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gave us their aid, their comfort, and out of that struggle, which 
all remember so well by reading, came this firstand greatest Re- 
public in the history of the world, i - 

We have progressed beyond the conception of the keenest in- 
tellect of those who laid the foundation of our Government. Sir, 
it was as a result of our pursuing the policy that was pointed out 
by thefathers. We were warned by Washington, and from Wash- 
ington down even to the present Executive in his inaugural ad- 
dress on the 4th of March, 1897, to remain free from ripen 
foreign alliances, and to pursue a domestic policy which woul 
result in our strength and our growth bop proteas us from the 
dangers of European complication. Even Alexander Hamilton, 
monarchist as he was, for he believed in a republic and he spoke 
of this country as a monarchical republic, declared that the only 
safe policy for our country to pursue was to remain free from en- 
tangling foreign alliances, and he declared that our situation, 
8,000 miles from Europe, rendered us practically impregnable 
against foreign attack, if we remained at home and cultivated the 
arts of peace and commerce and agriculture, 

So by pursuing that policy for over a century we have grown 
to be the powerful nation that we are. Yet,sir, within twenty- 
four months we haye embarked upon a scheme of forcible annex- 
ation of weak people without the slightest constitutional or other 
powers and to-day we hear the startling doctrine advocated in the 

mate of the United States that we have the power to send our 
fiag where our Constitution does not go; that the flag can go to 
the Philippines; that we can exercise unlimited sovereign power 
over those people, and yet the Constitution in none of its pro- 
visions is there to protect them in their rights, pitas ay and 
immunities. Was there ever a more monstrous doctrine adyo- 
cated in a public body than that? 

The decisions of the Supreme Court are sneered at and ignored, 
For over a hundred years the Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared, without a dissenting voice, that the Constitution 
extends to every foot of territory over which we exercise our jur- 
isdiction. The question has passed in review before over 40 emi- 
nent gentlemen who have occupied pornon on our Supreme 
Bench, and not one has dissented, Yet because it is desired to 
keep these islands, because it is desired to send our Army there 
and rob those people of their 1 and their rights — because 
that is what it means we find a way of sneering at and ignoring 
the decisions of the Supreme Court construing and expounding 
the Constitution. 

Even the declarations of Mr. Lincoln are passed over in silence. 
Mr. Lincoln declared in one of his speeches in his great debate 
with Douglas the identical doctrine we are advocating here, and 
yet that teaching of Mr. Lincoln is ignored. I wish to read from 
a speech of Mr. Lincoln delivered at Chicago July 10, 1858, when 
he was discussing the question of slavery in this country, 

We are now 


Said Mr. Lincoln 


a mighty nation; we are thirty, or about thirty, millions of peons; and 
we own and inhabit about one-fifteenth part of the dry land of the whole 
earth. Werun our memory back over the pages of history for about eighty- 

two years and we discover that we were then a very small people in point 
of numbers, vastly inferior to what we are now, with a vastly less extent of 
country, with vastly less of everything we deem desirable among men; we 
look upon the change as exceedingly advantageous to us and to our pos- 
terity, and we fix upon something that happened away back as in some way 
or other being connected with this rise of prosperity. 

We find a race of men living in that day whom we claim as our fathers and 
grandfathers. They were iron men; they —. ed for the principles that they 
were contending for, and we understood that by what they then did it has 
followed that the degree of prosperity which we now enjoy has come to us. 
We hold this annual celebration to remind ourselves of all the good done in 
this process of time, of how it was done, and who did it, and how we are 
historically connected with it; and we go from these meetings in better 
humor with ourselves; we feel more attached the one to the other, and more 
firmly bound tothe country we inhabit. In every way we are better men 
in the age and race and 5 which we live, for these celebrations. 

But after we have done all this, we have not yet reached the whole. There 
is something else connected with it. We have, besides these men descended 
by blood from our ancestors, among us, perhaps half our people, who are not 
descendantsat all of these men. They are men who haye come from Europe 
German, h, French, and Scandina —men that have come hither and 
settled here, finding themselves our equals in all things. 

If Shey look back through this history to trace their connection with those 
days by blood, they find they have none, they can not carry themselves back 
into that glorious epochand make themselves feel that they are part of us; 
but when they look through that old Declaration of Independence they find 
that those old men say that we hold these truths to be self-evident that all 
men are created equal; and then they feel that that moral sentiment, 2 
in that day, evidences their relation to those men, that it is the father of all 
moral principle in them, and that they have a right to claim it as oven 
they were blood of the blood and flesh of the flesh of the men who wrote the 
Dec: tion. [Lond and long-continued applause.] And so they are. That 
is the electric cord in that Declaration that links the hearts of patriotic and 
liberty-lovying men together—that will link those patriotic hearts as long as 
one oat of freedom exists in the minds of men throughout the world. ta. 
plause. 

Now, I ask you— 


Said Mr. Lincoln— 


in all soberness, if all these things, if indulged in, if ratified, if confirmed and 
indorsed, if taught to our children, and repeated to them, do not tend to rub 
out the sentiment of liberty in the country, and to transform this Govern- 
ment into a government of some other form? 


i XXXII— Is 


He was there speaking of the institution of slavery upon this 
continent. : 

Those arguments that are made, that the inferior race are to be treated 
with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoying; that as much is to 
be done for them as their condition will allow—what are t arguments? 
They are the arguments that kings have made for enslaving the peopie in 


all ages of the world. 

I ask the gentlemen upon the other side of the Chamber if you 
are not making to-day the argument that Mr. Lincoln denounced 
in 1858, and if you are not repeating the argument made by Great 
Britain when she sought to conquer our colonies, and the argu- 
ment she is making to-day in her unholy and unrighteous war 
against the South African republics? 

You will find that all the arguments in favor of raft were of this 
class; they always bestrode the necks of the le, not that they wanted to 
do it, but use the people were better off for being ridden. 

And you to-day 8 and boldly proclaim, in this Chamber 
the Senate of the United States, that we are riding the necks o 
the Filipinos for their own good, 

That is their argument, and this argument of the Judge— 


Speaking of Judge Douglas, at that time a Senator of the United 
States from the State of Illinois— 
is the same old serpent that says, “You work, and I eat; you toil. and I 
will enjoy the fruits of it.” -Turn it in whatever way you will, whether it 
come from the mouth of a king as an excuse for enslaving the people of his 
country, or from the mouth of men of one race as a reason for enslaving the 
‘men of another race, it is all the same old serpent. 

I say to you that when you use that argument, that has been 
used in this Chamber during this session of Congress when refer- 
ence has been made to the Filipinos, it is the same old serpent 
against which Mr. Lincoln, in 1858, directed this severe language: 

And I hold— 

Says Mr. Lincoln— ` 
if that course of argumentation, which is made for the purpose of convincing 
the public mind that we should not care about this, should be granted, it does 
not stop with the negro. I should like to knowif, taking this old Declaration 
of Independence— 8 

And Mr. Lincoln had some respect for that document 
which declares that all men are equal upon principle, and making exceptions 
to it, where will it 4 If one man says it does not mean a negro, why not 
another say it does not mean some other man? If that Declaration is not the 
truth. let us S the statute book in which we find it and tear it out. Whois 
so bold as to doit? If it is not true,letustearit out. [Criesof “No!” “No!”] 
Let us stick to it, then; let us stand firmly by it, then, 

Mr. President, that language was prophetic. Among the things 
that will always make Mr. Lincoln famous will be the prophecies 
he made from time to time, and the other thing that will make 
him famous for all time, Mr. President, was that he was the in- 
strument in God’s hands of striking the shackles from four million 
and a half of bondsmen in his own country. And yet the party 
which he founded about forty years ago has become the open advo- 
cate in all its branches and throughout its length and breadth of 
monarchical power and denies the right of liberty to other people, 

My friends do not meet us squarely upon this issue. Whenever - 
we say that according to the Declaration of Independence, accord- 
ing to the principles of eternal justice, these A are entitled to 
their ee they say, What a wonderful thing it is to hold 
these islands; we can make so much money out of them.” You 
are willing to sacrifice the rights of men, women, and children for 
all time that some greedy and swaggering individual or organiza- 
tion in this country may increase his or their fortunes; and you 
put the Government of the United States upon that low moral 
plane in dealing with those people. 

And, Mr. President, the contagion on that side does not stop 
here. We have heard very strong language used by our Repub- 
lican friends within the last few days. My good friend from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SPOONER] spoke of prevaricators; I think he made use 
of a stronger term than that; the RECORD will show it; I will not 
repeat it; and then when I dared to call his attention to the fact 
that General Otis did not truthfully report what took place when 
General Torres rode out to explain the attack at Manila, when I 
said that an officer stood there and heard that interview, the Sen- 
ator said, ‘‘ Well, he ought to come out and boldly declare what 
he heard or shut up.” 

Mr. President, that is what our Republican friends want us to 
do. They want us to shut up. It is a rather harsh expression to 
use; it is not altogether euphonious; it is not a soft expression. 
Because we do not believe in imperialism, because we do not be- 
lieve in forcible colonization, because we do not believe in robbing 
free people of their rights and of the God-given Sp of liberty 
and om, we should shut up in the Senate and all over the 
country, I suppose. 

o-day, Mr. President, for the delectation of the galleries and 
the country, we were treated to such expressions as traitors, dogs, 
and fleas, and I do not know but that it went to the extent of 
liars, growing out of the bitterness that has grown up here in the 
discussion of this question. Has it come to such a pass that gen- 
tlemen can not honestly disagree upon these measures and be ac- 
corded the ordinary courtesies that are due from one gentleman 
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to another, or from one body or organization of gentlemen to 
another? f 

Mr. President, you can not win political battles that way. 
When the American people understand, as they will understand, 
that if you strike down the cause of liberty in the Philippine Is- 
lands you can strike down the cause of liberty on this continent, 
and that one step logically and inevitably leads to the other, you 
will find a protest going up from the Atlantic to the Pacific that 
will not shut up, that will make itself heard at the polls in the 
most emphatic language. 3 

It seems to me, Mr. President, if we could only reach the high 
plane of friendly discussion, if we could cease for the time being 
to recognize our isan allegiance, if we conld say we will not 
be Democrats or Populists or Republicans, but we will be Ameri- 
cans and patriots and look this problem in the face in the light of 
our history and in the light of our Constitution and our traditions 
as a peop e, there ought to be no difficulty in solving it wisely 
and well. 

I am not blaming the President of the United States. Idraw, 
Mr. President, a line of demarcation between the distinguished 
citizen who occupies that office and a President of the United 
States as an officer. Against the honorable William McKinley, 
the distin ed citizen of my nation, I have not one word to 
say. Against the Administration of the Republican party I have 
criticisms to offer. I do not want to make sport or game or jest 
of a great question. Ido not want to argue that imperialism is 
not an issue here when I know it is an issue. 

I do not want to be waved aside by a sweep of the majestic 
hand of my friend upon the other side and a stentorian declara- 
tion that Hae is nothing here to consider, when we know that 
there is but one of two courses for this nation to pursue. Are we 
to be buccaneers and highwaymen upon the ocean, engaged in the 
spoliation and destruction of weaker peoples, or are we to be a 
conservative and just republic, the guardian of liberty, the pro- 
tector of the freedom of the people not only of our own Govern- 
ment but of those who fall, in the providence of God, under our 
protection? , 

No man can serve two masters. If we undertake to serve im- 
erialism we will become false to the Republic; we will forget our 
uties to the great Republic; we will forget our duty to the gen- 

eration of men and women that are to come; we will forget our 
duty to our wives and children. If, Mr. President, we are to join 
Great Britain and other nations in the piracy of the islands of the 
sea, then we are no longer the advocate of the liberty of the peo- 
ple and no longer the champion of popular government, 

It has been hinted in the press, and in this Chamber and else- 
where, that our country has come to that pitiable condition that 
she is to-day the secret ally of the British Empire. I know it has 
been denied. I presume it will be denied on the other side of the 
Chamber now in the light of all the evidence that comes to estab- 
lish that conclusion. Mr. President, circumstantial evidence, we 
are taught to believe by the law books, is many times stronger 
than ocular evidence, and if any conclusion can be deduced from 
the circumstances that have come to light in this country within 
the last three or four years we are warranted in declaring in the 
most solemn terms, as I declare here, that there is an alliance be- 
tween official America and official Great Britain. 

I know this will be denied. I expect it to be denied. I do not 
expect the Republican to rest quietly under that charge; 
but if the people will turn back to four years ago they will di 
cover that we have had a treaty of peace with Great Britain by 
which we were not to go to war for a number of years. At that 
time Great Britain had this country bound to an incipient treaty 
which was defeated in this Chamber, and which is a matter of 
public history now, by only one or two votes, to hold its hands 
off of Great Britain and silence Europe in any war in which Great 
Britain might be engaged. 

Can any man under those circumstances deny that official Brit- 
ish influences were too powerful in this Republic? That is the 
nation which sought to destroy us; to destroy our ancestors when 
we were a weak ple; who sought in 1812 and 1814 again to 
destroy us; who destroyed this capital city and our public build- 
ings; the nation that danced with glee when it was known a dec- 
laration of war was made between the North and the South; the 
nation, Mr. President, that gave its sympathy to the cause that 
would destroy the Union; yet in less than one hundred and twenty- 
five years from the time we were struggling to rescue our coun- 
try from the grasp of Great Britain we have become her abject 
slave and ally, and the Republican party is responsible for it. 

Who has more access and more infiuence in this city than the 
British ambassador? I called attention the other day to a fact 
that can not be disputed, that at the 5 the envoys 
from South Africa were in the office of the tary of State, see- 


ing whether they were to be officially recognized or not, the Brit- 
ish ambassador was there, too. i 


It may have been a coincidence, but it is an unfortunate one, if 
ce of that disti i 
p was ushered into the main 


it was, They had no sooner leftthe 
and august personage until his lor 


office of the Secretary of State, and the whole thing I suppose was 
thoroughly canvassed. What did those envoys come for? 
They came to appeal to us, to us the first and greatest champion 
of the cause of freedom. to give them our aid and comfort in their 
struggle against Great Britain. 

They were met by officers, they were wined and dined, they 
were treated and cared for, but they were told—told, of course, in 
pleasant language—that this great Republic must hold up its 
arms and say nothing while the struggle went on between Great 
Britain and this weak people in South Africa. It was a cowardly 
Hug to do. It was an unwarranted thing to do. The American 
people believe in freedom, and they do not want to have any Ad- 
ministration that is too cowardly to oppose the cause of freedom. 

It seems that we can not send a man over to the Court of St. 
James who does not become British in a short time, and after he 
has become thoroughly galvanized and gets on the regulation suit 
that is worn in that country we bring him over here and we put 
him into high official position. I would rather haye some good 
man in the office who never had seen Great Britain. 

Mr. President, it will be contended upon the other side of the 
Chamber that we are powerless todo anything. But how wicked 
it is to offer an excuse for not doing your duty. If this Adminis- 
tration had said firmly, as Mr. Cley d said in the Venezuelan 
affair, Fou must not carry this crusade against those le with- 
out eee 3 the question to arbitration,” and if it invoked 
the power that is found in the treaty of The Hague, Great Britain 
would have halted and the Republics of South Africa would have 
been free and independent to-day. 

But we did not do it. Of course we had a boy sent over to 
Pretoria, and he wired over to Great Britain some kind of a mes- 
sage that we would like to settle the difficulty if they would let 
us, but it was understood at the time that it was a mere s 
and a delusion and intended to quiet the people. 

Mr. President, the practical line of demarcation between official 
America and official Great Pritain has been wi out. I com- 
mend to my friends upon the other side of the Chamber that they 
hold open the Vice-Presidential question until the last hour at their 
national convention. . Possibly they can induce Lord Pauncefote 
or Lord Roberts or some other hero in the crusade against the 
South African Republics to accept that nomination. It would 
pare ee! ticket stronger in their party if they had a nomination of 

Much has been said about General Lawton. The Senator from 
Wisconsin on two occasions has taken from his desk what pur- 
ports to be a letter from General Lawton and has read it for 
the edification of Senators and the occupants of the galleries, 
S the name of Lawton and the Senator plunges into his desk 

ear up to his elbows to pull ont that letter. Let he admits that 
he has not the original letter; that he does not know anything 
about it; that this is simply a clipping from some newspaper. 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to invoke the testimony of Law- 
ton as to the Filipinos, I propose to show an original letter not a 
copy, but by an letter—from Lawton in which he declares 
that those people will surely become more capable of self-govern- 
ment than many T in this country. I have the letter here. 
Senators can see it if they desire to do it. It is a personal letter 
to Colonel Day, of Colorado. I will not read it all use if is a 
letter written by one friend to another, and contains some things 
in which the public are not interested. It is written from head- 
quarters First Division of the Eighth Army Corps, Manila, Phil- 
ippine Islands, July 8, 1899. 

My DEAR CoLonEL— 

It is addressed to Col. David Day, of Durango, Colo,— 
8 letter of May 15 has just reached me. You know I always 
Jetter — — Sea Doai the faculty of scoring 5 
when they deserve it in a manner and way that — the them had 


Now I pass to this: Speaking of the Philippine Islands, General 
Lawton says in this letter: 


This is a beautiful country. The possibilities are unlimited. The people 
are — and are not the ignorant, vile savagesthey are sometimes pic- 


Oh, I remember, Mr. President, the glowing passages of the de- 
nunciation in the remarkable speech of the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE]— 

will be assured and that bef ha 
e e han ae who ars bons tats tf 


S. 
Then, skipping much of it 
Thanking you sincerely and heartily for your good letter and kind wishes, 


9 and truly. yours, H. W. LAWTON, 
Major-General, United States Volunteers. 
I pass that to my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], and 
he can inspect it to see that it is genuine. 
He described the country as a most beautiful country, the peo- 
ple as a good people, not ignorant, as they have been painted, 
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He predicted that those people would in a short time become more 
capable of self-government and make better citizens than many 
men who were born under our flag on this continent. He was 
not, therefore, the enemy of those people, and if any deduction 
can be made from this letter it is that General Lawton was favor- 
ably impressed with those people. He was favorably impressed 
with the country. He looked forward to the time s ily to come 
when they would be free and when the war would be at an end. 

Yet, Mr. President, the name of Lawton, sacred as it is and 
ought to be, like the ghost of Banquo, is brought out by our Re- 

ublican friends in this Chamber whenever they think they can 

tighten somebody. I protest against the use of his name as a 
sacrilege in high place. Denunciation after denunciation is 
heaped upon those people. r 

Filipinos are held up by you gentlemen upon the other side of 
the Chamber as a heinous class of people, and erevy time the newsis 
flashed across the ocean thatsome Filipinoshave fallenina 
in those islands it is hailed with acclaim and rejoicing by you. 

What have the Filipinos done? What crime have they com- 
mitted? Havo they been guilty of murder, or arson, or treason? 
No; none of these. They have dared to follow our example, turn- 
ing their eyes to God and invoking His assistance and ours in the 
establishment of a republic upon their islands. 

That is their sole crime, and because they aspire to the freedom 
that we enjoy and that our ancestors transmitted to us and which 
we seek to transmit to our posterity, you speak of them as traitors 
and barbarians, and you denounce the men who advocate the 
cause of freedom on this floor, 

I must pass along. There are many things I should like to say 
on this branch of this very important subject, but I shall not. 

What have you done recently, passing to another subject, for 
the relief of this country? The honorable Senator from Connetti- 
cut [Mr. PLATT] only a few days ago delivered a very able address 
in this Chamber in defense of the Administration, and if I quote 
him incorrectly, I feel certain he will turn to his remarks to see 
how far I am from stating the truth. 

He declared, as I understood, that after three years and three 
months of this Administration the only instance in which the Re- 

ublican party had been caught stealing was in Cuba—Rathbone, 
Neely, etal, That honorable Senator did not say that there had 
been no other ations and irregularities, but that that was the 
only instance in which they had been caught in the act. 
r. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, the Senator does 
not mean to say that I said that. 

Mr. ALLEN. I intended that the Senator should correct me if 
I did not quote him correctly. I should like to have him turn to 
his remarks and see what he said. 
nig PLATT of Connecticut. Oh, the Senator knew better than 

At. $ 

Mr. ALLEN. That is as I understood it, Mr. President, and I 
dare say he was so understood by almost every Senator on this 
side of the Chamber. It was all right if you could secrete it. 


There was nothing wrong in peculation and robbery per se. The- 


wrong was in getting caught; and that was the only instance of 
detection in three years and three months. 

Of course, irr: arities may occur under any Administration. 
I am not saying that it is peruna to Republican Administrations, 
although I may say tbat I think Republican Administrations are 

i that way. [Laughter.] They may occur under any 
Administration; but where is the advocate of an Administration 
that will stand in the Senate of the United States and apologize 
for robberies and irregularities such as have taken place in Cuba? 
Of course, good men may go wrong after they are appointed to 
office; but Mr. Rathbone had had experience before that, it would 
seem, He was not a novice in irregularities; and those who are 
responsible for his appointment and for the a gee tre of Neely 
and others engaged in these irregularities ought not to undertake 
to shift the responsibility and say, ‘‘ Nobody in the Republican 
party is responsible for their conzuct.” Every Administration is 
responsible for what happens during that Administration, espe- 
cially where it has appointed the persons to the offices they occupy. 

There are irre ities at the Paris ition. Turn your 
eyes to the North, to the South, to the East, or to the West, and 
you find peculation and robbery going on unrestrained. Just 
Within a few days we on this side of the Chamber had to assist 

u in passing a bill for the extradition of these people from Cuba. 

erhaps we have a treaty with France whereby we can get the 
guilty men in Paris. 

Look at your attitude respecting Porto Rico. The PortoRicans 
came to this country with open arms; there was no war in the 
island of Porto Rico. When General Miles invaded the country 
with his armies, they came to him by the thousand and welcomed 
our armies there. He did not fire a gun. He took that island 
under the treaty of Paris. It became as much a part and parcel of 
the territory of this country as the State of Indiana or the State 
of Kentucky; and to it went every general statute of the United 
States and every Constitutional guaranty. 


The President said so; the leader of your party said it was our 


plain duty” to extend there the laws and the Constitution of 
this country and to treat those people as incipient citizens of the 
United States. Ishall not undertake to use his exact language, 
The Secretary of War declared the same thing in substance, ex- 
cepting only in different language; and yet your friends the 
trusts, that form your campaign fund for you, began to. tell you 
differently, and you backed ont of that position; you denied that 
the Constitution extended to the Porto Ricans and the island of 
Porto Rico. 

We levied a tax which I believe the intelligent portion of our 
people recognize as unconstitutional. I was going to say I think 
every lawyer upon the other side of the Chamber recognizes that it 
was unconstitutional. Mr. President, it was only a party make- 
shift. The Constitution, with all its sacred provisions and all its 
sacred history and all itssolemn interest for the people of this coun- 
try, was set aside and ignored that you might pay a pape past and 
prospective, to the trusts and industrial combinations of this coun- 
try; and well you paid it by the discriminating duty of 15 per cent. 

Take, for instance, 3 attitude here to-day g the bill 
which it is said would control the trusts of this country, and the 
absolute insincerity of the Republican party is manifest. In 
another place that bill was introduced by Republicans; it was 
amended and put in form by a Republican committee; it was 
passed ina Republican House of Representatives after debate and 
after great care. 

It came here into this Chamber yesterday, and less than two 
hours ago you voted to bury it and to prevent it becoming a law. 
You could haye put it upon its passage and have had it before the 
President for his signature before this hour, and yet you refused 
to do it. Do you hope to make any person believe that that bill 
needs the revision and the careful investigation of a committee? 
Is not this Senate as capable of putting that bill into shape, if 
anything is wrong with it, asa committee of eight or ten men? 
No; that was not what you wanted. < 

Your friends, the corporations and the trusts, must escape from 
the consequences of that bill; and, ing their demand, you 
voted to send it to a committee, where it 1, like a great many 
other measures, never see the light of day again. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a list of trusts in the United 
States, 

Mr. SPOONER. Is the ice trust amongst them? 

Mr: ALLEN. No; I think the ice trust is interested on the other 
side of this Chamber more than itis on this, if I recollect rightly. 

I will ask permission to insert this list of trusts and their capi- 
talization as a part of my remarks, and I want to call attention 
to the remarkable fact that more trusts have been formed since 
the 4th of March, 1897, up to this date, two to one, than in all the 
history of this country from its organization. Here is a list of 
trusts formed between the middle of March, 1897, and the 27th 
day of May of this year. There are some forty or fifty of them. 
I shall nof stop to read them, but ask that they be inserted as a 
part of my remarks, without being read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair), 
Without objection, that order will be made. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What is the order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To print as a part of the Sena- 
tor’s remarks the paper referred to by him. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think unanimous consent could be had to 
print them all, Mr. President. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLEN. What did the Senator from Colorado say? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understood the Senator’s request to be that 
a portion of his remarks may be printed. 

Mr. ALLEN, No, sir; you did not understand anything of the 


kind. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then the statement made by the Chair was 
not correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. I realize, of course, the importance of the Sena- 
tor and of his remarks, and his desire to belittle my remarks. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, Mr. President; I have no desire other 
than to further the wishes of the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have asked that this list of trusts be inserted 
as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iso understood. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is nothing unusual about the request. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That was not the statement fade by the 
Chair, as I understood it. I ses no objection to the Senator’s re- 
quest, but I understood the Chair to state that the request of the ` 
Senator was that a part of his remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLEN. Tam not responsible for the Chair, [Laughter. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. And I have no doubt the Chair is delighte 
that he is not responsibie for the Senator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLEN. Ihave no doubt of that, sir; and I am certainly 
da guoa nat I am not responsible for the Senator from Colorado, 

ughter. 

The list of trusts referred to is as follows, 
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TRUSTS AND COMBINES IN THE UNITED STATES. combine, pool, or agreement of two or more naturally competin: 


which establishes a partial or complete monopoly, in certain terri N with 
[List prepared for The Commercial Yearbook, by Byron W. Holt. wer to fix prices or rates in any industry. Viewed ed from the standpoint of 
Attention is particularly requested to the following definition: he consumer, the informal] agreement an the iron-clad combine look alike 
popularly used, the word Trust“ is now applied to any consolidation, I if the one has the same effect as the other upon prices. 
Capitalization. “ 
2 Location principal 
Present name of trust. Where incorporated. 9 G a Praterrot 
stock, stock, 
0 Crete myy — ees > -| New York New York City. 812,000, 000 
eaten utomatic Wei, Ching Machine Com 5 land New York UA £135, 000 
American Axe and Tool Company (16 plants) 8 Kentucky. New York Cit 872, 500 
American Boot Sugar Company’... -. 2.222 sevens) eee berg r 5, 000, 000 
phone e Bell Tele hone — (owns American Telephone and other tele- | Massachusetts BOW aoc cack an sant: 25, 886, 300 
one companies). 
American Birch Company (to control New York market) INOW, DGTBOF SOAT dns hon a nto paseeadoUsscus 4,000, 000 
American Brass Com pene. / Pes Se ees Connecticut Waterbury ... 20, 000, 000 
American Bridge Builders’ Association (trust fo 18 firms) elphia........... 1 30, 000, 000 
American Caramel Company (all export trade of United States) WO E ER E 9 1,000, 000 
American Car and Foun: Company (railroad cars) . . New Jersey 27, 600, 000 
American Cereal Company (much larger com forming) 8 8, 400, 000 
American Cotton pag mpany (123 properties. 20, 287, 100 
American District ph Company ? ... 8, 844, 700 
American Electric fee BE CE ARMM ee 10, 000, 000 
American Ex Company (not incorporated 18, 000, 000 
American Company (nearly all companies i United States) c oaatene 2, 500, 000 
American Fisheries 1 — ny cer oil, 15-18 companies — 20 „ CJ 8,000, 000 
American i. indow) Glass. ‘Compati (majority in United ee ETE RS LY 20, 000, 000 
American Glucose Sugar Refining Company (opposition company) . . do 3, 000, 000 
American Glue —— CCC ͤ c ube owed dees R EA 1, 400, 000 
/// d v ĩðò v e Swacerleccdescesa 25,000, 000 
American Too 5 mpany ( orang to control ice output of Maine) ain 69, 000, 000 
American Indi . (gas, electric, etc., new colonies) New J 13, 000, 000 
American Jute ufacturing Company FTT 2, 800, 000 
American Lamp mes Company (one-third total Uni est 500, 000 
American Last Company e Go 2,000, 000 
American Linseed O Company (d plants; 85 per cent of all in country) --| New Jersey... Chicago 14, 250, 000 
American Lishogre: Nt OOMPEN occa Gestececkberegsesectavencceebuscendanen e New York. 8, 000, 000 
American Machine Company pewing) T A . DIOVAN A onneen nosa 110, 000, 000 
American meiting Company ¢ 5 pearly 6 an in United States) . New Jersey .........| New York City 13, 750, 000 
„ mpany (gone, projectiles, ate. ATOR ena e eee RON soap ie 2, 500, 000 
Amerin te T ß ccc 5,000,000 |. 
American Pipe and Foundry Company (6 om in South; bigger trust forming) g e ® 10,000, 000 
American PO es Company (forming; nearly all in Uniter States) 17,000, 000 
1, 500, 000 
2,500, 000 
5, 000, 000 2 
8 1,000, 000 
American 8 Pi "Compan (forming, wit with ôi 12° 500, 000 
merican Sewer po Co , 500, 
American Silk Manufact mpany . 7,500, 000 
American ekewer 988 are — — 2 United States) . Indiana (?).-.....-..--|-....-..----..--. 300, 000 
American Soda Fountain C mpany =. ee eee 1, 250, 000 
American — ö ng ny (whisky; 18 distilleries ——— ae: OG ss cmes 28, 000, 000 
ra ae a a — Wire Company of New Jersey (controls wire industry, otc., 50, 000, 000 
n Un 5) 
American Steel eating. 6 P 4,200, 000 
American Stove Board Company (7 manufac’ i 81,100 
American sadly pe Ne 8 ( P pn) <a 6,000, 000 
American 8. . „„S 86, 968, 000 
American Te 88 and Tele Ra ome Company (controls long-distance lines) . New Tork to Teenie eevee 25, 000, 000 
American Thread ton-t CC 6,000, 000 
American Tin Pla ils -do Chicago 23,000, 000 
American Tabacede Compan 21, 000, 000 
American Found 2 5 4,000, 000 * 
American p — —— tts ween 250, 000 
American Woodworking Machinery Company (14 flrms) . New Jersex 2,000, 000 
39, 000, 000 
850, 000 
a4, 000, 000 
„ 30, 000, 000 
55. 000, 000 
Association of Boat Oar Manufacturers of United States; (agreement on prices „ 4„„„„„„„ „„ £500, 000 
E Little Rock (7) ae 39, 6H, 226 
New York City $2, 500, 000 
1 100, 000, 000 
5 — 2, 000, 000 
Atlas Tack Co! usetts. ton ..... 700, 000 
Arron A Company (consolidation of 3 silk and cotton machinery com- | New Jersey -...-.-..|.--..------- 800, 000 
Baltimore Electric ht ompany (8 electric companies of Baltimore) a EER 5,000,000 
halt Bo Jig Company (pools with other companies). 5,000, 000 
Bay E 2 as Company (aevere eral gas companies in and near Boston) .. Delaware 100, 000, 000 
JT 1 900 
and nut (several associations—carriage, stove, tire, ete.) . r „b 10,000, 
Booth, A., & 3, 000, 000 
Borax Consolidated, Limited (absorbing Pacific Borax, etc., Company) „„ 42600, 000 
Boston Fruit Co 2 54 75 10, 000, 000 
Boxmakers’ Dome 1, 000, 000 
Brass Foun 6, 000, 000 
Brooklyn 45, 000, 000 
Brooklyn Union Gas (7 com 15, 000, 000 
apron Pk fand Warehouse Companys oan ose ooo noc n es coos connec sionn yenn pancononcawsenan|>sseOQ.ncewn 6, 000, 000 
room 5, 000,000 
Broom Twine (sellin ff!) S E OE E E E A ͤ—?2«—•n) 8 500, 000 
Brunswick- e-Collender 8 irre e oi as SS 1, 500, 000 
1 55 City Gas Company (4 companies; consolidated with People’s Gas in New Tork Buffalo 5, 500, 000 
Buffalo Traction Company 8 . JC ͤ E E A E E 0 5, 870, 5000 5 
California Raisin Eep Association (7,000 con Res and 60 packing houses; 
controls 95 per cent of 


California Winemakers’ Corporation aie with California Wine Association)“. 

Sam gas 3 Company (owns Cambria Iron Company; plants in five counties 
a 

Cedar Shingles M Manufacturers’ Association (Washington State; limits produc- 


Central Goal ant Coke 8 
Central Electric Railway o . — 
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Present name of trust. 3 


Central Lumber Company of California 

Central New York Brewing Company 

Central Union Telephone Company (consolidation of Bell Telephone in Indiana, 
Tilinois, and Ohio, except certain cities). 

8 nion Gas Company (17 gas and electric lighting companies in Ohio | Virginia. 


). 
Central alit Association (California; fixes prices) « C A T A AT E IE 
Chain Manufacturers’ Association (trace. 1 re eta peat tee À 
Charleston (South Carolina) Consolidated way, 825 and Electric Company 
Commins with all in city). 
Chemical (Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’) Combine à 
Chi and Northwestern Granaries Company (agreements with other com- 
2 


8 (cable, electric, and horse lines) $14, 000, 000 
Chicago Canora ion Company (8 ovatpa companies) 14, 400, 000 
cago Edison ere (absorbed 4 companies)... -.-- <2 -.-. on nsns e ~ cones eoeene 4,975, 900 
Chicago Junction Railway and Union Stock Yards N (meat packing | New Jersey 6, 500, 000 
and cattle; Cee Ge 3 1 
Chicago M Milk Com: 8 Gore supply thro three-fourths CE CIST AUK) cope nen clatai sib B A a inser 3, 009, 000 
Chicago TER xing and vision toe . £200, 009 
iG BN COORD so . a $9, 000, 000 
City of E Chicago Brewing and Malting Copa (English and American com- £625, 000 
eveland and Sandusky Brewing Com: e (11 breweries) bebe sean 8 
Colorado Fuel and Iron (connected Colorado Gon an 1, 000, 000 
Columbia Electric Car Lighting and Brake Company ------- 10, 000, 000 
Columbia River ee Company (fish 8 . 18090) ä — £2,000, 000 
Columbia 8. 8 y 7! ß A ee Ohler ses ene meee 2,000, 000 
Columbus a hio) G Gas- ook tand Heating Company (will own 2 big companies) West Virginia 1, 700, 000 
Mae raat ON ‘company, United States (paris-green manufacturers D £2, 000, 000 
‘orm eee 
Consmonwentth p; ic Company (12 companies; pools e ee) Chicago ä 3.000, 000 
Consolidated City Water Company @ companies, Los S os aie Angeles 2, 480, 000 
Consolidated Gas of Baltimore City .-............-.-----------.------+---2-----:-- Baltim: 10, 770, 968 
4 is ace Gas Company of Newari: N. J. (all gas ai between Passaic 6, 000, 000 
an 
Consolidated Gas 52 New York oiy (all but New Amsterdam 9. 078, 000 
Consolidated Gas of Pittsburg (5 com ies in w: 4,000, 000 
ted Ice (10 or 12 5 New York and Maine)“ 6, 500, 000 
Consolidate: Companine (eal) — 25 so e 5, 000, 000 
Consolidated Smelting and Refining 8 (forming with 11 big companies 27, 000, 000 
in United States and Mexico). 
lidated Street Railway Company 1, 600, 000 
ion of New Jersey . 15, 000, 000 
rs’ Ice — gee Dh so dealers of Indianapolis) 1.000. 000 
Continental Cement Compan x „„ 5, 000, 000 
oe 30, 000, 000 
Copper Sh Bhects and and 5 Manufacturers’ Association os prices) Pittsburg- + 5,000,000 |. 
383 oy Tram y Company eee 37 — r ae Be A Denver - 5, 000, 000 
on Water Seton (complete paat 8 $ 5,000, 000 
Derby Hat Pook (4 big com es sell — a F S + 3; 000, 000 
Detroit Citizens’ Street Railway Company 333 2, 650, 000 
Detroit Ci oe all 5 and arti gas companies in city)* i u do ze 4,560, 000 
Diamond RHEA ‘mills all over United States) sR 11, 000, 000 
Brio ad bi Californie ‘com nea | San Francisco s 2 000, 000 
g California companies) r ͤͤõõ4õũõ rn ũ„ů˖qn) tnn | one ene mmama mmama 2, 000, 
eel & 4, 000. 000 
1.000,00 
3,744, 000 
9, 200, 000 
8 5, 000, 000 
em cate Oe Co; y ay at 1 (gas and electric companies just outside of Phila- | New erse c 25, 000, 000 
ane 
8 Company (absorbed other companies in 1895) 8 E ERTAS Philadelphia. 8, 500, 000 
1 ee re a Fe AE RRA IR on Ropes or 5, 000, 009 
Erie Th T zs, 20 gee city and vicinity (controls 4 telepi i 8.09600 
e p elephone Company (contro! ephone companies | „000, 
Western and and Southern States). 
— i 34, 055, 000 
Steel Conny t owns mony auha 5 p 46, 484, 000 
Five States Silk Prod 0 companies sell togethe £3, 000, 000 
Five States Saas Producers’ 3 to keep 120, 000, 000 
Fox River k Birch and Tile Company (consolidated 15 birch yards in Wisconsin) 200, 000 
Francis Gowdy Distilling Company (combination Eastern gin companies) 100, 009 
General Chemical Company a2 12, 500, 000 
General Electric; pools with other com NOG OOO T asters 18, 276, 000 
General Electric Company of Minneapolis; light, heat, and 2, 100, 000 
Glucose ness. Re Company; nearly ‘all in United States 24,027,800 
Granite Ware Trust; 4 companies combining 120, 000, 000 
Grape Growers’ Pool: agree on 3535 in northern pao ¿2,000,000 
Havana Commercial Company ( A 10, 000, C00 
pee Electric Banwari a Sugar Gon gas, — 5, 000, C00 
ian Commercial and Sugar Company .-...-...--- - 2,812,755 |- 
Boran Commerc land New Jersey New York City 2, 000, 000 
Herkimer County Light an ramen: companies in 3 cities in county Herkimer (2) 400. 000 
Herring-Hall-Marvin; e eae Fe ere AE RT E E ga Bs Op RPS eg New Jersey -| New York City.. 1, 650, 00 
Illinois State Board of Fire RACK Writers: 75 COOTER rtr e 49, 430, 700 
Indiana Le e of Fire Underwriters; 27 com es? Bian E EE SEEDA A AE R S 10, 028, 563 
Indurated Fiber Industries Company r Ree New Jersey.. --| New York City. 1,000, 000 
International Air Power Company; Snai in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 9... — 6, 400, C000 
International Cement Company; ‘orming d 25, 000, 000 
International Heater Company; 4 — | 960, 000 
. Paper Company; 25 news and pri 16, 040, 400 
o; 
88 Silver 2 24companies—75 per cent silver plate com: | 11, 000, 000 
Steam mpany; 5 biggest companies in United States do | 12, 500, 000 
Kansas City (Mo.) Gas Co: mpany 56727... E ees | 5, 000, 000 
1 Distilteries and Warehouse 5 me 57 “bourbon” plants 3 18, 500, 000 
Kings 2 County 3 Light and Power Company; all electric companies in m Brooklyn 1, 968, 000 
rooklyn exce 0 
Knickerbocker Ice Company, Chicago; 28 companies, all in Chicago 4,000, 000 
8 Limited a Company; 8 English, French, German, and Ameri- £1, 000, 000 
Laclede G Gas Light companys controls all in St. Louis since 1889 fi. 500, 000 
Lake Carriers’ Associat 3 lines; pool prices Seas +10, 000, 000 
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Capitalization. 3 
Where incorporated. 8 
stock. 


Dredgers’ Association; 123 owners of dredges on Great Lakes 
Lake ay, “rey COOP ana Iron Mines“ 
c 


Marylan 
Met molioated Com 
ro TTT 
Metropolitan Street Railway; most in —— York city 
Metropolitan Tobacco Company; se com 
tee 0 oo aoa a ga esaeeenns! 


innesota 5 
eee ee Pool; 8 — pool .... 
Electric paren a AER 
National Abrasive Manufacturing Company; controls corundum and other 
abrasiye materials. 
National Association of Axle Manufacturers 
National Biscuit Company SA pi Gaane va 
Ni — Carbon Company (all companies in 
world 


bakeries in United States 
nited States and three-f 


tional Ename! 
panies in United 88 
National Harrow peny peo Fe So eee 
National Lead Cone ( white lead 3 en 0 
National Mirror Man 
National Rice Milling Com 
National Salt Company of 


East 

ation Saw C Se 
ational Shear Company pg 

National Starch Manufacturing Company (20 plants; price agreement with 


other companies in 
yore: Tin 4 and 8 Stamped Ware Company (opposition to National Enam- 
National Steel ay HS xpects to control 20 plants 


National Tube Combate; forming with 17 IF companies, 


1128 20 Wall Paper Company; “absorbing 2 or more in 


New Amsterdam G Gas Com: 8 companies in New York City. 4 
3 lh England and Coke 8 of Boston; all in Boston except Bay 

Now Englanā Dairy Company; milk com A E E 

New England Telephone and arapa SESE 

New En Insurance Ex £ 


New York and New Jersey Tele: 


Now York Arch. Terra-Cotta 

New York Gas, Electric Light, . — Oo Se BAS 

New York Suburban Gas Com — RE 

Nicholson Fil 

North American 

North Carolina cig inf P P pans nha praetor panes ekades aes eueanane 
orth Jersey Street Railway Company; 
orth River Ligh ee and Power Company 

North Shore y controls railwsys around Boston 

1 5 Pool (table. pots gow 3535 — — 

pany 


eries 
baten States Telephone G0 telegraph and telephone systems of Pacific 
coas 


Paducah Ky.) F aalay and Electric Light Company; all railway and electric- 
light plants of Paducah. 
Paterson and Passaic Gas and Electric na ee consolidation of 4 comps 
Pennsylvania Central Bre’ onp ippies n Dipl Nan epo 
ee Manufacturing New Jersey . Philadelphia 
Peop’ ple s Gas Light == Coke Company of of Patt; geen e FF PE be Se eee 
People's Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago; took in new Chicago com- 
panies in 
People's Light and Power Compan: hint ngewe set Seres —T——.... ey 
Peters s e Hallway and Electric consolidation of a of ali companies — 
Photographic Pa com sensitized 
Pillsbury- 3 Flour 
Pittsburg Compan: 
Pitts! Plate Q Company.. 
Postal Cable Company. 
. consolidates Fox and Schoen companies and has a 
Print nt Cloth Pool; 30 mills; restrict production and fix prices . 
Pueblo Traction and Electric ; owns 3 electric light companies of city. California 
Reading „ 
Refrigerator ; 38 firms; 80 per cent 
River Coal Company; Pitts 
Royal Baking Powder Company; consolida 
Ru —.— Manufacturers Company; consolidation of mechanical goods |.-...do.-....--- 
com ies. 
W V. Traction Com consolidation of — —— 
ö Limited { 3 
eo . . — bs .... AE Se 


000, 000 


` 
O 2 
RPS 


REAR m 
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SEREEN 
8 888888888888 888888888888 
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8 Tariff Association; 67 fire insurance companies — AE $41, 424, 318 
perry Flour Company; Califo: — ͤ A ̃ ——— ̃ ——— OILERS 10, 000, 000 
Spins Re Say Soe ORN selling agency for Amefican Spirits and South- | New Jersey 8, 675, 000 
8 sringfield Coal A: Association; 10 companies . Illinois Springfield 24, 000. 000 
8 Company; Whisky. a = 16, 000, 000 
3 Oil; o troleum refineries, Sos 55 . ĩͤ , ̃]ĩ . a 18888 
tandard Rope an ee nes sells throug! ion Selling Company r 
Standard Sardino Com Company; bought Gentral iissoart Company in 1805-2] issuri G) ansas Gity #10; 000, 000 
'elephone pany: n pany 1 
Stee! Beams Associa’ WG DP EE ONERE onan —— . 520, 000, 000 
Steel Rail Manufacturers’ Association; all big companies agree 50,000, 000 
Steel Steamers; for with all manufacturers on Great A AGEL TERS SY OEE A RAND TEP EE] ERE RISO £15, 000, 000 
Steel Tired Car Wheel pany; Sor? carwhesl conpaniss TTT tars 2, 000, 000 
wirt and Company (beef) E, 20,000, 000 
PTEROIS RAD Transit Railwa; Company; all in Syracuse 2,750, 000 
emple Iron Company; consolidated 7 anthracite 8 in Pennsyl- PES MOR BE AT RE BE fh eee eee Be SE 


Tennessee Coal, Iron and Company; plants in Tennessee and Alabama. 20,000,000 
Theatrical Trust: 8) big ones work tomether ono ⅛ðx ü —ͤͤ rk — iene 530, 000, 000 
5 on of 4 companies 5, 000, 000 
eee neaces saaces ateeraneacades . means 1, 500, 000 
ee oe ae Company; 4 companies Trenton 28 
Twin City Fas 2 — pia analy a street kine gn ed gi Tat. Now Be iiia 13 00005 
Underwri ters“ Association of of ‘iat tate of New York; 72 companles . Byracus 56, 428, 71 
on Carbide r 2 rr. 16, 000, 000 
Union ide 8 (acetylene consolidated). - 6, 000, 000 
Union Light and Power Company; 4 companies of Salt Lake and Ogden, Utah.| Utah 4, 250, 000 
ey ae 7 —. an Signal Company; consolidated with National Switch anßdddddee e q ñ«ö«„õc„„„„„„«««ö ; „„ 997, 950 
Union Tobacco C 8 absorbed Durham Company New York ........... 12,000, 000 
Union Traction Congas all eys in Philadelphia $ 30, 000, 000 
Union . —— 10, 000, 000 
United ries Company: 18 breweries. Chicago -ninaa do 5, 463, 000 
United Electric Company of New Jersey; to unite all companies in North, New id Ee EN SOR YA 29, 000, 000 
nited Gas Improvement Company 000, 000 
e — —— EE 
an > Scom „ 
United eates⸗ l 
United Paper Sopen AT RA E 8 1, 500, 000 
United we girio Ce panies of Baltimore; all in city 24, 000, 000 
United Shoe e Ores „FTTTTCTCT7TTbTTbTTTTTTTTTT E a AA 8, 625, 000 
United Traction Company; — all electric roads in Reading, Pi. 1, 400,000 
United Traction and ene ODER: T 8, 000, 000 
FF Pipe and Foundry; 13 companies, practically all L ——————.———.— 12, 000, 000 
United States Dyewood and Extract Com er Nb 2 to — se = United States.. 4, 000, 000 
United States Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe Association 52,000, 000 
1 States Envelope Company; 10 — | Fi — — eprodust P ( ( ( ( ( one l ap renymncasn 750, 000 
United § —ͤ— — not ineo 10, 000 
United States Furniture ay (school; enlarging and reforming in 1800) e Chicago: 5 13099630 
United States Glass Company; flint pian. 8, 458, 100 
United States Leather COmpan ggg, New Jersey .. New York City 62, 854, 600 
United Benton Of Company oso ssc sean E N E S ncanenmacesaom sores otsdann P A E ANON A MOONE CP EA 1, 250,000 
United States Playing Card 88 5 with 5 een EEA ELLIE NS A i — 3, 600, 000 
United States Rubber; eso lee and shoe output of States 23, 666, 000 
United States Varnish Co: mpany; organizing with all in United States Cl. ESSER BR ee eat at 18, 000, 000 
Vermont Marble Company . . --+-------------- 8,000,000 
e Compa fa ity) Virgli 11111111111 Net 15 
om 0 olk; com 
n rga: Oonk anc Ny ae eee fy ees 1758 
e! m: ; owns We J companies Colorado .. Philadelphia (1) 
Wells-Fargo Express a — EA pecan at E ETA O ESA wae Ra ep area Oe 8, 000, 000 
Western 2 — Association; 40 leading in Buffalo #15, 000, 000 
Western 8 ce Association; 23 companies „ 23, 862, 500 
Western Live 8 and Land Company 408, 000 
‘Western Straw board 5 plants not in American Compan en 2, 500, 000 
Western eee urance Association; 59 companies in Western and 47, 902, 368 
Western — ree consolidated other — in 1881, 1887, and 1894. New Tork 97, 370, 000 — 
Wa Ber consolid bought American and Boyden companies ü ESAE SEN 950, A aina essai 
Wi ouse Electric and Ler engaging, eee ; —.— with General |.....do................| Pittsburg..............| 3, 987, 950 „ — 
cling and owns United States Electric si y and Walker 
National Association; 25 firms. “ 


Mans BOR ENAREN ERIRE 
om engin tion; s in coun’ 


is 
When not incorporated, the capital 11 in the allied concerns is 
4Uni ted t ends, oe Sheen mer ‘often ina make to 12 hae gory ap cont es. Sometimes the rate y dividends on preferred 
In bonded inde Bisaness several kinds are often grouped togethe 


Only typical trusts are e e ee Such trusts are duplicated in many other cities or sections of the country. 

This association maintains prices of proprietary medicines by refusing to handle sold to wholesalers who cut prices. Similar local associations 
Lale gene sections of the United States and regulate prices of most leading articles. Jobbers and retailers have similar combinations in States, counties, 
find es. 

associations exist in all of the A means of rebates, otc., assist the manufacturers of starch, 
or . 22 parts By they sugar, baking 


undreds of other leading articles in maintaining 
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ADDITIONS TO TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 
The following are some of the industrial trusts formed and projected since about the middle of March to May 27: 


Capitalization. 
Present name of trust. 


Amalgamated Copper Com: to acquire r properties 

American A; tural Ch Chemical “A eal Compan 3 23 fertilizer plants Connecticut 
American B To Coe: forming w r cent in SRD. — 

American w a7 6 6 chewing-gum plants D do 
American Gan Si Electric Lighting Fixture y:forming with 14 plants. 


yen her Hide and Leather Company; 30 com: E55 per cent upper leather 
ou 


Asnevioan Plow Company; forming —17 agricultural implement manufacturers, 


Chicago. 
3 Plumbing Supply and Lead 9 45 companies 
American Railways Company; to control clectric railway companies in United 


States. 
American Sonya Equipment Company; forming—18 freight-car equipment 9, 790, 000 
con 


‘School Furniture — school and church furniture 10, 000, 000 
ADATA Shipb Vending dom ding, etc., on Great Lakes 10, 000, 000 
Amori Smelting an many big companies _... 27,400, 000 
Hoop 9 10 Compa e, r band companies 19, 000, 000 
American 3 Company; fo es companies east of Missis- 2, 500, 000 
ver. 
American Window Glass Company; forming to control 80 or 90 per cent of all. 30, 000, 000 
American Writi Tapar Company; fo with 21 milis in Massachusetts? _. 12, 500, 000 
88 Machine and Screw Company; forming—9 screw manufacturers in 6, 000, 000 
Boston . Company; cea ere a KO WOIIAS E EN ES 3, 250, 000 
Oar ares Stol Company: forming—includes 15 Carnegie & Frick iron, steel 125, 000, 000 
and coke com 
tral Hudson Steamboat Company; 2 Hudson River boats 4 . 1.000, 000 
Consolidated Street Car pr a pet Ba of largest manufacturers 10, 000, 000 
Chamber Furniture Manufacturers’ Association; 50 manufacturers of side- 210, 000, 000 
2 etc.; fixes prices. 
Chicago Laundry Combine: forming with 75 steam laundries...............-----]... 14,000, 000 
Chi Sash, Door, and Blind Company; 35 5 mo es 3, 500, 000 
Columbian Car Lighting and Brake Company; 3 companies.......- 10.000, 000 
Consolidated Ice mpany; all artificial companies in Pirabu 6 2,000, 000 
Continental Cotton Company; 7 1 ig pene SC 3.000, 000 
Oon aonta Packing Companys with Standard pany; controls sardine 8,000, 000 
ou 
Cotten Yarn Combination; pes —7 mills in Massachusetts 44 777 A 8,400, 000 
Encaustic Tile Company; to control all companies 4,000,000 
Federal Sewer ite Com: 227 RS RE 10, 750, 000 
Hot Air Furnace ufacturers’ Association; fixes prices aS 15, 000, 000 
pe plea ease Automobile and Vehicle Tire 88 3 rub 1.500, 00 
er Paper Combination; forming with 4 Massa: usetts companies 1 1, 000, 000 
Mach — 2 -Evans Glass Company; forming—5 chimney concerns, 2,000, 000 
eee Steet Rubber Company; to control facturens; Axes prices E EAE a OE 5, 000, 000 
National Association of Wagon Rak T es oe 140, 000, 000 
National Car 5 Company; forming in Californaa 10, 000, 000 
National Ca y; forming—nearly a Bulle in 150, 000, 000 
National Tabte Association; 39 firms; fixes prices 12, 000, 000 
National Glass Company; 17 flint bottle, etc. companies P 4, 000, 000 
National Screw Com: y; forming—inc udes American and 13 other companies 10, 000, 000 
National Straw 9 3 Will act with eee Company 2,000, 000 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Com ‘orming with 7 companies AS a 2, 500, 000 
Patent Leather Combination: 7 — 95 por cent of United States produ 1 20, 000, 000 
Pittsburg Laundry Company VF 1. 750, 000 
Puget Sound Packers’ ‘Association; 8 big salmon packers; fixes prices... 5 17,000, 000 
Republic Iron and Steel Company; 31 bar and forge iron companies, etc 30, 000, 000 
Scapmakers’ Combination; mee Ge big ern oo r calueseceed br cka AR 1 25, 000, 000 
Southern New England NS RAE COMTI TOTEE R A a lates 15,000, 000 
8 mene (Mass. Broweries Campeny: e c E 1, 150,000 
5 re ca 3 
mpanxy; —95 per 8 
unm Steel and Chain Dam 30, 000, 000 
ted Fruit e 10 20, 000, 000 
United Power Power 12, 500, 000 
nns 
vent tates Dry Paint Com y; forming—mineral 13, 000, 000 
United States Flour Milling pany; forming—19 8, 500, 000 
United States Glue Com vs Toming. to control Laius 15, 000, 000 
United States Worsted Yarn Company; f. ng ioun to Pie eka ä 20, 000, 000 
United 5 gee mills in Missouri and FER . 5, 000, 000 
Western Drug Jobbers; f. g- Western e FSO SE SSS BASSES | SRE OE Re a ER 115, 000; 000 


1 Estimated, * $2,133,000 bonds. * $17,000,000 bonds. “4 $100,000, 1000 5 28050 ree 8 500 3 bonds. 51.500, 000 6 per cent bonds. 7 $1,150,000 bonds. 
per cent bon: 
u the above list only the capital stock and bonds actually 3 or proposed to be issued at once are given, when known. Some of the 5 in =e 
list include trusts in the mai niet. T Thus the United Fruit Com pany — — the Boston Fruit Company; the United States Flour Millin. 
includes the Hackar Jonos ewell Milling Company, etc. Some of trusts are under different names, since bein formally organized. Thus iS 15 
Sash, Door, and Blind Co: robably includes but little more than the Sash and Door Combination; the erican Shipbuild Company is t 2 — 
incorporated name of the „Nee ï teamers Combination. Some of the trusts marked 5 are so far advanced that Fetraction 
Others have simply secured options on plants and are attempting to float me bonds and stoc 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have no desire to consume the| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to ia ser 
time of the Senate in unnecessary discussion, although I should | of the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, an 
be pleased, if the circumstances would warrant, to take up some | order is made, . 
other features of this Republican Administration and review them; The speech referred to is as follows: 
but I will yield to the seeming demand on the part of my friends ADDRESS BY HON, WILLIAM J. BRYAN, DELIVERED AT THE CHICAGO ANTI- 


on both sides of the Chamber that we may transact some much- 3 CONFERENCE—THE DEMOCRATICO POSITION CLEARLY STATED. 
needed business. r. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: I appreciate the very kind words 
fa 
But, Mr. President, before yielding the floor, I desire to ask oken by Governor Stanley in presenting me to this . 1 am glad I 
goj rem ve in a country where e can differ from one another. differ honestly, 
unanimous consent to have inse as part of my arks a S ede their convictions boldly, and yet respect one another and acknowl- 


speech delivered by Hon. W. J. Bryan at the Chicago anti-trust | cage one another's rights. I am not vain enough, however, to think that 
covference of recent date. any good will which has been expressed by the people toward me is due to 


= 


1900, 


personal merit. If I have had political friends, it is because people belicve 
with me in certain ideas, or rather, because | believe with them in certain 
ideas. It is theidea that makes the man. The man is only important as he 
helps the idea. * 

come this morning to discuss in your presence a great question—a ques- 
tion of growing importance to the American ple. The trust 3 is 
not a new principle, but the trust principie is manifesting itself in so many 
Ways and the trusts have grown so rapidly that people now feel alarm 
about trusts who did not feel alarmed three years ago. 

The trust question has grown in importance, because within two years 
more trusts have been organized, when we come to consider the capitaliza- 
tion and the magnitude of the interests involved, than were organized in all 
the previous history of the country, and the people now come face to face 
with this question: Is the trust a blessing or acurse? If a curse, what rem- 
edy can be applied to the curse? 

T want to start with the declaration that a monopoly in private hands is 
indefensible from any standpoint, and intolerable. I make no exceptions to 
the rule. Ido not divide monopolies in private into good monopolies and bad 
monopolies, There is no good monopoly in private hands. There can be no 
good monopoly in private hands until the Almighty sends us angels to pre- 
side over the monopoly. 

There may be a despot who is better than another despot, but there is no 
good despotism. One trust may be less harmful than another. One trust - 
nate may be more benevolent than another, but there is no good monopoly 
in private hands, and I do not believe it is safe for . permit any man 
or group of men to monopolize any article of merchandise or any branch of 


nstry. 
Whati is the defense made of the T fl The defense of the monopoly 
is always placed on the ground that if you allow a few people to control the 
market and fix the price they will be to the people who purchase of 
them. The entire defense of the trusts rests upon a money argument. If 
the trust will sell toa man an article for a dollar less than the article will 
cost under other conditions, then in the opinion of some that proves a trust 
to be a good thing. 

In the first place, I deny that under a monopoly the price will be reduced. 
In the second place, if under a poe ak the —.— is reduced, the objections 
to a monopoly from other standpoints far outweigh any financial ad van 
that the trust could bring. But I protest in the inning against settling 
every question upon the dollar argument. I protest against the attempt to 
drag every question down to the low level of dollars and cents 

In 1859 Abraham Lincoln wrote a letter to the Republicans of Boston who 
were celebrating Jefferson's 1 in the course of the letter he said: 
“The Republican y believes in the man and the dollar, but in case of 
conflict it believes in the man before the dollar.” In the early years of his 


A tion he sent a message to Con and in t message he 
warned his 5 against the approach of monarchy. 
And what was it that alarmed pim’ He said it was the attempt to put 


capital upon an equal footing with, if not above, labor in the structure of 
government, and in that attempt to put capital even upon an equal footing 
with labor in the structure of government he saw the approach of monarchy. 
Lincoln was right. Whenever you put capital upon an equal footing with 
Jabor or above labor in the structure of government you are on the road 
toward a government that rests not u reason, but upon forve. 
Nothing is more important than t we shall in tho beginning rightly 
understand the relation between money and man. Man is the creature of 
„and money is the creature of man. Money is made to be the servant of 
r and 1 protest against all theories that enthrone money and debase man- 


What is the pn ofthe trust or the monopoly? For when I use the 
word trust I use it in the sense that the trust means monopoly? What is the 
purpose of monopoly? Yon can find out from the speeches made by those 
who are connected with trusts. I have here aspeech made by those who are 
connected with the trusts. 

I have here aspeech made by Charles R. Flint at Boston on the 25th day 
of last May, and the mornin papers of the 26th in describing the meetin 
said he defended trust ciples before an exceedingly sympathetic aude 
ence, and then added: For his audience was com: almost exclusively 
of Boston bankers.” „We thus secure,“ he says, * the advan of larger 

tions of capital and ability; if I am asked what they are, the answer 


— — star ve while work goes on in other factories without loss to the 
manufacturers, 

It means that when the trust has frozen out the striking employees in one 
factory and compelled them to return to work at any price to secure b 
for their wives and children. it can provoke astrike somewhere else and freeze 
the workmen out there. Whena branch of industry is entirely in the hands of 
one great monopoly, so that every skilled man in that industry has to go to 
the one man for employment, then that one man will fix wages as he F 
and 8 men will share the suffering of the man who sells the raw 
materials. 

“There is no multiplication of the means of distribution, and a better force 
of salesmen takes the place of a large number.“ That is the next advantage 
named. I want to warn you that when the monopoly has absolute control, 
brains will be at a discount, and relatives will be found to fill these positions. 
When there is competition, every employer has to get a good man to meet 
competition, but when there is no competition, anybody can sit in the oflice 
and receive letters and answer them, because everybody has to write to the 
tame house for anything he wants. 

There is no question about it. A trust, a monopoly, can lessen the cost of 
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distribution. But when it does 5 has no assurance that it will get 
any of the benefits from that reduction of cost. But you will take away the 
necessity for skill and brains. You will take away the stimulus that has 
given to us the quick, the ever alert commercial traveler. These commer- 
cial evangelists, wha go from one part of the country to the other, proclaim- 
ing the merits of their respective goods, will not be needed, because when 
anybody wants merchandise all he has to do is to write to the one man who 
has the article for sale, and say What will vou let me have it for to-day!” 

And here is another advan’ : “Terms and conditions of sale become 
more uniform and credit can be more safely ented” The trust can not 
only fix the price of what it sells, but it ean fix the terms upon which it sells. 
You can pay cash, or, if there is a discount, it is just so much discount, and 
you have to trust to the manager's 1 as to what is fair when he is 
on one side and you on the other. I have read some of the advantages which 
a 1 trust magnate thinks will come to the trust. 

hat is the first thing to be expected of a trust? That it will cut down 
expenses. What is the second? at it will raise prices. We have not had 
in this country a taste of a complete trust, a complete monopoly, and we can 
not tell what will be the results of a complete monopoly by looking at the 
results that have followed from an attempt to secure a monopoly. A cor- 
oration may lower prices to rid itself of competitors; but when it has rid 
tself of competitors, what is going to be the result? 

My friends, all you have to know is human nature. God made men selfish. 
Ido not mean to say that he made a mistake when he did, because selfish- 
ness is merely the cutgrowth of an instinct of self-preservation. It is the 
abnormal development of a man's desire to protect himself; but every- 
body who knows human nature knows how easy it is to develop that side of 
a man’s being. Occasionally I find a man whosays he is not selfish, but when 
Ido, I find a man who can prove it only by his own affidavit. 

We get ideas from every source, An iden is the most op faba thing that 
aman can get into his head. An idea will control a man’s life. An idea will 


revoluti acommunity,a State, a nation, the world. And we never know 
when we are going to get an idea. Sometimes we get them when we do not 
want to get them, and sometimes we get them from sources w. would not 
be ex to furnish ideas. 


We get them from our fellow-men; we get them from inanimate nature; 
we get them from the animals about us. I once got a valuable idea from 
some hogs. I was riding through lowa and saw some hogs rooting in a field. 
‘The flrst thought that came to my mind was that those hogs were 8 
a great deal in yalue, and then my mind ran back to the time when I liv 
upon a farm and we hogs. 

Then I thought of the way in which we used to protect 3 from the 
hogs by putting 7 in the noses of the hogs; and then the question came 
to me, why did we doit? Not to keep the hogs from getting fat, for we were 
more interested in their getting fat than they wero; the sooner they got fat 
the sooner we killed them; the longer they were in getting fat the longer 
they lived. But why did we put the rings ín their noses? 

So that while they were getting fatthey would not destroy more than they 
wore worth. And then the thought came to me that one of the t pur- 
poses of 8 was to put rings in the noses of hogs. I don’t mean to 
say anything offensive, but we are h In hours of temptation we 
are likely to trespass upon the rights of others. 

I believe in self-government. I believe in the doctrines that underlie this 
Government. I believe that people are capable of governing themselves? 
Why? Because in their sober moments they have helped to put rings in their 
own noses, to protect others from themselves, and themselves from others in 
hours of temptation. And so I believe we must recognize human nature. 
We must recognize selfishness, and we must so make our laws that people 
shall not be permitted to trespass upon the rights of others in their efforts 
to secure advantages for themselves. 

I believe society is interested in the esi ered of every citizen. I wish 
we mhs have a condition where every adult who died might die leaving to 
his widow and children enough property for the education of his children 
and the support of his widow. Society is interested in this, because if a man 
dies and leaves no provision for his wife and children the burdens fall upon 
society. But while I wish to sce every person secure for himself a com 
tency, I don't want him to destroy more than he is worth while he is doing 


And I believe the principle of monopoly finds its inspiration in the desire 
of men to secure monopoly what they can not secure in the open field of 
competition. In other words, if I were going to try to find the root of the 
monopoly evil, I would do as I have often had occasion to do—go back to the 
Bible for an explanation—and I would find it in the declaration that the love 
of money is the root of all evil. 

1 will not ask you all to agree with me: we have not met here as a body of 
men who agree. We have met here as a body of men who are seeking the 


light, and each bught to be willing to hear what 1 other person has to 
say, and each of us should desire the triumph of that which is true more 
than the triumph of that which he may t to be t. 


rue. 

Let me repeat that the primary cause of monopoly is the love of money and 
the desire to secure the fruits of monopoly; but I believe that falling prices, 
caused by the rising dollar, have contribu’ to this desire and intensified 
it, because people, seeing the fall in prices, and measuring the loss of invest- 
ments, have looked about for some means to protect themselves from this 
loss, and they have joined in combinations to hold up prices to protect their 
investmonts from a loss which would not have occurred but for the rise in 
the value of dollars and the fall in the level of prices. 

Another thing that, in my Judgment, has aided monopoly is a high tariff. 
Nobody can dispute that a ta) law, an import duty, enables a trust to 
charge for its product the price of a similar foreign produet plus the tariff. 

Now, some have suggested that to put everything on the free list that 
trusts make wonld destroy the trusts. Ido not agree with this statement, as 
it is made so broadly. I believe that the high tariff has been the means of 
3 sey that it has aided trusts to collect more than they otherwise 
could collec 

But I do not believe you could destroy all trusts b; uiting al trust-made 
articles on the free list. Why? Because if an article can produced in 
this country as cheaply as it can be produces abroad, the trust could exist 
without the aid of any tariff, although it could not extort so much as it could 
with the tariff, e some relief may come from modifications of the tariff. 
we can not destroy monopoly until we lay the ax at the root of the tree and 
make monopoly impossible by law. 

It has been suggested that discrimination by raflroads has aided the trusts. 
No question about it. If one man can secure from s railroad better rates 
than another man, he will be able to run the other man out of business, And 
there is no question that discrimination and favoritism secured by one cor- 
poration sa a 9 have Lineal Age 5 ia enabling the fa- 
vored corporation to secure a complete monopoly. 

Now, that can be rse DA p laws thas will prevent This discrimination; 
but when we prevent the discrimination—when we eana every producer 
upon the same footing and 3 prevent favoritism—mon y may 
still exist. The remedy must go further. It must be complete enough to 
prevent the organization of a monopoly, 

Now, what can be done to prevent the organization of a monopoly? I 
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think we difor more in remedy than we do in our opinion of ee Ph oe an 
venture — — m that few people y defend monopoly as a 


a trust o tion as a good thing, but I im 0 — 5 3 di ference will 
be as to remedy, and I want, for a moment, to 

We have a dual form of government. We havo n State Aarena ESN anda 
Federal Government, and while this dual form of government has its adyan- 
tages, and, to my mind, advanta 3 can hardly be overestimated, yet 
it also has its 7 disadva ntages. You prosecute a trust in the United 
States court, it hides behind State 5 ty; and when you prosecute it 
in the State conrt, it to cover under Federal jurisdiction—and we 
* had some difficulty in prosecuting a remedy. 

I belicve we ought to have remedios im both State and nation, and that 
they should be concurrent remedies. In the first place, every State has, or 
should have, the right to create any private corporation which, in the jndg- 
mont of the ople of the State, is conducive to the welfare of the people of 
that State. eve we can safely intrust to the people of a State the set- 
tlemont of a question which 8 them. If they create a corporation, 
and it becomes destructive of their bost Sen tyrone they can destroy that cor- 
poration, and we can safely trnst them both to create and to annihilate, if 
conditions make annihilations necessary. 

In the second place, the Stute has, dr should have, the right to prohibit 
any foreign corporation from doing business inthe State, and it has, or should 
havo, the right to impose such restrictions and limitations as the l> people of 
the ‘State may think necessary upon foreign corporations do ess in 
the State, In other words, the ple of the State not ould h hayo a a 
right to create the corporations Borst Pv want, but they should be permitted 
protect themselves a t an 

But I do not think eln 
there must be a Federal remody, and I believe Congress has, or should have, 


tion, u any corporation o ee in cots Ah tate that wants to do business 
th dion auch limitadions acct restrictions: eve tothe TOAS 
e corporation suc us an ons, 6ven 0 to 
to Congress the 


public. 

N 3 I belicve that these concurrent remedies will prove effective. To 
repeat, the people of every State shall first decido whether they want to 
create a corporation. ‘The 1 esa Ko decide whother they want any ontside 


corporation to do business ©; and, if so, upon what conditions: and 
then Congress shall e — th right to pisco upon every TA doin, 
business outside of the State in w en it is organized such itations ee | 
restrictions as may be ete the protection of the public. 

I do not beliove that the of one State can rely upon the people of an- 
other State in tho of corpora 


I will give you a rea- 
son: I have here a letter that y was sontor ont by a Delaware oeporation: with 
an office in New York. It is a most remarkable document—the most remark- 
able document on this subject that has ever fallen under my observation. 
We have talked about the State of Now Jersey having a law favorable to 
s. Ihavea letter here which shows that in ar ioiai re adopted n 
law for the purpose of making Delaware more friendly to tho than 
ee Peer Let me read the letter. It is a little lone, but it will repay 


read 
The State of Delaware has just adopted the most favorable of oxistin 

general corporation laws—one marking a forward step in the evolution o 

corporations. It does not encourage reckless incorporation, nor permit the 


existence of wild-cat oo: ; but it pete at the least to action tothe 
rights to stoukholtarn t ee reduces restrictions ered nigh sara 
animum. ‘The enactment is isnot th Femur as in the case 


hesitating, halting, en: 9 it wah a eee saa 
the fein © measure, tram oy: a AA N able ogee ES 


yah Aee 0 ll which should embody the good and elimina 5 States a of 


The law is based broadly u — 1 of the State of New Jorsoy, and em- 
braces all ihe Beende rovinloms and edfoguarde foun bevcnd iow Jevumty 
owever, in many y: ar ow Jorso; 
and makes makes Delaware a much more attractive home for businoss corporations 
In the following salient provisions, the eee and New Jersey laws are 
ee tres —.— . ne ; second, it 1 
ny three a corporation may engage in 
any awin osineen arton excepting banking; wane its existenco may be perpetual 
mited; fourth, it may purchase deal in personal property 
wherever aituatod and toany desired s Aire nch. itt tiny bon mortgages 
or mortgagor; sixth, it may conduct 3 ‘anywhere 5 the world; sey- 
enth, stock may 5 issued for propert: d (and in b for’ p es AmA 
ices 2 valuo of and in the absenco of 
tothe hag — 0 a 5 or o oF fran ts es, ey elit 9 —— ; may easily 
1 nepi mnre itself; ninth, its 1 5 not be 
a $2000, and ont $1,000 of this need be su arc gr for; tenth, the 
— of capital stock w ít may issuo is unlimited; eleventh, it may file 
its certificate of tion and even commence business before any sum 
whatever is paid in; N De it — have oi ake ake classes of stock, with 
different privileges or restr’ charter may bo easil 


tions; seventeenth, it may own and vote u the stock of other 
tions: eighteenth, the tani may or may not Umit the author = of 
the directors as to the 
o Delaware law 5 tho 1 docided advantages: Firs 
‘or im San es t three 


Jersey stockholders must meet in that State. ]“ 
Yon see it is a decided advantage over eee oer Jersoy law in that respect. 
“Fourth, the 9 stock and transfer books (which in a New Jersey cor- 
tion must be kept in the State — kept in of out of Delaware, in tho 
Miscretion of the are th, of the books by intermed- 
dlors is much more d ficult under the 1 Delaware law than under the laws of 


ed tye cash, property, or ed, and in the ab: 
8 nt of th the boone cag dor 


New E aw is won its 
y but not for service.) th, f . g 


classes corporat 
per hye i steum-heating, power, gas- piping 
more ki 
paa ion 
after ha the ordinary advan 


“Nin 0 8 of A Delaware corporation is required to give 
8 confidential intorms: H 


“Tenth, tho certificate noed not show, nor need public record be in an: 
Ar made of the amount of stock ack subscribed by any inco: tor. x 


nd then tho lotter adds: ny is authorized to act as the agent 
and trustee of Rd Sack pope organized under the Delaware law. It will 
maintain the princi he company in Delaware and keep an 
agent in e wi thes Stata, itt teror . 15 r the purpose of facilitating 
incorporation of companies W of aiding them to comply, 
at a minimum expense, with then 988 of tho Delaware law. Weare 


ready to aid and give full information to incorporators or thoir counsel. Wo 
do not interfere between attorncy and client. We do not conduct a law 

business, Copies of the Delaware — 5 blank forms of information concern- 
ing Delaware corporations, furnished on application. 

an communications to us are confiden 

A Voice from the Gallery. Colonel, Delaware and Now Jersey are both 

8 States, are they not? 

Mr. BRYAN. They were not in 1806. 
Wrong ssc Voice from the Gallery, Has the gentleman any more questions 


Mr. BRYAN, Iam very glad to have questions asked, because we are sock, 
tho truth. 


ver 
tions ‘and = restrain. to limit. pont if necessary, to annihilate, x. I Í believe 
trust ‘ederal Gov- 


they oes no longer ox 
Lam here to hear, to receive information, and to adopt any method that 
anybody AO E EORPA RREH that looks to tho annihilation of tho trusts, 
ne meth rred to me, and itscoms to moa complete method. It 
may not commend itself to you. Ifyou havesomething better, I shall accept 
it in the placo of this which Iam abont to suggest. But the method which 
occurs to me is this: Neen “State a should mes a lew . that no cor- 


oration organized in an ould do business outside of the State in 
8 which it is organized un at it tod by Congress 


body created by Congross to 
pecure permission to do business 8 x the State, then the license can be 
granted upon conditions which will, in the ey Bis prevent the watering 


of stoci; in the second place, provant il of the trat ang tee peanon of eposene) e, 
business o! 


ane third, provide for publici as to all of 


A Vorcr. Colonel, Would such a Taw be cont tutional? 

Mr. BRYAN. I was going to come to that, I am glad you mentioned it. 
W LDAA LOak is tha a ought to pass such a Inv. If itis un- 
constitutional, and so declared es Court, Iam in favor of an 
amendment to the ‘Constitution Anne wil o Congress power to destroy 
every trust in the 8 The first 8 I suggest is that no 
water should bo allowed in the stock. Ido not saree with t t who say it 
— a matter entirely immaterial whether a corporation has water in its stock 


not. 

ba tom be true that in the lonk eun; if yon aro ablo to run as long as tho 
corporation can, the stock will fall to its natural level; but during all that 
time _ on; during all that time the trust demands the Hight to 
collect dividends upon 88 represented 
beliove a any State should tion of a corporation wit 
a single drop o ee ck of ee ee Tho farmer can not 
intlate the value of — tanta th ing the value of that 2857 Tho mor- 

0 


ch in the stora — apd 
sor bo permitted to put ont stock Pnt represents 


Why should the corporation 
no real value? 

Why, there are instances where there are $4 of water for gl of mono. 

fin Bar, oe grosts Do I hear ee bid? 1 ha 

r. BRYAN a man su seven. ear u * vo 

known it to bat volta, but I am a conservative man and I must maintain my 
reputation. No man can end stock that s does not represent money in- 
yested, and only in the case of a monopoly can you secure dividends upori 
stock that does not represent money invested. 

We had a Jaw in Nebraska that was intended to regulate 3 Anane ad 
One railroad in onr State wascapitalized and bonded for more than fi 
what it would cost to duplicate the road. and yet the a held that: inn fix. 
ing rates and in determining what was fair compensati hin — 8 railroad we 
— 3 * — been on . — th . — Mong bn 
and when O case went O Supreme 
ich, while I can not i anoto ite exact languago, was in substance 


= compre whi 
That in a number of what was a reasonable rate wo had to take into con- 
Loren a anumber of things besides the present value of that 


road, mens- 
the cost of reproduction. If the watering of the stock is tted, 
purchaser 


o one nt in money invested, beca 
ae | Ra TTE for if he will only investigate: but,as a matter of fact, the hold- 
rs of watered 
8 Now, it this 2 15 granted, then the first. condition can be that any 
ee wl Sods do business 5 of Mars State in hap it is 98 
to that bona fide and 


board or body proof that that stock is 
sea there 575 no no water in and In my qu ent, ws Res you twill go more 
B issue stock represented 
roying monopoly in the the United Eta 


ths way tow toward deatroyin 
should provide for publicity, As has been wells ad by men who 

mine spoken here, corporations cau not claim that they mare n right, or that 

it is necessary, to cover their transactions with secrecy, — when you pro- 


vido at een Sah 15 pate rem ig A w in the cor- 
ration, jus! cing, and just wha i$ making, a will taken ae 
other long step toward the destru Red 1 of monopoly. -i 


Iam not willing to stop there. Ido not wantto one or two steps; I 
want to go all the way, and mako a monopoly Absola hiy sn! 1 7 75 And 
eee: asa third condition, I suggest that this be granted 

: snows, Mal Sans t 1 5 not und a aera is not at- 
— eng & mono of an or of an mere 
ies and then prov wile nee it th if the law n pelt the the license can be revoked. 


I do not Sellars i in the Government vilegos to be exercised 
corporation without the riit to e iran th them when those AAN 

ow, Imay be mistaken, Dut as T Pavo studied the subject tt has seemed 
to mo that this method of doaling ould 
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method; but if you once establish the system and the license, then 
gress 


Cu Oren ear, add such now con as may be neces- 
L fe aler of public from the greed and avarice of great 


So a KO DO TAE GERDD IO; AOLA EDAD ARO Paces NOTERI 

but Isay this—that a corporation is created by law; that it is crea’ 
for the Dubie good. ad that if should never be permitted to doa thing that is 
injurious to ublic, and that it any corporation enjoys any privileges 
to-day which are P inrttul to =. pubis those . . ought to be with- 
drawn from it. hy ena ae, Iam willing that we should first see whether 
ities on Barm w. e corporation and take from it its possibil- 
* or 


harm. 
ELEGATE. Would you ee ere to rich individuals also? Suppose 


Rockefeller did it on his own account? 
nt yet where an individual has been 


. BRYAN, We have not reached a 
able to do harm, and, in my judgment, if we would abolish those laws that 


gns privi and some men the favoritesof the Government, 
by his own brain and muscle, could ever earn enough money to be 

armia to the le. 
A DELEGATE. twill you say to the . hundred mil- 


and four billions of loans 
say it would not be ae to have all the loans 


I want to add to 


lions of money in the vaul 
Mr. Bayan Well, I woul 
collected at 9 


Following ou suggestion the tleman has 
what I have cad n My contention is that we 


ve been placing 

thedollar redo aes that we have been out ‘favorites and —— 
ing upon them spacer pe ande vantage ae Daye iven them has 
been given them to de ent of r people. tion is that 
there is a vicious principle running through the SA policies which we 
bave been p ng; that in our taxation we have been imposing upon the 
t struggling masses the burden of government, while we have been vot- 

fie the to a few people who will not pay their share of the ex- 


penses the overnment. 

man who mes iar 5 <a naisso t form of ireen y- A 1 2 
man W pay only pays one who o pay only 

ys $10, the law that compels t contribution from these two men vir- 

2. es $5 from one man's ped ne pong and puts that $5 into the other man’s 

et, and I have claimed tha: we were mak- 

g the paoe: people pay not onl 


rogress hat 
bution of the S pardons of government. 
t stated that there was a time only iring Within tho city the agri- 
BRE oe implements owned by the farmers living wi! he city limits of 
were for more than all the m returned for 
taxa’ by priva- wate citisans. a Tdo not know whe 8 rue or not, but 
I saw it stated as a fact. There are some poh who have visible p: arty, 
others l ible prosult the pe —- 00 
aoe 


property have Arat hede 
have been paid by tho owners Tot inno property 1 8 9 an 


income tax because I ve it the 
Ido nln penege pi to argue the qu peed — here, because I want to avoid the 
discussion of any questions that might be considered If the Gov- 


— will quit 22 out favorites and follow the doctrine of equal 
all and to no man, I have no fear that any man, by 
will be able tosecure Soene note 


fellow-men. If 


we 


can meet that question when it arises, and Iam a Een eard om 
of society to meet e uestion that arises and rem 

... SIGMUND ZEI t will you do. Cone with timillisnatres 

already exist? Su call the industries, 


o 
fore our laws go into tion? 
Aa opera 


‘erence 
vidi sie uhoti A 2 a corpora- 
—at — that rule is so nearly universal t think a ont accept it 
as a basis for legislation. Every trust rests upon, a corpora’ and 
111. The corporation is a man-made man. 
en God made man as the climax. of creation, he looked upon his work 


and said that it was good, 8 hen God his work the tallest man 
was not much taller than the shortest, and aie Plan. Wo man was not much 
r than the est. That was God e looked upon his work 


stronge. 
and said that it was not quite as good as it —— be. and so we made a ficti- 
eyes person calied a corporation, that is in some ces a hundred times, 
d times, a — times, stronger than the God-made man. Then 
made giant out among the God- made men. When God 
made man he Ia limit to his existence, so that if he was a bad man, he 
could not do harm long; but when we made our man-made man we raised 
gs — astoage. In 2 States a 5 is given tual lite. 
hen God made e breathed i him that 


e man, h soul, warned 
in 1 next world he would be held accountable for the deeds done in the 
flesh; but when we made our man- o man, we did not give him a soul, 
and if he can avoid punishment in this world he need not worry about the 


My contention is that the government that created must retain control, 
and that the man- e man must be admonished; Remember now thy 
creator in the days of thy youth,” ant throu By, men thy entire lite. 
Let me call your attention again to this distinction. We are not Leg: d 
3 we are not dealin; rights. Weare d 
a, with the man-made man and artifi ges. 
t Government gives the Goverment can takeaway. What the Gov- 
ernment creates it can control, and I insist that both the State government 
and be Federal Government must yo the God-made man the man- 


. — na 


want to protest doctrine — the trust is a na 
natural laws. It Erst true. Tho trust is the natural —— of un- 
created by man-made laws. There are some who would 
—— 8 or bad. on the und that it is destiny, and that you 


ot inquire e Tus fact that it is 3 ariy 3 the fact 
chat! it is proves that it has come to stay, an most frequently 
made in C 


on like it or not. Isay that that is the 
u behalf of an error—it is here; it has 


come 8 y. FF it? 

1 believe that in a 3 is not what is, but what 
ought to be, and thate oposition mus F 
If you can prove 8 5 let it stay; but if you can not 

hind the assertion that i 


that it is good, you can not . "that 
you can not get rid of it. I believe that the Ame le can get rid of 
anything that they do not want and that they ought to got rid of everything 
N EASA believe that itis the duty of every citizen to 


countrymen the benefit of his conscience udgment, and es his a 
8 be it small cranes: upon the right side of every question that arises, 
In the 8 ot questions we should find out 3 co 


rice of the finished product, and the wages paid to labor, and you will have 
An industrial aristocracy besido w which a agos paid to labor, an bean inno- 
cen 
I may be in error, but, in m ent, a ernment of the people. 
the people, and for the z im whena few men control 2 
the sources of produc’ conten Be a Coe ga A all the rest on such 


terms as the few may prescribe. iove that this nation is the hope of the 
world. I believe that the 3 of Independence was the grandost 
document ever 8 by human eg The frut truths of that t declaration are 
3 to : that 


Such a go t is im 2 Place 
the food and cl all that we eat and wear and in the hands of afew 
people, and instead by the syndicates, of the it will be govern- 
ment of the syndicates, by * and for the syndicates. Establish 
such a rnment and the will soon be powerless to secure a legisla- 
tive remedy for any abuse. lish such a system, and on rte night before 
election the em candidate tsanccessftl ey apc, 
tion unless eS 3 — is gu 


Estab! ogg the right of suffr. 
the ch a government and instead of Bh Song ood heads o sb 
beach man empowered to vote as ian times as he has em- 

conn! 


2 control the pri 
t thing. 

The . has no wages 5 
ees and when 9 
what the farmer * y 2 


ing men in the factories not to 1 to crush tho 
as soon as the farmer is 5 8 inne tard 
test of endurance the farmer eit s —— it longer than the laboring 
I como an cultural State—one of the Ele agricultural States 
of this nation—and I want to say to yoy that w I 
lieve, a unit against the trusts, we can stand the trusts longer than the 
laboring man can; we can stand all the vicious policies of government longer 
than the laboringman can. The FF 
‘izatior and he will be the last one to disappear. The farmer 
wants to own nk that this 


farm. 
Take his farm from him by mo if but the man who fi 
closes the mo: and bu td eee Tomika ek the farm. Ho a 


—— the wife of old 
ou close your factories ite will take al be ghee poten tah = 
ditios to feed the F 


a ious l 
Bnr my f — should we to see who can hold out the longest in. 
is) Wh 1 5 the most hardships 


Whe no! try by 8 and te gl 
and to the prosperity of this nation? Why not with each other to 
who can contribute most to e this Government what ae fathers in- 
tended it tø be? For one panana years this nation has been the light of the 


14 


world. For one hun 0 struggling people of all nai have 
looked to this nation for tine ak and inspiration. 
Let us settle these great questions; sg us teach the world the Pappy and 
pra 


a government that comes from the pooni o; let us show them how 
how prosperous people can be. God 
to craw! on hands and knees and others toride — . — — backs. ee us show 
Takan be done when we put into Then tis nation wil Fu 
. of equal rights. Then 1 
—.— and lead the other nations step by step in the ——.— 
race toward a higher civilization. 
SECOND SPEECH. 


Laaer 


y the best 
tleman * through destroying 
did not suagest a better —— ot 


of no great value to the 
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pone Fot to know what to do is often a convenient position to occupy, but 
t contributes very little to the settlement of a question. 

My plan is this: First, that the State has, or should Deve tnd right to cre- 
ate whatever private corporations the ple of the State desire. 

Second. That the State has, or should have, the right to impose such limi- 
tations upon an outside corporation as the people of the State may think nec- 
essary for their own protection. That protects the right of the 8 of the 
State to say, first, what corporations they shall organize in their State, and 
second, what corporations they shall permit to come from other States to do 
business in their State. 

Third. That the Federal Government has, or should have, the right to im- 
pose such restrictions as Congress may think necessary upon any corporation 
which does business outside of the State in which itis 9 

In other words, I would preserve to the people of the State all the rights 
that they now have, and at the same time have Congress exercise a concur- 
rent remedy tosupplement the State remedy. When the Federal Govern- 
ment licenses a corporation to do business outside of the State in which it 
was organized, it pereg pornos it todo business in any State, under the con- 
ditions imposed by that State, in addition to the conditions imposed Py the 
Federal Government. I would not take away from the people of the State 
any right now existing, but I would have the Federal Government and the 
State 8 exercise the powers that may be necessary to annihilate 
every mon i 
I do not agros with the gentleman that you can not annihilate a monopoly. 
I believe it is possible to do so. While the gentleman was I could 
not help thinking of the lines ofa song. While he was destroying every rem- 
edy suggested, and yet presenting no other, I thought of the lines: 


“Plunged in a gulf of deep despair, 
Ye wretched sinners lies 


Now, it is a great deal easier to find fault witha 8 3 
0 e author 


g until the people are protected. 
e have not met here to destro 


pope is unconstitutional. 
ibit such an act of Congressas I suggest. Suppose that Con Ast k 

o State it 
must a A by Congress for the pur- 
pose, al cense to do business. Pappor the law should provide three condi: 
tions upon which the license coul issued: 

1. That the evidence should show that there was no water in the stock; 

2. That the evidence should show that the corporation has not attempted 
in the past, ard is not now attemp „to monopolize any branch of indus- 
try or any article of merchandise; an 

3. Providing for that publicity which everybody has spoken of and about 
which 5 agrees. 

Su atisdone. Who is here to mr that such a law would be uncon- 
stitutional? The sie orcas Court, in deciding the Knight case, did not say 
that a broader law than the 5 one would be unconstitutional. It is 
true that there are things in the decision which su; that, but until that 
question is presented to the court you can not say that the court has 
upon it. It is also true that Justice Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, assumed 
that a broader law would be held unconstitutional, but no one has a right to 
say that if such a law as Isuggest ware pana and reviewed by the Supreme 
Court it would be held unconstitutio: But suppose the law is passed and 
held unconstitutional, then we can amend the Constitution. 

The gentleman suggests that it is a difficult thing to get two-thirds of both 
Houses and three-fourths of the States to favor such an amendment. That 
is true. It is a difficult thing; but if the people want to destroy the trusts, 
they can control two-thirds of both Houses and three-fourths of the States, 
But what is the alternative? Sit down and do 8 them to 
trample upon you, ride roughshod over you, and then God that you 
still have some left? The people are told to be contented, but I think con- 
haat ron may be carried too 


ar. 
of a man once who had been taught to be contented with his lot, 


tentment came „and as he watched the dog turn around a corner 
in the Sree eerie the bread away, he said: Well, thank God, I still have 
my a 8 
Aar there are people who seem to think we ought to be satisffed with 
anything. My friends, the American ie ges are entitled to the best that 
there is. The American people are entitled tothe best system on every sub- 
ject. I believe when these gations are presented to tho American people 
they will select and secure the best system. I donot believe it necessary for 
us to sit down quietly and permit a great gation of wealth tos le 
every competitor. I do not believe that it is in accordance with our ty 
as a people, or in accordance with the rights of the B peed le, to say that be- 
cause a great corporation is o) „therefore, it should be permitted to 
go into the field of a rival, undersell it until it bankrupts it, raising the 
my 1 fe higher prices somewhere else. I don't think it necessary for us 
todo 
I have only suggested a plan. It may not be tho best plan. If you have 
anything better, pr it. If there is any amendment that you can think 


of that will improve it, suggest it. Iam anxious to apply a remedy. 
Let me st one other thing that I believe will be astepin the right 
direction. e great trouble has been that, while our platforms denounce 


corporations, corporations control the elections and p) 
elected to enforce the law under obligations to them. 

Let me ig ot a remedy-—not a remedy, but a step in the right direction. 
Let the laws, State and national, make it a penal offense for any corporation 
to contribute to the campaign fund of any political party. Ne has 
such a law, peers two years ago. Tennessee has such a law, passed two 
years ago. Such a measure was introduced in the State of New York, but 
80 far it has not become a law. 

You remember the testimony taken before a Senate committee a few 
years ago when the head of the sugar trust testified that_the sugar trust 
made it its business to contribute to campaign funds, and when asked to 
which one it contributed replied that it depended upon circumstances, 

“To which fund do you contribute in Massachusetts?’ was asked. “To 
the Republican fund. “To which fund in New York!" “To the Demo- 
cratic fund.“ “To which fund in New Jersey? And the man replied: 
„Well. I will have to look at the books; that is a doubtful State. 

Now, that is almost a literal reproduction of the testimony of one great 

/ 


the men who are 


Fad ergas on the subject of campaign contribution. Ido not mean to say 
a 


that remedy will acomplete one, but I believe that when you pre- 
vent acorporation from contributing to campaign funds, you will make it 
r to secure remedial legislati rations are com- 


ion, because some co 
to contribute; they are blackmailed into contribution; and such a 


tow. would protect a corporation that did not want to contribute, and also 
prevent a corporation from contributing that did want to contribute. 

If the e are in earnest they can destroy monopoly, and you never can 
do any in this until the people are in earnest. hen the American 
people understand what the monopoly ce means I believe there will be 
no power, political, financial, or otherwise, to prevent the people from taking 

on of every branch of Government, from President to the Supreme 
urt, and making the Government responsive to the people's will. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninaG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 11646) making provision for emergencies in river 
and harbor works, for certain surveys, and for the diversion of cer- 
tain appro riations or modification of provisions heretofore made; 

A bill (H. R. 11719) amending section 5270 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; and 

A bill (H. R. 11538) making rc abhor for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and 
for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 638) to extend certain patents of Seth H. Smith; in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10655) to provide 
for the use of timber and stone for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses in the Indian Territory. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4554) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret M. Badger, asks a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr, LoupENSLAGER, Mr. BROMWELL, and Mr. 
a A. DAVENPORT managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S, 4448) to provide an American register for the ships 
Star of Italy and Star of Bengal; 

A bill (S. 4658) relating to the anchorage of vessels in the Ken- 
nebec River at or near Bath, Me.; 

A bill (H. R. 10147) granting a pension to Delia A. Jones; and. 

A joint resolution (S. R. 129) authorizing the President to ap- 

int George W. Kirkman to be a captain of infantry, United 

tates Army. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
the bill (S. 3296) to provide for the establishment of a port of de- 
livery at Worcester, Mass. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bill-and joint resolution; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 8487) for the relief of Col. Charles B. Dougherty 
and other 3 of the Ninth Regiment of Pennsylvania In- 
fantry; an 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 268) to pay the officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate and House of . their respec- 
tive 3 for the month of June on the day following adjourn- 
ment. . 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
following bills and joint resolution: 

A bill (S. 255) to ratify an agreement with the Indians of the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation in Idaho, and making appropria- 
tions to carry the same into effect; 

A bill (S. 1489) granting an increase of pension to Robert C. 


Rogers; 
1155 11 (S. 2497) granting an increase of pension to Sarah W. 
well; 

A bill (S. 2581) to incorporate the National White Cross of 
America, and for other potpore and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 28) relating to the use of the rooms 
lately occupied by the Congressional Library in the Capitol. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of me twa Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills: 

A bill (H. R. 9388) to provide better facilities for the safe-keeping 
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and disbursement of public moneys in the Philippine Islands and 
the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico; and 3 
A bill (H. R. 7950) for the extension of the Columbia road east 
of Thirteenth street. 2 
The message further announced that the House insists upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11646) making provision for emergencies in river and harbor 
works, for certain surveys, and for the diversion of certain appro- 
priations or modification of provisions heretofore made; agrees to 
the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Reeves, and Mr. CATCHINGS managers at the conference on the 
part of the House, 


INDIANS ON FORT HALL RESERVATION. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I ask that Senate bill No, 255, 
which has come from the House of Representatives, may be laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I suggest that all the messages from the other 
House, which are on the table of the Presiding Officer, be laid be- 
fore the Senate. There are quite a number of conference reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives agreeing to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House to the bill (S, 255) to ratify an 
agreement with the Indians of the Fort Hall Indian Reserva- 
ae = Idaho, and making appropriations to carry the same into 
effect. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the d: ing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 255) to teuy ana ement 
with the Indians of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, in Idaho, and making 
appropriations to carry the same into effect, having met. after full and free 
conference haven; to reeommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the House amendments, and 
agrees to the same with certain amendments thereof as follows: 

In line 7 of said House amendment, page 1, after the word “only,” insert 
“excepting as to price and.” 

In line II of said page 1 strike out the words “claimants for” and insert 
“purchasers of.” 
page 2 of said amendment, line 6, after the words “final proof,” insert 
“but no purchaser shall be permitted in any manner to p more than 
160 acres of the land hereinbefore referred to.” 

After the werd the,“ on page 2, line 21, of said amendment, insert “ boun- 


dary line of the.” 
After the word “auction,” page 2, line 22, insert“ payable as aforesaid.” 


resent the conference report. 
e report will be read. 


After the word “acre,” on e 2, line 24, insert, “And vided further, 
That any mineral lands within said 5-mile limit shall be A adas of under 
the mineral land laws of the United States, excepting that the price of such 
mineral lands shall be fixed at $10 per acre instead of the price fixed by the 
said mineral land laws. 

r the word “for,” on 8, line 17, insert: “and subject to the set- 
ting apart as ng lands for said Indians, 480,000 acres of land as herein- 


after provided for.” 
On page 3, line 22, strike out the final s“ in claims; so as to read “claim.” 
On page 3, line 23, strike out the word “any ™ and insert every.“ 
On under the title “Article III,” strike out, beginning at line 9, 
down to and including the words “grazing land,” in line 14, and in lieu thereof 


rt: 

“That in addition to the allotment of lands of said Indians as provided for 
in this . 1 the Interior shall set aside for the use in 
common for said Indian tribes, 480,000 acres of g lands to be selected by 
the Secretary of the Interior, either in one or more tracts as will best sub- 
serve the interest of said Indians." ns 

On page 6, line 20, strike out twelve“ and insert ninety;“ in line 21 
strike out the word months“ and insert . 

On page 7, in article 5 of said amendment, title“ should read “ titles.” 

On page 7, line 25, after the word to,“ insert the word“ the.” 

n 


0: line 3, after the word “dollars,” strike out beginnin, at line 4 
down to and including the word same,“ in line 14, and in lieu thereof in- 
sert: as follows: $500,000 to be distributed per capita to the members of said 


tribes at such times and in such manner as the pene of the Interior 
shall deem to be for the best interests of said Indians, which sum is hereb 
pi pasate out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
of the same remaining unpaid shall draw interest at the rate of 
remaining in the „Which interest shall be paid to 
por capita; and the remaining $1,500,000 to be retained 
in the Treasury of the United States ee to the credit of said Indians, and 
while so retained to draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, to be 
paid to the said Indians per capita annually.” 

On 9 of said House amendment, after the word “tribes,” in line 18, 
insert: „ and that Emsy S. Smith, David Grantham, Zonee Adams, John T. 
Hill, and J. J. Methvin, friends of said Indians, who have rendered to said 
Indians valuable services, shall each be entitled to all the benefits in land 

ly conferred under this agreement the same as if members of said tribes.” 

‘On page 10 of said House amendment, in line 6, strike out one year,” and 


on 
insert ‘‘ninety days.“ 

o 10, line 7, after the word “treaty,” insert: Provided, 

be extended beyond 


Andon thes same 
ats conte — passage go of this 
mon ‘om the 0¹ act. 
On page 12, begin: ngat line 3, strike out down toand including the words 
“entitled the: in line 14. 


shall be sub; to such legislation as Congress may deem proper; and the 
House Aas ek the same. O. H PLATT 


GEORGE L. ŠHOUP, 
JAMES K. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


The report was agreed to. 
PAY OF CONGRESSIONAL EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. ALDRICH. Iask that joint resolution No. 268 from the 
House of Representatives- ma laid before the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint resolution which has been received from the House of 
Representatives, which will be read. 
he joint resolution (H. J. Res. 268) to pay officers and employees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives their salaries for the 
mon 1 June on the day following adjournment was read twice 
y its title. 
Mr. ALDRICH, Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


INTERNATIONAL WHITE CROSS, 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2581) to incor- 
porate the National White Cross of America, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recedo from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 1, and agree to the same, 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 3, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 4, and agree to the same, 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 5, and agree to the same, 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 6, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out all of section 3and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

„SC. 3. That said National White Cross of America shall report annually 
to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia concerning its proceedin, 
together with an itemized statement of all receipts and expenditures, which 
shall be by them transmitted to Congress.” 


H. D. MONEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

SYDNEY E. MUDD, 

S. W. SMITH, 

T. W. SIMS, 
- Managers on the part of the House, 
The report was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF COLUMBIA ROAD, 


Mr. McMILLAN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7950) for the extension of Co- 
lumbis road east of Thirteenth street, and for other purposes, having me 
after full and free conference have a; to recommend and do recommen 
to their r ive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its 8 to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 10, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Add to said amendment the following: 

„The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
and directed to make application to the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia holding a district court for the final ratification and confi 
of the awards of the jury for and in respect to the land condemned for the 
extension of Eleventh street; and said awards, when so ratified, shall be paid 
as provided ay said act of March 3, 1899, anything in said act to the 5 
notwithstanding. And in the event that the assessments for benefits levi 
by the jury in relation to said Eleventh street shall for any reason be de- 
clared void, the said Commissioners of the District of Colum are author- 
ted to make application to said court for a reassessment of 
such benefits under and in accordance with the provisions of this act.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered Il, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 13. That the name of Four-and.a-half street NW. is changed to 
Fourth street NW.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

JAMES McMILLAN, 
REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. W. BABCOCK, 
GEORGE A. PEARRE, 
A. C. LATIMER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Mr. McMILLAN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the a BEE votes of the two Houses 
zn the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3597) to incorporate the 
Frederick Douglass Memorial and Historical Association, having moet, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate e from its amendment numbered 2. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of section 7 of the Senate amendment insert the following, to stand 
as section 7 of the bill: 

uired title in fee 


“SEC. 7. That when the said corporation shall have 
aus the caso may be, of the S property known 


simple tothe whole ora 

as ar Hill, in the vi of Anacostia, in the District of Columbia, and 
formerly occupied as the homestead of the late Frederick Douglass, said land 
and. premises chal be, and hereby are, declared to be exempt from all taxes 
and assessments for taxation so icng as the same shall be used for the pur- 


poses of this incorpora 5 
And tho Senate agree to the same. 
That the sections be numbered consecutively, 
J ee MONIDAN 


LUCIE 
RICHARD R. KENNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The report was agreed to. 
SARAH W. ROWELL. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2197) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to W. Rowell, having met, after full and free 
conference have to recommendand do recommend to their respective 


Honses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Tu line b. after the word “receiving,” insert “and $2 per month additional 
on account of each of the two minor children of said Charles W. Rowell until 
such children shall arrive at the age of 16 years; “ and the House agree to the 
same. 2 


TURNER. 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
J. H. BROMWELL, 
S. W. DAVENPORT, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

The report was agreed to. 
ROBERT C, ROGERS. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
on the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1489) 
ing an increase of pension to Robert C. Rogers, having met, after fi 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its dis ment to the amendment of the 
House and to an amendment as follows: 

In lieu oe e sum by the House insert twenty;“ and the House 

same. 


agree to s 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
P. J. MOCUMBER, 
WILLIAM LINDSAY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
H. C. LQUDENSLAGER, 
J. H. BROMWELL, 
Montgors op the pare of Che Ea 
lanagers on oj louse. 
The report was agreed to, 
VACANT SPACE IN THE CAPITOL, 
Mr. ALDRICH submitted the following report: 
The committee of conference on the 
the amendment of the H 


men 
That the Sena ment to the amendment of the 
H and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
inserted by said 


8 out all of the matter House amendment and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 
That rooms and recently occupied by the Library of Con 


space gress 
the Capitol building shall be divided into three stories, the third story of 
which shall 


used 
as may be designated by the Senate of the United Stat 
y fase th of used 


f ch purpose as may be designa the House of Representatives. 
55. 
a * ou any mone ap- 
popra; re zum to be expen od under the direction of the Architect of 
‘And the House agree to the same. 
NELSON W. ALDRICH, 
8. B. ELKINS, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JOHN DALZELL, 
C. H. GROSVENOR, 
JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to, 
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Mr, ALDRICH. To carry ont the report, I offer the resolution 
Tsend to the desk, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resol That the portion of the space recently occupied by the Co: 
sional eare in the Capitol building which aa set anari 12 Bonato. joint 
resolution No. 28 to be used as designated by the Senate, shall be for 
committee rooms, constructed in accordance with plans prepared by the 
Architect of the Capitol and approved by the Committee on Rules, 


ALLEYS IN WALBRIDGE SUBDIVISION, 


Mr. SULLIVAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present, ` 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9827) to close all alleys in block 3 
of the Walbridge subdivision of Ingleside, in the county of Wash- 
ington. 
firere being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, 5 to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ELKINS. Iask unanimous consent to call up the bill (S. 
4906) providing for leaves of absence to certain employees of the 
Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
bill, which will be read for information. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Before that is agreed to, I should like 
to report a resolution from the Committee on Contingent Ex- 

ses, and ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colorado 
withdraw his motion? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. For what purpose? It was the understand- 
ing this ofternoon that we should go into executive session. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What bill was being read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The, Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asked unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was not read through? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. 

Mr. ELKINS. It was about to be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title was read. The title 
will again be read, 

The 5 852515 again read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I will have to object to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, 


JAMES B. LLOYD, 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. I am directed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by Mr. BuTLER on 
April 11, 1900, to report it with an amendment, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That James B. Lloyd, a citizen of the State of North Carolina, be, 
and he is hereby, appointed to the office of Second Acting Assistant Door- 
keeper of the Senate, at a compensation of $1,800 per annum, to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The amendment of the committee was to strike out all after 
the word ‘‘resolved” and insert: 

That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to t one additional messenger, at the rate of $1,440 per annum, to be 
pale one of the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided for 
y law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

5 I hope the Senator will allow me to call up a 
ittle bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do it afterwards, 

Mr. CHANDLER. We shall not be long. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We shall be but a short time in executive 
session. 

Mr. DANIEL. Allright, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Colorado that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twenty-five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, 

JOHN S. MOSBY. 
Mr. DANIEL. I ask for the prenons consideration of the bill 
S. 8305) to refer the claim of John S. Mosby against the United 
tates for the value of certain tobacco to the Court of Claims, 


1900. 
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The Secretary read the bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. KEAN. I think the bill had better lie over. 
1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey 
objects. 


Mr. DANIEL. T hope the Senator will allow me to explain the 
bill. I hope I may be indulged for a moment by unanimous con- 


sent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey withdraw his objection? ET 

Mr. KEAN. Yes; to allow the Senator from Virginia to ex- 
plain the bill. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, at the time this tobacco was 
taken from Colonel Mosby he was a paroled soldier and under the 
8 of the protection of the United States. It was taken 

rom him and turned over to the Treasury. It seems to me com- 
mon honesty requires that the Government ought to recognize 
this claim if it is proved. All the claimant asks is to be heard. 

Mr. KEAN, I think I must insist on my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes to the Calendar. 

; BENJAMIN F. DENNIS, 


Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimousconsent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 9783) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Dennis. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Benjamin F. 
Dennis, late of Company G, Twenty-second Regiment lowa Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EMERGENCIES IN RIVER AND HARBOR WORKS. 


Mr. MoMILLAN. Iaskleave to present a conference report on 
the bill (H, R. 11646) making provision for emergencies in river 
and harbor works, for certain surveys, and for the diversion of 
certain appropriations or modification of provisions heretofore 


made. 

The 3 T pro tempore. The conference report will be 
received. 

Mr, McMILLAN. Iwill state that the objection made by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker] has been remedied by striking 
out the provision for the preliminary survey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The conference report has 
been read in full to the Senate. One item in it was objected to 
by the Senator from Ohio, and that item has been stricken from 
the bill. Will the Senate agree to the report? 

agreed to. 


The report was 
WINEFRED M, dos. 


Mr. CLAY. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10060) granting an increase of pension to Winefred M. 
oins. 

The Secretary read the bill;and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committée of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Winefred M. 
Goins, widow of John J. Goins, late of Captains Irwin and Mer- 
cer’s companies, Georgia Volunteers, war of 1812, and to pay her 
a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

he bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT LARAMIE, WYO, 


Mr. WARREN. I ask for the consideration of the bill (S. 3335) 
to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Laramie, in the State of Wyoming. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration, 
It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire, by purchase, 

"condemnation, or otherwise, a site and cause to be er thereon 
a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, heating and venti- 
lating 5 and approaches, for the use and accommodation 
of the United States post-office and other Government offices in 
the city of Laramie and State of Wyoming, the cost of the site 
and building, including the vaults, heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus, and approaches, complete, not to exceed $100,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


DENTAL SURGEONS FOR THE ARMY. 


Mr. PETTUS. Iask for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 4044) to provide for the appointment of dental surgeons for 
service in the United States Army. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 


with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the word “Army,” to 
insert and not exceeding 30 in all;” so as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Surgeon-General of the Army, with the ap- 
‘al of the Secretary of War. be, and he is hereby. authorized to emplo; 
tal eons to serye the officers and enlisted men of the tar 

on of not to exceed 1 for every 1,000 of 

ing Winall. Said dental surgeons be em- 
poraa as contract dental surgeons under the terms and conditions applica- 
eto Army contract surgeons, and shall be 
dental monge; trained in the several branches of dentistry, of good moral 
and professional character, and shall pass a satisfactory professional exami- 


Provided, That three of the number of dental pone gen to be iy, ae 
shall be first a nted by the Surgeon-General, with the approval of the 
Secretary of War, with reference to thoir fitness for assignment, under the 
direction of the Surgeon-General, to the s service of conducting the 
examinations and 1 the operations of the others; and for such 
an ex com tion of $00 a month will be allowed: 
vided further, That dental- co graduates now employed in the H tal 
Corps who have been detailed for a period of not less twelve months to 


render dental se: to the aay and who are shown by the reports of 
their superior officers to have rende: 


red such service satisfac may be 
appointed contract dental surgeons without examination. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BATTLE MONUMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


Mr. BUTLER. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 2370) appropriating $10,000 to inclose and beautify the monu- 
ment on the Moores Creek battlefield, North Carolina, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Objection being made, the bill 
goes over. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask for the usual courtesy of the Senate that 
I may make a brief statement before the Senator from Colorado 
insists u his objection. À 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Certainly; I withdraw any objection I have 
made in order that we may have the pleasure of hearing the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this bill has been considered by 
the Committee on the Library and has been amended by it. The 
Committee on the Library recommends an appropriation of $5,000, 
I should like the attention of the Senator who objected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator has my attention. I do not 
know how I can exhibit it further than I am by looking at him 
with entire admiration and respect. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am content with the Senator's 
attention. The bill was introduced for $10,000, the amount peti- 
tioned for for the Moores Creek Battlefield Association, an incor- 

ated association in North Carolina. After consideration, the 
mittee on the Library recommended that the amount be cut 
down to $5,000. It is for a patriotic and worthy purpose. 

I will say that this is not without precedent. Congress has done 
it time and again. I have here on my desk numerous precedents. 
Here is one of the laws that I have [exhibiting], which is on all 
fours with this bill. Itis for the Groton Heights battlefield in 
Connecticut. I have here a list of precedents covering this whole 
sheet [exhibiting] where Congress has made appropriation in 
similar cases, which I will ask to be put in the RECORD without 


ing. 

Mr. GULLOM. What does the bill provide? 

Mr. BUTLER. Itis for an appropriation to inclose and beau- 
tify the Moores Creek battle ground and to ir the monument 
tne erectedonit. This was one of the first battles of the Revo- 
uti war. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina the date of the first battle of the Revolution, at Moores Creek. 

Mr. BUTLER. Its date was some time in the latter part of 


KORRAT 1776. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. On what day of the week? 

Mr. BUTLER. Ihave not the exact day of the month on my 
tongue just now. I think it wasthe 27th. I will putit in the 
RECORD for the Senator to read in the morning deliberately. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Very well, and I will perhaps remove any 
objection to-morrow, but to-night I must insist upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill goes over. 

PAY OF ASSISTANT SURGEONS, 


Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to ask a special favor of the Senate. 
There are three bills here much desired by the War Department. 

I should like to have them acted onin succession. I hope there 
will be no objection, and let me get them off my mind. 

The P. ENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut asks for the present consideration of the bil! (S. 3054) to 
amend section 12 of an act entitled “An act for increasing the 
efficiency of the Army of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 2, 1899, 
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The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 1 providos that assistant surgeons in the Volunteer Army 
of the United States commissioned by the President as captains, 
in accordance with the provisions of an act for increasing the 
efficiency of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes, 
approved March 2, 1899, shall be entitled to the pay of a captain, 
mounted,” from the date of their acceptance of such commission, 
as prescribed by law. 

he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, : 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF DISTRICT MILITIA, 


Mr. HAWLEY. Lask the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 8925) to authorize the detail of an officer 
of the retired list of the Army as adjutant-general of the District 
of Columbia militia. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. It provides that the President of the United States may 
detail as adjutant-general of the District of Columbia militia any 
retired officer of the Army who may be nominated to the Pres- 
ident by the brigadier-general commanding the District of Co- 
lumbia militia, said retired officer while so detailed to have the 
active-service pay and allowances of his rank in the Regular Army. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS, 


Mr. HAWLEY. Lask the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 4869) providing for the retirement of certain 
officers of the Army. 

The Secretary read the bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 

Mr. DANIEL. I object. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Objection being made the bill 
goes over. 

Mr. DANIEL subsequently said: I misunderstood the bill to 
which I objected a few moments ago. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Virginia withdraws his 
objection to the bill that was read. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that when, in 
the opinion of the President, the interests of the Army will be 
benefited thereby, he is empowered to place upon the retired list 
5 Executive order any officer who has been suspended from duty, 
either by sentence of court-martial, or by virtue of an Executive 
order in mitigation of such sentence, for a period extending to or 
within one year of the time of his compulsory retirement for age, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


Is there objection? 


EXTRADITION WITH CUBA, 


Mr, FAIRBANKS submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R.11719) amending section 
5270 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, having met, after fulland 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendments thereto and agree to the said 
bill as it passed the House with the following amendments thereto, viz: 
1. Page 1, line 7, after “ by,” insert or under the contract of.” 
2. P. 1. line 9, strike out the words “any of,” and after the word 
therein.“ in line 9, insert the following: “by the commission of any of the 
following offenses, namely: Murder and assault with intent to commit mur- 
der; counterfeiting or altering money, or uttering or bringing into circula- 
tion counterfeit or altered money; counterfeiting certificates or 8 of 
blic indebtedness, bank notes, or other instruments of public credit, and 
the utterance or circulation of the same; forging or altering, and uttering 
what is forged or altered; embezzlement or criminal 
lic funds, committed by public officers, emplo 
or embezzlement of an amount not less than 8100 in value; robbery; burglary, 


malversation of the pub- 


of breaking and entering, the offices of the Government and public authori- 
ties, or the offices of 1 peaking houses, savings banks, trust companies, 
insurance = 2 com ` 5 the intent to couma 55 rey, t heat 
ury or the subornation of perjury, rape, arson, pi y the law of na- 
per) murder, assault with intent to kill, and manslaughter committed on 
the high seas on a ship owned by or in control of citizens or residents 
of such foreign country or territory and not under the flag of the United 
States or of some other government; malicious destruction of or attempt to 
destroy railways, trams, vessels, bridges, dwellings, public edifices, or other 

buildings, when theact endangers human life.“ 5 
3. Page 1, line 11, after the word “States,” insert the following: or to any 

Territory thereof or to the District of Columbia.” 

Page 1, line 14, strike out the word “authorities” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: military governor or other chief executive officer.” 
5. Page 2, line 7, strike out the words “ora o: and pago 2, line 10, 
after the word “charged,” insert the following: “And provided further, 
That no return or surrender shall be made of any person char; with the 
commission of an offense of a political nature; and 2 e 13, strike 
the ws secure; so 


out the word guaranteg“ and insert in lieu thereof 
that the bill when amended will read as hereinafter stated, 
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ler, late of Company B, Fourth 
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And that the House also agree to said new amendments to the bill as it 
passed the House. ' 
Said bill as amended will read as per annexed copy, 
CHARLE . FAIRBANKS, 
GEORGE F. HOAR 
WILLIAM LINDSAY. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


GEORGE W. RAY, 

1 a the part of the Hi 

° lanagers on the part of the House. 

The report was agreed to. 
BONDS FOR WATERWORKS AT TUCSON, ARIZ. 


Mr. HEITFELD. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4468) to authorize the city of Tuc- 
son, Ariz., to issue bonds for waterworks, and for other purposes, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


ROBERT A. RAGAN, 


Mr. TELLER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
ee of the bill (H. R. 1409) for the relief of Robert A. 

gan. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to Robert A, Ragan, of Washington, D. C., 
his heirs or legal representatives, $5,000, in full and final settle- 
ment of his claim for damages sustained by reason of the death of 
his son, William F. Ragan, from injuries received in the Ford’s 
Theater disaster, June 9, 1893. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

E. B. CROZIER, 


Mr. BATE, Iask unanimous consent for the consideration at 
this time of the bill (H. R. 1871) for the relief of E. B. Crozier, 
executrix of the last will of Dr. C. W. Crozier, of Tennessee. It 
is a very short bill, involving only $195, and I think it will take 
but a minute. 

The PRESIDENT Ay tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill named by the Senator from Tennes- 


see? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I object. 

Mr. BATE. I wish the Senator would let me explain the bill. 
It is a House bill, and is very short. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I shall be very glad to nave the Senator ex- 
er aA but I shall object to the bill when his explanation is con- 
cluded. 

Mr. BATE. Then I will not explain it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


+ JENNIE C. TAYLOR, s 


Mr. KENNEY. Iask unanimous consent for the consideration 
at this time of the bill (H. R, 5508) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Jennie C. Taylor. - 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Jennie C. Taylor, widow of Richard 
G. Taylor, late surgeon, Thirty-fifth Regiment New Jersey Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $25 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARTIN O'CONNOR, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I venture to ask unanimous consent on 
behalf of two Senators who have appealed to me to secure the 
passage of two very destitute cases. They are pension bills and 
will pass very quickly. The first is the bill (H. R. 10818) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Martin O'Connor, I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to the consideration of the bill. It proposes to 

lace on the pension roll the name of Martin O’Connor, late of 
Proov H, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, and sergeant? 
general service, United States Army, and to pay him a pension of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


KEZIAH FANSLER. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I now ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill (5, 3343) granting an increase of pension to 
Keziah Fausler. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the pery of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of Keziah Fansler, widow of George W. Fans- 
Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer 
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Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill 
crease of pension to Keziah Fansler.” 


JOSEPH W. ETHERIDGE AND JOHN M, RICHARDSON, 


Mr. MCBRIDE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2989) for the relief of the widow and chil- 
dren of the late Joseph W. Etheridge and the widow of the late 


John M. Richardson. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon asks 


unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which 
will be read for information. 

The bill was read. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Does that bill propose to give a pension to 
persons in the Life-Saving Service? 

Mr. DANIEL, I object to the consideration of the bill, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SEWELL submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11538) making 7 ria- 
tions for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 
20, 1901, and for other purposes, haying met, after full and free conference 
pare to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

‘ollows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 5, 10, and 12. 

That the House recede from its d ment to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered. 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 15, 10, 17, and 19; and the Senate agree to 


e same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out the closing words of said amendment, to wit: “fifty-three dol- 
lars and sixty-nine and insert in lieu thereof the following: “five dollars 
and seventy-nine;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 13, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out the words “and twenty,” in the last line of that paragraph; and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 18, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

After the words or-General” in the first line of said amendment in- 
sert the words of the line:“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 20, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out all of the matter inserted by said amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“SEC, 4. That the corps of cadets shall consist of one from each Congres- 
sional district, one from each Territory, one from the District of Columbia, 
two from each State at large, and thirty from the United States at large. 
They shall be appointed by the President, and shail, with the exception of the 
thirty cadets appointed from the United States at large. be actual residents 
of the Congressional or Territorial districts, or of the District of Columbia, 
or of the States, respectively, from which they Peet to bea ted.” 

h = . SEWE. 


E. WARREN, 
W. A. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


J. A. T. HULL, 
W. P. BROWNLOW, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


granting an in- 


The report was agreed to. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
conference . on the sundry civil . bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the conference report referred to by the Senator from Iowa, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11212) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901, and for other pu: having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 18, 19, 20, 28, 
36, 64, 98, 113. 128, 124, 125, 134, 153. 158, 159, 168, 169, and 176. 

. _ That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 9, 15, 16, 17, 22, 27, 96, 101, 110, 115, 139, 142, 143, 144, 157, and 
179; and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered l4, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lien of the sum pe insert 840, 000 and add to the end of the amended 
p h the following: *; and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
Fhorized to enter into a contract for the construction of said light and fog- 
1 4 station at a total cost not exceeding 80, 00; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 9 

“Light-house and fog-signal stations in Alaskan waters: To enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to establish, under the direction and supervision 
of the Light-House Board, light-house and fog-signal stations in Alaskan 
waters, $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

a 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 73, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In_lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“Under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 8 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment ot the 
Senate numbered 82. and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 


fected bona fide claim or by a pei included within a public forest reserva- 
rovided in the act of Ju i 


proposed 

That the House recede fromits disagree: 
Senate numbered 108, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
After the word improvement,“ in the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the words “and extension;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ment to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 109, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert 810, 000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

t the House recede from its ment to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 114, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Before the word “For,” in line 1 of said amendment, insert the following: 
“Schuylkill Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa.; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ment to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 117, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For continuing plans for extending the Executive Mansion, prepared in 
the office of the Engineer officer in charge of public buildings and grounds, 
for completion of drawings, model, and specifications, and for each and every 
purpose connected therewith. A aerae 8 so much thereof as may be necessary; 
the Chief of Engineers of the States Army shall haye the employment 
of all persons connected with this work. 7 

* The Chief of Engineers of the United States Arm ny is authorized tomakean 
examination and to report to Congress on the first Monday in December, 1900, 
plans for the treatment of that section of the District of Columbia situated 
south of Pennsylvania avenue and north of B street SW., and for a suitable 
connection between the Potomac and the Zoological parks; and in makin; 
such tion and plans he is authorized to employ a landscape archi 
of conspicuous abili his profession; for services and expenses incident to 
said examination and report the sum of $4,000 is hereby appropriated. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 120, 121, and 122, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Strike out the amended paragraphs and gn pa 85 of the bill 
strike out lines 22, 23, 24, and 25, and on 86 of the strike ont lines 5 
and 6, and after word “expenditure,” in line 21 on 85 of the bill, in- 
sert the following: ; and out of the foregoing sum of $1,000,000 there shall be 
expended $30,000 for repairs of barracks and quarters for troops at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans; $40,000 toward construction of water and sewer system 
and for roads, walks, and grading at military post at Bismarck, N. Dak. : $30,000 
toward construction of additional stables at Fort Riley, Kans.; $50,000 for 
buildings and other necessary improvements at the military 
ead 8. Dak.; $50,000 for contin: work of rebuilding quar 

regimental guardhouse at Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.; and $30, 
so much thereof as may be necessary, for acq by p or condem- 
nation the land in the square surrounding Fort Constitution at Newcastle, 
5 be used for barracks and quarters for troops; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 136, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Before the word in,“ where it first occurs in line 2 of said amendment, in- 
sert the words in his discretion; ™ and the Senate agree to the sama 

Amendments numbered 140 and 141: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the first amendment of the House to Senate amendments num- 
bered 140 and 141, striking out the words “five hundred” in said amendment 
numbered 141 and inserting in lieu thereof “two hundred and fifty,” and 

to the same, and that the House recede from its second amendment 
thereto. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 145, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows; 
In line 2 of said amendment strike out the words and improvement; an 
the Senate ee to the same. 
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Senate numbered 156, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out all after the w. “Navy,” in line 4, down to and including line 8 
of said amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 


Restore the matter stricken out b 
128 of the bill, at the end of line 22, insert the following: 
papas of — — 4 the requirements of this paragraph the 
ouse is authorized to empio. wan the approval of the Com- 


es ea „at a total cost not to 
exceed $1,500, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House.“ 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
On the amendment of the Senate numbered 81 the committee of conference 
have been unable to agree. z 
— W. B. ALLISON, 
FUGEN E 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


THO 
Managers on the part 


the reading of the ie 7 
I should like to understand the paragraph 


D 
Mr, PETTIGREW. 


the 

by the land-gran panies of the worthless lands in 
the forest reservations for the best land the Government has. Is 

that correct? 
Mr. ALLISON. Ido not so understand it. The amendment pro- 
vides for the exchange of surveyed lands only, and not of unsur- 
veyed lands. 

r. PETTIGREW. But it allows the exchange? 

Mr. ALLISON. It allows the exchange of surveyed lands, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, thisconference report ought 
to be rejected, for this reason: Under its provisions lands where 
a railroad company have cut off all the timber from the land on 
the snow-capped peaks of the mountains, if they are within a for- 
est reservation, can be exchanged for the best ds the Govern- 
ment owns, acre for acre for timber lands. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres have already been exchanged, and yet, although the 
Senate placed upon this bill an amendment which would stop that 
practice, the conference committee brings in a report here to con- 
tinue it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, I should like to ask the Senator from Sonth 
Dakota if he knows of any snow-capped peaks that are surveyed? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. They exchange unsurveyed snow-capped 
peaks for the surveyed lands. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, Mr. President, there are no snow-capped 
peaks in this business, [Laughter.] ] 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mount Rainier, in the State of Washing- 
ton, which is perpetually covered with snow, and where the land 
is absolutely valueless, has been exc ready, acre for acre, 
for the best timber lands in Washington and Oregon and other 
States. Under the provision of this amendment as reported by 
the conference committee the other lands in forest reservations 
belonging to railroad land-grant companies can be aaga r 
There are hundreds and thousands of acres of those lands. Itis 
simply an enlargement of their grant to that extent, because the 
lands they propose to exchange are absolutely worthless, and the 
au they propose to take up are the best lands the Government 


8. 

Mr. HAWLEY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not see how it happens that hundreds of 
thousands of acres of this worthless snow-ca} land were taken 
by —— men in the first place. How did they get them to ex- 

ge 


an 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Well, Mr. President, we gave a land grant 
across the continent to these railroads, they apex. odd sec- 
tion within certain limits. Of course some of these 
brace the worthless lands on the peaks of mountains, and these 
forest reservations were created not by an inspection of the land 
to ascertain whether they really were forest lands or not, and 
thus these worthless lands were embraced. Now, epi e 
is toe the grant by giving the best land the Government 
has, acre for acre, for this absolutely worthless land. The Sen- 
ate placed upon this bill an amendment which would prevent 
these exchanges until these lands could be classified, and the con- 
ference committee bring in an amendment here which continues 
the practice. 

The amendment is absolutely inconsequential. Itaccomplishes 
no purpose, and amounts to nothing, and our conferees have 
yiel a to thie request of the lobby — by the railroad com- 
pany er that their grants ma enlarged millions upon 
millions of dollars. There is no possible chance to avoid that con- 
Sonan: — 5 to pera aonad it. 

e Senate wan o it, they are in possession of the facts. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I only wish to say one word 
respecting this amendment. This amendment was inserted on 
the floor of the Senate on the motion of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Pertigrew]. We found a variety of opinion as re- 
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ts this question of the public lands. The Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands of this body, which have been in session now for nearly 
seven months, have made no report > Se this subject, I under- 
stand they only took it up very recently. 

The Committee on Public Lands in the House of Representa- 
tives made a report on the 23d day of May, substantially the re- 
port which we have incorporated into this bill. It was the best 
thing the conference could do with a matter thrust, properly, I 
have no doubt, into this bill for the consideration of the Appro- 
priations Committee, who did not have full information u the 
subject, and were obliged to deal with it as best they could under 
the circumstan: 


ces, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations if the Secretary of the Interior did 
not think the law should be entirely repealed? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Secretary did. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Did he not think there were great frauds 
being practiced under it? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave no doubt that is all true, but that is a 
subject we can not deal with now. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The Senate did deal with it and put onan 
amendment. s 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly; and the House of Representatives, 
with all these facts before them, through their committee, pre- 

ed and to thə House substantially this amendment. 
he House conferees insisted that that amendment should go on 
or that the Senate provision should go out; and we yielded to that ` 


uest. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the 
reading of the conference report has not been concluded. The 
Secretary will resume the reading. 

After the reading of the report had been concluded, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What is the item on which the conferees can 
not agree? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is in respect to the Nevada State claim. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to know of the chairman 
what was done with the item with regard to the appropriation for 
the improvement of the Missouri River at Sioux City. Iowa? Does 
that remain in as passed by the Senate? 

` Mr. ALLISON. That remains in as passed by the Senate. 
Mr. PETTIGREW. What was done with amendment 178, with 
t to the Industrial Commission? 
r. ALLISON. That was agreed to at a former conference, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Without change? 

Mr. ALLISON. There was some change in it. I think one pro- 
vision was stricken out, that which required a certain number of 
the commission to be of one political a 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Thatis, asit now stands thereis nochange 
with regard to the law requiring that the board shall be non- 


partisan. 

Mr. ALLISON, The law stands as originally passed. There is 
no change in that law. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. 
the present law? 

Mr. ALLISON. The present law. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. And under that they have appointed Re- 
3 to all civil positions in the commission, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think when vacancies occur now it will be 
understood that some Democrats will be appointed. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Then the provision remains in requiring 
the . reports? 

Mr. ALLISON. That remains. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to ask what the difference was about 
the State of Nevada claim as to which the conferees can not agree? 
5 like to have the matter of disagreement reported to the 

nate. 

Mr. ALLISON, I will say briefly to the Senator 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I hope the Senator will not be too brief. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will state it so that the Senator can appre- 
hend it, because he does not require a very elaborate statement in 
order to apprehend it. j 

The State of Nevada has for a long time had a claim against the 
United States which, on motion of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART], a few days ago was inserted in the bill. The House 
conferees were not willing to agree to it, but they were willing to 
test the sense of the House upon the subject, and therefore it is 
in disagreement in order that the House may have an oppor- 
tunity of voting upon it, which they have notyet done, I believe 
that is the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the report of the committee of conference. f 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. President, I do not see any necessity for 
haste in these matters. It seems to me that this is a remarkable 

ure, a remarkable manner of legislating. I think we had 
tter go slowly. We have got the entire year before us. Ido 
not see why wọ should remain in session late into the morning 


Then, they are required simply to enforce 


1900. 


` ‘because somebody thinks we ought to adjourn to-morrow at 12 
o'clock. I think we ought to stay here until we pass a number of 
other bills, including the bill for the appointment of an appellate 
court for the determination of pension cases introduced this morn- 
ing; and since L have mentioned that subject I want to refer to 
one matter which occurred in the debate this morning. 

The honorable junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER] during the course of that debate remarked the did 
not believe that Capt. George H. Patrick, who had forwarded to 
me the pension court of appeals bill, which I had the honor to in- 
troduce this morning, was the accredited representative of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and, if I remember aright, he said 
he did not believe that that bill had the sanction of that great or- 

ization. I hold in my hand General Order No. 4, Headquar- 
ters Grand Army of the Republic, Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, December 29, 1899, signed yi Commander Albert D. Shaw 
commander in chief; Thomas J. Stewart, adjutant-general, and 
among other things, this order provides: 


XL. Comrade a H. Patrick, of Post No. 6, rtment of Alabama 
(post-office address Washington, D. C.). is arpas É ES nteda ial aid-de- 
camp on the staff of the commander in chief and directed to aid and encour- 


such national legislation as may be 
surviving veterans of the war. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an original letter from Com- 
mander in Chief Shaw, dated the second day of the month, 
in which he uses an expression Iwill read. This letter is directed 
to Dear Comrade Patrick: : 

I bave heard no about our pe court of a matter. I am 
anxious about the ring abe in. * peels 

I also hold in my hand a letter, dated June 4 of the Epona year, 
from R. B. Brown, who I e is known to the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire as one of the representatives of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and a member of its committee on 
pensions, and I believe the chairman of that committee, with 
whom the Senator from New Hampshire has had some corre- 
spondence. This letter is also addressed to Colonel Patrick, and 
in it the writer says: 

I regret very much that Senator GALLINGER is to antagonize the bill. I 
hope we may win him over to our side of the case. I presume the matter is 
in the mill, and I know full well that you will push it with all vigor. 

Mr, President, if there were any doubt upon these papers 
which I have read to the Senate of the authority of Colonel 
Patrick to represent the Grand Army of the Republic in the mat- 
ter of this legislation, it is removed by turning to the report of 
the Committee on Pensions, made by the distinguished ator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. ae , dated December 13, 1899, 
in which he himself recognizes Colonel Patrick as the represent- 
ative of the Grand Army, Among other things the distinguished 
Senator, in this report, speaking about the meetings of the 
committee, says: 

Su mently, to wit, on the of November, 
eee Son T N ber, a subcommittee of the 


ments from the Secretary of the Interior, 

Interior, the Commissioner of Pensions, the First Deput; 

eee and Col. George H. Patrick, representing the 
public. 

And in the testimony taken before that subcommittee I find the 
following question directed to Colonel Patrick by the chairman of 
the committee, the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER]: 

The CHAIRMAN. Noticing recently that a committee of the Grand Army 
of the Republic had called on the ent of the United States and the 
of the Interior and made certain esen 


necessary and properly helpfulto 


rand Army of the 


ou would be to esent the y. you „Mr. 
atrick, to make a statement to the committee touching the matters involved 
in this inquiry? : 


I also hold in my hand the following letter: 


COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS, UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1899. 


examining pension laws on the statute book, will hold a mee 
in their committee room at the Capitol to-morrow forenoon at 11.30 o'clock, 
3 sue they will Go plenaed te listen toany suggestions which you 
may have to offer. 
I have the honor to be, ours, 
GEORGE H. PATRICK, 2 
1420 New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. President, in view of these documents which I have read to 
the Senate, I think itisa 3 observation to say that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire, when he declared this 
morning that he did not believe that Captain Patrick was the ac- 
credited re tative of the Grand Army of the Republic in the 
matter of this legislation, was disingenuous, and it is due to that 
distinguished soldier that he should make a public apology in the 
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oe to es for this calumny which he uttered against him in 
capacity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the report of the committee of conference. 

The eee was agreed to. 

Mr. LISON. I move that the Senate still further insist upon 
its amendment numbered 81. 


Mr. TILLMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
what was the attitude of the House on the amendment proposing 
a settlement of the States’ debt, including the debt of South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. Of course I see it has gone out, They have 
repealed the act authorizing suit. I wish to know just what the 
basis of the o ition of the House was. 

Mr. ALLISON, The first objection the House made was that 
it did not know and did not have time to study the cases of South 
Carolina and Virginia as they ought to be studied before they 
could agree to them, and hence they objected, because they thought 
these State claims should all be considered, and if we considered 
one of them on an appropriation bill the others ought to be con- 
sidered at the same time. 

We made various propositions to the House conferees. We had, 
as the Senator knows, in the amendment originally, other States 
coupled with South Carolina and Virginia. We were willing to 
yield the claims of other States if we could have a settlement of 
the claims of these two States, because we knew that they were 
nearer a condition of settlement, without going outside of pub- 
lic documents and archives in the various departments of the 
Government, But they would not agree to either. ‘They were 
willing, however, to repeal the provision of the act of March 3, 
1899, which forced suit against these States on account of the in- 
debtedness tothe United States. Thatisinbriefthesituation. Of 
course there were a great many things said on both sides about it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I presume, of course, that the claim of the 
House conferees that . not have time to examine these 
claims really had no foundation as the basis of their action, be- 
cause they were not expected to examine the claims. The Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Treasury under the amend- 
ment were authorized to make the examination and report, and it 
does seem to me that the House conferees could have had no legiti- 
mate objection to having the Cabinet officers, who are in charge 
of the Government's business, take up this matter and investigate 
it, and determine the question >, Sar base.of equity and law 
or reason and justice, and report to Congress. But of course 
I understand they have not done it. 

Ihave a bill here on the Calendar providing for the State of 
South Carolina separate and apart from any others. I have been 
industriously working at this matter the whole of the session, by 
resolutions of oné kind and another sent to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, calling on him to report on the various phases of the 
matter, and I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill (S. 4607) 
to provide for the settlement of accounts between the United 
States and the State of South Carolina. 


ess, 
I hope th not 


consider 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro. 
lina asks present consideration of the bill indicated by him. Is 


there objection? 
Mr. PENROSE. I object. 
Mr. ALLISON. I want the Senator to understand that the 


worse 3 SpE by the res conferees * arr if we = 
tered upon this subject we ought to enter upon it with respect to 
all States that have claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Iowa, that the Senate still 3 
insist upon its amendment No, 81, 

The motion was agreed to, 


ACCOUNTS .OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. TILLMAN, I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 4607) to provide for the settlement of accounts between the 
United States and the State of South Carolina. 

Mr. PENROSE, I object. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then I move to proceed to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Sonth Caro- 
lina moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a bill, 
which will be read for information. 

_ Mr. PENROSE. I object on the ground that the motion is not 


in order. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to overrule 
the 9 7 of order. The bill will be read for information. 
The Secretary read the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from South Carolina that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill which has been read. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to know whether we have 
displaced the Philippine measure by this movement? 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Unquestionably, the Chair will 


state, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I make the point of the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Dakota 
r the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen, Deboe, pean, Sewell. 
n, ns, enney, w 

V 

T Foraker, h, pooner, 
Bate, Frye, McBride, Sullivan, 

Try, T, McComas, Taliaferro, 
Beveridge, na, McCumber, Thurston, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Me man, 
Carter, ris, Nelson, Turner, 
Chandler, rb A Penrose, arren, 
Clark, eitf d, Perkins, Wetmore, 
peg & Jones, Ark. Platt, Conn. Wolcott. 
Cullom, Jones, Nev. Quarles, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The bill is in the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNINd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4075) to amend an act to prohibit the p of 
special or local Jaws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial in- 
debtedness, and so forth. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 
te (H. R. 602) granting an increase of pension to Charles 

. Adams; : 

A bill (H. R. 504) granting a pension to Byron F, Davis; 

A bill (H. R. 875) granting a pension to Alice de Vecchy; and 

A bill (H. R. 10152) to provide for the sale of isolated and dis- 
connected tracts or parcels of Osage trust and diminished lands in 
the State of Kansas, 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills; in which itrequests the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 4915) to amend the seventh section of an act en- 
titled “An act to establish circuit court of appeals, and to define 
and te in certain cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1891; 

A bill (H. R. 10701) to amend section 6, chapter 119, United 
States Statutes at Large numbered 24; 

A bill (H. R. 11008) authorizing the Solicitor of the Treasury 
to quitclaim and release certain title and interest of the United 
States to Mrs. Lutie N. Nowlin; 

A bill (H. R. 11588) permitting the building of a dam across 
the Osage River at the city of Warsaw, Benton County, Mo.; and 

A bill (H. R. 11973) relating to rights of way through certain 
parks, reservations, and other public lands, 

The message announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8665) authorizing and requiring the Metropolitan Rail- 
road Company to extend its lines on old Sixteenth street. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 351) anyone an increase of pension to 
Samuel S. White, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate on the disa; ing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr, LoUDENSLAGER, Mr. 
BROMWELL, and Mr. 8. A. DAVENPORT, managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. . 

The message also announced that the House still further insists 
upon its amendments to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 9 and 
58, disagreed to by the Senate, still further insists upon its dis- 
agreement to Senate amendments Nos. 50, 51, 52, and 53 to the 
bill (H. R. 10450) making appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, asks a further conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Foss, Mr. DAYTON, and Mr. CUMMINGS man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S, 8296) to provide for the establish- 


ment of a port of delivery at Worcester, Mass.; and it was there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempcre. 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD EXTENSION, 
Mr. McMILLAN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8665) authorizing and re- 
quiring the Metropolitan Railroad Company to extend its lines on old Six- 
teenth street, ha met, after full and free conference haye agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its d ment to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12,13, 14, and 15, and agree to the same. 

t the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
3 out all of section 2 of the bill and insert the following, to stand as sec- 


ion 2: 

“Src. 2. That before such extension shall he constructed Columbia road 
shall be widened to a width of 100 feet, the present Sixteenth street shall be 
widened to a width of 85 feet from Columbia road to Park street, and in such 
widening the building restriction line on the eastern side of said street shall 
be cable to form the eastern side of said street when 
cient land shall beacquired at the northwesterly corner 
of Columbia road and Sixteenth street so as toallow the street railway tracks 
to be laid wholly without the roadway of Sixteenth street as extended ac- 
cording to the ay Sake extension plan, all in accordance with plans to be 

repared by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia; and the said 
mmissioners shall institute in the supreme court of the District of Colum- 
bia, sitting as a district court, by petition, particularly describing the lands 
to be taken, a proceeding in rem to condemn the land that may be necessary 
for the extension of Columbia road and the present Sixteenth street as herein 
provided, witha width of 100feet: Provided, That the said Commissioners are 
authorized and empowered to locate the lines of the railroad of said company 
within the area so to be acquired as aforesaid: And provided further, That 


the operation of the cars of the Me! litan Railroad within the Capitol 
grounds shall be under the control of the Architect of the Capitol: And pro- 
vided further, That no tracks laid on an on of the roadway of 


Sixteenth street as extended acccording to the highway extension plans.“ 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In the proviso of said amendment, after the word assessed,“ insert the fol- 
lowing: “ t those pieces or 1s of land on each side of said Colum- 
bia road and the present Sixteenth street NW., along those portions of said 
streets that are to be widened, and also on any or all pae or parcels of land 
will be benefited by the extension of said umbia road and the 
presen’ Sixteenth street NW., as said jury may find said pieces or parcels of 
d will be benefited; and the Senate agree to the same. 
JAMES McMILLAN, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. W. BABCOCK, 
GEORGE A. PIERCE, 
A. C. LATIMER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
The report was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 638) to extend certain patents of Seth H. Smith 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

atents. 

The bill (H. R. 8487) for the relief of Col, Charles B. Dougherty 
and other members of the Ninth Regiment of Pennsylvania In- 


fantry was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on tary Affairs, 
REPRESENTATIVES OF WILLIAM KISKADDEN, 
Mr. HANNA. Iask unanimous consent for the consideration 


of the bill (S. 1618) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear and adjudicate the claim of the personal representatives 
of William Kiskadden, deceased, 

The Secretary read the bill: and, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with 
amendments, in section 1, page 2, line 14, after the word “ har- 
ness,” to insert with right to either party to appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court;” and in line 16, after the word cause,“ 
to insert “the affidavits on file in the War Department shall be 
received as competent evidence;” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That full jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine the claim of the personal representa- 
tives of William Kiskadden, deceased, against the United States, for $21,000, 
growing out of the alleged destruction of and d © to 128 head of horses 
and mules, 32 wagons, and 64 sets of harness belonging to the said William 
Kiskadden, resulting from the use of said teams under a contract made by 
the Government with the said William Kiskadden to transport the First 
Regiment of Colorado Volunteers from the city of Denver, Colorado Terri- 
tory, to Fort Union, Territory of New Mexico, between the 22d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1862, and the 28th day of March, 1862, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time since such alleged destruction and damage. 

That upon petition being filed in said court, in accordance with the rules 
of said court, within six months from the passage of this act, by the personal 
representatives of said William Kiskadden, the court is authorized and di- 
rected to determine the merits of said claim, and to render judgment for 
the sum, if any, found due the personal representatives of said William 
Kiskadden because of such destruction and damage to said horses, mules, 
wagons, and harness, with right to either party to a to the United States 
Supreme Court; and in the trial of said cause the affidavits on file in the War 
Department shall received as competent evidence, and the finding of a 
board of survey (supervisors) convened at Camp Slaugh, March 14, 1862, that 
36 of said animals, worn out and broken down from severe driving and want 
of forage, were abandoned before reaching Fort Union, if such finding be 
shown, shall be deemed and taken to be prima facie proof of the fact of such 
abandonment and loss. 

Sec. 2. That in case judgment shall be rendered against the United States, 
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the Secretary of the Treasury shall be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to pay the personal representatives of said William Kiskadden what- 
ever sum shall be i ee by the court to be due, out of any money in the 
Treasury not other appropriated. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

EMILY H. WOOD. 


Mr. TURNER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H, R. 9839) granting an increase of pension 
to Emily H. Wood. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to place on "ae ponon roll the name of Emily H. 
Wood, widow of Oliver Wood, late brevet brigadier-general, 
United States Volunteers, and to pay her a pension of $35 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Mr. SCOTT. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill (S. 
4144) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
public building thereon at Huntington, in the State of West Vir- 
ginia. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in the Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds with amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
apparatus,“ to strike out ‘‘elevators;” on page 1, line 11, after 
the word apparatus,“ to strike out ‘‘elevators,” and on page 2, 
line 1, before the word ‘‘thousand,” to strike out ‘‘seventy-five” 
aan insert “ one hundred and twenty;” so as to make the clause 
read: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to Sg ewes by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, asite, and cause 
to be erected thereon a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, heating 
and 35 apparatus, and approaches, for the use and accommodation 
of the United States post-office and other governmental offices in the city of 
Huntington and State of West Virginia, the cost of said site and building, in- 
cluding said vaults, pee and ventilating apparatus, and approaches, not 
to exceed the sum of $120,000, 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Mr. HALE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the a votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate numbe: 9, 50.51. 52. 53, and 58 to the bill 
(H. R. 10450) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have been unable to agree. oa 


ENE HALE, 
GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
B. R. TILLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 
ALSTON G. DAYTON, 
AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. HALE. I ask that the report be agreed to and then I move 
that the Senate further insist on its amendments and disagree to 
the amendments of the House to the amendments of the Senate. 
Do the papers show that the House has called for another con- 
fi vi 


ce? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The Chair is informed that the House has asked for a further con- 
ference. 

Mr. HALE. I also move that the Senate agree to the conference 
asked by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine moves 
that the Senate further insist on its amendments, disagree to 
the House amendments to the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the confereeson the part of the Senate; and Mr. HALE, 
Mr, PERKINS, and Mr. TILLMAN were appointed. 


FREDERICK W. KELLOGG, 


Mr. PERKINS. I ask consent for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6854) granting an increase of pension to Frederick W. 
Kellogg. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, by unanimous consent, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Fred- 


erick W. Kellogg, late of Company A, Second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $50 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRANCES A. JONES. 

RAKER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
of the bill (H. R. 2908) granting a pension to Frances A. 


Mr. FO 
sideration 
Jones. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration, 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Frances A, 
Jones, widow of Toland Jones, late lieutenant-colonel One hun- 
dred and thirtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
her a pension of $30 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ACCOUNTS OF LABORERS AND MECHANICS, 


Mr. HARRIS. Iask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 69) providing for the adjustment and payment of 
the accounts of 2 and mechanics arising under the eight- 


hour law. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. I object; Mr, President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 
goes over. 
RECEPTION OF COMMITTEE REPORTS, 


On motion of Mr, CHANDLER, it was 


Ordered, That reports to accompany bills and resolutions from committees 
remaining on the Calendar at the adjournment of the Senate may be received 
by the Secretary and printed. 


MONTANA SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and trol the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, and ordered to be printed. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, while makin 
inquiry as to the ox, gle claims of William A. Clark and Martin Magin: 


APPOINTMENT OF SENATORS, 


Mr. CHANDLER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution I send to the desk. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


tion, of 9 I the vacancies which have happened and now exist in 
the representation of those States in the Senate. £ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I object. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then i ask that the resolution may be laid 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be laid on 
the table. 

QUARTERMASTER’S DEPOT AT OMAHA. 


Mr. THURSTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 3565) to establish a quartermaster’s 
depot at Omaha, Nebr., and for other purposes. 

e Secretary read the bill; and, by unanimous consent, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with amendments, in section 2, 2, line 6, after the word be,” 
to strike out the words turned over” and insert ‘‘assigned;” in 
the same line, after the word the,“ to insert ‘‘ Military;” and in 
line 7, after the word ‘‘ Missouri,” to strike out ‘‘under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War” and insert the general custody and 
control of the ees to remain under the Secretary of the 1 Bees 
ury;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it_enacted, etc., That the post-office and custom house building in 
Omaha, Nebr.. recently vacated by the Treasury Departmentand transferred 
to the War Department, according to the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved January 21, 1889, shall be occupied by the War Department as a 


eneral depot of the Quartermaster’s Department, which is hereby estab- 
ed at that place. 

Sec. 2. That the addition to the court-house and post-office building in 
Omaha, Nebr., for which $150,000 was sppropristed under an act of Congress 
entitled An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, and for other pu 3,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1899, s. when completed, be assigned to the Military De- 
partment of the Missouri, the general custody and control of the building to 


remain under the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
mends were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF COAL-LAND LAWS TO ALASKA, 


Mr. BARD. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5763) to extend the coal-land laws to the district of Alaska, 

The Secretary pone to read the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT protempore, Objection is made, and the bill 
goes over. i 
MARTHA E. HORN, 


Mr. McCOMAS, I ask that the bill (H. R. 6490) granting a 
pension to Martha E. Horn be taken up and put on its passage. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, by nnanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to place on the ion roll the name of Martha E. 
Horn, widow of John W. , late colonel Sixth Regiment 
Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $30 
per month and 82 per month additional on account of each minor 
child of the officer. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET M. BADGER, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of 1 ves disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4554) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Margaret M. Badger and 8 a conference with the 
Senate on the di ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Imove that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. , : 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
GALLINGER, Mr. SHoup, and Mr. KENNEY were appointed. 


PROPOSED PURE-FOOD LEGISLATION, 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr, President, on the 2d of May the Sen- 
ator from Illinois 3 made a speech in favor oe pum 
food legislation. g the pendency of his speech I asked him 
several questions with regard to the eee of baking powder. 
I find that the manufacturers of baking powder made of cream 
of tartar have taken this portion of the Senator’s h and 
printed it in nearly ali the patent newspapers of the West, and 
that they are circulating thousands of copies of it. 

They have taken out of their printed report a part of the ques- 
tions and answers in which I participated, and published the 
others, In the speson which they distribute they have taken out 
large extracts, placing stars in their place, and thus make me a 

r to indorse cream of tartar baking yomi as being the only 


na povar of any vue in the worl 
aan cCOMAS. hat was the object of the Senator’s ques- 
ions? 


Mr. PETTIGREW. My questions were simply to bring out as 
far as I could the facts upon this subject. It Safa during 
the inquiry that cream of tartar baking powder ted in the 
88 of Rochelle salts in food which they were used to raise. 

ut that portion of the colloquy is stricken out 5 the 
baking powder people, and only the parts satisfactory to them are 
distributed. There are columns of this matter appearing in the 
Western papers. 

Mr. President, I have taken some since this conversation 
took place to A this question, and I am convinced that 
alum baking powder is just as wholesome as the cream of tartar 
baking powder. There is no difference in this respect; both are 
wholesome; but there is a great difference in the cost. Cream of 
tartar baking powder is manufactured from argol. That is, cream 
of tartar is made of a substance that comes from the wine vats of 
France and Italy. The quantity is limited. 

The cream of tartar baking-powder trust in this country have 
complete control of the entire product. So they have a complete 
monopoly, and their product is sold for 50 cents a pound as against 
the alum powder, which is worth 10 cents; and so an enormous 
profit comes from finding purchasers at this great price who are 
made to believe, by extensive advertising, that their product is 
wholesome and that the other is exceedingly injurious to health. 

I have talked with chemists who have been in the pro- 
duction of both, and they assure me that one of the powders is as 

as the other and that the alum baking powder is not in- 
urious; that the chemical process inthe raising of bread 
5 nature of the alum into something else, which is in no respect 
jurious. 

I ask leave to print as part of my remarks, without reading, the 
opinion of a Missouri court upon subject; an able discussion 
of the facts in connection with the matter. Ihave no interest in 


any baking powder, but it seems to me, if the fact is established 


that the powder which only cost 10 cents a pound is as good as 
the other, the American people ought to be in.possession of the 
facts. I the-eforeask unanimous consent to print, without read- 
ing, this brief decision of a court in Missouri upon this subject, 

. PENROSE. I object to an advertisement of baking pow- 


ders being printed in the RECORD. 
Mr. P 1GREW. Then, Mr. President, I will proceed to 
read the decision m 


yself. 
Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I will surrender to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. $ 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I should very much prefer to print the de- 
cision of the court without reading, for it is not particularly in- 
teresting; still I presume we haye plenty of time. 

Task unanimous consent that the decision of the court be printed 
as a part of my remarks, without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Isthere objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The decision referred to is as follows: 


[State of Missouri vs. Medies Aea Opinion of the court. Decision ren- 
dered by Judge k, St. Louis, Mo., March 31, 1000. 


Defendant is ted, on information, with violation of the 
act of the legislature approved May 11, 1 on Acts of Missouri, 1899, 
170, and carried into the Revision of 1] section 2286, 

article makes it unlawful for any person or corporation doing busi- 
ness in this State tomanufacture and or offer for sale any article or com- 
poma or 3 for — 5 4 Sa oe aeng used, or which is pees e to 
used o preparation oi W. reparation or compoun re 

is contained any calomel, bismu 9 = 
Upon the statement of facts in this case and the evidence before 
the court, it appears that the defendant en in the manufacture and 
sale of baking powder, in which baking ga er alum was used as an ingre- 
— pe Defendant admits 177 3 ee sale of the baking powder, 
and seeks justification upon the grou: baking powders pre T 
A ge him had been in use for many years; that trade in such 
ers reached enormous proportions; that such geen hot 
e a recognized article in trade and commerce; that suc! - 
ers are harmless in their nature and in no wise deleterious to 
uestion, so far as it is 
is an unlaw- 


th 
baking ders, and their 
prepared with the baking 


nature and 
properties and effects upon the consumers of f 


ers. 

Defendant introduced evidence to show that the alum baking- 
powder industry had existed in the United States for more than twenty-five 
years, and had reached such ions that the annual output and con- 
sumption of alum baking powders in this country as the trade now exists was 
equal to 100,000,000 pounds per annum, he proportion of about 5 
to 1 of other kinds of baking powder consumed by the people. 

Defendant alsointrodu in evidence testimony of a number of witnesses 
who had used alum baking powders for a greater or shorter length of time, 
some witnesses testifying to an experience in that direction extending over 
twenty yearsand smbreckig the supplying of food with alum baking 
introduced the tes- 


waders to a great number of persons. fendant 
Brony of a number of who had used alum baking powdersin their 
own private families for various of sma ex over various 
terms of years, and the testimony of all of these witnesses united in declar- 
ing that no effects had been ob- 


harmful or deleterious upon the consumers 
Sea eee Sete OE Para eee See Cente Cees e PERASA 


pe 

ported in the Leones Bony tend to sustain the contention of the defendant 
that pee the bake g bo is wholesome and harmless as an ingredient in the 
prepara’ o ¥ 

Defendant also presented in evidence the results of certain experiments 
performed by expert chemists with a view of developing the constituents of 
vario! um rs and the resultant products from their use as 
and whether or not there remained in the food pre- 
pared by the use of alum baking powder any substances which might be re- 
garded as deleterious in character. In that connection defendant offered 
testimony of eminent medical and physiological experts whose opinions were 
that alum baking powders used in the Reoperation of food were wholesome 
and harmless, and had been proven so by the experience of many years in 


their 
to show that, not- 
um -powder 


use. 


had upon the market and used in the preparation of 
‘ood, there nevertheless existed no recorded instance in which any disease 
or derangement of the digestive functions or powers of any kind could be 
traced to the use of such baking powders as an ingredient in preparation 


of food. 
Defendant offered in evidence, also, testimony 5 to show that, not- 
egree of prejudice 


ce, 
wusanane there existed in the popular mind some 


der had for systematically advertised articles, in news) 
— lana conderaning alum baking powders as harmful and inju. 
The prosecution offered in eyidence testimony as to the results of experi- 
ments conducted under scientific auspices with n view of determining the 
properties of alum and its effects upon the human system and the nature and 
character of its various compounds, such as may result from the employment 
of alum as an ingredient in baking powder when used in the preparation of 
food, and supplemented those experiments with the testimony and 
of expert chemists and 8 experts, tending to show that alum, 


when used as aningredient prea, poy er used in the paration of food, 
was harmful in its nature, and that itscontinued use fou such purposes was 
likely to produce functional derangement of the digestive organs and destroy 


1900. 


The prosecution also produced evidence tending to show the existence of 
— R opinion upon the of scientific 


The ony discloses that all baking po 
ration of food act mechanically. By the chemical action of some substances 
upon bicarbonate of soda there is released a gas known as carbon dioxide, or 
more popularly called carbonic acid gas. gas, being liberated in the 
dough, forms bubbles, which take permanent form in the „thus mak- 
ing the substance light and porous. There are three classes of ing pow- 
ders known to the trade. e is known as cream of tartar ba wder, 
in which the active chemical mt is bitartrate of potassium, which com- 
bines with the bicarbonate of and the chemical reaction between these 
elements releases the carbon dioxide, or carbonicacid gas, as before ed. 

Another class is what is known as phospho baking powder, in which the 
active element or ingredient is ph te of calcium, which unites with the 
bicarbonate of soda, although t 


testimony. The chemical reactionis the same as in the acid 
poe ging of calcium uniting with the bicarbonate of soda, forming carbon 
x 


oxide. 
The third class is what is known as alum baking powder. The active 
ts in alum 


chemical in powders are um sulphate of alumi- 
num and bicarbonate of soda. of the various classes of baking pow, 
ders acts by the combination of the chemical agents, through the aid of 


moisture, and, in addition to the liberation of carbon dioxide or carbonic-acid 
gas, there result by-products which, in the case of cream of tartar baking 
powders, take the form of a su ce commonly known as Rochelle salts, a 
purgative agent in its nature, when given in sufficient quantities for that 


* 
e by-products resulting from the use of alum baking powders are, firs 
a substance commonly known as Glauber's salts, BAYS o same effect an 
similar in its nature to Rochelle salts; alsoa substance known as hydroxide 
of aluminum, called by some of the witnesses h te of alumina. Itis the 
latter substance which the prosecution contends is deleterious in its nature, 
80 much so that it should be forbidden to be introduced into the food. 

The prosecution also contends that should there be, in the preparation of 
alum baking powders, a failure to adjust the 2 balance between the 
chemical mts there would result an excess of one agent or the other which 
would produce results harmful in their character; that should there be an 
excess of sodium sulphate of aluminum, or alum, popularly so called, there 
would remain in the food unneutralized alum, which would be harmful in 
its nature and calculated to interfere with the digestion and health of per- 
sons using such food. 

The testimony upon this point showed that few, if any, of the manufac- 
turers of so-called alum baking powders prepared their powders in the ex- 
act chemical p rtions necessary to produce complete chemical reaction 
between the active agents without leaving a residue of either. The varia- 
tions, however, shown in the testimony from perfect theoretical balance 
were so very minute that, taking into consideration the fact that all of the 
substances used were commercial articles, and therefore rarely, if ever, 
chemically pure, it may be said that the adjustment of the balance between 
the active agents in preparation of alum baking powders is more prop- 
erly a matter for practical experiment and determination than of mere 
theoretical dictation. 


g powders which resulted in the yakon bre *. L toy 
alum 


Ained 
in paces 
t 


na — possessed on the subject, they had never themselves como in con- 
0 , 
recorded instances in which functional disorders or disease or im 
of the ion and general health had resulted to any human be: from 
the use of alum baking powder as an ingredient in the preparation of food. 

In the mind of the court this fact. considering the enormous proportions 
to which the alum baking powder industry has grown in this country and the 
length of time in whichsuch baking powders have been in use. stands as a stone 
wall a the deductions of the most eminent scientists who presented 
their theories on the part of the prosecution. Iam unable to find in the evi- 
dence in this case any ey und for a ruling that alum baking powders, of 
themselyes, when in the preparation of food are in any wise less whole- 
some any other variety of 8 This finding, however, does 
not or in its nature can not dispose of this case. 

The act in question is based upon the assumed power of the State, a power 
Thon is 2 ted as the ce power, for the protection, welfare, and 

an 


cise—of legislative power. here exists in the minds of the public gener- 


tec 
ety of the e, is considered as the exercise—the valid exer- 
ve power. ‘Thatt 
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ally and in the minds of the scientific W. 
prepara 


latter matter is not clearly set forth in the 
first class, 


1 t to be used in thi ats h 

ent to 0 uman 
ote no question. That this opinion may have been and, in the mind of the 
22 —— 22 erroneous as far as the of 


Government, not to the judicial, as a reason for overturning th 
is! = dopar Tas oriole tn auastion te Cary 


lative department. laid down by the 
Semen Court of the United States in the case of Powell vs. Pennsylvania, 
and Plumley vs. usetts an 


pe, this case t 
court permi the defendant to present, subject to the objection of the 
5 is incompetent, and all of that testimony must refore be 
Red ont, it ai from the agreed statement of facts that the act de- 


CLARENCE S. HALL, 


Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
2 of the bill (H. R. 7179) granting a pension to Clarence 8. 

al 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It to place on the 
pension roll the name of Clarence S. Hall, the blind and depend- 
ent son of Andrew L. Hall, late of Company C, First Ba on 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $12 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE W. GRAHAM, 


Mr, ELKINS, I ask unanimous consent for the t con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1661) for the relief of George W. Graham. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It đirects the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to George W. Graham $484.10, in full com- 

nsation for services and advances made as local agent of the 

licitor of the Treasury at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., from July 2, 
1878, to November 30, 1880, inclusive. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


EQUALIZATION OF NAVY RANK AND PAY, 


Mr. PENROSE, Lask unanimous consent for the consideration 
at this time of the bill (S. 3422) to adjust and equalize the rank 
and pay of certain officers of the Navy. 

The PRESIDENT protempore, The bill will beread in full for 
the information of the Senate. N 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I object, Mr. President. I do not know 

hing about the bill, but it is general in its nature. To local 
bills and pension bills I should have no objection, but I do not 
22 Pe general legislation of this character ought to be passed 
at this time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope the Senator will let this bill be 
passed. It simply corrects an injustice which has been done to 
retired officers of the Navy who had creditable records during 
the civil war thirty years ago. Iam very sure it is right, and the 
Senator is always so good-natured that I hope he be good- 
natured to me now. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope the Senator from South Dakota will 
withdraw his objection. The bill has been unanimously reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs, The beneficiaries under 
x are ‘ed limited in number, only some two hundred and fifty, 

think. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. It is very difficult for me to resist the ap- 
peal of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator will remember that I withdrew 
my objection to his request for printing the decision as to baking 
powders. [Lau tent 

Mr. P IGREW. I withdraw my objection, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4322) to adjustand equal- 
ize the rank and pay of certain officers of the Navy, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 7, after the word 
grade,“ to insert: 

And officers who shall be retired from the positions of chiefs of bureaus of 
the Navy Department by reason of age or length of service shall have the 
rank of rear- Admiral. 

So as to make the section read: 

That all officers of the Nayy with creditable records who served aeni 
the civil war and who were placed on the re list prior to March 3, 1 


tired to 
shall be advanced on the ret list from said date ta the rank of the ne: 
higher grade; and officers who shall be retired from the positions of chiefs 
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of bureaus of the Navy Department by reason of or length of service 
shall have the rank of year EAMEL. 7 p et N 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment Was, in section 2, on page 2, line 3, before 
the word “officers,” to strike out ‘‘commissioned;” in the same 
line, after the word same,“ to strike out “grades” and insert 
Frank;“ in line 5, after the date 1899,“ to strike out Provided. 
That” and insert ‘‘but;” and in the same line, after the word 
“nothing,” to strike out in this act” and insert ‘‘herein;” so as 
to make the section read: 

Sec. 2. That all commissioned officers of the Navy with creditable records 
who served du the civil war and who were placed on the retired list 
prior to June 30, 1 receive the same pay from said date as the offi- 
cers of the Navy of the same rank who have been retired since June 30, 1899, 
but nothing herein shall operate to reduce the pay of any officer now on the 
retired list of the Navy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out section 3, as follows: 

Sec. 8. That all acts and parts of acts, so far as they conflict with the 
provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill to equalize the 
rank and pay of certain retired officers of the Navy.” 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT GREENBAY, WIS, 


Mr. QUARLES. Task unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3208) for the erection of a public building 
at Greenbay, Wis. é 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been ce a 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to acquire, by purch: condemnation, or other a site and cause 
to be erected thereon a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, heating 
and ventilating apparatus, and &pproa for the use and accommodation 
of the United States post-office and other Government offices, in the city of 
Greenbay and State of Wisconsin; the cost of said site and building, includ- 


ing said vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, and approaches, complete, 
not to exceed the sum of $150,000. 

Sec. 2. That proposals for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be in- 
vited by public advertisement in one or more of the 8 of said city 
of largest circulation for at least sweaty days prior to the date specified in 
sai vertisement for the opening of said = 

SEC. 3. That pr made in response to said advertisement shall be ad- 

to the 8 of the Treasury, who shall then cause 
the said proposed sites, and such others as he may k proper to designate. 
to be examined in person by an agent of the Treasury ent, who shall 
make written report to said Secretary of the results of said examination and 
of his recommendation thereon and the reasons therefor, which shall be ac- 
companied by the original pr and all maps, plats, and statements 
which shall haye come into h > 


be an officer of the Treasury De 
amine the said proposed of the Treas- 
ury may designate, and t such hearings in relation thereto as they may 
deem necessary, and said commission „within thirty days after said ex- 


amination, make tothe Secretary of the Treasury written report of their con- 


clusion in the premises, accom ied by all maps, statements, plats, or docu- 
ments taken vy or submitted E them. in like manner as hereinbefore pro- 
vided in regard to the of said . — of the Y Department, 
and the 2 of the Treasury shall thereupon finally determine the 
location of the building to be erected. 

Sec. 5. That the compensation of said commissioners shall be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but the same shall not exceed $6 per day and 
actual traveling expenses: Provided, „ That the member said 

mmission appointed from the Treasury t shall be paid only his 


co! 
actual traveling expenses, 
Sec. 6. That the building shall be une danger from fire by an 


d to 

open space of at least 40 feet on each aide, including streets and alleys. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MOORES CREEK BATTLEFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA, 


Mr. BUTLER. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2270) appropriating $10,000 to inclose and 
beautify the monument on the Moores Creek battlefield, North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BUTLER. The bill has been read once. I ask that the 
committee amendments be considered. The Senator from Colo- 
rado, who 8 to it before, has withdrawn his objection. 

o m LODG 2. Is that the bill for erecting a monument at Moores 
reek; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is, 

Mr. LODGE. I must object. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will 


withdraw his objection. The Senator from North Carolina has 
shifted the date of the battle a year, so that perhaps it is within 
the ordinary Revolutionary statute of limitations. [Laughter. 

Mr. BUTLER. I trust the Senator from Massachusetts will 
not object to this bill. It is for a very worthy purpose. It is 
nothing that is new or untried or without precedent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
guest of the Senator from North Carolina. 4 

Mr. LODGE. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Then the bill goes to the Cal- 
endar, 

NINTH REGIMENT PENNSYLVANIA INFANTRY, 


Mr. PENROSE. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill (H. R. 8487) for the relief of Col. Charles 
B. Dougherty and other members of the Ninth Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Infantry was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill, 

Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. Is that a motion to discharge the 
Committee on Military Affairs from the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PENROSE. A similar bill has already been reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Is that the same as the bill which 
has passed the House? 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senate bill is the same as that which has 
now passed the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not recognize 
the Senator from Pennsylvania to ask for the consideration of 
this bill. He would be obliged to recognize some other Senator 
under the courtesies of the Senate. The Chair recognized the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to ask that this bill might take the 
place of the Senate bill on the Calendar; and then, later, the Sen- 
ator can reach it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well. I have no desire tointerfere with 
other Senator who has priority. 

r. KENNEY. I understand it takes the place of the Senate 
bill on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
bill on the Calendar, 


REV. WILLIAM T. M’ELROY, 


Mr. LINDSAY. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3020) for the relief of Rey. William 
T. McElroy. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
objects, 


It takes the place of the Senate 


PROPOSED CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I am going to venture to make a request. 
If that is denied, then I shall ask to consider a little pension bill. 
My request is that at half past 2 o’clock, if no appropriation bills 
interfere, thirty minutes be given to the consideration of pension 


1 

Mr. TILLMAN. I suggest to the Senator to let us go on until 
the appropriation bills come in, and then let us go to bed, 

Mr. GALLINGER, I makethisrequest in behalf of more than 
a dozen Senators. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Let us go on now. 
consent to go on. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent that twenty min- 
utes be given for the consideration of House pension bills on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I object to any unanimous consent so far as 
any limit of time is concerned, but I shall not object to individual 
bi 


Do not ask unanimous 


11 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Inasmuch as nobody has made the slight- 
est objection in opposition to the current of passing these bills, 
it is absurd, to my mind, to suggest that by unanimous consenta 
certain hour be given to pass some bills to which nobody is now 
making objection. At this time everybody who has the good for- 
tune to be recognized by the Chair gets his billpassed. It occurs 
to me that we had better go on now as we are doing. Everybody . 
who wants any money seems to be doing very well. [Laughter. } 


MARY E, DICKEY, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Lask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5208) granting a pension to Mary 


E. Dickey. 

Mr. FORAKER. I want to give a notice, if the Senator will 
yield to me just a moment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. I wish to have another executive session, but 
only for a few minutes; and I want a convenient time to move to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business, I give notice 
that I shall do so at a convenient time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill which I have referred to be 
considered, there being no objection to it. 


1900. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the bill will be considered. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on the 
pension roll the name of Mary E. Dickey, as widow of James M. 
Dickey, late of Company C, First Regiment New Hampshire 
Viger tas Heavy Artillery, and to pay her a pension of $12 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


WILLIAM E. WOODBRIDGE, 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Lask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H, R. 149) referring to the Court 
of Ciaims the claim of William E. Woodbridge for compensation 
for the use by the United States of his invention relating to 2 
jectiles, for which letters patent were ordered to issue to 
March 25, 1852. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I ask that the bill be read for information. 

The PRESIDENT protempore, The bill will be read for in- 
formation. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I object to that bill. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I desire to say that I have got this 
bill passed seven or eight times through the Senate. There have 
been ten reports in its favor in the House, and the House has at 
last passed the bill. Lask that it may now be passed by the Senate. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I object, Mr. President. 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, 


PORTER, HARRISON & FISHBACK. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 1992) for the payment of Porter, Har- 
rison & Fishback for legal services. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I object. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. r. President, the Senator from Colorado 
had a conversation with me some little time ago about this bill, 
and he said he would not object to it. Icall further the Senator's 
attention to the fact that I should not have allowed this bill to 
remain without action so long had it not been for the fact that I 
was detained from the Senate for six or eight weeks by circum- 
stances over which I had no control. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I withdraw the objection, in view of the state- 
ment made by the Senator. 

Mr, BE IDGE. I thank the Senator. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to Porter, Harrison & Fishback $2,500 for 
legal services rendered by them (as recommended and approved 
by the Judge-Advocate-General and Secretary of War) in defend- 
ing ex-officers and ex-soldiers for acts done by them in obedience 
to the orders of a superior officer of the United States Army in 
Indiana during the civil war. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TRUE VERSION OF THE PHILIPPINE REVOLUTION, 


Mr. FAIRBANKS. I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: > 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to send to the Senate all 
correspondence in the War Department with respect to statements made by 
Don Emilio Aguinaldo y Famy and contained in the “True Version of the 
Philippine Revolution.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Let it go over, Mr. President. Iobject to its 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Mr: President, of course if Senators insist 
upon keeping from the Senate information which is very much 
required in order to make clear certain statements which have 
been made here, I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I shall object unless 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask that the resolution be again read. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I shall object also unless the resolution 
provides for the printing of the statement of Aguinaldo, I am 
willing to include both statements, but I object unless Aguinaldo's 
statement is included. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I will say, for the information of the Sen- 
ator, that, as I understand, the statements of Aguinaldo have been 
3 here frequently through his very faithful advocate on 
this floor. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I tried to have Aguinaldo’s statement 

rinted as a document. but the Senate would not print it; and I 
ree read less from it, by a good deal, than have the Senators who 
advocate the policy of imperialism. 


Mr. FAIRBANKS. I think the Senator has got into the REC- 
ORD information coming from Aguinaldo which should be met by 
the document to which I have referred. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The information which I have got into the 
RECORD came from Document No. 62, transmitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I have never read any portion of this 
document. - 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Not of The True Version?” 

Mr. PETTIGREW. No, sir; I have never read a bit of it. If 


this resolution is going through I want it amended, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I object, for the reason that the Senator 
will not agree to print the document itself which he wishes to re- 


fute. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Objection is made, 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HALE submitted the following report: 
The committee of conference on the Sag votes of the two Houses 


their 
e 1 4 Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6, 7, 13, 27, 58, 138, 
1 
That the House recede from its ment to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1, 2, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 20, 
2, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51 
21051 Hs 68.20 1107 103 100, 
i 
; 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
1, 142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 154, 155, 156, 
163; and agree to the same. 


Senate numbered 5, and to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 1 of said amendment strike out the word “ consul-general" and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “co and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 20, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted in said amendment insert the following: 

“To pay to W. Louis George, Wonder O. George, and Rebecca Samantha 
George, or to 3 representatives, the amount of a finding of the 


Southern ion made in 1879 in their favor as the minor chil- 
dren of W. L. George, of Coker, Ala., $450." 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
EUGENE HALE, 
W. B. ALLISON, 
H. M. TELLER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. G. CANNON, 
S. S. BARNEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 


NINTH REGIMENT PENNSYLVANIA INFANTRY, 


Mr. KENNEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8487) for the relief of Col. Charles B. 


Dougherty and other members of the Ninth Regiment of Penn- 
sylvania Infantry. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I object. 


Mr. KENNEY. I hope the Senator from California will not 
object until I have an opportunity to make a statement. 

. WOLCOTT. I withdraw the objection in order that the 
Senator from Delaware may make a statement. 

Mr. KENNEY. I spoke to the Senator from Colorado about 
this bill. Itis a very important measure, and a very just one, 
The bill has passed the other House, and has just been substituted 
in place of the Senate bill, which was reported from the Committee 
on Claims. It is a bill to pay the officers of the Ninth Regiment 
of Pennsylvania Infantry Volunteers for baggagelost in a fire while 
they were at camp in the South during the Spanish-American war. 
The matter has been adjudicated and p. upon by the proper 
board of officers of the Army, and is most just in every way. 
hope the Senator from Colorado will withdraw his objection, 

Mr. CULLOM. How much is involved? 

Mr. KENNEY. About $5,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Was this personal luggage? I desire to hear 
the report read. Ishould like to have the Senator from Delaware 
explain whether this gallant regiment lost personal luggage to 
the extent of $5,000 in value; and, if so, whether it was on their 
way to the seat of the fatal conflict or on their return. 

Mr. KENNEY. I will say, for the information of the Senator, 
that pay for all personal luggage has been stricken out in the 
House, and the bill as reported from the Committee on Claims of 
the Senate allows pay for only that part of the luggage which is 
Pe soldiers’ equipment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FORAKER. I hope the Senator will withdraw the motion 
for a moment. 

r. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. FORAKER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 

sideration of executive business to consider a matter which will 


take only a minute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS, 

On motion of Mr. ALLISON (at 2 o'clock and 40 minutes a. m. 
Wednesday, June 6, 1900), the Senate took a recess until 10.o’clock 
am W y, June 6, 1900. 

The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., Wednesday, June 6, 
1900, 


The question is on the motion 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles. and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

A bill (H. R. 4915) to amend the seventh section of the act en- 
titled “An act to establish circuit courts of ap and to define 
und re te in certain cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1891; 
and 

A bill (H. R. 11008) authorizing the Solicitorof the Treasury to 

uitclaim and release certain title and interest of the United 
tates to Mrs. Lutie M. Nowlin; 

The bill (H. R. 11585) permitting the building of a dam across 
the Osage River at the city of Warsaw, Benton County, Mo., was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 

The bill (H. R. 10701) to amend section 6, chapter 119, United 
States Statutes at Large, No. 24, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 11978) relating to sents of way through certain 
parks, reservations, and other public lands was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing m e from the President of the United States; which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the Philippines, and ordered to be printed: 

Jo the Senate of the United States: 

further response tothe resolution of the Senate of January 17, 1 re- 
e among other things, information tending to throw light oe the 
conduct and events of the insurrection against the authority of the United 
States in the Philippine Islands, I transmit herewith a SES oe renee be- 
tween the Secretary of War and the officersof the Second Division of the 
cay fa nai Danas f WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 

Washington, June 6, 1900. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


Am from the House of Re ntatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announ that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 2111) granting a pension to Ira Doane; and 

A bill (S. 4532) for reestablishing the range lights on the Dela- 
ware River known as Finns Point range, Reedy island range, and 
Port Penn range. 8 

e message also announced that the House had passed a bili 
(H. R. 11738) for the relief of William L. Orr; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 
R ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore, 

A bill (S. 2581) to incorporate the National White Cross of 
America, and for other purposés; 
eo bill (H. R. 602) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 

dams; 

A bill (H. R. 1409) for the relief of Robert A. Ragan; 

A bill (H. R. 3597) to incorporate the Frederick Douglass Me- 
morial and Historical Association; 

A bill (H. R. 4468) to authorize the city of Tucson, Ariz., to 
issue bonds for waterworks, and for other purposes; 


= a (H. R. 5508) granting an increase of pension to Jennie C, 
aylor; 


A bill G. R. 1550 granting a pension to ry bows F. Davis; 

A bill (H. R. 7179) granting a pension to Clarence S. Hall; 

A bill . R. 7950) for the extension of Columbia road east of 

i street, and for other purposes; 

Seles (H. R. 8475) granting an increase of pension to Alice de 

ecch); 

resi (H. R. 8925) to authorize the detail of an officer of the 
retired list of the Army as adjutant-general of the District of Co- 
lumbia militia; 8 

A bill (H. R. 9388) to provide better facilities for the safe- 
keeping and disbursement of public moneys in the Philippine 
Islands and in the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico; 
x A . R. 9783) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 

Dennis; 

A bill (H. R. 9827) to close all alleys in block 3 of the Walbridge 
subdivision of Ingleside, in the connty of Washington; 

A bill (H. R. 9839) granting an increase of pension to Emily H, 


ood; 

A bill (H. R. 10060) granting an increase of pension to Wine- 
fred M. Goins; 

A bill (H. R. 10152) to provide for the sale of isolated and dis- 
connected tracts or parcels of the Osage trust and diminished re- 
serve lands in the State of Kansas; 

88 bill (H. R. 10618) granting an increase of pension to Martin 

Connor; 

A bill (H. R. 10865) to provide for the use of timber and stone 
for domestic and industrial purposes in the Indian Territory; 

A bill (H, R. 11538) making appropriations for the sw 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1 
for other pa OSES; 

A bill (H. R. 11719) amending section 5270 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; 

A joint resolution (H. J, Res. 268) to pay the officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate and House of Representatives their salaries 
for the month of June on the day following adjournment; 

A joint resolution (S. R. 41) to authorize the President to place 
Andrew Geddes on the retired list with the rank of captain; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 72) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint David er as an additional cadet at 
the Naval Academy, Annapolis, M 


PAPER ON DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN ALASKA, 


Mr, HANSBROUGH. I desire to ask to have printed a paper 
which I think to be a very accurate and certainly is a most inter- 
esting history of the discovery of gold on the Alaskan shores of 
Bering Sea. It is a short paper, and I would be glad to have it 
printed as a document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED CITIZENSHIP OF CREEK INDIANS, 


Mr. MORGAN. I present the memorial of Hotulkee Yahola 
and one other Indian on behalf of the Creek Nation of Indians, 
remonstrating against the passage of House bill No. 11821, which 
seeks to destroy the Creek Nation and to force u its people a 
citizenship. I move that the memorial be printed as a document 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

The motion was agreed to. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA, 

Mr. CHANDLER. From the majority of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections I submit a supplemental report, to ac- 
company the resolution reported from the committee, declaring 
that William A. Clark was not duly and legally elected to a seat 
in the Senate of the United States. I ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be printed 
under the rule, 


t of 
1, and 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE, 


Mr. SULLIVAN (for Mr. MCLAURIN), from the Committee on 
Claims, to whom were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3799) for the relief of Stanley Snodgrass, of Jef- 
ferson Ony, Miss.; and 

A bill (H. R. 7483) for the relief of James T. Ellis, of Rankin 
County, Miss. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. GALLINGER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 4957) au- 
thorizing the appointment of a commission to ascertain what leg- 
islation is necessary to secure a uniform standard in the practice 
of medicine and surgery throughout the United States, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 


Mr. KENNEY introduced a bill (S. 4958) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Pusey, Jones & Co., of Wilmington, Del.; 
ommittee 


on Claims. 
Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 4939) to pay the State of 


which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
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Nevada for moneys advanced in aid of the suppression of the re- 
bellion in the civil war; which was read ce by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 4960) ting a pension 
to Minerva M. Helmer; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 


‘APPRAISER’S OFFICE AT NEW YORK, 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment is hereby 
directed to make careful inquiry into the charges made, on 272-281, in- 
clusive, of the Sixteenth Re ot the United States Civil Commis- 
„ the administration of the Appraiser's office at the port of New 

‘ork. 
HUGO LOEWI. 


Mr. CLARK submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the papers in the claim of Hu 
Loewi, an American citizen, against the Government of Haiti, and that 
matter be referred to the Department of State for action. 


ESTHER A, TURNER, 
On motion of Mr. McBRIDE, it was 
z of third 
ered, That the papers accompanying the 9 1 the seS- 


Ord. 
sion Fifty-fifth gran a pension to rner, be with- 
—.—— from the files of the Senate, no unfavorable report having been made 


reon, 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT HELENA, MONT. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, if in order, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 4207) to in- 
crease the limit of cost for the purchase of site and erection of a 
building thereon at Helena, Mont. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object to this bill, but it seems to me 
hare this morning we ought not to take up new matters of legis- 

on. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the word increased, to strike out 
the word ‘‘ to;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the amount heretofore fixed as the limit of cost for 
ery) gaia en? of site and erection of building thereon for the accommodation 
of the post-office and United States land offices at the city of Helena, in the 
Se erento lai nt is Gok iba This eh Ley Ha 
the limit of cost of such site aa building to be erected thereon. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 11788) for the relief of William L. Orr was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 
ESTATE OF DR. C, W, CROZIER. 

Mr. BATE. Lask for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1871) for the relief of E. B. Crozier, executrix of the last will of 
Dr. C. W. Crozier, of Tennessee. It is a short bill. It will not 
take a minute. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Is the mornin = Duena completed? 

The PRESIDENT tempore. ere is no such thing as 
morning business. is session follows a recess. 

i Mr. PETTIGREW, This is the same legislative day as yester- 
ay? 
r. HALE. It is yesterday, in a legislative sense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the same legislative day 
that yesterday was. è 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I have a resolution on the table which I 
introduced, proposing to discharge the Committee on Education 
and Labor from further consideration—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That goes over until the next 
legislative day. - 
Mr. PETTIGREW. It goes over untilto-morrow. When will 


that be? > 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Next December, I hope. The 
Senator from Tennessee asks unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of a bill which will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Crozier, out of any money in the Tr 
riated, $195, for services rendered as surgeon in the United States y 
eea arem Cuthbert, Ga., from June 15, 1865. to July 18, 1865, and for cost of 


tion from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Clarksville, Tenn. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to have some expla- 
nation of this bill. 

Mr. BATE. It simply involves $195 to be paid for services or- 
dered by General Wilson, This man was a 8 m, and he was 
ordered by him to stay at Cuthbert, Ga., and take charge of the 
hospital there. He has approved it, and it has been approved and 
ps by the House. It has been approved by everyone. There 

no contest about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What general? ; 

Mr. BATE. General Wilson, and the Surgeon-General also of 


the Army. 
Why hasit not been paid before? 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, 
This was away back in 1865. 

Mr. BATE. It has been brought up time and again, but never 
was able to get through. A similar bill once before in the 
Senate, but it did not pass the House. e can not be any diffi- 
culty about it. There is a report here. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I will not object, except that I 
should like to say that if I can understand bills and know what 
they are, that is one thing, but if bills are taken up here in the 
confusion of the last hours before adjournment and hurried 
through without knowing 3 about what they are 

Mr. BATE, You are right, and I approve your course. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Is avail myself of my privi- 
8 make an objection. 
. BATE. You are right about it, sir. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BRowxNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. R. 122) respecting the unveiling of the 
statue of Lafayette at Paris, France, J ug 4, 1900. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 269) making appropriation for payment of 
salaries of certain officers in the district of Alaska for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the 3 owes of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 3419) making further provision for a civil govern- 
ment for Alaska, and for other p 

A bill (H. R. 6854) granting an 
erick W. Keilogg; and 

A bill (H. R. 11646) making provision for emergencies in river 
and harbor works, for certain surveys, and for the diversion of 
ran appropriations or modification of provisions heretofore 
made, 


increase of pension to Fred- 


SALARIES OF OFFICERS IN ALASKA, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 269) making appropriation for payment of 
salaries of certain officers in the district of Alaska for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes, which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. CARTER. I suggest to the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations the propriety of haying the joint resolution passed 
upon now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope it will be passed without further delay. 
It is a necessary provision of appropriation in view of the bill 
recently passed. 

By unanimousconsent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to the third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RECESS. 
Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 


half past 10. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves 
that the Senate take a recess until half past 10. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Will the President wait a moment? 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to know if the resolution has 


t with to final adjournment. 
e PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair is informed that it 


has not. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Then, I ask unanimous consent to call up 
the resolution which I offered yesterday discharging the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor from the further consideration of two 
labor bills. 
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Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa was 
recognized, but was interrupted. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to take a recess. 
„Mr. BERRY. If the Senator will withhold his motion for one 
moment, I should like very much to have a small pension bill 


passed. It will not take two minutes. It is a House bill. The 
man is 82 years old. The bill has peen the House, and it has 
5 rhage by the committee. I should like to have the Sena- 
eld for it. 

. ALLISON. I hope the Senator will not press that this 


tor 


morning: I insist on my motion, Mr. President., 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 10 o'clock and 10 minutes 
a. m.). The Senator from Iowa moves that the Senate take a 


recess until half past 10 o`clock, 
The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m.) the Senate reassembled. 


RESISTANCE TO MILITARY AUTHORITIES IN 8 AND 1848, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting in response 
to a resolution of the 5th instant, such information as the files and 
records of the War Department contain, showing the nature and 
extent of the insurrection against the military authorities of the 
United States in New Mexico and California in the years 1847 and 
1848; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. ALLISON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Appro- 
paroni to whom was referred the concurrent resolution of the 
ouse of Representatives in relation to final adjournment, to re- 
pars it favorably without amendment. I ask that it lie upon the 


table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa re- 
ports a concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read, and lie upon the table. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
authorized to close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses 
on Wednesday, the öth day of June, at 3 o'clock p. m. 


HIRAM C. CHILDRESS. 


Mr. BERRY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of a pension bill for the relief of a man 82 years of age, 
and a Mexican war veteran. It is the bill (H. R. 7066) granting 
an increase of pension to Hiram C. Childress. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Hiram C. Childress, late of Company 
I, First Texas Cavalry Volunteers, war with Mexico, and to pay 
him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read ihe third time, and passed. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HALE, I present the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the naval appropriation bill. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read, 

The Secretary read as follows: ; 

The committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate numbe 9, 50, 51, 52, 53, and 58 to the bill 
(H. R. 10450) making 1 for the naval service for the year 

an 


ending June 30, 1901, for other purposes, having met, after full and free 


conference have been unable to agree. 


EUGENE HALE, 
GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
B. R. TILLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 
ALSTON G. DAYTON, 
AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate agree to the 
report of the committee of conference? 
The report was agreed to. x 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President, let me state the attitude of the bill. 
Mr. CULLOM. The report has been agreed to. 
Mr. HALE, Yes; I know it has been. >a t 
This leaves three amendments to the naval appropriation bill 
which have heretofore been disagreed to for the disposition of the 
Senate on any motion that may be made to concur, or to concur 
with an amendment, or to recede. 3 ` 
The armor-plate proposition, which is the point around which 
the contest reyoives mainly, is still found to be the stumbling 
block in the way of an agreement. The Senate put on the propo- 
sition, with which Senators are familiar, of $445 a ton as the 
prico of armor plate, or the construction of an armor plant, man- 
tory upon the Secretary of the Navy. The House substituted 


for that an entirely different proposition, leaving the price of 


armor plate discretionary with the Secretary of the Navy, and 
also leaving the building of an armor plant discretionary with 
the Secretary. 

The Senate conferees, remembering the attitude that has been 
heretofore taken by the Senate upon this pee, could not 
agree to that; neither wcre the conferees able to agree upon any 

rice higher than $445 12 ton, because the House conferees be- 
ieve—and they enforced their views with ability and emphasis 
that the whole question of the price of armor should be left dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary of the Navy. They did offer to 
make the building of an armor pant by the Government manda- 
Say opon the Secretary, instead of discretionary. 

. BUTLER. On what condition is it to be made mandatory? 

Mr. HALE. It is simply a direction that, if the Secretary can 
not make a contract which in his judgment is reasonable, he shall 
build an armor plant. 

Mr. BUTLER. Without any limitation? 

Mr. HALE. Without any limitation, I say, leaving that dis- 
cretionary; and unless we can get such a contract as he believes 
to be reasonable, then he shall be obliged to goon and build an 
armor plant, for which an appropriation of $4,000,000 is given. 

Mr, BUTLER, Does the Senator think if we agree to pay $840 
a ton for armor for the three vessels that are now contracted 
for that was the pricethe Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr 
said was a fair price to be paid for this steel that then they woul 
agree to build an armor plant? 

Mr. SCOTT. I object to the Senator putting words into my 
mouth which I did not use. I stated that $851.20 a ton was the 
poo of tool steel, but I did not say it was a fair price. 1 do not 

ow 5 about that. That is the market price. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator for correcting me, for I did 
not intend in the least to misrepresent him. 

Now, suppose we offer to pay 8840 a ton for armor plate for the 
three vessels provided they will that a plant shall be built, 
and built at once. I should be willing to surrender as far as the 
armor plate for the vessels now under construction is concerned, 
and I should be willing to pay for armor for vessels now under con- 
struction whatever they ask, even if it were a thousand dollars a 
ton, provided we can have a Government armor epee which will 
protect the Government in the future. It would be economy to do 
it. Since the armor trust have got us by the throat, that would be 
vastly better than to leave this whole thing open, which will 
mean that we shall never have an armor plant and mean con- 
tinued extortion on their part and continued surrender on ours. 

Does the Senator from Maine think the House conferees could 
be induced by our agreeing to pay $851 a ton, or a thousand dol- 
lars a ton for the armor plate for the three vessels under con- 
struction, which would mean several million dollars’ profit—— 

Mr. HALE. If we had offered to give $500 a ton, they would 
have agreed to that, but the Senate conferees were not in a con- 
dition to make that offer. 

Mr. BUTLER. Do I understand the Senator to say that if we 
agreed to give $500 a ton for these three vessels, they would agree 
to the establishment of an armor plant? 

Mr. HALE. It was for all the vessels. 

Mr. BUTLER. And that then they would agree to build an 
armor plant and make it absolutely mandatory? 

Mr. E. If the contractors did not take $500, then the con- 
struction of an armor plant. 

Mr. BUTLER. I mean to build an armor plant anyway? 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. The only condition on which I would be will- 
ing to surrender and to give them a higher price would be to 
build an armor plant at the same time, so that weshould not have 
to submit again. 

Mr. CULLOM. You want an armor plan 


t. 
Mr. BUTLER. I want an armor plant. That is the only rem- 
1118 our trouble. 
r. HALE. That question did not come into the discussion. 


If the Senate conferees had been willing to ee upon the price 
of armor plate at $500 a ton instead of $445 “the House conferees 
would have accepted that, the royalties to be in addition. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Ishould like to ask the Senator if any argu- 
ment was made by the conferees that we would get armor plate 
sE sree money if we yielded and left it discretionary with the 

etary? . 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that argument was made. It was said by 
the House conferees that they believed we should leave this—and 
that is their theory—discretionary with the Secretary. The con- 
tention of the Senate conferees was that it was better not to leave 
it with the Secretary, but to let Congress take the responsibility. 
But the House conferees argued that in all that had been done, the 
votes that had been taken, and the indications that the Secretary 
would insist, as they believed, upon getting this contract at $445 
a ton, and that he would get the armor plate for that, we would 
pot z: Setter in that way than by putting a mandatory provision 
in the 
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Mr. BUTLER. That is, we would get armor plate for $445; 
and yet they were willing to put in the limit of $500 a ton, and 
argued it would be more economical not to put in $445 a ton? 

r. HALE. Their contention was that if it should be left dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary of the Navy it would come out 
better than if we should fix the price. 

Mr. BUTLER. But still they were willing to leave it discre- 
tionary with the Secretary to make contracts at the price of $500 
a ton instead of $445? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, we can not hear what is passing 
on the other side between Senators, and it is important that we 
should know if we are to act upon it. Owing to the confusion in 
the Chamber I have not heard within the last five minutes what 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] has been saying. 

Mr. HALE. I was trying to be heard, 

Mr. President, under these conditions the committee of confer- 
ence report a disagreement on these three items, the main item, 
of course, being that in relation to armor plate, because we can 
agree upon the others if we agree upon that. But the House con- 
ferees insisted with some force that they had taken the matter 
twice into the House on their proposition; that they had been sus- 
tained the first time by 18 majority, and the last time, on the 
vote taken either yesterday or the day before, by a majority of 
something like 50 or 55; and they said the Senate has never 
the direct opportunity of voting on the House proposition with 
the discretionary power as to the establishment of a Government 
armor plant struck out; but that being mandatory, they declined 
to accede to any propon ton with reference to price until the Sen- 
ate had expressed itself by a vote on the proposition of the dis- 
cretion being left to the Secretary of the Navy as to price, and if 
he can not get a reasonable contract, that he shall be directed to 
build an armor plant. 

The matter is now in the hands of the Senate, and I think the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] is ready to offer an 
amendment that will test the sense of the Senate upon that prop- 
osition. F è 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have such an amendment 
which I desire to offer when the Senator is through with his re- 
marks, 

Mr. HALE. I have concluded. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 58, and agree to the House amendments with the 
amendment which I will ask to have read at the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr, PETTIGREW. Lask that the House amendment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PENROSE] offers an amendment, which will be read. 

The retary read the amendment, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 58, and agree to the 
House amendment to the same with the following amendment: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to procure by con- 
tract armor of the best quality for any or all vessels above referred to, pro- 
vided such contracts can be made ata price which, in his judgment, is reason- 
able and equitable; but in case he is unable to make contracts for armor under 
the above conditions he is hereby authorized and ted to procure a site 
for and to erect thereon a factory for the manufacture of armor; and thé sum 
of $4,000,000 is hereby appropriated toward the erection of said factory. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
now asks that the House amendment be concurred in with the 
amendment which he has offered. This is the House amendment: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to procure by con- 
tract armor of the best quality for any or all vessels above referred to— 

That includes all— 


provided such contracts can be made at a price which in his judgment is 
reasonable and equitable; but in case he is unable to make contracts for 
armor under the above conditions he is hereby authorized, in his distretion, 
to procure a site for and to erect thereon a factory for the manufacture of 
armor; and the sum of $4,000,000 is hereby appropriated toward the erection 
of said factory. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania now moves—— 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to have read once 
more the proposition of the Senator from Pennsylvania right here, 
sgo as to get the two together. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Pennsylvania moves to concur 
in the House amendment with an amendment substituting this 
same amendment, only in place of the words“ in his discretion ” 
he inserts the words ‘‘and directed;” so that it will read: 

But in case he is unable to make contracts for armor under the above 
conditions, he is hereby authorized and directed to procure a site for and to 
erect thereona factory for the manufacture of armor. 

So that the sense of the Senate is to be taken on the proposition 
of the discretion being left with the Secretary of the Navy as to 
the price; but as to an armor piant, if he can not get a reasonable 
contract, he is obliged to build an armor plant. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he thinks there are any conditions under which the 
House would agree to build an armor plant, if there is any price 
that we could pay which would satisfy them, or any condition 
that we could put into the bill, however extravagant or unreason- 


able, that would induce them to agree that an armor plant should 
be absolutely built? 

Mr. HALE. Ivan only say that the best suggestion we could 

t from the House conferees was $500 per ton as the price to be 

xed by Congress, and, if a contract can not be made at that price, 
to build an armor plant. But there was no indication, and neither 
did the Senate conferees in any way insist on building an armor 
pont if a contract was made. That subject was not controverted, 

ecause it was not brought forward by either the House or the 
Senate conferees, 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator has no opinion about what in- 
ducement we might be able to offer to the House which they 
might accept? 

Mr. HALE, No; Ihave not. That is in the realm of imagina- 
tion, and I can not tell anything about it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator think if we would offer to 
pay a thousand dollars a ton for the three vessels under construc- 
tion, or $540 a ton, they would agree to build an armor plant? 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, the Senate can not hear this con- 
versation, Gentlemen are just talking to each other, and we can 
not hear at all what they are saying. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iasked the chairman of the committee if he 
thought there were any conditions under which the House would 
agree to the building of an armor plant? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator means absolutely, without regard to 
contract? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. No; there has been no indication as to that. 

Mr, BUTLER. Suppose that we surrender and agree to pay 
whatever price is asked—that is my idea—provided we will pro- 
ceed to build an armor plant for the other vessels, would the 
House agree to that? 

Mr. HALE. The conferees have not discussed that matter, be- 
cause neither body has committed itself to the proposition that it 
will have an armor po anyway. 

Mr. BUTLER, Then, Mr. President, I move to amend the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] by striking out the words but in case he is unable to make 
contracts for armor under the above conditions,” and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the word and.“ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be read as it would 
read if amended. 

Mr. BUTLER. At the suggestion of a member of the confer- 
ence committee which has charge of this bill, I withdraw for 
the present the pr d amendment, and will allow the vote to 
be first taken on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania; but I give notice that I shall renew the amendment 


ter. . 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have the Senator’s amend- 
ment stated, I do not understand it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have withdrawn it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the motion made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania per: PENROSE] correctly takes up the 
issue between the House and the Senate, and a vote upon that is 
certainly an appropriate method of determining what the course 
of the Senate shall be. His proposition is substantially the House 
proposition that the whole question of the price of armor plate 
shall be remitted to the Secretary of the Navy, and that he shall 
be authorized to pay any price he sees fit to pay without limit. 
His judgment is to be exercised as to whether the price is just and 
reasonable, But so far as the broad principle of legislation is 
concerned, the whole subject of fixing the price for armor plate 
is committed to the Secretary of the Navy; and that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is to be the end of all the investigations which Congress has 
made upon this subject. The investigation began five years ago, 
growing out of a contract made by the Bethlehem Company with 
the Russian Government for $600,000 worth of armor at $240 a ton. 

The report of the committee made on February 11, 1897, was 
that a fair price for armor would be between $300 and $400 a ton; 
and on every vote which the Senate has taken since $300 a ton has 
been adhered to up to the time when the majority amendment to 
pay $445 a ton was adopted in the Senate by 2 majority. 

Mr. President, the report of the committees in 1897 was a unani- 
mous report and the vote of the Senate, until this last concession 
of $445 a ton, was overwhelmingly against paying these large 
prices for armor. $ 

A distinguished and influential Senator upon this floor has stated 
that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TiLLMAN] and myself 
are responsible for the failure of the construction of the battle 
ships to proceed. Mr. President, in some sense that is true; but 
the Senator did too much honor to the Senator from South Caro- 


lina and myself, because our opinions would have been of very 
little 5 and our efforts would have been of no corse- 
uence if they had not been ratified by overwhelming votes of the 
nate, until $445 a ton was fixed the other day by a majority of 

2. The Senate has been convinced, and the Senate has taken 
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the responsibility, as I was glad to take my share of oe yes - 
sibility, of not conceding that the price of armor shall be fixed b 
the armor-plate manufacturers, who, it is admitted, are in combi- 
nation in country, and who, I say, are in combination with 
the armor manufacturers of Europe. $ 

For the Senate and the House of Representatives, in the face 
of a combination where there is no competition, to abandon its 
function of fixing a limit beyond which the price of armor shall 
not go would be a most cowardly and impotent conclusion. 

This is to be, if all the vessels are to be provided for, a $17,000,000 
contract. The question is one which it is preeminently proper 
that Congress should decide, and the proposition of the House 
of Representatives is that here and now we shall turn all the 

ressure that is brought to bear in favor of this enormous price 

or armor upon one man, the Secretary of the Navy, and say to 
him, ‘‘Stop the building of these ships, if you see fit, unless you 
can get a price which you think is reasonable for armor plate.” 
If that result is rea by a vote of the Senate, it is a surrender 
to the armor-plate manufacturers. No Secretary of the Navy 
will take the responsibility of delaying the construction of these 
ships until he can get armor plate at $25 or $50 or $75 or $100 
cheaper than the 7 asked by the manufacturers of armor. No 
Secretary of the Navy would be, in my judgment, justified in do- 
ing it, because he would allow the interest to control, and 
he would say: “ If the Ting reqs ¢ of stopping the construction 
of these eight new ships is to rest anywhere, it shall rest upon 
Congress, and not upon myself.” 

So, Mr. President, the effect of a vote in favor of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania would 8 
be to say to the etary of the Navy, Pay the price which t 
combination demands and that shall be the end of it. 

Mr. President, I can only say, as I said the other day, that if the 
Senate does that I shall certainly feel myself well discharged 
from any further effort at economy in connection with armor, 
and shall consider that it is im ible to put any limit upon the 

ice of armor plate. I have been governed in all the contest I 
ieee made on this subject from the time when I learned of the 
Russian contract at $240 down to this hour by no other consider- 
ation than a sense of public duty. I think it is the duty of Con- 
gress to stand up squarely and manfully on this question, and 
either decide that it will or will not submit to the prices which 
the armor manufacturers may charge, and not run away from 
i whole question and put the burden upon the Secretary of the 

avy. 

Mz. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, when this matter 
was last before the Senate I said that for myself 1 was ready then 
to agree to the House proposition, amending it so that it should 
be mandatory upon the Secretary to establish an armor plant pro- 
vided he could not obtain the armor for the ships we are build- 
ing and are going to build at prices which he considers just and 
reasonable. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Well, now, will the Senator allow 
me just to get started? I said so because I was convinced then 
from the report of our conferees that we had reached a stage in 
the consideration of this bill where it was impossible to come to 
any other agreement with the House. Theaction of the conferees 
from that day to this—I believe it has been two days, perhaps three 
days, since this matter was last before the Senate—convinces me 


1 thinks that if we pass this the Secretary of 
the Navy will give any price that the armor-plate manufacturers 
ask. I can not think that is true, Mr. President. Every Senator 
who spoke on the subject when this maiter was last before the 
Senate said he had perfect confidence in the Secretary of the Navy. 

I have confidence in the Secretary of the Navy, the present Sec- 
retary of the Navy or any Secretary of the Navy. If our Demo- 
cratic friends should carry the election next fall and any Secre- 
tary of the Navy should be chosen under a Democratic Adminis- 
tration, I have confidence that that Secretary, looking at this debate, 
looking at this contention, considering all that has gone on during 
the last five years and all this investigation, would say to the 
armor-plate manufacturers as a fmal and ultimate proposition, “I 
will not give you paged than $445 a ton. If you do not take 
that, I shall proceed to build an armor-plate factory.” That is 
what I believe the practical result of adopting this amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania would be. 

I know it is a great responsibility to put on the Secretary of the 
Navy. I know we ought to be careful and cautious and chary 
Soone eg such a responsibility on the Secretary of the Navy; 
but, Mr. President, we have eight great ships waiting until there 
is some Ren erm of this question. We stand in need of those 
ships, battle ships and cruisers. We can not afford to let the 
ships which are already under construction rest and rot on the 
stays, and we can not afford to wait until an armor-plate factory 
is constructed and ready to be put into operation to contract for 
and commence the building of the other five ships. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Connecticut allow 
me to make a . e 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then the Senator is saying just what I say. 
The Secretary will have to pay the price which the armor-plate 
manufacturers demand, because he will not take the responsibilit; 
of waiting, as the Senator said a few minutes ago he would, until 
he could build an armor-plate factory, 

Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. I do not think that follows. I 
think that practically, as a business proposition, not as a political 
po not as a theoretical proposition, the armor plate will 

obtained at $445 a ton; and great as would be the injury to 
this country and the damage to this country not to go forward 
with the building of these ships, I believe that is the figure at 


from New Hampshire thi 


which any Secretary of the Navy would say he would take tho 
armor. 

Mr. CULLOM, Will the Senator from Connecticut allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Certainly. 


Mr. CULLOM. If the Senator is so sure that that figure will 
be what the Secretary of the Navy will adopt, why not put it in 


e bill? 
gs PLATT of Connecticut. Because we can not put it in the 


Mr. CULLOM. Why can we not put it in the bill? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Because the House will not let us. 
SE eee How does the Senator know that the House 

ill not 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. 
conferees. 

Mr. ELKINS. They have voted three times that way. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I know because they have voted 


I know from the statement of the 


more conclusively that there is no other way out of it except to | three tim: 


let this bill fail, and that we can not do. 

Therefore [ think the Senate ought to agree to the amendment 
pro; by the Senator from Pennsylvania, which is practically 
the House proposition, with an amendment making it mandatory 
upon the Secretary to build an armor plant if he can not get a 
contract at prices which he deems just and reasonable, 

I want to say it is a condition that confronts us and not a 
theory. It is a question whether we are going to have a naval 
appropriation bill, and it is a question whether we are going to 
have any ships. We might just as well look that question right 
in the face. We are no greater than the House. We have no 
superior rights to the House of Representatives. They have just 
as much right to their opinion as we have to ours; they have just 
as much right to hold to their cee as we have to ours; and 
legislation is only possible on this , I think, by the Senate com- 
ing to the House pro ition, 

r. President, the ator from New Hampshire says he is not 
willing to have Congress surrender the right to fix the price of 
armor plate. It is 5 that Congress can not fix the 
price of armor plate. The House and the Senate will never 
as to the price. What the Senator contends for is that the Sen- 
ate shall be permitted to fix the price, not that Congress shall, 
because the Congress can not do it under these circumstances. 

One other word; and I do not intend to take up the time of the 
Senate further. I felt when I last addressed the Senate on this 
subject that we would get this armor at $445 a ton under the 
House provision. Of course I do not know that. The Senator 


es—— 

Mr. CULLOM. We have voted three times the other way. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, And the last time by an increased 
majority that they will not. There is not one Senator on this 
floor who does not know in his heart that the House will not come 


to $445. 
Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me just at this 
point in his remarks, it is difficult to imagine what more power- 

ul persuasion is required than the record of these three votes. 
The first majority was 18, the second 55, and the last vote was 96 
to 45 votes, Showing 

Mr. TILLMAN. No quorum voted, It was way in the night 
and the poopie had gone. 

Mr. PENROSE. It shows an emphatic opinion on the part 
of the House, which they are little likely to give up at the request 
of the Senate. , 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Why stand on pride of opinion? 
for that is what we are asked to do. I perhaps have as much 
pride of opinion in this matter as any other Senator, but I am 
willing to surrender my pride of opinion. I feel that the House 
ought to agree with us and fix the price at $445 a ton or construct 
an armor plant in case the manufacturers will not sell the armor 
to us at that price; but I think I can recognize a condition when 
it exists. This is the last day of the session, I hope, and if an 
eee is to come it is to come here and now, and on tlie 

ouse proposition as 1 to be amended by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. we did not adjourn to-day, if we refused 


and still continued the deadlock with the House, there would be 


no prospect that at any future time we could come to an agree- 
ment with the House. They are just as set, and, if I may be per- 
mitted to use the word, they are just as obstinate on this subject 
as we are. We can notcoercethem; e do not want to becoerced 
ourselves; but we must look at this situation as it is, and we must 
consider what is likely to come out of it if we accede to the House 


proposition. 

I have thought of that matter; I have thought of what I would 
do if I were Secretary of the Navy; I have thought of what any 
other Senator on this floor would do if he were Secretary of the 
Navy; and I can but believe that with this settlement of the ques- 
tion we shall either get the armor plate at $445 a ton or we shall 
commence the building of an armor-plate factory, 

Mr. TILLMAN obtained the floor, 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, as a member of the committee 
of conference I desire to say only a few words in explanation of 
the differences now existing n the House of Representatives 
and the Senate upon the armor-plate question. In doing so I 
desire to say that during the five years, as a member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, I have gre the subject-matter some 
thought and some consideration. I know that the public mind 
has been greatly agitated, and there has been a misunderstand- 
ing as to the real merits of the case. Possibly that is because 
the people have not taken the pains to investigate it as the mem- 
bers of your committee have done. As the tor from Con- 
necticut said, we are confronted not bya theory but by a fact. 
There is to-day a difference which must be reconciled or com- 
promised or the appropriation bill for the support of the Navy 
will fail. It is a simple business proposition, one which, it seems 
to me, we ought to take up discuss and adjudicate fairly 
between the parties at interest. 

When this question was first brought up afew years ago, the 
plea of the Bethlehem Company and the Carnegie Company was, 
The Government is our only customer; you do not give us work 
enough to employ us one-half of the time. If you will keep us 
busy, then we will make a liberal reduction upon the prices we 
are now charging. Wecould afford to man e this plate at 
a hundred or a hundred and eT dollars per ton less than we are 
now charging youif you would give us continued work for our 
establishments.” To-day we go to them and say, We are pre- 
pared to meet you on your own business proposition. We are 
prepared to give you the manufacturing of armor plate, all you 
can do in the next ten or twelve or fourteen years.” 

The question is, What is a fair price; what is just and reasonable? 
It was shown by Secretary Herbert in his voluminous report, which 
was verified and corroborated by say che in the Navy Department, 
that the armor plate can be manufactured, after allowing a fair 
percentage for depreciation and for interest upon the plant, at $300 
perton. The Senate, after considering this question, said we want 
the armor plate which costs perhaps twenty-five or fifty dollars 
per ton more because of a royalty which the Government must 

y for a trade secret, in order to get the Krupp armor plate. 
We will give you $445 per ton. While perhaps it is not in the 
pornos of Co to fix the price which we shall pay or for the 

mit, yet it has been forced upon us by the action of the combina- 
tion, by the action of the trust, the combination of capital which 
erected these works. Parenthetically, I want to say (and I do not 
speak offensively, for I do not blame them for wanting, and it is 
proper that they should have, a good return upon their invest- 
ment) that at $445 per ton they are making 15 per cent certainly 
and perhaps 20 per cent per annum upon theirinvestment. There 
is no other manufacturing establishment which, extending over a 
period of years as this will do for twelve or fourteen or fifteen 
years, can make 10 par cent upon its capital. f 

Mr. SEW ELL. ill the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SEWELL. I want to know how the Senator makes his 
calculation? Steel has 1 — up about 100 per cent. 

Mr. PERKINS, Steel advanced, it is true, from 50 to 75 per 
cent, but the prices are coming down again. 

Mr. SEWELL. I only judge from the fact that steel rails 
which were sold last year at $18 a ton are now selling at $35. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is true; but it is claimed by the friends 
of the companies which have the exclusive privilege, by reason of 
their facilities, of manufacturing this plate, that it is the labor, 
that it is the machinery, that it is the investment in the plants, 
and that the material cuts but small figure, so far as the steel bil- 
lets are concerned. But even allowing a liberal margin of profit, 
which should be allowed and which we all concede to them, for 
no one should go into any business enterprise without expecting 
and having a liberal return for his investment, there is no 
question but t Secretary Herbert's figures are correct, and 
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allowing the increased valuation upon the raw material, it would 
still prove the most profitable investment of any manufactur- 
ing establishment that I know of in this country at the present 
time. By reason of the prosperous conditions prevailing through- 
out che- United States at this time, everything is on the high tide 
of prosperity, but we should consider this as a matter extending 
over a term of years and a period during which men who make their 
Herne may look for returns which are remunerative and sat- 
18 tory * 

I have not favored the building of an armor- plate factory by the 
Government, because I have not deemed it a wise business policy 
for this Government to engage in such an enterprise. I 40 not 
believe, as a business proposition, that we could manufacture the 
armor within 25 per cent of what private companies are manufac- 
turing it for, but I do claim that $445 ton, which the Senate 
by a majority vote decided to pay for the plate, is a fair and re- 
munerative and equitable business price for the plate. I realize, 
however, that the of Representatives, a coordinate legisla- 
tive branch of this Government, is entitled to the same consider- 
ation for its opinion as we are as a body and as we are as individ- 
uals, and therefore as one of the members of the committee I have 
had a desire, so far as my vote would aid, to meet them in a spirit 
of reciprocity, in order to see if we could not agree upon an equit- 
able price that would be fair and just, or a proposition, but they 
said ‘‘no; this is our limit, and not one cent beyond it.” * 

We have taken the initiative. We have said, Here is the 
limit;“ and I for one do not propose by my vote to shirk the re- 
sponsibility and say that the Rooters of the Navy may fix the 
price in his own discretion. Let us here decide what the limit 
shall be; and if amajority say it is $500 or $545 per ton, let us take 
the responsibility, and not delegate it to your executive officer, the 
Secretary of the Navy. It seems to me that is the manly and the 
55 ity for RF = ao i 

peaking for myself, cast my vote for $445 per ton as the 
maximum limit which I think the Government ought to pay. If 
the Bethlehem and the Carnegie works and other companies will 
not manufacture the plate at those figures, although I shall t 
to see the Government go into this line of manufacturing, I 
vote for an appropriation to build an armor-plate factory and 
commence the manufacture of this plate by the Government. 

But I beg Senators not to delegate it to the Secretary of the 
Navy to fix the limit. Let us take the responsibility, and if there 
is any blame, if we make a mistake, let the mistake be ours and 
not that of the Secretary of the Navy. In saying this I do not 
wish by implication in the most remote degree toreflect upon the 
high and the integrity and the ability of the distin- 

ished present Secretary of the rid or of any of those who 

ve preceded him. As has been said by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], who was at one time Secretary of 
the Navy, no matter who may occupy that high position, he feels 
the responsibility resting upon him, and he will do his duty con- 
scientiously and fairly as the light is given to him to see his duty 
in the premises. 

I hope the Senate will stand by the report of the committee of 
conference, letting the responsibility rest upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives, if they will make no concession from the position 
they have taken on this question. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. ident—— 

Mr. FORAKER, Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. I want to introduce two resolutions, which 


are exactly the same, one with respect to the Buffalo E tion 
and the o the exposition to be held at Toledo, Ohio. I should 
like to have them considered at once. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio sub- 


mits a resolution, which will be read for information. 

Mr. HALE. I think we should have the regular order. I do 
not know where this comes from. 

Mr. FORAKER. It will take but a moment. There is an ur- 
gency about it. 

Mr. CHANDLER and Mr. GALLINGER. What is it? 

Mr. FORAKER. If the Senator from Maine prefers, I will wait 
until the conference report is disposed of. 

Mr. HALE. Of course if the Senator comes in he understands 
there are a great many other Senators who want to getin. This 
is the one important fang tha Senate ought to decide, and I am 
notified now by Senators that if I let this in others will appeal 


to me. 

Mr. FORAKER. Iwill withdraw the request for the present 
consideration of the resolutions, and renew it after the conference 
report is di of. Ithought it might help the Senator from 
Maine if a little time were given to meditation. 

Mr. HALE, If the Senator were alone in his request I certainly 
should yield to him anything. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I shall apologize to the Senate 
for briefly reviewing the situation and explaining to those who 
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do not exactly urfderstand just what the parliamentary status is, 
and brushing away some of the cobwebs that have been thrown 
around this measure. i 

If we accept the bill of the House justas they sent it to us, with- 
out any amendment from the Senate at all, we will find ourselves 
in this shape: The three battle ships now on the stocks under con- 
struction will have armor contracted for. There will be no delay 
in their e Therefore, Senators who are urging the im- 
portance and necessity of oe armor question can not add 
that as any argument to coerce Senators into voting st their 
wishes and ju ent. Then if we leave the bill as the House sent 
it to us, and if they do not like it, they ought not to have sent it 
here in the form in which it came, We will simply find ourselves 
without providing for any armor other than for the three battle 
ships and with no liberty to construct the ships ordered in this 
and previous bills, In other words, there will be no delay in com- 
pleting the three ships; there will only be delay in contracting for 
the ships ordered and for the armor for the three ships and the 
1 ordered. 

ow, Senators, this is no small matter, and it is one that is well 
worth the attention of every member in this Chamber. We have 
now under contract 3 battle Salpa. We ordered in the bill a year 
ago 3 other battle ships, We have orđered in this bill 2 battle 
ships, making 8 battle ships in all. We ordered a gear ago 3 ar- 
mored cruisers of the first class. We order in this bill 3 armored 
cruisers of the first class, making 6 armored cruisers. Then we 
have 8 cruisers of the second class ordered in this bill, making in 
all 14 new ships and 3 battle ships on the stocks, all of which have 
armor provided for them by this act. . 

Mr. HALE. And also the 4 monitors, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Well, the 4 monitors are under contract. 
Their armor is already contracted for except a small part of it. 
Right there I want to remind Senators of the fact that the con- 
tracts we have with the naval constructors or the shipbuilders 
provide that if when those ships are completed and ready for their 
trial trips the Government has not furnished the armor, the Goy- 
ernment can receive those ships, put the weight on them that 
would equalize the armor which they were to receive so that they 
would have the draft and load required by the contract, and that 
the Government can then receive those ships if they come up to 
the requirements as to speed, and keep them just the same as we 
have our other ships, with no loss, no d no injury, no exi- 
gency of any kind, requiring that we should determine this mat- 
ter now and settle it for all time. 

Mr. HALE. 3 the armor plate. 

Mr. TILLMAN. ceptthearmor plate. Weare already tying 
up some of the battle ships that we have completed, and there can 
be no good reason why the Senate should break its neck, so to 
speak, tumbling over its own action, and retrograding or turning 
around and receding from its vote for the last four years on this 
armor question in order to give the House its way. 

Gentlemen, I say deliberately and calmly, we are face to face 
now, if this thing goes through as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
proposes, with a scandal second to none in our history, neither 
Crédit Mobilier nor anything else, because the chairman of the 
Naval Committee, a moderate man, a judicious man, a man who 
weighs his words, has proclaimed on this floor that the Govern- 
ment is being robbed by this armor trust, that they have the knife 
at our throats, and we pro to allow them to ccntinue to rob 
us and to cut our throats if this 585 5 goes through. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire emphatically to resent 
the statement of the Senator from South Carolina that there is 
any suspicion of scandal with the amendment which I have pro- 
posed or with any question which I submit to this body. 1 de- 
sire to state that I consider my notions of the proper way for the 
Government of the United States to transactits matters in a busi- 
nesslike and honorable way fully up to any standard which the 
Senator may set up here. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I am not making any personal 
allusions whatever and Iam not endeavoring to prejudice any 
man’s mind. I am stating the facts that are undisputed and quot- 
ing the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs as to the 
conditions which confront us as a Senate in regard to the de- 
mands that are made upon us now by this trust. After we have 
built their factory and given it to them, as testified to by Secre- 
taries Tracy and Herbert, yet they are unwilling to give usarmor 
at anything like a reasonable price, and we have the 'testimony 
overwhelmingly presented here in an official shape after an in- 
vestigation by the Senate committee and from the Secretary of 
the Navy that $300 is a fair price, with a liberal profit given them. 

Now, we are face to face with a construction involving $100,- 
000,000—I mean the ships that are ordered here, and the armor 
for those ships represent $100,000,000 in cash; and you can not 
complete this programme of building these ships and making this 
armor for them in six years to save your life, unless the facilities 
for creating armor are increased. 

Then, why this hurry? What is the importance and necessity 
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for having a contract made for all this armor? Why can we not 
go over until next year if we can not get the House to agree to 
anything that is reasonable, as we consider it? Why can we not 
consider this question on its merits as to present necessities and 
decide what we need now, and leave the future to take care of 


itself? 

Mr. ALLISON. Do I understand the Senator from South Car- 
olina to suggest that we shall recede from all our amendments and 
allow the bill to stand as it came from the House? 

Mr. TILLMAN, I would rather see that than to see the Secre- 
tary of the Navy 2 face to face with the responsibility, which 
we cowardly shirk here, to determine what is a reasonable and 
a fair price. I had rather let the House take the responsibility of 
having the Navy hung up and not have it put under contract to 
be built and Jet the blame rest where it pleases rather than that 
we should take a back track here after we have investigated the 
thing for four years and agreed that $300 a ton was enough. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam inclined to agree with theSenator. AsI 
understand it, here are three vessels ready for armor. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And the House provides armor for them. 

_ Mr. ALLISON. The House provides armor for them, and there 
is = pressing necessity for immediate armor for the other ves- 


sels. 
Mr. TILLMAN, None in the world; and we are tying up battle 
ships now, so that there is no pressing necessity to get new battle 


ships. i 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, is it the proposition of the Senator from 
South Carolina that the Senate shall recede from its amendments 
and allow the original text of the House to remain? 

Mr. TILLMAN, Iam willing to make that motion. 

Mr, ALLISON. I only wanted to know the Senator's view. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Iwant the Senator to understand my position. 
I want a strong Navy. I want the Navy that we have ordered 
constructed. But what Iam contending for is that we are not 
forced to yield to the demands of this trust in the face of the con- 
ditions which exist and which are acknowledged to exist. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I was not in when the proposi- 
tion was first stated, and I am not certain that I know exactly 
what it is. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee to ex- 
plain it. I want to know from the chairman what the proposi- 
5 5 far as our conferees are concerned. What do they ask 
us 0 : 

Mr. HALE. The conferees have simply reported that they can 
not agree with the House conferees, and they leave the whole 
matter to the Senate. There is an amendment, offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania pe. PENROSE], which covers, as I 
have said, the House proposition. 

Mr. BACON. We can not hear on this side a word that the 
Senator says. 

Mr. HA The Senator from Colorado asked me what the 
attitude of the Senate conferees in this matter is. Isay they sim- 
ply report that they are unable to agree with the House conferees, 
and that leaves the subject open to the Senate. They did that all 
the more readily, and in this I repeat what I have already said, 
because the House conferees claimed that while they had taken 
their proposition into the House twice on a yea-and-nay vote and 
had thereby determined what was the sentiment of the House, the 
penate 2s never had an opportunity of voting on the House 
proposition. 

. BACON. Did we not vote on it the other day almost unan- 
8 

Mr. That undoubtedly was nota fair test. The Sen- 
ate voted unanimously to sustain the conferees on its proposition, 
but there has been no—— 

Mr. TELLER. What do they call their proposition? 

Mr. HALE. Their proposition is to leave it discretionary to the 
* of the Navy. 

Rome TELLER. That was not their proposition in the original 


Mr. HALE. No; not in the original bill, of course. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I understand that they now insist upon 
terms different from what they incorporated in the original bill. 

Mr. HALE, That is technically true, but the original House 
proposition as it would have come to us was ruled out on a point 
of order, so that the committee which had charge of the subject- 
matter never had an opportunity of getting in their proposition. 

Mr. TE Then upon that statement the proposition 
which came to us and which is in this bill, the amendment num- 
bered 58, was the sentiment, evidently, of the House at that time? 

Mr. . No; it was not. 

Mr. TELLER. But the House put it in, 
that proyision. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. In connection with the proposition of armor for 
the three ships at $545 the committee put in the other proposition, 
and they were ruled out on a point of order on the ground that 
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as the law stood the $300 limit was the law, and therefore the 
committee on the part of the House and the majority on the part 
of the House never had an opportunity to get at what they de- 
sired until they put this amendment on. So the Senator will see 
that it would not be right to say that the House has changed its 

und, because it has not done so. It never committed itself 
to the three ships and the $545, 

Mr. TILLMAN, If I remember the debate in the House, it 
assumed a shape in which the Naval Committee found itself 
forced to yield. There were so many men dissatisfied with their 
proposals in regard to armor that they had simply to send the bill 
over here like it came, with a bald proposition to provide for 
three ships and leave the question of armor for all the balance of 
the ships undecided. 

Mr. HALE. No; that was not so. 

Mr. TILLMAN. How did it get here if that is not so? 

Mr. HALE. That was ruled out on a point of order. 

Mr, TILLMAN, But that was the amendment which the House 
now rejects. The House committee certainly had a right to frame 
a bill and provide in its own lan for what it wanted, and 
what 5 72 put in was ruled out or went out by a vote. f 

Mr. LE. The Senator is wrong about that. He is thinking 
of the Vandiver amendment, which was not the committee propo- 
sition. That is not what was ruled out and that the committee 
put in. It was not the Vandiver amendment, but their whole 
proposition, that they are seeking for now, was ruled out because 
it conflicted with the statute fixing the price at $300.. Therefore 
it 4 not fair to say, I repeat, that the House has changed its atti- 


e. 

Mr. TELLER. In considering this question we must consider 
what the House attitude was by the bill that the House sent us. 
They sent us a bill here which authorized the Secretary of the 
Navy to procure by contract armor of the best quality for the bat- 
tle ships named the Maine, Ohio, and Missouri, without any limit. 
That is a small part of the proposed purchase that we have already 
made necessary by our appropriations and our determination to 
build more ships. Now, do I understand the chairman of the 
committee to say that there is difficulty now in getting the House 
to agree to this, the original proposition as it came to us? 

Mr. HALE. Neither the House nor the Senate conferees are 
for that Pos ition, becanse—— 

Mr, T. LER. Neither? 

Mr. HALE. I will tell the Senator 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HALE. That would leave us with nearly a hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of ships hung up and nothing whatever done 
about furnishing armor. 

Mr. TELLER. How is that? 

Mr. HALE. It would leave us with nearly a hundred million 
dollars’ worth of ships authorized without doing one single thing 
for them except in the case of the three ships, and in that case we 
would give the highest price that the contractors have demanded. 

Mr. TELLER. We might have to pay five or six hundred thou- 
sand dollars, I presume, for that, and that would be better than 
to buy all this armor at the price the House committee suggested. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not think so, 

Mr, TELLER. At $545 a ton. 

Mr. HALE, Let me tell the Senator what I think is a feature 
that has not yet been brought out. Iam by no means certain that 
this proposition, doing nothing except to pay the contractors their 
highest imit, $545, for these three ships, would be very dissatis- 
fying to them. I know if I were a contractor how I should con- 

der it if the Senate and the House justifies that proposition this 
year and does nothing to end this subject for the future. The 
next year the contractors will come in and say, ‘‘ We will do the 
same thing for another set of ships.” 

Mr. TILLMAN, Will the Senator from Colorado allow me? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator must allow me to finish, I have not 
Zo pOT through. 

. TELLER. Certainly; I will allow the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. If I were a contractor, I should certainly say that 
I will take the $545, which is the big; ice to be had, for these 
ships that are two years behindhand, and next year I will come 
in and offer to do the same thing for another set of ships that are 
then two years behindhand, and the Senate and House may do 
just what they did last year, and in the end we would have to pay 
year by year the contractor just what he asked, $545 a ton, lam 
not in favor of that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator from Colorado will allow me, 
I will call the attention of the Senator from Maine to this condi- 
tion: There are about $17,000,000 worth of armor and about 
$83,000,000 worth of ships involved at present. The influences 
that are behind the House, as I happen to know, are the shipbuilders 
and the armor manufacturers in combination; but if we accept 
the House bill po iding for the armor and do not provide a way 
by which the ships shall be constructed or contracted for, we di- 
vide the forces that are now almost compelling Congress to do 
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this thing, and the shipbuilders will move to have the House do 
something to relieve the conditions by which they are not to get 
contracts for Shipa: 

Mr. HALE. Ido not share in the Senator’s feeling that all this 
thing is a matter of influence behind one body or another. I do 
not think that any influence of contractors or shipbuilders is in any 
degree controlling the event that we are now conducting. I do 
not think it is controlling the Senate or the House. I am not en- 
gaged in any movement that shall divide the ship contractors and 
the armor-plate contractors, Each has a fair field. It is a ques- 
tion as to what we shall do in the exercise of our own judgment 
and discretion. There is not a Senator here, I fancy, nor a Mem- 
ber of the House, who is in any way influenced by the armor-plate 
manufacturers or by the ship contractors. I do not think that 
enters into the question at all. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado allow me a word? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I thought I had better say it, inasmuch as 
the Senator started to make a speech and has not begun it yet. I 
thought I had better speak before he began. 

The Senator, it seemed to me, was quite right in trying to bring 
out the fact that the House are not contented with their own bill. 
The Senator was quite right in that statement. The bill as it 
came from the House of Representatives to this body on this sub- 
ject they will not now take, and the conferees will not now take it. 
He was quite 7 55 in saying that. For one I would be willing to 
take it and let this controversy go over until next winter. 

Possibly the motion had better be made to take the original 
House bill, because, as the Senator from Colorado says, we must 
deal with the House of Representatives according to its bill and 
not according to a proposition that was made and ruled out ona 
point of order, as the Senator from Maine said. We deal with 
the bill as it came here, and the House conferees will not take 
their original bill. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr, President, there is not any t difficulty 
in this question if we conclude that we want to take the House prop- 
osition as it came here. Wecan compel the House to accept that. 
They can not get away from that. e question is whether we 
want that or not. It seems to me that every man who has listened 
for five years to these yearly debates ought to be willing to build 
an armor plant. I believe that the American people, seeing this 
unseemly exhibition—for it is unseemly—— 

Mr. SPOONER, It grows every year. 

Mr. TELLER. It grows, as the Senator from Wisconsin sug- 
gests, every year. We are practically charging ourselves, or some 
portion of this body or the other, session after session, with collu- 
sion with the armor-plate manufacturers. The public press is 
repeating it. The American people will believe, whether it is 
truthful or not—there is great grounds for them to believe it— 
that the armor-plate manufacturers have what is called in com- 
mon parlance a political pullso po that we can not compel them 
to produce armor and it tothe Government at a fair price, nor 
cn ve get the power here to authorize the Government to build 
a plant. 

r. President, I repeat, such a condition is unseemly, such a 
condition is disgraceful to the American Legislature, and one that 
must eventually bring us into contempt with the American people. 
We either ought to have the power here to say to these combines, 
Fou shall sell us the armor at what we believe to be a fair price, 
or you can not sell us any at all.” 

Prong: PENROSE. Mr. President, IT should like to ask the Sen- 
ator 

; 55 5 carat eee do not care to na the Senator 
just now. e Senator’s proposition is a disgraceful proposition. 
Itis a surrender of the American legislative body tothe executive 
department. As the Senator from New Hampshire said, and I 
am using. his term, it is either a cowardly proposition or it indi- 
cates that somewhere there is a corruption. 

Why, Mr. President, should you say to the executive depart- 
ment of the Government, Buy 37,000 tons of armor to-day, when 
you do not need more than five or six thousand tons, and pay any 
price that these armor-plate combines choose to 8 of the 
American people, and pile up your armor plate for years simply 
that they may make a profit on it?” The American people will 
not believe that we have acted with common judgment or common 
honesty when that takes place. r 

Now, Mr. President, I think the time has come for plain talk in 
this matter. Thechairman of the committee says that there isno 
pane ee this concern. The American people will believe, 
and I have no hesitation in saying I believe, that there is a great 
backing behind these combines; thata great political organization 
in this country ho to make 5 do not mean a money 
profit, I mean a political profit—by giving to this combine an un- 
reasonable price, and what the Senator from Maine has said is a 
robber’s demand. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Colorado to yield tome, 


Mr. TELLER. If I can proceed when we come into session 


again I will yield. . 
Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Iowa moves 


that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 o'clock and 55 minutes 
a. m., Wednesday, June 6, 1900) the Senate adjourned until 
Wednesday, June 6, 1900, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 5, 1900. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE VOLUNTEER ARMY. 
To be assistant surgeon with the rank of first lieutenant. 
Joseph H. Carroll, of Ohio, acting assistant surgeon, United 
States Army, June 4, 1900, vice Warmsley, Forty-ninth Infantry, 
United States Volunteers, promoted. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE VOLUNTEER ARMY. 
Twenty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George A. Vernon, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 
United States Volunteers, to be first lieutenant, March 31, 1900, 


vice Bailey, di 
Forty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. John H. Boston, jr., Forty-first Infantry, United 
States Volunteers, to be captain, May 31, 1900, vice Baker, resigned. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin L. Towson, Forty-first Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant, May 31, 1900, vice Boston, promoted. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE VOLUNTEER ARMY, 
Forty-seventh Infantry. 

First Sergt. Wiley J. Brickey, Company H, Forty-seventh In- 
fantry, United States Volunteers, to second lieutenant, June 
4, 1900, vice Devine, resigned. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERIOR OF PORTO RICO, 

William H. Elliott, of Indiana, to be commissioner of the inte- 
rior of Porto Rico, an original appointment under the provisions 
of an act entitled ‘‘An act temporarily to provide revenues and a 
civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 12, 1900. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF PORTO RICO, 

John A. Russell, of Illinois, to be attorney-general of Porto 
Rico, an original appointment under the provisions of the act of 
Congress entitled ‘‘An act temporarily to provide revenues and a 
civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 12, 1900. 

MARSHAL OF THE SUPREME COURT OF PORTO RICO. 

Samuel C. Bothwell, of Porto Rico, to be marshal of the su- 
preme.court of Porto Rico, an original appointment under the 
provisions of the act of Co entitled ! An act temporarily to 
provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900. 

JUSTICES OF SUPREME COURT OF HAWAII, 

W. F. Frear, of Hawaii, to be chief justice of the supreme court 
of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Clinton A. Galbraith and Antonio Perry, also of the Territory 
of Hawaii, to be associate justices of said court. Original ap- 
pointments under the provisions of the act of Congress entitled 
“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900, . 

JUSTICES OF CIRCUIT COURT OF HAWAIL 

Abram S. Humphreys, of Hawaii, to be first judge of the circuit 
court of the first circuit; R. B. Silliman, of Hawaii, to be second 
judge of the circuit court of the first circuit; John W. Kalua, of 

awaii, to be judge of the circuit court of the second cirenit; W. S. 
Eddings, of Hawaii, to be judge of the circuit court of the third cir- 
cuit; Gilbert F. Little, of Hawaii, to be judgeof the cireuit court of 
the fourth circuit, and J. Hardy, of Hawaii, to be judge of the 
circuit court of the fifth circuit. Original appointments under 
the provisions of the act of Congress entitled“ An act to provide 
F i governant for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
` William Haywood, of Honolulu, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district of Hawaii, new office provided by the act of 
Congress approved April 30, 1900. 
POSTMASTERS, 

Frank H. Owen, to be postmaster at Winters, in the county of 
Yolo and State of California, in the place of Mary Bryce, whose 
commission expired March 18, 1900. 

Hiram H. Richmond, to be postmaster at Auburn, in the county 
of Placer and State of California, in the place of W. A. Shepard, 
whose commission expired May 29, 1900. 
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Clinton B. Ault, to be postmaster at Goldfield, in the county of 
3 and State of Colorado, in the place of C. A. Huxley, re- 


gned. 

Guy U. Saroy, to be postmaster at Canon City, in the county 
of Fremont and State of Colorado, in the place of B. F. Shaffer, 
whose commission expired May 29, 1900. 

William E. Gates, to be postmaster at Glastonbury, in the 
county of Hartford and State of Connecticut, in the place of C. O. 
Talcott, whose commission expired June 1, 1900. 

Franklin McC, Brown, to be postmaster at Brunswick, in the 
county of Glynn and State of Georgia, in the place of W. F. 
Symons, whose commission erpied May 15, 1900. 

Cornell H. Brown, to be aster at Batavia, in the county 
8 Kane and State of Illinois, in the place of Andrew Challman, 


eceased. 

Scudder H. Trego, to be postmaster at Halstead, in the county 
of Harvey and State of Kansas, in the place of R. M. Todd, whose 
commission expired March 10, 1900. < 

Lawrence W. Dower, to be postmaster at Easthampton, in the 
county of aig nie and State of Massachusetts, in the place of 
Lawrence W. Dower, whose commission expired December 19, 
1899. (Reap 9 

Albert B. r, to be postmaster at Needham, in the coun 
of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Albert 
Dresser, whose commission expired March 13, 1900. (Reap- 


pointed.) 

John J. Whetton, to be postmaster at Highlandville, in the 
county of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts, in the place of John 
J. eo whose commission expired April 30, 1900. (Reap- 
pointed. 

William T. Hosner, to be postmaster at Romeo, in the county of 
Macomb and State of Michigan, in the place of J. B. Lucas, whose 
commission expired April 25, 1900. 

William C. Mertz, to be postmaster at St. Charles, in the county 
of Saginaw and State of Michigan, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after April 1, 1900. 

Edward L. aspera to be postmaster at Moorhead, in the 
county of Clay and State of Minnesota, in the place of Edward 
Fay, whose commission expired February 13, 1800. 

Andrew R. McGill, to be ter at St. Paul, in the county 
of Lecter A and State of Minnesota, in the place of R. A. Smith, 
resigned. 

Benjamin D. Underwood, to be postmaster at Fergus Falls, in 
the county of Ottertail and State of Minnesota, in the place of J. O. 
Billings, resigned. 

Samuel J. Anderson, to be postmaster at Winnemucca, in the 
county of Humboldt and State of Nevada, in the place of Harry 
Warren, whose commission expired May 29, 1900. 

George D. Small, to be postmaster at Hanover, in the county of 
Grafton and State of New Hampshire, in the place of G. H. Hitch- 
cock, resigned. 

John Hubbard, to be postmaster at Asbury Park, in the county 
of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, in the place of A. W. Dey, 
whose commission expired May 26, 1900. 

Robert A, Cruikshank, to be postmaster at Salem, in the coun 
of Washington and State of New York, in the place of G. J. 
Webb, whose commission expired March 2, 1899. 

Mattie E. Hawkins, to be postmaster at Louisburg, in the 
county of Franklin and State of North Carolina, in the place of 
J. J. Barrow, whose commission expired February 1, 1900. 

Walter Elliott, to be postmaster at Ada, in the county of Hardin 
and State of Ohio, in the place of H. H. Young, deceased. 

Louis A. Koons, to be postmaster at Massillon, in the county of 
Stark and State of Ohio, in the place of Felix R, Shepley, whose 
commission expired April 13, 1900. 

E. Calvin Miller, to be postmaster at New Carlisle, in the 
county of Clark and State of Ohio, in the place of A, M. Kiss- 
inger, whose commission expired March 13, 1900. 

J. B. Black, to be postmaster at Butler, in the county of Butler 
and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of John W. Brown, 
whose commission expired May 29, 1900. 

William A. Feist, to be postmaster at White Haven, in the 
county of Luzerne and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of T. 
P. McAndrews, whose commission expired February 13, 1900. 

C. E. Geyer, to be postmaster at Catawissa, in the county of 
Columbia, and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of C. L. Pohe, 
whose commission expired May 6, 1900. 

W. S. Gleason, to be postmaster at Johnsonburg, in the county 
of Elk and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of John T. Wrath- 
all, deceased. 

D. A. Wright, to be postmaster at Union City, in the county of 
Erie one State of Pennsylvania, in the place of A. F. Young, re- 
moved. > 

Thomas G. Peachy, to be postmaster at Williamsburg, in the 
county of James City and State of Virginia, in the placeof Thomas 
M. Ware, deceased. 
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George D. C. Pruner, to be postmaster at Blaine, in the county 
of Whatcom and State of Washington, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, ome vested in the 
President on and after April 1, 1900. 

. APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY—GENERAL OFFICER. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Wheeler, United States Volunteers, to be 
brigadier-general, United States Army, vice Otis, nominated for 
appointment as major-general, United States Army, to rank from 

e date of acceptance by that officer of his commission as major- 
general. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Jobn K. Gladden, of Maryland, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Annapolis, in the State of Maryland, to succeed 
Louis S. Clayton, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

POSTMASTERS. 

John F. Nesbett, to be postmaster at Corona, in the county of 
peor and State of New York, in the place of G. L. Rapelye, re- 
moved. 

be Se error Mr. Nesbett was nominated to the Senate as 
John L. Nesbit.) 

Clark Grier, to be postmaster at-Dublin, in the county of 
Laurens and State of Georgia, in the place of V. L. Stanley, whose 
commission expired January 10,1899. (Mr. Grier is now serving 
unane. 5 temporary commission issued during the recess of the 

nate. 

Charles S. Shindel, to be postmaster at Tamaqua, in the county 
of Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Charles 
Beard, whose commission expired January 7, 1900. 

Walter K. Landis, to be postmaster at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
an original appointment under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress entitled An act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil 
government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved 


April 12, 1900. 
Nore, Mr. Landis is now postmaster at San Juan, Porto Rico. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn June 5, 1900. 
oo onn L. Nesbit, to be postmaster at Corona, in the State of New 
or’! 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 5, 1900, 
DISTRICT JUDGE. 


John R. Hazel, of New York, to be United States district judge 
for the western district of New York. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Albert Gleaves, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy, from the 25th day of May, 1900. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Waldo Evans, to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 12th day of December, 1899, 
TO BE LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE), 


Frank H. Brumby. 
Thomas M. Dick. 
Charles K. Mallory, 
Frank P. Baldwin. 
William C. Davidson, 
Newton Mansfield. 
Harris Laning. 
James P. Morton. 
Daniel M. Garrison. 
Franklin D. Karns. 
David W. Todd. 
John V. Klemann, 
William R. Cushman, 
Henry V. Butler, jr. 
Walter R. Gherardi. 


Fredéric N. Freeman. 
William H. Standley. 
Arthur T. Chester. 
Cassius B. Barnes. 
Albion J. Wadhams. 
Kenneth M. Bennett. 
Edward H. Watson, 
Orlo S. Knepper. 
Michael J. McCormack, 
John F. Marshall, jr. 
Rufus Z. Johnston, jr. 
Ernest F. Eckhardt, 
Edward H. Dunn, 
John Halligan, jr. 


William C. Watts. 
George L. Smith. 
Herman J. Elson. 
Wilbur G. Briggs. 
Fletcher L. Sheffield, 
Ralph N. Marble, jr. 
Henry C. Dinger. 
James A. Hand, jr. 


Charles Boone. 
Louis Shane, 
Edward W. McIntyre. 
Frank L. Pinney. 
William P. Cronan, 
Ulysses S. Macy. 
Zeno E. Briggs. 
Walter B. Tardy. 
William T. Tarrant. 
Guy W. Faller. 
Clarence A. Abele. 
William B. Wells. 
Yancey S. Williams, 
Edward T. Constien. 
Thomas L. Johnson. 
George T. Pettengill. 
John A. Schofield. 
George C. Sweet. 
Franck T. Evans, 
Morris H. Brown. 
David C. Hanrahan, 
John F, Babcock. 
John S. Graham. 
Charles P. Nelson. 


To be assistant naval constructors, 
Henry Williams, and 
25 T. Wright. 

Ga APPOINTMENT IN THE MARINE CORPS. 
To be a second lieutenant. 
Walter G. Roper. 
FOR APPOINTMENT IN 


2 


THE VOLUNTEER ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
To be assistant surgeon with the rank of first lieutenant. 
Joseph H. Carroll, of Ohio, acting assistant surgeon, United 
States Army, June 4, 1900. 
FORTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY. 
First Sergt. Wiley J. Brickey, Company H, Forty-seventh In- 
2 United States Volunteers, to be second lieutenant, June 
i FORTY-EIGHTH INFANTRY, 


Sergt. Maj. Frederick McC. Smith, Thirty-eighth Infantry, 
United States Volunteers, to be first lieutenant, May 24, 1900. 
THIRTY-FOURTH INFANTRY. 
Corpl. John H. Ruff, Company H, Thirty-fourth Infantry, United 
States Volunteers, to be second lieutenant, June 2, 1900. 


Second Lieut. Robert C. Corliss, Thirty-fourth Infantry, United 
States Volunteers, to be first lieutenant, April 80, 1900. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY. 


Second Lieut. George A. Vernon, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 
United States Volunteers, to be first lieutenant, March 31, 1900. 
FORTY-FIRST INFANTRY. 

First Lieut. John H. Boston, jr., Forty-first Infantry, United 
States Volunteers, to be captain, May 31, 1900. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin L. Towson, Forty-first Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant, May 31, 1900. 
FOR APPOINTMENT UNITED STATES ARMY—GENERAL OFFICER, 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Wheeler, United States Volunteers, to be 
brigadier-general, United States Army, vice Otis, nominated for 
appointment as major gonca, United States Army, to rank from 


the date of acceptance by that officer of his commission as major- 
general. 


— — [— b).— 


To be major-general. 


Brig. Gen. Elwell S. Otis, United States Army (major-general, 
United States Volunteers), June 16, 1900, vice Merritt, to be re- 


tired from active service on that date under the requirements of 
the act of Congress approved June 30, 1882. 


* CONSUL. 


Thomas Herbert Norton, of Ohio, to be consul of the United 
States at Harput, Turkey, 
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MARSHALS, 

William R. Compton, of New York, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of New York. 

Theodore L. Poole, of New York, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of New York. 

Frank M. Chandler, of Ohio, to be marshal of the United States 
for the northern district of Ohio. 

John E. Kendrick, of Rhode Island, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Rhode Island. 

INDIAN COMMISSIONER, 

Clifton R. Breckinridge, of Arkansas, to be a commissioner to 
negotiate with the Indians of the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Muscogee (or Creek), and Seminole nations. 

CHIEF JUSTICE, COURT OF PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS, 

Joseph R. Reed, of Iowa, to be chief justice of the Court of 
Private Land Claims for the term beginning at the expiration of 
his present term, on the 30th day of June, 1900, and expiring on 
the 30th day of June, 1902. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICES, COURT OF PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 

Thomas C. Fuller, of North Carolina, to be associate justice of 
the Court of Private Land Claims for the term inning at the 
expiration of his present term, on the 30th day of June, 1900, and 
expiring on the 30th day of June, 1902. 

illiam W. Murray, of Tennessee, to be associate justice of the 
Court of Private Land Claims for the term beginning at the ex- 
piration of his present term, on the 30th day of June, 1900, and 
expiring on the 80th day of June, 1902. 

Wilbur F. Stone, of Colorado, to be associate justice of the 
Court of Private Land Claims for the term beginning at the ex- 
piration of his present term, on the 30th day of June, 1900, and 
Ss nee on the 30th day of June, 1902. 

enry C. Sluss, of Kansas, to be associate justice of the Court 
of Private Land Claims for the term beginning at the expiration 
of his present term, on the 30th day of June, 1900, and expiring 
on the 30th day of June, 1902. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS, 

Frederick A. Kuntzsch, of New York, to be surveyor of cus- 

toms for the port of Syracuse, in the State of New York. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Charles H. Brown, of New York, to be attorney of the United 
States for the western district of New York. 

George B. Curtiss, of New York, to be attorney of the United 
States for the northern district of New York. 

COMMISSIONER OF THE INTERIOR OF PORTO RICO, 

William H. Elliott, of Indiana, to be commissioner of the in- 
terior of Porto Rico. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF PORTO RICO. 
John A. Russell, of Illinois, to be attorney-general of Porto Rico. 
MARSHAL. 


Samuel C. Bothwell, of Porto Rico, to be marshal of the su- 
preme court of Porto Rico. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF PORTO RICO, 

José C. Barbosa, of San Juan; Rosendo Matienzo Cintron, of 
Ponce; José de Diego, of Mayaguez; Manuel Camuñas, of Fajardo, 
and Andreas Crosas. cf San Juan, to be members of the executive 
council of Porto Rico, original appointments under the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues and 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 12, 1900. 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF PORTO RICO. 

Martin Grove Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, to be commissioner 
of education of Porto Rico, 

CHIEF JUSTICE AND ASSOCIATE JUSTICES OF PORTO RICO. 

José Severo Quinones, of Porto Rico, to be chief justice of the 
supreme court of Porto Rico. Louis Sulzbacher, of Missouri; 
José C. Hernandez, of Porto Ricg; José M. Figueras, of Porto 
Rico, and Rafael Nieto y Abeillé, of Porto Rico, to be associate 
justices of said court, original appointments under the provisions 
of the act of Congress entitled An act temporarily to provide 
revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 12, 1900. 

DISTRICT JUDGE OF PORTO RICO. 

William H. Holt, of Kentucky, to be United States district 
judge for the district of Porto Rico, an original appointment un- 
der the provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An act tem- 
laed to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto 

ico, and for other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY OR PORTO RICO, 

Noah B, K. Pettingill, of Porto Rico, to be United States dis- 

trict attorney for the district of Porto , an original appoint- 


ment under the provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An 


act eg = pie to de revenues and a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900. 
MARSHAL OF PORTO RICO, 

Edward S. Wilson, of Ohio, to be United States district marshal 
for the district of Porto Rico, an original appointment under the 
provisions of the act of Congress entitled An act temporarily to 
provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900. 

COMMISSION TO COMPILE THE LAWS OF PORTO RICO. 

Joseph F. Daly, of New York; Leo S. Rowe, of Pennsylvania, 
and Juan Hernandez Lopez, of San Juan, Porto Rico, as members 
of the commission to.compile and revise the laws of Porto Rico, 
etc., as provided by the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act tempo- 
rarily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900. 

DISTRICT JUDGE OF HAWAI. 

Morris M. Estee, of California, to be United States district jud 
of the Territory of Hawaii, an original appointment under the 
provisions of the act of entitled An act to provide a 
government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF HAWAI. 

John C. Baird, of Wyoming, to be United States district attor- 
ney of the Territory of Hawaii, an original appointment under 
the provisions of the act of nee entitled “An act to provide 
a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 80, 1900. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE OF HAWAI, 

William Haywood, of Honolulu, to be collector of internal rey- 
enue for the district of Hawaii. 

CHIEF JUSTICE AND ASSOCIATE JUSTICES OF HAWAII. 

W. F. Frear, of Hawaii, to be chief justice of the supreme court 
of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Clinton A. Galbraith and Antonio Perry, also of the Territory of 
Hawaii, to be associate justices of the supreme court of the Terris 
tory of Hawaii. 

CIRCUIT JUDGES OF HAWAIL 


Abraham S. Humphreys, of Hawaii, to be first ju of the cir- 
cuit court of the first circuit; R. B. Silliman, of waii, to be 
second judgo of the circuit court of the first circuit; Jobn W, 
Kalua, of Hawaii, to be judge of the circuit court of the second 
circuit; W. S. Eddings, of Hawaii,to be judge of the circuit court 
of the third circuit; Gilbert F. Little, of Hawaii, to be judge of 
the circuit court of the fourth circuit, and J. Hardy, of Hawaii, 
to be judge of the circuit court of the fifth circuit. 

POSTMASTERS, 


Frank H. Owen, to E ve cag at Winters, in the county of 
Yolo and the State of ornia. 

Hiram H. Richmond, to be postmaster at Auburn, in the county 
of Placer and State of California. 

Clinton B. Ault, to be postmaster at Goldfield, in the county of 
Teller and State of Colorado. 

George D. C. Pruner, to be postmaster at Blaine, in the county 
of Whatcom and State of Washington. i 

Guy U. Hardy, to be postmaster at Canon City, in the county 
of Fremont and the State of Colorado. 

William E. Gates, to be postmaster at Glastonbury, in the 
county of Hartford and the State of Connecticut. 

Franklin McC. Brown, to be postmaster at Brunswick, in the. 
county of Glynn and State of Georgia. 

Cornell H. Brown, to be postmaster at Batavia, in the county 
of Kane and State of Illinois. 

Scudder H. Trego, to be postmaster at Halstead, in the county 
of Harvey and State of Kansas. 

Lawrence W. Dower, to be postmaster at Easthampton, in the 
county of Hampshire and State of Massachusetts. 

Albert D. Dresser, to be postmaster at Needham, in the county 
of Norfolk and State of Massachusetis, 

John J. Whetton, to be postmaster at Highlandville, in the 
county of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts. 

William T. Hosher, to be postmaster at Romeo, in the eounty of 
Macomb and State of Michigan. 

William C. Mertz, to be postmaster at St. Charles, in the county 
of Saginaw and State of Michigan. 

Edward L. Bjorkquist, to be postmaster at Moorhead, in the 
county of Clay and State of Minnesota. 

Andrew R. McGill, to be postmaster at St. Paul, in the county 


of Ramsey and State of Minnesota. 
J ae F. Nesbett, to be postmaster at Corona, Queens County, 


Clark Grier, to be postmaster at Dublin, Laurens County, Ga. 
5 S. Shindel, to be postmaster at Tamaqua, Schuylkill 

unty, Pa. 

Walter K. Landis, to be postmaster at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
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Benjamin D. Underwood, to be postmaster at Fergus Falls, in 
the county of Ottertail and State of Minnesota. 

Samuel J. Anderson, to be ster at Winnemucca, in the 
county of Humboldt and State of Nevada. 

George D. Small, to be postmaster at Hanover, in the county of 
Grafton and State of New Hampshire. 

John Hubbard, to be postmaster at Asbury Park, in the county 
of Monmouth and State of New Jersey. 

Robert A. Cruikshank, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county 
of Washington and State of New York. 

Mattie E. Hawkins, to be postmaster at Louisburg, in the county 
of Franklin and State of North Carolina. 

Walter Elliott, to be postmaster at Ada, in the county of Har- 
din and State of Ohio. 

Louis A. Koons, to be postmaster at Massillon, in the county 
of Stark and State of Ohio. 

E. Calvin Miller, to be postmaster at New Carlisle, in the county 
of Clark and State of Ohio. 

William A. Feist, to be postmaster at White Haven, in the 
Cona ot Luzerne and State of Pennsylvania. 

O. E. Geyer, to be master at Catawissa, in the county of 
Columbia and State of Pennsylvania. 

W. S. Gleason, to be postmaster at Johnsonburg, in the county 
of Elk and State of Pennsylvania. 

D. A. Wright, to be postmaster at Union City, in the county of 
Erie and State of Pennsylvania. 3 

Thomas G. Peachy, to be postmaster at Williamsburg, in the 
county of James City and State of Virginia. 

Samuel Masters, to be 88 at Johnstown, in the county 
of Cambria and State of Pennsylvania. 

Freeman D. Dearth, to be postmaster at Dexter, in the county 
of Penobscot and State of Maine. 

Will E. Olmsted, to be postmaster at Coudersport, in the county 
of Potter and State of Pennsylvania. 

Minard E. Northam, to be postmaster at Galeton, in the county 
of Potter and State of Pennsylvania. 

Peter M. Newman, to be postmaster at Hughesville, in the 
county of Lycoming and State of Pennsylvania. 

George E. Sisley, to be postmaster at Genoa, in the county of 
Dekalb and State of Illinois. 

John Holliday, to be postmaster at Kirkwood, in the county of 
Warren and State of Illinois. 

W. Scott Stoner, to be postmaster at Gallitzin, in the county of 
Cambria and State of Pennsylvania. 

Henry W. Nichols, to be postmasterat Vandergrift, in the county 
of Westmoreland and State of Pennsylvania. 

William M. Sullivan, to be tinaster at Middletown, in the 
county of Butler and State of Ohio. 

William P. McMasters, to be postmaster at Munhall, in the 
county of Allegheny and State of Pennsylvania. . 

William G. Masse. to be postmaster at Zelienople, in the county 
of Butler and State of Pennsylvania. 

Susanne E. Nicholson, to be postmaster at Monongahela; in the 
county of Washington and State of Pennsylvania. 


REJECTIONS. 
Executive nominations rejected by the Senate June 5, 1900. ` 
GENERAL APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
William D, Bynum, of Indiana, to be general appraiser of mer- 
chandise. i 


INDIAN AGENT, 


Fred B. Spriggs, of Utica, N. Y., to be agent for the Indians 
of the Ney. Agency, in Nevada. : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, June 6, 1900. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
HENRY N. COUDEN, D. D. s 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

EXPLANATION OF A VOTE. 

Mr. KING. I desire to make a correction in the RECORD. I see 
by eee RECORD of yesterday’s proceedings that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Mr. OTsEN, with whom I thought I was 
paired upon the amendment of the Senate No. 183 to the sund 
civil bill, providing $5,000,000 for the St. Louis Exposition, vo 
on that question. Supposing that I was paired with him, I re- 
frained from voting, though present, If I had known that he 
voted, I should have voted ‘‘no.” 

The SPEAKER, That statement will appear in the RECORD, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 

announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolution 


of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was 


si ever 
5. R. 129. Joint resolution authorizing the President to ap- 
int George W. Kirkman to be a captain in the Twenty-third 
8 of the United States Infantry, United States Volunteers; 
S. 880. An act for the relief of L. O. Maddux, doing business as 
Maddux, Hobart & Co.; and 
S. 4075. An act to amend an act to prohibit the passage of spe- 
cial laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial indebtedness, 
etc. i 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions: : 


Resolved, That the Senate deeply mourns the death of the Hon. SYDNEY 
7 5 Epes, late Representative of the Fourth Congressional district of 
irginia. 


Kesolved, That the Secretary of the Senate communicate these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That in testimony of our respect for the memory of the deceased 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title; in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested: 

H. R. 10152. An act to provide for the sale of isolated and dis- 
connected tracts or parcels of the Osage trust and diminished 
reserve lands in the State of Kansas. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with- 
out amendment, bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 9389. An act to authorize the Seneca Telephone Com- 
pany to construct and maintain lines in the Indian Territory; 

H. R. 10210. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
Miles Brown; 

H. R. 3044. An act for the relief of John M. Martin, of Ocala, 


Fla.; 
H. R. 2916. An act to grant the right of way over Government 
rey for a pipe line for the conveyance of water to Flagstaff, 


riz.; 

H. R. 9679. An act to authorize the construction of a railroad 
bridge across the Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minn,; 

H. R. 2357. An act for the relief of A. T. Hensley, survivor of 
Fulton & Hensley, doing business under the name of Lavaca 
Wharf Company; 

H. R. 11214. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
erection of a public building at Anniston, Ala. ;” 

H. R. 9510. An act to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
approved Feb: 12, 1887, entitled “An act to amend section 
1661 of the Revi Statutes, making an annual appropriation to 
provide arms and equipments for the militia;” 

H. R. 2322. An act for the relief of Joshua Bishop; 

H. R. 11650. An act relating to certain railway corporations 
owning or operating street railways in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 504, An act granting an increase of pension to William T, 


Lowry; 5 

= R. 2362. An act granting a pension to Bethel H. Brasted; 
an 

H. R. 6063. An act to amend chapter 2 of the laws passed by 
the first session of the Fifty-fifth Congress of the United States, 
being an act entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1898, and for other purposes,” approved June 4, 1897. 

The message also announced that the Senate had still further in- 
sisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 11212) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other p , disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives; and that it also disagreed to 
the amendments made by the House to Senate amendments num- 
bered 140 and 141, and had agreed to the further conference asked 
by the House, and had appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. HALE, and 
Mr. COCKRELL as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 11646) making provision for 
emergencies in river and harbor works, for certain surveys, and 
for diversion of certain appropriations or modifications of provi- 
sions heretofore made, disagreed to by the House, had eed to 
the conference asked by the House, and had appointed Mr. Mc- 
MıLLAN, Mr. NELSON, and Mr, VEsr as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had the fol- 
lowing resolution; in which the concurrence of the House was 


u : 
A donate concurrent resolution 79: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of tatives concurring), That the 
President be requested to return to the Senate the bill of the Senate (S. 2483) 
granting an increase of pension to Lewis C. Beard. 


SENATE PILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their ap riate committees, as indicated below: 


S. R. 129, Joint resolution authorizing the President to appoint 
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George W. Kirkman to be a captain in the Twenty-third Regi- 
ment of the United States Infantry, United States Volunteers— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

S. 880. An act for the relief of L. O. Maddux, doing business as 
Maddux, Hobart & Co. to the Committee on Claims. 

CODE FOR ALASKA. 

Mr. WARNER. I submit the re of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill 
(S. 8419) making further provision for a civil government for 
Alaska, and for other purposes. I ask that the reading of the re- 

rt be dispensed with, and that the statement of the House con- 

erees be read instead. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the reading of the report be dispensed with and that 
the statement of the House conferees be read. If not objected to, 
that course will be pursued.« The Chair hears no objection. 

The conference report is as follows: 

The committee of a on the d ing votes of the two Houses on 


for a civil government for Alaska, and for other pu having met, after 
full and ties conference have agreed to — q = d to 
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„ 1157, 1158, 1159, 
172, 1173, 1174, 1175, 1176, 1177, 1178, 1179, 
194, 1195, 1193, 1197, 1198, 1199, 


1180, 1181, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1185, 1192, 1193, 1194, 1195, , 1200, 1201, 
1202, 1203, 1207, 1208, 1209, 1211, 1212; 1213, 1214, 1217, 1218, 1219. 
1220. 1221, 1999" 1223, 1221, 1225, 1226, 1227. 1228, 1230, 1231, 123%, 1233, 


y > . 1234, 1235, 1236, 
1238, 1239, 1240, 1241, 1242, 1240, 1244, 1245, 1246, 1248, 1249, 1251, 1252, 1254, 1255; and 


684. 743, 745, 168. 764, 818, 822, 832, 833, 834, 890, 979, 10055, Toth 1058. Ihn 


1036, 1062, 1003, 1068, 1082, 1054, 1087, 
1115. 1117, 1119, 1120, 1123, 1127, 1186, 1187. 1188, 1189, 1190, 1191, 1210, 1250, 1253. 

That the 3 ato = pomon to —.5 5 of = 
House num and agree e same an amendment as follows: In 
line 26 strike out the word “three” and insert the word “four; and the 
House to the same. z 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 21, aud agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 28 strike out the word “two” and insert the word *three;” and the 
House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 26, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 59 strike out the word necessary; and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 38, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 38, after the word made,“ insert the following: In good faith; and 
the House agros to the same. In line 39, strike out the words “validated 
and:™ and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recedo from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 49, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 


In line 4, after the word “capacities,” strike out the words “under existing 
2 insert at N of line 8 the words unless sooner removed; 
and the House to the same. 

That the Banato recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 


House numbered 50, and apres to the same with an amendment as follows: 
7 . ToN “low,” in lines, insert “and mean high;" and the House agree 


That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 


House numbered 55, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 
an 1 . after the word below,” strike out mean;“ and the House agree 


e same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House num 68, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
After the word section,” in line 9, insert and under chapter 73 of Title II.“ 

That the Senate e from its ment tothe amendment of the 
House numbered 88, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 2 strike out the word other; and the House to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 89, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 4 strike out the word other; and the House to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 106, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 2, after the word court,“ insert the words “or judge or clerk;" and 
the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 120, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 5, after the word “pleadings,” strike out the words “and other pa- 
pers; and the House the same. 

That the Senate e from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 129, to the same with an amendment as follows: 
At the end of line 18 insert the foll6wing: * Provided, That hereafter in trials 
for 5 persons shall constitute a legal jury; and the House 
agree o same, 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 140, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
after the word ninety-eight,“ insert the words “of this title:“ 
and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 


House numbered 141, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 3, before the word “referees,” insert words `a referee or; and 
the House agree to the 


same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 142, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 2. after the word “action,” strike out the word “being,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “at issue and to be,“ and the House agree to the 
same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 156, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
At the end of line 8, section 228, add the following words: in the cause;“ 
and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 184, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 8, after the word “seventy-three,” insert the words “of this title;“ 


House to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 292, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 9, after word “but,” strike out the word “upon,” and in line 10 
strike out the words be indorsed,” and insert in lieu thereof contain; 
and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to to the amendment of the 
House numbered 581, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 1 strike out the.letter “a,” the first letter in the section; and the 
House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 


House numbered 583, and bs cob to the same with an amendment as follows: 
os out the letter “b,” the first letter in the section; and the House agree 
© same. 


That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 586, and ners to the same with an amendment as follows: 
oa out the letter c.“ first letter in the section; and the House agree 

e same. 


That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Honse numbered 590, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Spore out the letter “d,” first letter in the section; and the House agree 
to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 647, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out all of line 7 after the word provided“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“by law: and the House agree to the same. 

t the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 699, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
= line 4 strike out all after the word deposition; and the House agree to 

e same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered SI. and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 9 strike out the words “including the,” and insert, after the word 
3 in said line the words or disallowauce;“ and the House agree 

© same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 713, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 12 strike out the word three and insert the word “ flve;“ and the 
House agree to the same. x 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 875, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line II, after the word in,“ insert the word “this,” and strike out all 
after the word section“ and the House agreo to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the House amendment 
numbered 885. and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
Z. after the word “excluded,” insert the words “as witnesses;“ and the 
House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the House amendment 
numbered 893, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2. after the word “color,” strike out the word “or” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “and;” and in line 3 strike ont the word “fifteen” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word seven: “ and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the House amendment 
numbered 594, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of line 5 insert the words “except as against the United States;“ and the 


House agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its dis ment to the House amendment 
numbered 1022, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 


the word “renounced,” in line 7, insert the words * without valuable consid- 
eration;*’ and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede trom its disagreement to the House amendment 
numbered 1019, and e to the same with an amendment as follows: In lire 
17 strike out the words married women; and the House agree to the same, 

That the Senate recede from its reemeut to the House amendmeat 
numbered 1128, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
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o strike out the word “has” and insert in lieu thereof the word have and 
ent to the House amendment 


umbered and aree to the anamendment as follows: In line 

19 strike out, after the word “ is” “the word “chapter” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word title: and the House agree a boa same. 

That Senate from i to the House amendment 


„and agree to the same with an pode as follows: Strike 
out after the word “Ehia? this“ in line 2 the word Bice sage and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “title; ” ear mai ouse agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede fro: ts disagreement to the House ‘amendment 
numbered 1247, and agree to the 85 with an amendment as follows: In line 
a 9 word “the,” strike out the word "said," and insert in lieu thereof 

e WO! such 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to House amendment num- 
bered „and agree to the same with the following amendment in lieu of = 
matter stricken out: Before the word “all,” in 1 xd 1 of on 
“That in the interpretation of this act words of th ree, iene number shall 
be deemed to include their plurals, and that words of th e masculine gender 
shall deemed to include the feminine, as the case may be. Whenever a 
section of this act refers to another section, a section of the same title is in- 
unless the contrary clearly appears. No 7 — shall Ly deprived of 

g legal right or remedy by reason of the passage of this act, and 
all civil actions a p gs commenced in the courts of the district be before 

thin six etter the ap roval of this act may be prosecuted to final 
5 ent un By o law now in force in the district, o or under this act; and 

e House the same. 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 52 with an amend- 
ment, as follower: After the word “ shen arte in line 10, insert the words 
“and mining;“ and the Senate tho same. 

That the House recede from its 8 numbered 56, and 
following amendment in lieu thereof: but citizens of the Uni 

persons who have legally declared their intention to become such shall have 

ht to dredge and mine Pad gold or other precious metalsin said waters, 

ow tide, subject to such general rules and regulations as the Secretary 
po War may prescribe 3 — the preservation — order and the protection of the 
interests o 5 ch rules and regulations shall not, dee deprive 
miners on the beach of the e right hereby given to dump 1 to or pump 
from the sea opposite their „except where such dumping would actu- 

v obstruct e and the Senn to the same. 

‘That the House o from its amendment numbered 59, with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 43, page 29, after the word “Alaska,” s prika out the 
word “ana” and insert “or; ™ and the Senate agree to the 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered OL wi with an amend- 
ment as follows: After the word. Alaska.“ in line 85, strike out the word 
Roce and insert in lieu thereof the word ‘‘or;” and the Senate agree to the 


That the House recede from its amendment numbered 122, with the = 
lowing amendments: In, Iine 5 strike out the words on a cause of 
arising out of contract;” in line 8 strike out the words “or character” poe 
insert, after the word * for,” the word *‘wilfully;” in lines 10 and 11 strike 
out the words “or on a promise to marry;“ also m line 11 omit the 8 
“money,” the words received“ and for: “ after the word “ in line 
5, section 99, insert the words “in the discretion of the court, urt onthe k judge 
thereof; in line 12 strike out the words “one or more” in lieu 
thereof the word “sufficient; ” in line 13 strike out the word onen and insert 
in lieu a the word “three; in line 22 strike out the words“ nature and 
sources of the information” and insert in lieu thereof the word“ facts;" in 
Ine 31, after the word “the,” strike out the word “clerk” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ by the court, judge, or commissioner, in his or its discre- 
tion;“ and in line 35 trike out the word ' “clerk ” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word ‘court; ™ in line 36 80 out the word whom“ and rt in lieu 
thereof the word "which; ™ in line 3, section 101, strike out the words “two 
or more;” in line 10, section 102, strike out the words“ judges of 1 ” in 
line 16, section 106, strike out the words “the clerk of;! in section 10, pago 
85, line 4, 1 out all after the word arrest;“ after the word “writ,” 
tion 121, line 6, insert 1 5 following: Shoe that there is other good cause ‘which 
would entitle him to m ha corpus;” at the end of line 7, 
same section, add the Vac byee sape tor 155 case he has prn bail the court may 
discharge tho same or reduce the amount thereo on good cause shown; ™ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 719 with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 14, after the word “witness, insert the word will- 
fully;"’ in line 15 strike out the words is to“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “may;” in line 17, after the word “and,” insert the word of; and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered §13 with an amend- 
ment 15 follows: In line 4 strike out the words or decree; and the Senate 
agree to same. 

That the House recede from . numbered 1170 with an amend- 
ment as follows: After the word “tim “in line 4, strike out the words 
“upon which there is“ and insert in 5 thereof the words “knowing the 
same to be subject to; and the Senate agree to fue ee. NER, 


W. S. KNOX, 

HENRY R. GIBSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

GEO. L. SHOUP. 

THOS. H. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 
STATEMENT TO ACCOMPANY CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the disagree- 

ing votes of a two Houses on the amendments of the House to Senate No. 

3419, “making further 3 for a civil government for Alaska, and for 
other pu s,” submit the following statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action 8 upon and recommended in the accompanying conference 
re name 

he House 1 1260 amendments to the Senate act; and the Senate agreed 
to recede from its disagreement to 1118 amendments of the House. 

The House agrees to recede from 97 of its amendments to the act. 

The Senate agrees to recede from its disagreement to 38 amendments of 
the House, and agrees to the same with amendments. 

The House to recede from 7 of its amendments, and agrees to 
amendments of the same. 

The references to 88 and lines in the conference report, accompanying 
this statement, are to t and lines as they appear in the printed copy 
of 8. a Into by the Genate May 3, 1900. 

The 159. 100.40 to recede from amendments eee 6, * 91, 111, 112, 
119,123, 1525 159, 161, 162, 167, 170, 179, 635, 743, 745, ad = 818, 81. 
1005}, 1018, 1019; 1030, 1035, 16, 1082, 1084, 1087, 1089, 1000, 1107, 1108, Toa 1110, 1111, 

1113, 1114. 1115, 1117, 1119, 1120, 1123, 1127, 1210, 1250, and 1258, being verbal changes. 


o. 13: Allows the clerk to apply money received from li- 
censes to the incidental expenses of the court. 

Amendment No. 19: To conform toamendment No. 18, to which the Senate 
conferees agree with an amendment. 

3 No. 22: To conform to amendment No. 21, to which the Senate 
conferees agree with an amendment. 

Amendment No. 23: . money received from licenses to be paid out 
on the order of the cou 

Amendment No. 28: 33 that the Secretary of the Treasury approve 
the bonds of clerks of the courts. 

Amendment No. 51: To conform to amendment No. 50, to which the Senate 
conferees with an amendment. 

Amendment No. 53 isstricken out, as it does not 8 e existing law. 

Amendmen 1 55 60: Reduces the tax on stam; to $3 each. 
No. 70: Relates to citizenship and a D to the House of 


Amendmen 
Representatives. The peculiar cha: r and unsettled condition of the pop- 
ulation of the district. the great expense of holding the election, and the area 


to a. covered make it unadvisable at this time to adopt the House amend- 
men 

Amendment No. 109: Provides for alias suminons in civil causes where tho 
first summons has not been served. 

Amendment No. 143: Is superfluous. 

Amendment No. 158: Provides for judgment by er eyes on failure of de- 
fendant to file with the clerk an answer within a specified time. 

Amendment No, 166: Provides for a confession before the clerk in vacation. 

Amendment No. 174: Provides that the clerk may enter judgment by de- 
fault for want of answer. 

endments Nos. 175 and 176: Made necessary to conform to amendment 

No. 1 from which the House conferees agree to recede with certain amend- 
men 

Amendment No. 178: Renders it unnecessary for person 8 benefit 
of homestead to cause to be entered of record on the margin of his recorded 
title the word “homestead.” 

Amendment No. 180: Exempts from execution the earnings of a judgment 
debtor, regardless of whether = s the head of a family, for his personal 
seryices rendered within six 

Amendment No. 190: Le — certain notices to be posted on the door of 
the nearest post-office. 

Amendments Nos. 265 and 268: Provide when a judgment against an exec- 
3 or administrator, for want of answer, is evidence of assets in his pos- 


Ten No. 508: Requires the plaintiff in a divorce proceeding to be 
eo PORTAGE of the district three years prior to the 99 of the 
action. 

Amendment No. 566: Ji asl poe a the court shall 3 tho jury to pre- 

rtain eircumstance 


eee g.. Nos. 975. 6 ort, ‘and N 
tendance of a witness is req 

Amendment No. 678: Proves ‘by whom a subpoena may be served. 

Seay ae toy No, 681: Provides for the service of process when witness is 
con 

Amendment No. 684; Provides for a penalty against a witness who neglects 
to obey the command of a sub na to a r and testify. 

Amendment No. 890: es for eged communications. 

Amendment No. 979: Provides that collusive recovery of dower shall not 
prejudice infant heirs, 

Amendment No. 1014: Provides that will 5 by unmarried person shall 
be deemed revoked 6 

Amendment No. 1 Provides for pbc hn on protested inland bills of ex- 


3 No. 1063: Provides for the use of certain moneys for school 


purposes. 
Amendments Nos, 1186, 1187, 1188, 1189, ao and 1191: 1> Bequines an affidavit 
to be filed and recorded with a chattel m in ce 

The effect of the Senate amendment to ouse pds ee No. 18 is to 
make th: enato amendment to House e 

The Senate amendment to House amendment No. 21 makes the salary of 
each district attorney $3,000 per y 

The effect of the Senate . to House amendment No. 26 is to in- 
vest the surveyor-general with all the powers and duties ws. the governor 
during any. absence of the governor from the district. 

The Senate amendment to House amendment No. 28 makes all records 
N made in good faith in any regularly organized mining district 
public records. 

The effect of the Senate amendment to House amendment No, 49 is to con- 
tinue in office the present officers in the 55 until the expiration of the 
terms for which they were eee ee Bay or sooner removed. 

The effect of the Senate amendment ouse ponte el No. 50 is to make 
all land and shoal water between low and mean hi igh tide on the shores, bays, 
575 inlets of Bering Sea, within the jurisdiction of the United States, subject 

5 a mining for gold and other precious iep trea ket subject to the 
3 en ry Segre tions of the ers in organized minin; 

amondmenit to oam amendment No. 655 provides that the 

5 of War shall not grant any exclusive permit to mine under any of 

said waters below low tide, and that if any such 3 have been granted 
they are, by this act, revoked and dec null and void. 

effect of the Senate amendment to House amendment No. 68 is to give 

to the district Historical the fees received under chapter 73 of Title IT. 

The Senate amendments to House amendments Nos. 88 and 89 are simply 
verbal and of no importance. 

The Senate amendment to House amendment No. 106 provides that, in ad- 
orron to the court, the judge or clerk thereof may designate in what news- 

r the publication shall be made. 
he effect of the Senate amendment to House amendment No. 129 is to 
make six persons a legal jury for trials for misdemeanors. 

The Senateamendment to Houseamendment No. 140 Skapis makes certain 
in what title the section referred to appears. 

The Senate amendment to House amendment No. 141 provides that the 
menos mentioned in chapter 20, Title II, may be referred to a referee or ref- 


Tho Senate amendment to House amendment No. 142 simply changes the 
verbiage and is of no importance. 

The Senate amendment to House amendment No. 156 provides that when 
any fact tin which a motion for a new trial is based appears of record in 
the cause the fact need not be set forth by affidavit. 


The Senate amendment to House amendment No, 184 merely refers to the 
proper title, 


The Senate amendment to House amendment No. 29 provides that the 

summons served on defendants towhoma of the IAKA tine not been 

3 shall contain a brief statement of cause of action and the relief 
emanded. 


attesting witness of a will who is a devisee ma 
the execution of the will, when he has refused the bequest to him and, with- 
out valuable consideration, renounced all benefits under the will. 

The Senate amendment to House amendment No. 1049 makes the rights 
of married women subject to the statute of limitations. 

ee amendment to House amendment No. 1128 is merely a verbal 
correction. 

The Senate amendments to House amendments Nos. 1205 and 1229 are cor- 
rections of references. 

The Senate amendment to House amendment No. 1247 is an unimportant 
verbal correction. 

The Senate amendment to House amendment No. 1256 provides: “ That in 
the interpretation of this act words of the sin; number shall be deemed 
to include their plurals, and that words of masculine gender shall be 
deemed to include the feminine, as the case may be. Whenever a section of 
this act refers to another section, a section of the same title is intended, un- 
less the contrary clearly 8 meg No 333 shall be deprived of any exist- 
ing legal right or remedy by reason of the passage of this act, and all civil 
actions or proceedings commenced in the courts of the district before or 
within sixty days after the approval of this act may be prosecuted to final 
judgment under the law in force in the distri 

ouse amendment No. 52 as amended provi 
Spe below low tide. 


or under act.” 
for mining in addition to 


he effect of the amendment upon by the conferees in lieu of House 
amendment No. 56 is to allow citizens of the United States and persons 
who have legally declared their intention to become such, todredge and mine 
for precious metals below low tide, subject to such general rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 
The effect of the amendment agreed upon in lieu of House amendment No. 
59 is to require all water-transportation business in the district 
of Alaska, whose vessels are registered in of Alaska, or on which 
license or tax is not paid elsewhere, to pay a license of §1 per ton per annum 
on net romao; custom-house measurement, on each vessel. 
0 0. o 


es doin, 
the dis 


where. 
The effect of the amendment agreed uponin lieu of House amendment No. 
122 is to allow, in the discretion of the court, arrests in civil actions when 
5 defendant is about to remove from the district with intent to defraud 


in an action for a fine or penalty, or for money or property embez- 
zied or fraudulently misapplied or converted to 


rson 


acting ce or 


in a professional capacity, and in other cases specified in the act. 

The effect of the amendment in lieu of House amendment No. 719 is to allow 
5 65, Title II, on Evidence to remain substantially as it was in the act 
as 


originally came from the Senate. 
The effect of the amendment agreed u in lieu of House amendment 
by the court, and a fee of $3 for 


No. 818 is to impose a fee of $6 for each 
each judgment without a trial. 

The effect of the amendment in lieu of House amendment No. 1170 is to make 
any person who prevents the identification of timber subject to a lien, liable 
to the lien holder for the amount of his lien. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 

The question being taken, it was to. 

Mr. WARNER. move to reconsider the yote just taken and 
to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr, LACEY. I suppose that on an important matter of this 
kind the House ought to know what it is doing. 

The SPEAKER, TheChair does not understand the gentleman 
from Iowa, and appeals to the House to be quiet. $ 

Mr. LACEY. I say the House did not understand that it was 
voting on this question, 

The SP R. The Chair put the question squarely; the re- 
por: was agreed to, and the ma ended. The gentleman from 

inois [Mr. WARNER] now moves to reconsider the vote on adopt- 
ing the report and to lay that motion on the table. Without objec- 
tion, that will be done. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. LACEY. There is objection. I object. 

TheSPEAKER, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New 


York. 

Mr. LACEY. I ask unanimous consent that the vote on agree- 
ing to the report be reconsidered, so that the House may under- 
stand it. 

Mr. OTJEN. I object. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I submit that, notwithstanding the 
objection of the gentleman from Iowa, we ought to have a vote on 
the motion to lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider the vote by which the report was 


adopted. 
Mr. LACEY. I ask unanimous consent that the order confirm- 
wa Sear conference report be vacated. 
he SPEAKER, e Chair will state to the gentleman from 


ing to the report. 


Iowa that there seems to be no more occasion for such action in 
this case than in any other. 


JUNE 5, 


Mr. LACEY. There is, or I would not ask it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

Mr. OTJEN and others objected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Irise toa parliamen inquiry. Is it 
understood that in this conference report the provision for a Dele 
gate for Alaska has been stricken out? 

Several MEMBERS. Les. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not advised on that point. This 
is a final agreement of the conferees. 

Mr. LACEY. Why, Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the com- 
e [Mr. WARNER] did not know that the report had been 
acted on. 

The SPEAKER. What was the parliamentary inquiry of the 


gentleman from Alabama? 
= Mr. UNDERWOOD, I have obtained the information on the 
oor. É 


The SPEAKER. The Chair could not answer the question. 

Mr. GAINES, Mr. Speaker, I was on my feet, trying to object 
to the motion. ; 

The SPEAKER. It was not a question of objection; it was a 
motion put to the House, and carried unanimously, 

Mr. GAINES. I do not think members of the House under» 
stood what is done by this conference report. It strikes out the 
Alaskan Delegates and makes a great many fundamental changes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that it did not require unanimous consent. It wasa 
regular motion to adopt the report. The Chair put it with the 
same force that he always puts motions, and it was carried unan- 


agg 
Mr. LOUD. Isuggest to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY} 
that he ask who made the motion. 

Mr. LACEY. Who made the motion, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. GAINES. I was on my feet to object. 

Mr, LACEY. No motion was made to adopt the conference re- 
port. I was conferring with the chairman of the committee in 
regard to one of the amendments, to see about its form. The 
Chair, with no motion made by the gentleman at all, put the mo- 
tion, assuming it to have been made, and declared it carried. 

Mr. 8 OTH. And the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
WARNER] did not know it was carried. 

Mr. CEY. And the chairman of the committee, who wag 
assumed to haye made the motion, did not know he had made the 
motion and did not know it was carried. 

The SPEAKER. It required no motion. It was the pending 
question, and the Chair put it when the adoption of the conference 
zopar was pending. e question is on the motion to lay on the 
table a motion to reconsider the vote by which the report was 


agreed to. 
on LACEY. I ask to be recognized in opposition to that mo- 
on. 
Was a motion made to lay the motion to 


Mr. RICHARDSON. 
reconsider on the table? 

The SPEAKER. That is the motion before the House, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. By whom was that motion made? I have 
not heard any motion made. 

Mr. WARNER. I made the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. k 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; he made it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I did not hear who made it. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. If the House votes down a 
motion to lay on the table, it will then be in order to reconsider? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. LACEY. We certainly ought to know about this. Here 


is a bill covering 600 es. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 


Towa [Mr. Lacry] that we are in the closing hours of the session, 
Members of the House make a noise. It is impossible to keep 
them in absolute order, and we have notime for dilatory matters, 

Mr. LACEY. I do not propose anything dilato 

The SPEAKER, The put the motion in 
and certainly the Chair can be heard. The question is on th 
motion to lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the noes 
a to have it. 

veral members demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 94, noes 81. 

Mr. GAINES and Mr. LACEY demanded the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The motion is toreconsider the vote by which 
the report upon the Alaska bill is made, and a motion is made ta 
lay that motion on the table. Those who are in favor of laying 
upon the table the motion to reconsider will, as their names are 
vm A vote “‘aye;” those opposed, ‘*no;” and the Clerk will call 

er : 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. er— 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LACEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 


the usual vay 
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Several MEMBERS. Regular order! 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his parliamentary 


ini A 
Ar. LACEY. It may save time. I want to ask a question. 
This whole matter turns on amendment No. 53. I want to know 


whether No. 53is concurred in or whether the committee recedes? 


Several Members. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. LACEY. That is what I want to know before we vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 133, nays 119, 
answered “ present” 10, not voting 90; as follows: 


YEAS—133. 
Acheson, Dalzell. Howell, Pugh, 
Adams, Davenport, S. A. Hı Ray, 
Aldrich Davidson, J Reeder, 
Alexander, Dayton, Jones, Wash. RO 
Allen, Me. Dolliver, Joy, Rodenberg, 
Ba Eddy. Kahn, Russell, 
Bailey, Kans. Emerson, Ketcham, Shattue, 
pn 2 Fandis Shelden, 
ey, Lani erman, 
Bartholdt, Fletcher, Lane, Showalter, 
Benton, Fordney, Littauer, Sibley, 
Bingham, Foss, Long, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Bishop, Freer, Lorimer, Spalding, 
Boreing, Gardner, N.J. Lovering, Steele, 
Boutell, III. Gibson, Lybran Stevens, Minn. 
Bowe: $ Gill, ci Stewart, N. V. 
Brick. Gillet, N. V. McPherson, Sulloway, 
Brosius, Gillett, Mass. on, Tayler, Ohio 
Brown. T: Mercer, Thomas, Iowa 
Brownlow. Greene, esick, Thropp, 
Burke, S. Dak. Grosvenor, er, Fan voz 
Burkett, Grout, Mondell. Van Voorhis, 
Burleigh, Grow. Moody, Oreg. Vreeland 
Butler. Hamilton, 2 Wadsworth, 
Calderhead. Haugen, » Mudd, Warner, 
Clarke, Hawley. Needham, Waters, 
Connell, Heatwole, O'Grady, Watson, 
Corliss, Hedge, Olmsted, ‘Weaver, 
Cousins, Hemenway, Otjen, 
Cromer, Hepburn, Overstreet, Wright, 
Crumpacker, 5 T, Pa Young. 
Curtis, Hitt, Parker, N. J. 
Cushman, Hoffecker, yne, 
Dahle, Wis. Hopkins, Pearce, Mo. 
NAYS—119. 
Allen, Ky. De Vries, Ryan, Pa. 
Allen, Miss Dinsmore, iter, Salmon, 
Bailey, Tex. Dougherty, Latimer, Scudder, 
Ball, Driggs, ntz, Shackleford, 
ead, Elliott, T, Shafroth 
Barber, Finley, wis, Sheppard, 
Bell, Fitzgerald, Mass. Little, paras 
Bradley, Fiisettick, Fler; —— 
ey, 07. nodgrass. 
Bran td x Fleming, Loud, Stark, 
B 2, Foster, Maddox, 8 Tex. 
Brenner, es, Mee es, 
Brewer, aston, Meyer, La. ‘Sulzer, 
Burleson, Gilbert, Miers, Ind. Sutherland, 
Burnett, Glynn, Moon, Swanson, 
Caldwell, Gordon, Neville, Tate, 
Clar. 0. riggs, ewlands, wne; 
Clayton, Ala. Hali, Noonan. Taylor. Ala. 
Gayton, N.Y. Hay. Pierce, Tenn. Terry, 
Mo. Henry, Miss. Polk, Thayer, 
Cooper, ‘Pex. Henry, Tex. Ransdell, Thomas, N.C. 
Cooper, W. Owa: Rhea, Ky. Underw: 
Cox, Johnston, Rhea, Va. Williams, J. 
Crowley, Jones, Va. Ri „Miss. 
gs King, Ridgely, ilson, Idaho 
Daly, N. J. Kitchin, Riordan, Wilson, N. X. 
Davenport, S. W. Kleberg, Rixey, Wilson, S 
Da Kluttz, Robinson, Nebr. Zenor, 
De Armond, Lacey, Rucker, iegler. 
De Graffenreid, Lamb, Ryan, N.Y. * 
ANSWERED PRESENT-1d. 
A Capron, Morris, Weymouth. 
Bartlett, Denny, Otey. 
Bromwell, Jett, Southard, 
NOT VOTING—®. 
Atwater, Fowler, Mann, Eme u 
Barham, ‘ox, Marsh, mith, H. 
TTY. Gamble, y, Smith, Samuel W. 
Boutelle, Ma Gardner, Mich. Metcalf, Sparkman, 
Gayle, inor, 8 
Brundidge, Graff, Moody, Mass. Spigh 
B reen, Pa- Muller, p 0, 
Burke, Tex. Griffith, Naphen, Stallings, 
ta oe TE oaie 
en orton, e 
= Fr P if paba 
wrence, * omp. 
Catchings, vy. Phillips, Turner. 
Chanler, Linney, Powers, Underhill, 
Cochrane, Littlefield, Prince, Vandiver, 
Cooney, udensilager, les, Wachter, 
Cowherd, McAleer, ves, W. r. 
Crump, cCleary, bb, W. 
CHOE McClellan, Robe: La Wheeler, Ky. 
Davey, cCulloch, Robinson, Ind. ite, 
Dick, McDowell, Ruppert, Williams, W. E. 
Dovener, Lain, Sarain; 


M Š 
So the motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 3 

Mr. WANGER with Mr. ADAMSON. 

Mr. BROMWELL with Mr. MCDOWELL. 

Mr. METCALF with Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky, 

Until further notice: 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. STALLINGS. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. Surrn with Mr. QUARLES. 

Mr. FOWLER with Mr. BARTLETT. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan with Mr. ATWATER, 

Mr. Capron with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. BARHAM with Mr. TURNER. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey with Mr. MCALEER, 

Mr. SOUTHARD with Mr. Norton of Ohio. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. BULL with Mr, NAPHEN. 

Mr. DovENER with Mr. CATCHINGS. 

Mr. Weymouts with Mr. BROUSSARD, 

Mr. SPERRY with Mr. COWHERD. 

Mr. Powers with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. Bisnor with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. Werks with Mr. BURKE of Texas. 

Mr. REEVES with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. Tompkins with Mr. Fox. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. GAYLE. 

Mr. SPRAGUE with Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 

Mr. BOUTELLE of Maine with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. Linney with Mr. ROBB. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. MCCLELLAN, 

Mr. Sutrrh of Illinois with Mr. SPIGHT. 

Mr. Prince with Mr. Grirrirs, i ~ 

Mr. PEARRE with Mr. DENNY. 

Mr. MANN with Mr. Jerr. 

Mr. GRAFF with Mr. OTEY. 

For this day: 

Mr. KERR with Mr. BRuxp mn. 

Mr. MORGAN with Mr. VANDIVER, 

Mr. PEARSON with Mr. CARMACK. 

Mr. BURTON with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. WACHTER with Mr. SMALL, 

Mr. COCHRANE of New York with Mr. DAVEY. 

Mr. DRISCOLL with Mr. COONEY. 

Mr, LAWRENCE with Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. McCieary with Mr. RUPPERT. 

Mr. Minor with Mr. May. 

Mr. Moopy of Massachusetts with Mr. Levy. 

Mr. STEWART of Wisconsin with Mr. MULLER. 

Mr. PHILLIPS with Mr. Norton of South Carolina. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD with Mr. MCLAIN. 

On this vote: 

Mr. CANNON with Mr. MCRAE. 

Mr. Henry of Connecticut with Mr. WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS, 

Mr. DENNY. I ask leave to withdraw my vote. I voted 
“no.” I find I am paired with the gentleman from Maryland, 
Mr. PEARRE. I desire to be recorded as present. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I find that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. WANGER, with whom I am paired, did not vote. I desire to 
withdraw my vote of “no” and to answer present.“ 

Mr. OTEY. I am paired with the gentleman from Illinois. 
Mr. germe: I desire to withdraw my vote and to be recorded 
“present.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to withdraw my vote, being paired 
with De gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. FOWLER, and toanswer 
„present.“ 

he result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


EXTRADITION, 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, Icall up, on the Speaker's 
table, the bill H. R. 11719, and move to nonconcur in the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The 5 from New York calls up from 
the Speaker s table the bill H. R. 11719 with Senate amendments, 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11719) to amend section 5270 of the Revised Statutes. of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York moves to 
nonconcur in the Senate amendment and ask for a conference. 

Mr. FLEMING. I move to concur in the Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia moves to con- 
cur in the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, before that is put I would like 
to know what the Senate amendment is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment be 


read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentleman 
from Colorado, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Lask that the amendment be read. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair had directed the reading of the 
Senate amendment and supposed that had been done. 
The Clerk peonio to read the Senate amendment. 


Mr. FLE If the Chair will recognize me, I will with- 
demand at present. k 

The SPEAKER., the gentleman withdraw his motion? 

Mr. FLEMING. I withdraw the motion at this stage. 

Mr. RAY of New York. We can settle it in conference ina 
short time, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to nonconcur in the Senate amendment and ask for 
a conference. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Mr, Ray of 
New York, Mr. Kaun, and Mr. Samira of Kentucky. 


ROBERT COATS. 


Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent 
om 2 5 present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 


esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Robert Coats, now employed in the cloakrooms of the 
House of Representatives, be continued on the rolls of the Doorkeeper until 
the close of the present session, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, at the sary he is now receiving. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.| The Chair hears none. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. BAILEY of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
nay Ae by which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the 
table. E 
ALEXANDRIA AND PINEVILLE BRIDGE COMPANY, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following resolution 
of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secre be directed to ge yg the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 10650) to authorize the 
Alexandria and Pineville Bri Company to build and maintain a traftic 
bridge across Red River at the town of Alexandria, in the parish of Rapides, 
State of Louisiana. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to inform the Senate that the bill of 
the House (H. R. were to authorize the Alexandria and Pineville pig 
Company to build and maintain a traffic bridge across Red River at the 
town of Alexandria, in the parish of Rapides, State of Louisiana, and of 
which the Senate asked its return on June 4, was on that day signed by the 
Speaker and transmitted to the Senate. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RETURN OF BILLS FROM THE PRESIDENT, 


The Speaker laid before the House the following request of the 
Senate: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House bay arene mete tips hho da That the 
President be requested to return to the Senate the bill of the Senate (S. 2483) 
granting an increase of pension to Lewis C. Beard. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, this resolution will be 


agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the request? a 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iasked what was the request for unani- 
mons consent. 

The SPEAKER. This is a request of the Senate to return cer- 
tain bills from the President, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following resolu- 
tions of the Senate; which were severally considered, and agreed 
to: 

be requested to return to the Senate the bill 
oc rho a te erie erin OES 

Resolved, That the President be requested to return to the Senate the bill 
of the Senate 2962, granting an increase of pension to William Blades. 


PUBLIC MONEYS, 

The a ort also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 9388) to 
provide better facilities for the safe-keeping and disbursement of 

ublic moneys in the Philippine Islands and in the islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, with Senate amendments., 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
Honse nonconcur in the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 
9888) and ask for a conference. A . 

The motion was agreed to; and the following conferees were 
appointed: Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. HITT, and Mr. JONES 

irginia. 
MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments of the Senate to the Military Academy appropriation 
bill may be disagreed to, and that the bill be sent to a conference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HULL. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the amendments 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa, chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, calls up the bill making appro- 
priations for the Military Academy, and moves that the amend- 
ments be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I make the point of order that he can 


Mr. HULL. Then I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman amends his p oponon; and 
asks unanimous consent that the amendments considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object. 

Mr. HULL. Then I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
ic says of considering the amendments of the Senate. > 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to the fact that this bill has not yet been sent 
to his cers fo and that will have to be done by unanimous 
consen 3 

Mr. HULL. Very well; I withdraw my motion, and let it lie 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will refer it to the committee, if it 
is done py anan nona consent, `: 

Mr. HULL. I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would not object to the bill being con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not asked to have it con- 
on in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. HULL. I will ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. Is there objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion 8 that. There are a number of important questions 
involved in this bill. A number of gentlemen on this side of the 
House desire to discuss this bill and wish a reasonable time for 
general discussion. I would like to know what arrangement the 
gentleman will make, 

Mr. HULL. Does the tleman mean in general debate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. What does the gentleman consider a reasonable 


©? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ithink an hour on this side of the House 
would be a reasonable time. S 
Mr. HULL. Ihave no objection to an hour ona side in discus- 


sion of the bill. 
Ithink that would be satisfactory to us— 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
an hour on each side. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Confined, Mr. Speaker, to the 
provisions of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa, it is understood that one hour on each side shall be devoted 
to general debate, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HULL] and one hour by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama 57 NDERWOOD]. 

Mr. DERWOOD. I will ask that the hour on this side be 
controlled by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], the senior 
member of the Committee on Mili Affairs, 

Mr. WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS. r. Speaker, I make no ob- 
jection to that if permission is given to those who speak to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HULL. That is a matter I can not settle. 

Mr. JAMES R. WILLIAMS, Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
that be added to the request, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman asks that there be added to 
the request permission to those who participate in the debate to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. PAYNE. For what period of time, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. SULZER. Ten days. 

Mr. JAMES R. WILLIAMS. Five days. 

Mr. SULZER. Well, five days. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it understood that the extension shall be 
confined to the subjects of this conference report? 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Iwill state to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota that it is usual at this time of the session to grant a privi- 
lege like that asked for by the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Iwill withdraw my objection, Mr. Speaker, if 
it is the custom. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Capron in the 
chair, for the consideration of the Senate amendments to the Mili- 
tary Academy bill. 

he © MAN. The House is now in Committee of the 


_| not make that motion. 


J ae eee Sona eer aS 
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Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
Senate amendments to the Military Academy bill, The Clerk will 
read the first amendment. 

` Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the amendments be dispensed with; they will 
be read as they are reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the first reading of the 
amendinents will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take up the time of 
the committee in any discussion of these amendments. I am in- 
clined to think that every member of the House is entirely fa- 
miliar with them. The Senate makes but little addition to the 
total appropriation carried in the bill, but it has made some very 
material changes in the law 8 some of the departments 
of the Military Academy, and also some material changes in the 
number of the cadets, also promotions for the General of the 
Army and the Adjutant-General of the Army. I prefer, so far as 
Iam concerned, to say what I desire to say on each amendment 
when we come to consider them under the five-minute rule. I 
will now yield to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MCCLEARY]. 


[Mr. McCLEARY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HULL. I will reserve the balance of my time. I do not 
know that we shall want to occupy an hour. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield twenty-five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. James R. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. JAMES R. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I believe the Sen- 
ate of the United States made a very serious mistake when it rati- 
fied our late treaty with Spain, one which has already cost this 
country a great deal of bloodshed and treasure. But I do not agree 
with those gentlemen who contend thatit is now too late for Con- 
gress to correct this mistake, do justice to the poopie of the Philip- 
pae Islands, and restore to the Republic its lost honor and glory. 

he treaty itself provides: “ The civil rights and political status 
of the native inhabitants of the territories hereby ceded to the 
United States shall be determined by the Congress.” It is left for 
Congress, after the ratification of the treaty, to determine the 
status of these people, and, pursuant to this provision of the treaty, 
Congress has taken no action so far as the Philippine Islands are 
concerned, 

But I deny that we had the right to buy those people without 
their consent, and upon that question I wish to read briefly from 
Halleck's International Law, volume 2, page 472: 

The rule of public law, with respect to the allegiance of the inhabitants of 
a conquered territory, is no longer to be interpreted as meaning that it is 
absolutely and unconditionally acquired by conquest, or transferred and 
handed over by treaty, as a thing assignable by contract, and without the 


assent of the subject. On the contrary, the express or 8 consent of 
the subject is now regarded as essential to a complete new allegiance. 


But, for the sake of argument, admitting that we had the right 
to buy the allegiance of those people, then, sir, we have a much 
better right to release it now and make them free. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people can not be made too familiar with our short 
and bloody history in the Philippine Islands. Time will not per- 
mit me to go into as thorough an examination of all the evidence 
bearing upon our relations to those islands as I would like, but 
so far as the limitations of this debate will permit I desire to place 
before Congress and the country some of the most important facts 
connected with this sad transaction; and, in order to fairly deter- 
mine the rights of all concerned, it might be well to go back to 
the very beginning of our war with Spain and read the resolution 
of Congress approved by the President on April 20, 1898, which 
was as follows: 

Resotved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, First. That the people of the island of Cuba 
are.and of right ought to be, free and independent, 

Second. Thatitis the duty of the United States to demand, and the Govern- 
mont of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereb: di- 
rected and empowered to use the entire land and navat forces of the ted 
States, and to call into the actual service of the United States the militia of 
sae r puten, to such extent as may be necessary to carry these resolu- 

Ons into e ie 

Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or inten- 
tion to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except 
for the pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is ac- 
complished. to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

Approved, April 20, 1898, 


It will be observed that in this resolution we disclaimed any in- 
tention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over the 
island of Cuba except for its pacification. And our then humane 
President declared in his oft-repeated words, Forcible annex- 
ation of territory under our code of morals would be criminal ag- 
gression.” These noble sentiments so nobly expressed inspired 
the great heart of the Republic with a new devotion to the Decla- 
ration of Independence and a desire to see the oppressed of other 


lands enjoying the precious blessings of self-government.. And 


so We bed upon our national banner the-righteous sentiment 
that America was going to war not for conquest, not for territory, 
but for humanity itself. We were sending our. money and our 
men to fight not for ourselves, but that others might be free. 

The liberty-loving people throughout the world read our inno- 
cent and humane intentions with supreme admiration, but none 
with more enthusiastic joy than the people of the Philippine 
Islands. This great act of magnanimity on the part of America 
seemed to have no likeness in history, and now how painful it is 
to see its crowning glory tarnished with that criminal greed which 
characterizes the war now going on in the Philippine Islands. I 
desire now to call the attention of the House tothe correspondence 
of our own representative at Manila, as well as other consuls, naval 
and military officers of the United States bearing upon the condi- 
tions existing in those islands previous to and at the time we inter- 
vened in behalf of Cuba, and also up to the time we entered upon 
the treaty with rns I will first read from page 319, Senate 
Document 62 of Fifty-fifth Congress, containing the evidence 
before the Paris Commission. 

February 22, 1898-—Oscar Williams, American consul at Manila 
to Washington Government, pages 319-320: 


Peace was proclaimed, and since my coming festivities therefor were held; 
but there is no peace and there has been none for about two years. Condi- 
tions here and in Cuba are practically alike. War exists, battles are almost 
of daily occurrence, ambulances bring in many wounded, and hospitals are 
ee mers are brought here and shot without trial, and Manila is under 
mar aw. 

The Crown forces have not been able to dislodge a rebel army within 10 
miles of Manila, and last Saturday, February 19, a battle was there fought 
and 5 dead left on the field. Much of such information is found in my longer 
APAOR referred to, and which is at your command. 

republic is organized here, as in Insurgentsare being armed and 
drilled, and are ra y increasing in numbers and efficiency, and all agree 
that a general uprising will come as soon as the Governor-General embarks 
for Spain, which is fixed for March. is 


March 19, 1898, Williams to State Department, page 821: 


Rebellion never more threatening toSpain. Rebels getting arms, money, 
and friends, and they outnumber the Spaniards, residents, and soldiery pro 
ably a hundred to one. 


March 27, 1898, Williams to the State Department, page 321: 


Cavite is the nayal port of Luzon, situated about 8 miles across the bay 
from Manila and about 20 miles distant by way of bay shore and Pea high» 
way, and last Thursday, March 24.a Crown regiment of natives, Seventy- 
fourth, stationed there, was ordered to advance: native insurgen 
near by. The regiment refused to obey orders, and eight corporals were 
called out and shot to death in presence of the regiment. which was again 
ordered to advance and threats made thata refusal would be death to all. 
All did refuse and were sent to barracks to await sentence. On the morning 
of the followin, 3 March 25, the entire regiment, with arms and equip- 
ments, marched out of the barracks and deserted in a body tothe insurgent: 
saying they were willing to fight the foreign enemies of Spain, but woul 
not fight their friends. 

Since beginning this py noi Ilearn of the desertion to the insurgents of 
another entire regiment. These are said tobe the severest setbacks received 
by Spain during the two years’ insurrection here. 

Remember, all this was going on in the Philippine Islands be- 
fore our declaration of war against Spain. It shows war was in 
progress in those islands—battles almost daily—Crown forces not 
able to dis! ge a rebel army within 10 miles of Manila. Insur- 
gents were being armed and drilled and increasing rapidly in num- 
bers—outnumbered the Spaniards a hundred to one. Two whole 
Spanish regiments of native troops deserted and joined the insur- 
gents within a few days of each other. A republic is organized 
there asin Cuba, All these conditions existed at the time of our 
declaration of war, showing that there was at that time less 
Spanish sovereignty in the Philippine Islands than in Cuba. 

We declared that the Cubans were, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent. With the same conditions then existing in the 
Philippine Isiands what Senator or Member would have risen in 
his seat and declared that while the people of Cuba were entitled 
to their freedom, the Filipinos were not? 

What would have been the verdict against our Christian Presi- 
dent if he had then declared that while the forcible annexation of 
Cuba would be criminal 1 18 2 the forcible annexation of the 
Philippines against the will of their people would be a most right- 
eous act. There was no ground for any distinction between those 
people then, and there is none now, and, as I will show yon, the 
representatives of our Government recognized no distinction. 

t is true our declaration of war refers only to Cuba, because it 
was so near our own shores we were more familiar with their 
grievances, and, being of the same hemisphere, under more ob! iga- 
tions to intervene for its independence. But the same great prin- 
ciples of humanity which induced us to intervene for the inde- 
pendence of Cuba would at least compel us to place no obstruc- 
tion before the Filipinos in their gallant attempt to achieve theirs, 
So, Mr. Chairman, our representatives and officers felt fully justi- 
fied in making the representations and pledges which I will now 
show they did make to the Filipinos before and after our Army 
entered their country. ; 

Let menowread from a communication of Mr. Pratt, American 
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consul at Singapore, to our Secretary of State, found on page 341, 
Senate Document 62: - 
Mr. Pratt to Mr. Day. 
[Confidential] 
No. 212.) CoNSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Singapore, April 28, 1398. 
Sin: I have the honor to report that I sent 


‘ou on the 27th instant, and 
confirmed in my dispatch No. 211 of that date, a telegram, which deciphered 
read as follows: 


SECRETARY OF STATE, Lee rak 
General Aguinaldo e my instance Hongkong arrange with Dewey co- 
operation insurgents ‘Manila, ea ¥ 


I was 
confidentially informed of the arrival here, incognito, of the supreme leader 
Aguinaldo, by Mr. H. W. Bray, an 
rho, after fifteen years’ residence as a 
ppines, had been compelled by the di 
turbed condition of things resulting from Spanish m: ə to abandon his 
property and leave there, and from whom I previously obtained much 
valuable information for Commodore Dewey re; fortifications, coal 
deposits, etc., at different points in the islands. 
ing aware of the t prestige of General Aguinaldo with the insur- 
gents, and that no one, either at home or abroad, could exert over them the 
game influence and control that he could, I determined at once to see him, 
and, at my request, a secret interview was 3 arranged for the fol- 
lowing morning, Sunday, the Ath, in which, besides General Aguinaldo, were 
only present the General's visers and Mr. Bray, who acted as inter- 


‘eter. 
1 this interview, after learning from General Aguinaldo the state of and 
object sought to be obtained hg Pd present insurrectionary movement, 
which, though absent from the prinos, he was still directing, I took it 
, whilst explaining that I had no authority to speak for the Gov- 
ndent action at this 
rating with our 
is willingness to 


upon m: 
— — „to point out the danger of continuing inde 
8 ; and having convinced him of the expediency o! 

fieet, then at Hongkong, and obtained the assurance of 


roceed thither and confer with Commodore Dewey to that end, should the 
latter so desire, Itelegraphed the Commodore the samé day as follows, through 
our consul-general at Hongkong: 5 
Aguinaldo, insurgent leader, here. Will come Hongkong arrange with 
pcre e for general cooperation insurgents if desired. Tele- 
ci 2 PRATT. 
The Commodore's reply read thus: i 
Tell Aguinaldo come soon as possible. Eos a 


I received it late that night, and at once communicated to General Agui- 
naldo, who, with his aid-de-camp and private secretary, all under assumed 
names, I succeeded in getting off by the British steamer Malacca, which left 
here on Tuesday, the th. 
< Just previous to his departure I had a second and last interview with 
General Aguinalio, the particulars of which I shall give you by next mail 

The General impressed me as a man of intelligence, ability, and courage, 
and worthy the confidence that had been placed in him. 

I think that in arranging for his direct ration with the commander 
of our forces, I have prevented possible conflict of action and facilitated the 
work of occupying and aapear ni te Philippines. 

If this course of mine meets with the Government's approval, as I trust it 
may, I shall be fully satisfied; to Mr. Bray, however, I consider there is due 
some special recognition for most valuable services rendered. 

How that recognition can best be made I leave you to decide. 

You will observe that Mr. Pratt telegraphed the Secretary of 
State as early as April 27, 1898, that he was arranging for Agui- 
naldo to cooperate with Dewey. And in his communication of 
April 28 Mr. Pratt makes it clear to the Washington Govern- 
ment that he sought out Aguinaldo himself and earnestly invited 
him to cooperate with our forces against Spain. Pratt had tele- 

aphed to arrange with Dewey for their cooperation, and Dewey 
had replied, “Tell Aguinaldo come as soon as possible.” Come 
for what? Come to cooperate with Dewey against the Spanish 
army. Come for what—to help Americans? No; to help the people 
of his own country. To liberate them, according to his arrange- 
ment with Mr. Pratt. 

Pratt knew at the first interview on what terms Aguinaldo 
would cooperate with us, and those terms were the independence 
of the Filipinos; and knowing all this, Pratt urged Aguinaldo and 
his people into the fight. hy did Mr. Pratt select Aguinaldo 
for this work? He tells you why: Because he was a man of in- 
telligence, ability, and courage, honest and worthy of the confi- 
dence which had been placed in him; and because there was no 
one at home or abroad who could exercise so much influence over 
the Filipinos as Aguinaldo. This is Mr. Pratt's opinion of Agui- 
naldo after he had had an opportunity to find out who he wasand 
what he was, and that is why he was the one man sought out by 
Mr. Pratt to enlist the Filipinos to cooperate with the American 
Navy and Army against the Spanish forces. 

Again, on page 343, same document, Pratt to Day: 

The General further stated that he hoped the United States would assume 

rotection of the Philippines for at least long enough to allow the inhabi- 
fants to establish a government of their own, in the organization of which 
he would desire American advice and assistance. 

Again, on same page, Pratt to Day: 

Sin: Ihave the honor to submit for your consideration a ation in 

issued paor to the de of our fleet for Manila by the insur- 

gent leaders in Hongkong, upon the Filipinos not to obey the 7 

of the S to op: the Americans, but to rally in support of these, 
as they came as their friends and liberators. 

Three 58 of the English translation of the above I also inclose for 
handing to the press, should that in your opinion seem advisable, 

COMPATRIOTS: Divine Providence is about to place independence within 


our reach, a way the most free and independent nation could hardly 
wish for. 


and in 


The Americans, not from mercenary motiv 
ity and the lamentations of eee 
opportune to extend their g mantle to our beloved country, now 

t they have been obli to sever relations with Spain, owing to the 
tyranny this nation is exercising in Cuba, causing enormous injury to the 
Americans, who have such large commercial and other 8 

We. your brothers. are very much afraid that you may be induced to fire 
on the Americans. No, brothers, never make mistake. Rather blow 
youre oya Meana out than fire a shot or treat as enemies those who are your 

Here is the first proclamation made to the Filipinos after the 
arrangement between Consul Pratt and Aguinaldo for their coop- 
eration with the American forces. 

This strong appeal to the people of the Philippine Islands de- 
clares that the ericans, not for mercenary motives but for the 
sake of humanity, extend their protecting mantle to the Filipinos; 
speaks of the Americans as their liberators, and says Divine 
Providence is about to place independence within their reach. 
This proclamation was made to the Filipinos and intended to cir- 
culate among them to induce them to join with the American 
Army and Navy to conquer the Spanish forces, and all with the 
full knowledge of Consul Pratt, who at once made it known to 
the Washington Government. So the American Government 
well knew that the Filipinos were being impressed with the be- 
lief that their cooperation with our forces against Spain would re- 
sult in their independence, and, on May 24,1898, Aguinaldo issued 
a proclamation which contained the following: 

Filipinos, the great nation, North America, cradle of true liberty, and 
friendly on that account to the liberty of our people, oppressed and subju- 
gated by the tyranny and despotism of those who have governed us, has 
come to manifest even here a protection which is decisive as well as disinter- 
ested toward us, considering us endowed with sufficient civilization to govern 
by ourselves this our unhappy land. 

Such was the appeal made to the Filipinos to induce them to 
leave their naked and starving families to engage in a war which 
they had been told was being waged for their independence, and 
all this with the full knowledge of American officers and the 
American Government. This was Aguinaldo’s proclamation, 
which an American consul outlined for him. 

Listen while I read from page 337, same document: 

Consul Wildman at Hongkong to Secretary of State. 

Immediately on the arrival of inaldo at Cavite he issued a proclama- 
tion, which I had outlined for him before he left. 

And Mr, Wildman, our American consul, admits that he assisted 
Aguinaldo in outlining this proclamation, which was to induce 
the Filipinos to believe that the Americans were coming as their 
friends and liberators to give them their independence, 

Again, on page 350 of same Senate document: 

Pratt to Day. 

In this communication Mr. Pratt sends to Mr. Day copies of an 
address delivered that afternoon by Filipinos to Mr. Pratt, with 
a serenade, and also a copy of Mr. Pratt’s reply to the address. 
The following appears in the address of the Filipinos: 


Our countrymen at home, and those of usresiding here, refugees from 
are misrule and tyranny in our beloved native land, hope that the 

nited States, your nation, Nee Bee its humane policy, will effica- 
ciously second the 5 arranged between you, sir, and General Agui- 
naldo in this port of Singapore, and secure to us our independence under the 
protection of the Uni States. 


Part of Mr. Pratt's reply. 

Rest assured, though, that I fully understand and sincerely appreciate the 
motives which have prompted your present action, and that your words, 
which have sunk deep in my heart, be faithfully repeated to the Presi- 
dent, to Admiral Dewey, and to the American people, from whom I am sure 
that they will meet with full and generous response. 

In this address to Mr. Pratt the Filipinos declare that it was the 
arrangement between Aguinaldo and Mr. Pratt that their people 
should secure their independence, and instead of denying the alle- 
gation Mr. Pratt virtually admits it when he replies that their 
words have sunk deep into his heart; that they shall be faithfully 
reported to the President, Admiral Dewey, and the American peo- 
ple, from whom he assures them they will meet with a full and 

earty response. And so our representatives had been courting 
Aguinaldo and his followers and making them all kinds of assur- 
ances from April up to the 16th of June before a single word of 
disapproval went out from Washington. 

But on the 16th of June for the first time Mr. Day, Secretary of 
State, sent to Mr. Pratt the following telegram: 


(Telegram. ] 
Day to Pratt. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, June 16, 1898. 


Twohundred and twelve received and answered. Avoid unauthorized 
negotiations with Philippine insurgents. Day. 


Here, for the first time, the greedy hand of criminal aggression 
makes its appearancé. 


Next, on page 357, same document: 


Day to Pratt. 

The extract now communicated by you from the Straits Times of the 9th 
of June has occasioned a posting ot disquietude and a doubt as to whether 
some of your acts may not have borneasignificance and produced an impres- 
sion which Government would be compelled to regret. 


but for the sake of human- 
people, have considered it 
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The address presented to you by the 25 or 30 F 
the consulate discloses an understanding on their 
miral Dewey was to support the cause of General Aguinaldo, and that the 
ultimate object of our action is to secure the independence of the Philippines 
“under the protection of the United States.“ 

Your address does not repel this implication, and it moreover represents 
that General Aguinaldo was “sought out by you,” whereas it had n the 
understanding of the Department that you received him only upon the re- 
quest of a British subject named Bray, who formerly lived in the Philippines. 


Mr. Day here admits that Mr. Pratt has given the Filipinos to 
understand that America. would favor their independence, and 
says it has caused some disquietude in Washington. Why should 
it cause the Administration any disquietude if he was out for 
humanity and not for plunder? Mr. Day nowhere instructs Mr. 
Pratt to correct the false impression which he has made on Agui- 
naldo and undeceive those people. Mr. Day attempts to claim in 
this communication that it had not been his understanding that 
Mr. Pratt had sought out Aguinaldo in the first instance. This 
isnot true. Mr. Pratt notified Mr. Day in April, and stated very 
clearly, that he had hunted up Aguinaldo in the first instance, 
and that he, Pratt, took the first step in making this arrangement 
with Aguinaldo. 

Next, on page 339, same document: 

August 2 1898.—Wildman to State Department, speaking of Aguinaldo, 


said, page 339: 
“T have striven to retain his influence and have used it in conjunction 
with and with the full knowledge of both Admiral Dewey and Consul Wil- 


os who gathered about 
ee that tha. tof Ad- 


And again, on page 390, same document: 
July 4, 1898, Brigadier-General Anderson to Aguinaldo, page 390: 


HEADQUARTERS FIRST BRIGADE, 
UNITED STATES EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
Cavite Arsenal, Philippine Islands, July 4, 1898. 


Sefior Don EMILIO AGUINALDO, 
Commanding Philippine Forces, Cavite, Luzon. 

GENERAL: I have the honor to inform you that the United States of Amer- 
ica, whose land forces I have the honor to command in this ty, being at 
war with the Kingdom of S „has entire bib open Pea most friendly sen- 
timents for the native people of the Philippine 

For these reasons I desire to have the most amicable relations with you, 
and to have you and your people cooperate with us in military operations 
against the Spanish forces. ` 

Here our very first general to land at Luzon earnestly invites 
Aguinaldo and his followers to cooperate with the Americans 
against the Spanish forces. And this along time after the Wash- 
ington Government knew the Filipinos were expecting their in- 
dependence from their cooperation with us. . 

ext, see page 391, same document: 
Major Jones to Aguinaldo. 

We are here to befriend the Filipinos. 

Also, page 394: 

General Anderson to Aguinaldo. 

GENERAL: WhenIcame here three weeks ago I requested your excellency 
to give what assistance you could to procure means of rtation for 
the American army, as it was to fight in the cause of your people. 

Mark the language of our General Anderson to Aguinaldo. He 
says the American Army is here to fight in the cause of your peo- 
ple. What was the cause of the Filipinos unless it was their in- 
dependence? This was their cause as understood by them and 
the 1 of our Government, and that is just what they 
thought General Anderson meant when he said we were there to 
fight in their cause. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I don't care whether you call those people 
our allies or what you call them. There can be no question but 
what the representatives of our Government, our militar 
and naval officers, in the very beginning of our war with Spain 
earnestly invited and urged Aguinaldo and his followers to coop- 
erate with our forces against the Spaniards, at the same time 
giving them to understand that by such cooptration they would 

be able to secure their own independence. 

And it is just as true that the Filipinos and their leaders accepted 
our pressing invitation for cooperation with the plain understand- 
ing that our success meant their freedom. 

Our consuls knew this; our military and naval officers knew this; 
our Secretary of State and our President knew this. They all knew 
that the Filipinos were cooperating with us, believing all the time 
that they were fighting for their own independence. And why 
should not think so? Our own consuls and officers on land 
and sea assured them as much. Aguinaldo, their great leader, 
had proclaimed it to them on many occasions with the full knowl- 
edge of the American Government. He had assured them re- 
peatedly in the presence of American officers that the American 
troops were there as their friends, as their liberators, to fight in 
their cause. 

They had read what a liberty-loving people the Americans are; 
they had studied our Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of our country; they had read our humane resolutions 
in favor of Cuba’s Soep ac pd they had heard of our great 
Christian President who had in one of his righteous moments so 


eloquently declared that under our code of morals the forcible 
annexation of territory without the consent of its inhabitants 
would be criminal aggression. 


They believed that their prayers for independence, like those 
from Cuba, had met with a responsive chord in the great heart of 
the Republic. No wonder they believed the immortal Dewey had 
come to defend and not to d y their liberty. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, it was the strong appeal of Aguinaldo to 
his followers, in which he assured them that their independence 
was now in sight, that induced them to leave their naked and 


starving families to cooperate with our forces in that dreadful , 


conflict. They were not fighting for fun; they were not fighting 
for America, but for themselves; they believed they were shed- 
ding their blood in their own cause, and not in ours; they be- 
lieved they were fighting not for Cuba’s freedom, but their own 
independence; they never dreamed that they were fighting only 
for a new master. They had been told by our representatives 
that the Americans were not out for plunder or territory, but on 
the high mission of humanity, And this is why they received our 
sailors and soldiers with open arms and anxious hearts. They 
never dreamed then that they were pressing to their heart the ser- 
pent’s tooth that would destroy forever their last hope of freedom, 

It was the unselfish patriotic consideration of national inde- 
pendence that tempted these poor people from their families and 
their homes into the dan of war, into the dread of battle. Our 
Administration knew all this, our President knew all this and 
made no effort to correct this false impression or undeceive those 
people. But absorbed in his great work of regeneration he per- 
mitted and encouraged these poor, starved, distressed, deceived 
people to sacrifice their property and their lives upon his mercen- 
ary altar of concealed se ess. The very fact that we invited 
them to cooperate with us was evidence to them that we were 
there as their friends and not as their enemies, that we were there 
to free their country and not to steal it. But, Mr. Chairman, let 
us consider the extent of their cooperation, and in this connection 
I wish to read. 

May 24, 1898. Williams to Day, page 328: 

To-day I executed a power of attorney whereby General Aguinaldo re- 


leases tu his attorneys in fact 000, now in in Hongkong, so that 
money therefrom can pay for 3,000 stand of arms bought there and expected 


here to-morrow. 
June 16, 1898. Williams to Day, page 329: 


Sin: I have the honor to report that since our squadron destroyed tho 
Spanish fleet on May 1, the insurgent forces have been most active and al- 
most uniformly successful in their many encounters with the Crown forces 
of Spain. Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, the ynsurgent chief, who was deported 
late in 1897, returned recently to Cavite and resumed direction of insurgent 
forces. Heis not permitted by his people to personally lead in battle, but 
from headquarters governs all military movements. He told me to-day that. 
since his return, his forces had captured nearly 5.000 prisoners, nearly 4,000 
of whom were Spaniards and all of whom had rifles when taken. General 
Agui o has now about 10,500 rifles and 8 field pieces, with 8.090 more rifles, 
2 Maxim guns, and a dynamite gun bought in and nowintransit. The 
insurgents have defeated the Spaniards at all points except at fort near Ma- 
tete, and hold not only North Luzon to the suburbs of Manila, but ap ape ha 
ores also, and the bay coast entire save the city of Manila. * + We 

ear the city may fall too soon. 


These are the reports of our own consul at Manila to our Secre- 
tary of State. : 

It will be observed from the report of our own consul, as well 
as from other sources, that Aguinaldo and his followers to the 
number of over 20,000 had driven all the Spanish forces into Ma- 
nila, cut off all sources of supply by land, captured several thou- 
sand Spanish prisoners and a large quantity of arms; that Agui- 
naldo had an $400,000 of his own money in buying arms for the 
Filipinos; and so great was the success of the insurgents that our 
consul there says he is afraid Manila would fall too soon; afraid 
Manila would surrender before our own army could arrive.to 
claim the victory; and all this before an American soldier was 
landed on the island. 

Why does our consul fear Manila will fall too soon? Why fear 
its surrender to the insurgents, unless, forsooth, he had already 
received some secret intimation of that greed which was then 
stealing its form into the great heart of our humane Presi- 
dent. Mr. Speaker, is it not plain to everyone that millions of 
American money and thousands of American soldiers would have 
been required to accomplish what these brave Filipinos accom- 
plished, in forcing Spain to an early surrender? And on the 
extent of their achievements let me read now from page 500, 
Geueral Whittier before Paris Commission: 

Aguinaldo's headquarters are at Malolos, 23 miles up the railroad. His 
troops control all the settled part of the island (except Manila), as well as 
m of the southern country. ` ; 


Their conduct to their Spanish prisoners has been deserving of the praise 
of the world. 


Mr. FRYE, page 501: 


Q Were they of material assistance to us? 
Ve t. Ifthe protocol had not been signed I think the Spanish at 
bave insisted upon their army doing something. They dismissed 
because he was not disposed to fight, and I if they had not 
this experience of having been driven back into the city and the water 
cut off, so that even Jaudenes said that he could not remove bis noncom- 
batants, the Government would have insisted on his making a * and he 
could have made a very one, for his position was strong, if they had 
any fight in them at all. t every place had been taken from them by the 
Filipitos, who managed their advances and occupation of the country in an 
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able manner. * * Their skill in trades, occupations, and professions is 
very great. 

Yet after all this valuable assistance, after all this earnest and 
successful cooperation with our troops and at our request, General 
Merritt, in his statement before the commission, on page 367, says: 

Before that time, rather oarly after my arrival there at Manila, I had tele- 


graphed to the War Department of the possible trouble that might arise with 
the insurgents, and asked for instructions as to whether I should consider 

them as cnemies and treat them accordingly in such case. To that request I 
had no reply. 

No, Mr, Speaker, the evil influences surrounding the President 
at that time would not permit him to advise our general at Ma- 
nila to even treat the Filipinos as our friends, and he was ashamed 
to instruct him to treat them as our enemies. So he resolved to 
continue his policy of deception and make no answer at all. 

On what meat doth this our Cæsar feed that he hath grown so fat? 


He knew those people had been our devoted friends from the 
beginning to the end of that contest, and yet he had not the hu- 
manity to say so. Some of our officers treat their re ntations 
and promises to the Filipinos so lightly as to claim they were 
made only for the purpose of enabling them to use those people 
in their military operations. We had no right to deceive them in 
order to use them for our 8 

We had no right to call them from their wives and children to 
be butchered in the trenches for our consideration alone. But 
notwithstanding the repeated pledges of our officers, notwithstand- 
ing the solemn declaration of our President that forcible annexa- 
tion would be criminal aggression, notwithstanding all the sacri- 
fices made by those people in their friendly cooperation with us, 
yet before the smoke of battle had cleared away, before the cries 
of sorrow had been hushed, before our slaughtered allies had been 
covered in trenches, our righteous President and his Christian ad- 
visers were carefully and secretly planning how to rob them of 
their 1 8 Let me now give you the evidence to support this 
allegation. I now read from General Merritt before the Paris 
commission, page 365: 


General MERRITT. I understand the question was asked from Washington, 
If we took but one island, which was the best to seize upon. 


To this Admiral Dewey replied: 


Luzon is in almost all respects the most desirable of these islands, and there- 
fore the one to retain. (See page 383.) 


To further illustrate the e of the Administration, let 
me read from Commodore Bradford before Paris Commission, 
page 472. 

Q. Will you please state your name, residence, and position in the United 
States 1 6 

A. R. B. Bradford, commander, United States Navy, Chief Bureau Equip- 
. rtment, Washington, D. C. i 

$ aoe 1 ve vou been in the na val service of the United States? 

nee 1861. 


Q. When were you at Manila? 

A. I was there first in 1867, again in 1868, and n in 1869; not since. 
1 you had any occasion recently to investigate the situation on these 

ands 

A. During the past two monthsI have made a study of the islands and 
their value as colonies of the United States.. 

+ „ + We have driven the Spanish Government out of the Philippines; 
there is no Spanu authority thero now, or practically none. 

„ * * Of course I am interested, p rily, from a military point of 
view, on account of my profession. 

* „ It seems to me that they are 3 out the coast of China, and 
we should be in it, or as near it as possible. 

+ * * = > * . 

Q. J preme that we will act on the defensive only? 

A. I hope not. 

Q. Having undertaken a war with specific declaration that it was under- 
taken with an utter absence of intention to acquire territory, with a definite 
object detined and declared, and having accomplished that object so defined 
and declared, would not you believe there is some moral obligation to adhere 
to that declaration? = 

A. Nations, as well as individuals, have a right to change their minds. 


Mr. FRYE, pages 488-489: 


Q. I would like to ask just one question in that line. Su the United 
States in the progress of that war found the leader of the Philippine rebel- 
lion an exile from his country in Hongkong and sent for him and brought him 
to the islands in an American ship, and then furnished him 4. C00 or 5,000 
stands of arms, and allowed him to purchase as many more stands of arms in 
Hongkong, and accepted his aid in conquering Luzon, what kind of a nation, 
in the eyes of the world, would we appear to be to surrender Aguinaldo and 
his insurgents to Spain, to be dealt with as they please? 

A. We become responsible for everything he has done; he is our ally, and 
we are bound to protect him. 

oe 8 e power of Spain having become largely paralyzed, the native 
people of the southern islands have been enabled to practically take charge. 


Here is a naval officer who, according to his own statement, 
was set to work by the Administration early in August, perhaps 
before Manila surrendered, to investigate the situation in those 
islands, and who claims he spent over two months studying these 
islands and their value as colonies of the United States. Listen to 
his language, colonies of the United States! “ Value“ was the 
controlling consideration that was guiding our humane President 
in his war of liberation as early as August, 1898. ‘ 

How anxious the President was to learn, as early as possible, 
whether there was enough gold and other valuable resources in 
those islands to justify a humane President in carrying on the 


great work of eration among those people. [Applause.] In 
short, he wanted know whether there was enough in it 2 pay 
him to Christianize those islands. 

So, before the war was cot ended, while the trenches were 
still hot with the patriotic bl of our Philippine allies, he had 
his man studying the value of these islands as colonies of the United 
States, not as Territories of the United States or as future States of 
the Republic, but as colonies of the United States. Talk about these 
islands coming to us as the accident of war! Why, sir, the Paris 
Commission was as completely perea as was ever a jury before 
a justice of the peace to accomp. the mercenary work which it 
didaccomplish. Theselfish desire of the American syndicate does 
not depend upon accident to sa its craving appetite for greed. 

The forcible annexation of the Philippine Islands was as care- 
fully planned as any act of this Administration. But you will ob- 
serve from Commodore Bradford, on page 486, he saysſthat he is an 
in witness on account of his profession.. He says, “It seems 
there is to be a parceling out of the coast of China, and we must 
be in it.” And when one of the commission, referring to the prob- 
able future course of our Navy, said to this witness, ‘‘ I presume 
we will act on the defense only,” his answer was, “I hope not.” 
His hope was that we would be the aggressors in war, that here- 
after it would be war for conquest and not for liberty. And when 
asked if, having undertaken the war with the declaration that it 
was not for territory, we were not morally bound to adhere to 
that declaration, this interested witness of the Administration, in 
the cold and selfish language of human greed, answers, “Nations 
as well as individuals have a right to change their minds.” Evi- 
dently he had been training under McKinley. 

You will observe that Senator FRYE in his question gives a very 
strong reason against turning those islands over to Spain, and it 
is just as strong against annexing them to the United States by 
force. But, Mr. Speaker, Commodore Bradford was not the only 
interested witness before the commission, but all the principal wit- 
nesses were military or naval officers, and equally interested with 
Commodore Bradford for the same reason. Itis true an occa- 
sional Englishman was permitted to be heard, for we were trying 
to become a little English, you know. In that connection let me 
read again from General Whittier’s statement, page 50i, 

„ è J will digress here to say that the British at Manila, at Hongkong, 
Singapore—all over the East—are more than anxious we shall hold the is- 
lands. There is such a contrast in the expression of good will and admira- 
tion of our country with the feelings of only afew years ago. It seems tome 
that every day for the past six weeks some Englishman has said to me in the 
strongest gr OO There should be an Anglo-American alliance.” 

* To take all the islands and ignore the natives would be impracti- 
cable and unwise. 

+ œ + It will be admitted that England has been the only successful ad- 
ministrator of colonial government in the world. 


It 10,000 men would soon suffice for us, and after a year it 
could be reduced to a much smaller number. 


They seemed to think it would be so nice, 7277 know, for Eng- 
land to have America as her n and ally in all future wars 
for conquest and commerce, That it would be so agreeable for 
England to enjoy the warm friendship of America while she was 
engager ia destroying a republic in South Africa. And now on 
the ident’s question of valuable consideration, let me read 
from the statement of Hon. Frank A. Vanderlip, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (page 563): s 

In the days when Washington enunciated the policy of political isolation 
the questions that were before parliaments and assemblies were questions 
of individual freedom, of representative government, of civil and political 
rights. The debates of the legislative bodies of the nations are no longer on 
those lines. They are on finance and questions of commercial development. 
It is the age of commerce, and it is commerce that has for a generation been 
shaping the foreign policy of every nation but ours. Z 

+ * * While riches await a progressive people in the development of the 
agricultural and mineral resources of the country, there is still another 
source of wealth not yet drawn upon and toward which the attention of 
capitalists in this country has already been directed. A open is now 
forming for the purpose of invading the forests which clothe the slopes of 
the mountain ranges and cover thousands of acres of the valley lands not yet 
under cultivation. (Page 570.) > 


This representative of thə Administration announces the new 
doctrine of expansion. He says in the days of Washington the 
questions before parliaments and assemblies were questions of 
individual freedom and representative government, but that to- 
day they are questions of finance and commerce; that under the 
McKinley administration the getting of money and the accumu- 
lation of wealth were of greater concern than the rights and liber- 
ties of the people. And he seemed to speak more wisely than he 
knew. And you will notice from his statement that our timber 
kings were organizing and preparing to swipe down upon the 
valuable forests of these islands long before our treaty was yet 
concluded, And no doubt they took occasion to whisper into the 
ear of our President some very strong reasons for forcible an- 
nexation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to show how much Spanish sover- 
eignty remained in the Philippine Islands when our Paris com- 
missioners were trying to buy it, let me call your attention to the 
statement of Commodore Bradford, page485. Hesays allSpanish 
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government had been driven out of the islands. He had been en- 
gaged for over two months investigating conditions there for the 
Administration, and he declares that there was no Spanish sover- 
eignty there. And yet that is what the Administration was try- 
ing to buy and what it now claims we did buy. 

And along this line let me read from the report of Mr. Sargent, 
approved by Admiral Dewey, and made after a thorough invest- 
igation over the island of Luzon in October and November, 1898, 
with Paymaster Wilcox and with the permission of Admiral 
Dewey. Here is the report: 


At that time the military forces of the United States held control only in 
Manila, with its environs, and in Cavite, and had no authority to 
farther. In the meantime the native population, taking matters into their 
own hands, had declared their independence from all foreign jurisdiction 


and had set up a provisional government with aldo at its head. Al- 
though this government has neyer been * * it can not be 


denied that in a region occupied by many ons of inhabitants for nearly 
six months it stood alone between anarchy and order. It was the opinion at 
Manila during this period, and possibly in the United States, that their con- 
dition was something akin to anarchy. 

But he adds: 

We found the conditions to be much at variance with this opinion. 

It is true this provisional government of Aguinaldo was dicta- 
torial, but the Filipinos were assured, and they had confidence in 
the assurance, that a republican form of government should be 
substituted just as soon as conditions would permit. This dicta- 
torial government was only temporary and was the best to be ex- 
pected under existing conditions. I will say, however, that it 
was no more dictatorial that the present McKinley government 
now administered in those islands as well as in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. It was at least their own government. And if a people 
must submit to a dictatorial government, it is much better that 
the dictator should be one of their own number, dependent upon 
the people governed for his power, rather than be governed by 
a foreign dictator, backed by a foreign army, and in no way 
responsible to or dependent upon the governed. 

he evidence of most everyone who traveled over those islands 
after the war closed and up to the time the treaty was concluded, 
was that peace and good order everywhere prevailed, showing 
that these people were capable of self-government if left undis- 
turbed to take care of themselves. Andon that point I wish to 


call your attention to the familiar statement of Admi Dewey, 
found on page 383: 
In a telegram sent to the Department on June 23 Ie; the opinion 


that “these people are far superior in their intelligence and more capable of 
self-government than the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races.” 
Further intercourse with them has confirmed me in this opinion. 
After Admiral Dewey had had an opportunity to study those 
ro le, and observe the ability, intelligence, and capacity of their 
eaders, he declares they were far superior to the Cubans, and 
more capable of self-government. They had demonstrated their 
sublime patriotism and their great desire for freedom and self- 
government upon a thousand battlefields. They wanted to make 
a government to suit themselves, instead of having themselves 
made to suit a government. As our forefathers in 1776 believed 
Americans should be governed by Americans and not by English- 
men so in 1898 the Filipinos believed they should be governed by 
Filipinos and not by Americans. 
hile they had the highest admiration for the American Goy- 
ernment and our republican institutions, yet they were not so sure 
they would share in all its blessings by submitting to our power, 
and that they were right in this conclusion has been clearly dem- 
onstrated by our treatment of Porto Rico up to this time. 
And in this connection let me read from Mr. Vanderlip, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, on page 570: 
There can be no thought of assimilation. It can not be e: ted that the 
ple of these islands will ever be brought to a comprehension of our insti- 
utions. We need not even hope for sympathetic submission. 
And in addition to this let me call your attention to the state- 
ment of Major Bell before tho commission, page 380: 


There is not a particle of doubt but what Aguinaldo and his leaders will 
resist any attempt of any government to 8 a colonial government 
here. They are bitter toward the but equally deter- 
mined not to submit any longer to being a colony of any other government. 

* * * Aguinaldo—honest, sincere, and k poor not well educated, but a 
natural leađer of men, with considerable ewdness and ability; has the 
power of creating among the et confidence in lf, and is undoubt- 
edly a very popular man, highly respected by all. 

In speaking of Aguinaldo, he says:“ He is honest, sincere, poor; 
not well educated, but a natural leader.” : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when we sum up all the facts before the 
Paris commission, we are brought to these conclusions: 

As early as February 22, 1898, two months’ before our declara- 
tion of war against Spain, a revolution was going on in the Phil- 
ippine Islands; a republic was organized there asin Cuba, insur- 
gents were being armed and drilled and rapidly increasing in 
numbers. As early as March two native regiments had deserted 


the Spanish forces and joined the insurgents; that before our mil- 
itary forces ever reached the islands the insurgents had an army 
of over 30,000 men, had captured several thousand prisoners, 

large number of 


a 
arms with ammunition, had driven the Spanish 


forces into Manila, and virtually destroyed the sovereignty of 
Spain in all other parts of the islande, 

That there was less Spanish sovereignty in the Philippines than 
in Cuba on April 20, 1898, when Congress declared Cuba was and 
of right ought to be free and independent. That in the very be- 
ginning we had disclaimed any intention of acquiring territory 
by that war and declared forcible annexation would be criminal 

ession. 

That our consuls, naval and military officers earnestly invited 
Aguinaldo and his followers to cooperate with our forces against 
the Spanish army, and by their repeated pledges and assurances 
made them believe that such cooperation would result in their 
freedom. That the Filipinos ted our invitation and joined 
with our forces with the plain understanding that it meant the 
independence of their country. That the Administration, with 
full knowledge of all these facts, permitted and encouraged the 
Filipinos thus deceived by the false representations of our officers 
to continue their opis anq effective cooperation with us ap to 
the close of the war. That they rendered very material aid in 
forcing ppan to an early surrender, That their friendly cooper- 
ation with us saved our Government millions and millions of 
money and thousands of American lives. 

Now, sir, in view of their friendly relations with us and the 
yery important part which they had taken in this destructive war 
right in their own country, it seems to me when a commission 
was selected to form a treaty involving not only the liberty and 
property of those people, but their very lives as well, they were 
entitled to a fair hearing before that co: ion. 

They were far more interested in the disposition and govern- 
ment of those islands than either Spainor America. Surely their 
cause should have been represented before the commission, and 
sig ‘sero ye by their people. 

nstead of that the Administration treated them as strangers. 
Ah, more, it treated them as enemies. And the very fact that the 
Filipinos were entirely ignored in all the proceedings before the 
commission, where their whole future was on trial, shows the 
President was proceeding in this matter without any regard what- 
ever for the rights and interests of those people. ith six Ameri- 
can commissioners and six Spanish commissioners, each set con- 
tending for the ownership of these islands and the allegiance of 
their inhabitants, while the r Filipinos were not permitted to 
ap even as witnesses in their own cause. 
ey were in every respect just as much entitled to their freedom 
and independence as the people of Cuba. And no Republican ever 
has, and no Republican ever will, give a single sound reason why 
the Filipinos should not have received from us at the close of the 
war the same 8 the same sympathy and treatment, we 
had promised the people of Cuba. And if our President had 
iven those people such assurances he would have saved every 
ollar of money and every drop of blood wasted in this unholy 


War. 

But notwithstanding the earnest desire of those people for inde- 
pendence, notwithstanding the flattering promises and assurances 
of our officers, notwithstanding their friendly and successful 
cooperation with our forces against a common enemy, notwith- 
standing they had destroyed the sovereignty of their Spanish 
master, notwithstanding the N Geran professions of our Presi- 
dent, he turned a deaf ear to all their cries for sympathy, to all 
their appeals for humanity, to all their prayers for freedom, and 
coolly resolved in his great Christian heart that while to annex 
Cuba by force would be criminal aggression, the forcible annexa- 
tion of the Philippines would bea most righteous act, and having 
surrendered his supposed conscience upon the altar of , he 
boldly pushes forward his new imperial scheme, though he had 
been assured by his own re ntatives that he could never 
assimilate those people to our institutions; that they would never 
submit to become colonies of the United States without an endless 
war. In truth, he was well advised that if he insisted upon the 
retention of those islands by force he would have to pay for them 
in the end with American blood. 

No one dare contend that the American commissioners could 
not have forced Spain to relinquish her sovereignty in the Philip- 
pines just as she did in Cuba, upon the same terms and without 
the cost of a single dollar. 

But acting under the instructions of the President, at no time 
during the proceedings did the commissioners make any such re- 
quest. Spain would have submitted to almost any demands from 
the United States rather than resume a war so hopeless and de- 
structive. Morally we had no right to appropriate those islands 
to pay for Cuba's freedom, and history will never record a baser 
ingratitude than the shameful treatment inflicted upon those 
poor, helpless people by Mr. McKinley. Though they had been 
our loyal friends in battle, though they had justly earned their 
independence and our sympathy, he boldly buys them as somany 
cattle, in order that he may have the right to shoot them down in 
the name of Christianity. 

What has befallen our worthy President that he should thus 
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seek tospeculate in human flesh? Sir, according to Lincoln’s idea 
of liberty, according to Lincoln’s idea of humanity, there is not 
enough raa in all the vaults of America to purchase a single hu- 
man soul. 3 on Democratic side.] How can the Amer- 
ican people, how can the noble descendants of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln ever excuse such a burning outrage upon 
human rights and human freedom? And all this, sir, in the name 
of Christianity. I do not care if the author of such criminal 
conduct wears a face as sanctified as Christ himself, there is 
not as much Christianity in all this as you could cram into a grain 
of mustard. The idea of insisting that we are now engaged in 
shooting down those poopie for their own good! Sir, I would 
rather be a live man under my own Government than a dead 
man under McKinley's government. 

I would rather be a freeman under my own government than 
a bound subject under McKinley’s Government. 


p floor and mol 
Than bow the head and bend the knee 
In the proudest palace of slavery. 


The best government for any people is their own government. 
Those people believe, as we believe, in the great principle of self- 
government, and when we govern ourselves thatisself-government; 
but when we undertake to govern somebody else that is not self- 
government. In the language of the immortal Lincoln: 
4 When one man governs himeelf, that is self-government; but when he goy- 
erns himself and some other man, that is more than self-government, that is 
despotism. 

Lincoln believed in that great principle of our Declaration of 
Independence, that all men are created free and equal, and en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. That among 
those rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure those rights governments are instituted among men deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed; and Mr. 
McKinley added to this, before his fall from grace, that it must be 
the consent not of a part but of all the governed. 

With a government founded upon this great principle of human 
equality, how can we attempt to impose a government upon some 
other people against their will? Where do we get such supreme 
power? The answer of the imperialist is: Providence, destiny, 
the white man's burden. Yes; the black man’s corpse is the white 
man's burden under this Administration. With all the arrogance 
and conceit of Satan himself, you hear it proclaimed by the impe- 
rialist that the Almighty has very wisely chosen America as his 
trustee in this great work of reformation. Just think of an all- 
wise, all-just, all-merciful God selecting such a notorious old sin- 
ner as MARK Hanna, of Ohio, to lead in this great work of regen- 
eration. [Laughter. | ; 

Let me stop here to warn the Almighty that if He ever goes into 
partnership with Mark Hanna in the Philippine Islands or any- 
where else, He better keep close watch on His own dominions, 
Yes; while the Almighty and McKinley, or, as some would say, 
McKinley and the Almighty, with gleaming swords, hungry for 
human flesh, are reaping their sheaves of glory in the hot harvest 
of war, Mark Hanna, the silent partner, and his lientenants are 
engaged in robbing the contribution box, angie Behold 
how difficult it is for the combined military power of the United 
States and the invincible forces of heaven to conquer Aguinaldo 
and his starving followers. Justimagine what an interesting war 
it would be with the Almighty on the other side—ithe side of 
humanity. 

Ah, Mr, Chairman, I can not believe the Almighty ever intended 
His saving grace should be incased in deadly shells and sent crash- 
ing through the hearts of His helpless children in order to teach 
them the love of the Lord. Sir, to slaughter those people in their 
own homes, fighting for their own freedom, is crime enough with- 
out charging it up to the cause of the Almighty. Only a short 
time ago it was testified to before the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
by several gentlemen of character and respectability, that when 
the Americans first landed in Manila there were only three or 
four places there where intoxicating liquors were sold, while to- 
day there are over 400 saloons in Manila, all doing an immense 
business, principally owned and run by Americans, paying the 
insignificant license of 83 a year. And the intoxication has in- 
creased so rapidly and become so appalling as to invoke the 
severest criticism from some of Mr. McKinley’s own appointees 
tothatisland. And so the work of benevolent assimilation goes 
on, the Almighty furnishing the missionaries while McKinley 
furnishes the dramshops at the low rate of $3 apiece. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the Almighty has no hand in this cruel, mer- 
cenary war, but the awful responsibility for all this bloodshed 
and sorrow is on no one but this Administration. I donot forget 


the influence of the President's evil advisers, but to bow to their 
selfish will is a part of his own criminal aggression. 

And this reminds me of a little incident said to have occurred 
at the White House a few days ago. An old lady from Ohio, clasp- 
ing the President's hand at one of his receptions, said: Mr. Presi- 
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dent, 1 had a dream about you last night.“ 
auntie?” I dreamed Idied and went toheaven, and when Ireached 
the Portals I was directed to go down a long hall and enter a room 
at the end of it, where I would find a large blackboard and a box 
of chalk, and there I should write down all the sins I had ever 
committed, and as I started down I met you coming from this 
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And what was it, 


same room, Isaid, ‘Why Mr. McKinley, where are on going?“ 
‘ After more chalk,’ was your reply.” r and applause. ] 

It only goes to show, Mr. Speaker, that a sinner does not have to 
be born again in order to become President of the United States. 

Sir, this may be treason to imperialism. So is the Declarat on 
of Independence. But treason to imperialism is the highest pa- 
triotism to the Republic. So far as the firing of the first gun is 
concerned, it is of but little consequence who began this war be- 
tween the Americans and Filipinos. The supreme consideration 
is what were the causes which lead to it? What was the provoca- 
tion for it? 

The Filipinos remained ceable and quiet until they saw the 
Paris treaty only provided for them a change of masters, That 
they were to be denied their independence and made colonies of 
the United States without any assurances for the future. 

This treaty did not provide, as did the treaty of Jefferson and 
all other treaties of the United States, that the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory should become citizens of the United States. And 
the Filipinos had a right to infer that they were to be made sub- 
jects, and not citizens, taxed without representation and gov- 
erned without their consent. Against such treatment they had 
freely shed their blood in many a hard-fought battle. 

So, when they had learned their fate in the treaty, and saw the 
American armies gathering in their own country, as they believed, 
to destroy their last hope of liberty, what would you expect them 
to do but prepare to defend their freedom? 

What did the American colonies do under similar circum- 
stances? The Filipinos were tight in their aspirations for inde- 
penam, and they are only following in the footsteps of our 

evolutionary fathers in their heroic struggle for liberty. 

It is certainly better to be governed by their own representa- 
tives with such a constitution as they may adopt than to be gov- 
erned by Americans without any constitution at all; and it must 
be remembered that the Republicans in this Congress have de- 
clared that we are not bound by the Constitution while legisla- 
ting for our colonies, but that Congress may legislate for them 
with the same imperial despotic power as the British Parliament, 
Our shameful treatment of Porto Rico has fully justified the Fili- 
pinos in all their suspicions against our Government. It clearly 
demonstrates that in legislating for colonies we will be controlled 
by our interests, and not theirs. 

We have been very quick to show that American despotism is 
no better than any other despotism. And the fact that we area 
Christian people makes it no easier to endure our crimes. Look 
at our carpetbag government down in Cuba, where the Ameri- 
can trustees, selected by McKinley, are robbing their wards of 
thousands and thousands of dollars, while teaching them the 
beneficence of American civilization and the beauties of Ameri- 
can honesty. [Applause on Democratic side.] Another act of 
Providence, I suppose. It is enough to cause the Almighty to 
repudiate the trust and dissolve partnership with Hanna and 
McKinley forever. And this is the kind of colonial government 
the Filipinos have a right to expect if they ever submit to our 
power. We will govern them not for their good, but our gain. 

Mr. Chairman, so far I have been considering this question as 
it affects the rights and interests of the people of those islands. 
But where comes from all this any benefit, honor, or glory to the 
American people? Admit, as is true, that we are now holding 
onto those islands and shooting down their inhabitants, not for 
their good,but our gain, will it pay us in the end as a finan- 
cial proposition? We have already sent to the Philippines nearly 
65,000 soldiers, at annual cost, including transports and other ex- 
penses, of about $100,000,000. 

If every dollar of their trade should come to us and every cent 
were profit, it would not pay one-halfitscost. But, Mr. Chairman, 
it is not necessary to own those people in order to secure their 
trade; all we have to do with them or any other people is to give 
them a better bargain than they can get elsewhere. And this we 
will always be able to do if American genius is only permitted to 
pursue its useful inventions along the inspiring avenues of peace, 
undisturbed by the interregnums of war. 

I would rather have their friendship without the burden of their 
government, But it is insisted we need harbors and coaling sta- 
tions in those islands in order to extend our trade in the Orient. 
Sir, we could easily secure all those without cost if we would only 
e to the independence of those people. Washington once 
said: 

The t rule of conduct for us in rd to foreign nations is, in exten 
our commercial relations, to have with them as little, 5 
possi . 


But it is eloquently contended by the imperialist that those 
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islands are so rich with precious metals, valuable ores, and pro- 
ductive soil their annexation would greatly increase our national 
wealth. Sir, admitting that under our ership with the 
Almighty we have a perfect right to take those natural bene- 
fits away from the people to whom they now belong, and with re- 
hater ceremony appropriate them to ourselves as deserving 
Christians, who would be permitted to enjoy these new sources of 
fortune? Certainly the American farmer would never go to that 
hot climate to seek a new home, and if he should, with his limited 
means, he could never hope to succeed in raising coffee, sugar, 
and other tropical products in competition with the large cor- 

rations which would soon own and control most all the valuable 

ds of those islands. 

Surely the American laborer would never go there to compete 
with the cheap pauper labor of that country; but the American 
trusts and syndicates, whose capital would enable them to estab- 
lish and maintain large plantations and factories in those islands, 
employ pauper labor for that work, bring their products to America 
for high prices, and reap their millions from these new colonies, 
they would enjoy this new harvest. No one understands this 
better than the President himself. 

Sir, regardless of the millions of money already expended, re- 
gardless of the untold suffering we have already inflicted upon 
those liberty-loving people, I would not give the twenty-five hun- 
dred or three thousand brave, healthy, stalwart American soldiers 
whom Mr. McKinley has already sacrificed in that hotbed of dis- 
ease and destruction for all the islands in all the seas, 

But why stop to consider the lives of twenty-five hundred Amer- 

_ ican soldiers, for in the cold and mercenary language of imperial- 
ism, what is the | ap sig blood of an American boy compared with 
a nugget of gold from the Philippine Islands? [Applause on 
Democratic side.] What is the lives of a whole American army 
compared with the vast streams of wealth which will flow into 
the vaults of American syndicates from those new possessions 
if we will only continue to tax our people and sacrifice our 
soldiers to satisfy their greed? 

And all this, sir, for the extension of our commerce. While I 
am anxious, as every American should be anxious, for the expan- 
sion of our commerce by every honorable means, yet, sir, I have 
no desire for that commerce which has to bé bought at the high 
paoe of human blood. I prefer to seek it along the commercial 

ighway of peaceand good will. If we continue to govern those 
people by force, it will always require a large and expensive army 
and navy. And in this connection we must not forget the serious 
dangers to the Republic from maintaining a large standing army 
in time of peace. It will be a menace to our liberties, and forever 
destroying their safeguards by intimidating the citizen. 

It always craves war instead of peace. Without war its voca- 
tion is a failure. It is war, destructive war, that brings promo- 
tions and salaries to its ambitious officers. It is far 
more dangerous than a volunteer army in tke hands of a President 
who may use it according to his imperial will. It belongs to an 
empire and not a republic. It furnishes many desirable offices 


which may be used to influence Congress in favor of certain mili- 
tary legislation Its great and growing influence upon the action 
of this y is no longer a secret. It can not be denied that favor- 


ite and incompetent sons have been appointed recently to posi- 
tions in the Army for no other consideration than to secure the 
good will of the father in this House. It is by far the most dan- 
gerous enemy that confronts the rights and liberties of the Amer- 


ican 1 to-day. 

And I have not yet called your attention to the great increased 
burden of taxation it brings upon the people. But a few years 
ago our annual appropriation for the Army was less than $25,000,- 
000, while for the present fiscal year they will run to over $127,- 
000,000. This means for a county of 25,000 people a tax of over 
$40,000 a year for the Army alone, If we are to continue this 
course of militarism, indeed it will not be long till every farmer 
who follows the plow and every laborer who sweats in the shop 
or mine will carry a soldier on his back at least one-half the time. 

Our total appropriations for this year will run to over $700,- 
000,000, or over $9 for every person in the United States. This 
means an annual tax of over $225,000 for a county of 25,000 peo- 

le, and nearly one-third of this vast sum is paid for Army and 

avy alone, and when you add to this the amount paid for pen- 
sions, you increase the sum to about $350,000,000 for Army, Navy, 
and pensions alone. 

Mr. Chairman, a government, like an individual, must fix a limit 
upon its expenditures, and the more it spends for one purpose the 
less it can spend for some other. 

The more it appropriates to maintain a large standing army to 
serve the country in time of peace the less it can appropriate for 
the old soldiers who served the country in time of war. Sir, I be- 
lieve in the volunteer soldier; he can always be depended upon to 
fight for liberty, and should never be used against it. e can 

‘ways be depended upon to carry our flag wherever its honor 
and glory point the way. 
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I rep2at, I would rather pay the valient volunteer soldier a lib- 
eral pension for having served his country in time of war than 

ya standing army to serve their country in time of peace. 
But as I have al observed, the more the Government spends 
in one direction the less it can afford to spend in some other. 

If the friends of a large standing army are to continue in con- 
trol of this Government and continue their heavy and extravagant 
appropriations for military purposes, they will surely prove to be 
a great limitation upon pensions in the future. If the great ex- 
pense of the Army makes it necessary for the President to, place 
some restraint upon pensions, he will have no difficulty in findin 
a Commissioner to carry out his purpose. Let me call your atten- 
tion to another important fact in this connection. 

It has already been discovered that the climatic conditions in 
the Philippines are such that our soldiers can not endure that 
country more than a year or two until those who survive the rav- 
ages of disease and the fate of battle must be returned to the 
United States and exchanged for some more good, healthy Ameri- 
can boys to feed to those craving demons of war. And nearly 
every brave soldier who there falls in battle or expires from dis- 
ease will leave some deserving widow, dependent mother, or help- 
less orphan to go upon our pension roll. And nearly every soldier 
who has the fortune to return from that fatal mission 
whether wounded in battle or wrecked by disease, will be entitled 


ment, : 8 

It is neither cowardly nor dishonorable to abandon a wrong 
when discovered. In fact, it often requires more courage to admit 
you are wrong and call a halt than to deny the crime and go ahead. 

All we have to do is to remember and respect our own Declara- 
tion of Independence. Say to those people, lay down your arms 
and take up your liberties; we prefer your friendship to your blood, 
and not another drop shall be required as a ransom for your free- 
dom. Establish your own republic to suit your own people, and 
we will give you our enco ent and protection. e now 
tender to you the same friendship, the same sympathy, the same 
treatment we promised Cuba. 

Sir, this would end the war—end it in honor, end it in glory. 

1 Those people are anxious for peace, but more anxious for free- 
om. ` 

Of course we can destroy them. We are strong, and they are 
weak. We can kill them, but never conquer them. We can write 
our laws in their hearts with our bayonets, and they will still resist 
them. There is no obedience in that, there is no peace in that, 
there is no Christianity in that, there is no honor in that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied your party will end this war 
before this month ires. Not by shot and shell, but by a well- 
loaded resolution to be adopted by the Philadelphia convention. 
But the death rate there will on just the same. I have no 
doubt that you will kill Aguinaldo several times during the cam- 


paign. 

If we annex those islands, we must govern them in one of two 
ways. We must either govern them under the Constitution as a 
part of the United States, or govern them outside of the Consti- 
tution as colonies of the United States. If we proceed to govern 
them under the Constitution, then their inhabitants except those 
in tribal relations become citizens of the United States, and we 
must permit their pauper laborers to go and come whenever they 
please and settle in any of our States to compete with the 
American laborer. In other words, if we govern them under the 
Constitution, they become Americans, the same as other inhabit- 
ants of the United States. I can not believe the American peo- 
ple will ever indorse a policy so dangerous to their own welfare 
and happiness. 

It will hardly be contended Dy hegre who insist the Filipinos 
are not fit to govern themselves that they are fit to govern Ameri- 
cans. And yet we must govern them under the Constitution, in 
the manner I have suggested, or we must govern them in viola- 
tion of the Constitution as colonies. To govern them as colonics 
we must believe Congress, created by the Constitution, is greater 
than the Constitution; that Congress has the power to do certain 
things not authorized by the Constitution, but prohibited by it; 
that Congress has the same unlimited despotic power as the 
British Parliament, as now contended by the imperialists; we 
must believe as the Republicans believe, that Congress may sit 
one hour with the Constitution over it, legislating for the Ameri- 
can citizen, and the next hour, with the Constitution under its 
feet, legislating for the American subject. And this is to be our 
new dual system of government, 
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Have you no fears that Congress may become so much accus- 
tomed to legislating as an American parliament for our colonial 
subjects that it may neglect or disregard the Constitution while 
legislating for the American citizen? I can not believe out people 

ll ever approve a policy so destructive to the liberties of other 
people and so dangerous to the liberties of our own. For let me 
warn you that the men who would destroy the liberties of other 
people are not very safe guardians for the liberties of our own 

le. ‘ 
nae in answer to all these oa an we are met with the very 
eloquent but empty phrase. Who will pull down the flag?“ I 
answer the American Government, whenever its honor and glory 
require it; but no other power on earth shall ever haul it down. 
Our Government has always pulled it down from places where it 
did not belong. It pulled it down in Mexico, in Canada, and if 
we observe our sacred pledge we will haul it down in Cuba when- 
ever its people desire it. 

We better haul it down in Cuba now than have it longer wave 
over that fair island as the banner of larceny and corruption. 
[Applause on Democratic side.) I would rather see it go down 
in tone than up in dishonor; down as the emblem of liberty 
than up as the emblem of despotism. Our flag should never 
remain in any land where the Constitution can never go and 
American liberty can never dwell. I would rather have it 
snatched from its mast a thousand times than see its sacred folds 
unfurled to the breeze as the new banner of American imperial- 
isin, the funeral signal of the Republic. 

Who will pull down the flag? ask, Who will pull down the Dec- 
laration of Independence? ho will pull down the Constitution? 
The sad echo comes from the White House—William, the con- 
queror, he will pull them down. He has already torn from their 
sacred pages the sublime sentiments of liberty and freedom, and 
written in their stead, in letters of blood, the bitter words of tyr- 
anny and oppression. 

ould to the ublican party of to-day contained within 
its ranks another Lincoln, to check it in its downward course of 
criminal aggression and restore it to the sacred precincts of 
human liberty it once enjoyed. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

But the question is frequently asked by gentlemen on the other 
side, How can the Democrats oppose the annexation of those 
islands when Jefferson, their great founder, was such an expan- 
sionist? Jefferson was an expansionist, but not an imperialist. 
Jefferson's expansion consisted in acquiring territory here on this 
hemisphere, then in the 3 of a foreign - power, thereby 
removing from our very doors a European colony whose presence 
here made war more threatening and defense more difficult. 

McKinley’s expansion gives us territory 10,000 miles from 
this capital, and carries us right into the ils and entangle- 
ments of all the waring powers of Europe. Jefferson’s sc oe pe 
removed the foreign flag from our shores, while McKinley’s ex- 
pansion carries our flag into a foreign land. Jefferson’s expan- 
sion strengthened our fortifications and made it easier to 
defend our territory than before; while McKinley’s expansion 
weakens our fortifications and makes our national defense more 
difficult and expensive. Jefferson acquired territory with a popu- 
lation of one to every 25 N miles, with a climate adapted to 
our people, and suitable for American homes, while McKinley 
is trying to acquire territory with a population of over 70 to 
the square mile, with a climate entirely unfit for our people and 
never intended for American homes. Jefferson acquired terri- 
tory to become future States of the Republic, inhabited by 
American citizens, while McKinley is acquiring territory to be- 
come colonies of the United States, inhabited by subjects and not 
citizens. Jefferson expanded the Republic with our territory, 
while McKinley is expanding our territory without the Republic. 

Jefferson’s expansion carried to the inhabitants of the new ter- 
ritory the glad message of peace and constitutional liberty, while 
McKinley’s expansion carries to the inhabitants of the new terri- 
tory the sad message of death and despotism. No liberty, no 
freedom, no Happines) Jefferson’s annexation gave the inhab- 
itants of the ed territory representation with taxation and a 
government with the consent of the governed. McKinley's annex- 
ation gives to the inhabitants of the new territory taxation with- 
out representation and government without the consent of the 
governed, 

Jefferson’s expansion was republicanism; McKinley's expansion 
is imperialism. How absurd to com the peaceable annexation 
of territory here on our own hemisphere, right at our own door, 
thinly settled, good climate, and suitable for homes for our own 
people, and for future States of the Republic, with the forcible 
annexation of several hundred small islands 7,000 miles from our 
nearest shores; with a climate unfit for Americans; with a dense 
population of people alien to our Government, our institutions, 
Ana bg ae eee Who will be so blind as not to see the dis- 

on 


No, Mr. Chairman, McKinley imperialism will find no likeness 
in the whole history of this Republic. Thank God, America has 


had but one Napoleon, and I hope she may never have another, 
[applauso on Democratic side.] 

ready American liberty under this Administration has be- 
come too timid to sympathize with the oppressed of other lands 
now struggling for that same liberty and freedom which we our- 
selves enjoy. we had a Washington, Jefferson, or Lincoln in 
the White Honse to-day, the American Government would be 
sympathizing with the liberty-loving Boers of South Africa instead 
of their British oppressors. 

But it is whispered we are now in the act of becoming a world 

wer, and no one must disturb the evolution, Why, sir, we 

ave been a world power for over a hundred years. Weare now, 
and for years have been, the mightiest world power on the face 
of the earth, made so not by war, but by peace—long reigns of 
e. Sir, what has contributed more to our rapid progress asa 
nation than the pure sunlight of peace, which has cast its rays of 
glory into every corner of the Republic? 

Under its sweet influence we have expanded in education, sci- 
ence, art, literature, useful inventions, and all the happy auxil- 
iaries of a progressive civilization. Who is not proud of our whole 
history as a republic, living under the Constitution and within the 
Constitution as our fathers madeit? Who would exchange it now 
for an empire? With such supreme satisfaction of our past, why 
imperil the future by attempting new schemes or trying new ex- 
periments? Why not permit the old ship of state to sail on upon 
that same well-tried sea, which will surely carry it safely through 
to higher honors and der glories for the Republic? 

But, alas, who wiil haul down the flag? I answer, who will 
haul down McKinley? The people, the tie? lonin people. 
They will haul him down early in November. They 1 snatch 
from his imperial brow his glittering crown bought with the blood 
of his countrymen, and enthrone in his place of power that gal- 
lant champion of human rights, that fearless defender of human 
liberty, and crown him with the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the Republic. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Mr. HAY. I will ask the ponon from Iowa [Mr. HULL] if 
he desires to consumeany of his time? If not, I yield fiye minutes 
to the eee from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES]. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, there is in progress in the State 
of New York, in the city of New York, a fight led by a great 
Democratic journal against an ice trust in that city. I venture 
to say that I voice the sentiment of everyone on this side of the 
House and the Democrats throughout this land when I say *‘ Let 
no guilty man escape punishment.” The New York World of 
June 2 printed the names of a great many of the leading Repub- 
licans and Democrats who are engaged in this ice combine, and 
the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray], the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee of this House, undertook in Sat- 
urday’s proceedings here to give the list of stockholders as set forth 
in the World of June 2, and that list contained not only the names 
of leading Democrats but also the names of leading Republicans, 

But, to my surprise, the gentleman took his pen and scratched 
out every one of the names of the ‘‘ Republicans” named in the 
paper, and then inserted it in the RECORD. Nota Republican’s 
name appears in the RECORD. Mr. Chairman, he omitted the 
name of J. Sloat Fassett, former State senator, who was the 

ublican candidate for governor and defeated. He omitted 
“ Henry G. Buren, a Republican politician,” and“ WILLIAM E. 
CHANDLER, Republican Senator from New Hampshire.” 

Mr. Chai that is not dealing fairly with the House or 
with the public. Itis not telling all the truth when all the truth 
is expected and when all the truth should be had. In addition to 
that, Mr. Chairman, while that same leading Republican teacher, 
in his rt in favor of his constitutional amendment, quo 
almost all of the opinion in Richardson vs. Buhl (77 emo ore 

), he failed to quote the part that shows that R A. 

Alger, the Republican ex-Secretary of War, was the manager that 

pas apies trust which combined the matchmaking concerns in 

anada and this country in one combine. I read from the opin- 
ion of the court, page 641 (77 Michigan Reports): 


Memorandum of agreement between David M. Richardson, of the first 
„and Christian H. Buhl and Russell A. Alger, ot the second part, all of 
troit, Mich., witnesseth as follows. 


Then follows the contract combine, about which the court said: 

It was to organize and put into operation one of the greatest monopolies 
of the age, or rather to aid. in so dolig. po 

And again, said the court: 

Monopoly in trade or in any kind of business in this country is odious to 
our form of government. 

But General Alger was the vis major in this trust. 

Justice Champlin, in his opinion, says: 

General Alger wasa witness in the case, and was asked by his counsel the 


following question: 

“Ita that during the —.— 1881 and 1882 large sums of money were 
expended to keep men out of the match business, and in some instances p 
chase other match factories. I will ask you to state th 


hy th should not be treated nla gay tad Boer 
are, w. ose sums 101 N as an ex io an 
Charged off from this account?” 2 


1900. 


To which he replied: = 
“ Because the price of matches was kept up to 
e 


d. so as to pay these 
expenses and dividends above what could have been made had 
those factories been in the market to conp with the business.” 

It also appears from the testimony of General Alger that the organization 
of the Diamond Match (iat at A was in a measure due to his exertions. 
There is no doubt all the parties 


tion as has been entered into under the above name amenace tothe public. 
Its object.and direct tendency are to prevent free and fair competition and 
control prices throughout the national domain. It is no answer to say that 
this monopoly has, in fact, reduced the price of friction matches. The policy 
yas ers m necessary to crush competition. The fact exists that it rests 
in the discretion of this company at any time to raise the price to an exor- 
bitant degree. Such combinations have frequently been condemned by 
courts as unlawful and against public policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not time to comment on this, but the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judici Committee, in his speech 
and in his report, never alluded to the fact, nor did any single 

entleman on the other side of the House, that General Alger was 
the getter-up of this combine, one that increased the price of 
matches bought 55 the people living in the little cabin through- 
out this broad lan 

Mr. Chairman, the 3 from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] said 
a few days ago that the Standard Oil Company was not abroad in 
the glorious State of Ohio. Icontend that it is, because Gen. F. S. 
Monnett, in his letter published in this morning’s New York Jour- 
nal, says the Standard Oil trust is still in Ohio and defies the 
courts and goes unpunished, and the Republican legislature re- 
cently adjourned, refusing to pass any anti-trust laws. He says 
this morning, in the New York Journal, this: 3 

If the majesty of the law is to be enforced nst the street railway em- 
2 wey oe against the trust criminals in St. Louis and Ohio, as well as 

The Standard Oil trust has for eight years defied the supreme court of 
Ohio, and yet without punishment. 

A Baputtionn legislature in Ohio deliberately voted down every anti- 
trust resolution offered this winter, at the dictation of the bosses at Wash- 
ington and the trust, magnates of New York, but the rank and file of that 
party are awaiting their noble efforts in your fight in New York — 

F. S. MONNETT. 


The Standard Oil trust has for eight years defied the Ohio 
courts and goes eee unpunished. 

And yet that distinguished political divine rose here last week, 
Saturday, and says there is no such thing in Ohio as the Standard 
Oil ey: 

Mr. HULL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio, 
and if he needs more I will give him more. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman from Tennessee would 
only always be careful to state the facts when he tries to say any- 
thing, he would so improve his general tendency toward the other 
prope do of the House that we would all be surprised at it. Now, 
Inever said that there was not any such thing as the Standard Oil 


Company in Ohio. 
Mr. GAINES. I knew the gentleman would deny it. 
Sg GROSVENOR. Why, everybody knows that I never 
80. 


: Mr. GAINES. I think everybody knows that you did so; and 
if I am mistaken, I withdraw the statement. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I stated the other day, and I have not 
touched the notes of it, that the Standard Oil trust—we were dis 
cussing the question of trusts—had been driven out of Ohio by a 
judgment of the N supreme court, and that there was 
nothing left of it in Ohio except the Standard Oil Company, which 
I said was developing the oil sections of Ohio, and gave a full ac- 
count—— 

Mr. GAINES. You used the words “Standard Oil Company” 


as I recall yonr b a 
The CHAIR . The gentleman from Tennessee will take 
his seat, and will not interrupt the gentleman from Ohio unless 


he * his permission. 
r. GROSVENOR. I do not yield, 
Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman 


ones CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee will be in 
order. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is a system of rip, eden by the ste- 
nographers of this House. Gentlemen are not driven to contra- 
dict each other upon the floor of this House about what they have 
said. Every word that Isaid was taken down, which will show 
whether I am telling the truth or not. He can go to Mr. Cam- 
eron and get the report of every word that I said, and he can 
bring it in and confront me with it, and if I have c an 1“ 
or a “t” in the remarks I made he will have the advantage of me. 

Now, let me repeat what I said. We were discussing the ge 
tion of trusts, and a charge had been made by my colleague from 
Ohio that the Ohio officials were derelict in their duty in some of 
the districts of Ohio. I said then that the supreme court of Ohio 
had made an order dissolving the Standard Oil Trust in Ohio and 
had driven it out of the State, a length of time which I could not 


then re quite exactly, and that there was no Standard Oil trust 
in Ohio, but there was a Standard Oil Company; and I went for- 
ward and described what they were doing in Ohio, Now, every- 
2 who heard me knows that is exactly what I said. 

r. GAINES, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; I do not. 1 did not interrupt the 
gentleman. He always makes a statement, and never permits an 
interruption; and therefore I rose to take the floor, and do not 
want to be interrupted. 

Mr. GAINES. I arose to interrupt the gentleman when he said 
he used the words “Standard Oil Company” and not Standard 
Oil trust.“ You will never find, here or elsewhere, that I will 
mistreat a gentleman; andif I have misstated your language I 
will correct it, but I supposed I was saying exactly what you said. 
Your speech has not been printed, and I had no means of refresh- 
r GROSVE! 

. GROSVENOR. And with my absolute assurance that the 
gentleman will, I now withdraw it. = 

Mr. GAINES. I will not withdraw it until I see whether I am 
wrong or not. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I want to go a little further and call the 
gentleman's attention to this particular affair in New York, and 
we may as well, as we are making the record, get at the real facts 
of the case and see what there is on either side of this great ice 
trust, to which the gentleman has referred. 

Mr. COX. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I suppose so. 

Mr. SULZER. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. COX. What connection has the thing you are trying to 
talk about got to do with this bill? í 

Mr. GROSVENOR. This is the official statement published in 
a Democratic ne per giving the stockholders in that concern. 

Mr. COX. That is about as far away from this as a mule would 
be in a horse race. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not yield to that. The gentleman 
had eee wait until to-morrow morning before proceeding. 

Laughter. 
The CHAIRMAN - Does the gertleman decline to further yield? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido. 

Mr. COX. I want to make a reply to that remark, about waiting 
until to-morrow morning before proceeding. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not want to be broken up when I have 
something to say. 

Mr. COX. You are mightily easily broken up when a man has 
got hold of you that has got some brains. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hold in my hand a statement of the list 
of stockholders in the ice trust in New York, what is stated to 
be an official list, published in the Journal, of New York, last 
evening, and republished in the New York Tribune this morning. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman from Ohio 
will put in the RECORD the list of stockholders of the so-called ice 
trust published in the New York papers this morning; and if he 
will print it in the RECORD and subsequently investigate it, he 
will find that seven-tenths of them are Republicans. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iam abont to get to that very point. 

1 55 Meni You will probably get there to-morrow morning, 
ughter. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We will take the city officials first who 
are stockholders: 

CITY OFFICIALS. 

Robert A. Van Wyck, mayor. 

J. Sergeant Cram, dock commissioner, 

Charles F. Murphy, dock commissioner. 

ee Kearny: „55 buildings, ligh d lies. 

M. P. Breslen, chief engineer. dock department. Sete AOPP 

Randolph G mheimer, president of council. 

E. R. Carroll, chief clerk, general sessions. 

George V. Brower, park commissioner of Brooklyn. 


UR to this point I am told that I have not struck a single Re- 
publican. 
JUDGES. 
Martin T. McMahon, general sessions. 
E. L. Fursman, supreme court— 
I am told he is a Republican. 
Rufus B. Cowing, general sessions— 
I am told he is a Republican. 
Henry A. Gildersleeve, supreme court. 


supreme court. 
—— Ingraham, ort court. 
ames urt. 


Is. 
J Fi rald, supreme co 
Miles ee eee court. 


Joseph E. Newberger, general sessions. 

Edward Patterson, supreme court. 

Chester B. McLaughlin, supreme court— 

I am told he is a Republican. 7 

Then come Democratic leaders who are not holding official po- 


sitions. I do not care much about them, but I will name them 
just for the poetry of the thing. Richard Croker, Augustus Van 

yck—I believe he is sort of a candidate for Vice-President just 
now, and was candidate for governor last year on the Democratic 


et. 
Mr. DRIGGS. Do not forget that Augustus Van Wyck is a 
very rich man. s 
. GROSVENOR. Yes; and John F. Carroll is another. I 
believe he just offered $100,000 to somebody, but I may have got 
the wrong man, however. 
DEMOCRATIC LEADERS, 


Richard Croker. John F. Carroll, 
Augustus Van Wyck. Hugh J. Grant. 
Eugene D, Wood. Hngh McLaughlin. 
Thomas F. Gilroy. ur Sewell, of Maine, 
REPUBLICAN POLITICIANS. 
F. H. Specie ere of Senator PLATT. 
A. B. Boardman, partner of F. H. Platt. 
Frank 8. Black, ex-governor. 
Alexander T. Maso: 
W. E. CHANDLER, Senator for New Hampshire. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
E. D. Croker J.E. 
Elizabeth Croker. John D. Ori 
W. H. Gelshenan. eg es Hoyt. 
James A. Mahoney. A. N. Brady. 
Thomas J. Mechan. J.E. McDonald. 
Edward Crowing. James H. 
Charles T. Barney. Ounce D. i 585 
Frank Tilford. Robert Dun 
R.W. Poor. Theodore W. ers & Son. 
Edward H. Barker. Arthur H. Van nt. 
Maurice Untermyer. J. B. Lounsberry, confidential clerk 
Anna M. Devery. mer Meyer. 


Ata late hour last night expert accountants who had been yes to work on 
the list had not completed their estimates of the different holdings, but the 
following approximate of preferred at present held by several persons 
was given out, subject to slight revision: 


Mayor Van Wick 
Augustus Van Wyck A 
John F. C 
Richard Croker 
Controller Coler has decided to take a hand in the crusade aot the ex- 
tortionate ice trust. He announced yesterday that he wo hold up all 
Bama gation inte the legality of thoas contracts, and oul aes Same 
ves on into ; 
carefoll evidence that anyone could lay before him re- 


y and speedily e 
garding the invalidity of the leases of city piers to the ice com 
view to canceling those if his lawyers advised him 


accused of conspiracy with the ice trust to mulct the 
He decided that the 8 asked for by five members of 


It shall not escape the minds of people that many of these peo- 
ple are officials of New York, and it is said they have made heavy 
Pec eg for ice with this very trust. This is a crime, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. DRIGGS. I would like to ask unanimous consent that the 

ntleman from Ohio be permitted to print the names in the 

CORD, because he finds it such hard work to read the Republican 
names as loud as he does the Democrats. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have read all of them, but I can not 
accent the Republicans quite as well as I can some of the Demo- 
crats. hen hter.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow mea 
question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What is it? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I would like to inquire if the list 
of Democrats he has read does not include typical specimens of 
that kind of Democracy labeled Gold Democrats, who supported 
Mr. McKinley four years ago? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ican not tell you that. Richard Croker 
can hardly be called a Gold Democrat to-day, and I think you 
will find that they all will be swearing by the ticket that will be 
set up over there. 

Mr. GAINES, Iwant to know—I could not hear very well from 
where I was standing—but I want to knowif the gentleman read 
the name of George C. Barrett, a Republican? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I did. 

Mr. GAINES. And Joseph E. Newberger and F. H. Platt and 
Ex-Governor Black—all leading Republicans, I am told by mem- 
bers of the House from New York, 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. I read every one of them. 
Mr. HULL, A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. HULL. My eee ra was that I yielded the gentle- 
man from Ohio five minutes, but I said if necessary I would yield 
him zaara: How much time has the gentleman from Ohio con- 
sumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has already occupied thir- 
teen minutes. 

Mr. HULL. I will yield him ten minutes more if he needs it. 

Mr. DRIGGS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio if 
we are to assume that all the names he has read where he has not 
said “Democrat” they are Republicans? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; some of the miscellaneous fellows, I 
W are Republicans. [Laughter.] 

. KLUTTZ, Do J understand the gentleman to say that all 
the persons, Democrats or Republicans, whose names he read are 
corrupt members of a corrupt trust? t 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, sir; I have not said a word of the 
kind. I do not know what kind of a trust that is. It is a piece 
of cold infamy, according to the statements of the newspapers, 
but I do not know anything about it. 

A MEMBER, It is a e board.“ 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Here is the point I want to get at: Here 
comes the mayor of the city of New York with 2,750 shares of 
that stock, and his brother with 1,100, both, I presume, dealing 
with this ice trust. 

Mr. GAINES. General Alger got up and run the Diamond 
Match trust, which controlled nearly all the match manufactories 
in the United States and Canada, and the court dismissed the bill 
in that case because it was such a foul concern. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not know anything about that. I 

to have one dollar of that stock. 


never knew General Al 
what that opinion said in 77 Michigan 


Mr. GAINES. That 
Report. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ex-Mayor Grant is down as having 1,450 
shares. On this point I want to be distinctly understood. I do 
not know that there is anything corrupt or bad in that ice trust. 
When a matter of this character goes into the courts I have learned 
enough as a lawyer to let the courts decide it. But I have spent 
all this time verge’ to let my friends on the other side of the 
House know that they are eee ondek some very thin glass 

A MEMBER. With good Republican company. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And that it is unwise to be throwing stones 
at the few little spots that we may have. 

Mr.GAINES. Did you say Standard Oil Company or Standard 
Oil Trust? If Iam wrong, I want to be set right. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, 1 repeat now for the third time. I said 
the oil trust had been driven out of Ohio. 

Mr. GAINES. And here is what ex-Attorney-General Mon- 
nett, of Ohio, says in to-day’s New York Journal: 

If the majesty of the law is to be enforced against the street railway em- 
ps „ the trust criminals in St. Louis and Ohio, as well as 


„ has lh eight years defied the supreme court of 

A Republi legi in Ohio deliberately voted down every anti-trust 
resolution offered this winter at the dictation of the bosses at Washington 
and the trust tes of New York, but the rank and file of that party are 
awaiting their noble efforts in your fight in New York City. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Should it ever happen in the course of 
events that Mr. Frank Monnett should die and be translated to 
heaven, my friend from Tenn would be without support. 

Mr. G Iam satisfied that when General Monnett goes 
to orara he will part company with the gentleman from Ohio 

orever. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL 
to assent that the committee now rise, my object being to a 
unanimous consent which I have reason to believe will be 

ted, to nonconcur in the Senate amendments to the deficiency 
bill and send them to conference. 

Mr. HULL. I would not want to assent to that request unless 
it is understood that there will be no objection to sending the bill 
to conference, If that is understood, I shall not object to the 
committee rising for that 8 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the committee rising 
for the purpose stated, with the understanding that there shall be 
no objection—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object, for the present. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to say to the gentleman that if there is 
to be a speedy adjournment this bill ought to go to conference. 
Of course the gentleman has the power to object. 

TheCHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman insist on his objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ihave objected; and I do not feel at lib- 
erty to withdraw the objection. 

Mr. HOLL, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 


[Mr. Lacey]. 
Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have the atten- 


tion of the committee a moment. Exercising tho latitude of 
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general debate, I wish to call attention to the ph of the 
Alaska bill to which I attempted to make objection this morning. 
We disposed of a bill containing twelve hundred and more amend- 
ments without consideration, without explanation, and without 
the House knowing what it was doing as to any item. Now, I do 
not want to be placed in the attitude of making objections for the 
purpose merely of consuming time or for obstruction. I want to 
call the attention of the House to the point involved here, which 
I wished to have corrected, and then I am done. 7 

This House, on a bill brought in by the Public Lands Commit- 
tee, opened up the 60-foot reservation around the shores of Alaska 
to placer gold mining, and provided that it was to be opened under 
provisions to be fixed by miners’ meetings. Under that provision 
the miners would have met and designated the size of theclaims and 
the methods of working the mines. That bill went to the Senate, 
where it remains unconsidered. In the Alaska code bill a provi- 
sion was inserted opening up this same territory, but in the form 
in which it came to the House from the conferees the effect, in 
my judgment—I-may be wrong about this, but I think not—is 
that the amendment which we agreed to this morning gives to 
those men who located 20-acre placer claims at a time when this 
60-foot strip was a reservation the absolute control to this reser- 
vation; and thus we pass into the hands of perhaps half a dozen 
men the exceedingly rich territory covered by this 60-foot strip in 
front of Cape Nome. 

This strip and the tide lands are looked upon as the poor man’s 
mines. If we validate the placer locations heretofore attempted 
on the 60-foot reservation, we will tie up this rich strip of land in 
the hands of a few locators who made their locations when the 
strip was not open, 

ow, in the House, to prevent such a result, we inserted a pro- 
vision in this language: 

That nothing herein shall be construed as validating, invalidating, or other- 
wise affecting mineral locations heretofore made in 60-foot way. 

It is a debatable question whether the locations heretofore made 
were valid or not. The House provided that the question 
should not be settled by this bill, but should be left to the courts. 
By this amendment this morning we eliminated this provision, 
and in my judgment the legal effect will be to give the owners of 
the 20-acre claims the 60-foot strip along that entire shore. By 
the proceeding this morning I was put in the attitude of appar- 
ently attempting to obstruct a great bill without explanation. 
Nobody knew why I objected or what for, and opportunity to ex- 
plain was denied. I have taken this time in general debate merely 
to place the matter before the House so that it may know the 
nature of the proposition, which I think was an erroneous one, 
and which led me to think that that report as to amendment No. 
53 ought not to have been concurred in. Amendment No. 53 
ong not to have been struck out. 

t any rate I have done my duty in attempting to prevent the 
mistake that has been made. As tothe remainder of the bill I see 
no objection to it, and believe that it will be of great value to 


aska. 

Mr. HULL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. WARNER]. 

Mr. WARNER, Mr. Chairman, the amendment referred to 
by the gentleman from Iowa, in the opinion of the conferees, 
amounted to nothing. It was senseless in the connection where 
it was used; it gave no rights to anyone nor took any rights away 
from anyone. That has been the opinion of every lawyer on this 
floor to whom the amendmeat has been submi In order that 
the House may understand the question thoroughly I will read 
the amendment; it is short: 

Provided further, That none of the provisions contained in this section 
shall be construed as vacating or in any way affecting the title of any men 
whose claims under existing law may have been legally located before the 
passage of this act on any of the lands or shoal water above the line of mean 

That 2 does not do anything, does not help or hurt any- 
body. It is further provided that 

Nothing herein shall be construed as validating, invalidating, or otherwise 

affecting mineral locations heretofore made in the 60. foot roadway. 
That is the whole of it. Taken together, it 3 means noth- 
ing. It declares by its own terms that it has no effect, one way or 
another, in validating or invalidating any claim. We thought it 
senseless to leave in the bill that kind of a provision; and we elim- 
inated it upon the suggestion of the conferees on the part of the 
Senate, leaving the section substantially as it came from the Sen- 
ate. We believe that the wisdom of our action will be approved 
by every lawyer on this fioor, with possibly one exception, when 
it is thoroughly considered and unders 

Mr. LACEY. Then I ask my friend why he so strenuously 
objected to having it understood, if it is a thing that is so easily 


lained? 
ee WARNER. I will state why. We are in the last days of 
this session of Congress. There are six hun and some odd 
pages of that bill, It must be engrossed and be ready for the 


President's signature before the gavel falls finally on this session 


of this Congress. If we had given way for you to open up on this 
question, other matters would have been opened up, and this bill 
would have failed. 

Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama. Why can we not stay here all 
summer and attend to the public business? 
Because some of us want to do something 


else. 

Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama. We are elected to Congress to 
perform the poop business. 

Mr. W. . I am perfectly content, but the majority of 
this House have voted to adjourn to-morrow, and the Senate will 
probably concur in that resolution. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH]. 

[Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. I yield back the balance of my 
time to the tleman from Iowa | Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL. Iwill ask the gentleman from Virginia now to 


consume his time. : 
I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


bill are very im t and far-reaching. The House should not 
concur in all of them. In my judgment, when the debate on the 
proposition before the House closes, a motion should be made, 
and I trust will be made, to-nonconcur in the Senate amend- 
ments, and they should be sent to conference. If it is contended 
that we are to adjourn to-morrow and that it is very important 
this bill pass, then I mp . the Senate amendments be disagreed 
to, and let us pass the Military Academy appropriation bill with- 
out the Senate amendments. 

Without expressing any opinion as to the merits of these Senate 
amendments now, I desire to say, for one, I shall vote ın favor of 
sending this bill with these amendments toa conference, and I 
trust the conference committee will insist on most ot these amend- 
ments going out. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether Congress is going to ad- 
journ to-morrow or not. Noone seems toknow. In my judg- 
ment it ought not to adjourn until the Senate passes the anti- 
trust bill which we sent over there the other day. If the gentle- 
men on that side of the House were sincere in their opposition to 
trusts, if they really wanted to do something inst the trusts, 
they would not consent to an adjournment until the Senate took 
action on the antitrust bill we passed the other day. That would 
be the way, my friends, to demonstrate to the people of the coun- 

your sincerity in ee, to the trusts. 

he Republicans not fool anyone by getting up here and 
talking about the ice trust in New York, use, as I said here 
the other night, and as I have said here to-day, over seven-tenths 
of all the stockholders in the so-called ice trust in New York City 
are Republicans, and most of them belong to the regular Repub- 
lican 8 The family of the senior Senator from the 
State of New York is in this ice trust. The senior Senator from 
New Hampshire is in it. Many distinguished Republicans of 
New York are init. And so all along the line from the top to 
the bottom, if you will look over the list of stockholders in the 
ice trust you will find that almost every one is a Republican. 

Now, I want to say to the gentlemen on the other side, in all 
earnestness and sincerity, that the real difference between the 
Democratic party and the Republican party on the trust question 
is this: The Democrats are opposed to all trusts and are deter- 
mined to enforce the laws 3 them. The Democratic 
cares not whether the men in them, and who are getting rich out 
of them, are Democrats or Republicans. It is a great question of 
principle, not a mere question of personality. The Republican 
party is the friend, the creator, and the sponsor of and for the 

sts, and refuses to enforce the law against them. It refuses 
to do anything to injure the trusts, and this is especially so if the 
trusts are controlled and conducted by Republicans. Nine-tenths ` 
of all the trusts organized and monopolizing the business in this 
country, and most of them have been organized -since your Re- 
publican President has been in office 

The CHAIRMAN, Thetime of the gentleman from New York 
has od 
Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman ten minutes more. 

Mr. SULZER. I thank my colleague. Most of the trusts have 
been organized since Mr. McKinley has been President, and I 
want to say that nine-tenths of the officers of all the trusts in the 
country, and nine-tenths of the stockholders of all the trusts in 
the country are Republicans, or they are gold-bug Democrats, 
who voted for William McKinley in 1896, and will vote for him 
again in 1900. The Republican party on not deceive the ple 
on the trust question., It is practi owned and controlled by 
the great trusts of the land and will. do nothing against them, 
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The Democratic party is the relentless foe of trusts, and when it 
comes into power will destroy them forever. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if the Republicans are sincere about the 
trusts, if they want to demonstrate to the people of this country 
that they are in earnest against them, I say to them, stay here; 
do not adjourn; stay in session and compel the Republican Sen- 
ators in the other branch of Congress to pass the antitrust bill 
we sent over to them the other day. You will not do it, and you 
know you will not doit. Congress will adjourn and the bill will 
be dead. You are trying to deceive and fool the people. The 
Republican record in regard to trusts will not down, and you can 
not hide it by talking about the ice trust. The Democratic party 
is against all trusts, That is our position. 

Why, all the trusts of the country have their offices and their 

headquarters and carry on business in the State of New York, 
and your Republican attorney general in the State of New 
York and the Attorney-General of the United States absolutely 
refuse to prosecute one of these trusts. Enforce the law against 
them all. What rot to talk about the ice trust. That is not the 
only trust. If the law can be enforced against that trust, why, 
in the name of reason and common sense and consistency, can it 
not be enforced against all the other trusts? I challenge some 
Republican to get up and explain your inconsistency in regard to 
this question. The people who are exposing and fighting the ice 
trust in New York City are Democrats, I dare you Republicans 
to point to a single case prosecuted by your trust-controlled Fed- 
eral Attorney-General. 
. Under the law of our country trusts are criminal, and there is 
no distinction between a so-called good trust and a so-called bad 
trust—between a big trust and a little trust. Every trust is con- 
trary to both the spirit and the letter of the law. To seriously 
contend otherwise as a legal proposition would be preposterous. 
If we did so by analogy, we might as consistently assert that there 
were good pirates and bad pirates. If robbery is criminal, it is 
immaterial, so far as the crime is concerned, whether therobbery 
is a big one or alittle one. The violation of law is the same. 

The law on the statute books against trusts is clear and plain, 
and the highest court in the land has passed on its validity and 
sustained the constitutionality of its provisions. The antitrust 
act of 1890 declares that every contract or combination in the na- 
ture of a trust in restraint of trade and commerce among the sey- 
eral States and Territories or with foreign nations is aconspiracy— 
1% and yoid—and punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

nder this antitrust act every trust in the United States can be 
rosecuted for violation of law, the charter annulled, and the men 
hind it punished for conspiracy. Srey trust by its very nature 
is in restraint of trade and commerce andin violation of this law. 

If you will read the antitrust act of 1890 and the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court in the trans-Missouri freight 
case and the Addyston pipe line case, the conclusion will be 
irresistible to the logical mind that the fault is not so much with 
the law as it is with the men who are sworn to enforce the law. 
The law so far as it goes is all right—the du-nothing Attorney- 
General is all 10 The imperative mandate of the day is en- 
force the law, and every trust in the country will dissolve, 
Whenever the trusts have been brought before the courts and 
their true character shown, they have been declared illegal. 

In my opinion and I say so advisedly, the Department of 
Justice under the present law can institute and successfully main- 
tain actions against every trust doing business in the United 
States. The law is clear and plain, and the facts are within the 
knowledge of all and too obvious for controversy. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, in connection with my remarks 
I wish to print some data in the RECORD under the rule regard- 
ing this subject. 3 


Suits under the anti-trust act of 1890, and suits in which the act has been cited 
or considered by the courts, chrono Uy arra k 


(1) United States vs. Jellico Coal Company (43 F. R., 898; 40 F. R., 422). Suit 
under section 4 of act. ys BAE issued. (Tennessee.) 
(2) American Biscuit pany vs. Klotz (44 F. R., 721). Petition for re- 
ceiver. (Louisiana.) 
3) United States vs. Greenhut (50F. R., 469). Indictment under sections 1 
and 2. Whisky trust. (Massachusetts.) 
8 18 Qorning (51 F. R., 205). Indictment. Hearing on petition for re- 
moval. ©.) 
(5) In re Terrell (51 F. R., 213). Indictment. Petition for writ of habeas 
= (New York.) 
(6) Bishop vs. American Preserves Company (51 F. R., 272), suit under sec- 
tion 7 of the act. (Illinois.) 
7) In re Greene (52 F. R., 104), indictment. Note Judge Jackson's opinion. 


(Kansas. 
(eu) Banden vs. Hagan (51 F. R., 40), suit under section 4 can be brought 
only by United States. 


aliata) 


»sistent efforts of Hon. W. E. Chan 


(11) United States vs, Workingmen's Council (54 F. R., 94; 57 F. R.,85); suit 
under section 4. (Louisiana. 

(12) Waterhonse vs. Comer (55 F. R., 149), rule 12 of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers dec! unlawful. (Geo 

(13) United Sta R., 280), note the epitome 
of brief, by Elihu Root. Indictment. (Massachusetts.) 

(i4) Dueber Company vs. Howard 8 8 R., 851; 66 F. R., 687), suit 

A 1 


Harlan's dissenting opinon. (Pen: lvania.) = 
(16) Farmers’ L. & T. Co. vs. N. P. R. R. Co. (00 F. R., 808), note Judge Jen 
‘s comments on the act. (Wisconsin.) 


17) Thomas vs. Cincinnati Railway Company (62 F. R., 803), note Judge 
s comments. Cee) 
(18) In re Grand Jury (62 F. R., 840), charge to grand jury by Judge Mor- 
row. (California. 


(19) United Btatos vs. Alger (62 F. R., 824), suit under section 4. (Indiana.) 
(line 2 States vs. ott (62 F. R., 801; 61 F. R., 27), suit under section 4. 


issouri.) 

21) United States vs. Debs (64 F. R., 210; 64 F. R., 724; 158 U. S., 564), in re 
Debs, suit under section 4 by direction of Attorney-General! Olney. Note 
Judge Woods's opinion upon the scope of the anti-trust act. The Supreme 
Court decision was based upon “broader ground“ tharr the anti-trust act. 


(Ulinbis.) 
(22) Pidcock vs. 38 st al. (64 F. R., 821), private suit under section 
ork. 


4 not authorized. (New 

(23) United States vs. Cassidy (67 F. R., 698), indictment. (California.) 

1, Lowenstein vs. Evans (69 F. R., 908), suit under section 7. (South Car- 

olina. 

— Prescott, etc., vs. Atchison Railroad 5 (78 F. R., 438), note 
Ju ige Lacombe's remarks on scope of act. (New York.) 

(26) The Charles E. Wiswell case (74 F. R., 802; 86 F. R., 671). (New York.) 

(27) United States vs. Joint Traffic Association (76 F. R., 895; 171 U. S., 505), 
The institution of this suit by Attorney-General Harmon was due to the per- 
dler. See Senate Document No. 39, Fifty- 


(29) United States vs. AE and Steel Company (78 F. R. 712; 


reported, only after gross ssure. 
(34) Gulf t and Ssnta Fe Railway Company vs. Miami Steamship Com- 
pany (86 F. R., 407). Suit under section 4 by private person not authorized. 


8 
85) Indiana Express Company vs. United States Express Company et al. 
(s E 2 659). Suit under section 4 by private person not autho; 
ndiana. 
(36) Sun Publishing Company se: Associated Press. Suit under section 7 
commenced December 8, A in equity filed at the same time, (New 


York.) 

(37) United States vs. Officers of Knights of Labor, etc, issn Indictment. 
Deseret creed on authority of certain common-law decisions, (District 
of Colum 

(38) United States vs. Coal Com Fifteen coal companies indicted at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 11, 1899. (Ohio.) 

(39) Lowry etal vs. Tile, Grate, and Mantel Association of California. 
se R., February 20, 1900.) Suitundersection?. Demurrer overruled. (Cali- 

ornia. 


tion 4 of the act; 
three of them being 


Massachusetts. 

It is a noteworthy fact that United States District Attorney MacFarlane 
testified before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, December, 
1896, regarding the difficulty he encountered in finding jud who were not 
disqualified for tr. the case of the United States v. o Joint Traffic 
Association. Of the t Federal judges, circuit and district, in the juris- 
diction where the suit was brought, only one, Judge Wheeler, was found 


qualified. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTI 


CE, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1900 
F. E. STEBBINS, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: In the matter of the application of William K. Tubman, requesting 
me to institute proceedings under the act of July 2, 1890, commonly known as 
the anti-trust law, against the rn Association, having waited 
a reasonable time for Hon. J. M. Wilson to appear I must infer from his fail- 
ure to appear that he does not care to add 3333 to the argument you 
have submitted, and I therefore proceed to dispose of the matter. 

The complaint is that a large number of rai companies have formed 
this association for the purpose of advising its members with t to the 
purchase or use of railway patent vb 7. — and of assisting them in the defense 
of claims for the infringement of such patents. It is urged that patent rights 
are the subject of interstate commerce and that the association constitutes a 
combination in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States. 


. 
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The same application has been twice made to the Department and twice 
denied, first by Acting Attorney-General Whitney, in acarefully considered 
communication under date of August 23, 1 afterwards by Attorney- 
General Olney, in his letter of December 11. 

20 In an to the considerations mentioned by them, the following are 
point: 

A patent right is essentially a monopoly. The patentee is granted the ex- 
clustve 5 7 — a term of penne, $0 — — use, or vend the patented article. 
This right is absolutely within his control. He may omit to use it himself 
t anybody else to use it. He may permit one person to 

t another to do so. 
icense to use the patent 


and refuse to 
eg it and mi out sanguina T an refuse to 
may se erig parce ving one person 

in one place and another license to use it elsewhere. 
&uch being the nature of a patent right, may not the association com- 
lained of be considered as a reasonable and fair arrangement for the mutual 
nefit and protection of in transactions relating to patents? Be- 
fore a company can safely purchase a patent right or use an inven- 
tion, it must be assured that the patent is d and its use will not operate 
as an infringement. So, too, if a claim for infringement is made, the com- 
pany has a right before paying it to make a full investigation, and may do 
this individually or through others. In what way does it unlawfully inter- 
fere with the rights of the patentee for the to create a board of 
experts which shall be f ed with all the information they have = 
ing patents, and to which shall be referred for investigation and report all 
questions rela to patents? A man who offers a patent for sale does not 
enter the open field of competition. If his patent is valid there can be no 


competition. 

e patent is a 5 which no can lawfully infringe, and 

ə can refuse to sell at all or sell for what he pleases. There is no 
competition to fix a reasonable price for patent rights. The patentee may 
demand a thousand or a million dollars. It is worth what he can get for it. 
If it is infringed, he has his remedy in the courts. If he makes a claim for 
damages because of infringement he can not object to the person or corpo- 
reat 5 8 advice and information from any source before 
ing or 

N thing a be considered is, that to provide the safest service and to 
secure the best results railroads must be built and equipped in a uniform 
manner throughout the United States. Passengers and employees are alike 
interested in and Congress has 5 the need by zomin auto- 
matic couplers and other safeguards on interstate railroads. For these rea- 
sons a patented appliance for use on railroads may be of general concern, in 
which event one railroad can not safely adopt it without consulting the 
others. This of itself makes the creation of an association with a board of 
experts, to which patents may be referred for investigation and report, of ex- 
ceptional propriety and benetit. 

e application must therefore be denied. 

Respectfull 


=f JOHN W. GRIGGS, Attorney-General. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2, 1900. 
Hon. WILLIAM SULZER, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR 77 27 Lag nt = — 1 of 
now goin on e House, eave to suggest 
thats ould beincluded in any legislation enacted upon thissubject, as follows: 

First. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed to offer a reward of not less than ten thousand dollars ($10,000) nor 
more than two hundred thousand dollars ($200,000) to any person or persons 
who shall furnish evidence that will lead to the arrest or conviction of any 
pason or persons guilty of a violation of the Federal antitrust law or of the 

terstate-commerce Jaw, and whatever moneys are required for the execu- 
tion of these statutes are hereby appropriated from any 18 27 available in 


antitrust legislation 
you three or four points 


the T: of the United States not otherwise a drs 5 
Second. t any individual, or combination of individuals, corporation, 
or combination of corporations, who shall be en in an effort to establi 


or who shall have established, a partial or complete monopoly in the contro 
of any line of business or industry in the United States shall and are 
hereby, prohibited the use of the United States mail. 

Third. That any person, or combination of persons, corporation, or com- 
bination of corporations, who shall engage in destructive competition, upon 
conviction thereof shall be liable to a fine of not less than ten thousand 
dollars ($10,000) for exch offense, and imprisonment of not less than one year. 
The words “in destructive competition“ in this act be construed to 
mean the offering for sale of any article or articles of commerce below the 
cost of production of manufacture for the purpose of d competition 
and establishing a monopoly. 

Fourth. Inasmuch as rate of rates in transportation charges to all 
shippers is an absolute n sy for the securing of freedom of trade and 
commerce among the people of the United States and various States, and as 
the private monopoly of the public 1 such as . 
berg She arms and pe , inevitably lead to criminal discrimination in favor 
of those individuals or corporations which control gui wealth and against 
the interest of the masses of the le, therefore, ediate steps shall be 
taken by the Government of the United States to secure the Government 
owne and operation ofall railways, telegraphs, 8 and pipe lines. 

Fifth. Upon the complaint of any citizen or e Attorney-General 
of the United States and all district attorneys of the United States are here- 
by directed to institute proceedings t any person or combination of 
persons, corporation or combination of co; ons who are charged with 
a violation of the Federal statutes against The organization or operation of 


trusts. 
Very truly, yours, H. B. MARTIN, 
ö National Secretary, American Anti-Trust League. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2, 1900. 
Hon. WILLIAM SULZER. 

DEAR SiR: The control of the financial and political destinies of the Amer- 
ican Republic by a mere handful of millionaires and trust magnates threat- 
ens to bring about in the near future the destruction of the Republic and the 
complete economic enslavement of all our paors. The t mass of inde- 
pendent business men are being frozen out or destro; by the evil power 
of the trusts, and compelled to take their places in the ranks of the wage- 
workers. The door of independent business opportunity for our young men 
is being barred by the great monopolies, who treat tho millions of farmers 
and workingmen as mere machines to grind out gold for their coffers. 
ast approaching a condition where we have a small handful of 
wealthy plutocrats on the one hand, and a great mass of subject 
people on the other. 

o avert these evils, to save the Republic, to secure to the individual citi- 
zen an opportunity to work and to follow the ess of his choice, free from 
the danger of being crushed or enslaved by the great trusts, and to rescue 
the Government founded by Washington and Jefferson from the grasp of 


menacing power of monopolistic wealth, the American Anti-Trust League 
nized. 


the 
has been 

Its is to embrace in one t united force of free citizens all those 
who care more for liberty than for lucre, and who would aid in guaranteein: 
to the present generation and to our posterity those inestimable blessings o: 
freedom and equality for which the founders of the Republic shed their 
blood, and which it is our duty to hand down with unimpaired value to those 
who shall come after us. 

To carry on the g work of awakening the conscience and arousing the 
patriotism of the e friends of liberty all over the United States, we ap: 
peal to you to join with us in the work of organizing antitrust magne n 
every town and township in the nation. Weare printing millions of d 
ments for the education and organization of the people npon this question. 
Our present means are not sufficient to keep up with the demand for litera- 
ture on the trust question. Will you aid usin good work? 

Iam authori by the national executive committee of the American 
Anti-Trust League to appeal to all friends of the cause to send in their contri- 
butions, whether great or small, to the literature and organizing fund of the 
1 e at the earliest possible moment. Make all checks, drafts, and money 
orders payable to the undersigned. 

ery truly, yours, 
* R T. BRIDE, 


COTTE 
National Treasurer American Anti-Trust League, Washington, D. C. 


[New York World, March 23, 1900.] 

GRIGGS SURRENDERS TO TRUST CONTROL—ATTORNEY-GENERAL DECLARES 
FEDERAL LAW POWERLESS TO PREVENT THE COMBINATIONS—STATES 
MAY HAVE THE POWER—NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, HOWEVER, CAN ONLY 
INTERFERE WHEN INTERSTATE COMMERCE IS INVOLVED. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 22, 1900. 
J. C. Bowadaile, of this city, who recently wrote to Attorney-General 

Griggs asking for information zegardtog the attitude of that Cabinet official 

toward trusts and monopolies, has received the following opr 
I have your letter of the 17th instant, and because it is evident that you are 

under serious misapprehensions as to the force and effect of the Federul law 
relating to trusts, ed the act, passed in 1890, I deem it proper to 
fy zone 5 to some aspects of this matter, which you are obviously 
orant o 
NO QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY. 


of theact in 
ed as settled eo far as the 


ting a restraint and monopoly of 
unless such trade is what is known asinterstate or international trade 


¥ the 8 of maintaining a 
monopoly in the manufacture of a necessity of life is not within the scope 
of the Sherman Act, and can not be suppressa by the Federal courts. This 
TAE SORO in the case of the United States against the combination 
of sugar companies. 

SASA matter of fact all the companies which you refer to as now Err jesar 
ing for the purpose of complete or partial monopoly of erent 
branches of manufacture are to the sugar combination and are not 
within the jurisãiction of the Federal courts. amenable to any law they 
are amenable to the laws of the respective States. 

DEPARTMENT'S POWER LIMITED. 


“ This Department never hesitates to prosecute unlawful combinations 
which affect interstate commerce, and if you will examine the reports of 
the Federal courts you will find very many cases of such prosecution, some 
effective and some ineffective. 

“It is a popular error to assert that the Attorney-General of the United 
States has control of the corporations or combinations which engage in manu- 
facture in the various States. This is entirely a matter of State contro 
and unless the functions of interstate commerce are interfered with I woul 
be superoffleious to attempt a crusade against affairs with which I have no 


business. 

With reference to these large combinations of capital which are now 
fi my own 3 is that the er is not so much to the commu- 
nity at large as it is to the people who are induced to put their money into 
the purchase of the stock.” 


“ SALUS POPULI Est SUPREMA LEX.”—THE AMERICAN ANTI-TRUST 
LEAGUE. 


OFFICE OF M. L. LOCKWOOD, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
Zelienople, Pa., July 17, 1899. 
An Address to the American People: 

The object of the American Anti-Trust Leagues is to drive from public 
place the subservient tools of the trusts, monopolies, combines, and corpora- 
tions, and to establish the equal rights of American citizens in the commerce 
and industries of the country. 

2 8 in every | tive hall, both State and National, omnipresent 
stands the agen’ Ec and corruptionist of 3 railroad, monopoly, trust 
combination, which has formed an alliance offensive and defensiv: „by which 
ee my legislation and to plunder the producers and con- 

ica. 


e easy. 
who are 
but the servants of this power. That 
of the public press that can be 
subservient tools. Their electiong are managed 
ere stands the representative elected by the le, who is true to 
the principles of manhood and is governed by the promp of public wel- 
fare. He stands a bylwark against the legislative schemes by w 
goa railroad, monopoly, trust combination expects to plunder the ple. 
eisobnoxious to this dominating and controlling power, and theire es 
are sent into his t to undermine and destroy him phen 7 Some 
— man is encouraged to become a candidate for nomination to his place, 
the pas and influence and money of this corporate conspiracy are put 
behind |: ple finds himself 
defeated for renomination, and he is retired from public life—retired because 
he was a true representative of the people and dared to defy this corporate 
moone a process har poen in Ba any. and — 8 the 
e have not recognized the handiwor W. a majo heir legis- 
tire bodies have been controll 
In many of our great cities the strect-railway traction companies have 


candidate, and the true servant of the 


CONGRESSIONAL 


-RECORD—HOUSE. JUNE 5, 


created a The man who is tically, before 
he can hope to be n ted to any position of public must kneel 
a throne. Yes,and in many, many cases a can to 
earn bread for his family he has to show that he wears the brand and 
collar of their boss. They have a damnable 
man must a serf to this rporate power before he can ob- 

an op ty to work. I have talked with men who mourn 
8 li as A an freemen. This great Poe cp a 

traction com ion is corrupting our public affairs and de 
phage tacos pA aame and Genteo the founda’ of the Republic by the 
— — money in our itical life. 

purpose of the Anti- 


fear 
acoward. It behooves us to strike while the fire of liberty yet burns. 
The American Anti-Trust partisan. 
freemen to N It a Democrat 8 ora cdc public man 


has shown to be a subservient 5 ower, 
ican Anti- st 3 


then all the united power of all — men of the 
will be used to crush him and dri from public life. We will adopt the 
a legislative, judicial, and execu- 


tactics of our enemy until we have. created 


tive power in ling eng the public welfare. d we upon every 
citizen who loves his coun’ country and the great principles of popular 
rnment better than he does his party to join usin the work of reestab- 
fishing the equal rights of American ip. 


M. L. LOCKWOOD, 
President Anti-Trust League. 
TRUSTS, AND THEIR EFFECT UPON COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


Address of P. E. Dowe, president of the Commercial Travelers’ National 
5 zo, delivered ered before the Industrial Commission, Washington, D. C., 
une 1899. 


GENTLEMEN: I feel 
to address you asa 5 


United States cerning the — 3 d indirect, of trusts the: 
con an u m 
asa class, their pe a velers as media for years 


as dan; 6 

5 ve 

attain the goal of the ambitious and ve business man, as an 

return for years of hard work, under trying conditions, a of hisown 

or in connection with othe: 

Ane be difficult for a stranger to: 2 ion. = the Heese tall BP] 
employ me talk freely, and I can y 

state that tra crud pe rae 

and de: ting the most “knotty” social and the worst 


financial pro; 
consider that the next national cam 
Ebana th that previous potion 


secondary 

ae fos eres * and consistently 
quote the la of one of the 

iknow—a man whom the Administration was 3 


agree to this). The combination of interests u es tag Bs are basis and 
legitimate capitalization is not the Brees fay ira itis falsehood o of ination, 
the issnin; a trust. That 


stock far poe Aig the for even conductin 
F N 
the greatest curse, d tho 


the speculative 

uncertain tonnag 5 rating in bu in * circles. If it shall continue {the or- 
ganization of there will be many traveling men th, for 
a while, at least, unt such time as oas shall pre 
of the peo a halt to be 
tion the ei e 
ordinary m — or man 

9 travelers have built D or assisted to this result, many a con- 

t their would haye 


2 row sl prea tore the wall. 3 
port oney for their employers—of that there can be no question; 

eral of thess houses, — — become pow: W 
lines, were sold out to a a out for the “po of flesh.“ 
and capi trinsic value, in connection 


and many travelers thrown 
5 h pe livelihood, with the avenues 
ce, acquaintance count the 


3 
of trusts, animated 
N all sentiments of 6 
rights f all the balan forthe safety of which the people 
2 or all“ orcement Ws, W. 
believed would be 3 t which noy appear to be inoperative; 7 — 
to victimize —— oating trust certificates at e fig- 
which mean in time a 


the 
labor are not — 2 
onistic, the occupation thousands previous! 

unusually futallivent labor, fails, as a fact, to set wall § upon tive 


. 3 5 
eir henchmen, that the in 3 


or by th 


the 8 receive * tied is erally o reguce prices and 
evidence of those accurate conception situation—the 


who have an of the true 


pile traveler, 
in the lap of 


commercial travelers. Boa wading pnhon le ght 
Trusts are conceived in born of greed, and 
tra 3 e from self-interest, naturall 
2 tbe comciiions neon opteron th of eunituatoons and 
of the e ice 8 e, e 
Democracy, ae sete ae to plutocracy, and the rottenness of the whole 


movem: 
„FF TE MER the sentiments of 
“ od. That we 


ge: 
y the employment of 


commercial 
~“ Resolved, That we = as un-American, combination or syndicatin 
of or individual business concerns, for the purpose of —— 
. competition 
of > the resolutions offered at the convention of 
Protective Association, = in Louisville 
trusts, were laid upon the table, four or five 
at, employed by it weak prejudice them 
ers to attend the convention of an insurance Deen on 
76G 
1 — trusts. 
y apparent that 


5 soprana 


salary, some being rei inh 
policy, in some cases at former pay, but us usually at greatly reduced 
emolument. ‘As July 1 and January 1 aro usual dates for term contracts 
tra will find several salesmen 


ya sore bela years most 6f the truste will have 
e ee poten shake off the grasp 
1 — of the people. 
state that the buyers generally do not like the trusts, 
an Soala prefer to buy from outsiders, een being 
The census of 1890 shows less than n 00,000 commercial trevelorein the United 
States. The census is — phe bly many commercial salesmen are 
erks and salesmen. I will not . to 
anal for reasons, bu 2 ai 3 to show why the figures are wrong; and 
speaking of of statistics, I . my belief that census figures can be 
vered as — ra tricks, pr many glaring 83888 
Will develop n upon research; the sewing. +3 for instance, clipped from a news- 
paper annual and based upon the 1890 ce: 
“Statistics of manufacturers in the United States, 8 of 1890. Number 
5 establishments 4 cers, firm members, 
a clerks, 426,099; or one firm member er ola 
and one- ofa r to each concern.” 


of a stock company 


Industries, Census o is, page 8, shows 853,415 manufacturing and mec 
cal industries . To these figures add the Apa E of wholesale 
merchants, importin 


and commission houses, and 1 the Wholesale 
dealers in wines and liquors (as given by 1890 census), 31,086; a grand total of 
886,501 manufacturing and wholesale concerns. 

It iseasy to Enema s that there are 100,000 manufacturers, jobbers, import- 
ers, manufacture 33 ete, employing 20,00 commercial travelers in 
the 0. 3 his number we could add as travelers for business the 
buyers of roducts, insurance agents and adjusters, special auditors in 

various lines, oes, and our estimate of 350,090 traveling men is found to be a 
safe and conservative ye There were and yet are many ho 
not less than 50 salesmen; some employing more than 200; a large 
; and several thousand having between 6 and 20. 
<a e Mutual Accident Association of America, with 
headquarters in Utica, N. X., admits to membership commercial travelers 
exclusively, and has more than 20,000 members. Tho. 8 of that organi- 
zation have calculated that one out of oar fifteen of the commercial tray- 
gr Ps United States is a member of 


um 
1880 gives as the number of commercial travelers in the 
For that year the hotel keepers num- 


is as the most desirable bs Bates men 

y, the majority of hotels cat to the transient In 1870, 
wever, there were apparently four kee pers to each man, 
and in 1880 the hotel keepers still outnumbered the travelers, accor: to 


commercial men I submit the following: That 
„ 


ngfield (Mass.) 
travelers will be 
on o continue ad libi- 

if the combinations now 333 are com- 


milllons more than the 


1900. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


ra 3 as disbursing 
the aggregata of between 
resas given. Every hamlet 


and railroads 
— 1 wows would feel the ef- 
fect of the loss of revenue to hotels; many re ers e bankru 
and general d follow ai tinuance of adr tee ogy comme’ 
Tho bite + of this —< give ples of bo ho became t 
e 0 coun vos xan poor who grea’ 
men, at the A of rails, tanning hides, Seiring canal horses, 
— ind It rong y knoty —— some illustra . men; we 
ve listen and nies, g the younger 
ve been cited where a 
m a career to fame 5 
ts have come, however, as a curse for this generation, and a 


fortune. Trus 
barrier to individual ente 
What will be the p: for our children? God Almighty alone knows. 
He who notes the sparrow’s fall will remove the dark shadow which the greed 
of unscrupulous speculators has cast upon the fairest land under the canopy 


of 5 


The 
that stalks within their midst falsely ga ‘bed as industrial scientific econom 
The that lawmakers self. 


d manage to support their families afte’ 
media might Tepresent an annual — 


aad the 


. — oa of rane e and 
equal rights. zo the question. Have not the capitalists or speculators, if 
you please, equal pri privileges with other citizens of this country? 2 would 3 Tre- 

3 yes, providing they comply with the laws made for the 
ety and protection of all the people. 

I will cite a few examples of advances in the price of trust goods: Iron pi 
over 100 per cent; tinware and enameled ware, about 33 per cent; brass 
60 per cent; chair trust, just formed will advance prices 30 
overshoes, United States Rubber eee advanced prices 
May 1; American Tin Plate Compan: vanced prices some 
cent; news: borg TaT 3to}centa pound—a further advance in — book 
oe A 5 po per cent; an advance is e in writing paper; in common 
soap, 25 to 50 cents a box ;* . bo will be advanced 10 par cent or 
more; jobbers and manufacturers of clocks haye advanced the wholesalo 

on account of the advance of metals, 60 per cent; all ed goods have 
n advanced; brass pins, 25 per cent; i pipes and brushes, 124 per cent; combs, 
T4 per cent; ribbons, 1 per cent; school furniture has gone up, as well as pa- 


per and wrapping paper. The window-glass t May 29, 
With $30,000,000 capitalizatio vag oe will Cotbed ces 700 per cent or more. 
The umbrella trust failed It ndivaizoed prices while in ex- 


after its break-up 


Istonce, and after its break-up the return to legitim 
ere havo been advances in many other lines. The object of trust pro- 
moters and o is to make as much money 


cost, and without consideration of the distress which in- 
limited 


ices me. So advanced prices are 
in order or in prospect in the 
As trust capitalization represents much over 50 per cent water, it is neces- 
to advance prices to show a AL p upon the fictitious values. 
exce; cited of reduced figures to the consumer for sugar, coffee, 
and kerosene oil VCC The figh t between 
the Havemeyers and the Woolson Spice Company upon one side and the 
Arbuckles upon the other, and the result upon the price of refined sugar ome 
coffee is too well known 5 The spectacle of a trust 
drive out a monopoly by the retaliation of sharp co tition, and ultimately 
less than mag to attain its obj is one of the 


eae nia idemic. The 
sugar trust paid in 1803, 21 per cent, and from 1894 per cent in 
annual dividends upon common and 7 per — annual upon preferred 
e in spite of the Te low prices so much commented eg be advocates 


gross profit of $5 a ton, the beets costing $ and the 
oil, the A aee a iaa Polat Se? troleum 
bx. p. ve 


dee su 
gar selling gaa $100 2 
. 


are e — — aed render enormous 1 Oil 
Company, as you know kerosene is an unayoi le 3 in coal oil 
a = with a limited mar crease electric 


owing to the in 
the cheapening of gas, etc., it is sold at the best price 

market the product. Improved processes of ufacture and 
of hai and g ba ucing its cost. 
I will no ted through trado combinati which the commercial travelers 
h trad National and 

depends for its raw material upon the American 
throwna great many out of band gr hepa and those 
prema reduced.” The tobacco combines 


with all excep half a two salesm 
5 b 3 en e employ ot the Canela 
Bak receiving a salary a year, other 
mes Their 5 Wich her those of other sal 
one agent at $18 a week. Tho bicycl 
8 and will ae down cies in every city. e chair trust 
affect 3 salesmen by — — them or out of the line. 
One wri y has thrown out of 
me ting of the same trust 
. 0 (U: E & Go.) would like to kill all 
outside manufacturers, ee reas do so by sh: petition. ps. 

The number of 5 out of wor of ee nited Si States Rubber 
Company are 300; the salesmen retained reduced toa aver- 
aging. ak am informed, Ene eel The 3 Tin Plate 
cut off about 90 out of every 100 salesmen. American Steel and Rod 
pany, I have 30 8 in one day. 

In gi these estimates I am not considering the ne foros throws out 
through trusts. Iwas not invited to speak in their — but I will call 


* Advance of soap prices due to the corner in tallow. 
+ Information powder trust was furnished by one of 


t six.” He has explained since my a ce before the Industrial 

mission that he meant all would go but six. On June 17 I learned that 
out of 140 salesmen the houses absor combine 96 
been discharged, and many more would be dispensed wi P. E. D. 


to the fact that the American y disc 


gel EEE Tobacco Co: 
6 „FCE ieee to X 


— “greet = were * 
e trusts after nearly twen ve year 
can be —— upon i hee 
polies have thrown ont 1,000 salesmen ; average reduc- 
tion in salary of 1 — Fee $1,000 a dag feet 5 cent =, —— theold force 


ork. I know of two head clerks 


he leather trust has affected nearly 25 cent of the salesmen. Tho 
atts, — trot has compelled Book men to seek work N pe gr 
The thread trust getting 


st has di 8 men; is gaung zi gor ms 
maining travelers egrees, paying u 
that it would be ad advisable for the salesmen to seek other occupations. Type 
founders’ trust has affected 40 men. And so on up and down the he list; 
examples mentioned will serve as illustrations — the whole. 

One comment more and I will close. I find that the banks are refusing to 


grant loans upon trust certificates as PE rsk ny with only a very few excep- 
tions. showin wine's lack of confidence in the stability of speculative prices and 
doubts as to the integrity of trust stocks. 
I will now try to answer such questions as within my power. 
P. E. DOWE’S STATEMENT. 


[Telegraphed by special request to Chicago Tribune, June 25, 1899.] 


New YORK. 
Editor of the Tribune: 
I pursued four — for coll data: Mailed p eea panne 
tions; asked assistance of the press of the United States, a card bein g largely 
published requesting that ini pipart E be sent me; had agents m 4 o inter- 


22 3 
more than a billion dollars capitalization, greater than the total 
patin ufi a mechanical ind 


oe the executive 
9 or 3 emoluments, a pooventing 
"quailfieations of of salesmen t doing away 


— 

The worst menace to ty is the wildcat tive 

craze, the inflated prices for . unstable as bubbles. and as sure to 

break in time. Lea un-American, unjust, and unhealthy outcome of trusts; 
unfair means . es small competitors or weaker 


nents, g indi idl ente 21 fal. dn the ambition and 3 — a 
— —.— of comparatively capi e men once owing 
American vim, can not be too ly conde: Trusts probably will go 


to pieces in time 
suckers to land by 3 industrial stocks, then may occur the blackest 
Friday the cosy, known. It may be two years or it may be less when 
the climax is reached. It wil mil dupes: to a considerable extent, on who is 
elected next President of the ee States. In nearly every line con 
by combination the have been advanced, Any „ find this 
to be a fact by interviewing 9 — for jobbers and re 
eee are organized for 3 88 Scientific 8 
a term to blind Tanti the fi catch buyers for stocks. Commercial travelers 
nl be the final slump in trust stocks. Ultimately many 
will return to t fields with new connections and under safer 5 
3 recovered from the epidemic of trade combina- 
tions. There wi will be suffering meanwhile by the first victims of yess situa- 
commercial travelers; later there will be ts class of victims, 
5 in trust stocks. la under the delusion that 
pay as well as the sugar and Standard Oil certifi- 
25,000 reduced in sala- 
same to hotels. 


the people who put mone 
all industrial ae wo 


cates. 
yep 


ve 5 8 
affected, and the Se ne peas pate ata brr pe and do 5 know how 
\otices thi their services ay of te individs 
In Tam disposed to think e and ante of the individual has 
— and an 
ve er those who agree with him will fully 
SS 


P. E. DO WE. 
President Commercial Travelers’ National League. 
THE TRUST QUESTION DISCUSSED—DOWE VS. LORILLARD—LORILLARD'S 
STATEMENT. 


(New York Herald, July 12, 1899.] 
To the Editor of the Herald: 
——— consolidation of rival manufacturing firms 3 a 
ongly called trusts, has been caused by the severe cam tition of t 
tow pase, which has rendered manufacturing unprofitable, has effected a 
reduction in wages, and led to the employment of an army of drummers and 
advertising egents, and the payment of enormous sums to country newspa- 
pers by Sie en BADE factories. 
It is estimated that 350,000 commercial travelers have been thrown out of 
ton account of these consolidations, whose ave: pe 
$10 each day 53 to the sum of $3,000,000 per day, oF $00) 
annum. ides this sa: „ there are thousands of country tsi as 
which live on these Soon. tere Soe of a this army of drummers, 
gay agents, and coun egila attack the so-called trusts, 
can never reinstate by legi tin or Spr nian the old state of affairs. 
e revolution in methods of conducting business has arrived from natu- 
causes. There is no retreat. epee enormous savings have enabled cor- 
pora pond poh ach ips nics per cent, and will give a fair 
consumers. 


tions to increase 
return on capital and reduce prices to 


How honest labor can oppose what is so evident to its interest I can not 
understand. No real labor is dispensed with. The now uselessarmy of drum- 
mers and advertising agents must look to other means of rgd pt They can 
not live longer by their wits, but must join the active labor of the country or 
become politicians and try to excite the honest laborers to oppose the only 
thing that could ever make them independent. 

e saving and industrious will invest their savings in the stocks of the 
com ies for which they labor, and in time become their own ers. 
Which condition is the nearest to cooperative working—the great ultimatum 
of all writers on labor. 

If these companies are overcapitalized the market price of their stocks 
will soon fall toa price on which dividends can be earned. This is the only 
and best solution of the labor question—every workman his own employer. 
Capital and labor are one, and neither can allow the sharper, politician, or 
useless member of society to put it in an antagonistic position. It is esti- 
mated that in one hundred years the stocks of all industrial corporations 
will be owned by the workersin them. This new condition of business has 
reduced the cost of manufacture so that America now r millions of 
her manufactures, all of which comes in the end to labor in some form or 
other, while a few years ago the exports were only grain. 


PIERRE LORILLARD. 


New YORK, July 11, 1899. 


DOWE'S REPLY TO LORILLARD. 
[New York Herald, July 16.) 


To the Editor of the Herald: 


Although reluctant to rush into newspaper controversy, I have allowed 
myself to be persuaded by friends to reply to Mr. Pierre Lorillard's letter 
in defense of trusts, which appeared in the Herald on July 12. 

I am inclined to the opinion that Mr. Lorillard has not given sufficient 
thought, from an unb; point of view, to the leading subject of the day— 
“Trusts and their effects“ Surfeited by indulgence, surrounded with 
every luxury, this gentleman can hardly appreciate the hardships of the 
poor, the intense love for home, and the constant self-denial of the bread- 
winners: nor can he understand the real bitterness of poverty. One who is 
ore fixed financially is hardly capable of being a judge of what is best for 

e r man, 

TES TAAN who has, say, $15,000,000, and wants $30,000,000, — by all means 
to secure the coveted amount, and who urges in the name of honest labor, 
under the guise of pretended benefits to workers through organization of 
trusts, the system by which he may quickly attain increased fortune, will 
naturally be re; ed with suspicion,and the people will not be inclined to 
place faith in his assumed good samaritanism. 

As an evidence of the superficiality of the gentleman's knowledge of the 
effects of trusts upon commercial travelers I quote his statement: It is esti- 
mated that 350,000 commercial travelers have thrown out of employment 
on account of these consolidations,"' and he goes on to sa to 
$00,000,000 a year, besides which thousands of papers have hnd the advertising 

000, 0% a year, es which thousands of papers have e adve; 
tupon which they live“ cut off by the trade combines. ng 
‘here are not over 350,000 traveling men in the United States, inelusive of 
88 men, traveling buyers, auditors, etc.; not more than 300,000 travel- 
salesmen. i 
r. Lorillard exclusively estimates that 350,000 have already been thrown 
out of work. I obtained, after much labor and considerable ex: res 
showing 35,000 as haying been discharged by trusts or means taken to force 
their resignations. The highest estimate ey those studying the situation 
does not exceed 50,000as having lost employment. 

He has the effrontery to advertise his wares through the medium of 

the aforesaid letter, intimating that the saving and industrious would 


invest in these s' and offers the tempting tion that in one 
hundred years the stocks of all industrial corporations would be owned by 
the workers in them. 


Great things for the future procera, but limited 
chanches for those outside the ring for the present! I wonder if the breed 
s Berkane hogs will have changed their nature one hundred years 
ence 
Mr. Lorillard further says: 
“If these companies are overcapitalized, the market price for their stocks 
will fall toa Yes, Mr. Lo: 
the trust stocks will drop; in fac 
vestors in so-called industrial s 
time, the gambler in stocks will . e pen cram rake in 
the widows’ and orphana: money and the capital of small inv 
Oh, what a farce to pretend that trade combinations are for the 
the 1 5 The farmer who pays advanced prices for wire fence, nails, pi 
window glass, etc., and the housekeeper who pays more for home —. 
the traveling men dispensed with to 


red 
stocks; and others being mulcted in the name of trade com will 
Lorillard tells them that trusts are good 


ings. 
Had I the time to spare from m ognir occupation and the ability to han- 
dle the subject, 1 would like to show in a series of articles that the w. 

d labor by the trusts have not been generally or materially advanced, t 

re has been much talk of p: ive advances and very few instances in 
8 despite the assertion of Mr. Lorillard that the enormous savings (on 
travelers and advertising) have enabled corporations to increase the wages 
of labor about 25 per cent. 

Iwould demonstrate by incontrovertible evidence that the prices of nearly 
all trust goods have been advanced, in some instances 100 per cent. It is not- 
able that those journals owned or influenced by the trusts omit this fact from 
their editorials u trusts and their effects. 

I that hotels and hotel help, li en, railroad and rail- 
road employees will suffer with the weeding out of commercial travelers, 
and every hamlet throughout the United States will feel the effects of the 
passing of the drummer. 

I would discuss the gro 
than average intelligence, an: 

to the ground and take warning at the rumbling; to 
ve heard it, North 


ring 
ion to 
that 


not ase.” and the attempt of the blind 
blind; that the second most important commercial y, the * 


„ has been condemned to oblivion by trust magnates in t 
first steps demonstrating an approach to plutocracy and the d tion of 
labor, the blow aimed at individual enterprise and American vim, and the 
ual 2 to make this country a financial dependency of Great 

, I could discuss with burning pen. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


JUNE 5, 


We want no British alliance; we want no English standards. If Angloma- 
niacs will but move to the land of fogsand hogs they never will be missed ;" 


likewise the plutocrat and would-be aristocrat, who, in imitation of English 
commercial methods, combine capital to grab all in sight and degrade labor 
5G Jo, and will 

erica has n enough for the common people, and will be; indi- 
vidualism is not dead, Havemeyer to the contrary notwithstanding. 

How the people have been fooled time and n! And the statement that 
the mother of trusts is the tariff was issued to put the people upon a false 
scent—to fool them once more. Free-trade England has more trusts and for 
a greater capitalization than any other country upon the globe. 

e cause of trusts, or rather their progenitor, must be looked for else- 
where, and a study of monetary science may furnish the key. 

There is much I would Nke to do to assist in benefiting my fellow man. I 
want it said of me when 3 under the sod that the world is at least no 
worse off for my having Hved in it. Can that be said of the millionaires who 
misdirect their wealth to degrade and cheat the people? 


E. DOWE. 
President Commercial Travelers’ National League. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS MEAN TO MEASURE STRENGTH WITH TRUSTS— 
THEY HAVE PLANS NEARLY MATURED FOR STARTING A BIG COOPERA- 
TIVE COMPANY—KNIGHTS OF THE GRIP WILL ALSO TRY TO MAKE THEIR 
INFLUENCE FELT AT THE POLLS, 


[From New York Commercial, August 11, 1809.] 
New York, July 15, 1899. 

Commercial travelers are slowly but surely marshaling their forces for a 
test of strength with “trusts.” They claim that they have been the chief 
sufferers by the consolidation of large business interests that has been going 
on lately and in self-protection they are compelled to fight. 

This tight, according to P. E. Dowe, president of the Commercial Travelers’ 
National League, will be made at the polls and in business, and notwith- 
5 the great resources of the “trusts,” the traveling men are hopeful 
0 ry. 

President Dowe, in discussing the whole question of trusts yesterday, said: 

“ The record of trusts shows that previous to 1895 nearly 600 were projected, 
and to include commodities from nursing bottles tocoffins. Several of these 
projected trade combinations failed to materialize; some disintegrated; bnt 
the crazefor unhealthy overcapitalization was not as radical a mania as with 
the later crop of trust promoters—an epidemic of speculation in so-called 
indus stocks of the wild cat, much-inflated variety paving. come to curse 
this country during the last three years especially, and is still with us. 

“The progression from corners to Pacis, rom pools to trusts and to specu- 
lative trade combines, falsely termed by their pauses and friendly sym- 
pasias ‘industrial economies,’ was a gradual metamorphosis; aradin 6 — 

ion and recombination taking place; wheels within wheels; so-called system- 
atizing going on; the absorption of plants; the buying out or crushing out 
of competitors, and step by step the designs to control specific products were 
scientifically applied by Napoleons of finance and shrewd manipulators, 

“ The list of syndicates has constantly changed. Before one could prepare 
a list he would find it necessary to begin over again; the titles of the t 
combines were altered to suit exigencies, and so the processes of centraliza- 
tion for speculative purposes were continued until to-day there are trusts in 
existence with aggregate capitalization, as shown by journals devoted to 
economics, of about . 000, 000.000. ge the total value of all the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries of tho United States as given in the 


census of 1890, Ter 000,000,000. 

This capitalization of . 000.000. 000 has a legitimate basis of between two 
and twoand one-half billions (actual valuation), and an estimated cost tothe 
trusts A of g. 000, 000, 00 -a 4 to 1 valuation ratio for stockjobbing 


operations. 

“The amount ot commissions paid promoters for organizing trusts. and the 
. — qa ges in for their services in aiming to evade the so-called anti- 
trust laws, and the amount assumed to have been expended through legisla- 
tive lobbies, I will not attempt to even a; ximate. Noman of average in- 
te mce doubts for an instant but that legislation is secured or prevented 
by the illegitimate use of money. 

5 ieee accruing to the projectors of trusts, while legal, perhaps, in a 
technical sense, are in violation of justice and reason, and contrary to the 
natural law of business procedure. is profitis surely not from trust busi- 
ness, nor from the public, but exacted before the trust begins business, be- 
sigs) Bec dear victims to nibble at the bait. 


-trust laws are 2 to a the populace, but usually are found 
to exhibit evidences of fine I 7, 
tuation. Betw 


hands,’ and to be inadequate to co 
with the si een the looseness of the average antiorust law PEE 


the reluctance of the officials whose duty it is to seo the enforcement of 
because of indefinite provisions, or for political or personal reasons, 


ust organizers and officers issue statement after statement to the 
effect that the public will obtain the advan through the reduced cost of 
prea by centralizing processes, and lowered prices would be the 
rule. In 


the plutocrats. 

“Commercial travelers are nsed with, it is claimed, to curtail ex- 

nses, as a means for reducing the cost of production for the public's sake; 

ut outraged — hangs her head in e at the dishonest practice 
of promoters of the capital stock 14, 20, 25, or 35 per cent as their 
emolument for floating trusts. momy is not exerted in the line of official 
salaries, for enormous pay is the rule with the trust officers. 

“ A fow instances are to be recorded of the trusts advancing the labor 
wage scale, but it is also to be placed upon record that more promises of ad- 
vanced wages have been e than instances of increased pay in actuality. 
The trust officials are fearful that the workman will appreciate the situa- 
tion, and to appease him they offer either the promise of greater pay or a 

ht advance in realit: 


by the trusts; work- 
ties being 

power. 
imed of me in making these statements that I am of the 


litical demagogue stripe. for I have to-day no political aspirations. I am 
S business man and a student of political economy; nothing more, nothing 


1900. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


“Until all competition is dead and all lines are controlled absolutely, com- 
mercial travelers will be ne constituents in the make-up of the com- 
mercial fabric; but the organization of trusts has made inroads in the ran 
— a thousands of instances has reduced the emoluments of comme: 

ravelers. 

Capital and labor should not be antagonistic, and the capitalist and work - 
man would not conflict under normal conditions, but under strained and un- 
natural circumstances a c of interests prevails, The grasping ayari- 
ciousness of the capitalist or the business man, who, from inclination or bad 
advice, ‘applies the screws to Ibor, will stir resentment in the workman. 
Comme men in their travels have hed the doctrine of unity between 
capital and labor, and have striven to onize conflicting interests. They 
are remarkable for devotion to duty and faithfulness in all matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of their employers; but the advent of trusts has affected 
them yasa throwing thousands out of work. 

Ik trusts were what their promotors „and born of necessity as an 
outgrowth of strained and unprofitable business conditions, commercial trav- 
elers would gracefally make the best of the situation, but being practical 
men of business they fully appreciate the fact that trusts are but unnatural 
and unhealthy excresences upon the body commercial. They are discussing 


the subject all over the country. Perhaps 6,000,000 men are told each day by 
the traveling salesmen that trusts, in their opinion, are Uctrimental and de- 
can more ably and effectively assist in turning the 


morales. No c 

search light of public sentiment upon these illegitimate trade combines to 
demonstrate the artificiality of stock-jobbing manipulations of so-called 
‘industrial’ certificates. 

“The history of panics shows that the greater the inflation the more radi- 
cal the advance of speculative ee the more absolute the collapse. The 
major seh of trust capitalization is no more substantial than gas, and 
when the crisis comes nothing remains but the dilapidated wreck. 

Antitrust organization is now under way that will have greater influ- 
ence in molding political issues in the coming elections than is generally 
dreamed of; but more about this later on. 

“Consistent retaliation of another kind is being considered. We have 
under discussion the organization of an oy gages Manufacturing and 


Trading Com y, with a capital of 9 incre: when neces- 
sary. It will pori those commodities that it will pay best to import, man- 
ufacture where it will pay good returns and raw materials can be obtained; 


act as jobbing distribu for several lines, and serve in the capacity of 
manufacturers’ agents in other branches of trade. There will be no watered 
stock, no speculative manipulations, but a legitimate project grounded upon 
the strictest business 1 > 

“We are awaiting the interest of a few business men with capital to start 
the ball rolling.“ when every commercial traveler with $100 can invest, if he 
so desires, in one of the grandest cooperative business projects of the day; 
but, of course, explicit details are suppressed for obvious reasons.“ 


A PARTIAL LIST OF COMMODITIES ADVANCED IN PRICE. 


League had 
representatives call upon 500 manufacturers and dealers in New York City. 
to obtain information as to advances in £ 
the commodities higher in — owing to the increased cost of materials used 
in production (directly or indirectly affected by trusts). 
e agents turned in 9 made . the time of each interview. 
nt 


and many ot them signed by the give information. 
No commodity was gl fad cg seine been decreased in price. The 


following is the list in alphabetical order: 

Agate ware or enameled ware 50 p. ct. 
nds 3e. a Ib. 
Angles, iron . . -enen 100 p. et. 
Builders’ hardw: 45 P. et. 
„Iron to 65 P. ct. 
Beds, brass to 65 P. ct. 
But tons, bon 10 to 20 p. et. 
Buttons, metal — p. ot. 
P. et. 
cc sts sen ensee 8T P. ct. 
ose ia iron N P. Ci 

„ ͤ —. nea p.c 
Beef tongue, smoke. 25 p. ct. 
Beef, corned and boiled. Bem Ib. 
E E a E OET 150 p. ct. 
15 p. ct. 
10 p.ct. 
50c. a doz. 
30 p. ct. 
50 p. ct. 
p ct. 
to 80 p. ct. 
30. a li. 
15 Pp. et. 
15 p. et. 
100 Pp. ct. 
— t 40 P. et. 
50 P. et. 
3 se 1 tog e. 
= 250. a case, 
8 12} to 15 p. et. 
„ccc 15 p. et 
te. 20 p. ct. 
Combs, rubber 25 p.ct. 
22 V ae, alb. 
Chairs, ordinary p.ct. 
. ̃ BOB case ce sso a dc aaa caso eece yooh SRO A EAIA 331 p. ct. 
f p. et. 
Extension tables. 20 p. ct. 
Edge ls 15 p. ct. 
Flannels p. ct. or more. 
Eiles sae Spet. 
Felt roofing.... -- 30 to 334 p. ct. 
Gloves (gents’) .. -- 15 to 20 p. et. 
Galvanized ware about 40 p. et. 
e ð v ⁊ ⁊ ß . nn en snes 20 P. ot. 
Glass, window, double, since May vi 50 P. ct. 
lass, window, single, since Max x 40 p. et. 
CAME PA aaa A a a E AAN A OESS LI 35 p. ct. 
Hats, felt ? 7} to 10 P. et. 
Hats, wool _- aoe - 7¢ to 121 P. gt. 
L sae anne no d eeeto essa wnncwssese 8c. a lb. 
ware, . A444 4444444 45 p. ct. 


100 p. et- 
bout 40 p. ct- 
834 p. ot · 
624 p.ct 
-- 62}p.ct. 
87} to 100 p. ct- 
87} p.ct- 
100 p. ct’ 
.. 35 to 65 p. ct. 
Iron, pig, foundry, since August 31, 1808. 100 p. ct. 
Iron Pig; charcoal, since August Al i908, Chicago . Io pet 
ron, s coal, since August ol, cago p.c 
Iron, Þig a D a to 100 p. et. 
e c ES 80 Pp. et. 
Iron tank plates to 130 P. et. 
0 ↄ VVV —T—T—T.. ͤ ͤ—————K—— NS 7 to 10 p. ct. 
nit wool to $1.50 a doz. 
Linings, cotton to 15 p. ct. 
2 p. ct. 
. 14 p. ot. 
Lumber (except to 25 P. ct. 
Lumber, ` 33% p. et. 
Linoleum, domesti - 124 to 20 p. et. 
pencils, cheap grades to 15 P. ct. 
Lanterns, June 1, advance sas 3p. et. 
TTT about 5 p. ct. 
1%) TTVTTdTTTdTCV—TCTCTkTdT„V—»—ͤk EA aa B ae 5 P. et. 
Notions, advance is general throughout the line, averaging. 5 P. ott. 
Nails, cut, within twelve montags. 115 p. et. 
Furniture, July ad v., average 25 P. al. 
Flour, within t WINS stapes ca S ITEE neue 30e a bb. 
Nails, wire, within twelve months - pot 
GANS, WOOD sc nana econ a ndena á: 50 p. ct. 
Pulley blocks, wood 10 p. et. 
Photo paper (prepared), nearly 110 p. et. 
Plumbers’ supplies. to 60 P. ct. 
Piano supplies 10 to £3} p. et. 
* over 25 p. et. 
Poultry nettin about 25 p. et. 
Paper, book and t er peling 
independent envelope makers to withdraw quotations. Ad- 
ü A oso oa sae nt ene conan E E RE N E 20 p. ct. 
Rubber —everything in rubber greatly advanced. 
Rubber belting, within Fear 44 
Refrigerators (ordinary), advanced $1 to $1.25 each 
FTC ³˙·—⁴5 ⁵˙Vẽ A ð˙ A x 5 to 10 p. et. 
n T TE P E R EL S E I AEE EPE E N E eallewencna to | p. ct. 
ODE, ROD DARCEI Yi nada tecconn wane — ———— p- 
BGO? -sanar onien A Aara AAAA n Ep eens Oa 20 p. ct. 
Shoes, advances owing to the hide and leather trusts, in all 
grades Se eee ee —— ͤ— nnne 10 to 20 p. ct. 
Shoes, Bay State, for workmen, advance. lic. a 5 
Shoes, cheap grades, advanced 20 to 50¢. a pair 
Soaps, common cscs cece cne to cncenncses cecenececcen ees 25c. a box. 
Spool cobten e enna woseedeupers wens from 8 to 25 p. ct. 
Spool cotton, Willington American Thread Company, lic.a dozen 
or 8p. ct., and an agreement to forfeit a semiannual bonus of 10 
p. ct., if prices are cut. 3 
Silk, Se ing r: wosaee nccesenncconccsessusecs about 20 p. ct. 
Steel (for horseshoes), within two years over 100 p. ct. 
Salt, coarse, for the grocery trad. 10 to 15 p. ct. 
Salt. fine, for the grocery . ES P A ͤ— O S 10 P. ct. 
Prior 125 outsiders $1.10, old price 80c. bbl. Special prices for the 
salt clique. 


Stoves 
Another advance expected. 

Shovel 3 FTF. NTA 

Screws 


Turpentine, recent advance. 
Type, recent advance 
Trunks, on account of advance of stock. -=-= + 
Tea, advance toconsumer, 15 to % cents a pound, owi: 


SS SSS 
SSSSSSSssass R 


to war tax 


of 10 cents a 8 wholesale advance, 10 to 15 cents a pound. 
Tobacco—American Tobacco Company in competition often 
furnish 6-pound packages of tobacco at the price of 5. 
Tin plate, within year 67} per cent; total advance about 75 p. et. 
T1111 ˙̃Ü.w ̃¼˙ :.: ĩͤ .. A from 20 to 500 P. et. 
Dealt POOD —a- : aakenersnde 50 P. ct. 
Tin, nearly doubled within year. 95 to 100 p. ct. 
Tank plates ene 125 to 130 p. et. 
Wooden wars, EE ˙ A SS A ai p.c. 
en ware, average z C 
3353553 8 
all paper, cheap grades „C 
Wall paper, igh graa a asasan ekanidan Soka 25 5 et. 
A LS TTT 10 to 25 c. a gallon. 
Wine, California. It is claimed that Crocker interests have cor- 


wee grape crops for seven e 101 
eels, for carriages, rubber-ti 
Wood handles. A 

Wronght iron 


Wire rod 

Wire goods (brigh — 
Personally a before me, Percy E. Dowe, who states, being dul 

sworn, that he is the chairman of the committee of statistics of the 83 

Anti-Trust League, and that the foregoing list of articles and advances of 


the prices of the same is a correct compilation ‘of written reports of duly 
authorized agents of the said American Anti-Trust League, of which fact he 


fully attests. 
` PERCY E. DOWE. 
Sworn to before me this 7th day of September, 1899. 
FREDERICK T 


Notary Public, Orange County, State of New York. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
[Adopted by the Anti-Trust eee, Chicago, February 12, 1900. 


cost uctive efficiency. 

duced, and the on more there is, the better 6 a 
be equitable. What we doattack is combinations for 

lessening production. It is such combinations that constitute tenat ovale 
and one ——— wo a i ae 


for augmenting th, but for. 5 —. 

„„ m; not for 
ooa in titel aod ches for 

Fe rs not tbe wens tees eee Tea 


-enge of peo- 
leis needs and rights in one department of indu: Theirneedsand icon 
another have been by similar lawscommitted to 10 beef trust. This 
also derives its far-reaching powers, which extend over — raisers 
hand and meat consumers on the other, chiefly from discriminations in rail- 
terminal facili the 


2s comes the grain elevator trust, which lowers the of grain to 

e farmer while increasing the cost of bread way dis- 

buttressed by a coal tariff and ly of mineral are 

for the anthracite-coal trus already and for 

the bitumino which is rapidly f. „whereby the miner who 
would trade coal for food must submit to extortion or e, and 


wio vay trade food * N. must submit = EE ÈE or 
ven the sugar trust ves no small portion espotic power, both 
busin and poli from Tris trast, 


com: 
and sources pply, has 
— tor. mere withou! Lend of production, 


m to gigan 
—— lobby now threatens to set up an all-embrac- 
‘his lobb; 


eommercial discounts in the interests of all 
similar 


few at trusts governed by a few unscrupulous men course 

of “American industries and be the masters, tically as well as industrially, 

of the American people. out ves s — * will deter. | crea 
ou 


Topeless t e in Als Republic of theoretical equality, whe — 
c of theore „when once 
ot power shail have been secured, the 3 E 
E EEE 
FFT 
— 
re, create 
principle of the 
principio that all men are ale to equ ual ts under the law. Thero 


must o further legalized discrimination. such as now exists, whether 
by virtue of laws regulating public policy or of those directly creating privi- 


o this conclusion the members of the National Anti- 


unnecessarily invited they 
ought to be ished. Differences 
those but 


can raise between Tres traders and 


tries. 

We declare that the problem of trusts is inextricably interwov 
money question. Wessee to day the effort made 

seem with fair of success, to turn over 


between the 


inexpedient that the control of the volume of the circu- 
2 B daa aed TOMBO Corpor corporations. 
SS ˙ weap VO wpe if any eter ohn be taken in the 


direction of destroying 
the post-office. In most other coun- 
of that public service, to the 
Left vate pa as it has been he: has 
jaminan 5 penn nap pe of the public. 


05 i 
tions ons a gigantic 5 is maintained, inventions calculated to pro- 
mote 8 in the po pga tet of intelligence have been 


supp combinations have Sene 
Seen and a powerful pone nat agency for the.corrupt manipulation 
wW- been maintained 
m faaeaea by railway 5 in their ramifica- 


3 of ev y groat commercial trust . which the Fools to-day 
are cursed. very is vitalized by railway privileges; the oi] trust 
could not have acquired its power without 8 beef trust and the 


ws. 


versal. In the perme of things it 
must beso. Railroad page aie can no more be regulated by restrictive law 

be held in check with r twine. The —.— 
— railway privileges is the abolition ot private 


.. action against trusts offer 
the line of resistance, in the right direction, for the union of the largest 
to trusts, we invite the cooperation of 
of our country 
rom trust contro! 


PLATFORM ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL ANTI-TRUST CONFERENCE AT CHI- 
. CAGO, FEBRUARY 14, 1900, 

“Whereas in the opinion of the National Anti-Trust Conference, assembled 

at Chicago February 12, 13, and 14, 1900, the fundamental N for the evils 

of those combinations known as trusts, which consist of corporations and 


natural persons Jere ge eg Be special privileges, x the abolition of 

those 0 privil 3 e estab ihment of equal rights; and 

1 ge of protection, apai — fı A ti wit a — goods con- 
‘oreign com; merican con- 

— by trusts, the vi! E the 


— to the — — ownership pol rait. 


ways are potent factors = creating and maintaining trusts; therefore, be 


resolved — 

1. That See take under the power of eminen 
domain or otherwise, as may be 8 more pice eis (but in i 
event Dy paying the just value, ve of watered stock and other 
fictitious values, of any property taken or condemned), to establish the tele- 
8 and telep systems of the United States as adjuncts of the Post- 

fiice De t and subject to its on. 


2. That Congress defeat all measures that have been or may be proposed, 
and repeal all that now have the sanction of 3 whereby „ 
66. the circulating medium and 


a banking trust. 

3. That the tariff shall no longer be employed to foster and buttress trusts, 
but that Congress shali on the free list all articles the sale of which in 
the United States is controlled b by a trust. 

4. That Congress take immediate exercise of the power of cmi- 
nent domain or otherwise, asmay be deemed the more expedient (but in any 
event by noses the just value, irrespective of watered stork and other 
Sparse — Ghyll survice tue IDEEEN A cuit MUE SETA 

under a me m vi co the interstate rai wa; 
now owned and d operated by private persons or railroad corporations. = 
tical power of th the Pd pos Hes in — frequent repre- 
£ lezi recommend the 


on. the known as direct. legislation; to gota 8 
once more, as ot t it ought to os and as it was conceived Thomas 
pa Sg be Lincoln, a government of the people, for e people, 
and by 


The conference, by a unanimous vote, indorsed the American Anti-Trust 
League as the best p.an for organization of the antitrust forces of the 


nation 
For information as to literature and — of organization of the lea 
address the American Anti-Trust Leaguo, 1229 Pennsylvania avenu Wash 
ington, D. ha Send all contributions to tho fund of the league to C. Bride, 
national treasurer, 1229 Pennsylvania avenue, W. . D. C. 
„L. LOCKWOOD, 
National President. 
H. ES 1 
rational Secretary pro tempore. 
THE BANK TRUST—THE NEWEST AND GREATEST—TO OVERLOND ALL OTHER 
TRUSTS. 
[Alfred Henry Lewis's editorial in The Verdict, August 7, 1899.] 
HERE BE TRUE News.—This is a grave si 5 i gfe ie peg nebo 


cern to great. Let it come ie, un 
or rhetoric, unclouded of a mists of yaar in Wall sire ae this ists 
read the t trust of all is forming. It is to collect within itse 
of New York City. Its coreisto be Standard Oil. itsmovingepiritsaredoha 
Rockefeller and rpont Morgan. With them in full and close associati 

are the and their 5 agents. It was to link the Rothe: 
childs to the scheme tbat af late took ward and brought him 


— — This trust, at its eee which is close, will pull the 
of guidance and crack the whip of domination over two billions 
It will, as stated, - the Bon Soe. City 


reins 


of dollars. a muster 
banks. 


ther trusts. 
am these latter will be dwafted as they stand beside it. Wa. the OP. 
are tn becqins the subjects of bank conquest and suffer the Gondation: 0 
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House some weeks ago has been further confirmed by the lapse of 
time—that the law has more than met the most sanguine expecta- 


„and th is to be ied its f. 5 a 5 s < . 2 
rann tale. ‘There is nei nor fancy in its telli tions of its friends and disappointed every adverse suggestion of it¢ 
Fe ashe atte Kaate ‘Piel slaw St Sufi’ grant ate af as | enemies 
ollow o 3 e o! . 
United States; issue at the last its money and have custody of its credit. In REFUNDING PROVISIONS. 
parailel conspi ; crushed beneath his 


acruder day Jackson defeated a ; 
stern heel the head of a similar serpent. With this erence: That was a 


en ig = p ene OE ADE Eua ol raph Pan eka ver $ Nothing could be more gra ying 8 of the refund- 


ing provisions of the law. The statement I submit is official, and 
shows the amount of bonds of each kind exchanged since the law 
went into operation March 14 to June 1, 1900, together with the 
saving in interest, the premium paid, and the net saying. This is 


this land. For a cent and a quarter Europe, 2 to 
ob: There 
the statement: 


ary, 
America, whether in hate or loye, was driven to say with 
the wicked cease from troubling; there the waari ne at rest! There the 
prisoners rest together; they hear not the voice of the oppressor! The small 
and the great are there, and the servant is free from master!’ Once, 
this trust of the banks, and E will say this no more. There will be 


Title of loan. Net saving. 


. and broken. A sightless Samson, it will 

d in the mills of the es. It will long for destruction and dig for 

as for that lie hid. 4 per cent consols of 1907.| $176, 920,050 
tandard Oil is to be the heart of this There is one known | 5 per cent lean of 1904...) 44, 690,550 

thing of Standard Oil. — ts are at least forty millions yearly. | 3 pet cent ten- twenties 

How much more they be is the jealous secret of Standard Oil. none Of 189 

may pierce it. stated, as ca’ tructors of this are 


trast 
eller, Morgan, and the Kothschilds. They will go to New Jersey 
for organization. That State has grown the Morocco of America. Its 
shi to build and la 


The net saying” shown by this statement represents the differ- 
ence between the amount of interest the Government will pay upon 
the bonds refunded to the date of their respective maturities and 
the amount of interest the Government would be obliged to pay 
had not the bonds been refunded. 

Of the $285,145,100 of bonds offered for exchange, the Treasurer 
informs me that $67,667,900 were from institutions or private per- 


sons other than national banks, or about 24 per cent of the total. 


bones fromthe dome-staff of its capitol. Once this trust of the banks is afloa‘ 
or be destroyed. Theo 
hen it will extend i 


up 
finger. It will demand bonds and get them, or it will force payment for 
them. It will stand at the spigot of It will flow money on or off at its 
selfish interest or caprice. other businesses will set like Ly atits 
prt It will be the Dives of trades, and commerce will become its Lazarus. 
it likes you, you may have money; if it hates 23 r ruin is within its 
reach. In short, controlling as it will the tides o! tin their ebb or flow, 
this bank trust will rule the mart.’ An autocrat, it will respond to nothin 
but itself. There will be none greater, none stronger. Congresses will exis 
by its consent and Presidents wait hat in hand for its orders. It will have 


or uproot. Between the upper nether millstones of its operations 
all men are to be ground, and all will be to its hopper. ections 

uce in ice its own paid, sworn fol- 
lower. It will draw within the train of its control every element of gov- 
ernment. You may change your White House svag Tour years, your = 
gress every two; yet, once this trust of the banks rooted, you'll never 
change your ruler. You will bow eternally before this never-dying, change- 
less dynasty of money. 


LEGAL-TENDER REDEMPTION. 


The operation of x ier redemption under the provisions of 
the law exhibits a highly satisfactory condition of public confidence 
in our Government paper, and isa happy omen for the success of 
that branch of our monetary in the future. It appears 
from the statement of the Uni States Treasury on June 1, 1900, 
that the amount of United States notes redeemed in gold out of the 
reserve fund since the law went into operation to that date was 
$12,115,735, and of. Treasury notes $1,891,242, a total of $14,006,977. 

As these redemptions occurred from day to day the reserve fund 
was replenished from the general fund as the law provides. I may 
repeat here what I stated some weeks ago—that the 5 ale of 
United States notes would not have amounted to anything like the 
sum named but for the fact that under the provisions of the law 
currency certificates are no longer available as reserve money, and 
several millions of them have been turned in for United States 
notes, which were converted into gold certificates. 


Mr. HULL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BROSIUS]. 
Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, if it is true that so many distin- 


in the ice 1 case. It has rarely happened 


BANKING AND CURRENCY PROVISIONS, 
of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. BROSIUS. I have not consented to interruption, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman refuses to yield. 

Mr. BROSIUS. And when a member undertakes to interrupt 
3 1 his consent, he perpetrates highway ro 

M. 0; when a member takes any time from you 
without your consent I should say it was oniy petty larceny. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I have not yet consented to be interrupted. I 
only desire to suggest to my friend from New York a possible expla- 
nation for the si and exceptional state of facts about distin- 
guished New York Republicans, to which he has alluded, whether 
with good warrant in or not I can not tell. 

But the gentleman himself must see that the instance he mentions 
is not proof of a customary condition. The gentleman’s fairy tale 
about the ice trust may be disposed of by the suggestion that it is 
only an isolated“ case. [Applause ow I have a word to sa 

t. My friend from New York wi 
a h at it. 


that is more interesting than 
ULZER. Anybody that would laugh at anything that you 
Ba. Will heave th pete pretty late in the any: g s 
Ir. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, I have not yet consented to a 

interruption, and the gentleman from New York is still en in 
E of highway robbery, as he may choose to designate 
it. . 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to employ this opportunity in laying be- 
fore the House the latest information touching the operation of the 2 
new financial law from the date of its passage, March 14, 1900, to . 
June 1, 1900. It must be a source of gratification to every Member 
and to the country to know how successfully the law is working out | Arkansas 1083 
the results anticipated by its proponents. I observed to the | Kentucky . 3 75,00 000 2 50,560 2 1,745,000 


I now submit a statement from official sources showing by States 
the number of approved applications for authority to organize 
national banks, the number of banks organized, and the amount 
of bonds boos aoe by them to secure circulation from March 14 to 
June 1, 1900. This exhibit shows separately the banks of a capital 
of less than $50,000 and those of a capital of $50,000 and over. 


Appli approved for the ization of national banks, national banks orgaw 
1 eg, and bonds deposited by the — dak March 14 to May $1, 1900, inclusive. 


Approved applications to 
cancion — 


National banks organized. 


weno enn ween „„ 


4 
88 


ONNAN 


nee 


888888888888 


SBB SFA AEB 


Bro 


‘ ~ 8 
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Number of national banks in existence on March 14 and May 51, 1900, with authorized 
capital, bonds deposited, and circulation secured by bonds, 


Approved applications to 
organize national banks. 


pape A y U R TEET a EE A a S aren xiwh 
#70; 000 
p Bonds of cach class on deposit to secure circulation of national banks on March 14 and 
135,000 |...]......-.-. — 4 — 2 May $1, 1900. 
75,0004) S50; O00 loa leaconctn cuiccspaseneceseclasuanseses 
i 
r Change since 
50,000 | 1] 200,000. ... z May 81. 
725, 000 20,000 March I4 
3 75,000 10, 000 
19 | 490,000 73, 250 „659, 1821, 331, 350 
9 240,000 99, 000 19, 504, 100 1110, 667,400 
2 GO ODD fons . 1 „097, 350 15, 424, 000 
2 50, 000 25, 000 56, 12, 084, 440 1 44, 403, 280 
2 60, 000 52, 500 20, 15, 401, 250 15, 088, 900 
1 DOE Nop sleasvcnthusioesivatesserstslcealdsesvepsesioshenesna 219, 133,350 | 2219, 133,350 
14] 350,000 |...]..........] 7 | 175,000 |.../.......... 80, 300 — — u—v—t— 
8 | 200,000 43,750 276, 829, 9900 ° 
Dil WO ONG A EERTE G T E PEA A E TE 
2 ee e R 
1 25, 000 50,000 Increase. 


The following statement relates to preliminary applications placed 
on flle with the Comptroller of the 8 to o ize national 
banks which have not yet been approved, showin ) the number 
of pana organizations 5 with capital of less than 850, 000, 
an 


It is interesting to note the States which lead in the 5 
with capital of kr or over, and (2) the number of conver- 


for and the Se of banks and the investment of capital 


therein as exhibited in the Leg ag gp ore In este appli- 


cations for small banks under $50,000 capital the 1 States are: | Sions similarly classified May 31, 1900: 
State. Capital. 
$765, 000 
655, 000 
583, 000 
490, 000 
485, 000 
470, 000 
350, 000 
305, 000 
275, 000 
280, 000 


In approved applications for banks with capital of $50,000 and 
over the leading States are: 


In th 


e organization of banks with capital under $50,000 the lead- 
ing States are: x 


Capital. 


l 8 $220,000 
9 8 215, 000 
ek 7| 7.0m 
— 6 170, 000 
6 150, 000 

ened 5 135, 000 
5 125, 000 


In the organization of banks with capital of $50,000 and over the 
leading States are: E 


Aggregate of applications, 938. 


It will be observed from the foregoing statements that there has 
been, since the new law went into operation, an increase in the 
number of national banks of 104, an increase in the aggregate capi- 
tal stock of nearly $7,000,000, and an increase of bank-note 5 5 
tion of $46,714,323. 
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The statement also shows that there has been in the time named 
an increase in the amount of bonds deposited to secure circulation 
of $32,212,360; and of the total bonds deposited, viz, $276,826,980, 
$219,133,350 are the new 2 percents. Altogether this exhibit 
shows that the ate sta wh operation of the new law is working out 
in a most salutary fashion, resulting in considerable saving to the 
people and gradually increasing the yolume of our circulation with- 
out causing the slightest disturbance in financial conditions. The 
House and the country are to be 8 on the happy out- 
come of the financial legislation of the first session of the Fifty- 
sixth Congress. 

Mr. HAY. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Driaas]. 

Mr. DRIGGS. Mr. Chairan, if Sallust, that t Roman philoso- 
pher who made use of the maxim that Republics are ungrateful” 
were living to-day he would change that axiom to ‘‘ Republics are to- 
day too grateful.” It is along that line that I desire to address this 
committee, talking absolutely and entirely on some of the amend- 
ments that have been sent into this House by the Senate, and 170 85 
ticularly that amendment which proposes to make in the first place 
Major-General Miles a Lieutenant-General in the Army, and in the 
second place the amendment which proposes to make Adjutant- 
General Corbin a major-general in the Army. Ever since I have 
been old enough to read history, to understand and to enjoy it, I 
have had before me the pictures of the great Lieutenants-General of 
the small though magnificent Regular AT of the United States. 
The names of Washington, Scott, Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, and 
Schofield will ever shine preeminent in our history record of mili- 
tary heroes. When this Republic made of Washington and Grant 
Lieutenants-General, and afterwards Presidents of the United States, 
when it made Sherman, when it made Sheridan, and when it made 
Schofield Lieutenants-General, it did it because their services and 
their work had been great and glorious for the well-being of this 
coun Aye, these titles of Lieutenants-General were conferred 
upon the above: mentioned heroes by a grateful, thankful, and appre- 


ciative people for special services performed for the special safety 
ial well-being, special welfare, and special genera. of all 
e people of all the States of our beloved Republic. [Applause.] 


Washington, Scott, and Grant, a trio of the world’s greatest mil- 
itary chieftains; Sherman, Sheridan, and Schofield, a trio of the 
world’s bravest fighters and tacticians—a sextette that will live for- 
ever in the hearts and minds of the American people as the peer of 
any military sextette of any other nation that ever existed. 

Ican see no reason why, fearing no man, having no favors to ask 
of any officer in or outside of the War Department, I should not say 
that this legislation coming into the House of Representatives in 
the last few hours of our session is an outrage. I believe that the 
American people consider it also to be an outrage, proposing that 
these two gentlemen (Generals Miles and Corbin) shall be promoted 
to these great offices entirely on account of political influence. 

Now, as to the second provision in this bill. As far as General 
Corbin is concerned, as to the attacks made on his personal charac- 
ter I have absolutely nothing to say. Isincerely believe, from what 
I have heard from members on this side of the House, and what I 
-have read in the press of the country, that the reports which have 
been sent here, or many of the charges, are absolutely without foun- 
dation, Also that he has been, as faras these chargesare concerned, 
a much maligned man. 

But at the same time I desire to bring before the House the mar- 
velous rapidity with which this Adjutant-General has risen from the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel to that of brigadier-general and now ask- 
ing us to make him a major-general. In 1896 General Corbin was 
sixty-fifth on the list of colonels. In 1897 he goes up to forty- 
fourth on the list of colonels. I have the official Army Register 
here before me, and in 1898, on the 25th of February, he was made 
a brigadier-general. I do not say that this is the first time that a 
LS eee doc has been at the head of the Adjutant-General’s 


ce. 
50 8 GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 


m 

Mr. DRIGGS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Does the gentleman wish to be understood 
as saying that General Corbin has been promoted over anyone in 
this arm of the service? 

Mr. DRIGGS. Not in his arm of the service; I do not say that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is it not a fact that in the staff de ent 
of the Army the promotions are in the staff and do not take in the 
line; that the line is independent of the staff? 

Mr. DRIGGS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, if the tleman will allow me one 
further word, General Corbin from the time he was appointed cap- 


tain in the Adjutant-General’s Office has never been promoted over 
the head of a single man. Further than that, although he has had 
opportunity more than once, he has steadily refused to accept pro- 


monan 2 the heads of such men as Ruggles, Williams, and others 
on the 8 

Mr. DRIGGS. Well, my time is short, and I with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brostus], that itis robbery to take 


a man’s time when he has only seven minutes. [Laughter.] 

I willtry to answer the tleman from Ohio (reali that 
General Corbin is, too, from Ohio). The bulk of the Ameri- 
can people know absolutely nothing about these de ts—about 


the staff or the line of the War Department. They read and hear 
that this man or that man is a major-general, and they do not know 
whether he belongs to the staff or the line; and what is more, they 
do not care. The same thing applies to the Lieutenant-General of 
the Army. People know that Washington, Scott, Grant, Sheridan, 
Schofield, and Sherman were Lieutenants-General, and now they 
read and hear of General Corbin ip ne a major-general, 

Let me show you how grateful the Republic has been to General 
Corbin. Let me say in passing that he was made brigadier-general 
shortly after the destruction of the battleship Maine. He was 
pe see brigadier-general on the 25th of February, 1898. Hos- 
tilities broke out, and I heard it talked here in the cloak room, and 
I heard it in the lobbies and everywhere after the Maine had been 
destroyed, that war was as certain to come in a few months as it was 
that the sun would shine the next day. And, gentlemen, further 
than that, General Corbin was made a brigadier-general in order 
that he might have full supervision and knowledge of where the 
troops should be located, and also in order that the Secretary of 
War might have some one at his side who would be able to intelli- 
gently transmit his orders. Thus he received one reward on account 
of the war with Spain. 

Now, then, on the 13th of August of that year, 1898, and at the 
very time we knew that the war was about ata close, for the battle 
of Manila had been fought, Santiago had been taken, and our 
troops had made the magnificent charges up San Juan Hill, charges 
which were the ye of every man who loves the Stars and Stripes. 
aye, which thrilled the heart of every man whose breast is stirred 
with pardoner (applaus) General Corbin was offered the position 
of major-general, and declined. There is the proposition in the 
Army Register. I desire to be fair to General Corbin, but I say this 
now, that I never could get any statement or find moat on the 
record of the War Department stating why he declined the position, 
when offered, of major-general of the volunteer service of the 
United States! General Corbin has been eminently courteous and 
fair to me; but he now comes into this House of Congress and 
requests us to make of him a major-general in the regular Army. 
Draw your own conclusions. - 

Now, then, my colleagues, let us consider whether there have 
been any brave men who stood out on the thin blue line of fire, 
fearing not the shot and shell that were firing over them, that they 
might uphold the valor and ee and courage of their country; 
and what grade do they hold to-day in the Regular Army? Aye, 
still further, have not four generals, whom I will name later, been in 
the service as long, if not longer, than General Corbin? And I appeal 
to you, every man here, when voting upon this proposition, to take 
into consideration the records of Generals Otis, Wade, Merritt, and 
Anderson. Those generals stand to-day on the record of the War 


Department as brigadier-generals and not as major-generals. I care 
not if one is of the staff, the other of the line, for in pay and rank a 
major-general of any branch of the service ou a brigadier- 


general of any branch. 
~ The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
as e i 

Mr. DRIGGS. I ask unanimous consent that I may have my 
time extended five minutes. 

Mr. HAY. I would like to do it, but the time is all divided up. 

Mr. HULL. It can not be done without taking it out of the time 
of one side or the other. 

Mr. DRIGGS. I want to make it plain that if one section is 
stricken out here I will support it. 

Mr. HULL. Without entering into a discussion on the provisions 
of the bill, I want to correct one or two statements that the gentle- 
man has made. 

Mr. DRIGGS. I want to say that I do not attack the character 
of General Corbin. I have publicly stated on the floor of the House 
that I believe the c which have been in the public press and 
have been circulated in relation to General Corbin are false and 
unfounded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I am willin 

ibly to concur as far as the heroism and bravery of Gene 
Corbin are concerned, but I would like to say in the v Ameri- 
can way that “there are others“ in the War Department; to 
ie to Brigadier-Generals Otis, Wade, Merriam, Anderson, and 
wan, 
These records are official. 
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Service in the Army. 
In volunteers, with highest brevet rank be- 
yond lineal commission, 


Name, rank, date of commission, and 
rank. 


highest brevet 


In permanent establishment. 


abby engin 


Merriam, Henry C. .... June 30,97 
VByt. Col., Mar. 2, 67. s 


Gallant and meritorious eee 8 
Military skill and most distinguished services in the Philippine ds. 


F 
meritorious services in Ten- 


W. James F., brig. er 
za * M Gallant.and the action 


Gallant services in the campaign in southwestern Virginia. 


Gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Antictam, Maryland. 
8 . — ee en A Fort Blakely, Alabami; R. 
thful and mi ous services during cam, 0 
city of Mobile and its defenses. a oie 


Gallant services in the battle of the Wilderness. 
Gallant services in the battle of Spottsylvania. 


Gallant services in the battle of Chapel House, Virginia, 
Gallant and meritorious services 2 the war. 


Merriam, Henry C., brig. gen 


Anderson, Thomas M., brig. gen 


Schwan, Theodore, col. a. a. r Capt... Oct. 1,64 
: : ** 8 „ . Mar, 2.67 


OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN NOW IN THE SERVICE TO WHOM MEDALS OF HONOR HAVE BEEN AWARDED UNDER THE FOLLOWING LAWS. 


A resolution to provide for the presentation of “medals of honor” to the enlisted men of the Army and Volunteer Forces who have distinguished, or may 
distinguish, themselyes in battle uring the present rebellion. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Re ‘atives eel ect pm America in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to cause two thousand ‘medals of honor” to geen) with suitable emblematic devices, and to direct that the same be presented, in the 
name of Congress, to such oon officers and privates as s shalim themselves by their gallantry in action, and other soldier-like qualities, 
during the present insurrection. d that the sum of ten thousand dollars be, and same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
view appropriated, 12 1 the purpose cot carrying this resolution into effect, 

pproy y 


An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government „F 1864, and for the year ending June 30, 1863, and for other 


SEC. 6. And be it further eee Pg the President cause to be struck fom the dies recently prepared at the United States mint for that purpose “medals of 
honor” additional to 1 — 5 3 wee act 6 — 22 Fagen and present the aie to such officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates as have 
most distin hed or who may Treasury 
not oth a 8 to — the ido R of same, 

Approved March 3, 


in action; and the sum of $20,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 


1900. 
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Merriam, Henry C., b: dier-general, for conspicuous 
over the works in advance of orders, permission 
States colored troo 

Schwan, Theodore, colonel, assistant adjutan eral, for most 
ment, which was on the picket line, and back 
helpless officer of his ent to the rear, thus saying him 


_ _ Now, Mr. Chairman, read the t records for courage, ability. 
devotion to honor and duty of the above 5 recommended 
generals. Read icularly the records of medal-of-honor Gen- 
erals Merriam and Schwan. How ificent the assault on Fort 
Blakely by General Merriam; how dly sublime and heroic the 
courage of General Schwan in rescuing a wounded brother officer 
at the risk of his own life; ‘yet, gentlemen of each side of this House, 
General Corbin will ou and receive more pay than any of these 
five great officers. I say, sirs, it is not right; it is not fair; it is not 
just; it is not in harmony with the American spirit of fair play. 

For a moment consider this remarkable Renate amendment, 
viz: 


Src. 8. That the Adjutant-General of the Army shall have the aay and 
allowances of a major-general in the Army of the United States, and on his retire- 
at rank: Provided, That whenever a 
Adjutant-General on the expiration of the 


ment shall receive the retired pay of 
vacancy shall occur in the office 


Name and rank. 


Barber, Merritt, col., a. a. gen. 


Sheridan, Michael V., COl, a. a. gen 


T 
Maj. 
Ward, Thomas, col., a. a. gen. 


MacArthur, Arthur, It. col., a. a. gen. .. 


distinguished gallantry in action 
before a superior force of the enemy, at the imminent risk of his own life, in 
from death or capture; while serving Infantry. 


„ at, 2, 07 
125 Mar. 2 


Lt. col. Vol .... erer Mar, 18, 68 
Col. Vol.. MAT, 13 


the Seyenty-third United 


while in command of his regi- 
dragging a wounded and 


Jantry in the assault on Fort Blakely, Ala., April 9, 1865, voluntarily and successfully leading his ent 
piven hie at DIE ORA request; TTT H g 


at Peebles Farm, Va., October 1, 
as first lieutenant, Tenth 


service of the present incumbent the Adjutant-General shall thereafter haye the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a brigadier-general, 

The only one to be ially rewarded is General Corbin. I con- 
tend, sir, that other officers in the Adjutant-General’s department 
are as deserving of political gi 

If I had any method by which I could get an amendment on this 
bill, I would make it something like this: And all officers in 
the de ent of the Adjutant-General shall be promoted at the 
same time with the Adjutant-General.’”? I will tell you why I would 
like to have it in. According to the Army Register, at the present 
time, in the Office of the Adjutant-General of the United States, 
there are many officers on the list just below General Corbin, who 
have been in the Army since the early days of the war of the 
rebellion, and from the following record we see that four of them 
have been brevetted for bra and one of whom has received the 
medal of honor. The records follow: 


Gallant and meritorious services in the battle of the Wilderness, Virginia. 
1 8 and meritorious services in the battle of Cedar Creek, Virginia. 


e with ed lantry in ev engage- 
ment since May 5, and m te the 8 t at Creek, 
Virginia, 

Gallant and meritorious services in the battle of the uan, 
Gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Fisher’s Virginia, 


Gallant and meritorious services. 


Gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Cold Harbor, Virginia, 
Gallant and meritorious services during the war. 


Gallant and meritorious services in the battles of Perryville, Kentucky; 
Stone River, Missionary Ri and Dandridge, Tennessee. 

Gallant and meritorious ces in the battle of Franklin, Tennessee, 

and in the Atlanta campaign. 


MEDAL OF HONOR MAN, 
MacArthur, Arthur, ieutenant-colonel, assistant adjutant-general, for coolness and conspicuous Labi! Ase action in seizing the colors of his ent at a criti- 


cal moment and paw 
adjutant, Twenty-fourth Wisconsin 

I contend that here is one man at least who deserves promotion, 
and yet by this infamous amendment to this bill that man or any 
other brave man can receive absolutely no promotion at this time. 
He isa medal-of-honor man, and he received it for conspicuous 
bravery in taking the colors of his regiment at a critical moment 
and planting them on the crest of Missionary Ridge. 

Now, I leave it to any fair-minded man on each side of the House, 
is it American justice, is it American right, is it American sincerity 
for duty faithfully ‘ormed, is it sath om, is it fair play, to take 
the present Adjutant-General and noes him out and place him 
above the others as a major-general, and not recognize the men who 
have been in the Army since the civil war? I say, if you are going 
to recognize anyone in the Adjutant-General’s department, let us 
recognize them all, from the head to the lowest officer in the division, 


and give all an equal chance. It is not fair or right, and unless my 
amendment can be placed in—I know it can not—I will vote against 
this proposition. 


Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Is it true that General Corbin was 
conspicuously mentioned for bravery on the field? 

Mr. DRIGGS. I have heard the statement made that he was not 
conspicuously mentioned. . 

In conclusion, I desire to say that Senate amendment No. 19, in 
my humble opinion, is absolutely contrary to all the Haran 0 the 
record of the lar Army of the United States, and, if char- 
acter of legislation continues to be enacted into law, the esprit de 
corps of the ay will be destroyed, for not acts of valor on the field of 
battle but acts of political courtesy will be rewarded. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX A. 1 
Editorial, New York Times, Tuesday, June 5, 1900.] 
A SCANDALOUS AMENDMENT, 


There has seldom Paan either House of Congress a more disreputable piece of 
1 tion, conside: 

xed to the appro 
ing a Lieutenant 


Army and a 
t the General Comman the Army should be raised in rank is gaie 
oi 


disci e, that 
e should outrank the Adjutan eral, If the Adjutant-General is to be a 
Major-General, distinctly the General Commanding ought to be at least a Lieu- 


tenant-General. That the Adjutant-General should be a Major-General may bea 


XXII— 422 


them on the 1 works on the crest of Missionary Ridge, Tennessee, 


ovember 25,1863, while serving as lieutenant and 


his predecessors is not a procedure which officers of the Army will be p to 
approve. And that d be made without 
reference to the reo 


‘his absurd rider bad and, we hope, in a false posi- 
tion. He has done lf credit by fighting the War ent ring, and con- 
ten for a reorganization of the Army which would put the bureau and these 
barnacles in their proper places. The announcement t he and the chief of 
3 5 politi are to be promoted together will be taken to denote that 

ene: 


own 
of the 


te purpose. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that, so far as Gen- 
eral Corbin’s promotion is concerned, it was practically answered 
by the question of the gentleman from Ohio Mr. GROSVENOR]. 
There is one law that governs the promotions in the staff and an- 
other in the line, and both require that they shall be lineal up to 
the rank of colonel. Whena man is promoted to the staff, he goes 
in relatively a higher rank than in the line. For instance, a 
lieutenant promoted to the commissary staff goes on asa captain, 
and the captain promoted to the staff as adjutant or inspector 
goes on as a major; and from the time he is fixed in the staff he 
goes up to his place step by step, jumping nobody until he arrives 
at the rank of colonel. 

When he has reached the rank of colonel, the President can se- 
lect any colonel he pleases for brigadier-general. It is not neces- 
sary to take the senior colonel. I want to say for the benefit of 
my friend from New York [Mr. DRidds] and in answer to his 
charges that when the Adjutant-General of the Army immedi- 
ately preceding General Corbin was a candidate for the position 
of Adjutant-General, General Corbin’s name was used, and he 
could have had it at that time; but he voluntarily stated to his 
friends that this man was his senior and was entitled to that pro- 
motion, and asked those who supported him not to press his name 
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until his senior had first been promoted to the rank of Adjutant- 


General. So, in place of trying to override others, the history of 
the man is that he has been willing to do his duty and take his 
turn in promotion when promotion came under the law. 

I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CumMinGs]. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Chairman, I regret indeed to hear the 
words which have fallen from the lips of my colleague. I think 
both General Miles and General Corbin are not only worthy, but 
richly merit the promotion. I shall support the action of the 
committee with great readiness, because I know victories are not 
accomplished in the field alone.“ Napoleon would have been in 
bad plight without Carnot. Carnot fought at Wattignies, and in 
the 8 war department became the man who was known as 
“the organizer of victory.” 

General Corbin occupied the same position in the Spanish war. 
I will vote all the more readily and stand by the action of the 
committee because both these officers were volunteer officers who 
won their way pp cron the ranks as private soldiers. [Applause. 
They have both been promoted for gallant conduct on the field 
battle. [Applause, 

Now, something has been said about trusts. I wish to read a 
letter that I received this morning from Lincoln, Nebr. 

It is as follows: 

LINCOLN, NEBR., June 2, 1900. 


My DEAR Mr. CumminGs: I see that the Republicans are asserting that I 
think a constitutional amendment necessary for the annihilation of the trusts. 
I have never said or believed that an amendment was necessary. I have 
urged legislation which I believe to be constitutio: and have said that I 
favor a constitutional amendment if the decisions of 
clare such legislation unconstitutional. — Re 

Durin on oi 


does not want 


W. J. BRYAN. 

Mr. HULL resumed the floor. 4 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I should like to ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cumm1nGs] a question. 

Mr. HULL. Iyield tothe gentleman for that Purpose, although 
I believe that the time of the gentleman from New York is not up. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I understand from the reading of that letter 
that Mr. Bryan stated that he had not declared in favor of a con- 
stitutional amendment, but would be in favor of it when the Su- 
preme Court had declared that a constitutional amendment was 
necessary. I think I state it correctly; and I should like to ask 
the gentleman how he harmonizes that statement with the record 
of W. J. Bryan when, in the last Se Fo, hoe made his onslaught 
upon the Supreme Court of the Uni States on account of its 
bes in the income-tax case. [Applause on the Republican 

e. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. 
Bryan says: 

T have urged legislation which I believe to be constitutio; and have said 
that I favor a constitutional amendment if the decisions of the Supreme 
Court declare such legislation unconstitutional. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Thatisexactly the language to which I called 
the gentleman's attention. 

Mr. CUMMINGS, Youought to be able to understand his lan- 

age. 
è OM CUSHMAN. Mr. Bryan is in favor of a constitutional 
amendment and in favor of the Supreme Court’s decisions when 
they decide his way; and when they decide the other way he is 
not. That is what his letter really means. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. They have not decided one way or the other 
yet. He is in favor of a constitutional amendment if the trusts 
can not be reached without it. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. He did not stand by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the income-tax case. How do you know he will 
stand by the decision of the Supreme Court in the matter of trusts, 
when he did not to the wisdom of the court’s decision in the 
income-tax matter 

Several MEMBERS, Do you stand by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the income tax? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. The court decided against the income tax, 
and I have always abided by the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Several MEMBERS, Do you think that decision was right? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Asa matter of law, it became the law [de- 
risive cries on the Democratic side] of the land when the Supreme 
Court made its decision, and that decision is entitled to just as 
much credit as any other decision of the same tribunal. 

What I object to is the attitude of Mr. Bryan, who repudiates 
the decisions of that court when they do not sustain his views, 
and then on this occasion attempts to say that he is waiting for 
the decision of the court which he formerly repudiated! [Ap- 
planse on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HULL. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CLAYTON]. 


He who runs can read. Here is what Mr. 


Supreme Court de-- 


Mr. CLAYTON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to 
take up much time. I only want to state one or two reasons wh 
I am in favor of this amendment. As has been stated by my col- 
league from New York, these two officers whom it is proposed to 
pronor hold their present positions on their merits alone. The 

jor-General Commanding the Army was a distinguished officer 
in the civil war, and he has been distinguished in a number of 
Indian campaigns, and his entire service is of the highest order. 

So far as concerns the charges once preferred against the pres- 
ent Adjutant-General, we have only to look at the fact that he 
faced his court-martial and that he was cleared. But in addition 
to that we know that we can look at the record and see that he 
won two brevets for gallantry in the field. I think that answers 
fully that part of the opposition. 

ow, as a matter of public policy, I think this question is of 
more importance than any question as to the personality of these 
two officers, I believe, Mr, Chairman, we ought to have a gen- 
eral commanding the United States Army, and that he ought to 
be given the rank at least of a major-general and should have 
command of the fighting force of the Army. The Army should 
not be under the command of the administrative head of that De- 
partment, the Secretary of War, except so far as regards the 
clerical force, legal bearing, and departmental administration, as 
distinguished from the uniformed fighting force, which should be 
directly under the orders of the commanding general. General 
Miles has shown by his past services that he is eminently fit for 
the position; and I believe it will be of immense advantage to the 
army and the country to give him this rank and let him command 

o Army. 

So far as the Adjutant-General is concerned, I believe he ought 
to have this rank; he ought to be placed above the heads of the 
other members of the staff department. He should have com- 
plete control of the staff department of the entire Army, not sim- 
ply of one bureau. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that both these 
po will add to the efficiency of the service and be a mat- 

of advantage to the entire country. 

Mr. HULL, I hope the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
will oconp the remainder of his time. 

OL . I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
r. LENTZ], 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ] is 

recognized for ten minutes, 


[Mr. LENTZ addressed the committee. See Appendix.] , 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. LOVERING having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had in- 
sisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 11719) amendin 
section 5270 of the Revised Statutes of the United States dis 
to by the House of Representatives; had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. FAIRBANKS, Mr. Hoar, and Mr. 
Liypsay as the conferees on the A ody of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9388) to provide better facilities 
for the safe-keeping and disbursement of public moneys in the 
Philippine Islands and the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, dis- 
agreed to by the House of Representatives; had agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the House on the disa; ing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. WOLCOTT, 
and Mr. Vest as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles; in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested: 

S. R. 130. Joint resolution making an emergency appropria- 
tion for the sepals of certain roads and bridges in the District of 
Columbia; an : 

S. 246. An act for the erection of a public building at Marble- 
head, Mass. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. ‘ 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appropriate 
committee as indicated below: 

S. 246. An act for the erection of a public building at Marble- 
head, Mass.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has fifteen minutes, and the 
other side has seven minutes. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I want to refer very briefiy to the 
reference which has been made by the gentleman from Ohio to 
the action of the Committee on Military Affairs. This House, 
according to the gentleman, has not done its duty to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, The action which was proposed by 
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the gentleman from Ohio in the committee this morning, had we 
concurred, would have been an insult, in my judgment, to the 
other committees of the House. As chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 1 ruled his motion out of order. I appeal to 
you gentlemen on the floor here if it is not true that other com- 
mittees of the House have some rights as well as the Committee 
on Military Affairs? I sometimes am sorry that this is true, be- 
cause I really believe that the Committee on Military Affairs 
should dominate and control the action of the House and the 
country asarule. The gentleman from Ohio did introduce a res- 
olution and supported it in the committee, asking us to pass a 
resolution in the committee, as an instruction to the Committee 
on Printing, to report back a resolution printing so many thou- 
sand copies. When the question was raised 7 

Mr. LENTZ. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HULL. Ina minute, And the question was raised that 
we had no power to instruct; and he moved that we request the 
Committee on Printing to have 10,000 copies printed, Is not that 
a correct statement? 

Mr. LENTZ. No; my first proposition was—and the chairman 
misstated me—I moved ‘that this committee request the Com- 
mittee on Printing to report at once the privileged resolution for the 
consideration of the House, providing for the printing of 10,000 
copies of the evidence and ar ent.” I mean the resolution 
passed by the Senate and sent over here to the House, 

Mr. HULL. If I have misstated it, then I beg the gentleman’s 


ardon. 
Mr. LENTZ. The Chair held it cut of order. 
Mr. HULL. ‘The Chair” will make his own statement now. 


My recollection is that the first motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio was to instruct. If I am mistaken, of course I take that 
back. Can it be in order that the Committee on Military Affairs 
should pass a resolution requesting another committee to perform 
their duty, whether they want to or not? Is it not fair to assume 
that other committees of the House do their duty? The Chair 
held it out of order. The gentleman from Ohio took exception to 
it, and the chairman of the committee held that if he was not 
satisfied with the ruling that he should appeal to the committee, 
and let them pass upon it. I still believe the chairman of the 
committee's ruling was correct, that the committee had no right 
by formal action to invade the domain of other committees, or to 
interfere with a committee in the performance of its duties. As 
members of the committee, and as members of the House, we 
have the right to go to any committee of the House and ask them 
to do something we want to have done personally, or as a com- 
mittee of the House, but we have no right to pass a resolution 
either to request or instruct the committees of the House as to 
what they shall do. 

Now, as to the question of the clerkshipin the War Department. 
The gentleman from Ohio is too able a man to believe for one 
minute that the heads of these t staff departments, and 
especially the Adjutant-General of the Army, is a mere clerk. 
He knows, and every other member of the House knows, that the 
Adjutant-General of the Army, if he discharges his duty efficiently, 
should at least be one of the ablest military men in the country. 
He is virtually, under our present system, the chief of staff of the 
Secretary of War and, through him, of the President; and in place 
of the present . haunting the corridors of the 
Capitol, during this session or last, asking Congress to give him 
a promotion, I want to say that he 5 would have come to 
me as chairman of the committee if he had been haunting the 
corridors. I never yet heard him in the Capitol of the nation ask 
me or 225 other member of Congress to give him this promotion. 

Mr. LENTZ. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENTZ. Is it not a fact that he appointed sons of mem- 
bers, and indirectly got their influence in that way? 

Mr. HULL. He has been instrumental in having appointed a 
good many staff officers. The gentleman from Ohio is evidently 
anxious to get the fact before the country that I have ason in the 
Army, who has served in the staff department and is now at 
Manila. That is something that I am very proud of. Iam de- 
lighted, Mr. Chairman, to admit to this House and to the country 
that [have a son in the Army. He went first in an Iowa regi- 
ment, enlisted first inthe Fifty-first lowa Regiment, having served 
in the Guards for ten years, and got a commission in that regi- 
ment, by the votes of his own comrades, for the rank of captain. 
[Loud cyte on the Republican side.] 

And, Mr. Chairman, he was promoted, and is now major on the 
staff in the Philippines. [Renewed applause on the Republican 
side.] His regiment has come home, and both myself and his 
good mother have tried at the War Department for the last five 
months to get him ordered home, so that he could resume the 
avocations of peace; and the ene an several of the gen- 

-erals who have returned, among others the gallant General 


Wheeler, is that his work there was so good, he was so efficient 


* 


in discharging the duties of his office, that they did not want to 
retire him, but further to advance him. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] I do not desire to conceal this fact. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank God I have boys who can serve their country. 

Renewed and loud applause.) I am proud of them. I thank 

od that I am not one of those anomalous creatures who have not 

been able to perpetuate their species and have nothing to look for- 
ward to with the hope of posterity. [Loud and long-continued 
cheering ane applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LENTZ. Will the gentleman please [Continued ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. LENTZ. I want to say if I had a son he would be able to 
support himself without being a pap sucker and pensioner on his 
country. The vulgarity of the gentleman’s remark may be natu- 
ral to him, but not original. I first heard it when a boy, told by 
a steamboat roustabont, and I reply to the indecent plagiarism as 
it was originally replied to by John Randolph, who said: “I have 
uo desire to compare myself with a man who confesses that any 
common barnyard rooster is his equal and every jackass is his 
superior.” [Cries of “Oh!” and hissing on the Republican side 
and applause on the Democratic side.] Will the gentleman ex- 
plain abont his other son. [Renewed hissing on the Republican 
side and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HULL. 1 would,ifit had any connection with this matter. 

Mr. LENTZ. Is he not sucking the public teat also? [Renewed 
de on the Republican side and applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. HULL. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I had not thought it necessary 
to add one word to this debate. But I feel impelled to pay a meed 
of praise and tribute to Maj. Gen. Nelson A. Miles. The Army of 
the United States under existing law is much larger, in arms and 
men, than it was afew years ago, and doubtless it will so con- 
timne for years tocome. Its fixed enlisted force warrants a com- 
manding officer with greater rank than that of major-general. 
There should be a lientenant-general’s rank because the force to 
ve 5 is so entitled and can be more efficiently admin- 
istered. 

It was my great honor as well as my distinction to serve dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion or civil war in the command and on 
the immediate staff of Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, that 
brilliant and great Pennsylvania soldier, later in his career the 
nominee of one of the great political parties for President of the 
United States. My association with him was close and intimate 
as one of his immediate staff, and an unbroken friendship existed 
between us until the date of his death. In Hancock's command 
during our years of active, aggressive war was a brave young 
officer, a lieutenant, rape in his many promotions because of his 
marked gallantry and distinguished military work, porene at 
all times the confidence and trust of his superior officer and offi- 
cers—Colonel, afterwards Major-General, Nelson A. Miles. 

I trust the legislation now under consideration will make this 
day and Congress memorable, I-desire to fix in the permanent 
record of the country a statement of fact, so that hereafter the 
student of history may read it side by side with the fact of the 
rank of Lieutenant-General having been conferred upon this great 
soldier, one of the most distinguished among the living veterans 
of the war of the rebellion, that Pennsylvania's superb commander, 
Hancock, not once during the war, but many, many times; not 
once after the war, but many, many times, declared that had 
General Miles enjoyed the opportunities and received the benefits 
of a West Point education he would have developed into one of 
the ablest and most brilliant commanders, as he was one of the 
bravest officers, of the civil war. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentlemen on the other side of the House 
now use some of their time? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this is a purely busi- 
ness proposition; and the question is whether or not this is the 
yopar time to promote either General Miles or General Corbin. 

t has been determined that the reorganization of the Army shall 
not take place at this session of Congress; and I can not see any 
reason now why General Miles should be made the Lieutenant- 
General of the Army until we know what the Army upon its per- 
manent basis is going to be. 

No one doubts the physical courage of General Miles; but the 
President of the United States in the war with Spain seems to 
have doubted the ability of General Miles to command the armies 
of the United States when they were sent forth against the ene- 
mies of the people. The President did not place General Milesin 
command of the campaign in Cuba; and that officer was not given 
an opportunity during the entire war to show what his genius was 
in the command of troops. 

There is no reason why General Miles should now be promoted. 
Every man who has been Lieutenant-General of the Army of the 
United States has won his spurs upon the field of battle, in the 
command of great armies, and in the defense of great principles, 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 
Mr. HAY. If it is only a question, I yield. 


Mr. GRAHAM. 
civil war? 

Mr. HAY. He earned his spurs asa man of cou in the civil 
war, but notas a general in command of an army. He never com- 
manded an army. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Did Lieutenant-General Schofield command 


an 35 5 

Mr. Y. He commanded a corps, and frequently a detached 
portion of the Army. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, no. 

Mr. HAY. Now, every one of these five Generals—Washington, 
Scott, Schofield, Grant, and Sherman—won their spurs in the man- 
ner I have stated, and won their promotions in the same way. 

It is argued that the General of the Army should have more 
authority; but this bill does not give him any more power. He 
commands the Army now, and until you change the Constitution 
of the United States the General of the Army can not outrank 
the President of the United States; and no matter what his rank 
may be, he can only command the Army under the orders of the 
President of the United States. 

Now, as to General Corbin, it is said that the Adjutant-General 
(and that is the argument used here) ought to have more power 
in order to deal with the various staff officers and commanders 
who are under him or ought to be under him. But this bill does 
what? Itdoes not make the Adjutant-Generala ent major- 
peona It simply makes General Corbin a major-general during 

life, and when he retires or dies the man who succeeds him is 
to be a brigadier-general. That ıs neither fair nor right. If it 
is right for the present Adjutant-General to be a major-general, 
then every succeeding Adjutant-General ought to be a major- 


eral, 

But it is said that this promotion is given to General Corbin as 
& iar promotion for services rendered by him. I donotknew 
what those services are more than those rendered by the heads of 
other departments. General Ludington, General Breckinridge, 
and every staff officer in cha of a department did his duty 
just as faithfully and just as well as did General Corbin, and wh 

e should be promoted more than they I do not understand. 
Moreover, it is a curious fact that if this bill becomes a law, in the 
course of events an officer of the staff, General Corbin, will be- 
come the Lieutenant-General of the Army when General Miles 
retires. That will be the effect of this if it becomes a law. 

I yield the balance of my time to my colleague on the commit- 
tee Mr. JETT]. 

r. JETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to discuss this mat- 
ter to any great extent, but I simply desire to make this sugges- 
tion to the members of the House: I am of the opinion that if the 
rank of one of the chiefs of staff is raised above that of the others, 
it will cause friction, and every member of this House knows 
that there is at this time enough friction in the Army of the 
United States, 

You may leave out the question as to the relative merits of Gen- 
eral Corbin or any other of the officers of the staff, but when you 
undertake to raise the rank of one of the chiefs of staff and fail to 
raise the rank of the others, then, I believe, from that very hour 

‘ou are going to breed more discontent in the ranks of the Army, 
use it is well known by every member of this House that the 
Quartermaster-General’s position is a very responsible one. 

I admit for the sake of argument that the position of Adjutant- 
General is also a responsible one; but I will not admit that it is a 
more 6 position than that of the Quartermaster or some 
of the other heads of staff. Then why make this distinction, gen- 
tlemen, when you know that it can have no other effect except to 
breed more discontent in the ranks of the Army? I do not want 
to see it. There is nothing personal about this matter, but I be- 
lieve it will not be for the interests of the Army of the United 
States to undertake to raise the rank of one of the chiefs of staff 
above that of the others. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I am not in favor of raising the rank of any of the chiefs of 
staff. There is no reason given why it should be done, that is, to 
my mind, that justifies such action. Thisis giving rank to this 
office that was not permitted during the war between the States, 
when an army was in the field of 2,000,000, when more respon- 
sibilities rested upon the incumbent of the office. 28 now 
depart from that Which has been recognized as a part of the his- 
tory of the Army of the United States? I am opposed to it on 


8 [Arpan] 
Mr. HULL. „Chairman, have I any time remaining? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 
Mr. HULL. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Baowst, 
Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I wish there was something 
somewhere in the record of patriotism that would command the 
respect of the gentleman from the capital district of Ohio [Mr. 
2 He comes here to-day to a and an Ohio sol- 
dier. ə says here that he is tired of hearing of men who are 
seeking promotion in the Army without fighting for it. Ifhe 


Did not General Miles earn his spurs in the 


knew as much about the history of his State as he ought to know, 
= would know that Henry C. Corbin has fought for his promo- 
ion. 

If he knew as much about the history of our State as he ought 
to know, he would know that Henry C. Corbin, at the of 19 
years, being then a resident of what is now the Sixth Ohio Con- 
gressional district, joined the tens of thousands of other patriotic 
young men of Ohio to stand by the flag of the Union, as he did 
stand by it and fight for it through all the years of the civil war, 
The gentleman [Mr. LENTZ] says he wants to find a man who 
will fight for his promotion. General Corbin has fought for his 

romotion, not for one year or for four years, but he has fonght 

or his promotion for thirty-five years, commencing, as I said, at 
the age of 19 years, and having been from that time to this sub- 
stantially all the time in the honorable service of his country. 
Fight for his promotion! He has fought for it. He has won this 
promotion by splendid service. Let me read to the gentleman 
from Ohio and to this House two sentences from a letter under 
date of August 12, 1865. Referring to General Corbin, this is said: 


He was always faithful in the performance of his duties, and in his rela- 
tions with his men considerate, j and firm. I re him as a valuable 
— and especially qualified for t branch of the service in which he is 
employed. 


That was written in 1865, and it was written by Gen. Joseph E. 
Hooker. In October, 1867, the President of the United States con- 
ferred upon this young man the rank of major by brevet for gal- 
lantand meritorious services at Decatur,” and in the same month, 
October, 1867, he was by the President appointed lieutenant- 
colonel by brevet ‘‘ for gallant and meritorious services at the bat- 
tle of Nashville.” Mr. Chairman, no truer thing has been said 
here to-day than that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CORAT when he d a few minutes ago that Henry C. 
Corbin was the organizer of the victory that this country won 
over Spain, 

In April, 1898, the Army of the United States, officers and men, 
numbered only a little over 28,000. Sixty days later our Army, 
in officers and men, numbered more than 160,000, and within four 
months this number was increased to over 272,000. The work of 
mustering in this E force and organizing it and making it an 
effective army in the space of a few months was a gigantic task, 
which fell upon the shoulders of General Corbin more than upon 
any other man, and the manner in which he performed this duty 
has secured for him the admiration and gratitude of his country- 
men. 

Mr. Chairman, Henry C. Corbin is entitled, as I think, for per- 
sonal reasons, and I do not go into those of a mili character, 
to this promotion. Heis entitled by his character, by his services, 
by his ability to have conferred upon him the honor which is 
Ade by this Senate amendment. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. HAY. I wish to correct a statement I made. I made the 
statement that under this bill General Corbin, if made a major- 
general, would become Lieutenant-General of the Army. I desire 
to me that statement, as it is not correct under the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. HULL. That is so, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time devoted to general debate has 
been exhausted. 

Mr. HULL. As the general debate has had its full run, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the Committee of the Whole disagree 
to all amendments of the Senate and recommend that the confer- 
ence be granted as asked for. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the gentleman from Iowa 
that I do not desire to delay the matter, but I wish to offer an 
amendment to one of the amendments of the Senate, and I think 
that as this question has been discussed, it is better to havea vote 
on it now. 

Mr. HULL. Then, if there is objection, I call for the reading of 
the amendments, A 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The Clerk will read 
the first amendment. 

The Clerk reported the first Senate amendment. 

Mr. HULL. Lask to nonconcur in that amendment. 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak to 
the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey dee 
sire to oe the motion? 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
DaLx] is i 


The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr 
recognized. 
Mr. DALY of New Jersey. 


Mr. Chairman, I understood that 


during the course of this debate, the gentlemen who favored this 
measure did it on the poma that moy wanted to see justice done 


to General Corbin and General Miles use of the services they 

had rendered their country. a 
Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. This amend- 

ment has nothing to do with either General Corbin or General 
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Miles, and under the five-minute rule I hope the gentleman will 


speak to the pending amendment. 
Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I will get to that in a moment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 
Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I merely wanted to pave the way 
to get to the amendment. I think I am doing it in the same man- 
ner that most gentlemen do it when they are engaged in debate. 
Iam discussing this propesition in this manner because none of 
the gentlemen on the other side or on this side are willing to pay 
more tribute to these distinguished soldiers than am I; but it 
strikes me very forcibly that in your anxiety to pay tribute to 
them you are not paying tribute to the thousands of private sol- 
diers who, at the same time, are just as worthy of it as are those 
who are called generals. 

I am daily in receipt of communications from my State in ref- 
erence to the conduct and management of the Pension Bureau. 
Protest after protest comes to me from the veterans of the civil 

` war and from their widows at the manner in which they are 
treated by the Pension Bureau. I want to say here that when the 
Congress of the United States will remove that political mounte- 
bank who is at the head of the Pension Bureau then I can afford 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman, as the 
committee are now under the five-minute rule, to confine his 
remarks to the amendment before the committee, in accordance 
with the point of order. 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. Well, then, in order that your feel- 
ings may not be injured, and in order that I may be consonant 
with the rules, permit me to ask unanimous consent of this House 
that I may proceed in the manner in which I am proceeding for 
the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed in the manner in which he is now proceeding for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 5 

Mr. HULL. I will consent to it in this case; but I shall try to 
enforce the rules hereafter, as this is likely to be the last day of 
the session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed for five min- 


utes, 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. Now, if you want to do justice to 
men who were brave and to their widows, it may not be out of 
place forme to suggest that you answer the proposition, Why has 
the Pension Department during this Administration rejected 
125,000 pension claims? It might not be out of place, when you 
are trying to do justice to military officers, to ask you why you 
permit veterans to-day to go into the poorhouse? It might not be 
out of place to ask you, sir, why you held up claims for five or 
ten years in the Pension Department without paying that atten- 
tion to the claims that they deserved? 

I might further ask you why this Pension Department has in- 
sisted u veterans and those claiming pensions to be examined 
five or six times within a period of two years. And I might fur- 
ther ask you why = are so economical in dealing with the plain 
soldier and so willing to be very extravagant when dealing with 
major-generals, I say to you that if you want to be just, if you 
want to give to the brave that which they deserve, you would pay 
more attention to these claims than to the demands of those who 
seek promotion at the hands of the Government. 

In conclusion, I say to you that there are hundreds of thousands 
of people in this country will demonstrate their gratitude when 
you remove the man who is at the head of the Pension Bureau in 
order erence may be done to those who claim pensions, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to address him- 
self to the amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. I wish to have a little paper put in the RECORD in 
connection with the remarks that the gentleman has just been 
making. 

Mr. HII. I object. 

Mr. SIMS. Let me tell you what it is, and then you can object 
if you desire to do so, There has been so much said about the 
Pension Bureau that I asked for the record of the medical referee 
in one of these cases, and I simply want it read in order that it 
shall go into the RECORD. 

Ihave no objection 


a Sou Let it go into the RECORD. 
tha 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to print in the RECORD the document to which he 
has referred, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 


hears none. 
The paper referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau of Pensions, Office of Commissioner. 
DEAR Mr. Sms: I hand you herewith the record of the medical referee 
or this Bureau as pee your request. 
een o a record is a good one, both as a soldier and surgeon. 


H. CLAY EVANS, Commissioner. 


ery respectfully, 


Dr. Jacob F. Raub enlisted as a private in Company K, One hundred and 
twenty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, August 1, 1862, and served as such 
in the followieg iy Bre 

Second Bull Run, Antietam, Shepherdstown, Fredericksburg, Burnsides 
Mud March, Chancellorsville. 

At eee Humphrey's Division, Fifth Co: to which he be- 
longed, made the las the stone wall at Maryes Height. At 
Chancellorsville he ticipated in a hand-to-hand fight for the colors of his 
e against a Louisiana regiment, bringing them safely off the field, 
and he captured the only survivor of the attacking p A 

May, 1 he was a assistant surgeon, and was assigned to duty at 
Carver Hospital, Was! m, D. C. He was relieved at his own request to 
go to the front, and was assigned to duty in the Sixth Corps Field Hospital, 
where he served during General Grant's Wilderness campaign. 

Assisted in transfe said hospital from White House, Va., to Ci 
Point, Va., and continued to serve therein until the Sixth Corps was mov: 
to the Shenandoah Valley, when he was transferred to the Fifth Corps Hos- 
pital and placed in charge of a section of said hospital, including the officers’ 
ward. During the time that smallpox was in the hospital he Lad charge of 


mber 1, 1 
September 13, 1804, he was placed in sharge of the Two hundred and tenth 
6 arrival of Surg. W. 8. Wilson, 
about November 1, 1864, who relieved — remained with the regiment, 
and in addition to his duties in the ent, he was detailed by Gen. James 
Gwyn, commanding the brigade, to attend the sick at brigade headquarters. 
surgeon in chief of the 


About December 1, 1864, he was appoin by the 
Fifth Corps a member of the board o! cpereting ms of the Fifth Corps 
= 2 Monpti; which position he continued to hold until he was mustered 
out of service. 

A few days after the battle of Hatchers Run, Feb: 5 and 6, 1885, he was 
detached from the Two hundred and tenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 


teers, and assigned to duty with the Fifth Co: 

General Wainwright, commanding the bri; 

mustered out of service after Lee's surrender. 
He was awarded a Coi 


Artillery Brigade, staff of 
e, where "be remained until 


surgeon of the Two hundred 
Sylvania Volunteers, for ntry and meritorious services rendered at the 
battle of Hatchers Ru ia.” 
On the date of this battle Dr. Raub was one of the board of 
su of the field hospital of the Fifth Corps, esta in the 


rating 
rgeons Army 
ars beyond the reach of danger, to which the wounded were sent from the 


+ regiment being without a medical officer, Dr. Raub volunteered to 
accompany it in the t and obtained permission of the surgeon in charge 
of the hospital to do so, whilst in strict line of duty he might have re 

ed at the field h. tal, secure from danger. 

“He t into the battle, was conspicuous in his at 


accompanied 
tention to the wounded as they fell in battle, and while so en; 
heavy fire, he discovered a heavy column of the enemy stealing by my flank 
to myrear. The whole division yu rong fc engaged at this time and no 
this on. 


emy was expected or be 

“Dr. Raub, appreciating imminent danger of our line being attacked 
on flank and rear, ran through our line under a heavy fire and app: - 
eral Ayres and myself of the r, which no doubt saved us 


from serious disaster. 
“The prompt and intelligent action of Dr. Raub gave me time to change 
of part of my brigade and to meet the flank attack and severely re- 

vale the enemy. 


. Raub, though a noncombatant, appreciating the gravity of the situa- 
tion, also took the musket and amm ion from a wounded soldier and 
fought gallantly in the ranks until the enemy was repulsed, and was com- 

limented 8 R. B. Ayres, Comman: Division, and by myself, 
or the part he took in this action. 
For this and for his intelli; 


ed flank, together with ns T 5 
ened m ve ani gallan a 
prise General Ayres and myself of the situation, Dr. Raub deserves the 
recognition of a grateful country, and I most earnestly request that a medal 
of honor be granted him.” 

He was mustered out of service at the end of the war, May 30, 1865. 

June 20, 1865, commenced the practice of medicine at Mount Bethel, North- 
ampton County, Pa., and continued there in active practice until the lst of 
September, 

rom September. 


1886, until May, 1887, tooka uate course at the 
Philadel; Polyclinic and Melee Chirürgleaf Medical College, Philadel- 


hia. 
From May, 1887, to October, 1890, he practiced his fession at Bethlehem, 
in the medical division 


Pa., and from October 9, 1890, he has been 5 
of the Pension Bureau. m April 1893, to ape. 1897, he was in charge of 
the eye and ear section. From February 10, „until July 15, 1889, he was 
United States pension surgeon. 
= ame the Roig Narr lag pat i . 8 was pad reali Pam 
o ent Natio u of Pennsylvania, by appointmen Gen. 
John F. Hartranft, governor of the State. * 
Mr. HULL. ask that the House nonconcur in the first and 
second amendments. They are both part of the same thing. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk read amendment 3: 


In line 12, page 7, insert, after the word “at,” the words “ the rate of.” 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, amendments 3, 4, and 5 are all on 
the same subject. Toer refer to the pay of a watchman, and 
reduce the number of hours he can work to eight. Now, Mr. 
Chai „as he comes in competition with no other laboring 
man on earth, is a soldier of the Army, an enlisted man perform- 
ing detail work, it seems to me it is a bad policy to introduce the 
eight-hour rule in the Army of the United States, He is not com- 
ing in competition with any other laboring man, has nothing to 
do with labor, and I move that the committee nonconcur in these 
three amendments. They are all virtually one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to non- 
concur in these three amendments. 

Mr. LENTZ, Mr. Chairman, I think that even if that be true 
there can be no harm in concurring in the proposition to make it 
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an eight-hour provision, and no reason why this should not stand 
in all our legislation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to reply, inasmuch as I was not 
permitted under the general debate, to the gentleman from Iowa 
with reference to his sons. I was speaking not of his one son, but 
of all his sons, for all of them seem to be on the Government pay 


roll. 

Mr. SHATTUC. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order. 

Mr. LENTZ. If he had spoken—— 

Mr. SHATTUC. I raise the point of order that the remarks of 
the gentleman are not germane to the question before the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. LENTZ. Well, I can easily see that, but I guess the gen- 
tleman from Iowa does not dare to take exception, and if he does 
I hope that I will not be foreclosed from making a reply to him. 

Mr. SHATTUC. I object. 

Mr. LENTZ. Iam particularly anxious to know what his other 


son is Nae ETS 

Mr. SHATTUC. Ishall object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. LENTZ. All I want to say is that it is a reflection on the 
gentleman from Iowa that he sits impotent and refuses to request 
an opportunity for me to reply. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is made; and the gentleman will 
proceed in order, 

Mr. LENTZ, The gentleman has expressed himself as exceed- 
ingly proud of his activity at the other end 

Ar. SHATTUC. Lobject. 

Mr. LENTZ. If he had been more productive at the upper end 
I would have had more respect for him. 

Mr. SHATTUC. I object. 

Mr. PAYNE. Can not we have the rules enforced? 

Mr. LENTZ. But I wish to, and do protest in reference to 


these 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Ohio to the fact that the committee is considering 
the amendment under the five-minute rule. The gentleman's 
colleague from Ohio has made the point of order that the remarks 
of the gentleman are not in order, and the Chair has ruled that 
they are not inorder. The gentleman has insisted on his point 
of order, and the gentleman is not proceeding in order in debate. 

Mr. LENTZ. All I wish to say is that there was no objection 
when the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. DALY] was discuss- 
ing his question, and I do not see why objection should be made 


my case. 
Pi SHATTUC. I object simply because I have the right to 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was a matter of unanimous consent. 

Mr. LENTZ. I asle unanimous consent that I may be permitted 
to use the rest of my time in my own way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that he be permitted to use the remainder of his time in his 
own wer 

Mr. SHATTUC. I object. 

Mr. LENTZ. I ask unanimous consent that I may use the rest 
of my time with reference to the matter referred to by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. SHATTUC, I object. 

Mr. LENTZ. I think, as a matter of personal privilege, I have 
8 5 state what I wish to in answer to the gentleman from 

0. 
Mr. BROWN. I make no objection. 

Mr. SHATTUC. I object. 

Mr. LENTZ. Well, my remarks apply to one of the amend- 
ments in this bill. 

Mr. SHATTU OC. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s remarks are 
be germane to the amendment, and I rise to a point of order. I 
object. 
ane LENTZ. Iam speaking to one of the amendments to the 
Mr. SHATTUC. But not to the amendment before the com- 


mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is endeavoring to ascertain 
whether the gentleman from Ohio is speaking to the amendment. 
There are three amendments under consideration. 

Mr. LENTZ. Irise, Mr. Chairman, to a question of personal 
privilege. I want to answer the gentleman from Ohio, who has 
misstated my position. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not a question of personal A a pies, 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, thereis no reason why this whole 
afternoon should be wasted in this manner. The rule provides 
what shall be done when a member is not in order; he shall take 
his seat and shall not proceed. 

Mr. LENTZ. Iam glad to have the gentleman from New York 
acious and agreeable in his advice. [Laughter. 
he CHAIRMAN. It is the disposition of the C to proceed 


with the bill in order, and he asks the gentleman from Ohio to 
assist the committee in this pi ing. 

Mr. LENTZ. Iam ready to assist the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
cig op Laughter. | 

r. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the pending 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion to nonconcur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next amendment. 

The Clerk read amendment 6. 

Mr. HULL. Lask the Committee of the Whole to recommend 
that this amendment be nonconcurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next amendment. 

The Clerk read Senate amendment 7. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, in order to have the whole matter 
in 3 I ask that the committee nonconcur in this amend- 
ment. $ 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee if it is the intention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to move to nonconcur in all the Senate amendments? 

Mr. HULL. I trust that the House will non-concur in all the 
amendments for this reason: If the House concurs in some and 
nonconcurs in others, it only ties the hands of the conferees and 
does not giye them a chance to give or take anything in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee recommend the House to nonconcur in all these vari- 
ous amendments of the Senate except the one upon which the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] wishes a separate vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman,1 would suggest, as there 
seems to be no desire to make any fight on any other amendment, 
that the committee recommend that all the amendments down to 
18 be nonconcurred in and that we take a separate vote on amend- 
ments 18, 19. and 20, 

Mr. HULL. That would be very agreeable to me, Mr. Chair- 


man. - 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the committee recommend that all the amendments except 18, 19, 
and 20 be nonconcurred in, and without objection, such order will 
be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask that amendment 18 be 


read: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 2. That the senior major-general commanding the — see, have 


the rank, pay, and allowances a Lieutenant-General, and personal 
staff shall have the rank, pay, and allowances authorized for the staff of a 
Lieutenant-General. 

Mr. HULL. I move that the committee recommend noncon- 
currence in this amendment. 

Mr. SULZER, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by inserting, 
m line 82, after the word ‘‘ major-general,” the words “of the 

e. 

Mr. HULL. I will say to the gentleman from New York that 
if I happen to be on the conference committee I will not agree to 
1 ie rt affecting this unless those words are in. 

A SULZER. en, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to nonconcur in the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be rec ed 
ino ition tothe amendment. The motion of the gentleman 
from Iowa to nonconcur I agree with, but I think that before the 
bill now leaves the House a motion should be made to instruct 
the conferees not to to Senate amendments 18. and 19. I 
have no desire in the world to attempt to delay legislation here 
which the majority of the House is in favor of, but I think a vote 
on a question of this kind should be taken when the members of 
the House are here. If you let this question go to conference un- 
der formal motion of a disagreement with the Senate amend- 
ment, the chairman of the committee, when he beings back the 
conference report to the House, can call it up at any hour of the 
day or night. There is a probability that we may have a night 


session. 

It may be that the conferees may not agree until a late hour, 
when many members will beabsent from the Hall, If thatshould 
be so, the friends of this measure will probably be here, as they 
will know when the conference report will come in, while other 
members who do not favor the proposition may be absent, For 
that reason I demanded that this bill should b2 considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. And I shall insist on the motion to instruct 
the conferees at this time, when not only the members who favor 
the proposition, but those who are opposed to it, know that it is 
coming up here and we can get a fair expression of the sentiments 
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of the House. If the majority of this House are in favor of this 
extraordinary way of making General Miles Lieutenant-General 
and General Corbin major-general, then that is the will of the 
House and it should be carried out. But let us express that will 
at a time when the members of the House really understand the 
proposition that is before them and have a full and fair opportunity 
to vote on the same. z 

Ido not believe there is any necessity or occasion at this time 
for making the Commanding General of the Army a Lieutenant- 
General; nor do I believe that the Adjutant-General of the Army 
should under any possible circumstances rank the Commander in 
Chief of the Army, as may occur if this bill should become a law. 
In that event the day may come, and will come, under this bill, 
if it is not amended, when Adjutant-General Corbin will himself 
become the Commander in Chief of the United States Army, by 
becoming a Lieutenant-General, by virtue of the fact that he will 
then be the senior major-general of the United States Army; be- 
cause in the natural order of things if he lives, the present major- 
generals will all have retired before he reaches the date for re- 
tirement: and we shall then have the anomalous position of an 
Adjutant-General, whois supposed to work under the command of 
the Commander in Chief, commanding the Commander in Chief of 
the United States Army. For these reasons I have opposed this 
measure, and I hope that instructions will be given to the con- 
ferees not to agree to the Senate amendments. 

: Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. I think the claim made by 
the gentleman who has just spoken, that there should be a full 
House when this measure is acted on, comes with very bad grace 
from that side of the House. I remember very well that in the 
Fifty-third Congress—a Democratic Congress—when the propo- 
sition to make General Schofield a Lieutenant-General was up, 
upon a bill reported by a Democratic committee—— 

- Mr. SULZER. I make the point of order that the remarks of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] are not ger- 
mane to the subject under consideration. What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. I am discussing the question 
before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that as far as he has 
followed the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts, that 
gentleman has been’ discussing the question of the amendment 
now before the committee. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. That is exactly what I am 
discussing. I am discussing the question whether this bill 

The C MAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts, I will do so. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that this amendment should be carried, and I think, in 
this connection, the past conduct of the Democratic party upon a 
measure exactly similar—a measure making General Schofield 
Lieutenant-General—may 3 be referred to. In that Con- 
gress, as I well remember, the Democratic party in this House tried 
several times to bring up that measure in a full House and failed. 

Mr. DRIGGS. I make the point of order that the gentleman's 
remarks are not germane to this amendment. 

Tke CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not understand that the 
gentleman’s remarks thus far are not germane to the question, 
and therefore overrules the point of order. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. The conduct of a political 
party relative to a former proposition exactly similar to this is 
certainly a matter that may we brought to the consideration 
of the House for its guidance in this discussion. The fact that 
the Democratic party has previously taken action on this subject 
which they now condemn may not perhaps have much weight 
with the world at large, but it ought to be considered germane 
and weighty on that side of the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does this bill simply make the grade 
of Lieutenant-General apply to General Miles, and is it to lapse 
when he has retired, or is it to be a perpetuity? 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. As I understand, it is to be a 
perpetuity. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then I am opposed to it. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. That, Mr. Speaker, to my 
mind is one of the advantages of the proposition, because I do 
not think this promotion should be made, as it was in the case of 
General Schofield, personal. When that act was passed there 
were not fifty members in this House. The effort to pass it was 
made several times unsuccessfully by a committee of the Demo- 
cratic party, and at last, one morning at 11 o'clock, when there 
were not fifty members here, the chairman of the Democratic 
Committee on Military Affairs brought it up and succeeded in 


passing it. 
Mr. HAY. Were you opposed to haying General Schofield 
made a Lieutenant-General? : 


Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. I took the ground then, as I 
do now, that the senior General Commanding the Army ought 
always to be a Lieutenant-General, of a rank higher than the gen- 
erals he was commanding; but that a particular man should not 
be singled out, as was done in the case of General Schofield, on ac- 
count of personal favoritism. I thought then as I think now] 

Mr. DRIGGS. Do you take the same ground in reference to the 
Adjutant-General? 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. I am not discussing that 
question; and if I did so, some courteous gentleman on that side 
would say I was out of order. The question before the House is 
with reference to the Lieutenant-General. 

Mr. COX. This bill, so far as General Corbin is concerned, 
does not apply, asI understand, to anybody but him. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. I understand that it does not. 
8 COX. Oh, no; it does not apply to anybody but General 
orbin. - 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Iam not discussing the Ad- 
jutant-General at present. I think that the General of the Army 
should always be a Lieutenant-General; but I thought then, as [ 
think now, that in consideration of the fact that the only gu 
als of the civil war who had been Lieutenant-Generals were Grant, 
Sherman, and Sheridan, it was not right, after such men as Han- 
cock and Meade and Thomas had gone to their graves as major- 
generals, to pick out another general, gallant and good officer as 
he was, and make him Lientenant-General. I think the senior 
General Commanding the Army should always be Lieutenant- 
General, or at any rate should always outrank the officers under 
him, and I confess I vote for it at this time with the more satis- 
faction because the person on whom the rank will now be con- 
ferred is a soldier so worthy and gallant and accomplished and 
successful as General Miles. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

he CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment is exhausted. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HULL] that the House nonconcur in the Senate amendment. The 
Chair understands that the gentleman from Missouri desires to 
move to concur with an amendment. Is the Chair correctly in- 
formed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iwill state that the amendment that I 
desired to offer was offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SULZER]; and the chairman of the committee pir. HULL] 
said that he would not agree to section 18 without that amend- 
ment was put in. 

% L. I would not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
desires to move to concur with an amendment. ; 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to offer that proviso, to come 
in at the end of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end = see 5 Len Nies — th 

be when in. Ne < es or re 
rank of Lientenant-General shall lapse.” = meee se 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to be heard for a few 
minutes on that. 

Mr. HULL. I will not insist on the debate being closed until 
after the gentleman is heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri to be to concur with the amendment 
which has been reported by the Clerk. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, I do not want to 
make any speech about the lieutenant-generalship, but I have one 
very well settled idea about this matter, without any reference 
whatever to the personality of General Miles, or anybody else. 
I regard him as a soldier, and what little personal relations 
I have had with him have been pleasant. I believe that the rank 
of Lieutenant-General is an extraordinary rank, an office of ex- 
traordinary importance, and always is or is always to be intended 
as an extraordinary honor to some soldier, by reason of extraor- 
dinary service. I am not undertaking to say whether General 
Miles is entitled to if or not, but I am opposed to conferring a 
tank that has never been conferred on any man except George 
Washington, Winfield Scott, Ulysses S, Grant, William T. Sher- 
man, Philip H. Sheridan, and John M. Schofield upon any man 
who accidentally, by length of service, however undistinguished, 
becomes the ranking pce gone of the United States Army 
by seniority—merely that and nothing more. 

The history of the Lieutenant-Generalcy in this country is an 
interesting bit of history. It was first conferred upon General 
Washington, as a special mark of honor, after he had been Presi- 
dent, at the time when a war appeared to be brewing with France. 
He was not only made Lieutenant-General, but as a further evi- 
dence of the love and confidence of the people, he was given un- 
usual authority of appointing his own major-generals and brig- 
adiers—which he did—a formance unparalleled in our annals. 
The rank of Lieutenant-General lapsed with him, and was never 
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revived until it was bestowed upon Gen. Winfield Scott many 


years later. 

It lapsed with him, and was never revived until President 
Lincoln concluded to place Grant in command of all the Union 
armies in 1864. Then it was bestowed upon General Sherman 
and General Sheridan, lapsing with the latter. 

After that we had no Lieutenant-General until—during the 
Fifty-third Congress—the rank was revived for the benefit of Gen. 
John M. Schofield. 

Again it lapsed with his retirement, and we have had no Lieu- 

. tenant-General since. 

ihe prenant bill proposes to create the rank of Lieutenant- 
General in perpetuity, and to that I am unalterably opposed. 

Now let us suppose a case. Because we walloped the Spaniards 
in ‘‘jig” time is no reason on earth why, within this generation 
and in a very few years, we may not have a stupendous war 
with some power of the first class. Miles will go out in two or 
three years, as I understand it. Then some major-general, I do 
not know who and I do not care who, that nobody may think is 
fit to command the armies of the United States in a time of war, 
will stand, with the rank of Lieutenant-General, in the pathway 
of the promotion of the soldiers who distinguish themselves on 
the field of battle. 

The rank of Lieutenant-General is a rank that ought to be held 
open to confer on the man who wins great military laurels in 
actual service on the field. There can not be any gainsaying that 
proposition, and unless you put a limit on it there is some lienten- 
ant in the Army who will begin immediately to use his political 
influence to-morrow to get himself boosted over his fellows hav- 
ing commissions of the same date as his, in order that he may be 
the senior captain, major, lieutenant-colonel, colonel, brigadier- 

eneral, and major-general, in order to climb to this high rank. 
fem in favor of restricting it to soldiers of the class who have WNorn 
it before, and there is no other sensible view to take of it either, 


r Al. 

Mr. H Mr. Chairman, I call for a vote. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on motion of the gen- 


tleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. A parliamentary inquiry. I understood 
the Chair to state that the motion of the tleman from Missouri 
was to concur with an amendment. As I understood, the gentle- 
man offered a motion to amend the Senate amendment, 

Mr. HULL. That would not be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
that motion would not be in order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, when we go 
Committee of the Whole, as I understand the parliamentary 
uation in Committee of the Whole, it is in order to amend a Sen- 
ate amendment. It was so held by Speaker Carlisle, and it is 
subject, as I understand parliamentary law, to an amendment in 
Committee of the Whole. If we were in the House, the only 
proposition that would bein order would be to concur with an 
amendment, but we go into Committee of the Whole, as Speaker 
Carlisle said in his decision, for the purpose of perfecting the 
amendment for the House to vote on. 


tion to the one . i 
to concur at all, and it prevents the real sentiment of the House 
being shown as to the effect of the am: ent, We went into 
the Committee of the Whole so that we could properly perfect 
these amendments and then vote on them as they are perfected. 
I think the Chair will recognize that from the ruling of Mr, 
Speaker Carlisle. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say at this point 
that the adoption of this amendment removes the proposition from 
any possible conference and sends it to the Senate, and if the Sen- 
ate adopts the amendment of the House it makes the provision 
absolute Jaw. I think we ought to understand that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama UN- 
DERWOOD] made a point of order, and the Chair, in ruling, will 
state that it is not com t to do a thing in committee which 
the House can not do. is being a conference report upon Which 

House is to act, the House can nonconcur or can concur with 
an amendment. This amendment may be submitted to the House 
as the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole, and may be 
amended in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Chair has made his mind fully 
on the point, I will have nothing more to say. not, Ishould be 
glad to read from Speaker Carlisle's decision on that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is very clear that his ruling is 


Mr. DE ARMOND. I want to be heard a moment, Mr. Chair- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, the phase of this question 
before the House now illustrates, I think, very well what we are 
soon to come to, The present proposition is to make General 
Miles a Lieutenant-General. e proposition before us was to 
nonconcur and allow this matter to go to conference. If we 
nonconcur and it goes to conference, it might be that the Senate 
3 withdraw this amendment or their conferees agree to with- 

Ww it. 

It might be that the House conferees would not agree toit. It 
Hi, — be that if they do agree to it the conference report would 
be beaten when brought to the House. If, however, the motion 
to concur in the amendment with this amendment is agreed to, 
then; — the gentleman from Iowa has stated, the matter would 

ended. 

Now, I for one am to making a Lieutenant-General out 
of General Miles or anybody else at thistime. If this personal 
promotion is to be made on this amendment, then all the argu- 
ment against making a personal promotion, when it comes to the 
next one, will be gone. I think there is no reason why this par- 
ticular 1 should be picked out and made a Lieutenant- 
General. Nobody has reflected upon his worth. Nobody has re- 
flected upon his services. But it is not unjust to say of him that 
his services do not bear compari with those of the men who 
heretofore have been Lieutenant-Generals of our Army. 

I believe there is no good reason why he should be a Lieutenant- 
General. I believe there is no reason why an exception 
should be made in his case; and I believe, moreover, that if by 
means of this amendment an exception is made in his case, the 
case of General Corbin being much like it, that case will be pre- 
judged and determined by it. I think there is no reason why 
either of these amendments should be adopted, and I think there 
are abundant reasons why each of them should be rejected. 

Therefore I hope that the amendment offered by my colleague 
will not be adopted. I hope that the House not concur in 
this amendment in any shape or form, and that it will not concur 
in the amendments to follow it. I hope there will not be any 
picking out of particular pornon without sufficient reason for 
extraordinary honors, to the prejudice of other men quite as 
worthy and with no cause for the unjust discrimination, 

I hope this amendment will be voted down. I hope this propo- 
sition to concur with an amendment will fail. I hope this bill 
will be sent to conference with the conferees understanding that 
if it comes back with this amendment in it the conference re 
will have to take its chances of getting through, and that there 
will be serious opposition to it. 

I hope the suggestion will be carried to the Senate that when 
legislation totally distinct from any in the bill, legislation entirel 
independent and ha to do with it, is forced into 
put upon the bill by the te, the House will not tamely acquiesce, 
At least such favoritism as that shown these two generals, at the 
expense of other generals, should come into the bill in a regular 
way, to be considered in a way. I hope that the proposi- 
tion will be voted down and bill go to conference, and the con- 
ferees on the po of the House will understand that there will 


amendment. 

Mr. HULL. Then I ask for a vote upon my motion to non- 
concur. 

The question was taken; and the motion to nonconcur was 


agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment numbered 19: 

“Sec.3. That the Adjutant-General of the Army shall have the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a general in the Army of the United States, and om 
his shall receive the : Provided, That 


retirement e re pay of rank: 
whonever a v: shall occur in the office of Adjutant-General on the ex- 
iration of the service of the present incumbent the Adjutant-General shall 
thereatter have the rank, pay, and allowances of a brigadier-general.” 
Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee recom- 
mend that the House nonconcur in this amendment. And now, 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
amendment be limited to ten minutes. s 
Mr. HAY. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that I wish 
to ask the committee to agree to an amendment which I propose, 
Mr. HULL. Toconcur with an amendment? 
Mr. HAN. No, sir. I want to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and to nonconcur in the whole amendment. 


ughter. 
lr Pa TNE, That can not be done. 


1900. 
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Mr. HULL. I have already moved to nonconcur, and asked 
unanimous consent that all debate be limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Ihave no objection to that, except 1 wish tosubmit 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate upon this amendment be limited to ten 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. DRIGGS. I object. 

Mr. HAY. I desire to know whether I can offer an amendment 
to the Senate amendment and instruct the conferees not toconcur 
in any part of the amendment offered by the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the motion to in- 
struct would be more proper in the House, not in the Committee 
of the Whole. : 

Mr. HAY. I can not offer an amendment in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has a right to move to con- 
cur with an amendment when the bill reaches the House. The 
Chair understands that the gentleman moyes an amendment, and 
that the House concur? 

Mr. HAY. I move that the House nonconcur with the Senate 
after my amendment is adopted, if it is. 

The CHAIRMAN, That motion is in order, and will have pre- 
cedence. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. HULL. What has become of my request that all debate 
be closed in ten minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
vague objected. 

r. HAY. I did not object. 

Mr. HULL. I do not want to be cut off the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood and clearly heard 
somebody object. 

Mr. DRIGGS. I objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that general debate upon this amendment be limited to 
ten minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. DRIGGS. Pending that, I would like to ask the tle- 
man from Iowa that I may talk on the amendment, and as to 
how I would like to haveit acted upon; otherwise I would object. 

Mr. HULL. I would not agree to anything about time now. 

Mr. DRIGGS. Then I object. 

Mr. HULL. Then I move that all debate upon this amend- 
ment be closed in ten minutes. 


The motion was a to. 
offer the amendment which I send to the 


Mr. HAY. Now 
Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
1 In line 6, after the word rank.“ strike out all down to the end of the sec- 
on. 


Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. Chairman—— n 

Mr. HULL. Iraise the point of order that the amendment can 
not be amended, unless with concurrence, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the motion of the 
gentleman from Virginia is to concur, with this amendment. 

Mr. HAY. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair so held; and that it had prefer- 
ence, 

Mr. HAY. No, sir; I do not make that motion. I desire to 
amend the Senate amendment, or, rather, to offer a substitute for 
the amendment offered by the Senate. 

Mr. HULL. Well, Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
that can only be done upon concurrence with an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. e point of order of the tleman is well 
taken. It only remains for the House to do two things—to concur 
or nonconcur with an amendment. À 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I shall avail myself of the 
order of the House and place in the Recorp the Army Register’s 
statement of the military career of General Corbin, and I will 
point out from the official record that General Corbin has served 
in actual service in field, camp, and bivouac more time than half 
of the major-generals and brigadier- in the Army to-day, 

hold in my hand the official record, which will show that from 
the time when he entered the Army in 1862 down until he was 
promoted or appointed in the staff department of the Army he 
served in the hardest and most onerous and bloodiest department 
of our service; fought with the Army of the Cumberland, leading 
his regiment in a desperate charge at Overton Hill, at Nashville, 
and served ten whole years on the battle line of the Indian wars, 
suffering privations equal to that of any other man living, and 
then came to his present position as major in the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's Department. 
I know General Corbin; I knew him in the Army; I served in 
the same command with him. I know exactly what I am talking 
about; and a more unselfish, a more self-sacrificing soldier never 
wore the blue of the American Army. 

I knew Corbin when he was a young and ambitious soldier, en- 
tering the service at the very early age of 18 years, and I have 
known him ever since. In this connection, I print for the benefit 


of the public his full military record, including the unfortunate 
difficulty that he had during the war which resulted in his trial 
by court-martial, and which resulted in a finding and judgment 
of the court that I have never seen before. 

In this, instead of merely finding him not guilty,” they go 
further and say: The court does therefore most honorably acquit 
him, the said Lieut. Col. H. C. Corbin, Fourteenth United States 
Colored Infantry;” and yet heartless ghouls, men who never lifted 
asword or fired a shot in behalf of the Government, men with 
souls as sordid as the darkness of the pit, have sought to injure 
the reputation of this magnificent soldier. Let the people read 
this record, Mr. Chairman, and then I will venture this interrog- 
atory: Standing as we are at a point where those who helped to 
save their country in 1861-1865 are rapidly moving off the stage 
of action, how many of them all, how many of all of us can point 
to a record so brilliant, so splendidly brilliant, as can this young 
Ohio soldier? 


MEMORANDUM OF THE MILITARY SERVICE OF BRIG. GEN. HENRY C. CORBIN 
UNITED STATES ARMY, ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 


Henry C. Corbin, a native of Ohio (born September 15, 1842), entered the 
volunteer service of the United States d. the war of the rebellion as a 


ninth Ohio Volunteer try, serving 
respectively, until November 14, Se he was appointed a major of the 
Fourteenth United States Colored try, having been examined and found 
qualified by a board of officers. 

In the following year (March 4, 1864) he was promoted to lieutenant- 
colonel, and — —— made colonel of the Fourteenth United 
States Colored Infantry. (See Appendix A.) He was honorably dischar, 
from the volunteer service March h the brevet of brigadier- 


services. 
on of a brief service with the 7 5 of the Ohio (July 28 
to November, , he served with his command in the Army of the Cum- 


to 


ook. engaged in Indian campaignin 


at stations in the 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas; and conducted 


of 

heise — Ais mostly in 
com 

of the Bio ¢ 


and official reports of su TS, 
During the be pare erican war he was 

major-general of yolunteers, which was declined. 
Manch, 1900. 


E. 
ered the TESA of 


APPENDIX A. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST, 
New York City, August 12, 1865. 
Hon. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 

SIR: Allow me to recommend the promotion of Lieut. Col. Henry C. 
Corbin of the Fourteenth United States Colored Infantry to the 3 
of that regiment to your favorable consideration. Colonel Corbin se: 
with his regiment, oi 


faithful in the performance o! duties, and in his 
considerate, just, and firm. I him as a valuable officer and especially 
nanan for that branch of the service in which he is employed. 


, your obedient servani 
= z t JOSEPH HOOKER, 


Major-General, Commanding. 
A true wire 
H. C. CORBIN, 
Brevet Brigadier General Volunteers. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF GEORGIA, 
PROVOST-MARSHAL-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
A Ga., July 31, 1865. 
Hon. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D.C. 

Sır: Learning that a vacancy is about to occur in the office of colonel of 
the Fourteenth Regiment United States Colored 2 I take the liberty 
of inviting your attention tothe claims of Lieut. Col. Henry C. Corbin, of 
that regiment, to the above position. 5 a 

Lieutenant-Colonel Corbin has been a long time in the service, and most of 
the time in active and his r ent, the Fourteenth United States 
Colored Infantry, is perhaps the best drilled and disciplined regiment of any 
of that arm of the service in this division of the Army, much of which is due 
to -n energy and — a A of a oe onel g= bin. 

y, your o ent servan 
—— H. GROSVENOR, 
Bet. Brig. Gen. and P. M. G., Dept. Gn. 
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HEADQUARTERS Post, Chattanooga, Tenn., August 13, 1865. 


ECC pattawes prety eNi 
‘ourteen’ n a o autry eve’ u 
necessary to a officer. His a ty, integri a vale ate are un- 


doubted, in consequence of which he e 12 ithe confi aes * esteem of 
every commanding officer connected with the Corps d'Afrique, in the De- 
parinn of the Tennessee. 
In vie of the above, I do very respectfully ‘and cheerfully recommend 
that Lieut. Col. Henry C. Corbin be promoted tothe colonelcy of his ment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Corbin justly claims the honor of brin gine tie reat 
ment up to its present high standard. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 1 AW. 
2 Colonel Sixteenth United States Colored Infantry, Commanding Post. - 
Official: 
W. JOSH VANCE, 
First Lieutenant and Adjutant, 
Fourteenth United States Colored Infantry. 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND BRIGADE, 
DIVISION OF EAST TENNESSEE, 
= Chattanooga, Tenn., August 23, 1865. 
The colonelcy of the Fourteenth United States Colored Infantry havin 
been vacant by the discharge of Colonel Morgan, I = 1 555 e a o 
certifying to the eminent qualifications of ieut, Co e 
same regiment, as an officer and a gentleman, ineke I Rah well fitted to fill 
the vacant position. I have known Lieutenant-Colonel 8 for a 8 —. 
time; have served with him in camps, on the march, and in action. I have 
always found him the same, ever attentive to his duties, and constantly look- 
ing out for the welfare of cominand and the interests of the service. 
From my former connection with him as hiscomman officer Iam enabled 
to say that the good condition of the Fourteenth 8 ees Colored In- 
fantry y principally due to his energetic —— 3 pleasure in rec- 
ommending him for promotion to a position ot opion; he is so 
admirably qualified to fill, and to which AAN and —.— le services would 
seem to entitle 
Very respectfully, L. JOHNSON, 
Colonel Forty-Sourth, United States Army, Commanding. 
Official copy: 


W. JosH VANCE, 
First Lieutenant and Adjutant, 
Fourteenth United States Colored Infantry. 


Camp FOURTEENTH UNITED STATES COLORED INFANTRY, 
Knoxville, Tenn., August 24, 1865. 
Brig. Gen. L. THOMA: 


Adjutant-General, United States Army. 


GENERAL: We, the . officers of the Fourteenth United States 
Colored Infan’ teal S hereby most one, —— 5 Lieut. Col. He 
C. Corbin, Fo nth United States Colo: be appointed colon a 
ot the Ae anea regiment, vice Tho: sang ag Moy organ, gned. 
Shar 1 5 Bi major, Fourteenth United Sta ee Infantry; 


at E. Munk, captain, Fourteenth United States Colored In- 
fan 8. F. Curtis, captain, Fourteenth United States Colored 
; A. C. Eny iee, Sap captain, Fourteenth United States Col- 
tain, Fourteenth United States 

; Wm. ae ayes captain, Fourteenth United 
; W. Tear, first lieutenant, Fourteenth 

United States Colored Infantry, and regimental quartermas- 
ter; D. K. Hassler, first lieutenant, Fourteenth United States 


Colored Infantry, and adjutant; O. A. first lieutenant, 
Fourteenth 8 States Colorei try; G. P. Thornton, 
first lieutenant, F. United States Colored Infantry; 


‘antry; 

H. H. Guernsey, first lieutenant, Fourteenth United States Col- 
F. McNeill, first lieutenant, Fourteenth Uni ted 

tes Colored EAA J. A. Mitchell, first lieutenan 
lored | Infantry; 72 Jones, 1 nten- 


nfantry; D. A. Cun- 
‘antry; J. Frank er, first lieutenant, Fourteenth United 


IA Colored i infantry, Jonn De Intant second lieutenant, 
Fourteenth United 8 osh 


Saians 2 5 
geon, Fourteenth United Plates Gier Infan antry; 
reene, assistant surgeon, Fourteenth United States Clored 
Infantr try. 
A true copy 
W. JOSH VANCE, 
First Lieutchant and 2 
Fourteenth United arty Colored Infantry. 


Proceedings of a board of officers anki in pursuance to the following 


order, viz: 
[Special Order No. 54.] 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF TENNESSEE, 
Knoxville, Tenn., August 28, 1865. 
[Extract.] 

IV. A board of officersis hereby appointed to examine and report uponthe 
qualifications of officers of the Fourteenth United States Colored Infantry 
who may present themselves as 9 for ee to the coloneley 
of that regiment made vacant b; exe resignation of Col. T. J. Morgan. 

Detail for the board: Col. L. orty-fourth United States Colored 
Infant: Col. P. H. Keegan, Eleventh sth han Volunteer Infantry; —— 
Frank | Tullidge. Fifty-seventh Indiana Veteran Volunteers, and assistan’ 

i tor- -general Department of Tennessee. 
y command of Major-General Stoneman: 
B. H. POLK, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

In pursuance tothe amare orders, the board convened at Knoxville. Tenn., 
August 28, 1865. Present: Col. L. Johnson, Forty-fourth United States Col- 
ored Infantry; Col. P. H. Koogan, Rie Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry. and Capt. Frank Tu Fifty-seventh Indiana Veteran Volunteers 
and assistant inspector-general Yepartment of Tennessee. 

The board then proceeded to the examination, theoretically, of Lieut. — 
H. C. Corbin, Fourteenth United States Colored Infantry, as to his fitn 
and qualifications to the colonelcy of the Fourteenth Uni States Colored 


pana after due consideration it is the opinion of the board that Lient. 
Corbin, Fourteenth United States Colored Infantry, is in SAY 
respect well qualified to fill the position of full colonel of colored troo) 
attainments. b energy, and experience well fitting him for that grade. 
Noother officers presenting themselves, pe peas then adjourned sine die. 


Colonel Forty-fourth United States Colored Infantry. 
Colonel Eleventh Michigan Volunteer infantry. 
FRANK G. TULL 
Capt., Fifty-seventh Ind. Vet. Vol. Ry 
and Assist. Insp. Gen. Dept. of n. 
Byt. Col. B. H. POLK, 
Assistant Adjutant- general Department of Tennessee. 


(Letter head of First National Bank.] 
TOLEDO, OHIO, January 23, 1867. 
DEAR SIR: At the request of Henry C. Corbin, lieutenant, Seventeenth In- 


fantry, United States Army, late — Fourteenth United States Colored 
Infantry and brevet b 


Infan 
Col. H. 


Deca 
to 29, inclusive. Hie d. Was lieutenant-colonel of the Fourteenth United States 


Colored Infantry, aa rates very efficient service and distinguished him- . 


self in the charge made by his ment ene October 28, Which was made at his 
suggestion and was a very brilliant one. 
Iam, respectfully, your obedient servant. 
CHS. C. 5 
Late Brigadier-General and Brevet Ma, agor 
United States 8 
Hon. E. M. STANTON. 
Secretary of War. 


New York, January 17, 1867. 
DEAR Str: I pare the honor to commend an So Corbin, lieutenant, 
Seventeenth Uni States Infantry, for promotion brevet to such rank 
in the Army of the United States as one of the most ‘aithful of volunteer 
colonels deserves. Lieutenant Corbin served with his regiment under my 
command in Tennessee, and his duties with great fidelity. 
Very respectfully, B. FISK, 


CLINTON 
2 Brevet Major-General, United States Volunteers. 


Hon. E. M. STANTO. 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 


APPENDIX B. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, October 81, 1867. 


Sır: You are hereby informed that the President of the 8 States has 


appointed you, for t and meritorious services at Decatur, Ala., a major 
by 77... tbe Uuleed heaton to rank an enak tes chem 
yof * should the Senate, at their next session, advise and con- 


ar thereto, you will be commissioned acco giy. 

Immediate! E — receipt hereof, please to 9 to this 88 
through the Adjutant t General of the Army, your acceptance or nonaccep 
ance; and with your letter of acceptance return the oaths herewith 3 


properly filled up, subscribed, and attested, and report your birthplace. 
and the State of which you were a permanent resident. z Peen 5 
Secretary * Mur ad interim. 


. H. C. CORBIS, 
nited States Army, Fort Craig, N. Mex. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, October 31, 1867. 

SIR: You are 8 that the President of the United States has 

sppointed yon, for t and meritorious service at the battle of Nashville, 
enn., a 1 by brevet, in the service of the United States, to 

rank as such from the 2d day of March, 1867; should the Senate, at thelt ne next 

session, advise and consent thereto, you will be commissioned 5 
Immediately on receipt hereof, reof, please tocommunicate to this Department, 

through the Adjutant-General of the Army, your acceptance or nonaccept- 

ance; ee your aaa bows of E ee L the oath: 3 inclosed, 

rly up, su a an your age, 
1 | Proper! State of which you rS. a permanent 9 9 _ GRANT, 


U. S 
Secretary of Was ad interim, 
Bvt. Lieut. Col. H. C. CORBIN. 
United States Army, Fort Craig, N. Mex. 


APPENDIX G. 
HEADQUARTERS Post, Chattanooga, Tenn., March 24, 1866. 


GEN : Lhave Pe honor to recommend Col. H. C. Corbin, Fourteenth 
United States Col Colored Infantry, to your favorable consideration. The Colonel 
seeks an appointment in the Army, and if soa ted 


the service would obtain a young man of cag exp „industry, and efficiency. 
Ih he — hin} be successful in obtaining th esired 
Very respectfully, your obedient pen Ee a 


WM. B. GAW, 
W Sixteenth United States Colored Infantry. 
Maj. Gen. Geo. H. TH 
Commanding Military | ‘Division of the Tennessee. 
First indorsement.] 


HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OF EAST TENNESSEE, March 24, 1866. 


Respectfully forwarded, approved, and recommended. Whilst under my 
command Colonel Corbin has maintained discipline and efficiency in his r: 


ment. 
z VAN O. GILLEM, 
Major-General t Unvied States Volunteers, 
{Second indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS MIDDLE DIVISION 8 
Nashville, March 31, 1866. 
93 forwarded a: sorora General Gillem and Colonel Gaw havo 
immediate commanders of Colonel Corbin Set aonb tetera 
past, which gives their recommendation much we KEA 


EO. H. TEURS 
Major-General, U. 8. A., Com ing. 


1900. 


HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT OF EAST TENNESSEE, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., January 1, 1366. 
To the Adjutant-General United States Army. 

GENERAL: I beg leave to recommend to your favorable notice for appoint- 
ment in the United States Army Col. Henry C. Corbin, Fourteenth United 
States Colored Infantry. Colonel Corbin isa young man (but 23 years old) of 
good education; a tactician and disciplinarian; has his regiment in fine 
condition—probably the best in this command; with experience would, I 
think, make a g officer in the repoa service. He bas served since early 
in 1862 as a commissioned officer. habits are unexceptionable. 


Very respectfully, 
ay 2 ALVAN C. GILLEM, 
Major-General, 


LOUISVILLE, KY., September 6, 1866. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR: F 
Permit me to recommend to your favorable consideration the application 
of Henry C. Corbin, late colonel of the Fourteenth United States Colored In- 
fantry, and brevet general. He was a lieutenant of the Seventy-ninth Ohio, 
one of my regiments, and was one of my best’ofticers—intelligent, brave, ener- 
etic, and skillful. 1 parted with him with deep regret when transferred to 
he Fourteenth. He 
thorough soldiers of the 
with honor to himself an 


said regiment in a masterly manner and made 
ving them drilled perfectly and fighting them 
to them. I am satisfied that no better appoint- 
ment can be made tocommand one of the regular colored ents than this 
applicant. I therefore warmly recommend his appointment, feeling that the 
public interest —— promoted by said appointment and justice done a meri- 


torious officer. 
W. T. WARD, 
Late Brevet Major-General. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF TENNESSEE, 
OFFICE PROVOST-MARSHAL-GENERAL, 
Knoxville, Tenn., October 15, 1865. 
Dear GENERAL: I write zs this note in behalf of Byt. Brig. Gen. Henry 
©. Corbin, colonel Fourteenth United States Colored Infantry, who desires 
an appointment in the Regular Army. General Corbin has been in the Army 
since July, 1862, and, from reputation and what I know of him personally, has 
always proved himself a fine soldier and a brave man. He was with you in 
the after Forrest. He is a warm personal friend of mine, and Laskit on 
old scores that you do what you can for him. He will reflect creditably upon 
any position your recommendation may aid him to procure. You will never 
regret any inflaence you may use in his behalf. 
I am, General, very respectfully, B. H. POLK, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Maj. Gen. L. H. ROUSSEAU. 
[Indorsement.] 
fully forwarded. I recommend Colonel Corbin to have been an 
excellent soldier, and I am sure he would do credit to himself and render 
ae service to the Government if appointed to a place in the Regular 
rmy. 


L. H. ROUSSEAU. 
AUGUST 21, 1866, 
HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT OF HUNTSVILLE, 
Huntsville, Ala., April 1, 1866. 
Sin: I have the honor most respectfully to recommend Col. Henry C. 
Corbin, Fourteenth N United States Colore Infantry, for appoint- 
ment in the Army of the United States. As his superior and commanding 


officer for a len, of time, Iam enabled to say that I deem him eminently 
establishm: 


Colonel Corbin has participated with his command in a number of engage, 
ments, he being nearly always in command (even while lieutenant-colonel)- 
and his conduct, es; y at the battle of Nashville and the pursuit of Hood's 
army, was meritorious and creditable. 
the organization of his regiment he rendered most efficient services, 

and to efforts is mainly due the good condition of his command with ref- 
Sire 5 give testimony regarding Colonel Corbin 

ves me great pleasure ve ony n; one rbin's 
military capacity and [hope and respectfully request that this recommenda 
tion receive such consideration as it may merit. 


Very y. your obedient servant, 
L. JOHNSON, 
Colonel Forty-fourth United States Colored Infantry, 
Late Commanding Firs lored Brigade, Army of the 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL U. 8. A. 
Washington, D. G 


APPENDIX D. 


Service in the line. Second lieutenant, Seventeenth * May 11, 1866; 
accepted August 20, 1866; captain, be, ire ar Infantry, July 28, 1868; ac- 
igen December 31, 1866; transferred to enty-fourth Infantry November 


„1809. 
As second lientenant of the Seventeenth Infantry. N 3. 1866, 
at Fort Gratiot, Mich., and Independence, Mo.,to October, 1866; recruiting 
for the Tenth Cavalry, at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to November, 1866. Ac- 
cepted appointment as captain of the Thirty-eighth United States Infantry, 
December 31, 1866; with company and en route to and at Austin, Tex., to Jan- 
uary 2, 1867; en route and on delay to February 18, 1867; on regimental re- 
cruiting service, Nashville, Tenn., to June, 1867. 

Rejoined the Thirty-eighth Infantry, July 6, 1867, and served with it on fron- 
tier duty Fort Hays, Kans., guarding overland stage road nst hostile In- 
dians, toSeptember 4, 1867; on march toand at Fort Craig, N. Mex., to February 
2,1869, being engaged on ascout to the Rio Tolomas in September, 1868; on the 
march to and at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., to October 4, 1839, being in command 
of an expedition after Apache Indians, near the Gila River, March 18 to April 
1, 1869, and being engaged in the action with the Indians and ee eir 
camp at San Francisco Mountains, New Mexico, March 26, 1889, and in action 
with Indians near Fort Bayard, N. Mex., September 29, 1869. On march to 
and at Fort Clark, Tex., to June 23, 1871, being engaged in surveying and 
building wagon road from Fort Clark to Fort McKavett, Tex.. and on a scout 
to Beaver Lakes. Texas, August 23 to September 14, 1870; on the march to 
and at Fort McKavett, Tex., June 28, 1871, to September 25, 1872: at Fort 


prom Tex. (at Point Isabel, Tex., August 18 to October 7, 1875), to Fe 


With company at Fort Rin; d, Tex., to September 9. 1876; on d at 
Barracks, ber 5 to 19, 1876; commanding ices 


i 
Columbus Ohio, Octo 


uary 11, 1877; on duty at 
Columbus Ohio, to March 1, 1877; on duty at_the Executive n- 
sion to May 25, 1877. Was epoca 3 of the Sitting Bull Commis- 
sion, going north as far as Fort McLeod, Northwest Territory, to November 
24. . December, 187, was d on recruiting service in Washington, 
D. C., to June 18, 1880. 


and post of Aiken, S. C., October 24, 1876, to Jam 
Barracks, 


APPENDIX E. 

Service in the Adjutant-General’s Department.—Major, assistant adjutante 
general, June 16, ; accepted June 18. 1880; lieutenant-colonel, assistant 
adjutant-general, June 7. 1889; colonel, assistant adjutant-general, May 20, 
18%; brigadier-general, adjutant general, February 25, 1808; accepted Feb- 


ruary 26, 1893. 

Appointed ior and assistant 8 June 16, 1880. and on duty 
in the Adjutant General's Office to September 1, 1882; was special aid to Gen- 
eral Hancock, acting master of ceremonies and secretary of the Yorktown 
Centennial Commission, in October, 1881; assistant adjutant- general. Depart- 
ment of the South, September 4, 1882, to November 1, 1883; assistant adjutant- 
general, Division of the Missouri, November 20, 1883 (being absent in the field 
with General Miles in Indian Territory, July 12 to 26, 1 and at Pine Ridge 
Agency, S. Dak., during the Sioux cam January 4 to 22, 1891) to March 
7, 1801: utant-general, Department of Arizona (in the field in connection 
with the disturbancesat the eg — Indian W ding June 25 to July 9, 1861), to 
December 2, 1892; on duty in the Adjutant-General’s Office, Washington, 
from December 8, 1892, until October 15, 1895; adjutant-general, Department 
the Adjutant General, Washington’ September 23, 187, to February 25, 1808, 

e Adjutan ne n, mber „to February 
when appointed Adjutant-General of the Army. 


Summary of efficiency reports relating to General Corbin, filed in, the War De- 
partment, which were made by his superior officers, prior to his acceptance of 
commission as Adjutant-General (February 25, 1898). 

Gen. C. McKeever, Acting Adjutant-General (June 30, 1890): 


“Attention to duty and general conduct excellent. A good staff officer. 


Competent for detail: suited to his position in the Adjutant-General’s Office. 
A faithful and meritorious officer." 

rer Gen. J. M. Schofield (June 30, 1890): 

SA Able and judicious. Has 


tention to duty and general conduct goa 
rgo 


shown special ability in the ment of bodies of all sorts and con- 

ditions of men. Would be a selection for any unusual service w 

3 be required ot an e p? 

0 185 Gen. A. McD. McCook, commanding Department of Arizona (June 
“General summary excellent. Has zeal and ability in his fession. 

Marked ability for any military duty imposed upon him. This officer by his 


devotion and attention to duty makes an efficient adjutant-general of the 
department.” 

The Adjutant-General (June , 1895): 

General summary of report is excellent. Should be intrusted with im- 
portant duties reguiring judgment and discretion.” 

Maj. Gen. W. Merritt, Department of East (June 30, 1897): 
excellent. Can be trusted with important duties. Is qualified 
for his position. Fitted for the duties of his department. Colonel bin is 
second senior colonel in his department, and in due time is well worthy and 
fitted to be at its head.“ 


“Summary 


APPENDIX F, 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, February 19, 1900. 
Sır: I beg to call your attention toa communication—a copy of which is in- 
closed herewith—sent by my predecessor to your committee on the 5th of July, 
1898, in toa then pending before Con fixing the rank of t 
Adjutant-General of the Army and providing t that officer should have 
the rank of majo: eral. I understand that the bill od the Senate at 
ed to receive final consideration in the House before the 
time of adjournment. 
J inclose a draft of a bill containing such a provision, and I earnestly rec- 
k which would thus be conferred u the 


upon to perform. At the time of the act of Augu „ 1861, when the rank of 
brigadier-general was established as the rank to be held by the Adjutant- 
General, most of the chiefs of the staff departments ranked as colone 

Since that time ere have been sa vely elevated to the rank of briga- 
dier-general, and at the | presens time the rank of the Adjutant-General 
among the heads of the de ents depends solely upon the date of 
his commission. He is nowseventh in order of rank among the eleven heads 
of the staff departments. - 

There can be no Sener gr that in the past the administration of the War 
Department has suffered from having a number of chiefs of bureaus, all with 
substantially equal rank, and frequently not —— to a common 
The office of the Adjutant-General is the proper um through w. 
action of these various bureaus should be coordinated and unified. It is the 

r central point of military administration. Tho successful conduct of 
administration would be greatly promoted by the change now 


Very respectfully, 
7 3 ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War. 
The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives. 
[Inclosure.] 
A bill fixing the rank of the Adjutant-General of the Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Adjutant-General of the Army 

all have the rank, pay, and allowances of a major-general in the Army 
of the United States. 


urpose, ` 
ich the 


WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, July 5, 1898. 


Sin: The bill (S. 4851) fixing the rank of the Adjutant-General of the Army, 
having been referred for report, the following remarks and recommenda- 
tion are submitted: 

The Adjutant-General is the immediate executive officer of the Secretary 
the Commanding General of the Army, and not infrequently the 

is, under the law, charged with all that relates to 
the organization of the volunteer forces and the recruitment of the Army. 
The work so recently done has been of a character calling for the highest 
order of executive ability and professional information. This work, now 
accomplished. calls for substantial recognition. 

Attention is called to the fact that the adjutants general of the States, 
with whom the Adjutant-General of the Army is in frequent, and, in time of 


and administration of all things 


war, almost constant communication, have, in many cases, the rank of major- 
FFC the Adjutant-General of the Army should 
ve at soqua tani 


of igre eral was fixed at an early period as the appro- 

riate rank for the Adiatant Generel of the 3 but 1 has 

u — all 3 nations that this office should clo with much 
5 . 2 Vagel 20 85 5 Austria, Ital: 

coun such as England, Germany, nce, Aus y 

and eve even Wace Spain, aud Beeten the sink OF ot major-general or field: 


=, 2 5 upon the adjutant-general, or, as he is sometimes 
term ci of staff.” 


major-ge 
ey do, the hag Seren and movement of ay wl 
a rege t of and 
on therewith, 


records, fairness and justness of decision, 

pertaining to the whole Army, regulars and 

volunteers, for use in the settlement, of pensions and miscellaneous claims 
1 the existence and campaigns ot the Army, is 77 

In the immediate past, the Adjutant General has been sudden] 

to 8 and direct, under the Secretary of War, a 5 

Armyof over 250,000 men. The necessity for investing the A utant-General 

wit. igher rank has become most 3 during the emergency. 


She pasigo of this bill is earnestly recommen: 

ery respectfully, 

The CHAIRMAN MILITARY COMM. 
United Si 


and 
ty for accuracy of 


R. A. ALGER, Secretary of War. 
s Senate. 


5 APPENDIX G. 
The Adjutant-General to Senator Davis. 
War DEPARTMENT, al Save tyne 898 
Hon. CUSHMAN K. i 
te, States Senate. 
DEAR SIR: My attention has been called to certain n 4 gard per re iad 
2 to set forth extracts from a memorial that is to have 
itted to oP ig tec are in the nature of charges affecting my record 
as an officer of t 
So far as these . or any others may be . 5 of consideration 
or attention, I desire to 1 your command ding you to make 
a search 


on of 


ing of radical evils wi te guik roaa 
lies in my power, this rule is followed in the administration of 
General's caer and I shall not shrink from 


peg so far as 
the Adjutant- 
having the same rule 


on or ay whole. 
of General Orders 
e Cumberland, dated 


marti ng from on 
tion is invited to the unusual expression of 
“Most honorably acquit.” That the court was barge! ow gv of officers of expe- 
rience and u character goes without 3 and 5 find- 
—.— and approval were in all Dee regular and has never been 


ed. 
3 attention is also invited to a copy of the official report poco here- 
pm of the 5 of the dhe ng oh United States Colored 
tur, Ala., auring the la 
1 in volume are pagos. tit tot Sct Ei the Records of the Union 
‘ederate Armies, 1 — 8 w hich report — by Hie 
— ah T which 


8 21210 f ts findings, to wit: 


osing 
service, it has 
My service in the Volunteer 
red nearly pen honest and f po e held commissions of 
ades, from second lieutenant to and including that of colonel, wih fre: 
ier-general, from of W. I was honorably 
but General Grant, while Becr Secretary of War ad 8 0 
years after the trial herein discussed had of record in the ar Depart 
ment), conferred upon poe: Bor thority of the Seiden two brevets. one o of 
or, for gallant and meri ous conduct in ig 2 battle of Deca’ 
the battle of Nashville 


now cl 
Modest: though 


and another of lieutenant-colonel, for like service in 
(copies of w. are inclosed), 1 anaa the exact dates set forth in the 
specifications to the 

Follo the es servico T I was appointed a 


Jay: . 
menta, and o far ee Sarees out the 


with 5 in W. y first ten 
nt with my company in the then remo! 


Army were 

Territories of Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 9 ha in 
that time marched het te diff ‘ferent tions hostile Terns, having in 
changes of statton from (then western terminal of the 


to the Fort Bilog, aon 8 at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande—the dis traversed and difficulties of this service being fully 
understood only by those who have had the experience. 

ee puring all these ten years [ was never absent from gura sopie day from 
any cause whatever. I served fourteen years as a ie agen of infantry, and in 

the Adjutant-General's be ent. nine years in the grade of major, seven 

in ae lieutenant colonel, aud two F A rsin the grade of colonel, 

intmept as Adjutant- oe was the senior colo- 

Your attention —5 also invited hat the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE. 


JUNE 5, 


in the Regular Army more tham a itd of a century, an I have now served 
in Army more than a third of a 1 and I have been absent 
8 n duty fror from any cause less Aap whol: 

tte tg = S ade fae — ustice, and I am confident that 


it 15 io ado in 
Very ly, H. C. CORBIN, Adjutant-General. 


[General Orders, No. G.] 
Hogrs. First SEPARATES DIVISION ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., March 14, 1865. 

L Before a general court-martial which convened at Chattanooga. Tenn., 
pursuant to 8 Order No. 20 from headquarters First Separate ate Division 
Army of the Cumberland and of which Col. L. Johnson, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment United States Colored Infantry, is president, was arraigned and tried. 

First. Lieut. Col. Henry C. Corbin, Fourteenth Regiment United States 
Colored byte tak on the following charges: 

Charge first.—Cowardice. 

8 e —Misbehavior before the enemy in violation of the thirty- 
second article of war. 

Charge third.—Conduct {prejudicial to an officer and a gentleman. 

Charge Fourth. Conduct prej to good order aud in discipline. 

Findings of the court: Not guil 

The court does therefore dary 83 iy aed aogus pi aa tbe said Lieut. Col. 
H. C. an W uae States Colored 


m The TE and “indin of the . BES) AAT in tho fore- 

going cases Tot Lieut. Col. Henry C. Corbin and * * * Fourteenth United 
States Colored Infantry, are approved and confirmed. 

rest and Fob -Colonel Corbin and * * + willaccordingly be released from 
arres 


By ommi of Major-Genoral Bere 


S. B. MOE. 
Major and Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Report of Col. Thomas J. Morgan, Fourteenth United States Colored In- 


HEADQUARTERS FOURTEENTH U. S. COLORED INFANTRY, 
Decatur, Ala., October 31, 183%. 

LIEUTENANT: J have the honor to submit the following re repos’ of the opera- 
tions of the Fourteenth United States Colored Infantry, in the defense of 
Decatur, Ala., on the 27th, 28th, Wth, and 30th days of October, 1864: 

The regiment came to Stevenson, Ala.,from Chattanooga, Tenn., in obe- 
. Gen. James B. Steedman, and from Stevenson to 
örig. Gen. R. S. Granger, arriving in Decatur, Al 
„October 27. A detachment under Lioutenant-Colonel 


plas to ao 
* * * 


dience to orders from M 
tur. by 5 of 
on Thursday, 


Adjutant Avery, and Sergt. Maj. George Griffith did 
1 work. No officer failed to discharge his duty. During the night cf 
the 28th Lieutenant-Colonel Corbin, in charge of 250 men, picketed the left 
of the line and annoyed the enemy, who spent a greater portion of the night 
digging a new line of rifle pits nearer to our line. 
Sern command of the ent was turned over 85 Lieutenant - Colonel 
* 


THOS. J. MORGAN, 
Colonel Fourteenth United States Colored Infantry. 


Lient. CHARLES T. HEWITT, 
Eighteen 


teenth Michigan Infantry, Acting Assistant Adjutant-General, 


APPENDIX H. 


[Extract.] 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSION APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT TO INVESTI- 
GATE THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT IN THE WAR WITH 
SPAIN. 


Leesa Eaa . Gen. H. 5 Cor bin, * A ö 


condition ot 2 Fe kad when the declarati 
(ae sees os of the . to immediate ond to 
years, by which nearly every article 
of equipment not ip an ty — os the Army was disposed of and an 
on made for emergencies, rendered immediate effective expansion of 
e Aay impossible. 


the organization of the Army for active duty provision was made for 
eight ta kh of which UES fully 8 mug placed 8 the * 


During the organization and equipment of thoi Army a ARDY vender ` Se 
sare h from eac was received, showing what 1 they 25 
W P was needed, and a i copy of this report was furnish: 
ment. When important deficiencies were reported, the aoe 2 
called attention to the fact, and in most cases it was found that such defi. 
ciencies were due to the nonexistence of the articles. 

There were about 250 5 batteries, and se te o. ons in 
the 8 from only 25 of which came complaints, aside from those affecting 
the Medical Department. Invest m has shown that the most of these 
complaints were because of lack supplies not obtainable at first or were 
due tothe inexperience of officers in command, not, so far as we can discover, 
from any intentional neglect. Prompt action seems to have been taken in 
most cases to remedy them, but they were what occur naturally from new 
experiences, new conditions, unexpected and emergency movements, and, in 
fact, from the entirely new life, discipline, and training. 

In the staff eee about 400 regular officers, on the strength of their 
efficiency reco: were taken to fill the more responsible positions. Then it 
was found necessary to go outside and appoint irom civil life, the selections 
being frequently made from officers who kad had experience in the National 
Guard, graduates from military colleges and schools, and citizens whose 
business or professions fitted them for the positions for which they were se- 
lected. The testimony shows that they were honest and manifested a desire 
to become efficient in their duties. Not one been court martialed and 
but ow Seren 2a =a tent. 


The Adjutant General testified that there had not been a deficiency of 
dollar reported on the pari of a VORTO ECAN oi cor, and that he wished 
to make ta matter of record that in the distribution of many millions of 


1900. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


6749 


dollars during this war there was yet to be made the first charge of defalca- 
tion against an Army officer, regular or volunteer. 
* + * * * * + 
From the day war was declared until this hour the office of the Adjutant- 
General has San — 


ere, and the greater part 
days and at all hours when the eme cy required 
ere have been very few complaints this department. The rec- 
ords and testimony show that it has been prompt in its work, and has added 
greatly to the efficiency of the Army. 
* + * * * * * 
FEBRUARY 9, 1899. 


APPENDIX I. 


The character of the task involved in the accomplishment of but one of 
the many duties supervised by the Adjutant-General of the Army is barely 
suggested by a statement showing the expansion and contraction of the or- 
ga forces of the United States, but which can convey no idea, to those 
not actually engaged in the work, of the vast labor involved in its consum- 


In April, 1898, the Regular Army consisted of 2,142 officers and 26,010 men; 
by the end of May this force, including State volunteers, was expanded to 
8,412 officers and 155,180 men. an increase of-6,269 officers and 129,140 men, and 
four months later to 11.218 officers and 261,400 men, an average monthly incre- 
ment of 2,269 officers and 58,840 men. 

The signing of the ce protocol in August, 1898, inaugurated the period 
of discharge of about 30,000 war enlistments of the Regu r Army and the 
muster-out and distribution throughout the country State volunteer or- 
tion, exclusive of regular troops, of 670 


mation. 


tered out as above November 23, 1599. ese 
over 17 States and as far east as Pennsylvania. e distance traveled in all 
these movements is worthy of consideration in contemplation of the work 
accomplished. The first United States volunteer organizations arrived at 
Manila October 11, 1899, three days after the departure of the last State vol- 
unteer r ent, and the last national volunteer regiment arrived at Manila 
January 1900. These United States volunteer re; ts, under regular 
officers, were composed of about 33,000 men, enlisted from about 125,000 appli- 
cants by the general recruiting service under the same rules prescri for 
Regular ree enlistments for selecting from all applicants only those of a 
high standard of moral, mental, and physical excellence. 

All officers were selected with equal care, rendezvous were established 
supplies placed thereat, and the complete legal organization effected and drill 
and discipline advanced to a state of anano for active field service in an 
average per regiment of forty-seven days. ir usefulness is without limi- 
tation except as to length of service, and their deeds have proved their effi- 


sent to their homes, 223, 
There have been enlisted 55 the general recruiting service 35,000 United States 


tely 64,000 


Mr. Chairman, I will not sit by and hear this man called an 
office beggar without rebuke. Iwill not sit by and have it charged 
that this man has earned whatever promotion he has received by 
service in the casemated War Department. No more chivalrous 
soldier ever lived than Henry C. Corbin. I remember when the 
question was whether or not General Williams should be pro- 
moted to Adjutant-General. He was the ranking officer of the 
Department, and I remember when other candidates pressed their 
claims to supersede the old man because of his tengo disabili- 
ties, and I remember how Henry C. Corbin ea rock and 
insisted that he would not only not take any promotion himself, 
but would do no act that would injure his old comrade, and Wil- 
liams was promoted. 

And so again and again, and ultimately when it was sought to 
ES interests and prejudices to the promotion of an officer over 

uggles, Corbin being the man selected to be pushed by a large, 
influential body of men, Corbin came forward and said to me, and 
said it in the ere e of others, “I would not take the promotion 
over General Ruggles though it was accompanied with a mine of 
wealth,” and he did not, and he has patiently served in that de- 
pe ornk for twenty years and has earned promotion even greater 

an this, 

Mr. Speaker, when men slept, when in this city of Washington 
there were but two pairs of eyes wide awake night after night 
and night after night until daylight began to appear, studying 
the complications of our Spanish war, studying what was neces- 
sary to be done for the honor of the country and the victory of 
our armies, the men whose vigilance and perseverance and intel- 
ligence will never be forgotten are William McKinley, with Corbin 
at his elbow—Corbin, the military man; Corbin, the master of the 
whole situation of the armies; Corbin, the man full of details, full 
of knowledge, full of fairness, full of justice. 

The Adjutant-General'’s Office is an office of wonderful impor- 


tance in the organization of the Army. I here produce a carefal 
statement of the relation that that office bears to the Army of the 
United States: 


THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 

The staff of the United States Army is com of 11 se te and dis- 
tinct departments. Each has its chief, with the rank of er-general, 
and all are under the immediate orders of the Secretary of War, the repre- 
sentative of the President, who, by the Constitution, is the Commander in 
Chief of the military and naval forces. 

In all of these departments, with the 5 of the Medical Department 
(which, for obvious reasons, must be recrui from civil life), the officers, 
save an occasional r or judge-advocate, are a ted from the 
most meritorious officers of the line of the Army, who are rewarded for 
achievement in action or demonstrated a in the command of troops. 

An Adjutant-General requires meny essential qualities, for there isnooffice 
in_which subordination and true mili ter are more essen 
While he is not, like an aid - de- cam 


ought to be a man of estab! 
the details of an army. 

It would be . for a Secre of War chosen from civil life, how- 
ever extensive his knowledge of civil affairs or great his executive ca, ty. 
to learn the traditions of the Army, master its customs, determine and decide 
the multitude of questions arising in administra’ promulgate executive 

which, by law, 
re, fearon — same time carefully con- 
himself of the ability and ca 


administration „without a 
ty of his straton poe Ay the chiar a 
vion is the Adjutant Gene: 


urthermore, the President, either directly or through his war minister, 
calls upon the Adjutant-General concernin e personnel of the Army, that 
he may be intelligently guided in the on for all details and assignments 
and render justice to competing candidates for military appointments and 


staff details. 

The pe mei ise is the medium of communication between the Sec- 
retary of War and all military officers, and he advises them of the progress 
of events and of operations and movements eee and Lng oy gee 
and his office is the military channel” for communication between the Com- 
mandin to command: 


tary of War. He exercises su 
Point. Under the direction of the 
gencral he conducts all movements and o; sof troops, He has charge 
of the recruitment and expansion of the Army in time of and war. 
He is the custodian of the records of the Army and the a a oe ee 
military histories of all officers and soldiers, and notes resignations, deaths, 
and other casualties. 
and under . are conducted examinations 
F promotion in the military service from 
c Military Academy to officers of the highest ens. He collects and classi- 
tary information and prepares and lishes annual reports to his 
immediate chiefs for the information of the These manifold du- 
ties, intricate as they are in time of respo: lities 


in e of war. The 
accurate accomplishment make his office one of highest importance. 

Though the American people are y imbued with the military 
spirit, United States is not, as that term is applied in Europe, a military 
nation. Unlike the*huge ene of the Old World, where each na- 
tion maintains a vast body of tra an M soldiers con- 
stantly prepared for immediate service, the Regular Army of the United 
States has been a mere nucleus of about 90,000 soldiers maintained in a high 
stato of efficiency, but dependent for 8 in 
sent of Congress and the patriotism and loyalty ot the people. 

e assem’ of the volunteers, the Sepia was of their officers, their 


spondence pertaining thereto, comprise only a portion of the duties of the 
ret t General of the Army in time of wn fy oe 


ents of the Regular man pon 
garr 


length and breadth of the land. Six days later 24 of these regiments, aes 
for the field, were in 2 along the Gulf coast, an average of about 2. 
miles from the points of departure. A fortnight later 125,000 volunteers 


ty later, this 
days trom 
reached 265,529, and 


e splendidly 
jutant-General's Office. 
utant-General of the Army, with 
assistants at their desks day and nigh week days and Sundays, 

i e office force; issued commissions and assigned to auty 
over 800 general and general staff officers; enrolled and mustered this greai 
army intothe service of the United States and completed their record papers; 
gathered the troops into camps of instruction, and organized them into bri- 

es, divisions, and army corps; and conducted an overwhelming corre- 
spondence from these abnormal conditions. 

The correspondence at times reached the enormous proportions of over 
4,000 letters and more than 2,400 telegrams in a single day, and for the entire 
year of the war the average was over 50) telegrams and more 1,000 
r day. This mass of mdence received prompt as 

were involved countless in to y gen questions, affecting persona 
and public interests. And the multitude of anxious inquiries from friends 
and relatives of those in the service and beyond theseas were replied to, reget: 
ing careful search of r returned from the fields of opera: 
The office was 2 8 of friends, and corre- 


K pee to their 5 accurate and comprehen- 
ve reports and progress. 
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General Corbin was born on a farm in Clermont County, Ohio, September 
15, 1842. He received his education in the common schools and at a private 
academy, and was Soars Jaw in 1861, at the outbreak of the great civil 
war. He reached the military age just at the moment the nation was enter- 
ing upon a struggle which invol its oning all plans for 
a professional career, he was on the battlefield at an age when most of his 
boy frieads were still in the hands of their tutors. 

At the age of 19 he was appointed a second lieutenan$ in the volunteer 
service, promoted first lieutenant at 20, major at 21, lieutenant-colonel four 
months later, and at 22 a colonel and brevet brigadier. eral. With the 
war ended, he decided to adopt the profession of a soldier. The Army being 
peace footing, only one course was open—descend to the foot 9 


tence. 


reduced to a 
the ladder and climb it n—and it has taken over thirty years to regain 
the grade he held at 22. But those ears em a service that car- 


countries 
e office of 
Adjutant-General a wide of experience, and it has enabled him to meet 
iÀ ex 


two years. 

I have known Henry C. Corbin in the walks of life other than 
the Army. I have known him as a citizen, as a faithful and de- 
voted son, a loving, affectionate husband, and a most devoted 
father. In all these relations he has no superior as a demonstra- 
tor of what a good man is. He has borne the burdens of the old 
age that has crept upon his father, and he has divided his income 
with the children of his dead brother. He has supported and ed- 
ucated his own children. He has borne the affliction that God 
has seen proper to put npon him, with a patience that Job could 
not have exceeded, and he nursed and cared for a loving wife 
with affection born of true love and true chivalry. 

I would not mention these things, Mr. Chairman, but for some 
circumstances with which the public are quite familiar, and he 
who would detract from the fame of Henry C. Corbin in either 
one of these directions errs in judgment or in purpose. 

I will not discuss the propriety of the promotion of one staff 
over another. It is enough for my parpose to say that the Adju- 
tant-General of the Army issues orders to all the other staff de- 
partments, and itis absolutely meet and proper that he should be 
at least one grade higher than the head of the other departments. 

So, Mr. Chairman, let us confer these high honors upon General 
Miles, who has earned them, and upon Henry C. Corbin, who has 
earned all that is coming to him through this legislation. 

I pay this tribute as a friend of his, associated during the whole 
of his Tite, as a comrade in arms, and as a man Gisposed simply to 
do justice to a splendid specimen of American manh 

The question on the motion to recommend that the House non- 
concur in the Senate amendments 18 and 19 was to. 

The Clerk read the twentieth amendment, as follows: 

Suc. 4. That the corps of cadets shall consist af 1 from each Con; 
district, 1 from each Terri 
the United States at lar 


from the same State. ci gr be 5 fee a the President, and shall 
be actual residents of the Congressional or Te: 


ional 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee recom- 
mend nonconcurrence to the House in this amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment be limited to 
five minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If I understand this amendment, it turns 
over the appointment of all cadets to the President, and I dislike 


that Ne 
Mr. HULL, It simply keeps the law, as far as this matter is 
concerned, where itis. The President now appoints, and we rec- 
ommend, 

Mr. SULZER. I would like to occupy two minutes. 

Mr. HULL. I will ask five minutes, of which I will give the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER] two. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that debate on the pending amendment be 
closed in five minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I object. 

Mr. HULL. Then I make a motion to close debate in that time, 

The motion was ry see to; there being—ayes 114, noes 87. 

Mr. HULL. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SULZER]. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, of all the amendments the Sen- 
ate attached to this bill, this amendment regarding the cadets is, 
in my judgment, the worst and the most pernicious, and I hope 
and trust that the House will instruct its conferees to insist on 
their disagreement. In view of all the facts, the only way to at- 
tain, in my judgment, what this amendment seeks is to make 
West Point a great national university and open to all the young 
men of the country under prescribed rules and restrictions as to 
the qualifications necessary to admission. It should be our con- 
stant effort to make it a great national university, where every 
young man who can pass the necessary physical and mental ex- 
amination and who is of good moral character should be freely 
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admitted and educated by the Government. This is the true so- 
lution of the problem. am opposed to giving additional ap- 
pointments to the President to reward friends for political purposes, 

I give notice now that I shall strenuously combat this amend- 
ment, and as long as I am in Congress I will do all in my power 
to make West Point a great national university, free to all the 
young men of our country under prope restrictions; and I believe 
the day is not far distant when this commendable and desirable 
reform will be brought about so that the entrance to the Academy 
shall be for merit alone without regard to political reward or per- 
sonal favoritism. [Applause.] As a member of the committee I 
sm KOATA 5 to this amendment, and I hope it will be 

is 0. 


Mr. HULL. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL]. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the country, and y the people of the former slave States, 
to a gigantic fraud that is being perpetrated against ignorant col- 
ored people through the medium of an association having the 
avowed purpose of inducing Co to pension all ex-slaves, but 
its real purpose being to defraud its dupes of as much money as 
possible. This matter was brought to my notice in a letter from 
a prominent colored man in my district, which reads as follows: 


R TA KING, LA., May 23, 1900. 
E. NSD. 
Firth District of Louisiana, Washington, D. C. 

My HONORED Sin: There are agents going to and fro in our district or- 
ganizing (what they term) ex-slave clubs—persons paying 25 cents to become 
a member, and so much month. The purpose is to aid in passing a bill 
before Con to pension all ex-slaves, etc. Is there such a bill orany 
— of such? (I know there is no rights.) Let me hear from you relative. 
With highest regards and best wishes, I am, : 

Very truly, etc., P. C. TYLER. 

Upon investigating the subject I find that for the past ten years 
each session of Congress has had before it a bill to pension ex- 
slaves. These bills provide that ex-slaves who have reached the 
age of 70 shall be paid a bounty of $500 in cash, and thereafter a 
pension of $15 per month; that those who have reached the age of 
60 shall receive $300 in cash and $12 per month; that those who 
have reached the age of 50 shall be given $100 and a pension of $8 
per month; and t ex-slaves who have not attained that age 
shall be granted a pension of $4 per month until they arrive at 
the age of 50, and $8 per month thereafter. They all seem to have 
been offered on the request of W. R. Vaughan, a resident of this 
city, but no attempt, so far as I can learn, has been made to have 
them seriously considered. The promoters of this scheme know 
how utterly impossible it is to procure the passage of such a law, 
but if the bill is pending in Congress, even in the dust of the 
committee room, it enables them to delude their ignorant victims 
into the belief that Co will pass it. 

According to the census of 1860 there were 3,953,760 slaves then 
within the United States, and by taking the average rate of in- 
crease, as shown by the former census returns, there were, approx- 
imately, 4,305,384 slaves when the emancipation proclamation was 
signed. There are no reliable data as tothe age of these slaves and 
as to how many of them have eran beyond the dark river, but it 
is safe to say that there are at least 2,000,000 ex-slaves still living, 
the youngest being 88 years of age, and not less than 700,000 of 


them have attained the age of 50. 

If any bill such as that p by Mr. Vaughan should become 
a law, it is clear that it would take at least one billion dollars to 
make the first payment alone, and that it would add from $240,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000 to the annual appropriation bill to pay the 
current expenses thereunder. Hence, even if it were a just and 
meritorious measure, which it is not, the enormous cost involved 
entirely precludes its serious consideration. 

This y measure, having entered the present Congress by 
request,” was reported 3 by Senator GALLINGER, of the 
Senate Committee on Pensions, January 16 last. His report says: 

This bill, which is similar in terms to others which have been introduced 
in both branches of Congress, proposes to pension ex-slaves on a sliding scale 
according to age, and if pte oh into law would take millions upon ions of 
money from the 1 — treasury. The introduction of these bills has given an 


opportunity for onest lo to impose upon the ignorant and credulous 
fresdimen and their children , 55 the South in a wa That will rise the 
association been 


pools of this country when they know the facts. 
ormed under the name of the Ex-Slave Bounty and Pension Association of 
the United States of America, with local associations in various parts of the 
country, and constitutions and by-laws have been adopted and membership 
certificates issued gree the hypothesis and promise that Congress would 
certainly favorably late on the subject. The charge for charters for 
local associations is $2.50 each, for membership certificates 25 cents each, and 
3 5 to pay 10 cents per month to the local association to aid 
e movement. 2 
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The Pension Department has made vigorous attempts to protect 
the colored people of the South from the fraudulent extortions of 
this society, which has agencies and subagencies all over the 
Southern States, and has succeeded in putting three of its agents 
in the penitentiary. The Commissioner of Pensions, Mr. Evans, 
writes me on June 1: S 

SIR: In compliance with your oral request I have the honor to forward 
herewith a statement of the facts concerning the so-called ex-slave pension 
organizations, showing wherein certain by aed of these associations and 
other unauthorized persons have made the introduction of the various bills 
a medium of earning a living without honest labor. There can be no question 
but the ple of the South bave been victimized to the extent of over a 
million dollars in connection with this matter, and as you state, I think the 
time has come to put a stop to their nefarious work if it can be done. I 
sincerely hope that you will be able to devise some method to this end. 


Very respectfully, H. CLAY EVANS. 


Think of this; over $1,000,000 extracted by fraudulent mis- 
representation from the rest classes of the ignorant, hard- 
working colored people of the South. Is it not high time for the 
coun to take co; nce thereof, and protect these simple- 
minded freedmen from further robbery? The remedy is not 
difficult. If every Congressman who has colored constituents 
will publish an open letter in the papers of his district explaining 
this scheme and exposing its fraud, and every 5 of the 
South, especially those of the rural districts, will call it to the 
attention of its readers, and expose it fully, the people can no 
ie pa imposed upon, Publicity is all that is needed to put an 
end to it. 

I sincerely hope that all my colleagues will give their earnest 
attention to this matter. The work of this society is very quiétly 
and secretly done, and though you may not know it, its agents 
are doubtless now in your district, just as they are in mine. It 
works like a thief in the night, but unlike the thief, who preys 
upon the rich, it seeks the lowliest and most ignorant, and steals 
from them the pmo of their daily toil, needed by them for 
their daily bread. Do not imagine that this is a small matter, 
unworthy of yourattention. Any scheme which, as Commissioner 
Evans says, has already defrauded our freedmen and their chil- 
dren of $1,000,000 is gigantic in character and well deserves 
your best efforts to destroy it. If a united effort is made b; 
all of us, if the utmost publicity is given to this scheme, an 
if all Senators and Congressmen hereafter refuse to offer a bill 

which would arm this fraudulent society with the powerful 
weapon of a bill actually pending in Congress, I predict that we 
will hear no more of this fraud, and that the cunning rascals who 
for ten years have fattened on the money wrung by deceit and 
lies from the ignorant blacks will be forced to resort to other 
crimes for a living or get down to honest work. 

Mr. McCALL, I wish to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HULL] for a moment to the last sentence of this 
section, and ask him whether any other construction is ‘ible 
than that the President shall have the appointment of all cadets 
to West Point from Congressional districts and everywhere else. 

Mr. HULL. He has that authority now. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts and myself, when there is a vacancy in our respec- 
tive districts, simply nominate a young man to the President, who 
is not required to appoint our nominees, but a courtesy has grown 
up giving toa member from each district the right to nominate a 
cadet from that district when there is a vacancy, and the Presi- 
dent always appoints the nominee, The provision now under 
consideration does not Puanga the law in any particular in that 
respect. The law will stand as it now does, that there shall be 
one cadet from each Congressional district, to be appointed by the 
President; and our recommendations will no doubt be respected 
in the future as they have been in the past. 

Mr. FLEMING, I understand the law to be just as the gentle- 
man from Iowa has stated it, but I want to ask him this question: 
What power has a Con man to make an appointment to West 
Point if the President should not see fit to ratify his selection? 

Mr. HULL. I do not believe he has any power at all. 

Mr. FLEMING. Under the lawas it nowstands, the President 
would have the right to appoint every cadet to West Point with- 
out consulting any Congressman at all? 

Mr. HULL. Ithinkso. But an unwritten law has governed 
the course of procedure in this country practically ever since the 
establishment of the Military Academy, and no President will 
ever violate it. 

Mr. FLEMING. It is based on custom, not statute law? 

Mr. HULL. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the House nonconcur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HULL. I move that the committee rise and re 
back to the House with the recommendation that the 
concur in all the amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

‘The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 


rt the bill 
ouse non- 


sumed the chair, Mr. Capron reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under considera- 
tion Senate amendments to House bill 11538, and had directed him 
to report the same back with the recommendation that the House 
nonconcur in all the amendments. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order now to in- 
struct the House conferees to insist on their disagreement to one 
of the amendments? 

The SPEAKER. That proposition can come up after a confer- 
ence has been asked: The question is on agreeing to the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the Whole that all the amendments 
of the Senate be nonconcurred in. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. HULL. I now move that the House ask a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was a to. 

Mr. SULZER and Mr. UNDERWOOD addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must recognize the member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs first. h 

Mr. SULZER. 1 move that the conferees on the part of the 
3 be instructed to insist on their disagreement to amendment 

0. 20. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What does that relate to? 

Mr. SULZER. It relates to giving the President the appoint- 
ment of cadets at the West Point Military Academy. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. The House 
has voted to nonconcur once. Would another instruction to non- 
concur be in order? You can instruct us to concur with amend- 
ments; but we have already voted to nonconcur, 

Mr. SULZER. If the gentleman will insist on nonconcurring 
in that amendment, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. HULL, Ido not know whether I will or not. I will not 
promise very much on that. 

: 5 SPEAKER, What was the question of the gentleman from 
owa 

Mr. HULL. My point of order is that the House has already 
by a vote nonconcurred in this amendment and expressed its dis- 
approval of it, and the motion of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SULZER] is “a ie nonconcur again, and I insist 

The SPEAKER. t is substantially true, and yet the Chair 
thinks that the motion of the gentleman from New York is an 
emphasizing motion, which takes away from the committee of 
conference the right to concur or to recommend an agreement in 
that amendment. 

Mr. HULL. To concur with an amendment or in any other 


way? 

The SPEAKER. That is the way it strikes the Chair. 

Mr. HULL, Then, Mr. Speaker, I hope the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York will be voted down. 

The SPEAKER. Itis an unusual motion, and would seem to 
be an unnecessary motion, but the Chair is inclined to think it is 
one that should be submitted to the House. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER], that 
the House conferees be instructed to insist on their disagreement 
to the Senate amendment. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

r. SULZER demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 54, noes 103, 

2 the motion of Mr. SULZER was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to offer a motion to instruct the 
conferees not to agree to the Senate amendment that provides for 
the making of therankof Lieutenant-General, and the amendment 
providing for the conferring of the rank of major-general on the 
Adjutant-General. 

Mr. HULL. I raise the point of order that one motion to in- 
struct has been made, and that it should have covered the field of 
instructions that the House desired. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is clearly of the opinion that the 
House has the right to take up each of the several amendments. 
Will the gentleman from Alabama send up his resolution? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the conferees on the part of the House be instructed to dis- 
agree to Senate amendments numbe: 18 and 19 to House bill 11538. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand the motion is 
divisible. Lask for a separate vote on the proposition to instruct 
as to the major-general and on the proposition to instruet as to the 
Adjutant-General. 

Mr. HULL. Why not take it all in one vote and be done with 
it? This is simply killing time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that this reso- 
lution is not in proper form. The Chair will suggest to the gen- 
Heman that he take one at a time, and save controversy over the 
matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. Then I will strike out the 
provision in reference to amendment 19 and make it refer to 


-amendment 18, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves to in- 
struct the conferees not to agree to amendment No, 18, it being 
oe peeks having reference to the creation of the grade of Lieutenant- 

euer 

Mr. HULL. I hope that motion will be voted down. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the noes 
10 . to have it. 

. UNDERWOOD demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 98, noes 106. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of the instruction proposed by 
the gentleman from Alabama in relation to creating the grade of 
Lieutenant-General will, as their names are called, vote ‘‘aye;” 
those opposed will vote ‘‘no;” the motion being to instruct the 
conferees not to agree to this amendment. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 111, nays 143, 
answered present“ 13, not voting 85; as follows: 


YEAS—111 
Allen, Ky. Dougherty, Littauer, Shackleford, 
y, Tex. Little, Shafroth, 
Faris, Lioyd, Sheppard, 
Bartlett, Finley, Long s 
R Fletcher, 2 Smith, Ky. 
Bellamy. Gardner, N. . McLain, Snod 
Benton, aston, Maddox, 8 
ranticy Grin 5 M 105 Steph Te 
ey, riggs, ercer x. 
— AY Y, Miers, Ind. Stewart, N. v. 
Brenner, Henry, Miss. oon, Stokes, 
Brewer, Howard, Neville, Sutherland, 
Brick, Howell, Norton, S. Q Swanson, 
Burkett, Jack, O'Grady, Tate, 
Burleson, Johnston, Otey, ‘Taylor, Ala. 
Burnett. Jones, Va. Packer, Pa. Terry, 
Caldwell, Jones, Wash. Pierce, Tenn. Thomas, N. O. 
Clark, Mo. King, Pugh, Underwood, 

, Clayton, Ala. Ki Ransdell, Watson, 
Cochran, Mo. Kleberg, Rhea, Ky. Williams, J. R. 
Cooney, Kluttz, Rhea, Va. Williams, 
Crumpacker, Lacey, Richardson, W. 

Cushman, Lam ixey, Wilson, I 
Davenport, S. W. Lanh: Robinson, Nebr. Wilson, S. 
Armon Lassiter, Rucker, Wright, 
De Graffenreid, Latimer, Ryan, N. Zenor, 
Vries Lester, Eren Pa. Ziegler. 
ore, Lewis, 3 on, 
NAYS—143. 
Acheson, Davi Hoffecker, Phillips, 
dams, Dick, Hopkins, lk, 
Aldrich, Dolliver, H y. 
Alexander, ll, Joy, eeder, 
Allen, Me. Eddy, Kahn, Riordan, 
Ba erson, Ketcham, be: 
Barber, A dis, Rodenberg, 
Barney, Fitzgerald, Mass. Lane, Russell, 
Bing! Fitzgerald, N. Y. Lawrence, Scudder, 
Boreing, Fleming, ntz, Shattuc, 
Boutell, III. Fordney, Mi Shelden, 
Bowersock, Foss, Littlefield, Sh 
Brosius, Foster, i Showalter, 
Brown. Fowler, Lorimer. Sibley, 
Brownlow Freer, Loudenslager, Smith, H. 
Burke. S. Dak. Gaines, Lovering Smith, Wm. Alden 
Burleigh, Gibson, Lybran: Spalding, 
tler, Gill, eCall, Steele, 
Galderhead, Gillet, N. Y. McCleary, Stevens, Minn. 
Chanter, Gillett, Mass. Marsh, Stewart, Wis. 
Clarke, N. H. Glynn, Mesick, Sulloway, 
Clayton, N. Y, Gordon, Miller, Sulzer, 
Connell, Graff, Minor, Tayler, Ohio 
r, Wis. Graham, ondell. Thayer, 
Corli Greene, Moody, Mass. Thomas, Iowa 
Cousins, , Grosvenor, Moody, Oreg. ec a 
Cox, rout, organ, Underhill, 
Cromer, Grow, orris, Van Voorhis, 
Crowley, Mudd, d, 
Crump, Hamilton, Needham, Warner, 
Cummings, Hawley. Newlands, Weaver, 
Curtis, Heatwole, Noonan. 8 
Dahle, Wis. Henry, Conn. Olmsted, 2 A 
Daly, N. J. Hepburn, Otjen, ise, 
alzell, Hill, Parker, N. J. Young, 
Davenport, S. A. Hitt, yne, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—13, 
Adamso: Gardner, Mich Metcalf, Sperry, 
Bromw Haugen, Merer; La. 
Capron, Jett, Smith, Samuel W. 
Elliott, McAleer, Southard, 
NOT VOTING—S5. 
Allen, Miss, Campbell, Gamble, McRae, 
Atwater, Cann: Gayle, Mahon, 
Bailey, Kans. Carmac Green, Pa. Mann, 
Baker, Catchings, Griffith, May, 
Ba: Cochrane, N. T. Hedge, Muller, 
Barham. Cooper, Hemenway, Naphen, 
ap Oueck „„ 
A usa 
Bish Davey, Kerr, Pearce, Ma. 
Bout Me. Davis, Knox, ` 
Bro Dayton, Linney, Pearre, 
Brundidge, Denny, McC A Powers, 
Burke, Te Fitzpatrick, Mepowell, ries 
e, Tex. W. * 
ton Fox. McPherson, ves. 
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iy; Smith, III. Tompkins, Waters, 
Robb, Sparkman, ongue, Weeks, 
Robertson. La. Spight, ‘Turner, Wheeler, K 
Robinson, Ind. Berane, Vandiver, White. 
— — Stewart, N. J. Wachter, 
Slayden, Wadswor 

— Tawney, Wanger, 


So the resolution of instructions was rejected, 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr, BAKER with Mr. RIDGELY, until further notice. 

Mr. Pearce of Missouri with Mr. VANDIVER, for this day. 

On this vote: 

Mr. SAMUEL W. Smirx with Mr, Davis. 

Mr. BREWER with Mr. FITZPATRICK, 

Mr. Mann with Mr, JETT. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT with Mr. SMALL, 

Mr, Cannon with Mr. MCRAE, 

Mr. DAHLE with Mr. PEARRE. 

Mr. HauGEn with Mr. BROUSSARD, 

Mr. TonGuE with Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr, WADSWORTH with Mr. DAVEY. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to change my vote from 
ss yea ” to“ nay.” 

The name of Mr. Grout was called, and he voted “nay.” 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr, Speaker, I desire to change my vote from 
“ nay * to yea.” 

The name of Mr. GILBERT was called, and he voted ‘ yea.” 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask if 
the gentlaman from Ala Mr. STALLINGS, has voted. 

The SPEAKER. The tieman voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, Then I would like to vote. I was 
called and marked present.“ I presumed that I was pai 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman vote present? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I did. 

The SPEAKER, Call the name of the gentleman. 

The name of Mr, LOUDENSLAGER was called, and he voted 
“nay.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, Ido not think the Clerk got my 
answer. I voted ‘‘nay.’ 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman vote? 

Mr. FOSTER. I did. 

The SPEAKER. Call the name of the tleman. 

The name of Mr, Foster was called, and he voted , nay.” 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. S er, I have a 9 pair with 
the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. MCDOWELL, I voted “nay.” I 
desire now to withdraw my vote, and vote present.“ 

The name of Mr. BROMWELL was called, and he voted “‘ present.“ 

The result of the yote was then announced as above recorded. 

TheSPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire a vote on the other? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I now ask for a vote on the instructions 
on the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the conferees on the t of the House be instructed to dis- 
agree to the amendment of the Senate No. 19 of House bill 11538. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the instruc- 
tion. For the information of the House the Chair will state that 
this refers to General Corbin. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes a to have it. 

Mr. DERWOOD. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 60; noes 107. 

So the Honse refused to instruct. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following conferees: 
Mr. HULL, Mr. BRoWNLow, and Mr. Hay. 


ENGROSSING AND ENROLLING BILLS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
esent consideration of the following resolution: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That dur- 


ing the remainder of the present session of Congress the en; and en- 


ling of bills and joint resolutions by printing as provided b act of 
Congres approved March 2, 1895. may suspended and said bilis and joint 
resolutions may be written by hand. 


Mr. PAYNE. I will say that this is the usual resolution, Mr. 


peaker. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. : 
The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the conference report 
on the naval appropriation bill, 

The SPEAKER. The chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs calls up the naval appropriation bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagree’ votes of the two Houses 


on the amendments of Senate numbered 9, 51, 7 and 58 to House 
bill (H. R. 10450) making a; on for the naval service for the fiscal year 
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orto Kiry ok rolanta? per eE php 

GEORGE EDMUND 
ALSTON G. DAYTON, 
AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
EUGENE HALE, 
GEORGE G. PERKINS, 
B. R. TILL ` 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I will state for the information of the 
House that there are three disagreements between the two Houses; 
first, upon the ocean survey; second, upon the question of com- 
missioning the cadets of the Naval Academy at the expiration of 
four years instead of at six years, as at present; and third, the 
armor-plate proposition. y 

Now, the House will remember that when this matter was be- 
fore it two days ago the House amended two of the Senate amend- 
ments as to the ocean survey, and second as to the armor plate. 
The conferees of the two Houses agreed to report a formal disa- 
5 in order that the Senate conferees might test the sense 
of the Senate. Consequently this report which I make at this 
time is a formal disagreement. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House a, to the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has made no report that re- 
quires action. 

Mr. FOSS. I think it is proper for the House to accept the re- 
port, and then I will make another motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will make his motion now. 

Mr. FOSS, I ask that the House adopt the report and insist on 
its disagreement to the Senate amendments, and that it insist on 
its own amendments to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
further conference. 

Mr. TATE. * Mr. Speaker, I desire, or the minority desires, a 
separate vote upon the Senate amendment 58, Which is the armor- 
plate question. 

Mr. FOSS. We hada debate on that proposition for two or 
three hours and had a decisive vote. Now, the report which the 
committee makes is simply a formal report of disagreement. We 
have had no real conference on this proposition, and I suggest 
that it is proper and right for the conferees to go back and have a 
real conference upon it and report to the House. 

Mr. TATE. e minority do not desire to delay this matter; 
they only desire a vote to be had on the armor-plate amendment. 
If the gentleman does not desire any further debate, we will not 
insist upon it, but we do insist on a separate vote to this Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. FOSS. We have had a decisive vote upon that, and I move 
the previous question upon my motion. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had bill of the following title; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

12 85 4147. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel N. 

o 
he message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of committee of conference on the ing votes of the 
two Honses on the amendments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 3419) making further provision for the civil gov- 
ernment for Alaska, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9388) to provide better facilities for the safe-keeping and disburse- 
ment of public moneys in the Philippine Islands and the islands 
“fn STEELE, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary i iry. 

A 5 . Speaker, I rise to a par entary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. STEELE. Would it be in order to have the Clerk repeat | Bingham. 


the statement of the messenger of the Senate from the Clerk’s 
desk? Iwas only about 30 feet away from him, but I did not hear 
scarcely a word. 

The SPEAKER. The messenger has his own difficulties to con- 
tend with. Often the House does not seem to be aware of his 
presence. If the House would observe silence when the messen- 
ger is delivering the message, members might be able to hear; but 
this is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will say that the amendments do 
not seem to be in possession of the Clerk. 

Mr. FOSS. Ido not know where they are; they should be in 
his 8 I will state that the amendments in disagreement 
are Senate amendment 9, for the ocean survey; 50, 51, 52, and 53, 
eens to the naval cadets; and 58, which relates to the armor 
plate. : 

3 What is the motion of the gentleman from 
18 


Mr. FOSS. The motion is that the House insist: upon its dis- Da 


XXX III — 423 


agreement to the Senate amendments, and also insist upon its own 
amendments to the Senate amendments, and asks for a further 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. TATE. We demand a separate vote on amendment 58, the 
armor-plate question. 8 

Mr. RI DSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a parlia- 


mentary inguiry. 
The SPEAKER. The tleman will state it. 
Mr. RICHARDSON, this conference committee submit- 


ted a report? 

ae SPEAKER. Simply a report that the conferees have dis- 
agreed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Without any written report? 

The SPEAKER. It is a written report, but reports simply a 


ment, 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Is the report signed by all the conferees? 
The SPEAKER. It is signed by all the conferees, The gentle- 
man from Georgia demands a £e te vote on Senate amendment 
58. Is aseparate vote demanded upon any other amendment? If 
not, the question will first be taken on the motion to further in- 
sist on the disagreement to the other amendments, and to insist 
on the amendments of the House to the Senate amendments and 
ask for a further conference, 
The question was taken; and the motion was to. 
. TATE. Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 move to recede from the disa- 
greement to Senate amendment 58 as amended and concur in the 


same, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 58 as amended and agree to the same. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced fhat the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TATE. I call for arc aos and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 92, nays 146, 
answered ' present 19, not voting 95; as follows: 


YEAS—92. $ 
Allen, K Lentz, Ryan, Pa. 

en, Elliott, Lester, Scudder, 

1, inley, Lewis, Shackleford, 
Bell Fitzgerald, Little, She A 

Fitzgerald, N. Y. Li ton, Sims, 
Brantley, Fleming, Smith, Ky. 
Brenner, Foster. Maddox, nodgrass, 
Burleson, Gilbert, Meekison, Stark, 
Burnet: Gordon, Miers, Ind. tepien; Tex. 
Caldwell, M to 
i eee 
enry, e wanson, 
Cla * Henry, Tex. Noonan, te, 
0. 7 Norton, 8. C. Taylor, Ala. 
Crowley, Jones, Va. Y, $ 
Daly, N. J. = 8 Fierce, Tenn. —.— yer, N. d 
avis, Y omas, 
De ond. Rhea, Va. Underwood, 
De Graffenreid, Kluttz, Ri 
e Vries, b, Ridgely, Williams, W. E. 
Denny, am, Robinson, Nebr. Wilson, Idaho 
re, Lassiter, Rucker, or. 
Dougherty, Latimer, Ryan, N. Y. Ziegler. 
NAYS—M6. 
Acheson, Dayton, Kahn, Robe: 
Adams, Dick, Ke Rodenberg, 
Aldrich, Dolliver, A R 
Alexander, Eddy, Tenio. Salmon, 

I Eme e, Shattuc, 
Bailey, Esch, > Lawrence, Shelden, 
Bailey, Tex. Fletcher, Levy, Sherm 

er, Fordney, Littauer, Showalter, 
Barber, Foss, Littlefield, Sibley, 
. 5 
ibson, er, x u A 
Boutell, III. Gill, Low Spalding, 
Bowersock, Gillet, N. Y. Loxering, Steele. 
i ille! Lybranı Stevens, Minn. 
Brick, Graff, Stewart, N. Y. 
Brosius, 5 Stewart, Wis 
Bro Greene, Mercer, Sulloway, 
Bro Ow. Grosvenor, Meyer, La S * 
Burke, 8. Dak. Grout, Miller, Tawney, 
Bar . anm aes —.— Ohio 
urleig On omas, Iowa 
Butler Hamilton, Mood. Mass. p 
Calderhead, Hawley, Moody, Oreg. Ünderhil, 
Cannon, Heatwole, Mudd Van Voorhis, 
Clarke, N. H. Hedge, O'Grady, V 
Henry. Conn. Wachter, 
He Otjen, 
Cromer, Hid, Packer, Pa. Warner, 
Cramp, Hitt, Parker, N. J. Waters, 
Crumpacker. Hoffecker, Payne, Watson, 
Cummings, Pearre, ‘Weaver, 
How Polk, Weymout 
Hull, Pugh. Wilson, N. X. 
Da t, S. A. 8 i Wright 
venport, S. 0 ` y. 
ven 8. Jones, Wash. Reeder, 
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ANSWERED “PRESENT "—19. 


Adamson. Capron, Jett, Rixey, 
Banh Gaines, et tn Sount. 
Bartlett, gertha Mich. = eer, Mahin, S.C. 
Bishop, ynn, etcalf, oung. 
Bromwell, Haugen, Morris, 
NOT VOTING—%. 

Allen, Me Cowherd, McClellan, Robinson, Ind 
Atwater. “sy McCulloch, Ruppert, 
Bar ck, McDowell. Shafroth, 
Bartholdt, Dahle, Wis. McPherson, Slayden, 
Benton, Davey, Rue, Us 
Bory Dovener, Smith, Ii. 
Boreing, Driscoll, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Boutelle, Me. Faris, ay, Spar. 

ey, r riok Mesi Sperry, 
Brewer, Fowler, 00 Spight, 
Broussard, ox. Muller, rague, 
Brundidge, r. Naphen, balling, 

Gamble, Newlan Stewart, N.J. 

Burke, Tex. n, Norton, O bert, 

n. Gayle, erstreet, Tompkins, 
Campbell, Green, Mo. ‘ongue, 

X Griffith, n. ‘Turner, 
Catchings, Hemenway, Phillips, 8 
Chanler, enkins, lowers, anger, 

N. T. Kerr, ce, Weeks, 
Connell. ox, uarles, Wheeler, Ky. 
Cooper. . Pn lage: Robb Willms Miss 
r, Tex. udenslager, 
9 —j Wis. McCleary, Robertson, La. 


So the motion that the House recede from its disagreement and 
concur in the amendment was rejected. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. WX. ALDEN SMITH with Mr. WILSON of South Carolina, for 
the remainder of the session. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT with Mr. LLOYD, until further notice. 

Mr. LouDENSLAGER with Mr. STALLINGS, for this day. 

Mr. YounG with Mr. BENTON, for this day. 

Mr. McCatun with Mr. GANES, for this day, 

On this vote: 

Mr. ToxauE with Mr. GLYNN. 

Mr. Davey with Mr. RIXRV. 

Mr. HAUGEN with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

Mr. FowLER with Mr, BARTLETT. 

Mr. JETT. Mr. S er, on this question I voted “aye.” I 
find I am paired with my colleague, Mr. Mann. I desire to 
withdraw my vote and be recorded“ pos 2 

Mr. RIXEY. I voted “aye.” I find I am paired with Mr. 
Davey. I wish to withdraw my vote and be recorded present.“ 

Mr. WILSON of South Carolina. I wish to change my vote 
from ‘‘ aye” to “present,” as I see I am paired. 

Mr. GAIN ES. I desire to withdraw my vote in the affirmative 
and ask to be recorded “present.” Iam paired with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. MCCALL, 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to know whether the gentleman 
from New Jersey, Mr. FOWLER, voted on this roll call? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire, then, to withdraw my vote in the 
affirmative and answer present.“ 

The result cf the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. FOSS. I move that the House insist on its amendments to 
Senate amendment numbered 58. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSS. Imovethat the House agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. Foss, Mr. 
Dayton, and Mr. CummMinGs as conferees on the part of the House. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. Iask unanimous consent that the House non- 
concur in the Senate amendments to the general deficiency bill 
and ask for a conference thereon with the Senate. 

The SP pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 

Mr. Cannon] asks unanimous consent that the amendments of 

e Senate to the general deficiency bill be nonconcurred in in 


gross. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I object until I can find ont if I can 8 
for a separate vote on amendment 129. I desire to move that the 
House recede and concurinthat amendment. Thatis the amend- 
ment providing a extra month’s pay for the House employees. 

Mr. CANNON. Well— 

Mr. HAWLEY. A liamentary inquiry 

The SPEAKER. at was the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois in answer to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I will say to the gentleman that I think 
it would be well to let the bill go to conference, and if the Senate 
insists, as I apprehend it will, and we should close up the bill 
oth a motion to concur would pass the bill—that is, if that 
was the sense of the House. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to get a vote now. We 


can take it in five minutes. I do not propose to call for the yeas 


and nays on it. If the gentleman will let us take a vote on that 
one amendment, I am quite sure there will be no objection to non- 
concurrence in all of the other amendments. I do not desire to 
debate it. Everybody in the House understands what the amend- 
ment is. 

Mr. CANNON, Well, this matter has held me up all day, and 
I think that it could be disposed of just as well on a report as it 
could now; but, of conrse.if the gentleman puts his terms on asa 
a for nuanimons consent, there is nothing I can do except 
to yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Then, if the gentleman consents, I simply 
move that the House recede and concur in Senate amendment 129, 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I will first see if I can get unanimous 
consent to consider the bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
asks unanimous consent that the House nonconcur in gross on the 
amendments of the Senate, and ask for a conference with the 
Senate. Is there objection? - 

Mr. SHERMAN. I object, Mr. Speaker. z 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I will ask unanimous consent to consider 
the deficiency bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 
under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
asks unanimous consent to consider the Senate amendments to 
the general deficiency bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, I move that the Honse nonconcur in all 
of the amendments except the one indicated by the gentleman 
from New York. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. 

TheSPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois moves to noncon- 
in all the Senate amendments except amendment numbered 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. ow I move to nonconcur in that one, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report amendment numbered 
129 for the information of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert the follo $ 

“ To enable 8 Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to pay to the officersand employees of the Senate and House 
borne on the ann and session rolls on the ist day of June, 1900, includi 
the 8 police, the official reporters of the Senate and of the House, an 
W. A. Smith, CONGRESSIONAL R RD clerk, for extra services during the 
Piiéy-sixth Congress, a sum equal to one month's pay at the compensation 
then paid them by law, the same to be immediately available: Provided, That 
= section shall not apply to any employee included in the preceding sec- 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the House recede, and concur in 
that amendment, No. 129. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House recede, and concur in this amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, hold on a minute; I just want to see 
what this is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is the amendment providing for an ex- 
tra month's pay for employees. 

Mr. C ON. Ido not care about discussing it; I will just 
take a minute. Does the gentleman from New York desire to say 
* 

Mr. SHERMAN, I do not think I do, unless the gentleman 
shonld call forth something. Do you desire me to occupy a min- 
ute first? Iam willing to. 

Mr. CANNON, I do not care whether I come before my friend 
or he comes before me. The motion speaks for itself. 

A resolution like unto this was offered when this bill was being 
considered in the House. It went out upon a point of order. 
There was an apes: from the decision of the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole,and the Chair was sustained. What 
the House might have done in the event that it had had an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the merits of this proposition, I do not know. 

It is always ungracious to stand and oppose the voting of money 
to ourselves, and perhaps more ungracious to stand and oppose 
the voting of money to those who are appointed ‘upon our recom- 
mendation and whom we meet every day. 

Mr. MADDOX. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDOX. Is there any better reason for paying this extra 
month than there is for paying our personal clerks an extra month's 

2 


Mr. CANNON. No; no better reason; but as yet nobody has 
broken that ice. 

Mr. MADDOX. I hope they never will. k 

Mr. PAYNE. You ought not to have mentioned it, 

Mr. CANNON. And I will say to my friend that ass I 
think it will not be done, because the hundred dollars d to 
the member, and through him to the clerk or secretary in his em- 
ploy; and it might be said, perhaps, that this month’s pay was to 
go to the member, and so on. In other words, it would involve an 
explanation. 


1900. 
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Mr. MADDOX, Well, what is the explanation for this? 

Mr. CANNON. And there is nothing that we all dislike so 
much as to explain. I think we had rather our clerks that we 
personally employ-would lose the hundred dollars than to under- 
take to explain. Thatis all that saves the Treasury from that 
vote. [ Pin 8 

Mr. MADDOX. What is the explanation for this? 

Mr. CANNON. The explanation for this is as follows: That it 
has been done time and again, originally and most of the time 
done only once in a Congress, at the short session. There was ap- 
3 some equity in the payment of it at the short session. 

ou come down here the first Monday in December, and you go 
away the 4thof March. The employees who do not live here have 
to come from their homes and to go back at the end of three months, 
The session employees get but their three months’ pay. The an- 
nual employees, however, get a year’s pay. This includes both 
‘annnal and session. It was supposed that under those conditions 
there was an equity in the payment for that year of one month's 
extra pay—that,is four months’ pay for three months’ service— 
because of their having to make the journey back and forth. Then 
the practice grew up, use we had the power, and came in con- 
tact with these people, and they were clever 8 

Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama. Why not stop the practice now? 

Mr. CANNON. The practice grew up of giving a month's pay 
for the long session. That is what is proposed here. It has not 
ripened into a universal practice, however. Most of the time it 
has been done only in the short session, although occasionally it 
has been done in the long session. But then we have a Treasury 
full of money, and the statement is made that it is pouring in. 
We are only proposing to appropriate about $700,000,000 in round 
numbers for this session of Co: , to carry on the Government, 
and, notwithstanding it is a long session, times are and I 
suppose gentlemen will vote for this upon the ground that the 
can do it without criticism. In my judgment, ungracious thoug 


it may ap „it ought not to paas in the long session of Con- 
gress, and I shall vote against it. That is I want to say 
about it. 


Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question 

right there? ' 
r. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Ithink the gentleman is right, but I do not under- 
stand why he did not make a speech against the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion appropriation and give me ten minutes to oppose it, as he 
prom: 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman will recollect that he did not 
apply to.me at the time. No previous question was pending, and 

the gentleman had applied to me at the time, I most certainly 
should have yielded to him. ; 

Mr. SIMS. I expected the gentleman from Illinois to make the 
principal speech in opposition, and I only wanted to fill up a few 


gaps, 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman wants to know about the St. 
Louis appropriation, I voted against it; and yet, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it was one of the kind of questione pending before the 
House that from every symptom that I could discover seemed lia- 
ble to pass, as the combinations had been made, and upon such 


merits as it had, and it did. 
Mr. SIMS. But, Mr. Speaker, with such a speech as I know the 
aan could make, I think very likely we would have voted 
t. 

é ‘Mr, CANNON. I think my friend and myself could certainly 
have convinced ourselves. [Laughter.] Now, that is all I want to 
"y, abont it. [Cries of Vote!“ 

he SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man to concur, $ 
The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 
Mr. 8 MAN and Mr. SHATTU OC. Division! 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 129, noes 62. 
ai MADDOX. call for the yeas and nays. [Cries of Oh, 
no y 
The question was taken on ordering the yeas and nays. 
TheSPEAKER. Twenty-ninegentlemen—not a sufficientnum- 
pad = yeas and nays are denied [applause]; and the ayes 
ave it. 
The gentleman from Illinois asks for a conference, 
The motion was a 0. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following conferees: 
Mr. Cannon, Mr, Barney, and Mr. LIVINGSTON. 


DISPOSITION OF CHOCTAW ORPHAN INDIAN LANDS IN MISSISSIPPI, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message of 
the President of the United States; which was read: 


To the House of Representatives; 


In compliance with a resolution of the House of Re ntatives of the 2d 
instant 1 Senate concurring). I return herewith House bill No. 9083, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 


octaw orphan Indian lands in Mississippi, and to make appro- 


riati S ie ting act of Co! ed J 1898. 

on for execu of Con approv une $ 

N j e WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 5, 1900. 


Some time subsequently, 
The SPEAKER. The message will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, and ordered printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House of Representatives, by Mr. PRUDEN, 
one of his secretaries, who also announced that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following tifles: 

n May 29, 1900: 

H. R. 9879. An act to detach certain counties from the United 
States judicial district of northern California and to annex such 
counties to the United States judicial district of southern Cali- 
fornia; to divide said southern district of California into two di- 
visions, and to provide for the holding of terms of court at the city 
of Fresno and city of Los Angeles; 

H. R. 2156. An act for the relief of Oliver M. Blair, adminis- 
trator of Thomas P. Blair, deceased; and è 

H. R. 2824. An act to Pay, certain judgments against John O. 
Bates and Jonathan A. Yeckley, captain and first lieutenant in 
the United States Army, for acts done by them under orders of 
their superior officers. 

On May 31, 1900: 

H. R. 10740, An act to copulate the grades of Twentieth street, 
and for other purposes; an 

H. R. 7433. An act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes. 

On June 1, 1900: 

H. R. 2537. An act to create the southern division of the south- 
ern district of Iowa for judicial purposes, and to fix the time and 
place for holding court therein; 

H. R. 5886. An act granting a pension to William H. Lane; 
2 = 7418, An act granting an increase of pension to George 

arrett; 

H. R. 8559. An act granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
R. Clune; and 
8 R. 3267. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob W. 

ooar. 

On June 2, 1900: 

H. R. 10301. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post-Office Department for the year ending June 30, 1901; 

H. R. 8498, An act to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the reassessment of water-main taxes in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 1898; 

H. R. 6243. An act to amend the charter of the Capital Traction 
Company of the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 10997. An act to amend section 4414, Title LII, Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

H. R. 11816. An act requiring the disbursing clerk of the Census 
Office to file an additional bond, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4367. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary La 
Tourrette Stotsenburg; 

H. R. 7812. An act granting a pension to Lydia Strang; and 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of the annual report upon the improvement and 
care of public buildings and grounds. 

On June 4, 1900: 

83 R. 11281. An act permitting building a dam across New 
iver; 

H. R. 9884, An act 5 the construction of a bridge 
across the Red River of the North; >, 

H. R. 2826. An act authorizing and requiring certain extensions 
to be made to the lines of the Capital Traction Company, and of 
the Anacostia and Potomac River Railroad Company of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H. R. 11283. An act to establish Calais, in the State of Maine, 
as a subport of entry, and to extend the privileges of the act ap- 
pora une 10, 1880, to the ports of Eastport and Calais, in the 

tate of Maine; and 

H. R. 10812. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to set aside certain described lands in San Juan County, Colo., 
as a legal subdivision or lot, and authorizing the mayor of Silver- 
ton to enter said land for cemetery purposes. 

On June 5, 1900: 

H. R. 8366. An act relating to the allowance of exceptions; 

H. R. 6230, An act for the relief of Robert Smalls; and 

H. R. 11650. An act relating to certain railway corporations 
owning or operating street railways in the District of Columbia, 


EXPLANATION, 


Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make an explana- 
tion, on account of the colloquy that I had with the gentleman 
from Ohio this afternoon. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee must make 


his usual exertion so as to be heard. 

Mr. GAINES. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to make an explanation 
to the House for the reason that my friend from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR] and m, disagreed about a portion of his made 
Saturday, and I hope the House will indulge me a minute or two. 
Here is what the gentleman from Ohio said: 

Another fact—there is no such t in Obio as the Standard Oil tr 
Echt reg ep was prosecuted in the supreme court hio—the time I 
stakes 
it out of 

int 


Now, Mr. Speaker, just a moment. In my remarks this after- 
noon I said the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVRNJOR] said a 
few daysago that the Standard Oil Company was not in existence 
in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. PAYNE. What is the question of the gentleman from 
Tr GAINES Ih th tl will not object. I will 

3 $ ope the gentleman not objec 

rise to a question of privilege anyhow if I can not do it this 
way. Now, all the difference between General GROSVENOR and 
myself is this: 

his steno 1 — report shows that the gentleman from Ohio 
stated that the Standard Oil Company was in Ohio and I under- 
stood him to say that it was uot in Ohio, and in my speech to-day 
I undertook to prove that he was mistaken, and quoted General 
Monnett's interview of to-day wherein he said, The Standard Oil 
trust has defied the supreme court of Ohio for eight years and 
still goes unpunished.” This shows the difference between us and 
the cause, and that the gentleman stated that the Standard Oil 
Company was not in Ohio. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House take a recess until 8 
o’clock this evening. 

The motion was to; and accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House was declared in recess. 


AFTER THE RECESS, 

The House resumed its session. 

GEORGE W. KIRKMAN, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to call up House joint resolution 262 and substitute for 
it Senate joint resolution 129, 9 the President to appn: 
George W. Kirkman to be a captain of infantry in the United 
States Army. They are both in the same language. 

The SP R. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution 
S. 129, which the Clerk will report, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, ete., That the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to restore and a t W. Kirkman to his 
preyious e as captain of infantry in the United States Army, with the 
rank, pay. and allowances to which he would be entitled if the sentence of 
AIAT, by court-martial in his case had not been im ; subject to such 


suspension, fine, or other punishment as shall in his ju t be just for the 
offense of which said Horg W Kirkman was found guilty by a court-mar- 
tial on the 17th of March, 199. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman ought to explain it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. S er, this is a al 
bill. It is not my bill, but I have called it up for my friend from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Kirkman was a West Point graduate, a 
lieutenant in the Regular Army, and given the very finest recom- 
mendation; brevetted major for his conduct at El Caney. He was 
appointed major of volunteers and went to the Philippines, where 
he now is. His regiment was in the country, and he came down 
to Manila one day and got in a crowd of young officers, and some of 
them got a little boisterous. 

Mr. JETT. May I inquire what bill this is? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It is the bill relating to George 
W. Kirkman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ; 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time; and 
being read tho third time, it was passed. 

CHARLES B. DOUGHERTY AND OTHERS. 

Mr. STANLEY W. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 8487) 
for the relief of Col. Charles B. Dougherty and other members of 
the Ninth Regiment of Pennsylvania Infantry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this is a bill reported 
from the Committee of the Whole with others, and because of the 
point of no quorum being made, it is the only bill rted from 


me Committee on Claims that was not that day considered by the 
ouse. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Whereas on the 17th day of May. 1898, the 
Nin Of Pe 


ma 
sare min te ane of the o Gott 
$279.05; Moles: $4.10; William Sharpe. $427.05; George 
; Robert 8. Mercur. $147.95; Walter De F. Johnson, 2 — 
Ei Walter S. Stewart, $127.25; William G. Weaver, 
$18.25 5 Gen 2215 $21 8 Harry R. Williams us 281 
$ 1 0 507 757 
John McCallum, $130.70; Walter R. Phillips, 1215 
e 
e, $87.12; 5 È ony, 
gss Pe ter, $12; Bell, 91255 
7 80 
L. Miers, $137.75; 


S. McCleary, 1.25; Roa 01.20; George R. McLean, 
John T. vey, 1 Mishael J. Buckley $81.05; Michael J. Brennan, r 
Harry W. Pierce, 90; Adnah McDaniels, $76.50; total, 
$5,983.35: Therefo: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in ss assembled, That the Secre of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay said officers and members 
of the Ninth Re ent of ine as aforesaid, or their legal 


Mr. STANLEY W. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, when this 
matter came before the House afew days ago the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Loup] made some objection to a couple of items. 
I have been in consultation with the gentleman from California, 
mo we have agreed upon certain amendments, which I will now 


er. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can offer them after unani- 
mous consent is given. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like, Mr. Speaker, to hear the amend- 
ments read before the unanimous consent is obtained. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments for 
the information of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, at the bottom of page 1, the words “four hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars and ninety-five cents” and insert in place “one hun- 
ge and ioe -seven dollars and ninety-five cents; so as to read: William 

Ont 2, line 5, strike out the words “four hundred and forty-seven dol- 
fifty-five cents” and insert “th: dred and nine and 


Sie? es cents; so as to read: Edmund N. Carpenter, $300.68." 
on Page å, strike out the words “five thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-three do! and thirty-five cents! and insert in piace thereof “five 
thousand five hundred and ninety-five dollars and forty-eight cents.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being read the third time, was passed. 

On motion of Mr. STANLEY W. DAVENPORT, a motion to 
reconsider the last vote was laid on the tab e. 


PORT OF DELIVERY AT WORCESTER, MASS, 


Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 3296) to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a port of delivery at Worcester, 


Mass. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Worcester, in the State of Massachusetts, be, and 
hereby is, established as a port of delivery in the customs collection district 
of Boston and 9 and that the privileges of the seventh section of 
the act approved June 10, 1880, governing the 1mmediate rtation of 
dutiable merchandise without appraisemement, be, and they are hereby, ex- 
tended to that port. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ord to be read a third time; and being read the 
third time, was 

On motion of Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 

DAVID BAGLEY, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate joint resolution 72, authorizing 
the President of the United States to appoint David Bagley as an 
additional cadet at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, 


authorized toa nt as an additional cadet at the Naval Academy, Annapo- 
lis, Md., David Bagley, brother of Ensign Worth Bagley, United States Navy, 
killed in battle at Cardenas, Cuba, May 11, 1898, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to ask the gentleman if this bill has 
been reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs? 

Mr. RITCHIN . This is a Senate bill that has passed the Sen- 
ate, and a similar bill has been reported by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House. 


` 
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The SPEAKER, Isthere objection to the present consideration 
of the bili? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered toa third reading; and being read the third 
time, was 8 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House joint 
resolution 33 lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. KITCHIN, a motion to reconsider the lastvote 
was laid on the table. 


ANCHORAGE OF VESSELS IN KENNEBEC RIVER. > 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S, 4658) relating to the anchorage of ves- 
sels in the Kennebec River at or near Bath, Me. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treatury is authorized. em 


powered, and directed to define and establish an anchorage ground for ves- 


sels in Kennebec River at or near Bath, Me., to adopt suitable rules and 
regulations in relation thereto, and to e all necessary measures for the 
proper enforcement of such rules and D 

SEC. 2. That in the event of the violation of any such rules or regulations 
by the owner, master, or person in charge of any vessel, such owner, master, 
or in charge such vessel shall be liable to a ty of $100; and the 


Bn be 


vessel may and in the name of the officer designa 


Bre. 3. That this act shall take effect immediately. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 

JURISDICTION OF UNITED STATES COURTS, 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4915) to amend the seventh sec- 
tion of the act entitled An act to establish circuit courts of 
appeals, and to define and regulate in certain cases the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
a les March 3, 1891. 

he bill with the amendments was read, as follows: 


ted by the Secretary ot 


Be it enacted, etc., That the seventh section of the act entitled “An act to 
establish circuit courts of appeals, and to define and oy Pompe in certain cases 
the jurisdiction of the co of the United States, and for other purposes,“ 
approved March 3, 1891, be amended so as toread asfollows: 

* Sec. 7. That where, upon a hearing in equity in a district court or ina 
circuit. court, or by a judge thereof in vacation, an injunction shall be granted 
or continued or a receiver 5 by an interlocutory order or decree, in 
u cause in which an a; rom a final decree) may be taken under the pro- 
visions of this act to circuit court of appeals, an appeal may be taken 
from such interlocutory order or decree granting or continuing such injunc- 
tion or appointing such receiver to the circuit court of appeals: Provided, 
That the appeal must be taken within thirty days from the entry of such or- 
der or decree, and it shall take precedence in the appellate court; and the 

ings in other respects in the court below s not be stayed. unless 
otherwise ordered by that court, or by the appellate court or ajudge thereof, 
during the pendency of such appeal: Provides f further, That the court below 
may inits tion require as a condition of the appeal an additional bond.” 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Reserving the right to object, I would like toask 
the gentleman from Georgia what changes this bill makes in the 
present law? 

Mr. BARTLETT. This bill has been unanimously reported 
from the Committce on the Judiciary, the report having been 
made by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD]. It is a 
bill which has passed the House twice before, having been favor- 
ably reported in the last Congress by the present Speaker of the 
House and passed while he was chairman of the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

It simply proposes to remedy what lawyers believe to have been 
an oversight in the act of 1890. That act provided for appeals 
from the granting of injunctions, but the Supreme Court held 
that where the judge simply appointed a receiver and did not 

ant the injunction asked for there was no right to appeal. 

is bill is designed simply to remedy that defect in the law. It 
has been approved, as I have stated, by the Judiciary Committee 
of two preceding Houses and passed unanimously by two Houses, 
The passage of the bill has been unanimously requested by the 
American Bar Association. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ihave no objection to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill. 

The amendments reported by the committee were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
sira time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. BARTLETT, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 
PATENTS OF SETH H. SMITH. 
Mr. SOUTHARD. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
Freee s of House bill 638, to extend certain patents to Seth 


The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That 8 273773, granted March 13, 1883, for 


wooden plates, and letters paes 76198, grana April 24, 1883, for machines 
for cu wooden th of said letters patent having been granted to 
H. Smith, be, and the same are hereby, extended for the term of ten 
expiration of said patents for the benefit 


years from the respective dates of 
of the said Seth H. Smith, his heirs and legal representatives. And the said 
tents aboye shall have the same effect as if y granted 
or tho terms extending to the end of the terms to which they are extended 


by this act: however, That said extended mts shall be open to 
legal inquiry and decision in the same manner as if ed under the general 
law relating to patents: And 7 rsons now enjoying 


the lawful use of the inventions secured by HE Need me 
may continue to use the same as if this act had not been 
The amendment reported by the committee was read, as follows: 
In line 11 strike out “ten” and insert “five,” before the word “years.” 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 


or either of them, 
passed. 


understand the gentleman from Tennessee afterwards moved to 
suspend the rules and the bill which he presented—a bill 
which seemed to me at the time utterly without merit. Still, the 
House, by a vote of some 80 to 15, agreed tosuspend the rules and 
pass the bill. No reason was given for it; no reason could be 
given for it. 

This case is equally bad or worse, In this case the patentee has 
had five or six years of very prosperous and extensive business 
under his patents. Every member of the House has seen the ar- 
ticle patented; it is in common use. There is no reason and no 
excuse why he should not have made from this invention all the 
money that a patentee was entitled to make. Yet, Mr. S er, 
there is an apparent 8 between the two sides of the House, 
the gentleman from Tennessee having been recognized on the 
motion to suspend the rules, while the gentleman from Ohio Mr. 
SouTHARD] has not been. Now, if the Senate had adopted our 
resolution to adjourn to-morrow, and if this were one of the last 
six days of the session, I should still insist that the gentleman 
from Ohio should be required on this bill to make a motion to 
1 74 145 the rules, which would require a two-thirds vote to pass 

e bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as there is no such opportunity; I do not 
know how I can do justice to the gentleman this instance ex- 
cept to withdraw the objection; but at the same time express the 
hope that the bill will not pass the House; and I also desire to give 
notice that in the future I shall continue to object to any and all 
ds renee’ for unanimous consent to extend the life of any patent. 

remember very well that on the other occasion to which I have 
referred many gentlemen came to me,on both sides of the House, 
and said that 1 was dead right on the proposition that the bill 
ought not to pass. Gentlemen sitting on the other side of the 
House joined with me in the opinion | entertained in regard to 
that matter. I recollect that when the vote came I saw many 
forms on the other side disappearing in the cloakrooms; some 
witchery or necromancy had possessed them—I do not know which 
[laughter]—but at all events they did not appear on the vote. 

I repeat, however, that I do not see how I can consistently ob- 
jest inthiscase. I shall not object, therefore, tothe consideration 
of the bill, but hope the House will vote it down. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. i 

The amendment recommended by the committee was to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. SOUTHARD, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


ANDREW GEDDES, 


Mr. JETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (S. 41) to authorize the President to 
place Andrew Geddes on the retired list with the rank of captain. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to the right of 
objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, ete.. That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
revoke his order of December 8, 1880, confirming the sentence of dismissal 
the case of Capt. Andrew Geddes, Twenty-fifth United States Infantry, and 


to 8 the sentence and to revoke and set aside General Court-Martial 
o. 64, Headquarters of the Army, Adjutant-General's Office, Wash- 
2 


1 m. December 4, 1880, approving the ding sentence in the said case and 
late his dismissal, to take effect 8 31, 1880, and to order and 
cause to be issued to said Geddes an honorable di 


int said Geddes a captain of infantry in the United States Army. 
p! en Ss eee with the rank of captain, the retired 
being increased for that purpose only: Provided, That no pay, compensation, 


to 
in 
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JUNE 5, 


or allowance shall accrue by reason of this act for any cause prior to its pas- 


The SPEAKER. Is their objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, this bill ought to be explained; to 
some extent at least, before consent is given for its consideration. 

Mr. JETT. Mr. Speaker, I will say, in to the gentle- 
man from New York, that this is a bill that passed the Senate 
some two or three months ago, or at least during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, and, further, that it also p. the Senate dur- 
ing the Fifty-fifth Congress, and was reported unanimously b 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House at that time. It 

assed the Senate at this session of Congress without division, as 
am informed, and was reported favorably by the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House. 

The object of the bill is to relieve the gentleman in question 
from the proceedings of a court-martial; and while this is that 
character of bill, asking for relief in a court-martial case which 
I have been almost uniformly opposed to in the past, yet after a 
full, thorough, and painstaking investigation of this matter I 
have been convinced that the most unjust treatment and a great 
injustice had been done to the gentleman who seeks relief under 
the terms of the pending bill. 

I wish to say to the members of the House that in my judgment 
this is absolutely a meritorious bill, or otherwise I should not have 
asked the House for unanimous consent to take it up for considera- 
tion at the present time. There has been a t injustice, in my 
judgment, done to the gentleman who is the beneficiary of the 

ill. There is no question of that, and every man who will take 
the time and trouble to investigate the proceedings of the court- 
martial must necessarily reach the same conclusions, 

Mr. STEELE. I would suggest to my friend to give us the pith 
of the case, which he does not seem yet to have touched. 

Mr. GROSVENOR., Iwould like the gentleman to tell us about 
the proceedings of the court-martial to which he objects. Merely 
saying that this is a ‘‘meritorious case,” or that in “his judg- 
ment a great deal of injustice has been done” this gentleman, or 
that he has “ received hareh and unkind treatment,” means noth- 
ing. We want some other idea as to why he believes the court- 
martial was irregular or in any respect subject to criticism. 

Mr. JETT. I will say to my friend from Ohio that upon inves- 
tigation of the records it will be found that this gentleman was in 
a manner deprived of counsel. It will be found further, on inves- 
tigation of the record of the proceedings, that the testimony was 
not sufficient to sustain the charge. In other words, the court- 
martial, in hearing the case, found that this gentleman was at one 
moment intoxicated, and at the next moment found that he was 
not intoxicated. The charge preferred against him was to the 
effect that he was drunk on dress parade; but according to the 
testimony of various members of the regiment of which he was 
a member it is found that he was not intoxicated. 

I have been authorized by the committee to call this up and ask 
for its consideration. I made an investigation of all the facts 
and have stated what I believe to be that which every gentleman 
will find if he will take the pains to ascertain for himself. Asa 
member of the committee authorized to report this, I feel that it 
should receive the approval of the House. E 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Thatisentirelysatisfactorytome. Ihave 
no appreciation of the judgment of a court-martial. I had in my 
hands recently the entire record under which a young oncer in 
the Philippines was found gay of drunkenness, and very se- 
verely and shamefully puni I made a careful review of the 
testimony in the case and found that upon the one-sided testi- 
mony alone, before there was any contradiction, the young man 
was as clear of the charge of being intoxicated as it was possible 
for a man to be, and I am quite content to withdraw any objec- 
tion to this. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. JETT, a motion to reconsider the last yote 
was laid on the table. 

AMERICAN REGISTER FOR SHIPS STAR OF ITALY AND STAR OF 
BENGAL. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that Senate bill 4448, to provide an American register for 
the ships Star of Italy and Star of Bengal, be taken from the 
Speaker's table and placed upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


of Haw: to be 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. r 
The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. JONES of Washington, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 

By unanimons consent, on motion of Mr. JONES of Washing- 
ton, the bill H, R. 11059, on the same subject, was ordered to lie 


on the table, 
MRS, LUTIE M. NOWLIN. 

Mr. OTEY. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 11008) authorizing the Solicitor of the Treasury to 
quitclaim and release certain title and interest of the United 
States to Mrs. Lutie M. Nowlin. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas, pursuant toa 8 for $1,000 debt and 811.10 costs, recovered 
2 5 — United States in de nited States district court for the northern 
trict of Texas on the forfeited bail bond of John Pitts and others, there 


W. Nowlin, one of the defen 
lying, and being on the northwest corner of Ross avenue and Leonard street, 


an 
Whereas it 1 that the land and premises so levied on, sold, and con- 
veyed to the United States was at date of the levy and sale aforesaid the 
separate Pora of Mrs. Lutie M. Nowlin, the wife of the said A. W. Now- 
lin, and therefore exempt from levy and sale in satisfaction of the aforesaid 
judgment recovered against her husband, A. W. Nowlin; and 

Whereas the deed to the United Statesof said proport constitutes a cloud 
of record upon the title of Mrs. Lutie M. Nowlin to said property: There- 


55 it enacted, etc., That the Solicitor of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
autho and directed to quitclaim and release to the said Mrs. Lutie M. 
Nowlin all right, title, and interest of the United States in and to the afore- 
said lotand premises and yor Lesing pronase improvements thereunto be- 
longing: Provided, That the aforezaid levy and sale shall not be taken or held 
to have operated as a satisfaction, in whole or in part, of said qud 
said judgment shall stand as if the aforesaid levy and sale had not 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. I should like to understand about this bill. 
Here seems to bea judgment against a man ona bail bond, andon 
this judgment, according to the recital, his interest in certain real 
estate has been sold. Now, here is a bill brought in to release that 
real estate to his wife. Ifhis wife owned the real estate, of course 
the United States could not sell the real estate under the judg- 
ment against the husband. If she had any equitable claim against 
the real estate, this is a case that ought to go to the Court of 
Claims and there be decided upon evidence, and not come here 
upon affidavits, I suppose, or perhaps upon statements, to be tried 
by the House. I should like to hear some explanation of it. 

Mr. OTEY. The property was the property of Mrs. Nowlin, and 
the matter has been before the President and before the Attorney- 
General for some time. This bill is prepared by the Solicitor of 
the Treasury himself, and he has recommended it. I would ask 
that the 2 be read. It will show all the circumstances. 

Mr. PAYNE. I hope it will be read. There ought to be some 
reason given. 

Mr. OTEY. Lask that the report be read, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
OTEY] proposes to have the report read in order that the House 
may understand this case. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the report will be read. 

The report (by Mr. JENKINS) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration House 
bill 11008, beg leave to report it back with recommendation that it do pass. 

The facts will appear in the papers hereinbelow. This matter has been 
before the De ent of Justice, Attorney-General, and Solicitor of the 
Treasury, and ly the outcome of a large mass of correspondence was this 
bill prepared by the Solicitor of the Treasury, and later a letter from him 
herewith stating his approval of the measure. 

~~ DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1900. 

Sin: I acknowledge the receipt of the agreement entered into on the 17th 
instant by A.W. Nowlin in the matter of certain land in Tex. I think 
this agreement, together with the proviso in House bill 11 
meets the requirements of the case, and I therefore now say to 
see no objection to the e of the bill in question. I will so te to the 
—— having the in charge should my views on the subject be re- 


nested. 
s Earlier consideration would have been given by me to the matter but for 
the fact that there was delay in obtaining a copy of the bill referred to, 


Very respectfully, 
= 2 F. A. REEVE, Acting Solicitor. 
Hon, PETER J. Orey, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1900. 
Sre: In compliance with the request contained in your letter of 24th in- 
stant, Ihave the honor to transmit herewith a statement of facts appearing 
of record in this office in the matter of a suit brought by the United States 
in the United States district court for the northern district of Texas on the 
forfeited bail bond of one John Pitts. 
The petition of A. W. Nowlin, accompanying your letter, is herewith re- 


Very respectfully, M. D. O'CONNELL, 


ent, but 
n made. 


Solicitor. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
The records of the office of the Solicitor of the Treasury show that on 
January 23, 1882, a suit (No. 41) was brought by the Uni States in the 
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United States district court for the northern district of Texas on the for- 
feited bail bond of John Pitts, upon which bond Fred Cullen and A. W. Now- 
lin were sureties, and that on June 13, 1884, a Lys! gre in said suit was recov- 
ered by the United States for $1,000 debt and $41.10 costs. Execution on the 
8 was issued and certain real property, hereinafter described, was 
evied on as belonging to A.W. Nowlin. There was, however, no sale of the 

roperty under this levy, the United States marshal giving as a reason for 

is failure to make the sale “that he believed an injunction had been issued 
12 the district judge against his further proceeding under the execution.” 
(Ít does not appear from the papers whether in fact the injunction men- 


tioned w: 
uently the property referred to was sold and conveyed to the 
United States. Iam unable to give the date of the sale or the date of the 
deed, but the deed was transmitted the United States marshal to the 
Solicitor of the Treasury on — 5 6, 1889, and on May 11 following it was re- 
turned by the Solicitor to him for certain corrections. It was found that 
the corrections could not be made, and accordingly, on April 24, 1889, a new 
eed was executed by the United States marshal to the United states, and 
the said new deed was duly recorded. This deed recites that execution issued 
on May 24, 1887, that the execution was levied on June 1, 1887, and that the 
remises levied on (the same premises above mentioned) were sold on the 
rst Tuesday in July, 1887, to the United States. 

It appearsfrom the panora in the case that after judgment, but before salo 
of the property to the United States, Nowlin and wifeconveyed the property 
in question to one Henrietta Friechot; and there is a letter on file among the 
papers from United States Attorney Marshall in which that officer says that 
at date of levy the said 1 was the homestead of Nowlin and wife, and 
that until the sale to ot the premises were the separate property of 
5 5 Nowlin, and therefore exempt from sale in satisfaction of her husband’s 

ebts. 

When the above sale to Henrietta Friechot was made, the sum of $500 was 
deposited by Nowlin and wife in escrow to indemnify their grantee t 
any litigation which might result from any claim of title by the United 
States tosaidland. Subsequently Nowlin and wife instituted a suit for the 
recovery of said $500 or for a recission of the contract of sale to Henrietta 
Friechot. It does not appear what was the result of that suit; but the United 
States attorney reported that even if Nowlin should secure the 
the contract o ethe property “would still be the separate property of 
his wife and not subject tosale to satisfy his debts, and would probably have 
the effect to reinvest it with its homestead character, existing at the time of 
their deed to Friechot.” 

The United States attorney further says, “Tho judgment in favor of the 
United States has never been recorded, in compliance with the local law on 

3 it and I do not understand that it was at any time a lien upon 

e property. 

1 that the judgment on the bail bond recovered by the United 
States was not satisfied or credited of record by the sale of the aforesaid 
land to the United Statea, and that a motion to require the clerk of the court 
to enter the proper credit upon said judgment was made on June 5, 1890, in 
the United States district court at Dallas, Tex., on behalf of the defendants 
in the original suit; but it does not appear from Tae papets in the Solicitor's 
office that the motion referred to was ever allowed, or that the judgment 
was ever credited as ge ed for. 

An offer made by Mr. Nowlin in March, 1887, to pay $5 and costs in com- 

romise of the judgment on the bail bond was, upon the declination of the 

she United States attorney to recommend acceptance, not accepted. In 

Nowlin’s petition for compromise it was stated that the whereabouts of John 

Heth sl principal in the bail bond, was then unknown, and it was believed 
that Pitts was dead. 

per property above referred tois described in the deed to the United States 
as follows: 

“One lot or parcel of land situated, lying, and being on the northwest 
corner of Ross avenue and Leonard street, in the city and county of Dallas, 
State of Texas, fronting 68 feet on said Ross avenue and running back with 
said Leonard street 218 feet, together with all and singular the appurtenances 
and improvements thereunto belonging. Said premises and lot of land was 
formerly occupied by said A. W. Nowlin.” 

The United States has never had possession of the property, and has there- 
fore, of course, received no revenue therefrom. eas 


recission of 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, this seems to be a very peculiar 
case. As I understand from the reading of the report—what I 
could hear of it—a levy was made in 1882 upon this real estate 
and an attempt made to sell it, and Mrs. Nowlin commenced an 
action in the courts of the United States and obtained an injunc- 
tion. Atleast that is what the Solicitor of the 8 has heard. 
but it does not appear that that suit was ever pressed further, and 
a sale of the property was made on this judgment. 

Mr. LANHAM. Willthe 2 yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly; I am looking for light. 

Mr. LANHAM. Ido not thirk it is difficult to obtain it if the 
gentleman looks at the report. It is a matter which has been 
carefully considered by the Committee on the Judiciary. At the 
time the propery was sold it was not subject to execution for the 
debt of the husband. As her separate property, under the laws 
of Texas, it would be exempt from his debt. 

Mr. PAYNE. According to the report and the letter of the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, that information depended upon a let- 
ter from somebody, and it does not say who. 

Mr. LANHAM, That very statement is ratified and confirmed 
by what the district attorney himself said. The Government of 
the United States bought in the property, and it is simply the 
Government to quitclaim back that property to Mrs. Nowlin. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; and it depends upon a letter, and it does 
not say from whom, If there was any title in this woman in these 
premises, how easy it would be to prove by record title that it was 
a homestead and not subject to execution; how easy to prove that 
by the record. But all the proof here depends upon a letter, and 
it does not say from whom. There does not seem to be any evi- 
dence to support it. It is very apparens that the party who acted 
in behalf of the United States did not push the claim, and did not 
attempt to take possession of the property. 


Mr. LANHAM. For the very reason that the United States 
authorities have recognized the fact that there was no title in the 
defendant in execution, Mr. Nowlin; and it belonged, in point of 
fact, to his wife, and was not subject to execution. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ani assured by the gentleman 
from Virginia that the papers presented before the Committee on 
Dey 9 showed a deed of this woman in this property. 


. OTEY. The solicitor. 

Mr. PAYNE. The committee would understand its value. It 
is strange to me that it does not appear in their report. 

Mr. LANHAM. Everything is not included in a report. 

Mr. PAYNE. This whole matter seems to be founded on a let- 
ter, and ea do not give the anthor. : 

Mr. LANHAM. You get the report made by a Government 
officer—the Solicitor of the Treasury—in favor of this bill. Itre- 
ceived the recommendation of a high officer of the Government, 
whose anky it was to look into the matter. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not believe in adopting the recommendation 
of a high officer unless he states some facts and gives some infor- 
mation in this matter. 

Mr. LANHAM. He does. 

Mr, PAYNE. What he says is based on a letter received b 
somebody, that she owned the property as a homestead, and it 
was 8 and all that sort of thing. There is no proof or 
record evidence. Now, unless they can furnish some proof of the 
validity of this claim, I must object. 

. LANHAM, I thing you ought not to object to this. 
Mr. PAYNE, I think it is easy enough, and I shall have to 


object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a 
conference report. 
Mr. CURTIS. Iask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 10701. 
r. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege. 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill which the Clerk 
will Li 5 50 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I object. 
Mr. HAY. Irise to a question of privilege. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I rise to present a conference re- 


rt. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
Mr. HAY. Irise to a question of privilege. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I rise to present a conference re- 


rt. 
Phe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia rises for what 


purpose? 

Mr. HAY. I rise for the purpose of asking unanimous consent 
that the minority members of the Military Affairs Committee may 
file their views in the Cœur d’Alene investigation. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Virginia asks unanimous 
consent that the minority may file their views in the matter of 
the Cœur d' Alene investigation. 

Mr. HAY. The majority reported to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. What time, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. HAY. To be filed to-night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DICK. I object. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, in connection with that I desire 

TheSPEAKER. No business will be transacted until the House 
comes to order. The Chair understands that objection is made, 
but there is so much confusion that the Chair was unable to hear. 
Does the gentleman from Ohio object? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr, Speaker, I want to say that I have 
never known the minority to be denied theright to file their views. 
Certainly the gentleman will not object to the minority filing their 
views the same day. The committee reported to-day. Now the 
minority simply come in and want to file their views. 1 do not 
know that they have to ask unanimous consent. I think it is a 
matter of right. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. Speaker, I make no objection to the minority 
filing their views, but I do object to their making the printed 
hearings and the argument of the attorneys a part of their views, 
If they are included, I object. = 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Ohio 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he has ordered the 
Clerk to strike from the minority views those things which are 
not strictly the views of the minority. The Chair will advise the 
gentleman from Virginia that his instructions to the Clerk are 
that the views should not include arguments and testimony. 

Mr. DICK. Then I withdraw the objection. 


* 


i 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Owe. RICHARDSON Mr. Speaker, I protest against the righ’ 

$; . 8 „I pro 0 t 
of the Chair to edit reports of committees, either when the report 
is submitted or the views of the minority. It seems to me the 
committee has the right to submit its own rt. 

The SPEAKER. Thecommittee has the right to make its own 
report; there is no doubt about that; but the views of the minor- 
ity are not a report. 

Mr. HAY. 1 would like to be heard on this, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. There is only one thing before the House, 
and that is that the gentleman asks consent of the House to file 
the views of the minority. 

Mr. HAY. But I want to ascertain what the views of the mi- 
nority are. [Laughter.] I want to ascertain it by the House. 
The report made by us as the views of the minority contains the 
evidence which was given before the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and the arguments of the attorney who appeared before us, 
and in order to sustain the views which we submit, we incorporate 
in these views, or in the report, that evidence and those argu- 
ments in order to sustain the views which we have submitted to 
the House. I maintain that in order that these views may be in- 
telligently read and understood by the House we have a right to 
incorporate in those views the evidence that was adduced before 
the committee and any arguments made by counsel on either side 
who ap ed before us, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated that that question is not 
now before the House; but the Chair is clear, if called upon to 
rule, that he has the right to direct the Clerk to expunge every- 
thing except the views of the minority. The argument which has 
just submitted by the gentleman from Virginia to the Chair 
is a proper argument to make to the committee when making up 
the majority report. The Chair gives his opinion upon this, 
although it is not now before the House. 


LUTIE M, NOWLIN, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I objected to a bill a moment ago, 
and I wish to withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman refer to the bill (H. R. 
11008) called up ty the penseman from Virginia [Mr. OTEY]? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. Isee by looking over the report that the 
statement was based upon a letter from the district attorney who 
had charge of the case, and there seems to be some evidence in the 
report in regard to those facts that are there stated; so I withdraw 
the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill called up by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Orgy]? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being read the third time, was passed. 

On motion of Mr. OTEY, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


INDIAN ALLOTMENTS, 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin object 
to the calling up of the bill by the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No, Mr. Speaker; I withdraw 
that objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10701) to amend section 
6, chapter 119, United States Statutes at Large numbered 24. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Largo numbered 24 page 0001s hereby amendod as follows, to wit; After 

i i 
the words “civilized life,” in line 13 of said section 6, insert the words “and 
every Indian in Indian Territory.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEELE. I ask for an explanation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the act of 1896, as soon as allotments are 
made to an Indian he becomes a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask for order, as I want to hear 
this explanation myself. j 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order, and gentlemen 
will take their seats and cease conversation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the act of 1887, known as the Dawes 
allotment act, provided that when allotments are made to Indians 
they shall become citizens of the United States. The statute, 
however, was not made applicable to the members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory, because they had govern- 
ments of their own, elected officers, and owned their property in 
common. But since that time agreements have been made with 
said Five Tribes. Their tribal governments are to be broken up; 


arrangements have been made for them to take their lands in sev- 
eralty. The allotments are now being made or will soon be made, 
they have been given the right to vote in certain elections, they 
serve on juries, and they have the right to bring lawsuits, etc. The 
committee thought it proper, therefore, to extend over the mem- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes the provisions of the act of 1887. 
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Mr. SNODGRASS. Does that make them citizens? 

Mr. CURTIS. It does. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Under existing treaties between the United 
States and those Five Tribes, have we theright toabolish their tribal 
government? 

Mr. CURTIS, They have agreed to it. Agreements with them 
have been negotiated through the Dawes commission, and three 
of those agreements Dare e ope by Congres and the re- 
en e House a day or two ago. 
ODGRASS. Already? 

Mr. CURTIS. Already; and allotments will soon be made to 
the members of some of the tribes. Work preparatory to allot- 
ment is now going on. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill, which was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and was accordingly read the third time, and ed. 

On motion of Mr. CURTIS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table, 

PUBLIC MONEYS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, ETC. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I rise to present a privileged re- 
port—the report of a committee of conference, 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9388) to provide better 
facilities for the safe-keeping and disbursement of public moneys in the 
Philippine Islands and in the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, having me 


after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommen 
to their respective H as 7 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

At the end of line 10 of said Senate amendment strike ont the and 
insert the following:; And providen Further, That this act s apply to 
re only while occupied by the United States; and the Senate agree to 

e same, 

H. A. 88 


R. R. HIT! 
W. A. JONES, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
NELSON W. ALDRICH, 
EDWARD O. WOLCOTT, 

G. G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


upon and recommended as to the Senate amendment and the amend- 
ment thereto, submitted in the 5 conference report, viz: 

The Senate amendment simply ‘es it mandatory upon any bank or 
banker designated as a depository to give security in United States bonds in 
amount not less than the aggrorate sum atany time on big, rian such 
bank or banker, and that su ds shall be deposited in the ry. The 
ree pany amendment permits of no security excepting bonds of the United 


The amendment to the Senate amendment is a proviso as follows, viz: ro- 
88 That this act shall apply to Cuba only while occupied by the United 


This proviso was a part of the original House bill. 
r H. A. COOPER, 
W. A. JONES 
4 Managers on the part of the House, 
The report of the committee of conference was adopted. 
DAM ACROSS THE OSAGE RIVER, MISSOURI. 


Mr. COONEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11588) permitting the building of a 
dam across the Osage River at the city of Warsaw, Benton 
County, Mo. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of ice pw is hereby 
city of Warsaw, being a city incorporated and organized under the laws of 
the State of Missouri, its successors or assigns, to lore ngage eat and main- 
tain a dam across the Osage River, in Benton County, in the State of Mis- 
souri, at said city of Warsaw, an work necessarily incident thereto: 

ed, That the said city of Warsaw, its successors or shall make 

such ch and cation in the works as the Secre of War may 
from time to time deem N the interest of navigation, at its own 
Provided further, That in case any litigation arises from 


ted to the 


in the proper courts as now 
souriand the courts of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That th upa to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved: And provided further, That suitable fishways shall be con- 
structed and maintained at said dam by said city, its successors and assigns, 
2 may be required from time to time by the United States Fish Commis- 


oner. 
SEC. 3. That this act shall be null and void unless the dam herein author- 
ized shall be completed within Aya yous of the date hereof: And provided 
shall ted in such manner as not to injure 
diminish the water power of any person or company having a dam or 
: And provided further, That before the con- 


whose lands may be taken or overflowed in the construction or maintenance 
of such dam, in accordance with the laws of the State of Missouri. - 
The amendment of the committee, striking out ‘‘five,” before 
“ years,” in the second line of section 3, was read. 
x 5 5 118 Is there objection to the present consideration 
0 
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ae PAYNE. Does the bill meet the approval of the Secretary 
of War? Š 

Mr. COONEY. He has approved it. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded tothe considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. A 

Mr. COONEY. On that question I would like to be heard a 
moment. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, letit go. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; andit was accordingly read the third time, and d. 

On motion of Mr. COONEY, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 88 regret the announce 

Forsda 2 the 5 of Hon. Evan E. SETTLE, late a Representative from the 
0 uit 5 : 

Resolved, That che business of the Senate be now suspended in order that 


fitting tribute be to his memory. 
Resolved, That Secretary communicate these resolutions to the House 
of Representatives, 


The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 11537) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900, and for pe years, and for other purposes, disa- 
greed to by the House of Representatives, had to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. ALLISON, and 
Mr. TELLER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 11538) making appropriations 


for the support of the Military Academy for the year gading 
June 30, 1901, and for other pu: , disagreed to Ls 9 5 House o 
resentatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House 


Re 
of Representatives on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. SEwELL, Mr. WARREN, and Mr. 
HARRIS as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
The message also announced that the Senate had with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 11326) to regulate collection of taxes 
in the District of Columbia; in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested. 
The message also announced that the Senate had with- 
3 the bill (H. R. 10147) granting a pension to Delia 
Jones. 
The m e also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the following resolution: 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 


the Senate concurring), That dur- 
eae remainder of the present session 


Congress the engrossing and en- 
ro) of bills and joint resolutions by peta tine as provided by act of 

approved March 2, 1895, may be suspended, an d bills and joint Sonat tions 
may be written by hand. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the following resolution: 

Whereas the late Hon. Dents M. HURLEY, member of the Fifty-fifth 

from the Second district of the State of New York, died on the 26th 

of February, 1899, immediately preceding the final adjournment of the 


da. 
Fitty-fifth Congress: 
tatives (the Senate concurring), That 


Resolved the House of Represen: te 
members of the Senate and of the House be permitted to print in the RECORD 
‘on. DENIS M. HURLEY, å 


appropriate remarks in eulogy of the said 
The m also announced that the Senate had the fol- 
lowing resolution; in which the concurrence of the House was 


requested: 


a of certain addenda to the 


Cross pi 

be distributed by the president of the American National Cross shall be 

transmitted through the mails free of postage when contained in a wrapper 

— A — following inscription: “Public document. History of the Wed 
‘083, ge.” 


The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 11646) making provision for 
emergencies in river and harbor works, for certain surveys, and 
for the diversion of certain appropriations or modifications of 
provisions heretofore made, disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, had asked a conference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Mc- 
a: —.— NELSON, and Mr. VxSsr as the Son Teses on the part 
of the Sena 


CLAIM OF NEW YORK INDIANS, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11818) to provide for the ent of the judgment of the Court 
of Cin ah rA oe trael et be e 


ims in favor of the New Yor: treaty of Buffalo 

Creek of January 15, 1838, and the distribution thereof. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Sey of the jury 
and he hereby is, authorized, empowered, and on the reguisition 
ef BRE yy SE Ey e 

n ebruary ‘or the ent of the zudgmen inst the 
United States in favor . New Vox Indians, the sum of $10,000, or so 

uch thereof as may be for ascertaining the beneficiaries of the 


m th 

said j ent, and paying to them the sums properly payable in the prem- 
ises; and, T, that out of the amount so a) Pro, for the payment 
of the said judgment there be retained and paid y 

attorneys engaged in the prosecution of the claim resul 
such sum or sums as shali have heretofore been ascertain 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, as pay- 
able in accordance with contracts with the said Indians heretofore ores 
by the said Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, 
and that the remainder of the amount of the said judgment be paid and dis- 
tributed to the proper beneficiaries thereof, as ascertained in accordance 
with the provisions hereof. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Before we consent to bringing up this 
pill I should like to hear some explanation. Does the bill carry 


1 4 

. SHERMAN. It carries no appropriation. The amount of 
this claim has been appropriated in the special deficiency bill 

which passed the House the latter part of January or the first of 
February. The appropriation for this, like all other judgments, 
was made on a certificate from the Treasury Department. 

The claims of these Indians arise from certain stipulationsin the 
treaty of 1838. The matter has been in the courts thirty or forty 
years. It has been two or three times in the Court of Claims, 
and twice before the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
court in the latter part of last year affirmed the final decision of 
the Court of Claims, and in pursuance of that affirmation the 
Treasury Department certified the judgment here for payment, 
and the Committee on See ae ae eT reported it as an item in 
the deficiency bill of June last; and the appropriation was made. 

Now, Mr. ker, since this treaty was made, in the natural 
course of events many of these Indians have died, others, as well 
as the descendants of those who have died, are scattered all over 
the United States, and it is extremely desirable to ascertain who 
are the beneficiaries under the judgment to which Ihave referred. 
This bill provides for an pl gaye on the part of the Secretary 
of the Interior of the sum of $10,000 for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing who are the beneficiaries under that section. 

ides that, let me say the Indians made a contract with the 
lawyers originally having the claims in charge, providing for the 
payment of 10 per cent of whatever was recovered as a compensa- 
tion for their services. But the matter occupied so much time 
and involved so much more labor and expense than was origi- 
nally contemplated that finally, two years a I think in 1895— 
the Indians entered into a subsequent contract with the attorneys, 
by which they agreed to pay them 2}-per cent additional, and that 
contract has been approved by the Secretary of the Interior and 
proper certificates haye been made to the attorneys out of the 
judgment for that additional sum. But the auditing officer of the 
Treasury, as I understand it, holds that that contract having been 
made subsequently to the beginning of theservice, hecan notallow 
the payment, and hence the last section of this bill authorizes 
the accounting officer of the Treasury to allow this supplemental 
2i per cent provided for by the voluntary agreement of the In- 
ians, and, as I have said, which has been approved by the Secre- 
of the Interior. 
r. LIVINGSTON. Does the Secretary of the Interior indi- 
cate how he will expend this $10,000? 

Mr. SHERMAN, No; but he asks the introduction of the bill. 

It is at his request that the bill has been presented and that I now 


ask its anes 
Mr. CURTIS. Of course he could not go very far with an ex- 
diture of $10,000. He must rely largely upon his own official 


orce. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. I suppose he expects to gather 
more or less of the information from the ordinary channels of his 
Department, and this $10,000 additional will enable him to go out- 
side if he deems it necessary, 

Mr. RIDGELY. Will the gentleman from New York permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. RIDGELY.. This is a judgment, as I understand it, in favor 
of the New York Indians? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Now, in reference to that, I want to ask the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. LENTZ. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York a question, 
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Mr. SHERMAN, I will yield to the gentleman with — 
as soon as I answer the question of the gentleman from Kansas. 
Mr. LENTZ. Isupposed it had been already answered. Ihave 
been unable to hear anything that is going on over there. 
Mr. SHERMAN, I will yield to the gentleman in a moment. 
‘Mr. RIDGELY. The gentleman from New York will doubtless 
remember that I passed into the committee room a uest from 
certain clients asking that the findings as to the beneficiaries of 
this judgment might be appealed from the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the court. The gentleman will doubtless remember that. 
ON I will ask him if there is any such provision in the pending 


Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; we did not insert it, and for this rea- 
son: The committee did not desire to start these Indians off on 
another long series of litigation that would tie up the fund fora 
gas length of time or for the Lord knows how much longer. 

e desire, at the earliest moment, that this matter should be set- 
tled, and that whatever they were entitled to should be paid to 
them and the matter be cleared off the books of the Interior De- 

rtment. 

5 RIDGELY. Then, as I understand it, that matter has been 
pet over, and this bill leaves the whole thing entirely with the 
cre of the Interior? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is correct. 

5 And there is no power of appeal from his de- 
cision 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is customary in all cases of this kind. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I would then ask the gentleman from New 
York if the gentleman presenting the petition that this matter 
might be appealed was before the committee, or if he sent in his 
proposed amendment? I do not recall the gentleman's name. 

, SHERMAN, I do not remember the name of the gentle- 
man either, but the attorney who appeared before the committee, 
away back in February or March, approved of the passage of the 
bill in its present form. 

mer SULZER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow a ques- 
tion 

Mr, SHERMAN. When the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
RIDGELY] has finished. 

Mr. R ELY. You will remember that this attorney sub- 
mitted a draft of a bill which he preferred to the one you have 


rted. 
RTA SHERMAN. The gentleman I have in mind as appearing 
before the committee afterwards desired to withdraw his uest 
for that bill, and did ask for the passage of this bill, which the 
Secretary of the Interior has recommended. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Did he not, even after that, communicate 
further with you? 

Mr. SHERMAN. He did not. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Iso understood him. 

Mr. LENTZ rose. 

Mr. SULZER. Now, will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lentz] de- 
sires to ask a question first. 

Mr. LENTZ. I understand that the amount of this claim is a 
million and a half. Is that right? 

Mr, SHERMAN. Better than that. 

Mr. LENTZ. More than that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. More than a million and a half. 

Mr. LENTZ. Is it two million? 

Mr. SHERMAN. About $2,000,000. 

r Mr. LENTZ. The first contract was for 10 per cent for the at- 
orney. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LENTZ. That was for 8200, 000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman is a mathematician. 

Mr. LENTZ. Now you want two and a half per cent more. 

Mr, SHERMAN. I do not want anything. That is what the 
contract provides for. 

Mr. TZ. That would make an attorney's fee of $250,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That would mean fees for various attorneys, 
who have performed services for more than fifty years, some of 
them. Judge Barker, now a gentleman over years old, and 
who has been for thirty years a judge of the supreme court of the 
State of New York, is one of these attorneys. 

Mr. LENTZ. Then, in addition to the $250,000, you speak here 
of $10,000 to be paid to somebody for determining who are the 
beneficiaries? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LENTZ. Have not these attorneys found that out? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The attorneys were employed by certain 
claimants to prosecute a certain matter to final judgment. They 
have done that. Many of the original parties to that transaction 
are dead, and it is now desired to ascertain who are the proper 
legal representatives or descendants of those original parties. 

r. LENTZ. Iam going to object, unless the gentleman will 
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consent to print a few thousand oe of the testimony in the 
Cœur d’Alene labor trouble. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the Senate resolution, which provides for printing 10,000 
copies, go with this. The plates are all made. It isa mere mat- 
ter of epee ae es paper over some ink. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is of no use for the gentleman to make that 
statement. 

Mr. LENTZ. Unless we can have copies of that testimony—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand the gentleman 
from Ohio to object? 

Mr. LENTZ. I object, unless I can have unanimous consent 
for the printing of 10,000 copies of the Coeur d'Alene labor inves- 
tigation provided by the Senate resolution. 

r. PAYNE. There will be no such bargain made, 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made. 


RIGHTS OF WAY THROUGH CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS, 


Mr. DE VRIES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11973) relating to rights of way through 
parks, reservations, and other public lands, 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, 
authorized and empowered, under general regulations to be fixed by him, to 
permit the use of rights of way through Lg eo lands, forest and other 
reservations of the United States, and the Yosemite, Sequoia, and General 
Grant national parks, California, for electrical plants, poles, and lines for 
the generation and distribution of electrical power, and for telephone and 
telegraph p and for canals, ditches, pipes and pipe lines, flumes, 
tunnels, or other water conduits, and for water plants, dams, and reser- 
voirs used to promote irrigation or mining or q g. or the manu- 
facturing or cutting of timber or lumber, or the suppl of water for do- 
mestic, public, or any other beneficial uses to the exten the ground occu- 
ied by such canals, ditches, flumes, tunnels, reservoirs, or other water con- 

uits or water peo: or electrical or other works permitted hereunder, and 
not to exceed 50 feet on each side of the mar; limits thereof, or not to ex- 
ceed 50 feet on each side of the center line of such pipes and pipe lines, elec- 
trical, poses e and telephone lines and poss, by any citizen, association, 
or corporation of the United States, where it is intended by such to exercise 
the use permitted hereunder or any one or more of the purposes herein 
named: Provided. That such permits shall be allowed within or through any 
of said parks or any fores: pullers Ae or other reservation only upon 
the approval of the chief officer of 8 under whose supervision 
such park or reservation falls and upon a aang by him that ths same is not 
incompatible with the public interest: Provided further, That all permits 
given hereunder for h and telephone purposes shall be subject to 
the provision of Title LXV of the Rev: Statutes of the United States. and 
amendments thereto, regulating rights of way for telegraph com es over 
the public domain: And phox nrg} betwen That any permission given by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of this act may be reyoked by 
him or his successor in his discretion, and shall not be held to confer any 
right, or easement, or interest in, to, or over any public land, reservation, or 
par 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, this bill was up before the House 
several weeks ago. Since that time I understand the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Dr VRIES] and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Moopy] have gone over the bill carefully and proposed 
certain amendments. Isuggest that the proposed amendments be 
read first before consent is given. 

Mr. DE VRIES. The change has come in the form of an 
amendment. 3 : 

Mr. LACEY. This is the substitute bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. A substitute. ? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. A new bill was introduced covering the 
ground, p 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 3 ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr, DE VRIES, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Mr. COUSINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
joint resolution 7, authorizing fore’ exhibitors at the Pan- 
— ig 1 0 al Talo. NV. in 1901, to bring to 


American Exposition, to be held in Bu: 4 in 1901, to è this 

coun oreign rers from respective countries for the purpose 

preparin g zor and making their exhibits under regulations p: by the 
e 


atory of these acts, shall not be construed, nor shall an g 

to prevent, hinder, or in any wise restric any fore’ exhibitor, representa- 

tive, or citizen of a der of any concession or privi- 

Tego from the Pan-American ition Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., from 
nging into the United States, under contract, such m: ics, sramne 
mts, or other employees, natives of iio e countries, as they or any 
aes may C 8 oe 8 of making 5 for in- 

stall or conducting e or of preparing or installi 

ducting any business authorized or permitted under or by virtue of or per- 


gran 
Paa ATONA ord pangenan Company: of Buffalo, N. Y., in connection with such 
exposition: Provided, however, any alien who, by virtue of this act, enters 
the United States under contract to perform labor, may not remain in the 


1900. 
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United States for more than three 
and he shall thereafter be subject to all the processes and penal 
ble to alions coming in violation of the alien contract-labor law aforesaid: 
And provided further, That this resolution shall not be construed as applying 
to the acts of Congress prohibiting the coming of Chinese persons into the 
United States.” 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr- LENTZ: I object, unless we can have this testimony 
printed, 
oo SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 

O. * 


ties ap; 


SAC AND FOX INDIANS, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged 
resolution, a resolution of inquiry. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman will send it to the desk. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am directed by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to preen the following resolution and ask for its passage. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 238. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to cause an examination to made and to report to the 
House, as early as may be practicable, what were the numbers of the opio: 
tive portions of theconfederated tribes of Indians, known as the Sac and Fox 
of the Mississippi, receiving annuities at the two agencies having charge of 
portions of the tribes, as shown by the original accounts of the 

r bureau of the Treasury De- 


and to state ac- 
tionment and d: bution of said 
bes residing in Sg State of Iowa, 


remained of the annuities after deducting such amounts as were an- 
nually expended to meet the ic requirements of treaty provisions. 
Also to report what would have been the amounts of the shares, on the 


same basis, of that portion of the tribes residing in the State of Iowa for the 
riod from 1855 to 1866, both inclusive, dur which time no portion of 

e tribal annuities were d to or expended for them, as to Con- 
by the Secretary of the Interior 896 27540 ent No. 

67, Fifty-fourth Congress, first session); and for this latter purpose the Sec- 
retary o e Treasury will ascertain from the Secretary of the Interior the 
best information afforded by his Department as to the numbers of said In- 
dians residing in the State of Iowa for each year during the latter period. 
The Secretary of the Treasury will also report what amount, if any, of the 
salary of the principal chief of the Fox Indians sof said confederated tribes, 
for the period from to 1899, both inclusive, is shown to kave been paid to 
„fur his name, from the tribal annuities as required by the fourth 
arges of the treaty of 1842 and the ninth article of the treaty of 1867 with 


Mr. LENTZ. I reserve the point of order until I can know 
something about this, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, if poemi has any point 
of order I would be glad to have him make it now. 

Mr. LENTZ. I want to know what this bill means. 

The SPEAKER. Is this reported from the Committee on Indian 


airs? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; it is the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, And it is purely a resolution of 


inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The question is privileged. The question is 
on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


JAMES Mu. GREGORY. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, on April 2, 1896, a gentle- 
man by the name of Murray wrote a letter to Congress, which 
was published, defaming and slandering Professor G ry, of 
Columbia University, and that letter went into the RECORD. 
Since that time he has learned his mistake, and I holdin my hand 
his letter of retraction. I simply want this letter of retraction to 
go into the RECORD to offset that letter of slander which he per- 

trated on that professor and which is a matter of record of the 


ouse, : 

hs SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man 

Mr. PAYNE. I did not hear what the 

The SPEAKER. The request was for 
document in the RECORD. 

Mr. PAYNE. I did not hear what it was. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ihave said that Daniel Murray sent a let- 
ter to Congress, which was published in the RECORD, stating that 
Professor Gregory, who was a teacher in Columbia University, 
had been guilty of wrongdoing, and they are enumerated. His 
letter is in the RECORD. He has recently ascertained he was 
mistaken, and that there was not a word of truth in his all 
tions. In justice to Professor Gregory, he wants the retraction 
to ge into the Recorp. That is all there is in it. 

. PAYNE. It has no connection with the Coeur d’Alene 


. 
PE IVINGSTON. Not a bit of it; and there is no politics 


1b. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the author- 
ity is given, 


uest was. 
ə publication of a 


months after the close of the exposition, The communications are as follows: 


Memorial of Prof. James M. Gregory. 

To the House of Representatives: y . 

Your memorialist represents that on or about the 2d day of April, A. D. 1896, 
a letter to Daniel Murray a on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD making 
statements derogatory to my character, which statements the said Murray 
has since ret: 
hereto attached. 

I respectfully pray that the same may be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, to the end that the retraction may also . of record. 
AMES M. GREGORY. 


as appears by his communication to Governor Sayers, 


To the public: 
On April 2 in 1896 I wrote and transmitted to Congress a letter, which ap- 
pae on page 3850 in No. 94 of volume 28 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
ollo 


ws: 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
Governor SAYERS: 

The paper presented by Mr. LIVINGSTON, of Georgia, was inspired by one 
Prof. James M. Gregory, who was dismissed from the university for borrow- 
ny, Saye from the students and others and 5 pay the same. 

e same individual was several years ago appointed trustee of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, and was dismissed by the District Com- 
missioners for selling teacherships in the public colored schools. I, myself, 
aided in bringing this dishonest practice to the attention of the Commissioners. 

DANIEL MURRAY. 


Since that date, 3 on the Sth N April, 1896, an action for libel 


was brought against me Prof. James regory for $50,000, in which it 
was all i that Professon G had been grossly eed by the above 


regory 
communication? This communication to Governor Sayers was written 
me in haste and in the belief that its statements were true. In this I was 
mistaken. I have made a thorough investigation since the filing of this suit 
against me and I find that Professor 3 after serving for twenty-five 
years in the faculty of the university as tructor and professor of Latin, 
was deprived of his chair by the following resolution: = 

Resolved, That with sheen to Professor Gregory for his past services, his 
employment as professor of this university be terminated with the close of 
the present school year, and that the treasurer be authorized to pay Pro- 
fessor Gregory the sum of $250 extra salary after this year. 

At the e of the transmission of the communication to Governor Sayers, 
I was of the opinion that the reason for this action upon the 1 75 of the 
board of trustees was as stated in said communication, but I find that such 
an opinion is not substantiated by the records of the university. In togara 
to Professor 8 service as trustee of the public schools of the District 
of Columbia, I find t he served for seven years as such trustee, and atthe 
end of that period resigned from this office and was not „as is er- 
roneously set forth in the communication to Governor Sayers. 

There was a further error in my statement in the last paragraph of the 
said communication. It is true that I aided in bringing this matter 1 25 
Professor Gregory before the Commissioners of the ct of Columbia, but 
upon investigation Professor Gregory was vindicated, as will be shown by 


the record of the investigation. 


Iam moved to make retraction by the fact that I believe that I have 
done Professor Gregory a great wrong and wish to make this re tion. 
DANIEL MURRAY. 


Witness to signature: 
A. A. BIRNEY, 
ADDITIONAL FOLDERS, 


Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, Icall up a privileged report from the 
Committee on Accounts. ; 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 279. 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House is au 
the rolls until the thi y 
in December, 1900, the 14 additional folders in the folding room of the House 
provided for in a resolution of the House adopted February 6, 1900, said em- 
ployees to be paid out of thecontingent fund of the House at thesame rate of 
* they are now receiving. 
: e amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 

Ollows: 


In line 4, after the word hundred.“ strike out the word the.“ 


Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I object, unless they are put to fold- 

i engi testimony in the Cœur d’Alene labor trouble. 
e SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

ment to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, I also present the following resolution: 
Resolution to pay the officers and employees of the Senate and House of Rep- 


an or the month of June on the day following final adjourn- 
men 

Be it resolved by the Senate end House a tatives of the United States 
3 ²˙ ihr dees dhata e tary of the Senate and the 

erk of the House of A perea fw be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay the officers and employees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives their respective salaries for June, 1900, on the day next fol- 
lowing the final adjournment of Congress. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, I also present the following House 
resolution, No. 255, from the Committee on Accounts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the postmaster of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to continue the messenger in charge of the heavy mail wagon from the 
ist day of July, 1900, to December 3, 1900, and that such messenger be raid by 


the Clerk of the House out of the contingent fund of the House, at the same 
rate of compensation he now receives. 


Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that this is the usual 
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resolution for handling all the pamphlets that go out in the cam- 


year. 
Piho resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JOY. Mr. 8 er, I also present the following House 
resolution, No. 290 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be paid ont of the contingent fund of the House to 
Daniel Weeden, for services in the lavatory of the House from — — = to 
June 6, 1900, at the rate of 4 per week. said ‘Weeden's services ha ving 
B by reason of the sickness of the regular employee, James 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will not the gentleman from Missouri 
agree to an amendment which I will have read from the Clerk’s 


Mr JOY. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, that I am authorized 
to agree to any amendment. 
Mr. RICHARDSON, I think if the gentleman will hear the 
ean re read he will have no objection to it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Letit be read for information. 

The SPEAKER. Without ob: ection, the amendment will be 
read for the information of the House, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House be, and he is 3 3 
ized to place the name 2700 Albert Scott on the rolls of the House as a la porer 


to be t the rate of $50 per month from the contingent fun 9 
5 the Fitty-sixth Congress, subject to the — — 
Doorkeeper of the House. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
if the number of employees on the part of the minority is not 
greater in this Congress than ever before? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 do not know whether that is the fact or 
not; I believe it is. But 1 will say to ead tleman from New 
York that this is not an extraor yee. Itis one of the 
employees formerly working on the 8 side of the House, 
who was formerly on the regular pay roll, the annual pay roll of 
the House; but since the employees of the Democratic cloakroom 
have been taken off the annual list it has been customary to pass 
a ean It was done in the Fifty-fourth Congress and in 

o Fifty 

a PAYNE. We passed a resolution yesterday for one of these 
enpara: 

UNDERWOOD. Yes; and this is the other one. 
two. 8 
AYN. nless we can have the Cœur d’Alene matter 
printed, I object. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, I also oa the following adverse 
report on the House resolution No. 237: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, Frede: Schwab for services 
performed as a folder to February 1, 1900, at the rate of $75 a month. 

With an adverse report and recommendation that + lie on the table. 
— 885 SPEAKER. Without objection, the report will lie on the 
le. 

There was no objection, 


SARAH W, ROWELL, 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I present the following 
conference report. I ask that the rea of the report be dis- 
sed with and that the statement be 
The report is as follows: 
The committee of . on the 


Same 


of the two Hous 


eir art eer 

That the Senate recede from its ent to the Lawn ganic of the 
House, and to the same with an amendment as follo 

In line 9, after tiie work “receiving,” insert “and r N month 98 
on account of each of the two minor children of sai Charl les W. Rowell 
til such children shall yn at the age of 16 years.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Cc. F 


H. 
J. H. BROMW 
S W. DAVENPORT, 

Mantay on the part of the House. 

J. H. GALLINGER, 

GEO. L. SHO 

GEORGE TURNER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

a Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


e managers on the part of the House in the conference on the disagree- 
mee votes of the two Houses on Senate bill No. 2497, granting an increase of 


pension to Sarah W. Rowell, Hos that the Senate © bill with the 

rate of $40 per month, and the House amended it to $30 per month. The Sen- 

e from its to the amendment of the House, and 
ADO 


amendment, in line 9, after the word!“ re- 
oats aS pe por month additional on account of each of the 
23 3 les W. Rowell until such children shall arrive 
— the age of 16 years.” 


H.C. 9 
J. H. BROMWEL 
S. W. DAVENPORT. 


Pong 5 SLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
ROBERT C. ROGERS. 
Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Isend to the desk a conference report 


pension to Robert C, 
nsed with 
instead. 


on Senate bill 1489, granting an increase of 
Rogers. I ask that the reading of the . be dis 
and that the statement of the House conferees be re 
There was no objection. 
The report is as follows: 
The committee of conference on the d 
on the amendment of the House of 
ting an increase of pension es Rol 
= free conference haye 
ctive Houses as follows: 
re That the Senate recede from its 


ing votes of the two Houses 
reosutatives tothe bill S. 1489, “An act 
rt C. Rogers,” having met, after full 
to recommend and do recommend to their 


ment to the amendment of the 


House, and to an amendment as follows: 
In lien of sum proposed by the House insert twenty; and eon 
agree to the same, 
H. O. LOUDENSLAGER, ~ 
J. H. BROMWELL. 


S. W. DAVENPORT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. H. GAs 
z J. McCUMB 
ILLIAM LINDSAY. 
Honors on the part of the Senate. 


The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The ma: rs on the part = ne 1 in the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses o bill No. 1489, granting an increase of 
pension to Robert G 8 — K that the Senate Passed Ə bill with the 
rate of $25 per month, . — ouse oo it to sic Feed month. At the 


conference the Sena’ ts disagreement to the House amend- 
ment, and the onus 5 Ba its — — of $16 per month, and the 
conferees agreed to insert $20 per month. 

= C. FFF 


BROMW 
k . W. DAVENPORT, 
The report was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF COLUMBIA ROAD, 
Mr. PEARRE submitted the sorong conference report: 


The committee of 8 < the e votes 8 the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate 7950) for the extension of 
Columbia road east of Thirtoonth Polly aaa 1 — other purposes, met, 
Fey od * 50 and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 


respective Houses aeto follows: 
That the House recede from its ent to the amendments of the 
and agree to the same. 


Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6. 7, 8, and 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 

10, and agree to the same with 

an amendment as follows: Add to said amendment the gg ae 

“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereb 

and directed to my — distriv? court T tothe supreme court of the 
lumbia holdin 
the awards of fury for 
tension of Elevent street; ee said a when so ratified, shall be paid 
as rovided by said act of March 3, 1899, an E A yay es eign | 

ding. e assessments for benefits levi 


directed to make a; a to said court for a reassessment of such benefits 
under and in accordance with the 3 of this act. 

And the Senate agrea to to the 

Amendment numbered 11: That ti the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment asfollows: In lieu of the said amendment insert os followin; 

“Seo. 13. That the name of Four-and-a-half street NW., changed to 
Fourth street NW.” 

And the Senate agree tothe same. 


J. W. BABCOCK. 
GEO. A. PEARRE, 
A. C. LATIME 
8 on the part of the House. 
J. 


Managers on the part of the Senat: e. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The bill as it passed the House provided for the extension of Columbia 
road according to the forms in use ‘ore the recent decision of the District 
court of a d the existing law unconstitutional. The amend- 
ments of the Sonata provide what is believed to be a constitutional law for 
street — yo d the gs of streets as already provided for are 
brought the scope of the act. i 

The conference report was adopted, 

KIOWA, COMANCHE, AND APACHE INDIANS, 

Mr. CURTIS. Isend to the desk a conference report on Senate 
bill 255, to ratify an agreement with the Indians of the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation, in Idaho, and making appropriations to carry 
the same into effect. 

I ask that the reading of the report be dispensed with and that 
the statement of the House conferees be rea 

There was no objection. 


[For the report of the committee of conference, see Senate pro- 
ceedings. ] 
ae statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


ə managers of the conference on the part of the House make the follow- 
nee ee © the report on bill S. 255: 
tne 9 receded from ts disagreement to the amendments of the House 
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The first amendments were in regard to the o) of the lands on the 


ts ier nt Hali ation, and were simply to make the provisions more definite 
an in. 

In the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache ent the Senate receded with 
an amendment making the allotment of 1i 


acres of land to each of the mem- 
bers of the various tr t 


be selected by the Secretary of the Interior, to be held in common by said 
simoy reduces the num of 
000 acres. 


the Secretary of the eem for the best interests of the Indians. 
The $1,500,000 to be „ Treasury to the credit of the 

Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 

which is authorized to be brought is decided in favor of the Chickasa 


tion as Con- 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, under the bill as passed by the 
House the sum of $2,000,000, as I understand, was to be paid to 
one of these tribes, the money to be deposited subject to the dispo- 
sition of the suit now pendingin the preme Courtof the United 
States for that amount—a claim brought against this tribe. 

Mr. CURTIS. There are two tribes of Indians, the Chickasaws 
and the Choctaws, claiming an interest in this land. We have 
provided in the bill for bringing of a suit to determine whether 
or not they have any interest in it; and in event the suit is decided 
in favor of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, the $1,500,000 is 
subject to such legislation as Congress may deem proper. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand that; but I understand also that 
* is pending between those two tribes—— , 

. CURTIS. No. 


Mr. PAYNE. And that an appeal is to be heard, or has been 
heard, in the Supreme Court of the United States, 

Mr. CURTIS. No; it is a case between the Choctaw and 
9 tribes and the Wichita tribe; but the same question 

raised. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does not this amount to $2,000,000? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no; these Indians claim an interest in the 
land; and if settlement should be made on the same basis as that 
made 2 the Fifty-second Congress, $1,500,000 will about cover the 
amoun 

Mr, PAYNE. Isitnot asserted that theclaimis worth $2,000,000? 

Mr.CURTIS. No; they claim an interest in the land; but there 
is no amount fixed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Why is it, when the House, as I understand, put 
in the provision to have $2,000,000 set aside to satisfy this claim, 
that the conferees have reported only $1,500,000? s 

Mr. CURTIS. The House did not set aside that amount; the 
House bill provided for placing the money as it was received into 
the Treasury and for its being held until the case was decided. 
The Senate refused to to that provision and insisted upon 
the payment of $500,000, and it was agreed in conference that 
such payment should be made, but that the $1,500,000 should be 
held, as I have before stated, and the same could be used as the 
House saw proper. 

5 . Shall we be able to cover these claims in case 
this tribe should succeed in the suit? 

Mr. CURTIS. On the basis of the settlement for another por- 
tion of these same lands, yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. On a settlement, but not under a lawsuit? 

Mr. CURTIS. It was settled by an act of Congress before, and 
whatever the Government to pay these Indians will have 
to be paid. It is a question of appropriation to be made by the 
House and Senate. 

Mr. PAYNE. It would seem that we are paying $1,500,000 in 
this bill without having fully heard the claim. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; it is provided that the money shall be held 
back subject to such action as may be proper to be taken. Con- 
gress may pay all, it may not pay a dollar, or it may pay the 


Mr. PAYNE. But te of the Indians assert that 
this claim is worth $2,000,000. ; 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no; they have never made that claim, In 
the Fifty-second Congress they claimed only about 80 cents an 
acre, and at that rate this land would about cover the amount the 
tribes would claim from the Government. 

Mr. PAYNE, How many acres are there? 

Mr. CURTIS. Two million acres opened for settlement. 

Mr. PAYNE. At 80cents an acre 2,000, 000 acres would amount 
to $1,600,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, that is about as near as we can get at it. 

Mr. PAYNE. It only cheats these Indians out of about $200,- 
000—in case the claim is allowed, of course. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not say that 80 cents an acre will settle the 
claim, but it is about that. 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course I admit that amp’e provision ought to 
be made to pay the Indians in this case what is due them, but I 
do not think that this provision will accomplish that end. 


Mr. CURTIS. The conferees thought that ample provision 
was made in the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thinka decision by the courts has already 
been made in the case and decided in favor of the Indians. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no; notatall. It will probably be decided 
by the Supreme Court at the October term. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the report of 
the committee of conference. 

The report was agreed to. 


NATIONAL WHITE CROSS OF AMERICA, 


Mr. MUDD. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report at this 
time and ask its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


recommend to . Houses as follows: 
That the Senate e from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
ouse numbered 1, and agree to the same. ; 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
d to the same. 
a numbered 3, and agree to the same. 


House numbered 4, and agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its 


to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia concerning its eaves 
together with an itemized statement of all receipts and expenditures w: 
shall be made by them, and transmitted to Co: R 
SYDNEY E. MUDD, 
S. W. SMITH, 
T. W. SIMS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


H. C. LODGE, 
C. D. CLARK, 
H. D. MONEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


Tho House made several amendments to the Senate bill. 

Amendments numbered from 1 to 4, inclusive, correct mistakes in names 
of incorporators; No. 5 added the name of E. J. Roche, of New York, as one 
of the incorporators. conferees recommend that the Senate recede from 
said amendments. 

The conferees further recommend that the Senate recede from its disa- 
— to House amendment t 

same with an amendment inse: 


annually to 
of Columbia, to be by them transmitted 


SYDNEY E. MUDD, 
S. W. SMITH, 


T. W. SIMS, 
Conferees on the part of the House of Representatives. 
The report was agreed to. 
OLD CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY ROOMS, 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report. 


The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the g votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the joint resolution iy 28 eg to 
e 0 


the 
to Congress. 


oners of 


the use of the rooms lately occupied by the Congressi ary the 
Capitol having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do to th ve Houses as follows: 
recede from its ment to the amendment of the 
3 agree to the same With an amendment as follows: 
Strike out all of the matter inserted by said House amendment and insert 
in lien 8 f the following: 


e rooms and space recently occupied by the 3 of Congress 
in the Capitol building shall be divided into three stories, the third story of 
which shall be fitted up and used fora reference library for the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and that portion of the other two stories north of 
a line drawn east and west through the center of the Rotunda shall bs used 
for such purpose as may be oo by the Senate of the United States, 
and that portion of the first and second stories south of said line shall be 
used for such purpose as may be designated by the House of Representatives. 
“And such sum as is necessary to make the construction herein provided 
for is hereby out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise - 
riated, the sum to be expended under the direction of the Architect 


JOHN DALZELL, 
C. H. GROSVENOR. 
JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
NELSON W. ALDRICH, 
8. B. ELKINS, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 
The effect of the agreement of the conferees will be— 


(1) That the third story of the room recen 
be fitted up and as ay 


occupied by the Library 
used as a reference library for both Houses ot 3 
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(2) That the first and second stories will be fitted up as committee rooms; 
all the rooms north of a line drawn east and west through the center of the 
Rotunda to be for the use of the Senate, and those south of said line for the 
use of the House. 


JOHN DALZELL, 

C. H. GROSVENOR, 

JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
Managers on part of the House 


Mr. DALZELL. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Iwish to make an inquiry of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. I would like to know whether this report 
gives the Supreme Court library any part of the space. 

Mr. DALZELL. I will say to the gentleman from Colorado 
that the resolution passed by the Senate in the first instance de- 
voted this entire space to committee rooms. The amendment of 
the House introduced the element of a library. The Librarian of 
the Congressional Library advised us that the third story will 
furnish ample room for a reference library for the use of the 
Houses of Congress and also, perhaps, some additional space. 

The report embodies in part the idea of the Senate resolation 
and in part the idea of the House amendment, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I would like to move to nonconcur in this 
report and be heard upon the motion. 

Mr. DALZELL. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes, if 
he so desires. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution,as I understand it, provides for the 
disposition of the space which was occupied by the old Congres- 
sional Library so as to give additional committee rooms for the 
House and Senate and also additional space for the reference 
library of the House and Senate. 

Iam opposed to the disposition of the space proposed by this 
penang proposition. We have a Supreme Court in this Capitol 

uilding, which I must say has been treated most shamefully by 
the legislative bodies of this Government. It is a coordinate 
branch of this great Republic, yet I venture the assertion that 
there is not a State in the Union that gives to the supreme court 
of the State as little accommodation, or as little space, as is given 
by Congress to this greatest judicial tribunal on the face of the 


I want to say that any person who will go and lock at the library 
space of the Supreme Court law library will find a condition of 
affairs that should not continue. You will find shelves of books so 
closely packed together that it is almost impossible for a person to 
get between them. 

The books are in such a state that it is impossible to get at them. 
They have been piled up in places where they can not be reached 
at all. They have some 80,000 volumes in the law library and 
have not room for half of that number. The space given by Con- 

to the Supreme Court is ridiculous when you consider the 
character of the court and the immense amount of business that it 
transacts. 

They have not a room for chambers work, but must go at the 
clerk’s room and hold a conference with anyone when necessary. 
Every State in the Union provides for the judges of its supreme 
court, not onlę general conference rooms, but also private cham- 
bers for each judge, and often an anteroom to the same. Not a 
single justice of the United States Supreme Court is allowed a 
room, not even the Chief Justice. The space allowed the Supreme 
Court is a court room, a robing room, a conference room in the 
basement, the marshal’s office—one room, the clerk’s office, con- 
sisting of three rooms and file room in the basement, and the law 
library room in the basement. 

They have the library divided among the library room and 
three of the rooms mentioned, none of which are consecutive or 
adjoin each other, and in which 25,000 volumes are stored. It is 
absolutely necessary that space be had somewhere. The space 
that was occupied by the Congressional Libr: is fitted for a 
library; it has the modern fireproof shelving and all the conven- 
iences of a library. 

It takes no additional cost to let the Supreme Court library go 
there. The greatest reference library that we can have would 
the supreme court reports of the various States and of the United 
States, and the law text-books. Co uently at this very place 

“it will be most convenient for the use of the Members and Sena- 
tors. 

I have been through the library space that is now occupied by 
the law libra it is down in a dingy part of the Capitol, in the 
basement. The light is not good. Any person who has been 
4 and attempted to read knows that it is a crowded space at 
the best. 

Inasmuch as this House passed the resolution which provided 
Laud te at least of the old Congressional Library should be de- 
vo to the use of the Supreme Court library, we ought to 
adhere to it, and give to the Supreme Court library 188 space 
for its books, It is going to cost about $140,000, as I understand, 
to divide this space into committee rooms and will cost nothing 
to use it as a library. Mr. Speaker, you are bound to provide 


some room for this law library. There is no sufficient room for it 
now, and you must in some way provide more space. 

If you want a hearing beforea judge of the Supreme Court, you 
must go to the clerk’s room and have it there in the presence of 
the clerk. Are we going to be so selfish as to take all this space 
because we have the power? fi 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that there is no State in the Union which 
treats its Supreme Court as we treat the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is a coordinate branch of the Government 
— ought to be given ample and full space for this library. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, there is a very universal desire 
upon the part of the members of the House that we should have 
a reference library. On the other hand, there is a universal sen- 
timent on the part of the Senate that this entire space should be 
devoted to committee rooms, 

Now, the Librarian of Congress has said that the setting apart 
of this third story would give us ample for a reference li- 
brary such as the two Houses are entitled to have, and would also 
give us space for additional books, Therefore, if we attempted 
to carry out the sentiment of the House at all, we were compelled 
to make this compromise, and by this agreement we arrive at that 
which satisfies both Houses. e get our reference library, they 
get their committee rooms, and we get our share of the committee 
rooms, : 

I concede to the gentleman that the Supreme Court library is 

rly housed, but it is inthesame Capitol with us. It is accessi- 
le to members of Congress at all times, whereas, as we are 
situated now, it is almost impossible to get a book from the Con- 
essional Library at the time that the member of Congress wants 
it; and members know that often when they send to the Library 
for a particular book it turns out that it is not the one they want, 
- — that book suggests some other book that they would like 
o have. 

Now, this Topon aon involves the placing of a librarian in the 
Capitol—probably Mr. Spofford, or somebody equally competent— 
and a thorough reference library for the use of both Houses. That 
is the utmost that = conferees were able to get as a concession 
from the Senate. we agree to this conference report, the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol will go to work, and by the time we come back 
again to the next session of Congress we will have our additional 
committee rooms and also our reference library. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. How much will that cost? 

Mr. DALZELL. The fixing up of the library will cost, the 
Architect says, in the neighborhood of six or seven thousand dol- 
lars. For the making of the committee rooms he was unable to 
give us an estimate as to how much that would cost, but less than 
a hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. At the time this proposition was first re- 
ported was it not estimated at $140,000? 

Mr. DALZELL. One hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars to turn this entire space into committee rooms, 

Mr. GAINES. How much will the books cost? 

Mr. DALZELL. The books are all there now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Iwill ask the gentleman if this space in the 
Capitol which was occupied by the old Con ional Library 
would not besufficient to accommodate the entire Supreme Court 
library and have a reference library also? 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not know. That is possibly so; and if it 
is so, it 7 55 in there. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not mean the space on the third floor, 
but the that exists now. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. I desire to ask the gentleman from 
5 if the Senate insists that it needs further committee 
rooms X 

Mr. DALZELL. They certainly do. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. I might be willing to vote for that at 
this particular time, but with the Maltby Building, and quite as 
many committee rooms at that end of the Capitol as we have on 
this, it looks to me they ought to be satisfied. 

Mr. DALZELL. I think so, too, so far as that goes. I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I desire to ask the 5 from Penn- 
Sylvania if this space is to be divided equally between the House 
and the Senate? 

Mr. DALZELL. It is to be equally divided between the House 
and the Senate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. How many committee rooms will it make? 
; Mr. 1 My recollection is that it is fourteen or six- 

een each. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to ask whether inquiry was made 
as to whether a certain portion of this space can not be given to 
the Supreme Court library, as space is required by the Supreme 
Court library? 

Mr. DALZELL. The librarian was not able to say just how 
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much of that space he would occupy by his refegence library. 
Of course if there is anything left it can be used for the law 


library. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. RIC DSON. Mr. Speaker, the conferees have done the 
best they conld in this matter to get a proper division of this space. 
It has been several months since the conferees were appointed, 
and they have given the matter a great deal of thought. The re- 
sult of the conference is that this space where the old Congres- 
sional 3 books were kept, where there were about seven or 
eight hund thousand volumes, is divided into three stories. 

The entire third story will be devoted, under this conference 
report, to the reference library. Now, it is not believed, Mr. 
Speaker, that that will occupy but a comparatively small portion 
of this story, and the remainder of the third story can be used by 
the Supreme Court for the purposes of a law library, and there 
will be space, in all probability, for it. 

Now, then, the remaining two stories will be divided equally 
between the House and the Senate for committee rooms. There 
was one matter that I insisted upon above all others, and that 
was that in the division of this space the House should be given 
one large room for the minority. - 

Now, it is very well known that gentlemen on the other side 
will need that space next Congress [laughter], and we are taking 
care of them as well as we can; but whether they need it or we 
need it, there ought to be one suitable room for the minority. 
The Senate has a room of that kind, and the House has nover had 
any place where the minority could assemble, except in the corri- 
dors of this Capitol. 

A MEMBER. What is it to be used for—for condolence? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. For the transaction of all the business 
that the conferees have to transact—a conference room; and unless 
the conferesce report is adopted that accommodation will not be 
afforded the minority. I believe, Mr. Speaker, it is the very best 
that can be done, and if this conference report is not adopted it 
will go over for one more session, possibly more than a year, and 
I hope very much that the House will adopt the report of the con- 


ferees, 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, this is a very im- 
portant matter. Ever since the Library has been moved across 
the way it has been practically use!ess to those who wished to deal 
with it, The other library that we have, the House library, is 
useless to-day, because it is upstairs. 

Nothing in the shape ofa library that is upstairs is any use. 
Every gentleman’s experience confirms this. Now, when the old 
library was in the middle of the Capitol building, it formed not 
only a library that we could go to and use, but a place where the 
members of the Senate and House came together informally and 
met one another. Its one fault for our use was that it was open 
also to the public. 

It is important that there should be a central room where mem- 
bers of the Senate and House can go, and no one else, for a refer- 
ence library, and so that they could meet there daily and know 
what is going on in the two Houses. Such a room brings them 
together. That was the great use of that library. Why divide 
or change the room? It is far more important than committee 
rooms. 

Members of this House know that there are many committee 
rooms here which are committes rooms only in name, where there 
are no meetings, and where the room is simply used as a private 
office of the chairman of the committee. hat we really need is 
a reference library for Senate and House which is accessible, and 
to be accessible it must be upon the ground floor. 

We are told that this matter is to be put off if not disposed of 
now. We had better put it off than to take the one room in this 
whole Capitol which is useful for the 2 that is mentioned 
and dividing it up into small rooms. s Capitol is full of small 
rooms given up to dust and darkness and the storage of books and 
gas engines and we know not what. They are found in the base- 
ment and in the second story. 

There is one room absolutely accessible, absolutely useful, ab- 
solutely fitted for the purpose of a reference library; and I deplore 
the day that we shall take the old Library of Congress, with all 
of its associations, and divide it up into a number of small rooms, 
and take in place of it the third story, reached only by an eleva- 
tor, and therefore not accessible to the members of the House as 
quickly as it ought to be. 

I forgot to say that the Librarian told me that all the they 
had was not more than sufficient for such a library as he meant 
to furnish us. I deplore that we should give up this greatadjunct 
of legislation by any hurried action at the end of a session. I 
think the conference report should be postponed to next session. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the previous question 
and adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. § ROTH, I wish the gentleman would permit me to 
make a statement, This was called up unexpectedly, 


Mr. DALZELL. I can not yield at this time. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken on agreeing to the conference report; 
and on a division (demanded by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey) 
there were—ayes 115, noes 35. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are asked for by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. As many as are in favor of taking the 
question by yeas and nays will rise and remain standing, [After 
counting.] Eight gentleman rising, not a sufficient number, and 
the yeas and nays are refused. The ayes have it, and the confer- 
ence report is 1 a to. z 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4952) making appropriation for payment of the 
salaries of certain officers in the district of Alaska for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: . 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, 


ap riated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriate 
in Pat compensation for the service of the fiscal year ending — 30, 1901, 


for the objects hereinafter expressed, namely: 
District of Alaska: For governor, $5,000; 3 judges. $5,000 each; 3 attorneys, 
$8,000 each; 3 marshals, $4,000 each; 3 clerks, $3,500 each: surveyor-general 


and ex officio soorotazy of the district, $4.009; in all, $55,500. Appropriations 
heretofore made for the payment of salaries of the above-named officiais 
during the next fiscal yəar to be covered into the Treasury. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. I object unless we can have the Cœur d'Alene 
testimony printed. 

Mr. D LL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania give 
way to the gentleman from Ohio, who wishes to present a con- 
ference report? 

Mr. DALZELL. I will. 


SPECIAL RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to Senate amendments to House bill 
11646 and agree to the request of the Senate for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 11646, making appropriations for emergencies in river and harbor 


work and certain surveys for the diversion of certain appropriations and 
modification of appropriations heretofore made. 1 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to further in- 
sist on the disagreement to the amendments of the Senate and 
agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Burton, Mr. REEVES, and Mr, CATCHINGS, 


OLEOMARGARINE BILL, 


Mr, DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I present the following report 
from the Committee on Rules. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The Committee on Rules, to which was referred House resolution 285, re- 
pee that they have had the same under consideration, and report the fol- 
owing as a substitute therefor: On December 6, immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal, it shall be in order to consider in the House as in Com- 
mitto of the Whole House Vill 3717, making olsomargarine and other imita- 
on 0 0 
they . and to change the tax on ee eee —̃— 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the bill referred to 
Mr. BAILEY of Texas. I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvaniaif he intends to debate this before the previous ques- 
tion is ordered? 
Mr. DALZELL. I was about to say a word. 
Mr. BAILEY of Texas. That would preclude any debate. 
Mr. DALZELL. I have to yield to one or two gentle- 
men on this side, and I will yield to gentlemen on that side. 
Mr. PAYNE. Can not you get along with twenty minutes ona 


side? 

Mr. DALZELL. I will demand the previous question, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The 58 827 uestion was ordered. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, just one word. This is a 
bill in which a great deal of interest has been manifested in the 
House and one that ought to have some time for consideration. 
As members know, the resolution of the House fixing June 6, at 
8 o'clock, for adjournment is pending in the Senate, with every 
probability that it will be agreed to by that body. In the mean- 
time there are innumerable matters of very great importance that 
will have to be disposed of during the night and during the morn- 
ing. 
„Under these circumstances it has seemed wise that some defi- 
nite time shonld be fixed so that the friends of this measure may 
be assured that it will have consideration. That is the reason for 
bringing in this rule. I do not care to ras the floor further. 
I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT]. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is an amendment of 
the one introduced by myself on the day that the oleomargarine 
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bill was reported by the committee to the House. As will be re- 
membered, the bill came into the House late from the committee. 
The House has been very busy all the time since, with privileged 
matters. It was reported a week ago to-day; and although the 
friends of the bill have put forth their best efforts to secure, if 
ossible, the consideration of the bill during the present session of 
mgress, it does not seem possible to accomplish that result, the 
time of adjournment being less than fifteen hours away. 

This resolution fixes the 6th of December next for its considera- 
tion. The bill is to be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole, thus giving the House Gre pes control over the 
measure. It makes certain its passage at the very opening of the 
next session, and it really matters little whether the bill lays in 
this House or the other aung recess. And while I would like 
to have had the bill through the House this session, I am 
we have it whereits passage is no longer in doubt, and I hope all 
friends of the measure will vote for this rule. 

The bill, as gentlemen all understand, is one looking to the cor- 
rection of a great fraud, a monstrous fraud, in the sale of a 
food product—the greatest fraud in thesale of any single product 
that the world ever saw. Eighty-three million pounds of oleo- 
margarine were manufactured last year. That would amount to 
about twenty million dollars as sold to the people of this country; 
and from twelve to thirteen million dollars of that amount was 
pane between the cost to the manufacturer and the consumer. 

hese enormous profits are made possible by existing law, passed 
in 1886. That law allows it to be colored like butter, and the 
result is it is sold as butter. Armour & Co. are on record as say- 
ing that the cost of it, including the 2-cent tax, is not exceeding 
7 cents per pound. Itissold to the consumer as butter, all the 
way from 20 to 30 cents per pound, a profit of over 200 per cent to 
be divided between the manufacturers and those who palm it off 
as butter—a total of twelve or thirteen millions. The profits are 
so large that the temptation is simply irresistible to sell this prod- 
uct for butter, notwithstanding State laws, and notwithstanding 
United States laws, such as they are, which look feebly to the 
prevention of this fraud. 

The Lord's prayer says, Lead us not into temptation.” But 
who fails to see that this 200 per cent is a terrible temptation? 
And the law as it now stands is responsible for it. What is the 
cure? Take away the temptation. Put a tax of 10 cents per 

und on all of this stuff that is colored, and it will take away 

,000,000 annually of the temptation. 

As it is now this twelve millions profit creates a vast corruption 
fund, by means of which prosecuting officers, food inspectors, and 
others charged with the execution of the laws are turned aside 
from their duty, and it is found impossible to enforce the laws 
against selling it for butter which exist in almost all the States. 
As against this corruption fund the laws are porene: Four 
hundred indictments are pending in the city of Philadelphia alone. 
Forty-eight indictments for violations of the oleomargarine laws 
in this city have been pending nearly or quite four years, and this 
is the condition in every largo city throughout the country. 

This fraud has become so barefaced and brazen that it is a prac- 
tice with oleo manufacturers to sell their soot to the retailers, 
who really perpetrate the fraud on the public, with a ‘‘guarantee 
to the extent of paying all fines, costs, etc.” (to use the exact lan- 
guage of one of the circulars), incurred in selling the stuff. 

The profit is so great that every device within the range of 
human ingenuity is resorted to in 5 off as butter. 

Wrappers and crampa are removed without compunction, and 
in some places the trade is put on wheels, it being no easy ma 
to follow and identify a wagon in a great city, as is shown by the 
following clipping from the New York Produce Review, sent me 
by F. J. H. G „assistant commissioner of agriculture for 

ew York, a State which leads all others in the execution of anti- 
e laws, but it takes a large appropriation annually 

o it: 
BREAKING UP Wwahox TRADE—VENDERS OF OLEO CAUGHT AFTER WEEKS 
OF HARD WORK AND FINED HEAVILY. 
doing some ve: 


The agricultural department of this division has been ry 
fine detective work recently, and has been rewarded by securing some of the 
heaviest fines on ep er ea seeing one culprit serving out a sentence of 


one hundred days in 
$ Assistant Commissioner Kracke has been aware for al time that oleo- 
Se was being delivered by wagons to private es, restaurants, 
hotels, ete., but the methods emplo: by the agents to cover up their busi- 
ge a it almost impossible to secure their arrest. This e is mostly 
p: 


rin in boxes containing 2. 3. or 5 pounds. The oleo is 

brought over from r City, either in 2 light delivery 

Wagons, and the sroods are taken direct to ers, whose name and ad- 
esignated by some registered number. 

is that of Walter Brown and a man named 


ress 

lass. When the sam- 
Department warrants 
but on the next and several 
andi 
the 


stam) 
detected, except by the aid of a 
leo were taken by the inspectors of 
of both parties, 


„ 
day last week that the arrests could be made. 
eolvural ent they are 


the in -revenue officers and seize the wagon, and 300 pounds of 
oleo, all of which will be sold or destroyed 8 


The officers 


claim that 

oles 4 3 will be at least $1,000 in addition to the fines 
The oleomargarine thus mp Sa into New York probably 

comes from Newark, N. J., for there is an oleomargarine factory 


there. 

Mr.S , as still further showing the ghastly methods of 
this unclean business, which even betakes itself to coffins for a 
hiding place, thus grimly foreshadowing the fate that awaits the 
fraud on which it thrives, read the extract from the New York 
Sun of the 4th instant, given below, and which was sent me by 
Wilkinson, Gaddis & Co., of Newark, N. J., with the following 
letter. These men are entire strangers to me, but their letter hits 
the nail exactly on the head. ltisaclearstatement of unanswer- 
able reasons in favor of the bill to be voted on on the 6th of next 
December. Here it is: 

WILKINSON, ganon Shed COn TEES 
n Mn dabor ewark, N. J., June h, 190). 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: We — it a clipping from the New York Sun of this date. 
ce showing to what extremes retailers of oleomargarine 


: 


erent parties in our cit 
have found that they were using Reread ine ig when they bought and paid 
forr butter. We can ‘pigs proot 


this when it is necessary. 

We hope that the tax on oleo that is colored toimitate butter will be made 
10 cents — pound. The onlx object for coloring it to imitate butter is to 
sell ag os batter substitute. The taaie] i just he seme yf rag is 8 
or not, and we are willing ve on mi wever, w 
only be done if it is left uncolored. i > 
WILKINSON, GADDIS & CO., 


Yours, truly, 

F. A. WILKINSON, Secretary. 
It seems this Providence company borrowed the name Vermont 
to give their product currency, knowing that in that State the 
very best brands of butter are made and a larger a per 
capita than by any other people on the face of the glo 
ut what a fraud this butter business is. And if it is 
already looking into its coffin, what a dismal time it will have 
when this bill becomes a law and 10 centa par pound profit is 

taken away. Here is the clipping from New York Sun: 
OLEOMARGARINE IN COFFINS—DAIRY ‘COMMISSIONERS OF CONNECTICUT 
MAKE A RAID AND GET UNUSUAL RESULTS. 

New HAVEN, June 3, 1899. 
State Dairy Commissioner Noble and Deputy Dairy Commissioner Eaton 
yesterday made the most oo discovery in the history of the ST com- 
towed away in caskets, coffins, and casket cases 


mission in Connecticut. 
in an undertaker's cellar in Waterbury they found 3,600 pounds of oleomar- 


garine. 

The dairy commissioners had known for a year that “oleo” was bei 
sold in Waterbury. They had searched ce n 8 stores again an 
again and had never been able to find a pound of the substitute butter. Yes- 
terday the dai went tothe " Boston Butter Store.“ on Main 
street in Water and . The commissioners had re- 

information that George Farley, the proprietor of the store, was sell- 


ly. 
ieaoners failed to find a nd on the premises. ey hunted 

through the cellar for blind doors and hidden vaults, but found none. The 
ed the cellars on either side of Farley’s store and found none. stil 


— oo 3 were 8 — — 8 3 nens 
wW ey was selling eve y. ey decided to search eve: 

the Three doors a the sirest Thay Camio te the AN estab- 
lishment of M. Bergen & 


“Guess we had better pass this place,” said Commissioner Noble. 
Not much,” said Eaton, we may find oleo.” 
y deciared it was an outrage, but Mr. Eaton wanted to look at a 


coffin. He said: 
“I like that one,” said Eaton to his assistant, as he pointed out a casket case, 
e assistant tried to lift it. 


“Must be a mummy in this,” said the assistant. 

“Get more men,” said Eaton; and in a couple of minutes tho casket case 
was hauled into the light and the lid lifted. 

“ Do you use olco for embalming?” said Commissioner Eaton to the senior 
Bergen. I have heard of embalmed beef, but embalmed butter isa new one 
on me.” 


. 


Bergen's son and Mr. Farley, the keeper of the grocery store, were both sent 
rgo y. 9 gr ry 


bi x * 

0 59 — commissioners recently discovered a tub of “oleo” at the Wat- 
erbury freight house. They a detective to watch it. The detective 
watched it for tendays, but noonecame to claim it. It was also marked V., 
Waterbury, Conn., and at the end of ten days it was oes back to the 
Vermont company. The dairy commissioners say that this is the best find 
they have ever made in their searches for “oleo.” 

Mr. Speaker, this 10-cent tax deals with this question funda- 
mentally. It will remove the temptation to sell it as butter by 
reducing the profits to such an extent that dealers will not take 
the risk of violating the local laws in so selling it. It lays the ax 
at the very root of the fraud. 

To illustrate: The present average profit of about 15 cents per 
pound on o rine sold as butter, divided between the man- 
ufacturer and retailer, leads them to take the risk of prosecutions 
and the expense incident thereto; whenan average of 5 cents profit, 
the amount left after paying the proposed tax, would not tempt 
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them. Just as one might be tempted to pass counterfeit dollars 
if he could get them for 10 cents each, but would not think of taking 
the risk if they cost him 90 cents each. . 

Besides, Mr. Speaker, this bill,if passed, will enable whoever 
really wants oleomargarine to buy it as such and have it colored 
and not pay a penny more than he pays now. 

MEMBER. He will pay less, 

Mr. GROUT. The gentleman says less; I am sure not more. 
Now, he buys it as butter; very little is sold as oleomargarine. 
He pays the price of butter, from 20 to 25 cents per pound. The 
cost of oleomargarine with the 10 cents tax will be 15 cents, and 
there is still left 5 cents profit or more, and the cost to the consumer 
will be no greater than now. But the truth is, no one prefers it io 
butter at the same price. Nobody buys it in preference to butter. 
But while it is true that one can have oleomargarine colored at no 
increased cost, itisalso true that hecan have it under this bill when 
not colored in imitation of butter at only a little over one-third of 
what it costs him now, and it will be just as nutritious, The bill 
provides that the present tax of 2 cents a pound shall be reduced 
to one-fourth of 1 cent per pound on the uncolored stuff, thus 
making it cheaper to the poor than now. So that when gentlemen 
say that this will suppress the manufacture of oleomargarine 
it is not true. All it aims at is the suppression of the fraud in 
selling it as butter. Still, gentlemen may be right, for if the fraud 
be 3 the whole business would be pretty effectually sup- 
presse: 

The reduced tax on the uncolored article, thereby providing a 
cheap e for the bread of such as want it, with the 10 cent tax 
on it if colored to imitate butter, thus preventing such profits as 
will tempt its sale for butter, are the features of the second sec- 
tion, and who can say they are not conservative and just? Who 
can say that they impose unreasonable limitations on the manu- 
facture and sale of ee 

It should be remembe that there are thirty-two States in 
which the sale of oleomargarine colored like butter is prohibited 
by law. This section only proposes what is in harmony with the 
laws of those thirty-two States, which embrace four-fifths of our 
population, viz, 50,117,440. Then why this t outcry against 
this 10 cent tax, which, as we have seen, will surely aid in the 
enforcement of State anticolor laws by removing the temptation 
to violate them? 

The first section is in accordance with the decision of the United 
States one Court in the Plumly case. This decision, how- 
ever, was by a divided court, and if this section is placed on the 
statute books, then the dairy interests will have a double bulwark 
against the encroachments of this monster fraud, to remove 
which Con would have to repeal the law and the Supreme 
Court soak have to reverse itself; and this precaution is neces- 
sary against a fraud which has shown itself so aggressive and so 
successful, 

These, in brief, are the provisions of the bill. And who can say 
they are fashioned to destroy the oleomargarine industry, unless, 
indeed, destroying the fraud on which it thrives will destroy the 
industry itself; and if so, everyone will say—let it be destroyed. 

The minority views proceed on the ground that the bill is in- 
tended to destroy it. Ideny it. I drew the bill myself, with no 
assistance or suggestion from any one, and I certainly had no 
such intention in its preparation. The only thought was to cir- 
cumvent the fraud practiced in its sale. 

The minority views attribute to some who favor the bill a 
desire to destroy the oleo industry, and both Governor Hoard and 
Food Commissioner Adams are charged therein with so declaring 
before the committee. 

Governor Hoard used this language: 

The hoped-for effect of the legislation asked of Congress is not to destroy 
the om ergy ire industry, but to force it over onto its own ground; to 
compel it to be made in its own guise and color. Is there anything unjust 
or unreasonable about this? 

And this evening I received from Charles Y. ae secretary 
of the Dairy Union, the following dispatch, which shows that 
Mr. Adams is grossly misrepresented by the minority and that Mr. 
Knight is worse than misrepresented: 

CHICAGO, ILL., June 4, 1900. 
Hon. W. W. GROUT, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Letter on page 6, committee report, accredited to me, evidently forgery. I 
did not write nor authorize 3 letter, anda rigid search of our ofice 
here fails to reveal its origin. Please look matter up, as I desire to run this 
mattertoearth. Alsoon 5 Mr. Adams is grossly misquoted. He referred 
only to colored cleomargar and so stated. 

CHAS. Y. KNIGHT. 

I will also here give a dispatch from the Elgin Dairy Board of 
Trade repudiating the claim made by the oleomargarine folks that 
the organization favors the Wadsworth substitute: 


ELGIN, ILL., June 4, 1900. 
Hon. ni W. GROUT, 


louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
The following resolutions were unanimously passed by the El; Dairy 
Whe lo today: y that certain : ee tel as to 
~“ Whereas a n vs telegrap! 
Washington that the Elgin Balrzy Beard er Trade und the dairymen of this 
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section will be satisfied with the Wadsworth bill as a substitute for the Grout 
bill: Now, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That this board 8 the action of any or ties in 
Elgin or elsewhere purporting to represent the sentiment of this and 
the dairymen of section, and we desire to place ourselves on record as 
8 opposed to the Wadsworth or any other substitute for the 

rou 


L. S. TAYLOR, 
Secretary Elgin Dairy Board of Trade, 

The minority views contain an elaborate argument in favor of 
the wholesomeness of oleomargarine. No one will deny that the 
stomach of the working man will in most instances handle oleo- 
margarine; but it is equally true that it is not assimilated by the 
delicate and is a burden with most people of sedentary habits. 
The very fact that it contains stearin or paraffin to make the 
oils in its manufacture, especially cotton-seed oil, stand up 
like butter shows conclusively its indigestibility. 

Stearin is the hard, indigestible tallow of which candles are 
made, and n is a substance absolutely indigestible, one of 
its uses being to protect the bronze and marble of statues from 
the weather. 

Prof. Joseph G. Geisler found in several specimens of oleomar- 
garine, in New York and Brooklyn in July, 1899, about 10 per cent 
of paraffin; that is to say, 6 pounds of it in a 60-pound tub, and so 
reported to the State department of agriculture, of which he was 
the chemist. 

Notwithstanding the many chemists’ certificates given in the 
minority views, no one will believe that it is as digestible or as 
suitable for the average stomach as butter. Governor Hoard, 
president National Dairy Union, said before the committee on 
this point as follows: 

Is oleomargarine a healthful food? There is no way to determine this ques- 
tion except by actual trial; not for a day, a week, or a month, but for several 
successive months, and not with strong, robust men, with plenty of outdoor 
exer 


er any parti 
stomach to do that. 
There is no credible evidence to show that oleomargarine is innocuous; no 
evidence to show that when eaten continuously in p of butter it is not 
harmful. But there are reports in great abundance to the effect that oleo- 


nee is harmful. 
. Edmund Hill, a member of the Somerset County Spore 8 


receive o $ 
adjoining counties—butter is 
r cent higher. At the Taun- 
ton Hospital there were eleven deaths in thirteen months. Oleomargarine 
was substituted, and in nine months the deaths rose to twenty-two. 

This accords with the experience in France, where its use in 3 is 
forbidden. In the United States, in institutions for the blind and for girls, 
oleomargarine lowered the vitality of the 
inmates very perceptibly. 


it has been noticed that the use of 
ee is abundant reason for this. The normal heat of the human stom- 


arine melts at the varying temperature of 102 to 108 d a 
ealthful ns. As a consequence, un- 
natural foreign fat must be sheer gastric action and force. 
Butter fat_is found in the milk of all mammals. It is chemically and 
9 unlike anv other fat in existence. It was designed by nature for 
he food and sustenance of infant offspring, having the most delicate of all 
digestion. Because of this most evident pu: and provision of nature. 
butter forms a healthful and important article of food in milk, cream, and 
in its separated state. 
No matter what paid chemists may say, no counterfeit, even in its purest 
state, is wholesome or healthful. 
But there is another phase of this question. There is absolutely no protem 
tion for the public ny mong most d rous introduction of positively un- 
ds into oleomar; 


healthful compoun 9. 
Tho Journal of the American Chemical Society and the rtment of 
ture of New York abound in f of the adulteration of oleomarga- 


ce which the acids even are unable to 
* ere is no reason on earth why the fi of germ-laden fats should 
not be used in the making of this compound, when once they are deodorized 
by the aid of chemistry. 

Mr. bi Prato who will say, in the light of these facts as to its 
real quality as an article of food, that the consumer has not a right 
to be protected from eating this stuff called oleo: rine, unless 
he does so knowing what it is? Who will say, also, that the farm- 
ers of the country are not entitled to protection against the fraud- 
ulent competition of hog and steer and bull butter with the 
product of the dairy and the creamery? 

But, Mr. S er, my time is expiring and I must leave unsaid 
many things I would like to say. 

I will, however, with the permission of the House, here give as 
part of my remarks extracts from a speech which 1 delivered in 
the Honse in 1886, at the time the oleomargarine law now on the 
statute book was enacted. What was true of this fraud then is 


true of it now. 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


[Extracts from remarks of William W. Grout. of Vermont, in the House of 
Representatives, Tuesday, May 25, 1888. ] 


Mr. GROUT. An ancient writer of high repute said: God hath 
made man upright; but they have sought out many inventions.” 
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Oleomargarine is one of them. It must have been the very one 
that crowded in ahead of all others upon Solomon's sorrowing 
vision as he bewailed the departure of man from the “upright,” 
In all the crookedness of man, in both ancient and modern times, 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine must stand first among 
his false and deceptive works. It is in the first place a counter- 
feit. It is studiously made to resemble in all respects butter. 
And the resemblance is so close that only the microscope or a 
chemical analysis will detect the difference; and some assert that 
po ia the microscope nor chemistry can tell the one from the 
other. 

But this last is one of the falsehoods of this false business, to 
which is always added, If science can not tell the difference, 
then what is the difference? Why is it not as good as butter?” 
But I repeat, this should be branded as a falsehood. Certainly 
Professor Taylor’s microscope reveals even to the unpracticed v2 
an unmistakable difference, much like the difference between the 
green leaf of spring and the dead leafof autumn. To this many 
gentlemen upon this floor can testify. But it is a counterfeit, a 
confessed counterfeit, better calculated to deceive than the most 
skillful counterfeit of the current coin or paper money of the 
United States, Like the pirate, who displays a friendly flag, it 
sails under false colors; and like the pirate and the counterfeiter 
it takes from others without giving an equivalent in return. It 
is manufactured for 8 or 9 cents per pound and sold to the con- 
sumer for 20 or 30 cents per pound; not for what it is, but for 
pure butter; just as the counterfeit dollar is passed not for what 
it is, but for what it appears to be. But it is said that the manu- 
facturer sells to the dealer for just what it is. In most instances 
very likely. So does the maker of counterfeit money supply the 
one who puts it into circulation for just what it is; but never at 
a fair profit only on what it cost him to make it. He would want 
at least about one-half the whole fruit of the fraud; just as he who 
steals a horse would be willing to pass it to the receiver at per- 
haps half its value, who in turn would have a margin left for his 
share. So itis with this oleomargarine trade. Between the first 
cost and the price ms by the consumer enormous profits cluster 
along the way. If these profits were legitimate no fault could be 
found; but they are won by fraud. They are made by selling 
oleomar; e for butter. Not one pound in a million of this 
counterfeit stuff is bought and eaten by the consumer for what it 
is. Like the counterfeiter’s victim, who ‘‘took it for a dollar,” 
one always buys butter, but in blissful ignorance he too often eats 
oleomargarine. The only way one can be certain is to establish a 
chemist's laboratory in his kitchen and plant a microscope by his 
rate * * * * * * * 

If oleomargarine be the poor man’s blessing, as is claimed, it 
should be secured to him at the poor man’s price. But this will 
never be till compelled, as proposed by this bill, to go upon the 
market in no guise but its own and under no name but its own. 
As oleomargarine it will pay the tax proposed by this bill, and 
then reach the r man’s table at much less cost than it now 
does; if, indeed, it be fit to eat, of which a word in a moment. But 
it now sells for the price of butter, from 20 to 30 cents per pound, 
and leaves the poor man without the blessing which it falsely 
promises him, It thus gathers in $25,000,000 illgotten gains 
annually, the very harvest of fraud itself, and at the same 
time strikes a staggering blow upon an honest industry in which 
millions of the working men and women of this country now 

i 


gain only a hard-earned livelihood. Now this is oleomargarine, an 
acknowledged counterfeit, but 8 for the true; 
intrenched behind the millions it has file from the ple in 


the name of butter; false to its promises to the poor; the disturber 
of our industries; the very embodiment of falsehood and fraud. 
And yet this false-faced monster sits with us familiarly at table 
in the dress of an old friend, and makes his oily way into the very 
citadel of man’s affections. Then if in the silent watches of the 
night the stomach becomes suspicious that it may be ‘‘entertain- 
ing an angel unawares,” and yearns for information as to the 
character of this nocturnal visitor, which the friends of oleomar- 
karinio tell us comes as an angel laden with blessings for the race, 
t is respectfully referred to the Patent Office reports. [Laughter. ] 
Volume 5 is taken down and opened to page 329, and the poor 
benighted stomach asks if the angel was made under patent No, 
148767, which is as follows: ‘‘This substitute for butter” con- 
sists of a base of yolk of eggs, butter, and milk, agitated in a zinc 
vessel that has been coated with a solution of niter.” But hear- 
ing no nse, it takes down volume 22 and opens to page 1489, 
and reads in patent No. 266777 this formula for making a sub- 
stitute for butter,” “consisting of cotton-seed oil or other vege- 
table oils treated with a solution of caustic soda in combination 
with farinaceous flour, which had previously been thoroughly 
cooked in salt water as described; incorporating and agitating the 
mass, working in the oil, milk, coloring, and flavoring as per proc- 
ess described.” But still there is no response. There can be no 


certainty of the purentage of the child in this patent; and lest the 


wondering stomach may find some worse formula for the mann- 
facture of angels, it takes down volume 28 and looks hopefully 
for the pedigree of its particular guest in patent No. 301782, found 
on page 173: 

“The process consists in first forming a soap emulsion of the fats or fat 
oils with caustic soda; then precipitate the lyes: then appl 
alkaline lye, or chlorinated Pat ta the soap fives Boers as pplying chlorinated 

But this formula is found to be so full of lyes (lies) and sounds 
so much like a receipt for making soap that the bewildered stom- 
ach abandons the inquiry, declaring in tones of astonishment that 
oleomargarine is, indeed, the mystery of mysteries—a far pro- 
founder mystery than hash or sa [Laughter.] 

Let not this sad tale of a child without a father divert attention 
from the fact—let it the rather fix the mind upon it—that so long 
as bastard butter is sold for the genuine no purchaser can be sure 
but that he is eating it, nor can he be sure either of what ingredi- 
ents it may be composed. It presents the well-known condition 
of every illegitimate birth, namely, an uncertain paternity; and 
as a doubtful place in the pedigree may let in bad blood, so uncer- 
tainty as to the ingredients of counterfeit butter admits the pos- 
sibility that they may be unclean and unwholesome. Who can 
look with entire composure upon this possibility? Who will say 
that the things we eat ought not like Cæsar’s wife to be above sus- 
picion? 

It will not be pretended but that a substitute for butter made 
according to the formula of M. Mégé, the French inventor, is a 
wholesome food product. But this can not be said of all the 
American devices in which lard and vegetable oils and tallows 
take the place of mar o oil and in which various acids and alka- 
lis are used, some of which, as every one knows, are not only un- 
wholesome but absolutely dangerous. The following are a few of 
the many articles named in the many patents granted for the 
manufacture of substitute butter: Bisulphate of lime, borax, 
salicylic acid, benzoic acid, orris root, cotton-seed oil, bicarbonate 
of soda, glycerine, capsylic acid, alum, capsic acid, sulphite of 
soda, cows’ udders, sulphuric acid, pepsin, tallow, lard, salt, corn 
starch, butyric ether, caustic potash, castor oil, chalk, slippery- 
elm bark, caul, oil of sesame, oil of sunflower seed, olive oil, tur- 
nip-seed oil, broma chloralum, chlorate of potash, oil of sweet 
almonds, oil of nuts, peroxide of manganese, stomach of pigs, 
shesp, or calf, nitrate of soda, mustard-seed oil, nitric acid, dry 
bl albumen, sugar, butyric acid, bicarbonate of potash, and 
caustic soda. 

One of the great packing establishments in Chicago has of the 
Elgin creameries the buttermilk in which to baptize, in the name 
of butter, probably a thousand tons a year of this counterfeit 
product; and pay for it, if the statement of their agent now in 
charge of their goods in the Central Market in this city can be re- 
lied upon, for he made the statement to me, $100 per day. Now, 
this is almost equal to the wag's formula for making a first-class 
article of chicken soup for boarding-house consumption, namely, 
1 5 5 fog through a dish of hot water. O tempora! O mores! 

ughter. 

But enough about the character of counterfeit butter. It may 
be that the — grease known in the market as“ neutral grease” 
when subjected to treatment by the alkalis and acids named in 
the various imitation-butter formulas is not absolutely unwhole- 
some; for chemistry works wonders in the transformation of 
physical substances, I say this may be; but suppose it is, who 
wants to eat it? That this neu grease” is to a great extent 
used in the manufacture of these imitation products no reason- 
able n will doubt. The different formulas themselves prove 
it by thechemical agents which they contain for the manifest pur- 
pronor deodorizing and correctingit. Besides, as everyone knows, 

t is acounterfeit and a fraud; and whois verdant enough to sup- 
pose that the counterfeiter would be at all scrupulous as to the 
materials he used in his business? The object is to make the 
counterfeit article at the least possible expense for the sake of the 
greatest possible profit. And if ‘‘ neutral grease” can be obtained 
at one-fourth or one-third the expense of tallow or lard, who for a 
moment doubts which the counterfeiter would use? 

But this stuff, even if not absolutely unwholesome, is not fit for 
a self- ting American citizen toeat. It might answer fora 
digger Indian, who lives cn snakes, or for the Mexican peon, who 
in his poverty consumes with avidity every organic part of the 
animal, excepting only the horns, hoofs, hair,andtones. Itmight 
answer for these, but it does not comport with our American civi- 
lization. Itis no credit to it. It has no proper place in it, andit 
could not exist for a moment except through fraud and imposi- 
tion. The American ponpa can bə in better business. ith 
“cattle upon a thousand hills,” and many, many thousand hills 
scattered all over our vast domain, where now grows wild grass 
or stands ‘‘the forest 8 but where hardy husbandmen 
might graze and milk their herds of kine, and thrifty housewives 
might emulate the virtue and valor of Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, who brought forth butter in a lordly dish,” does it not 
seem like small business, like the disreputable | usiness it is, 
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for an able-bodied American citizen to be trying to find out how 
chemistry can extract from ‘‘ cow's udders” the oil that shall give 
to tal!ow and lard and the intestinal and offal fats and ‘‘neutral 
grease” and the vegetable oils the taste of butter, thereby enabling 
the unscrupulous to sell them, after they are washed in butter- 
milk, for butter, and thus put these cheap and nasty fats in com- 
petition with the golden issues of the housewife’s churn? 

And this brings me to the chief reason for the passage of this 
bill, namely, the ruinous efect of this dishonest competition upon 
the great, in fact the greatest, industry of this country—an indus- 
try which, while it gives employment to millions of capital and 
millions of men and women, is yet made up from an ag tion 
of humble interests which, when treated fairly, only afford very 
small profits in return for much hard work. 

Dairying is the largest single branch of American agriculture. 
The butter, milk, and cheese produced for the last year, as esti- 
mated by reliable experts, amounted to the enormous sum of 
$564,959,500. This is more than four times the value of the entire 
oat crop of the country; more than five times the value of the 
pig-iron product; more than twice the value of the iron and steel 
product; about four and one-half times the value of the cotton 
crop, and about $150,000,000 more than the entire wheat crop of 
the country. The amount invested in milch cows is about $700,- 
000,000—more than the entire capital stock of all the national 
banks of the country. 

Not only is dairying the great leading branch of our agriculture, 
but it is so related to every other branch of that great indus- 
try that when it suffers the whole feels the depressing effect. 
Especially is this true in our older States, where the soil, well- 
nigh exhausted by long-continued cropping, is arrested from 
further deterioration and brought back to a high degree of fertil- 
ity by dairy farming, and thus worn out lands arerestored and more 
of every kind of agricultural product is produced, more forage for 
animals and more food for man. It is estimated that in dairyin 
at least four millions of our population are employed, while agri- 
culture in all its branches gives pit est lags to almost one-half 
of our entire population who therefrom feed and clothe them- 
selves and feed aud clothe the other half. 

Without agriculture we should go both hungry and cold. We 
should pe into barbarism, should go back to the skins of 
beasts for clothing and hunt again the wild boar for food. A 
thrifty agriculture makes every other work of civilization ible. 
Without it the earth, the source of all wealth, would fail to yield 
her fruits and every other enterprise and industry would languish. 
We have already seen that the dairy interest is the very soul itself 
of our agriculture. Now, shall this interest be preserved, or shall 
it be sacrificed, not to a fair competition—if the competition were 
fair no fault would be found—but to a downright fraud, toa 
filthy counterfeit, masquerading in the stolen livery of the very 
industry it is seeking to overthrow? [Applause.] 

Even if the competition were fair it would still present a serious 
question of public pony: one not only involving public health 
but the public intelligence and morals also, namely, whether we 
should kill out the dairy industry and cease to be a butter-eating 
people and feed upon the coarser and more cloying animal fats, 
thus taking a step back toward the raw tallow and lard which 
were the delight of our Saxon ancestors in the forests of Germany. 
It involves also another question which takes strong hold upon 
the labor problem, which has long vexed the governments of 
Europe, and now threatens the peace and prosperity of this Re- 
public. It is this: Whether a few capitalists giving employment 
to a few thousand men shall be allowed to overwhelm with a 
fraudulent business an honest industry which gives employment 
to millions, and which is the very cream of that grand pursuit 
4 through the common mother of the race, provides for 
us all. 

You have just a labor-arbitration bill and sent out a 
special committee to collect data for the adjustment of the deli- 
cate relations between capital and labor. But 4 5 here, in the 
disposition of this bill, is an opportunity to deal with the labor 
question from the very foundation, and in a way to dispense with 
arbitration bills and special committees, or make them a standing 
necessity. Ithas been said that ‘‘an ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure.” Enactments preventive of threatening 
evils are always wiser than the wisest provisions for the correc- 
tion of those evils after they are developed. It is always the 
highest achievement of legislation to formulate laws which in 
their practical operation shall reconcile antagonisms and brin 
all interests into harmony. This can only be done by giving a 
men and all honest enterprises a fair chance. . 

Now, pass this billand you takean important step in both reme- 
dial and preventive legislation. You at once relieve the dairy 
industry of the killing fraud which now completely paralyzes it. 
And as one of the immediate results the milch cows, which as 
shown bythe last report of the Commissioner of Agriculture were 
depreciated during the last year to the amount of $32,751,392, will 
be restored and doubtless somewhat advanced. This vast sum 


will thus be added to the exchangeable value of property not be- 
longing to capitalists but to the millions of hard-working men who 


own those cows and are struggling to ey with the income from 
them the mortgages which capital holds upon their farms, 

Not only this, but the number of cows will be greatly increased. 
There will not be slaughtered 30,000 of them for beef in the city 
of Chicago for the year to come, as your committee reported there 
was in the year that is past. They will be wanted for the dairy. 
To this extent, certainly, there will be an increased demand upon 
those who breed cattle for beef; and that branch of agriculture, 
now sadly discouraged, will take a fresh start. More hay and 
grain must be provided for the support of this increased number 
of animals, both for beef and the airy, and more men found to 
feed and care forthem. A corresponding demand for lator on 
the farm will surely follow and will draw off from the employ of 
the great corporations, to which all surplus labor tends, the dis- 
contented ones who are now the leaders in labor disturbances, but 
who would find in the t open field of agriculture, every de- 
partment of which would feel the impulse of a restored dairy in- 
dustry, an opportunity to gain for themselves and their families 
a subsistence, nay, more, a competence; and this is how the pas- 
sage of this bill would begin to solve the labor problem. It would 
Derm at the right end of it. [Applause.] 

t would be more to the point than arbitration bills and inves- 
tigating committees. A restored dairy industry would surely 
occupy, with valuable improvements, new areas of land, and as 
surely restore to fertility the old, much of which now lies fal- 
low, thus adding millions to the productive and taxable wealth of 
the country. Nor is this all. A return tothe production of hon- 
est butter would restore our export trade. For the last five 

ears, since false butter has usurped the place of the true, there 

as been a steady decline in the annual export of American but- 
ter. That which was bought and shipped for genuine too often 
turned out to be spurious, Asa result, no dealer would risk the 
sale of American dairy products in foreign markets, and the trade 
fell off. The extent of this decline is shown by the fact that in 
1881 the total amount of American dairy exports was $22,636,272. 
In 1885 it was but $14,086,055, a decrease in four years of 
$8,548,220. Instead of this there should have been an equal or 
greater increase. There is still another humiliating fact in this 
connection. It is this: Much of the butter which we rted in 
1885 was not handled by American merchants, but by Canadian 
merchants, who first bought in our markets and ek Pig to Canada. 
Then, when reshipped from Canadian ports, it would go Bpan the 
European markets as Canadian butter, which is not yet under sus- 

icion like our own, for there the manufacture of oleomargarine 
is absolutely prohibited. But let this same butter, perhaps per- 
fectly pure, be shipped from an American port or by an American 
merchant, and it could be sold only at a reduced price. 

Thus, because of these fraudulent imitations, is the commerce 
of this the foremost people in all the earth driven like a culprit to 
the use of an alias in order to make its way into foreign markets; 
thus also are American merchants deprived of the profits of han- 
dling this merchandise in those markets: thus is an annual outlet 
for nearly $9,000,000 worth of dairy products closed and the busi- 
ness to that extent depressed: and thus as a people are we that 
amount poorer than we should be if that trade were not inter- 
rupted. We have that amount less annually of circulating me- 
dium, that amount less of gold and silver; for remember that our 
foreign exchange is always in gold and silver. Now, pass this 
bill and give to American dairy products a reputable entrance 
into foreign markets and you will bring into the United States 
within the next ten years of foreign gold and silver $85,000,000 at 
least, and probably more. * * * 

Pass this bill and you correct all the evils arising from counter- 
feit butter and put not only the dairy industry but the whole 
vast versed of agriculture upan a career of prosperity; and in 
its train shall follow all the other industries and the arts and the 
best culture of a progressive civilization. Refuse it, and you 
perpetuate all the evils above enumerated and engender others 
which in turn shall “ become the hatch and brood of time.” You 
deliberately protect a fraud which is sapping the very founda- 
tions of the farmer's success and crippling his every effort to get 
on in the world., You help capital, which holds the mortgage on 
his farm and owns also the oleomargarine factory, to destroy the 
butter market and thus deprive him of his last opportunity to 
keep down the interest on that mortgage, and then take from him 
the farm itself and turn him into the street a vagabond and a 
tramp; and when next you hear from him he is in the front rank 
of some labor agitation. Then to tide over the troubles produced 
by your unwise legislation a Congressional investigating commit- 
tee will be in order. 

By refusing this bill you continue a policy calculated to destroy 
the hope of the husbandman and drive not a few only but thous- 
ands from agriculture into other departments of labor alread 
overcrowded. Can you afford to do this? Can you afford to brea 


down and disperse into other pursuits the hardy tillers of the 
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mil, thus lessening the number of ucers and increasing the 
number of consumers? A sound public policy lies in just the op- 
posite direction—in developing and fostering every department of 
our agriculture, whereby enough may be gathered of the prod- 
ucts of the earth to feed and clothe and preserve from distress and 
agitation all other departments of industry, and at the same time 
contribute in the most effectual manner possible to the national 
wealth. Butenough. The general wisdom of this bill will not 
be disputed. Its justice to the farmer must be admitted. The 
salutary effect it will have upon our industries is apparent. The 

eneral demand of the American people for wholesome articles of 

ood calls for it, 

* * * * * * * 

The absolute power over commerce between the States given by 
the Constitution to the National Government is one of the princi- 
pal badges of the national 3 It is an important, far- 
reaching power, and should be duly magnifled. The future will 
bring it into exercise more than the past has done. The rapidly 
increasing commerce between the States will require from Con- 
gress constant supervision, and new rules will be required as new 
emergencies arise. In interstate commerce, which will increase 
with our increasing numbers and better facilities for intercom- 
munication, shall found the strongest future bond of union 
between these States. A free and fair 5 of commodities 
between the remote sections of the country to our political 
and social relations add the ties of trade, than which between peo- 
ples and States none are stronger; and thus, in a vast domestic 
commerce, so regulated by Congress as to be mutually beneficial 
to all sections and all industries, shall be heard— 

In the rushing wheels 
Of trade’s tumultuous jar 
the richest music of the Union. X 
Down the future, as our population becomes denser and our com- 


mercial rivalries sharper and our accumulated wealth ter, who 
can tell how this controlling authority of the National Government 
may be used to allay those rivalries, to check the of monopo- 


lies, to protect one State the fraudulent products of 
another, and bring all departments of our domestic commerce, 
which is but the sum of our domestic industries, into such relations 
with each other as that each part shall contribute to the vigor of 
every other patt, and thus create a harmonious system in which 
labor shall find employment, capital shall have its own, and every 
honest industry a fair chance? Now, this will be the problem for 
the future statesmen of this country to solve. This problem is, in 
fact, crowding upon us to-day. e have seen how this measure 
before us reaches ont into all these questions. We have also seen 
that Congress has a double power over the subject. Let us then 
rise to the occasion and pass this bill, [Applause.] 


May 29, 1886, 


belong. 

Mr. KELLEY, Pennsylvania makes no objection. [Laughter.] 

Mr, GROUT. I thank you, sir. Mr. Chairman, only for the 
1 of the distinguished gentleman it might have been 

i t. 

Mr. BAYNE. My friend will allow me to suggest that when 
the vote shall be taken on this bill it will be found that the 
Representatives of Pennsylvania are not very much mixed.” 

Mr. GROUT. Very likely; but I want to be credited where I 
belong, since Judge Y is willing I should be; and that is to 
the little but constant State of Vermont, whose people neither 
make nor eat oleomargarine, but do make 25,000,000 pounds of 
butter annually, with which you may butter your bread and not 
feel under the knife blade as you do it the wiggling kick of a mil- 
lion animalcules. [Laughter.] - 


But, since the gentleman from Pennsylvania, my friend Col- 
onel BAYNE, s hopetully of the Pennsylvania delegation, let 
me ask that this correction be made without prejudice to him and 
without prejudice also to all others of that delegation who prefer 

margarine, [Applause.] 


butter to oleo: 


The following is the text of the bill that will be voted on in the 
House on the 6th of December next: 
A bill (H. R. 3717) to make ol rine and other imitation dairy products 


subject to the laws of the State or —— into which they are trans- 


ported, and to change the tax on ol 


Be it enacted, etc., That all articles known as oleomargarine, butterine, imi- 
tation butter, or imitation cheese, or any substance in the semblance of butter 
or cheese not the usual product of the dairy and not made exclusively of pure 
oar e me a a ay eet 7 or cream, n —4— waged or . and 
re erein for use, consumption, or storage therein, upon 
the arrival within the limits of separate or had tan be subject to Cad op: 
eration and effect of the laws of such State or Te y enacted into the 
exercise of its police powers to the same extent and in the same manner as 
though such articles or substances had been prossaa insuch State or Terri- 
tory, and shall not bə exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in o: al packages or otherwise: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to permit any State to forbid the manufacture or sale of 

a te an epg and in such manner as will 


‘of this act the tax u oleomargarine as 
prescribed the act approved August and entitled “An 
act defining butter, also im PR gusta 1 ufac- 


imitation of butter; 
imitation of butter the tax to be paid by the manufac- 
rer shall be 10 cents per pound, to be levied and collected in accordance 
with the provisions of said act. 

Mr. DALZELL, I yield now to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Tawney] for three minutes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, in presenting this report to the 
House the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] has cor- 
ern G stated that this provides for the consideration of a bill in 
which much interest has been manifested on the floor of the House, 

I want to say to him that the interest manifested in the House 
is but a faint reflection of that interest which has been manifested 
for more than six months throughout the entire country by the 
farmers of the United States who have petitioned this House for 
the of the Grout bill. 

This bill was introduced in the House last December. Had not 
its consideration in the Committee on Agriculture and its passage 
in the House been resisted as the passage of no other bill has been 
resisted from the beginning of this session of Congress, it would 
have been 2 law before now. 

Only those members of the House who were intimately associ- 
ated with those who have worked for the passage of the bill or 
for a favorable report in the committee have any conception of 
the fierce opposition which we have met on every hand. 

Because of the conspiracy of the oleomargarine manufacturers 
to poe a favorable report from the Committee on Agriculture 
and favorable action in the House on that report, we are now 
unable to do more than fix a time for the consideration of the bill 
on the third day of the next session. 

It is to be regretted, Mr. Speaker, that the Committee on Agri- 
culture could not secure action upon this bill in time to report it 
for consideration and e before the closing hours of the 
present session of Congress, It is to be regretted further, sir, that 
the Committee on Rules did not see fit to give as much time to 
the consideration of the bill as they have given to the considera- 
tion of the resolution for its postponement until next December. 

Had the committee given us twenty minutes—aye, had they 

iven but five minutes—or had they given time simply for the 

ouse to vote upon the bill, without debate, we would have passed 
the bill and given to the 5,000,000 farmers of the United States 
who have petitioned for its passage the relief they are clearly en- 
titled to under every principle of right and justice. 

But, sir, notwithstanding our failure to secure early considera- 
tion in the committee and in the House, and notwithstanding the 
serious opposition we have encountered from the beginning, we 
have pi substantial progress and are, by this resolution, nearer 
the final triumph of the farmer over the manufacturers of counter- 
feit butter than ever before. Mr. Speaker, while I do not favor 
penne the consideration and passage of this bill until next 

mber, yet in view of the fegt that the author of the bill has 

niesced in the conclusion gad judgment of the Committee on 

Rules, which is that it is bstter to postpone the consideration 
until that time—— ; 

Mr. GROUT. Oh, no; not that. 

Mr. TAWNEY (continuing). I must acquiesce in that deter- 
mination, and shali support the report of the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker. the tleman has misunderstood 
me. I desire to correct what he said. I did not say that Iwas in 
favor of acquiescing in the nement of the bill until next 

ber rather than considering it now; but I did say that rather 
than take the chances, in the present condition of the public busi- 
ness for its consideration at this session, I would accept the sug- 
gestion of the Committee on Rules and let it go over. 

Mr. SULZER. It seems to be, then, a case of Arcades ambo, 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the rule presented by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will nytt ee I have been 
as anxious to have this matter considered at session as any 
member upon the floor of this House. I realize, however, that 
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the closing hours of the session are here; that there are many im- 
portant matters before the House which must be considered, and 
that we can not now expect to secure an opportunity to discuss 
this measure or act upon it before adjournment. 

In view of this situation, if the consideration of this bill can be 
definitely fixed for the 6th of December next,I am satisfied. The 
next session will open on Monday, December 3. The 6th will be 
Thursday of that week. As this session will probably adjourn 
to-morrow, if would be impossible to secure action upon this bill 
in the Senate at this session, even if we could consider and pass it 
through this House. 

To delay action until December only operates as a delay of about 
one legislative week, and there is no question, in my judgment, 
but what when this bill is taken up for consideration it will be 
passed by this House, 

We will then send it to the Senate, and I hope that body will 

it before we adjourn on the 4th of We thus 

ring relief to the farmers and to the consumers who are inter- 

in this subject at the next session of Con and as 

9 as we could if we passed the bill through the House at 
session, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I zope the rule will be adopted and the 
bill made the special order for December 6, at which time I firmly 
believe the Grout bill will be passed, 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] five minutes. 

ON. Lyield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


Mr. Y of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I shall not follow the 
example of my distinguished friend from Vermont [Mr. Grout] 
and attempt discussion of the merits of this bill i „ because 
its merits are not now properly before the House. When the time 
arrives for its consideration, however, the gentleman from Ver- 
mont will find that there are two sides to this proposition. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

He will find that it is not true that those of us who oppose the 
wpe of this bill are attempting to protect and sanction fraud, 

advocates of it before the Committee on Agriculture made 
no effort to conceal the fact that it is a bald attemptto invoke the 
power of Congress to suppress honest competition between two 
commodities. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But I leave 
that for a future Toa ion. 

It was not more acceptable to me than it was to him that we 
should agree w this rule. While he disliked to postpone the 
consideration of the bill, I equally disliked to agree to tix a day 
for its consideration. But the condition of the public business, 
the time for the adjournment, matters which can not be post- 
poned, all combined to make it desirable to eliminate this ques- 
tion of controversy from the remaining hours of the session. 

Had the friends of the measure succeeded, under the roll call of 
the committee, in bringing it before the House for consideration, 
those of us who oppose it would have felt constrained to pursue 
such methods of opposition, in order to obtain a fair discussion of 
it, as would have practically prevented the transaction of other 
important business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I have just thismoment come 
in. Is there any provision in this rule whereby a substitute for 
the bill and amendments to the bill can be considered? 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Undoubtedly. The object of the rule 
is to carry the whole question over in exactly its present status, 
and bring the House to the consideration of bill in December. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does the rule expressly pro- 
vide that a substitute can be offered and considered and that 
amendments can be offered and considered? 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Undoubtedly 

Mr. DaLZELL rose. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to say Aes @ 

Mr. DALZ thought the gentleman from Mississippi 
asked a question. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. The gentleman from Mississippi in- 
quired if the rule permitted the minority to offer its substitute, 
e eE thats rope eat 

i pened, Mr. er, a pro ion acce 
in full to neither side has practically commanded the united sup- 
port of both sides, and thus has furnished the House an easy way 
out of an em ing situation. 


3 RIMER. 
cultural Committee who signed the minority report, and repre- 


Grout bill under considération since some time in December, 


It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the Grout bill was introduced in 
December, butit is further true that the subcommittee, at the 
request of the National Dairymen's Union, delayed the meetings 
arranged for by the committee to give hearings to the butter peo- 
ple of the country until the 7th day of March, and in no way can 
the subcommittee or the Agricultural Committee be truthfully 
charged with having delayed a report on this question. 

Immediately after the hearings on the part of the butter people, 
our committee received letters and telegrams from all over the 
country—from the cattle interests, from the cotton-seed interests, 
and from the labor unions—requesting that nothing be done with 
3 bill until they had an opportunity to present their side 
0 case. 

One week after the butter men had finished their hearings we 
began the hearings of the cotton-seed-oil people, the labor unions, 
and the cattle industry of the country; and every week, and some- 
times three days in the week, the committee have devoted their 
3 these hearings. Here is a printed copy of 229 pages of the 


earings. 

There is not the slightest question, Mr. Speaker, but what every. 
body has had an opportunity to present their side of the case, and 
because of this delay, because the committee has had hearings 
since the 7th day of March until the 23d day of Mez, we will be 
able to consider this question of oleomargarine in a better and in 
the only way that we can consider it intelligently. 

Mr. WAC R. What are the views of the labor unions? 

Mr. LORIMER. The labor unions to a man are opposed to the 
passage of this measure. Gentlemen say that the Grout billis a 
8 for the evil. The only objection to the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine is that it is sold, fraudulently sold, for but - 
ter. There is nothing in the Grout bill that tends to prevent the 
fraudulent sale of oleomargarine. 

There is nothing in the Grout bill that can in any way throw a 
safeguard about the sale of oleomargarine. The only way the 
Grout bill prevents the sale of oleomargarine is to stamp out that 
industry. The propose to tax it out of business. 

The SPEAKER. e time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield the gentleman one minute more, 

Mr. LORIMER. e minority of the committee have reported 
a substitute for the Grout bill. The minority of the committee 
are determined to prevent the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine, 
and they in fact are the only members of that committee that de- 
sire to pretent the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine and permit 
that industry to go on. 

They have reported a substitute that has thrown about the sale 
of ees wy such safeguards as will if enacted intolaw make 
it absolutely ble to sell an ounce of oleomargarine without 
the purchaser of the article knowing that which he has purchased, 


ud applause. 

Othe SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

8 Mr. 3 How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes remaining. 
Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield me 

a little time to yield to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. I do not want but a very brief 
time. I just want to say 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the arrange- 
ment that was made. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman from Tennessee has yielded 
me five minutes, which I yield to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Mr. S er, I merely want to 
correct the misrepresentation, but not, I am sure, the intentional 
misstatements of the gentleman from Illinois, It is true that this 
bill was not considered until early in March, and that the consid- 
eration was delayed at the request of the dairy and butter inter- 
ests; yetit is also true thatthe hearing, sofar as the friends of the 
bill was concerned, was concluded before the Ist of April. 

I may say that, with the subcommittee banog o bill in charge, 
with only one member upon it in favor of the bill, that there has 
been an endeavor and a deliberate plot to prolong the hearings 
and so prevent the consideration of the bill during the present 
session of Congress. 

I do not care to give away any committee secrets; but if the 
bill had been fairly treated and considered by the subcommittee, 
if the friends of the bill had had fair treatment, the bill would 
have been favorably reported in this House a month ago, and 
would have been considered and passed, and I believe would also 
have been passed by the Senate during the present session of Con- 


gress. 

I can not have an intimation go forth that the dairy interests, 
who demand this legislation, are at fault for these prolonged hear- 
ings and for roe gi ean Se pay Iam not opposed to 
the adoption of the rule. Under existing conditions I think it is 
the best disposal that can now be made of the bill. 
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Mr. DALZELL. I reserve the balance of my time. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. How much time have [ left now, Mr. 
è eaker? I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi 


. WILLIAMS]. 

The SPEAKER, That is safe. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississ ippi. Mr. a ter apt there is no 
measure before this House that been talked about more and 
is less understood than the Grout bill and the substitute reported 
by the minority of the Committee on Agriculture to take the 
place of the Grout bill. 

In response to my friend from Connecticut—and I call him my 
friend advisedly—I wish to say that there has been absolutely no 
waste of time by the opponents of the Grout bill on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. I wish to make the statement that the ad vo- 
cates of the Grout bill wasted three months of the time them- 
selves before that committee, and that afterwards the opponents 
of the Grout bill spent only the balance of the time, which was 
very much less. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. The gentleman will recollect that 
eres of the bill were not heard until, as the gentleman 
said — 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Iremember, and the chairman 
of the committee will Lear me out, and all the members of the 
committee will bear me out, that the advocates of the Grout bill 
delayed the committee three months in coming before the commit- 
tee, and we waited on them that length of time, and that was the 
chief cause of the delay before the committee. Now, gentlemen, 
you have got to make up your minds—- 

Mr. GROUT rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Ihaveonly five minutes. You 
must make up your minds uow or make them up next December, 
which one of two courses you are in favor of—whether first you 
want to stamp out fraud; if so, you will vote for the substitute 
we have offered; or whether you want to stamp out an industry, 
in which case you will vote for the Grout bill. 

The object of the Grout bill is to stamp out an industry, and 
the Grout bill either succeeds in stamping out the industry or else 
it is absolutely ineffective and does not accomplish its own pur- 
pose. The idea back of it is to make the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine too expensive for it to be manufactured at all. 

There is an effort in the Grout bill to transcend and overcome 
the constitutional guaranty—the indirect guaranty—of free- 
dom of traffic between the States. There is an effort either to 
stamp out the existence of the industry which builds up some of 
the States in some respects for the benefit of an industry which 
has its place all over the United States. This bill never would 
have been considered one minute, and the committee never would 
have passed it, the committee would have given it no serious 
hearing now, but for the fact that all of us hold our places at the 
behest of constituents somewhere or other, 

I know not one but many, very many, men who confess when 
you talk to them privately that the Grout bill is absolutely and 
wholly wrong, but who say they must vote for it, 

What is the substitute? The substitute makes provision in ac- 
cordance with our experience with the frauds now existing, in 
accordance with the virtual recommendation of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in his testimony before the Committee on 
Agriculture, in accordance with the opinion of the Elgincreamery 
in accordance with the views of the Chemist of the ‘Agricultural 
Department in his testimony before the committee. It makes pro- 
vision to cure existing troubles, the leaks and loopholes, whereby 
the present law has been violated and can yet be violated. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to-night to spend the time in asking 
each member of this House, in begging him, to read the minorit 
report and to read the substitute which is offered to this bill, an 
I will abide by the conscience and honor of any honest man in this 
House whose object is to prevent oleomargarine from being sold 
as butter. [Applause.] 

Of course I can not abide by the conscience and honor of any 
man who is so narrow and bigoted as to desire to stamp out an 
industry merely because it is somebody else's industry and com- 
petes with his. I can not argue and can not reason with a man 
who is so narrow and s9 bigoted as that, because every time I 
undertake to prove he is hurting me and hurting my people, I 
strengthen him in his p and in his resolve, 

But for the men here whose honest pone it is to prevent the 
sale of oleomargarine as butter, which is the fraud complained 
of; whose honest purpose it is to take advantage of experience 
and observation of violations of the law and the manner in which 
they can be done and stop them for the future—those men will 
vote for the substitute offered by the minority of the committee. 
If there be any man whose desire it is to stamp out the industry, 
law or no law, why, of course that is a different proposition. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I find two very generally disseminated pieces 
of misinformation. I find men in this House who do not seem to 
know that there is already an oleomargarine bill. This House is 
full of men who do not seem to know that the manufacturers of 


oleomargarine pay a license and are subjected to the regulations 
of the Government to-day; that the retailers pay a license and are 
3 to the regulations of the Government to-day. Yet all that 
s true. 

When we had the Internal-Revenue Commissioner before us he 
told us that the only complaint, the only substantial complaint, 
in fact the only complaint, was as to the execution of the law 
when the wholesale package reached the retailer and he. was per- 
mitted by existing law to take it to pieces in order to sell it and 
rewrap it. Very frequently he failed to comply with the present 
provisions of the law to rewrap it with a wrapper containing the 
word ‘*Oleomargarine” on it, or else he rewrapped it with the word 
turned down. 

What did the committee do? It adopted the suggestion making 
the retailer sell the package just as it camefrom the manufacturer, 
with the oleomargarine brand and the internal-reyenue stam 
wrapped around it so that the package, if broken, would be self- 
evident proof of the fact that the law had been violated. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. . 

Mr. DALZELL. And yield tothe gentlemantwominutes more. 

ted SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maryland has five 
minutes. 

Mr. PEARRE. Mr. Speaker, in the very limited time allowed 
me to express my views on the subject of the anti-oleomargarine 
legislation it would be absolutely fruitless for me to make an 
effort to go into the discussion of the matter with any degree of 
detail. I will first direct my remarks toward making a 4 to 
some things which have been stated by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

As I understand this contention, it does not so much involve 
the question whether oleomargarine is a pure-food product as 
whether the most gigantic fraud of the century should continue to 
permeno ~ civilization of this country and to destroy the morals 
of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, whether it be or be not a pure food product, any 
gentleman who is devoted to a correct administration of the law 
and to the maintenance of justice and purity in the sale of any 
commodity to the people will concede that lard should not be 
sold as butter, that mutton tallow should not be sold as butter, 
without regard to the question whether lard or mutton or cotton- 
seed oil be a pure food product or not. Although it may be a 
pure food product, it should not be sold for butter. 

Now, the purpose of the advocates of anti-oleomargarine legis- 
lation is to see to it that these gentlemen engaged in the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine shall not continue to perpetrate throughout 
the United States a fraud such as has characterized their conduct 
in every State of the Union. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, represented by the gentleman who 
is acting chairman of the Committee on Rules [Mr. DALzELL], 
there is a law on the statute books to-day which prohibits the 
manufacture or sale of oleomargarine as butter. Yet, sir, despite 
that drastic law, 18,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine are sold in 
the State of eae annually. 

In the State of Illinois, so ably represented by the gentleman 
who has already addressed the House, although there is a drastic 
law against the sale of oleomargarine, yet during the last year 
11,000,000 pounds of colored oleomargarine were sold in spite of 
the restrictive laws of Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, in my own good State of Maryland, where there is 
a law prohibiting absolutely the manufacture or sale of oleomar- 
garine, within the last year, in spite of that law and of the courts 
and prosecuting officers, nearly 2,000,009 pounds of colored oleo- 
margarine have been sold. 

The gentleman tells us that labor organizations throughout the 
country, representing the bone and sinew and yeomanry of the 
land, are in favor of thiètraud. I cast back into the teeth of the 

entleman the imputation that the bone and sinew of this country 
is in favor of any fraud. 

I represent, sir, the strongest, most intelligent, and most honest 
laboring constituency of the United States; I speak particularly 
of the sturdy miners of my native county; and although I have 
had a thousand letters from the farmers and other citizens of my 
district in favor of the Grout bill, I have yet to receive from one 
of the laboring men of my district, closely associated with labor 
organizations as those men are, a single word of protest against 
the bill introduced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Within the last three days I have had resolutions sent to me 
from the mining unions of Allegheny County advocating certain 
legislation, but not one protest against the age of the Grout 
bill. 8 1 5 55 Mr. Chairman, I warn this House to heed the 
protest of the 5,000 farmers of this country against this iniquitous 
traffic which is sapping their vitality and bringing them into 
competition with a fraud. They ask only for justice, and the 
honest workingmen of the country are behind them. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I yield the remainder of my time to tho 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Haw Ley]. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is not on trial here to- 
night; but if this House should vote to pass this measure it will 
take a step toward doing away with the American spirit of fair 
play; it will do that which has never been done since this wasa 
Government—it will attempt to destroy interchange of domestic 
industry, that exists and always has existed between the States. 

I shall acquiesce in this rule. Ishall do so because I believe that, 
notwithstanding the pressure on the other side in favor of this 
measure, there are gentlemen on that side as well as on this who, 
when they come to vote on this question, will not have impending 
over their heads the election and its issues, and who will have the 
broad conscience to come to the rescue of fair play and free trade 
between the States and vote to send this bill back, as it ought to 
be sent, to the committee, in order that the Wadsworth bill may 
come before this House. 

Gentlemen who speak against oleomargarine forget one thing— 
that this measure is not in the interest of the farmer, it is not in 
the interest of the woman who churns, but it is in the interest of 
the dairy and creamery establishments that are ceng their great 
force to see that this industry may be destroyed in order that their 
industry may be built up; and when that is done 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Just one moment more. 

The SPEAKER. The time for this debate has expired. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker—— 

' The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. I reserved the balance of my 
time. I had five minutes and used only a portion of it. 

The SPEAKER. The remaining time was yielded back to the 
gentieman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. I did not yield it, Mr. Speaker. 
I said that I reserved the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The time has been occupied, having been 
given to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. But nobody had a right to do 
that;.I reserved it. Lask, then, unanimous consent to be allowed 
to occupy the floor for two minutes. 

The S The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I object. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. I claim it as a right. 

The SPEAKER. One moment. Does any gentleman rise to 
object to the request of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the question is on the 
adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EMERGENCY RIVER AND HARBOR WORK. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a conference 
report. I call up the conference report on the bill (H. R. 11646) 
making 7. 7 — 5 5 for emergencies in river and harbor work, etc. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire the report or the 
statement to be read? 

Mr. BURTON. I ask to have the statement of the conferees 
read, which, I think, will be sufficiently explanatory. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reading of the report 
will pe omitted and the statement of the House conferees read 
instead. 

There was no objection. 

The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


made, — — say: 
agreed upon a repo: 
The e e cha: 
House areas follows: 

First. Additional appropriations ting $60,000, being $50,000 added to 
the sum of $200,000 provided for emergencies and for surveys, and $10,000 for 
as survey of a pro) harbor in the island of Guam, to be made un- 
der the direction of the tary of the Navy, who shall appoint for that 
pu two naval officers, and the of War one engineering officer 
of the War Department. Of the surveys added by the Senate, 21 were con- 
curred in, and for three surveys included as amendments by the Senate to 
the bill provision was made for N examinations. 

An im e by the Senate in the provisions pertainin 
to a terminati 


T. E. BURTON. 
WALTER REEVES, 
Conferees on the part of the House. 


Mr. BURTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, if there are no questions to 


be asked, and no desire for debate, I ask the adoption of the report. 
Mr. GROSVENOR, I would like to inquire of the gentleman 


the present status in regard to the proposed work, in the original 
bill, on the Ohio River? 9 

Mr. BURTON. Iwill say to my es Na that the provision 
for the preliminary examination to which he refers was stricken 
out of the bill in conference. eer tty 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let meask the gentleman what disposition 
was made of the Senate amendment regarding the improvement 
of the Colorado River? 

Mr. BURTON. From the Eldorado Canyon to Rioville has 
been included in the report. 

Mr. BROMWELL. As I understand the gentleman, the provi- 
sion remains in the bill which was put in to continue the survey 
of the Ohio River for the location of the 6-foot dam? 

y TON. For a survey from Marietta to the mouth of 
the Big Miami River, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act of March, 1899, an appropriation has been made. That was 
made necessary because the money appropriated for the survey 
was exhausted. The expense is to be paid from the SEEE fund 
heretofore appropriated for the improvement of the Ohio River, 

I move the adoption of the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


EXTRADITION. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference 
report. Iask unanimous consent that the reading of the report 
be dispensed with and that the statement be read instead. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reading of the report 
will be dispensed with. and the statement will be read. 

There was no objection. 

5 conference rt see Senate proceedings.] 

e statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 

The Senate recedes from its amendments to said bill and agrees to the same 
with new amendments, the effect of which are as follows: 

1. Under the House bill a person offending t any of the criminal laws 
in force in the country or territory to which the offender is to be taken for 
trial could be taken thereto, Under the amendment as agreed to offenders 
can not be extradited or surrendered for every slight offense, such as petit 
* simple assaults, etc. 

2. The words authorities in control” were deemed too indefinite, and the 
substitution of the military oraaa or other chief executive officer in 
control! makes certain what officer is to make the demand for the surrender 


of the alleged offender. 
3. In striking out the words “or a justice” it is left fora judge of a district 
trict of Colum- 


or circuit court or of a Territory, or of the courts in the 
bia, to determine when the offender shall be surrendered. It was not deemed 
y o drapo any such duty upon & justice of the Supreme Court of the 

4, Another amendment provides that no person charged with the commis- 
sion of a political offense ll be surrendered for trial. 

5. The word secure“ has been substituted for the word guarantee.“ 
The authorities in control are required to secure the accused person a fair 
and impartial The word guarantee“ was deemed too strong, and, 
perhaps, not the proper word to use. 

The effect of the bill as it the House is not changed, and under it 
offenders against law, except mere trivial offenses, will be surrendered and 
returned for trial to the place where the crime was Saini ge 

JULIUS KAHN, 
Conferees on the part of the House. 
Mr. RAY of New York. Imove the adoption of the conference 
rt, and upon that I demand the previous question. 

r. DE ARMOND. I should like to have a little further ex- 
planation of the provisions of the bill as you have agreed upon it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Certainly. The Senate was not con- 
tent with the language of the bill wherein we said that when these 
persons referred to have offended against any of the laws of the 
cores country in possession of the United States and fled, they 
ma; arrested in the United States, and if evidence showing 
probable cause of guilt is produced, that they shall be surrendered 
on the order of a judge or justice of the United States courts. 

The Senate thought such persons onght not to be surrendered 
on a charge of ee and trivial offenses. We have therefore de- 
fined in the bill the offenses for which alleged offenders may be 
extradited, or removed for trial, rather. 

Mr. LANHAM. They are all felonies, are they not? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, not exactly that; but I will hand 
the gentleman a copy of the bill as agreed upon. that he may have 
it before him. I think the description is broad enough to cover 
everything that has occurred or that will occur. 

Of course we claimed on our part that the good faith of the 

Government is pledged for eed: order and the enforcement of 
law, and that trivial offenses ought to have attention, and that it 
would be sufficient to leave to the discretion of the military gov- 
ernor, or chief executive officer in control, to determine when 
extradition shall be demanded. 
The Senate thought that provision ought not to go in, and there 
is a strong feeling in the Senate in that regard, I am informed. 
Therefore we have agreed upon the extraditable crimes and of- 
fenses as defined By the Senate in its proposed amendment. I 
may say here that the crimes and offenses for-which alleged of- 
fenders may be taken to the foreign country or territory for trial 
are the same 5 in our treaties with foreign nations, and 
embrace all of them, 


re 
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Mr. LANHAM, I believe the Senate so amended the bill as- to 
make it 8 only in Cuba? 

Mr. RAY of New York. They did in the first instance, but 
they have yielded that point, agreeing that the Housé bill is wise 


and proper. 
Mr. LANHAM. They have receded from that? 
They have receded from that proposi- 


ï Mr. RAY of New Yor 
on. 

Mr. LANHAM. And the bill in that respect is left precisely as 
it was when it the House? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Left substantially as it was when it 
passed the House. Cuba is not mentioned in the bill. 

Now, we used the words “a judge or justice of the courts of 
the United States.” They desired to strike out the words or jus- 
tice,” because they thought it was improper to impose any such 
duty as this bill would impose upon a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and with that view we agree. 

Mr, LANHAM. You provide now for a judge of the district 
court to hear the matter? 

Mr. RAY of New York. These matters willbe heard by a judge 
of the district court or a judge of the circuit court, or, if a case 
should arise in the District of Columbia, a judge of one of the 
United States courts in the District of Columbia, and if in a Ter- 


. The 

tee” might em- 
btace too much and insisted that if the military governor and the 
authorities of the United States are required to secure a fair trial 
that will be all-sufficient. I think that proper. : 

Another change to which I will call Se attention: We did 
not have in the House bill a provision i 
be removed for trial on a charge of having committed an offense 
of a political nature. 

e have accepted the Senate suggestion in that regard, and the 
bill as agreed upon provides that no return or surrender shall be 
made of any person charged with the commission of an offense of 
a political nature. I think we all that that provision is wise 
and proper, and ought to be in the bill. Aside from these changes, 
it is substantially the House bill as we originally passed it. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Did not the Senate provide for limiting it 
to Cuba during our occupation of Cuba? 3 

Mr. RAY of New York. It did in the first instance, 

Mr. DEARMOND. That was in the Senate bill. 

Mr. RAY of New York. But the Senate conferees haye yielded 
on that. 

Mr. DE ARMOND, Iam very sorry they did, because I think 
that ought to be in it still. b 

Mr. RAY of New York. We thought we ought not to be legis- 
lating in reference to Cuba. 3 

Mr. LENTZ. Will the gentleman from New York yield for a 

uestion? 

Ms Mr. RAY of New York. Certainly. But, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
have to ask for order. i 

Mr. LENTZ. Thisis not on the New York ice trust, which 
you were ng on the other night, is it? i 

The SE AKER, The gentleman will suspend until order is 
obtained. 

Mr, LENTZ. Is this the trust bill? 3 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, no. It is an extradition bill, pro- 
viding for the removal of criminals for trial. 

Mr. LENTZ. It is to break up the Republican trust of post- 
office thieves in Cuba. 

Mr. STEELE. How gs He 

Mr. RAY of 15 Tak oe ns 5 sas I beg to 
inform the gentleman. e bi not o character. 

Mr. LENTZ. I understood from the papers they had a trust of 
that kind there. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Nothing of the kind. 

Mr. STEELE. You are taking it too serious. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I am always willing to give the gentle- 
man from Ohio information; he is always in need of it. 

Mr. LENTZ. Iam always, on that subject. 

Mr. RAY of New York, If there is no other question, Iask for 
the previous question, 


t a person should not | that th 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks the pre- 
vious question. 

The question was taken; and the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the report of 
the committee of conference. 

The question was taken; and the report of the committee of con- 
ference was agreed to, 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HULL. Mr. S er, I submit the report of the conferees 
on the House bill g appropriation for the Military Academy, 

The SPEAKER. e tleman from Iowa calis up the con- 
ference report on the Military Academy bill. 

Mr, HULL. And, Mr. Speaker, I unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the statement will be read, 
and the report will be omitted. [Afterapause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House on H. R. 11538, making a ria 
tions for the tary Academy, make the following statement: 2 

The House recedes from amendments Nos. 1 and 2. These amendments 
increase the pay of the band $60 per month. 

The Senate recedes from amendments 3, 4, and 5, making the day of a 
watchman consist of only eight hours. 

The House recedes from amendment No. 2 gives extra- duty pay to 
enlisted men, 8 by acts for the itary Academy for the years 
1897, 1898, and 1899. 

No. 7 18 only a verbal amendment, and House recedes, 

No. 8 only applies to totals, and House recedes with an amendment to make 
the total correct. 

No. 9: Increases the pay of master of the sword $100 per annum. House 


recedes. 

No. 10: Gives the master of the sword the rank, pay, and allowance of a 
first lieutenant. The Senate recedes. 

No. 11: Increases the pay of the teacher of music from $1,080 to $1,400 per 
annum. The House recedes. 

No. 12: Gives the teacher of music the pay and allowance of a second lieu- 
— — with length of service pay and right of retirement. The Senate re- 


es. 
No. 13: Makes the pay of keeper of the cemetery $900 per annum; and the 


House recedes. 

No: 1 — tho 8 House ren 6 a 

o. 15: Simply authorizes the Secretary of War to make purchase of tech · 
nical and sclemtitie ext without advertising. House recedes. 

No. 16: Is for a sea wall at river front. House recedes. 


to, with an amendment which makes it clear 
e Lieutenant-General must come from the line of the Army. 
No. 19: Gives the Adjutant-General of the Army the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a The House recedes. 
No. 20. Relates to cadets at West Point. The House agrees to the same 


with an amendment giving one to each Congressional dis one to each 


Territory and the District of Columbia, two from each State, thirty from 
the country at large, LAT 
W.P. BROWNLOW, 
JAMES HAY. 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask the previous question on the 
Bi ay of the report. 
. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield? 


Mr. HULL. I do. 
I would like to ask the gentleman whether this 


I 
Mr. SULZER, 
is a unanimous F 
Mr. HULL. It was ous except, as I understand, upon 
the two propositions of the Lieutenant-General and the major- 
general, one of the conferees would not sign it. 
Mr. HAY. I would ask the gentleman to yield to me to state 
Ni 0 would not sign the conference report. : 
HULL. Mr. Speaker, I will not ask the previous question. 


How much time does the gentleman require? 
HA. Only five minutes, 
Mr. HULL. I yield the gentleman five minutes, 


Mr. SULZER. I would like to have a little more time. Will 
you give us twenty minutes? 
Mr. HULL, Ithinkso, Iyield five minutes to the gentleman 


8 Va 

Mr. ZER. Mr. Speaker, let us have this understood. 
wea HULL, I have the floor, and I yield to the gentleman from 

irginia. 

. HAY. I do not believe I will consume that much time. 

I stated this afternoon why I could not vote for the proposition 
of the Senate to make General Miles a Lieutenant-General and for 
General Corbin’s promotion. I simply rise to state that I could 
not sign the of the conference because I did not believe 
that ought to be done, and therefore I hope that the conference 
8 Will be voted down. That is all I have to say. 

a LANHAM, Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 


Certainly. 
Mr. LANHAM, I did not understand exactly from the state- 
ment about the cadets to be — aad many? 
Mr. HULL. I will say that the cadets as now provided by law 
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are 1 from each F district, 1 from each Territory, 1 


from the District of Columbia, and 20 at large. This amendment, 
if agreed to, will give an increase of the cadets to 100 more than 
they have now. 
wo from each State and 30 to the President at large, increas- 

ing the number to the President 10, and the 2 from each State, 
making 90, which makes the net increase in the corps of cadets. 
And I want to say, Mr. Speaker, in this connection, with this in- 
crease of the cadets—— 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HULL. If we give an additional hundred cadets at West 
Point, it will make an increase of officers in the Army not exceed- 
ing, at the outside, fifteen a year. With the number that fail to 
enter, the number that fail to graduate, the vacancies that exist, 
60 per cent, I think, is fully an average of the number that get 


a i : 
Mr. LANHAM. How are they to be appointed? 

Mr. HULL. They are to be appointed the same as from the 
District, on the nomination of the Senate, because we have ours. 
It is a courtesy extended to us, and that is the unwritten law. 
The committee of conference believed that 50 for the President at 
large was too many for him to have to select without regard to 
anything but his own desire. 

Not that we believe he or any other President would abuse it, 
but it would concentrate upon him a vast amount of effort. We 
believe the increase of artillery with the number of vacancies in 
the Army, extending into the hundreds, so that the increase of 
cadets would give a larger proportion of officers for the Army. 
For three or four years they will still come from civil life; but 
we need for the artillery, the coast defense, the cavalry a nucleus 
of efficient officers. 

Mr. LACEY. I understand the Senate put an amendment on 
the bill increasing the cadets 50. The House nonconcurred and 
the conference committee have increased it to a hundred. 

Mr. HULL. I want to nay that a great many of the Senators 
were not anxious to have the cadets, because they are afraid of 
trouble of being called upon to nominate them, 

Mr. FLYNN. I want to ask the gentleman if the Territories 
get anything? 

Mr. HULL. No; nor the Con ional district, either. 

Mr. FLYNN. If we had statehood, we would be entitled to six. 

Mr. HULL. Five. 

Mr. FLYNN. Thad an understanding with the gentleman, and 
I believed from the conversation I had with him that he would 
favor the addition of one to each Territory. 

. HULL. Iwas in favor of it, and I suggested it and favored 
it, but the Senators would not agree to it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Senate did not want these 
cadets, why did you force it upon them? 

Mr. HULL. Because we believed that the country ought to have 
it. We have a great plant there. We pay for the instructors, 
we pay for the appliances, we have got the buildings, and the 
Government is entitled to them. 

Mr. SULZER. Task the gentleman from Iowa to yield me ten 
minutes, I want to divide it among gentlemen on thisside. This 
is an important matter, and we should have this ten minutes’ time. 

Mr. HULL. No; that is too much time. I will yield to my cəl- 
league [Mr. SULZER] five minutes. There is another great appro- 
priation bill coming in, and it is now after 11 o'clock, 

Mr. SULZER. Several members on this side wish for time. 

Mr. HULL, I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. SULZER. I do not want to take up five minutes, but I 
want to yield a few minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
JETT] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ]. 

r. HULL. The gentleman from Illinois an 
from Ohio are able to speak for themselves. 

Mr. SULZER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he will 

ield to these gentlemen? [Cries of “Vote!” ‘‘Vote!”] I yield 
Three minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. JETT]. 

Mr. HULL. I want to say that if the gentleman from New 
York does not want to occupy the time, I will recall what I said 
and I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. JETT]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinoisis recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. JETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not know as I want fiye minutes 
in relation to this matter. I can not bring myself up to the posi- 
tion that I believe at this time it is necessary that the number of 
cadets should be increased as is pon by theconference report, 

What is the necessity forit? I remember that when the gentle- 
men zonna the War Department were before the Commit- 
tee on Military irs they said that by reason of the fact that 
we have now an Army of 100,000 it was necessary to have more 
cadets that we might have more officers. 

But there is a general understanding on the pesi believe, of 
almost every member of this House—at least it been so sug- 


the gentleman 


gested in the room of the Committee on Military Affairs—that at 
the next session of Congress there will be a reorganization of the 
Army, or, rather, Army legislation. 

We all know that under the bill passed by Congress providing 
for the size of the Army, the Army as it exists to-day will neces- 
sarily be considerably curtailed on the ist day of July, 1901. 
There will, perhaps, necessarily be some legislation on this sub- 
ject at the next session of Congress, 

Why should we undertake at this time to increase the number 
of cadets to the number provided for in this conference report 
when we know not what the size of the Regular Army of the 
United States will eventually be? Who at this time is in a - 
tion to say to this House that it will be necessary for us to have 
100 additional cadets from whom we can select officers when we 
require them for the Army, before Congress shall have deter- 
mined what the size of the Army shall be? 

No man is in a position to say what action this body will take 
on this subject next December. It is understood, of course, that 
there will be some legislation; there will necessarily have to be, 
if a large number of troops are required in what we call our out- 
lying possessions; and no one knows just how many will be 
necessary at that time. 

I repeat, why should we undertake to provide now for additional 
officers when we know not how many we shall need and have no 
idea what the size of the Army will be? It seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker, we are anticipating a great deal when we undertake to 
say that it will be necessary to have more officers, and for that 
reason we must now commence increasing the number of cadets 
at West Point. 

I, for one, am ready and willing at all times to vote for a suffi- 
cient number of cadets, whatever number may be necessary to 
supply the demands of our country and Army; but Iam not will- 
ing at this time to anticipate legislation and place upon the 
statute book a law providing for additional cadets when we know 
not what is to be the number and size of the Army when we come 
to reorganize it or to pass a new Army bill, 

I believe we should not to this conference report at this 
3 time, but that it should be sent back to conference. 

e should not undertake to force upon the country the great 
number of cadets asked for at this time. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. The gentleman will allow me to 
suggest that this is not so much a question of having more cadets 
as it is a question in regard to the power of the President to ap- 
point more. I do not want to give the President any more power 
in this respect. 

Mr. JE The law, as I understand, in regard to the power 
of members of Congress in the appointment of cadets, is the same 
now as it has been from time immemorial, At no time hereto- 
fore has any member had the right to appoint a cadet except 
through the courtesy of the President of the United States. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. SULZER. L hope the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] 
will yield me about two minutes. 

Mr. HULL. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. S er, in to this matter, just a 
word. The House conferees have not unanimously agreed to this 
report. Itseems, however, some of the gentlemen have agreed 
and conceded everything to the Senate. Iam absolutely opposed 
to the provision of the bill in regard to the additional cadets, It 
was not asked for, I believe, by the War Department; it was not 
asked for, if I remember aright, by the authorities at West Point. 
It ought not to be in the bill, and it was not in the House bill. It 
has been put in there as a sort of sop to the Senators. We ought 
to insist on our original position and take it out, If we do not, 
we shall hear from the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask whether it will be possible under 
the rules to have a separate vote on that amendment? 

The SP 
Mr. SULZER. Mr Speak liamentary inquiry. If the 

Š 8 er, a par n inquiry. 
House votes against concurring in this report, it goes to confer- 
ence again, does it not? 

The SPEAKER. If the conference report should be voted 
down, the matter will then be open to amendment. 

Mr. SULZER. I hope, then, that the conference report will not 
beagreed to. Itshould be voted down. It ought to be disagreed 


to, 5 it will be. 

Mr. . One word to correct a misapprehension. This 
report does not propose to change the law in regard to the man- 
ner of appointing cadets. It simply gives the President the 
power to api int an additional number. 

Mr. SM of Kentucky. I understood the chairman of the 
committee to say that Senators do not desire this privilege. 

Mr. HULL. Some do not. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Now, I wish to ask the gentleman 


whether the conference committee considered the proposition of - 


conference report must be voted on as a 
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wowing the State delegations to appoint cadets from their States 
at large. 

Mr. HULL. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the State delegation, or the Con- 
gressmen from the State, can not appoint anybody. They can 
only nominate. They can name the cadets, but the President 
STP 

r. SMITH of Kentucky. Of course, I meant to nominate. 

Mr. HULL. This legislation has teen asked for by the War 
Department, by the Su tendent of the Academy, by all men 
who know anything of the organization of the Army and the 
importance of this branch of that organization. 

4 Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

scr ere > ate neve yon 555 language of ee bacco 
report providing where is to odged the appoin ower 
the 90 additional cadets? ee xe 

Mr. HULL. I can state to the gentleman that the provision is 
that they shall he appointed two from each State. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Appointed by whom? 

Mr. HULL. By the President, of course. Nobody else appoints, 
although the members may nominate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is there anything that indicates that they 
are to be appointed or selected on recommendation of the Senators? 

Mr. HULL. No; but I assume that they will be nominated or 
will be recommended by somebody in the State, of course. That 
is a matter for the decision of the President when he makes the 
appointment. The same condition applies to your own district 
now. The only thing in your district is that it shall bea bona 
fide resident of the district who is nominated. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But I suppose the President will appoint at 
the suggestion of the Senators? 

Mr. HULL. The appointments will be made just as they are 
at present, I assume. 

r. SHAFROTH. But of course we donot know how the Presi- 
dent will do it. 


Mr. HULL. Ofcourse not. You can not limit the appointing | Re 


power of the President in that way. 

Mr. MARSH. I would like to have, Mr. Speaker, the amend- 
ment relating to the cadets read again. 

Mr. HULL. The Clerk has it at the desk. 

The SPEAKER, The proposed amendment of the Senate will 


be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 20: 

“Sec, 4. That the corps of cadets shall consist of one from each Congres- 
sional district, one from each Territory, one from the District of Columbia, 
and fifty from the United States at large, not more than two of whom shall 
be 1 from the same State. They shall be appointed by the President, 
and s be actual residents of the Congressional or Territorial districts, or 
of the District of Columbia, or of the States, respectively, from which they 
purport to be appointed. 

Mr. HULL. I now yield to the gentleman from Illinois for ten 
minutes or such time as he may desire to occupy. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, it has been the law always, since 
the organization of the Military Academy, that the President 
shall appoint the cadets, and that is the proposition in the pend- 
ing amendment—no more, and no less. 

And while that has been the law all of these years, it has been 
the custom invariably followed by all the Presidents to xd et 
those cadets in the different Congressional districts upon the rec- 
ommendation of the members of Congress representing the same, 
or in the case of the Territories upon the recommendation of the 


Delegate from the Territory. 

There is therefore nothing newin this amendment. While it 
increases the number of cadets in this school, there is nothing in 
the amendment which changes theexisting power of appointment. 

The amendment provides for the appointment of 30 cadets at 

. That, under the custom of the country, as it has been pur- 
sued for all of these many years, means that they will be appointed 
by the President from wherever he chooses in the country withont 
regard to the recommendation of members of Congress. The 
additional 90 cadets provided for in the amendment—which pro- 
vides for 2 from each State—are to be appointed by the President 
just as the cadets have heretofore been appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Now, I assume—I do not know, but I assame—that these two 
additional cadets in each State so provided for will be appointed 
by the President upon the recommendation of the Senators from 
those States. 2 

Mr. GAINES. n int- 
ment from the Representatives to the Senators. Why make the 
change? 

Mr. MARSH. Well, you add by the amendment two cadets to 
each State. That does not give an additional one, of course, to 
each Congressional district, and therefore the suggestion of the 
gentleman could not be carried out. 

Now, I am simply saying what this does; and as I understand 


That changes the recommendation or ap 


the effect of the amendment, that is precisely what would be ac- 
complished. The President can appoint 90 cadets from the States 
without anybody’s recommendation, but that is not the purpose 
and intent of the amendment, as I understand it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why not put the intent in language? 

Mr. MARSH. The intent is not in the language with reference 
to the appointment of cadets from the various Congressional dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It would not hurt if it was there, would it? 

Mr. MARSH. It is not necessary to be put in language. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It never has been violated. 

Mr. MARSH. It never has been violated by a President since 
West Point was established. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. Why do we need so many cadets? 
Are we drifting into a military channel, that we want to educate 
all our le in military affairs? : 

Mr. SH. The gentleman from Mississippi wants to know 
why we need these additional cadets. I will tell him why. We 
need them in order to supply the necessary officers for the Regular 
Army. We have not now and have not had for years a sufficient 
number of graduates from the West Point Academy to supply 
that want. 

And I will say, moreover, to my friend from ey i that 
although the law now provides that the Regular Army shall on the 
ist day of July, 1901, be reduced to about 27,000 men, it will nec- 
essarily have to be increased very corsiderably by law between 
now and then. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. How large do you want it? 

Mr. MARSH. Oh, forty or fifty thousand. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. You want a hundred thousand. 

Mr. MARSH. Youare mistaken. I stood up here and fought 
for and accomplished a reduction of the Regular Army from one 
hundred thousand to fifty thousand. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. I do not apply that to you per- 
sonally, but to the party. If you could get the National Guard 
in the way you want it, you would not ask an enlargement of the 


. 5 RTS } 5 
r. MARSH. We have just passed a million-dollar appropria- 
tion for the National Guard. 

Mr. HENRY of eee | a Has it passed the Senate? 

Mr. MARSH. It passed there last night at balf past 10 o'clock, 
and was sent to the President to-day. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. Iam glad to hear it. I was with 
you on that proposition, and congratulate you. [aonane] 

Mr. MARSH. I know the gentleman is glad. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, as to the necessity of increasing the number of these 
adop a is because the Army needs them and will need them 

ereafter. 

Mr. GAINES. If we are going to reduce the Army in 1901, 
what do you want of these extra officers? 

Mr. MARSH. Ido not yield further. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GAINES. Iam very candid in my desire to have that ques- 
tion answered. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Tennessee is out of order, 
The gentleman from Illinois declines to yield. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, we have a plant at West Point for 
the education of these young men. It hus a capacity to accom- 
modate about 100 more cadets than are now provided or by law. 

It is a matter of economy that the ins itntion should be filled 
to its entire capacity, because the increased number of one hun- 
dred will not add very greatly to the expense to the Government 
or to the necessary appropriations for carrying on the institution. 
It is the finest military school in the world. [Applause.] It has 
graduated the finest military officers in the world [applause]; 
and its output ought to be equal to its capacity. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, having given some information to the 
gentlemen upon the other side, having relieved them of some of 
the fears under which they were trembling as to the danger of 
militarism and ate sap and all that sort of stuff, having as- 
suaged their wounds and relieved them of their fears of militar- 
ism and all its consequences, I yield back the balance of my time, 


ES | y 
. HULL. I move tke previous question. 
Mr. BALL. I desire to ask the gentleman from Iowa a question. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa moves the previous 
question. 
The question being taken, 
Mr. SULZER demanded a division. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 120, noes 64. 
Accordingly the previous question was ordered. 
The SP R. The question is on agreeing to the conference 


rt. 
he question being taken, 
Mr. SULZER demanded a division. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 118, noes 82. 
Mr. SULZER, The yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 128, nays 93, 


answered present 14, not voting 117; as follows: 


Acheson, 
Adams, 
Aldrich, 
Alexander, 


Allen, Miss. 


ell, 


Cusack, 
Davenport, S. W. 


YEAS—1%, 
Davenport, S. A. Ketcham, 
Davidson, Landis, 
ick, ne, 
Dolliver, Lawrence, 
dy, vy, 
Emerson, Littauer, 
h, Littlefield, 
Fordney, Long. 

‘08: Lorimer, 
Fowler, Lovering, 
Freer, Lybrand, 
Gardner, N. J. eCleary, 

ibson, Marsh, 

Gill, Mercer, 
Gillett, Mass. Miller, 
rdon, Minor, 
Mondell, 
Greene, Mass. oody, 
grosvenori Moody, Oreg, 
TOW, organ, 
Mudd, 
Hamilton, Needham, 
Heatwole, 888 
* 0 t * 

ied Parker, N. J. 

epburn, arker, 
Hil, Payne, 
eee ea ea 

opkins, g 
Howell, Ray. 

Hull, Reeder, 
K Reeves, 
NAYS—93. 
Denny, Lloyd, 
Driggs, Loud, 
Finley, Me 
Fitzgerald, Mass. Maddox, 
Fitzgeral - Moon, 
Glynn, Neville, 
Griggs, Noonan, 
yy Otey, 
Henry, Miss. Packer, Pa. 
Henry. Tex. eres Tenn. 
ac 
Johnston, Ransdell. 
Jones, Va. Rhea, Ky. 
Jones, Wash. Rhea, Va. 
Hing, ic 
eo 
u ordan, 
Lacey, Rixey, 
Lamb, Róbinson, Nebr. 
Lanham, Ryan, N. Y. 
Lassiter, Salmon, 
Latimer, Shackleford, 
Lentz, Shafroth, 
Little, Sheppard, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—14. 
Gaines, McAleer, 
Haugen, Metcalf, 
Henry, Conn. Meyer, La 
Jett, Morris, 
NOT VOTING—1I7. 
Davey. Lester, 
Dinsmore, Lewis 
Dougherty, Linney, 
Dovener, ` Livingston, 
Driscoll, Loudenslager, 
Elliott, 
Foris, E McClellan, 
a cCulloc: 
Fleming. McDowell, 
Fletcher, eLain 
Foster. McPherson, 
Fox, on, 
Gamble, Mann, 
Gardner, Mich. May. 
Gaston, Meekison, 
Gayle, Mesick, 
Gilbert, Miers, Ind. 
Gillet, uller, 
Graff, Naphen 
Green. Pa. Newlands, 
Griffith, Norton, Ohio 
Grout, orton, 
Hawley, Overstreet, 
tt, Pearce, Mo. 
Howard, Pearson, 
Jenkins, Polk, 
Joy. Powers, 
Kerr, nce, 
Kleberg, aries, 
Knox, obb, 


Roberts, 


Tawney, 
Tayler, Ohio 
3 Iowa 
rop 
Underhill, 
Van Voorhis, 
Vreeland, 
Warner, 
Waters, 
Watson, 
oe th, 
eymou 
Wi 


Smith, III. 
Smith, Samuel W. 
Smith, Wm. Alden 
Southard, 


Turn 
Vandiver, 
Wachter, 
Wadsworth, 
Wanger, 
Weeks, 
Wheeler, Ky. 


te, 
Williams, W. E. 
Wilson, S. C. 


So the report of the committee of conference was agreed to. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 

Until further not ce: 
Mr. WM. ALDEN SuiTH with Mr. WILSON of South Carolina. 
Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois with Mr. GRIOGGS. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER with Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. WacuTrER with Mr. RHEA of Virginia. 


For this day: 

Mr. Kerr with Mr. BRANTLEY. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT with Mr. RUCKER. 

Mr. Grout with Mr. CROWLEY. 

Mr. Henry of Connecticut with Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky. 

Mr. Joy with Mr. DINSMORE, 

Mr. Mesicx with Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. FLETCHER with Mr. BRENNER. 

On this vute: 

Mr. BOREING with Mr. KLEBERG. 

Mr. HAUGEN with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

Mr. Hirr with Mr, LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. DAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. MEYER. I find that he answered 
“ present;” therefore I desire to withdraw my vote and answer 


** present.” 
The name of Mr. DAYTON was called; and he answered ** pres- 
Mr. STOKES, Mr. Speaker, I voted under a misapprehension. 
I desire to change my vote. 
The name of Mr. STOKES was called; and he voted ‘‘ nay.” 
Mr. METCALF, Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recorded as 
“ present.” 
Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that my colleague, 
Mr. KLEBERG, is absent on account of sickness in his family. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. HULL, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 


USE OF TIMBER AND STONE IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 10565) to 
provide for the use of timber and stone for domestic and indus- 
trial e in the Indian Territory with Senate amendments, 
which were read. EON - 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know what we are 


doing. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the House concur in the Senate 
amendments. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves that the 
House concur in the amendments of the Senate. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 


MARGARET N, BADGER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the biil (H. R. 4554) 
granting an increase of pension to Margaret M. Badger, with Sen- 
ate amendments. which were read. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Housemon- 
concur in the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The motion was 8 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following conferees: 
Mr. LouDENSLAGER, Mr. BROMWELL, and Mr. STANLEY W. DAV- 
ENPORT. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a conference re- 


port. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois, chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, submits the following report of the 
committee of conference. 

Mr. FOSS. I call for the reading of the statement. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the statement will be read 
and the report omitted. 

There was no objection. 

The statement was read, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference of the disagree- 
ing yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
H. R. 10450, making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 191, and for other submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the 1 conference report. namely: 

On the matters of difference in the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
amendments 9, 50, 51, 52, 53, and 58: After a full and free conterence, the con- 
ferees have been unable to agree. House amendment to te amendment 
9, relating to ocean and lake surveys; Senate amendments 50, 51, 52, and 53, 
the matter of commissioning the naval cadets at the Naval Academy, and 
House amendment to Senate amendment 58, that of armor plate, the House 
amendment to the Senate amendment 5 as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to procure by con- 
tract armor of the best quality for any or all vessels above. refe: to, pro- 
vided such contracts can be made at a price which in his judgment is reason- 
able and equitable; but in case he is unable to make contracts for armor 
under the above conditions, he is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to 
procure a site for and to erect thereon a factory for the manufacture of 
armor, and the sum of $4,000,000 is hereby appropriated toward the erection 


of said factory.” 

GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 

ALSTON G. DAYTON, 

AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state for the information 

of the House that there are still three matters of disagreement 
between the two Houses. One is the ocean surveys, upon which 
the House conferees are instructed by the House not to concur in 
the Senate amendment nor to concur or agree to any compromise 
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between the two Houses, but to insist rigidly upon the House 
proposition, which the conferees have done. 

The second matter of di ent is with reference to com- 
missioning the naval cadets at the Naval Academy, and the third 
is the armor-plate p ition. 

I think that if the House will stand by the motion which I shall 
make in a few moments and send this immediately back to the 
Senate, where they are desirous of further discussion upon it, the 
situation will be clarified so that we may hope at least to arrive 
at an agreement. b 

Mr. GAINES. What is it they want to discuss? 

Mr. FOSS. They wish to discuss the three matters of disagree- 
ment. Now, I move that the House insist upon its disagreement 
to the Senate amendments 50, 51, 52, and 53, and also that the 
House insist upon its own amendment to the Senate amendments 
9 and 58 and ask for a further conference. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does this include the House standing by the 


ocean survey? 
That includes the House standing by the ocean 


Mr. FOSS. 
survey. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House further insist upon its disagreement to the amendments 
50, 51, 52, and 53, and further insist upon its amendment to the 
Senate amendments 9 and 58, 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a motion that the 
House recede from its amendment to the armor-plate question and 
concur in the Senate amendment. Speaking for myself, I believe 
it would be better for us to take a vote upon each one of these points 
of disagreement between the two Houses. 

As to the term for the naval cadets, I think the difference be- 
tween the House and the Senate is of very little consequence; it 
can be settled either way. As I understand it, an appointment 
will come around once in every four years in either event, and 
Hie only question is about the time of the commissioning of the 
cadet. 

On the question of the surveys, I think the House here ought to 
have a vote on the question, so that the conferees may know 
whether to adhere to their former position. 

On the armor-plate question, I think it is time the two Houses 

We ought to have some little time given us for debate, 
in order that we may ascertain how we stand. 

Mr. FOSS, I will state to my colleague from Virginia that we 
have had a thorough and exhaustive discussion upon the armor- 

late question. We have had two decisive votes upon it. In the 
Erst place it was carried by a majority of 18, and to-day by a ma- 
jority of 55. 1 y ji 

I donot see any necessity for further discussion at this late hour, 
when the Senate is waiting for us to finish business in order that 
they can discuss it. The time is for action and not for words. 
[Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SP . The gentleman đemands the previous ques- 
tion, but the motion of the gentleman from Virginia must be re- 
spected. The Chair will submit the question of ordering the pre- 
vious question, if insisted upon, as to the amendments in bulk, 
except amendment 58, upon which a separate vote is demanded. 

The question was taken; and the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois that the House insist on its disagreement 
to the Senate amendments 50, 51, 52, and 53, and also that the 
House insist upon its own amendment to the Senate amendment 9. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 

ntleman from Virginia, which is to recede and concur in the 

te amendment 58. at; 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Rixkx) there were 45 ayes and 96 noes, 

So the motion was not agreed to. Tar 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the Houseinsist upon 
its own amendment to Senate amendment 58. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Foss, Mr. DAYTON, and Mr, CUMMINGS. 

SAMUEL S. WHITE. 

The bill (S. 351) granting an increase of pension to Samuel S. 
White was laid before the House with an amendment of the Sen- 
ate, striking out t ” and inserting “ twelve.” 

Mr. BROMWELL. I move to nonconcur in the Senate amend- 
ment and ask a conference. 

The motion was to. 


The SPEAKER announced the et of Mr. LOUDEN- |. 


SLAGER, Mr. BRoMWELL, and Mr. STANLEY W. DAVENPORT as 


conferees on the part of the House. 
OSAGE TRUST LANDS, ETC. 
The bill (H. R. 10152) to provide for the sale of isolated and 
disconnected tracts or of the Osage trust and diminished 
reserve lands in the State of Kansas was laid before the House, 


with an amendment by the Senate, striking out, in line 4, page 1, 
the word ‘‘auction” and inserting ‘‘sale.” 

Mr. LACEY. I move that the 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agree to. 

PENSION BILLS PASSED. 

The following-named pension bills were respectively laid before 
the House with amendments of the Senate; and, on motion of Mr, 
SULLOWAY, the amendments were concurred in. 
we 2 8 (H. R. 8475) granting an increase of pension to Alice de 

ecchj; 

A bill (H. R. 602) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Adams; and . 

A bill (H. R. 5804) granting a pension to Byron F. Davis. 

TERRITORIAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a Senate 
bill which does not carry an appropriation, and which is exactl 
rae to a House bill tavorably reported. The Clerk will r 

e bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4075) to amend an act to hibit the passage of special or local laws 
in the Territories, to limit the Territorial P debtedneas, and so forth. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress approved July 30, 1886, entitled 
“An act to prorat the passage of local or special laws of the Territories of 
the United States, to limit Territorial indebtedness, and for other pu: 
is hereby amended so as to permit, authorize, and legalize the ance of 
bonds by c municipal corporations having a bona fide population of 
not less than 10,000 persons, in any Territory of the United States, for erect- 
ing a city building and purchasing the ground for the same. 

he limitations of said act of July 30, 1885, shall not apply tosuch municipal 
corporations: Provided, That before any bonds shall be — the mayor and 
common council of such municipal corporation shall cause an election to be 
held in such city or town, and the mayor and common council of such munici- 
pal corporation shall cause to be published in a newspaper of general circula- 
tion 1 in said city or town a notice of the time and place or places 
of holding such election. 

Such notice shall be even not more than sixty nor less than thirty days 
before such election. On the question of the issuance of said bonds no per- 
son shall be qualified to vote except he be in all respectsa qualified elector 
and owner of real or personal property subject to taxation within the mu- 
nicipality. In case two-thirds of the qualified voters, as above descri 
shall vote e the issuance of said bonds, then the mayor an 
common council shall the same, and not otherwise. 

Said bonds shall contain all necessary provisions as to form, and such 
9 shall provide a proper sinking fund for the redemption of said 
bonds. Said bonds shall not bear a rate of interest exceeding 5 per — 


ouse concur in the amendment 


and the interest shall be paid semiannually, and none of said bonds 
sold at less than their par value: Provided further, That no city under this 
act issue bonds in excess of $30,000. 


Mr. FINLEY. Is thisa est for unanimous consent? 

. — SPEAKER. Not at The bill comes up as the regular 
order. 

„ I should be glad to hear some explanation of 
the bill. 

Mr. FLYNN. A bill identical with this has been unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Territories. It authorizes cities 
or towns in the Territories having over 10,000 population to issue 
bonds not to exceed $30,000 in any one case for the purpose of 
erecting city buildings. It prescribes qualifications for electors, 
They must be taxpayers; and after legal notice has been given, 
two-thirds of the qualified electors must vote on the proposition. 
a bonds are to bring 5 per cent interest and not be sold at less 
than par. 

Mr. FINLEY. As I understand, this is a Senate bill. 

Mr. FLYNN. But a committee of this House has favorably 
sig aig a bill identical in its provisions. 

. FINLEY. My recollection is that a bill similar to this was 
before the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. FLYNN. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. FINLEY. And the bill applies, I believe, to all cities and 
towns in the Territories? 

Mr. FLYNN. Ali cities and towns having over 10,000 people. 

Mr. FINLEY. When was this bill considered by the commit- 
tee—in January? 

Mr. FLYNN. No; the report was made by our committee in 


April. . 

Fhe bill was ordered to a third reading, and read the third time, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. LENTZ, I object. 

The SPEAKER. To what does the gentleman object? 

Mr. LENTZ. LIobject to this business going on. Ido not know 
what it is. I can not find out. 

The SPEAKER. That is not the fault of the Chair or the House, 
The bill was regularly laid before the House and read. 

Mr. LENTZ, I ask to know what it is we are doing. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been read and explained and dis- 


cussed. 
Mr. LENTZ. I could not hear it. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 


The bill was $ 
The SP. Without objection, a House bill of similar 
p 1 rt to the Senate bill just passed will be laid on the table. 


ere Was no objection. 
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Mr. SHATTUC. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate bill was passed, and also move that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr, 
CAMPBELL for the remainder of the session, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

WITHDRAWAL OF A REPORT, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a request of the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions to withdraw their report on House bill 
9165 (on the Private Calendar) for the purpose of submitting a 
further report. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted, 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. SMITH of Kentucky, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
bapers in the case of Z. C. Andrews, Fifty-sixth Congress, there 
faving been no adverse report. 


CATALOGUING OF BOOKS, DOCUMENTS, ETO, 


Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged 
report, which I send to the desk. The Committee on Accounts 
recommend the adoption of the resolution with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution and the 
amendnient proposed, 

The Clerk r as follows: 

Resolved, That the Folect Committee on the Examination and Disposition 
of Documents be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ such labor and cler- 
ical assistance as may be necessary for themoving, cleaning, and cataloguing 
of the books, documents, and pamphlets in the House and Clerk's document 
rooms, the expense thereof not to exceed $8,000, to be paid out of the contin- 


gent fund of the House upon vouchers to be first approved by the Committee 
on Accounts. 


Thecommittee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike ont $8,000" and insert $3,500." 

Mr. LOUD, Before action is taken on this resolution, Mr, 
Speaker, I would like to ask a question or two of the gentlemanin 
charge of it. I would ask him, in the first place, if this is not the 
resolution brought up here some time ago, or a resolution follow- 
ing ve fe had reference to the old books scattered around the 
Capitol? 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH, Yes,sir. There was a resolutión in- 
troduced on the 2d day of March, by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. ROBERTS]; and the Committes on Rules, by Mr. 
DALZELL, agreed that the committee to which the resolution re- 
ferred should be appointed. That committee of three was — 05 
. consisting of Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. HEATWOLE, and Mr. 

RIGGS, 

They investigated the matter and made report to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts, in which they say that something like 250,000 
volumes of books are in the subcellar of the Capitol; that they are 

rishing with neglect, steam pipes around them, wet, molder- 

g, and corded up in all sorts of conditions. 

Now the proposition is to have them catalogued, and $3,500 is 
appropria for that purpose; and to separate the good ones 
from those that are worthless, and save them, and those that are 
valueless to be disposed of in such manner as the committee may 
determine, either for old paper or something of that kind, and the 
space in the old Library may then be used for committee rooms 
or for other purposes. 

I wish to say to the members of the House that I went to this 
place with one of the members of the committee a short time ago, 
and no one can deny the necessity of this work after he has made 
a personal investigation of the premises. If these books are of 
any value, certainly they should be used; and many of them are 
of t value, but they are not catalogued,and are useless in 
their present condition. 

Now, if nobody desires to discuss the matter 

Mr. LOUD, I would ask the gentleman to yield to me three or 
four minutes, 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Certainly. How much time does the 
gentleman desire? 

Mr. LOUD. Onl 


85 a very few minutes, 
Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. I will yield to tho gentleman with 
pleasure, but a word first. 


There is another reason why these books should be taken out. 
They are in an exposed condition, and fire is liable to follow be- 
cause of the SS of the steam pipes, electric wire, and hot- 
water pipes surrounding them, and they represent an element of 
danger to the building. 

Tt is estimated that there are over 250,000 volumes bound in 
calf. Many of these that we inspected will be of great value. 
Many others are bound in morocco, mainly those books relating 
to diseases of the horse, which we all desire for our constituents. 

I now yield to the gentleman from California, 


Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the 
House to a prophecy Í made when this matter was before us on a 
former occasion. If I remember correctly, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Heatwo er] had charge of the resolution when it 
was then being considered by the Honse, and I asked the gentle- 
man what the necessity was for the work. He said it was neces- 
sary to take an inventory of these books for the reasons stated 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

I suggested that it would be followed by some legislation pro- 
viding for the employment of somebody to do this work. IfI 
remomber correctly, reply made to me then was, Oh, no; the 
regular employees of the House will take the inventory.” 

ow, this is the second or third time since I have been a mem- 
ber of Congress that this inventory has been taken. The gentle- . 
man knows, and the Committee on Accounts woll know, that there 
is quite a respectable army of employees—respectable in num- 
bers, I mean—here who do not perform a single stroke of work 
from the time the House adjourns until it meets again, and when 
the House adjourns the House provides help to do the work for 
which these men draw salaries, 

But my only object was to call the attention of the House to 
the prophecy 1 made when the resolution was before the House. 
The result has come sooner than I had anticipated, That is all. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Before the gentleman takes his seat, I would 
like to ask him, in view of this . What he would suggest 
by way of a remedy for tho condition of things as they now exist? 

Mr. LOUD, Oh, the gentleman well knows that 
less in the matter. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Not by any means. The gentleman is quite 
a powerful man, 

Mr. LOUD. TIonly wished to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that in the performance of the duty which this reso- 
lution demands we were assured that no additional help would 
be required and no assistance provided from outside to do the 
work, and that assurance evidently had, or perhaps had, some- 
thing to do with the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Tyield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Roberts}. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I introduced the resolution 
which called for the Sppoin sing. of the select committee to examine 
into the condition of the documents situated in various parts of 
this end of the Capitol, and to report what disposition should be 
made of them. When that matter was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I do not recall any conversation or any remarks 
by any gentleman which would indicate that there would be an 
appropriation to follow. 

1 Will say that when that resolution was introduced I had not 
the faintest conception of the condition of affairs, I want just 
for a moment to call the attention of the House to one or two 
things, Every member of this House knows that there is pro- 
vided for him one stitched-back copy of every publication issued 
by the Government, Thesestitched-back copiesareat roroot sod 
in six vaults in the sonth terrace. These vaults are lighted only 
in the roof. 

Every time there is a rain the water comes through upon these 
books, and here is a sample of what happens to them. [Exhibit- 
ing a book.] This book is Test of Metals. Hereisanother. This 
is one of the ethnology reports, a beautiful, valuable book, as you 
all know. That is what ppons to these books in that situation, 
They have to be covered with rubber cloths to keep them from 
being entirely destroyed. 

Mr. LOUD, The gentleman knows that three or four dollars 
will have to be spent upon that book in the way of binding before 
it will be of any use. 

Mr. ROBER I merely desire to show these books in order 
that themembers cand know what ishappening to them. When- 
ever vet of these books are ruined, it takes off just so many from 
the binding list of members of the House. 

It is the intention of this select committee, if they can have 
enough money to catalogue these books, to do so. It is nec 
to have a catalogue in order to report such a disposition of them 
that the surplus copies will be at the disposal of members of Con- 


gress, 

The space will be cleared cut, which will enable the employees 
in the House document room to move these stitched-back docu- 
ments from the vaults into places where they will not be ruined 
by the water. Now, there are probably 50,000 copies of these 
stitched-back books at present down in those vaults. The water 
not only comes in when it rains, but for several days after a rain 
it is drippi The walls are always damp. It is not a fit place 


am power- 


to keep any documents of the Government. 

But that is a small part of it. In rooms in the cellar under the 
south basement, one room nearly as long as the extreme length 
of this Chamber, with apartments leading off in every direction, 
are books like this, almost withont exception calf-bound and 
sheep-bound books, 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Henry C. SITH] spoke of 
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the danger of fire. There is one of the books that has been in con- 
tact either with a live electric-light wire or with a hot steam pipe. 
The cover is burned, Here is another. These are taken upatran- 
dom. There is still another. 

This shows what is happening to these books. As nearly as the 
committee can estimate, there are not less than 225,000 copies of 
books bound like that, situated not only in these rooms down be- 
low, but in rooms up under the eaves back of Statuary Hall. 
Now, it seems to the members of the committee that this work 
having been undertaken, and having been brought to a standstill 
by reason of the utter impossibility of a committee of this House 
gerson ally making this catalogue, that something ought to be 

one to get rid of these books, 

It is the idea of the committee to pick out two or three com- 
plete sets of these books, And I will say that they run clear back 
to the Twelfth session of Congress, bills and annals—annals from 
the First session. 

It is the idea of the committee to have two or three complete 
sets selected, and then to distribute the balance. In various places 
there are duplicate sets of the reports and documents of the 
Congresses running back to the Nineteenth. They are taking up 
valuable space that can be utilized for committee rooms. They 
are taking up room that can be used to advantage by the em- 
ployees of the House document room. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Will the gentleman permit a question? How 
much 3 does this report contemplate expending? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Thirty-five hundred dollars. 

Mr, RIDGELY. Do you not think there are already employees 
on the pay roll that can do the work without our expending the 


Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. The Clerk of the House advises us 
that there are not. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HENRY C. SMITH, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF THE METROPOLITAN RAILROAD, 


Mr. PEARRE. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report, and 
ask for the reading of the statement. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the statement will be read 
and the report will be omitted. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Statement as to the Metropolitan Railway extensions, H. R. 8665. 


The bill as passed by the House provided for the extension of the Metro- 
litan Railroad and abate for the condemnation of land undera law that 
as been declared to be unconstitutional since the passage of the bill in the 
House. The Senate amended the bill so as to provide a different and, it is 
believed, a constitutional method of condemnation. As it passed the House 
the expenses of widening Columbia road and old Sixteenth street were to be 
divided equally between the railroad and the property owners. The confer- 
ence report provides that the expenses shall be shared one-half by the prop- 
erty owners and the remainder by the railroad and the District. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 

report. 
he question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now take a 
recess until 8 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, Lask that the motion be amended 
by making it 9 o'clock. 

Mr. PA 1 hope the gentleman will not move that amend- 


ment. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I rise for the purpose of moving the amend- 
ment. I move to make it 9 instead of 8. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not yield to the gentleman for that motion. 
The reason we make it 8 o’clock instead of 9 o’clock is because the 
enrolling clerk said they could not en do the work unless we 

et to work at 8 o'clock; and I will state further it was after a 
nll conference that the hour of 8 was set. 

Mr. HOPKINS, There will not be ee at 8 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Ilinois insist upon 
his amendment? 

A Mr, HOPKINS. I insist upon it, because no members will be 
ere. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. HOPKINS; and 
the Speaker announced that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Division! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 46, noes 72, 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, no quorum! 

The SPEAKER. Before announcing the result of the vote, the 
House will receive a message from the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following title; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

S. 328. An act for the relief of Richard King, 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 10618, An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
O'Connor; 

H. R. 10060, An act granting an increase of pension to Wine- 
fred M. Goins; 

H. R. 9827, An act to close all alleys in block 3 of the Walbridge 
subdivision of Ingleside, in the county of Washington; 
= a R. prea An act granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 

. Dennis; 

H. R. 8925. An act to authorize the title of an officer of the re- 
tired list of the Army as adjutant-general of the District of Colum- 
bia militia; 

H. R. 7179. An act granting a pension to Clarence S. Hall; 

5 i R. 5508. An act granting an increase of pension to Jennie C. 
aylor; 
H. R. 4408. An act to authorize the city of Tucson, Ariz., to issue 

bonds for water works, and for other ee 

H. R. 1409. An act for the relief of Robert A. Ragan; and 

H. Res. 268. Joint resolution to pay the officers and employees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives their respective sal- 
aries for the month of June on the day following adjournment, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R, 11538) making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes. 

The message announced that the Senate had agreed to re- 
ports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bills of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 11646, An act making provision for emergencies in river 
and harbor works, for certain surveys, and for the diversion of 
8 3 or modification of provisions heretofore 
made; an 

H. R. 11719. An act amending section 5270 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the bill (S. 2581) to incorporate the National 
White Cross of America, and for other purposes. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LENTZ. I make the point that no quorum was present on 
that vote. 

Mr. BROSIUS. The point comes too late. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. LENTZ. Make it 9 o'clock and I will withdraw it; but if 
you do not I will insist. 

TheSPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors and bring 
in absent members, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois that the hour be made 9 o'clock. The 
roll will be called, and members will vote as their names are called 
or be marked present.“ The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 42, nays 98, an- 
swered “ present” 39, not voting 174; as follows: 


YEAS—42, 
Baker, Glynn, Mudd, Sims, 
& Gordon, Neville, Snodgrass, 
Barber. Graham, Noonan Stark, 
Clark, Mo. Packer, Pa, Sulzer, 
ran, Mo. Hawley, olk, Sutheriand, 
Cromer Ho Ric omas, 
Dahle, Wis. Kitchin, Ridgely, Underhill, 
De Graffenreid, Lentz, Rio i iss, 
Denny, Little, Robinson, Nebr. Zenor. 
nley, Lorimer, Ryan, N. X. 
Fitzgerald, N. Y. 5 Shatro 
NAYS—28, 
Acheson, Driscoll, Linney, Ruppert, 
Allen, Miss. addy, Littlodiold, Russell, 
Boreing, Emerson, Lloyd on, 
Boutell, II. Esch. Long, Sha 
rosius, Fordney, Low Shelden, 
Brown Gibson, Maddox, Sheppard, 
Burkett, Gill, Marsh, Showalter, 
Burleigh, Greene, Mass. Mercer, Smith, H. C. 
Burleson, Griggs, Minor. Spalding, 
Burton, Grosvenor, Mondell le, 
Butler. Grow, Moody, Oreg. 5 
Cannon, Hamilton, Moon, wart, N. Y. 
Chanlor, Haugen, N. Tate, 
Clayton, N. Y. Hay. O'Grady, Tawney, 
Cor Heatwole, Olmsted, Tayler, Ohio 
Cousins, Hedge, Otjen, Underwood, 
Crump, Hemenway, Parker, N. J. Vreeland, 
Curtis, * Henry. yne, Waters, 
Cushman, Hepburn, ‘earre, Weaver, 
Daly, N. J. 7 Ray, Williams, J.R. 
7 Hoffecker, Reeder, m, N. Y. 
Davenport, S. W. Jack, Reeves, 4 
Davidson, Jones, Wash. Rhea, Va. The Speaker, 


Do Vries, Lacey, Roberts, 
Dick, Lane, Rodenberg, 


ra 


b 


. 
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ANSWERED “PRESENT”—39 Mr. WACHTER. I will say to the eee ae rh not 
Bailey, Kans, Freer, McAleer, Sparkman brought here by the Sergeant-at-Arms, -I came voluntarily. 
Barney, Gaines, Metcalf, Stokes, Mr. PAYNE. I suggest that as the gentleman from Maryland 
8 F Sark DA: tare Mr. WACHTER] has presented his excuse to the House, it would 
Brick, b. Morris, Warner, be in order for my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] to move to excuse 
Calderhead, one 2 8.0. we Sga; him. SAR ike = z T a ee. 
pron, PRS tdp N rig Mr. SHER It wou in order; but it is not incumben 
88 Urner, ora pears on me to make every motion that is in order. 
Dayton, Lybran Southard, Mr. WACHTER. In view of the fact that I have made my ex- 
NOT VOTING—174 air I hone over gentleman who came here after being absent 
Adams, Crowley, Kerr, Rhea, Ky. The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
Aldri | eee Bikey. should be happy that he has excused himself to the satisfaction of 
Alexander, Davenport, S. A. Kleberg, Robertson, La. the House, and should not bother himself about others. 
a Ng vers ze 133 Ind. Mr. PEARRE. Mr. Speaker, is a motion to adjourn in order? 
‘Atwater, De Armond, Lassiter, Scudder, The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is if seconded by a majority 
beock. nsmore, Latimer, Sible of those present. 3 
Bailoy, Tex. Dolliver, Lawrence, Slayden, Mr. P RE. I make that motion. 
Macha 3 eee Sar OL The question being taken, the motion was not seconded. 
Bartholdt, izes, Livingston, Smith, Ky. Mr. LENTZ. I unanimous consent to dispense with further 
Bell, Tliott, Loude: 4 Smith, Samuel W. | proceedings under the call. 
Benton’ S, ald. Mass Moca” Smith. den] The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not think that 
Berry, trick, McClellan, Spight, uest can be entertained, no | eae being present. 
ping: Fleming, M h, Sprague, . HENRY of Mississippi. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
eee | a “eae 8 Stallings, [Mr. ZIEGLER] wants to offer his excuse for not being in time. I 
B ‘08s, ‘Lain. Stevens, n. E FRA kreadi 
Bradley, Foster, McPherson, Stewart, N. J. that the Clerk read it. 
oae Fowler, r Stewart, Wis The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylva- 
2 ey Fox, Mahon, wanson, nia [Mr. ZIEGLER] desires the House to understand his excuse; 
renner, Gamble, Mann, bert, A the Clerk svi ait 
Brewer, Gardner, Mich. May, Taylor, Ala. and the Clerk will read it. 
Bromw Gaston, Meekison, A . The Clerk read as follows: 
Brownlow, Gilbert, Niers Ind. Thomas, Iowa 8 3 
Brundidge, Gillet, N. Y. Moody, Mass. Thropp, Tshould aoswor I chouid:tell you 
ull, Gillett, Mass. M Z Tompkins, I wasin my hod ahd sleepin g. ' 
Burke, 8. Dak. Graff, Muller, Tongue, Sweetly sleeping, when the summons 
Burke, Tex. Green, Pa. Naphen, Turner, C 
Burnett, arif ewlands, Vandiver, 8 aan hare e ks wane 
Caldwell. Grout, Norton, Ohio Van Voorhis, With TeS OL state bo peed 
Campbell, Henry, Conn. y: Wadsworth, FC 
8 Henry, Tex. 9 Wangen So that you may count a quorum. 
Catobin; Hitt, 8 atson; Homeward then my way TH wend mo, 
Clarke, N. H. Howard, Pearson Weeks, Wai for the ‘andi: 
Clayton, Ala. Howell, Pierce, Tenn. Wheeler, Ky. Of the fas and ey ina sitting, 
5 2 —.— W ie Of our t and all-day session. 
Soe Te: Tohnsto Prince, Wilson, Idah This is alf I've got to tell you 
Cooper, Wis Jones, va Pugh Wilson S. C. As for reason why I'm brought here. 
Oy, uar. 
Cox, Kalin, Nansdell, Kenma and applause. | 


Mr. LENTZ. Ir. Speaker, is a motion to adjourn in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mercer). A motion to ad- 
journ is in order; but it must be seconded by a majority of the 
members present rising in their places. 

The question on seconding the motion to adjourn was taken, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Fifteen gentlemen rising in the 
affirmative and 85in the negative, the motion fails to be seconded. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask why it is not in order at this 
time to ask unanimous consent for the printing of the testimony 
of the Coeur d’Alene matter? . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No business can be transacted 
until a quorum is present, a member having raised the point of 


no quorum. 

Mr. LENTZ. Idid iton themotion of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Hopxrys]. He got me into this. [Laughter.] Mr. 
Speaker, a gentleman near by says I can withdraw the point of 
no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is too late, the Chair will in- 
form the gentleman. 

m UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, have the absentees been 
sent for? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. They have, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, should not the Sergeant-at- 
Arms be directed to bring in the members who are in his custody? 

Mr. LENTZ. I object. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have a right to ask this question. The 
Se tleman's bull-headed objection does not shut out everything. 

Speaker, I think it is an entirely proper question, These gen- 
tlemen have been brought here by the Sergeant-at-Arms under an 
order issued by the House. It is their duty to present some ex- 
cuse for not being here. Even the objection of the gentleman 
from Ohio does not relieve them from that . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will say to the gentle- 
man from New York that the absentees have been sent for, and 
we expect within ten or fifteen minutes to have a quorum, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That does not answer my question, The 
members who are now appearing at the bar of the House were 
brought here under arrest by the Sergeant-at-Arms; and under 
the rules they must give some reason for their absence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from New York, the Chair will state that that order is 
not required under the rule in pursuance of which we are acting. 


YDERWOOD (at 3 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m.) Mr. 
Speaker, the roll call has demonstrated that a quorum is here. I 
understand that there has been an agreement by the conferees on 
the deficiency bill and also on the sundry civil bill. It is evident 
that if these bills can be engrossed in time, we can reach the ad- 
journment to-morrow at 8 o'clock, the time contemplated by the 
resolution as adopted by the House. The enrolling clerks will 
need from 8 o'clock until 3 to properly engross these bills, I 
therefore think it wise that the motion of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne] should pass in order to expedite the busi- 
ness of the House. 

The SPEAKER, On the pending motion, the yeas are 42, the 
nays 98, answering present“ 39, making a total of 179. A 
quorum is present; and the motion is not agreed to. The ques- 
tion recurs on the motion of the gentleman from New York to 
take a recess until 8 o'clock a. m. 

The question being put, the motion was agreed to; and, at 3 
o'clock and 35 minutes a. m., the House took a recess, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally rted from committees, delivered to 
the Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

Mr. RAY of New York, from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11599) to amen 
“An act to incorporate the Supreme Lodge of the Knights of 
Pythias,” reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No, 1959); which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr, DE ARMOND, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H, R. 10498) to create a 
new division in the western judicial district of the State of Mis- 
souri, reported the same without amendment, sega eee by a 
report (No, 1983); which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CUMMINGS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6064) granting 
equal privileges to per diem employees in the United States Navy 
outside of Washington, D. C., with those employed at the Execu- 
tive Department in Washington, D. C., reported the same without 
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amendment, 3 by a report (No. 1984); which said bill 
und report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11357) 
providing that new forest reserves shall be created and additions 
to existing reserves shall be made hereafter only by act of Con- 
gress, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
pa (No. 1985); which said bill and report were referred to the 

ouse Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 7332) prohibiting the establishment or 
extension of forest reserves in the State of Washington except by 
act of Congress, reported the same with amendment, accompani 
by a report (No, 1986); which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8917) to limit the 
meaning of the word “conspiracy and also the use of ‘‘ restrain- 
ing orders and injunctions” as applied to mtes between em- 
ployers and employees in the District of Columbia and Territories 
or engaged in commerce between the several States, District of 
Columbia, and Territories, and with foreign nations, 8 the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1987); which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANDIS, from the Committee on Reform in the Civil Serv- 
ice, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5779) giving 
preference to honorably discharged soldiers, ors, and marines 
in all appointments in the civil service of the United States, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a ok (No. 
Pherae which said bill and report were referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 5 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolations of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliv- 
ered to the Clerk, and sh Sears to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2092) granting 
an increase of pension to Madison McCollister, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1952); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H, R. 8679) granting an 
increase of pension to Chauncey Sheldon, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1953); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6787) to pen- 
sion Edwin A. Wilson, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1954); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10706) to pension Miss 
Flora Moore, of Williamsburg, Ky., reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1955); which said bill and re- 
port were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12079) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Benjamin T. Thomas, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1956); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DRIGGS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3546) ting a 
pension to Caroline M, H. Searing, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a ee (No. 1957); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. THOMAS of Iowa, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7407) for the relief of 
Rinaldo P. Smith, of Baltimore, Md., the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1958); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GRAFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 5438) to refer the claim of 
Joseph W. Parish to the Secretary of the Treasury for examina- 
tion and payment of any balance found due, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1962); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois, from the Committee on Claims, to 


which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9821) for the re- 
lief of Angus A. McPhee, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied 

were 


rt (No. 1963); which said bill and report 


by a re 
ivate Calendar, 


referred to the 
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Mr. SOUTHARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2471) for the relief of 
Columbus F. Hayward and the executor of Charlotte G. Hay- 
ward, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1964); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7031) for the relief 
of John Ware Page, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1965); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. OTEY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 9949) for the relief of the estate 
of Robert B. Pearce, deceased, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a Tepot (No. 1966); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 525) for the relief of S. Steele Finley, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1967); which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. GRAFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 218) for the relief of the heirs 
and legal representatives of those who were killed by the explosion 
of the gun-cotton factory at the United States torpedo station at 
Newport, R. I., reported the same withont amendment, accom- 
panpa by a report (No. 1968); which said bill and report were re- 

erred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. OTEY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R.8401) for the relief of the estate 
of Thomas Forster, repor the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1969); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H, R. 4980) for the re- 
lief of Willis Benefield, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1970); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RIXEY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 5204) for the relief of Mrs. 
Annie J. Bassett, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1971); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5875) for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Willie Belger Morse, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1972); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 7786) to refund internal-revenue taxes 
paid by owners of private dies, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1973); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 7761) for the relief of Hannah W. Mil- 
lard, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 

rt (No. 1974); which said bill and report were referred to the 

rivate Calendar. 

Mr. SOUTHARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the Senate (S. 95) to provide for the refunding 
of certain moneys illegally assessed and collected in the district of 
Utat, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1975); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 226) for relief of 
heirs of Philip C. Rowe, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1976); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the Senate (S. 983) for the relief of Lindley 
C, Kent and Joseph Jenkins, as sureties of Frank A. Webb, 
gag the same without amendment, accompanied by n report 
9 0 0. aaa) ; which said bill and report were referred to the Private 

Zalendar. 

Mr. SOUTHARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2887) for the relief of H. B. 
Matteosian, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1978); whichsaid bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar, 

Mr. GRAFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1710) for the relief of Alphonso 
M. Potvin, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 3 which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private 
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ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk, and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. RAY of New York, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3254) to amend sec- 
tion 953 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, reported the 
same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 1960); which said 
bill ard report were ordered to lie en the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution of the Senate (S. R. 103) providing for the intro- 

uction of testimony on behalf of the defendant in all preliminary 
hearings of a criminal nature, reported the same adversely, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1961); which said resolution and 
report were ordered to lie on the table. 

r. BOUTELL of Minois, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 292) to nt oni 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of James H. Den- 
nis, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 
1980); which said bill and report were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 8701) to restore to certain citizens the 
proceeds arising from the sale of their lands under the several 
acts levying direct taxes, and for other 8 reported the 
same adversely, accompanied ny, a report (No. 1981); which said 
bill and report were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 7442) for the relief of A. G. Boone, re- 
ported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No, 1982); 
which said bill and report were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BULL, from the Committee on Accounts, to which was 
referred the resolution of the House (H. Res. 237) authorizing 
the Clerk of the House to pay Frederick Schwalbe for services, 
dp the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 1989); 
which said resolution and report were ordered to lie on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12108) for the 
relief of Mary C. Cathcart; and the same was referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
he following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12122) to establish a 
court of pension ap and for other purposes—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALZELL (by request): A bill (H. R. 12123) author- 
izing the appointment of a commission to asce what legisla- 
tion is necessary to secure a uniform standard in the practice of 
medicine and surgery throughout the United States, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUSHMAN: A bill (H. R. 12124) to authorize the is- 
suance of patents to settlers upon and occupants of certain lands 
in the State of Washington—to the Committee on the Public 


Lands. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: A bill (H. R. 12125) providing for the con- 
struction of a wagon road within the boundaries of the Yosemite 
National Park—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R, 12126) to provide for the enroll- 
ment and organization of a United States naval reserve—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: A bill (H. R. 12151) to punish for de- 
. ex- slaves, and so forth to the Committee on the Judi- 


ry. 

By Mr. METCALF: A bill (H. R. 12152) providing for the pur- 
chase and making free of certain toll roads passing over the Lo- 
semite National Park- to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: A bill (H. R. 12159) to establish a branch 
home for the widows of dependent and deceased soldiers, sailors, 
and marines near the city of Toledo, Ohio—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARNER: A bill (H. R. 12160) making appropriation 
for payment of the salaries of certain officers in the district of 
Alaska for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on A pr riations. 

By Mr. RIDGELY: A bill 5 . R. 12161) to vide for public 
construction, 1 and operation of public utilities, and to 
enable the unemployed to earn a living, to utilize industry, and 


duce general prosperity—to the ittee on Ways and 
Sans. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12162) to render absolute the presumption, in 
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all pension cases, of the physical soundness of the soldier at the 
time of enlistment—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 12163) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to enter into a contract or contracts for the dredging and 
improvement of the Anacostia River, and the reclamation of its 
flats, from the line of the District of Columbia to the mouth of said 
river—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12164) authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, subject to the approval and supervision of 
the Secretary of War, to enter into a contract or contracts for 
the dredging and improvement of the Anacostia River, and the 
reclamation of its flats, from the line of the District of Columbia 
to the mouth of said river—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BULL, from the Committee on Accounts: A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 268) to pay the officers and employees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives their salaries for the month 
of June on the day following adjournment—Ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A resolution (H. Res, 295) directing the 
Secretary of War to stop all work on the improvement of harbor 
of San Pedro, Cal.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LEVY: A resolution (H. Res. 296) asking the good offices 
of the United States with France to effect the restoration of Capt. 
Alfred Dreyfus to his former rank in the army—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. ; 

By Mr. WARNER: A resolution (H. Res. 298) for printing 1,000 
copies of the Alaskan code—to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
me following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: A bill (H. R. 12127) to authorize Ethelbert 
Watts, United States consul at Kingston, Jamaica, to accept the 
Third Class of the Imperial Order of the Osmanieh, conferred 
yom him by the Khedive of Egypt—to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

By Mr. BOREING: A bill (H. R. 12128) granting a pension to 
James H. Barclay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12129) granting a pension to John L. Baird 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12130) ganting a pension to Lavina Clark— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 12131) for the relief of 
Thomas Cody—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BULL: A bill (H. R. 12182) granting an increase of 
pension to Julius Boyden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 12133) granting an increase 
of pension to John C. Head—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12134) granting a pension to Rebecca Ann 
Tiner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr, COUSINS: A bill (H. R. 12185) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin S. Bogardus—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 12136) for the relief of James 
T. Blair, executor of Hugh Blair, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill oe R. 12137) to re- 
store to the pension roll the name of Horace H. P. Lovell—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LASSITER: A bill (H. R. 12188) for the relief of B. T, 
Johns—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCCLEARY: A bill (H. R. 12139) granting an increase 
o pension to Phebe L. Peyton—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12140) for the 
relief of William D. Rutan—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. RAY of New York: A bill (H. R. 12141) granting an 
increase of pension to Warren Hughs—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHELDEN: A bill (H. R. 12142) granting an increase of 

nsion to William B. Wright—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 12143) granting a pension to R. B. 
White to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, SAMUEL W. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12144) to increase 
mo pension of Augustus Nacker—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12145) for relief of 
Charles M. Tibbitts—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TATE (by request): A bill (H. R. 12146) for relief of 
William G. Blackwell—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 12147) for relief of Milton Holt— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request): A bill (H. R. 12148) for relief of John T. Fitz 
gerald—to the Committee on Military Affairs, * 
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By Mr. HENRY C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12149) granting a pen- 
sion to Dr. Richard H. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, ° 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12150) graniing'a pension to Clara L. Cole- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENTON: A bill (H. R. 12153) to carry ont the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case of Hezekiah M. Martin—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 12154) for the relief of 
W. J. Randolph—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12155) granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
ward B. Scott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIDGELY: A bill (H. R. 12156) extending the term of 
patent No. 244994—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12157) granting a pension to Lyman E. 
Bullock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12158} granting 
an increase of pension to George F. Hunting—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A resolution (H. Res. 297) referring H. R. 
12102 to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 


5 PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENTON: Paper to srt gr House bill relating 
to the claim of Hezekiah M. Martin—to the Committee on War 
Claims. $ 


By Mr. BURNETT: Pa 
for the relief of Amos 
Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 11225, to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of James W. Guthrie—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: Petition of 1,500 postal clerks in the 
United States, favoring the passage of House bill No. 4351 and 
certain other postal measures—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads, 2 

Also, petition of C. F. Pusch, of Marysville, Kans., and Cigar 
Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring House 
bill No. 7935, for the payment of duties on imported tobacco on 
its weights at the date of withdrawal from bonded warehouses— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 3 

Also. paper of George F. Page, in relation to our future trade 
with China—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of G. W. Clark, of Sioux City, Iowa, favoring 
House bill No. 4478, pensioning totally disabled soldiers, etc.—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Spanish war veterans of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for an appropriation to build an addition to Providence 
Hospital for persons unable to pay—to the Committee on Appro- 

riations. 
= Also, petition of McLeod Brothers, of Marietta, Kans., favoring 
amendment to the Cullom bill—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, J 

Also, petitions of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Illinois; 
D. H. Otis, of Manhattan, Kans.; Aroma Creamery, of Herington, 
Kans., and Blue Valley Creamery, Company, of Marysville, Kans., 
in relation to the passage of House bill No. 8717, amending the 
oleomargarine law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 4 substitute letter carriers of Topeka, Kans., 
favoring the passage of House bill No. 1051, to e substitute 
8 carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads, 

Also, petition of Nicoll, Anable & Lindsay, of New York City, 
relating to the extradition of fugitives from justice of Cuba—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, letter of N. F. Thompson, secretary of Southern Industrial 
Convention, Huntsville, Ala., and petition of the W. J. McGahan 
Sugar aa Beet ny, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill relating to the Philadelphia museums, etc.—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Chicago Commercial Association, favor- 
ing the establishment of a department of commerce and indus- 
tries—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the American Chamber of Commerce of 
Paris, relating to the treaty of commerce between the United 
States and France—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, petition of Armour Packing Company and other firms, 
sansi any legislation increasing the tax on oleomargarine—to, 

e Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Muncie and vicinity, State of In- 
diana, to amend the present law in relation to the sale of oleomar- 
garine—to the Committee on iculture, 

By Mr. CROMER: Protests of C. J. Jackson and others, against 


rs to accompany House bill No. 11226, 
. Griffith—to the Committee on War 
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the passage of House bill No. 3717 and other similar bills—to the 
Committee on culture. 

By Mr. STANLEY W. DAVENPORT: Petition of United Mine 
Workers, Edwardsdale, Pa., favoring House bills 6882, 5450, and 
8917—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DAVEY: Petition of E. F. Gusle and 3 other druggists 
of New Orleans, La., for the repeal of the stamp tax on medicines, 
etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Petition of the Woman's 
Christian emperance Union of Chatham. Mass., urging the enact- 
ment of the Bowersock anti-canteen bill—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of East Corinth, N. Y., to prohibit the sale of intoxicants 
in our new possessions and in our Army—to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL: Papers to accompany House bill No. 9742, to 
correct the military record and granting an honorable discharge 
to A. T. Bloom—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LASSITER: Evidence to accompany House bill for the 
8 of B. T. Johns, of Virginia to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. LENTZ: Petitions of various newspaper publishers in 
the State of Ohio, for the repeal of the tariff on printing paper—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LITTAUER: Petitions of the Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Episcopal churches of Johnstown, N. Y., urging the enactment of 
the anti-canteen bill—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: PetitionsofJ. B. Atkins and 21 others, of 
Council Bluffs; F. D. Jeffrey and 6 others, of Atlantic; P. Powel 
and 5 others, of Adair, Iowa, for the repeal of the stamp tax on 
proprietary medicines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. W. Curtis and 19 others, of Dunlap, Iowa, 
favoring free trade with Porto Rico—to the Committee on Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. R. Harrison and 16 others, of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, in reference to House bill No. 887, relating to the Philadel- 
phia museums, etc.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, petitions of Jenkin Hughes and 7 others, of Red Oak; 
George Just and 21 others, of North Branch; J. H. Martin and 62 
others, of Audubon, Iowa, to amend the present law in relation 
to the sale of oleomargarine—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. NAPHEN: Petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of Boston, Mass., for the passage of the Bower- 
sock anti-canteen bill—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OGRADY: Petitions of citizens of Peruville and Brock- 
port, N. Y., urging the passage of the Grout bill to increase the 
tax on oleomargarine, etc.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of citizens of the State of Connect- 
icut, urging the enactment of a law forbidding the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in the Hawaiian Islands, Philippines, Porto Rico, 
and Cuba—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petitions of Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 159, of 
Marion, Ind.; Painters’ Union; Forest City Lodge. No. 10, and 
Carpenters’ Union, all of Cleveland, Ohio; Locomotive Firemen, 
No. 445, of Columbus; Federation of Labor of Chicago, III., and 
various other organizations, in relation to the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine—to the Committee on iculture. 

By Mr. WACHTER: Affidavit of William H. Hooper, relating 
to a bill to extend Letters Patent No. 284401, for an ore separat- 
ing machine. in favor of Charles H. Unversagt, of Baltimore, 
Md.—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WANGER: Petition of Willis Steely and other farmers 
of Bucks County, Pa., in favor of the Grout oleomargarine bill—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE, 


WEDNESDAY, June 6, 1900. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
utah when, on request of Mr. CuLLoM, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 


BrowninaG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 5048) to confirm in trust to the city of Albuquerque, in 
the Territory of New Mexico, the town of Albuquerque grant, and 
— other purposes; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
nate. 
The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 


1900. 
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report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11537) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, and for prior 
years, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 5048) to confirm in trust to the city of Albu- 
querque, in the Territory of New Mexico, the town of Albuquerque 
grant, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA, 


Mr. CARTER submitted the following concurrent resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House r, R tatives concurring), That the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills be, and it is ereby. authorized directed to 
insert the word “low after the word “ below in line 28, 11, of the en- 
rolled bill entitled “An act making further provision for a civil government 
for Alaska, and for other purposes,” the same having been omitted in the 
enrollment of the bill. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced thatthe President had 
on this day approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 2931) to incorporate the American National Red 
Cross, and for other purposes; and š 

An act (S. 3598) to amend an act granting to the Muscle Shoals 
Power Company right to erect and construct canal and power 
stations at Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 10308) to extend to certain publications the privileges 
of second-class mail matter as to admissions to the mails. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11212) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1901, and for other 
purposes, and further disagrees to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 81. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11326) to regu- 
late the collection of taxes in the District of Columbia, asks a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Mupp, Mr. PEARRE, and Mr. 
LATIMER managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate to correct an error in the en- 
rollment of S. 8419, making provision for a civil government for 
the Territory of Alaska, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The amr gt F further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 1871) for the relief of E. B. Crozier, executrix of 
the last will of Dr. ©. W. Crozier, of Tennessee; 

A bill (H. R. 2908) granting a pension to Frances A. Jones; 

A bill (H. R. 5208) granting a pension to Mary E. Dickey; 

A bill (H. R. 6490) granting a pension to Martha C. Horn; 

A bill (H. R. 7066) granting an increase of pension to Hiram C. 
Childress; and 

A bill (H. R. 8665) authorizing and requiring the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company to extend its lines on old Sixteenth street. 


PRIVILEGES OF SECOND-CLASS MAIL. 
Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disa ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bil (H. R. 10308) to extend to certain 
publications the privileges of second-class mail matter as to admission to the 
mails, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1 and 2. 
WILLIAM E. CHAND: 
THOMAS H. CARTER, 
MARION BUTLER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. F. LOUD, 
J. J. GARDNER, 
J. M. GRIGGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to, 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I hope the Senate will proceed with the considera- 
tion of the conference report on the naval appropriation bill, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the re 
mittee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate numbered 9, 50, 51, 52, 53, and 


rt of the com- 


58 to the bill (H. R. 10450) making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1901, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, I suppose the regular order is morning 
business. 

r. HALE. This is a privileged question. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. It has not yet been presented to the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks 
for the consideration of the conference report on the naval appro- 
prenon bill. Without objection, the Chair lays the report be- 

ore the Senate. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I suppose, Mr. President, that that is in 
order at any time. 

The Cenc ae tempore. Itis in order at any time. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Andit does not displace the morning busi- 


ness? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only temporarily. The con- 
ference report is before the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I understand that the amend- 
ment offered pts the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
is practically the demand which the Honse of Representatives is 
making dn our conferees. It is entirely at variance with our tra- 
ditions and the traditions of every other free government where 
the powers of the executive arecarefully defined. The distinction 
between the legislative and executive departments are kept all 
the time in view. We propose by this proposition from the House 
of Representatives—I am going to assume that it is the House prop- 
osition to give the Secretary of the Navy absolute and unlimited 
power over this question. We give him discretion in a matter that 
we can not question; and in my e Sones we shall haveno right 
to criticise him. If we have not sufficient judgment to fix a limit, 
or if we are too cowardly, for fear of the influences of these com- 
bines, in either case we have no right to impose the duty of fixing 
it upon the Secre of the Navy. It is contrary to our history; 
it is contrary to the dealings that we have had in all these affairs 
heretofore. 

Mr. President, we are buying metal and we are buying 
o- quantities of it, and I never heard we gave the Secretary of 

ar power to buy it and to fix his own price. I will ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Ordnance, whom I see here now 
[Mr. PERKINS], whether we have any price fixed for gun metal; 
and if so, what it is? And before I proceed Ishall want to ask him 
one other question when he gets through the answer to this. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will say that some four years since, when 
this subject-matter came before our committee for consideration, 
we were then paying 27 cents per pound for the steel forgings as 
they camé from the works and were taken to the gun factories 
in the navy-yards to have the jackets shrunk upon them. That 
is, the steel was supposed to be tool steel, the very best metal of 
the kind that can be manufactured. The limit of price for that 
metal, as I have stated, was then 27 cents a pound. It was re- 
duced the second year, i think to 24 cents, and two years ago to 
22 cents, and it has remained at that figure ever since. That 
would be about $492 a ton, I think, for what is known as the very 
best quality of tool steel, fixed by law in the bill by the Senate 
and the Honse of Representatives; and again and again it has been 
confirmed. There is one other thing in this connection besides 
the quality, and that is for the 4, 6, and 8 inch guns, the pieces 
are yery much smaller and more difficult to handle with a trip 
hammer than these large armor plates, which are worked by im- 
mense hydraulic presses. Does that answer the Senator's question? 

r. TELLER, Yes. I wish to ask the Senator one other ques- 
tion, and that is whether the committee have any knowledge or 
have made any examination or have any evidence as to the cost of 
the manufacture of armor plate? 

Mr. PERKINS, - Does the Senator mean as to the cost of the 
manufacture of guns or of armor? 

Mr. TELLER. The cost of the manufacture of the armor plate. 

Mr. PERKINS. In the committee, four years since, when Sec- 
retary Herbert was present, he stated that he had made a demand 
upon the Bethlehem and Carnegie companies for an exhibit of 
their books as to the actual cost of armor plate, which was then 
harveyized steel plate. Hesaid tothem, Show meby your balance 
sheets and your books what it costs to produce armor plate, and 
that will be all the data I shall require. I will thereupon abandon 
my theory and accept your figures.” They declined, however, to 
exhibit their balance sheets or their books, Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that made the committee assume that the estimate made by 
Mr. Secretary Herbert, the then Secretary of the Navy, was rather 
over than under the actual cost of the metal. 

Mr. TELLER. That is a very fair conclusion to arrive at. If 
the estimate had been under, those people would have been very 
5 — to produce their books to show that the figures of Secretary 

erbert were in error. ` 
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Mr. President, if the manufacturers can make gun metal, which 


is infinitely more difficult to make, and which ht to command 
a much higher figure than the figures mentioned, they certainly 
can make this armor plate at the figures we state in our bill, and 
very much below them. 

There is no necessity for going into any general debate to show 
that armor plate can be made at a profit for 8300 a ton. There is 
not anybody here who does not believe it, or, if he does not be- 
lieve it, it is because he has not tried to inform himself on the 
subject. Nobody has ever been able to come into this Senate or 
to go into the House of Representatives or before the American 
people and show that the of Secretary Herbert were not 
just and proper. This armor-plate concern and combine has 
never tried to contradict his statement, except by general as- 
sertions that armor plate can not be made for that price. If it 
can not be made for that price, why do they not show at what 
price it can be made? If these concerns are making armor plate, 
sag 38 to a fraction of a cent what it costs per pound to 
make it. 

We know, in addition to that, as I said the other day, the find- 
ing of the Navy Department was buttressed and supported by the 
fact that these people went into competition in Europe with the 
great manufacturers of armor plate there, carried their product 
across the sea, and sold it in forsign lands for $240 a ton. obody 
can say here that they sold it abroad to make a market; nobody 
can say that they sold it at a loss; nobody pomni that they sol 
it at a lous unless it be their defenders here on this floor who 
assert it, 

Mr. President, it is said that these companies sent armor plate 
abroad so as to show to the American people that they have some 
reason for sending itabroad and selling it at alower price. They 
did sell it at less than it was sold for here; but they did not sell it 
ata loss, and the man who standson this floor and says that they 
did sell it at a loss insults the intelligence of this body and insults 
the intelligence of the American people. These combinations be- 
lieve that they have the power to compel the Government of the 
United States to give them their price, a price, I will say again, 
which has been repeatedly declared by members of both political 
organizations on this floor is a robber’s price. 

‘here is a way to escape from the control of this combine, and 
that is, for the Government of the United States to build an armor- 
plate plant of its own; to build and create armor as we create 
guns; to build and create armor as we create ships, 

I know it will be said here, as it was said the other day, that 
you can not show that armor plate can be built without it costing 
more than it is proposed to pay to these people, ons are 
nothing. The statement made here on the floor that the Govern- 
ment can not build armor plate without costing more than we 
are paying for it is not supported by our rience in our gun 
shops, nor by our experience in our navy-yards, It is contradicted 
by every effort the Government has made to manufacture rifles 
and everything else. Itis the plea of the defender; it is the plea 
of the combine; it is the plea of those who are willing, for some 
purpose or another, that the Government shall be robbed or that 
the Government shall cease to build ships and equip them as they 
ought to be equipped. 

am loath to make such charges; and yet these charges haye 
been made on the floor of the Senate for five straight years, They 
have been made in the public press and on the stump, I want to 
know of this Senate nowif they wish to repeat this unseemly con- 
dition every time we have to equip or arm a battle ship? You will 
do it until you build your own plant, or until you convince these 
combinations and producers of armor plate that the Government 
of the United States is stronger than any corporation on this 
American continent. 

Mr. President, the rules of propriety prevent my making any 
comment upon the action of the House of Representatives, but 
the condition we are in to-day is the condition which I predicted 
the other day on the floor we should bein, I knew that certain 
influences in this country have determined that we should pay to 
this armor combine whatever it demanded, and I have predicted 
that before we got through with this contest the American Sen- 
ate would surrender to the armor-plate combine, I think we are 
very Her to make that prophecy good between this time and the 
time of adjournment to-night. 

I have been asked what are we to do; and it is said somebod 
must give way. I want to say here what I would do and what 
think the credit of the American Senate demands, and that is, I 
would insist upon a fair limit; that we should say we will give no 
discretionary power to the Secretary of the Navy as is proposed; 
and if we ure unable to crystallize that into law, let the whole 
proposition fail, battle ships and all. That is the only way that 
the American Senate can assert theirindependence. Itis the only 


way that they can go to the American people and feel that they 
have a right to demand the confidence and support of the people. 
They can not do it if they surrender to this combine. 

It has ceased to be a question of policy and become one of abso- 


lute principle, and one that I think closely touches this body. I 
to the proposition of the Sena- 


do not believe that you can 

tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], which is the ition 
of the House of Representatives, without such a scan and dis- 
grace as has not afflicted us as a people for many years. I think 


the stealings in Cuba will be insignificant and lost sight of in this 
greater steal, in this greater combine, allowed by the American 
Senate with-the full knowledge that it is a steal. 

Mr, President, I speak with some “yee iy pn this subject. I 
have some A a for American honor and erican reputation, 
none too high at home, for it is too much believed among the 
great mass of our countrymen that our conduct here is not 
always guided by the highest virtue and by the strictest integrity. 
Are we to give reason for these charges by a willful surrender to 
these combines, by an admission that they have been robbing us 
for five years, and that we intend they shall continue robbing us 
for an indefinite period rather than build an armor plant of our 
ora and take them by the throat and fix the price as we should 

0 


The statement made here the other day that we can not build 
an armor plant in five years is no answer. Suppose we can not. 
I challenged that statement then, and I challenge it now. I as- 
sert here that there has been a plant built in this country, from 
the foundation up—every article within it created anew, from the 
great rollers that we heard of the other day to the most insignifi- 
cant tool in it—and in fifteen months armor plate was being de- 
livered to the Government of the United States from that plant. 
The bogy that is brought up here to frighten us, that this would 
be a suspension of armoring the ships for five years, is one con- 
cocted in the interest of continuing this combine’s control over 
the armor-plate business. It is not justified by the facts; it is not 
justified by common sense. It is denied by an example that we 
can emulate, and repeatif we choose. As I said the other day, if 
it takes more than one year to put a plant in operation, it will be 
evidence in the minds of the American people that the executive 
departinent of the Government does not want to hasten the time 
when these armor-plate companies can no longer rob the Govern- 
ment of the United States, 

If we are at the mercy of this combine, let us quit building 
ships until we can build a plant and create our own armor plate; 
and when we create it, we will have a guaranty that itis not full 
of blowholes, filled up with and with putty and with ashes, 
as we have bought it of these same identical robbers, and paid for 
it at 8600 a ton, came before our committee and admitted that 
they had sold us plates which would not stop an old 6-pounder 
ball fired from the oldest cannon on the face of the earth—armor 
plates that we were to put on our ships and risk the lives of our 
sailors and our men on those ships. Our ships would have gone 
to the bottom of the sea with the first shot because of the frauds 
of this combine; and yet they find defenders on this floor, who 
tell us we must submit to this combine and allow them to con- 
tinue to steal from the people of the United States. I suppose if 
we complain of had armor they will say to us, Oh, you ought to 
take any armor plate we produce to put on your ships, because 
you can not build better yourselves.” 

Mr, President, the hour has come when the party in power has 
got to take the responsibility for this thing. If ert want to go 
to the American people and, with a majority in both Houses and 
with the Executive, say, We are willing to continue this rob- 
ot I will enter my 5 They have got the power to do it, 
and I am very much afraid they propose to do it, but they shall 
not do it without my negative vote; they shall not do it without 
giving me an 5 ok saying to the American people, Lou 
are being robbed; you are being robbed by the party that you put 
in power under pledges that you should have good government 
and honest administration of public affairs, which you have the 
right to demand and the 5 to expect of any Administration, 
no matter how it may be labeled.” 

Mr. President, I do not desire at this late hour of the session to 
go into details or tospend any more time. I have entered my 
protest. If the defenders of this combine can show that my state- 
ments are extravagant or untruthful, they will have the oppor- 
tunity so to do; but when I say that armor plate can be made for 
$300 a ton, I am backed up by a former Secretary of the Navy, 
who, in honesty and ability, is the equal of the present Secretary 
or any other Secretary of the Navy; I am backed up by acom- 
mittee of this body, who, after careful investigation, declared 
that the price of $300 was more than armor plate cost and left to 
this combine a fair profit, 

If you want to give more, give it like men; stand up and ef 
„We believe the exigencies of party require us to yield.” Yie d 
like men, but do not yield under the pretense that you can not 
help yourselyes and that we are incapable of getting out of this 
condition by the building of an armor plant because we have not 
the knowledge and ability to make armor plate. It is the easiest 
made plate in the world; it isa plate that does not require any 
great skill; it does require great machinery and a great outlay, 
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all of which we are able to make, and the American people are 
willing we shall make it. Nay,more, Mr. Pizsident, the American 

ple will demand that we make it, and the question is whether 
the party in power will meet that demand by providing for an 
armor plant. ` 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. President, the bitterness of the speech of 

‘the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] excites my sympathy. 
The argument offered by gentlemen on the other side is only a re- 
hash of what we have heard them say for five years. The basis 
of all those arguments made at that time was the beginning on 
the part of members of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and per- 
haps of others, of a determination that the United States Govern- 
ment should build an oror pinto plant. AsI said the other day, 
watching the development of this question as it has proceeded 
since I have been a member of the Senate and of the Naval Com- 
mittee, it has been plainly demonstrated, to my mind, at least, 
that everything else, nomatter what, would be sacrificed to that 
end, and that has been proven on this floor during the last few 
days in the discussion that has been going on. 

ne member of the committee said that he would rather see 
this whole naval bill fail than that that should not be accom- 
lished; and another said we should haye lost the efforts that 
ve been made for the past five years to rescue the Government 
from the hands of these monopolies, and that it would be a power 
hereafter taken out of the hands of the legislative department of 
this Government, Mr. President, that is just what I want to see 
done. I want to see it taken out of the legislative branch of this 
Government, because I want to see it taken out of politics. It is 

a pure, simple business proposition from beginning to end, and I 
do not know any good reason why the United States Government 
should not conduct its business upon business principles and busi- 
ness plans. 

I resent the charge that anybody on this side of the Chamber 
has been actuated by any other than as good motives as those of 
the Senator from Colorado. If the question has descended to the 
plane of politics, they have put it there. I gave the other day 
my reasons for favoring the proposition that it be left in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Navy, because I believe the interests of the 
United States Government would be better served. We have 
heard quoted here in the speech made by every Senator on the 
other side the statement that it costs only $300 a ton to make ar- 
mor plate; and those figures are taken from the report of Secretary 
Herbert, made three or four or five yearsago. That is the only 
data governing them in the proposition 1 and that data 
was obtained as best it could be by the retary, through his 
employees assigned to that duty. 

It is complained that upon application the manufacturers of 
armor plate refused to show their books ae oe and to give 
the cost; and they did perfectly right in not disclosing those facts. 
That is their business; and if they chose not to give the informa- 
tion to the public, that was their business also. . 

. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HANNA. Certainly. 

Mr, TILLMAN. Does the Sènator see no difference between 
making public private business and taking into your confidence 
p only customer, the customer who gave you the start in this 

usiness and upon whom you must rely for future contracts? I 
acknowledge that a private individual or firm in the open market 
has a right to keep its secrets. its business to itself, but this is an 

entirely different condition. These two armor-plate factories were 
induced to gointo this business by the Secretaries of the Navy. 
Mr. Whitney had gone into it first, and Mr. Tracy followed. The 
Bethlehem people could not furnish armor according to the needs 
of the ships then being built, and Mr. Tracy induced Mr. Carnegie 
to take hold, so as to get another factory and, as he thought, to 
get competition; he did not dream that these two factories were 
going to combine; and then, when they went into the open market 
of Europe and contracted to deliver armor to Russia at $250 a ton 
or thereabouts, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] 
instituted this inquiry as to the cost. t is how this matter 
came about. 

I ask the Senator in all fairness if he does not think that these 
two factories, having been set on foot by the Government, and, as 
has been testified time and again by both Mr. Tracy and Mr, 
Herbert, having received in their first contracts enough profit to 
pay them for the outlay in the expense of constructing their 
plant, are under some obligations to take the Government into 
their confidence and let us agree as to what is a decent and fair 
and honest price? 

Mr. HANNA. In reply to the question of the Senator from 
South Carolina, I will say that 1 do not think they would have 
been justified in doing any such thing, because I have not an 
idea and he has not that the confidence so placed would necessarily 
have been regarded as so confidential that the world would not 


Know it, Another thing: I do not believe that either of those 
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manufacturing establishments knew what the armor plate cost, 
because in the beginning of this manufacturing business they hud 
different machinery from what they have now. Some of it may 
have been imperfect. 

It certainly has been improved upon. The loss in waste by acci- 
dents 8 in the process was enormous, and no manufactur- 


ing establishment could tell what the cost of any article would be 
uutil after a period of time, when they could balance their books and 


charge all that should be charged against the cost of manufacture. 


When this examination was made and the company made the re- 
rt to the Secretary of the Navy in his effort to secure informa- 


ion, that industry was in its infancy—entirely so. Therefore, 1 


do not think it was a fair proposition. 

But be that as it may, the point I want to make in this contro- 
versy is this: Admitting that Secretary Herbert is just as honor- 
able a man and just as able a man as Secretary Long, admitting 
that both of them are honorable men and competent men to dis- 
charge the duties of their office, I think it is a perfectly fair prop- 
osition, in view of the present condition of things, the present 
environments of this subject, to leave it in the hands of that kind 
of a man, and relieve Congress of this embarrassing situation. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. NA, Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. If the parties who make the armor plate havea 
monopoly and will not disprove what the Government reports to 
be the fair cost of it, how are we to estimate what it would cost, 
and how is the Secretary of the Navy to estimate what he should 
pay for it? What business principle would the Senator recom- 
mend to us to adopt in order to ascertain what is a fair price for 
what we are going to buy? 

Mr. A. In Sy ad to the latter part of the Senator’s ques- 
tion Iwill say that the tary of the Navy would have the same 
opportunity and better opportunity, now that the industry has 
progressed and been perfected, to ascertain the cost than the Sec- 
retary of the Na d when the figures were arrived at which 
form the basis of the argument on the other side. 

Mr. DANIEL, What better opportunity would he have than 
Secretary Herbert had? 

Mr. HANNA. Isay they might be able to give figures at this 
time which they conld not give then. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator said they ought not to give figures. 
He encourages them to keep silent. If he insists that they shall 
not give the figures of the cost, and the figures of the Secretary 
of the Navy are no indication, does he mean to advise the Senate 
that it should appropriate money blindfolded? 

Mr. HANNA. Oh, no; I do not mean anything of the kind. 

Mr. DANIEL. What business principle would the Senator rec- 
ommend that the Secretary of the Navy or that we should adopt? 

Mr. HANNA. I would not attempt to dictate to the Secretary 
of the Navy. With that Department at his disposal, with the ex- 
perts there to protect the interests of the Government, he could 
take any course he saw fit. The people who were manufacturing 
armor plate three or four years ago, not knowing themselves what 
it cost, declined to give the figures, and if they chose at this time 
to give cen figures, they could probably give them approximately 
correc 

COLLECTION OF TAXES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11326) to regulate the collection of 
taxes in the District of Columbia, and requesting a conference’ 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and accede to the request for a conference, : 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was au- 
thorized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and 
Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. MARTIN were appointed. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives agreeing to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 11212) making 
appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes, 
and further insisting on its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 81. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the matter may lie upon the table 


until the conference report on the nayal appropriation bill is dis- 


of. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will lie on the table. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the conference report 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 
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10450) making appropriation for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901, and for other a ins 

Mr. HANNA. The report of Secretary Herbert, which seems 
to be the basis of the arguments upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber, closes, as I remember, with a recommendation that the price 
of the armor plate be left to the Secretary of the Navy; and if the 
recommendation as to price which he made in the report, of $100 


. a ton, was fair for the harveyized armor plate, when at that time 


pig iron was worth $10 a ton and it is now worth $24, and every 
7 — article that goes to make up the cost of the manufacture of 
armor plate has increased nearly a hundred per cent, particu- 
larly labor, then the price recommended even by the House com- 
mittee would not seem out of place if you are going to figure upon 
the basis of the percentage of cost announced in the report of 
Secretary Herbert. 

In addition to that there are other items of cost as between the 
Krupp armor and the harveyized armor, first, because the same 
establishment equipped to make 5,000 tons per annum of harvey- 
ized armor could not under any possibility make more than half 
that amount of Krupp armor, owing to the fact that the process 
reduces the productive capacity one-half, and that, with all other 

eneral expenses the same, adds a higher percentage to the cost, 
fh addition to that the royalty is double, and the cost of the in- 
gredients which go into the manufacture of the Krupp armor, 
such as chrome and the additional amount of nickel, adds another 
$25 to the cost. 

Now. at this stage of the proceeding I do not think it makes so 
much difference about those items, because we are up against this 
proposition: Is this bill to pass at the present session of Congress 
or not? If it is, under at least the custom in such cases, conces- 
sions should be made to harmonize and meet the situation. I 
voted for the Senate proposition both in the committee and on 
the floor; and after it was learned that the conferees conld not 
agree, after having had two or three meetings and separating 
without an agreement, I felt that there was merit in the sugges- 
tion that the matter should be left to the Secretary of the Navy, 
and at his discretion, if he could not buy the armor plate at a 
reasonable price, he should be instructed to construct an armor- 
plate factory. 

The amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania goes a great 
way toward meeting the demands of some of the gentlemen on 
the other side that the construction of the armor plant must be 
made mandatory. That is aconcession from the House. So we 
stand withont regard to price, leaving it in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and his associates to make the contract upon 
reasonable terms; and certainly nobody in this Chamber would 
doubt that the efforts of that official would be directed to the full- 
est extent to the conservation of the best interests of the Govern- 
ment, It gives him the opportunity, if prices are abnormal to- 
day, to await his convenience, commensurate with the demands 
and the necessities of the construction of the war ships, as to when 
he shall buy the balance of the plate. It is one of the argu- 
ments of the gentlemen on the other side that we do not need any 
plate now except for the three battle ships, the Maine, Missouri, 
and Ohio. Very well. There is nothing in this compromise 
measure that forces the Secretary of the Navy to buy any armor 
plate beyond that required for those three vessels, 

Mr. TILLMAN. r. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT of Connecticut in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. HANNA. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator will recall that at the close of 
the debate, just before the vote on the amendment which the Sen- 
ate passed, I put in a proviso that the contract should be limited 
to the needs of the Navy; in other words, that the Secretary of the 
Navy should not make any contract until he needed the armor. 
The House conferees are in deadly opposition to that proposition. 
They want it left to him to make contracts for the 36,000 tons, 
although it embraces the supply that will be needed for the next 
five or six years, so that if we should have in the meantime some 
new discovery by which we would learn that we could get a better 
armor than the Krupp armor, we would be under contract to 
take Krupp armor, and we would thereby be tying the hands of 
the Government, preventing it from getting any benefit from in- 
ventions or discoveries in the future, and nga Hey price on this 
great contract, involving a hundred million dollars for ships and 
armor. 

Mr. HANNA. Iam glad the Senator from South Carolina is 
beginning to realize what has been the damage to this country in 
delaying the construction of our Navy by the policy pursued here 
year after year with reference to the armor plate; and that isa 
very good reason for taking it out of this body, if we can have the 
Secretary of the Navy take that responsibility. 

Mr. TILLMAN rose 

Mr. HANNA. A few words more and I shall close. I do not 
care to be interrupted any more, If, as it is claimed, we can save 


money by delaying the purchase of the armor plate, there is noth- 
ing in the measure that does not give the Secretary of the Navy 
the same privilege and opportunity. Who knows better than he 
when the time is ripe and the necessity occurs for the making of 
the contract? It is a long lapse sometimes between the termina- 
tion of the short session of Congress and the convening of the next, 
Conditions may necessitate the earlier completion of those vessels, 
making it important that the Secretary of the Navy should make 
a contract for quick delivery at that time, before the Congress 
would have the opportunity to act. 

_ There is nothing in all this proposition, Mr. President, as I said 
in the beginning, but a dogged determination on the part of some 
of the members of the committee and of the Senate that this Gov- 
ernment must and shall embark in the manufacturing business. 
The Senator from Colorado threw it out as an implied threat that 
the Republican party was taking long chances when it advertised 
itself as the friend and backer of this trust. Mr. President, the 
Republican party—or at least I speak only for myself—in my hum- 
ble judgment, the 3 party does not shrink from any 
responsibilities when backed up and upheld by sound business 
principles and policies. We are perfectly willing to go before the 
voters of the country next fall and submit the proposition upon 
any hypothesis threatened or intimated by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

I do not believe the Republican party pronose to have the Gov- 
ernment engage in the manufacturing business simply to please 
the ideas of some few gentlemen who are inclined that way. 
Every speech that has been made upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber through this whole discussion has plainly tended to demon- 
strate that every argument offered upon this floor has been purely 
and solely for political reasons. I am not surprised and I am not 
disappointed, but I do not propose to sit in my seat and rest under 
insinuations that any Senator on this side of the Chamber, in his 
vote or in what he does upon questions of public policy, is influ- 
enced directly or indirectly by any monopoly or manufacturing 
industry iu the United States. The gentlemen who have thrown 
out those charges have no patent on integrity and honesty. 

I will say in conclusion that this proposition, amended as it has 
been by the Senator from Pennsylvania, is’a fair compromise of 
the situation, and I do believe that we would all be better satis- 
fied when this question is removed from Congress and placed in 
the safe and competent hands of the Navy Department, and that 
we will for at least four years be free from this sort of a discus- 
sion, which only adds bitterness and stands in the way of progress. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, 1 was very much surprised at 
the remarks of the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], 
After his long public service, his conservatism, his experience in 
public affairs, and the gentleness and kindly disposition that 
comes with mature years, I hardly expected such harsh words 
from him. Bitter words and bitter feeling will not take the place 
of argument. Abuse will not answer facts and set aside busi- 
ness principles in this case or in any other. Senators will not be 
swerved from voting as they see fit and from expressing their 
opinion and exercising their judgment because of reckless charges 
and statements about robbers, political backing, and surrendering 
to combines, who have the Government and people by the throat 
as charged. I know nothing about what the combine demands 
or abont surrendering to them, because I believe in the business 
of the Government being conducted on business principles. Idid 
not know the combine had asked the Senate to surrender or had 
made any proposition. If the Senator from Colorado knows he 
knows more than I do, and if he does he is more intimate with 
the combine than I am, 

Tam treating this question from the standpoint of such light as 
I have before me and from the reports I have read, and I am try- 
ing to get it fixed according to some proper rule of business. I 
believe one way, the Senator believes on another. I respect his 
judgment, his ability and integrity, but I do not believe in his 
partisanship nor his unjust and severe assertions about the motives 
of Senators. In his new environment he finds he must, to keep 
pace with and in good repute, adopt new manners, though not so 

able as formerly. 

Let us look back and see what has been the experience on this 
subject. In 1897, under a Senate amendment, the price of armcr 
plate was fixed at $300 a ton. In 1898 the Senate and the House 
agreed on $400, plus the royalty of $11.20 per ton for Harvey armor 
and $50 for Krupp armor. In 1899, let us see what the experience 
was. Congress went back and fixed the price at $300 a ton, and 
the ras? tee / of the Navy advertised for 20,000 tons and did not 
geta bid. That is the record, and yet with these facts and the 
great advance in price of materials, Senators want us to fix the 
price at $300 per ton or build a factory. 

The House has given this subject great consideration and at- 
tention, its members haye as much ability, patriotism, and in- 
tegrity as the Senate members on this or any other question, and 
yet the amendment of the House is op and the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, on the ground that 
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it is a surrender to the combine. Í 
well said here, recommended precisely the proposition before the 
Senate, after giving the subject years of thougkt and attention. 
I accept the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania in the 
spirit of compromise, in order to get the bill pasen and not be- 


Secretary Herbert, as has been 


cause I favor the Government owning or building an armor-plate 
factory. 

Then, again, what was the price of armor plate five jos ago 
is no criterion as to what the price of armor plate should be to-day. 
Everything has advanced at least 30 per cent. That is true of 
materials. How can the Senators who opsose this amendment 
hope to have any good results in the near future from building 
an armor-plate factory? The building of an armor-plate factory 
would be purely experimental on the part of the Government., 
Vast sums would have to be expended on new theories and 
methods that might fail. The present armor-plate manufacturers 
will not give away their secrets. The Government would have 
to begin anew without experience. Some of the armor-plate 
factories in the United States, I am told, have lost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars upon a single experiment. Suppose the 
Secretary of the Navy should lose as much on an experiment; 
would the Democrats and Populists here ever forgive him? In- 
stant investigation would be the order of the day. You would 
hear of combines and political backing more than you have to- 
day, although there would be nothing to sustain the charges 
any more than there is to support the charges made here to-day. 

Some of the manufacturers pay $50,000 a year salary to experts. 
Do you think the opposition here would ever warrant or author- 
ize or look with favor upon a proposition to pay any man $50,000 
a year for expert knowledge? No, sir. Three thousand dollars 
wouid be about the limit Senators and laymen would favor. 
Should the Secretary exercise discretion under all these circum- 
stances in trying a pure experiment, he would be attacked in the 
first Con, that would come together. Then, again, after the 
factory should be competed new and better methods and inven- 
tions might be adopted and found out, and large sums would have 
to be expended to secure these inventions. Patents would have 
to be acquired. For these and many other reasons the Govern- 
ment should not embark in the business of building armor plate. 

Mr. President, no other nation now pays for Krupp armor less 
than $565 per ton. It is true that the Bethlehem Company some 
years ago did sell a thousand tons or about that amount or less 
for 824% a ton, but they stopped sales at this price. They could 
not make it at a profit, asl am informed. Russia has an armor- 
plate factory, built npon the most approved methods, and not- 
withstanding that it has a factory it is buying armor plate from 
the United States at 8575 a ton. Russia would not pay is price 
if she could make or buy armor plate for less, The Senators on 
the other side who are opposed to the position of the House and to 
the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania want this armor 
plate at $60 less than we are paying for poorer armor plate than 
the Krupp. 

These are facts that justify some of us who have had some busi- 
ness experience in forming our own opinion and in expressing our 
judgment, and for this we are charged with being the defenders 
of a combine and surrendering to it. No one has said what the 
combine wants. Ido not, for one, intend to be driven from iny 

ition on any public question anywhere, in the Senate or out of 
it, by any such reckless charges. I am not afraid of what the 
American people will think of a man who expresses his honest 
judgment. The Senate and the country are entitled to the benefit 
of the judgment of every Senator on this floor on any public ques- 
tion, freely expressed, and without being put under duress or 
charged with favoring combines. Ir tthe judgment of the 
Senator from Colorado and the Senator from New Hampshireand 
the Senator from Sonth Carolina. I believe their motives are good 
and proper. But in differing with them I do not think I am justi- 
fied in A any improper motives or practices or the favoring 
of any combine. e Senator from Colorado held a seat in the 
Cabinet, and I say here and now that I would willingly trust him 
with the expenditure of a. hundred millions. 

Mr. President, one word more. I insist as a business proposi- 
tion that leaving this matter to the Secretary of the Navy is the 
only correct method. Why? Because he, in the first place, is 
charged with the subject more than any Senator or all 3 
combined. In the second place, he has in his service the best ex- 
perts in the world to advise him. Experts who know or can find 
out the price of armor plate and what the Government should pay. 
Now, which is safer for the Government, to leave it to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to fix the price, putting the responsibility upon 
him, or to accept the haphazard notion of Senators who inform 
themselves by asking the chairman of the committee about the 
reports and facts and then base their arguments upon what they 
are told or hear in the debate? 

Mr. President, it is much safer to leave the matter with the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Our information is crude and imperfect at 
best. The subject is a technical one. Making of armor plate is 


in its experimental stages. I submit that when you limit theSec- 
retary, conceded by all to be an honest man, to pay a reasonable 
and just price, it is all the limitation you ought to place upon 
him, and there should be no other. 

As has heen remarked, we have conceded another point—that if 
the Secretary can not buy armor plate at a price that he deems 
reasonable, just, and fair to the Government, he must proceed at 
once to do what, in my mind, is a dangerous thing, to build an 
armor plant. In taking this position I feel lam acting asa trustee 
of the great Republic and for its best interests and in the interest 
of building up our Navy. This seeming distrust of the Executive 
by insinuating in advance he might be improperly infiuenced by 
corporations is unjust and should find no place in our system and 
should be rebuked. 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr, President, it may seem like presumption 
for a Senator in the back row to obtrude himself into this discus- 
sion, The learned Senators who have been carrying on this de- 
bate for five years perhaps havea prescriptive right to continue it, 

But for the very reason that I have recently come from the peo- 
ple I take the liberty of voicing a warning to the Senate at this 
time. A local atmosphere has been created in this Chamber by 
this debate of five yan which atmosphere does not obtain else- 
where. Irritation has been provoked by these zealous and elo- 
quent speeches which does not exist elsewhere. You will look in 
vain among the people of America for the disturbed condition 
which 9 Sg us all here. 

Go back, Mr. President, among the American people to-day, 
where exists a calm serenity in approaching public questions, and 
you will find that the vitriolic speeches which have produced such 
results in this Chamber have been regarded as only dyspeptic 
echoes. You will search in vain for any corner of this great land 
so remote where there lives an American citizen but what you will 
find swelling in his heart a pride in the American Navy and a. 
demand that the interests of that Navy shali be respected by the 
people’s Congress. 

I want to ask Senators if there is a man in this Chamber to-day 
who has pride or patriotism who will deny that it is at this mo- 
ment the supreme duty of this body to provide for the American 
people this additional navy? If so, how will you justify your- 
selves with the people when you go home and are interrogated by 
them as to why you failed to provide this navy? What will you 
say to them? Simply this, that We thought it more important 
to protect you against trusts than to protect you against a public 
enemy.’ 

There is great danger, Mr. President. that the effect which has 
been produced here will cloud our judgment. I remember read- 
ing of a man who became very much exasperated at the rats that 
had invaded his granary. He endured them until his patience 
ceased, and determining to get rid of the rats, he burned up his 
granary. He got rid of the rats, but he does not stand before the 
world as a wise man. 

Now, Mr. President, when this proposition is brought tefore 
the Senate to leave this discretion to a gentleman who has been 
honored with a portfolio in this Government, what does it mean 
when it is charged that out of that-faith and trust will growa 
scandal the like of which has not been heard in this land? That 
can only mean one thing, Mr. President, that that trusted officer 
is lacking either in intelligence or in honesty, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me 
to interrupt him? i 

Mr. ARLES. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I based my assertion that we were face to face 
with a scandal, if this proposition goes through, second to none 
in all history, upon the acknowledged facts testified to by the 
chairman of the committee, that we were at the mercy of a trust 
and that it had its knife at our throats, The Secretary of the 
Navy is an honorable gentleman, but you can not shirk it and 
put it off on him and claim that we are trying to attack his integ- 
rity when the Senate neglects its duty, refuses to protect the Goy- 
ernment and hides behind the skirts of John D. Long. 

Mr.QUARLES. Mr. President, that knife has been brandished 
before our eyes so long that the glint of its polish may dazzle our 
eyes so that we may fail to discharge a great and supreme duty. 
Jam not aware that this is an exigency so that there will be any 
knife drawn upon the Secretary of the Navy. Has he not means 
at his command, certainly more than we, of ascertaining what is 
a fair price? Has he not under this proposition absolute discre- 
tion to purchase armor for all three ships and to reject proposi- 
tions for the balance of that contract? Rertainly he has. te he 
finds that the price is too high he may conclude under his discre- 
tion to build three ships and decline to build any more until he 
can again confer with Congress. : 

Now, I should like something besides mere general declamations 
here. It seems to me itis a fair business proposition, if, the gentle- 
man to whom you leave this discretion isa fair man. The Govern- 
ment acted through this agency up until 189. That discretion was 
left with the Secretary of the aes, as I am informed, until 1897. 
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Was there ever any scandal? Throughout the whole history of 
the Government that discretion has ones re in this officer, 
and I have yet to hear that any scandal resulted from it. Why 
should it result now? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. QUARLES. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will state the situation. Congress has in- 
vestigated this matter for itself. The previous Secretary of the 
Navy and one of the committees of the Senate have gone into this 
matter exhaustively, and they have made a rt of certain facts. 
Those facts are not disputed. Now, upon those facts we know 
that armor is being sold to us at an exorbitant rate. If we agree 
to pay that rate, if we put it into the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Navy, so to „knowing that his hands are tied by the 
main demand for the increase of the Navy and the construction of 
these ris 6 when it is our duty as Senators here to fix the price 
and not hide behind one man, is it not a cowardly surrender of 
our duty? 

Mr. CARLES. Mr. President, the zeal of the Senator from 
South lina has carried him away. He can not better have 
emphasized the warning that I am trying to give the Senate than 
by the very su tion he has now made. Is this a proposition to 
pay a given price? Does the Senate commit itself to a given price 
under this proposition? Notatall. It leaves it to the discretion 
of an honored, upright man of integrity to determine what is a 
fair price, and then to act according to the best light and the best 
judgment that he can obtain through the means which he has, 
which are far superior to any means that this Congress has. 

Now, Mr. President, I deny as a business proposition that a 
legislative body has any iar function to fix the price of com- 
modities. Is this the place to fix the price of steel? Have we as 
a legislative body here any experience? We have to take the data 
to which the Senator has referred, and I long ago learned that 
that kind of data is entirely unreliable. I remember once when 
I was younger than I am now having listened to the siren song of 
an es te which had been made in a laboratory as the basis of 
an investment, and my money went into that investment on that 
laboratory proposition, but I never saw a dollar of it afterwards. 

We have got tod d upon that kind of data and that kind of 
information; but if the Secretary of the Navy is at all worthy to 
have this trust and discretion reposed in him there is no possible 
chance for a scandal. I appeal to the Senate that now at this 
stage of affairs the question is not what we would wish, how we 
would shape this measure if we could. The simple, plain proposi- 
tion is, Are you going to let the bill fail because we can not have 
it exactly as we wantit? That is the proposition, and I say for 
one, Mr. President, I can not consent to let the bill fail. I am 
willing to vote for the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. PENROSE], although I would prefer to see it in another 
way. But I dare not assume the responsibility of going back to 
my people and saying, I discharged my mandate to obtain a navy 
by turning around and fighting a trust.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. Now, will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr, a ee Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The policy of our Government in its public 
purchases is to advertise for bids, and it is supposed that the Gov- 
ernment is protected against extortion or unfair prices by compe- 
tition. It is acknowledged, testified to by two Secretaries of the 
Navy, that in this instance we have no competition. We are 
therefore face to face with surrendering to the demand of a mo- 
nopoly, and then leaving it to the Secretary of the Navy to en- 
deavor to induce that inano poly to reduce its prices.. We say 
John D. Long is an honest man; he has experts; we will turn this 
over to him; let him determine what in judgment is a fair 
price and pay it. 

If the Senator will read the documents that have been furnished 
here and the interrogatories that were propounded by the Naval 
Committee. he will find that John D. Long himself testified before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and turned to Admiral O'Neil 
to bear him out, that $309 was the cost of armor. Furthermore, 
in his last report he stated that he thought we had better pay $545. 
As Secretary of the Navy he is anxious to have these ships put 
under contract and constructed. The entire Naval Committee of 
the Senate wants to have them constructed. The blame, if blame 
shall rest anywhere for the failure to have those contracts let, will 
be upon the House of sentatives for refusing to give some 
means by which we can have a fair and reasonable compromise 
on 91 subject and take it out of this Chamber and settle it once 


or 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President, we have heard that one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty times. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Andit makes no impression! It would take 
a diamond drill to make an impression on some men, 


Mr. QUARLES. Yes; there are some men who are not amena- 
ble to impression any circumstances. But, Mr. President, 
if under this proposition the contingency arises which my good 
friend from South Carolina suggests, then it becomes the duty of 
Mr. Secretary Long to build that plant, and there are $4,000,900 
appropriated for that purpose. 

Now, what right has the Senator from South Carolina to say, by 
inference or implication, that Secretary Long would not be alive 
to the necessity of that emergency? If he can not get armor for a 
price that he thinks is just, it becomes his duty to build a plant, 
and we furnish him the money. Can any mansuggest any motive 
that would lead Secretary Long to go astray on that proposition? 
It comes right back to the proposition I started with in the first 

lace. If he is an honest man, if he is an intelligent man, he 
c Mee Fy dees tangs 

eh i i judgment ere by a very largo 
majority. I say, Mr. President, that debate will enlighten his 
conscience and his judgment, and the Senate need not fear that 
he will ever pay a sum larger than $445, which has practically 
been fixed, as a matter of sentiment at least, by the Senate as the 
limit of the price of armor. 

Mr. Haw ry and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will yield if we can have a vote, otherwise 
I should like to say a few words. 

Mr. MONEY. I should like to be heard on this subject. 

Mr. PENROSE. I trust the Senator from Connecticut will 
have an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, these days are not very happy 
ones, it seems to me, to those who love their country. e haye 
had a deluge of declamation about indirect or direct charges of 
fraud against everybody, the business men, the Administration, 
against each other. We arefreely told here that those who advo- 
caté this. that, and the other form of legislation on this subject 
are seeking to create corporations which may be levied upon for 
rag contribution for political expenses, and fll that sort of 
thing. 

It is a very unhappy condition. The temper and language are 
poisonous and ruinous. We are teaching all the young men of 
the country that even able men and leaders in the Senate are 
charging the Senate and charging the Government with corrupt 
motives. I protest against this villainous pessimism. The ma- 


*| jority of mankind are honest. The majority of Americans love 


their country and would serve it honestly, not only in matters of 
finance, but on the battlefield. That is what the American people 
are, and we can trust them. If we do the right thing without 
fear or favor they will soon find out what sort of men we are; but 
if we continue to teach the young and the old that all things are 
corrupt I can not imagine anything more dangerous or more trea- 
sonable. 

Now, Iam not quite an ignorant man in tbis matter of armor 
and of heavy guns. etc. RECORD will bear witness that I 
have been interested in it for fifteen or eighteen years; that I was 
chairman of a committee that was directed to inquire into the 
facilities and capacities of the country in matters of iron and steel 
and the making of armor and of heavy guns. I spent nearly two 
years upon it and a an octavo volume, which is one of the 
prides of my life, with kind regard to the Senator from Alabama 
Ee MorcGan] who was with us on that committee. I refer to 

t book that we may see what information we collected. 

We visited during that year or two all the large steel manu- 
factories in the country, those that were dealing in the largest 
pieces of iron and steel, and examined them as to what they would 
dare to undertake in the matter of armor and guns, I say we 
visited all te Semen ones. I might say that I was at the 
birth of the ehem works, strongly sympathizing with those 
men and encouraging them to believe that if they would put upa 
plant the country would give them reasonable contracts, and we 
would be unable to do anything without them. I visited, in con- 
junction with one or two of the committee—one of them was our 
distinguished military friend from New Jersey [Mr. SEwELL]— 
some of the leading establishments of England, the great estab- 
lishments at the time of Armstrong & Co., Brown & Cammell, 
and of Whitworth and others at Sheffield, not as a mere matter 
of circus curiosity, but that we might talk with all those eminent 
and able gentlemen and get from them something to put in our 
report. I do not come to this matter altogether ignorant. 

I amextremely sorry to see the heat that has been developed by 
this debate. Iam satisfied for myself to vote for the proposition 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. I think it the safest. Mr. 
tong, acting in this matter according to the discretion proposed, 
would have around him all the ablest men in the matter of ord- 
nanceand shipbuilding in the United States, men who would give 
him honest, sincere, candid advice and information; and he is 
capable of making ss syllabus, as the law reporters say, of all 
this information. has the honor, the honesty, the patriotism 
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to do exactly the right thing as God shall give it to him to see the 
right. Ihave no question about that. 
en, if we can not have a reasonable bargain made with these 
manufacturers—I believe there can be—we shall be obliged to re- 
sort toa Government plant. I dread that. Other governments 
have tried matters of that sort, building independent plants, and 
forming partnerships, as it were, with private concerns. Great 
_ Britain sold out one of her partnerships and abandoned that 
business. Iam told there is only one country in the world that 
has a government plant. I believe that armor obtained from a 
5858 plant will be the costliest that can be found in the 
wor 
Mr, BUTLER rose. 
Mr. HAWLEY. No; the Senator has spoiled enough speeches 
at this session. i 
Mr. BUTLER. I would certainly spoil the Senator's if I got in. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I was endeavoring to prophesy as to what it 
would cost to build a Government armor plant, an independent 
pace not that of an ordinary manufacturer. If the Government 
nilds one and you detail a lot of young Navy officers or military 
officers to go there and conduet that business, you can not expect 
that they will immediately understand it. It takes years to do this 
fine work. It takes years to fit men to be put in charge of the build - 
ing of the great, grand, costly machinery and the machine tools 
that must be found in those establishments. Men have to be edu- 
cated to it. Our Ordnance Department has made it the practice 
tosend a man for about ten years on the, business of inspection, 
and before the ten years*are out, putting another man a little 
ounger in there that he may learn from the older man and that 
e may be fitted to succeed him, 

I will not dwell on that which every business man will testify 
to. Ishall be extremely sorry if we do not accept this proposition. 
I believe it is the best thing and the safest ams and I do not 
myself see any chance of danger in it whatever. I shall vote for 
it with great pleasure and with some hope. 

Several Senators. Let us vote. 

Mr. MONEY. Gentlemen, do not be impatient. I shall not 
detain you long on this proposition. We have heard more 
speeches on the other side of the House for that cause and only 
one in behalf of those who favor the establishment of a Govern- 
ment plant. 

I have been a little reluctant to enter into this debate, and I 
have not done so before on account of the temper which gentle- 
men complain of. I never willingly affront anybody, and I do 
not intend to do so, and I am very unwilling to be affronted my- 
self, and I will not be affronted. 

In this matter I myself have some little knowled Iwas a 
member of the House Committee on Naval Affairs t investi- 
gated one of the two plants, but both of them may be consid- 
ered as one, because they are a trust or combine or whatever you 
choose to term it. The report of that committee shows conclu- 
sively that very extensive frauds were practiced in the manufac- 
ture of armor plate, ; 

Successive Secretaries, of both political parties, after thorough 
investigation, aided by the e: which the honorable Senator 
from Connecticut the Secretary has at his command, have re- 
ported time and again that armor can be made at a profit for $300 
perton. In the establishment of a Government plant the agency 
which can be controlled by the Secretary of the Navy will be em- 
ployed. We have our own committees who have made certain 
investigations and who have arrived at certain results. 

No gentleman need to assume that the voices of the American 
people are not heeded in this Chamber. He must be a tyro if he 
thinks that the statesmen here are not sufficiently politicians also 
to listen to the voices from behind them at home. Every Senator 
here has regard to what the people think and do in his State. 
Therefore no one need to be un any apprehension that any 
Senator is going to ruin himself by any position he may take on 
either side of this question. 

We have heard a great deal of talk here about sound business 
principles; but is it a sound business principle that a government 
which is the only customer of an agent which it has created for 
the manufacture of something indispensable for its national de- 
fense can not know what the article sold has cost, in order that it 
may determine what shall be a fair profit? 

I am one of those who, from convictions long since formed and 
strengthened as time proceeds, have believed that the Government 
should not engage in industrial enterprises of any kind where 
private cr corporate industry or enterprise can do as well. But 
we have an instance here in which we are driven into the manu- 
facture of armor plate if we listen to our own interests. 

The Senator from Connecticut said that there was going to be 
a great deal of cost about a plant. We know pretty well what 
that will be. It will be about $3,000,000; not more than that. He 
says it will be put in the hands of raw men; that experts will not 
be admitted. As the result of the investigation made by the hon- 
orable Senator from Connecticut against the protest of the gun 
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makers and the same argument in their behalf that he has used 
here to- day in behalf of 3 manufacturers, we established 


our gun factory down here at Washington, and the result is that 

we are making the finest in the world, and we are making 

them cheaper than anybody will sell them to us for. So that ar- 

gomens not do in the light of experience, for the experience 
been furnished us by the Senator himself by his action. 

Mr. President, as a. matter of fact, almost everybody in the 
Carnegie works, from the superintendent down, appeared before 
the committee, and the evidence has been prin to the world, 
showing that fraud has been committed in every single process 
from the time the steel ingot came from the furnace and went 
under the hydraulic press and was harveyized and was then made 
ready for fitting to ship's side. All that knowledge was con- 
cealed from those expert agents of the Secretary of the Navy 
you have heard so much about this morning, who were there day 
after day and did not know what was going on in that factory, 
They permitted themselves to be imposed upon so that the whole 
process of the manufacture of armor plate was totally misrepre- 
sented to them. ; 

The frauds did not stop there. They went down to Indian Head, 
the testing ground. In making armor plate the plate is always cut 
in two pieces. The bottom plate is more tenacious by the settlin 
of certain ingredients of the metal, and in the test at Indian Hea 
the bottom plate received the ballistic test for a group of top plates, 
and upon the strength of the bottom plate the top plates were re- 
by the Government. A top plate should, of course, have 
received a ballistic test as the representative of the group of top 
plates. So the fraud went on from the very beginning to the very 
end, and now we are told that it is going to be very expensive, 
that it is yet in an experimental 7 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] has just said 
the Department spent a million dollars upon an experiment which 
was a failure. e Secretary of the Navy, the very gentleman 
who has all these experts at his command, who has all this knowl- 
edge, who has taken so much time and expended so much money 
to acquire this information, and who is to determine what is the 
best price to pay, making allowance for all these experimental 
failures, says there is a profit in making armor at $198 a ton, 
allowing 50 per cent for wear, tear, deterioration of the plant, 
interest on investment, etc., and concluded that $300 was a fair 

rice. 

x What can the present Secretary of the Navy do more than his 
pređecessor? When Mr. Secretary Herbert imposed a large fine 
upon the Carnegie Company, on the proofs of fraud, what was 
done then? The fine was, after great pressure, partially remitted 
by the President, and on what account? There has been no pub- 
lication of that fact; but because, as I understood at that time, 
and believe now, the President thought this company had incurred 
certain expenses in the experiments,and this remission was in 
some sense to recompense them for those expenses. 

This talk about not getting all the experts you want and all the 
builders you want and all the men you Want is silly. That is the 
only word that will ess the idea. We know very well that 
we can furnish all the men that are necessary to do this work if 
we choose; all the men in the Army and all the men in the Navy 
and all the men anywhere and everywhere to build anything the 
Government wants to build. Weare notsoimpoverished for skill 
in the arts and sciences that we can not command whatever we 
choose to have and obtain the best there is to be had. 

The proposition I object to is not particularly that, but I want 
to say that I never in my life have failed to vote always for the 
upbuilding of the American Navy; and I am for it now to area- 
sonable point, which we have not yet reached, but I am opposed 
to the idea which has been set forth here repeatedly this morning, 
that this Senate is an incompetent body to do the business for 
which it was organized by the Constitution. 

I do not believe in imperialism. I do not mean by using the 
word “imperialism” to use it in the sense in which it is used by 
the newspapers of the day, but I dissent from the idea which has 
been positively advanced here that this ig to be an 1 e 
government, and that the Secretary of the Navy and his officers 
are the men who know it all; that they are the only peop'e who 
can command experts, and the only people who can acquire 
knowledge enough to determine what shall be the price that the 
Government shall pay. It is the logical and imperative conclu- 
sion of this argument that the Secretary of War might name the 
number of men he would like to have in the standing Army, and 
what amount he should pay to the rank and file and to the com- 
missioned officers. You can leave the whole thing to the Cabinet 
officers, if you choose, but when you do it, in my judgment, you 
change the whole spirit of our institutions. 

I for one believe the Executive has been too much aggrandized. 
Every war that has come has strengthened it; and so even in 
times of peace it is sometimes thought that the wisest thing for 
us to do is to abdicate the powers conferred upon us by the Con- 
stitution and repose them a a Secretary, who does not hold his 
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position by virtue of an election by the ple, and who has no 
special knowledge of the business of which he is placed in charge 
by the President. 

We have 3 everywhere; lawyers running the Navy; law- 
yers running the Army and running everything else; and a law- 
he is at the head of a Department, upon whom we are to rely. 

his ability so much superior to ours that we should abandon 
and shirk the duties which belong to us alone? 

I believe the Senate und the House of Representatives are quite 
capable of dealing with this question and that we know more 
than any Secretary. We have our committees, which are the eyes 
and the ears of Congress, who receive information from the various 
Depart ments of the Government, so faras the information goes, to 
determine what we shall do in matters of this kind and how 
much we should be called upon to pay. 

The proposition which is presented to us to-day is twofold— 
first, leave everything to the Secretary, and next, that we shall 

rmit this trust—there is no other name for it; itis not anything 

t a combine—tocontrol us. 

When the Carnegie works failed to get a contract for armor 
plate from the Government a few years ago, and we contracted 
with the Bethlehem works, they gave a part of that contract to 
the Carnegie works in order to secure cooperation and promote 
their interests. 

I do rot accuse any gentleman here; I will not do that, because 
I wou'd not allow anyone to put any such charge upon me, and I 
show that re t for others which I always demand for myself. 
I accuse nobody here of any ulterior purpose whatever, whether 

onal or political, but I do say it is not only an unwise thing, 

ut it is a thing that we are not permitted to do—to abdicate in 
favor of anybody. The other proposition is, Shall we be made to 
pay 8545 a ton for armor, the sum proposed by the other House 
that we shal! pay for the armor plate, for three ships now in course 
of construction? The proposition made by those who support this 
on the other side is to permit the Secretary, of the Navy to say 
whether he will pay it or not; in other words, getting into the 
imperial system of Great Britain, which simply makes appropria- 
tionsof lump sums for a prop minme of five years, and leaving the 
Board of Admiralty to expend that money in battle ships, cruisers, 
pod 8 boats, or anything else it pleases, without reference to the 
ishes of Parliament, which does not interfere, and Parliament 
is content to vote hundreds of millions of dollars for the building 
of a navy, not caring anything about the details of the expendi- 
ture. They say they want so many battle ships, so many cruisers, 
and so many to o boats; and so the legislative branch of Great 
Britain leaves the matter in the hands of the Admiralty Board, 
and simply votes the sums needed. We have not that kind of a 
Government. We here in the Senate are simply representing the 
States, and the members of the House of resentatives the 
people; we are 9 the people who pay the taxes to build 
oor ships and to build this armor, and it is our duty to protect 


em. 
If the honorable Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. npg thinks 
that the people behind us at home are indifferent to these facts, 
he will find when he gets home that he is nearly as much mistaken 
as he thinks we are about the sentiments of the people we repre- 


sent. 

Mr. President, we have here a proposition, as I said, to permit 
this thing to goon. I say that this trust has no right to withhold 
information as to the cost of producing armor plate and that it 
should be disclosed. Weare entitled to knowit. I differ with 

the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna] upon that point. 
He is very much more familiar with business and with these inter- 
ests than Iam, I am not a business man; I have not got very 
much business sense; but I know a proposition when I see it. 
When a gery is built under the foste care of this Govern- 
ment, and we are the consumer of its product, we have the right 
to know what it costs to make it, more especially when these two 
companies stand combined in one trust. 

They see the embarrassment which is now placed upon this Con- 
gress in its closing hours; they see the difference which exists be- 
tween the House and the Senate and the difficulty the Secretary 
has in his struggie to secure armor plate at a proper price, and he 
himself has testified that $300 is the proper price. If thatis not 
the proper price, why would they not allow us to see their books 
to ascertain it? I venture to say that both the Carnegie and the 
Bethlehem manufacturers know the fact that if they would pro- 
duce their books and could show that $545 a ton or $600 a ton or 
$700 a ton gave but a fair profit upon their labor, the investment, 
and the interest upon their plant, they would get that price for 
their armor plata; but they do not show their books because they 
know, and I believe everybody here knows, except some few gen- 
tlemen who have declared their ignorance, that they are not mak- 
ing any loss at $300 a ton. 

We do not treat with these people as though we were simply 
treating with competitors in the open market, as if we were buy- 
ing shoes for the Army at wholesale, or buying blankets, or any- 
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thing of that sort. Weare negotiating with one single concern, 
pees an article which it is absolutely necessary that we should 
ve. 

The question is whether we shall contract for the armor to be 
built for these three ships at the price we can get it, whatever it 
may be, and whether we will pay whatever is fair and necessar 
to do it until Congress can further investigate this matter. 
better plan would be to determine that we shall have an armor 
plant owned by the Government to do its own work. 

Some three or four years ago, when the question of locating an 
armor plant was being considered by the etary of the Navy, 
I pla on file in his office a letter recommending a place where 
limestone, coal, and iron were found in close juxtaposition, We 
can find such a piera and armor can be made cheaper there than 
elsewhere; and I believe armor can be made far more cheaply by 
the Government than it will cost us if we acéede to the demands 
of the trusts. If we surrender to this trust, we might just as well 
surrender to any other trust, and go forward on the assumption 
that we can not resist it in any time of emergency that will demand 
prompt action. 

So, Mr. President, withont any passion about it, without any 
temper whatever, without any imputation upon anybody, per- 
sonally or politically, I think we do an unwise thing whenever 
we surrender to this trust in any degree. I care not if we should 
profit by the surrender; we can not afford to doit. We can not 
afford to have any corporation or any trust to say to the United 
8 “You do this, or that, or the other, or you shall not 

oit.” 8 i 

We must assert our independence in everything that is under 
the flag; we must not permit anybody to have the power to com- 
pel ns to do this; and because we have three ships building and 
other ships authorized to be built is all the greater motive for 
pressing their claims, and the greater reason why we should re- 
sist them, I would not give them any contract. As to the three 
ships, so far as I am concerned, I do not think we shall have any 
immediate use for them; at any rate, not ina very short time; 
but for the three ships I am willing to pay these men their price. 
Surrender to the footpads what you have about you, reserving, 
however, what you have at home. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think that we should provide for the 
building of a plant; and, above everything else, that we should 
not delegate to any officer of the Government the right and 
5 duty which is devolved upon us to make provision for our 

avy. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, for five years in the Senate 
I haye followed the leadership of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER] in the effort to secure reasonable prices 
for armor plate. With my voice and my vote I have stood for 
every proposition to build a Government armor factory. I be- 
lieve in the proposition that this Government onght to have its 
own armor plant. But these are not the questions now before 
the Senate. Weare just at the close of a session, The supreme 
question now is not the price of armor plate. The supreme ques- 
tioh is the construction of our Navy. 

The time has been when it was well for the ple of this coun- 
try that a naval appropriation bill had not failed; and the day 
may come, God knows how soon, when we may need another 
Oregon to encircle the globe and destroy the fleet of our enemy. 

We are ina deadlock with the other body of Congress, I have 
no pride in my own opinion that it should not yield to some ex- 
tent to the wisdom of all. Everybody knows more than anybody, 
The wisdom of the majority is safer than the individual opinion 
of any one man. 

Mr. President, we have come to a point where we must com- 
promise or we must lose this appropriation bill. All legislation 
is compromise. It is the very purpose of a deliberative body to 
compromise the views of all and to crystallize those views into 
the wisdom of the whole. If I thought that we could secure an 
unconditional appropriation for an armor plant, I would stand 
here to the end of this session in the effort to do it; but I see, or 
at least I think I see, that that is impossible at the present time. 

The present proposition is this: To give to the Secretary of the 
Navy the discretion to buy armor plate at a fair and reasonable 
price. I am sorry to see that entire discretion placed upon one 
man; and yet I have no doubt, nor have the American people any 
doubt, that the man who directed the navies of our country to the 
grandest victories of the ocean will be a safe man to trust with 
the fixing of a price for armor plate for the next year under this 
appropriation bill. 

believe the present proposition before the Senate is better than 
the one we sent to the House of Representatives. I did not like 
the limit of $445 a ton. I believe in a lower limit. I should pre- 
fer to leave the discretion absolute, if 1 had my choice between 
the two propositions, rather than to leave it where the Senate left 
it, at what I believe to be an excessive price. I do believe under 
this provision, administered by the 6 ol the Navy. 
yes, or by any other Secretary of the Navy, whatever party is in 
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power—we shall either secure armor plate for our ships at a rea- 
sonable price or we shall have an armor plant constructed and 
operated by the Government of the United States. 

T. DANIEL Mr. President, I ask that the amendment pro- 
e Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] may be 


That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 58and agree to the 
House amendment to the same with the following amendment: 

“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to procure by con- 
tract armor of the best quality for any or all vessels above referred to, pro- 
vided such contracts can be made at a price which, in bis ju ent, is reason- 
able and equitable; but incase he is unable to make contracts for armor under 
the above conditions, he is hereby authorized and directed to procure a site 
for and to erect thereon a factory for the manufacture of armor,and the sum 
of $4,000,000 is hereby appropriated toward the erection of said factory. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I shall state, as briefly as may 
be, why I shall not support the amendment which has been offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

I believe with the Senator from Nebraska, who has just spoken, 
that everybody knows more than anybody, and I beg leave to call 
his attention to the fact that within a few days past this body, 
with an unanimity unknown in any other controversy here, has 
expressed its opinion in a manner exactly opposite to that which 
he now advocates. Tested by the principle which he invokes, we 
are right in standing up to the fight, which has been on for five 


ears past, 
4 I believe with the Senator from Connecticut, that the majority 
of men are honest; but, while it may be treason to say so, I do not 
believe that the men who left blowholes in the armor plate which 
they wished to sell this Government are models of that virtue, or 
that to them or to anyone should be confided without reserve the 
interests of this great people. 

The Senator from Wisconsin, who spoke a while ago, said that 
he had heard of a man who burned down a barn in order to catch 
arat. Ido not knowof anyone on this side who advocates such a 
pani and I beg to say that, while his device for rat catching may 

a very fine one, there are other simpler methods known to every 
man of business. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the Congress of the United 
States should follow the advice of the Senator from West Vir- 
gina, and turn over these subjects, which are Pope matters of 

egislation, to the Cabinet. I do not question the high integrity 
and character of the Secretary of the Navy, but if there be any 
reproach, such as intimated by the Senator from Ohio, that the 
lawyers in this body are too 8 of their opinions, I beg to say 
that the present Secretary of the Navy and his predecessor and 
the predecessor of both of them were all lawyers; and they do not, 
so far as their business experience is concerned, have any item of 
history that entitles them to any greater consideration than the 
lawyers who are now in this 8 & : 

It is well in all cases to look at the facts which are known in 
order to arrive at conclusions as to those which are unknown, 
Let me call the attention of the Senate to the plain matters of fact 
that now exist before us, It has been declared to the Senate by 
the official reports of the Secretary of the Navy of an antecedent 
Administration, which are recognized to have been able an honest, 
that the armor-plate factories were charging or seeking to a 
this Government an exorbitant rate for the article furnished. It 
has been declared in this body during this debate—I believe by the 
Senator from Nebraska, who has just spoken, but certainly within 
my hearing by the Senator from New Hampshire and by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts—that these organizations are 
demanding of this Government more than the article which they 
seek to sell us is worth. 

It is an equally notorious and admitted fact that this is a mo- 
nopoly with which we are seeking to deal. It is known of all 
men that there are but two armor-plate factories in the United 
States. Itis stated in the reports which have been made to this 
body for our information that these two are in combination. It 
is known that there is no open market in which we can bid; and 
it is equally known that we have got, as matters now stand, to 
buy this armor plate from a recognized and notorious monopoly 
proclaimed by Senators of all parties to be demanding of us more 
than the article is worth—or to fall back upon the vast resources 
of our country and defend ourselves. 

The Senator from Ohio and the Senator from West Virginia are 
very frequent in their calls upon this body to apply business prin- 
ciples—business principles, business principles, business principles, 
That is what they from day to day, with tiresome iteration, hurl 
into our ears. But when you ask them what are the business prin- 
ciples which they would recommend, they are as silent as the 
armor-plate manufacturers themselyes when asked what their 
article costs. What is there so mysterious about business prin- 
ciples” that the Senator from West Virginia can understand or 
the Senator from Ohio can understand that other honorable Sen- 
ators of the United States can not understand? 
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Mr, President,“ business principles” have never taught me that 
the buyer should paes himself at the mercy of the seller, and 
business principle has never taught me that a man should emplo 
an agent to do anything for him that he can as well and as intel- 
ligently do for himself. . 

et us see, Mr. President, into what a helpless condition the 
business principle of the Senator from Ohio would drive us. An 
investigation of this topic was once made by a Secretary of the 
Navy. Experts testified in that case, and the best wisdom that 
this Government could command in its service contributed its 
store of knowledge for public information, and a report was made 
to this body which has been the base from which the ideas have 
emanated in this strife for the public weal that has been conducted, 
There was one element in that oe peo which was lacking. The 
armor-plate manufacturers refused and declined to tell this Goy- 
ernment what was the cost of the armor plate. 

Here let us ask ourselves certain natural and common-sense 
questions. Why did the armor-plate manufacturers decline to 
tell the cost of an article which they wished to seli? 

Mr. PENROSE, I can answer the Senator now, if he wants 


me to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? ; 

Mr. PENROSE. With so much reckless misstatement and 
demagogic appeal I have hesitated to interrupt Senators 

Mr. DANIEL. I decline to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. But I want to take a moment now on this 
matter. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 


declines to yield. 
Mr. PENROSE, All right. 
Mr. DANIEL, Iwill not be interrupted by any gentleman who 


8 me with any such language. 1 consider it is very 
unbecoming to him, and unbecoming to the Senate. 

I ask the question, Why did the armor-plate manufacturers de- 
cline to tell the Government the cost of the article? Evidently 
they consider it for their interest not to answer. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. HANNA] said that they were right not to answer; 
that they were right to conceal from this Government what was 
the reasonable cost, and consequently what would be the reason- 
able price of this article. When I asked the Senator from Ohio 
what sources of information the Secretary of the Navy would 
have, if we confide this authority to him, that we do not 
or that are not accessible to us, if the factory men would not an- 
swer, he said they could ask experts. Mr. President, that is just 
what has been done. Experts have been asked, and the only in- 
formation that is obtainable upon this subject has been embodied 
in a report, and that report has been basic to this contest. 

So if now the Senate should reverse the action that it took but 
a few days ago we are in this attitude, that the 3 manu - 
facturers will be silent and refuse to answer, they will know that 
Senators upon the floor of the United States Senate advise them 
to keep silent. The Secretary of the Navy will have no source of 
information upon this subject that has not been all along accessi- 
ble to that Department and to us, but an appropriation of public 
money will be made, and he will be impelled by the loud cries 
which are made here and elsewhere to surrender to the armor-plate 
factories upon the ground that a public enemy requires that he 
shall hurry up and build the Navy and can not wait until next 
December therefor. 

Mr. President, the United States has no public enemy that I 
know of. We are at peace with every independent nation of the 
world, We have no question with any independent nation of the 
world that seems to be brewing war. We are building coast for- 
tifications; we have an addition to our Navy in the course of con- 
struction; and I can conceive of no public outcry more disparag- 
ing to the power and more detrimental and disastrous to the 
interests and the dignity of this nation than to have it proclaimed 
in the Senate of the United States that we are in perpetual emer- 
gency and that we can not wait for December to buy armor plate 
for an ironclad vessel, even in these halcyon days of profound 


peace. 

There has never been a day in the history of this Republic when 
its people were more at e with themselves than they are now, 
There are no Indian tri upon our frontier to alarm us, We 
have no neighbor, either north or south, except one of 1 
and continual friendship and of inability to harm us. e have 
a 5 the nations of the world that would make any 
nation to picka quarrel with us; and yet the profound peace 


at home and abroad is to be broken, and alarming and panic 
cries are to be given forth to the public, and the Senate on busi- 
ness principles is to be invoked at the last hour of its session to 
reverse the view of business principles that it took three days ago 
and to overrule the unanimous judgment of this Oey, 

Copy English doctrines, said the Senator from West Virginia 
a few days ago. 


There they make enormous appropriations in 
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bulk and turn them all over to the cabinet ministers and hold 
them responsible. I beg leave to say to the honorable Senator 
from West Virginia and to those who concur with him that no 
recent experience in lumping appropriations, whetber for the 
World's Fair in Paris or for anything else with which this Gov- 
ernment is connected, has won for that system any additional 
favor. According to my judgment, it is the loosest and most im- 
proper form of ap ropriation, the one most liable to be abused, 
and the one which, even under the utmost care of honest officers, 
it is very dificult to keep from being abused, Specific appropria- 
tions for specific purposes, with the amount named and the pur- 
pose to which they are to be applied, these are the great life- 
preservers of the Treasury. 

It is my impression that the swelling hearts of American patriot- 
ism which greet the ideals of a great navy so greatly to the edifi- 
cation of the Senstor from Wisconsin will find many large offsets 
in the shrinking pockets of the same patriots before they get 
through paying the bills which this Congress has imposed upon 
them. Ido not believe that the American people are so unintelli- 
gent, nor do I believe that they are so indifferent to their interests, 
as not to care how much public money we spend, nor what we 
spend it for. I donot believe that they wish us further to imitate 
the imperialistic notions of Great Britain. An English cabinet 
minister may be confided in by Parliament. because an English 
cabinet minister is responsible to Parliament. 

If that minister does not act in accordance with the views of 
Parliament, a vote of want of confidence will turn him out, for 
the English machine is in many respects more accessible and 
more responsible to the touch of representative and of public 

inion than our own. But in our Government it is different. 

he Cabinet minister is not responsible to Congress save in that 
broad, general, and intangible way in which everybody is re- 
sponsible for what he does to his whole country; and nothing 
could be more unfortunate to our Republic than to imitate and 
thrust into its institutions a scheme which suits the British con- 
stitution, which has a coordinate 8 in the British consti- 
tution to cooperate with it, and Which can have none in ours. 

Mr. President, we have been told that the Government can not 
get experts at any reasonable price if we have an armor-plate fac- 
tory. We do our public printing here by Government institu- 
tion. We build ships in our navy-yards. We construct swords 
and cannon and muskets in our Government workshops; and who 
shall tell the United States of America to-day, when it has a mo- 
nopoly demonding of it what the common information and the 
common sense of this body tell it is an extortionate demand, that 
it shall not copy its own example in other respects as to both naval 
and land warfare and provide itself, without extravagance. with 
the necessary armor of public defense? 

I know that there are some private institutions in this country 
which pay their employees much larger salaries than any Gov- 
ernment salaries, but let me ask this question: Can any Senator 
upon this floor, can any man familiar with American history, 

l me of a single case in which Congress authorized a public 
office or a public employment and fixed a salary where there were 
not worthy and a superabundance of applicants? We have not 
lacked for expert men to build ships. e have not lacked for 
expert men to construct cannon. e do not lack for expert men 
to make muskets, and the United States will never lack for ex- 
pert men to do anything responsive to the demands of an honorable 
and dignified public employment and to the compensation of a 
fair salary, such as Congress has fixed or may fix for the work. 

We know, and the public know, how it is that there are many 
exaggerated salaries in this country. A monopoly is formed, com- 
prenon is cut out, stock is watered and put upon the market, 

onds are issued, and then a few men get enormous salaries, and 
the people are compelled to pay 33 per cent, 50 per cent, or 100 per 
cent more for the article. But we can not copy and we never 
will copy the ideals of those concerns, They are abnormal and 
are not consistent with any business principle. 

I wiil say for myself that I would stay here until Christmas be- 
fore I would turn over this matter without so providing as clearly 
to protect and defend the public interest; and I would express it 
as my opinion that it would be better to let the ship wait for its 
armor until next winter, until the winter of the next year follow- 
ing, than to surrender the doctrine and the principle upon which 
we have stood here, : 

As stated by the Senator from Nebraska, this is now the climax 
of the five years’ fight. As climacteric of that fight here on June 
1 of the present year the Senate expressed its judgment; and I 
may certainly congratulate the honorable gentlemen who have so 
diligently and so worthily maintained that fight that at the end 
of the battle the Senate of the United States unanimously con- 
curred in their judgment and that the business principles of the 
Senator from Ohio were wholly satisfied. 

I am not willing upon the passionate exhortation of gentlemen 
who have pride in the American Navy, of gentlemen who fear 
they may be here detained—I am not willing on any plea tosurren- 
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der the judgment of the whole Senate of the United States to an: 
new scheme; and whatever may be the result, I shall carry wi 
me as the memory of this battle the pleasing reflection that this 
whole body has indorsed the sentiments and the principles by 
which we stand as worthy of their own ce geri and as con- 
sistent with the interest of the American peop e. 

HALE. Mr. President, it is only forty minutes before 3 


Mr. 
o'clock, and I 1 we may now have a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the 
question? 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have been here during this five 


years’ fight to which the Senator from Virginia has just referred, 


and to which the Senator from Nebraska referred. We have 
made the fight each year, gaining in the number of votes against 
this robbery each year. As the Senator from Virginia said, we 
have reached the point where not only a majority but a unani- 
mous vote of the Senate has indorsed the principle for which we 
have fought, and I for one do not propose to surrender when the 
victory is won. T 

Mr. President, there is more than the price of the armor, as ex- 
orbitant as it is, at stake, but a principle is at stake, It is pro- 
posed here that the Senate shall surrender its legislative func- 
tions, transfer them to a bureau officer, and it is part of ascheme 
to make that a permanent thing, not only with reference to this 
but with reference to other legislation. The precedent is sought 
to be established here, and it will be permanent, if possible, with 
reference to this armor. 

Mr. President, for the last five years the Senate has declared 
and the House has concurred that $300 was a sufficient price for 
armor; but in order that the building up of our Navy should not 
stop, we have each year yielded to the trust. We have each year 
surrendered to them this far, that as to the ships under construc- 
tion we wonld allow them to rob us, in order that those ships 
might be finished. But we have gone further and said In the 
future no further contracts shall be made at a higher price than 
$203 a ton.” What has happened? The next year we were met 
with the same proposition: Here are three or four or five more 
ships waiting for armor.” They say to yon, you can not get the 
armor at $300 a ton, because the trust will not furnish it. 

Now, you must surrender again this year to the trust for these 
three vessels, bə held up and be robbed, or yon will be guilty of 
stopping the bnilding up of the American Navy. And again the 
next year we have surrendered and have passed another bill, 
again saying, “Hereafter we will not pay more than $300.” We 
Lave done that each year for five years, and the result has been 
in each year of the five years that the armor trust has held us up 
and got every dollar that it wanted for every pound of armor we 
bought. How much longer are we going to pretend to fcol our- 
selves and attempt to fool the country with any such monkey 
business as that? 

Mr. President, it is unworthy of this great legislative body so 
to trifle with this question. . Why is it that we have been held up 
each year? Simply because we haye made the mistake each year, 
after we fixed the price of armor at $300 a ton, of not going astep 
further and saying thatif the Secretary of the Navy could not get 
it at that price he should build an armor plant. I offered that 
amendment five years ago. It was voted down. It has been 
offered each year since. We have unfortunately failed to adopt 
it. If that amendment had been five years ago, we would 
ha ve got every pound of armor we wanted at $300 a ton or we would 
have a plant of our own. The plant would have been finished 
three years ago and been in working operation now and for the 
last three ready to turn out the armor as fast as we wanted it for 
the Navy, and not only armor, but the best armor in the world, 
and without blowholes or plugs in it. 

Shall we continue this costly and humiliating mistake? Do we 
want to continue the mistake use we want to continue to let 
this trust rob the Treasury? 

It is proposed now to go even further than we have gone be- 
fore, and not only to submit to be held up for the three vessels 
now under construction, but to turn the whole matter over atso- 
lutely to the Secre of the Navy and let the Government 
through him be rob for the rest of time withont any limit. 
There is no use for us to try to fool ourselves about this matter. 
We owe a duty to ourselyes and to the country. I want to see 
the Navy built 1 I want to see this country have the biggest 
navy in the world. I want to see it with a navy that can whip 
the navies of the world; but that is notallI want. I do not want, 
while you are doing that, at the same time to license greed to put 
its long and felonious fingers into the pockets of the people of the 
United States and rob them continuonsly and without limit. It 
is not necessary to do that to build up the Navy. When we were 
at war with Spain I submitted to this robbery, as infamous as it 
was, because I was willing for the country to submit to robbery 
if it were necessary while we were facing a foreign foe, in order 
that we might equip every battle ship necessary. 

If we were at war to-day, I would say surrender to them again 
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if necessary to get the armor we need for the present. But, as 
the Senator from Virginia has said, we are in a state of profound 
peace; the world has respect for our prowess. The combined na- 
tions of the world could not invade our shores and conquer us if 
we did not have a single battleship. You might sink to-morrow 
every battle ship and crniser we have, and all the nations of the 
world would not dare to march their armies upon our soil. K 
Mr. President, I can not allow this matter to pass without again 
putting into the RECORD and calling to the attention of the Senate 
and the country the official facts that-prove the extent of this 
robbery. Do 275 say turn it over to the Secretary of the Navy to 
investigate? e have had it investigated. Both Houses of Con- 
gress have investigated the price of armor. The Secretary of the 
Navy has investigated it, and here is his report. What does that 


report say? 

e cost of a ton of armor includes the following items: 
Material im Inoow nce. soon soc ep wd E E PA A AN $30.10 
Materials consumed in manufacture 56.75 
JJJJ pmmßß :::. 8 43.50 
Keeping plant ready for use 9.80 
NOD e e aa elon 2.36 
Office expenses and contingenci es 3.34 
Administration, superintendents, and engineering 21.40 


That is everything that goes into a ton of armor except nickel, 
which is about $18 or $20 a ton, What does it amount to? One 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars and thirty cents a ton. 

Now, what is be added to that to get the complete cost of 
armor? Add $20 for your nickel, and you have got $187.30. 

I ask any Senator who thinks that we ought to pay the price 
this trust asks to name any other expense or item that should be 
added to thisarmor. There are theexpenses. There are the nec- 
essary ingredients, including labor, including all the materials, 
including contingencies—which covers the spoiled plates—includ- 
ing the pay for superintendents, including the pay for keeping 
the plant ready waiting to work when they have no orders, in- 
cluding incidental shop expenses, including office mses and 
contingencies, including administration, superintendence, and 
engineering, including all the materials consumed in the manu- 
facture of a ton. What else ought to be added? There is the re- 
sult of an official investigation by the Navy Department. 

I again call upon any Senator in this Chamber to name a single 
item that ought to be added to that list of expenses. re is 
the business pr ition of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna] 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]? I wish they 
were here. Probably they could suggest what item can be added 
to that, There is one more that Mr. Carnegie claims should be 
added. Here is his letter to the Secretary of the Navy. What is 
that item? On page 50 of this report is the letter from the Car- 
negie Company to the Secretary. Mr, Carnegie claims that they 
ought to be allowed 5 per cent in addition for the maintenance of 
the plant, which he says would be $150,000 a year, inasmuch as the 
plant had cost him $3,000,000. The Secretary says, however, 
the plant did not cost more than one and a half million dollars, 
and the Secretary says that 5 p cent, if connted at all, ought to 
be counted on a million and a half instead of $3,000,000. But Mr. 
Carnegie claims it ought to be 5 per cent on $3,000,000. 

Now, what is 5 percent? It is $150,000 a year, that they say that 
we should pay them for maintenance, If you divide that by the 
number of tons of armor we buy, how much would it add to each 
ton? I wish to call the attention of Senators to this because Mr. 
Herbert added this on to the cost of armor when he said $400 
was a good price and a big profit. Mr. Herbert figured it this way: 
He says they claim $150,000 a year for maintenance. He says 
then we must divide that, if we allow it, by the number of tons 
of armor we give them each year to make. How many tons did he 
figure that year we would give them? Here it is. He figured that 
that year we would give them 2,500 tons. Therefore he divided 
$150,000 by 2,500, and he got what? Sixty dollars a ton. This, he 
says, must be added to the cost of each ton of armor, so they will 
get the $150,000, there being but 2,500 tons of armor ordered, So 
this $60 per ton was included in the $400 estimate. 

How many tons are in this bill? Suppose we admit everything 
Mr. Carnegie claims—that is, that in addition to the $187 a ton he 
ought to have 5 per cent for maintenance. That is $150,000, 
even if we admit that his plant cost $3,000,000, while Secretary 
Herbert says that it is not worth more than $1,500,000. Besides, 
Mr. Herbert says on page 81 of his report that we have paid above 
a fair profit enough already to more than pay for the plant. How 
many tons of armor are provided for in this bill? The 3 bat- 
tle ships already authorized alone, to say nothing of the 14 war 
ships in all provided for in this bill, would make 9,000 tons of 


armor, Divide $150,000 by the 9,000 tons, and what do you get? 
Sixteen dollars a ton would be all we would have to add to the 
$187.80 a ton with this big order. That would be $203 a ton. So 
when Mr. Herbert added $60 a ton in order that they could get 


the $150,000 for maintenance, we would have to add but $18 a ton 
with this big order; and when we count the whole 14 vessels, it 
would not be more than twoanda half dollars a ton. That makes 
aremarkable difference. It reduces Mr. Herbert's estimate at least 
850 a ton. So on a 9,000-ton order, according to Mr. Herbert's es- 
timate, the price should be only $350 a ton. 

4 me: HANNA. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me a ques- 

on 


Mr. BUTLER, Certainly. Iam glad the Senator has comein, 

Mr. HANNA. If the re ar the works is 2,500 tons per 
annum, and they manufacture 9,000 tons, it would take them about 
four years to make it. So the figures are not correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Secretary did not say that their capacity. 
was only 2,500 tons. 


Mr. A. Iwill state that at that time that was the ca- 
pacity of their works. 
Mr. BUTLER, What is their capacity now, 1 will ask the 


Senator? 

Mr, PENROSE. I can inform the Senator that the capacity of 
those establishments is under 2,000 tons annually, 

Mr, BUTLER. Of both establishments? 

Mr. PENROSE. That is, of each. 

Mr. BUTLER. They have shrunk, then, since 1896, because one 
of them had acapacity of more than 2,500 tons perannum, When 
did they shrink in their capacity to put out armor? 

Mr, PENROSE. I wish to state to the Senator for his informa- 
tion that I mean that each one has a capacity of less than 2,000 
tons, making about 4,000 tons for both. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, we evidently need an armor 
plant in addition to these two concerns, if that is all they can do, 
with 14 ships ordered by this bill. When would they ever be able 
to turn out the armor? It would be about nine years before they 
could give us the armor for the ships provided in this bill. There- 
fore we need an armor plant in addition to those establishments, 
Zhe Senator has proved too much for his comfort and for his con- 

tion. 

Iam glad the Senator from Ohio came in, because he based his 
argument upon this $100 a ton proposition, the estimate made by 
Secretary Herbert, and then he proceeded to say that the price of 
materials had gone up since then. He proceeded to say that 
chrome had to go in at about $30 a ton in addition to the erp 
process, and royalty about thirty or forty dollars a ton, and that 
would run it up to $445. Therefore he claimed that $445 was a 
more liberal estimate for the Government than the estimate made 
by Secretary Herbert, But the quantity of the order has every- 
thing to do with the estimate. 

If the Senator from Ohio had read carefully this report he would 
see that Secretary Herbert stated that that was made on the basis 
that we gaye but small orders each year for armor. He says in this 
report t one reason we have to pay them such a big price is 
that they only work a little of the time and they HAVE RoS to 
koop their plant standing there and ready for use; that if they 
could run it all the time they could do it much cheaper. He gives 
that as one of his reasons for saying that $400 a ton would be a 
good profit, but not unreasonable, That was his main reason for 
putting it that high, as he states himself. 

Now, here we propose to tax their capacity, to run them day and 
night, and then it would take them nine years to give us the armor; 
and yet it is claimed that the price should not be lower than when 
we gave them a thousand tons only a year, but that it should be 


her. 

. President, there is another item figured by Mr. Herbert to 
get up to the $400, and I want to call the attention of the Senate 
toit. He ed it not because, he said, he thought it ought to 
be in there, but, he said, to be on the safe side, to be more than 
fair, he was going to admit all that they claimed. That is what 
he says in his report. Now, what did he add next? Listen, and 
hear where he got the 8400 from. He added to the $187.30 the 
$60, making $247.30. And for what? For maintenance. That is 

use we had a small order. Then what next did he do? Lis- 
ten! I wish to have the attention of Senators to this, for I want 
you all to know just how Secretary Herbert got up to $400. You 
must know this before you vote, because then you can not plead 
ignorance if you vote wrong. 

Mr. President, the armor-plate factories contended that they 
ought to have 50 per cent more than a fair price. For what rea- 
son? Here is their contention. Listen! On account of uncer- 
tainty of future orders.” On account of uncertainty of the Gov- 
ernment giving us future orders, on the orders that we do take 
we ought to have 50 per cent advance. Let me read what the 
Secretary says. He says: 

I admit that there is some uncertainty about future contracts, and in view 
of the fact that these contractors have heretofore established plants on the 
faith that the Government would give them work, which now we may not 
do, I add 50 per cent to the cost of the armor, as they request. 


How much is that? He had gotten the cost only up to about 
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$250. Then he adds how much? One hundred and twenty-five 
dollars simply because of the uncertainty of future contracts, the 
‘only reason under heaven, and that runs it to $375. Then he 
threw in 825 for good measure, this making the 8400 per ton. Do 
you tell me that when we are giving them orders here that will 
run them day and night and enough to last nine years in this bill. 
we ought to add 50 per cent for uncertainty of future contracts? 
And yet that estimate of $400 was made on that basis. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I have shown above, the cost of this armor is but $187.30 a 
ton. Then add, say, 810 a ton for maintenance and nothing for 
uncertainty, and you have $197.30 a ton for armor. And if you 
were to add every item of increased cost claimed by the Senator 
from Ohio, you can not get it up to $300 a ton. 

The Senator from Ohio evidently had not read the report, or he 
would have been more frank and candid with the Senate. Ican 
not understand it on any other hypothesis than that somebody 
fooled him and told him what was in it and misled him, and that 
he never saw the report. Here it is. It is on page 83. Ifthe 
Senator wants to investigate it I will send a page for a copy and 
send it to him and give him time to look at it. 

Business proposition! Would the Senator from Ohio ever be 
caught in a business proposition like that on his own account? 
No. If he had he would be poorer than I am to-day. 

Mr, President, if this estimate of $400 made by Mr. Herbert is 
correct and fair, then with the orders that we give in this bill for 
14 vessels we should not pay more than 8300 a ton for armor. 
This gives at least a clear profit of $75 a ton. 

If anybody can reply to those facts, I want to hear from him. 
I challenge contradiction; and yet with those facts placed before 
us it is proposed that we not only give them $445 a ton, but in ad- 
dition to that we surrender and say tothe Secretary of the Navy, 
“Pay what you please,” The Senator from Ohio says that the 
Secretary of the Navy knows what our opinion is and will be 
governed by it. He will know that we surrendered and have 
taken back our opinion if we do surrender, and he will be guided 
by that instead of the former votes; and he would be justified to 
some extent in doing it. 

Mr. President, this is the most outrageous and absurd proposi- 
tion that was ever put before any legislative body in the history 
of the world. How any man could expect to get a vote in the 
Senate for such a proposition in the face of these facts is beyond 
my comprehension. 

r. President, I know Senators are anxious for a vote; but I have 
just begun the ventilation of this business. I regret that it is 
ate in the session. I appealed to the Senator from Maine a few 
days ago not to let this matter drag here until the last hours of 
the session, because I wanted time to ventilate it when it did come 
up. But here it comes at the last hour, just as I was afraid it 
would, when I am appealed tō to let us have a vote. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us take the vote. I suppose the trust will win, and that 
the robbery and loot will begin, or, rather, continue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 3 is on recat to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BURROWS (when his name was called), I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY]. 

Mr. SPOONER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TURLEY], who is absent 
from the city, and unless his colleague can assure me as to how 
he would vote 

Mr, BATE. I think my colleague would vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. SPOONER. Then I will vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Creat Cuitton]. Iwill transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] and vote *‘ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas (after having voted in the negative). 
I am paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], 
who is absent from the Senate, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BUTLER (after haying voted in the negative), I have a 
ponerel pair with the Senator from Maryland . WELLINGTON]. 

understand that on this yote he is paired with the Senator from 
en [Mr. Davis]. If that is correct, I will let my vote 
8 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
TURLEY] is absent without a pair, and I will transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. TURLEY] and let my vote stand “nay.” 

Mr. QUARLES. I suggest whether the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is not mistaken in regard to the pair he has just stated. I 
understand that my colleague [Mr. SPOONER] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TURLEY]. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator's colleague has voted. 


Mr. BERRY. He voted “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 35; as follows: 


YEAS—i9. 

Allison, Foster, McBride, 9 
Baker, LAS hs McComas, t 
Carter, linger, McEnery, Scott, 
Clark, Hanna, McMillan, Sewell, 
Cull Hans $ Shoup, 
Davis, , Hawley, y Thurston, 

boe, oar, tt, Cor Warren, 

pew, Kean, . Platt, N. Y. Wetmore, 
Elkins, Kyle, Pritchard, Wolcott. 
Fair ge, Proctor, 

NAYS—85. 
Bacon, Culberson, Mallory, Simon, 
Bard, Daniel, artin, Spooner. 
Bate, Foraker, Money, Sullivan, 
Berry. Harris, Morgan, Taliaferr 
Beverldgo, Heitfeld, Nelson, Teller, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Perkins, Ti 
Chandler, Kenney, Pettigrew, Turner, 
Clay, Lindsay, Pettus. Vest. 
Cockrell, McLaurin, Rawlins, 
NOT VOTING—I2. 

Aldrich, Caffery, Hale, Stew: 
Allen, Chilton, Jones, Nev. mae 
Burrows, Gear, McCumber, Wellin 


So Mr. PENROSE's amendment was agreed to. 

. HALE. Mr. President, there are only two amendments 
left to the bill to be acted upon, which I think will take very little 
time in conferencé; but there is only one course to take, and that 
is to go into another conference. Therefore I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its other amendments and ask for a further con- 
ference with the House of Representatives. I wish my motion to 
apply to all the Senate amendments, including the one just passed 


upon. 

‘the PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks 
that the Senate still further insist upon its amendments and ask 
for a further conference with the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the ate; and Mr, 
HALE, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. TILLMAN were appointed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brown1nG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2438) to establish a fish-hatching and fish station in the 
State of West Virginia. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the di ing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
Gt R. moe to regulate the collection of taxes in the District of 

umbia. 


COLLECTION OF TAXES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the Glen precing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11326) to regulate the col- 
lection of taxes in the District of Columbia, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their ve 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 4. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 5, 

J. H. GALLINGER, 


JAMES McMILLAN, 
THOMAS 8. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


SYDNEY E. MUDD, 


The report was agreed to. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
sundry civil a propaan bill. 

The PRESI T pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives, agreeing to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11212) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes, and 
further CHR its disagreement to amendment numbered 81. 

Mr. ALLISON. I regret that the House of Representatives 
failed to agree to amendment numbered 81, and under the circum- 
stances I feel constrained to move that the Senate recede from the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from lowa that the Senate recede from the amend- 


ment numbered 81, 


1900. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 81. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONFERENCES AND CONFERENCE REPORTS. 


Mr. ALLISON, I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to have a resolution 
passed? It will take no time whatever. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts to present a resolution? 

Mr. ALLISON, I yield. 

Mr. HOAR submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved. That the Committee on Appropriations cause to ba prepared for 


the use of the Senate a manual of the —— and practice in regard to confer- 
ences and conference reports. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY EXPOSITION, 


Mr. ALLISON. I renew my motion. 

Mr. FORAKER. I ask the Senator to withhold that motion 
for justa moment. I have two joint resolutions which I tried to 
get passed this morning in regard to expositions to be held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Toledo, Ohio. They are joint resolutions pro- 
viding that exhibitors from abroad may bring in their laborers 
under contract. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Where are these expositions to be held? 

Mr. FORAKER,. These expositions are to be held, one at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and the other at Toledo, Ohio. We have made ap- 
propriations for them, but foreign exhibitors can not arrange their 
exhibits unless they are allowed to bring in these laborers. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Do I understand that it will not interfere 
with the St. Louis Exposition? 

Mr. FORAKER, Not at all. That is perfectlysafe. They are 
hardly alike except in name. I ask leave to introduce the joint 
resolutions and to have them considered at the present time. I 
first introduce the joint resolution relating to the Toledo Expo- 
sition. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 131) authorizing foreign exhibitors 
atthe Ohio Centennial and Northwest Territory Exposition, to 
be held in Toledo, Ohio, in 1902, to bring to this country foreign 
laborers from their respective countries, for the purpose of prepar- 
ing for and making their exhibits, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FORAKER, I ask for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution, 

There being no objection, the Senate,as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engro: for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Mr. FORAKER. I nowintroduce a joint resolution in relation 
to the Buffalo Exposition. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 132) authorizing foreign exhibitors 
at the Pan-American Exposition, to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1901, to bring to this country foreign laborers from their respec- 
tive countries, for the purpose of preparing for and making their 
exhibits, under re; tions prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FORAKER. I ask for the present consideration of that 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, what fair is this? 

Mr. FORAKER. The one is at Toledo; the other at Buffalo, 


«Xe 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, yes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be 1 for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brown td, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 1746) to provide for the inspection of the boilers of 
the Alvena and Ailsa; and 


A bill (S. 4020) to amend the act of Congress approved May 14, - 
1880. entitled An act for the relief of settlers on the public lands.“ 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate to print 3,000 copies of Senate 
Miscellaneous Dogument 278, second session Fifty-third Congress. 
being a Digest of Decisions and Precedents of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and 
they were thereupon signed by the President bro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 10308) to extend to certain publications the privi- 
lege of second-class mail matter as to admission to the mails: 

A bili (H. R. 11537) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 255) to ratify an agreement with the Indians of tho 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation. in Idaho, and making appropria- 
tions to carry the same into effect; 

A bill (S. 1489) granting an increase of pension to Robert C. 
Rogers; 

A bill (S. 2111) granting a pension to Ira Doane: 

A 9 7 (S. 2497) granting an increase of pension to Sarah W. 
Rowell: 

A bill (S, 4075) to amend an act to prohibit the passage of 
cial or local laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial indebt- 
edness, etc.; 

A bill (S. 4582) for reestablishing the range lights on the Dela- 
ware River known as Finns Point range, Reecy Island range, 
and Port Penn range: 

A joint resolution (S. R. 28) relating to the use of rooms lately 
occupied by the Congressional Library in the Capitol: 

A joint resolution (S. R. 122) respecting the-unve'ling of the 
statue of Lafayette at Paris, France, July 4, 1900; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 269) making appropriation for 
payment of the salaries of certain officers in the district of Alaska 
tor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes, 


WILLIAM L. ORR. 


Mr. MASON. I am directed by the Committee on Claims to 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11738) 
for the relief of William L. Orr, and I ask that it be put on its 
passage. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STEWART. I ask leave to introduce a bill out of order. 
Mr. PETTIGREW. I demand the regular order, Mr. President. 
Mr. STEWART. I ask leave to introduce a bill. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I insist upon the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from lowa, that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business, 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator let me explain for one minute? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Iwill not. There is a resolution upon the 
table on which I want a vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. T hope the Senator from South Dakota will 
yield to the Senator from lllinois. 

Mr. MASON. It will be for only a moment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think it may have something to do with an- 
other ee fair. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. L insist on the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreein 
to the motion of the Senator from Iowa, that the Senate pr 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, 


LABOR INVESTIGATION, 


Mr, PETTIGREW. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate resolution No. 397, which is on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move to lay the motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The Senator from South Dakota moves that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate resolution No. 397, and the Senator 
from Connecticut moyes to lay the motion on the table. i 

Mr. PETTIGREW. On that I ask for the yeas and na 

Mr. CHANDLER.. Is a motion to proceed to the consideration 
of a measure subject to be laid on the table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the Chair will -rule that it 
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isnot. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from South Dakota, that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of a resolution, which will be read. 

Mr, ALLISON. Is the resolution pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. LODGE. No: it has never been reported. 

Mr, ALLISON. Themotion of the Senator from South Dakota 
is to discharge the committee from the further consideration of 
the bill, and therefore the bill is not before the Senate. 

See: I simply ask to have the resolution con- 
sidered. 

Mr. ALLISON. The resolution to discharge the committee 
from the further consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Yes. It comes over from yesterday. 

Mr. CULLOM: Read the resolution. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read theres- 
olution. 

The SECRETARY. Senate resolution No. 397 

Mr. HAWLEY. I want this thing distinctly understood. Does 
the Chair rule that my motion is not in order? 

Mr. CULLOM, What was the motion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. To lay on the table. 

Mr. LODGE. To lay on the table the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Itis not in order pending the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move to lay the motion of the Senator from 
South Dakota on the table. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the resolution is taken up, it will bein 
order to move to lay it on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is constrained to rule 
against the Senator from Connecticut, A motion to lay on the 
table is not in order under the rules of the Senate. The motion 
being nondebatable, it can not be laid on the table. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. When the resolution is once be- 
fore the Senate, then a motion to lay it on the table will be in 


order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Unquestionably. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Is not the resolution in order as coming 
over from yesterday, and therefore before the Senate, and any 
proper motion is in order? 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair- is not aware of any arrangement or suggestion that may 
have been made concerning the resolution, He will be pleased to 
be informed. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The resolution was offered yesterday and 
went over, on objection, under the rule. It therefore comes up 
regularly. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If that is the status of the reso- 
lution, it undeubtedly would come in its regular order without a 
motion. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And it is now before the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. Read it. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Let it be read. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move to lay the resolution on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let it be read first. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. PETTIGREW 
on the 5th instant, as follows: 

3535 gg ig eg ae 8 of daily 3 
of laborers and cs employed upon work for the United States 
or any Terri or the District of Columbia, . better prod. 
ucts, and for other purposes, and that eaid committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of H. R. 5450, an act to limit the effect of the 
regulation of interstate commerce between the several States in 

wares, and merchandise wholly or in 1 manufactured by convict labor or 
ms er ela or reformatory, and that both of said bills be placed upon the 


Mr. HAWLEY. I move to lay the resolution on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the caer of the Senator from Connecticut to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

Mr. PETTIGREW and Mr. TELLER called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his nanie was called). I have a general 
12 with the Senator from wig omen [Mr. WELLINGTON], but 

transfer it to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] and will 
vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON]. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. I 
should vote ‘‘nay” if he were present. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called), I have a eral 
pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. CLAY]. Not 
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seeing him in the Chamber, I withhold my vote. If he were pre- 
sent, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. GEAR]. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, Hoar]. 

Mr. BATE (when Mr. TurLEy’s name was called). My col- 
league is absent. He is paired, however, with the Senator from 
eee Mr. SPOONER]. If my colleague were here, he would 
vote “nay. 

The roll call was concluded. . 

Mr. LODGE. I announced my pair with the Senator from 


5 CLax ]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
North ota [Mr. McCumber], and will vote. I vote yea.“ 


Mr. BURROWS. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana . CAFFERY]. I withhold my vote. 
Mr. BACON. My colleague [Mr. CLAY] has been unavoidably 


called to attend to some urgent business in one of the Depart- 


ments. He left under an ement to with the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Lobo]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 28; as follows: 
YEAS—3. 

Allison, Hale, ` Stew: 
Baker. Platt, N. Y. Ta rape 
Beveri tor, Vest, 
Chandler, Hawley, les, Warren, 
Pair = Ryle’ Scott, Walesa” 
3535 ‘i 

‘oster, ` oup, 
Gallinger, McMi Siman 

NAYS—23. p 

Bacon, 8 3 3 A d 
Bard, om, cBride, e > 
cl Paniel, McEnery, Kale. 

erry, Har Mallory, ‘erro, 
Butler, Heitfeld, rend Teller, 
Carter, Jones, Ney. Money, 
Clark, enney, Nelson, Turner. 

NOT VOTING—2. 

Aldrich, Davis, McCumber, Rawlins, 
Allen, Depew, cLaurin, Spooner, 
Burrows, Martin, Turley, 
Caffery, Frye, Morgan, Well. 
Chilton, A Perkins, 
Clay, Hoar, ‘ettus, 
Cc Jones, Ark. Pritchard, 


So the resolution was laid on the table. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brown1inG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had a 
to the concurrent resolution of the Senate to print 13,650 copies of 
the . Con upon the reception and acceptance of 
N yore et of eral Grant presented by the Grand Army of the 

epublic. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the con- 
current resolution of the Senate to print and bind 16,500 copies of 
the p gs in upon the acceptance of the statues of 
Thomas H. Benton and Francis P. Blair. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the concurrent resolution of the Senate to print 6,000 additional 
copies of the eulogies upon the late Richard P. Bland, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Missouri. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: - 

A bill (S. 4020) to amend the act of Congress approved May 14, 
1880, entitled “An act for the relief of settlers on the public lands;” 


and ° 
A bill (H. R. 11326) to regulate the collection of taxes in the 
District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF COAL-LAND LAWS TO ALASKA, 


Mr. PLATT of New York. I wish to call up the bill (H. R. 
5763) to extend the coal-land laws to the districtof Alaska. I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It pro to extend to the district of Alaska so much of the pub- 
lic-land laws of the United States as relate to coal lands, namely, 
sections 2347 to 2352, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


1900. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


51 0 THURSTON, IJ ask unanimous consent to call up House 
i 15. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. I 
wish to see if we can not have a little order. A bill has just 
passed and nobody back in this part of the Chamber could have 
any idea what the bill was, 

Mr. HALE. I wish to call attention 

Mr. TELLER. I do not want to interfere with the Senator 
from Nebraska. I think his bill is a proper one to be passed, but 
I want a little order here so that we may know what the bill is. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in the confusion that exists in the 
Chamber every sort of a proponon that nobody knows anything 
about gets through. I have just learned that on the Military 
Academy appropriation bill a proposition that had not been put 
on by either House, providing for Senatorial cadets, which neither 
House put on, has n taken by the conferees and put on that 
bill; and, with nobody knowing anything about it, it has passed 
the Senate and the report has been accepted. It is an outrage. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Can it not be reconsidered? 

Mr.HALE. It may have been signed already. It is taking ad- 
vantage by a conference committee of an appropriation bill of all 
bills where the conferees are trusted by the Senate not to put on 
new matter; but this has been put on, and in the confusion which 


porn in the Chamber has through, and nobody knew it. 
never heard of it or knew that it had passed until this very mo- 
ment. 


Mr. SEWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. I talked with the Senator about it. It is not his 
fault. 1 talked with him beforehand. He said the committee 
would not think about putting it on; yet it was put on. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator state what he refers to? 

Mr. HALE. The proposition for Senatorial cadets, which 
neither House put on. 

Mr, VEST. On the Military Academy bill? > 

Mr. HALE. On the Military Academy bill. It was discussed 
in the Senate and abandoned, and when it got into conference it 
was put on. I consulted with the Senator, and he said the con- 
ference committee would not dare to put on anything which had 
not been put on in either House; e ae I learn that the proposi- 
tion was put on, and it was reported, and nobody knowing any- 
thing about it, it has passed. 

Now, if on appropriation bills where the Senatorial conferees 
are entirely trusted by this body new matter that has not been 
put on by either House, repudiated in both, will be inserted and 
stealthily pushed through in the confusion that obtains in the last 
days, there is no security against any form of legislation. 

Mr. SEWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Task the Senator from Maine who the con- 
ferees were? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I ask—— 

Mr, HALE. I know I consulted the Senator from New Jersey, 
who knows the importance. of not haying these things done, and 
he told me that it would not be thought of for a moment. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Icall the attention of the Senator from Maine 
to the fact 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There can be no order in the 
Senate Chamber unless Senators observe the rule. The Senator 
from New Jersey rose to propound a question to the Senator from 
Maine, as the Chair understood. 

Mr. SEWELL. I wish to say that I was one of the conferees, 
and the Senator from Maine is entirely mistaken, I will read the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Now let me say that all cadets 

Mr. SEWELL. Allow me to make a statement. 

Mr. HALE. All naval cadets are appointed by the President. 
All West Point cadets are 9 technically by the President. 
But when the number of ets is enlarged for the purpose of 

iving to Senators cadets it is always done in the form of the 
President appointing. Nobody else can appoint a cadet. But if 
anything was settled by the discussion in the body, it was that 
poop atts should be made to put on the feature of Senatorial 
cadets. 

Mr. SEWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. FORAKER. Will not the Senator inform us where that 
was done and by whom? * 0 

Mr. HALE. I never heard until a moment ago that it had been 


done. 
Mr. FORAKER. I heard yesterday that it had been done in 
m oE: Mr. HULL, of the House, was here and was talking 
ut it. 
Mr. STEWART. I think we ought to allow the Senator from 
New Jersey to make a statement. 
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Mr. SEWELL. The clause in the bill, as it passed the Senate, 
section 4, is as follows: 

SEC. 4. That the corps of cadets shall consist of 1 from each Congressional 
district, 1 from each Territory, 1 from the ee of Columbia, and 50 from 
the United States at large, not more than 2 of whom shall be appointed from 
1 be appointed by the President, and be actual 

mal or Territorial districts, or of the District of 


pointed. 

That threw it open to conference, and the House insisted on the 
original clause that the Senate adopted in the bill for the increase 
of artillery, and the Senate conferees gave way. 

Mr. HALE. That was on another bill. 

Mr.SEWELL. Just so; but the provision had the support of 
the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE, Iam glad the Senator stated that, that the refuge 
of the conferees is that, not on this bill but on another bill, the 
proposition had been embodied by the Senate. Of course, if the 
conferess, who are implicitly trusted by the bodies, instead of 
confining themselves to the one distinctive bill that is under con- 
sideration are allowed to go outside of that and say mas because 
on another bill entirely different Senatorial action been taken 
or House action has been taken, and that therefore they put it on 
in conference, there is no safety. 

Mr. SEWELL. Allow me to state that the clause which I have 
read in the bill was open to amendment by the conferees; the 
House conferees insisted on amending it, and the Senate conferees 
gave way and made a report to that effect. 

Mr. CHANDLER, hat did the conference do? 

Mr. HALE. They went beyond what either House had done 

Mr. CHANDLER, The Senator has not stated what they did” 

Mr. SEWELL. The conference authorized the appointment of 
2 from each State by the President, not in addition to the 50, but 
cutting down his appointments to 20. It was perfectly within the 
right of the conferees in every sense to do it. 

Mr. HALE. Now, can the Senator assume, seeing that the Presi- 
dent must appoint all, any form that would establish Senatorial 
cadets more effectually than the proposition that two shall be ap- 
pointed from each State? 

Mr. SEWELL. It is perfectly within the right of the President 
to appoint them. There was nothing said about Senators recom- 
mending them, 

Mr. HALE, That is true about West Point and Annapolis to- 
day, but you can not conceive a scheme for Senatorial cadets de- 
vised where the language could be better adapted for that purpose 
than what has been put on by the conference, two from each 
State. Of course that means Senatorial cadets, . 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask a question? As I understand it, the 
amendment that we passed here on the Military Academy bill pro- 
vided that not more than two should be taken from each State. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. From any State. 

Mr. LODGE. From any State. 

Mr. HALE. It limited the number. 

Mr. LODGE, It limited the number to 50. It provided that 
not more than two should be taken from any one State, That 
amendment that we put on here was an entirely new amendment, 
was it not? 

Mr. SEWELL. Les. 

Mr. LODGE. Then is not that amendment open to remodeling 
in conference? 

; Mr.SEWELL, That is just what I was saying. 
erees 

Mr. HALE. Ihaveneverknown wherea number or an amount 
had been in controversy that a conference ever have ventured 
openly in putting on either an amount or a number other than 
either House had considered, If that is done, everything is open. 
If that is done, an appropriation by the House for $100,000 that 
has been increased to $200,000 by the Senate can be made by con- 
ference $2,000,000. 

That is embodying the power of legislation not in either House 
nor in both Houses, but in committees of conference. Itis the 
most dangerous kind of legislation. Itis what both Houses ought 
to set themselves religiously against. It is what our Committee 
on Appropriations has ray be made its fight upon, that it will 
never exceed what has been done either by one House or another, 
and will put no new matter on that has not been put on by either 


The con- 


House. 
I sup itis too late; [suppose the same spirit that has brought 
this in hurried it through that door to the ident and that it 


has been signed. I fancyso. I fancy we are remediless; but I 
call attention to the fact that it will always be found, if conferees 
are willing to take the advantage which in their closed room and 
closed door we give to them, of putting on matter that neither 
House has put on, or exceeding the limitations fixed by both 
Houses, we are at the mercy of committees of conference, and 
never so much so as in the last two or three days of asession, I 
protest against it. 


Mr. CULLOM. I should like to say 

Mr, DANIEL. The Senator will move to reconsider? 

Mr. HALE. I presume the bill has been signed, 

Mr. BATE. I recolleet, sir 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SEWELL. For one moment. 

Mr. BATE. I belong to that committee, and I heard it dis- 
cussed there. This very proposition was presented to the Senate 
and was voted down, and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Cock- 
RELL] madea . against it. I remember that this very propo- 
sition was voted down. F 

Mr. SEWELL. I wish to say that the conferees met with this 
question, one as to tho increase of cadets, entirely open, and the 
conferees on the part of the House insisted on the increase. The 
conferees on the aaa of the Senate, knowing that a similar increase 
had passed this y in another bill, thought that they were doing 
a perfectly proper thing to adopt the amendment offered by the 
House conferees. 

Mr. HALE. 1 200 cadets had been proposed? 

Mr, SEWELL. should not have agreed to it, because the 
Senate had not approved 200, They had approved this number, 

Mr. CULLOM. I wish to say 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

r. SEWELL. I yield. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to say simply that back of all this is 
the evil of making appropriation bills carriers for all kinds of 
legislation, That is true of this bill as well as many other of the 
appropriation bills about which we have had trouble this year, 
Mr. SEWELL. I will say to the Senator from Illinois that the 
Military Academy e e. bill is unique in itself. All the 
legislation for the Military Academy goes on that appropriation 
bill, and the increase of cadets upon it is perfectly proper. 

Mr. CULLOM, As I remember it, there is a provision for the 
promotion of a major-general and a brigadier-general on that bill 
a 


80. 

Mr. SEWELL. Yes, sir; and very 795 wade f too. 

Mr. HALE. That was put in by either one House or the other; 
but in this case neither House put it on the bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I will call the attention of the Senator from 
Maine to another exhibition of this kind of surreptitious or un- 
fair advantage in an enactment upon a conference report last 
year. Authority was given to sue two States contrary to the 
Constitution, and we had to incorporate in an appropriation bill 
a repeal of that sneaking thing which went through last winter 
by reason of a conference committee exceeding their authority. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know that I would call it sneaking, but 
it can be best characterized as furtive legislation, That is what 
it is. . 

Mr. SEWELL. Does the Senator from Maine mean to say to 
the Senate that he never increased the number of cadets at An- 
napolis under similar circumstances? 

r. HALE. In conference? 

Mr. SEWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. Never, never. : 

Mr. SEWELL, Does he mean to say that it is improper to 
do so? 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly it is improper. : 

Mr. SEWELL. I disagree with the Senator entirely. 

Mr. HALE. There is where the Senator and I disagree, and 
that is the line of demarcation. 

Mr. SEWELL. I remember when the Senator from Maine 

Mr. HALE. On another bill? s 

Mr. SEWELL. It does not make any difference. 

Mr. HALE. There is where the Senator and I disagree. 

Mr, SEWELL. When the Senate itself, in deliberate judg- 
ment 

Mr. HALE. On another bill? 

Mr. SEWELL. On another bill passed the same amendment 
as the amendment agreed upon here? J . 

Mr. BERRY. The Senate reversed that judgment on this bill 
and refused to do it, ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will please address the 


Chair, 

Mr. BERRY. The Senate had reversed in the last bill their 
action and refused to put it in. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. ident, may I be permitted a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ill the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yield to the Senator from Illinois? The Chair suggests that 
this debate is proceeding by consent. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield? 

Mr. SEWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MASON. I do not care to make any extended remarks, but 
I wish to suggest to those upon the floor who are offended with 
the legislation that there is nothing in the bill to compel any Sen- 
ator to avail himself of the privilege of naming a cadet, 
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Mr. HALE. That does not answer the question. The moment ` 
this becomes a law every Senator is pushed by his constituents to 
nominate a man. 
des PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Dlinois has 

ə floor. 

Mr. MASON. That does not answer the question, and yet it 
does. The facts are these: This is the practice and has been. 
For what pu: e are your committees of conference limited in 
their deliberations? For the sole purpose that they shall bring in 
a eel which shall conform to the intention and judgment of 
the body they represent. I say that it is a mere technical com- 
plaint against this committee. Iam not on the committee, but 
this body having in its deliberate judgment expressed itself in 
favor of an increase in the number of cadets at West Point when 
the conferees representing that branch of the law-making power 
insist upon that increase in the number of cadets, I say it is a 
mere technical objection to the conferees upon our part to say, 
“ You exercised the judgment of the body you represent, but it 
was on another bill.” Suppose it was on another bill? The Sen- 
ate had expressed itself in favor of the increase, and a very wise 
increase it is to be. It is a necessity agreed upon by all. 

Whether it is done under the technical rules, as some men con- 
strue them, or not, we who are new-in this business have great 
faith in the distinguished Senator from New Jersey who has made 
this explanation. I for one am surprised at the contention and 
the complaint, knowing the spirit and the willingness of the Sen- 
ate of the United States to have this increase, that it should be 
now criticised because we acted upon the spirit of the rule and 
not by the strict letter of the law. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, I was not on the conference 
committee, and I did not know of the action of the committee or 
of the Senate until to-day, after both had acted. I know some- 
thing of the history of the matter. It has been stated here that 
the 3 had been rejected by the Senate. As I understand 
it, the proposition was made by the House committee for a still 
larger number - two from each State and a larger number at large; 
but it went out there on a point of order. In this body on the or- 
ganization bill precisely this provision was acted upon and 
by the Senate without division or objection, as I recollect it. 

Mr. LODGE. There was a vote, if the Senator will allow me, 
and the pr ition carried, for I voted against it. 

Mr. P. OCTOR. I introduced as an amendment to this appro- 
priation bill precisely the same measure that had been SHEN 8 by 
the Senate, and it went out on a point of order. It was not con- 
sidered or acted on by the Senate, but it had been, and they had 
approved it very strongly, and I have no doubt they would have 
done so on the appropriation billif a vote could have been obtained. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then an amendment which is ruled out on 
a point of order when it is pro in the Senate can be put in 
by a conference committee. That I understand is the state of the 
case. It seems to me, Mr. President, that a most dangerous power 
has been exerted by this conference committee, 

Mr. PROCTOR. I did not say any such thing. : 

Mr. CHANDLER. Two or three times within the last few 
years the subject has been discussed. The limitations of confer- 
ence committees are, or ought to be, Well known. 

The Senator from Maine has stated the rule, I think, very clearly. 
If the two Houses differ as to amounts, as, for instance, between 
$100,000 and $200,000, it never bas been dreamed that a conference 
committee could put in $300,000. So if there had been a contro- 
versy about cadets, the question being 50 and a less number, be- 
tween the two bodies, the adoption by the conference committee 
of a clause appointing 90 cadets would be a misuse of the powers 
of a conference committee. Mr. President, there ought to be some 
way of preventing that thing from being done. One of the most 
important. points in connection with legislation is that the Senate 
shall have confidence in its conference committess, and it can not 
have confidence in its conference committees if a conference com- 
mittee can do what this conference committee has done, 


APPEALS IN EQUITY CASES, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill. 

Mr. THURSTON. I ask unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be discharged from the further consideration 
of House bill 4915, and that it be put upon its passage. 

Mr, President, I simply desire to state in this connection thata 
similar bill has been reported by the unanimous vote of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of this body. The existing law permits an ap- 

al from the granting of an injunction. This bill amends the 

aw so as to permit an appeal to the court of appeals from the ap- 

pointment of a receiver. It is asked for by the American Bar 
Association and the entire bar of the country. It is a remedial 
piece of legislation most necessary to prevent the improvident 
granting of receiverships and tying up property for years without 
a chance to be heard in an appellate court. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 


1900. 
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asks unanimous consent that the Committee on the Judiciary be 
discharged from the further consideration of a bill which will be 
read to the Senate in full. 

The Secretary read the bill (H. R. 4915) to amend the seventh 
section of the act entitled “An act to establish circuit courts of 
appeals, and to define and regulate in certain cases the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1891, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the seventh section of the act entitled “An act to 
establish circuit courts of appeals, and to define and rb, K in certain cases 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved 8, 1891, be amended so as to read as follows: 

“See. 7. That where, upon a hearing in equity in a district court or in a 
circuit court, or bya judge thereof in vacation, an injunction shall be granted 
or continued or a receiver appointed, by an interlocutory order or decree, in 
a cause in which an appeal from a final decree may be taken under 3 
visions of this act to the circuit court of appi an apponi may be en 
from such interlocutory order or decree granting or continuing such injunc- 
tion or appointing such receiver to the circuit court of a s: Provided, 
That the appeal must be taken within ent re bs from the entry of such 
order or decree, and it shall take p: ence e appellate court; and the 
proceedings in other respects in the court below shall not be stayed, unless 
otherwise ordered by that court, or by the appellate court ora judge thereof, 
during the pendency of such appeal: provided That the court below 
may in its tion require as a condition of the appeal an additional bond.“ 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to know what the views of the 
Judiciary Committee are in reference to this bill. I do not see the 
chairman of the committee here. i 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I wish to say, with the permission 
of the Senator, that I do not think a motion to discharge the 
Judiciary Committee is exactly correct or accurate. The Judi- 
ciary Committee has reported a bill upon the same subject which 
is upon the Calendar. 

` Mr., BACON. It is the same identical bill. 

Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. Now, a House bill comes over 
just like the bill which has been reported. 

Mr. THURSTON. This bill escaped my attention yesterday 
and was referred to the Judiciary Committee, 

Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. Oh, I did not understand. 

Mr. BACON. The bills are identical in language. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Now, how are we to know that this bill is 
the same as the other? 

Mr. BACON. Those of us whoare on the Judiciary Committee 
will give the Senator the assurance that that is the fact. 

Mr. THURSTON. Lassured the Senate that this is the same 
as the bill reported by our committee. 

Mr. BACON. It is identical in words. d 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iunderstand. Sometimes conference com- 
mittees deceive the Senate, and the Senator is to be forgiven if he 
wants to be entirely certain on that point. I did not hear what 
the Senator said, by the var If the members of the Judiciary 
ve erat a will say to the Senate that it is precisely the same 

111 

Mr. HALE. It is identically the same bill. 

Mr. BACON. I will say to the Senator that the bill was pre- 
pared by the committee of the bar association and furnished to 
each House- the same bill, eeoa by the bar association. 

Mr. THURSTON. I will say to the Senator, to be accurate, 
that the House has left in one word that was not in the House 
bill. So the House bill reads that “an appeal may be taken from 
an order allowing or continuing a receivership.” Our report did 
not have the word continuing! in, but that does not change it 
in any 5 at all. 

Mr. CRANDLER, Then it is not exactly the same bill. 

Mr. THURSTON. In all but one word. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the Senator said a little while ago 
that it was exactly the same bill. 

Mr. THURSTON, I did not want to quibble here over a mere 
change of language. It is the same bill to every intent and pur- 


pose. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is satisfactory. The Senator will for- 
give me for pela | the privilege of knowing the exact fact 
when an important bill of this kind is presented. 

Mr. THURSTON, I forgive the Senator from New Hampshire 
for much more than this, 

Mr. DLER. I hope the Senator will continue to do that. 
If the members of the Judiciary Committee who are present in 
the Senate wish this bill to pass, I shall not make an objection. 
` The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr, THURSTON, Iwas mistaken. I find that the Senate bill 
is identically the same as the House bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1704) for the relief of Fred Weddle. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the 3 of the House had 
signed the following enrolied bills; and they were therenpon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 1746) to provide for the inspection of the boilers of the 
Albena and Ailsa; 

A bill (H. R. 11212) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1901, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 11738) for the relief of William L. Orr, 


HENRY L, BRENEMAN, 


Mr. CULBERSON. Lask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 4756. It wasreported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance yesterday morning by the Senator from Rhode 


Island ; 8 with an amendment It is simply for the 
issue of a duplicate of a lost check. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas asks 


unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill which 
will be read to the Senate in full for its information. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 4756) to authorize the issue of a 
duplicate of a lost check drawn by Thomas B, Quinn, major, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, in favor of Henry L. 
Breneman, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert; 

That James B. Quinn, major, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and he is hereby, autho and instructed to issue to D. C. Rollins a dapi: 
cate of an original check issued by said James B. Quinn on the 13th day of 
July, No, 82277, upon the assistant treasurer of the United States at New 
in favor of Henry L. Breneman, for the sum of $15.348.90, which 

to have been lost in transmission through the United States 
James B. Quinn: Provided, That such duplicate check shall be 
issued under such regulations in to its issue and pirma as have 
been prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury for the issue of duplicate 
checks under the provisions of section 3646 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, including au adequate bond of indemnity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? : 

There being no objectign, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, ee to the Consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PROPOSED RECESS, 


Mr. ALLISON, I desire to say to the Senate that all the appro- 
riation bills have now been passed except the naval appropriatidn 
ill, which is in conference, Iam informed by the Senator from 

Maine 5 5 HALE], and it is not likely that the conferees on that 
bill will be ready to report until about 6 o'clock this evening. I 
therefore desire to move a recess until that hour. 

Mr. DANIEL. I hope the Senator from Iowa will yield to me 

for the consideration of a bill which will not take many minutes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will yield to the Senatorif the matter which 

he desires to present will not lead to debate, 


JOHN S. MOSBY, 


Mr. DANIEL. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3305) to refer the claim of John S. Mosby 
against the United States for the value of certain tobacco to the 
Court of Claims, 

„ pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
objec 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DANIEL. I move the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] was recognized. 

Mr. DANIEL. The whole story can be told in three minutes. 
Then if Senators want to vote against the bill, it will be their priv- 
ilege to do so. Itis an all-right bill, in my judgment. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is a bill on the Calendar, and it is a Senate 
pill 5 from what committee? 

Mr. DANIEL. It is reported from the Committee on Claims, 

Mr, CULLOM, There is no use in trying to pass it, now. 

Mr. DANIEL. The bill could have been Ferre by this time. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is manifest that itis a bill. if 
it should pass the Senate, Which can not be passed in the other 
House at this session, and therefore it is ö to pass it 
here, It is a bill which certainly requires explanation, aud will 
5 lead to debate. If one objection will carry the bill over, 

object. 

Mr. DANIEL. The whole story of this bill is this: Col. John 
S. Mosby, formerly of the Confederate army, was a paroled Con- 
federate soldier and under the guaranty of the United States 
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Government that he would not be disturbed if he observed his 
parole. His tobacco was taken from him by the quartermaster of 
the United States, and the receipt is tiled with the papers in the 
case. All that he asks is that the Court of Claims may hear and 
adjudicate his claim. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does not that involve the question of a claim 
for captured and abandoned tobacco? 

Mr. DANIEL. It does, but about that 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust the Senator will notsinsist on the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. DANIEL. It was not abandoned tobacco; it was taken 
from him. A man more powerful than he took it away. He had 
to abandon it because he was not as strong as the United States. 
So it seems to me, Mr. President, that it is an honorable obligation 
of the United States, and, if the Senator will allow me, I will re- 
late a little story about General Grant, which shows how he dealt 
with matters of this sort. 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, Mr. President, I will not disturb the 
Senator in that regard. 

Mr. DANIEL. If the Senator insists 

Mr. ALLISON. I will allow the bill to be read, reserving my 
right to object. 

r. FORAKER. It was read yesterday. k 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was read yesterday. 
Mr. ALLISON. And objected to? 

Mr. FORAKER. Les. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand this bill was read yesterday and 
objected to. I now object to it. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. DANIEL. I beg leave to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that I have moved to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill, and in doing so, if the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. ALLISON. Pending that motion, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 6 o'clock this evening. 

Mr. DANIEL. Permit me to make a little statement. It may 
perhaps mollify the Senator from Iowa somewhat. 

During the time in which it was possible for Colonel Mosby to 
have sued for this tobacco the iron-clad oath was required by the 
Court of Claims. Of course, having been a Confederate soldier 
he could notetake that oath. The Supreme Court of the United 
States did not decide that that was unconstitutional until after the 
period in which he could have sued had expired. Now, I submit 
to the honorable Senator from Iowaif he does not think, under 
those circumstances, itis right and just that the United States 
should give this officer an opportuni to be heard, and also if he 
does not think that Colonel Mosby has been very patient about 
it, under all the circumstances? 

Mr. ALLISON. As Iunderstand this bill, without having heard 
it read, it is a claim that has been pending for a great many years. 

Mr. DANIEL. It was only introduced at this session. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very we It arose from an old claim, and 
should be examined certainly more in detail than is possible now 
in the iring Aoma of the session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves 
that the Senate take a recess until 6 o'clock this evening. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICE IN NEW YORK CITY, 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me 
to offer a resolution for which I desire immediate consideration? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from South Dakota offers so few 
resolutions that I will yield to him if this one leads to no debate. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, If it leads to debate, an objection will send 
it over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read, 

The Secretary read as follows: 
22 8 
tion a the Immigration Office in New York City by the Treasury Depart- 
men 

Mr. ALLISON, I object to the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
resolution goes over under the rule. 


RECESS. 


Mr, ALLISON. I renew my motion that the Senate take a 
recess until 6 o’clock this evening. a 

Mr. PETTUS. I move to amend the motion by making it 
“half past 6 o'clock.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I will accept the modification suggested by 
the Senator from Alabama. , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m). The question is on the motion of the Senator from Iowa, 
as modified, that the Senate now take a recess until half past 6 
o'clock this evening. 

The motion as modified was agreed to. 

The Senate thereupon took a recess until 6 o’clock and 80 min- 
utes p. uu 


EVENING SESSION, 
The Senate reassembled at 6.30 o`clock p. m, 
MARY E., REYNOLDS. 


Mr. FAIRBANKS, I should like unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a ion case which is a very meritori- 
ous one. It is the bill (H. R, 437) granting a pension to Mary E. 


a ess 
here being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pension 
Mary E. Reynolds, widow of Joseph J. Reynolds, late major- 
general, United States Volunteers, and colonel, United States 
Army, at the rate of $50 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMPLOYEES OF WILLIAM M, JACOBS, 


Mr. PENROSE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5324) for the relief of the employees 
of William M. Jacobs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
bill, which will be read in full for the information of the Senate, 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I hope there will be some explana- 
tion of this bill. It seems a little extraordinary to have the Gov- 
ernment pay employees in a cigar factory. 

The PRESID protempore. There is a report. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read. 

Mr. 5 There is a report on this bill. The House has 

e 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the report be read, 

Mr. PENROSE. Allright. 

The Secretary read the report, submitted by Mr. MCCUMBER, 
May 16, 1900, as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5824) for 
the relief of the employees of William M. Jacobs, have had the same under 


consideration and leave to submit as their report the oy (No. 435) of 
the Committee on of the House, adopting the same in full as the report 


of this committee, as follows: 

“The Committee on to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5324) for 
the relief of the employees of M. Jacobs, beg leave to submit the fol- 
uring sees and recommend that said bill do pass without amendment: 

“This is a bill enacting that the oner of Inte Revenue be 
authorized and —.— to pay to the = 
were employed between April 10, 1899, and April 19, 1899, inclusive, in his e 


employee and not exceedin 
Commissioner of Internal 
tity of the various employees and the co 
due th and to be paid out of the moneys in the Treasury received from 
the sale of cigars seized in the factory of the said William M. Jacobs and 
forfeited for violation of the internal. 

business as William M. 


ess of the 


-revenue law. 
= — yoy Spring — William M. Jacobs, while d 


iliam 
has been criminally prosecuted and convicted. The 
cigar factory was seized by the collector of internal revenue, with its con- 
tents, on April 26, 1899. 3 have also been made of the product of the 
Jacobs factory in various parts of the country, which product was covered 
Py, “The ere in 
The pro sei 
the collector and sold. 


There have also been credited amounts totaling $2,253.31, which were received 
from more than fifty customers of William M. Jacobs & Oò., which customers 
were indebted to the 8 for cigars purchased. Total amount secured 
by . — 9 $30,453.31." 
e 
loyed by William M. Jacobs & Co. up to the date of the seizure of the fac 


and 
should be paid out of the 2 
in the factory of William M. Jacobs & Co., 


our committee therefore report favorably and recommend that the bill 


do pass. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think there should be a quorum 
present. It isimportant that Senators should be present when 
these bills are being considered, 

The PRESID. pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
sor gi the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
ro 


The Secretary oe to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE. f course it is in order to move to adjourn at any 
time, but is it in order to move to take a recess before the presence 
of a quorum is determined? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It is not, 


The Segretary resumed and concluded the calling of the roll, 
The following Senators answered to their names: 


Aldrich, Deboe, Jones, Nev. Rawlins, 
Baker, ins, ean, Scott. 
Bard, Fairbanks, Kenney, Se 
Bate, Foraker, indsay, Shoup, 
Berry, Foster, ge, Spooner, 
Butler, Gali Nelson Taler 
tler, inger, Nelson, erro, 
Carter, e, Penrose, Tillman, 
Chandler, 5 Perkins, Vest, 
Clark, Hansbrough, ttigrew, Warren. 
Cockre Hawley. Platt, Conn 
Dani Jones, Ark. Platt, N. Y. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may consider 

F pro tempore. There is a bill two-thirds con- 
Sidered. 
Mr. GALLINGER. A bill was being considered. ( 
Mr. CHANDLER. Ido not object to the other one-third being 
considered. 3 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to hear the report 
read in this case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been read in full, 

Mr, COCKRELL. Let it be read again. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not understand why it is that 
persons who worked in a cigar factory are entitled to be paid by 
the Government. 

Mr. PENROSE. The report was read on this bill, which has 
passed the House. It is a case where the owner of the factory 
was indicted in the United States court for counterfeiting stamps, 
and the Government, during the time it was in actual possession 
of the factory, had these men employed. The bill provides that 
no one employee shall be paid more than $20. It is only a fair and 
Just measure, and has the report of a committee. It was a case of 


seizure, and the Government distrained the p rty of Kendig, 
who was the other day in Philadelphia senten to twelve years 
in the itentiary for counterfeiting. 

Mr. SBROUGH. It is a House bill? 


Mr. PENROSE. It is a House bill. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to know how the 
Government carried on this factory. 

Mr. COCKRELL. One moment. I do not understand from the 
report I have before me that the Government ied on the fac- 
tory at all. On the contrary, it seized it and everything that was 
in it, and the work was stopped. : 

Mr. SPOONER. Did those wages accrue before the seizure? 

Mr. COCKRELL, This is up to the time of the seizure. 

Mr. CARTER. In that behalf I will suggest to the Senator 
from Missouri that it seems to be a general rule in equity, where 
a receivership of property obtains, that a cértain line is drawn, 
say six mon prior, during. which labor mded on the prop- 

erty shall be recognized as a prior claim. That seems to be the 
condition in this case. a 

Mr. SPOONER. Did the Government sell the property? 

Mr. CARTER. The Government sold the property and received 
the proceeds of it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the Government received some thirty 
or forty thousand dollars. . The report shows. The Senatorfrom 
West Virginia [Mr. Scorr] was Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue at the time, and he can explain the matter better than I can. 

Mr. COCKRELL, The Government seized the property, I 
read from the report: 

The amount of tax upon the cigars which had been marketed by me parues 


Wiiliam M. J. been criminally p: 


Was covered b; ps. 
The property se the factory of William M. Jacobs was distrained 
by the collector and sold. The net proceeds of this sale were 


which 

amount was credited to the assessment st William M. Jacobs & Co. 

There have also been credited amounts . which were received 
more than fifty customers of William M. Jacobs & Co., which 

amount secured 


, Were indebted to the Pag ett for cigars purchased. Total 

Mr. CARTER. I understand the fact to be, with reference to 
this bill, that certain cigars which had been made by the em- 
ployees during the preceding two days were seized. Their labor 
expended upon the raw material had enhanced the value of the 
material. The material, put into marketable condition in the 
form of cigars, was seized by the Government and sold; and it 
does seem to me equitable that these laborers, who were certainly 


not at fault in the matter of violating the internal-revenue laws; 
should not be deprived of their week’s wages because the Govern- 
ment seized and sold rather than permitting the original employer 


to sell in the ordinary course of trade. The employees, not being 
in any manner chargeable with any partor portion of the offense, 
are certainly entitled to the week’s wages; and I believe that is 
all the bill gives them. It would, in equity, I assume, constitute 
a prior lien upon the property if a receiver had been appointed, 


The general rule, I believe, is that six months—— 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Montana allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. CARTER. The general rule is, I believe, thatlabor or ma- 
terial furnished six months prior to the appointment of a receiver 
is regarded as Having added to the value of the property to such 
an extent as to entitle the person giving the labor or material to 
compensation, 

Mr. DANIEL. I desire to ask the Senator from Montana aques- 
tion. Was that labor performed on these specific tobaccos? 

Mr. CARTER. Iam only advised so far as the report conveys 
the information. 

Mr. DANIEL. We ought to have information about that. If 
we have not the information, we ought to wait for it. 

Mr. CARTER. The information, as I understand, conveyed by 
the report is that the identical material or cigars upon which the 
labor had been expended were seized by the Government, and the 
employees were not paid. 

Mr, DANIEL. How much do they claim? 

Mr, PENROSE. The labor was performed on the specific arti- 
cle which the United States Government sold, 

Mr. DANIEL. Is that in the report? 

Mr. PENROSE. The report so states it. 

Mr. SPOONER. No. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then the bill provides that not more than $20 


shall be paid to any one employee of the factory—a week’s wages. 
Fc P TT of Connecticut. Why not, if more is due an em- 
ployee? 


Mr. PENROSE, It is almost too small a matter for the United 
States Senate to take up any time in discussing. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, It is not a question whether it is 
very large or very small. 

Mr. DANIEL. It is not a question whether it is large or small, 
but whether we should pay it. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is not a very small matter. If 
this bill is to pass, then we are to establish the principle that when- 
ever the Government makes a seizure of any property for any rea- 
son, the persons who have been employed upon the 8 
is seized are to be paid by the Government, whether the Govern- 
ment gets ae g of the ae E 75 A : 

. CHAN . Suppose they a lien on the pro 
ask the Senator from Connecticut? peores; 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. They had not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Had they not an equitable lien? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Notatall. So when the Govern- 
ment down into North Carolina or Tennessee and seizes an 
illicit distillery, the men who have been at work in the illicit dis- 
tillery making the moonshine whisky which is seized will come 
in with a bill asking the Government to pay them for their labor 
in the making of the illicit product. 

Mr. C LER. May I ask the Senator if they would not be 
chargeable with knowledge? 5 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Wait until . Whether 
= not these persons are chargeable with knowledge we do not 

ow. : 

Mr. PENROSE. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact—I 
know he would not seek to do an act of injustice to men— 
that the Government of the United States was in actual receipt of 
the returns connected with this tobacco factory during the eight 
or ten days they had possession, The Government collected, as 
the report shows, over $28,000. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. But, as I caught the reading of 
the report when it was read by the Senator from Missouri, this 
man swindled the Government out of $150,000 of money, more or 
less, so that the Government has not got even by a long way. 

When a brewery is seized or when any property is seized under 
any of the various statutes for violation of the revenue laws or 
the internal-revenue laws, are we to establish the principle here 
that everybody who has worked on that property is to be paid by 
the 5 I wish to insist that it is a very dangerous 
principle. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

i Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I object, ifan objection will take 
it over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will. The bill goes to the 
Calendar. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS, 


Mr. KYLE. I 
with the Turtle 


ent 
North 


esent sun 


papers relative to an 
ountain ban 


of Chippewa Indians 
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Dakota. I move that they be printed together as a document to 
accompany Senate report No. 693, being the report upon Senate 
bill No. 166, to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Turtle 
Mountain band of Chippewa Indians in the State of North Dakota, 
and to make appropriation for carrying the same into effect. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JAMES A. TULLOSS, 


Mr. GALLINGER. A member of the other House has sent me 
a memorandum, asking me to call up a pension bill for a soldier 
who is 90 years old, and an old Indian fighter, I think it ought 
to be pon I thereřore ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8686) granting a pension to James 
A. Tulloss. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of James A. oss, late of Captain 
Terry's company, Tennessee Mounted Volunteers, for the protec- 
tion of the Sabine frontier, and pay him a pension of $8 per 
month. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read. 

The report submitted by Mr. PRITCHARD May 25,1900, was read, 
as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. Se 
granting a pension to James A. Tulloss, haye examined the same and rt: 

The report of the Committee on Pensions of the House of Representatives, 
hereto appended, is adopted, and the passage of the bill is recommended. 

HOUSE REPORT. 

The records of the War Department show that this claimant enlisted May 
20, 1836, in Captain Terry's company, Tennessee Mounted Volunteers, for the 
protection of the Sabine frontier, and was d June 16,1838. It is also 
a matter of record that in addition to this service of twonty-eight days he 
was allowed eleven days’ travel pay, thus making the actual period of his 
recognized service thirty-nine days. 

Mr. Tulloss made application for oo under the Indian war act of July 
27, 1892, but the same was rejected May 25, 1894, on the ground that the time 


covered by the period of his enlistment was two days short of the time re- 
— ohana 1 the law, and for the further reason that the southwest frontier or 
bine disturbances were not included within the provisions of said act. 

The bill is accompanied by a petition, numero signed and sworn to by 
citizens of Rhea County, Tenn., setting forth that claimant is 91 years eld 
and very poor. The facts are also fully stated in the accompanying commu- 
nication, addressed to the committee by the gentleman who presented the 
bill in the House: 

COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS No. 2, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1900. 
The COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS: 

In reference to the bill introduced by myself to pension Mr. James A. Tul- 
loss, of Rhea County, Tenn., I have this to ef It appas that other soldiers 
of Indian wars are receiving a pension on thirty days’ service. Mr. Tulloss 
was a soldier in one of these Indian wars, and served twenty-eight days. 


I know him personally. He was at onetime of great wealth and 
was a man of influence and standing in the country. ing the esteem 
After he became old and in hi dotage he 


and tof all who knew him. 
lost all his. property, and is now poor and helpless. 
Mr. Tulloss always been a proud man and a charitable man. Ido not 
believe that he would ever have asked for a pension except absolute ne- 
cessity had o him to. I think he is entitled toa pension. Heis one of 
the pioneers who tected our frontier in pans times. He is now old 
and friendless, and the little aid which the Government may extend him 
will keep him out of the poorhouse. And it will not be required, in all 
Banm Lee but a few years. $ 
espect: 
z C. E. SNODGRASS. 

The passage of the bill is recommended. 

The bill was reported to theSenate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


THOMAS LUTZ STITT. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 4787) to authorize the appointment of 
Thomas Luts Stitt as an officer in the Navy. 

The 88 read the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there any report with the bill? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will say to the Senator that there is not 


ony TeRi : 
r. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from New Hampshire 
please make a report on it now? 

Mr. CHANDLER, I will make a statement. I had not time 
to write a report. The bill was reported by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. PLATT]. This young man is the only one of his 
class who is not in the naval service. He has a desire to go in, 
and he is recommended by naval officers as likely to be a very 
serviceable officer. The committee have avoided passing general 
bills to take back cadets and officers who have gone out of the 
service. They adopted the policy of not undertaking to put any- 
one back by general law, but to let each case stand upon its own 
merits. There have been almost no cases where there have been 
any special report. I think perhaps this is the only one. It 
met with the favor of the committee and the Navy Department, 
and enables this young man to take his place in the Navy, which 
he would have taken iť he had continued in the service instead of 
voluntarily 2 500 some five or six years ago. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Are there any other cases before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs? 


Mr. CHANDLER. I think not one. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If I am not very much mistaken, I intro- 
duced a bill for a gentleman in precisely this situation, or very 
nearly so—a bill which had been favorab 1 reported in the Fifty- 
fifth Congress by the Senator from New Hampshire; and if I am 
not further mistaken, I gave him a copy of the bill and a copy of 
the report in the case, hoping that he might secure action again 
upon it by the Naval Committee. But I have never seen the bill 


or the 8 

Mr. C DLER. Ishall be very glad to look up that case. I 
do not remember it; but I am stating my impression that there is 
no case of this kind or anything like this case that is pressed for 
consideration. I hope the Senator will not object to the conside- 
ration of this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I ask the Senator why this young man did not 
go into the Navy when he left the Academy? 

Mr. CHANDLER. There were some family circumstances that 
pressed upon him, the aid of his mother and, I think, his sister, 
and he thought he ought to resign and help them. Now he is able 
to go, and there is a very general desire, as he is the only cadet of 
the class not in the service, that he shall go back. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN D. HALE, 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Iask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5355) for the relief of John B. 
Hale, of Tilford, Meade County, S. Dak. 

The Secretary read the bil]; and, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to pay to John D. Hale, of Tilford, Meade County, S. 
Dak., $215.77, being a balance due by virtue of contract made 
with Lieut. J. M. Lee, acting Indian agent, for transportation of 
supplies from the Spotted Tail Agency to the Ponca Agency, Da- 
kota Territory, dated October 20, 1877, and allowed and approved 
by the Indian Bureau. ) 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


`- THOMAS HOYNE, 


Mr. FOSTER. Task unanimous consent to call up the joint res- 
olution (S. R. 73) for the relief of Thomas Hoyne. 

The Secre read the joint resolution. 

Mr. SPOONER. I wish toinquire of the Senator who has called 
up this measure why the claimant has not gone before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations? - 

Mr. FOSTER. Iam not as familiar with this case as the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Harris], and I should like to have him 
make a statement. e 

Mr. KEAN. Is there a report? 

Mr. HARRIS. All I know about it is that this old man had 
. work on the Union Pacific. I know that fact and nothing 

rther. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. To save time, I am satisfied that the joint 
resolution must necessarily lead to discussion. It is a Senate 
joint resolution, and action upon it to-night would not facilitate 
its final pese It will be impossible to get it through the 
House. suggest that it be passed over without losing its place 
on the Calendar. 

_Mr, FOSTER. I will withdraw the request for its considera- 


tion. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
joint resolution takes its place on the Calendar. 


NINTH REGIMENT PENNSYLVANIA INFANTRY, 


Mr. KENNEY. Lask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R.8487) for the relief of Col. Charles B, 
Dougherty and other members of the Ninth Regiment of Penn- 


Is there objection to the pres- 


sylvania Infantry. 
The Secre read the bill. ; 
Mr. DANIEL. L ask for the reading of the report in that case. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 


The Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. MARTIN, from 
the Committee on Claims, May 31, 1900, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4826) for the 
relief of Col. Charles B. Dougherty and other members of the Ninth Regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania, beg leave to report and recommend that said bili do 
pass with the following amendments: 

At the end of the first e, after the words“ William Sharpe,” strike out 
the words four hun and twenty-seven dollars and ninety-five cents“ 


and insert one hundred and ninety-seven dollars and ninety-five cents,” 


1900. 
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In the fifth line of the second page strike ont, after the words Edmund 
N. Carpenter,” the words “four hundred and forty-seven dollars and fifty- 
five cents“ and insert three hundred and nine dollars and 5 

After the word * total.“ in the eleventh line from the top of t page. 
strike out the words “ five thousand nine hundred and sixty-three dollars and 
thirty-five cents and insert five thousand five hundred and ninety-five dol- 
lars and forty-eight cents.” 

Honea Report No. 313is appended hereto, showing the reasonson which this 
repor z 

[House Report No. 313, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session.] 
The Committee on War Claim 


y 
soy directed the officers and men of this regiment 
owning the private proper 


list of the articles belonging to them, and property constitu’ a part of 
their campaign outfit, that was destroyed by said fire. These lists were 
made out and filed with the board. The sai reported that they rep- 


apt ig ran — of sgh market 7 = 5 8 ai 5 
respectiv: Trsons 

the bill now before the committee, and Tecommended that the fence by 

the fire be paid $6,243.85. 

Your committee have carefully examined the accounts of the officers and 
men for the property 8 and have stricken from the lists items 
that do not belong to and constitute part of the officers’ campaign outfit. 

Your ttee are of opinion that the claimants should be reimbursed 
for their losses, and report herewith a substitute for the bill and recommend 
its passage. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to hear the substitute read. 

Mr. KENNEY. Iwill explain the substitute. The substitute 
proposes to amend the original by striking ont $427.95 and sub- 
stituting $197.95, and by striking out $447.55 and substituting 
ie by changing the total amount from $5,963.35 to 
$5,595.48. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to inquire upon what principle 
the Government is considered to be liable for property destroyed 
on a railroad train, and whether the railroad company that had 
it in charge is not responsible for it. There is no statement in 
the report as to the idea upon which the Government is held re- 
sponsible to pay for an occasion in the course of transportation 
on a railroad. I do not hear any ME peg mets of the cause of the 
fire that destroyed the baggage, and I do not perceive the prin- 
ciple which is relied upon to hold the Government responsible. 
Unless that is explained I shall object to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to its pres- 
ent consideration? 

Mr. DANIEL. LIobject, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill will go to the Calen- 
ar. ‘ 
JAMES T, ELLIS, 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate take a recess for one 


our. Z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, I ask the Senator from Iowa to withhold 
that motion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we should take a recess now. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask for a division on the motion. I think 
the Senator from Log ca ought to have an opportunity to ap- 
peal to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. SULLIV. 


mignt ape of some matters here that are not objected to at all. 
ALLISON. If the Senator from Mississippi has any special 

matter that he wants to call attention to, I will Withhold the mo- 
tion for a moment. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I ask, then, for the consideration of the bill 
175 R. 7483) for the relief of James T. Ellis, of Rankin County, 

ss. It is not on the Calendar. It was reported to-day. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Sec 
herana ho in hori, authorised pleted to yay’ OF Janas E Ea of 
Rankin . Miss., the sum of $100, to cover e nses and transportation 
Rin out by said James T. Ellis to convey the remains of his son, Thomas Lee 
late a private of Com 


pany F, First Regiment Mississippi Volunteers in 
the Spanish war, from Columbia, Tenn., te Fannin, Rankin County, Miss., 


including the cost of an attendant and funeral expenses, and a sum suffi- 
cient to pay the amount is hereby appropriated. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. SPOONER, 
can be had? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Of course it seems ungracious to 
question the parogo of a bill at this hour in the evening with 
reference to the business of the Senate, but I should like to have 
the report read. I should like to ascertain upon what basis the 
Government can be called upon to pay this particular person, who 
spent money in the sad duty of carrying home and burying the 
body of his son. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I can not hear the Senator. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let us have the report read. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to hear the report 


read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was reported to-day 
and the pon is not in print. 

Mr' SULLIVAN. The House report is here. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, Let the House report be read. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. It is a unanimous report. I have the House 
report in my hand. x 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will send it to 
the desk to be read. 

The Secretary read the report, asfollows: 

Mr. Heyry of Mississippi, from the Committee on War Claims, submitted 
the following report to ey, H. R. 7483: 

The Committee on War Claims. to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7483) 
for the relief of James T. Ellis, beg leave to submit the following report, 
and recommend that said bill do pass, with an amendment: 

Thisisa bill enacting that the sum of $100 be paid to James T. Ellis. of 
Rankin County, Miss., to cover <a and transportation paid out by said 
James T. Ellis to convey the remains of his son, Thomas Lee Ellis, late a pri- 
vate of Company F, First Regiment Mississippi Volunteers, in the war with 
Spain, from Columbia, Tenn., to Fannin, Rankin County, Miss., including the 
cost of an attendant and funeral expenses, etc. 

Mr. Ellis filed his claim in the office of the Auditor for the War Depart- 
ment for reimbursement, and it has been examined and disallowed for the 
following-named reasons, viz: 

“It appears from the recordsof this office that soldier was discharged from 
service mber 20, 1898. Having died subsequent to his discharge, no allow- 
— 75 ot be made for expenses incurred in the transportation and burial of 

remains.” . 

In the Fifty-fifth Congress acts were passed to enable the Secre of War 
to cause to be transported to their homes the remains of officers and soldiers 
who died at military ane or who were killed in action, or who died in the 
field at places outside of the limits of the United States; and the sum of 
SS wan appropriated for this purpose. (See volume 30, Stat. L., pages 

an 8 
f Under the above acts the War Department has paid $208,415.60 bringing 
home the remains of officers and soldiers who died abroad, etc., leaving a 


Is there not a general law under which relief 


Your co ttee re back the bill and recommend its passage, with the 
following amen: É 


dment: 
In line 8 strike out the word Lee.“ 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT J. CARR, 


Mr. ALLISON, Irenew my motion. 

Mr. BATE. I should like very much if the Senator would al- 
low one very small pension bill, House bill 9237, to be passed. I 
think as a ial favor it ought to be granted. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask the Senator if it is a House bill? 

Mr. BATE. It is a bill which has already passed the House and 
is on the Calendar. 

Mr. ALLISON, If the Senator wants to run the risk that it will 
be lost in the course of its passage. It can not be enrolled and 


signed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I think it can. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator had better hold it back and have it 
passed at the beginning of the next session. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator wants to take the chance of hav- 
ing the bill lost, I will listen to him and reserve the right to ob- 


ject. 

Mr. BATE, It is not a request on my own but for an ab- 
sent Senator, and there is a member of the House here who had 
it passed in that body and desired me tocallit up. I will take my 
chance on it if you will allow me to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9237) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Robert J. Carr. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, It proposes to place on the pension roll the 
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name of Robert J. Carr, late of Company F, First Texas Mounted 
Volunteers, war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now mph, a 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOSEPH M. SHAW. 


Mr. ELKINS. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9308) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
i It is for the relief of an old soldier and is a very short 

ill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded toits consideration. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of J h M. 
Shaw, late of Company F, First Regiment United States Cavalry, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RECESS, 


Mr. McLAURIN. Lask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3799) for the relief of Stanley Snodgrass, of 
Jefferson County, Miss. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the order of business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was reported this 
morning, and is not on the Calendar. 

Mr. ALLISON (at 7 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.). Pending 
the consideration of this bill, I move that the Senate take a recess 
for one hour. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 8 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House still fur- 
ther insists upon its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 50, 51, 52, and 53 to the bill (H. R. 10450) mak- 
ing appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1901, and for other purposes; agrees to the amendment 
of the Senate to the amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the amendment numbered 58; further insists upon its amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9 to the said bill; 

ees to a further conference on the ag Dee votes of the two 

re thereon, and has appointed Mr. „Mr. DAYTON, and 

a CUMMINGS as managers at the conference on the part of the 
ouse. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing joint resolutions: 

A joint resolution (S. R. 181) authorizing foreign exhibitors at 
the Ohio Centennial and Northwest Territory Exposition, to be 
held in Toledo, Ohio, in 1902, to bring to this country foreign 
laborers from their tive countries, for the purpose of pre- 

aring for and making their exhibits, under regulations prescribed 
te the Secretary of the Treasury; and Se 

A joint resolution (S. R. 132) authorizing foreign exhibitors at 
the Pan-American Exposition, to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1901, to bring to this country foreign laborers from their re - 
tive countries for the purpose of preparing for and making their 
exhibits under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 


Treasury. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the S 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and 

signed by the President pro tempore. 

A bill (S. 1794) for the relief of Fred Weddle: AN 

A bill (S. 2438) to establish a fish-hatching and fish station in 
the State of West Virginia; A 

A bill (H. R. 4915) to amend the seventh section of the act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to establish circuit courts of appeals, and to define 
and re; te in certain cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
Uni States, and for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1891; 


and 
A bill (H. R. 5763) to extend the coal laws to the district of 
Alaska. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives insisting on its amendment tothe 
amendment of the Senate numbered 9 to the bill (H. R. 10450) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes; further insisting on 
its disagreement to the amendments numbered 50, 51, 52, and 53; 
agreeing tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 58; and agree- 
ing to the further conference asked by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. — 

Si. HALE. Mr. President, this is simply a formal message from 
the House that the conference asked for by the Senate has been 
agreed to. Since that the conferees have met and have agreed 


er of the House 
ey were thereupon 


upon a final report, which disposes of the entire subject in dispute. 

at report will probably be received from the House in the 
course of fifteen or twenty minutes, The papers should be sent 
back to the House. 


STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, a day or two ago the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], whom I do not see in his seat, re- 
quested me to present before adjournment a general statement 
e ee the appropriations for the current session, and I prom- 
ised him that I would doso. I now have here tables showing the 
appropriations of the present fiscal year, ending on the 30th of 
June, 1900, and the appropriations for the next fiscal year, with 
certain memoranda explanatory of the tables. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this is a most important statement, 
and such a statement is always made at the end of each session, 
showing all the appropriations for the current and the next year. 
I ask that the Chair may enforce the rules of the Senate, and that 
we may have order so that we may hear the statement made by 
the Senator from Iowa, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senate will please be in 
order. [A pause.] The Senator from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I was about to remark that this 
statement has been prepared in its details by the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate and the clerk of the like 
committee of the House of Representatives. The statement made 
in the House of Representatives and in the Senateisthesame. It 
is made up from the actual conditions of the appropriations from 
time to time. 

The total appropriations for the current year, exclusive of what 
are known as porosus annual appropriations, amount to 8577, 
017,256.89, and those of the current fiscal year, ending on the 30th 
of June instant, amount to $546,302,802.29. So that the appropri- 
ations this year are in excess of the appropriations for the current 
year $34,748,454.60. 

I have prepared a little table of my own, which I present. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if the increase is not almost entirely caused by the Army? 

Mr. ALLISON. I was about to deal with that subject. 

The increases are chiefiy inthe appropriations for the Army, the 
Navy, the Post-Office, and items in the sun civil bill. 

There are some decreases, notably in the river and harbor ap- 
propriations. There is this year no river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill; and last year there was a river and harbor bill amount- 
ing to$16,091,841.94, It so happens that this year we have a river 
and harbor appropriation in the sundry civil bill, amounting to 
more than $12,000,000, being ng sper made under contracts 
proca for in the river and harbor bill of last year, and trans- 

erred into the sundry civil bill in order áp tly to swell that 
bill; so that this year there is in that bill $12,200,605.75 of river 
and harbor appropriations, all under contract, except those made 
for the Lower Miss issippi, the Mississippi between and St, 
Paul, where we were able to secure a small appropriation of $250,- 
000, and also a small appropriation for the Misso uri River at its 
mouth and upward. So that the total increase, as I have stated, 
is $34,748,454.60. 

The naval appropriation bill of last year was $48,099,969.58, and 
this year it is $65,080,916,67. The chief items of increase in the 
naval appropriation bill about to be agreed to are in the appro- 
priations for the increase of the Navy, including the $4,000,000 
which we shall provide forin a few minutes for an armor plant. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Is that included? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is included, because it is an absolute appro- 
priation. Although it may have in it a condition, yet the appro- 
priation is absolute. 

Although we have authorized an appropriation hereafter for the 
St. Louis ition, there is only an appropriation of $10,000 in 
this bill for that po po: 

Mr. President, I do not intend to elaborate these tables in any 
observations I may make. I ask that they may be printed in the 
RECORD as the tables of the clerks of the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the respective Houses. 

I will state further that the Army appropriation bill for the 
next year amounts to $114,220,095.55, and that for the current year 
to 880,430, 204.06, making an increase of $33,789,891.49. Although 
the i ii ea for the current year are only $80,000,000, in 
round numbers, there are a considerable number of deficiency a 
propeen for the Army which are not included in the 880. 


I now ask that the tables may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ithout objection, that order 
will be made. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest that the tables ought to be 
printed as a document, as well as in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks that the tables submitted by the Senator from Iowa and 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD also be printed as a separato | Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes; let both be printed, That is ; 
document. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it isso | what I asked. 


ordered. The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair has so stated the 
Mr. ALLISON. It would be convenient to have both tables a Ne 
printed, if one is printed. he tables referred to are as follows: 


Chronological history of appropriation bills, first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1900-01, and appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1899-1900. 


[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives.] 


Reported to the House. Passed the House. (Reported to the Senate.| Passed the Senate. 


Title. 
1900. 

* T i 806,257.00 | Apr. 7 iff 131, 800. 00 11. 959, 120. 00 $, OH, 120.00 
Be SO eo: ae 712, 133.55 | Feb. 14 600,414.55 4,951, 590, 55 115, 428, 590. 55 
Diplomatic and consular 1, 895,848.76 Feb. 1 1, 743, 208. 76 1, 765, 768. 76 1, 774, 668. 76 
District of Columbiaa a 7, 657,778.31 | Mar. 6, 752, 019. 31 9, 457, 755, 31 7,773, 925. 31 
Foxtifleation 11, 728, 938.00 | Mar. 19 | 7,098,488. 00 7, 733, 623.00 7, 733, 628. 00 
dlan 800, 526.52 | Jan. 23 7,353,203. 05 8, 407, 27.21 8, 613, 337. 24 
019,268.91 | Feb. 12 | 23,874,821. 65 24, 155, 800, 30 24, 190, 440, 30 
702,292.99 | May 14 644, 164. 49 653, 637.57 653, 687.57 
ws 245,509.15 | Apr. 5 | 61,209,916. 67 63, 128, 616. 67 63, 034, 518. 67 
230,230.00 | Jan. 17 | 145, 245,230.00 145, 245, 230.00 145, 245, 220. 00 
T77, 800. 00 Aps 2 | 113,934, 800. 75 114, 053, 538, 75 113, 618, 238. 75 
993, 741. 31 ay 16 500, 000. 00 251,009.00 261,000, 00 
072,708.28 | May 2| 61,596,715. 95 65, 812, 930.95 06, 782, 852. 92 

CCC. cw K 606, 143, 028.78 8 


Urgent deficiency, military and naval 
satan 3 festa dive 


Grand total, regular and perma- 
nent annual appropriations 


Title. 
Amount. 

111 023, 500. 00 $3, 726, 022.00 
— — 8 4, 220, 0055. 55 80, 40, 204. 06 
Diplomatic and consular . 1,771, 168. 76 1, 714,533. 76 
District of Columbia a 7, 576, 869. 31 6, 834, 535. 77 
Fortifi 7, 383, 623, 00 4,909, 902. 00 
8, 198, 089. 24 7, 504, 775. 81 
24) 176, 582.58 23, 410, 849. 79 
653, 589. 67 575, 774. 47 
65, 080, 916. 67 48, 099, 909. 58 
145, 245, 230.00 145, 233, 830. 00 
G48, 238. 75 105, 634, 188. 75 
561,000. 00 e 16,091,841. 94 
g 65, 298, 885. 95 h 48, 885, 930. 86 
r E Ie ato ͤ » ĩ E ade Rann . ⁵—Pld . ĩ1̃ Income een 557, 837, T44. 43 492,552, 200. 79 

Urgen ey. military and naval establishments --- $, 995, 292. 16 
Urgent deficiency: naval establishment, printing, eto 1, 543, 724. 40 25, 005, 912.28 

nt mig pe United States courts, eto 728, 536.15 awe 

Bellelene and prior years 4,411, 950. 75 
Total... 573, 517, 256. 89 517,558,212. 0g 
Miscellaneous 73, 500, 000. 00 * 28, 744, 500. 21 
Total, regular annual ap 5 i ETP . E E A R A ee. 548, 302, 802. 29 
eee eee e re A N EI ETO 132, 712,220.00 | 1128, 678,220.00 
Grand total, regular and permanent annual appropriations... .---2- éé„cééP eee nnn e| one ee s--- 700, 729, 476.89 | m 674, 981, 022. 29 
Amount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 190 - $560,000, 000. 00 
Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal se 1901 107, 773,283.92 


e . e p Snshenstystemere hevecs seoa 687, 773, 253. 22 


a One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by ae United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1901 at 
81380343). which are payable from the revenues of the water departmen 


b Includes all expenses of the service payable from postal san oi and out of the Treasury. 

3 . is exclusive of 582,626.68 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements included in the sundry civil esti- 
ma or 

dIn addition to this amount the sum of 212,200,005.75 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to out contracts authorized by law for saree and har- 
bor improvements for 1901, and $3,500,000 additional for river and harbor improvements for 1901, m g in all $16,261,605,75 for N and harbors for 1901. 


‘hee In additi ley to 1 amount the sum of $8,918,197 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 
rovements for 
J This amount includes $15,582,626.68 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1901. 
g This amount includes $12,200,605.75 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1901, and $3,500,000 additional for 
yee and harbor 5 for 1501; in all, 818.700. 608.75. 
h This amount includes $8,918,197 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1900. 
i This amount is appro: ted. The amount of . does not include $47,602,332.61 estimated for but reappropriated out of unexpended 
021 5 of former eee for military and naval ts. 
k This amount in 000.000 to angi pes the 6 of ne treaty between the United States and Spain, concluded December 10, 1898, and 
$5,146. 143.97 for payment of c under the Bo cker d French spoliation mg other claims. 
This is the amount submitted by the TOUT of the 8 in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1900, the exact amount appropriated not 
ea AEREE 8 into, subject to future appropriations by Con follows: By the District of 
min tion to s amount, con aro au en su 0 A gress, as ws: e Disi ol 
Bomo Praia’ 1.277 on pf he naval act, $44,454,500; by the river and harbor act, $23,866,824.13; by the sundry vod ths act, $0,088,450; by miscellaneous acts, 
i ty 


6, 834, 535. 77 


PER 383, 623. 4, 909, 92. 00 
Rae Oe 4 7, 504, 775. 81 
176, 532.58 | 23,410,840. 79 
653, 589. 67 575, 774.47 
. 65, 080,916.07 | 48,099, 969, 58 
8 145, 245, 230.00 | 145, 233, 830, 00 
83 113, 648, 238. 75 105, 634, 138. 75 
661,000.00 | 16,001,841. 94 . 22. 
Sundry civil .......| 65, 208,885.95 | 48,385, 930.86 | 16,912, 955. 00 
Deficiencies ........ 15, 679,512.46 | 25, 005, 912. 2 
Total ass 89 | 517,558, 212. 05 
Miscellaneous .00 | 28,744,500. 24 
Total regular 
appropria- 
tions 577,017, 256.89 | 546,502, 802.29 | 80, 816, 280.58 50, 101, 881. 98 
Permanent annual 
appropriations...) 132,712, 220.00 | 128, 078,220.00 | 4. 034,000. 00 
Grand total. T09, 729, 470.89 


Net increase FREE PEE sewsaxccs 34, 748, 454. 60 


ell 84, 850, 280.58 | 50, 101, 831. 98 


LAND TITLES IN MISSISSIPPI, 


Mr. SULLIVAN. I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill (S. 3513) to quiet the titles of certain lands in the State of 
Mississippi, and for the relief of the estate of Eli Ayres, deceased. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read to the 
Senate in full for its information, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, that claim is a 
contested one, It involves a large amount of money and can not 
be considered 1 8 1 5 with a long debate, and I object to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. President, while that is true, the bill 
has been reported here time and again, and has passed time and 
again. Of course, if objection is made, it goes over; but if the 
bill simply were to be read, I think Senators would not object 
to it. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That bill has been before the 
Committee on Indian Affairs for the last fifteen years. It has 
been the subject of innumerable hearings and considerations, and 
it has now been sent to the Committee on Claims and reported 
back. It can not be understood in a moment, The ing of 
the report would take two hours. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We have plenty of time. Let the report be 


read. ‘ 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I have no objection, if the Senate 
is willing to listen to the report. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. If, after the reading of the report and after 
full hearing, objection is to be made and the bill is not to be 
heard, it would be idle to do that. 

The single thought is this: Since 1838 the money paid for that 
land has been kept from this man. It is not a matter of the late 
civil war. It is a matter of refunding the money to a man who 
paid it to the Government. There never has been an adverse re- 

ort on this case. It has been time and again reported favorably 


ere and in the other House, There is no reason why the bill- 


should not f ; 
Mr. CO ELL. Let the bill be read in full. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection was made to the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, and it has gone to the Calendar, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Re tatives, by Mr, W. J. 
BnowxiIxd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 


Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 8856) amending the act of August 15, 1894, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for current and contingent ex- 

mses of the Indian De ent and fulfilling treaties and stipu- 
fations with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 
80, 1895,” and for other purposes; 3 

A bill (H. R. 10498) to create a new division in the western 
judicial district of the State of Missouri; and 

A bill (H. R. 11599) to amend an act to incorporatethe Supreme 
Lodge of the Knights of Pythias. 

e message also announced that the House had passed the bill 

(S. 8301) to provide an American register for the barge Davidson. 
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The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had 5 8 the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 437) granting a ones to Mary E. Reynolds; 

A bill (H. R. 5355) for the relief of John D. Hale, of Tilford, 
Meade County, 8. Dak.; 

A bill (H. R. 8686) granting a pension to James A. Tulloss; 

A bill (H. R. 9287) granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 
Carr; and 
ane bill (H. R. 9308) granting an increase of pension to Joseph M. 
Shaw. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 8856) amending the act of August 15, 1894, en- 
titled “An act making sig, ad pcr for current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian Department, and fulfilling treaties and 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895,” and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

The bill (H. R. 10498) to create a new division in the western 
judicial district of the State of Missouri was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (H. R. 11599) to amend the act to incorporate the Su- 
preme Lodge of the Knights of Pythias was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


CHARLES HURRLE, 


Mr. FORAKER. I ask nnanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3063) for the relief of Charles Hurrle. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill named 
by him, which will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. The bill is reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the original bill be read. We want to 
hear what is stricken out. 

The Secret read the bill, which had been reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay Charles Hurrle, late ot Troop E. Sixth United States Cavalry, 
$150 in full for all his services as post interpreter at Fort Apache, Ariz., from 
the date of bis discharge until July 1, 1881. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report made by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. CARTER] be read. It is not very long 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr, CAR- 
TER March 12, 1900: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3063) 

for the relief of Charles Hurrle, having had the same under consideration, 

rt the bill back tothe Senate with the recommendation that it do pass 
with the following amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the ld te pe po: and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay Charles Hurrle, late of Troop E, Sixth United States Cavalry, 
$150 in full for all his services as post interpreter at Fort Apache, Ariz.,from 
the date of his discharge until July 1, 1881. 

The bill as amended proposes to pay Charles Hurrle for services rendered 
as interpreter at Fort Apache, aves from May 4 to June 30, 1881, inclusive, 
at tho rate of $15 per month. 

There is no question as to the services rendered by 
pears by the testimony of Thomas Cruse, first lieutenant and regimental quar- 
termaster Sixth Cay; and commanding Com 
date above mentioned, y 4 to June 30, 1881. 
E, Sixth 88 Michael 
nie, Troop D, Sixth Cavalry; and 2 


he says: 
“The records show that the claimant, Hurrle, was on daily duty as post 
id not consti- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of ill? 
Mr. SULLIVAN. Iobject, Mr, President. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the bill 
goes to the Calendar, : 
PUBLIO BUILDING AT ABERDEEN, S. DAK. 


Mr. KYLE. J ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 4652) to increase the limit of cost for the 


1900. 
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archase — site and the erection of a building thereon at Aber- 
een, S. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill named by h'm. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, itis manifest that any of these 
Senate bills that pass will not be benefited thereby; and I suggest 
that we take an informal recess until the conference report on the 
naval appropriation bill is received from the House. It is simply 
a waste of time to take up these bills. 

Mr. KYLE. I hope the Senator from Missouri will waive that 
motion for a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Missouri to make a motion. 


PROPOSED RECESS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest that the Senate take an informal 
recess. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the only appropriation bill that has 
not been passed is the naval appropriation bill. At the last confer- 
ence by the committees of the two Houses a final agreement was 
reached disposing of all the amendments that were in controversy 
between the two Houses. Under the rules, the first report of that 
conference has to be made in the House of Representatives, which 
met to-night at 8 o'clock. Iam expecting to get the report from 
the other House at any time within the next fifteen minutes or 
half an hour. Under these circumstances I do not object toa 
recess for half an hour, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Maine will 
allow me, the time he suggests for a recess might, I think, be 
profitably employed in permitting some of the anti-expans‘onists 
in the Chamber to submit views on the result of the Oregon elec- 
tion. 

Mr. HALE. Very well; that subject might be taken up by 
unanimous consent, 


POLICY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Mr. CARTER. In 1896, Mr. President, the State of Oregon 
went Republican by about 2,000 majority. In 1898 Mr. TONGUE 
was elected a Representative from the State of Oregon by about 
65 majority, and, at the alleged peril of his political life, that 
Representative supported every measure of the Administration, 
including the Porto Rican tariff. 

It now occurs that in an off election, not one contemporaneous 
with the Presidential election, when the full vote is drawn ont, 
the State of Oregon gives over 10,000 majority for the Republican 
ticket at large; and this Mr. TonGur, who cast such an obnoxious 
vote on the Porto Rican tariff, instead of being annihilated, has 
a known majority of over 2,000, and the back counties are not yet 
heard from fully. [Laughter.] 

These matters seem to be instructive, and, instead of wasting 
time in a recess, it does seem to me that an explanation might 
probably te offered by those who think that the anti-expansion 
sentiment in this country has been growing lately. 

We have heard much during the last few months—— 

Mr. HALE. Let me såy to the Senator here that on the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Missouri 

Mr. MASON. May I be permitted 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will wait a moment, and allow 
me to say that the Senator from Missouri yielded; and, so far as 
Iam concerned, I am only interested in getting the appropriation 
bill through. If the Senator from Missonri, who has made the 
suggestion for a recess, accepts the suggestion of the Senator from 
Montana that he desires some one to explain the effect and the 
causes of the result of the Oregon election, [have not the slightest 
objection. I shall not interpose the appropriation bill while the 
Senator from Missouri or any of his friends are engaged in the 
task of explaining the result of the Oregon election. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator from Montana will introduce 
a resolution declaring the Senate of the United States to be a po- 
litical debating club, then I will enter upon it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from Montana for the pur- 
pose of introducing such a resolution. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARTER. 8 Mr. President, I have thought for 
some months past that the legitimate functions of this body had 
been perverted, that it had ceased to bea deliberative assembly and 
had become a forum not only for political discussion, but a point 
from which the most vile, unseemly abuse was hurled at men in 
povus and private station. The purposes of the Administration, 
audable and honorable at all times, have been impugned at all 
times, This is nothing new, however. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAwLEy] this afternoon 
expressed some alarm lest the people of the country might be- 
come impregnated with false ideas of the rectitude, the honor and 


decency of public men by reason of the constant abuse heaped 
upon them from this Chamber. No such apprehension need be 
indulged in, Mr. President. The things we have heard during the 
last few months of this session are not new. 

It will be borne in mind by those familiar with the elementary 
parts of our potura history that the most vilely acensed man who 
ever occupied the Presidential chair was George Washington. It 
will be remembered that during the wild, weird daysof the French 
revolution an emissary of the revolutionary government was sent 
over to the United States for the purpose of engaging the strug- 
gling Republic in the cause of the French Revolution. A party 
sprung up in this country to advocate immediate participation in 
the struggles then going on in France, 

President Washington, truly avd properly conceiving the pur- 

pose of the Government and its legitimate place among the nations 
of the earth, declined to be drawn into the controversy. The 
fact of his having declined resulted in the assembly of a mob in 
the streets of Philadelphia, and that mob threatened to take 
George Washington out of his residence and hang him to a lamp- 
post. : 
The :egitimate descendants of the class of people who made up 
that mob, from an intellectual point of view at least, have been 
continually urging the President of the United States, and the 
Senate as well, to engage this country in a foreign conflict with 
which we have nothing whatever to do. I have no doubt that 
their feelings have run sufficiently high to inspire the persons 
who spoke upon this floor on the Boer war resolutions to head a 
mob to go up to the White House and take the President of the 
United States out and attempt to hang him to a lamp-post, pre- 
cisely as the mob thought of hanging Washington during the 
time of the French Revolution. 

The sympathy of the President has been by him properly sepa- 
rated from his plain official duty. He proposed friendly medi- 
ation between Great Britian and the South African republics. 
His offer being declined, he wisely avoided plunging the country 
into war. His prudence is the alleged offense complained of. He 
may safely leave the decision of the case with the le. 

Mr. President, the man to be abused in this country, ranking in 
degree next to George Washington, was the venerated Abraham 
Lincoln. In this Chamber, and in another Chamber as well, dur- 
ing the dark days of this Republic, Mr. Lincoln received about 
the measure of abuse heaped upon the President of the United 
States during this session of Congress. It seems incredible, in the 
light of history, that men could have been found sufficiently base 
to have impugned every motive of Mr. Lincoln and to have de- 
nominated the men who were fighting for the salvation of the 
Republic as Lincoln’s hirelings, and yet it is a lamentable fact 
Da e 1861 and 1865 such men spoke on the floor of the 

nate. 

The next man to come to face a pitiless storm of unjust and 
hostile criticism was the great, silent soldier of the Republic, 
General Grant. does not recall that in 1872, instigated by 
a few irregularities in the administration of the internal-revenue 
laws at St. Louis, there arose in this Chamber and elsewhere a 
body of men who openly charged that General Grant, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, was engaged in peculations and dishon- 
orable dealings in connection with the whisky ring at St. Louis. 
Some Republicans were induced to sympathize with that assump- 
tion, and the Liberal Republican party of 1872 found its being in 
the assumption. 

Washington was reelected, notwithstanding the violence of the 
mob, Lincoln was reelected, notwithstanding the vituperation 
and abuse which were hurled upon him with pitiless severity. 
General Grant was reelected, notwithstanding the manner in 
which he was assailed in the campaign of 1872 and prior to the 
opening of that campaign. These lessons of the are useful as 
matters of reflection now. They convey to us with unerring cer- 
tainty the conviction that the body of the American people are, in 
the last analysis, not only intelligent, but truly just, 

Acting upon the same impulse of patriotism, guided by the same 
penetrating intelligence of days gone by, the people at the coming 
election will see through the vapor and the mist, will see through 
the mud and the dust which have been cast at this Administra- 
tion, and, in my humble judgment, next November will find re- 
corded for McKinley as pronounced a victory as that given for 
Lincoln in 1864 or for Grant in 1872. [Applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No applause is permitted in 
ee genes: and if it is repeated, the Sergeant-at-Arins will clear 

e galleries, a 

Mr. CARTER. The first gun of this campaign has been fired. 
In Oregon 2,000 majority of 1896 has been swelled to 10,000 ma- 
jority in 1900, and that, too, in the face of the Porto Rican tariff, 
in the face of the expansion of our sovereignty over the Philippines 
and over Porto Rico; yea, too, and in the face of the misfortune 
which occurred through the erring, wandering way of a man said 
to have become a wretched criminal in Cuba. 

The people of this country are not going to decide the next Presi- 
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dential election upon a case of grand larceny in Cuba. From the 
beginning of time to this hour human experience has taught and 
now teaches that human nature is frail and weak, and that it oc- 
casionally happens that men, while doing the best they can to fol- 
low the paths of rectitude, will fall into the ways of crime, 

In the course of four years of an Administration that has made 
more appointments to civil and military life in this country than 
any preceding in the country’s history there seems to have been 
but a single individual whois char, with a felony because of 

i al conduct in public office. The action of the Administra- 
tion with reference to this case is not being overlooked by the 
people of the country. ; 

The Administration can not be held responsible for the honor, 
the integrity, and the fidelity of every one of the hundreds of 
thousands of men employed in the Government service, but the 
- Administration can be held responsible for a prompt and vigorous 

prosecution of wrongdoers. In the Cuban case let the facts bear 
witness to the country that from the moment of the first disclos- 
ure up to this hour vigilance has not been relaxed and that pros- 
ecution has gone forward with all the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment behind it. That prosecution will not be relaxed until 
justice shall have been done and the guilty, if guilty porsona there 
$o, adequately punished, The poopie of Oregon understood this, 
and their verdict has been record 

We have been told in the course of the summer and the preced- 
ing spring and winter that mistakes have made in the 
Philippine Islands; that Admiral Dewey had dipped colors to the 
Filipino flag; that one of our gunboats had escorted some little 
Filipino gunboat up the coast afew miles, Does anybody suppose 
that trivialities of this sort are going to turn the Presidential 
election of 1900? 

Does anybody suppose the dipping of a flag in Manila Bay, if 
that happened to have been done, or the firing of a salute of any 
kind to anybody will cause the American people deliberately, after 
mature judgment passed upon the facts, to reverse the wheels 
that are spinning in the factories now or again call forth from the 
body of honest men the army of tramps that has disappeared from 
ie eee of this country under the inspiration of Republican leg- 

ation 

Does anybody suppose that the people of this country, because 
of little incidents su and there, will of their own free choice 
elect to go back from the prosperous times which surround us 
now, through the deep, dark, dripping tunnel through which the 
country was pushed between 1893 and 1897? Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, inconceivable! The Oregon election in trumpet tones an- 
gwers pay io that proposition. 

But it is said we have launched upon a shoreless sea of imperial- 
istic adventure, and that some wise man from somewhere must be 
raised up by the people to call the country back to the old-time 
ponpa of the Government as understood by our fathers. What 

there to this? As a result of a war we acquired sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands. That sovereigņty is as clearly estab- 
lished and our title is as firm as the title of any government on 
the globe to any soil over which it asserts its right to govern. 

A rebellion broke out, atribal warfare arose in one island, i- 
blyin two or three islands. Soldiers were sent to suppress the in- 
surrection. Theinsurrection was suppressed, Nothing remains of 
it butremnants of the old rebellion in the form of guerrilla bands, 
consisting, I doubt not, of the soldiers of fortune on the islands, 
who would rather act as freebooters than perform honest labor in 
the fields. This guerrilla warfare is being dealt with now. Be- 
fore the summer fades away it will have been disposed of as com- 
pletely as itis ble to dispose of guerrilla warfare in the midst 
of such a population as we have to deal with there. 

What is the future to bring forth after this guerrilla warfare 
shall have been suppressed? Are we to establish despotic govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands? Are we to establish a tyranny 
there and to deprive the people of their rights? Are we to do any- 
thing in the Philippine Islands that any rational, well-regulated 
Administration of the Government of the United States would 
not feel constrained todo? Ithink not. The purpose is to give 
to the people of the Philippine Islands self-government as rapidly 
as they become capable of self-government. As soon as they be- 
come capable of protecting life and property in the respective 
islands, we will give to them the task of 8 life and prop- 
erty, precisely as we are doing through the archipelago to-day. 

This process will go on until ultimately, benefited by our civili- 
zation, uplifted by our example, guided by the genius of the 
American people, they will have such 1 in the islands 
of the Philippine Archipelago as would have been utterly impos- 
sible had we not made our advent into those islands. There is no 
imperialism in this. It is tho discharge of a great national obli- 
gation that has fallen to us through the fortunes of war. The 

people of the United States will understand the situation about 
as well as the people of Oregon understood it. 

Assuming, for instance, that Mr. Bryan is to be elected Presi- 
dent, let me ask what can he do, what dare he attempt to do, in 
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the face of the American people that this Administration will not 
do in the prosecution of the policy it has established and main- 
tained in the islands up to this hour and is determined to prose- 
cute to the end? Would you have the Army flee from the country 
and turn the Philippines loose as political derelicts in the Pacific 
Ocean, to be divided and subdivided and made the plunder of ra- 
pacious nations? I misconceive the thought and judgment of the 
American propis if it would be their purpose to withdraw the 
Army or tolerate the flight in disgrace from the land they now 
held and from the stations being governed, 

No, Mr. President, the future for the Republican party is full 
of hope, and consequently the country is fullof hope. The wheels 
of the factories in New England, South Carolina, and elsewhere 
are destined to continue to turn for the next four years as they 
have for the past four years, The railroads will be called upon to 
order new freight cars each and every day precisely as they have 
been calling for new freight cars for every day for the last three 
years. 

The farmers, finding a new market on the Pacific Ocean for 
their grain and produce, will begin to feel the benefits of a great 
oriental trade. The farmers are not wanting in clearness of per- 
ception. They understand that the raising of a surplus in this 
country is of little avail unless a market can ke procured for that 
surplus. Itis known that the markets of Europe, overcrowded 
and the scene of keen competition from everywhere, can not but 
bė depressed by great additions from our newly opened fields. 

We must find a market in the Orient for the products of our 
farms or cease to grow agriculturally in this country. That mar- 
ket is available, Going about, through the Suez Canal, a distance 
of 11,000 miles, we find the German Emperor endeavoring to get a 
lodgment in the Orient. And for what? For the sale of German 
products, We find the French Republic entering that great Asi- 
atic field for the purpose of opening up new markets for its goods 
and the productofitsindustries. We find England, and even it uly, 
endeavoring to participate in this newly developed and develop- 
ing field. Russia, with her mighty railway system extending 
across Siberia and up into China, is reaching out for that market, 

It is the disposition of the people of the United States, in my 
humble judgment, to insist t this Government of ours shall 
not stand 3 and permit the opportunity of the hour to 
pass from them. e function of the Government in this partic- 
ular is very clear tomy mind. The people individually can not 
cope with all the governments in the world. We must send out 
a police force over the Pacific Ocean which will protect our com- 
merce floating on all the seas and abiding in every port. 

We must have it understood that where an American merchant 
or an American shipowner makes a contract that contract will 
be enforced with the strong arm of this Government, and that 
hereafter no American merchant or sailor will be humiliated Ly 
being compelled to pass the American consulate and for pro- 
tection in his right to the British, the German, the French, or 
some other censulate, as unfortunately has occurred in the past. 

Mr. President, we are upon the threshold of a century of mighty 
promise. We have unlimited resources in the United States, Cur 
agricultural possibilities have scarcely been developed to the ex- 
tent of a meager fraction. With millions of acres of land still un- 
claimed and unreclaimed, with a people of superior intelligence, 
with a minimum of illiteracy compared with any other people cm 
the globe, with our railroads constructed to such an extent that 
we reach every center of industry and every center where raw ma- 
terials are available, we have the ability to push our marketable 
products to tidewater with the least possible delay. 

What we need is transportation on the sea, and that transporta- 
tion on the sea will avail us little unless we have the naval force 
to protect it and sustain our merchants in their just demands 
everywhere. We can not protect the naval force in turn unless 
we have the coaling stations and landing places where our naval 
and merchant vessels may be secure in coal, shelter, and repairs, 

This calls, then, for the establishment of our merchant marine, 
for the development of our Navy, not to fight the nations of the 
earth, not to bully the weak nor to dare the strong, but to police 
the seas and protect American rights wherever they may be men- 
aced, The merchant marine and naval power going hand in hand 
on a mission of peaceful commerce will our civilization and 
knowledge of our institutions with them. ade throughout the 
centuries has been the great civilizing agency of the world. Trade 
has opened the way for the missionary. Trade has made it possi- 
ble for governments to extend their power, for people to grow 
rich and be able to do good. 

Our future points to the development of commerce upon the 
Pacific Ocean, and that, too, in a marvelous degree, during the 
next quarter of a century. The first year of 3 of acen- 
tury is at hand, and a trade is opening which will eclipse on the 
Pacific the commerce of any ocean on the globe a commerce be- 
side which the commerce of the Atlantic will pale into insignifi- 


cance. : : 
There are 250,000,000 people on the other side of the Atlantic, 
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They largely produce the same kind of i we produce, We 
sell them only enough to fill up deficiencies here and there, On 
the west side of the Pacific, within 2,000 miles of Manila, more 
than half the population of the globe resides, China, Japan, 
Korea. the Philippines, and all the islands and smaller states con- 
nected, promise a trade which is visible to the eye of every enter- 
ising nation in Europe and of every enterprising merchant in 
urope as well. Our people are not blind to the opportunity. 
By all the rules the oriental trade is chiefly ours. 
here the Englishman is compelled to go from Liverpool 
through the Suez Canal, the Gulf of Aden, and the Red Sea, waters 
difficult of navigation, under tropical suns, 11,000 miles to Hong- 
kong, we reach the same point at 5,000 miles from our Western 
coast across an ocean in the temperate zone, and we send forth 
our ships from shores that are 3 5 each and 
war article of trade or commerce demanded by the vast Oriental 
ulation. 
Š f this be not a vain vision, if this be not a long-drawn picture 
of the imagination, if it is in truth a reality that great opportuni- 
ties exist for the extension of trade and commerce and civilization 
to the West, then we are properly extending onr boundaries to 
the end that we may be able to protect our merchants, find a 
home for our Navy, and put our country in position where it will 
ive to our own citizens at least an equal chance in the struggle. 

e are to-day in a splendid position in the Pacific. i 

The group of Aleutian Islands, constituting a part of Alaska, 
reach down to within about a thousand miles of Yokohama, Out 
in midocean we have the Hawaiian group. We annexed the Ha- 
waiian Islands in the midst of the same abuse and vilification 
that marks our progress now with reference to the Philippine 
Islands. Yet all may see now, and none will question, thatthe 
acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands, coming in the course of 
nature and under nature's laws, was wise, prudent, patriotic, and 
farseeing as a policy. 

The people who criticised the acquisition of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands but a short time ago have ceased to criticise now. They 
accept the logic of the situation. The individual who would now 
repeat the puerile, trifling insinuations, arguments, and sugges- 
tions that were made upon this floor with reference to the annex- 
ation of the Hawaiian Islands would be considered a fit subject 
for transportation over the branch to St. Elizabeth’s Asylum for 
the Insane. People move on. The carping critics, well meaning 
in their day, and I do not impugn their motives, have moved up, 
and they now see what was visible to clearer minds a long time 
ago. 

In the regular order of intellectual development these same peo- 
ple will move up to the Philippine situation. They will cease to 
regard their own Government as always in the wrong. They will 
reach a point where they will approve of its action and lend it a 
helping rather than place upon it a hindering hand; and, within 
a briefer term than anyone would credit now, I believe the Amer- 
ican people, without a dissenting voice, will as clearly approve the 
action of this Government with reference to the Philippine Islands 
fas they now approve the action of the Government with reference 
to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The same is true of Porto Rico. We may have trials and diffi- 
culties; we may have to try some e iments; we may here and 
there find a dishonest servant; but we will as by the experi- 
ence. We will profit by our own failures. e will punish those 
who prove faithless to their trust, and punish them with a sever- 
ity that will be a lesson to the people of the country in which 
they pss bse the wrong. 

We thus move forward, Mr. President, and before the mid- 
dle of the next McKinley Administration shall have been reached 
we will have the Democratic party looking for some other issue. 
They will be tenting on what be to us an old camp ground, 
and we will probably have moved forward to another proposition, 
which they will combat with the great intelligence and vigor 
with which they have combated us on each and every proposition 
that has been presented during this Administration. 

We are glad to have the opposition, Mr. President. Itis whole- 
some; itis useful. We do not hold it in contempt because the 
people of the country at large condemn it so liberally. It helps 
us along with administration. A good, vigorous, honest minority 
is one of the safegards of free government. Fair criticism, justly 
and forcefully made, is a great and useful corrective. No voice 
should be restrained; no tongue should be held in peace. Let 
everyone speak out his thoughts. But the procession will move 
on just the same. y 

I would like, Mr. President, after submitting these few desul- 
tory observations on the results of the Oregon election to have 
some of the brethren tell us how they feel. Larry. pags 

_Mr. MASON. Mr. President, upon the invitation of the dis- 
tinguished class leader who has just invited a word from the 
brethren, I feel that I ought to say a word, not particularly about 
the Oregon election nor to deal especially with the war in the 
Philippine Islands. 


I should have been contented to have been silent if he had not 
in that way which he has, so seductive and apparently 

so honest, that those of us who have been sympathizing with the 
South African Republic want to get this country into the same 
fix that the French emissaries did when they besought the assist- 
ance of this country. Let me say to the Senator in the first joy of 
the first gun, if we have carried Oregon for the Republican party 
by an increased majority it is not because we have failed to say a 
2 of sympathy for the struggling Republic, but in spite of our 

ure. 

Mr. President, I never knew until this evening that I had the 
elements of 5 I never knew it until the distinguished 
Senator told how great men are abused. Since I have differed 
with my colleagues upon this side of the Chamber in some of the 


details of legislation the abuse has been so universal and pitiless, 
as my friend says, that I have hardly dared to open a newspeper 
for past six months. If abuse is evidence of greatness, Mr. 


3 I have great hopes for my future prospects. [Laugh- 
ter]. 

I want to say to the Senator, if we have won a victory in Ore- 
gon it is not because of the war in the Philippine Islands, Let us 
not ge out upon the theory that we are perfect. The perfect peo- 
ple die young. One lady said that she had heard of but one per- 
fect person and that was her husband’s first wife. 

Let us understand each other on this first gun. Does the Sena- 
tor think that because we wanted to sympathize with the South 
African Republic and because-it has been the policy of the ma- 
jority of this Chamber to refuse to do it, that thatis to bring help 
to our party? Careful consideration and a husbandry of resources 
in my neighborhood does not so recommend itself, 

I have not sought to make political capital upon the resolution 
which is now properly before the Senate, I may say. We have 
not besought this Government to enter on war. We have not 
been a part of the mob, planning either for the life or the char- 
acter of the President of the United States. Whatever may have 
fallen upon the ears of the distinguished Senator from Montana, 
never in this Chamber since I have been here have I heard one 
Senator speak illy or unkindly of the distinguished gentleman 
who now presides as President of the United States. 

That we may differ in some points argues, possibly, that we are 
mistaken, but surely that we are not afraid to express an opinion. 
I stand here for expansion as much as the Senator from Montana. 
I voted for the annexation of Hawaii. I believe it was a good 
thing. But if it took 65,000 men to destroy the lives of the peo- 
ple, to destroy the Kanaka and force him under my flag, I would 
never vote for it, 

There is a vast difference between expansion and explosion, and 
I call upon the Senator now tu say whether or not in all the his- 
tory of the growth of this country we have ever put the flag over 
an unwilling people before. é 

Mr. CARTER. Does the Senator wish an answer now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEAN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr, President, it is a fact recorded in history 
and not challenged anywhere that President Jefferson ordered 
the Army of the United States to sustain the civil officers sent 
into Louisiana without the consent of the people—yea, against 
their will. It is recorded that the first governor who went into 
the city of New Orleans met hostile faces everywhere and 2 dis- 
position to fight all along the line. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, talk about resistance in the ac- 
quirement of any other territory heretofore taken by the United 
States is so unfair, and manifestly unfair, that it almost needs no 
refutation by anyone familiar with the facts of history. Never 
before have we bought land with notice from the people in posses- 
sion that they claimed it. Never before have we sent an army 
to destroy the lives and homes of people. 

Mr. President, why should the Senator take all the credit to 
the Republican party for the war in the Philippines? Every 
Democrat in the United States was in favor of it, The great 
leader of Democracy in New York, Mr. Croker, joined with all 
the rest of you in shouting for a and even the distin- 
guished Senators up in New England, particularly from Connect- 
icut, said, Let us go on and do God's service so long as we do 
not interfere with the Connecticut wrappers.” [Laughter.] 

No, Mr. President, there are just as many good Republicans 
who do not agree with that as there are who do agree with it, 
and it is no test of party loyalty, it is no test of patriotism. I 
deny the right of any man to question my loyalty here to my 
country or tomy party because I have those old-fashioned views 
that were born in my blood and bone, and I can not get out of the 
idea that the flag of my country ought to be put above no coun- 
try against the will of the people. As I said before, if we have 
5 Oregon we have carried it in spite of it and not because 
ofi 
Where do we get our indorsement on the Porto Rican tariff? 
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The Senator says that Oregon has gone Republican in spite of it. 
Where do we get the indorsement, then, in Oregon on the Porto 


Rican mistake? If it indorses the President, it condemns the 
Congress, and if it is a commendation of Con „it is a condem- 
nation of our President, who said it was our plain duty to give 
them free and unlimited. commercial intercourse, 

Ah, Mr. President, let us not say that we are all spotless and 
have made no mistakes. Let us go before the people and talk this 
ont fairly. When you say to the people that 15 per cent protec- 
tion to the men who make cigars in the city of Chicago is enough 
for them when they come from Porto Rico and 100 per cent from 
Cuba you will have difficulty in explaining just exactly how the 
merits of that case can work. 

Mr. President, Iam almost sorry that the Senatorinvited usall to 
deliver ourselves of a few feebleremarksin this hour of parting. I 
want to show just briefiy the difference between his contention 
for the South African Republic and the proposition I haye men- 
tioned. I want to show, historically and politically, the differ- 
ence between the times of Washington and the times of Lincoln 
and the times now. 

When Washington was besought by the representatives of that 
Government to interfere with ce we were weak; and they 
sought what? Not a resolution of sympathy, but the Army and 
the Navy of the United States, and ington said “No.” Then 
came the new doctrine of America, settled by Monroe in his mes- 
sage. He did not call it an entangling alliance. In 1822 he said, 
speaking of the great Republic: 

A strong hope is entertained that these people will recover their inde- 
pendence and resume their equal station among the nations of the earth. 

Mr. Webster, in support of the measure, said he did not ask the 
Army and the Navy to interfere for the republic of Greece. Mr. 
Clay, in asking for the vote of sympathy, said he did not ask the 
Army and the Navy in support of the republic of Greece, but he 
wanted that commendation which went to make public opinion. 
Mr. Webster laid down the true international law for us, and he 
gave his reason forit. He said, in substance, the kings have made 
an unholy alliance. 

The kings all over the world said, by their unholy alliance, that 
no republic should ever grow, and even the friend of Greece, the 
monarch of Russia, said, Though I hate Turkey, I can not afford 
to have republics springing up in my neighborhood, and the kings 
must stand together.” ebster and Clay, following the sugges- 
tion of President Monroe, said, If the monarchs of the world 
stand together, the 8 of the world ought to stand together.“ 

Here to-day what do we see in our sight and at the opening of 
the new century, so full of hope and promise, in which I join with 
the Senator? God knows I hope it may be even more full of hope 
and promise than we can possibly anticipate. But here to-day 
the most cruel nation on the face of God’s earth is destroying the 
capital at Pretoria, the same nation, with the same spirit, that 
burned this Capitol and drove our President out of Washington 
and looted our public buildings and burned our public buildings, 

It is the same English nation, with 30,000,000 of her subjects 
now starving in India, and from the sweat of the brow of her 
starving subjects she wrings the money with which to murder the 
Republic; and we, the mother of republics, sit silent and ask, 
„Am I my brother's keeper?” 

We ask no ships. We ask no poa We ask no money. We 
ask that which the fathers asked for, that one word of encourage- 
ment which makes for righteousness, which makes for public 
opinion, which will make ashamed the bullies of England that 
are robbing in India that they may murder in Africa, that'they 
may destroy the Republic and own the mines. 

Ah, Mr. ident, it is no party measure; and I beg the Sena- 
tor not to announce it as a part of our programme that we do 
not ask the support of the honest American, many of them for- 
eign born, but just as loyal as we are, who believe, as I do, that 
this Government onght at least to lift its voice and say to the 
world. We protest against the butchery in South Africa, and 
we demand the right to express the hope that the republics there 
may live.” 

Ah, Mr. President, I have hopes of the century. I hope to see 
our flag float in the seas. I know that we are expanding. Iknow 
that an honest expansion can never be contracted; and I know 
that an expansion which is not basedon human rights and human 
liberty, so sure as God has written into the history of the past, 
can not be perpetual and safe. 

My hope and my faith in the destiny of my country I trust are 
as good as any gentleman’s in my party here. I hope to see my 
flag on every sea. I hope to see my people employed. I hope to 
see prosperity come as it has come within the past four years. I 
hope to see all of our promises kept. But it has been my thought, 
an old-fashioned thought, I know, that I never want to see my 
flag above anyone who does not love it; I never want to sell our 
goons at the point of the bayonet: and from the mothers of the 

,000 boys in Luzon, from the sisters and the sweethearts, I do 
not want to take their boys back to them in their boxes and their 


coffins and say: We have sold more goods; we have got more 
lands; there in the coffin is your contribution.” 

Mr. President, I am an expansionist; and I believe the time 
will come in this country when Republicans and Democrats alike 
will get back to the old doctrine that no man is good enough to 
govern another without his consent. We will appoint no gover- 
nors, no lieutenant-governors, and no postmasters except for the 
people of our own country. 

r. President, I beg the pardon of the Senate for having taken 
so much time. : 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. President, I did not get into the Chamber 
in time to hear all the speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. CARTER], but I got in in time to hear hım firmly 
fix Mr. McKinley in the same class with Washington, Lincoln, 
and Grant, and to hear him, to his own satisfaction at least, re- 
elect him to the Presidency of the United States. As I listened 
to his fervid eulogy on the great and good man who now graces 
our Executive chair I was reminded of the little girl who made 
an assertion which was disputed. She said, “I know it is so; my 
mamma says it is so. My mamma has a cupboard and there is 
pie in the e and anything that mamma says is bound to 

80.” aughter. 

In listening to the confident predictions of the Senator from 
Montana concerning the reelection of Mr. McKinley my mind 
naturally recurred to the fact that the Senator undertook toelect 
a President eight years ago, but that the performance did notcome 
up tothe promise, although we have understood lately that he 
had quite a campaign fund at his disposal at that time. 

Mr. President, I am not disposed to dispute the claims of great- 
ness which the Senator makes for our Chief Magistrate; but I do 
not think that those claims can be predicated upon the grounds 
on which he places them. Ido not think a ruthless war upon a 
people who arestruggling for their liberty and their independence 
can put any man in the class of Washington or Lincoln or Grant. 
I do not think a betrayal of men who fight in the ranks with our 
soldiers as our allies constitutes aclaim of greatness for any man. 

I do not think that the overturning of the principles of liberty 
upon which this Government was founded, which we have seen 
exemplified in the Philippine war and in the legislation which this 
Con has indulged in, and which Mr. McKinley has approved 
for the government of Porto Rico, can constitute a claim of great- 
ness which puts a man in the place of Lincoln or Grant or Wash- 
ington. 

can not forget, Mr. President, when these fervid eulogies are 


delivered, that Mr, McKinley said only a few months ago that it 
was our pan ty to give the people of Porto Rico free trade, 
and yet that a very few weeks thereafter, when exigencies 


required it, he was enabled to see that it was our plain duty to 
deny them free trade, and in doing so to adopt the principles of 
government which England adopted toward the American colo- 
nies and which led to our successful revolution and the overthrow 
of her reign on this continent. 

Nor can I forget that Mr. McKinley said in 1892 that Grover 
Cleveland was trying to elevate the dollar above the man, and 
that he was denying silver its plain office in the money of this 
country, and that only a few weeks ago he signed an enactment 
of Congress which declared that gold should be the sole and single 
standard of value in this country. 

But I did not rise, Mr. President, for the purpose of either 
eulogizing or denouncing Mr. McKinley further than the acts to 
which I have referred bear upon the claim of greatness which the 
distinguished Senator from Montana makes for Mr. McKinley. 

So far as the Oregon election is concerned, I think we had better 
wait a day or two until we hear from some of the back counties. 
Then there may not be so broad a smile upon the face of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana. Besides, Mr. President, we do 
not know but what they had a Montana campaign fund ont there 
which contributed very largely to this result, and we do not know 
but that the result was brought about by some of the pasters that 
we hear about out in Montana. 

They may have had a very material influence at least upon the 
result of that election. But however the State of Oregon may 
have gone, I believe that the American propig are going to vote 
in the coming election for the principle of government established 
by the fathers of this country, and I believe that if they do so they 
can not elect Mr. McKinley President of these United States, 

Mr. President, turning from the President of the United States 
to the Congress of the United States, I should like to ask my dis- 
tinguished friend from Montana why this haste in adjourning this 
Congress when there is so much legislation pending here that 
ought to be enacted into law? Is it use the Republican ma- 
jority recognizes here that the things for which he has been enlo- 
gaug ME McKinley have been driving nails into the coffin of the 

epublican party for six months and that they want to get away 
from these fae ful influences? I can not conceive of any other 
reason for it. 

Political considerations have driven the majority upon the other 


1900. 


side of this Chamber to determine to adjourn at this early and un- 
seemly period at the expense of the public interest and of millions 
of our people who have just rights which ought to receive consid- 
eration here; and these political considerations will continue to 
operate upon the minds of our friends on the other side and induce 
them to carry out their resolye to adjourn at the expense of the 
just interests of this country. x 

I think it is proper to enumerate for the information of my friend 
on the other side, who has such a state of political jubilation on 
him at this moment, three or four of the measures which are wait- 
ing here, and which ought to be acted upon before Congress 
adjourns. > : y 

We have here upon our table, Mr. President, a bill providing 
for the consideration of the Nicaragua Canal, a project which is 
dear to the hearts of the American ple, a project which is 
essential to the commercial interests of this nation, and essential 
to the safety of this nation in its governmental capacity. This 
bill passed the lower House of Congress almost unanimously. 
Why do we hurry away from here when this important measure 
is upon our table and when the N may go away from 
us before we assemble again to e this project, that is so dear 
on so essential to the people of this country, effective by legisla- 

on? 

We also have upon our table here, coming from the other House 
and passed by an almost unanimous vote, an amendment to the 
anti-trust law—an amendment for which there is a universal de- 
mand; an amendment intended to make that law effective; an 
amendment which is necessary to preserve the industrial inde- 
pendence and the industrial liberties of the people of this coun- 
try; which everybody demands, and which no man in public life 
dares to oppose, except under cover and by indirection. 

We also have upon our table, Mr. President, an eight-hour labor 
law, which the lower House of Con passed almost unani- 
mously after several weeks of investigation and sent here to us; 
and the laboring men of this land, who are interested in the pas- 
sage of that measure, are here to-day in the person of their repre- 
sentative, Mr. Gompers, demanding that we enact the bill into 
law before we adjourn. Why do you run away from that, Mr. 
President? 

Finally, we have here the bill which I had the honor to intro- 
duce yesterday, atthe instance and request of the representatives 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, creating a court of pension 
a ews a measure rendered necessary by the cheeseparing policy 
of this Republican Administration, Which has been attempting 
here for four years, in view of its extravagance in other direc- 
ae to economize at the expense of the old soMiers of the Re- 
public. 

These matters are here; and, instead of taking up the time of 
this Chamber with political speeches, our friends upon the other 
side ought to settle down with us here, and go to work in an 
honest endeavor to place this legislation upon the statute book, 
in order that the rights and interests of the American people may 
be subserved. . 

Mr. President, as expressive of my view of the action which 
Con is now about to poms in adjourning, I desire to read 
an editorial article from the New York Herald, entitled “A do- 
nothing Congress.” It is as follows: 

The work aroom paenan by Congress in the session that ends to day isas 
scant as the preliminary promise was protien. 

Measures of importance passed may be told off on the fingers of one hand; 
those hung gpn number a score. 

Bills providing for the government of Hawaii, for the Alaskan code, for 
the PALAGIAN of Porto Rico, and affirming the gold standard were en- 
acted. Coupled with the gold standard is the refun scheme, which per- 

tuates a currency on Government debt, and the Porto Rican law 

m pal 2 upon trade with the island and leaves the status of its people 
unde: E 

On the other hand is the long list of measures demanded by business in- 
terests and the country at large that have been neglected, dodged, or left in 
suspense. Among them are consular reform, the amendment of the bank- 
ruptey law, the ratification of the commercial treaties with France and other 
countries, and of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, with attendant failure of the 
Nicaragua Canal and the bill for reo: g the Army. 

Nothing has been done to define the status of the Phi ines or assure 
them a form of government or to supply a stable basis which would encour- 
age the investment of American capital, and the project of a Government 
cable to the islands is left in air. Neither has any step been taken to secure 
a civil service which would prevent in the new possessions such scandals as 
are presented in Cuba. 

The burdensome war taxes which are plucking the people to pile up a mis- 
chievous Treasury surplus are left in full rigor—intrusted to a commission 
which will sit during the summer and dicker with industrial and mercantile 
interests for a reduction of taxes on certain lines on the basis of correspond- 
480 aign contributions. 

he chief thing for which the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress will 
be remembered is its record-breaking prodigality in appropriations. 


Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, I was unfortunate in not hearing 
the greater part of the speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Carrer], but I desire to reply in a few minutes to 
that part which I did hear. 

The Senator from Montana seemed well assured that if we will 
but 8 a large navy ing our flag, we shall increase the 
trade of this country with foreign nations, and especially with the 
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Orient. It seems to me that the Senator was exceedingly infe- 
licitous in the selection of a subject in this particular. He seems 
to have forgotten that there are no such things as ‘convoys in any 
part of the globe, nor has there been for a great many decades 
except in the case of war, and that the convention of Paris in 1852 
has driven the privateer from the high seas. If it had not done 
that, the application of coal to navigation would have sounded 
the doom of piracy and of the privateer. 

The Senator also seems to have forgotten that in November, 
1898, the United States of America went to the front of all thena- 
tions of the globe in her foreign trade. There was not, with all 
the lack of a navy and all the lack of insular ions, a single 
market closed to the United States, nor is there to-day, that is open 
to the other nations of the world, and now all civilized nations to- 
day advocate the open door to commerce, and commercial exclu- 
sion is a thing of the past. 

Tho Senator seems to have forgotten that in that month we be- 
came the greatest exporting nation of the world, and took the 
leadership in the family of nations over Great Britain, that had 
held that primacy for one hundred and fifty years. He seems to 
have forgotten that in the last seven years Great Britain, with 
more colonies than the balance of the world together, has lost 5 
per cent of her foreign trade, and that the United States, before 
she had an isiand on the face of the globe, had increased her for- 
eiga trade 18} per cent in the same time. 

. Pelletan, minister of finance of France, stated in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies that France, with an array of colonies amounting 
to 3,000,000 square miles, with a population of 60,000,000, was 
paying £16,000,000 annually for the pleasure of governing other peo- 
ple, when the trade from her colonies amounted to only £4,000,000 
per annum. Germany made an expenditure out of the royal 
treasury of $5,000,000 a year to support her foreign colonies, and 
her trade with those colonies only amounted- to $2,000,000 per 
annum. In other words, she paid two and a half times as much 
for her trade with the colonies as that trade was worth. At the 
same time Germany, in her trade with the colonies of other na- 
tions, to which she did not pay one solitary cent for protection or 
security, enjoyed a trade of 853,000, 000 per annum. So it seems 
as though foreign conquest was unnecessary for the expansion of 
trade and that trade does not go with the flag, except in the theory 
of some politicians, 

I ask gentlemen what market has been opened by this war in 
the Philippines? Lord Salisbury seems to have understood the 
situation a little better than the Senator from Montana when he 
remarked that when the Americans occupied the Philippines it 
was a great help to Great Britain, but it did not lessen the chances 
of war. We have now projected ourselves into what must be the 
storm center in the next great war between the nations of Europe, 
Not only that, but, Mr. President, I say the Senator can not point 
out asingle port that has been nee by this war, nor can he 
name a single foreign market that not been open to us before 
that was open to any other country. A 

The Senator speaks of the trade that our farmers are about to 
enjoy in the Orient, when everything we make has been already 
introduced to as great an extent as the products of any other na- 
tion in the world. Then in what measure and in what manner 
have we gained in the expansion of trade by the conquest of our 
insular ions? 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kran inthe chair), Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. MONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KYLE. Has not the commercial trade of the South been 
stimulated by this foreign market? 

Mr. MONEY. Not one whit, not one particle. We make cot- 
ton in the South, and we sell nothing else. There is not one shirt 
more worn in the world on account of this war. The only way 
we can advance the price of cotton is to increase the use of it, for 
supply and demand fix the price of everything. The South has 
not been benefited by this war, nor has any other part of the 
country, except in the circulation of money, which has been held 
in reserve by the capitalists of this country and in our Treasury. 

Why, Mr. President, if we ever advance our trade, we have got 
to increase the wants of the people with whom we trade; and the 
people whom we have subjugated to our control have no wants 
that amount to anything. They are children of nature. A towel 
is considered by a gentleman in some pa of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago as a complete wardrobe; and there is more cotton stuff 
made into nightgowns in the city of Washington than is worn by 
all the women in the whole of the Philippine Islands. They have 
a material that is better than cotton, which they manufacture 
and which is as beautiful as silk, 

Mr. President, as I said, if we want to get more trade, we have 
got to create more wants, and then hope to supply them cheaper 
and better than anybody else can. ə can not trade unless we 


produce something to meet those wants. The citizens of the 
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Orient have been producing enough to meet their wants. They 
must increase their efforts to produce something to correspond 


with our production so that we may have an exchange or inter- 
change, which is commerce. 

What do they produce? They produce cotton, which is pro- 
duced in the Southern States; they produce hemp, that competes 
with the Middle Western States; they produce rice and sugar, 
which compete with Louisiana and South Carolina, and they pro- 
duce tobacco, which is a staple of several States of this Union. 
They produce those things that we produce and desire to sell, and 
it is idle to talk of building up a business with the Filipinos when 
we are simply raising up competitors against the farmers of the 
United States, not only the rice farmers, but the wheat farmers. 
We find that rice is the food of more than half of the human race 
who never saw nor care to see a grain of wheat. 

Mr. President, if we are to stimulate the activities of those peo- 
ple, we want to manufacture something in which they do not 
compete with the manufactures of the United States. When you 
recollect that you can hire labor in the . for 21 cents a 
day, gentlemen who are so busy to- day in ing about the ex- 

ansion of trade should consider that factor in the problem also. 
he whole thing is a humbug. 

As to our obligations to the nations of the world, of which the 
Senator from Montana spoke, I do not believe that he said any- 
thing about our obligations to God Almighty or our obligations 
to the people of the United States, but to somebody else. Well, 
what are the obligations which the United States rests under to 
any nation in the world? Her obligation is to herself, to protect 
her own citizens, to keep alive the spirit of liberty and independ- 
ence and personal freedom here, and to keep them self-governed 
as wisely as possible, with as small taxes as can be levied consist- 
saa with modest and economical administration of their public 

‘airs. 

We have no obligations to Europe, We did not have a friend 
on the Continent during the late Spanish war in the whole of 
Germany; and the Frankfurter Zeitung was the single paper 
that ever dared to say a kind word about the United States. 
There was not one in France, nor in Italy, nor in Austria; and 
Great Britain stood only with us because of the public sentiment 
in our favor. Her administration was passive, with the under- 
standing in Europe that it might become dangerous, and so 
ig it was politic to serve us a good turn in that crisis of our 
affairs. 

The Senator eulogizes the Administration for this war. He 
should remember with what reluctance they went into it. He 
should recollect that this Administration was pulled and kicked 
into the war for the liberation of a million and a half of people 
to preserve them from extermination by starvation by the Spanish 
Government; and now they have forced the United States into 
another war for the subjugation of another eons tosubjugate a 
people who are struggling for liberty and independence and for 
national character and national independence and government of 
their own against the same oppressor the Cubans are fighting. 
I do not think the Senator need felicitate the Administration upon 


its war record. 

I do not go into motives. I am speaking of historical facts 
which are known by everybody. We know the reluctance with 
which the Administration and its followers here—a good many of 
them, at least - went into the war for the liberation of Cuba. That 
was not begun as an interference in the affairs of a friendly neigh- 
bor. It was in the cause of humanity, civilization, and religion, 
as well as human liberty. It was because the greatest nation in 
the world could not allow another and a feeble people to perish 
upon their very doorsteps, and our effort was to liberate them 
from destruction by starvation, twice begun under the adminis- 
tration of Canovas and twice opposed Py Martinez Campos. I do 
5 the War record of the Administration is anything 
to boast of. 

The Senator referred to the result of the Oregon election. Ore- 
gon is being benefited in her trade by the carrying on of the war, 
which is enriching the Pacific coast. I know, by information, of 
one firm who are owners of steamships that have paid for them- 
selves every two months during the Philippine war. What that 
class of people want is war; and the same class want war for the 
profit that is in it. They do not want peace; they do not want 
the eable possession of the Philippines. They want war, 
which will call for transports and 5 else that can enrich 
speculators and contractors. Iam not surprised that that class 
of people are in favor of expansion, and particularly in favor of 


war. 
But, Mr. President, I have never yet heard any gentleman on 
floor or elsewhere show one compensating advantage to the 
United States for holding the Philippines. I am not here as an 
American to sympathize with them against my country, and I do 
not, as I have said before, here and elsewhere; and when I spoke 
against the policy of the Administration in that regard it was not 
because my sympathies were excited for the Filipinos, although I 


sympathize with any people struggling for liberty; but I sym- 
pathize with the people of the United States, Lip have awa 
dragged into a war that will be interminable, and will certainly 
not cease as speedily as the Senator from Montana fondly im- 
agines. 

Those people carried on war for two hundred and fifty years 
against Spain. The Spanish method was to exterminate them, a 
method which would not be consented to by anybody in America, 
We may expect to have the same conditions of war go on indefi- 
nitely, with guerrilla bands, or robber bands, or whatever kind of 
bands you may call them, it makes no difference what the name 
is, but it is the thing we are talking about. The trouble is not yet 

, and our friends know it, and for that reason they desire 
to continue a standing army of 100,000 men, which they will ulti- 
mately have to increase to 250,000. It is not because they will be 
needed to keep the Filipinos down, but because they will be ulti- 
mately needed to own the American people. 

The Filipinos can not fight. I had as soon turn a lot of police- 
men loose with clubs upon school children as to make a cam- 
puen against those people. They do not know how to fight. 

While they have a certain sort of courage, they do not seem to 
have capacity for that business, Nobody expects but that the 
American soldier will be successful wherever he may go. We 
have found that we are able to do a great many things, and we 
have concluded, because we could do some bad things, that we 
would do them. 

As to what the Senator said in regard to Oregon having gone 
for the Republican ticket in spite of the Porto Rican bill, I want 
to ask kim if he has not heard that there is a tremendous feeling 
among the people of the Middle West against the Porto Rican 
3 of the Republican ? I want to ask him if he does not 
recollect that there are in this country about 3,000,000 German 
voters, who left their own country because they loved personal 
liberty and who are amongst the best citizens of this country 
because of their love of constitutional liberty? 

Those men are scattered and segregated in spots. They will have 
some voice in the next election, and they have almost unanimously, 
if the newspaper press of the country can be depended upon, de- 
clared themselves against the policy of the Administration in 
regard to Porto Rico and t imperialism or expansion, or 
whatever you choose to name it. They are against peers 
for the reason that they saw enough of that at home. ey are 
tired of uniforms, and they are especially tired of these deviations 
from the Constitution, of the United States, which they consider 
as the bulwark and sole guaranty and muniment of their title 
to liberty. I think all these subjects will be debated upon the 
stump and that the Senator from Montana will find that it is well 
he laughed 15 the * for otherwise he might not have an 
opportunity to laugh at all. . 

At any rate, Mr. President, in this crucial period of American 
history, it is to be hoped the people of the United States, when the 
glamour of war and military preparations and achievements have 
passed away, will, in their cool and sober judgment, looking upon 
the Constitution as the foundation of everything we have in this 
country, determine that the Constitution is wherever the Ameri- 
can flag waves as the ensign of authority. They will find that 
it needs no act of Congress, the creature of the Constitution, to 
carry its creator anywhere within the jurisdiction of America. 
They will find that there is not a military or a civil officer any- 
where on the globe professing allegiance to the United States who 
does not derive his tit!e to be there as an officer because he has 
sworn allegiance not to the United States and the Government 
thereof, but to the Constitution of the United States, and where 
the Constitution of the United States does not extend there can 
not legitimately be an officer of the United States performing 
Official acts. 

Mr. President, there is no time now to make an analysis of all 
these questions, or even to touch upon them in the most super- 
ficial way, but the Senator from Montana will find this summer 
that there will be on every stump plenty of people who are per- 
fectly able to analyze them, and perfectly able to explain them to 
people willing to hear, and he will find, perhaps, that his judg- 
ment is just about as good as it was in 1892, when he proclaimed 
far and near that there would be a brilliant Republican victory, 
I know my friend's acuteness and I know his ability in conduct- 
ing political campaigns, but still it shows how fallible human 
p ecies are, especially when they are inspired by the political 
wishes of the man who made them, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from South Dakota 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator will not press that motion 
until the conference report on the naval appropriation bill comes 
from the House and we get the bill into conference again. 

8 ee eee ase no good reason for spending the 
ni ere. 

. ALLISON. We shall not spend many more minutes here, 
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Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota withdraw his motion? 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator withdraw his motion for a mo- 


ment? 
Mr. PETTIGREW. I will withdraw the motion for the pur- 
pose of hearing the Senator from Maine. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I hope the Senate will not adjourn, Mr. President, 
until the conference report comes in from the House upon the 
naval appropriation bill; and I call the attention of the Senate to 
the seriousness of the occasion. 

Upon the main question on the naval appropriation bill the 
proposition of the other House was conceded to by the Senate, 
covering all the controversy on armor plate. There were only 
two subjects after that in controversy upon which the conferees 
met, the eee of whether the course of study for the cadets at 
the Naval Academy should be four or six years. The conference 
came to an agreement, leaving the law as it is at present—for a 
six 177 1 course but providing that at the end of the four years’ 
study at Annapolis new appointments should be made, so that in 
twelve years there shall be, instead of 2 cadets, 3 cadets, thus in- 
creasing the officers of the 8 ` 

The only other subject was the ocean surveys. Now, I ask the 
Senate to give attention, because here is the 1 

Last year the provision for ocean surveys gave to the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Department $100,000 for surveys upon 
the ocean and all of the waters upon which our commerce extends, 
The House of Representatives cut that down and inserted this 
item: 

For special ocean surveys, and the publication thereof, $10,000, 

The Senate substituted for that the following clause: 

Ocean and lake surveys: For hydrographic surveys. and for the 
of nautical books, charts, and sailing directions, and freight an 
charges on the same, $100,000, 

When the conferees met we agreed on the cadets to leave the 
law as it is, with the provision that I haye indicated, of an ap- 
pointment at the end of four years, giving three cadets in twelve 
years, instead of two. We compromised on the report on the 
surveys, and the Senate gave up the lake surveys; struck those 
19650 pave up the $100,000, and agreed to an amendment making 

„000. 
So that upon this question of disagreement the conference re- 
ort was that we should give up one-half of the appropriation put 
in by the Senate and should yield the lake surveys entirely and 
leave them outside of the naval survey. 

Now, lam informed—we have not received the Official message— 
that on a contest in the House it has been determined that the 
House insist on their ornina) proposition, that the surveys by the 
Hydrographic Office shall be cut down to $20,000, and that they 
reject the proposition of the conference and reject the report upon 
that ground. I shall move, as soon as the report is received, that 
the Senate adjourn, because the subject can not be considered to- 
night. The Senate can not give upall its rights. TheSenatecan 

not agree that because the House has determined upon one special 
line of appropriation the Senate has no rights. I shall move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iwill ask the Senator from Maine, if he can, 
to give me the language of the appropriation provision of last 


year. 

Mr. HALE. It is the same as that of this year: 

Ocean and lake surveys: For hydrographic surveysand for the purchase of 
nautical books, charts, and sailing directions, and freight and express charges 
on the same, $100,000. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I will ask the Senator whether in the pro- 
vision of last year the words “hydrographic surveys” were 
ge es hare 

Mr. E. It was just the same as it is this year in the Senate 
amendment, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then the Senate in amending it have not 
used different language from that used last year. 

Mr. HALE. No. On the other hand, the Senate has cut off 
certain propositions and certain language which the House ob- 
jected to, but bave left the features of the hydrographic survey. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I shouid like to ask the Senator whether 
under that appropriation for hydrographic surveys he under- 
stands that the naval officers could make surveys up streams— 
small streams, nonnayigable streams—or into the interior of the 
country? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, that question has never been raised, The 
Navy does not propose to make any of those interior surveys, 

Mr. CHAND . It never has done it. 

Mr. HALE. Never. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Was there any intention on the part of the 
Senate committee in insisting upon having the words hydro- 
graphic surveys” kept as in last year’s provision, to enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department? 
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urchase 
express 


Mr. HALE. The surveys of the Navy are ocean surveys. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not coast surveys. 

Mr. HALE. They do not touch the coast at all. 
in the Philippines the waters are comparatively unexplored. We 


For instance, 


have lost one ship, the Charleston. The Navy has its ships; they 
are all there; they have the officers; they have the men; they have 
everything that is necessary to equip them for the surveys. But 
the coast of the United States has never been and has never been 
attempted to be invaded by the hydrographic survey. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Nor the interior of the country. 

Mr. HALE, Never. i 

Mr. CHANDLER, There is no danger of a naval survey in 
Colorado. 

Mr. HALE. Never; no. 

Mr, ALLISON. Nor Montana. 

Mr. HALE. No; nor Arkansas, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I asked the question because it has been 
stated to me that one of the objections of the House is that there 
is danger that if we continue to make appropriations for hydro- 
iy Sp surveys, this 3 Navy of ours will undertake, 
with its ships and its surveyors and its men, to penetrate the in- 
terior of the country. 

Mr. HALE. Penetrate to Quincy, III. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Or Colorado. 

Mr. HALE. No; there is no question of that kind. It is only 
a question of ocean surveys, 

r. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, since the Senator from New 
Hampshire has spoken of the poenis of the Navy encroaching 
with its surveys upon Colorado, I desire to state that if the Amer- 
ican Navy, which has never yet known defeat, runs up against 
the Geological Survey in Colorado, it will be forever ended and 
defeated. Eie sea 

Mr. H. i ow, let me say further that in full conference 
with the House committee, consisting of the acting chairman of 
the Naval Committee of the House and his two associates, we 
agreed on this proposition. The Senate yielded the lake surveys; 
they yielded $50,000 of the amount, and the House conferees agreed 
to the proposition, representing the Naval Committee of that body. 
I am informed that that committee has been deposed and a new 
committee has been created, upon the proposition that the House 
shall dictate to the Senate what shall be done in this matter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think the Senator ought to say 
that. Sofaras my 8 goes, I think we should assume that 
the new committee has-been appointed with a conciliatory dispo- 
sition and for the purpose of bringing the House and the Senate 
into accord. I think the Senator makes a mistake in assumin 
that there can, by any possibility, be any intention on the part o 
the Honse except to secure a harmonicus and conciliatory confer- 
ence as the sequence of that which has.already been held. 

Mr. HALE. I will withdraw my remarks upon that point. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish the Senator would, because when he 
meets the conferees he will see that they are there for conciliation. 

Mr. HALE, I am sure the Senate conferees will meet the 
House conferees in a spirit of conciliation. The Senate has already 
yielded more than half. It has struck out lake surveys. It has 
struck out $100,000 and agreed to $50,000. Now, in a spirit of 
conciliation, if the Senator from New Hampshire believes that 
that is right, we can yield everything. The Senate can yield 
8 the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Maine 
please suspend for a moment, to enable the Senate to receive a 
1 the House of Representatives? 

Mr. . Certainly, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4756) directing the issue of a duplicate of lost check 
drawn by James B. Quinn, major, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, in favor of Henry L. Breneman. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10450) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year nang Tune 30, 1901, and for other purposes; further 
insists upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 50, 51, 52, and 53; further insists upon its amendment 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9 to the bill; asks a 
further conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. CANNON, Mr. Moopy, 
and Mr. SHAFROTH managers at the conference on the part of 
the House. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HALE, I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives on the naval appropriation bill. 
The PRESID pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the report of the 
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committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10450) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1901, and for other p further insisting upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 50, 51, 52, 
and 53, further insisting upon its amendment to the amendment 
of the Senate amabas 9, and requesting a further conference 
with the Senate on es disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr, LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator from Maine whether, 
having yielded one half to the old committee of conference, if we 
yield another half to the new committee, it is not likely we can 
reach an a ment. 

Mr. E. I suppose we could. Therefore—I am glad the 
Senator made that inquiry—I move that the Senate further insist 
apon its amendments and agree to the conference asked for by 

e House. 


ferees on the part of 

TILLMAN, 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn until 11 o’clock to- 

morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the 

Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] has left the city. 

Mr. HALE, Then I ask that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 

Maren be aa a See as a conferee. 
NT pro tempore. The Chair appoints Mr. MAR- 

cores asa 5 

Mr. KENNEY. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] has 

gone home. He has left the city. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 

BUTLER] be appointed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair names the Senator 

from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. HALE, I move that the Senate adjourn until to-morrow 

morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 40 minutes 

p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 7, 

1900, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


—ů— 


NOMINATIONS, 

Executive nominations received by the Senate June 6, 1900. 
AGENT TO CLAIMS CONVENTION, 

Robert P. Kennedy, of Ohio, to be agent on the part of we 
United States under the conventions for a commission 


cluded between the United States and Chile August 7, 1892, ‘00 
May 27, 1897. 

JUDGES OF THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF ALASKA. 
Melville C. Brown, of Alaska. 

James Wickersham, of the State of Washington, 

Arthur H. Noyes, of Minnesota. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEYS OF THE DISTRICT OF ALASKA, 
Division No. 1, Robert A. Friedrich, of Alaska, 


Division No. 2, J h K. Wood, of Montana, 

Division No. 3, A. M. Post, of Nebraska. 

MARSHALS OF THE DISTRICT OF ALASKA, 
Division No. 1, James M. Shoup, of Alaska. 

Division NS 2 Cornelius L. Vawter, of Alaska, 
Division No, 3; George G. Perry, of Iowa. 

PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 

Naval Cadet Walter G. Roper, to be an ensign in the het e 
the 4th day of April, 1900, subject to the examinations req 
law, to fill a vacancy existing in that grade. 


POSTMASTERS, 
Charles J. Shepard, to be postmaster at Waltham, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of husetts, in the place of William 


F. 3 Whose commission expires June 8, 1 
Waller, to be postmaster at Burlington, in the county 
of 8 and State of North Carolina, in the place of B. O. 
Guthrie, whose commission expired June 6, 1900. 
Charles Clawson, to be postmaster at Mercer, i in the county of 
Mercer and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Samuel M, 
Stewart, deceased. 


GOVERNOR OF ALASKA. 


John G. Brady, of Alaska, to be governor of the Territory of 

„as provided for by an act of Congress entitled “An act 
making further provision for a civil government for Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900, 


CONFIRMATIONS. ; 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 6, 1900. 
CONSUL. 
Joseph Bowron, of Carthagena, to be consul of the United States 
at Carthagena, Spain. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION AND CONSUL-GENERAL, 
Edward D. Winslow, of Illinois, now consul-general of the 
United States at Stockholm, Sweden, to be secretary of legation 
and consul-general of the United States at that place, 
GOVERNOR OF ALASKA. 
John G. Brady, of Alaska, to be governor of the Territory of 


DISTRICT JUDGES OF ALASKA, 
Melville C. Brown, of Alaska, 
James Wi sham, of Washington. 
Arthur H. Noyes, of Minnesota. 
DISTRICT ATTORNEYS OF ALASKA, 
Division No. 1, Robert A. Freidrich, of Alaska. 
Division No. 2, Joseph K. Wood, of Montana. 
Division No. 3, A. M. Post, of Nebraska. 
MARSHALS OF ALASKA, 
Division No. 1, James M. Shoup, of Alaska. 
Division No, 2, Cornelius L. varios of Alaska, 
Division No, 3, George G. Perry, of Towa. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 


Naval Cadet Walter G. Roper, to be an ensign in the Navy, 

from the 4th day of April, 1900. 
POSTMASTERS, 

Charles J. Shepard, to be postmaster at Waltham, Middlesex 
9 Mass. 
a whan 25 Z. aot to be postmaster at Burlington, Alamance 

unty, N. 

Charles 8 to be postmaster at Mercer, Mercer County, Pa. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, June 6, 1900. 
[Continuation of the legislative day of Tuesday, June 5, 1900.} 
The House reassembled at 8 o'clock a. m., and was called to order 


by the Speaker. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to the rts of the commif- 
tees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to bilis of the following titles; 

S, 1489. iy act granting an increase of pension to Robert C. 

an 
8. reals An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah W, 


Row 
The message also announced that the Senate had d to the 
report of the committee of conference on the di g votes of 


the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7950) for the extension of Columbia road east of Thirteenth street, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11212) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
tated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other 

had further insisted upon its amendment numbered 81, 
1 to by the House of Representatives. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 9839) granting an increase of pension 
to Emily H. Wood. 


WILLIAM L, ORR. 


Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the N consideration of the bill (H. R. 11788) for the 
relief of Wi 

The bill was read, as e 
RRR 
any money not otherwise a riated, to William L. Orr, for services ren- 
dered by him as acting assistant engineer in the United 3 Navy 
between eee eto March 21, bares © pay of said rank and co 

at that time, provided sal: shall furnish to e Secretary of the 

5 of his services during — 3 
The SPEAKER. Is this the bill which was vetoed? 
Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois, A bill for the relief of William L. 
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Orr was vetoed by the President, who, in his veto message, su 
ar that the bill with an amendment or modification to the 
ect that this man should be paid span making satisfactory proof 

to the Secretary of the Tre; d do A harm either to 
Government or to anyone else. e 0 bill was therefore redrafted 
in the form recommended by the President; it was referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and that committee unanimously recom- 
mended the passage of the bill in its present form. 

TheSPEAKER. The reason of the Chair for asking this ques- 
tion was because the fact ou ht to be placed before the House 
that this is a newly drafted bill; that the modification suggested 
by the President has been made; that the bill has been reported 
favorably and has been recommended by the Committee of the 
Whole for action of the House. Otherwise the Chair would have 
doubted about the propriety of recognizing the gentleman to bring 
up the bill. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill; which was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 4742) to amend section 
1225 of Revised Statutes so as to provide for detail of retired offi- 
a or the Army and Navy to assist in military instruction in 
schools. 

‘The bill was read. 

The amendments recommended by the Committee on Military 
Affairs were read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, unless we can have the Cœur 
d’Alene testimony printed by unanimous consent, I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made. 


IRA DOANE, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up a Senate sion bill, The applicant is.a resident of the dis- 
trict formerly represented by the late Mr. Chickering. The let- 
ters that I 5 from the wife of the spirant show that he prob- 
aay will not live through the recess. He is liable to die any day 

of heart disease. Ishould like to call up the bill, as it comes from 
the district of which the late Mr. Chickering was a Representative. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the Present consideration of a bill which the 
Clerk will report. 

The bill (8 2 2111) granting a pension to Ira Doane was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 

orized and directed to place on the pension roll, su bject to the 
pg Soong — late of í 8 5 . Hirte Hen i. det en York Val, Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him OTADA at the rate & per month. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, T desire to know whether a commit- 
toim PAYNE Tho have passed on it. Tha the report here, 

ey have on vet 

Mr. LENTZ. I should like to hear that report read. 

The report (by Mr. SuLLOWAY) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid 8 to whom was referred the bill (8. — 

e examined and adopt the 


iting a pension to Ira Doane, have the same, 
Senate report o 
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8 poses to Soe Ira Doane; of Pulaski, N. V. dent father 
of Henry G. Doane, late of Compan nt New York 
Volunteer Infantry, who bate ibe — 5 aisa in the service o the United States, 


service he is 
service of the U: 
The report from the 
ris the name = ene a 
pie ae a com of volunteers w was subsequently known as 
—— We Now: ow 7 5 — Volunteers. He was — by the State 1 
een 


1881. 
From evi foe es Nied int the Penslon Bureau and with this committee it 


et oe bea n 


—.— of —— State of New York shows 
borne on . * 


that Henry G. Doane 1 for service about the Ist day of 

, 1881, and died 5 ay A — — of 
ofr. joumatiam contracted. af before the muster in of his 
othe fa father's claim for pension has been rejected e soldier was 


because th 
never in the United States service, as shown by the or "the War De- 


ment. 
The. mother of the soldier died June 28,1863, and the soldier was never 
o one no widow or child or children under 16 years of age sur- 

ng him 


The claimant „5 burdened with the weight 
of years and its infirmities, and hag no means of other than his own 
manual labor and tho contributions of oe 


y bound for his support. 
In view of all the circumstances your committee believe that 
e had volunteered 


P 
claimant 


service as if he =o 

been mustered in, and that the is entitled to the relief asked for. 
The passage of the bill is therefore recommended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. I make no objection to that bill, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time, and 8 

On motion of Mr. PAYNE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


VILLA DE ALBUQUERQUE LAND GRANT, NEW MEXICO, 


Mr. PEREA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 3018) to confirm to the 
city of Albuquerque, in the county of Bernalillo and Territory 
of New Me: anoo, the Villa de Albuquerque land grant, and pro- 
viding for the settlement of titles therein, and for other purposes, 

The bill as proposed to be amended was read, as follows: 

Strike out all — the apes — and insert the followin 


That tclaimed unto. the 5 5 of Albu- 
* ies bigs the ithe right eink claim t — ene interest which the United 
ve, 


title, claim, and interest of the nited 
5 th a Sat f Albu in trust f. selenite — 
n the 0 uerque or nelit o 

indi vidual holdings of of real 


years prior to the act: Provided, That there is reserved from 
this grant and Pisin’ sil lands ead buildings now occupied by the United 
States as an CE fox GIBRE 8 
Sr. 2. That it is hereby the duty ot the mayor ret clerk of said 
city, and of their successors office, to execute deeds of quitclaim to 
the persons entitled thereto under eve act for their respective p arae — 
_ | real A upon such - appl 8 and 1 rono 
deeds for signatures o cers, without an - 
. executed shall be 8 rp 


as a relinquishment of 


penos where tities are in . — in the courts until such courts shall 
„C shall be made to the persons 
papt be the owners: led further, That if within the ts of the 
hereby relin: there be any tract or not held in private 
ownership, the ti be vested in the city of Albuquerqus in trust for 
the use and benefit of the ablic of w. such 
lands are severally sii 
Amend the 9 „A bill to confirm in trust to the city ut 
Albuqui Territory of New Mexico, the town of Albuquerque 


Se E D 
Mr. MARSH. C 
enen e the Committee on the Public 
nds. 


that it ein by the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, the gentleman from Iowa „ LACEY]. 
bill covers a of ground. 


Mr. MARSH. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objectio 
There was no objection. 


The am t recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
TTT and read a 
third time; and was according] time, and passed, 


On motion of Mr. JONES of Washington a 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 


WREDERICK DOUGLASS MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 


motion to recon- 


Mr. MUDD. Mr.S; I desire to t a conference re- 
port on the Frederick Memorial Association bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that statement be read and the reading 
of the report be omitted. 

The SPEAKER. Withontobjection, the statement will be read 


and the reading of the report omitted, 
There was no objection. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS aa tee ASSOCIATION, 


ieties in the States. 


Tha House conferees agree to the first amendment, with an nein et 
Boued fer 7 —.— — shall apply only = long as the inh gig = 
used purposes Senate recedes from 

SYDNEY E. MUDD, 
B. T. CLAYTON, 
Conferees on the partof the House. 
The conference re was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. D, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had to the report of the committee 
of conference on the votes of the two Houses on the 

appro- 
cona en 


ns 


disagreeing 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10450) 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year en 
1901, and for other purposes; aa still further insi 
amendments , and 53, disagreed — 


numbered 50, 51, 
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House of Representatives to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 9 and 58; had agreed to the further conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. TILLMAN as the 


conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had ed bills of 
the sales titles; in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested: 

1618. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear and adjudicate the claim of the personal representatives 
of William Kiskadden, deceased; 

S. 1661. An act for the relief of George W. Graham; 

S. 1992. An act for the payment of Potter, Harrison & Fishback 
for legal services; 

S. 8054. An act to amend section 12 of the act entitled “An act 


for increasing the efficiency of the Army of the United States, and’ 


for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1899; 
55 poe An act for the erection of a public building at Green 
ay, WIs.; 

S. 3335. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
ca of a public building thereon at Laramie, in the State of 

yoming; 

S. 3343. An act granting an increase of pension to Keziah 
Fausler; and 

S. 3422. An act to equalize the rank and pay of certain retired 
officers of the Navy. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 2908. An act granting a pension to Frances A. Jones; 

H. R. 6854. An act granting an increase of pension to Freder- 
ick W. Kellogg; 

H. R. 6490. An act granting a pension to Martha E. Horn; and 

H. R. 5208, An act granting a pension to Mary E. Dickey. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R, 8665) authorizing and requiring the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company to extend its lines on old Sixteenth street. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 4554) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret M. Badger, disagreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pontea Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. SHOUP, and Mr, KENNEY as the con- 

erees on the part of the Senate. 


LOAN OF NAVAL EQUIPMENT TO MILITARY SCHOOLS, 


Mr. BRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 1023) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to loan naval equipment to certain military 
schools. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
upon the application of the porrno of any State having seacoast line or 
8 on one or more of the Great Lakes, to direct the Secretary of the 
Navy to furnish to one well-established military schoolin that State desirin; 
to afford its cadets instruction in elementary seamanship one fully equip 
man- ot · war's cutter for every twenty cadets in actual attendance and such 
other equipment as may be red and be deemed adequate for instruction 
in elementary seamanship: ided, That the said ool shall have ade- 

nate facilities for conducting upon some body of water suitable for such 
drills cutter drill and shall have in actual attendance at least 150 cadets in 
uniform receiving military instruction and quartered in barracks under 
military regulation, and shall have the capacity to quarter and educate at 
the same time 150 cadets; And provided 8 That the Secretary of the 
Navy shall require a bond in each case in double the value of the property 
for the care and safe-keeping thereof and for the return of the same when 


required. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, unless we can have unanimous con- 
sent to print the Coeur d'Alene testimony, I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made, 


RANGE LIGHTS ON THE DELAWARE RIVER. 


Mr. McALEER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up the bill (S. 4552) for reestablishing the range lights on the 
Delaware River, known as Finns Point range, Reedy Islandrange, 
and Port Penn range. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the and heis hereby, 
authorized „ the — lights on 5 River, 5 
Finns Point range, Reedy Island range, and Port Penn range, at a cost not 
exceeding 800. 

Mr. McALEER, I will state that this bill does not carry any 
appropriation. 

e SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MCALEER, Mr. S. er, I think. that if the gentleman 
8 ge the necessity for the passage of the bill, he would not 
object to it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, It is no fault of the bill, but when gentle- 


men undertake to object to all requests of this side of the House 
and to let requests from that side of the House pass, it can net be 
done, you know. 

Mr. MCALEER, I did not do it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I know you did not. 

Mr. MCALEER, I merely want to say that unless these lights 
are rearranged on the Delaware River, it may cause great loss of 
life, because the lights at present are misleading. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I withdraw the objection, 

The SPEAKER. The objection is withdrawn. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MCALEER, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table, 

By unanimous consent, on motion of Mr. MCALEER, the corre- 
sponding House bill, H. R. 10649, was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPAIR OF ROADS AND BRIDGES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a joint resolution sent over from the Sen- 
ate making a small emergency appropriation for the repair of cer- 
tain roads and bridges in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Grout] 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate 
joint resoluion 130, for the present consideration of the same, 

The joint resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, unless we can have the testimony 
in the Coeur d'Alene investigation printed, I object. 

TheSPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LENTZ]. 

LEAVE TO PRINT, 


Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
allowed to print, in connection with my remarks last evening on 
the oleomargarine question, extracts from a speech I made in the 
House in 1886. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent to extend in the RECORD his remarks made upon 
the oleomargarine bill, and to incorporate extracts from a speech 
which he made in 1886. It there objection, 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman print the Cœur 
d’Alene testimony in connection with his remarks? 


wee GROUT. I do not think the gentleman will ask me to do 
at, 
Mr. LENTZ. I will not object. 


There was no objection. 
GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, 1 desire to make a conference 
ae oa on the general deficiency bill. 

0 SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a con- 
ference report on the deficiency bill. Without objection, the 
statement, will be read and the report omitted. 

There was no objection. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the b 
tua 5 of the two Houses on amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1 ) making appropriations to supply deficiencies for the fiscal year 1900 
and prior years, submit the following writen statement in explanation of 


the accom ying conference report: 
The bill as finally d upon ghee $4,411,959.75, being $38,046.15 
less than as it passed fis Senate, and $563,299.77 more than as it passed the 


House. ‘The latter sum includes deficiencies in app 
5 of the Government, jud 

the accounting officers o 
bill was passed by the Honse. 


riations for the sup* 
ents of courts, and audited accounts d 
the Treasury, certified to Congress after the 


J. G. CANNON, 
S. S. BARNEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a word. I desire to ask unan- 
imous consent that the members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, such as may desire, may have leave to make remarks cov- 
ering statements of appropriations and the result of the work of 
the first session of this Congress for, well, say one week after the 
adjournment. It is impossible to make them now, because we 
have not got the aggregate. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that all members of the Committee on Appropriations 
have one week from the adjournment to print.remarks upon the 
appropriations and the work of the committee. Ý 

r. LENTZ, Ishall object unless leave be given to print the 
testimony on the Cœur d’Alene investigation. 

The SPEAKER, The ane from Ohio objects. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire tosay, touching this 
matter, that we very readily agreed upon the conference report. 
I want to express my gratification that upon this bill the coordi- 
nate branch of Congress at the other end of the Capitol placed 
amendments on the bill substantially in pursuance of existing 
law and for the poe service as being carried on. It was ve 
easy to accommodate as to aconclusion. Having said this, I will, 
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withont objection, make such extension of the remarks later on 
as will further illustrate the matter that I have in view; and now 
I move the adoption of the conference report. 
The question was taken, and the conference report was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr, CANNON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. CANNON. I desire to announce a little later on, as gen- 
tlemen come in after getting their breakfast, so that it seems we 
may have a quorum I desire to make a conference report cover- 
ing substantially the sundry civil bill in full, save and except one 
amendment. I do not do it now because the amendment is of 
some importance, and I desire to test the sense of the House touch- 
ing the amendment not agreed to. 

r. MCRAE, Mr, Speaker, I renew the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, that he and others, members of the Committee 
on Appropriations, who desire to print statements in re; to the 
work of that committee and this Congress may do so. I hope the 
gentleman from Ohio will not object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions be permitted to print remarks. Within how many days 
after adjournment? 

Mr. CANNON. A week, 

Mr. MCRAE. A week or ten days. 

The SPEAKER, Within one week after adjournment, upon 
the work of the committee. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object if Iam not 
permitted to do the same in reference to the Idaho labor troubles 
and the use by the President of the Army to break up labor unions. 

The SPE R. Objection is made. 

Mr. LENTZ. I withdraw the objection. 

anes SPEAKER. The objection is withdrawn, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, as the conference report on the 

neral cencenoy bill has been adopted, and that bill can now go 

nto the hands of the enrolling clerk, and as the gentleman from 
Ilinois desires a full House for the consideration of the sundry 
civil bill, I move that the House take a recess until 9.30. 


The motion was to. 
And accordingly (at 8 o'clock and 35 minutes a. m., Wednes- 
day June 6) the House was declared in recess. 
e recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
9.80 a. m. by the Speaker. 
SALARIES OF CERTAIN OFFICERS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up a 
privileged report, which the Clerk will read. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred House resolution 299, have 
had the same under consideration and herewith report it, with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Resolved, That immediately after the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to consider in the House joint resolution making appropriation for 
the payment of salaries of certain officers in the district of Alaska for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 1901, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I send the bill to the 
Clerk's desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill S. 4952: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, 
appro riated, out of any money in the 8 not otherwise appropriated, 
in alt compensation for the service of the fecal year ending June 30, 1901, 
for the objects hereinafter ex namely: 

District of Alaska: For governor, $5,000; 3 Judges, £5.00 each; 3 attorneys, 

000 each; 3 marshals, $4,000 each; 3 clerks, $3,500 each; surveyor-general 
and ex officio secretary of the district, $4,000; in all, $55,500. 
heretofore made for the payment of salaries of the above-nam 
ng the next fi scal year to be covered into the Treasury. 


: Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be placed on 
ts passage. 
he bill was ordered to a third reading. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I desire to ask the gentleman a question, 
ifIcan, Does this bill show the aggregate amount of appropria- 
tions for these officers? 

Mr. CANNON. It shows the whole amount. 

Piet RICHARDSON. The whole amount appropriated is 
own. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. CANNON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

STATUE OF LAFAYETTE AT PARIS, FRANCE. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the Senate joint resolution 122, respecting 
the unveiling of the statue of Lafayette at Paris, France, July 


4, . 


Appropriations 
officials dur- 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas the school children of the United States have, by their contribu- 
tions of the sum of $50.000, provided a statue of Lafayette. which, with the 
8 of the French Government, is to be unveiled at Paris, France, on 

e 


4th day of July 1900; and 
Whereas the United States, by an act of Con; 8 March 3, 1899. 
appro ted the sum of 50,000 silver dollars of the United States for the pur- 


poss of aiding in defraying the cost of a pedestal to said statue: Therefore, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 1275 United States o; 
America in ee sr assembled, That the ple of the United States antici- 
pate and app: te this ceremony with feelings of the greatest satisfaction, 
and that they regard the statue as expressing the honor and titude with 
which they che: the memory of Lafayette and those of countrymen 
1 DT EOR arms and counsel, assisted in securing the independence of the 
nit : 

Resolved pesen That the President of the United States is bereby re- 

quested to it acopy of these resolutions to the Governmentof France, 


Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, this is a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. LENTZ, Will the gentleman from Dlinois object to un- 
veiling the testimony in the Cœur d’Alene case? 

Mr. HITT. I have no authority to do that, I will say to the 
gentleman. [Laughter.] 

2 I make no objection, Mr. F 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time; and being 
read the third time, was passed. 

On motion of Mr. HITT, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. 1 ae a I desire to call up the conference 
report on the sundry civil appropriation bill, and I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with the reading of the report, and that the 
statement be read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the statement will be read 
and the reading of the report will be omitted. 

There was no objection. i 

The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11212) making appro! tions for sundry civil expenses for the fiscal 
year 1901 submit the following written statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action upon as to each of said amendments and submitted in 
the accompan: conference report, pro f 

On No. 2: Strikes out the appropriation of $10,000 posed by the Senate 
for an elevator in the old custom-house at Detroit, Mich. 
On No. 4: Strikes out the appropriation of $50,000 proposed by the Senate 
0% Non Npproßtistes $50,000, “or posed by the Senate, for Rock Island 
n No. 9: as pro e for ni 
Breakwater (Maine) pier-head light. d 

On No. 14: Appropriates $40,000 for the Sabine Bank light and fog-si 
ees ae and authorizes a contract for said light at a total cost not ex- 
ce n 1 . 

On No. 15: Extends the limit of cost for the Toledo Harbor light and fog- 
signal station, Ohio, to 23 as pro the Senate. 

On No. 16: Diverts a former appropriation of $15,000 for a light vessel for 
Poe Reef, Michigan, to the construction of a light vessel for Grosse Pointe. 


9 as pr petas Senate. 
On No. 17: Appropriates $2,700 for additional range lights at the entrance 
of On Ne, ib: Strike oute rapriation of $9.500, proposed b the Se 
n No. 18: 8 es ou e appr ion e Sena’ 
oe Tene 5 2 for the Light keeper at Grosse Isle, South Channel Be. 
ro ver, Michigan. 

On No. 10: Strikes out appropriation of $3,000, proposed by the Senate, for 
ra light keeper's dwelling at Grosse Isle, North Channel Dotore Rirer, Mich- 
an 


On No. 20: Strikes out pro by 
vessel for the Twelfth and Thirteenth light-honse districts, to cost $30. 


On No, 24: F instead of $1 
ouse an 8 


On No. 36: Strikes out provision pro the Senate for a revenue cut- 

JJ 
n No, H: os out app’ on o! 5 e Senate for 
9 fish-hatching stations in Idaho and Utah. z 

On No. 73: Places under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury the execution of the Chinese exclusion and immigration laws. 

On No, 82: Strikes out the matter inserted by the Senate relative to the 
settlement of claims of certain States and inserts in lieu thereof a provision 
repealing so much of section 4 of the act of March 3, 1899, as authorizes suits 
against certain States. 

On No. 93: Inserts as a substitute for the provision proposed by the Sen- 
ate concerning forest reservations the following: 

“That all selections of land made in lieu of a tract covered by an unper- 
fected bona fide claim, or by a patent, included within a public forest reser- 
vation, as provided in the act of June 4, 1897, entitled An act making appro 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1898, and for other purposes,” shall be confined to vacant sur- 
veyed nonmineral public lands which are subject to homestead entry not 
exceeding in area the tract covered by such claim or patent: Provided, t 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to affect the rights of those who, 
perou to October 1, 1800, shall have delivered to the United States deeds 

or lands within forest reservations and made application for specific tracts 
of lands in lieu thereof.” 

On No. 9: Appropriates $1,100, as proposed by the Senate, additional for 
contingent expenses of the surveyor-general of Colorado. 

On No. 98: Strikes out the provision proposed by the Senate concerning 
entry of. lands in wagon-road and railroad land by in Oregon. 

On No. 101: Gn atte y $11,000, as pro y the Senate, for the survey 
of lands in the Fort Buford abandoned military reservation. 

On Nos, 105 and 106: Appropriates $100,000 instead of $50,000, as proposed by 
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the House, and $250,000, as proposed the Senate, for the streams 
and determining the atom supply yA United States. ogag 


On Nos. 108and 109: Appropriates $10,000 instead of $4,000, as by the 


Houso, and $25.000, as proposed by the Senate, for improvement of the 
quoia National Park. 

On No. 110: Anthorizes, as proposed by the Senate, an increase in the 
Kaanan 5 from the States to the Deaf and Dumb Institution 

m * 

On Nos. 113,114, and 115: Strikes out appropriation of $63,000, proposed by the 
Senate, for a new building at the Schuylkill Arse and s Triates, as 


by the Senate, repairing No. 3 flreproo 
REFRE the issuing 2 


6.000 for ding, and 
inspecting and department at said ar- 


On No. 117: Appropriates $6.000 for expense of prep: lans for the en- 
largement of the 8 and . 000 ja en — Chief of Engi- 


for 


Potomac and the Zoological parks. 
On Nos. 120, 121, 122,123, 124, and 125: uires that of the appropriation of 
„000,000 for military posts, $30,000 shall expended at For . 
S; ,000 at Bismarck, N. Dak.; $30,000 at Fort Riley, yor ee at 
Fort Meade, S. Dak.; $50,000 at Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., and $30,000 at Fort 
Constitution, N. H. 
On No. 134: Strikes out se geting ont of $200,000, proposed by the Senate, 
e Potomac 


for a memorial bridge across th ver. 
On No, 136: Appropriates 000, as proposed by the Senate, to maintain 
channel, South F Mississippi River. 
On No. 180: Inserts the provision by the Senate relative to im- 
Prom Nanti an TRP A ppronrintce SSO, ke proposed by the amend 
os. 140 and 141: Appropriates „as pro ® amend- 
ment of the House, DORA. ofi $2,500,000, as proposed by the Senate, for im- 


por the Lower Mississippi River, and strikes out the provision Ley en 
y the amendment of the House relating to levees on the Mississippi River 
from Cairo to the Gulf. 


On No. 142: Appropriates $250,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the im- 
provement of the Upper Mississippi River. 

On No. 143: Appropriate $250,000, as proposed by the Senate, for improv- 
ing the Missouri River. 5 k 

On No. 144: Inserts the provision by the Senate relative to con- 
struction of a bridge across the Yellowstone River in Montana. 

On No. 145: Appropriates $250,000 for the repair of the jetty at the mouth 
of § No g 8 t ld 00 for topor? n claims for private 

0. 152: Appro es or re upon or vate proj 

erty taken in the military service within the limits of the United States 


eee i 
n No. 153: Strikes out the on y concernin, 
the establishment of a Branch Boldiers’ Homs in Idaho. = 


On No. 155: Restores to . 
cers, 


0. 156: 


No. 157: Strikes out the 3 of $3,000 for salary of woman 
commissioner to represent the United States and the Dau 
American Revolution at the unveiling of the statne of Lafayette at Paris. 


On Nos. 158 and 159: Strikes out fhe appropriations rO; ss by 7 Se Senate 
orea, a or care reser- 
S 


of $1,750 for legation buildings at Seoul, 
vation of legation buildings at Bangkok, 
On Nos. tes and 169: Strikes out pr of allowance for ex- 


increase 
ses of office of the district attorney for the District of Columbia. 


On No. 176: paons appropriation of $7,500 proposed by the Senate for 


tatue of Rochambeau. 
85 No. 177: Restores to the bill the provision proposed by the House z 


lating to the files of the House of Representatives, and appropriates $1 
e execution thereof. 


to agree. 


TH 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker. this bill when it passed the House 
carried, in round numbers, $51,000,000. The Senate substantially 
accepted the House provision, and added by way of Senate amend- 
ment provisions appropriating, in round numbers, if adopted, 
$5,000,000. Of this $5,000,000, the conferees, as e in de- 
tail in the statement on the part of the House, yielded $3,000,000 
for rivers and harbors and one million for other items, in the 
main light-houses and kindred items. The Senate yielded, in 
round numbers, items e $1,000,000. 

It is proper to say that the river and harbor items that are coy- 
ered by the action of the House in a former report, or rather by 
the action of the House in substantially concurring with the 
Senate, are as follows: ; 

Lower Mississippi River, $2,250,000; that was the action of the 
House before the fall went to conference the last time, the House 
conferees recommending in the conference report an agreement 
for the Upper Mississippi River by the way of Senate amendment 
of $250,000; for the Missouri River, Pegi Tor ne Gomme 
River, $250,000; making an aggregate for riyer and | r items 
alone, outside of the contract provision which the bill carried as 
it passed the House, of $3,000,000. 

our conferees found these items touching rivers and harbors, 
tonching light-houses, touching light services in Nebraska, touch- 
ing various other items, upon the bill Senate amendments. 
The House itself accepted, of the $4,000,000, as I before stated, 
$2,250,000, Of course if the House conferees had their way about 
it, every amendment, every Senate amendment not authorized b 
existing law, or toextend public works now in progress, woul 
have gone from this bill. 

But with the closing hours of the session upon us and the Sen- 


ate a coordinate branch, we found it impossible to agree to the 
bill, except as we met it, when the crucial minute came, in a 
spirit of compromise. For the river and harbor items the House 
substantially conceded a million dollars and the Senate substan- 
tially receded a million dollars, In my judgment, under all the 
circumstances, it was as good an outcome as could be arrived at. 
I believe that the House ought to adopt the conference report. It 
isa complete agreement except as to one item, and that item is 
the item known as the State of Nevada claim. We could not 
agree with the Senate upon that item, but could upon all other 
items; and after the conference report is adopted, if such is the 
x of the majority, that item remains for disposition by the 

ouse, 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CANNON. I want to yield first to the gentleman from 


Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE]. 
ill the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. Does the gentleman propose to have a sepa- 
rate vote on the Nevada item after the report is accepted? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; the report has nothing todo with the 
Nevada item. I want to ask the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
3 if he desires any time on this conference report. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Speaker, I think this report onght to be 
adopted. We have accomplished everything that it was possible 
to accomplish, and in the main the report is right. There are 
some things in it that ought not to be, but many more that should 
be. If there is any particular amendment about which any ex- 
planation that I can make is desired f shall be glad to give it. 

Mr. LACEY. May I ask the 8 a question in regard to 
the amendment relative to.the forest-reserve scrip? 

Mr. McRAE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LACEY. I understand, from the reading at the Clerk's 
desk, that the time for filing the relinquishment by the owners of 
this land in the reserve is extended by the agreement of the con- 
ferees until the ist of October. Does not the gentleman think 
tat Sisi vo result in practically allowing all the land to be sur- 
rendered 

Mr. McRAE, The provision as agreed to will give the owners 
of lands inside of reservations only until October to take unsur- 
veyed lands, and it is much better than the provision of the exist- 
ing law, upon which there is no limitation to take such land. The 
Senate proposition was objectionable in a way which it is not 
necessary to explain to the gentleman from Iowa, for I am cer- 
tain he did not approve it. This substitute is what is wanted by 
many people, and is right. If the report is adopted, being the first 
section of the bill recommended by your Committee on Public 
Lands, with the change from May 23 to the Ist of October to make 
exchange of lands wi for lands without reservations, without 
any restrictions as to the character of the lands. 

The only change we make in that section is by striking ont the 
“23d of May” and inserting the Ist of October.” Objections to 
the whole provision for a change of law was made. Something is 
necessary. In my opinion it was impossible to obtain the neces- 
sary legislation except with this extension of time, It is much 
better than nothing; and in my judgment it is much better than 
the existing law or the Senate amendment. It is substantially 
what the Committee on Public Lands want and what members of 
the Public Lands Committee in the Senate have agreed to accept, 
and the very best that some would agree to. As a Whole I think 
the 5 should be adopted. 

Mr. BURTON, I would like to inquire whether the item per- 
taining to the Missouri River—amendment numbered 143—was 
accepted by the House conferees in the exact form in which it 
passed the Senate? s 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURTON. Without any change? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. Does ay collengne on the committee, the gen- 


tleman from 8 [Mr. Livineston], desire any time? 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir; a short time. 
Mr. CANNON. I yield to the tleman five minutes. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. S er, I undertake to say that the 
appropriation agreed upon by the conference committee in amend- 
ments numbered 10fand 105 is not sufficient. The amount carried 
in the Senate amendment should, in my humble opinion, be left in 
the bill. Let me state why. The measurement of these streams 
involves the amount of water power, the question of water supply 
for cities, the questions of stream pollution, irrigation, drainage, 
navigation, and, to a large extent, the mining interests of the 
country; and while I shall not formally oppose the adoption of 
the report, the time must come, and come soon, when Congress 
= recognize the importance of the measurement of the streams 
0 is country. 

In my section of the country to-day we are flooded with letters 
from every quarter of the Union inquiring about the water power; 
and a number of inquiries relate to the question of the supply 
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for 8 the mineral regions of the country. There is in- 
volved still another question affecting many sections of the coun- 
try, and that is pure drinking water. The question whether you 
can locate and promote artesian wells in those sections of the 
country is a question involving millions of money. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that when this matter comes again to Con- 
gress we can afford to be liberal enough at least to furnish the 
information needed by the country in regard to water power, navi- 
gation, irrigation, and last, but by no means least, the pollution 
of streams upon whose supply of drinking water millions and mil- 
lions of lives depend. e know scarcely anything in regard to 
this point, There has been no effort made to ascertain whether 
the waters used by the large cities and the smaller cities is so pol- 
luted that it is constantly breeding death to our people. And here 
is a pitiful sum of only $100,000 appropriated to cover all investi- 
gation touching these important matters. 

Mr. MCRAE. Will the gentleman allow me right there? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr, McRAE. I wish to suggest that I think the Department 
estimated in this case for only $50,000, The force having charge 
of this work has been organized heretofore on that basis. This 
appropriation is increased to $100,000, more than was ever given 
before for this work, and in the opinion of the committee is as 
much as can be used without unnecessarily increasing the force. 
As the scheme has been prosecuted this force can do very well on 
$100,000, and can accomplish three times as much work as has 
been done with the old sum. But tontilize alarger appropriation 
would require the appointment of a vey much larger force, to be 
dropped, perhaps, next year, breaking down this very important 
and nec work which is being carried on under the supervi- 
sion of the Director of the Geological Survey. The friends of the 
measure do not believe we ought to appropriate $250,000, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] f 

Mr. MCRAE, IfI have taken the gentleman’s time, I ask the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Cannon] to yield him some time 
to compensate for that. 

Mr. CANNON, Does the gentleman from Georgia desire to 
speak further? - 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want only to add that my criticism was 
not entirely upon the conferees or the Appropriations Committee. 
It is as much upon the Department. If the rtment estimated 
for only $40,000, it ought to have understood better the demands 
on this line and estimated for a largor sum. It is no excuse that 
the estimate is for only $40,000. It appeared to the Senate Ap- 
propriation Committee that there was absolute necessity for an 
Sie Seg of $250,000, and it was demonstrated beyond doubt 
that this sum can be utilized to the profit of the people of the 
whole country. 

Mr. CANNON. I now yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy], such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, if I may have the 
attention of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON], I 
think he will agree with me that there is neither any criticism due 
to the committee of conference, or the Committee on Appro ria- 
tions, or the Department having charge of the work to w. ich he 
has referred. And Imay say, in the same connection, that I think 
my friend from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] was wrong in one respect 
when he stated that the full estimate of the Department for the 

ursuance of this work was$40,000. The full estimate was $50,000. 

e was right in saying that we gave the full estimate. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I think both are wrong. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. The State geologist of North 
Carolina, representing the Southern section of the country, came 
before the subcommittee having charge of this appropriation, and 
35 — an appropriation of $50,000 only for the prosecution of 

e work, 

Now, we considered that recommendation, and that provision 
was embodied in the bill adopted by the House. No manin the 
House or out of the House at that time raised his voice for an 
increase in the appropriation suggested by the subcommittee and 
adopted by the full committee. The bill went to the Senate in 
that form, and the committee of that body; on an investigation of 
the matter, increased the appropriation to $100,000. In the Senate 
itself, after the bill had been reported from the committee with 
such discussion as matters of that kind there obtain, it was finally 
raised to the sum of $250,000, 

The House subcommittee again investigated the question. We 
found that $100,000 was the maximum sum that conid be 8 
employed in the work; that it would be ample to begin the wor 
in the gentleman’s own section of the country, where we were 
anxious to begin it, and continue it in the arid part of the coun- 
try where it had prevailed before. We believed that $250,000 was 
simply a waste of the public money, and that every just and 
proper demand of the country was met by the 5 as 

e conference committee reported it and as the ate commit- 


tee reported it to the Senate and as we find it now embodied in 
the pending conference report, 
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I was very anxious for many reasons to do full and even more 
than full justice to the desires of gentlemen from other parts of 
the country to explore the water sources all over the land. I was 
especially desirous in view of the fact that my section of the coun- 
try had no interest whatever in this matter, and I wished to be 
particularly careful, if for no other reason, that the other sections 
should have full justice in the 8 and I think that full jus- 
tice has been done under the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I presume the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts understands that this sum is to be prorated between the dif- 
ferent States? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. No; I do not so understand it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, that is true at all events. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Whether there is such a provi- 
sion of law requiring the prorating of the appropriation between 
the States or not, I do not know. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken. I understand that there is no such provision of law. I 
understand that the expenditure of the money rests entirely in 
the discretion of the Geological Survey. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I undertake to say that it is the custom, 
whether there be law for it or not, to prorate such amounts be- 
tween the States. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts, That may be true. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Now, take the sum of $100,000 which is 
provided here. You prorate thatamongst the States. My State, 
which should have at least $800,000 or $900,000 to do the work, 
gets the pitiful, beggarly sum of about $3,000, if this money is 80 


rorated. 

E Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Iyield,of course, to the gentle- 
man’s superior information as to the apportionment, but I am in- 
formed that thisis not soapportioned. great many of the States 
do not get it, having no need for the appropriation at all, and the 
amount is divided amongst those where the necessity for the work 
exists, 5 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But between the States where it is neces- 
sary to be expended it means but very little to the accomplish- 
ment of the work so important to our people. i 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. It may be that the a 8 
tion is not as ample as the gentleman from Georgia would desire, 
But the committee believe that we have dealt generously with the 


subject. à 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Idonot wish the gentleman to understand 
me as op T the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr, MOODY of Massachusetts. I understand that. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I wish the House to understand, and we 
may as well understand it now, that this is a demand from various 


‘sections of the country—a demand that comes up generally from 


all portions of the country—and a demand that ought to 
and met li 7: 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. And we tried to meet it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I think so, and I thank the gentleman and 
the other members of the committee for doing what they have 
done for us, But we must have more in time, and the shorter the 
time the better for the 4 1 of the country. 

Mr, KING. Ishould like to ask my friend from Sir nat Son 
LiviNnGston] one question before he sits down. Iam not 
with the appropriation to which the gentleman is alluding; but do 
I understand the gentleman from Georgia to contend that it isthe 
duty of the Federal Government to enter upon a scheme of inves- 
tigating the drinking water supply of the country and the means 
of perenne pollution of it in every State of this Union, and to 
find ont where people can locate farms to advantage and get good 
water, and so forth? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No; the gentleman does not understand 
rae thing, and I do not think he supposes that is the object 
of this, 

Mr. KING. I understood that was the gentleman’s conten- 
on. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No; it is not. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] two minutes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I want to answer the question 
of the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Kina]. I want to say that this 
appropriation, in smaller amount, has been carried in the sundry 
civil bill heretofore, and the object is a most excellent one. The 
gauging of streams, the survey of reservoir sites, the measurement: 
of the water, and the sinking of artesian wells. all have a national 
importance, especially since a great many of these streams and a 
great many of these reservoirs are upon the public domain, and 
the Government is directly interes in them. If these reser- 
voirs are built, or the underflow of water is found by the sink- 
ing of artesian wells, it enhances the value of the public lands, 
and will settle and develop vast areas of arid lands which are now 
nothing more than wastes. Besides that, these matters are of 
great commercial value to the people of the nation. I knowin 
my own State that by reason of the oe sutvey of the 
streams of the Arkansas Valley and measurement of the 
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waters of that stream a sugar factory with a capital of more than 
$500,000 has been located there within the last six months. 

There can be no doubt but what something that produces the 
data upon which people can ascertain the flow of water in a stream 
is of great value, especially in the development of electrical power. 
This information is of iminense value to all enterprises that expect 
to utilize waters. For that reason I have been in favor of an in- 
creased appropriation. With this appropriation of $100,000 we 
are content at this time, but we do want a fair hearing and a fair 
show upon these measures. s 

ee the hammer fell.] 

r. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
Washington [Mr. Jones] five minutes. 

Mr. J of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to see that 
the committee have taken into consideration the question of lieu 
selections upon forest reserves, and have placed a provision in the 
bill which, although not entirely satisfactory, is reasonably so, 
and will to a great extent remedy evils that have wn up under 
the act of 1897. It will be remembered that in the sundry civil 
bill of 1897 persons holding lands within forest reservations were 
allowed to surrender those lands and select in lieu of them lands 
upon any of the public domain of the United States, whether sur- 
veyed or unsurveyed. It was evidently the intention of the law 
that those selections should be confined to surveyed lands, but in 
the haste with which this legislation was passed the wording was 
such that the Department could make no other construction than 
to hold that these new selections could be made of any of the lands 
of the United States, whether surveyed or unsurveyed. 

As a result of this construction, barren, worthless tracts of land 
have been and are being surrendered to the Government, and in 
lieu of them some of the finest timber lands of the country have 
been and are being selected, lands that could not be taken up by 
homestead settlers nor by anyone else, and could not even be pur- 
chased. Now, the Committee on the Public Lands considered 
this matter very carefully at this session and reported a bill con- 
fining these selections to surveyed lands and providing that the 
rights of those who had surrendered their lands to the Govern- 
ment prior to the 23d of May, the date upon which the report was 
ordered on the bill, and had applied for specific tracts in lieu 
thereof, should not be affected. 

Now, the amendment here simply changes that provision by 
making the date when the right to make lieu selection on unsur- 
1 5 ands shall cease on the Ist day of October, 1900. 

hile I would have been glad to have it stopped now, yet, as 
the gentleman from Arkansas stated, it is better to have it this 
way than to allow this policy to continue; and after the 1st of 
October, 1900, these selections upon unsurveyed lands will be 
stopped, and will be confined to surveyed public lands of the 
Government. I am satisfied that until the ist of October, 1900, 
there will be no more of these forest reserves established, and 
therefore selections will be confined to present reserve lands. It 
is to be noted that specific tracts must be selected. This will in- 
volve considerable time and examination and tend to limit selec- 
tions. So I want to say that I am pleased with the action of the 
committee in adopting this amendment even as it is, 

Regarding the provision for an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
Geological 8 in determining water supply and water 
sources, I am pleased to see the liberality with which the com- 
mittee have acted in this matter. 

I should have been glad if we could have had a larger amount, 
although I am satisfied the amount allowed here, $100,000, will do 
a great and good work. It seems to me that there is just as much 
reason that the Government should look after and determine the 
amount and sources of the water supply of this country, espe- 
cially in the arid regions, where water is the very lifeof prosperity, 
as there is in the Government Fainmanas to survey and improve 
harbors, not for the benefit of the Government, but for the bene- 
fit of the people atlarge. This is exactly what this appropriation 
will be—an appropriation for the benefit of the people. The very 
8 of our people, especially in some sections of the West, 

epends upon the amount of water and the means by which it can 
be used, eneed more, but this amount will greatly enlarge the 
work, As the people of the whole country come to realize more 
fully the needs and possibilities of our western country we will 
get more liberal appropriations from Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other amendment in this sundry civil 
bill that I have been importuning the conference committee to 
accept, and that is the amendment No. 24, appropriating $150,000 
for the establishment of lighthouses and fog signals in Alaskan 
Waters. Iam glad that the conference committee of the House 
appreciated the necessities for this appropriation and have con- 
sented that $100,000 shall be carried by this bill for this purpose. 
This is not all that is needed, nor all that should be spent, but it 
is a good start toward securing proper guides to navigation in 
these waters, and I have no doubt but that at the next session of 
Congress adequate appropriations will be made. A bill has al- 
ready passed the Senate at this session appropriating $300,000 for 


gentleman from 


this purpose, and this bill was unanimously and favorably. reported 


from the Interstate and Foreign 
House and is now on the Calendar. 
has not been taken long before this. Thousands of our best citi- 
zens are now in Alaska and thousands more are on the way. 
Every State in this Union is interested in the proper means for the 
protection of life along this great highway to the North, because 
every State in the Union is 5 in that great stream of 
humanity wending its way to the northern land of ice, snow, gla- 
cier, and gold. 

Many will take the open track across the ocean to Dutch Har- 
bor and thencetothe golden beaches of Cape Nome. Many others 
will take the inside passage to Ketchikan, Juneau,and Douglas 
City, Skagway, Glacier Bay, Killisnoo, and Sitka, either for pleas- 
ure or profit, Through this inside passage the great gold fields of 
the Klondike, the t quartz mills of the Treadwell, the great 
quartz prospects of all southeastern Alaska, and the grandest and 
most sublime scenery of the world are reached. s 

The trip from Seattle to Sitka is destined to be the one most 
taken for pleasure or for profit. By the usual route of travel itis 
about 1,300 miles in length, or almost 2,600 miles on the round 
trip. It is a sea voyage, with all the discomforts of a sea voya 
eliminated and all the beauties of a mountain trip included. tt 
takes about ten or twelve days to make the round trip and onl 
about twelve hours of this time are spent upon the ocean's swell. 
The remainder of the trip is on the smooth, glassy surface of a 
deep salt river, twisting, turning, and winding between tocky 
Ww of lofty mountains, arising abru tly from the water's edge, 
green with hemlock and moss, silvered with streams of rushing 
waters, or seamed with the furrows of the avalanche. This salt 
river varies in width from a couple of hundred feet to several 
miles, Usually, however, it is abont a mile or so in width, 
Throughout its whole length the tide ebbs and flows. 

At one point it is a broad expanse of smooth, still water, stirred 
only by the leaping salmon or upheaved by the leviathan of the 
deep. At another it rushes through its narrow channel with the 
8 of a mill race, foaming, boiling, and surging with a power 
that the strongest ship can hardly resist. Here and there huge 
rocks lift their jagged crests near to and above the surface of the 
water, as if peeping forth for prey. Abrupt turns ward off the 
mountains when outlet seems gone. Shoals and shallows skirt 
almost fathomless depths. 

As you travel this mighty river within the confines of Canada 
you see here and there the welcome light-house. As the northern 
night settles down like a black curtain you see here and there the 
star-like shimmer of the lights 5 the shore or from some 
rocky point. As you enter a bank of fog, so dense that your ship 
seems to cut a block from its pathway, you hear the welcome 
sound of the fog horn, reverberating from mountain to mountain, 
the sublimest music you ever heard. You go to your berth feel- 
ing ar Jon are secure with these safeguards to guide the patient, 
watchful, skillful pilot at the wheel. 

What is your consternation when you reach that part of this 
mighty stream lying within our own domain and look for the wel- 
come light that cheered your way thus far and see it not, and 
you listen for the music of the fog horn and hear it not? You 
then learn that this Government, of which you are so proud, has 
done nothing to insure your safety or the safety of those hardy 
mariners who travel these almost unknown waters from day to 
day and from month to month. You have nothing between you 
and shipwreck save the steady hand at the wheel, guided only by 
the dim ontlines of huge mountains or the echoes of the whistle 
of his own boat. Every unusual shiver of the boat, every jar, 
shocks your tensioned nerves, and your sleep is light and broken, 
Thousands travel that long, winding, treacherous channel from 
Dixons Entrance to Sitka, a distance of almost 1,000 miles. It is 
a shame to the American Congress that it has not made provision 
for the — of the thousands who are rushing toward that far- 
off northland in search of fortune or pleasure, and especially for 
those hardy mariners that go backward and forward in the work 
of transportation, and it is a credit to this Congress that it is tak- 
ing up this important work. With a total coast line of 29,000 
miles the only light in Alaskan waters is a lantern hung on a white 
frame in the harbor of Sitka. 

Adopt this conference amendment. Set aside this money. Start 
at once the erection of these lights and the construction of these 
fog signals ere the long northern nights come on or the fogs set 
in. Let not another year shame us with delay. Let not our fi 
continue to droop with shame in these far-off lands. Instead o 
discussing policies, let us act for the protection of the people. 

The adoption of these three amendments will bring credit to 
this Congress and be of real and practical good to the people, 
They 9055 require no apologies for their enactment. [Loud ap- 

use. 
* The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will move the previous 
question on the adoption of the report. 


Commerce Committee of the 
It is a shame that this action 
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The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Illinoisasks the previous 
question on the adoption of the report. 

The question was taken; and the previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken on agreeing to the conference report; 
and the conference report was agreed to, 

Mr. CANNON. Now I move that the House further insist on 
its disagreement to the Senate amendment indicated, known as 
the Nevada claim amendment. A 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House further insist on the disagreement to the amendment known 
as the Neyada claim amendment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House insist on its di ent, and the gentleman from Nevada 
moves that the House recede and concur, The latter motion takes 
precedence. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve my time, 
and will yield later such time of my hour as we shall agree just 
and equitable to the gentleman from Nevada. My colleague on 
the conference, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy], 
desires to be heard upon this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves his 
time, with the assurance that he will yield to the gentleman from 
Nevada such time as he may require. 

Mr. CANNON. Such time as is equitable. 

The SPEAKER (continuing). And the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, one of the conferees, is recognized in his own right. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
Clerk read the amendment for the information of the House, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay the State of Nevada the sum of $462441.97 for moneys advanced 
3 AES oh a E te 
r ; A 

provided in tho ack of 8 approved March 3, 1899. 585 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I trust that the 
members of the House may ascertain exactly what this claim is 
and what kind of a precedent it will set, because if the claim is 

eed to by the House all of you who represent any States that 
did not secede will be called upon to prosecute claims of like na- 
ture from your own State. The committee of conference without 
action of the House did not feel justified in agreeing to this item, 
for two reasons, First, because if was a recognition of a kind of 
State claim that has never been recognized by Congress before. 
There has never been a dollar paid from the Treasury of the United 
States in settlement of claims of the kind represented in this item. 
And, second, because if this claim is paid, a claim of $4,000,000 and 
over of the State of California must be paid, and a claim of $100,000 
of the State of Oregon must be paid, because in every possible 
respect the claims of California and Oregon are on all fours with 
the claim of the State of Nevada. . 

I will, as briefly as I can, state exactly the facts out of which 
State claims which have been paid hitherto have arisen and out 
of which this claim, which is before us now, has arisen. At the 
beginning of the civil war the Treasury of the United States was 
empty. The Government of the United States called for aid in 

aying and equipping troops from all the loyal States, and those 

tates shay Agee . Congress passed a law which directed the 
Treasury to indemnify the States for the“ cost, charges, and ex- 
penses properly incurred by any State” for enrolling, subsisting, 
clothing, paying, etc., troops which entered the service of the 
United States. Now, every claim under that statute has been 
paid; every dollar which the United States owes under that stat- 
ute has been paid, except some claims for interest which are due 
and onten ng. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did the State of Nevada have any claim under 
that statute? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. The State of Nevada had a 
small claim, which I will refer to later on, which has been paid, 
Now, there was a peculiar exigency on the Pacific coast. The 
war vessels of the Confederacy had destroyed water communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. The only route 
open was the overland ronte. The regular troops of the United 
States had been withdrawn from the Pacific coast. It became 
necessary to appeal to the States and Territories on the Pacific 
coast to raise troops for the benefitof the Government. They re- 
sponded loyally; they did their work well. They performed as 
important a function in suppressing the rebellion as the troops of 
other States who crossed the Potomac, because it was just as 
necessary to keep open the overland route, protect that commu- 
nication from an Indian rising, as it was to defend the capital of 
the United States. $ 

At that time the cost of living on the Pacific slope was very 
great. The wages of labor were very biga It was difficult to 
raise troops for the service of the United States. These two con- 


ditions prevailed in all the States, but prevailed in none of them 


‘to the same degree that it prevailed on the Pacific coast, according 


to the testimony before us. Accordingly the States of California 
and Oregon and the Territory of Nevada voted to pay their troops 
who entered into the service of the United States a certain sum 
in addition to the amount they received from the United States, 
They based their action somewhat on the policy the United States 
had adopted for the payment of the regular troops, because they 
had allowed those who served on the Pacific coast an extra allow- 
ance or compensation. But that policy had been abandoned by 
the United States and the statute prescribing it repealed at the 
beginning of the civil war, I suppose upon the ground that it was 
thought that the conditions that made the extra payments neces- 
sary had away. 

Up to this point claims of the Pacific Coast States for the refund- 
ing of extra pay stand on the same footing with the claims of all 
other States, But there is one difference that ought not to be dis- 
regarded by the House. The Pacific slope was upon a gold basis. 
The troops were paid in greenbacks. That is all the difference, 
except in degree, between the States of Pennsylvania, New York, 
es assachusetts and the States of California, Oregon, and Ne- 
va 3 


a. 

The State of Massachusetts paid, for instance, in the civil war, 
as it did in the war with Spain, so much a month extra for trao 
that entered into the service of the United States on account of its 
quota. But the States of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania or IIli- 
nois, or any of the States, have never been paid anything by the 
United States on account of the bounties or extra monthly pay- 
ment which they paid their troops. No State has ever yet been 
paid anything on account of the extra payments to their troops 
for which the State of Nevada now presents this claim. 

Now, what next happened? The State of Nevada had no claim 
under the act of 1861. No State had a valid claim under that act 
for payments like those made by Nevada, for which the claim is 
now made. But Nevada and some other States, desirous of re- 
ceiving back what they had paid out by way of bounty and by 
way of extra pay, caused the act of 1882 to be passed, and that is 
the next step in this proceeding, 

Now, let me have the attention of the House one moment while 
I state the effect of that act. It was approved June 27, 1882, and 
it provided for an examination and investigation of the claims of 
Texas, Colorado, Oregon, Nebraska, California, Kansas, Nevada, 
Washington, and Idaho for moneys expended and indebtedness 
assumed in organizing, arming, equipping, supplying clothing, 
subsistence, transporting, and paying volunteer and military forces 
of said States that entered the service of the United States, 

Section 4 of the act provides that the Secre of the Treasury 
shall report to Congress for final action the results of such an ex- 
amination and investigation. : 

Now, remember, Mr. Speaker, Nevada had no claim under the 
act of 1861. This provision was passed in 1882. Under it the 
Secretary of the Treasury, acting in combination with the Secre- 
tary of War, made a report. I hold in my hand the report upon 
the Nevada claim—366 pages of fine print, I want to take this 
occasion here and now to protest against an inquiry of this kind 
in the closing hours of Congress being thrown upon the commit- 
tee in charge of a great money bill. ow can we properly do our 
duty there? It ought to be before the Committee on Claims, in- 
vestigated by the Committee on Claims, reported by the Commit- 
tee on Claims, and considered by the House in a manner in which 
it is now im ible to consider it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the gentleman please state in that 
connection that this bill has been favorably reported in this 
House four times—— 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I am not speaking of reports. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And has passed the Senate twice. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I never heard about this claim 
until the gentleman from Illinois came to me on the first day of 
the conference and handed me that report about three-quarters of 
an hour before our duties began, saying tome, ‘‘I wish you would 
look into that matter.” I have been compelled to look into it in 
odd moments from that day to this; but I believe I have the sub- 
stance of the controversy clearly in my mind. 

Under the act of 1882 claims of California, Oregon, and Nevada 
were reported; and they were rejected, except $8,500, which was 
paid to the State of Nevada. 

So we have taken two steps: First, the State of Nevada has no 
claim under the law under which the claims of these other States 
arose; second, a special act referring the claim of that State, to- 
gether with others, to the Secretary of the Treasury was acted 
upon by that official and the claim rejected, as the claim of Cali- 
fornia was rejected, as the claim of Oregon was rejected. The 
claim of Texas was allowed and paid; the claim of Kansas was 
allowed and paid. 

The representatives of the State of Nevada, having in mind the 
equities of which I have spoken, and which I do not intend to mini- 
mize at all, were not satisfied with that action of the Department. 
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Accordingly, the Senate passed a bill very much broadening 
ground of claim against the United States. That bill came over 


to the House, and the House did not pass it. 


Whether the House refused to pass it or not I do not know. At in] 


any rate, the House did not pass it, 55 the Senate 
placed in a Senate resolution the substance of that bill, and I ask 
your attention while I read it, because it shows the foundation 
upon which this claim rests, and it shows the great superstructure 
which may grow up upon this foundation. It provides for the 
investigation of the claims of the States of California, Oregon, and 
Nevada growing out of the war of the rebellion and a statement 
of the amount of money each of those States expended or the obli- 
gation they incurred in recruiting, enlisting, enrolling, arming, 
equipping, and paying their volunteers, their militia, and home 
A 


8. 

= call to the attention of the members of the House and Repre- 

sentatives of States this language: And for bounty and extra 
ay and relief ers to their volunteers, militia, and home guards.” 

This is the real gist of the resolution. Bounty, extra pay, and 

relief.’ 

Now,.under the resolution of the Senate calling for a report 
npon bounty and extra pay and relief Nevada has a claim. Ne- 
yada paid out $110,000, which was substantially all paid on ac- 
count of this extra pay, to her volunteers. That sum, with inter- 
est, amounts, to-day, to $462,000; and if Nevada is entitled to look 
to the General Government for reimbursement for the extra pay 
of her soldiers, she is entitled to have this claim acted upon and 
paid by the Government; otherwise she is not, 

It has been stated that the claims of other States have been paid. 
They have; but no claim like this has been paid. The Govern- 
ment has never undertaken to reimburse the separate States for 
the bounty or extra pay or relief, which, for one reason or another, 
they saw fit to vote to their representatives in the civil war. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a list of the bounties which were 
paa in the various States. Iwill notreadit. Pennsylvania paid 

unties ranging from 8300 to $484; New Jersey paid bounties 
ranging from $525 to $625. And so on down through the list, 
Those two States paid perhaps the t bounties. Many mil- 
lions of dollars were paid by the States in the form either of extra 
monthly pay or of bounty to their troops. For myself I see no 
essential distinction. If State says to its recruit, We will 
pay you $100 bounty,” it is exactly the same in effect and 4 
as if it said, We will pay you so much a month extra pay.“ e 
State of Massachusetts, I know, ado both expedients. It paid 
bounties, and it paid extra mon pay; and, as I said before, 
Massachusetts paid extra monthly pay to'its volunteers in the late 
Spanish war. I do not know how many more of the States paid 
extra monthly pay; I know that some did. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a large question. The $70,000,000 ap- 
propriated by this bill sinks into insi cance compared with the 
amount of money which may be claimed from the United States 
Government under the provisions of the Senate resolution upon 
which the claim of the State of Nevada is alone based. 

As I said before—and everyone will agree to it—California and 
Oregon are in every respect on all fours with the State of Nevada. 
Their claims, with that of the State of Nevada, amount to more 
than $5,000,000. If we pay one we must pay all the others—at 
least, all the other P c slope claims. No one can dispute that; 
no one will deny it for a moment. 

Mr. LOUD. They have always been treated together, have they 


not? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Up to this time, as the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Loup] suggests, these claims have al- 
ways been together; no one has ever suggested a distinction be- 
tween the claim of one State and that of another, and no distinction 
can peny exist, For one I am ready to accept the judgment of 
the Honse; but for one I say that if this claim is approved by the 
House Iam ready to vote to pay the $4,000,000 claimed by the 
State of California, and I am ready to pay the half a million dollars, 
more or less, claimed by the State of Oregon. 

Thon, Mr. Speaker, when that is done, what are we to say to 
our own constituents when they ask us as to this legislation, and 
when they suggest that we get the payment of our own State 
claints that originated exactly in the same manner? What is to 
be our response? We could of course respond, and truly, that the 
conditions upon the Pacific slope at that time were intensified; 
the pay of labor was somewhat higher than in the East; the cost 
of living was also somewhat higher. There was perhaps some 
more occasion for those States to pay extra compensation to the 

volunteers than on the part of other States throughout the Union. 

The greenbacks were the pay of the troops, and gold was the coin 

8 the people. That is all that we can say in response to that 
uiry. 

ili the le accept such a statement as that as an excuse for 

such an expenditure? They will say, Why, here, we were pay- 

ing five and six dollars a day for labor inour factories, We were 


the paying Ido not know how many dollars a barrel for flour used 


y our people. The same necessity that caused these States to 
tempt 8 troops by extra pay existed also with us, although 
ess de 3 


Mr. RAY of New York. Will the gentleman pardon an inter- 
he He just there? 
r. MOODY of Massachusetts. Certainly, 


Mr. RAY of New York. I understood the gentleman to make 
astatement a few moments ago to which I wish‘to call attention. 
He said, if I understood him, that if we paid this claim of the 
State of Nevada we were ready to pay the claims of the States of 
Oregon and California under similar conditions. Lapprehend the 
gentleman means that we would be ready to pay the claims they 
make. He does not admit that we owe them anything, as I un- 
derstand him, 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Certainly not; I did not in- 
tend to create any such inference. No one claims this to be a 
legal py EPESA on the part of the Government, or that there is 
anything due to these States under any of the statutes which have 
heretofore been passed and which refer-to the claims of the States 
for the payment of troops during the civil war. There are but 
two statutes bearing upon the subject—the statute of 1861 and 
the statute of 1882. Under the statute of 1861 it was so clear that 
Nevada had no claim against the Government for this service 
that no one thought of making it. Under the statute of 1882 the 
claim was made, but has been rejected, except as to the payment 
of some $8,500, or about that sum, paid to Nevada in settlement of 
a claim which had been allowed. 

But all I desired to say, I will state in response to the gentle- 
man from New York, is that if Congress recognizes the justice of 
this claim of the State of Nevada, there is no escape from the con- 
clusion that Oregon and California are equally entitled to pay- 
ment, and their c must be equally just, use they stand on 
the same footing. 

Mr. PAYNE, Will the gentleman from Massachusetts permit 
me? As he is aware, in every county and rapt amas through- 
out the North large bounties were paid to the soldiers during the 
war. Now, is the gentleman able to distinguish the claims on 
the part of counties and towns that paid bounties from the claims 
of the State itself? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts, Iam, of course, unable to do 
so; and further, I will say to the gentleman from New York that 
in my State, I believe, but am not sure, that the bounties ped by 
the cities and towns were finally assumed by the State; and so the 
bounties became practically a payment on the part of the State. 
I do not doubt that it is the case in other States as well. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The gentleman will remember that under 
the act of 1882 the claims of Nevada could not be considered, be- 
cause these claims arise out of the civil war, whilst the act of 1882 
was construed to apply only to Indian hostilities; therefore there 
z a Gas distinction, which the gentleman seems to have lost 
8 of. 

r. MOODY of Massachusetts. I do not think so, I do not so 
understand that section. I do not know upon what ground the 
claims were rejected. Undoubtedly the act did apply to Indian 
hostilities; but Nevada troops were engaged in suppressing Indian 
hostilities and were not brought face to face with the Confed- 
erates—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That was the whole ground for the rejec- 
tion of Nevada's claim. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Nevada 
may be right in that. Ido not knowthe ground for the rejection. 
The gentleman from Nevada will agree with me, I am sure, that 
12 only foundation for the claim at all rests in the Senate reso- 

ution. 

For bounty, extra pay, and relief” to the volunteers. Now, 
this is a new question. © one can pretend for a moment that 
the Government has ever paid any claim of this kind before to 
any State. If we doit now, we do it forthe first time. We do it 
on account of the ial equities which, I do not deny, exist in the 
case of Nevada, and we do it at great danger of claims which will 
be made against the Treasury of the United States, which will 
mount up to uncounted millions, 

Mr. Speaker, the committee on conference did not feel that they 
ought to allow a claim of this size or a claim of this significance 
without intelligent action by the House. We shall bow grace- 
89 5 5 spirit, as of course we must in letter, to any action which 
the House takes be rin the claim. We have discharged our duty. 
We have sudied claim as best we could in the limited time 
that was allowed us. We have stated it fully and frankly, and I 
believe that both sides of it have been fairly presented to this 
House. If the House agrees to the motion of the gentleman from 
Nevada and concursin the Senate amendment, that ends the bill. 
If the House does otherwise and Pappor the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois eek Cannon], I haye no doubt that the Sen- 
ate will recede upon matter, Of that we can not speak with 
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certainty, but we have every reason to believe that that must be 
8 case, Now we submit this to the candid judgment of the 
ouse. 
I reserve the remainder of my time. 
Mr. CANNON. Lyield to the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
AaS thirty minutes, 
Mr. NEWLAN Mr. Speaker, I wish to say by way of pre- 
liminary, in reply to the charge of the gentleman Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Moopy] that this bill is thrust upon the House 
prematurely and withont sufficient consideration, that this very 
claim was reported fayorably in the Fiftieth Congress by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs and passed the Senate; that it 
was also in that Congress favorably reported from the Committee 
on War Claims of the House; that in the Fifty-first ss it 
was reported by the Committee on Mili Affairs and passed the 
Senate ina general deficiency bill, being stricken outin conference; 
that in that Congress also a favorable report was made by the Com- 
. mittee on War Claims of the House; that in the Fifty-second Con- 
a favorable report was made by Mr. Davis of Minnesota, 
Tan the Committee on Military Affairs, and a favorable report 
was also made in the House; that in the Fifty-third Con the 
bill was again favorably reported by Mr. Davis of Minnesota, 
chairman of the Senate ttee on Mi Affairs, and again 
in the House favorably reported by the Committee on War Claims; 
thatin the Fifty-fourth Congress the bill was favorably to 
the Senate and also to the House, and that in the Fifty- Con- 
the bill was reported favorably both in the Senate and in the 
ouse, and in the Senate was added to the omnibus claims bill 
ating a million dollars, which passed the House and went 
to the Senate, where about $8,000,000 of claims were added—claims 
which were collected together under a resolution of the Senate re- 
questing the Committee on Claims to get together those claims of 
unquestioned equity and justice which had been repeatedly — 
nized by the Senate, and to put them into one bill in order to av 
the practice of forcing them upon general appropriation bills. 
You will all remem that the conferees of the House went 
into that conference with their hands tied. They had succeeded 
in obtaining consideration in the House for bill allowing 
$1,000,000 of claims under the Bowman Act, by kiving he assur- 
ance that in conference they would allow nothing to be added to 
the bill, In the Senate, after a long conference, almost all the 
Senate amendments were stricken out; but with reference to the 
Nevada claim a provision was inserted referring the entire claim 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for a statement as to the amount 
due and the deductions to be made, and a report has been pre- 
sented to Congress in accordance with the provisions of the 
omnibus bill, stating the account, making the amount due 


$460,000. 

After this long delay the Senate, 
this bill upon the sundry civil bill, the objection is now raised 
that it has not had sufficient consideration. I wish to say also, 
by way of explanation, that during almost the entire period of 
my service in the House of Representatives, with the exception 
of the last year or two, the condition of the Treasury has been 
that of a deficit, and it was impossible for me, during that period 
2 depression and deficit, to obtain consideration for this bill before 

e House. 

Now, I address m to the justice and the equity of the claim 
itself, and that involves some consideration of the condition which 
existed when the payments were made upon which this claim is 


We were en; in the civil war. 5 
tracted for three years. All the energies of the ublic 
been summoned for a final struggle. The United States had 
throughout that entire intermountain and Pacific coast region 
18,000 regular troops engaged in keeping open the overland mail 
route, in protecting the immigrant routes, and in maintaining a 
sufficient show of force to prevent the Indian 3 which 
had been so frequent prior to that time, and which were so seri- 
ous subsequent to the war. 

Those troops were needed at the front. Pursuing the ordinary 
course, it would have been necessary for the Government to have 
enlisted troops in the Eastand sent them tothe West. That would 
have involved an expenditure of $200 and probably $300 for every 
man of the 1,100 troops furnished by the State of Nevada. The 
transportation and subsistence alone upon the road would have 
amounted pretty nearly to the entire amount of this claim. 

An ap to the patriotism of the people of that region was 
made. Nevada was a struggling Territory sparsely peopled. A 
requisition was made upon her for 1,100 men. It was a period of 
time when the gold excitement had broken out and the Comstock 
was aflame. Men were obtaining the high rates of wages that 
prevailed recently in the Klondike—from $5 to $10 a day. There 
were conditions of exceptional difficulty. This report to which 


unanimous vote, have put 


the gentleman has alluded, and which sifts every item in this 
claim, contains the correspondence of the time and shows that 
confronting the Government, 


serious difficulties were 


As showing how grave the apprehensions of the commanding 
officers were and how anxious they were to secure the full cooper- 
ation of the people of those States in the national defense, one of 
the officers that owing to the high wages it was almost 
impossible to obtain enlistments, and that from one company, I 
believe, there had been 50 desertions of men who wished to go to 
the mines. In n, in a single company, if my recollection is 

ht, there were 50 desertions. Then what was the condition in 
reference to the Federal currency in which the pay of the soldiers 
was made? It was at a discount of from 40 to 50 per cent. 

That region was entirely upon a coin basis—gold and silver; so 
that the soldiers’ pay, being $13 a month, which he had to ex- 
change into gold, yielded him only $8 a month; and a dollar of 
gold had not the purchasing power of a dollar in greenbacks in 
the East, owing to the high cost of everything that entered into 
consumption. The rate of transportation for goods from San 
Francisco to Nevada was from 2 to 6 cents a pound. The rate of 
living was high; the <a of living were great. 

Now, had the Federal Government recognized that condition of 
things in the past? Yes, Uniformly from the time of the gold 
excitement in California up to the early years of the civil war it 
had been the custom to pay the Federal troops on that coast double 
pay, and to pay each officer $60 per month in addition. The con- 

ion which demanded that continued to exist, but for some rea- 
son, or h inadvertence, the law authorizing it was repealed 
in the early years of the war, so that the troops had to receive $13 
in currency, worth $8 in gold, and it was necessary to change the 


currency into gold in order to make any use of it. 
Mr. — — STON, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question 


. NEWLANDS, Certainly. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, What was the number of troops engaged? 
Mr. NEWLANDS. From Nevada, 1,100. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, That amount would be about how much 
per soldier? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. About $400 soldier; and the cost of 
transportation from New York would be nearly that amount. 

Mr, LIVINGSTON, How much per capita would if be to that 
State for her soldiers? Have you estimated it? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. It is a little over $4,000. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. A little over $400. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, A little over 84,000. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Four hundred and sixty-two thousand dol- 
lars. Divide that by 1,100 makes about $400 per man, and not 
nie 5 a man. 

. PAYNE. Four times 11 makes 44. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEELE, And thetransportation would have cost at that 
time nearly $1,000 for the soldiers to march from New York, as 
they would have had to march. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And the gentleman from Indiana says that 
the cost of transportation to the West would have been $1,000, 

Mr. STEELE. Nearly $1,000. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, you will find in this voluminous cor- 
respondence here that the commanding the United States 
forces called upon Nevada to make some addition to the pay so as 
to equalize it with Eastern pay, not in the way of bounty, not in 
the way of inducement to enlist, but simply as a just equalization 
of the pay of the soldiers of the East and soldiers of the West, 
so that each should secure approximately the same amount of 


y. 

0 what did Nevada do? This little Territory of Nevada, 
without funds in its treasury, borrowed $100,000, and later other 
sums, passed a law giving its men $5 extra per month in gold, 
which made their total pay $13 a month in gold, hardly equal to 
the $13 in greenbacks paid in the East. The Territory incurred 
that debt, and Nevada, the subsequently organi State, upon 
which the burdens of statehood were forced by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a State which was invited into the Union by Congress 
for the purpose of aiding in passing the thirteenth and fourteenth 
amendments and in the geat work of reconstruction, assumed that 
debt in the expectation that the Federal Government would reim- 
burse it, This claim is for the 2 actually paid and the in- 
terest actually paid during that period. 

I may say here that the present debt of Nevada is $300,000. It 
has la under the 8 of that debt, every dollar of it, or 
nearly every dollar of it, having its source in this requisition upon 
the Territory for troops and in its patriotic response. 

The State of Nevada, unequal at the start to the burdens of state- 
hood, suffering now under the most seyere depression resulting 
from the prostration of its great musing. industries, for it is the 

test silyer-mining region in the world, is to-day finding it dif- 
cult to raise sufficient money by taxation to pay the S of 
the government, and has been compelled to borrow from its school 
funds for that purpose, And yet over $400,000 is in honor, jus- 
tice, and equity due to it from the Federal Government, the power 
that percussion it into statehood and to assume these extraordi- 
nary burdens, 
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Mr. THROPP. What was the population of Nevada at the 
time of the war? 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I imagine about the same as it is now, 


er- 
haps a little more. Later on the population increased, We fad 
at one time two mining camps, each one of which had 20,000 
people, One of those camps has to-day 300 people, and the other 
one about 4,000 P so you can judge of the depression under 
which the State has suffered. 

Mr. THROPP. I understand it was abont 75,000. What was 
the total complement of troops Nevada furnished? : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. About 1,100. 

Mr. THROPP. Chicago had 168,000 population and furnished 
28,000 troops. I do not think Nevada furnished so much patriot- 
ism in comparison with some other States. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Nevada responded to every demand that 
was made upon her, and you must recollect that it was a Terri- 
tory then and not a State. 

r. SHAFROTH. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania say 


that Chicago had 78,000 1 and furnished 28,000 troops? 
Pare THROPP, I said 168,000 and furnished altogether 28, 000 
oops. i 


4 Mr. NEWLANDS. I think the gentleman is mistaken in his 


Now, going back to the history of the legislation upon this 
subject, the gentleman says this claim was owed under 
the act of 1861. Eight thousand dollars was allowed the State of 
Nevada, which has been credited on this account. Later on the 
act of 1882 was gaa which enumerated a number of States— 
Texas, Oregon, ornia, Nevada, the Territory of Washington 
and others—most of which, I believe, have since been settled with, 
which gave the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the power to settle with States that had incurred expendi- 
tures in repelling invasion and in Indian hostilities. : 

Now, it was thought that these words ‘‘repelling invasion” 
would cover the expenditures of the State of Nevada in the civil 
war; and when the Senate committee proposed to take action on 
the matter and report a bill, a letter was received from Mr. Lin- 
coln, Secretary of War, stating that this act was broad enough to 
cover any proper claim the State of Nevada had in suppressing 
the rebellion. 

The board of war examiners was composed of three distinguished 
men of the Army, General Schwan, now serving in the Philip- 
pines; Maj. J. R. Dandy, and Capt. Frank Wise, of the infantry, 
and these three war examiners, who had examined all the other 
claims, looked into these claims and presented to the Congress 
this mass of testimony. What was their judgment? The judg- 
ment of two of the three was that the Nevada claim came within 
Sao purview of the act of 1882, thus coinciding with the opinion 
of Mr. Lincoln. 

The opinion of the minority was that the act of 1882 only coy- 
ered expenses incurred in Indian hostilities and not in the civil 
war. e matter went to the new Secretary of War, Mr. Endi- 
cott, successor of Mr. Lincoln, and he decided that the claim did 
not come within the purview of the act of 1882. There was no 
conclusion, and there never has been a conclusion, against the 
justice and equity of the claim. On the contrary, that board of 
war examiners testified in the most unequivocal terms to the jus- 
tice of the claim. I will read but a sentence of that report: 

On the whole, therefore, we are decided in the conviction that in granting 

em— 

That is, these Nevada soldiers— 


this extra compensation the legislature was mainly instigated by a desire 
to doa plain act of justice to the United States volunteers raised in the State 
aa performing an arduous frontier service by placing them on the same 


Not by giving bounties, but— 
b; 
Binks of ailioers and soldiers OE the United States Army oerving Chit of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

They say also: 

When measured by the current prices of the country in which they were 
serving, their compensation from all sources did not exceed, if, indeed, it 
was . to, the value of the money received as pay by the troops stationed 
elsewhere, outside of the Department of the Paelfie 

So that we have here the favorable judgment of the three war 
examiners, experienced in the investigation of claims of the vari- 
ous States, certifying to the justice and equity of these claims, 
but unable to authorize their payment because they had not the 
sanction of law. 

So Congress—the State having prior to that time pursued these 
claims in the Department—sought to legislate on this subject; 
and the result has been that four bills have passed the Senate ap- 
proving this claim, and four or five reports have been made to 
this House approving it. These reports were made by various 
men—men of distinguished ability. If you will only read the re- 
ports of debate in the Senate, you will find there the sanction 


Middle States, by a distingnished statesman and general, Gen- 
eral HAWLEY of Connecticut, the latter stating in the Senate that 
this claim was as honest as a debt for bread.” 

We have recently passed through the Spanish war. The pro- 
visions of the act of 1861 with reference to the expenditures mado 
by the various States in equipping and enlisting troops were again 
enacted into law, so as to cover the Spanish war. Some of the 
States called out their militia. The laws of some States require 
that the militia when called out should be paid $2a day. In some 
other States the pay was $1 a day. The question came up before 
the examiners under that act as to what ruleshould be followed— 
whether they should allow the militia who were mustered in $13 
a month, the pay of a regularsoldier, or the $2 a day paid by some 
States or the $1 a day paid by others. The determination was that 
the rule should be uniform; so a uniform allowance of $1 a day 
was made from the day of calling out to the day of mustering in 
to every militiaman who had been mustered in. Think of it! 
Thirty dollars a month! The amount that has been paid in the, 
Spanish war, and it is a just and proper allowance, would more 
than treble the amount of Nevada's claim. 

The language of the act of 1861 was broad enough to cover Ne- 
vada's claim; but it had been whittled down by the Tr 
Department construction in such a way as to absolutely deny jus- 
tice. Congress is now called upon in the light of experience and 
in the light of history to do an act of justice to this State; and I 
ask whether you can do anything less than you have done for the 
yolunteers in the late Spanish war upon claims made by the 
States against the Gen: Government. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts seemed to intimate that 
there were other States that paid extra pay. That is true of Cali- 
fornia and O I believe it is true of the gentleman's own 
State. But it is not true of other States, so far as I know. No 
claims have been filed, but the claims of the various States have 
been settled in sums ranging from $500,000 to $3,000,000. 

All the claims of the various States have been presented and 
have been settled. I do not understand why there is any conten- 
tion anywhere on this question. ` Recollect that the distinction 
between this case and the case to which the gentleman has alluded 
is that this is not a case of bounty; it is a case of equalizing—of 
giving the Western soldier as much as the Eastern soldier; and 
whatever instructions there may be in the Senate resolution re- 

ding reports as to bounty, this claim has nothing of the mean- 
ing or significance of a bounty.” 

do not su for a moment that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts would have taken ground against the justice or equity 
of this case if isolated from all other cases. I know his fairness 
of mind. I know that as a matter of first impression his disposi- 
tion would be to allow this claim to be paid. But his imagina- 
tion conjures a flood of claims that would be likely to be thrown 
apn the Federal Treasury if this claim be allowed. Spectersand 
ghosts are summoned to the House. When we analyze the 
matter there is no practical difficulty at all. Few, if any, of the 
States made payments of bounties. The bounties as a rule were 
paid in some cases by the municipalities; in many cases by indi- 


viduals themselves in 8 substitutes. 
There is a great difference between bounty paid in order to es- 


cape a public hips Bares a just recognition of the value of a sery- 
ice; and that is that this provision is—a just and equitable 
recognition of the value of a service on that coast, measuring it 
by exactly the same standard as the service of a man in the East, 
and seeing to it that the purchasing power of the monthly pay of 
the man in the West equals the purchasing power of the pay of a 
soldier in the East. 3 
Now, gentlemen, we have this bill before us. In the brief time 
accorded me I have shown you that the State of Nevada, hav- 
ing assumed the obligations of the Territory of Nevada—obli- 
gations arising entirely out of the equipment and maintaining 
of the troops of the United States in the national defense, an 
obligation of the Federal Government, not of the State or Territo- 
rial government—has been persistent in urging this claim before 
the 88 and before Congress; that there never has been 
an adverse report upon the merits or the justice of the claim any- 
where; but, on the contrary, we have the assertion of distinguished 
and experienced officers of the Army that the claim is just and 
5 This measure has had fiye favorable reports in the 
Senate coming from the Committees on Claims as well as Military 
Affairs of that body, and four in the House in successive Con- 
as well as the sanction of legislation in the shape of a 
ill which was passed four times in the Senate and the action of 
both Houses in the omnibus appropriation bill referring it to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a statement of account. And, Mr. 
Speaker, it is high time that it should be paid, and the proper 
place for its consideration and payment is certainly in one of the 
general appropriation bills. I regard the action of both Houses 
of Congress in referring the claim for an accounting to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and his statement that the account shows 


given to these claims by distinguished men of the Eastern and | an unsettled expenditure of $462,000, as practically the auditing 
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oh the same and warranting its place in the general appropriation Mr. Speaker, this claim was placed upon that bill and was in 
bill, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more if he so desires. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Iwonld be very glad to have a little exten- 
sion of time. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Nevada a question before he proceeds. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. My inquiry is as to whether or not this 
is a claim of hew impressions, or whether it has precedent and 
stands on all fours with preceding claims of like character? Do 
I make it clear? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Certainly; I understand the gentleman. It 
has precedent, and is in the direct line of the action of the Federal 
Government for over twenty years in giving troops on the Pacific 
coast double 5 7 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. But is it a new impression, so far as Con- 
gress is concerned, in reimbursing a State or Territory for expenses 
of this character? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Iwill say in onse to the gentleman that 
numerous States have already received settlement of their claims 
arising from the war of the rebellion in sums ranging from four 
hundred thousand to two millions of dollars. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, I mean of this particular character? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Not to my knowledge of this exact, partic- 
ular kind of claim, because the conditions are peculiar and differ- 
ent on the Pacific coast from those which prevailed East. The 
conditions there required this equalization of pay, and that condi- 
tion had been recognized by the Federal Government for years 
prior to the civil war, a condition which did not confine the sol- 
diers to the ordinary $13 a month paid generally, but allowed them 
$26 a month, or just double that sum. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. And the gentleman from Nevada 
might also suggest that the Federal Government has paid its civil 
officers there double salaries, such as marshals, deputy marshals, 
and officers of that kind, who were engaged in the business of the 
Federal Government in that region. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is entirely correct. The Federal offi- 
cials received double pay. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. And also received double mileage. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And alsoreceived double mileage. I thank 
my arena for the suggestion. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, I trust that gentlemen on the floor of the 
House, and especially the members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, will not take advantage of a mere technicality and 
throw out a claim which has such merit as this. I ask, as a mat- 
ter of justice, as a matter of right, and as a matter of equity, that 
gentlemen will not interpose this techniċal objection to the claim, 
but will consider the case upon its merits and allow this claim, 
which will relieve Nevada, depressed and prostrate as she is, from 
the burden of a debt incu in equipping and maintaining the 
Federal troops and in maintaining the national defense. Nevada 
needs this aid in her advance toward a condition of material and 
deserved F [Applause. ] 

Here the hammer fell 

r. RICHARDSON. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will 
yield to me for a few minutes, 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
five minutes, if that will be sufficient. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I became familiar with this 
claim during the last Congress because of the fact that I was 
placed on the conference committee on what is called the omnibus 
war claims bill, upon which the Senate had placed the claim 
after the bill passed the House and went to that body. As one 
of the conferees of the House it was my duty to consider and 
investigate the claim with much care. I became thoroughly sat- 
isfied that the claim of the State of Nevada was just and honest 
and that it should be paid. 

It was stricken from that omnibus war-claim bill not because the 
conferees believed it was unjust and that it should not be paid, 
but because it was not of the class of claims provided for in that 


bill. 

Mr: LOUD. Might I ask the gentleman what were the charac- 
ter of claims that were provided for in that omnibus bill? If it 
did not take in everything under God’s heavens, I should like to 
know what character of claims were left out? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It took in, in the first place, the claims 
which had been favorably found by the Court of Claims under the 
Bowman and Tucker acts. Next, the Senate placed upon it the 
French spoliation claims, and the bill, as it became a law, carried 
appropriations mainly for those two classes of claims. Now, the 
Senator from Nevada was one of the conferees of the Senate. I 
shall not divulge conference secrets. The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. TELLER] was another member of the conference committee, 
and the Senator from Florida, Mr. Pasco, was another, 


erence. The House conferees were maintaining that nothing 
should go upon that bill except the war claims and the French 
spoliation claims, and in a patriotic spirit the conferees on the 
part of the Senate yielded this claim. I say it was patriotic in 
them to do so, because one of the conferees was the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], who believed the claim was 
just and that it should be paid. 

Mr. LOUD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I have only five minutes, and the gentle- 
man can get time in his own right. 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman says there was nothing on the 
omnibus bill but war claims 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I did not say that. I said it was made 
up mainly of war claims and French spoliation claims. I am not 
going into that. That is true, and the gentleman knows if. 

Now, while we struck this claim from that bill, we again re- 
ferred it to the Secretary of the Tr , and his report is here, 
and it shows that there is due the State of Nevada the sum ap- 
propriated for in this act, $462,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy] 
says this claim ought not to be paid hurriedly, here in the clos- 
ing hours of this Congress, but that it should be investigated. It 
has been investigated, as the gentleman from Nevada has stated, 
It has passed the Senate four or five times. It has been knocking 
at the door of Con „like many other just claims, for thirty or 
forty years. The Senate has passed it four or five times. 0 
House committees have reported it four or five times, and each 
time when it gets into conference it is drop At one time it 
i on the general deficiency bill instead of the sundry civil, as 

is now. 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Sayers, whom we all love and 
delight to honor, was a member of that conference committee. 
The Nevada claim was dropped in that conference, while the Texas 
claim was paid, and I have no doubt justly and properly paid. 
But there are a number of these claims, Mr. Speaker, and they are 
all about alike, so far as their justice is concerned. This claim 
arose when Nevada was a Territory. When Nevada was admitted 
into the Union the State assumed it. Iam rather of the opinion 
that the Government of the United States shonld have paid it 
at that time. But the Government did not doit, and the State 
assumed it and it has been pending ever since. The gentleman 
says we must not consider and pay it hurriedly. There is no 
danger of that. It has been pressing for Peyment for many years. 
There are two reports from the Treasury Department, one making 
a voluminous record, as was shown you by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy] and the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr. NEwLanps]. each item being ed on. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I shall not go over the merits of the 
claim. They have been presented carefully by the gentleman 
from Nevada. It has been reported upon twice by the Treasury 
Department. It has passed the Senate as we have stated, it has 
been found favorably by the committees of the House, and it does 
seem to me that, inasmuch as nearly all of the claims haye been 
paid except this one, we ought to get clear of it, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy] says the Cali- 
fornia claim and the Oregon claim will each demand payment if 
this claim is paid. Then we have got them down to three claims, 
it seems. The others have all passed off the stage; and it seems to 
me now that if we get rid of this one, we will be in a condition 
probably in the next Congress to get rid of one more, and possibly 
all of them. 

I think it is no argument against the justice and merits of this 
claim to say that California hasaclaim. California has a claim, 
and I haye no doubt it will be energetically pressed at the proper 
time. Oregon, I have no doubt, will be found in the same cate- 
gory. But it certainly ought not to be insisted against the pay- 
ment of this claim that there is one due California and another 
due the Stateof Oregon, The 8 says they are not exactly 
like this. I venture to say if they are as meritorious as this one, 
they will be paid some day, and ought to be paid. 

Here the er . 
r. SHAFROTH. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to me two minutes? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Is the gentleman in opposition 
to the claim? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Iam in favor of it. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts, Then the 
get his time from the gentleman from Illinois . CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON, I am anxious for a vote, but I will yield to 
the gentleman two minutes, 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, as I understand this bill, it 
provides for the reimbursement of the State of Nevada for moneys 
which it expended in thecauseof the Union in 1865. Mr. Speaker, 
the amount which was saved to the National Government by rea- 
son of these expenditures upon the part of Nevada more than 
doubled the amount now claimed upon the part of Nevada. As the 


conf 
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gentleman from Indiana a few moments ago indicated, to have sent 
Soldiers from the Eastern States to Nevada would have involved 
an expenditure on the part of the National Government of at least 


82,000 a soldier, whereas the total amount that was expended by 
the State of Nevada, including the interest which that State has 
been compelled to pay from year to year upon that sum, amounts 
only to four hundred and a few dollars for each soldier. If such 
a contingency were to arise now, and the State of Nevada should 
do the same thing over, it would be money in the pocket of the 
National Government to reimburse the State and not send the 
soldiers sucha distance; andin justiceand in fairness to this State, 
which contracted a State debt for the purposeof paying the soldiers 
and has been paying money out of its treasury in the way of in- 
8 Hir since, it seems to me this amendment ought to be 
opted. 

r. MOODY of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, Lask the attention 
of the House, and I promise members that I will use but a very 
few moments. I am pleased that in my original statement of this 
eontroversy I stated everything in favor of the claim of the State 
of Nevada. I have listened with care tothe gentleman from Ne- 
vada, and he has advanced no argument in favor of the claim 
which I did not state to the House, with one exception, and I will 
come to that iu a moment. The gentleman from Nevada said with 
frankness, and with entire and truth, that there was no 
instance of any claim paid on account of the same subject-matter, 
while the gentleman from Tennessee, without the same knowledge 
upon the subject, soy that this is one of alot of claims that have 
been cleared up, and this ought to be. Now,if the gentleman 
was right about the matter, I should be in favor of paying this 
claim, decidedly in favor of paying it; if the gentleman from Ne- 
vada isright and Iam right about it, this sets a precedent for pay- 
ing all the States that paid extra pay to their volunteers, a thing 
which has never been done before. 

The gentleman from Nevada said one thing to which I did not 
allude; the gentleman from Tennessee said the same thing; and 
I want to call the attention of the House toit. He said in the 
omnibus bill there was ascertained the amount due the State of 
Nevada,” or ‘‘the debt to the State of Nevada.” There was noth- 
ing of the kind. There was a direction in that bill to report to 
Congress the amount furnished by the State of Nevada in aiding 
to suppress the rebellion and the interest thereon. There was no 
question of “what was due or what was not due.” There has 
never been any adjudication anywhere of the justice or equity of 
these claims. There simply have been made references to the 
claims, Now, what did the Secretary of the Treasury do about 
that? He simply wrote a letter, which occupies a part of a printed 
page, in which he referred to the report under the act of 1882 and 
computed the interest down to the t time. That is all the 
auditing that was done under the provisions of the omnibus bill, 
Nevada paid $110,000 originally, that, with the interest, makes 
$462,000, 

The question now is, Will you begin for the first time to re- 
fund to the States the extra pay they gave to their volunteers? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will you simply add to that statement 
that the claim for interest is only for actually 2 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. The interest actually ppa by 
the State. Now, one single word more, andiI am done, e gen- 
tleman from Nevada said my first im ion was in favor of this 


want this House to hear, 
I was in during the various of 
thought the claim onght to be ; then I knew it 
be paid unless we were ready to set a dangerous precedent. 
tlemen will remember that while the State of Nevada has a 
claim of $400,000, the State of California has a claim of $4,000,000 
of the same kind, standing on all fours, and that is agreed. Now, 
I ask the House to listen to what the gentleman from California 
said about this claim, his own State included, only March of last 
year; and I call for order, Mr. Speaker, while this is read. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the gentleman claim that the gentle- 


man from California has the right to give away the claim of | of 


Nevada? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I think the judgment of the 
gentleman from California is always good; and when I find he has 
investigated a claim of $4,000,000 of his own State and says it 
ought not to be paid, his statement is apes a e to the atten- 
ac of the House; and therefore I ask the House to give it atten- 


on. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


unity amounting to $4,000,000 included in a bill. There was no Er et here 
vor- 


u 

70 taster I went into the investigation of these claims, the more I was 
convinced, step by step, that they never had even equity before Congress. 
It may require some courage to say this with regard tothe claims of a man’s 
own State, but the claims of the State of California, the State of Oregon, and 
the State of Nevada, standing upon exactly the same ges aro simply 
claims for bounty; and there has not been s single State in the Union so 
that has been reimbursed for the extra pay or bounty given to troops. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Speaker, that is 
true, and the concluding words of the gentleman from California 
are true. There has never been a single State paid any one of 
these Millions and millions of dollars were paid by the 
abe Ti you ready to begin now to pay one State a claim of 
that kind? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May Task the gentleman from Illinois for 
a few moments? 

Mr. CANNON, I can not yield, except very briefty. I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the gentleman wish to speak first? 

Mr. CANNON. No; howmuch timedces the gentleman want 
two minutes? I want to close this debate. I will yield to the 
gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, in the closing remarks of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts . Moopy} he refers to a speech 
made by the gentleman from California Mr. Loup] on a previous 
occasion. I should have been glad if the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia had confined remarks to the claims of his own State, 
but he seems to have included every other State in his denuncia- 
tion. It will be observed that the gentleman from California 
claims what I concede are the facts. I know that no claim has 
yet been allowed to any State for bounty paid its soldiers, 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Or extra pay. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Orextra pay If any such has been made, 
I haye no knowledge of any. I believe the nties were paid by 
individuals and municipalities, and not by the States. 

I wish to call the attention of the distinguished gentleman tothe 
fact thatitisnota bounty, The claim is not made for 5 
It is termed extra pay, but it is . of pay. It 
simply recognizes the equity which the Government has recognized 
fromthe time gold was discoyered in California—simply continues 
the exercise of the Goyernment’s recognition of that equity a few 
years longer than the statute itself authorizes it. It simply ex- 
tends the o tion of that statute, It is equity and justice, and 
was recognized and paid the men of Nevada on that basis. She 
was without easy communication, and it was under the Bore 
sion of the Federal officer, the general commanding, that she paid 
these moneys with the expectation of reimbursement, and she 
made it simply for the p of equalizing, and not for the pur- 
poses of a bounty. Now, Lask that the Clerk read the following 
extract which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nevada has 


expired. 

Mr. CANNON, I will yield the gentleman time enough to have 
his extract read. s 

Mr. NEWLANDS. This is from the report of tbe three dis- 
tingnished officers of the Army who acted as a board of war 
examiners. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EXTRA MONTHLY PAY—LIABILITIES ASSUMED. 


and cies under which the Nevada ture 


The ci legisla! 
as volunteers in the 


upon wagon : bie 
for six mon of every year; and at certain times at least during the said 
—.— the rich yields 
eman: 


t with, though in their causes 
on of the Treasury be sec Radics did not pass 


e to say that in N. 
dier could buy no more with a gold dollar than could the 

the Eastern States with the nback or paper dollar. 

therefore, we are decided in conviction that in 


true 
19, 1864, had not been 4 
the approval of the State law above „the commanding gen: 
partment of the wrote as follows from his headquarters at San - 
cisco to the governor of Nevada (see page 287, Senate Ex. Doc. 70, Fiftieth 
i is making in recruiting the Nevada volunteers? I will 


need them for the protection of the State, and trust that you may meet with 
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success in your efforts to raise them. I ope the legislature may assist you 
by some such means as have been adopted by California and m.’ 

But the fact remains that the declared purpose of the monthly allowance 
as to give a compensation to the Nevada volunteers (see section 1 of the act 
‘erred to), and that when measured by the current prices of the coun- 

try in which they were serving their compensation from all sources did not 
exceed, if, indeed, it was equal to, the value of the money received as pay by 
the troops stationed elsewhere, i. o., outside of the Department of the Pacifica. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if the House will give me its at- 
tention two minutes, I will ask for a vote, This matter has been 
very fully discussed by the gentleman from Massachusetts Mr. 
Moopyj and the gentleman from Nevada. If the House has paid 
attention, as I hope it has, it is in possession of the facts touching 
this amendment, 

I have been compelled, not willingly, but I have been compelled 
to pay some attention to this matter. The Committee on Appro- 
priations, of course, had no jurisdiction of it. The Committee on 
Claims, if it has any standing at all, has jurisdiction; but it is on 
this bill, which carries $65,000,000 for the whole public service, in 
pursuance of law. It is on this bill, and this bill can not pass 
until it goes off the bill or until the House concurs. Either the 
House must recede and adopt this, or, if the House refuses, then 
the Senate must recede from its amendments before the bill can 
pass; and the bill must pass. 

Now, then, I am speaking of the sundry civil bill. I think, how- 
ever, that if the Honse insists onits disagreement there is nothing 
left for the Senate except to recede from its amendment, because, 
under the usages between the two bodies, that body which pro- 
poses something in the shape of legislation, or something which 
is not authorized by law, always recedes if the other body refuses 
toacceptit. So I can dismiss the parliamentary situation with- 
out further discussion. 

Now, then, upon the right of this measure. If I determined it 
according to my sympathy, I would say, yes—a little State of 40,000 
inhabitants, with its one Representative and its two Senators—it 
undoubtedly made this expenditure. At the same time, Califor- 
nia, larger at that time and much larger now, made her expendi- 
ture of $4,000,000. Little Oregon e her expenditure of half a 
million dollars, Larger Massachusetts made her diture, of 
how much I do not know, and she paid her soldiers from her 
State treasury, partially, if not quite as much as they received 
during the civil war from the United States Treasury. Nevada 
has not been paid, nor has California, nor has Massachusetts, 
nor has Illinois, nor any other State. My sympathies with this 
small State—small as to number of population—are such that 
perhaps if I could segregate this claim and then pass over all the 
similar claims to arise from every other State, ne (I speak 
conservatively) to one thousand million dollars, I think I might 
vote for this half a million. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask the gentleman not to raise specters 
and hobgoblins to arouse the apprehensions of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam not raising specters.” 

Mr, NEWLANDS. You said “a thousand millions!” That 
simply shows the power of your imagination. 

r. CANNON, Not at all. Let us see. The gentleman says, 
Don't raise spécters.” It is my duty, if I can, to plant my feet 
as a legislator, proceeding with care, ed by truth and by wis- 
dom, because I act here not only for Nevada, but for every other 
State and its inhabitants. I said a thousand millions of dollars of 
claims similar in principle; and now I want the gentleman's atten- 
tion. This was an extra allowance—call it pay; call it bounty; 
call it relief; callit what you please—that was paid by Nevada. 
Now let us take Massachusetts; let us take Illinois. Massachu- 
setts paid the same extra pay and called it ray. Many of the 
States paid bounties and called them bounties. y of the States 
gave relief in many different ways—calling it this, that, and the 
other—all upon the same foundation in principle, 

Now, I say you may add the bounties, you may add the extra 
pay, you may add the relief that these various States of the North 
contributed; you may count the interest on those expenditures as 
it is counted upon this claim; and I say again, g con- 
servatively, that the amount would be over rather than under 
one thousand million dollars, Therefore, without raising specters, 
I want to tell the truth; and I want to say that if we owed this 
money—if we had ever made similar payments to any State or to 
anybody—if there were a legal obligation—then we ought to pay 
it, whether the amount be half a million or two thousand millions. 
But if we do not owe it, if every State in the North has been paid 
under the law every cent that it is entitled to, as if has been, then 
I do not see that we ought to make a precedent which will brin 
trooping here not only Calif ornia and Oregon, but New York, an 
Illinois, and Massachusetts, and every other State, along the line 
of this precedent, knocking at the doors of the $ 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Can the ponon refer to a single other 
State that allowed extra pay under similar conditions? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir; Massachusetts, as verified by the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy]. 


Mr, NEWLANDS. Can the gentleman refer me to any other 


State? 

Mr. CANNON, California. 

Mr, MOODY of Massachusetts. And Indiana. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Can the gentleman refer to another? 

Mr. THROPP. Pennsylvania, 

Mr. CANNON, Yes; Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. And New Jersey. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Those were bounties. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; extra pay. But it does not make any 
difference whether it was bounty or extra pay,or any other kind 
of relief—the principle, I say, is the same. 

Now, as we can not dispose of this measure except by a vote of 
the House—as it can not be voted into a law except by a vote of 
the House—all I want is for the House to take an account of stock 
and see whether or not, with our eyes open, we can afford to 
make this precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the situation of this bill. 
All the disagreements upon amendments to this sundry civil bill 
have been settled except on amendment numbered 81, upon which 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon] moves that the House 
insist on its disagreement. The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDS] makes the motion of higher privilege that the House 
recede from its disagreement and concur in the amendment of the 
Senate. The vote will first be taken on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Nevada. 

The 5 8 having been put, 

The SPEAKER said: The noes appear to have it. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken, there were, in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays, 32. 

The SPEAKER. There has been no recent vote, and it will be 
necessary to count the other side. Those who are opposed to or- 
dering the yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I withdraw the call for the yeas and nays, 
and ask for a division. 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 45, noes 97. 

So the motion of Mr. NEWLANDS was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the House further insist on its dis- 
agreement to amendment numbered 81. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask for a further con- 
ference? 

Mr. CANNON. No, sir. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. GILFREY, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolution 269, Scand sp i Sig ar for payment of the salaries 
of certain officers in the district of Alaska for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1901, and for other purposes, 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles; in which the concurrence ot the House was requested: 

S. 4869. An act providing for the retirement of certain officers 
of the Army; 

S. 4607, An act to provide for the settlement of accounts be- 
tween the United States and the State of South Carolina; 

S. 4144, An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Huntington, in the State 
of West Virginia; 

S. 4044. An act to provide for the appointment of dental sur- 
geons for service in the United States Army; and 

S. 3505. An act to establish a quartermaster’s depot at Omaha, 
Nebr., and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 1871. An act for the relief of E. B. Crozier, executrix of 
the last will of Dr. C. W. Crozier, of Tennessee; and 
5 R. 7066. An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram C. 

1 dress. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10308) to extend to certain publications the privileges of second- 
class mail matter as to admission to the mails. 


POSTAGE ON SECOND-CLASS PUBLICATIONS, ETC, 


Mr. GRIGGS, Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit at this time a 
conference report for immediate consideration. ‘ 

The SP R. If there be no objection, the statement of the 
House conferees will be read instead of the report, 

There was no objection, 
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The statement was read, as follows: 
The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the d @- 


isagre 

2B votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bil 
(H. R. 10808) admitting certain publications to the second-class rate of post- 
age, submit the following statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon in the accompanying conference zapori 

The Senate made two amendments to the bill, numbered 1 and 2, and by 
the action of the conference haye receded on both of the same, leaving the 
bill in the same shape as passed originally by the House. 


E. LOUD. 
J. M. GRIGGS, 
J. J. GARDNER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. GRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I moye the adoption of the report, 
The motion was seat, 


COLLECTION OF TAXES IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 11326) to 
regulate the collection of taxes in the District of Columbia, with 
Senate amendments, 

Mr. MUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dispense 
with the reading of the Senate amendments, to nonconcur in the 
ae, and ask for a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 

ouses. ` 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Mupp, Mr. Pearre, and Mr. LATIMER, 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN INDIANS, INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. LACEY, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the bill will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8966) for the relief of certain Indians in the Indian Territory 
who desire to sell their lands and improvements, etc. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, I think that this is too much of a 
bill, and too important, to pass by unanimous consent. I must 


object. ha: 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
DISPOSITION OF SPACE IN OLD LIBRARY, CAPITOL, 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
for consideration at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and is hereby, authorized to 
supervise, on behalf of the House, the changes to be made in the space here- 
tofore occupied by the Library of og Sarl in accordance with the terms of 
the joint resolution of the Senate No. b 


The resolution was considered, and agreed to, 
ALBERT SCOTT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER, The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House be, and he is hereby, author - 
ized to place the name of Albert Scott on the rolls of the House as a laborer, 
to be paid at the rate of $50 per month from the contingent fund 3 the 
remainder of the Fifty-sixth Congress, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Doorkeeper of the House. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered, and 
agreed to. 


EUNICE TRIPLER, 


Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 

resent consideration of the bill (S. 147), for the relief of Eunice 
ripler, widow of Charles S. Tripler. 

2 he SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to the right of 
es ees 

e bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be paid to Mrs. Eunice Tripler, widow of 
Surg. Charles 8. Tripler, United States Army, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise a Sheree the sum of $3,000, for services by the said 
Charles S. Tripler in his lifetime in preparing, su ntending, and directing 
CCC. 
eee Government for the use of the book herein referred to. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I wish to reserve the right to object 
until I can get some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill providing compensa- 
tion for services rendered by Dr. Tripler in his lifetime during 
the civil war. He furnished the Government a very valuable 
medical manual, which has been used for all time since, and was 
deprived of the right to procure a trade-mark or copyright for his 
publication, from which he could have derived a large sum of 
money. This compensation was recommended by General Grant 
during the lifetime of Dr. Tripler at $10,000. 

This bill has passed the Senate five times. It has been favor- 
ably reported to the House at least a half dozen times, and has 
been considered by various officers of the Army from the time of 


the civil war to the present day. During the life of Dr. Tripler 


a bill for $10,000 for relief passed the Senate. 
In ee as of his death his unfortunate widow was unable , 
to present her claim, The Senator from Michigan who intro- 


duced this measure and who has secured its passage through the 
Senate three or four times without any opposition, has requested 
me to see that the House at last renders this tardy recognition to 
this widow of a soldier, a physician of great reputation, who gave 
his book and his life to the Government of the United States and 
never received any compensation for it. It isa just claim. It 
ought to be paid. It would have been paid years ago, and a very 
much larger sum would have been paid, had he lived. But his 
unfortunate widow to-day is dependent upon charity for her live- 
lihood, notwithstanding the fact that her great husband, who was 
one of the T physicians of our country, gave his ability, his 
genius, and his life to the service of his conntry. 

Mr. PAYNE. What sort of a book was this? 

Mr. CORLISS. A medical manual, 

Mr, PAYNE. Was it copyrighted? 

Mr. CORLISS. It was not, because he went into the service of 
the Government in the civil war and was so engaged when he 
2 it. He neglected to copyright it until it was too late, it 

ing actually used by the Government at the time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Did he sell the book to the Government? 

Mr. CORLISS. The Government took it and promised to pay 
him, but there was no authority for paying him, and when: the 
civil war was over he came to Congress. 

Mr. PAYNE. What evidence is there of that promise? 

Mr. CORLISS. Itis evidenced by the officers of the Army and 
the Surgeon-General at the time. There isa long communication 
here in the report, which I should be glad to have read, giving the 
views of the Surgeon-General of the Army. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. CORLISS, Only $3,000, and it is a very just claim. It 
oughtto be for a muċh larger amount. Itisreported unanimously 
by both committees. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Committee on Claims? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, From what committee is this reported? 

Mr. CORLISS. From the House Committee on Claims. It is 
unanimous! ee 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Did I understand the gentleman to say the 
Committee on Claims or the Committee on War Claims? 

Mr. CORLISS. By the Committee on Claims. It was reported 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BOUTELL]. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that this bill 
is reported by the Committee on Claims. For three weeks I have 
been trying to get recognition for a bill on the Calendar from 
that committee. The Speaker of the House has declined to rec- 
ognize me on the ground that that committee has a day in court. 
because it has a fixed day for the consideration of its bills. Is 
not object to this bill being considered, because I think it may be 
a just bill, but I do claim that I ought to haverecognition formy 
bill if this bill is recognized by the er, 

The SPEAKE he gentleman from Ohio is entirely correct. 
There were two matters that were being pressed by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CorLIsSsS], and the Chair was not aware that 
this was a claim from the Committee on Claims. The Chair will 
himself object, and must do so in justice to the House. 


MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Speaker, if I am entitled to one recogni- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
other measure, which is not a claim—that is, Senate bill 4171, to 
amend an act granting additional quarantine powers and im- 
posing additional duties upon thé Marine-Hospital Service, ap- 
proved February 15, 1893. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan asks for the 
consideration, by unanimous consent, of a bill, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, that being general legislation 
I reserve the right to object. 

The SPE. R. The gentleman from Pennsylvania reserves 
the right to object while an explanation of the bill is made. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. LENTZ. Unless we can have the Cœur d’Alene testimony 
printed, I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, LENTZ]. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Piatt, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had 123 the . resolution; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

Senate concurrent resolution 80: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House ef, 5 tatives concurring). That the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills be, and it is ereby, authorized and directed to 
insert the word “law” after the word “below,” in line 26, page 11, of the en- 
rolled bill entitled “An act making further provision for a civil government 


1900. 
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for Alaska, and for other purposes,” the same having been omitted in the en- | tested-election cases, including the Roberts case, besides the pre- 


roilment of the bill. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill of 
the swig, title; in which the concurrence of the House was 
nested: 
. 4207. An act to increase the limit of cost for the purchase of 
a site and erection of a building thereon at Helena, Mont. 


LOBSTER HATCHERY IN THE STATE OF MAINE. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 4910. 

The Clerk read as follows: ° 

A bill (H. R. 4910) to establish a lobster hatchery in the State 
of Maine. 

Be jt enacted, eto, That the United States Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 
eries is hereby authorized and directed to construct and equip a lobster 
hatchery upon the coast of Maine, the cost of 1 same, includ- 
ing the purchase of land and water rights, not to exceed the sum of $10,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, untilwecan have that Cœur d’Alene 
testimony printed, I shall object to the Government going into the 
lobster business. [Laughter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects, 


JOSEPH C, M’CABE, 


Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, Icall up the following privileged report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 200. 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
pay, out of the 8 fund of the House, to Joseph C. McCabe, sum 
of 60, being the difference between the amount received by him and the 
rate of $1,400 por annum as a clerk in the document room of the House, from 
December 4, 1899, to June 30, 1900. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. GILFREY, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 11326) to regulate the collection of taxes in the 
District of Columbia, disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 

CMILLAN, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. MARTIN as the confereeson 
the part of the Senate. 


DIGEST OF DECISIONS AND PRECEDENTS. 


Mr. TATE. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on 
Printing to call up the following privileged resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia, from the Com- 
mittee on Printing, calls up the following privileged report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate concurrent resolution No. 9. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be 3 3.0% additional copies of Senate Miscellaneous Document 278, sec- 
ond session Fifty-third Congress, the same being a Digest of decisions and 
precedents of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, 


relating to their 8 and privileges respecting their members and officers 
and to investigations, contempts, libels, contumacious witnesses, e ons, 
etc,” as revised and new matter added, together with decisions of the Supreme 


Court of the United States and other courts, of which 1.000 copies shall be 
8 use of the Senate and 2,000 copies for the use of the House of Represent- 
* 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: ` 

In line 2 (engrossed copy of resolution) strike out the number “ three thou- 
sand“ and insert in lieu thereof ‘one thousand and eighty.” 

In line 14 strike out the number one thousand and insert in lieu thereof 
“three hundred and sixty.” i 

In line 15 strike out the words two thousand” and insert in lieu thereof 
“seven hundred and twenty.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendments. 

Mr. TATE. Mr, Speaker, after conference with the chairman 
of the committee, I am inclined to think that these amendments 
had better not be adopted, for the reason that we might lose the 
benefit of this publication. 

The SPEAKER. Theamendments haye been recommended by 
the committee, and will have to be voted upon. The question is 
on the amendments. 

Mr, BARTLETT, Mr, Speaker, I desire to make an inquiry 
about this resolution of the gentleman from Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. TATE. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to ask my colleague if this is the 
resolution which provides for the collating of precedents in refer- 
ence to powers of the House, and is it a continuation of the work 
that Mr. Smith heretofore has done? 

Mr. TATE. Itis. 

7 BARTLETT. Is there any provision as to what is to be 
pai 

Mr. TATE. The cost of 1 the 3,000 will be about 81,400. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Another question. Are there further con- 
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ceding cases? 

Mr. TATE. Itis brought to date. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ido not think my colleague understood my 
question. Does this resolution contemplate collating contested- 
election cases that have not been collated and digested? 

Mr. TATE. It does. : 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the committee. 

The question was taken; and the amendments were rejected. 

The resolution was to. 

On motion of Mr. TATE, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate concurrent resolution was agreed to was laid 
on the table, 

ERROR IN ENROLLED BILL. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate concurrent resolution 280. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Enrolled Bills be, and it is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to insert the word “low” after the word below," in 
line 26, page II, in the bill entitled “An act making further provision for a 
civil government for and for other purposes,” the same having been 
omittgd in the enrolling of the bill. 


The SPEAKER, This is a privileged matter. 
on agreeing to the concurrent resolution, 
The resolution was agreed to, 


EXTRA COPIES OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA ACT, 


Mr. HEATWOLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Printing, I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of House resolution 298, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 298. 

Resolved, That there be printed and placed in the document room of the 
House, for the use of the House, 1,000 copies of the act entitled An act mak- 
ing further provision for a civil government for Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses,“ as finally passed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution, 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to, 

On motion of Mr. HEATWOLE, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF A WATER-POWER CANAL AT 
SAULT STE, MARIE, MICH. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 11876. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

R. 11876) author: 5 

tion 8 . ‘canal Michie wae ruohon ana opera 

The bill was read at length, 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, it is evident that this is a bill 
which should have been considered by the Co: 


mmittee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, As that committee has not considered 
the bill, I object. 


Mr. BURTON. I think if the gentleman examines this he will 
find that it is a matter which does not belong to his committee, 
It applies to the locks of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, and the ob- 
ject of the bill is not so much to grant a franchise or privilege as 
to provide remedial work to protect navigation. I trust the gen- 
tleman will withdraw his objection. It is exceedingly important, 
and it is asked for by those interested in navigation and the main- 
tenance of the locks, They have been before our committee for 
days, and it has been carefully considered and agreed upon by 
all parties. and ought to be passed at this session. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a re- 
cess until 1 o'clock, 

The motion was y 8 to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House was declared in recess until 1 o'clock. 


The question is 


° AFTER THE RECESS, 
The recess having expired, the House was called to order by the 


Speaker. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend in the RECORD some remarks that I 
made in the House the other day on the District of Columbia bill, 

TheSPEAKER. The F from Massachusetts asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp which he 
made on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to know if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts made any remarks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. I did; I spoke ten min- 


utes, 
Mr.PAYNE. Iwouldliketohave the time limited. Mr. Speaker, 
within thelifetimeof the gentleman from Massachusetts. [| Laugh- 


ter. 
te r. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. Five days, 
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The SPEAKER. Five days. Is there objection? [After a 
ordered. 


pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a re- 
cess until quarter of 2. 

Mr. C K of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
information. Is this yesterday or to-day? [Laughter.] What I 
really want to know is, Mr. Speaker, were we not un obliga- 
tions to adjourn at 12 o’clock noon? 

The SPEAKER. Not at all; this is the legislative day of yes- 
terday and in the Calendar day of to-morrow. [Laughter.] 

The motion was agreed to; aa Sg (at 1 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House was declared in recess until 1 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m. 


AFTER THE RECESS, 

The House was called to ordér by the Speaker. 

CORRECTION OF A VOTE. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct the Journal. 
On yesterday, on page 7203 of the RECORD, I am recorded as vot- 
ing present.“ 1 voted “aye,” but I heard my name called as 
being paired with Mr. MCCALL, and so I wit w my vote and 
was marked present.“ I find that Mr. MCCALL voted, and I 
wish the Journal and RECORD corrected and my vote recorded. 

The SPEAKER. 
RECORD. 

Mr. GAINES. I withdrew it under a misapprehension. 

RELIEF OF SETTLERS ON THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 4020) to amend an act 
of Congress approved May 14, 1880, entitled An act for the relief 
of settlers on the public lands.” 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the third section of the act of Congress a 
May 14, 1880, entitled “An act for the relief of settlers on the public Ga 
be amended by adding thereto the 5 

“Where an unmarried woman who has heretofore settled, or may here- 


after settle, u a tract of public land. improved, esta and main- 
tained a bona residence thereon, with the intention of — — the 
same for a home, subject to the h Jaw, and has marr or shall 
hereafter marry, before making entry of said land, or before appli- 
cation to enter said land, she on of fi t 


homestead entry: Provided further, That the man whom she marries is not, 
at the time a separate tract the 
homestead law. 


“That this act shall be applicable to all unpatented lands claimed by such 
entrywoman at the date of passage.” 

Mr. LENTZ. I would like to ask the tleman whether this 
is a bill for the relief of single ladies who have settled in that Ter- 


ritory? 
r ME, CALDERHEAD, Under the law single women may take 


mesteads. 

Mr. LENTZ. Would the gentleman be willing to help relieve 
an anxious pos who want to read the testimony in the Cœur 
d’Alene case 


gentleman will not o e 
2 ill not object, Mr. Speaker. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; and being read the 
third time, was 

Mr. CALDER D. Mr. Speaker, I move that House bill 
te ate in terms and relating to the same subject, be laid on 

0. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the corresponding House 
bill will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. CALDERHEAD, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

COLLECTION OF TAXES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. MUDD. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference report on bill 
11826 to regulate the collection of taxes in the District of Colum- 
bia, and I ask that the reading of the report be omitted and that 
the statement of the managers on the part of the House be read. 

e aa Without objection, that request will be 
gran 

There was no objection. 

The conference report is as follows: 

The committee of conference on the r votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the (H. R. 11326) to regulate the 
collection of taxes in the District of Columbia, having met, after full and 
free conference haye agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: È 

That tho House recede from its amendment numbered 4. 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1,2,3,and ö, and agree to the same. 

SYDNEY E. MUDD. 
GEORGE A- PEARRE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. H. GALLING: 
JAMES M A 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The gentleman’s correction will appear in the | ang 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


on the part of the House of the conference on the d 
two Houses on the ame ts of the Senate to H. R. 
the collection of taxes in the District of Columbia, submit the 


statement: 
ement to amendments 1, 2, and 3, which 
same. 


onse recedes from its 
t to amendment! pro- 
vides that the collection of taxes annually shall be confined tot 9 
aoe. N ay 7 the assessor opportunity to install the new card system, 
The Senate recedes from its amendment 4, which will leave the penalty 1 
per cent per month, as at present. 


followin, 
The 


A. C. LATIMER, 
Conferees on the part of the House of Representatives. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
WRECKS OF ALVENA AND AILSA, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 1746) to provide for the 
inspection cf the boilers of the Alvena and Ailsa, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: : 

Beit ted, etc., That the Secretary of th 
60 and directed to . — the ferpection of the . t 
ers taken from the wrecks Alvena and Aisa, in New York Harbor in 1897, 

from the United States by John W. Chittenden, of New York 
the issue of the usual 


and purchased 
to direct certificate of ion, whether said 


boilers are or are not constructed pursuant to the laws of the United Sta 
or whether they are or are not constructed of iron stamped pursuant to said 
ws. The tests in the inspection of such boilers shall be the same in all re- 
spects as to strength and safety as are required in the inspection of boilers 
cted in the United States for marine purposes: Provided, That in the 
f these boilers to ascertain their fitness for marine purposes the 
shall the tubes to be removed in order to permit the 
ors of steam vessels to make the fullest examination of the in 


said boilers. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to inquire what is the reason for 
the inspection of these boilers? 

Mr. RANSDELL. These vessels were wrecked in the harbor of 
New York. They were foreign-built vessels, and the law makes 
no provision for their inspection by the authorities of this country, 

r. PAYNE. And this inspection is to be made for the accom- 
modation of the owners? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. Here is the Senate report, which 
I can read, and which will explain the matter more briefly and 
clearly than I can: 

Evidence filed with the committee shows. that in 


the Engineer nt of the yad 
Sohn W. Chittenden, of New York, associated with the Merritt & Chapman 


bid was the highest, and the amount of his bid for the boilers was deduc 
he amount coming to him for removing the wreckage. 

I . Eini VELDO yee: 
a that the United States 


The t bill is to permit the th lers to seo 
if they are suficientl strong and suitable to be used for United States 
marine W. 


in 
the of the bill. 
“the Supervising inspector General of Steam Vessels, to whom the bill was 
5 report he of the 

That is the substance of the case, 

Mr. PAYNE, It is a remarkable thing that the United States 
Government is called upon to inspect boilers for private parties, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne] will give me his attention for a moment, I think he will 
not have any trouble about this case. This machinery was sold 
by the Government of the United States from a wreck—sold to 
American citizens. The Government refuses to permit the 
purchaser to operate that machinery without inspection; and 
there is no law authorizing the inspection of foreign-built ma- 
chinery of that character by Government officers. This bill 
simply authorizes the United States Inspection Department to 
have made an inspection of the property that the Government 
itself sold to these persons. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I may state further that this bill was care- 
fully examined by the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and there was a unanimous report in its favor, Tho 
bill has already the Senate. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RANSDELL, a motion to reconsider the last 


vote was laid on the table, 
LOBSTER HATCHERY IN MAINE, 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H, R. 4910) to establish a 
lobster hatchery in the State of Maine, 


1900. 
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The bill was read, Täs 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ, I object unless we can have printed the Cour 
5 e have had lobster enough to-day. [Laugh- 


ALLOTMENTS OF INDIAN LANDS. 

Mr. MERCER, I ask ananimous consent for the consideration 
of the bill which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read the bill (H. R. 8856) amending the act of Au- 
gust 15, 1894, entitled An act making appropriations for current 
and contingent mses of the Indian De mt and i 
treaties and stipulations with various Indian tribes for the 
year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? . 

Mr. TERRY. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
hear some statement in regard to the bill. 

Mr. LENTZ. Unless we can have the Cœur d'Alene testimony 


printed, 1 object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 
4 aT eae ta I move that we take a recess until half past 2 
o'clock. 
Ph motion was agreed to; and the House took a recess accord- 
gly. 
The recess having expired, the House, at half past 2 o'clock 
P. m., resumed its session. 


FISH-HATCHING AND FISH STATION, WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I ask unanimons consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 2438) to establish a fish-hatching and 
fish station in the State of West Virginia. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ètc., That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be 

„be. and the same is hereby. riated for the establishment of 
a fish-cultural station in the State of West i including purchase of 
traction of buildi: and 


site, cons ngs ponds, and ent, at sore suitable 
point to be selected by the United States Commiss of Fish and Fisheries. 


There being no objection, the House procseded to the considera- 
tion of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the 


third time, and oes 
On motion of Mr. JOHNSTON, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 3 


FISHERY INTERESTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 


Mr. CUSHMAN. Lask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10153) appropriating $1,500 to inves- 
tigate the fishery interests on the Pacific coast. 

e bill with the amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. Until we have ordered the printing of the Cœur 
d'Alene investigation, I object to the gentleman from Washington 
telling his fish tales here. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made. 


RELIEF OF EMIGRANT INDIANS, 


Mr. LACEY. The gentleman from Indiana notified me that 
he desired to withdraw his objection to the consideration of the 
House bill 8966. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. The 
Chair understands it was before reported in full, 

Mr. LACEY. Yes, sir. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 8986) for the relief of certain Indians in the Indian Terri- 
tory who desire tosell their lands and improvements and emigrate elsewhere. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. I should like to hear an tion. 

Mr. LACEY. The committee has amended the bill in such a 
way as to place the whole matter absolutely in the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior, allowing him discretion ——- 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. If the object of this bill is to remove 
legal disabilities of Indians, as is often donein the case of infants, 
I believe some such measure ought to be passed. The Secretary 
of the Interior lives too far from that country and knows too little 
about those ee 

Mr. LACEY. There are some Indians there suffering from 
pulmonary trouble, who would like to dispose of their interests 
and emigrate. The committee has so amended the bill as to place 
the matter absolutely within the control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, so that nothing shall be done except under his direction. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. The trouble is that the present Secre- 
tary of the Interior, like too many of his predecessors, knows 
very little about the conditions existing in the Indian Territory. 

I do believe there ought to be some provision of the law allow- 
ing an Indian who is competent, or under peculiar circumstances 
like these, to dispose of his land and leave the Territory if he de- 
sires to do so; but it ought to be done the same as we deal with 
the interests of minors. 

Mr. LACEY, This requires the concurrent action of the Secre- 


tary and of the Indians. Nothing can be done except by the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas, I shall not object, but I doubt the wis- 
dom of the enactment. 

Mr. LENTZ. Until there is some further explanation why the 
Cœur d'Alene testimony is not printed, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a re- 
cess until 3 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House took 
a recess until 3 o'clock. 

The recess having expired, the House, at 3 o’clock p. m., re- 
sumed its session, 

THE ARMY CANTEEN, 

Mr. HEATWOLE. Iam directed by the Committee on Print- 
ing to ask consideration for a privileged resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Minnesota, by direction 
of the Committee on Printing, calls up a privileged resolution, 
which the Clerk will ieee 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be 


Mr. HEATWOLE. There is an amendment to the resolution, 
The following committee amendment was read: 
Inka out all of the original resolution and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
ng: 
eee eee r ce d H. . oe) to an the canteen in the 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
STATUE OF GENERAL’ GRANT, 

Mr, HEATWOLE. Task unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of House concurrent resolution 69. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of a House concurrent 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Representatives concurring), Tha 
be pintoa and bound, in the form 2 eulogies, 13,025 of 2 meetin 


Uy: 


yases S. Gran 
4,000 shall be for the use of 


5 1,000 to be delivered to the committee of the Grand Arm 


f the Republic on the Grant memorial, and the remaining 25 copies, boun: 
in fall morocco, £0 be to Mra Julia Dent Grants ant the Ponies 
Printer is directed to 


procure a photogravure of said statue and a photo- 
gravure likeness of General Grant to accompany said proceedings. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

STATUES OF THOMAS H. BENTON AND FRANCIS P, BLAIR, 

Mr. HEATWOLE. Mr, Speaker, I am further directed by the 
committee to ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of a resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be bound of i 

Peete ia abe eee a gine eee epee 
Renate, 10,000 for tive Gee of dha HORES ot Poraa tito aT ties seen 
1,500 shall be distributi th — í 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
‘There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
AWARDS AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 


Mr. HEATWOLE. I am further directed by the Committee 
on Printing to ask for the consideration of the following resolu- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Minnesota also presents 
the following. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed 3,000 copies of the Special Expert Reports as under the 
direction of the committee of awards of the umbian ition. held in 


in 1893, of which 1,000 shall be for the use of the Senate and 2,000 for 

the nse of the House of Representatives. 

The committee amendment to the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, unless we can have the Cœur 
d’Alene testimony printed, I ee 

Mr. HEATWO Do I understand that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LENTZ] objects to this? 
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Mr. LENTZ, Ido, unless you will also re 
resolution in your possession passed by the 
Coeur d'Alene testimony, 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

On motion of Mr. HEATWOLE, a motion to reconsider the 
several votes by which the resolutions ‘were agreed to was laid on 
the table, 

RESIGNATION OF REPRESENTATIVE SMITH M’PHERSON. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation: 


rt the privileged 
ate to print the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, June 6, 1900. 


Sin: I have this da 3 the office of Representative from the Ninth 
Iowa district, Fifty-cixth Congress of the United States. 
Your obedient servant, 
SMITH MCPHERSON. 
Hon. DAvip B. HENDERSON, 


Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT, 


The SPEAKER announced the following committee appoint- 
ment: 
To be a member of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads—Mr, HEDGE, 
AMERICAN REGISTER FOR BARGE DAVIDSON. 


Mr. DALY of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 3801) to pro- 
vide an American register for the barge Davidson. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. I object. 

EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE BLAND, 


Mr. HEATWOLE. Mr. Speaker, I preen the following priv- 
jleged zapori from the Committee on 8 

The SPEAKER. Is this for the use of the House and Senate? 

Mr. HEATWOLE. It is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That 
there be printed 6,000 additional copies of the eulogies upon the late Richard 
P. Bland. a Representative from the State of Missouri; of which 2,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate and 4,000 copies for the use of the House of 
Representatives. 

The resolution was agreed to. ; 

On motion of Mr. HEATWOLE, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

SUPREME LODGE KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS, 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
De presni consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk's 


esk. 
The bill (H. R. 11599) to amend an act to incorporate the Su- 
preme Lodge of the Knights of Pythias was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of said act be, and the same is 
8 by adding thereto the following: 


It is a Senate resolution. 


said co: tion may provide for the meetings of its legislative or 
governing bod any State, peera f province, or territory wherein such 
association have subordinate ies, and all business transacted at such 


meetings shall be valid in all respects as if such meetings were held within 
said District; and all business heretofore transacted at any meetings held 
outside of the District of Columbia shall be valid in all respects tothe same 
extent as if such meetings had been held within said District.” 
SEC. 2. This act shall take effect from and after its passage and approval. 
Mr. LENTZ, Mr. Speaker, I want to know whether this is to 
incorporate the grand lodge in the District of Columbia or in some 
other part of the country. 
Mr. DOLLIVER. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that the Supreme 


Lodge of the Knights of Pythias was nek se eet in 1894, 

Mr. LENTZ. In the District of Columbia? 

Mr.DOLLIVER. Yes. The act of incorporation required them 
to hold their annual meetings within the District of Columbia. 


In 1897 a general statute was a. authorizing benevolent and 
fraternal societies like this to hold their meetings anywhere, and 
in one sense the proposition contained in this bill 5 5 be sup- 
posed already to be the law; but a judge in California has decided 
that since the Knights of hias were incorporated prior to the 
enactment of this general law they are not included within the 
pos of the act of 1899, and for the purpose of removing the 

oubts that have arisen, and upon the request of general officers 
of the order throughout the world, I have introduced and asked 
consent for the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. TERRY, I t an amendment. 

The SPEAKER, e Chair suggests that unanimous consent 
must first be given for the consideration of the bill, and then it 
will be open to amendment, 

Mr. LENTZ. I did not understand the gentleman, Do you say 
that there is some decision in California that makes this necessary? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There was a decision rendered by a nisi 
prius court held in California that holds that the meetings of the 

nd lodge outside of the District of Columbia are illegal. This 
is a matter of some interest to the order; and, for the purpose of 
removing that doubt, they ask this amendment to bring them 
within the provisions already accorded by general law to all other 
benevolent and fraternal associations, 


OO —-— ʒ —ę. gt — 
— 


Mr. LENTZ, Inasmuch as I am a Knight of Pythias myself, 
and they have lodges in the Cœur d'Alene district, L shall not 
object. nen 3 

The SP R. e gentleman from Arkansas has an amend- 
ment he desires to offer. 

Mr. TERRY. I offer the following amendment: 


Strike out the words “any State, country, Territory, or province wherein” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word wherever.“ 

So that wherever they have a lodge they may meet. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment so that 
the House will understand its import. The Clerk will read as 
amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page I. line 7, strike out the words “State, country, province, or Territory” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word wherever." 

Mr. DOLLIVER, I have no objection to that amendment. 
The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is now upon the amendments 
of the committee. 

The question was taken; and the amendments of the committee 
were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
Pere engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 

NEW DIVISION OF THE WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF 
STATE OF MISSOURI. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill H, R. 10498, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10198) to create a new division in the western judicial district of 
the State of Missouri. 
Be it enacted, etc., That a new division of the western judicial district of 
the State of Missouri, to be known as the southwestern division judicial dis- 
trict of Missouri, be, and the same is hereby, established, to be comp: of 
the following counties, to wit: J sr, Ne n. Barton, Vernon, Barry, Law- 
rence. McDonald, and Stone; and said counties be, and the same are bh reby, 
transferred tosaid southwestern division of said western district of Missouri; 
purna paaa clerk or marshal shall be appointed in or for said division 
rict. 
SEC. 2. That terms of the circuit court and of the district court of the 
southwestern division judicial district of Missouri shall be held at Joplin, in 
said State, each year, on the second Mondays of June and of January, after 
this act goes into effect. 
Sec. 3. That the clerks of the district and circuit courts for the western 
district of Missouri, and the marshal and attorney of the United States for 
said district shall perform the duties 1 to their offices, 
tively, for said courts of said southwestern division judicial district. 


THE 


ct, and 
except when court is in session, and a judge present, the clerk's office ot the 
said courts may be at Springfield, where all records of said courts may be 
kept as of the same court and all duties performed as though the clerk were 
at Joplin; but should, in the judgment of the district judge and the clerk, 
the business of said courts hereafter warrant a deputy clerk at Joplin, Mo. 

new books and records may be opened for the courts herein created, and 
kept at Joplin, and a deputy clerk appointed to reside and keep his office at 


oplin. 

Bec. 4, That all suits not of a local nature in said circuit and district courts 
against a simie defendant, inhabitant of said State, must be brought in the 
division of the district where he resides; but if there are two or more de- 
fendants residing in different divisions of the district such suits may be 
brought in either division. 

Sec. 5. That all prosecutions for crimes or offenses hereafter committed 
in either of the divisions of said district shall be cognizable within such 
division, and all persecutions for crimes or offenses heretofore committed 
in the western district of Missouri, as heretofore constituted, be com: 
menced and preceeded with as if this act had not been . tie 
SEC. 6. That all d and petit jurors summoned for service in each dit 
vision shall be residents of such division. All mesne and final process, subject 
to the provisions hereinbefore contained, issued in either of said divisions, 
may be served and executed in either or any of the divisions, 

Sec. 7. That in all cases of removal of suits from courts of the State of 
Missouri to the courts of the United States in the western district of Missouri 
such removal shall be to the United States courts in the division in which the 
county is situated from which the removal is made, and the time within 
which the removal shall be perfected, in so far as it refers to or is regulated 
by the terms of the United States courts, shall be deemed to refer to the 
terms of the United States courts held in said southwestern division judicial 


trict. 
SEO. 8. That each of said courts shall be held in a building to be provided 
for that purpose by the county or municipal authorities, and without expense 
to the United States. 

EC. 9. That this act shall be in force from and after the Ist day of July, 
A, D. 1900, and all acts or parts of acts so far as inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 


95 — 5 Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 
Mr. CAPRON. Reserving the right to object, I believe a bill 


of that kind ought to have some explanation, so that the House 
may understand what it is. 

. BENTON, I will take pleasure in giving an explanation. 
This bill seeks to create a new division for the western district of 
Missouri. The people who are inhabitants of the district that we 
propose to make have to go to Kansas City, a distance of 100 to 
160 miles, or to Springfield, a distance of 90 or 125 miles, to ever 
court. This seeks to make a new division, the courts of the divi- 
sion to be held twice a year in the city of Joplin. The clerk of 
the court at Springfield is to be the clerk at Joplin. The only 
expense created 


by this new division will be the expense of the 
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nd and petit juries twice a 
vernment in the matter of enge alone. 
Mr. CAPRON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw objection. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed, 
On motion of Mr. BENTON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, 


Mr. HEATWOLE. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Printing to ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the Senate joint resolution No, 52. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota, from the 
Committee on Printing, asks unanimous consent for the present 

consideration of the concurrent resolution which the Clerk will 


report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate concurrent resolution No, 52. 


1,000 copies for the use of the Senate and 2,000 copies for the use of the House 
of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the business of 

ing slaves in the Cour d'Alene district, and unless we can 

have the testimony printed as to how they are making slaves 
there, I object. 

Mr. HEATWOLE. I desire to have it go on record that the 

ntleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ] makes objection to this reso- 


ution. 
The SPEAKER. This is all a matter of record. 
ALLOTMENTS OF LAND TO PERSONS OF INDIAN BLOOD, 


Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, once more I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the bill H. R. 8856. The bill was 
read a few moments ago, Mr, Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8856) amending the act of August 15, 1894, entitled An act 
making appropriations for current and contingent expenses of the Indian 


De ent and fulfilling treaties and stipulations with various Indian 
tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1805,” and for other purposes. 
Mr. PAYNE. I hope the bill will be explained. 


Mr. MERCER. I will repeat what I said a few moments ago. 
This simply cures a defect in legislation had two Congresses ago. 
It simply provides for an entrance into United States courts. In 
the present situation the only way a person can get into courtin 
litigation of this sort is to have the United States attorney of the 
several districts accept service. This provides for the service 
to be served upon the United States attorney within the district, 
That should have been in the original . ay citer and it has been 
paron upon by the Attorney-General, the Commissioner of the 

eneral Land ce, and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. LENTZ, Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman whether 
be is willing to correct a defect in the record of this House as to 
at aera testimony in the Coeur d’Alene investigation? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. I make no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair hears none, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it wasaccordingly read thethird time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MERCER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


LOBSTER HATCHERY, STATE OF MAINE, 


Mr, FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. Mr. S er, Lask unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H, R. 4910) 
to establish a lobster hatchery in the State of Maine, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 
eries is hereby authorized and directed to construct and equip a lobster 
hatchery upon the coast of Maine, the cost of establishing the same, including 
the purchase of land and water rights, not to exceed the sum of $10,000. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. CUSHMAN, LI object. 
FRED WEDDLE. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 1794) for the relief of 
Fred Weddle. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it ted, etc., That Fred Weddle, rmas- 
tor's Department of the United Batan Amay dür tag We was gt tho Tce 
and with the Regular Army before the late war, be, and he is hereby, relieved 
from any disab ty under the laws of the United States from any defect of 
naturalization, and is hereby authorized to p: te Indian depredation 


rosecu 
No. 686, now pending in the United States Court of Claims, and to re- 


ear, and that is made up to the | ceive ju 
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nt therein the same as it he had been naturalized under the laws 
of the United States at the date of the loss. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, is this a request for unani- 
mous consent? ~ 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to hear what the gentleman has to say in explanation of the 


bill. 

The SPEAKER. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
from Texas asks for an explanation. . 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. S er, I reserve the right to object, too. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, this bill has already 

the Senate, and is reported unanimously from the Commit- 

on the Judiciary. It is nota bill in which I am interested, 

3 gentleman for whose benefit it is to be enacted lives in Cali- 
ornia. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. It makes no difference where he lives. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Let me explain. He came to this 
country with his people when he was 18 years of age, settled in 
California and went into the Army, and has served in the Army 
eighteen years, and been a fait servant, Out on the frontier 
where he lives the Indians committed a depredation on his prop- 
erty, and he has a claim for it. He went into court with it, and 
itis necessary there for him to prove that he is a citizen of the 
United States. When he came to prove that up, they found this 
defect in the naturalization. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Has his case been dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction? 

Mr. RAY of New York, It is pending there. It is substantially 
dismissed; that is, he can not go on with it because he can not 
prove his citizenship. He served eighteen years in the Army; he 

always voted; he has exercised the rights of citizenship until 
a year ago, when this defect appeared. 

r. BAILEY of Texas. I think he is entitled to that; but Isug- 
gest to the gentleman if his case has been dismissed, I doubt if he 
will be able to get back into court by this bill. 

Mr. RAY of New York. It is not dismissed formally. It is 
pending in the courts, but it is blocked there. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. They are waiting for this. Because 
with the failure of the proof of citizenship the case would have 
been dismissed. If you simply allow him to prosecute the case 
without removing the bar of the statute of limitations—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. It is still pending. 

Mr. RIDGELY, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 

nestion 
is Mr. RAY of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Is it not necessary for this man to establish 
the fact that he was a citizen at the time the damage occurred, or 
is it enough that he satisfies the court that he was a citizen at the 
time he prosecuted his claim? 

Mr. RAY of New York. At the time he has prosecuted the 
claim, when it comes on to be heard. This bill simply cures the 
defect in the naturalization. 

Mr. RIDGELY. And gives him a standing in court. 

Mr. RAY of New York, You give him a standing in court. He 
has been a good citizen ever since he was 18 years of age, and he 
is now seventy-five or eighty years of age. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I think it ought to pass. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has the gentleman any objection 
to including all persons in that class? ere is a bill now pending 
to that effect. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I certainly would have no objection 
to that if we knew who they were and were well informed that 
there were any cases of that kind that are just and meritorious. 
If the gentleman will introduce a bill and send it tothe Judiciary 
Committee, we will report it out. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There are a great many cases of 
that kind, and a general bill has been introduced, but the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has reported against it. Ido not think it is 
fair to select an individual and leave out a class, 

Mr. RAY of New York. There can not be a class of this kind, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes, there is. 

Mr. RAY of New York. What; coming tothe country when 18 
years of age and serving in the United States Army eighteen years 
with a defect in the naturalization? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If such a case should come before the 
Judiciary Committee, all persons of that class would be reported 
on favorably. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. It went to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and they have refused to report the bill. 

Mr. RAY of New York. It went to the wrong committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; we have the wrong Secreta 
of the Interior who is holding up the cases to prevent the citi- 
zens of the United States from going under the same law and 
getting their rights. I am opposed to picking out one individual 
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and passing a bill of this character for his benefit, while we cut 
out the entire class of such ns throughont the country. 
Ps RAY of New York. There could not be any other case like 


Mr. LANHAM. Ihave not the slightest doubt that the Judi- 
ciary Committee would be perfectly ready to report a general bill 
covering such cases as this; but there has been no such general 
bill before that committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the Committee on Judiciary will 
agree to do that. I haye no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. I have no doubt they would. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Let the gentleman ask unanimous con- 
sent to refer the bill to the Judiciary Committee, taking it away 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If gentlemen will present any such 
cases as this to the committee, they will oerknal be reported. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am aware of meeting at least one case in 
our State which was! on all fours” with the case now presented. 
If the gentleman will introduce his bill at the next session and 
refer it to the Judiciary Committee, I will see that it is taken care 


of, 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. The gentleman can not choose what 
committee it shall be referred to; that is a matter for the Speaker, 
under the rules, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. RIDGELY. I gather from the answer of the be 
from New York [Mr. Ray] that in a similar case it would require 
citizenship for a number of years—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. Certainly not. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Then would the gentleman object to giving 
any man a standing in court under similar circumstances, by 
granting him citizenship upon proper application, under a law 
properly guarded and with proper conditions? 

r. RAY of New York. We do not undertake to naturalize 
citizens in that way. The object in this case is merely to remedy 
a defect in the law, This man supposed himself to be a citizen. 
He came here when a bo: 

Mr. RIDGELY. I said on a properly guarded bill, with proper 
conditions, 

Mr. RAY of New York. I would have no objection, of course, 
if the law was properly guard 

Mr. LENTZ. I understand that this man served in the civil 
War. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Les, sir. He served though the civil 
war, and he served in the Army of the United States in all nine- 
teen years, 

Mr. LENTZ. Was he one of those G. A. R, men such as we 
egy ae imprisoned without charge or trial in the bull pen out 
in Idaho 

Mr. RAY of New York. I donot know anything about that, 

Mr, LENTZ. I make no objection. 

There hema Do objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RAY of New York, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table, 


CENSUS. 


Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the 3 
table the Senate resolution relating to the history of the First and 
subsequent censuses. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up from the 
` 5 table a concurrent resolution of the Senate, which the 
erk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That there be printed and bound, for the use of the 


Census Bu- 
renu, 500 copies of the Senate Document No. first session of the Fifty- 
sixth Congress, entitled The History and Growth of the United States 


Census.” 

Mr. HOPKINS. I will merely say that the Director of the Cen- 
sus says it is necessary to have that resolution passed at this ses- 
sion. I therefore ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ, Unless we can also have the Idaho testimony 


printed, I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made, 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. MORRIS. I desire to make a personal explanation. On 
page 6752 of the RECORD of yesterday Í am recorded as voting in 
the affirmative. The RECORD is correct. But I hada general 
pair with the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. MCCULLOcH, and 
all day yesterday I was answering present.“ I intended to with- 
draw that vote; but at the time the when opportunity came my at- 
tention was diverted and I did not do it. yote had no effect 
upon the result, and I wish to make this explanation so that the 
gentleman with whom I was paired may un d it. 
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The SPEAKER, The gentleman's explanation will stand in the 
ReEcorpD to explain his intent. 


TRAVELING ALLOWANCES—ENLISTED MEN, 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Senate bill 3616, to authorize the 
payment of traveling allowances to enlisted men of the regular 
and volunteer forces when discharged by order of the Secretary 
of War and stated by him as entitled to travel pay. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The bill will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask if there be objection. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman ison the Committee 
on Military Affairs and knows the necessity for printing the Cœur 
d' Alene testimony, and I object until that printing has been or- 
dered by the House, 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, Ido not think the gentleman from 
Ohio ought to object to this bill. Itis a very meritorious bill. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, there are a number of men of the 
kind that this bill seeks to provide for, who want additional back 
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‘pay and allowances and travel pay and that sort of thing, and the 


eneficiaries of the bill to which the gentleman refers are not the 
only ones. I shall therefore oppose the consideration of this bill 
on general reasons, and I shall object to its consideration until a 
general bill covering just such cases has been introduced and con- 
sidered, and in any event until you print the Coeur d’Alene testi- 


mony, 
The SPEAKER. There is nothing before the House but Cœur 
d'Alene. [Laughter.] 


AUTOMATIC COUPLERS AND CONTINUOUS BRAKES, 


Mr. CORLISS. Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10302) to amend an act to promote 
the safety of employees, etc., by requiring common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to equip their cars with automatic 
couplers and continuous brakes, etc., approved March 2, 1893, 
ie r. LENTZ, I desire to submit a parliamentary inquiry before 

t. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LENTZ. I understood the Speaker to hold a moment 
that the Coeur d’Alene matter was before the House. If that 
the case, I do not desire to yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
until we have secured an order to print the testimony. 

The SPEAKER. It was before the House, but the House went 


through with it. E 

Mr. LENTZ. Then J reserve the right to object to this bill for 
which the gentleman from Michigan asks unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the bill, and the bill will be 
read, subject to the right of objection, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be added to the act entitled An act to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads . com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their cars with auto- 
matic couplers and continuous brakes and their locomotives with d „ 
wheel brakes, and for other p 75 approves March 2,1893, the following: 
sion of tr. ains is 


any passenger train, or any 
par passenger train, accidentally leaves the rails, it shall be the du 
of the general superintendent or general r, or other officer in 
cha: to immediately 

d transmit a 


Interstate Commerce 
shall also be the dut 
Commerce 


passen: 
or personal injury, and such report 
connected therewith. 

That any common carrier failing to make such report within ten days after 
the end of any month, or to make report of any collision or cars leay- 
ing the rails accidentally, as herein required, within ten days after the occur- 
rence of such accident, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, apon 
conviction thereof by a courtof competent jurisdiction, shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than $100, and not more than $500, for each and every offense 
and for every day during which it shall fail to make such report after the 
r ele 
ent, gon r, or other officer ge e movement oi ns to 

Sore 10 


make terstate Commerce Commission, as here ‘ed, 
shall be ed the offense of the carrier as well as of such officer h Lf: 
That neither said report nor any part thereof shall be admitted as 


evidence or used for any purpose such railroad so making such report 
in any suit or 


action for damages growing out of any matter mentioned in 
said report. 


“BSEC. 10. That the Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized to pre- 
scribe for such common carriers a method and form for making the reports 
in the foregoing section provided.” 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce recommend 
the adoption of the following amendments: 


In line 3, page 2, strike out the words “general ” and “or general manager,” 
In line 4 strike out the word general“ and insert, same line, after the 
word “on,” the words “ the division of.“ 
In line 5, after the word ` insert “on which the accident occurred.” 
In line 6 strike out the words full and detailed.” 
In lines 6 and 7 strike out the wae under oath ” Larges 8 the follow- 
$ manager or general superintenden road.” 
line 7, E insert and it shall be the duty of such 
ral manager or general superintendent to transmit such de 
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FFT 
e on ne ewo; en“ an A 
In line 18 strike ont the word ten“ and insert thirty.“ 
In line 25 strike out the words general 


Line 1, page 3, insert, after the word“ trains," the words as aforesaid.” 
Line 2, page 3. before the word“ — insert “ the general man — — 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? j X 

Mr. SHATTUC. Lobject until I can have an opportunity of 
asking the gentleman a question or two. Sh IP 

Mr. TZ. I object until a satisfactory explanation is given. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I object, Mr. Speaker, until this matter is 
satisfactorily explained. 

Mr. CORLISS. Now, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. LENTZ, re- 
serves the nent to object. 

Mr. SHATTUC. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr, Lentz? 


The SPEAKER, The Chair has just stated that the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. Lentz, objected. 
Mr. SHATTUC. I beg the pardon of the Chair. I hope the 


Chair does not call me Mr. Lentz, [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER, The Chair wants no difficulty with the gentle- 
man from Ohio, A 

Mr. SHATTUC. Iwish toask the gentleman from Michigan 
what committee introduced this bill. 

Mr. CORLISS. It was not introduced by any committee, but 
by a member of the House and heard by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. SHATTUC. That is of course what I meant—who intro- 
duced the bill. Is the report a unanimous one? 

Mr. CORLISS. I will state to the gentleman that this has been 
carefully considered by the committee and unanimously reported, 
and is in the interest of safety for the employees of the eee 
as well as for the traveling public, and has the approval of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. It has met no ob- 
jection from any source, and is in the interest of the lives of the 

ple who are carried on the transportation lines of the country 
as well as of the 5 of these lines. 

The only purpose is to secure a report of the accidents, and the 
causes of the accidents, to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in order that that information, in addition to that already fur- 
nished them, may be given, and may be used for the benefit of these 
employees as well as the public, 

Mr. SHATTUC. Is this a House bill? 

Mr. CORLISS. It is a House bill, and was introduced, I think, 
by the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. SHATTUC. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. CORLISS (continuing). Aud it is urgently asked for by the 
railway employees. 

Mr, LEN Z. Will the gentleman permit an amendment to the 
bill 3 also for the liberty and safety of labor union men 

in Shoshone County, Idaho? 
Mr. CORLISS. I will say to the gentleman that the labor or- 
3 in the United States engaged on transportation lines 
ve asked for this legislation, but have not asked for the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from Ohio; and I should cer- 
tainly feel called upon to object to its incorporation at this time 
in the 8 bill. 
Mr. Z. If they could read the record of the evidence taken 
in the Military Committee room on the Idaho bull pen, they would 
ask for it; but I do not object to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BALL. I will ask the gentleman from Michigan if the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee haye made any ef- 
fort or taken any steps in the past two sessions to comply with 
any of the recommendations of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to give them power to deal with railway corporations in the 

tion.of freight rates? That commission has practically pro- 
nounced itself to be a useless body without power to enforce 
the commerce act as a remedial statute ” and asked for legislation. 
Have any of the fifteen specific recommendations along that line, 
made by the commission, been reported by your committee? 

Mr. CORLISS. Ido not remember all the bills that have been 
reported from our committee, but I can say that the subject- 
matter referred to has been under investigation by onr commit- 
tee, and I think some bills have been reported along that line. 
This is along the very line suggested by the gentleman. It is for 
the protection of the public, to acquire information, to determine 
whether or not employees on these transportation lines are en- 
gaged in working excessive hours, and whether proper safety ap- 
pliances are used for the preservation of the lives of passengers as 
well as employees. 

Mr. BALL, I understand that, but what I asked the gentle- 
man from Michigan is this: The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion was organized, as I understand it, under the commerce act 
to control freight rates and regulate the cost of transportation, 


Now, the Supreme Court has decided that they have not that 
power. The Interstate Commerce Commission itself came to 
Congress two sessions ago declaring in effect that it was practi- 
cally a useless body without power to enforce the purposes of the 
act under which it is organized. Has the gentleman's committee 
done anything to correct that difficulty? 

Mr. CORLISS. I answered that question a few minutes ago, 
but I will ask the gentleman if he has introduced a bill looking to 
the correction of the evils complained of, or has he been ‘ore 
our committee asking the of any such bill? I will say 
that our committee have investigated these questions and that 
other bills looking to the correction of these various evils are be- 
ing considered and reported from time to time, and this is one of 


em. 

Mr. BALL. Numbers of bills have been introduced. It is the 
duty of the committee to act upon the recommendations of the 
commission and re a bill. 5 

Mr. CORLISS. It is not our duty to introduce legislation in 
the House. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker > 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RIDGELY] 
has been standing for some time, desiring recognition. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Reserving the 8 ar to object, I want still 
further information. I notice that bill as by thecom- 
mittee has amendments which strike out the vitality and forte of 
the proposed legislation. I want to know if the gentleman would 
be willing to restore the provision that requires these reports to be 
made under oath? My reasons are these: I have communications 
from people who are vitally interested in this legislation, saying 
that unless the law requires the reports which are made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be made under oath they 
will virtually be worthless. 

Mr. CORLISS. In answer to that I will state that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who were communicated with with 
reference to this subject, stated that under the present law re 
under oath are not required, but that they send out a ted 
form calling for under oath, and that under oath 
are submitted. I have no objection to the words “ under oath” 
being put in, but the present law does not require it with refer- 
ence to other facts that have to be reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and yet they have a form which they send to 
the railroads, and the officers of the railroad companies do send 
in these reports under oath. Yet the law does not require it. I 
have no objection to the words ‘‘under oath” being left in the 
bill, if the gentleman will offer that amendment. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Then with the understanding that the re- 
quirement that these reports shall be made under oath is to be 
restored to the bill, I do not object. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. I desire to know how the committee 
have met the difficulty of an accident occurring in the case of a 
train whose crew take possession of the engine and coaches at one 

int in the State and leave thecoachesand engine at another point 

the State. There is no such thing as interstate commerce as to 
the engine and the coaches. When a passenger takes a train in 
St. Louis to go to the State of Texas, he is the subject of interstate 
commerce. When er load a carload leaving St. Louis, and 
send it into the State of Iowa, that is interstate commerce; but 
if the train were to start at the city of St. Louis, or stopped at the 
city of Sedalia, and between those two towns an accident had oc- 
curred, Congress has no power to compel a report under oath or 
otherwise to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. CORLISS, The interstate-commerce act applies, and this 
law would apply, to all transportation lines eng in interstate 


commerce. 
Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Over the lines of a State. 
Mr. CORLISS. If, however, there is a corporation, & railroad 
wholly within the State of Texas, I do not think that this bill 


would apply. 
Mr. B Y of Texas. Itis engaged in interstate commerce. 
Mr. CORLISS, If it is en in interstate commerce, and 


these railroads are engaged in such traffic, then this law will ap- 

The gentleman is 2 in error. 
The M., K. and T. Railroad, beginning at the city of St. Louis 
and ending at the Gulf, in Texas, is eng ed in interstate com- 
merce, and yet whenever the M., K. and T. takes up a barrel of 
flour at as and lays it down in the city of Galveston it is not 
a matter of interstate commerce, and the Federal Government is 
wholly powerless to regulate the freight or any other incident of 
its transportation. 

Mr. CORLISS. The gentleman must admit that this is an ad- 
vance of the law upon that subject beneficial to our people, and it 
seems to me it is not in the province of Congress to construe a law 
before we enact it, and I fail to see how you can incorporate any- 
thing in this bill that will control commerce wholly within State 
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Mr. BAILEY of Texas. I believe the railroads ought to be made 
to report the causa of all accidents, but the State ought to require 
it, and they have ample power in that respect. Now, to my mind 
the difficulty is insurmountable that Congress can not require a 
railroad to report to the Interstate Commerce Commission an acci- 
dent occurring in one of the States. 

Mr. CORLISS. While that may be true, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. But if the committee has made an in- 
telligent effort to surmount that difficulty, I should be entirely 
willing to see the bill become a law. 

Mr. CORLISS. That is exactly the purpose of this act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think this is a very important bill. For 
one I propose to object to having it considered at this time of the 
session. I object. 

Bore SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
eorgia. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill S. 1023, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had receded from its amendment num- 
bered 81 to the bill (H. R. 11212) mae appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the Ascal year ending June 
30, 1901, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 11738) for the relief of William L. 


rr. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That the Senate still further insists upon its amendments to the 
bill (H. R. 10450) making appropriations for the naval service for the iiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901, and for etek par poest: numbered 50, 51, 52, and 53, 
disa; to 4 — ouse, and still further disagrees to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58 with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is hereby authorized to procure, by contract, armor of the 
best quality for any or all vessels above referred to: Provided, Such contracts 
can be made at a price which, in his judgment, is reasonable and equitable; 
and in case he is unable to make contracts for armor now on above condi- 
tions he is hereby authorized and directed to procure a site for and to erect 
thereon a factory for the manufacture of armor, and the sum of $+,000,000 is 
hereby appropriated toward the erection of said factory,” had asked a fur- 
ther conference with the House on the d ing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. TILLMAN as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


A further message from the Senate, by Mr. GILFREY, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 4915) to amend the seventh section of the act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to establish circuit courts of appeals and to define 
and regulate in certain cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1891. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. S er, I desire tosubmit a conference report. 


The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Illinois calls up the con- 
ference report on the naval appropriation bill. The Clerk will 
read the statement, if there is no objection, omitting the reading 
of the report. 

The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(He R. 10450) making N by aby seg for the naval service for the fiscal 8 
ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action upon and recom- 
mended in the 5 conference report, namely: 

‘The conferees, after a full and free conference on the matters of difference 
vee between ee two Houses, have been unable toagree. The subjects 
5 n ment are: 

Amendment 9: The House amendment to the Senate amendment, which 
the House conferees were instru to insist upon, is as follows: 

1 In lieu of said amendment inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 


ing: 
“Ocean surveys: F 
and for charts, inclu 


vie ial ocean surveys and the publication thereof, 
n * 
Amendments 50, 51, 8 and 


reight and express charges on the same $20,000. 
$3: Relate 33 the commissioning of cadets at the 


cure a site for and to erect thereon a factory for the manufacture of armor. 
and the sum of $4,000,000 is hereby appropriated toward the erection of said 
GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 
ALSTON G. DAYTON, 
AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist upon its 
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own amendment to the Senate amendment No. 9, with refer- 
ence to ocean and lake surveys. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Dlinois moves that the 
1 * upon its amendment to the Senate amendment num- 

Tre . 

The 8 was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist 
upon its di ment to the Senate amendments 50, 51,52. and 53. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois also moves that 
sig House further insist on its amendments from 50 to 53, in- 
clusive. 
` Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like toask the gen- 
tleman to state what these amendments are. 

Mr. FOSS. These amendments are in reference to commission- 
ing cadets at the Naval Academy at the end of four years in- 
stead of at the end of six years, as now. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. All four of them relate to the same 
question? 

The 1 was taken; and the motion was to. 

Mr. FOSS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate amendment 
numbered 58, to which the Senate has but a few moments ago 
agreed with an amendment, and I ask for the reading of t 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lien of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

That the Secre! of the Navy is hereby instructed to procure by con- 
tract armor of the best quality for any and all vessels above referred to, pro- 
vided such contracts can be made at a price which in his judgment is reason- 
able and equitable; but in case he is unable to make contracts for armor 
under the above conditions, he is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to pro- 
cure a site for and to erect thereon a factory for the manufacture of armor. 


sno nua sum of $4,000,000 is hereby appropriated toward the erection of said 
actory. 


Mr. FOSS. I will ask, Mr. Speaker, if that amendment that the 
Clerk read follows the word provided.” 
The SPEAKER, That word occurs in the third line of the first 


page. 

Mr. FOSS. I will state, for the information of the House, that 
the Senate, after an exhaustive debate which it has just concluded 
by a close vote. has practically agreed to the House Ih bea 
upon armor plate [spplause , With this exception, that instead 
of the words in his retion,” applicable to the Secretary of 
the Navy, the words and directed” are used, making it manda- 
tory upon the Secretary of the Navy, in case he can not secure 
armor for any or all of the vessels at a reasonable price, to select 
a site and erect thereon an armor-plate factory. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I would like to ask the gentleman a question, 

Mr. FOSS. I will yield to the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Iwanttoask the gentlemanif both the amend- 
ment of the House and the amendment of the Senate to that 
amendment do not leave the price to be paid for this armor plate 
altogether within the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. FOSS, It leaves it to his judgment. 

Mr, KITCHIN, Without any limitation being fixed by Con- 

ess? 

Mr. FOSS. Without any limitation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under that the Secretary of the Navy could 
proceed to contract for 31,000 tons of armor plate now in sight. 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; for pay or all the vessels. It leaves it entirely 
within the discretion of the Secretary to contract for one or sey- 


eral vessels. 

Mr. KITCHIN, The amount now in sight is something over 
31,000 tons. Am I not correct? 

Mr. FOSS. Taking into consideration the armor that will be 
nece: for the ships authorized under the present act. 

Mr. KITCHIN, e Maine, Ohio, and Missouri? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes, and those authorized last year. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman if this is not a com- 
plete change of policy heretofore adopted by Congress to limit 
armor plate? 

Mr. FOSS. Iwill state that up to the year 1897 this matter was 
left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Nayy. In the year 
1897 there was a provision placed in the naval appropriation bill 
limiting it to aton. By reason of that provision, which came 
from the Senate, the construction of our ships were held up for 
that year. In 1898 there was a 3 placed on the appropria- 
tion bill that the Secretary could buy armor at a price not to ex- 
ceed $400, and the armor-plate manufacturers acceded to that. 
But last year there was a provision 8 on the bill by the Sen- 
ate providing that armor plate could not be purchased at à price 
exceeding $300 per ton. at has held up the construction of the 
ships for the last twelve months. 

Up to 1897 the policy has been to leave the matter to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Navy. During the two years above 
mentioned, by reason of the amendments which have been placed 
on the naval bill which has come from the Senate and which the 


House has accepted becauseit does not wish to delay adjournment, 
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our ships have been held up. We have authorized ships in our | wants to remove their cause - then let him join with us in patting 


naval appropriation bill year after year, but over here on the next 
page there been a provision put in the naval bill which the 
House has been forced to accept which practically tied up the 
construction of our ships. The House conferees this year are in 
favor of a nayy not upon paper but upon the sea, and conse- 
quently they insisted upon the House provision. I think, Mr. 
Speaker, this means much for the American Navy, 

My. RIDGELY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FOSS. I will. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I understand the only limit is a reasonable 
price in the judgment of the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. Foss. Y 


A Ves. 

Mr. RIDGELY. The gentleman has recited the fact that Con- 
gress has heretofore authorized the construction of naval vessels, 
but that we have failed to supply the armor 12 by reason of dif- 
ference of judgment between ourselves and the Senate and the 
final limitation of price, which has prevented the purchase. Now, 
in view of these reports which amount almost to obstruction to 
the completion of the naval vessels, does not the gentleman think 
that the provision in relation to an armor-plate factory should be 
mandatory, regardless of 3 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] 
yield to me five minutes? . r 

Mr. FOSS. I want to get this matter back to conference. I 
move that the House concur in the amendment, 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I ask the privilege of making an inquiry 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FOSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Are there not only two armor-plate fac- 
tories in this country, both in one combine; and will not the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be forced, under the phraseology ‘‘ reasonable 
price,” to take the armor plate from that combine at any price? 

Mr. FOSS. The provision which we report puts the matter of 
price in the discretion of the . ot the Navy, or rather it 
makes it mandatory upon him to build an armor-plate factory in 
case he can not get armor plate from private manufacturers at a 
reasonable price. 

Mr. UN DER WOOD. I desire to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that there are many of us on this side of the House who 
have always been opposed to this proposition. The gentleman 
has brought his conference report before the Honse and has made 
his statement as to why it should be concurred in. Now, I do 
not believe that the gentleman will force a vote on this proposi- 
tion at this time without allowing at least as much latitude of 
debate in opposition to the proposition as he has already indulged 
in in favor of it, [Cries of Vote!” “ Vote!” 

Mr. FOSS. I ain anxious to get the bill 
How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman's colleague on the com- 
mittee [Mr. Kron] was asking time when the gentleman from 
Illinois proposed to bring the debate to a close. I think the state- 
ment of the 8 ought to be heard. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have asked for only five minutes. 

Mr. FOSS. I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. e the gentleman from Illinois in 
charge of the bill before the House says that he is in favor of build- 
ing a navy that will be upon the sea and not upon paper. Certainly 
he does not intend to intimate that any member on this side of the 
House is in favor of a navy merely upon paper? Every member who 
believes in taking steps to reduce the price of armor plate or else 
building a Government factory is in favor of building a navy 
which will be upon the sea. Nointimation like that can affect us 
in any manner. I do not believe the gentleman desires to put us 
ina false light, and certainly he can not charge that we are in favor 
of building a navy only upon paper. 

We take the position that in a matter of this importance this 
great question of policy should not be left to the discretion of any 
one man; that the judgment of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate of the United States ought to be taken on these ques- 
tions; that we should not leave this great discretion to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Before the Government in its legislation limited the price of 
armor plate the Government paid over $600 a ton forit. After 
the Government limited the price we got armor plate cheaper. 
We got it as low as $400 per ton for harveyized plate. Now they 
are demanding $545 per ton for Krupp armor. What assurance 
have we that the Secretary of the Navy will not continue to pay 
$545 per ton for this armor plate? This measure gives him the 
pomen to purchase at any price which to him may seem reason- 
able. 

This fight has been 


ck to conference. 


owing. This question has been agitated 
now for some time. The gentleman speaks of obstructing the 
building of anavy. The reason it has been obstructed, if at all, 
is that we have been unable to get this armor plate at prices which 
the Congress of the United States thought reasonable. I say to 
the gentleman that if he wants to remove 1 lie 


into this bill before it is signed by the President a proposition 
uiring the building of an armor-plate factory, unless we can get 
this armor at $445 per ton, which we think is at this time reason- 
able. Once your Government armor-plate factory is established, 
and never again will you have occasion to say that the difficulties 
about procuring armor plate have held up the construction of the 
Navy. If you desire to remove obstructions, then you ought to 
put in this bill words limiting the price of armor plate and re- 
quiring the Secretary of the Navy to erect forthwith an armor- 
plate factory, unless he can secure armor plate for that price, 

Again, I think it bad policy to allow the Secretary of the Navy 
to contract now for the armor plate we shall need in the next five 
orseven years. He ought to be limited to contracting for armor 
plate that we shall need. say, in the next two years. The Congress 
that will follow us should be allowed to say, when it shall be in 
power, whether it will instruct the Secretary of the Navy further 
upon this matter. 

Suppose the Secretary of the Navy should go and buy now 
when the prices of metal, iron and steel, are high; suppose he 
shonld give $545 per ton for 31,000 tons of armor, the amount 
necessary for ships now authorized; what guaranty have we that 
within five years from now, or three years from now, we could 
not get it cheaper, if the contract had not been made? 

It is contrary to the principles of our legislative history to con- 
fer upon the Secretary of the Navy this unlimited and intermin- 
able power. air ar should exercise its judgment upon these 
large matters. Adopt this measure and never can we deprive the 
Secretary of this great power hereafter, without a new law pass- 
ing both Houses and meeting the approval of the President under 
whom the Secretary will be acting. 

Mr. Speaker, we who approve the pending motion desire to let 
the people know by the record to-day made that we will never 
approve intrusting this great power to anyone man. 

80 for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I, for one, think that the 
House ought not to agree to either of these amendments, but 
should take some immediate steps looking to a very substantial 
decrease in the price of armor plate, or, failing to secure that, to 
proceed at once to erect its own plant for manufacturing the 
armor plate required for our war vessels. We prefer to buy at 
fair prices, but failing to get reasonable prices, the limit of which 
should be inserted in the bill, we insist upon directing the build- 
ing of a factory as the last and sure resort against the extortionate 
prices which, in my opinion, are demanded for armor plate. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side, ] 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CummunGs]. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I test against being placed 
in the apparent attitude of opposing the increase of the American 
Navy by my own pariy, [Applause.] Year after year we have 
authorized ships for the Navy without providing for their con- 
struction until we now have more battle ships authorized and un- 
completed than we have afloat on the ocean. 

The time has come, in my judgment, when the country expects 
both parties to accept the situation. It demands a real increase 
in the Navy; not one that authorizes the building of ships, but 
one that requires and provides for their construction without de- 
lay. This agreement hits the nail on the head. It is virtually the 
House proposition. The House has twice, by a yea-and-nay vote, 
virtually demanded it. Its conferees have simply obeyed its or- 
ders. ey have strenuously maintained the attitude of the 
House, and have won a victory unparalleled in the annals of con- 
ference committees, It will notdotocayil at the power conferred 
upon the Secretary of the Navy. The same power was conferred 
upon that great Democratic Secre „William C. Whitney, by a 
Democratic Congress, and under this power thus conferred the 
American Na acquired its present standing among the na- 
vies of the world. 

I trust the House, now that its conferees, in obedience to its 
own request, twice expressed by a yea-and-nay vote, have won the 
victory—that the members, without regard to party, will stand 
12 w conferees and direct them to accept the Senate amendment. 

pplause. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
UNDERWOOD) there were—ayes 133, noes 73, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 39 members only voting 
in favor thereof. 

Mr. BAILEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers on the 
demand for the yeas and nays, 

Tellers were ordered. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. UNDERWOOD 
and Mr. Foss as tellers. 

The House divided; and 65 members having voted in favor 
thereof, the yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 154, nays 96, 
answered present 17, not voting 84; as follows: 


YEAS—154. 

rer r Drisco Landis Ra a 

mS, 
‘Aldrich, * Eddy, Lane, Reeder, 
‘Alexander, Esch, Lassiter, Reeves, 
Bailey, Lawrence, Roberts, 
Baker, Fletcher, Levy, Rodenberg, 
Barber, Fordney, Littauer, Russell, 
Barney, Foss, Littlefield, Salmon, 
Bing Fowler, Long. Scudder, 
Borein Gardner, Mich Lou Shattuc, 
Boutell, III. Gardner, N. J. Low 1 Showalter, 
Bowersock, Gaston, Lovering, Sibley, 
Bradley, Gibeon, Lybrand, Smith, H. C. 
Brick. ir ENY MeCall rt Samuel W, 
Brosius, e . Clear y ding, 
Brown, Glynn, Marsh. Steele, 
Brownlow, Gordon, Meekison, Stevens. Minn. 
Burke, S. Dak. raf, Mercer, Stewart, N. Y. 
— — 3 ees 14 cower’, Wis. 

leigh. reen, e ` ullowa; 

— A i. Greene, Mass. M = Sulzer, ae 
Butler, Grosvenor, Minor, Tawney, 
Calderhead, Grout, Mondell, Tayler, Ohio 

2 * Grow, Moody, Mass, Iowa 
Clarke, N. H. Hall, Moody, 
Clayton, N. X. Hamilton, 1 8 
Cousins, Ha s Mudd, Underhill, 
Cromer, Hawley, N s Van Voorhis, 
Crump, Hedge, O'Grady, Vreeland, 
Crumpacker, Hemenway, Ol i; Wachter, 
a | — We 
e aters, 
Dahle, Wis. Hitt, Packer, Pa. Watson, 
Da E Sw. . — 3 N. J. e 
ven ns, 0. 
Davey: Hoah, Pearce „Mo. Wright, 
on, ATTE, oung. 
Dick, Jones, Wash. Polk, 
Dolliver, Pugh, 
NAYS—%. 
Bailey, Tex. De Graffenreid, Len Ryan. N. 
Ball. j De Vries, 3 Shackleford, 
Bartlett, y, Little, Shafrot! 
Bell, hert tl S 
Bellamy, o; 
Benton’ Elliott, — McClellan, Smith, Ky. 
Brantley, Finley, McLain, Sn 
. Fitzgerald, cRae, Spark 
Brower, Fitzgerald, N. T. Maddox, Stallings, 
Brundidge, Fitzpatrick, Mann, Stark, 
Burleson, Fleming, Miers, Ind. 8 Tex. 
Burnet Foster, NM. Sto 
Caldwell, Gaines, Neville, Sutherland, 
Carmack, Gilbert, Norton, S. C. 8. 
Chanler, riggs, Otey, Taylor, Ala, 
Clark, Mo. Henry, Miss. Ehea, Ky. 2 
Clayton, Ala. Henry, Tex. Rhea, Va. Thomas, N. C. 
Cooper, Tex.” 5 Ridge! Gases 
3 e Y, rw 
Cx Johnston, Riordan, Williams, J. R. 
Crowley, Jones, Va. Rixcy, 
tchin, Robinson, Nebr. Wilson, Idaho 
Davis, Kleberg, Rucker, 8 
De Armond, Kluttz, Ruppert, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—17. 
Henry, Conn, N Wanger, 
Bishop. King, Smith, Wm. Alden Weymouth. 
Bromwell, Lamb, Sou 2 
Capron, McAleer, Stewart, N. J. 
y: Morris, Tate, 
NOT VOTING—&. 
Adamson, Cowherd, Latimer, Robinson, Ind. 
Allen, Ky. ck, 8 Ryan, Pa. 
Allen’ Mis C Sherman, 
ven 
Atwater, vidson, McCulloch, Slayden, 
Dovener, M Small, 
Bartholdt, Fox Ma a 5 gm 
ry. or, Metcalf, Spight, 
Boutelle, Me. Gamble, Muller, Sprague, 
i. 1 bre Newlands, bert, 
ussard, Gillett, Mass, Thayer, 
Bull, Griffith, Norton, Ohio ‘Turner, 
Burke, Tex. Heatwole, mn, Vandiver, 
Catchings, 1 — Pierce 3 Tenn. Wools 
8 Wie N. T. Jor, wers, 5 Ky. 
X err, ce, s 
Goonsy, 1 eee n wie ie E. 
x nox, 0 ison, N. X. 
Gorkiss: ham, Robertson, La. Wilson, 8. C. 


So the motion to concur in the Senate amendment was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Mondax with Mr. VANDIVER. 

Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr. TATE. 

Mr. Bascock with Mr. Kina. 

Mr. SHERMAN with Mr. PIERCE of Tennessee. 

Mr. METCALF with Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky, 

Mr, BROMWELL with Mr. MCDOWELL, 

Mr. WANGER with Mr. ADAMSON, 


Mr. WX. ALDEN Surrn with Mr. WILSON of South Carolina. 

Mr. Manon with Mr. May. 

Mr. PHILLIPS with Mr, LATIMER. 

Mr. Joy with Mr. LESTER, 

Mr. Pearson with Mr. MULLER, 

Mr. GAMBLE with Mr. Cusack. 

Mr. SHELDON with Mr. ATWATER. 

Mr. Lormer with Mr. LAMB, 

Mr. Henry of Connecticut with Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky, 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. BRENNER, 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SĮmrra with Mr. QuARLEs, 

Mr. FREER with Mr. COONEY. 

Mr. EMERSON with Mr. TALBERT. 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin with Mr. Noonan, 

Mr. CORNELL with Mr. Fox. * 

Mr. PRINCE with Mr. GRIFFITH, 

Mr. Smits of Illinois with Mr. SPIGHT, 

Mr. Linney with Mr. ROBB. 

Mr. BOUTELLE of Maine with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. SPRAGUE with Mr. Ronlxsox of Indiana. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. GAYLE. 

Mr, Wicks with Mr. Burke of Texas. 

Mr. Bisnor with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. Powers with Mr, BANKHEAD. 

Mr. Sperry with Mr. COWHERD. 

Mr, WEYMOUTH with Mr, BROUSSARD, 

Mr. DovENER with Mr. CATCHINGS, < 

Mr. BULL with Mr. NAPHEN, 

Mr. Morris with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. SouTHARD with Mr. Norton of Ohio. 

Mr. Stewart of New Jersey with Mr. MCALEER, 

Mr. BARHAM with Mr. TURNER, 

Mr. Capron with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, Iam paired with the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. LORIMER, and I desire to withdraw my vote and to 
be recorded present.” 

Mr. HAY. am with the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. 
HULL, ae I desire to withdraw my vote and to be recorded 


é p 

Mr. TATE. I am paired with the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Mr. HEATWOLE. I desire to withdraw my vote and to be re- 
corded present.“ 

Mr. KING, I understand that I am paired with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Bancock. I voted, and I desire to with- 
draw ay vote and to be recorded present.“ 

Mr. WANGER. Being paired with the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Mr. 5 Lask to withdraw my vote and to be recorded 
„present.“ 

r. RIDGELY, I desire to know if the gentleman from Mary- 
land, Mr, BAKER, voted? 

The SP He did. 

Mr. RIDGELY. All right. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

Mr. FOSS. I move that the House agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker announced as con- 
—.— on the part of the House Mr. Foss, Mr. Dayton, and Mr. 

UMMINGS. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY ON HOUSE BILL 8017. 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the bill H. R. 8917, 

introduced by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RIDGELY] was 
reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with certain amend- 
ments. I have not been able to see a copy of the report, and at 
this late hour in the session it will be impossible to do so before 
the session closes. lask unanimous consent that time be granted 
until the third day of the next session to prepare and file the views 
of the minority, if they see proper to present them then. 
The SPEARER, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent of the House that the 3 an oppor- 
tunity to file their views on the bill H. R. 8917, having until the 
third day of the next session to do the same. 

Mr. PAYNE. What is the title of the bill? 

Mr. TERRY. It is a bill in regard to injunctions. It was re- 
ported on B Ae Rage Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, PA 0 r. Speaker, I think the views of the minor- 
ity ag to be filed within a reasonable time. 

Mr. TERRY, When we break up here I can not get the mem- 
bers of the e Phage? to fix up a report. The report was 
adopted at a time w we did not know there was anything of the 
kin going to be done. 

Mr. PAYNE. I wish the gentleman would let it go over until 
after the recess, when the chairman of the Judiciary Committee 


is here. 

Mr. TERRY. Iam asking that it go over until the next session 
of Congress. I can not get the members of the minority of the 
committee together. 
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PAYNE. I think the request had better go over until this 
evening. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects to its 
consideration now. 
Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman can bring it up after the recess, 
9 17 that the House now take a recess until § o’clock this even- 
The motion was to. 
Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the House took 
a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


——— 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House (at 8 o'clock p. m.) re- 
sumed its session. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, as there is nothing before the 
House at this moment, I should like to have unanimous consent 
forten minutes to make a statement, and it is a bare statement, 
of the appropriations for this session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois desires unani- 
mous consent to have ten minutes’ time to make a statement abont 
appropriations. Is there objection? 

r. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I suppose there will be no 
objection to the same length of time being given to this side of 
the House? 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. With that understanding, I think there 
will be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. And ten minutes’ time on the other side of the 
House is 0 

Mr, LENTZ. I shall also ask ten minutes’ time to state why I 
am insisting on the printing of the Cœur d’Alene testimony, and 
unless it is granted at the same time, I shall object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LENTZ}. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint resolutions 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 4756. An act directing the issue of a duplicate of lost check 
drawn by James B, Quinn, major, Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, in favor of Henry L. Breneman; 

S. R. 132, Joint resolution authorizing 55 at 
the Pan-American Exhibition to be held in alo, N. Y., 
in 1901 to bring to this country foreign laborers from their re- 
spective countries for the purpose of preparing for making other 
exhibits, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 


easury; and 

S. R. 131. Joint resolution authorizing foreign exhibitors at 
the Ohio Centennial and Northwest Territory Exposition to be 
3 m 3 eee e to Hein to Bore 5 la- 

rers from their r vecountries for the purpose of preparing 
for and making their exhibits, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

‘The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 9308. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph M. 


Shaw; 
. 9237, An act granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 


H. 
Carr; 

H. E. 8686.. An act granting a pension to James A. Tulloss; 

H. R. 7483. An act for the relief of James T. Ellis, of Rankin 
County, Miss. ; 

H. R. 5355. An act for the relief of John D. Hill, of Tilford, 


Meade County, S. Dak.; and 
on to Mary E. Reynolds. 


H. R. 487. An act granting a 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed the bill 
(S. 4787) to authorize the appointment of Thomas Lutz Stitt as 
an officer in the Navy. 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a Senate 
joint resolution, a corresponding House resolution being on the 


Calendar. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R.132) authorizing fi exhibitors at tho Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, to be held in Buffalo, N. L., in 1901, to bring to this coun- 


n 

foreign laborers from their tive countries for the of 

preparing for and making their exhibits under regulations prescri by 
tary of the Treasur 


itor, represe: 
cession or privil 
N. Y., from brin, — 
eem necessary, subject to 
purpose 00 


a val in 
the Treasury, for making for 


installing or conducting their exhibits, or of preparing or ins or con- 
ducting any business authorized or permitted under or by virtue of or per- 

to any concession or privilege which may have been granted by the 
Pan-American tion Company, of Buffal: Y., in_connection with 
such expositi vided, ser, That any who, by virtue of this 
act, enters the United States under contract to perform labor, may not 

in the United States for more three mon e close of 


the ex tion, and he shall thereafter be subject to all the processes and 

nalties applicable to aliens coming in violation of the alien contract-labor 
— aforesaid: And provided further, That this resolution shall not be con- 
strued as applying to the acts of Congress prohibiting the coming of Chinese 
persons into the United States. 


Mr. CANNON. What is that? Is this for consideration? 
The SPEAKER, This is for consideration now, and is in order 


under the rules, 
Will the gentleman yield to me for ten min- 


Mr, CANNON, 
utes? 

Mr LENTZ. A pa 5 iry, Mr, Speaker 

4 8 parliamen inguiry, Mr, 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LENTZ. I understood that this would require unanimous 
consent. 

The SPEAKER. It does not. It is in order now, and the gen- 
tleman from New York, who has control of it, yields ten minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois, Tuona applause. } 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the appropriations made by the 
first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress amount in round numbers 
to $709,000,000. This includes 5 appropriations. 

Mr. LENTZ.. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that the poe 
man is not addressing himself to the subject before the House, 
and unless I can have ten minutes to on the Coeur d'Alene 
investigation, I shall insist on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not advanced so that the 
Chair can determine the point of order, and overrules the point 
of order for the present. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, I never deal double with this 
Houe under its zaon zI on 4 I am ee say, 116 1 1 770 

y torturi e mig ing myself wi i 
N to discuss the matter 5 the House. It is 
the usual ten or twenty minute statement for the benefit of the 
Ronia; and incidentally for the country, and the gentleman 
objec 

Mr. LENTZ. Iobject, unless I can have ten minutes for the 
benefit of the country to state why your side fears to print the 
whole truth in the Cœur d'Alene case. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will be in order. 

Mr. CANNON. Fortunately, in spite of him and hisobjection, 
I have unanimous consent to print, and I will avail myself of that 
consent and place this in the RECORD, which I would have been 
glad to have read to the House. F 

Mr. DE GRAFFENREID. Goon and speak it, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill not do it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. 8 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Irose simply to asx 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to make an appeal, Mr. Speaker, 
to the House to give the gentleman unanimous consent, and I 
want tofollow. I make an appeal to the House to give myself 
another member of the same committee, the same privilege, an 
the two statements will not occupy more than fifteen minutes—I 
do not suppose more than seven or eight minutes apiece—and I 
hope the gentleman from Ohio will not object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unanimoug 
consent that the gentleman from Illinois and himself have fifteen 
renee between them to discuss appropriations. Is there objec- 

on 

Mr. LENTZ. I appeal to the House for the same privilege on 
the Coeur d Alene matter, and unless it is nee I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the question is on the 
third reading of the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to discuss this bill a 
moment, if you please, 

Mr. C ON. Mr. Speaker, the appropriations made by the 
first session of the Fifty-sixth Con amount to $709,729,476.89. 
This sum includes $131,247,155.32 estimated to be on account of 
or incident to the late war with Spain, and deducting it, the re- 
maining amount, $578,482,321.57, represents the ordinary appro- 
priations made for the support of the Government during this 
session. 

I will embody as a part of my remarks statements showing: 

I. Appropriations, fiscal years 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1901, 
made by the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Congresses, and at the 
first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress; 

II. Appropriations made at the two regular sessions of the 
Fifty-fift Congress, and at the first session of the Fifty-sixth 


a 


Congress on account of or incident to the war with Spain; and 
. A chronological history of the appropriation 

sion of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 
Referring to the first statement, it will be observed that after 


first ses- 
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deducting the amounts estimated to have been A on 


account of or incident to the war with Spain for the ensuing, the 
current, and the last fiscal years, which cover the period since the 
beginning of the Spanish war, the appropriations for the five fis- 
8 (including the two immediately preceding the war) are 
as follows: 


C PCP Ara pt PTET eet $515, 845, 194, 57 
ß 8 528, 735, 079. 30 
7777) ͤ ĩ A 532, 371, 688. 29 
1111. —— ts Sa oR 554, 278, 866, 08 
BA E ae oy ee a ee POT ey ees 578, 482, 321.57 


This shows an apparent excess in the ordinary appropriations 
at this session for the fiscal year 1901 of $49,747,242.27 over the 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1898, which immediately pre- 
ceded the Spanish war. The chief increases in ordinary appro- 
priations for 1901 over those for 1898 that more than make up this 
total increase are as follows: 


` 


For the Department of Sh pe ree including an 
increase of $325,000 for the Bureau of Animal In- 


dustry and $175,000 for the Weather Service. 8840, 598. 00 
For increase of the Navy --...--------.---.-----.-- 7, 081, 916. 00 
For payment of pensions......-....--------------- 8, 931, 350. 00 
For the postal service, exclusive of service in newly 

Soara ira SEn: p AAS a AS AE A a eres 17, 782, 900. 00 
By the sundry civil act: 

Expenses of the Twelfth Census -...-...-,.--. 9, 000, 000. 00 
Expenses of Light-House Establishment 453, 400. 00 
Prevention of epidemic diseases 500, 000, 00 
For armories and arsen als 945, 308. 01 
For military posts. 580, 000. 00 
For Volunteer Soldiers’ Homes, including aid to 
mee a ee wc eed eee 648, 354. 00 
For public printing and binding 980, 000. 00 
For new Government Printing Office building. 775, 000, 00 
By permanent appropriations (including $2,000, 
for 9 ot sinking fund and $4,000,000 
for redemption of national-bank notes) 6, 634, 000. 00 
lll!!! E ENT she eee 50, 202, 826. 01 


These increases in Federal appropriations need no defense and 
but a word of explanation, 

The amount for the Department of Agriculture is only a proper 
compliance with the natural demands of the agricultural interests 
of the conntry. 

For pensions the amount simply represents the natural increase 
of the pension roll. 

For the increase of the Navy the excess over the appropriations 
of 1898 is necessary for the construction, armor, armament, and 
equipment of battle ships, cruisers, gunboats, and torpedo boats 
heretofore authorized, and is no more than is absolutely neces- 
sary toward placing the Navy expeditiously in the proper condi- 
tion, universally demanded by the people, for the national defense. 

The largest single item of increase is that for the postal service. 
$17,782,900. It represents the progress and development of the 
times. Its very largeness is a source of congratulation, for it 
typifies the prosperity and commercial expansion now enjoyed by 
our country, equal if not beyond that of any other period in our 
history. 

The Twelfth Census is provided for as required by the Consti- 
tution, and is an nse incurred but once in ten years. 

The Light-House Establishment constitutes the chief govern- 
mental aid to the maritime interests of the country, and the in- 
crease in the amount for its support is to meet the legitimate re- 
quirements of the service. 

For the prevention of epidemic diseases an increase of $500,000 
is given, in order to protect the country against the introduction 


oi yellow fever, cholera, the bubonic plague, and other similar 
seases. 

The amount for armories and arsenals is in order to increase 
the facilities of the § 5 Arsenal and to fully equip the 
Rock Island Arsenal for the production of small arms for the 

rmy. R 

For military posts the increase is wholly on account of provid- 
ing proper quarters for the artillery troops in charge of our new 
seacoast fortifications. 

The number of those entitled to and uiring the shelter and 
support of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
and of State homes annually increases, and the proper amount is 
given to this beneficent branch of the public service. 

tok ten and binding there appears to be an increase of 
$980,000. In fact, the actual increase over the appropriations for 
1898 is only $680,000, for in the appropriations made for 1899 a 
deficiency of $300,000 was provided for this service on account of 
the fiscal year 1898. Much of the actual increase is attributable 
to the increased volume of business in the Treasury, War, and 
Navy Departments, incident to the war with Spain, although no 
part of it is included in the table which I submit of increased ap- 
propriations on account of the war. 

At the last session of Congress a new Government Printin 
Office building was authorized to be constructed. Its total cos 
will be $2,429,000, toward which, including the amount given this 
session, the sum of $1,125,000 has been appropriated. 

Under permanent appropriations, aside from $6,000,000 for in- 
terest on the war loan, two considerable increases Appeton for 
$4,000,000 for redemption of circulating notes of national banks, 
out of funds deposited with the Treasury for that purpose, the 
transaction being parey one of bookkeeping and in no way affect- 
ing the public funds. The amount of estimated redemptions out 
of bank funds is simply $4,000,000 greater than in 1898, and by 
process of bookkeeping that amount is added to the appropriations 

or g 

An increase of $2,000,000 is made in the amount estimated to 
meet the requirements of the sinking fund for 1901 over the sum 
estimated and included in the appropriations for 1898, This in- 
crease is on account of the Spanish war loan of $200,000,000. Dur- 
ing the current fiscal year and for the first time since the close of 
the fiscal year 1891 the redemptions and payments on account of 
the sinking fund will probably exceed the requirements of $53,- 
000,000, For the eight fiscal years from 1892 to 1899, inclusive, 
the deficiency in the sinking fund, or failure to meet its full re- 
quirements, amounted to $348,603,761.36. The depressing effects 
of the election of 1892 and the unfriendly character of the legisla- 
tion to the industrial interests of the country that followed re- 
sulted, notwithstanding Mr, Cleveland borrowed during his last 
term $293,454,286, in a condition of the Treasury which accounts 
for the large default or deficiency in the sinking fund during the 
years named, 

The total redemption of the public debt, outside of the require- 
ments of the sinking fund prescribed by the act of February 25, 
1862, amounted at the close of the fiscal year 1891 to $990,510,681.49, 
or to $641,906,920,13 more than the whole deficiency occasioned in 
the sinking fund since 1891. 

The approximate amounts, as nearly as they can be arrived at, 
appropriated on account of or incident to the war with Spain, 
during each of the three sessions of Congress held since the be- 
ginning of that war, are set forth in the statement referred to, 
The amounts thus appropriated during-the two sessions of the 
last Congress, covering the period to the close of the fiscal year 
1900, aggregate $482,562,083.47. Of this whole sum it is estimated 
by the Treasury Department that to June 30 instant the total 
expenditures will not exceed $392,000,000, leaving a surplus of 
$90,000,000, after meeting outstandin r to be covered 
into the Treasury. Thus for the conduct of that momentous war 
and its resultant effects, Congress amply made appropriations, 
and the Administration has wisely and prudently made expendi- 
tures from the liberal sums thus placed at its disposal. 


I.—Appropriations, fiscal years 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1901, made by ee Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Congresses and at the first session of the Fifty-sixth 
ongress. 


n . i Seesnenas a esad oopens $4, 023, 500. 

o z 2114, 220, 095. 
Diplomatic and consul. 1,771, 168. 
District of Columbia 7, 576, 869. 
Fortiflention 7, 383, 628, 
Indi: 8, 198, 089. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial 8 24,176, 532. 
Military A 653, 589. 
WRONG a AE 765,080,916. 
Pension 145, 245, 236. 
Post-Office -....-. 113, 648, 230. 
River and harbor ...... 13 561, 000, 


ETAn Con- 
session, 
e cal year 1901. 


SSS SSS ESA 


Fifty-fifth Congress. Fifty-fourth Congress. 


Fiscal year 1900. | Fiscal year 1899. | Fiscal year 1898. | Fiscal year 1807. 


—— . — ey 


183,728, 022.00 500, 202. 00 $3, 182, 902. 00 $3, 255, 532, 00 
281), 430, 204. 00 , 193, 392, 00 23, 120, H4. 30 23, 278, 402. 73 
1, 714, 533. 76 1, 752, 208. 76 1, 695, 308. 76 1, 642, 558.76 
6, 834, 535. 77 6, 426, 880, 07 6, 186, 991. 08 5, 900, 319. 48 
4,909, 902. 00 49,377, 494. 00 9, 517, 141.00 7, 877, 888. 00 
7,504, 775.81 7, 073, 854. 90 7, 074, 120. 89 7,890. 496. 79 
23, 410, 840.79 21, 625, 46. 65 21, 690, 766. 90 21, 519, 824. 71 
575,774.47 458, 689. 23 479, 572. 83 449, 525. 61 

8 48, 099, 969. 58 9 56, 098, 783. 68 3033, 003, 234. 19 11 30, 562, 660. 95 
145, 830. 00 141, 233, 830.00 | 12 141, 263, 880, 00 141, 328, 580.00 
105, 634, 138. 75 99, 222, 300. 75 95, 665, 338. 75 92,571, 564. 22 
4416, 091, 841, 94 @) 48) 27 12, 659, 550. 00 
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L—Appropriations, fiscal years 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1901, made by the Fifty- fourth, Fifty-fifth, and Fifty-sixth Congresses, etc.—Continued. 


Fifty-fourth Congress. 
Fiscal year 1898. | Fiscal year 1897. 


Sandry civil l. T 18 $65, 298, 885. 95 18 $48, 385, 930. 86 20 $48, 490, 212. — 31 $53, 611, 783.88 22 $33, 096,710.19 
e . ea bee 2315, 679, 512.46 2425, 005,912.26 | 25549, 772, 889. 96 10,557, 417.84 15,341,911.07 
Total Se he appropriations 53 573, 517, 256. 89 517, 558, 212. 05 768, 835, 084. 26 407, 057,801. 40 506, ore re St 
Miscellaneous 263, 500, 000. 00 2728, 744, 500, 24 6, 580, 311. , 057. 90 010, 08 
Permanent pode appropriations..-... 220.2 -- . 28132, 712,220.00 29 193" 678. 220.00 |_ 38117, 896, £20.00 #21 120, 078, 220.00 22119, 054, 160. . 00 
Eran Tre noon eee as occa rane 2 . 49 709,720, 478. 89 30074. 981, 022. 29 3680. 231, 615.55 528, 735, 079. 30 515, 845, 194. 57 
estimated amount for war with Spain 131, 247, 155.32 „702, 156, 21 86), 859, 927.26 
578, 482, 821. 57 554, 278, 866. 08 582, 371, 688. 29 528, 735, 079. 30 515, 845, 194. 57 
1 Includes $60,000 for Weather Bureau stations in West Indies incident te to war with Spain. 
Adding to the Army appr. 1 5 a 1900 the deficiencies of $45, ste total amour for by reappropriations out of unexpended balances of appro} ir 
tions made Son the mili esta t during the war with oon the to smie 1 that year exceeds the amount of the Army act for 1 


810, 441.12. The e ice 1901 ipods 1,090, 751.25 estimated as incident to war wi 
This sum does not include $45,752,382.61 deficiencies provided forat this session by rouppropriatin n ded balances of a riations made for the 
military establishment durin: war with Spain. The amount for 1900 includes $57,300, sedan cident to war with Spa: 
4 Includes $5,232,582 stins toa ab inavlent to war with Spain: 
$ Includes $1,485,650 on account of war with Spain. 
* Includes 318.300 on account of war with Spain. 
Includes $24,096,766.48 estimated on account of war with Ppp ana: and ae! 699 for increase = the Navy. 
ê Includes $19,763,241.39 estimated on account of war with Spain, and $10,392,402 on account of 3 of the Navy. 
Includes 095,549.49 estimated on account of war with Spain, and $21,226,273 for increase of the Navy. 
1% Includes 14.058. 783 for increase of the Navy. 
= Includes $11,479,054 for increase of the Navy. 
In addition to this sum a deficiency appropriation of $8,070,872.46 was made for pensions for 1898. 
1 In addition to this amount the 1 605.75 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and 
harbor improvements for 1901, and $3,500,000 additional for river and harbor Sane overeat for 1901. 
5 MIn 1 3 — amount the sum of $8,918,197 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 
rovements for 
Pi No river and harbor bill was passed for 1899, but the sum of $14,031,613.58 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized 


y law. 

% No river and harbor bill was passed for 8 but the sum of 818,578, 412.91 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized 
by law for Pope and harbor hanh nni for 1898. 
ests additio: 3 5 the sum of $3,284,597 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and 

r mprovemon ‘or 

is nous # — 5 8 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $3,500,000 additional for river and harbor 

im rovements for 
P; Includes 88. 1 107 to carry out contracts authorized by law . — river and harbor improvements. 

20 Includes $14,031,613.56 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, 

Includes 3 855 12.91 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements. 

2 Includes 7 FFVVFFCCVCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCVTVCVVVVVVVVTVVVVVTTVT—T—T—T—T— asx panded tele ly defici 

cludes 71 on account of or ent to war & on, rea riates unexpen neces to s efic: ? 

Military establishment, $45,752,382.61; naval establishment. $1,850,000. ener, i e 

a4 Includes $1 1991.78 -70 on account of or incident to war with Spain. 

2% Includes 795.77 on account of war with S ee bee and $8,070, 872.46 for yment of err fiscal year 1898. 

2¢ This amount is estimated, and includes $2,005,455.88 on account of or incident to war with Spain, 

27 Includes $20,000,000 payment to Spain under Paris treaty 

28 Includes $6,000,000 to pay interest on Spanish war 8 and 000,000 to meet requirements of the sinking fund. 

2% Includes 80900 000 to pay interest on Spanish war loan, and $53,000,000 to meet requirements of the sinking fund, 

30 Includes $51,000,000 to meet requirements ot the sinking fund. 

31 Includes $51, (000,000 to meet requirements of the per fund. 

22 Includes $60,000,000 to meet requirements of the sinkin gon 

Includes ey 247. = = estimated on account of or incident te war with Spain. 

Includes 529 703 estimated on account of or incident to war with Spain. 


35 Includes 702, 180 A estimated on account of or incident to war with Spain, 
IL—WAR APPROPRIATIONS, Appropriations made durin a iiy third session of the 8 Congress on 
Appropriations made during the second session of the Firty. -fifth Congress on account of or incident to the war with Spain—Continued. 
account of or incident to the war with Spain. In naval act: 


For the national defense, act March 9, 1898. 
Army and Navy deficiencies, act Ma: 
Naval appropriation act, May 4, 1 


The eof to sums made in the pares act for 1900, exclu- 
9 55 o Bee sums for ** Increase of the Navy,” exceed the 
sora made in the naval act for 1898 by $19, 763, 241.39 


in: ‘al h A R base nutty K P ermanent ay appr 
Forieation app ropriation act May 71808 8 — e on EL of bonds for war ‘loan, at 3 per cent ag 00:0 
over A as y Ə onse - Se ee G ea i AA aa EE OEE E * : * 
Auxiliary naval force, joint resolution Ma: 8 In ial ac 
Additional aren fe force, War n Dayan An uditors’ offices, 11 Payment to Spain under Paris treaty . 20, 000, 000. 04 
Lite-daving Servico, m Treasury Department .-----ror--- abe VBE = 302,000.00 
my an a ope 
F in act to Postal service 000.00 
33 Kauen 13, 707 81 = 15, 680, 464. 70 
avy,and other Bay expenses for six mon 
= July 11 ie in = ve 2 5 PPP 120, 702, 156. 21 
penses of nig home rem Grand total war appropriations made during Fifty-fifth = 
J =e, K ³ꝛ¹wV Dee A E N S i OGIO scot casncanies bin E E O A NAA NEE 482, 562, 083. 47 
Appropriations made during the first session of the Fifty-sixth Ci 
Appropriations aceon 1 . of oe 9 Congress on | P Fh = ie 6. of or edent to the E e 
In legislat Additional e 1 rical fı 5 — 
‘tational e Clerical 1 ete,— Treasu epical force, ete ete 3 3,000 
ry $813, 
te Department 5 6500 80 War Department 630, 000 
5 ern + 100 Navy De 16, 800 
E a Se 55 
Court of Claims auditors . 10,000 — $1, 485, 650.00 
$1,316, 300.00 | In sundry civil act 
In sundry civil act: Porto N ee establishment $60,000 
Coast and Geodetic eM he 3 Engraving and printing (estimated) 660, 300 
Engraving and Printin, Coast and Geodbtic een 5 205,745 
281, 300.00 Commissioner for Porto Rico 5,000 
In 8 act: uarantine service in Porto ] Rico. -- 0.000 
ae le ac i territory occupied by military 300, 000. 00 inging home remains of soldiers - 100, 000 List 68 00 
wae 8 er Bureau stations in West Indies 8 60, 000. 00 Post-Office te 
9 tir appropriation act for 1998 appropriated. $23, 120,344.30 In ee vice ADTA 8 e Wee 
Army appropriation act for 1900 appropriates. 80, 430, 194. 42 Army appropriation act for 1898 appropria 80 


„120, 
— Army appropriation act for 1901 * fit 20,045 095.55 id 
‘An increase or FC 5 * ——— u 751.25 
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Appropriations made during the Congress on ca- | Appropriations made during the 
count of or i 72 K. count of or incident the 8 phi onsite Peet 
In oc Np act: In “By deficlency ack, à tinued. 
A ee made in — zers act for 1901, exclusive act, Marek 30, 1900— 
Tor the the sums for “increase of the Navy.“ exceed the like val establishm O TEAR ERE 8 $645, 000. 00 
priations made in the naval act for 1898 by .-.------- $24, 908. 708. 48 By i epai act, April 8 1500 
8 appropriations: Engraving and printing 213, 588. 15 
Interest on 000,000 of bonds for war loan as per cent 6,000, 000.00 . 109 G00 60 
aval establishment y 
Military postal service 47, 767.49 
* $4, 197, 486. 71 
act: 
relief and benefit of Porto Rico . 2,005, 455. 88 
Total at first session Fifty-sixth Congress . 191,247, 155.82 
—Chronological eee bills, first 6 7%%7%%%VVVVVVTVTVWVVVVVWV AE) A IIT 
‘or the fiscal year 1399- 


Tienes wi lig tise Cheb So thin OA Go EAA ot a haces dk le AE Representatives.) 


1900. 1900. 
84, 131, 800. 00 | Apr. 10 | $3,951,800.00 | Apr. 23 | $3,959,120.00 | Apr. 25 OH, 120.00 
111, 600, 414.55 | Mar. 29 | 112, 186,404.55 | Apr. 16 | 114,951,500.55 | May 3 428, 590. 55 
Diplomatic and consular 1,743, 208.76 | Feb. 7 1,743, 708.76 | Feb. 24 1, 765, 768,76 | Mar. 10 1, 774, 668. 76 
District of Columbia a 6, 282,019.31 | Mar. 15 8,796, 20. 31 | Apr. 6 7,457,755. 31 | Apr. 11 7,778,923. 81 
Fortification .......-. 7,093, 488.00 | Mar. 31 7, 093, 488. 00 3 T. 733,623. 00 y 4 7, 733, 628. 00 
i Cea Re eS A 7,353,208.05 | Feb. 3 2. 204, 538. 05 13 8. 407,237.24 Apr. 9 8, 513. 7. 24 
„ 2. 874. 821.65 Feb. 17 | 3,889, 95. 0 |....do_..} 24, 155, 800. 30 20 24, 196, 440. 39 
. — — 944, 161.40 May 15 CH, 116.67 | May 21 653,637.57 | June 1 853,637. 57 
„SSF 61. 208,916.67 | Apr. 21 | 60,887,616.67 | May 3 03. 128. 618. 07 | May 14 63, 034, 516. 67 
geod 145, 245, 230.00 145, 245, 230.00 Feb. 14 | 145,245,230.00 | Mar. 5 145,245, 230.00 
113, 934, 800. 75 113, 283,400.75 | May 4114, 03. 58. 75 | May 21 | 113, 618,238.75 
500,000.00 500,000.00 | May 25 251,000.00 | June 2 261,000. 00 
61, 586, 715. 95 61, 501,265.95 | May 23 05, 812, 930.95 | May 31 66, 722, 859.82 
Total 669, 783. 544, 957, 0651. 0 557, 575, 884. 10 559, 010, 186, 07 
rene 525, 509. 8, 527,509.11 | Jan. 24 9,012, 948.64 Jan. 25 9,012, 948. 64 
Ad — 439, 580. 1. 404, 580. 00 Mar. 20 1.543, 724.40 | Mur. 21 1,543, 724.40 
States 405, 000. 405, 000. 00 ape 16 721,536.15 | Apr. 16 721,538.15 
8, 843, 659. 98 y 29 583.01 | June 2 450, 905. 
. — 572,906, 506,90 ..] 574,739,301. 10 
Miscellaneous ——ä— 2 —üäp— . —Üꝶ́— 4 — —— sash. 
> j 
Grand total, regular an ma- 
nent annual 9 — SOSS ESE MANSIONS patil Sumy ꝛhA—AAꝛ % ˙ vvK— ey peel —— VOETEN 
Law. 1900-1001. Law, 1899-1900, 
Title. 
Date. Amount. Amount. 
023, 500. 00 728,022. 00 
EAA S SE A A E A EE May 26 eo 83 5.828500 
Fae Apr. 4 1) 771, 168.76 1, 714, 533.76 
— — ä 7, 576, 869. 31 6, 834, 535. 77 
TEE ETE PORE LD END TLS AED LA EERIE EDIE DN DEE CON TARE ARETE May 2 7,383, 623. 00 4, 909, 902. 00 
May 31 8, 198, 089. 24 7, 504, 775.81 
Apr. 17 24, 176, 532.53 23, 410, 840, 79 
Jane 6 653, 589. 67 575, 774. 47 
June 6 65, 050, 916. 67 48, 099, 969. 58 
Apr. 4 145, 245, 230.00 145, 233, 830. 00 
-i June 2 118, 648, 238. 75 105, 634, 138.75 
June 6 d 551, 000.00 €16,091, 841.91 
g 65, 298, 885. 95 h 48, 385, 980. 86 
557, 837, T44. 48 492, 552, 299. 79 
U Ar Par, Na ete 8, 995, 292. 18 
8383 an fici ner, Navy ets e e 005,912.20 
„ 4,411, 959, 78 
PF ˙ 2 npg 578,517, 256.89 517, 212.05 
RE ee E A E SEEN EE RE A NESES TOA SA PEPEN E E O EES #3, 500, 000. 00 1 880. 2 


Total regular annual appropriation———ͥ “lk—kͤ v 44 on eres eneses enne] 
Permanent annual appropriations. 


a One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable byi te United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1901 at 
* d A pie 1 1 and out of the Tueasury. 
service Seiten out o! 
F c This amoun = alame iay of 4 Big sas. eon 626.68 tonnes con authorized by law for river and harbor improvements included in the sundry civil estimates 
‘or 190) 
d In addition to this amount ee sum of $12,200,605.75 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to — 240 out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 
improvements for 1901, and $3,500,000 additional for river and ber harbor i rovements for 1901, making in all $16,261,605.75 for rivers and harbors for 1901. 
E gTa anoion g on to this amount, the sum of $8,818,197 is appropriated sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 
proxemen 1900, 
This amount includ 68 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 5 tor 1901. 
9 This — —— — one to carry oat contracts — by law for river and harbor improvements for 1901, and $3,500,000 additional for 


ts. 
k This inc Judo out the s obligations of the treaty between the United States and Spain, concluded December 10, 1998, and 
3 s% ns under the | cker acts and Preach spoliation my other 
be wake prey lt ed e Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1000, the exact amount appropriated not 


ing ie until al years o 
In additi rte this contracts are authorized to — ect to future ee Co: so; by 5 By the District of 
g ac act, shu: b by the 5 1 dee br the river and har ber ack, 88,804.81 1S; Up the sundry cil eck 96088460; by miscellaneous acta, 
7 A 


1900. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I do not know that I want more than a mo- 


ment, 
Mr, ALEXANDER. Take all you want, 
Mr. HEPBURN, I want to ask the reading of the second sec- 


tion. I want to see if there is an exception to Chinese. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There is. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The last clause, Mr. Speaker, relating to 
Chinese, if there is such a clause there. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The last four lines. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

And provided further, That this resolution shall not be construed as apply- 
ing $0: tte eicte. ce Congress prohibiting the coming of Chinese persome AO 
the United States. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and the joint resolution was ordered 
to be read a third time; and it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, a motion to reconsider the 
ed by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the 

able, 


OHIO CENTENNIAL AND NORTHWEST TERRITORY EXPOSITION, 


sane SPEAKER. 5 Chair ao 2 yo House a similar 

ution respecting the exposition at To io. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Senate joint resolution 131, authorizing foreign exhibitors at the Ohio Centen- 
nial and Northwest Danity Exposition, to be held in T Ohio, in 
teleh, fiw tine Purpons DE pripartage toe AAA PRETEN CDir PAAMS, SAS 
regulations prescribed by the Han PMET of the Teseury. 


Resol: etc., That the act of Congress approved February 26, 1885, pro- 
hibiting the 1 — rf * r 


therein operate to eee hinder, or in any wise restrict any fo 
hibitor, representative, or ci 
brin 


aan may deem necessary, subject to the approval in each case 
tary of Treasury, for the purpose of makin 
or conducting their — or of preparing or 

tted under or 


ics, ar 
or any o 
o Secro- 


tion, and he shall thereafter be sub, to all the processes and penalties 
— to aliens coming in violation of the alien contract-labor law afore- 
5 — 1 r That as 5 shall ae be construed as 
a e acts o! n g the coming of Chinese 
into the United States. ae 8 
The Senate joint resolution was ordered to a third reading; and 
it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


CONSPIRACY, RESTRAINING ORDERS, AND INJUNCTIONS, 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, in the matter of the bill H. R. 
8917, referred to by me this afternoon, I will state that it has been 
reported from the Committee on the Judiciary, with certain 
amendments. It was only reported yesterday. I have consulted 
with the chairman, and I now ask unanimous consent that leave 
be ted until the third day of the next session to file the views 
of the minority. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair state the request first. The 
gentleman from Arkansas asks unanimous consent that he have 
until the third day of the next session of Congress to file the views 
of the 7 gies Ries the bill H. R, 8917. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr, Speaker, the request is eminently 
proper and should be granted. I want to make another request, 

the same connection. The gentleman who made that report 
[Mr. LiIrrEETIIp] dictated it to the stenographer of the com- 
mittee, and I supposed that he had looked it over; but he informs 
me to-day that it was in the rough, and not exactly, perhaps, as 
he would like to have it, 

Now, I would ask that the pennen from Maine [Mr. LITTLE- 
FIELD] have until the third day to file the majority report if he 
desires so to do, and that the gentleman from Arkansas have five 
Siya easter to file the views of the minority, 

. TERRY. Next session. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Next session. 

Mr. TERRY. All right. 

Mr. RAY of New York. And that the gentleman from Arkan- 
Bas have five 5 to file the views of the minority. 

The SPEAK The gentleman from New York couples with 
the request of the gentleman from Arkansas a request that the 
petra from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] may have until the 

rd day of the next session to filean amended report on said bill, 
and that the gentleman from Arkansas have five days thereafter 
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to file the views of the minority. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


LOAN OF NAVAL EQUIPMENTS, 


The SPEAKER. While the House was in the act of consider- 
ing the bill S, 1023, the conference report on the nayal bill came 
in and interrupted it. The Clerk will complete the reading of the 
bill, subject to unanimous consent, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

uthorize the Secretary of the Navy to loan naval to 
seca carted military — 3 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
upon the application of the governor of any State having seacoast line or 
bordering on one or more of Lakes, to direct the Secretary of the 
33 to furnish to one well-established military school in that State 
to afford its cadets instruction in elementary p one fully equi 
man-of-war's cutter for every 20 cadets in actual attendance and Aah o! 
equipment as may spared and be deemed adequate for instruction in 
elementary seamanship: Provided, That the said school shall haye adequate 
facilities for conducting upon some body of water suitable for such drills 
cutter drill and shall have in actual attendance at least 150 cadets in uni- 
form receiving military instruction and quartered in barracks under mili- 
tary regulation, and shall have the capacity to quarter and educate at the 
same time 150 ts: And 7 fur That the Secretary of the Navy 
shall require a bond in each case in double the value of the property for the 
care pad antokeoptier thereof and for the return of the same when requ’ x 

The SPEAKER. This bill was called up by the gentleman from 
Indiana han Miers]. Is there objection 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, we could not hear 
an about that bill on account of the confusion. 

e SPEAKER. The members of the House should contribute 
toward order. They can see that the galleries are crowded, and 
even with the disposition on the part of the galleries to observe 
proper decorum the members of the House must do what they 
can to assist in maintaining order or the business can not be 


transacted. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I was not able to hear what was 
being read, and I do not know what the bill provides for, and I 
would like to know the substance of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the bill, if there 
is no objection. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk in read the bill. 8 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I think it is more important for the 
people to read about the Cœur d'Alene riots, and until that testi- 
mony is ordered printed I object. 

The SPE . Objection is made by the gentleman from 


Ohio. 
EDWARD B, HOWARD. 


Mr. DE VRIES. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 3125) to correct the mili- 
oe, record of Lieut. Edward B. Howard. 

he Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to amend the military record of Lieut. Edward B. Howard, 
Com M G, Fourteenth New Hampshire Volunteers, and grant him an hon- 
ora 


With the following amendments: 


Add at the end of the bill the following: 

“Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall become due or 
payable by virtue of the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr, LENTZ. Unless we can have the testimony in the Cœur 
d'Alene 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 
PRINTING REPORTS ON OLEOMARGARINE BILL, 


Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous - 
consent for the consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. . 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 10,000 copies of the jority and minority 
reports of the Committee on Agriculture on the bill of the House 3717, to 
make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy products subject to the laws 
of the States and Territories into which they are tran: and to chan 
the tax on oleoma e; and the same be placed in the folding room to the 
credit of members for distribution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey objects. 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. At the request of several members, 
Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is withdrawn. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THE BARGE DAVIDSON. 


Mr. DALY of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 3301) to provide 
an American register for the barge Davidson, 


Great 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and to cause the ate ghey we barge Ringhorn, owned by James 
T. O'Donnell, a citizen of the United States, to be registered asa vessel of the 
United States under the name of Davidson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and being read the third 
time, it was passed. 

On motion of Mr. DALY of New Jersey, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the tabe. 

ROBERT PLATT. - 

Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the bill (S. 3077) authorizing the 
President to appoint Lieut. Robert Platt, United States Navy, to 
the rank of commander. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the President be, and is hereby, authorized to ap- 

int Robert Platt, lieutenant of the junior grade, United States Navy, not 

n the line of promotion, to the rank of commander, United States Navy, and 
to place him upon the retired list of the Navy as such. 

During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I want it understood that I reserve 
the right to object after the bill is read. 

The SPEAKER. That right belongs to the gentleman without 
interrupting the reading, 

The Clerk proceeded and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, it will cost the Government no 
more to pen the Cœur d'Alene 5 than will that bill. 

r 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio object? 
Mr. LENTZ. I 18 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a conference report 
on the naval appropriation bill. 

The SPE. R. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
statement of the House conferees, omitting to read the report. 

There was no objection. 

The statement of the House conferees was read. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a statement in rela- 
tion to Senate amendment numbered 9. The provision contained 
in this report with reference to ocean survey differs from that 
which was incorporated here in the House in this respect: Instead 
of the words *‘ for special ocean surveys” the Senate conferees in- 
sisted upon the words hydrographie surveys“ under the caption 
of “Ocean surveys,” but struck out the provision which was origi- 
nally in the House bill as to all surveys applying to the lakes. 

The House conferees insisted upon the provision which the 
House had placed in this bill, but the Senate conferees eye us 
notice that they would agree only npes this language; and feeling 
that it was near an adjournment of Co „we felt it our duty 
to report the matter to the House and let this House take suc 
action as it may deem best. The Senate conferees insisted with 
great vehemence upon their position, and stated that if not as- 
sented to it would open another bitter contest. Consequently we 
have felt constrained to make this report. 

Upon the second matter on which we agreed, I desire to make a 
brief statement; and that is in reference to the cadets at the 
Naval Academy. The Senate conferees insisted upon this provi- 
sion: To continue the two years’ sea course, but to permit each 
member of Congress to make an appointment of a naval cadet 
every four years, the same as atthe War College. The e 
to follow those classes which are now at sea can be appointed any 
time within the present year; and those appointees to follow the 
class which is now about to graduate at Annapolis can be appointed 
any time between now and March 4 of next year. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have made all the statement that I care to 
make in relation to this matter, and I move 

Mr, CANNON, I trust not. I desire some time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, What motion does the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, enter? 

Mr. FOSS. Simply the ordinary motion to adopt the report. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The gentleman from Illinois moves the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. CANNON. I will ask the gentleman and the House to 
give time, and sufficient time, that this matter may be brought to 
the attention of the House, because it involves legislation and a 
prepriations without law, and 5 in the broadest possible 
way, in the teeth of the positive instructions of this House; and 
I want sufficient time briefly to state my ition and a little time 
for the gentleman from Massachusetts . Moopy] and one or 
two other gentlemen, including the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. SHAFROTH], time enough to settle this thing and not to have 
the instructions of the House in these the closing hours of the 
session absolutely set at naught. I would be glad to be recog- 
nized in my own right if the gentleman will not yield. 


Mr. FOSS. I shall be pleased to yield to my colleague such 
time as he desires, 
Several MEMBERS (to Mr. CANNON). Take an hour. 
Mr. CANNON. I will take as little time as possible. I will 
not abuse the courtesy of the House if I can be recognized in my 
own right. With the consent of my colleague, I will ask to be 
recognized in my own right. I will not unduly occupy time. 
Mr. FOSS. y can we not agree on the time? 
Mr. CANNON, I do not like to be absolutely bound down to 
the minute. I have no desire to talk for mere 's sake, 
Mr. FOSS. I shall be glad to yield my colleague one-half hour. 
Mr. CANNON, The gentleman says he will yield me one-half 
hour. If that is not quite sufficient, I will trust to my friend’s 
sense of fairness to give a little further time. 
Mr. FOSS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Moopy]. 
The SP. . Let the Chair understand. Does the gentle- 
man from 8 Foss] yield the floor reserving his time, 
eague? 
1 


or yield it to his c 
Mr. FOSS. I yield one-half hour to my colleague and retain the 


me. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I 
would be glad to have the Chair state what the pending motion is. 
The SPEAKER, The motion is to adopt the conference report 
on the naval appropriation bill, The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Foss] in e 
Mr. CANNON 


to his en K 

Mr. RIC. N. I wish to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
last mentioned [Mr. CANNON] whether he is opposed to the con- 
ference ee at 

Mr. C ON. Iam. Iam going to ask the House to reject 
it for the reasons that I hope to 5 

I yield now five minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. 8 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have addressed 
the House twice at considerable length on this question. I do not 
propose at this hour, in the last stages of the session, to take vay 
much more time upon it. But there are one or two points to whic. 

I do wish to attract the attention of the House. 

The question now is not whether there shall be two hydro- 
| graphic surveys by the Government of the United States, but the 
question is which is the . coterie of naval officers here u 
in the Department or the House of Representatives, 8 
Twice this House, after deliberate discussion, has determined to 
maintain the policy adopted fifty years ago, and we insist that it 

shall be maintained. : 

Twice the House, knowing that our ships of war were stripped 
of their proper 8 and complement of officers, has de- 
clined to give to the Navy Department the work belonging to the 
civilian, And are you going to get down in the dirt to these 
bureau officers now because our conferees have not proved faith- 
ful to their trust? [Applause. ] 

This suggestion pro to open to the Navy hydrographic 
surveys everywhere. ey may go on their Great Lakes under 
that language—— 

Mr. FOSS. Not at all. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts (continuing), They can go any- 
where where water flows under that language. Every object 
which the House deliberately concluded upon has been violated in 
this agreement. I call upon the members of the House, in obedi- 
ence to their own dignity, in obedience to their duty to their con- 
stituencies, to vote down this report and teach these officers the 
lesson they deserve to learn. 

Mr. FO; Mr. Speaker, I beg to state to the House that the 
provision relative to lake surveys has been left out entirely. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Ah, that is true the provision 
in e to lake surveys was left out, but in regard to the hydro- 
graphic surveys” that you have pos in. That opens up a very big 
Beld, That means the survey of waters anywhere—fresh water, 

salt water, ocean water, coast waters, anywhere you please. 

Mr. FOSS. Let me state for the information of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the other members on the floor of the 
House, that the caption “Ocean surveys“ is the same language 
exactly that was put into the House proposition. Now, instead 
of using this caption for “ Special ocean surveys,” the Senate have 
insisted on pu in for “hydrographic surveys.” 

MEMBER, t does that mean? (Langhter] 

Mr. FOSS. They have insisted on putting-that in under the 
general caption of ‘‘ Ocean surveys.” 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Youchange the language only 
without intending to change the scope of the whole appropria- 
tion. We care nothing for the money appropriated. That is a 
small matter. It is the language of the appropriation itself; and 
the caption to which the gentleman refers is nota part of the bill, 

Mr. FOSS. Frankly and candidly I will say to the House that 
there is but a difference of one word, “hydrographic” instead of 
special ocean.“ 


ge of the bill yields thirty minutes of his hour 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, it isa question whether hydrographic does 
not apply to special ocean surveys under the general head. Ithink 
it does, I think it perhaps means the same thing, or practically 
means the same. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. If my friend will allow me, I would say that 
under er ocean surveys” all the work would be done that 
could be done under the hydrographic surveys. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. 

Mr. CUMMINGS (continuing). And it is a question whether 
the House desires to remain in session all night and all day to- 
morrow simply that one word shall be changed in the conference 
report. The matter was laid down; it was carefully considered; 
it v understood to be the best that we could do, and we ac- 
cepted it. 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. We could very well afford to 
remain a day or even a week if necessary to perfect a bill of this 
kind. Ihave known one word, even one syllable, to divide parties, 
for instance“ bi- and mono- in 1896. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And I have known the word only” to lick 
a pern too. [Laughter.] 

. CANNON. . Speaker, if I can have the attention of the 
House, I want to call its attention to a few plain facts touching 
this whole matter, some of which the House not knowledge of. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman proceeds 
I want to ask him one question. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is notthis the matter about which the House 
by a decided vote solemnly instructed the conferees? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I will read itin a moment. When the 
naval bill was first being considered by the House, the action of 
the House was as follows: To strike out the establishment of a 
second coast survey, in the Navy Department, there being and 
having been one under the Treasury for nearly a century; and 
tee 2 after full discussion, two to one, put this language in 

e bill: 

Pa surveys: For special ocean surveys and the publication thereof, 

The Senate struck out the words “For special ocean surveys” 
and put in these words: 

For hydrographic surveys and for the purchase of nautica! books. 

And so forth. 

Now, there can be no language touching the survey of the water 
broader than 3 surveys.“ That means the survey 
of the ocean, the lakes, the rivers, the coasts of the United States 
and of all the navigable waters of the whole world. Heretofore 
sho Navy only by law made special ocean surveys 20 leagues from 
shore. 

Now, when it came back to the House (in the meantime the 
whole thing having been fought over again on the sundry civil 
bill in appropriations for the Coast Survey), and the House again 
having manifested its will, when this matter came back to the 
House on the naval bill, I knew that the House conferees were 
unfriendly to the position of the House, and I stated for the pur- 
pose of strengthening their hands and for the further purpose of 
poring it out of their power to do exactly what they have done 

ere to-night in making this report, I offered the following reso- 
lution, Let me read it: i 

Resolved, That the managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the 
Senate to the naval bill are hereby instru to insist on the disagreement 
of the House to the amendment numbered 9, and— 

Now, listen— 


and to agree to no settlement of said disagreement which shall involve the 
survey of any of the ocean and lake coasts of the United States or of coasts 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. 


There is an express instruction to agree to nothing that would 


involve that 5 8 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Was there a yea-and-nay vote on that? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. What was the vote on that? 

rae CANNON. My recollection is there was a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Several MEMBERS. No. F 

Mr. CANNON. Well, the vote was substantially two to one. 
Conference after conference was held. There has been a great 
contest about armor plate, when that contest is not one-half the 
size in dollars and cents and in importance to the service involved 
in this contest. Time and again they came. 

Now, they come in here on the last conference and do what? 
Do they come reporting a disagreement and asking further in- 
structions of this House? No; but boldly, openly, notoriously 
seeking to become the masters of this House when they are but 
the servants of this House. [Applause.] 

Now, I want to say that the words hydrographic surveys” in- 
clude every water course that is navigable, fresh or salt, deep sea 
or coast, on earth, 
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Mr. CUMMINGS. Artesian? 


Mr. CANNON. On earth” is what I said. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foss] says that this would not let them survey 
the lakes. I say it would, because while the subhead is Ocean 
2 a that is no part of the act. It is simply a convenience 
to find the provision. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. Will the gentleman let me give him the defini- 
tion of “hydrographic” as given by Webster? 

Mr. CANNON, Certainly. 

Mr. KLUTTZ (reading) 

Barta caphy ithe scienoe nnd ß 
3 of navigable waters, whether ocean or intend charting the coasts 
and rivers, determining the depths, the quality of the bottom, the time of 
the tides, and measuring the currents. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. That is Webster. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, gentlemen, just a few minutes. I will 
not weary you. But I will put, by consent of the House, into the 
RECORD what I now hold in my hand. Gentlemen will recollect 
that the personnel of the Navy was involved in this work. 

Gentlemen will recollect that to man the ships that we now 
already have in the American Navy, that, in round numbers, the 
officers of the Navy, for fighting purposes, to man all these great 
battle ships and cruisers and other naval vessels, we are over 1,500 
naval officers short, and there has been a contest here to try and 
get more of them. This same bill, if I am correctly informed, 
shortens the service from six to four years. What for? To get 
more officers. What for? To man the ships of the American 
Navy. What for? To sustain the honor of the country. 

Mr. FOSS. It does not shorten the course. The course re- 
mains six years, as before. 

Mr. STEELE. Notwithstanding the House three or four times 
instructed that it should be four years, 

Mr. CANNON. Let that be as it may, the fact remains that 
there is a shortage of officers. 

T. S of Mississippi., I understood the gentleman’s 
colleague from Illinois to say that the appointments were to take 
place each four years, which will increase the number of officers. 

Mr.CANNON. Thegentleman from Massachusetts used stron, 
language. He said that this was not only a contest for the g 
of the public service, but it was a contest to determine whether 
this House, the representatives close to the people, was stronger 
than a few men connected with the Navy and in bureau positions 
in the Navy Department. [Loud applause. ] 

Now, I will give you, in substance, proof of it. Oh, we received 
letters from boards of trade, from maritime associations, wonder- 
fully alike, from Oregon to New York, telling us not to cripple the 
Navy, not to cripple the service. They were not being crippled. 
I know a round robin when I see it. [Laughter.] I knew that 
some central intelligence was inspiring the wonderfully similar 
letters and tel that I was receiving every day. 

I hold in my d a copy of a letter that I wrote to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, asking him to give me copies of letters on file to 
all persons, corporations, boards of trade, or otherwise, in sub- 
stance, touching this matter, that had gone from the Navy Depart- 
ment or any officer thereof. In three or four days there came 
back areply, which I have here, and will put in the RECORD, 

The answer came: 

There is nothing! nothing! nothing! I knew that was a false- 
hood, in substance if not in letter. That is strong language. 
[eect applause.] It ran along a week, or such a matter after 

t. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. By whom was the letter signed? 

Mr. CANNON, I will give it in a minute. I want here to ab- 
solve the Secretary of the Navy from everything, use he was 
not responsible for the letter. It was signed by the Secretary of 
the Navy. The knowledge rested with the Bureau of Equipment, 
and I will show you wherein Mr, Secretary was imposed on, as 
well as the House. 
eas DINSMORE, Will the gentleman tell us how he knows 

a 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, Iam just coming to that. Now I will give 
you the substance of the first letter. I got copy of a letter that 
was duly signed, a little bit imperfect, with stars, and what pur- 
ported to be a copy of a letter that came to my hands, and sent 
to a member of Congress, I took that knowledge that I had and 
I addressed another letter to the Secretary of the Navy, and said 
in substance, Please send me a full copy of the letter.” 

Mind you, the reply had come that there was no letter. Here 
is the letter that I got in return, and I have got more than this: 


NAvY DEPARTMENT, Washington, May 15, 1900. 


SIR: Replying to your telegram of yesterday, I find that the circular let- 
ter 8 te lo under date of the 20th ü . 


That is the letter I am speaking of— 
was prepared by the hydrographer, Commander Todd, and sent out by him 
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without the knowledge of this Department. I inclose, as} 


requested, a copy of 

the same, which has just been brought to my attention for the first time. 
In view of the letter of April 25, written by the Hydrographer to this De- 
partment, a copy of which was inclosed to you in the Department's letter to 
ou of April 30, and in which it was stated that no letter of the tenor therein 
escribed had been sent from the an ahh gy pe Office to any individuals 
outside of Washington; and in further view of the fact that the letter of the 
Hydrographer, now herein inclosed, had then been sent by the Hydrographic 
Office and sent in violation of the naval regulations without the knowledge 
or authority of this Department. the Hydrographer has been suspended from 

duty one the action of the Department in the matter. 


ery respectfully. E 
á : JOHN D. LONG, Secretary. 
Hon. J. G. CANNON, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives. 


pry applause. ] 
ow, I must hasten on.. I will put theselettersin. But here is 


a letter that was sent under date of April 18, 1900: 


CIRCULAR LETTER TO THE BRANCH HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICES. 


HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1900. 

Sin: 1. The Naval Committee of the House in Congress reported in the regu- 

lar naval bill the following clause relative to ocean and lake surveys: 
te. pongo lake surveys; the publication and care of the results thereof, 
e bs ” 

In debate before the House, Mr. CANNON, chairman of the House App: 
priations Committee, moved to amend that on of the bill reducing 
amount from $100,000 to $10,000. This reduction was approved by a vote of 
the House. The w of Mr. CANNoN’s amendment is as follows: 

an survey, for special general surveysand the publication thereof, 


2. Should this modified measure, so far as ocean and lake surveys is con- 

cerned, become a law, all surveys or examinations for the removal of ob- 

structions in the lakes must cease July 1, this year; all surve; 
be belonging 


so to do must go ont here after July 1. 
This is regarded as a very serious blow at the commercial needs of the 
country,in view of recent developments, as the Coast Survey Service has 
not the means even to survey our own coasts let alone any of the new 
sessions. Hence, if the commercial bodies in your vicinity are interest 
obtaining quick surveys, needed in their interests of various they 
must render assistance to have thisamount put back by the Senate when the 
bill goes before that body, and maintained before the conference. 
3. The statements have been made on the floor of the House that the ob- 
ect of this appropriation was to transfer the Coast Survey Service to the 
avy Department. That is absolutely untrue; and it is only asked in the 
interests of commerce, in the interests of our naval vessels, that are endan- 
gona in the absence of correct charts, and is of the vest 9 to 
© future of the fleet and the merchant marine. 


in 


‘herefore 
efforts in the way of recovering this amount lost in the House to the 
members of the Senate Naval ttee, members on the floor of the Sen- 


ate, and also toward members of the House who, it is believed, do not com- 
eee Chat there has bosn combination against this appropriati 

It a re a combination a ion 
from even sources, and therefore you must be to gainsay any 
statements that may have been sent out from the Army Engineer Corps, the 
chairman of the River and Harbor Committee, Insular Committee, and the 


Al ne the W Committee tobe taking the ground that 
4 e the ons seem 0 
economy in this is needed, it will appear later in the — De that, whereas 


B lea’ 
was intended it should do ally, 


nished and do not intend todo. 


tter, and keep this office advised of 
Antagonize nobody, state only facts such as I have given you, that fight may 
be thrown upon a subject which has been bef through self-interest by 

utter, leaving the interests 


an organization that is fighting for its bread an 
of the Government as a secondary consideration. 
Respectt O. C. TODD, 
Commander, U. S. N., Hydrographer. 


ully, 

Somebody-has asked who this was directed to. This copy of 
the letter does not show. I knew, thought I, it was directed to 
somebody, so I made another inquiry, all of which I will put in 
the RECORD. I said to whom was this letter directed and how 
many of this kind of letters were sent. Well,itcame. This let- 
ter was directed to the naval officer in chargeof the hydrographic 
station at Portland, Oreg.; and 47 other letters had been directed 
to 47 other naval officers or kindred people. 

And then in terms these people, scattered all over thé country, 
addressed maritime exchanges and boards of trade, and these 47 
letters, or copies of them, were in the Hydrographic Office when I 
wrote the first letter, and the answer came back, ‘‘ Nay, nay; 
nothing.” ‘They were there when the Secretary of the Navy was 
imposed upon and deceived by these partisans in this bureau. To 
do what? To overcome the efforts of the Committee on Insular. 
Affairs and the River and Harbor Committee and to counteract 
what the Chief of Engineers of the Engineer 
might say, ially to be warned against the Appropriations 
Committee.“ aughter. 

Now, another letter brought all these. I have kept these letters 
substantially private because I knew that the Secretary of the 
Navy, an honorable man, had been deceived and imposed upon, 


Corps of the Army 


as this correspondance and his action will show, by these bureau 
Officials. I do not delight much in fomenting discord. The 
American Navy is a great institution, and I felt this attempted 
action by a few naval officers tended to bring opprobrium upon 
that great organization, and therefore I did not rush into print, 
although I had much provocation. 

Notwithstanding the editorial attacks which were made upon 
me, I kept my peace, satisfied, having this information when I 
moved the instruction to these unfriendly conferees, and my 
mouth would have been sealed on this occasion if the conference 
committee had obeyed the instructions of the House. But I am 
compelled in the interest of the public service, in an effort to vin- 
dicate the honor and manhood of this great coordinate branch of 
Congress, to call attention to these facts. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 


ired. 
as CANNON. I want one word further. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman have time to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. CANNON. I want but a minute more. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the gentleman will be 
allowed to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. That is quite enough, and more, too, Now, 
then, there is much more of this, as you will see when you read 
p RECORD in the morning. What is the parliamentary situa- 

on? 

The Senate moved appropriations to accomplish a work that is 
not authorized under the law to-day. It is true there was an 
appropriation last year to make ocean surveys and to survey the 
coast of the newly acquired territory, an appropriation to the 
Navy. That is true, but it came in just like this is sought to be 
putin. It escaped attention. 

Now, for almost a century the Coast Survey, under the Treas 
Department, has done its work under the law, Title LVI, Revise 
Statutes, sections 4681 to 4691, inclusive, your law and my law. 
It is the duty of the President to detail Navy officers, if he has 
them to spare, to assist in this work under the Coast Survey. 
They may say that it is beneath the dignity of a naval officer, but 

et for sixty years they have done it in times of peace, and now 
ey refuse to do it because they say they have no officers to spare 
and say they are 1,500 short. 

Now, then, the Senate comes with this appro riation and says, 
„We will make this appropriation whether the House will or not 
without law.” Now, what is the parliamentary rule on a great 
money bill? That body which seeks to legislate or to appropriate, 
without law, where the other body objects, always es. That 
is the universal rule. It is found in the very hornbooks of parlia- 
mentary usage. This committee representing the House in con- 
ference must have known it. 

* A MEMBER. As in the Nevada claim. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; as in the Nevada claim, and as in all 
cases between the House and the Senate under similar circum- 
stances. 3 

Now, a few words on the merits. The good of the service, for 
economy and efficiency, does not indicate that a second universal 
coast survey should be established in the Navy Department. 

That is what this provision does in the broadest possible man- 
ner, so far as the coming year is concerned. Therefore, on the 
merits, I am against it; and the House has been three times 
against it. When I moved the instructions, I said it was an open 
secret that the House conferees were unfriendly to the position of 
the House. Therefore to take a bond of fate” or its equivalent, 
I moved theinstruction in the strongest language, and the House 
adopted the resolution by an overwhelming majority. 

I will tell you how you can get an agreement on this bill. Let 
the House further insist on its disagreement after this conference 
report is voted upon. Now, as all other questions are out of the 
way, send three men who are in harmony with the House and will 
obey orders applause] , and then if the Senate say, & We will not 
agree with ouse, but will sacrifice this great bill unless we 
are permitted to do this is era ate thing,” then let the Sen- 
ate shoulder the responsibility. 

A MEMBER. And on that we will stay here all summer. 

Mr. CANNON. There is the whole thing in a nut shell; and 
while there is much more that I could say, and perhaps ought 
say, yet in these closing hours of the session I will refrain fro 
doing so. I wili, under the permission of the House, place in the 
RECORD these documents to which I have referred. [Loud ap- 


plause. ] 
The letters are as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1990. 
DAR SIR: In view of the facts developed in your letter of the 15th in- 
stant and its inclosures in orpona to ri t of the 14th instant, I 
again respectfully mest, for information of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, that you will cause to be furnished me, at the earliest moment prace 
ticable, copies of all telegrams sent and letters written by the Navy De- 
partment or any of its bureaus or offices to chambers of commerce, boards 
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of trade, corporations, and individuals outside of Washington, concerning 
gen tagger ges for and legislation relating to the Hy 
aces of ‘ocean and lake surveys,’ since Feb 

will advise me by whose authority such letters were written, and to what 
a the expenses of the telegrams wero 

I further nest copies of all letters or eee of the character above 
8 to, which may have been written by any officer of the Neary Ge, Depart- 
ment during the period mentioned—whether the same_are a part of the files 
of the Department or not. 

I 2 our attention to the fact that the 3 of ae Big ean letter 
to the ydrographic offices” sent out ril 20, 1900, 
— oe 218 possession prior op me receipt of your nthe oe of the 1ith 

appears in — Wah ae to The officer in charge, 
Sopy eaa sent me under cover 


wrappers act that 
they fact that 
or other subo tes conn 
of the s 


to 
ington Post and 
ion of . 
by Commander Tod 

Navy in violation 
tions of the Navy, and are 5 pably K. 

The publication in question is but one of many posing upa the contro- 
the survey of the coasts ana lakes. of the 


ed to tention di pus 10 ks, when ih me 
my attention the ew weeks, w. 

serena were inspired by by persons in tin violation ot 

regulations of 


8 are their 8 and 
in some another Department of the Government. 
Very: yı 
G. CANNON, 


Chairman Committee on Appropriations, Bos of Representatives. 


Hon. Joun D. LONG, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Navr DEPARTMENT, Washington, May £4, 1900, 


DEAR SIR: I am in receipt of 48 letter of the 19th instant, in which you 
request, for the information of the Committee on A tions, to be 
furnished, at the earliest moment eosam pes copies o sent 
and letters written by the Holat 8 or ag of its officers, to 
9 eee eee of o, corporatio: d individuals 87 

angon appropriations for and tion relatin 
the 5 10 Omice or t or the work of ocean and 28 surveys since 
by whose authority such letters were written and to what 
fund’ tho expenses of the tel f all 
the character abo 


roe tome of _ Bureau 
of such letter which embraces the Hy: phic Offi to me that 


tten or pent 


ogra 
rk. The Bureau of Equi mone ds this as a personal letter, and says 
that it was not Saate in . offical form: and ad adds that it is tho 15 5 
e je 


is canes reports that some ae -seven letters were written and thirteen tel- 
ms sent by the hydrographer, some of the letters being in circular form. 
18 ] these were sent to the su officers in charge of the various branch 
hydrograp phic offices in the United 3 of which branches there are fifteen. 
These etters and telegrams bear dates between February 23 and May 10. 
The oy oe . 3 reported to Lago isa 3 letter 5 Was sent on 
May 16 hydrographer, calling he attention of the yarious 
branch offices — — W S of partment in co! penos of 8 inquir; 
of May 14, and aed them to be very careful no olate the 7780 


regulations in an 

The Chief of the Daren of Equipment reports that he may have addressed 
afew personal letters, not ex four or five, and perhaps two or three 
telegrams, to various individuals, mostly officers of the Navy, 1 — web 
2 that the telegrams were not = or by the 8 3 
3 arent and telegrams can not be supplied, and that 3 lit- 


Thowcting noting hyd rographer reports that the various branch offices have been 
instructed to cored’ any severe Pag eng by them, but that it will take some 
time to receive returns; the 47 le ih above referred to were all 
written by the authority of 2 oficer em, and thatall telegrams 
were paio forat Government rates 
eae and miscellaneous expen: 


May 14. had already b been 

letter to y: reasons why woke ot Fondo surveys 
should he done N the 8 Rave, —. they further pares upon the various 
bench as hydrogra drograpiic ofticers the importance of bringin this to the attention 


I 185 oot that the foregoing information will meet the purposes of your re- 


ee the paragrs in your letter of May 19 in which you state 
that the . sent aoe on the date of te . 20 appears to be addressed 
to the officer in char; gor the branch office at Port Townsend, Wash., while 
the copy I sent you 15 omits to include such address, I think you 
find a fall explanation o of this in the fact that the letter was a circular beens 
one being senf to each ch office, and the copy which I sent ibe 
tended, as shown by its title, to 8 tho letter 3 to oon Te pein 
Lhave no reason to believe that the article in the W. gton Post, to 
which you refer, was ired by Commander Todd. I Aaa more inclined to 
believe that it was the usual result of — on the part of ne r men 


who had learned of his suspension. I shall be happy, however, to give your 
wagRention consideration, and am, 
= z JOHN D. LONG. 
Hon. J. G. C. 


House 3 Washington, D. C. 


Extracts from United States Navy Regulations, 1898. 

EC. 219, page 52. Combinations of officers for the purpose of influencing leg- 
lelation remonstrating t orders, or complaing of details of Aate aro 
forbidden, and no person shall delay obedience to an order for the purpose of 
snaking remonstrance or 8 

EC. 236, 53. All persons bel onging te the Navy or employed ae 
the Navy partment are forbidden blish, or to cause or permit to 


, directly or — ox to 5 interview: priere 
pulsed or oth other is, | pt x required by eir a duties, any 


reports, or letters u gee ore thant ht = ofan 
the same to any person wi hontt rmission o Castin reka 
No person belo g to the Narr à or rean ea mae N 195 
ment, shall act as the ndent of a newspaper, discuss “in the — 
rint matters 5 to the "the Navy, of the naval service, or atte 


uence legi 


COMMITTEE ON „ 
HOUSE or REPRES 8 
Washington, D. C., we #1, 1900. 
IR: I have se honor to request that 8 have prepared and sent me, 
forthe the inf of the Committee on 


or offices to bers of commerce, boards of trade, tions, and indi- 
viduals outside of Washington concerning appropriations for and — 5 
tion relatin to the Hy hic Office or work of Scene and lak 
surveys,” February also that you will advise whose 
1 zo ere and letters were 5 and to what the 
expenses of — — were 
Very —— J. G. CANNON, 
Chairman Committee on A ations, 


House of Representatives, 
Hon. Lona D. LONG, 
Secret 


lary of the Navy. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, April 30, 1900. . 
q to your letter of the 21st instant requestin be furnished, 
vor tas ta een oe f the Committee oni Ap Wees 3 of 9 5 
sentatives, copies of all telegrams sent and e gs by the Navy 
partment or any of its bureaus or offices to chambers of Cece noe Tonda 


trade, 8 and individuals outside ot Washin concerning 

55 tions for and legislation regt the Hydrographic: Office or the 
work of “ocean and lake surveys" since requesting to 
be advised by whose authority agi 8 lotters were 5 
the expenses of were charged, I have the honor 
that the Chief of ae ureau of Equipment, to whom your 
letter was referred, reports as follows: 
= vorwarded herewith isa certificate from Commander C. O. Todd, U. S. N., 
h pher to this Bureau, in connection with inquiries herein; alsoa cer- 
hones tr from the chief clerk ot this Bureau on thesame subject. Total, three 
inclosures, which appear to be a complete Ny Aer the ing: e“ 

The 1 in the foregoing indorsement of the Bureau of 
t 


inclosed. 
n an examination of the records of this 1 — it does not appear that 


tters or telegrams have been sent rtment, since the date 
mentioned, to to chambers of eee e boards of 3 re corporations, or indi- 
viduals 2 — of Wash for an 
tion relating to the Hydrographic ‘Office or — work of ocean and lake sur- 
yeys,” 
full J. D. LONG, 
Very respectfully, . 


Hon. J. G. CANNON, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriat 
House of — — ee D. G. 


HyYDROGRAPHIO OFFICE, Washington, D. C., April 25, 1900. 


SIR: penn to the letter to the Secretary of the Nav. 8 the Hon. 
J. G. Gan Cha of the Appropriations Committee House of Bapre: 
sentatives, dated . Aj ara 1900, as letters, telegrams, etc., to chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, corporations, and nals outside of Washing- 
ton, etc.,a careful examination of the pone of this office shows that no — 


to chambers of a 


C. OC. TODD, 
Commander, United States Navy, Hi 


ys 
ydrographer, 
HIEF OF THE BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT. 
ams Navy Department. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHIEF OF BUREAU. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28, 1900. 
est of tho Hon. J. G. CANNON, chairman of 
to be su os 


ary Dever 

5 Deia 
Washing: 

priation for and as fmm relating to the Hydrographic Office on 8 re- 
bruary 190. 

ds the ex- 

pense was c 

I have the honor to state that the files of this Bureau do not contain any 


. A a h Hi E Re tati 
on ons, House o resen 
i 8 sent and a written by the 


such ener or tel with the arona ofa letter (copy attached) to 
Mr. E. R. Sharw secretary of Maritime Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. C. WRE. Clerk, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13, 1900. 
5 1 Drei 8 15 1. I beg to acknowledge with thanks the favor of your let- 
r o! 1900. 
2. Tam ve lad to hear that your at wh Baap So 3 
undergone 3 und that — 5 EO ATA besoin 8 
tions to enable it ie continue its work in The 8 in a liberals Ais 


. — je 
av, and efficient manner, 

8. In this connection I have the pleasure to inform wots that en 
conference 3 ractically d to the Sena ie 
1 ths past passed the res sufficient funds tom continue the work 

Very 5 R. B. n 


Chief of Bureau. 
Mr. E. R. SHAR WOOD. 
Secretary Maritime Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JUNE 6, 


[Telegram.] 


May 14, 1900. 


Sin: I have the honor to respectfully request that you will cause to be fur- 
nished me, for the information of the Committee on . a com- 
po copy of a circular lettersent to the officer in chargeof the branch office, 

ort Townsend, Wash., under the following heading and date: Hydrographic 
Office, Washington, D. C., April 20, 1900.” 

I have an incomplete copy of the circular letter in question, but desire from 

your Department a complete and exact copy of the same. 


. G. CANNON, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 


ee 

F House of Representatives. 

Hon. Jonn D. Lone, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes? 

Mr. FOSS. I would like to yield first to a gentleman on this 
side of the House, 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Allright; that is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. FOSS. Iyield to thegentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
ten minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I hope it will be a long time 
in the future before a great committee of this House shall be hu- 
miliated by the House taking their business out of their hands 
and conferring it upon a new subcommittee. We differ some- 
times with the gentleman from Illinois, the chairman of the t 
Committee on Appropriations. Sometimes we differ with hi 
for cave and days upon an appropriation, but we have never yet 
sought—— 

Mr. HEMENWAY, Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me 
a moment? `- 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The trouble is not that these gentlemen 
differ with the gentleman from Illinois, but that they differ with 
the House of Representatives; that is what we complain of here, 

Mr, GROSVENOR. Wait until I get done, and see whether 
they do or not. 

I say it would be an insult against this vommittee such as would 
be absolutely unpardonable, unless it is indispensable to get 
along with business of the House, 

Now, let us see whether this committee has deviated from its in- 
structions, I think the gentleman from Illinois has forgotten the 
amendment that he put into this bill. I think it must be that he 
has forgotten the language of the amendment about which this 
whole controversy was made. I want to read you now the lan- 
guage that he put into the RECORD, covering not more than ten 
minutes, First I willread youthe amendment to the bill—drafted 
by himself, offered by himself, and adopten by the House, Then 
I will show you the resolution of limitation upon the power of the 
committee; and then I will ask you whether the committee has 
deviated from the instructions which the House gave them, 

This is the amendment offered by Mr. CANNON: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to tho amendment of the 

numbered 9, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Ocean surveys: For special ocean surveys and the publication thereof 
and for the purchase of nautical books, charts, and sailing directions, and 
freight and express charges, $20,000." 

That was the amendment under which the disagreement with 
the Senate grew up; and it was offered by the gentleman himself, 
It provided an appropriation of $20,000 for ocean surveys. Now, 
what else is put in? Having captured the House, and havin 
“downed” the committee, he put a limitation upon ‘‘a full an 
free conference.” That conference was just about as ‘‘full and 
free” a conference under his instruction as the man is free who 
has shackles on his limbs. 

But when you come to read it you will find that this committee 
have not deviated from the duty they owe to the House. 

Having put in an amendment to apply $20,000 to ocean surveys, 
the gentleman offers a resolution— 

That the mage on the of the House at the conference on the dis- 


agreeing votes the two 
struct 


Now, what sort of a situation did that committee of conference 
find itself in? First, it went out there to represent the House that 


had made an amendment to the bill dah rae $20,000 for 
ocean surveys; and when they came to look, they a resolution 
underlying that, telling them they should not to anything 


that involved the expenditure of a dollar throngh ocean surveys. 
1 and 5 And my friend from Illinois, with 
hat ius and skill that meets every emergency, wrote both 
these documents himself! [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON, And the gentleman from Obio, with that gen- 
ius that tries to meet all emergencies by suppressing a word here 
and there and supplying another, failed to accomplish his object, 


though he may expect to accomplish it when he reads this language 
that he attributes to me, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I have read every solitary word in both 
7 5 by the gentleman from Illinois. 
. CANNON. Oh, no. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. I do not yield further 

Mr. CANNON (continuing). I watched the gentleman from 
Ohio closely. He did not read the words of the amendment pre- 


pared by me, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Illinois has occupied nearly the whole day anyhow. He can not 
take all of the time. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly not. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have read every word of this first 
amendment and of the other paper, omitting only the words 
“H. R.” and the figures, being the number of the bill in question. 

But in order that there may be no mistake about it, I will read 
them over again: 

Ocean surveys 


That is the exact language here— 

Ocean surveys: For special ocean surveys and the publication thereof, and 
for the purchase of nautical books, charts, and sailing directions, and freight 
and express charges on the same, $20,000. 

Mr. CANNON. That is not the amendment upon which we 
voted at all. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Thatis the amendment that the House 


agreed to. 
Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; that is not what the House adopted. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly the- gentleman wrote those 
words, Ocean surveys“ 
Mr. CANNON, Let me read the amendment that the House 
did adopt. 
g on surveys: For special ocean surveys and the publication thereof, 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I have not yielded to the gentleman. 
Mr, CANNON, Oh, certainly; but the gentleman can not de- 
ceive the House. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, gentlemen who have the RECORD 
before them, if they will turn to page 6228, at the top of the left- 
hand column they will find the following: 


Mr. CANNOoN— 
Beginning at the bottom of page 6227— 


The gentleman has the i fae ie ma in many other places, but if he would 
rather that language should go in I have no objection. 
The amendment as modified was then read. 
02 SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
fired. 
r. McCALL. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman be extended for ten minutes longer. 
Mr. FOSS. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio five min- 


utes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now I ask the House to turn to the 
RECORD, as I have said. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, Mr. Speaker, here is the bill and the 
amendments, which were placed upon it by the House. The gen- 
1 read one thing that the Senate put in, not what the 

ouse f 3 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I am reading what Mr. Cannon offered, 
and the RECORD shows that it was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. I recollect the incident now. It was read in 
the first instance and repudiated by me. I said that it was an 
error,and afterwards I prepared the other amendment, which was 
agreed to, and which the gentleman from Ohio has not read. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But did not your final one have ocean 
surveys” in it? 

Mr. CANNON. I will read it to my friend. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio wield to the 

tleman from Illinois? 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr, CANNON (reading): 

m G surveys: For special ocean surveys and the publication thereof, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Why, that is exactly the same thing. 
That is what I am commenting on. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no, it is not, at all. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, It changed it to $10,000 instead of $20,000, 
The point Iam trying to make is that the gentleman put in the 
words ocean surveys,” I do not care whether the amount was 
$10,000 or $20,000, and then put a limitation that they should not 
ante to a dollar for any ocean survey, and there is the record. 

ere is no escape from it. 

Now, that is what I have tosay. I voted with the gentleman 
from Illinois, as I recollect, on the former occasion, and we yoted 
three times in the same direction. Now, the Senate has vielded 
upon the great question inyolyed in the dispute between the two 
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Houses. We have spent time enough over this question of thirty 
thousand or fifty thousand dollars, 

It is a temporary appropriation for a work that has grown 
larger during this year than any other year during the history of 
the Government, and I am willing to yield my prejudice in favor 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey in order that we may get through 
this session of Congress and close out this business to-night. 

Mr. CANNON, The gentlemanisa good quitter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is costing the Government more to 
fight the personal battle of my friend than it would to have quit 
a long time ago, [Applause.] Now, let me tell you another 
thing. The gentleman has disclosed that on a certain date here, 
when that letter was written, there were 47 hydr phic offices 
run in the surveying of the coasts of the United States by the 
Navy Department, 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, no; not atall. The gentleman does not 
know what he is talking about. [Laughter.| 

Mr. GROSVENOR., It is better not to know what you are 
talking about and make a mistake than to know what you are 
ees about and not tell what you do know—far better. [Ap- 
plause, 

Therefore I think it is better to close this matter out. We have 
spent time enough over this naval bill. The Senate has made the 
5 concessions in the case. It has yielded to the dictation 
of the House upon the great question of armor plate, and it has 
made other concessions, and a conference means concessions, and 
it is a very small concession to yield to the Senate just so much 
as is asked for in this conference report. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. They yielded the word lake,“ upon which 
the gentleman from Illinois laid special stress. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; they got rid of the inland waters, 
to pik oe GS. After a great deal of difficulty we got them 

| Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Rpoaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER, e gentleman has eighteen minutes remain- 


g. 
a Mr. FOSS. Has the gentleman from Illinois consumed all his 
me? 
The SPEAKER, He has. 
Mr. BURTON. I should like a very few minutes on this matter, 
Mr. FOSS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
i ee [Mr. Burton] have five minutes, not to be taken out of my 


time, 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. ee will be recognized for five minutes in his own time. 
Mr. LENTZ. Unless I can have ten minutes in reference to the 
Coeur d'Alene testimony being printed, I object. 
88 SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
io 


Hee DO ott e 
8 5. AEs er, a parliamen quiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his parliamentary 


Pir E i 
r. BURTON. Am I not entitled to be recognized in this dis- 
cussion in my own right? 

The SPEAKER. Not until the time of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foss] in charge of the bill has expired. Then the 
Chair will have to determine who is entitled to recognition. 

The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. LS poner my colleague from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
NON] has used up all his time, and there are several gentlemen 
upon this side of the House—but I desire to be fair in this matter, 
a I will yield four minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 

URTON]. 

Mr. BURTON. I thank the gentleman from Ilinois for his 
courtesy. Mr. Speaker, I had not thought to take any part in 
this discusgion; but because of a reference to myself in this cor- 
respondence, though I am not called by name, I feel compelled to 
do so, and I feel compelled to say that a principle is at stake in 
this matter. In. view of the influences behind this amendment 
this House ought not to yield one jot or one tittle from the provi- 
sion in the form in which it passed the House, [Applanse.] 

The day on which the discussion occurred here I took no part 
in the debate by occupying the floor. On two occasions I asked 
questions, briefly, of persons who discussed the subject. A 
bureaucrat of the Navy Department has seen fit to send out letters 
stating that a combination has been made; that they ”— 
persons to whom it is addressed must be prepared to gainsay 
statements sent out from the Engineer Department, from the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and by others.” 

Mr. Speaker, I sent out no statement; I took no partisan stand; 
I ente into no combination. I took what I thought was a fair 


view between the two Departments, and to those who engaged in 
private conversation with me I said I thought it perfectly proper 
that the gunboat Michigan, located upon i 


e lakes—I took little 


interest in the question as regards ocean or other surveys—might 
occupy its spare time in making hydrographic investigations, but 


that the Army engineers, who in sixty years have spent three mil- 
lions in making surveys upon the lakes, whose other duties are in 
close connection with the lake surveys, who have been in charge 
of this work, ought to have entire charge of it; otherwise there 
would be a duplication of the public service which would cause 
unnecessary extravagance, 

Iam responsible for the statements that I made here or else- 
where. I did not speak in an offensive manner. No statements 
of mine were made secretly or carelessly, I did not send out 
statements, as did this man, to different boards of trade of the 
country; but I made them in public here; and I stand by every 
word I said. Not only was I not partisan, but I took no stand 
between the Navy Department and the War Department. 

I was not solicited by the Engineer Department tò take part in 
the discussion at that time or any time, although they gave me, 
on one or two occasions when I called there, their views on the 
subject. I was simply solicitous for an efficient performance of 
the ponio service on the Great Lakes, and I did not believe in a 
duplication of that service. 

ow, this official of the Navy Department has sent all over the 
country to different boards of trade and commercial organizations 
warnings against combinations, warnings against statements al- 
leged to have been sent out, which were never sent out, so far as 
Iknow. It is time for the House to assert its prerogative and let 
it be understood that we know something upon this subject and 
have a duty to perform. Let it be known that we insist on fair 
dealing and that those who seek to influence legislation come be- 
fore the public and act in the light and not in the dark. Let us 
stand by the provision as it passed the House. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. FOSS, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from West 


BN ge 

. DAYTON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this is no 
occasion for a manifestation of temper or of poreon feeling on 
this great appropriation bill, and that it is only necessary for me 
to call the attention of the House and those who are fair, and I 
know the members are, and who are anxious to promote the pub- 
lic service and to accomplish the efficiency of the public business, 
to the actual situation that confronts the House at this moment. 

I want to say this, that for over a week the conferees on this 
naval bill have been working day and night to reach an agree- 
ment upon it. Whether we have accomplished that duty or not 
255 for you to determine. We have reported four times to this 

use. y 

We have stood out three times and disagreed to this amend- 
ment, or to any compromise on this hydrographic service, not- 
withstanding the fact—and I think you ought to take it into 
consideration—notwithstanding the fact that the Naval Commit- 
tee examined into this matter and unanimously reported in favor 
of an appropriation of $100,000 for this hydrographic service, and 
reported it to the House, and the House disagreed to it; three 
times we stood out in disagreement to it, notwithstanding the 
Senate Naval Committee investigated the same matter and unan- 
imously reported in favor of $100,000 appropriation in the lan- 
guage set forth, and notwithstanding at least one or two of the 
prominent members of the Naval Affairs Committee were also 
members of the Appropriations Committee in the Senate, where 
they had also before them such matter as was presented by the 
sundry civil bill, prepared by the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. Now he comes to you, Mr. Speaker, and says 
that you ought to turn us out. That I am perfectly willing to, 
and he says that it ought to be done. 

Why? Because a subordinate officer in the Hydrographic Bu- 
reau wrote his associate officers to prevent the appropriation or 
use their influence to prevent the appropriation from being cut 
down $100,000 as it was last year. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAYTON. No; I will notyield. It is your common policy 
to interrupt a member and take all the time you possibly can from 
him. Fae ane I want to say this: This appropriation for 
$100,000 was in the bill last year and for the same purpose. 

I want to say further that when we went back this afternoon to 
the conference after having fought all the day through, the Senate 
having all the day fought the armor piat provision, and havin 
reached an agreement on that, and when the Senate conferees felt 
they had been beaten in that, they took their stand fairly and 
squarely on this pr ition and announced to us that this bill 
would fail and that the responsibility for its failure would be on 
these men who insisted—as they believed, for some personal rea- 
son—on breaking down the Hydrographic Bureau, which had 
been in existence since 1856, and for us to come back and report 
this fact to you. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. DAYTON. Les. 
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Mr.C GS. Wemade them yield. We made them cut 


UMMIN 
it down from $100,000 to $50,000. We made them take out the 
lake survey. 
Mr. DAYTON Ves; we made them do that, and for all that, 
with the Senate standing that way, the chairman of the Commit- 


tee on Appropriations, who has led this House, or at least who 
thinks he it at his will, comes here and makes thisinsinuation, 
that the conferees, because their judgment differs from his, were 
not fairly and honestly seeking to carry out the will of the House, 
I rar that charge is false and untrue. [Applause. 
e 8P. R. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] has 

thirteen minutes remaining. 

Mr. CANNON. Will my friend be courteous and yield to me 
for three seconds? Ia to him as a courteous man, 

Mr. CUMMINGS. He has given you half his time now. 

Mr. FOSS. I will yield to the gentleman, my colleague from 


Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. 8 r, what I said about different con- 
ferees was more to get ata result. I have no desire to see the 
conferees chan; All I want is to see the will of the House car- 
ried out; and I am quite content that, as the gentleman seems to 
ay upon that, the conferees should be headed by my honorable 
colleague. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I permit no man to come in here and 
cast an imputation upon my honor and character upon the floor 
of this House. Icare not from what source if may come. I came 
here to represent the people of my district. Icame here and took 
the oath of office, and I have stood by the instructions of the 
House to the last end. 

Time and in we have reported here a disagreement upon this 
proposition. Ə brought in here from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs the proposition for surveys which the Navy has always 
been making and which has been in appropriation bills year after 

_ year. i 

In the last naval appropriation bill there was an appropriation 
for $100,000 for these surveys; but, sir, the House voted down that 
proposition, and from that very hour when they voted down fhat 
proposition I haye stood upin the conference committee, yes, to 
the last vote, and voted against the provision which I brought into 
the House and stood by the provision which the an from 
Tllinois insists shall be ingrafted in that bill. And when we came 
back hereand reported to the House the result of that conference, 
I did it with the explanation, and my vote is upon record there as 
against the proposition. 

. Isay to you, gentlemen, after many days of anxious and weary 
debate, after all.the toil and trouble, trying to take the place of 
him whom unfortunate illness has now placed in a retreat, to be 
called out at this time, here in the presence of my coll es, and 


charged with unfaithfulness by the tleman from Massachu- 
setts, I resent it, and I hurl it back in his teeth. [Loud applause. ] 
Sir, the House conferees have done their best. The Senate con- 


ferees insisted upon this provision and said that without it the 
bill would fail. Wefonghtand fought and fought, and then came 
in here and made our explanation. And neither the gentleman 
from Illinois nor any other gentleman on this floor can impugn 
may nonor and my character. 2 P 

ow, gentlemen, if you want this bill to fail, vote to“ turn 
down” this conference ort. Isay to you here and now, after 
what has been said, that I shall ask the Speaker to relieve me from 
all further duty in conference. I can not go back after I have 
fought for this provision with the imputations which have been 
cast upon me here. I will have none of it, 

Mr, aker, what are we quarreling over here? Simply one 
word—‘‘hydrographic” instead of special ocean“ -“ hydro- 
8 under the general provision of ocean surveys. Hy- 

ographic ” refers, and would be construed to refer, to ocean sur- 
veys. We have stricken out lake surveys; we have reduced the 
appropriation which was demanded by the Senate conferees from 
$100,000 to $50,000. 

We have got every concession that we could. But rather than 
see the bill fail, rather than see this session of Congress prolonged, 
we — in here and made the explanation which I have already 
made, 

Gentlemen of this House, colleagues of mine on this floor, do as 
you may see fit. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope not. [Cries of Vote!” ‘* Vote!” and 
„Question!“ “*Question!”] Well, I hope not, [Renewed cries 
of Vote!” ‘*Vote!”] I hope not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] has 
the right in his time to ask the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON, I only want ten minutes, 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr, CANNON, Then I ask the House to vote down the pre- 


vious question. 
ving put the question on ordering the pre- 


The SPEAKER 
vious question). e noes appear to haye it. 


Several MEMBERS. Division! 

The question gp Rape taken, there were—ayes 80, noes 129, 

The SPEAKER. The noes have it; and the House refuses to 
order the previous question. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH]. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker—— 

A MEMBER (to Mr, SHAFROTH). You have an hour. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Iam not going to occupy any such length 
of time; I want to make a short statement; that is all. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Foss] has come within the purview of the instructions 
or not. Whether he has or not is immaterial. Ido not belong 
to the Committee on Appropriations nor to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. This entire controversy has been swept aside 
upon a question of sentiment and of 3 to some extent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that we should consider the merits of this 
gaaon. It is time that some one should show whether one of 

‘hese surveys is better than the other and whether we should 
stand by the declaration that we made three times in this House 
in favor of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. [Applause.] 

Mr. Pal anal the reason the Coast and Geodetic Survey should 
undertake these surveys is because experience has demonstrated 
that a man who undertakes a life work can do better than one 
who makes it only a et sland occupation. The naval officers do 
y want to undertake hydrographic surveys for any length of 

me. 

They have been assigned to the Coast and Geodetic Survey for 
limited periods of time; but the Government has not been able to 
keep them there more than two years and two months on an ayer- 
age. That is the reason why doing the work through the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is better than having it conducted by the 
Naval Department. The naval officer makes his reputation in 
commanding large vessels and not in being in charge of the small 
vessels used in coast-survey work. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the great reason why this work should not 
be under the control of the Navy Department is because the Navy 
will invariably survey between big ports and make the hydro- 
graphic surveys at important ports only. They will omit the 
coasts where small boats go. ey will omit to make a consecu- 
tive survey of the coast, 

We have 8,000 vessels in the merchant marine of this nation as 
against 225 only in the Navy, and one-half of these are in distant 
Waters all the time. Are we going to have a survey made equally 
for the merchant marine and the Navy, or are we going to haye 
a survey made gi in the interest of the Navy at points where 
only big vessels will go and where the great ports are located? 
Mr. Speaker, when we take into consideration the merits of these 
two bureaus claiming the right to survey the coast there can be 
no doubt as to what is to the best interest of this Government. 

This question has been a controversy of long duration. This is 
not the first animated debate that has taken place over the con- 
flict between the Navy and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Twice have these surveys been taken away from the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and placed under the Navy Department, and 
twice have they been returned to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Experience has demonstrated that the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey can make these surveys at less cost than what the Navy De- 
partment can doitfor, The test has been made on the Cuban 
and Porto Rican coasts—coasts similar in their nature—coasts 
that would require soundings of about the same depth. 

We find that when the Navy Department sent its two vessels 
there to do this work the cost was $46,000 for each of their vessels, 
which made only about 25,000 soundings. At the same time one 
little vessel sent down there by the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
made 75,000 soundings, at a cost of only $25,000. 


Mr. DAYTON, Will the gentleman from Colorado allow an 
interruption? 2 
Mr, SHAFROTH. Certainly. 


Mr. DAYTON. I wish to say to the gentleman thft both these 
committees to which reference has been made in the House and 
Senate investigated that matter, and find that the naval surveys 
cost less than the Coast and Geodetic Survey. $ 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, well, Mr. Speaker, the figures are plain, 
and completely contradict that statement. 

Mr. DAYTON (continuing). I incorporated these facts some 
time ago in a speech and appended the figures in support of th 
statements there made. 5 

Mr, SHAFROTH. The two vessels used by the Navy in these 
surveys were the Eagle and the Yankton. These made a surve 
of the coast of Cuba, and made it at a cost of $46,000 for eac 
vessel. The Blake was a Coast and Geodetic Survey steamer and 
made the survey of Porto Rico for $25,000, and the total sound- 
ings by them were 75,000. We find that the cost for each sound- 
ing on the part of the Coast and Geodetic Survey was only 35 
cents, while the cost of the survey made by the Navy Department 
was $1.08 per sounding, made on coast of a similar nature and 
about an equal depth of water. 
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Now, these facts are significant and show the difference. I 
maintain that the only method proper for us to pursue is to select 
that system which has proven more efficient and cheaper. Sir, 
knowing these facts, we have tested the sense of the House three 
times on the question, and it seems to me to be an absolute surren- 
der on our part to yield to the adoption of the conference report 
and consent to anything else than the action which the House has 
already proposed on this matter. 

I yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hemenway] such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Speaker, I shall use but three, or at 
most five, minutes of the time yielded to me, and I would like the 
attention of the House during that brief period. 

I wish to suggest this point: Here is an officer of the Navy who 
says, in substance, that I am going to reach out; I am going to 

form the duties now performed by the Weather Bureau, and 
8 am going to perform the duties now performed by the Coast 
urvey.“ 

How. does he go to work in that connection? He writes 47 let- 
ters to different sections, all over the United States, and says, in 
substance, to his co ndents, ‘* You go to work with the boards 
of trade and influence them; influence the action of your boards 
of trade and bring their influence to bear upon the members of 
Congress to secure the necessary legislation.” 

This is what he proposes. He first commenced on the legisla- 
tive bill, where he undertook to force the appropriation away 
above what it ought to be, and numerous letters and tel 
ane to me from all parts of the country, I having the matter in 

arge. 

Now, gentlemen, I ask you to notice what this officer says in 
the communications to which reference has been made. He says: 
Influence the members of the House.” Why? Because the 
members of the House do not, it is belieyed, comprehend the 
nature of the bill at all.” 

This naval officer, who has been suspended, says in 47 letters, all 
over the country, ‘‘Influence the action of the members of the 
Honse, because they do not understand the nature of the bill at 
all.” In other words, they do not understand the nature of the 
business before them or the duties which they have sworn to 

rform, Then when the letter comes in asking copies of the 

etters written by him, what does he say? He says, No letters 
were written!” 

Mr. Speaker, are we to go to the country to-morrow and have it 
said that an officer of the Navy, by his letters to boards of trade 
and from them to members of Congress; an officer who has been 
suspended for furnishing misinformation to the Secretary of the 
Navy, shall turn down the instructions of the House given to our 
committee of conference, and force us to reverse ourselves in the 
face of the action heretofore taken? 

Are we to admit that he is powerful enough to control the 
legislation and push through and get into the hands of the 
Navy the Weather Bureau and other Departments of the Gov- 
ernment which we haye declared shall not be interfered with? 
That is just what it means. The evidence of Professor Moore 
before our committee showed that they were duplicating his work, 
trying to take it in. . 

It shows that they are duplicating the Coast Survey work, try- 
ing to take itin, It means militarism; it shows the Navy tryin, 
to reach out and perform duties that we have said civilians should 
perform. It shows that they are trying toget away from the duties 
that we want them to perform. e want them to fight. We 
want our Army to fight. We want them to leave the duties of 
civilians alone, and they are reaching out—this one man, who is 
now 1 is reaching out, trying to influence the action of 

ouse. 

We have nothing against these conferees; do not want an 
question of sentiment to lead you away from the issue in th 
ease. The issue is, Shall the House reverse itself in order to 
Piensa one officer who is now suspended and who stands suspended 

or giving this misinformation to the House, that he in his letter 
says did not know anything about the business beforeit? In other 
words, suspended for giving misinformation to this House, that 
he says, to use his exact language— 

Do not comprehend the nature of the bill at all. 

I warn you now, if you agree to this report you allow the Navy 
to reach out and take in the duties now performed by the Weather 
Bureau, the duties now performed by the Coast Survey. You 
allow them to get away from the duties that we want them to per- 
form. We want them to fight. We are proud of them for their 
fighting qualities. We want to confine them to the business for 
which we educate them, and not allow them to reach out and 
grasp ne duties that belong to civilians in this country. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Breaker: I desire five minutes in support 
of the committee before that is done, 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]? 
Mr. SHAFROTH. I will kpag five minutes to the gentleman. 


Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, it was not my purpose to address 
the House upon this conference report; but I can not permit the 
statements that haye been made here against the conferees on the 
part of the House to go by without my protest, and I am not will- 
ing either to subscribe to the conclusions that are . 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HEMENWAY] who has just ad- 
dressed the House, 

The issue here, gentlemen, is not between a member of a par 
ticular bureau of the Navy Department and this House, e 
issue is between the Senate and the House. The Senate, consist- 
ing of a coordinate branch of Congress, desires one form of lan- 
guage to be incorporated into this bill that is under consideration, 
and the House desires another. 

Now, as has been stated here before, the Senate conferees on 
this bill have conceded again and again what has been asked for 
by the House conferees, They have conceded it, after the Senate 
voted to have the conferees on the part of the Senate sustain a 
contrary position, 

Now, the conferees upon the part of the House, in my judg- 
ment. have acted honestly and fairly and faithfully in presenting 
the views of the House at the conferences, In my service here 
this is not the first time that the conferees have come back and 
197 8. 755 in direct opposition to the instructions of the House. 

y? 

Because they have found in the conference that the bill would 
fail or else a compromise must be made; and as has been stated 
by the acting chairman of this committee [ Mr. Foss] the conferees 
have sought in every possible way to convince the Senate that the 
language of the House is the more proper language to be adopted 
in this bill. But the Senate adhere to the language of their pro- 
vision and are not willing to yield. 

Now, I want to know if the members of the House here to- 
night, when they understand that a conference report is a com- 

in itself, are going to humiliate three asable, honest, and 
efficient men as there are in this House by voting down this con- 
ference report? 

I have known my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Foss] for years. 
I know that no more honest, faithful, and able man comes from 
the State of Illinois than he. [Applause.] I have known for 
many years also my colleague from West Virginia [Mr. Dayton}, 
and I can say the same thing of him, and also of that very effi- 
cient and able gentleman from New York [Mr. CU ds], one 
of the most accomplished men of this House, 

Now, I say that we owe a duty to this committee. We havein 
this bill all that we ought to askin a conference report, and if we 
do our duty to the public, to the House, and to this committee, we 
will adopt the report. [Applause.] ` 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] two minutes. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, time and again in my service in 
this House, where the House has voted down a conférence report 
that L have had charge of, other conferees have been appointed, 
because I was notin harmony with the sentiment of the House. 
That is a well-known parliamentary situation. It never reflected 
on my honor, nor do I now reflect, nor have reflected, on the honor 
of my colleague [Mr. Foss] or the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Dayton] or the gentleman from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS]. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. You never pleaded the baby act. 

Mr. CANNON. We were dealing with the parliamentary situa- 
tion touching a great question, and I said, as is the truth, that 
these conferees on this question were not in harmony with the 
House. That in no way reflected upon their honor. king at 
my long-time coll e from Illinois [Mr. Horkixs], I have quite 
as high an opinion of the honor of my colleague Mr, Foss as he has. 


lam wi to let this matter rest upon its merits, and I will 
not be flushed nor dismayed by somebody claiming that his honor 
has been reflected upon when Tin no sense have done so or sought 


to do so, nor do I believe that his honor is in any way involved. 
Let this matter be fought out upon its merits, If the House is 
right, then it is the duty of the Senate to recede, and I am ready 
for a vote. ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move the previous question. 


The previous queron was ordered. 
A PEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 


Ths question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 


noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DAYTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes 131. 

So the House refused to agree to the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GANNON] 
is recognized, The Clerk will report the first amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment numbered 9, 


Strike out "Ocean surveys: For special ocean surveys and the publication 


thereof, $10,000," and insert: 
s: and lake surveys: 1 and for the purchase 
of nautical books, charts, and sailing directions, and freight and express 


charges on the same, $100,000." 


Mr, CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, am I recognized? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
under all parliamentar ed, the other gentle- 


y 3 is reco; 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foss] surrend 
Mr, CANNON, Then, Mr. S er, I will do my duty as best 
Ican. I move that the House er insist on its disagreement 
to amendment numbered 9, if that be the proper motion. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
n insist on its disagreement to amendment num- 
red 9, 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 52 strike out lines 18 to 22, inclusive. 
Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, upon the remaining amend- 
ments, I believe four in number, I moye that the House further 
insist 8 its disagreement. 
The SPEAKER. Upon the remaining amendments the gentle- 
man from Illinois moves that the House further insist upon its 
i ment to the Senate amendments, 


g charge of this bill. 


The motion was ee to. 
F Mr. CANNON. „Speaker, I move that the House ask a con- 
erence. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House ask for a further conference, 

The motion was to. 4 . 

The SPEAKER. e Chair announces the following managers 
on the part of the House: Mr, Cannon, Mr. Moopy of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. SHAFROTH. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
House do now adjourn, 


Mr. CANNON. Ishould hope not. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Why should we not? 
Mr. CANNON. I hope it will be voted down. 


The question was taken; and the House refused to adjourn, 
JAMES B, QUINN, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing Senate bill, substantially similar to a House bill which has 
been favorably reported from a committee, and is in order under 
the rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4756) directing the issue of a duplicate of lost check drawn by James 
B. Quinn, major, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, in favor of 
Henry N. Breneman. 

of E: 


Be it enacted. etc., That James B. Quinn, major, eers, United 
ZV ha ta òðV, ae ees Ld eee Glan oa ii 
cate of an 
da at Ln? Resistant tsar 


13th of July, 1898, numbe u © rof the 
United States at New Orleans, La., in favor of Henry L. Breneman, for the 
sum of $15,348.90, which check is to have been lost in t on 
through the United States mails ames B. Quinn: Provided, That such 
duplicate check shall be issued under such re tions in 1 to its issue 
ana payment as have been prescri by the tary of the Treasury for 


the issue of duplicate checks under the visions of section 3646 of the Ke- 
vised Statutes of the United States, including an adequate bond of indemnity. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and 8 
On motion of Mr. SHEPPARD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. BAKER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9679. An act to authorize the construction of a railroad 
bridge across the Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minn.: 

H. R. 11650. An act relating to certain railway corporations 
owning or operating street railways in the District of Columbia; 

H. J. Res. 268. Joint resolution to pay the officers and emyloyees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives their salaries for the 
month of June on the day following adjournment; 

H. R. 10210. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
Miles Brown; p 

H. R. 2322. An act for the relief of Joshua pihop; 

H. R. 10147. An act granting a pension to Delia A. Jones; 


H. R. 504. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
T. Lowry; 

H. R. 2357. An act for the relief of A. T. Hensley, survivor of 
Fulton & Hensley, doing business under the name of Lavaca 
Wharf Company; 


H. R. 8044. An act for the relief of John M. Martin, of Ocala, 


— 
H. R. 9139. An act making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the Distri ict of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2362, An act granting a pension to Bethuel H. Brasted; 

H. R. 11214. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
erection of a public building at Anniston, Ala.” 

H. R. 6063, An act to amend chapter 2 of the laws passed by 
the first session of the Fifty-fifth Congress of the United States, 
being an act entitled“ An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1898, and for other purposes,” approved June 4, 1897; 

H. R. 9389. An act to authorize the Seneca Telephone Company 
to construct and maintain lines in the Indian Territory; 

H. R. 2916, An act to grant right of way over Government lands 
for a pire line for the conveyance of water to Flagstaff, Ariz.; 

H. R. 9510. An act to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
approved February 12, 1887, entitled ‘‘An act to amend section 
1661 of the Revised Statutes, making an annual appropriation to 
provide arms and equipments for the militia;” 

H. R. 3597. An act to incorporate the Frederick Douglass Memo- 
rial and Historical Association; 

H. R. 7950. An act for the extension of Columbia road east of 
Thirteenth street, and for other purposes: 

H. R. 11719. An act amending section 5270 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; 

H. R. 602. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Adams; ` 

H. R. 7179. An act granting a pension to Clarence S. Hall; 

H, R. 4468. An act to authorize the city of Tucson, Ariz., to 
issue bonds for waterworks, and for other purposes; 

1 55 R. 9783. An act granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 

Dennis; 
wen R. 9839. An act granting an increase of pension to Emily H. 


ood; 

H. R. 10665. An act to provide for the use of timber and stone 
for domestic and industrial purposes in the Indian Territory: 

H, R. 10152. An act to provide for the sale of isolated and dis- 
connected tracts or parcels of the Osage trust and diminished re- 
serve lands in the State of Kansas; 

1 — = 8475. An act granting an increase of pension to Alice de 
ecchy; 

H. R. 5804. An act granting a pension to Byron F. Davis; 

H. R. 9388. An act to provide better facilities for the safe- 
keeping and disbursement of public moneys in the Philippine 
Islands, and in the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico; 

H. R. 1409. An act for the relief of Robert A. Ragan; 

1 — 7 R. 10618. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 

Connor; 

H. R. 11538. An act making appropriation for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1901, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 5508. An act granting an increase of pension to Jennie C. 


Taylor; 

H. R. 8925. An act to authorize the detail of an officer of the 
retired list of the Army as adjutant-general of the District of 
Columbia militia; 

H. R. 9827. An act to close all alleys in block 3 of the Walbridge 
subdivision of Ingleside, in the county of Washington; 

H. R. 10060. An act granting an increase of pension to Wine- 
fred M. Goins; 

H. R. 6854. An act granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
W. Kellogg; 

H. R. 11646. An act making provision for emergencies in river 
and harbor works, for certain surveys, and for the diversion of 
certain appropriations or modification of provisions heretofore 


e; 
H. R. 5763. An act to extend the coal-land laws to the district 


of Alaska; 

H. R. 11212. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11738. An act for the relief of William L. Orr; 

H. J. Res. 269. Joint resolution making appropriation for pay- 
ment of the salaries of certain officers in the district of Alaska 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8665. An act ET and requiring the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company to extend its lines on old Sixteenth street; 

H. R. 6490. An act granting a pension to Martha E. Horn; 

H. R. 5208. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Dickey; 

H. R.2908. An act granting a pension to Frances A. Jones; 

H. R. 1871. An act for the relief of E. B. Crozier, executrix of 
the last will of Dr, C. W. Crozier, of Tennessee; 

H. R.7066. An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram O. 
Childress; à 
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H. R. 11326. An act to regulate the collection of taxes in the 
District of Columbia: 

H. R. 11537. An act making cp Swart to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10308. An act to extend to certain publications the privi- 
ge of second-class mail matter as to admission to the mails; 

. R. 4915. An act to amend the seventh section of the act en- 
titled An act to establish circuit courts of appeals, and to define 
and regulate in certain cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the 

States, and for other purposes,” 5 March 3, 1891; 

H. R. 5355. An act for the relief of John D. Hale, of Tilford, 
Meade County, S. Dak.; 

H. R. 437. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Reynolds; 

a H. R. 9237. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 
arr; 

H. R. 8686. An act granting a pension to James A, Fulson; 

H. R. 9808. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph M. 
Shaw; and 

H. R. 7483. An act for the relief of James T. Ellis, of Rankin 
County, Miss. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the following titles: 

S. 2931. An act to incorporate the American National Red Cross, 
and for other pu j 

8. R. 132. Joint resolution authorizing foreign exhibitors at the 
Pan-American Exposition, to be held in Buffalo, N. V., in 1901, 
to bring to this country foreign laborers from their respective 
countries for the purpose of preparing for and making their exhib- 
its, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; 

S. R. 131. Joint resolution authorizing foreign exhibitors at the 
Ohio Centennial and Northwest Territory Exposition, to be held 
in Toledo, Ohio, in 1902, to bring to this country foreign laborers 
from their re tive countries for the purpose of preparing for 
and making their exhibits, under 5 prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

DA ele An act to provide an American register for the barge 
vidson; 

S. 8296. An act to provide for the establishment of a port of de- 
livery at Worcester, oe 

S. 4658. An act relating to the anchorage of vessels in the Ken- 
nebec River at or near Bath, Me.; 

S. 4448. An act to provide an American register for the ships 
Star of Italy and Star of Bengal; 

S. 129. An act authorizing the President to appoint George W. 
Kirkman to be a captain of infantry, United States Army; 

S. 2581. An act to incorporate the National White Cross of 
America, and for other purposes; 

S. R. 72. Joint resolution authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint David Bagley as an additional cadet at 
the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; 

S. 41. An act to authorize the President to place Andrew Geddes 
on the retired list with the rank of captain; f 

S. 3419. An act making further provision for a civil government 
for Alaska, and for other purposes; 

Bie 1489. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert C. 
ogers; 

S. 2111. An act granting a pension to Ira Doane; 

55 cae An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah W. 
well; 

S. 4075. An act to amend an act to prohibit the passage of spe- 
o or pees laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial indebt- 

ness, etc.; 

S. R. 28. Joint resolution relating to the use of the rooms lately 
occupied by the Congressional 3 in the Capitol; 

S. 4532. An act for reestablishing the range lights on the Dela- 
ware River, known as Finns Point range, y Island range, 
and Port Penn range; 

S. 255. An act to ratify an agreement with the Indians of the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation in Idaho, making appropriations to 
carry the same into effect; 

S. R. 122. Joint resolution respecting the unveiling of the 
statue of Lafayette at Paris, France, July 4, 1900; 

S. 1746. An act to provide for the inspection of the boilers of 
the Alvena and Ailsa; 

S. 4020. An act to amend the act of Congress approved May 14, 
1 entitled An act for the relief of settlers on the public 

ands; * 

S. 1794. An act for the relief of Fred Weddle; and . 

S. 2234. An act to establish a fish-hatching and fish station in the 
State of West Virginia. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appropriate 
committee as indicated below: g 

S. 328. An act for the relief of Richard King—to the Committee 
on Claims. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. , 
A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicatedto the House of Representatives by Mr. PRUDEN, 
one of his secretaries, who also announced that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 
n June 5, 1900: 
H. R. 1570. An act granting a pension to Susie Margarite Lan- 


8 
E 


Rima 


. 1748, An act granting a pension to Ellen V, McCleery; 
. 1797. An act granting a pension to Jane Lucas; 
. 2020. An act granting a pension to Clarissa Carruth; 
. 2726. An act granting a pension to James A. Root; 
. 8513. An act granting a pension to Edwin Hurlburt; 
3869. An act granting a pension to Joseph H. Hamrick 
la G. Hamrick; 
. 4424, An act granting a pension to Isaac N. Jennings; 
. R. 5192, An act granting a pension to Louise Adams; 

5695. An act granting a pension to Matilda Reeves; 
1, An act granting a pension to Mary A. Fullerton: 
164, An act granting a pension to Julia Traynor; 
52. An act granting a pension to Lizzie B. Leitch; 
64. An act granting a pension to Anna M. Starr; 
990. An act granting a pension to Patrick O'Donnell; 
145. An act granting a pension to Catharine A. Slayton; 
588, An act granting a pension to Robert Patterson; 
76, An act granting a pension to Christopher Costello; 
92. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth J. Fields; ` 
. 8992, An act granting a pension to Margaret J. Kibble; 
. 9194, An act granting a pension to Sarah Elvira C. Up- 


. 9419. An act granting a pension to Henrietta P. Cotter; 
9740. An act granting a pension to Sophia A. Lane; 
R. 9752. An act granting a pension to M: et Thornberry; 
. R. 9915. An act granting a pension to Madison T. Trent; 
. 10443, An act granting a pension to Anna C. White; 
. 10581. An act granting a pension to Joseph B. McGahan; 
R. 10870. An act granting a pension to Herbert J. Graff; 
55 = 538, An act granting an increase of pension to Charles F, 
nch; 
Fe R. 852. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
T; 
pi R: 1801. An act granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
@; 
H. R. 2126. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Se ere 
H. R. 3082. 
Sparks; 
Wak R. 3495. 
ilgus; 
H. R. 4118, 


ITK: 
H. R. 5549. An act granting an increase of pension to David H. 


F. K 5 
A r 5929. An act granting an increase of pension to Barton 
cull; 
H. R. 6425. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Wendell; 
oe 6559. Anact granting an increase of pension to Genevieve 
ton; 
. R. 6919. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Blanchard; 5 
H. R. 7186. An act granting an increase of pension to Sylvester 
Doss, alias Harry S. Doss; 
8 R. 7852. An act granting an increase of pension to Oliver M. 
own; 
H. R. 8044. An act granting an increase of pension to James M. 
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An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. 
An act granting an increase of pension to Levi G. 
An act granting an increase of pension to Enos H. 


tt; 

H. R. 8211. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Shulmire: 
1 8235. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 

etcalf; 

H. R. 8236. An act granting an increase of pension to James M, 
Dennison; 
4 An act granting an increase of pension to Timothy 

Wis; 5 

H. R. 8536. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Anderson, jr.; 

H. R, 8885. An act granting an increase of pension to Sara 
H. M. Miley; 

H. R. 8888. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
O’Connor; 

H. R. 9175. An act granting an increase of pension to Stella B. 
Armstrong; 
A ETE 9236. An act granting an increase of pension to Herman 

. Soules; 
3 9424. An act granting an increase of pension to George 

uk; 


H. R, 9775. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Hempstead; 

H. R. 9826, An act granting an increase of pension to Russell 
L. Moore; 

H. R. 10412, An act granting an increase of pension to George 
B. Abbott; 

H. R. 10455, An act granting an increase of pension to Bertha 
G. Kimball; 

peo 10612, An act granting an increase of pension to Richard 
Harden; 

H. R. 10719. An act granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
S. Seymour; and 

H. R. 6250. An act for the relief of the Colorado Cooperative 
Colony, to permit second homesteads in certain cases, and for 


other poarper 

On June 6, 1900: 

H. R. 5264, An act for the relief of the estate of Maj. Guy How- 
ard, deceased; 

H. R. 1992. An act for the relief of Mathias Pederson; 

H. R. 9679. An act to authorize the construction of a railroad 
bridge across the Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minn.; and 

H. R. 10650. An act to authorize the Alexandria and Pineville 
Bridge Company to build and maintain a traffic bridge across Red 
River at the town of Alexandria, in the parish of Rapides, State 
of Louisiana, 

H. R. 5296. An act establishing terms of the United States cir- 
cuit court at Newbern and Elizabeth City, N. C.; and 

H. R. 2864. An act to create a commission to make settlement 
and adjustment with the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany of its indebtedness to the Government of the United States. 

On June 6, 1900: 

H. J. Res, 247. Joint resolution to authorize and empower the 
Banco Espafiol de Puerto Rico (Spanish Bank of Porto Rico) to 
amend its by-laws. 

H. R. 10308, An act to extend to certain publications the privi- 
leges of second-class mail matter as to admission to the mails; 

. J. Res. 268. Joint resolution to pay the officers and employees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives their salaries for the 
month of June on the day following adjournment; 

On Juve 6, 1900: 

H. R. 2916. An act to grant right of way over Government lands 
for a pie line for the conveyance of water to Flagstaff, Ariz.; 

H. R. 2936. An act changing place for holding court in the cen- 
tral division of the Indian 
and for other purposes; 

H. R, 3597. An act to incorporate the Frederick Douglass Me- 
morial and Historical Association; 

H. R. 4468. An act to authorize the city of Tucson, Ariz., to 
issue bonds for waterworks, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6063. An act to amend chapter 2 of the laws passed by 
the first session of the Fifty-fifth Congress of the United States, 
being an act entitled “An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1898, and for other p „ approved June 4, 1897; 

H. R. 7950. An act for the extension of Columbia road east of 
Thirteenth street, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8665. An act authorizing and requiring the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company to extend its lines on old Sixteenth street; 

H. R. 8925. An act to authorize the detail of an officer of the 
retired list of the Army as adjutant-general of the District of 
Columbia militia. 

H. R. 9388. An act to provide better facilities for the safe- 
keeping and disbursement of public moneys in the Philippine 
Islands and in the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico: 

H. R. 9389. An act to authorize the Seneca Telephone Company 
to construct and maintain lines in the Indian Territory; 

H. R. 9510. An act to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
approved February 12, 1887, entitled “An act to amend section 
1661 of the Revised Statutes, making an annual appropriation to 
provide arms and equipments for the militia;“ i 

H. R. 9827. An act to close all alleys in block 3 of the Walbridge 
subdivision of Ingleside, in the county of Washington; : 

H. R. 10152. An act to provide for the sale of isolated and dis- 
connected tracts or parcels of the Osage trust and diminished re- 
serve lands in the State of Kansas; < 

H. R. 10865, An act to provide for the use of timber and stone 
for domestic and industrial purposes in the Indian Territory; 

H. R. 11214. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
erection of a public building at Anniston, Ala.;” 

H. R. 11719. An act amending section 5270 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; 

H. R. 11646. An act making provision for emergencies in river 
and harbor works, for certain surveys, and for the diversion of 
certain appropriations or modification of provisions heretofore 


made; 
H. R. 11537. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 


erritory from Cameron to Poteau, 
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cies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, 


and for prior years, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9189. An act making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11538, An act making appropriations for the W ape of 
the Military Academy for the seal year ending June 30, 1901, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 2362. An act granting a pension to Bethuel H. Brasted; 

H. R. 2903, An act granting a pension to Frances A. Jones; 

H. R. 5804, An act granting a pension to Byron F. Davis; 

H. R. 5208, An act granting a pension to Mary E. Dickey; 

H. R. 6490. An act granting a pension to Martha E. Horn; 

H. R. 7179. An act granting a pension to Clarence S. Hall; 

H. R. 10147, An act granting a pension to Delia A. Jones; 

H. R. 602. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Adams; 

z 1655 ee 5508. An act granting an increase of pension to Jennie 

. Taylor; 

H. R. 6854. An act granting an increase of pension to Fred- 
erick W. Kellogg; 

H. R. 7066. An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
C. Childress; 

Ta fees 8475, An act granting an increase of pension to Alice de 
ecchj; 
z 55 R. 9783, An act granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 

Dennis; 

* R. 9839. An act granting an increase of pension to Emily H. 


Pir: 2 10060. An act granting an increase of pension to Winefred 
8 us; 

H. R. 10210. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
Miles Brown; 

H. R. 10618. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
O'Connor; 

H. R. 1409. An act for the relief of Robert A. Ragan; 

H. R. 1871. An act for the relief of E. B. Crozier, executrix of 
the last will of Dr. C. W. Crozier, of Tennessee; 

H. R. 2322. An act for the relief of Joshua Bishop; 

H. R. 2357. An act for the relief of A. T. Hensley, survivor of 
Fulton & Hensley, doing business under the name of Lavaca 
Wharf Company; and 
or R. 3044, An act for the relief of John M. Martin, of Ocala, 

a. : 

Joint resolution of the following number and title, approved 
June 6, 1900, by the President: 

H. J. Res, 269. Joint resolution seagoing, ee a egg for pay- 
ment of the salaries of certain officers in the district of Alaska for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 11326. An act to regulate the collection of taxes in the 
District of Columbia. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 20f Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 4607. An act to provide for the settlement of accounts be- 
tween the United States and the State of South Carolina—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

S. 4869, An act providing for the retirement of certain officers 
of the Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3562. An act to establish a quartermaster’s depot at Omaha, 
Nebr., and for other purposes—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. . 

3343. An act granting an increase of pension to Keziah Fans- 
ler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 3335. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Laramie, in the State of 
Wyoming—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

5. 4044. An act to provide for the appointment of dental sur- 
ene for service in the United States Army—to the Committeeon 


itary 

S. 3054. An act to amend section 12 of an act entitled “An act 
for increasing the efficiency of the Army of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1899—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 3208. An act for the erection of a public building at Green 
Bay, Wis.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

5. 3422. An act to equalize the rank and pay of certain retired 
officers of the Navyy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 1992. An act for the payment of Porter, Harrison, & Fish- 
back for legal services—to the Committee on War Clainis. 

S. 1661. An act for the relief of George W. Graham—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1618. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear and adjudicate the claim of the personal representatives 


1900. 
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3 William Kiskadden, deceased—to the Committee on War 
aims. ‘ 

S. 4207. An act to increase the limit of cost for the purchase of 
a site and erection of a building thereon at Helena, Mont.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 4742. An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse F, 
Gates—to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. R. 130, Joint resolution making an emergency appropriation 
for the repair of certain roads and bridges in the District of Co- 
lumbia—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a re- 
cess until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 
25 minutes p. m., Wednesday, June 6) the House was declared in 
recess until 10 o'clock a. m. hursday, June 7. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess haying expired, the House was called to order at 10 
o'clock a. m. by the S er, 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that the conferees 
on the naval appropriation bill are to commence their session at 
10 o'clock this morning, and it seems to me there is no use for the 
House to remain in session for this đay, and I move that we now 

journ. 

Ihe motion was to; and accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 1 
N s 1 5 the House adjourned until 12 o'clock m., Thursday, 

une 7, è 


— 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
sopor of examination and survey of Detroit River, Michigan, was 
taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
= Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, as 

ollows: A 

Mr. DICK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the resolution of the House (H. Res. 31) on the con- 
ductof the United States Army and its office in the State of Idaho, 
submitted a report (No. 1999), with the views of the minority; 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr, ESCH, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8249) fixing the times 
when, re; ting the manner in which, and declaring the char- 
acter of accounts between the United States und the several 
public-land States, relative to the net proceeds of the sales and 
other disposition of the public lands made and to be made therein 
by the United States, which shall hereafter be stated and certified 
to the Treasury Department for payment, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2004); which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliv- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House as follows: 

Mr. HEDGE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5610) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Elizabeth B. McClellan, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1994); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 2777) granting a pension to Benjamin F, 
Trapp, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No, 1995); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. NEEDHAM, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7099) to pay Samuel Lee for 
services in the Forty-seventh Congress, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 1997); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED, 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 

or s following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
‘ollows: 

By Mr. LENTZ: A bill (H. R. 12165) authorizing and directing 
the construction of an addition to the United States Government 
Paang Fax the city of Columbus, Ohio—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildi and Grounds, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12166) 
to place children in the care or control of the Board of Children’s 
Guardians in private families—to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H, R. 12167) for the proper labeling of 
wine purporting to be champagne—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Pat Commerce. . 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 12168) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy, in his discretion, to contract for the construction of 
a dry dock at or near St. Marys City, on the St. Marys River, be- 
tween said St. Marys City and the mouth of said river, upon the 
Potomac River, Maryland—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 12169) authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of the to adjust and pay certain 
claims of the State of Ilinois—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. DE VRIES: A bill (H. R. 12170) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a plant for the manufacture of 
re eel at Sacramento, Cal.—to the Committee on Military 
A i 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 12171) for the improve- 
ment of Echo Bay Harbor, New Rochelle, N. Y.—to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12198) to increase 
ae pension of totally deaf soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 12199) to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to open, grade, and extend 
Albemarle street, in the District of Columbia, from Connectieut 
avenue to Rock Creek Park—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CANNON: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 269) making 
appropriations for payment of the salaries of certain officers in 

è district of Alaska for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and 
for other purposes—Ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. ESCH: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) directing the 
Director of the Census to compile certain reports containing sta- 
tistics relating to naturalization, the civil and political restrictions 
upon aliens, and so forth—to the Select Committee on the Census, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
11 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
‘ollows: 

By Mr. BAKER: A bill (H. R. 12172) for the relief of Alfred A. 
Mitten—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 12173) for the relief of 
the officers and enlisted men of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Kansas Infantry Volunteers and their widows and orphans—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12174) fcr the relief of M. L. Duncan—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 12175) to correct military record 
of Harrison Clark—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFECKER: A bill (H. R. 12176) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Pusey, Jones & Co,—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12177) granting an 
8 of pension to Mary E. May to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 

By Mr. RIXEY: A bill (H. R. 12178) for the relief of the 1 
as ig of S. A. Buckner—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12179) to increase 
mo pension of Morgan Sitts—to the Committee on Invalid 

nsions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.12180) to increase the pension of Gilbert L. 
Pierce—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12181) to increase the pension of Alvah Rey- 
nolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12182) to increase the pension of Alonson A, 
Austin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_By Mr. DICK: A bill (H. R. 12183) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Lewis N. Payne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12184) for the relief of Thomas Jefferson 
Holmes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12185) granting 
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an increase of pension to Albert A. Crapo—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12186) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. McMahon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LENTZ: A bill (H. R. 12187) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles H. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 12188) for the relief of J. J, 
May—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 12189) for the relief of the legal 
a taiyo of John H, Sothoron—to the Committee on War 
aims. 
By Mr. NAPHEN: A bill (H. R. 12190) to place on pension roll 
the name of Patrick Connelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12191) to place on the pension roll the name 
of Mary J. Nelson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12192) for the relief 
= the estate of Harvey Woodward—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12193) for the re- 
lief of Lucy A. Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12194) to increase the pension of Thomas 
Sherry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12195) granting a pension to Mercy Cluffi— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12196) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Yates—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12197) granting a pension to Henry Cook— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SALMON: A bill (H. R. 12200) granting an increase of 

nsion to James H. T. Hummer—to the Committee on Invalid 


‘ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12201) granting an increase of pension to 
James Coulter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12202) granting an increase of pension to Na- 
thaniel K. Bray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12203) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12204) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Tunis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 12205) for the relief of 
Martin Mullins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LENTZ: A bill (H. R. 12206) for the relief of Henry 
Fulkerson, a prisoner of war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 12207) granting increase 
= pension to Lewis Geague—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACHESON: Resolution of Allegheny County Pomona 
Grange, No. 42, Patrons of Husbandry, of Pennsylvania, urging 
the passage of the Grout bill taxing oleomargarine—to the Com- 
mittee on 5 

By Mr. BURLESON: Report of committee of board of curators 
of Southwestern University, on the revenue law taxing legacies— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of farmers of Chester County, Pa., 
in favor of the bill to increase the tax on oleomargarine—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 

and certain churches of Coventryville, Pa., urging the passage of 
the Bowersock bill to prevent the sale of 1 in any post ex- 
change, trausport, or premises used for military purposes, and 
against saloons in our new possessions—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 
By Mr. CROMER: Petitions of numerous citizens of the State 
of Indiana, against the passage of House bill No. 6071, relating to 
second-class mail matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: Petitions of Stewart Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Bethlehem Riad Bako Church, Simpson Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Minneapolis, Minn., for the of a bill to forbid 
liquor selling in canteens and in the Army, Navy, post exchanges, 
etc.—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GARDNER of Michigan (by request): Petitions of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union and Methodist Episcopal 
and Congregational churches, of Pittsford, Mich., urging the pas- 
sage of the bill to prevent the sale of liquor in any post exchange, 
transport, or premises used for military purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 


Pittsford, Mich., relative to saloons, opium, aoa ie Pa in the 
new possessions—to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GLYNN: Papers to accompany Honse bill to amend 
the record of Harrison Clark—to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Papers to accompany House bill for the relief 

2 J. J. May, of Jefferson County, Ark. to the Committee on War 
aims. 

By Mr. LITTLEFIELD: Petition of A. R. Reed and 20 other 
citizens of Waldoboro, Me., for the dredging of Modomac River— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Auburn, Readfield, Springvale, 
Augusta, and farmers of Frankiin and Oxford counties, Me., 
urging the passage of the Grout bill taxing oleomargarine—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, MIERS of Indiana: Papers to accompany House bill 
granting a pension to Mary E. May, widow of Augustus May, late 
of Company B, Second Regiment Indiana Infantry Volunteers 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ° 

By Mr. RIXEY: Paper to accompany House bill for the relief 
of the legal representatives of S. A. Buckner, deceased, of Lou- 
doun County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMALL: Petition of Mrs. Clayton W. Boyd and55 others, 
of Belhaven, N. C., for the passage of a bill giving prohibition to 
our new possessions and favoring the anti-canteen law—to tho 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kentucky: Papers to accompany House bill 
for the relief of the estate of Harvey Woodward, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH: Resolutions of the National As- 
sociation of Chamber Suite and Case Workers, at Chicago, III., 
for reduction of the tariff on plate glass—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, June 7, 1900. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The-Secretary will read the 
Journal of the last es day. 

On request of Mr. GALLINGER, and by unanimous consent, 
the 2 of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal, without objec- 
tion, will stand approved. 


CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS, 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now take up and consider the unobjected House pension bills on 
the Calendar. There are about fifty or sixty of them, and they 
can be passed and become laws at this sess:on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The first pension bill on the 
Calendar will be announced, 

Mr. GALLINGdER. The first is Order of Business 1426, House 
bill 3068. 

EVAN M. WOODWARD. 

The bill (H. R. 3068) granting an increase of pension to Evan 
M. Woodward was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Eyan M, Wood- 
ward, late adjutant Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Reserve Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


HANNAH KENNEDY, 


The bill (H. R. 1230) granting a 8 to Hannah Kennedy 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Hannah Kennedy, dependent 
mother of Darby Graley, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment 
Jows Vee Infantry, and to pay her a pension of 812 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


URI S. KEITH. 


The bill (H. R. 5330) granting an increase of pension to Uri S. 
Keith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Uri S. Keith, late second 
lieutenant Company O, First Regiment Ohio Heavy Artillery, and 
to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


1900. 


JOHN P. PEPPER. 


The bill (H. R. 8829) granting an increase of pension to John 
P. Pepper was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John P. Pepper, late 

rivate of Company Í, Twenty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts 
olunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $50 per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


VIRGINIA HULL, 


The bill (H. R. 5555) granting a pension to Virginia Hull was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, before the word “daughter,” toinsert ‘‘and 
dependent;” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pensien roll, subject to the provisions 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Virginia Hull, helpless — 
ny E. 


dependent daughter of Egbert B. Hull, late first lieutenant of Com 
One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


Mr. GALLINGER, Let the committee amendment be disa- 
greed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN F. KELLY, 


The bill (H. R, 9207) granting a pension to John F, Kelly was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, before the word ‘‘son,” to insert ‘‘and de- 
pendent;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be. and ho is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John F. Kelly, he pless 
and dependent son of John F. Kelly, late of Company F, Fourth . — 1 
Rhode ena Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per mon: 

Mr. GALLINGER, Let this committee amendment be disa- 
greed to likewise. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES M. ELLETT, 


The bill (H. R. 3526) granting a pension to James M. Ellett 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
lace on the pension roll the name of James M. Ellett, late of 
ttery G, Second United States Artillery, Seminole Indian war, 
and to pay him a pension of $8 per month. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMANDA HURD, 


The bill (H. R. 5647) granting a pension to Amanda Hurd was 
considered as in Committee of the ole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Amanda Hurd, destitute and in- 
sane 8 of Isaac Hurd, late of Capt. Burton Strait's com- 
pany of Vermont Volunteers, war of 1812, and a the W 
ment of a guardian of the person and estate of said Amanda Hurd, 
and to pay to the guardian, for the sole and exclusive benefit of 
Amanda Hurd, a pension of $12 per month from the date of the 
passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


5 LEWIS OLIVER, 


The bill (H. R. 10082) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Oliver was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the peanon roll the name of Lewis Oliver, late 
of Company K, One hundred and eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


ELLEN A. SPALDING. 


The bill (H. R. 567) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
A. Spalding was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
‘*twenty-four ” and insert ‘‘twenty;” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, gta, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ellen A. Spalding, widow of 
William P. ey „late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Vermont Volunteer 
Infantry, an 5555 er a pension at the rate of £4) per month in lien of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, however, That in the case of the death of the 
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helpless daughter of said William P. paving, on whose account this in- 
crease of pension is allowed, the pension of said Ellen A. Sonome shall con- 
tinue — at the rate of $8 per month from and after the death of such help- 
less daughter. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed, 


MAGGIE D. CHAPMAN, 


The bill (H, R. 2694) granting a pension to Maggie D. Chap- 
man was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Cominittee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, before the word ‘‘dependent,” to insert 
“ helpless and;” and in line 9, before the word ‘‘dollars,” to strike 
out thirty“ and insert twelve;“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to 3 on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension Jaws, the name of Maggie D. Chapman, helpless 
and dependent daughter of William T. Chapman, late lieutenant-colonel 
Thirty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. : 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time, and passed, 


MARIA V, SFERRY. 


The bill (H. R. 4991) granting a pension to Maria V. Sperry was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Maria V. Sperry, widow of Wil- 
liam Sperry, late private of Company K, Fifth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $8 per 
month; such pension, however, to cease upon proof that the sol- 
dier named in the bill is still living. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

FRANK A. W. SHAW, 

The bill (H. R. 4898) granting a pension to Frank A, W. Shaw 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the penson roll the name of Frank A. W. Shaw, depend- 
ent and hel son of Nathanial H. Shaw, late of n 
Thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him 
a pension of $12 per month. 

he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MELISSA RUSH. 


The bill (H. R. 4241) granting an increase of pension to Melissa 
Rush was considered as in Committee of the ole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Melissa Rush, widow of 
Salathiel Rush, late of Company F, Sixty-third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. But in case of the death of tho 
helpless child, Alverdie Rush, on whose account the pension of 
Melissa Rush is increased, the pension shall continue only at $12 
per month from and after the date of death of the helpless child. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MELISSA A. TRULOCK, 


The bill (H. R. 9749) granting a pension to Melissa A, Trulock 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 

amendment, in line 6, before the word ‘ dependent,” to insert 
“t helpless and;” so as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
autho and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Melissa A. Trulock. helplera 
and dependent daughter of William H. Trulock, late corporal, Company II. 
Eighty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the Amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


LENA E, PATTERSON, 


The bill (H. R. 156) granting a pension to Lena E. Patterson 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, before the word ‘‘dependent,” to insert 
“helpless and;” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject tothe provisions 


SC 
teenth Regiment Maine Volunteer try, and pay her a pe — the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed, 

EDWARD J. TRUSSLER. 

The bill (H. R. 9898) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
J. Trussler was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
8 to place on the pension roll the name of Edward J. 

)) JT 
unteer Lig , an y a pension o mon 
in lieu of that he is now 5 * ne 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

JOHN D, CRAIG, 

The bill (H. R. ph AD ing an increase of pension to John 

D. Craig was consid as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of John D. Craig, late 
of Company M, Fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
to pay ee a@ pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM E. M’LYMAN, 

The bill (H. R. 4999) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. McLyman was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It 8 to place on the 1 roll the name of William H. 
3 late contains an Commie a 6 55 2 3 

s Volunteers, an y a pension o per month in 
lieu of that he is now iga 8 


The bill was reported to the enate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


THOMAS B. HOLLAND, 


The bill (H. R. 5439) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
B. Holland was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
Sey to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas B. 
olland, late of Company K, One hundred and wy ag ras Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and of Company K, Fourteenth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amen 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


THOMAS C, MILLS. 


The bill (H. R. 8157) anting an increase 5 to Thomas 
O. Mills was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
s to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas ©. Mills, 
Tate band leader of the Forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY W. CLARK, 


The bill (H. R. 10071) granting an increase of 
W. Clark was considered as in Committee of the 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Mary W. Clark, 
widow of James C. Clark, late of Company G, T Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer eet A and to pay her a pension of 
Ls ed month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LYDIA A. STOCKWELL, 


The bill (H. R. 4942) granting a pension to Lydia A. Stockwell 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pr to 
place on the pension roll the name of Lydia A. Stockwell, widow 
of Henry A. Stockwell, late of Company C, First Regiment of 
a Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of $8 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN K. CROSBY, 


The bill (H. R. 6829) granting an increase of ion to Jobn 
K. Crosby was considered as in Committee the Whole. It 
roposes to place on the pension roll the name of John K. Crosby, 
fate acting master, United States Navy, and to pay him a pension 
of $24 month in lieu of that he is now 5 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, xead the third time, and passed, ; 


ent, ordered 


ion to M 
hole. It on 
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ANNIE E, BELL. 

The bill (H. R. 8114) granting a pension to Annie E. Bell was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It ty poe! to place 
on the ion roll the name of Annie E. Bell, widow of George 
W. Beil, late of Company A, Second Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of 88 month, and 82 
per month additional for the minor child of said soldier. 

The bill was reported to theSenate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


JAMES ANDERSON. 


The bill (H. R. 9481) ting an increase of pension to James 
Anderson was considered as in Ù ittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
“forty” and insert thirty;“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
author: and directed to place on 5 roll. subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, Anderson, late of 
sine reel A, Second Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay juin pension at the rate of S per month in lieu of that he is now re- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPHINE B. WOOD, 


The bill (H. R, 8217) anaes a pension to Josephine B. Wood 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the 3 roll the name of Josephine B. Wood, widow 
of Theodore A. Wood, late of Company F, First Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RACHEL M. HARVEY, 


The bill (H. R. 4627) granting a pension to Rachel M. Harvey 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Rachel M. Harvey, widow 
of John P, Harvey, late of Company L, Sixteenth Regiment Kan- 
sas Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALICE A. HARTZ. 


The bill (H. R. 4456) granting a msion to Alice A. Hartz was 
considered as in Committee of hole, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 6, before the word ‘‘daughter,” to insert 
“and dependent;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension rol!, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Alice A. Hartz, helpless and 
dependent daughter of John Hartz, late of Company H, One hundred and 
ninety-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. s 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is the amendment necessary? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be disagreed to. It is 
not important. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LOUISA WEIDNER. 


The bill (H. R. 4455) granting a ion to Louisa Weidner was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Louisa Weidner, widow of Josiah 
Weidner, late private, Company D, Fifty-first Regiment Pennsyl- 
„ Infantry, and to pay her a pension of 812 per 
month, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HELEN MAUCK, 


The bill (H. R. 4571) granting an increase of pension to Helen 
Mauck, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Helen Mauck, 
widow of Clarence Mauck, late major Ninth United States Cay- 
alry, and to pay her a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH L, THOMAS, 

The bill (H. R. 9093) granting an increase of pension to Jose’ 
L. Tait ae considered as cA Committee of the Whole. ph 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 


Ə name of James 
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amendment, in line 9, before the word “dollars,” to strike out 
“fifty” and insert “ thirty; : so as to make the bill read: 
Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, eraa he is hereby, 


presi to the provisions 


authorized and directed to place on the 8 rol — 
a 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 
`s light battery, i 
ment Missouri Volunteer 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

3 5 was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
a thi 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
STEPHEN J. WATTS. 

The bill (H. R. 8670) granting an increase of pension 2 Stephen 
J. Watts, was considered as in Committee of the Who: 

The bill was reported from the Committee on hylse with 
amendments in line 3, after the word he” to insert ‘‘is;” in the 
same line, after the Word hereby” to strike out is; and in 
line 8, before the word dollars,” i 5 out “fifty” and insert 

“thirty; ” so as to make the bill read 

Beit ae bi oe That the he Secrotary of tho Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized an place on the ect to the visions 
and imitations of . on laws, the name of Step J. Watts, late of 
Com ent Kontur Volunteer Cavalry, pay a 
San pt Aar Cata a y per monte te eu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

SARAH SOMERVILLE LION, 

The bill (H. R. 8252) cae an increase of pension to Sarah 
Somerville Lion was consid as in Committee of the Whole, 
It at ee pipe to place on the pension roll the name of Sarah Somer- 

ion, widow of Thomas W. Lion, late major of Rockett 
Battalion, New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and to pay her a 
pension of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The bill. was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SUSAN BUNTIN, 


The bill (H. R. 4992) granting an increase of pension to Susan 

3 was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 

lace on the pension roll the name of Susan Buntin, widow of 

92 ohn Buntin, late of Capt. William Bailey’s company Virginia 

Volunteers, war of 1812, and to pay her a pension of 820 Per month 
in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ZYLPHA J, KELLY. 

The bill (H. R. 6151) granting a ion to Zylpha J, Kelly was 
considered as in Committee of the ole. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Zylpha J. Kelly, late a nurse in the 

Medical Department, United States Volunteers, and to pay her a 
pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

° JONAH DUNCAN, 

The bill (H. R. 9701) granting a pension to Jonah Duncan was 
considered as in Committees of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Jonah Duncan, late of Company 
D, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, = 
to ay him a pension of $24 per month. 

he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES H, EASTMAN, 

The bill (H. R. 11010) granting an increase of on to James 
H. Eastman was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the = roll the name of James H. East- 
man, late of Company D, First Regiment New Hampshire Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JONATHAN MEAD, 


The bill (H. R. 10616) anung an increase of pension torosi 
than Mead was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Jonathan Mead, 
of Company B, Sixteenth Regiment New Hampshire volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lien of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


DANIEL DAVIS. 


The bill (H. R. 2392) ting a pension to Daniel Davis was 
considered as in Co: ttee of the Whole. It oe to place 
ante the pension roll the name of Daniel Davis, late of Company M, 

t New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
to pay y him a pension of $24 per month, 
he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANDREW JACKSON, 
552 bill (H. R. 2398) granting a pension to Andrew Jackson 
considered as in O of the Whole, It proposes to 
ag mă = nsion roll the name of Andrew Jackson, late of 
Com ent New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
pay him a on of $24 per month. 

ane was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to athird reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ISAAC B, HOYT. 

The bill (H. R. 8689) granting an increase of pension to Isaac B. 
Hoyt was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the ion roll the name of Isaac B. Hoyt, late of 
Company F, eenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 


The bill was 5 to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SARAH A, ROBINSON, 


The bill (H. R. 10856) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
A. Robinson was considered as in Committee of the Whole, It 
proposes to place on the ion roll the name of Sarah A. Robin- 
son, widow of John K. Robinson, late Sa Ee in Kenley's bat- 
talion District of Columbia and Pai Volunteers, Mexican 
war, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The bill was Degas: to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third read the third time, and passed, 


NATHANIEL TOWNSEND, 


Tho bill (H. R. 5894) granting an increase of pension to Na- 
thaniel Townsend was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Nathaniel 
Townsend, late of Company O, Twenty-second Regiment lowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LEVI S. PARROTT, 


The bill (H. R. 7158) granting an increase of pension to Levi 8. 
Parrott was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
oses to place on the pension roll the name of Levi S. Parrott, 
fa te of Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 
The bill was 5 to the Senate without amendment, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, an 
SARAH PARRISH, 


The bill (H. R. 4650) granting a pension to Sarah Parrish was 
considered asin Committeeof the Whole, It proposes to placeon 
the pension roll the name of Sarah widow of H. 
riina a ery K, on er $19 Ger Soe Mera 
Infantry, and to pay hera pension o. per month, an 
month additional on account of the minor child of said soldier, 
until such child shall have arrived at the age of 16 years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALBERT W. BRUSH, 
we te bill (H. R. 5444) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Brush was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Albert W. Brush, 
te private in Company F, First Regiment Illinois Volunteers, 
war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Banate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


D. CYRUS HOLDRIDGE, 


The bill (H. R. 4879) granting an increase of pension to D. Cyrus 
Holdridge was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
poe to place on the pension peis 5 e of D. Cyrus Holdridge, 

te captain of Company H, Twen cic Paes Peg Wisconsi: 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay re a pension $30 per month 2 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senato without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
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WESLEY C. SAWYER, 
The bill (H. R. 7159) granting an increase of pension to Wesley 
C. Sawyer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. lt pro- 
pes to place on the pension roll the name of Wesley C. Sawyer, 
ate captain Company H, Twenty-third Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $50 per month in 
. lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

SARAH J, PEDDYCOART. 


The bill (H.R. 8141) granting a pension to Sarah J. Peddycoart 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the penson roll the name of Sarah J. Peddycoart, widow 
of Levi Peddycoart, late of Company F, One hundred and thir- 
teenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a 
pension of $12 per month, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARIE L, APGAR. 


The bill (H. R. 8254) nting an increase of pension to Marie 
L. Apgar was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Marie L. Apgar, 
widow of Stewart Apgar, late of Company B, First Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of $12 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


IDA J. PELXOTTO, 


The bill (H. R. 10878) granting an increase of pension to Ida J. 
Peixotto was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Ida J. Peixotto, 
widow of Daniel L. M. Peixotto, late a captain in the Third 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


JOHN LONERGAN, 


The bill (H. R. 1965) granting an increase of pension to John 
Lonergan was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

oses to place on the pension roll the name of John Lonergan, 

te captain Company A, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


LUCIUS K, SMALLING, 


The bill (H. R. 10815) granting a pension to Lucius K. Smalling 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and tations 
of the pension laws, the name of Lucius K, Smalling, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and twentieth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a paron at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN S. COGGESHALL, 


The bill (H. R. 5120) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Coggeshall was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
roposes to place on the pension roll the name of John S. Cogges- 
all, late of Companies F and D, Fourth and Seventh Regiments 
Rhode Island Volanteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILBURN W. TESTERMAN, 


The bill (H. R. 10742) granting a pension to Wilburn W. Tes- 
terman was considered as in Committee of the Whole, It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll thename of Wilburn W. Tester- 
man, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN W. HARTLEY, 


The bill (H. R. 3767) granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Hartley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
roposes to place on the pension roll the name of John W. Hart- 
ey, late first lieutenant Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 5 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, and 


CYNTHA A. MIDDLETON, : 

The bill (H. R. 737) granting a pension to Cyntha A, Middle- 
ton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Cyntha A. Middleton, 

ow of Samuel V. Middleton, late of Company F, Second Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of 
$8 3 month. 
e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GEORGE FRIEND. 


The bill (H. R. 10235) granting an increase of pension to George 
Friend was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pe to place on the pension roll the name of George Friend, 

ate of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


m CORA VAN D, CHENOWETH, 


Mr. GALLINGER. The senior Senator from Massachusetts 

p Hoar], who is absent from the city, was extremely desirous 
o have Senate bill 4587 passed. Lask that it be considered now. 

There being no 8 the bill (S. 4587) granting an increase 
of pension to Cora Van D. Chenoweth was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of Cora Van D. Chenoweth, widow of Bernard 
P. Chenoweth, late captain Company A, First Regiment Kansas Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $10 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

; WILLIAM WOLFE. 
msion bills. 


Mr. COCKRELL, I believe that closes the pe: Task 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3 the relief of William Wolfe, favorably reported from 
the War Department and also from the Committee on Claims. 
The bill has already been read. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The bill has already been read. It need not 


be read again. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. What is the bill, Mr. President? 
Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read again. 


The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay William Wolfe, of Shelby County, Mo., ont of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum_of $8,000, 
wn 5 for the value of the schooner Anna Sophia, lost or destroyed while in 
the service of the Quartermasters Department of the Army in the year 1805: 
Provided, That the said William Wolfe shall accept the amount in full and 
final settlement of his claim. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The bill was referred in the last Congress 
in the omnibus bill to the Secretary of War to report upon it. He 
has reported upon it, disallowing about one-half of the amount, 
and 5 55 allowing for the value of the vessel. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Was it not a captured vessel? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Was the man a loyal man? 

Mr, COCKRELL. It was a vessel that was lost, 

Mr. CHANDLER, Was the claimant a Union man? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was no question about that. It was 
simply a quarton of liability on the part of the Government for 
the loss of the vessel. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Is there a report? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is a report in the case from the Secre- 

of War and also from the Committee on Claims, 
r. PLATT of Connecticut, I should like to have the letter of 
the Secretary of War read from the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no report printed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is a report in the House setting forth 


all the facts. The House report is with the bill. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Justlet the letter of the Secretary 
of War be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter of the Secretary of 
War will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, January 2, 1900. 
Sin: Referring to the act of Congress approved March 3, 1899 (30 Stats. 
1213), directing the Secretary of War to coos. to be investigated by the Quar- 
termaster-General of the Army the circumstances, character, and extent of 


1900. 
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the claim of William Wolfe, of Shelbina, Shelby County, Mo., for the loss of 
the schooner Anna Sophia, 5 to him, and for freight while on a voy- 
age from New Orleans. La., to Indianola, Tex., and to report to Congress the 
facts and amount found to be due, I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
report of the Quartermaster-General, dated December 23, 1899, in the case, 
from which it will be seen that in the opinion of the Quartermaster-General, 
from the evidence filed, Mr. Wolfe has nolegal claim against the Government 
for the value of his vessel or for freight on her cargo. 

In view, however, of the testimony of the officer under whose orders the 
vessel was taken—given in 1877 and in 1883—the Quartermaster-General ex- 
presses the opinion that if Con decides to grant relief upon the grounds 
of equity, the claimant is entitled toa fair remuneration for the value of the 
schooner; but he does not consider that the claimant is entitled to any allow- 
ance for freight on the cargo. 5 

The appraised value of the schooner as fixed in the charter by the United 
States was $3.00, which the Quartermaster-General believes is the maximum 
amount which shou!d he allowed for her value, and in this the Department 
SUTDA papers in the case, which were forwarded from the files of the House 
of Representatives, are returned herewith, 

7 ery respectfully, 7 
G. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
Acting Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, Now, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri explain briefly to the Senate why, when there is no legal 
claim, there are such equities that it ought to be paid? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Because there was at tho time the officer 
seized it no authority for the seizure. As the Senator remembers 
all contracts for such a seizure must be madein writing and signed 
by the head of the department. That was down on the Texas 
coast and there was no time for a contract to be made and executed 
in writing. Consequently it was not binding upon the Govern- 
ment in a technical sense. This old man was there with his vessel 
and he lost all, and this is just about one-half of his claim. The 
Government chartered his vessel and it was done by the subordi- 
nate officer there, just as is done in hundreds of other cases. 

Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. Was it a seizure or a taking of 
the vessel by law? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The report says it was the charter of the 
vessel, but it was not done by the head of the department. They 
could not take time to wait and get an approval of the contract 
here in Washington. $ 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, Technically, the quartermaster 
had no 9 power to charter the vessel, but there was an emerg- 
ency and he took it? 

. COCKRELL. And the vessel was lost. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. He chartered it and the vessel 
was lost? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. 
of the bill. t 

Tho bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


EXCLUSION FROM SUFFRAGE. 


` Mr. CHAN DLER. Lask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of Senate resolution 384. £ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theresolution will be read for 
information. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. CHANDLER 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections on the 1st instant, 
as follows: A 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be instructed to 
inquire and report whether an enactment, by constitution or otherwise, by 
any State which confers the right to vote upon any of its citizens because of 
their descent from certain persons or classes of persons, and excludes other 
citizens because they are not descended from such persons or classes of per- 
sons, the persons so excluded having all other qualifications prescribed by 
law, isin violation of the Constitution of the United States and of the funda- 
mental principle of our republican form of E Na detonate and also whether 
citizens so excluded can lawfully be reckoned in determining the number of 
F trom any State inthe House of Representatives of the United 

es. 


Mr. PETTUS, Mr. President 

Mr. BERRY. What is the proposition? What is it proposed 
to do with that resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To pass it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is reported from the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections, and I want to pass it. 

Mr. PETTUS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Who made the objection, Mr. President? 

Mr. BERRY. 1 object, and the Senator from Alabama has also 


objected. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go to the 
Calendar, 


I have no objection to the passage 


LAND ENTRIES IN OREGON, 


Mr. McBRIDE submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by nnanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to ascer- 
tain wiat Roce made entry of lands within the limits of any wagon-road 
or railroad land grant in the State of Oregon, who entered upon said lands 
under the public-land laws of the United States in good faith, believing such 
lands to be a part of the public domain, and the title to which lands was de- 
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termined by the courts to be vested in such wagon roads or railroad com- 
pany as inst the persons making the entries aforesaid, the date of such 
entry and the res ve amounts paid to the United States and the date of 
such payments; also the names of ns who received certificates of entry 
or ents from the United States, and the date of such certificates or pat- 
ents; also the sum or sums paid by the holders of such certificates or patents, 
their heirs or assigns, to purchase paged paramount title as settled by the de- 
cisions of the courts, and also the ue of such paramount title in cases 
where such purchase has not been msde by any of the holders of such certifi- 
cates or patents, and to ascertain such other facts as, in his {pigment are 
necessary to enable the United States to properly and equitably adjust the 
claims of persons who entered upon such lands, receiving from the proper 
officers written evidence of entry or settlement upon any of said — and 
the said Secretary shall make report thereon to the Congress at the next 


session. 
DANIEL COONAN, 


Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 3288) tocorrect the military record of Daniel 
J. Coonan, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


f February, 1 and honorably discharged from 
8 dee ue February, 1365; and said Coonan shall hereafter 
held and conside: to have been in the military service of the Umted States 
as a private in said ents from the 18th day of February, 1464, to the Ist 
day of February. 1865, and a certificate of honorable discharge shall be issued 
to bim as of the last-named date. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. i : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. f 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Daniel Coonan,” 

JOHN C. SMITH, 


Mr. TURNER. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8765) for the relief of John C. Smith. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell the following-described tract of land, to wit: 
Lots 10, 11, and 12, and the southwest quarter of the northeast 
guarter of section 26, all in township 8 north, of range 35 east, of 
the Willamette meridian, in the State of Washington, aggregat- 
ing 135.95 acres, to John C, Smith for $1.25 per acre, 

the bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICE IN NEW YORK CITY, 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I inquire if the morning business is closed, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. By unanimous consent, morn- 
ing business was not opened this morning. 

r. PETTIGREW. I introduced a resolution yesterday, which 
I should like to call up. It went over under objection, and [think 
it is now properly before the Senate, is it not? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. What is the resolution? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. A resolution of inquiry addressed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in regard to the Immigration Office in 
New York City. It was introduced last evening, and when I asked 
for its consideration objection was made. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution yesterday submitted by Mr, 
PETTIGREW, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to send to the Senate all the evidence and epora in relation to an investiga- 
tion 45 the Immigration Office in New York City by the Treasury Depart- 
men 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution of the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. ALLISON. I object. i 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Does not the resolution come up in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business has not 
opened, The Chair thinks the resolution would come up legiti- 
mately at the completion of the regular call for morning business, 
The first business to-day, after the reading of the Journal, was, 
by unanimous consent, the consideration of House pension bills. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, Then everything we are doing is by unani- 
mous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Up to the present time; but if 
the Senator insists upon the regular order, the regular order is 
morning business, 
$ Mr. W Then we would ultimately reach my resos 

ution 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course, 
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Mr. PETTIGREW. Would not a motion be in order to proceed 
now to the consideration of the resolution? 
—.— PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; such a motion would be 
order. 
Mr. PETTIGREW. Then I make the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution which I have off 


The PRESIDENT pro tem Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I object. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Then a motion to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the resolution is in order, 

Mr. CHANDLER. It seems to me that morning business ought 
to be called for, this being a regular session of the Senate to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 8 order is demanded. 
The regular order is morning business. © presentation of peti- 
tions and memorials is in order. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President 
= Mr. ALLISON, I move that the Senate take a recess for one 

our. 

Mr. FORAKER, Before that motion is put, I wish to say that 
I have been trying a long while to get the floor to ask for the con- 
sideration of a little bill to appropriate only $150 for an Indian 
interpreter, who earned it nineteen years ago. The bill was read 
last night and rar ie to by the Senator Mississippi 5 
SULLIVAN], but that objection has been withdrawn. It not 
take a minute to the bill. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Auutson] if he rose for the p of calling up a bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. o Senator from Iowa made 
a motion that the Senate take a recess. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; I made a motion for a recess. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. But when the Senator rose the first time 
was it to ask for the passage of a bill? 

Mr, ALLISON. Not at all, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. If the Senator rose for that purpose, I 
would withdraw my motion so as to allow the Senator to have 
his bill passed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I rose only for the purpose of moving to take 
à recess. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Very well. 

Mr. ALLISON, I move that the Senate take a recess for one 


hour. 

Mr. FORAKER. I ask the Senator if he will withdraw the 
motion for a moment until the bill to which I have referred, which 
has already been read, may be considered? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I shall insist either upon a vote upon my 
resolution or else upon a vote on the motion submitted by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

RECESS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 11 o'clock and 40 minutes 
u. m.). The question is on the motion of the Senator from Iowa 
that the Senate shall take a recess for one hour. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 12 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 4961) to authorize the Kingston 
Bridge and Terminal Railway Company to construct a bridge 
across the Clinch River at Kingston, Tenn.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 134) relatin; 
to leaves of absence granted officers of the Army; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


CHARLES HURRLE. 


Mr. FORAKER. I renew my request for unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 3063) for the relief of Charles 
Hurrle, which was read in full last evening. r 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill named by the Senator from Ohio? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been report 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hə is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay Charles Hurrle, late of Troop E, Sixth United States Cavalry, 
$150 in full for all his services as post interpreter at Fort Apache, Ariz.,from 
the date of his discharge until July 1, 1881. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

EXCLUSION FROM SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. CHANDLER. Again I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the resolution reported by me from the Commit- 


tee on Privileges and Elections on the 1st instant, allowing an in- 
vestigation to be made by the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. I wish to say that it does not give any authority to send 
for persons and papers, but only instructs the committee toinquire 
into the eral subject. 
I object, Mr. President. 

ER. Does the Senator object to this limited in- 
vestigation? 


Mr. BERRY. I object to it passing at this time, 
Mr. CHANDLER. Iam surprised at the Senator. 
Mr. BERRY. Iam sorry the Senator is surprised, 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr, HALE. I present a conference report on the naval appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: ; 

The committee of conference on the —— 7 votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate num 9, 50, 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal 


R. 10450) a ‘ear end 
ing June 20, 1901, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have unable to agree. 
EUGENE HALE, 
GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
MARION BUTLER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


J. G. CANNON, 

W. H. MOODY. 

JOHN F. SHAFROTH 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate agree to the 


Rho: 
Ə re 


rt was agreed to. 
Mr. I move that the Senate further insist on its amend- 
ments di to by the House of Representatives and ask for a 


further conference with the House, the conferees to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. President, I wish to say a word. Why 
does the Senator from Maine ask for a further conference if the 
committee have determined not to agree upon any compromise 
measure? Why should we not simply have a disagreement re- 
ported and await the action of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. HALE. Because, like most matters in human life, there is 
a chance that on the next conference an agreement will be reached, 
and I may say that I believe an agreement will be reached on the 
next conference. There is an opportunity given by this course 
for the House to express itself again, if it so chooses, upon the 
Senate amendments. If the House insists upon its disa; ent, 
the subject will be brought before the House, and then it will re- 
main for the conferees at another meeting to see if some result 
can not be agreed upon. I make the motion now for a new con- 
ference in order to expedite a settlement of the matter. There is 
nothing ponding between the conferees now but the cadet amend- 
ment and the provision regarding surveys. The armor-plate con- 
troversy has closed, because the House has agreed to the 
Senate amendment, and that subject has from conference, 

Mr. BACON. The Senator means the House has accepted the 
Senate’s surrender. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it accepted it in that form, but it 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate, so that that has passed 
from conference. z 

Mr. CHANDLER. It does not seem to me that the Senator’s 
proposition tends to settle the controversy so much as would be 
the case if we simply have a disagreement reported and await the 
action of the House. Would not the House be more likely to ac- 
cept the Senate amendment if we do not ask for a further confer- 
ence? I want to call attention of the Senator to the language of 
the amendment. The appropriation is exactly like that of last 
year: 


Ocean and lake surveys: For by hic surveys, and for the purchase 
of nautical books, > and sailing ns, freight and express 
charges on the same, $100,000. 

That was the ap tion last year. It is cut down to $50,000 


this year. Whyshould not the controversy be ended by the House 


ed accepting that amendment if the Senate conferees declined to 


modify it? Why do we wantanew conference? The Senator has 
not yet made plain why we are any more likely to get a settlement 
if we ask for another conference. The very fact that we ask fora 
conference may have an effect in preventing the Honse from ac- 
ce ay ES we believe they should accept. 

Mr. . It is not a very material matter; and I do not 
think it will influence the result in the House in the least whether 
we ask or do not ask for a conference. It only expedites it to the 
extent of proses the procession of the papers back and forth 
from the House twice, which, in the course of business, always 
takes about from half to three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. BACON, I should like to ask the Senator if, under the 
parliamentary practice, it is not competent for the Senate to await 
such a request from the House rather than to make it itself? 


1900. 


— — 


Mr. HALE. No; the ordinary way is where the report is first 
made to the body which insists upon its amendments they non- 
concur in the amendments of the other body and ask for a further 
conference. It is not by any means imperative if the Senate pre- 
fer not to ask for a conference, but it will make a difference in 
time, provided an agreement is reached, of probably half an hour, 

Mr. BACON. The point I want to make to the ator is this: 
Would it not hold ont a greater promise of an economy of time 
if, by the fact that we do not ask for a conference, the House were 
given to understand that while the Senate has surrendered the 
most important matter it the House to surrender this? 
reas 3 9 Ae is an 3 to Joe 

ouse to in their ment and require a second a 
lute, unconditional, and unqualified surrender on the part of the 
Senate to the demands of the House. 

Mr. HALE, I see the force of what the Senator says. If the 
matter were close in the Ho that course might be well; and 

mite likely the fact that the Senate did not ask for a further con- 

erence ped ht rather be an additional argument to put in the 
mouths of that portion of the House who agree with the Senate to 
accede to the Senate proposition. There is something in that. I 
do not think it is very practicable. Ido not think that influence 
weighs much; and yet, if there is anything in it, I am entirely 
willing tolet the matter go without asking for another conference. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I make a suggestion? 

Certainly. 
0 When this report back to the House, will 
not those who favor the provision in the bill have an op 50 
of proceeding to settle that matter by another vote, even thoug 
the Senate ask for a conference? 

Mr. CHANDLER, Butitis an invitation to the House to in- 
sist on their disagreement if we ask for a conference. 

Mr. It does not cut them off. They will have the same 
opportunity. and it may be that they would have a little stronger 
ground if we do not ask for a conference. There is something in 
the 8 and I will not ask for a conference. 

Mr. PETTUS. Will the Senator from Maine allow me to intro- 
duce a joint resolution and have it referred? 

Mr. E. We shall have this matter through in a half min- 


ute. 

Ticks PETTUS. I want to offer it before this matter is con- 
uded. 
Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator. 


EXTENSION OF NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr, PETTUS. I introduce a joint resolution, which I ask to 
have referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 
The PRESIDENT pro temporer The joint resolution will be 


The joint resolution (S. R. 133) extending the appropriations 
made in the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year endin 
June 30, 1900, was r the first time by its title and the secon 


time at length, as follows: 
tatives, That th DE 
or the fiscal year ending une 30, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of R. 
tions made in the naval 8 act 
Teby extended to and appropriated for the 


1900, so far as applicable, are 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator from Alabama, instead of hay- 
ing that joint resolution referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, should let it lie u the table, because if we act upon it, it 
must be without any reference. 

Mr. PETTUS. -Very well, sir. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The joint resolution will lie 
upon the table. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate numbered 9, 50, 51, 52, and 53 
tothe bill (H. R. 10450) making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes. 


ea Has the conference report been adopted, Mr. 
esident 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report has been adopted. 


Mr. HALE. I now move that the Senate further insist on its 
amendments disagreed to by the House of resentatives; and I 
ask that the clerks see that the papers go to the House as soon as 


ible. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator renew the 
motion which he heretofore made? 

Mr. HALE. My motion is that the Senate further insist on its 
amendments and not ask for a further conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Maine that the Senate further insist on its 
amendments which have been disagreed to by the House of Rep- 


resentatives. 
The motion was agreed to, 
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RECESS, 


Mr. SULLIVAN. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3799) for the relief of Stanley Snodgrass, of 
Jefferson County, Miss. It is a very short bill and will not take 
two minutes. It was under consideration yesterday, but was cut 
off by a motion to take a recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be reported to 
the Senate for its information. 

The Secre read the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON (at 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.). Pending 
the request for the consideration of that bill, I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 2 o’clock, 


The PRESIDENT pro tem The question is on the motion 
of Taa Benet from Iowa t the Senate take a recess until 2 
o'clock, 


to; and at the expiration of the recess 
e Senate reassembled, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 6th instant approved and signed the following acts and 
joint resolutions: 

An act (S. 3419) making further provision for a civil government 
for Alaska, and for other purposes: 

An act (S. 2111) granting a pension to Ira Doane; 

An act (S. 2497) granting an increase of pension to Sarah W. 


Rowell; 
An act (S. 1489) granting an increase of pension to Robert C. 


TS; ` 

An act (S. 41) to authorize the President to place Andrew Ged- 
des on the retired list with the rank of captain; 

An act (S. 255) to ratify an ment with the Indians of the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation in Idaho, and making appropria- 
tions to carry the same into effect; i 

An act (S. 4532) for reestablishing the range lights on the Dela- 
ware River known as Finns Point range, Reedy Island range, and 
Fort Penn range; ‘ 

An act (S. 3296) to provide for the establishment of a port of 
delivery at Worcester, Mass.; i } 

An act (S. 4448) to provide an American register for the ships 
Star of Italy and Star of Benyal; 

An act (S. 4658) relating to the anchorage of vessels in the Ken- 
r ots 4075) VVV f 

An act (8. o amend an act to prohibit the passage o 
cial or local laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial in- 
debtedness, etc. ; ‘ 

An act (S. 4020) to amend the act of Congress approved May 14, 
1880, entitled “An act for the relief of settlers on the public lands; ” 

An act (S. 1746) to provide for the inspection of the boilers of 
the Alvena and Ailsa; 

An act (S. 2433) to establish a fish hatchery and fish station in 
the State of West Virginia; 

An act (S. 1794) for the relief of Fred Weddle; 

Sree act (S. 3301) to provide an American register for the barge 
vidson; 

A joint resolution (S. R. 131) authorizing foreign exhibitors at 
the Ohio Centennial and Northwest Territory Exposition, to be 
held in Toledo, Ohio, in 1901, to bring to this country foreign 
laborers from their r tive countries for the purpose of pre- 
paring for and making their exhibits, under regulations p: 

y the Secretary of the Treasury; 

A joint resolution (S. R. 132) authorizing foreign exhibitors at 
the Pan-American Exposition, to be held in Buffalo, N. V., 1901, 
to bring to this country foreign laborers from their respective 
countries for the purpose of preparing for and making their ex 
hibits, under regulations eee by the Secretary of the 


Treasury; 

joint resolution (S. R. 28) relating to the use of the rooms 
lately occupied by the Congressional Library in the Capitol; 

A joint resolution (S. R. 72) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint David or ge as an additional cadet at 
the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; 

A joint resolution (S. R. 122) respecting the unveiling of the 
statue of 3 at Paris, France, July 4, 1900; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 129) authorizing the President to ap- 
poe George W. Kirkman to be captain of infantry, United 

tates Army. 


The motion was a 
(at 2 o'clock p. m.) 


COURT OFFICERS IN UTAH, 


Mr. SHOUP submitted the following concurrent resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


sentatives concurring), That the 
te the bill of the Senate eae 


TVVTVFTTFVTFTFTCCC TERESE Sie E lerks of the distri 
courts for the Territory of Utah. ora 
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SUPREME LODGE, KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I am directed by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11599) 
to amend an act to incorporate the Supreme Lodge of the Knights 
of Pythias, to report it withoutamendment, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, 0 to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT Re tempore. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from New Hampshire to line 9. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a misprint. I do not want to have 
the bill amended, feeling sure it will be printed correctly next 
time, It is the fault of the printer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
move any amendment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I will take the risk of having it printed 
correctly next time. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET M, BADGER, 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4554) nting an increase 
of pension to Margaret M. Badger, having met, after full and free conference 
nave agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respectiye Houses as 

ollows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 4, and agree to an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed by the Senate insert “forty; ” and the Senate to the same. 

P J. H. GALLINGER. 
GEORGE L. SHOUP, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
J. H. BROMWELL, 
S. W. DAVENPORT, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The Senator does not want to 


The rèport was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr, ALLISON. I move that the Senate take a recess—— 

Mr. McCOMAS. I should like to have an executive session for 
a moment before we take a recess. 

Mr. ALLISON. To act upon a nomination? 

Mr. McCOMAS, Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business, After three minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message’ from the House of . by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3616) to authorize the payment of traveling allowances 
to enlisted men of the regular and volunteer forces when dis- 
charged by order of the Secretary of War and stated by him as 
entitled to travel pay. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 156) granting a pension to Lena E. Patterson; 

A bill (H. R. 2694) granting a pension to Maggie D. Cha n; 

A bill (H. R. 5673) granting an increase of pension to Ellen A. 


Spalding; 
J 1 se (H. R. 8870) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
Watts; 
= 2 bill (H. R. 9093) granting an increase of pension to Joseph L. 
omas; 
A bill (H. R. 9481) granting an increase of pension to James 
Anderson: and 
A bill (H. R. 9749) granting a pension to Melissa A. Truloçk. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 2694) penang a pension to ee D. Chapman; 

A bill (H. R. 5755) for the relief of William Wolfe} 

A bill (H. R. 10856) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Robinson; and 

A bill (S. 4756) directing the issue of a duplicate of lost check 

drawn by James B. Quinn, major, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, in favor of Henry L. Breneman. 
STANLEY SNODGRASS, 

Mr, ALLISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Lask unanimous consent that the Senate may 
finish the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3799) for the relief of 
Stanley Snodgrass, of Jefferson County, Miss. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield for that Rupes 

Mr. ALLISON. Ves; and then I will insist upon a motion for 
a recess, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been read, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is consideration asked for a bill? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Yes. The bill will be reported. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, For information? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was taken up before the re- 
cess and was interrupted by a motion. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, I desire to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if this is the bill for the payment of a hundred bushels of corn 
which was taken by the naval brigade in Mississippi? 

Mr. SULLIVAN, Something of that sort. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Iobject. It was in 1862, was it not? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Ido not remember the date, 

Mr. WOLCOTT, LI object. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. President, I now move that no business 
be entertained during the present session except conference re- 


ports. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi that 
5 5 is 5 necessary. Either he or I will object to everything of 
that sort, : 

Mr. SULLIVAN. If the Senator from Iowa does not, I shall. 


RECESS, 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
quarter of 3 o'clock. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator from Iowa withhold that mo- 
tion for a moment? I wish to report a bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I refer the Senator from Illinois to the Senator 
from 5 

Mr. SULLIVAN, I object. 

Mr. COULLOM. I appeal to the Senator from Mississippi. I 
desire to report a bill. : 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I object. = 

Mr. CULLOM. Before the Senator objects, I should like to 
read the title of the bill. It is the bill (H. R. 10302) to amend an 
act to promote the safety of employees, etc., by requiring common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their cars with 
automatic couplers and continuous brakes, etc., approved March 
2, 1893. It is an amendment to the law to make better reports of 
injuries. 

r, SULLIVAN, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Iowa moves 
that the Senate take a recess until quarter of 3 o'clock. 

Mr. ALLISON, I modify that, and move that we take a recess 
until 3 o'clock. 2 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate took a recess until 3 o'clock p. m. 

At the expiration of the recess the Senate reassembled, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. R. 130) making an emergency appropria- 
tion for the repair of certain roads and bridges in the District of 
Columbia. 

The N also announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 201) donating a condemned cannon to the 
Commandery in Chief of the Sons of Veterans, United States of 
America; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 3616) to authorize the payment of traveling allowance 
to enlisted men of the regular and volunteer forces when dis- 
char by order of the Secretary of War and stated by him as 
entitled to travel pay; 

A bill (H. R. 156) granting a pension to Lene E. Patterson; 

A bill (H. R. 737) granting a pension to Cynthia A. Middleton; 

A bill (H. R. 1230) granting a pension to Hannah Kenneily; 

A bill (H. R. 3068) granting an increase of pension to Evan M, 
Woodward; 

A bill (H, R. 3252) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Somerville Lion; 

A bill (H. R. 4455) granting a pension to Louise Weider; 

A bill (H. R. 4456) granting a pension to Alice A. Hartz: 

13 pa (H. R. 4571) granting an increase of pension to Helen 
auck; 

A bill (H. R. 4577) granting an increase of pension to John D. 


Craig; 
A bill (H. R. 4627) granting a pension to Rachel M. Harvey; 
A bill (H. R, 4650) granting a pension to Sarah Parrish: 
A bill (H. R. 4898) granting a pension to Frank A. W. Shaw; 
A bill (H, R. 4991) granting a pension to Maria V. Sperry; 
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A bill (H. R. 4942) granting a pension to Lidia A. Stockwell; 
A bill (H. R. 4992) granting an increase of pension to Susan 


Buntin; 
sa 15 (H. R. 5330) granting an increase of pension to Uri S. 
eith; 
A bill (H. R. 5439) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
B. Holland; 
A bill (H. R. 5555) granting a pension to Virginia Hull; 
A bill (H. H. 5894) granting an increase of pension to Nathaniel 
20 alt CHL R. 6151) to Zylpha J. Kell 
i R. granting a pension ylpha J. Kelly; 
KA nn Sa R. 6829) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
. Crosby; 
25 bill (H. R. 7158) granting an increase of pension to Levi 8. 
Srrot; 
8 (H. R. 7159) granting an increase of pension to Wesley 
. er; 
A bill (H. R. 8114) granting a pension to Annie E. Bell; 
A bill (H. R. 8157) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


"A bill (H. R. 8217) granting a pension to Josephine B. Wood; 
; 2 (H. R. 8670) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 

Watts; 

A bill (H. R. 8765) for the relief of John C., Smith; 
aS bill (H. R. 8829) granting an increase of pension to John P. 

epper; 

‘A bili (H. R. 9898) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
J. Trussler; 

A bill (H. R, 10071) granting an increase of pension to Mary W. 


ark; 

ein bill (H. R. 10082) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
iver; 
A a (H. R. 10235) granting an increase of pension to George 


end; 
A bill q H. R. 10742) granting a pension to Wilburn W. Tester- 
man; an 
A bill (H. R. 10815) granting an increase of pension to Lucius 
K, Smalling. 
DONATION OF A CONDEMNED CANNON. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution which has just been received 
from the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res, 201) donating a condemned can- 
non to the Commandery in Chief of the Sons of Veterans, United 
States of America, was read the first time by its title. 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. The Senator from Indiana asks 
for the present consideration of the joint resolution, 

Mr. S AN. Iobject. 

Mr, PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I should like to know if 
that has any reference to the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in the other House? [Laughter.] 

r. LINDSAY. I hope that the Senator from Mississippi will 
withdraw his objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The joint resolution will be 
read at length, 

: The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as fol- 
ows: 

Resol ete, 8 ` 
e 
of the Sons of Veterans, United States of America, on 
demned cannon captured from or surrendered by ee 
American war: Provided, That the Governmen 
connection with the delivering of said cannon. 

The PRESIDENT protempore, Is there objection tothe present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SULLIVAN, I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope the Senator from Mississippi will 
not object. I make a personal appeal to him on account of the 
personal amenities and relations between us to let it go through. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. A very small bill that I had here has been 
two or three times brought up for consideration and without rea- 
son I was cut off. I do not believe in the expiring hours of the 
Senate measures should be considered in this way, and therefore 1 
suggested that a resolution be passed that nothing else but confer- 
ence reports shall be considered. I think that is a proper thing 
todo. For that reason I adhere to my objection. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I did not object to the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, without fully recognizing the 
great merits of the claim of the Senator from Mississippi as pre- 
sented in his small bill for the payment of 100 bushels of corn 
which were seized by the naval brigade in issippi in 1862, 
I objected to its consideration. Upon further reflection and in- 
formation and also upon a knowledge of the importance of this 
condemned cannon being delivered to the State of Indiana, I a 
preciate the fact that I should not have objected. If it will facili- 
tate the passage of the joint resolution which the Senator from 


0 
during the 8 - 
be at no pate oor 


Indiana desires to have considered, I desire now in a public way 
to N 8 to the bill vh See Som Mis- 
sissi nes put upon its passage or the payment to some 
of ee of Mississippi for 100 bushels of corn which, I think, 
in 1862 were seized by the naval brigade in Mississippi, and for 


which payment has never been rendered. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. President, so far as that is concerned, I 
really donot know just what the basis of that claim was. It might 
have been a hundred bushels of corn, it might have been more. 
I do not care anything about that. Itis a bill that has been fre- 
quently reported favorably, and it has passed the House, and was 
unanimously reported here. 

Mr. CHANDLER. We will pass it. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I thought when I tried three or four times 
to get that bill passed and was cut off by motions to take a recess 
ane by motions to adjourn, that the time had come when mem- 
bers were moving in this way, not for the purpose of facilitating 
the public business, but merely to get rid of any business and to 
bring about an adjournment early, that I would thenceforth ob- 
ject to any further business. me 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope the Senator will allow the joint 
resolution to be passed. 4 

Mr.SULLIVAN. Iwithdraw my objection to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi ask for the consideration of the bill to which he referred? - 

. SULLIVAN. I shall ask for its consideration after the 
joint resolution has been passed, $ : 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. e Senator from Mississippi has with- 
drawn his objection to the joint resolution? 

Mr. SULLIVAN, I have done so. ; 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. 1 ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STANLEY SNODGRASS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from 3 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 

(H. R. 3799) for the relief of Stanley Snodgrass, of Jefferson 
County, Miss. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. eee to pay Stanley Snodgrass, heir and 
distributee of Mrs. M. 5. Snodgrass, late of Jefferson County, 
Miss., $100 for corn taken from her for the use of the Federal 
forces at Brunsburg, Jefferson County, Miss., on the 27th of Feb- 


ruary, 1864. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask leave to call up from the table the con- 
current resolution of the House of Representatives relating to final 
adjournment. : 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of ras leap {the Senate concurring), That the 
SC SR ES a a 
a Wednesday, the 6th 1 of June, at o'clock p. m. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move toamend the resolution by striking out 
„Wednesday“ and inserting “Thursday,” by striking out öth“ 
and inserting “7th,” and by striking out ‘‘3 o'clock ” and insert- 
ing 4.90 o’clock;” so as to read: 

Thursday, the Tth day of June, at 4.30 o'clock p. m. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
the resolution as amended. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Before the resolution is put upon its passage, 
I desire to submit a few remarks to the Senate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let us pass the resolution first. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Very well; I will let the resolution be passed 
and take the floor afterwards, 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vote by which we agreed to adjourn at half past 
4 and to substitute 5 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa for a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the concurrent resolution was passed? The Chair hears 
none, and the concurrent resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON, I move to insert “5 o'clock” instead of half 
past 4 o'clock. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of resentatives, by Mr. W, J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 10302) to amend an act to promote the safety of em- 
ployees, etc., by requiring common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to equip their cars with automatic couplers and con- 
tinuous brakes, etc., approved March 2, 1893. 

The message also announced- that the House recedes from its 
5 to amendment numbered 9, and agrees to the same, 
to the bill (H. R. 10450) appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other pur- 

8; recedes from its disagreement to amendments numbered 

, 51, 52, and 53, and agrees to the same. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the S er of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 1965) granting an increase of pension to John 


Lonergan; 
A bill (H. R. 2392) granting a pension to Daniel Davis; 
A bill (H. R. 2398) granting a pension to Andrew Jackson; 
A bill (H. R. 3526) granting a pension to James M. Ellett; 
A bill (H. R. 3767) granting an increase of pension to John W. 


. z 

1 ill (H. R. 4241) granting an increase of pension to Melissa 
A bill (H. R. 4879) granting an increase of pension to D, Cyrus 

Holdridge; 

on bill (H. R. 5120) granting an increase of pension to John S, 
g ; 
A bill (H. R. 5444) granting an increase of pension to Albert 


A bill (H. R. 5647) granting a pension to Amanda Hurd: 
A bill (H. R. 5673) granting an increase of pension to Ellen A, 


Spalding; z : 
A bill (H. R. 8141) granting a pension to Sarah J. Peddycoart; | 


A bill (H. R. 8254) granting an increase of pension to Marie L. 


Apgar; 
3 bill (H. R. 8689) granting an increase of pension to Isaac B. 
oyt; 
ae bill (H. R. 9093) granting an increase of pension to Joseph L. 
omas; 
A bill (H. R. 9207) granting a pension to John F. Kelly; 
A bill (H. R. 9481) granting an increase of pension to James 
derson; 
A bill (H. R. 9701) granting a pension to Jonah Duncan; 
A bill (H. R. 9749) granting a pension to Melissa A. Trulock; 
A bill (H. R. 10616) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 


Meade; 

or era R. 10878) granting an increase of pension to Ida J, 
eixo H 
A bill (H. R. 10D) granting an increase of pension to James 


8 n; an 
A bill (H. R. 11599) to amend an act to incorporate the Supreme 
Lodge of the Knights of Pythias. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 10302) to amend an act to promote the safety of 
employees, etc., by requiring common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce to equip their cars with automatic couplers and 
continuous brakes, etc., a ved March 2, 1893, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, I was gratified to learn that 
the House of Representatives has become convinced that the pro- 
vision made by the Senate for the continuanceof the hydrographic 
work aa args of the Navy Department will not involve necessa- 

ily or y the exploration of Vermilion River, Illinois, by the 


battle ship Oregon or by anyother of our great naval war engines, 


and has at last reached the conclusion that the Senate provision 
may be adopted without serious detriment to the work of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Mr. President, treating this matter from a serious standpoint, 
I regret to say that I find printed in the RECORD this morning 


certain correspondence between the Navy Department and others | tel 


who are not members of the Navy Department, and certain ex- 
hibits furnished by the Navy Department, and certain deductions 
founded on that correspondence, the tendency and purpose of 
which was to reflect on the character of a naval officer who stands 
the equal of any officer of his rank in the American Navy or in 
any navy, whose character for all that makes up the gentleman, 
for all that makes up the man who has a sensitive regard for 
truth, has been ruthlessly assailed, and the assault sent out this 
morning to the country through the RECORD of the Congress of 


the United States, On this correspondence, as the basis therefor, 
this statement was made: 


The answer came: 
There is nothing! nothing! nothing! I knew that was a falsehood, in sub- 
tance, if not in letter, 

This statement, read in connection with this correspondence, 
shows that the charge of falsehood was intended to be fixed on 
Commander C. C. Todd, of the Navy, an officer who served in the 
Spanish war with distinction, who never proved unequal to 
any duty imposed on him by his position in the Navy, a man who 
since e eres war was sent ta explore the Amazon, and who 
ney 3 thanks and commendation for the magnificent work 

e did. 

Now, let us see on what this charge of falsehood rests. . 

The letter relating to the reduction by the House of Represent- 
atives of the amount appropriated by the Senate seems for hydro- 
graphic purposes to have been sent out to other subordinates in 
the Navy connected with the Bureau of Equipment. Their atten- 
tion was called to the facts, first, that the appropriation made by 
R Senato of $100,000 had been reduced to $10,000. And, again, 


5. While the Appropriations Committee seem to be taking the ground that 
economy in this is needed, it will appear later in the session that, whereas 
$090,000 has been knocked off this appropriation for surve , $400,000 is added 
to that of the Coast Survey for the coming year; so that economy surely can 
not enter A ge the question. 


V can do it best and quickest 

(and that is the Navy, without question) in the new 

the Coast Survey to do the work which it was intended it should — 
is, our own coasts, which they have not finished and do not intend to do. 

Possibly the circulation of this letter was a breach of one of the 
regulations of the Navy ent, but it was not a contempt of 
the Congress of the United States. It was intended to influence 
legislation, but we know that there is nota de ent of goy- 
ernment that does not seek to influence the legislation relating to 
that department, 

The real objection to this letter was that it stated truths which, 
presented to the country, could not but provoke public condemna- 
tion of the reduction of the 8 We had found a hid- 
den reef in Asiaticseas which thecharts did not locate. We found 
it with the cruiser Charleston. That cost three or four million dol- 
lars, and having made the discovery of the reef we lost the ship 
and armament, and were lu in not losing the crew. 

TheNa ent thought it good policy to revise the Spanish 
charts, and to correctly locate these hidden reefs and to search for 
them in a legitimate way, instead of discovering their location 
through the loss of a battle sip or an armed cruiser, 

The correspondence bein ed for, the Secretary wrote to the 
Bureau of 1 5 ps and Captain Todd responded, not to the 
Secretary of the Navy, but to Chief of the Bureau of Equip- 
ment, with this letter: 


HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, Washington, D. C., April 25, 1900. 
Sin: Referring to the letter to the Secretary of the Navy from Bey Hon. 


J. G. CANNON, chairman of the Appr ons 
sentatives, dated * 21, 1900, as letters, te etc., to chambers of 
0 


commerce, boards of trade, corporations, and individuals outside of Washing- 
ton, etc., a careful examination of the files of this office shows that no letters 
or rer eigen have been sent from this office to chambers of commerce, boards 
of e, corporations, and individuals outside of Washin 

appropriations for and legislation to the H: c Office or the 
work of ocean and lake surveys since February 2, 1000. 


y: ©. ©. TODD, 
Commander, United States Navy, Hydrographer. 
The CHIEF oF THE BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT, 
vy Department. 

This response is taken hold of and charged to be false, because 
in the office in charge of Todd the fact was known that the circu- 
lar had been sent out, not to boards of trade, not to chambers of 
commerce, not to corporations, not to private individuals, but to 
officers of the Navy and employees of the Hydrographic Bureau. 
The latter was literally true. 

When Captain Todd sent this letter to his superior he sent with 
it this written statement. 

This statement, to all intents and purposes, was as much a part 
of eee as if it had been incorporated in the body thereof. It 
rea us: 


concerning 


[Memoranäum.] z 
HYDROGRAPHIO OFFICE, April 25, 1900. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Equipment: 
In connection with the letter this day addressed to you concerning letters, 
to uals, etc., as to ponang legislation ro- 
lating to the 3 Office, I would state that office has kept the 
thereof tion 
lake surveys in 


y might deem proper mi 
has been done in the interests of this office, in the inter- 
ests of the Department, and of the country. 

O. C. TODD, 
Commander, United States Navy, Hydrographer, 


The letter, with the memorandum that accompanied it, which 
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was addressed to the identical officer to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, told the whole story just as the facts existed; and instead 
of there being sone on which to draw the deduction that Todd 
was guilty of falsehood or concealment or p tion or a want 
of candor, the two papers when read together show that he made 
the statements that any other bea and truthful gentleman 
would have made under the circumstances; yet it goes out, in an 

_ official publication made by the Con; of the United States, that 
Captain Todd has been branded with the charge of falsehood— 
not mere want of candor, but unqualified falsehood. The lan- 
guage which imputes falsehood to this gallant officer is: 

There is nothing! nothing! nothing! I knew that was a falsehood, in sub- 
stance if not in letter. 

Isubmit to any upright, honorable gentleman whether, when 
this memorandum and that letter are read together, Todd con- 
cealed anything, whether he stated anything that was false, 
= he prevaricated, or whether he was guilty of want of 
candor. 

I know nothing about what happened after this letter and 
memorandum left the hands of Todd; but I do know this, that if 
anybody is guilty of falsehood, which I deny; if anybody is guilty 
of prevarication; if an near coe be charged with a want of can- 
dor, it is not Commander Chapman C, Todd, who told the whole 
story just as an honest and upright man would have told it, 

Senators can not appreciate the attitude of a gallant gentleman 
and sensitive officer when met with an official publication by the 
Congress of the United States imputing er him the charge of 

unworthy of crédit. He has no relief, no remedy; he can 

be held to answer everywhere for what he may say, either in 

or in writing; but if he attempts to resent c like 

t made on the floor of either House of Con „he is amenable 
to trial by a court-martial for breach of naval discipline. 

The offense of Commander Todd is that in the circular letter 
he stated the whole truth. The crime he committed was in tell- 
ing the truth and holding up those who were obstructing the 

islation provided for by the Senate; with either carrying out 
0 tions to another branch of the Government service or else of 


advocating legislation so preposterous on its face as to excite the | Duffi 


condemnation and derision of every man of intelligence under 
whose observation it might come. 

This much I have felt called on to say in behalf of Commander 
Todd. Heisa citizen of my town; his father was my friend; I 
have known him since his boyhood; I am proud of his record, 
and feel that it is my duty to make for him the defense that his 
— debars him from making and which troth and common 

irness require. 

Todd er re technically violated a Navy tion, but I 
repudiate the charges of falsehood so recklessly made against him. 
and place in the RECORD the memorandum he sent with his offi- 
5 . so that the antidote may go to the country with 

e n. 

r. LODGE, Mr. President, the decision of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the matter of the surveys makes it needless to 
discuss that question, as I had intended to it there had been a fur- 
ther disagreement, but there are matters in connection 
with the subject which I desire to put in the RECORD. 

This attack on the hydrographic survey has been made in the 
name of economy. Every one, Mr. President, has great respect 
for honest efforts to be economical in the Government expendi- 
tures, but I want to show, as I can in a single word, what that 
economy really is, 

The proposition of the House was to cut down the approp tiation 
for hy: phic surveys by $90,000, and they added to the ap- 
propriations for the Coast Survey—I read from the official report 
of the sundry civil bill just passed—$317,602. That is what the 
economy amounts to. y cut off $90,000 and added $317,602. 
It is all an illustration of the point I made in to the sur- 
veys the other day. The whole effort has been to down the 
8 Survey ot the Navy in order to extend the functions 
of the t Survey. 

In that connection I desire, if there be no objection, to print in 
the RECORD certain memoranda which I have provers in regard 
to the matter, which I shall not detain the te by reading. 
They contain a list of the little Coast Survey navy, which the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] described the 
oe day, and they give some very useful information in regard 

oi 

The papers referred to are as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE COAST SURVEY. 

President Cleveland's first annual m to Congress, December 8, 1885 
alia Pg aia Con first session), contained the following: 

i service ( Coast and etic Survey) has never regulated 
by anything but the most indefinite legal enactments and the most unsatis- 
factory rules, It was many years sanctioned, apparently for a pu: 0 
regarded as temporary. and Dalated to & survey of our coast. Having ained 
a placo in the appropria! @ it has ually to 
itself powers and objects not contemplated in its creat: on, and extending 
its operations until it sadly needs ative attention.“ 

In the fourteen years which have passed since the above was written the 


legal enactments affecting the Coast Survey have been even more indefinite 
than before and have served as a cover for the extension of operations and 

ts of its powers ser tng the limits existing at the time of Presi- 
eveland’s denunciation of its methods. 


dent 
No legislative enactment whatever gave anthority to the Coast Survey to 
issue a of the island of Porto Rico in October, 1898, months before the 


with Spain. 
phic Office chart No. 
© unlawful extension 


rmi > 
it The full commitment of the Government to the completion of the entire 
waits only the authorization of the establishment of a subofiice 


Secretary. 
An item of the same sundry civil bill contained in four lines of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD has been sufficient authority for this service to set 


aside the existing laws and— 

(1) To a of officers for service in the vessels of the 
Coast Survey and solecism of 
shoulder knots and omit 
the fact thai 
fessional uniform. 

(2) And to place these civil officers in military command over petty oM- 
cers and e: men of the 3 

(3) And to assign as commanding officers of these vessels landsmen not 
qualified or licensed to have charge of vessels at sea. 
The following is a list of the employees of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
termed “ officers” by the Bopertutentent thereof: 


Roster of officers of United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Henry S. Pritchett, Superintendent. ] 


bed for these civilian employees and pro- 


ASSISTANTS. 
Baur, L. A Granger. F. D. Preston, F. D. 
Baylor, J. B. Hayford, J. F. Rodgers, A. F. 
fi Hodgkins, W. C. tt, O. A. 
Braid, A. Marindin, H. L. Sinclair, C. H. 
Dickens, E. F. Morse, F. Tittmann, O. H. 
eld, Mosman, A. T. Wain ht, D. B. 
Eimbeck, Nelson, J. Weiker, P. A. 
Ferguson, O. W. Ogden, H. G. Winston, I. 
Forney, 8. Perkins, F. W. 
Gilbert, J. J. Pratt, J. F. 
JUNIOR ASSISTANTS. 
Bontelle, J. B. Fi H. F. Ritter, H. P. 
Bowie. W. French, 0. B. Smith, 
2 W. Lathan, E. B. 
Fairfield, W. Little, F. M. F. 
Faris. R. L. McGrath, J. E. Yates, C. C. 
Flower, G. L. Putnam, G. R. Young, F. A. 
AIDS. 
Denson, H. C Frisby, E. R. Tilton, B. E. 
Derrickson, R. B. Rhodes, H. W. Weld, F. F. 
JUNIOR AIDS. 
B F. H. Mitchell, H. C. Severs, R. 
Burger, Noble, C. W. Sourinne, V. 
Fleming, J. A. Phelps, G. 8. 
ACTING AIDS, 
Crist, F. G Sanger, W. Vieth, E. 
ACTING JUNIOR AIDS. 
C. F. Roeth, A. C. L. Westdahl, L. H. 
Earle, S. Wainwright, D. B., jr. 
FIRST WATCH OFFICERS. 
. hie E H. 8 2 88 N 
Crow reen, omas, G. F, 
Downe. Lyle, V. R. 
OTHER WATCH OFFICERS. 
Apple W. G Fitzgerald, C. W. Moser, R. McD. 
Du som, W Lewis, ae Proctor, W. B. 
nn, J. 8 r, W. 
Dutton, A. H. McGrath, J. H. Thompson, C. A. 
ENGINEERS. 
Ely, H. Goldsborough, J. T. Sullivan, J. 
Fiannery, M. F. Hopkins, L. . 
SURGEONS, 
Di E. E. Markoe, W. W. Ulrich, J. H. 
eee R. H. — — J. J. h, 
Marchand, G. E. Shepherd, J. E. 
DRAPTSMEN. 
Bauman, W. Nespital, W. C. F. Pfau, J. 8. 
RECORDERS. 
Barron, C. D. Giacomini, A. F. * McGregor, J. A. 


Among the names of the 20 watch officers contained in this “roster,” 17 
upon the records of the Navy Department. 
ine of these held volunteer commissions during the war with Spain. 
Nothing in their letters of Se ego examinations, or reports of fitness 
indicate that they are qualified for the position of h Grographio surveyors, 
and their ages, averaging over 37 years, militate 8 t 
such. It is safe to say tif they were in the Navy now they would not be 
ed as qualified for the duty of h surveying. 

he 8 other names appear on the muster rolls of the Navy, and most of 
these men are well known to officers of the Navy who have served on the 
Coast Survey vessels in the last ten years. These men, whose ave: 
is 35 years, were recorders, draftsmen, and clerks, and borne on the 


usefulness as 


age 
avy 
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rolls as pay officers. Their work, which was done under the direct super- 
vision of naval officers, never included any duty g to taking charge 
of the deck or of boat surveys or to the cominand of seamen. 

Notwithstanding an item of the last sundry civil bill reads for the pa 
and subsistence of professional seamen acting as executive officers ana 
mates,“ six of these “ first-watch officers’ and “other watch officers,” as they 
are designated on the roster of officers of the Coast Survey, are borne on the 
rolls of the Navy as enlisted men, and paid from the “ pay of the Aer 

Upon these 20 “professional seamen” devolves the execution of the hydro- 
graphic surveys which are outlined in the report of the superintendent as 
extending from Porto Rico to the Philippinesand from Tutuila to Cape Nome. 

Previous tothe Spanish-American war the accuracy of all charts issued by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey for maritime purposes was vouched for by 
the hydrographic inspector of the Survey, an officer of the Navy. 
These charts also bore the names of the surveyors, which in most instances 
were naval officers. Recently, however, the charts issued by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey bear the name only of the superintendent, who is neither a 
seaman nor a surveyor. 

The value of a chart depends upon the reliability of the survey from which 
it ismade, Under the present régime of the Coast Survey the surveys for 
charts issued are made by pore who are without experience in the per- 
formance of their duties, and who hold their tions by the favor of a 
bureau. The average length of service of the chief of this Bureau is about 
four years. Such charts will never command the confidence of naval officers. 


THE TENDENCY OF DUPLICATION OF PUBLIC WORK IN THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT AND THE 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


The act makin: . for the naval service, approved March 3, 
1899, authorizing the 
t the coasts and harbors psf the Philippine Archi 


lyin 
The act making Bea gy for the sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
8, 1899, provides the Coast and etic Survey of 
the ury . with an appropriation for 3 ie diture 
8 for and incident to the survey of States and 
0 


oy direct terms te Execu- 
tiye Departments of the Government to enter the same field of work. As to 
which of these Departments should be charged with the further prosecution 


of the marine hydrographic surveys of thecoasts of the itoy nogaid insu- 
lar possessions of the United Sta or as to whether there should be a divi- 
sion of the field of work between the two, is a question of economics that 


Congress is called u e. 

2. As the unde: g is essentially ship work, its assignment to the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey of the Treasury Department would necessitate the 
repair of the older vessels of the survey, the building or purchase of new 
ones, and the appropriation of large sums to man them, ess the applica- 
tion of sections 4686, and 4687 be revived under the construction that the 
term “coasts of the United States” under Title LVI of the Revised Statutes 
may include the coasts of Cuba and Porto Rico and their minor outlying 
islands, and of Guam, and the Hawaiian and Philippine islands. 

In House Document No. 12, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session, “Letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting estimates of appropriations 
required for the service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1 Yo np neler 
287, the Coast and Geodetic Survey has submitted estimates of $30,000 for the 
repair and procurement of surveying vessels, and of $182,745 for the personnel 
to man them, or $262,745 in all, for such purposes, above its current annual 
appropriations; evidently upon the ground that the services of the Army 
aaa Nayy, as abi agi for in the statutes just referred to, are not at present 

that the provisions of Title LVI of the Revised Statutes do 


yvailable, or e 
< be executed under the appropriations tha 


not apply to the surveys 


3. On the other hand, there are strong natural and economic reasons why 
these nk by big the insular ons should — pe tothe Navy: 
a) The work is mainly of a nautical character, and the Navyis a nautical 


05 The experience gained will diffuse through the na val service a knowl- 
edge of the waters surveyed, which will react as a measure of security in the 
navigation of the vessels of the Navy. 

(c) The sum total of the experience of the nation in marine hydrographic 
surveying is lodged in the Navy, for, under the proyisions of the statutes by 
which officers and en men of the Navy have been detailed for service 
under the Coast Survey, practically ajl of the hydrographic surveys of the 
costs of the United States have been executed by the Navy. 

(d) This total of experience represents an investment on the part of the 
people of the United States which they are entitled to employ to their ad- 


vantage. 

te) Phe Navy has ships ready to assign to the work and in sufficient num- 
ber to carry the surveys forward with effective progress. 

(J) If vessels of the naval service must continue to visit and remain at the 
insular ons, upon what economic und could they be excluded from 
n ublic work in these waters which may be ormed by them at 
asmall additional expense above the cost of their ordinary maintenance, but 
8 Would otherwise require relatively large expenditures from the pub- 

ic revenues? 


4. Both of these Departments have entered upon the work of surveying the 
coasts of the new possessions. The Navy has 2 vessels engaged in ing 
surveys in Cuba, 1 in the outlying islands eastward of Porto Rico, 1 in the 
Ha Islands, and 1 at Guam; and orders have been issued for the pre 
ration of 6 of the naval vessels in the Philippine Islands to commence the 
surveys of those waters. The Coast and etic Survey has 1 vessel en- 
recs in making surveys on the south coast of Porto Rico, and 1 in the 

awaiian Islan Thus far no case has arisen in which vessels of the two 
Departments have surveyed the same ground, and there has been no actual 
duplication of the field work. 

But in the construction of nautical charts by these two Departmentsa 
public evil has arisen in that the Government has been called upon to pay for 
NA iene sets of charts of Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam, and the Hawaiian Islands, 
1 pagas the provisions of sections 431 and 432 of the Revised Statutes, the 

avy 7 
e e 3 S m 5 cee Guam, and 1 3 saan 
under the statutory authority “to cause to repared at the Hydrographic 
Office + + + unk fog rhe aud nautical books relating to and 5 in 
navigation, and to publish and furnish them to navigators at the cost of 
prin and papar 8 

7. It is doubtful whether the Coast and Geodetic Survey has any authority 
of law to construct or publish any charts excepting those resulting from its 
own surveys, and before March 3, 1599, its surveying operations were not 
authorized to be extended to the newly acquired possessions of the United 


t are 


rtment had 8 ago constructed and published, fromthe best 
ba, Por 


States; yet in 1896 Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart No, 482, the island of 
Cuba, was published from Spanish surveys which had already been made 


available to the Government and the people of the Inited States in Navy 
Department Chart No, 1550. In the same Tea and before the Treasury De- 
ment had done any suryeying in tho West Indies, Coast and Geodetic 
hart No. 910, the island of Porto Rico, was published in practical duplica- 
tion of Navy a en Chart No. 1001, which has been on issue by the 
Hydrographic Office since 1897 and has the latest information incorporated 
into it. In the same year and before the ury Department had done any 
surveying in the Hawaiian Islands, Coast and Geodetic Chart No. 4100, the 
Hawalian Islands, was published, duplicating Navy Department Chart No. 
1368, of the Hawaiian Islands, which had been issued by the Hydrographic. 
Office since 1893, And again, in 1900, and without ever having done any sur- 
veying whatever at the island of Guam, the Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
republished, in Chart No. 4202, the information that is represented in Navy 
2 Chart No. 1746, Which the Hydrographie Office has been issuing 
since 1808. 


Mr. LODGE. I have letters here from the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company; William Diamond Company, shipping and 
commission merchants of New York; the Boston Insurance Com- 

any, who are large marine underwriters; Flint & Co., of New 
ork; the Insurance Company of North America at Philadelphia, 
also marine underwriters. 

Two of these letters I desire to print in the RECORD. The others 
are substantially repetitions of them. I will read only one, that 
2 the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company; which is as 

ollows: 


AMERICAN-HAWATIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
BOWLING GREEN OFFICES, 11 BROADWAY, 

New York, April 28, 1900. 
to respectfully invite your attention to that provision of the 
naval eye haere bill relating to the transfer of the work of the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Department to the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
under the Treasury Department. 
ipowners and as charterers of many American ships, we wish to 
connection that we do not believe that such a transfer would be 

We are of the opinion that the method and manner of making surveys 
is more efficient when the work is performed under the direction of naval 
officers than under civilian employees ere by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. We believe, too, that the chartsfurnished by the Hyd aphic Office 
of the Navy Department are more réliable than those ob ed from the 
Coast and etic Survey. 

Many of our 4 piy pobween this coast and the Pacificportsof the United 
States, including Haw: Our interests also extend to the West Indies and 
the Philippines, and we believe that these new possessions would be more 
suitable ana ry, suryeyed by the Hydrographic Office of the Navy De- 


Sin: We 


nc ers the Coast and Geodetic Survey, to which it is proposed to 
er wor! 

Naturally, large shi; houses like our own are most deeply interested 
in this matter. outside of the Navy, marine underwriters and Ship- 
owners have virtually the only interests at stake, and we trust our views of 


this subject, derived, as they are, from long years of observation and per- 
sonal knowledge, will be given due consideration. 

The value of a chart is dependent almost entirely upon the survey from 
which it is made. It will doubtless be astonishing to you to know that the 
surveys as made by the Coast and Geodetic eed are made by employees 
who have had little or no experience in the performance of their duties. 
Such charts donot command the confidence of American ship owners or 
masters, while, on the other hand, we have every confidence in charts pub- 
lished by the Navy Department. 

We think this feature of the bill should be defeated, and that all survey- 


ing should be done under the tion of naval officers who are thoroughly 
competent and well equipped to perform the duties assigned them. 
Very respectfully, yours, 


AMERICAN-HAWAITAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
H. E. D. JACKSON, Secretary. 
Hon. HENRY C. LODGE. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


T shall also print the letter from the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany. The others, as I have said, are merely repetitions, and I 
will omit them, 


Boston INSURANCE COMPANY, Boston, April 39, 1900. 
DEAR Sin; Our attention has been called to the provision of the naval 8 
ropriation bill relating to the transfer of the work of the Hydrographic 
peo of the Navy Department, and as we believe that such transfer would 


be to the preju of the best interests of the mercantile marine of this 
country, we beg respectfully to ask your attention and consideration of our 
pl 


ea. 

We believe that the method and manner of making surveys is more effi- 

cient when the work is performed under the direction of naval officers than 

vilian 8 of the Treasu: rai pokey eam and that the charts 
y' 


8 Office of the avy Department are more re- 
liable than those obtained from the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
i ions of the United States in the West 


The value of a chart is dependent almost 5 Lane ey an 
avy Departmen vo 


not be favorably acted 
Yours, truly, 


Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, Washington, D. C. 


I wish to call attention to these letters and to put these matters 
in the RECORD, because it is an illustration of the evil to which I 


C. A. FULLER, 
Vice-President. 


1900. 
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very briefly called attention the other day in a debate of the sun- 
dry civil bill, and that is, the multiplication of these surveys add- 
ing up and duplicating the work. If economy is needed—and I 
have no question that it is greatly needed—it is not to be found in 
adding largely to the appropriations of one of these surveys, but 
it is to be found in concentrating the land surveys under the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the water surveys the coast and deep- 
water surveys alike—under the Secretary of the Navy, and to 
have one competent head of each survey. We shall then get bet- 
ter results with less expenditure, but now under the presentsystem, 
with all these different surveys competing for the public money, 
we have such struggles as this Congress has witnessed in its clos- 
ing hours. We have been kept in session twenty-four hours longer 
than was necessary by this effort of one survey to get additional 
money and to break down another. It is not creditable to the 
Government to have such a situation as this exist. The subject 
ought to be taken up by Congress, and intelligent concentration 
should be effected. 

The naval officer, who has been so well defended by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Linpsay], against whom this attack has 
been made, and who has been suspended from bis office, has to 
suffer severely if he even sends outa circular; but we all know 
that no punishment falls upon the civilian suryeys if they take 
members of Congress off on Government ships and use every effort 
to secure their own increased appropriations, 

Iam not attacking any man for seeking to aggrandize the de- 
partment under his charge; but I do object, Mr. President, to this 
attack upon the properly constituted bureaus of the different De- 
partments. If this goes on, weshall see this fight extended. We 
saw the other day an effort to put into the hands of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey the running of a boundary line, and to take it 
out of the hands of the land survey of the Interior Department, 
The next step will be to take from the Army engineers the surveys 
of our rivers and harbors. 

Mr, President, it is not by accident that Congress put these du- 
ties upon officers of the Army and the Navy. They are men 
under military discipline; their future is fixed; their salary is 
established; they are transferred from one duty to another; they 
can get no personal advantage out of it, and they have no need 
or desire to increase the patronage of their offices. I think the 
attempt to break them down, as has been done in the case of the 
Hydrographic Survey, reflects no credit on the men who un- 
dertook it, and I hope, Mr. President, despite the istic 
views of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorr], who has 
made a fight so long against another survey, of which I know lit- 
tle or nothing—despite his imistic views that. nothing can be 
done, I believe that something can be done. I think the matter 
has been brought now forcibly to the attention of Congress, and I 
hope that at the next session we shall take it up and bring about 
that concentration which we so much need, and that we s not 
go on building up four or five little navies and half a dozen sur- 
veys, thus duplicating the work over and over again, and spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollarsand having no decent results 
as the outcome. 

Mr, CHANDLER. Mr. President, I do not wish to repeat any- 
thing which has been said by the Senator- from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LODGE]. I concur fully with his views, and hope that the 
subject may be taken up next winter by Congress and effectually 
dealt with. I only rise to say a word in behalf of Commander 
Todd. He undoubtedly made a mistake in writing the letter 
which he sent out, if he sent it without the knowledge and consent 
of his superiors. So sent, it was contrary to naval. re; tions. 
It was not a sufficient excuse for him that the civil officers em- 
ployed in the Coast and Geodetic Survey had sent out similar let- 
ters on the other side, because there was no rule in the Treasury 
Department which prevented officers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey under that Department from writing as many letters 
Poeng the exercise of infiuence upon Congress as they chose to 

ue. 

Commander Todd, being an officer of the naval establishment. 
did not have that freeman’s privilege, and should not have sent out 
that letter. Moreover, when inquiry was made whether such a 
letter had been sent ont by the Hydrographic Office, he madea 
mistake if he treated the letter which he had sent out as a private 
communication. He, however, did this honestly, and I think he 
has suffered enough in the castigation which he has received in 
the other House of Congress, am glad that no Senator has 
deemed it important to reiterate that attack, because, as the Sen- 
ator from ore [Mr. LIN DSA] has shown us, the record of 
Commander Todd is that of one of the best officers in the Navy. 
1 think he has endured and suffered enough on account of any 
indiscretion he may have committed, and I hope that the Secretar 
of the Navy will deem it the exercise of wisdom as well as of kind- 
ness to relieve this officer from his suspension as soon as the 
first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, which he has offended, 
expires. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
mo (H. R. 4554) granting an increase of pension to Margaret M, 

Ager. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (S. 351) 
granting an increase of pension to Samuel S. White. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the concurrent resolution of the Senate requesting the President 
of the United States to return to the Senate the bill of the Senate 
(S. 306) relating to accounts of United States marshals and clerks 
of the district courts for the Territory of Utah. 

SAMUEL S. WHITE. 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disa. oom vores of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 861) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel S. White, having met, after full and free conference have 
root to recommend and do recommend to their ive Houses as 
follows: ‘ 

That the Senate recede from its d ent to the amendment of the 
House and to an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro 
the House insert twenty;“ and the House agres va th 


J. V. QUAR. z 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
J. H. BROMWELL. 
8. A. DAVENPORT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
IMMIGRATION OFFICE IN NEW YORK CITY, 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I introduced a resolution 
yesterday asking the Secretary of the Treasury for certain infor- 
mation which I now desire to call up and have put upon its pas- 


e, - x 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The resolution was laid on the table, I 
think, by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Not this resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read, 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
PETTIGREW, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, direc 
to send to the Senate all the evidence and reports in relation to an investiga- 
tion of the immigration office in New York City by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I move to amend the resolution by saying 
“send to the Senator from South Dakota.” I do not think the 
Secretary of the Treasury will have time to send the information 
to the Senate, and I want the Senator from South Dakota to have 
the report. Therefore, with the Senator's permission, let the reso- 
Iution be amended, I t. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. ell, Mr. President, I know considerable 
about the matter already, but I prefer to have the information 
come to the Senate, even if the Senator from New Hampshire does 
not get it until next fall. It will do him good whenever he gets it. 
3 . I want the Senator from South Dakota to 

ve it. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the resolution is subject to objection, I de- 
sire to object to it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I withdraw my motion to amend. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I move to proceed to the consideration of 
the resolution. I suppose it is before the Senate anyway, having 
come over from . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEAN in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota moves to proceed to the consideration of 
the resolution submitted by him. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I desire to make a few remarks on the 
resolution. x 

Mr. ALLISON. Let the resolution be again read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be again 


read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution submitted yesterday by 
Mr. PETTIGREW. _ - 

Mr. LODGE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. How is that 
resolution before the Senate, Mr. President? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The resolution comes over from yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is a resolution offered yester- 
day by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. LODGE. It was offered during the morning hour, and the 
morning hour has expired. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. [I offered it yesterday. 
ese PRESIDING OFFICER, The resolution was offered yes- 

rday. 
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Mr. LODGE. But it could only come up during the morning 
hour, 2 206 motion. 


Mr. P REW. I called it up during the morning hour, 
and a motion was made to take a recess pending its consideration, 
and I think it is before the Senate beyond question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota for the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I think the resolution is before the Sen- 
ate, because it came over from yesterday, and was called up by 
me in the morning hour, but the Senate took a recess. 

Mr. ALLISON. There are some things about this resolution 
that I think should be investigated by the Committee on Immi- 

tion, and I trust the Senator will allow it to be referred to 
t committee. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. If a motion is made to refer the resolu- 
tion, and it is a to by vote, I can not help it. 

Mr, ALLISON. I move to refer the resolution if it is before 
the Senate, but I do not know that it is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Dakota 
oe that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolu- 

on. . 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I think it is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is not. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, It came over from 2 and I called 
5 upi in the morning hour to-day; so it certainly before the 
nate. 


Mei ALLISON. Certainly the morning hour expired at 1 
o'clock, 
Mr. SPOONER, It expired if it ever will expire 


Mr. PETTIGREW. at is the decision of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will state the 
question in, the Chair will decide. 

Mr, PETTIGREW. Isay the resolution was introduced yes- 
terday and went over until to-day. I called it up during the 
m hour, and the consideration of it was suspended by a 
motion to take a recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The statement is correct. The 
Chair thinks the Senator has a right to call up the resolution. 

Mr, PETTIGREW. Then it is before the te? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator does not desire to make any 
observations apon the resolution, I will move to refer it to the 
Committee on Immigration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] to refer the resolution. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Now, I wish to make some very brief re- 
marks in 1 to the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 


kota. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I understand there was 
evidence taken before the Industrial Commission in regard to the 
conduct of the immigration office in New York City, that the evi- 
dence tended to show that the permits issued to ships and to im- 
migrants to come to this country by our a were 
nearly one-third greater in number than the number of immi- 
grants from whom the head tax was collected in New York, and 
that an e, Yor has been going on by the Treasury Depart- 
ment which will clear up the facts in the case and determine who 
is res ible. In other words, there are many rumors of corrupt 
practices. I have introduced the resolution for the purpose of 
allowing the Treasury Department to clear up these matters if our 
officers are not derelict in their duties, and if they have been dere- 
lict, to give us that information. I ve much hope the Senate 
will the resolution rather than refer it to a committee, so 
that we can have the information when we meet again next De- 


cember. 

That is all I care to acne the subject. S 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa, to refer the resolution to the Committee 
on igration. 

Mr. 5 One Eee ge President. Such 8 
are special agents of the Department, and, in 
the nature of things, they must be rather of a confidential char- 
acter. As the Secretary of the Treasury, as stated by the Senator, 
is now making an investigation, I hope this resolution may be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration, and the matter can be 
taken up next winter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], to refer the resolution 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RECESS, 

Mr, ALLISON (at 4 o'clock p. m.). I move that the Senate 
take a recess for half an hour. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate took a recess until 
4,30 o'clock p. m., when it reassembl 


PETITIONS. 

Mr. MASON presented a petition of the Lake County Union of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, of Illinois, and 
a petition of the Young Peoples Society of Christian Endeavor of 

aukegan, Ill., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in Army canteens and in all Goy- 
ernment buildings and premises; which were referred'to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

MILLE LAC CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I present the minutes of a meeting of 
a council of the Mille Lac band of Chippewa Indians, held at 
Lawrence, on the Mille Lac Indian Reservation, in the State of 
Minnesota, on the 27th day of May, 1900, protesting against the 
passage of the bill (S. 3396) for the relief of the Mille Lac Chippewa 

dians in the State of Minnesota. I move that it be printed asa 
document, aud referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ACCOUNTS OF DISTRICT COURT OFFICERS IN UTAH. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read: 

To the Senate: 

In com ce witharesolution of the Senate of the 7th instant (the House of 
Representatives concurring) I return herewith the bill of the Senate (S. 3100) 
entitled “An act relating to the accounts of United States marshals and the 
clerks of the district courts for the Territory of Utah." 

McKINLEY. 

JUNE 7, 1900. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I move that the message be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 5 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive business. 
After five minutes spent in executive session the doors were re- 


opened. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of tatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browninc. its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
a bill (H. R. 4177) tocorrect the military record of William t; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the concurrent resolution of the 
Senate indicating June 7, at 5 o'clock p. m., as the day for sine 
die adjournment. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
resolution appointing three members to join a similar committee 
appointed by the Senate to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that the two Houses have completed the 
business of the present session and are ready to adjourn unless 
the President has some other communication to make to them, 
and that the Chair had appointed Mr. PAYNE, Mr. BINGHAM, and 
Mr. RICHARDSON as the members of the committee on the part of 
the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The m further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 4554) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 


M. Badger: 

A bill (H. R. 3799) for the relief of Stanley Snodgrass, of Jeffer- 
son pra Miss. : 

A bill (H. R. 10450) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes; 
55 pn (S. 351) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 8. 


A joint resolution (S. R. 130) making an emergency appropria- 
tion for the repair of certain roads and bridges in the District of 
Columbia; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 201) donating a condemned cannon to 
the Commandery in Chief of the Sons of Veterans, United States 


of America, A 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. ALLISON submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be apxointed by the Chair, to 
join a similar committee 7 by the House of Representatives, to wait 
upon the President of the United States and inform him that the two Houses, 
having completed the business of the present session, are ready to adjourn 
unless the President has some other communication to make to them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. ALLISON and Mr, 
COCKRELL as the committee under the resolution. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 
The bill (H. R. 4177) to correct the military record of William 


1900. 
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Elkert was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
EXCLUSION FROM SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. BURROWS. There seems to bea little lull in business, and 
J ask unanimous consent to consider Senate resolution 384 at this 


e. 

Mr. ALLISON. We have just passed a resolution declaring 
that we have completed the business of the session. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is only an investigation resolution of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan 
asks unanimous consen 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I object. 

Mr. CHANDLER, The resolution ought to be read before ob- 
jection is made. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Isee it before me. 

Mr. BURROWS. I think the Senator from Mississippi will not 
object when he hears it read. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Let it be read. 

Mr. CHANDLER. After the passage of the Snod bill Ido 
not think the Senator from Mississippi ought to object to a mere 
resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I think I ought to object. This is not a 
Snodgrass bill. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Let it be read. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 


resolution. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution directing the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections to inquire and rt whether an enact- 
ment by constitution or otherwise by any State which confers the 
right to vote upon any of its citizens because of their descent, etc., 
and excludes other persons because they are not so descended, 
etc., is in violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. PETTUS. There is, 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is objection. 

Mr. BURROWS. Who objected, Mr. 
jection? I did not hear it. 

. MALLORY. I object. 
Mr. SULLIVAN, Yes, sir; I object. 
. pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi 
objec 

Mr. BACON. I wish to have an opportunity to offer sundry 
amendments as to various States when we take up that resolution. 
I have not time to do it now. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the following acts and joint 
resolution: 

An act (S. 4756) directing the issue of a a of lost check 
drawn by James B. Quinn, major, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, in favor of Henry L. Breneman; 

An act (S. 3616) to authorize the payment of traveling allow- 
ances to enlisted men of the regular and volunteer forces when 
discharged by order of the Secretary of War and stated by him as 
entitled to travel pay; 

An act (S. 351) granting an increase of pension to Samuel S. 
White; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 130) maki 
tion for the repair of certain roads an 
Columbia. 


an emergency appropria- 
bridges in the District of 


FLORA A. DARLING. 


Mr. MASON, Mr. President, some days since I called up the 
bill (S. 1795) for the relief of Flora A, Darling, and the bill was 
read. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be put upon its 


passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mlinois 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill 
which will be read, 

«Mr. MASON, It was read the other day, and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] objected on account of the appropriation 
that was in it. It has been to the Court of Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

Mr. MASON. The bill has been read, but it can be read again, 

Mr. SPOONER. Let it be read again. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and heis hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to Mrs. Flora A. Darling, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $15,683, in full satis- 
faction of all growing out of herarrest, imprisonment, and the seizure 
of her property by military authority at the city of New Orleans, in January, 
1864, while on a -of-truce boat under protection of a safe-conduct given 
her by Maj. Gen. N. P. Banks, then commanding the Department of the Gult. 


ident? Is there ob- 


It has been to the Court of Claims. The bill 
was for $15,000, and the Committee on Claims recommends the 


Mr. MASON, 


* of $5,000. 
r. SPOONER. Is there any finding of the Court of Claims? 

Mr. MASON, There is a finding of the Court of Claims as to 
the facts and the finding has been approved. I will state to the 
Senator 

Mr. SPOONER. I remember all about the case. It is not a 
new case. 

Mr. MASON. Oh, no; it has been reported again and again. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is the finding of the court here? 

Mr. MASON. The finding of the court is embodied in the re- 
port of the committee. The total amount found to be due—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask for the reading of the report. 

Mr. MASON. It is of considerable length. I can state it in 
substance in five minutes. She was on a flag of truce and was 
entitled to protection. A bill was passed several times, and finally 
the case was sent to the Court of Claims, and the amount stated 
was a good deal larger than the amount recommended by the 
committee for payment. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] 
objected at one time, and then withdrew hisobjection. The Sena- 
tor is now entering the Chamber. i 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I object. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr, ALLISON and Mr. COCKRELL, of the joint committee who 
were spoina to wait upon the President of the United States and 
inform him that was ready to adjourn, appeared at the 
bar of the Senate; an 

Mr. ALLISON said: Mr. President, the committee of the two 
Houses appointed by the respective Chairs of the two Houses vis- 
ited the ident and informed him that the two Honses have 
comple 
. he might have some further communication to make. 
reply the President expressed his congratulations to the two 
Houses upon the amount ot business done in so short a period of 
time, and stated that he has no further communication to make. 

THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I take a great deal of 
in offering a resolution and asking for its present 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CARTER in the chair), 
resolution will be read to the Senate for its information. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to Hon. WII- 
LIAM P. FRYE for the dignified, impartial, and cou: manner in which 
he has presidogl over its berations during the present session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolution. 

‘The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and unan- 
imously agreed to. 


easure 
eration. 
The 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The hour of 5 o'clock p. m. having arrived, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore said: Senators, I appreciate ve 
highly this expression of your confidence and approval, but 
think I should thank you rather than you me. Your patient for- 
bearance with me, your uniform kindness to me, have made the 
duty of presiding over your deliberations a pleasure, not a task, 

I wish you agreeable and safe journeys to your homes, and hope 
that our dear Lord will permit you all, us all, to meet here in this 
Chamber next December, 

The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, in accordance with the 
resolution of Congress the Senate stands adjourned sine die, 


NOMINATION, 
Executive nomination received by the Senate June 7, 1900. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL FOR DISTRICT OF ALASKA. 
William L. Distin, of Illinois, to be surveyor-general for the 


district of Alaska, as provided for by an act of Congress approved 
June 6, 1900. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 7, 1900, 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF ALASKA, 

William L. Distin, of Ilinois, to be surveyor-general for the 

district of Alaska. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 

John K. Gladden, of Maryland, to be collector of customs for 

the district of Annapolis, in the State of Maryland, 
POSTMASTER, 

J. B. Black, to be 8 at Butler, in the county of Butler 

and State of Pennsylvania. = 


the business of the session and are now ready to adjourn- : 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


THURSDAY, June 7, 1900, 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
HENRY N. CoupEn, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of June 5 was read and approved. 


REPAIRS OF ROADS AND BRIDGES IN DISTRICT, 


Mr, RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Senate joint resolution 130, mak- 
ing emergency ö for the repair of certain roads and 
bridges in the District of Columbia. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriate out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise a priated, for the repair of county roads and bridges 
ee those in the Rock Creek and the Zoological parks) that were dam- 
aged by the storm of June 2, 1900, the same to be edia available, and 
to be expended under the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. LENTZ., Mr. Speaker, until we can have the Cœur d’Alene 
8 printed we do not need to take any pleasure rides in the 

istrict. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will 
hear mea moment, This is an emergency appropriation. The 
flood a few days ago destroyed Government property; and if this 
Congress adjourns without making this appropriation, still greater 
damage will ensue to the Government property. It is a matter in 
which I have no interest in the world, nor has any other gentle- 
man here, except the interest to see that the Government property 
is preserved. I appeal to the gentleman from Ohio in the interest 
of good legislation to let this joint resolution pass. The Govern- 
ment property will certainly be injured to a very considerable 
extent if left in the condition it now is in, as I am informed by 

the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. They have seen 
me and described its condition. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: * 

H. R. 5765. act relating to section 61 of the revenue act of 
August 28, 1894; 

R. 8141. An act granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah J. Peddy- 
court; 

H. R. 8254. An act to increase the pension of Marie L, Apgar; 

H. R. 8689. An act to provide for payment of 50 per cent addi- 
tional for all work in excess of eight hours per diem for certain 
per diem employees of the Government; 

ath R. 10071. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary W. 
Clarke; 

H. R. 10815. An act to grant a pension to Lucius K, Smalling; 

H. R. 10235. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


Friend; 
H. R. 10616. 


Mead: 
A. R. 10742. An act granting a pension to Milburn W. Tester- 
man; 
H. R. 10865. An act for the relief of John Boller: 
H. R. 10873. An act to increase the pension of Ida J. Peixotto; 
H. R. 11010. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Eastman; 
H. R. 5755. An act for the relief of William Wolfe; 
H. R. 8765. An act for the relief of John C, Smith; 
H. R. 737. An act granting a pension to tha A. Middleton; 
H. R. 1965. An act granting a pension to John Lonergan; 
. An act granting a pension to Daniel Davis; 
. An act granting a pension to Andrew Jackson; 
. An act granting a pension to John R. Johnson; 
. An act granting a pension to Mrs, Sarah Parrish; 
. An act granting an increase of pension to D. Cyrus 


An act granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 


An act granting a pension to Maria V. Sperry; 

An act granting a pension to John S. Coggeshall; 
An act to increase the pension of Albert W. Brush; 
5894. An act to increase the pension of Nathaniel Town- 
. 7158, An act to increase the pension of Levi S. Parrott; 

. 7159. An act to increase the pension to Wesley C. Saw- 
yer: 


A bill (H. R. 4992) for the relief of Mrs. Susan Buntine; 

A bill (H. R. 9701) granting a pension to Jonah Duncan, of 
Pickett County; 

A bill (H. R. 1230) for the relief of Hannah Kennedy; 

A bill (H. R. 4999) to increase the pension of Maj. William H, 
McLyman: i 

A bill (H. R. 5439) granting a pension to Thomas Holland; 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. | Mill 


A bill (H, R. 4455) granting a pension to Louisa Weidner, other- 
wise called Lonisa Milnor; 5 
A bill (H. R. 8157) granting an increase of pension to T. C. 


8; 

A bill (H. R. 3252) for the relief of Sarah Somerville Lion, widow 
of Maj. Thomas W. Lion; 

A bill (H, R. 6151) granting a pension to Zylpha J. Kelly, of 
Aurora, Ind.; 

85 bill (H. R. 10082) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
iver; 

A bill (H. R. 4241) granting a pension to Alverdie Rush; 

A bill (H. R. 8217) granting a pension to Josephine B. Wood; 

A bill (H. R. 5330) granting a pension to Uri S. Keith; 

85 ott (H. R. 6829) granting an increase of pension to John K, 
osby; 

A bill (H. R. 5555) granting a pension to Virginia Hull; 

A bill (H. R. 4942) granting a pension to Lydia A. Stockwell; 
5 A bill (H. R. 8829) granting an increase of pension to John P. 

epper; 

A bill (H. R. 4456) for the relief of Alice A. Hartz, helpless 
child of John Hartz, late a private in Company K, One hundred 
and sixty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. 5647) granting a pension to Miss Amanda Hurd; 
A bill (H. R. 4577) to increase the pension of John D. Craig; 
ae bill (H. R. 4627) granting an increase of pension to Rachel M, 

vey; 


A bill (H. R. 3526) granting a pension to James M. Ellert. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles; in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested: 

H. R. 4749. An act for the establishment, control, operation, and 
maintenance of the Northwestern Branch of the National Home 
125 Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Coeur d’Alene, in the State of 

0 
H. R. 9481. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Anderson; 

H. R. 9093. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
L. Thomas; y 
z er 8670. An act granting an increase of pension to Stephen 

Watts; 

H. R. 5673. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen A. 
Spalding; 

H. R. 2694. An act granting a pension to Maggie D. Chapman; 


and 

H. R. 156. An act granting a penpan to Lena E. Patterson. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the folowing titles; in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested: 

3288. An act for the relief of Daniel Coonan; 

S. 4587. An act granting an increase of pension to Cora Van D, 
Chenoweth; and 

S. 3063. An act for the relief of Charles Hurrle. 

The message also announced that the Senate had still further 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 10450) making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year endin 
June 30, 1901, and for other purposes, numbered 50, 51, 52, an 
53, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and had still 
further disagreed to the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and had agreed to the further 
conference asked by the House on the 1 ere votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. PERKINS, and 
Mr. BUTLER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


REPAIRS OF ROADS AND BRIDGES IN DISTRICT. 


Mr, LENTZ. I want to say that the country is in greater con- 
cern to know what the testimony was at the trial before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in the Coeur d'Alene matter. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ithinknot. I donot think that this bill 
appropriating this amount has anything to do with the Cour 
d’Alene matter. 

Mr. LENTZ. The Republicans who have interfered with the 
printing of this testimony know that all that is necessary is to 
pass a white sheet of pa over the cylinders and have the testi- 
mony printed in full. We have spent about fifteen to twenty 
thousand dollars to bring witnesses here, and we were in the Mili- 
tary Committee room from the 19th of February until the 10th 
of May. The testimony is in type, and the two bills can go to- 
gether or not at all. 

z 1 SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ] ob- 
jec 


1900. CONGRESSIONAL 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read 
the headlines in the second column on the second page of the 
New York Sun of this morning. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In the House—Several exciting colloquies—SvuLzer and Grosvenor in af- 
fectionate embrace, 

Great langhter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
come before the House? 

The SPEAKER. As a matter of personal privilege. 


Mr. Speaker, how does this 


Mr. TERRY. I would like to inquire, Mr. Speaker, whose 
privilege it is? [Laughter. | 
Mr. LENTZ. I hope my colleague will be given an opportunity 


to apologize, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There are some trials and burdens that 
every prblic man is compelled to bear. There are others that it 
is the duty of every public man to submit to, but there are some 
indignities that no public man is compelled to submit to [laugh- 
ter], and this is one of them. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Now I ask the Clerk to turn over to the next column, about 
the middle, and read a single paragraph, which is my vindication 
upon this subject. 

The SPEAKER. It is the duty of the Chair to state that this 
is proceeding by unanimous consent of the House. 

r. LENTZ, Then, Mr. Speaker, until the Cœur d'Alene tes- 
timony is printed [great laughter], I object. 

Now will the gentleman from Ohio consent that the testimony 
in the Cœur d'Alene case may be printed? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that Mr. SULZER wants to deny this whole thing. [Laughter. | 

Mr. KLUTTZ. He is as much ashamed of it as is the gentle- 
man from Ohio. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ] ex- 
pressed the hope that his colleague would have an opportunity to 
apologize, and now he makes objection. The Chair hardly knows 
what course to take. 

Mr. LENTZ. I did not understand until the Chair announced 
that this was a matter of unanimous consent, and now that it re- 
quires unanimous consent, 1 want the mouthpiece of the Admin- 
istration to give me the right to print the Coeur d'Alene testimony. 

Mr, LACEY rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 


Towa rise? 

Mr. LACEY. I want to call attention to the fact that the Dem- 
ocratic convention in Idaho settled the question by resolving in 
favor of the Democratic governor. a 

Mr. LENTZ. I do not believe it. The Democratic convention 
in Shoshone County, the Cæur d’Alene district, repudiated Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg by a large majority, That is the last definite 
information I have on that subject. 

A Mr. GROSVENOR. I make the point of order that I had the 
oor—— 

Mr. LENTZ. I object. 

Mr. GROSVENOR (continuing). On a matter of personal 
privilege; and I only wanta square of newspaper space read. The 
gentleman from Ohio can not take me off the floor. 

1 ae LENTZ. I only want the Coeur d' Alene testimony printed. 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must state that it has not yet been 
decided that this is a matter of personal privilege, unless the arti- 
cle which the gentleman asked to have read should make it such 
a question. Upto this point the Chair does not recognize any 
question of ie 

Mr. GROSVENOR, But I have not concluded the reading. If 
I can get the Clerk to find the place and read what I want read, 
every body will see at once that itis a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. TheClerk will read the additional statement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SHAFROTH |Silverite. Colorado] secured the floor and was discussing 
the merits of the proposition. when Mr. CANNON met Mr. SULZER (Democrat, 
New York] in the center aisle beds Boas front of Mr. Suarrorn. Placing 
his left arm about Mr. Su.zer’s neck he drew his head down while he whis- 
pered in bis ear. The picture attracted attention and the House burst into 
applause. Messrs. CANNON and SULZER, thinking the applause was for Mr. 
SHAVFROTH, maintained their affectionate embrace. The laughter and — 
plause grew until the House was in an uproar, while the Speaker vainly 
pounded for @rder. It was only when they concluded their conversation 
that Messrs, SULZER and CANNON discovered, to their manifest confusion, 
that they were the center of attraction,and they separated hastily. 


Laughter and applause. | 

Ir. GROSVENOR. That is all; that is all there is of it. 
(Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. This is not a matter of personal privilege. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Conlass] is recognized. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
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New York [Mr. SULZER], if there be no objection, ought to be 
permitted to say a word. [Applause.] 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I know that the country will ac- 
cept the apology of the gentleman from Ohio. For myself Iam 
glad that it was the distinguished gentleman from Illinois Mr. 
CANNON] who embraced me, and not the gentleman from Ohio, 


{Laughter and applause. | 
Mr. LENTZ. I will not object to hearing the gentleman from 


Illinois. 
AUTOMATIC COUPLERS ON RAILROADS, 


Mr. CORLISS, Mr. 


8 the bill which I desire to bring 
to the attention of the Ho 


use is one which was under considera- 


tion for some time yesterday afternoon. The gentleman from , 


Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], who then objected, has since thoroughly 
examined the bill and desires to withdraw his objection. 

The SPEAKER. The bill having been once read to the House, 
it will not be again read unless the reading be demanded, The 
title will be read, so that the House may understand what is be- 
fore it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10302) to amend an act to promote the safety of 
and so forth, by- uiring common carriers enga: interstate commerce 
to equip their cars with automatic couplers and continuous brakes, and so 
forth, approved March 2, 1893. 

Mr. BALL. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER, This is the bill which was up yesterday on a 
request for unanimous consent. The bill was then read, and the 
gentleman from Georgia objected. 

Mr. CORLISS. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia a few 
minutes, 

Mr. BALL. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. That right is reserved to all members. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Rising for the purpose of withdrawing the 
objection I made yesterday, I desire tosay this: The bill was read 
during a great deal of confusion in the House. I endeavored to 
catch the provisions of the bill as it was read, and I tried also to 
get a copy of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, we understand it to be already the law, under an 
act of Congress some years ago, that railroad companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce shall equip their cars with ordinary 
couplers. Wealso know that at the instance of therailroad com- 
panies that provision of law relating to interstate commerce—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw his objection? 

Mr. BALL. I want to ask a question. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is not yet open for debate. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I make no objection. I withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. BALL. I wanttoask a question: Whether the provision of 
the bill has been changed so that these reports shall be required to 
be made under oath? 

Mr. CORLISS. I stated yesterday on the floor, in answer tothe 
gentleman’s inquiry, that we would not object to an amendment 
8 out the words under oath.” 

Mr. BALL. Unless the committee will recede from the amend- 
ment which they have proposed, which exempts these companies 
from the requirement to make their statements under oath, I shall 
be oe te to object. 

Mr. CORLISS. I can not make any waiver on the part of the 
committee; but if the bill should be taken up, Iam perfectly will- 
ing that a proposition shall be submitted to the House to strike 
out the words“ under oath.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BALL. With that understanding, I do not object. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Wewantit understood that the words “under 
oath” are to be in the bill. 

Mr. CORLISS. It is understood that they shall be put in after 
unanimous consent is granted. 

Mr. BALL. I want this matter perfectly understood. Is it 
agreed that the House will kaye the privilege of voting upon that 
provision? 

Mr. CORLISS. Ihave already stated that as scon as unani- 
mous consent is granted an amendment wonld be offered and the 
question of striking out or leaving in the bill the words under 
oath ” would be submitted to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that if unanimous con- 
sent be given the bill will be before the House for consideration. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHATTUC. I want to ask how there can be any such 
thing as an interstate accident on a railroad? 

Mr. CORLISS, This bill applies to transportation lines engaged 
in interstate commerce, ; 

Mr. SHATTUC, I know it does; but how are you going to 
have an interstate accident—an accident that comes within the 
control of interstate law? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. One end of a bridge might bein Indiana 
and the other end in Ohio, for instance. 


employees, 
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Mr. SHATTUC. I hope the gentlemen from Michigan will look 
that matter up and see whether such a thing is Sesi EHA as an in- 
terstate accident, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield to 
me for a moment in order to complete the statement which I had 


already un? 

Mr. CORLISS. Why, Mr. Speaker, everybody wants to take 
up pal matters of importance, This bill has been fully dis- 
cussed 

Mr. BARTLETT. I only want to complete a statement that I 
vea mag when the Chair took me off the floor or ruled me out 
of order. . 

Mr. CORLISS. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Only two minutes. 

Mr. CORLISS. I will yield to the gentleman that time, and 
then I will ask the previous question. 

Mr. BART: I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, continuing the 
remarks that I started to make a few moments ago, my un- 
derstanding is that the law already provides for requiring the 

railroad companies engaged in in te commerce to equip 

their cars with automatic brakes and couplers for the probention 
not only of their own = eo but for the protection of the 
traveling public as well. But year after year it has been post- 
med, and no longer than last August or July the Interstate 
merce Commission, at the instance of the railroads themselves, 
anted a further extension of time until December. I do not 
ow whether the railroad companies have as yet complied with 
the law or not. 
Now, I do not object to the bill under consideration, except that 
rovision of it to which I intended to call the attention of the 
ouse on yesterday, which does not permit the reports made un- 
der oath to be used as evidence. But I understand that there is 
to be an opportunity to vote on the committee amendments re- 
lating to this , and therefore I do not object to the con- 
sideration of the bill. It isa proposition which is intended to pro- 
tect the employees and the traveling public from injury, and I 
am willing to submit to what I think is an error and let the bill 
be 8 and permit ourselves hereafter, or others who follow 
us here and in the Senate, to make the necessary correction. 
That is all I desire to say. 
* Mr, CORLISS. Mr. Speaker, I now ask the previous question 
on the bill and the amendments recommended by the committee. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is not exactly informed as to the 
pape of the gentleman. The Chair understands it to be 
hat there shall be a separate vote on two amendments, Is the 
Chair correct? 


Mr. CORLISS. That is correct, Mr. Speaker. It was agreed 
that there should be a separate vote on the two committee amend- 
ments to strike out, in lines 9 and 11, the words “under oath.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Do I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan asks the previous question with the under- 
standing that these amendments may be voted upon separately? 

Mr. CORLISS. That is correct. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair needed to be advised as to the scope 
of the understanding, and for that reason asked the gentleman 
from sry ay 5 

Mr. HEPBURN. These, Mr. Speaker, are committee amend- 
ments. The amendments propose to strike out the words “under 
oath,” in line 9, and also where it appears afterwards in the re- 
print of the bill, in line 16. Now, by taking a separate vote on 
these two amendments and a vote on the other amendments in 
gross there will be no difficulty about the settlement of the mat- 
ter at all. The other amendments can be adopted as a whole, and 
the vote will then recur upon the two amendments to which I 
have already referred. 

Mr. PAYNE. The words “under oath” are already in the sec- 
tion of the bill, but the committee moves to strike them out. 

Mr. GAINES. Is there an understanding that we are to have 
a separate vote upon them? à 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan demands the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. : 

Mr. CORLISS. Now I moye the adoption of the committee 
amendments, except the two, one in line 9 and the other in line 11, 
or in line 16 of the reprinted bill, where the committee recom- 
mends that the words ‘‘under oath” be stricken ont, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks consideration of all the 
other amendments excepting those to which he has referred, and 
the vote will be taken upon them first. 

The amendments were eed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now i aay the amendments 
on which a separate vote has heen demanded. i 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line b. after the word “report,” strike out the words under oath." 
In line 16, after the word “report,” strike out the words "under oath,” 


The SPEAKER. These two amendments can be considered 
together, IA 


„ There is another amendment, I think, in 
e 11. 

Mr. CORLISS. No; in the reprint of the bill that line was 
changed and comes in as line 16. These are the only two places 
in the bill where these words appear. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Georgia that there are different prints of the bill where the num- 
bering of the lines differ. 

Mr. CORLISS. The question is, Shall the amendments recom- 
e, by the committee be adopted that is, to strike out these 


words. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of these two 


committee amendments. 
7 LLIAMS of Mississippi. As I understand it, the com- 
mittee amend the bill by a Il ing out the words under oath.” 


Then, those of us who Want to retain the words must vote the 
committee amendments down. 

The SPEAKER, That iscorrect. The Chair asks the gentle- 
mant Michigan for the purpose of making the explanation to 

e House. : 

The question was taken; and the committee amendments in lines 
9 and 16 were rejected. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and reada 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. CORLISS, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Am 


other p 
House of 


TRAVELING ALLOWANCES TO SOLDIERS, 
Mr. BELL. Mr. S r, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 3616) to authorize the pay- 
ment of traveling allowances to enlisted men of the regular and 


volunteer forces when 33 by order of the Secretary of 
War and stated by him as enti to travel pay. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when the Secretary of War, in the exercise of his 
discretion, has directed the 3 of any enlisted men of the regular or 
volunteer forces of the Army, and the orders or instructions 
discharge stated that such e men were entitled to travel pay, such 
order or instruction shall be sufficient authority for the pa; 


date of the muster out of 
will be paid verdhe allowances from place of muster out of 2 i 
ments or the places designated in the final statements as the place of dis- 
cha: to the place of enlistment or enrollment: Provided further, That the 
provisions of this act shall apply only to cases that have arisen or shall arise 
under orders or instructions for discharge with travel pay issued between 
April 21, 1598, and the date of the passage of this act: Provided further, That 
it shall not be held as applying to any case in which the order directing the 
discharge did not set forth that the soldier was entitled to travel pay. 

T es Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bi p 

Mr. LENTZ. I reserve the right to object. I want to ask the 

entleman a question. Did any of these men assist in imprison- 
ing Grand Army men in the bull pen in the Coeur d' Alene district? 
r. BELL. 0, Sir; ew? were not present, 

Mr. LENTZ. Then I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. s 

On motion of Mr. BELL, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON, 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House joint resolution 201, donat- 
peat condemned cannon to the Commandery in Chief of the Sons 
of Veterans, United States of America. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Gnited States of 
America in Ci ess assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized and directed to deliver to the order of Fred E. Bolton, quarter- 
master-general of the Sons of Veterans, United States of America, one dis- 
mounted condemned cannon captured or surrendered by $S during the 
Spanish-American war: Provi That the Government shall be at no ex- 
pense in connection with the delivering of said cannon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Indiana 

rmit an amendment to be added to that to print the Cœur 

’Alene testimony? 


1900. 
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Mr. OVERSTREET. Iwill state that this resolution was in- 
troduced at the request of the organization known as the Sons of 
Veterans, and only permits the Secretary of the Navy to deliver 
to them a condemned cannon. It is not susceptible of any other 
amendment. 

Mr. LENTZ. It seems to me that 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I think the gentleman ought certainly to 
withhold an objection to a measure which goes to the benefit of 
the sons of veterans of this country. 

Mr. LENTZ. If seems to me the sons of veterans would want 
to read how their fathers—members of the Grand Army of the 
8 imprisoned in the bull pen at Cœur d'Alene. 

. OVERSTR I will not consent to that kind of an amend- 
ment, simply because it is not germane. 

Mr. LENTZ. Well, I will let you have your old cannon any- 
RoN; but we should like to have that testimony, too, I will not 
object. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. LENTZ. I do not object. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, there are some committee 
amendments which should be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. They are set forth in the committee report, 
but not in the printed bill. Without objection, the action order- 
ing the bill to a third reading will be reconsidered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEPBURN. What are the amendments? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. They merely provide that this may be 
done in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy instead of di- 
recting him to do it. 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

In line 3, after the word “ Navy.“ insert the words “in his discretion.” 

In lines 3 and 4 strike ont the words and directed.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
san read 4 time; and it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. OVERSTREET, a mation to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr, CAPRON rose, 

Mr. RIDGELY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kansas rise? 

Mr. RIDGELY. I wish to ask for unanimous consent to take 
up House bill 8917, which is on the Calendar. It relates to injunc- 
tions and conspiracy cases in cases of labor troubles, and if passed 
as introduced will prevent imprisonment of members of labor or- 
ganizations as now 0 practiced. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair had promised to recognize the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Capron], who was on his feet. 


LORILLARD SPENCER, 


Mr. CAPRON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3679) granting a deed of quitclaim and 
release to Lorillard Spencer, his heirs and assigns, of all the right, 
title, and interest in and to certain land in the city of Newport, R. I. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, it will do the people of Rhode Island 
more good to read the Cœur d'Alene testimony than to have that 
deed, and I shail object until we can have the testimony printed 
so we can read it. The gentleman is on the Military Committee, 
and ought to help me to get that testimony printed. 

The SPEAK ER. Objection is made. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11785) to provide for the 
construction of a bridge by the Fargo, Duluth and Northwestern 
= 5 Company across the Red River of the North at Fargo, 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, until the Republicans bridge over 
their objection to the era of the Cœur d'Alene testimony I 
object to the building of that bridge. 

e SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 428) to amend the law establishing a port of delivery at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


to the 3 0 which was submitted by the conferees of last ev 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 8, after the word act.“ insert “entitled ‘An act establishing a port 
of delivery at Des Moines, Iowa; und in line 4, after the word “amended.” 


insert by striking out after the wor 
be the usual fees and com: ions.’ ** 

Mr. HAY, Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentleman from Ohio will 
not object to the consideration of that bill, which I ask to be con- 


Until he have the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman permit me for a moment to 
state the reasons—— 

Mr. LENTZ. I do not care anything about what the reasons 
are; unless we can have the Coeur d’Alene testimony printed, I 
object. It is not your bill. 

Mr. HAY. I have offered the bill. 

Mr. LENTZ. Did you introduce the bill in the House? 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman withdraw his objection until I 
can say why I ask this? 

Mr. LENTZ. I will retain the right of objection until you 
make a statement. 

Mr, HAY. -Isimply want to say that it seems a very curious 
thing that the gentleman from Ohio should continue to object to 
all bills when every legitimate effort has been used by his friends 
to have 

Mr. LENTZ. Lobject. Iam not here to receive a lecture. 

Mr. HAY. But will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to 


tate 

Mr. LENTZ. Ifyou have not got any statement to make in 
explanation of the bill—— 

Mr. HAY. There can be no objection to the bill 

a eae: lobject until we get the Cœur d'Alene testimony 
printed. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


HOUSE BILLS WITH SENATE AMENDMENTS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following Honse bills 
with Senate amendments, which were severally read, the Senate 
amendments considered and concurred in on motion of Mr, 
SULLOWAY: 

A bill (A. R. 856) for the relief of Mary McCarthy, mother of 


d *port’ the words ‘whose salary shall 


John E. McCarthy, Sixth Company, First Battalion, New York 
9 p 
A bill (H. R. 2694) granting a pension to ie D, Chapma n 
A bill (H. R. 5673) to increase the pension of Ellen Spalding; 


A bill (H. R. 8870) to increase the pension of Stephen J. Watts; 
wie bill (H. R. 9093) granting an increase of pension to Joseph L, 
omas; 
A bill (H. R. 9481) granting an increase of pension to James 
Anderson; and 
A bill (H. R. 9749) granting a pension to Melissa A. Trulock. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD.. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent 
48 Als present consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s 
es 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a privileged report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The conferees on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 9, Pid 51, 52, and 53 to the bill (H. R. 10450) mak- 
ing appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30 
190), and for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have becn unable to agree, 

JOSEPH G. CANNON, 

WM. H. MOODY, 

J. F. SHAFROTH, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


EUGENE HALE. 
GEORGE ©. PERKINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disa ment to amendments 50, 51, 52, and 53. 
Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 


House further insist on its ent to the amendments num- 
bered 50, 51, 52, and 53. The gentleman from New York is recog- 


nized, 
Mr. CUMMINGS, Would it be in order now, as a substitute, 
to move that the House refuse to agree to the report and to a 


Mr, CANNON, 


7 
The SPEAKER. That motion would not be in order, 8 
Mr. CUMMINGS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I want three minutes, 
Mr. DAYTON, A bei cee! inquiry. 
Mr. CANNON, Ithink the gentleman can say all that he wants 
This is a yote on amendments num- 


to say on the next motion. 
50, 51, 52, and 53. 
Mr. CUMMINGS. All right. s 
Mr. DAYTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his parliamentary 


inguiry. 

Mr. DAYTON, Will it be proper to move that the House re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amendment numbered 9? 

Mr. CANNON. There is no motion about that yet. 

Mr. DAYTON. Would it be proper for me to move to recede 
and concur in amendment numbered 9, with the amendment 
which I send to the desk, and which embodies the proposition 
that was brought in here last night by the conferees that formerly 
had charge of this bill? 

The SPEAKER, That matter has not yet come before the 

House. The motion of the gentleman from Ilinois does not touch 
No. 9, and the Chair would not wish to answer a parliamentary 
inguiry that had no relation to the motion of the gentleman. 

he question was taken; and the motion to insist was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make the following motion: 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

That the House recede with an amendment to amendment 9 and agree to 
the amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted insert the follow- 
ing: “Ocean survey: For ocean survey, including the waters of Cuba and 


the 1 53 but not the coast thereof, and for the purchase 
of pon books and sailing charts, freight and express charges on thesame, 


Mr. DAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
has the floor. 

Mr. DAYTON. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. CANNON, I think I had better first take the floor myself 
and then I will yield to both the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. DayTon] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS]. 

The conference report rejected by the House was rejected on 
account of the following provision in it, I will read it: 

Ocean survey— 

I read what was rejected in substance— 

For hydrographic surveys and the purchase of books, ete., $50,000. 

It was discussed on that occasion, and it was plain that hydro- 
graphic surveys meant all the navigable waters of the earth. Gen- 
tlemen will recollect about it. Now, your conferees have met the 
Senate conferees and tried to adjust the matters of difference be- 
tween the two bodies 1 Fo it as a duty and not from choice, 
to do the best we could under instructions from the House. In 
the settlement of this matter your conferees found the following 
instruction. in substance, by the House: That the managers on 
the part of the House at the conference shall agree to no settlement 
of said disagreement”—that is, the amendment in question 
* which shall involve the survey of any of the ocean and lake coasts 
of the United States, or of the coasts under the jurisdiction of the 
United States.” That is the last part of it. 

Further, as to the first part of it— 

on the part of the House at the conference of the disagree- 
A EAA Se twa Houses on the naval rag hk kegs bill are hereby in- 
structed to insist on the disagreement of the House to amendment No. 9— 
Mark the language, for this is the material part 
ement of said di ment w 8 
JJ ͤ ͤ teen sat Make retin eb the Untied Staten, or ce the 
coasts under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

That instruction was made a week or ten days ago, and it is still 
existing. 

The contexte provision I have just read includes hydrographic 
surveys without qualification, The report was rejected on that 
account, 

Now, the House conferees, with that instruction in force, have 
not felt at liberty to agree with the Senate upon a modification in 
any event, to say nothing about the substance, without bringing 
it to the attention of the House and taking the will of the House. 

Therefore with this disa ent I offer, with the concurrence 
of the other conferees, this amendment for the consideration of 
the House. It will so far vary this instruction, if adopted by the 
House, in further conference with the Senate, and agree in sub- 
stance as follows: 

For ocean survey, including the waters of Cuba and the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, but not the coasts thereof. 

The word “hydrographic” is stricken out of the amendment, 
and it is stricken out, so far as the Senate amendment is con- 
cerned, by this amendment which I now, by the request of my 
brother conferees, move to adopt. à i 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is there anything in the prop- 
osition you now bring to the House to prohibit them from survey- 
ing the coasts of the United States? . 

Mr. CANNON. There is nothing in this appropriation for that 
purpose. The law prohibits them from doing that. 

"es WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I understand your amendment 
to be for ocean surveys, including the waters of Cuba and Porto 
Rico? 

Mr. CANNON, No; the Philippines, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Why not say any of the coasts 
of the United States? a 
Mr, CANNON, Because they could only survey the Philip- 


pine and Cuban waters by force of this provision. There is no 
8 that authorizes their surveying in waters of the United 
es 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I beg the gentlemán’s pardon, 
If it said ocean surveys of,” he would be right. But he makes a 


general description. 

Mr. GROUT. How near the land is included in ocean survey? 

Mr. CANNON. All deep-sea survey, not the coast. Ocean 
surveys have always been made by the Navy. If this amend- 
ment should be adopted, it would lead to a settlement, I will say 
to the gentleman that I am satisfied it would, inside of sixty 
minutes. That is my judgment about it. It would authorize 
the Navy to survey Cuban and Philippine waters, but not the 
coasts of the Philippines or Cuba. ` 

Mr. GROUT. ow far from the coast? 

Mr. CANNON. Within 20 marine leagues. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Weuld it not authorize the survey along 
the coast? 

Mr. CANNON, It would not within 20 marine leagues. That 
is the law and has been for sixty years. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Would this not change the law? 

Mr. CANNON. No. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. It seems to me that it would. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If you leave out the word 
„included“ and put in of,“ I think it will be all right. 

Mr. CANNON, This is for ocean service. The Revised Stat- 
utes authorizing the Coast Survey of the United States gives it 
jurisdiction to survey the coast and 20 marine leagues at sea. 

Mr. GROUT. Up to within 20 leagues. 

Mr. CAN NON. But the language is “but nat the coasts 

Mr. GROUT. How near may they survey the ocean waters? 

Mr. CANNON, Up to the land. 

Mr. GROUT. Then that is not the survey of the coast. 

Mr. CANNON. They must have the triangulations. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Do you aim by this provision to give au- 
thority to make surveys anywhere else than in the Cuban and 
Philippine waters? 

Mr. CANNON. Other than the authority they now have? 
oo DE ARMOND, I mean do you extend the existing au- 

ority? 

r 0 CANNON. No, sir. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Then why not change the legislation, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Mississippi, and instead of say- 
ng including the Cuban and Philippine waters” insert the word 

Mr. CANNON. The truth is that under the war power to-day, 
the Navy in the Philippines has power to do surveying. Lyi hcg 
vision will enable them to continue the survey within the Philip- 
pine waters. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. As IJ understand, the amendment extends 
the authority further than the Cuban and Philippine waters—— 

Mr. CANNON. No, sir; it does not. : 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think it does, because it expressly in- 
cludes” those; and there must be something with which it in- 
cludes them. 

Mr. CANNON. Lask my friend’s attention again to this con- 
sideration; for many years—I was going to say more years than I 
am old or my friend is old—the Navy has had appropriations for 
ocean surveys. The Coast Survey has always surveyed the coasts 
z the United States and 20 leagues at sea, Now, the language 

ere is— 

For ocean surveys— 

Which they have always had— 
including— 

Now, this is something additional to ocean surveys 
including the waters of Cuba and the Philippine Archipelago, but not the 
coasts thereof. 


This is in addition to ocean surveys. 
Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman permit 
me a moment, because he and I are agreed absolutely as to what 


we want to get at. The only difference is that I think the gentle- 
man from Illinois has not gotten at what we want. Now. when 
the gentleman from Illinois draws up an amendment which says 


that certain officers or a certain Department shall make ocean 
surveys, including certain things, and then makes the exception 
or limitation that they shail not survey the coasts of Cuba, Porto 
Rico, or the Philippines, that is a limitation upon the power. 
Now, if that be a limitation upon the power, and if the general 
doctrine applies that the expression of one thing is the exclusion 
of any other, then that is the only limitation on the power. If 
the Ke had gone further, and, after saying that they 
should not suxvey the coast of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, had added or any other coast which is a part of or under 
the jurisdiction of the United States,” then he would have ac- 
complished his purpose. But when he undertakes to make a lim- 
itation, and makes that limitation only partial, then the general 
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doctrine applies, and those officers are limited only so far as the 
express limitation goes. 3 AE 

r. GROUT. By the resolution they are only given the right 
to conduct ocean surveys. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
By the general resolution they are given a general power with 
regard to ocean surveys, So far the gentleman is right. And 
then, for fear that the power might be construed into a power to 
make coast surveys, they are limited not to survey the coasts of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 9 Now, if there is any dan- 
ger that the general power to make ocean surveys might be con- 
strued to be a coast- survey power, then we want to go still farther 
and deny them aright to survey coasts anywhere. But when we 
stop at a denial of a power to survey the coasts of those three lo- 
calities we grant e converso a power to survey other coasts. 

Mr. GROUT. Isuppose that the clause 1 the survey 
of the coasts of those possessions has been inserted because their 
status is not yet definitely ascertained. Some say that they be- 
long to the United States, and that the Constitution there by 
its own force, while others say the contrary. It is for that rea- 
son, I presume, that the exception is made. 

Mr. IAMS of Mississippi. If there be added the words 
nor to survey the coasts anywhere within the United States or 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States,” there would not 
be any doubt. 

Mr. GROUT. There is not now. 

Mr. BALL. I think the gentleman from Mississippi and other 
gentlemen are under a misapprehension; and I will ask the gentle- 
man from Ilinois [Mr. CANNON] this question: As the law now 
is, these officers would be authorized, without the latter expres- 
sion, to spend $50,000 20 leagues from the coast; that would be 
ocean surveys under the present law, would it not? Now, under 
the present law, they can not survey the waters of the Philippine 
Islands or Cuba. In other words, they can not go up to the coast; 
they would have to stop 20 leagnes away from the coast. 

The object of this provision, as I understand, is to allow the 
Navy in Cuba, where we have no jurisdiction, and in the Phili 
pines to survey the shoaly waters right up to the coast, to prohibit 
them from surveying farther. Is not that the limitation under 
the present law? Iso understand, and I ask the chairman of the 
committee of conference whether that is not true; whether an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for ocean surveys would not mean for sur- 
veys 20 1 es at sea? 

. CANNON. Yes, sir; that is just what it means. 

Mr. BALL. Then the ocean survey could not go within 20 
leagues of either Cuba or the pane Islands. But the object 
of this provision is to enable the Navy, in these foreign waters, I 
will call them—to enable the Navy to survey and map ont any 
menaces to navigation up to the coast line. 

Mr, CANN ON, That is it exactly. The gentleman has stated 
clearly what the conferees have been attempting to accomplish. 

Mr, DAYTON. Permit me to say that the hydrographic sur- 
veys never undertook a survey of the coast. It is the mere sub- 
terfuge to use that lan: here 

Mr. BALL. I do not agree with the gentleman from West Vir- 

nia. The definition of the word hydrography, as given by 

ebster and others, shows conclusively that he is mistaken. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Texas is entirely correct 
inhis statement and in hiscriticism; and I wish tosay, Mr. Speaker, 
in these the closing hours of this session of Se that in my 
judgment in a very short time an agreement can be made between 
the two Houses by the 5 of this amendment. 

Now, I should be glad if the House would adopt the amendment 
promptly. It will beseen that the word “hydrographic” isstricken 
out, and that was the objectionable feature in the amendment 
which was contested last evening. Gentlemen, if they will ex- 
amine the bill carefully and fully in connection with this amend- 
ment, J am sure will be satisfied that the very best has been offered 
to meet existing conditions, and will agree with me in the view 
taken by the gentleman from Texas, who has so well and forcibly 
5 8 What the amendment seeks to accomplish. 

r. DEARMOND. Will the gentleman permit me an inter- 
ruption for a moment? 
. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. DE ARMOND, I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the last words of the amendment, ‘‘ coasts thereof.” Does 
not that refer distinctly to Cuba and the Philippine Islands? 

Mr, CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Now, where is the exception about the 
coast of the United States? 

Mr. CANNON. Why, thegeneral law makes provision for that. 

Mr. DEARMOND. But I understood the gentleman to say that 
the object was to 1 these surveys in the shallow waters of 
Cuba and the Ph ine Islands. i 

Mr. CANNON, at is correct. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Now, what is the meaning of the excep- 
tion which the words imply or the coasts thereof?” 
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Mr. CANNON. I will say to my friend from Missouri that the 
Revised Statutes, eee the Coast Survey, define what the du- 
ties of that Survey 1 be and say it shall survey the coast of the 
United States to the extent of 20 leagues out into the sea. 

Now weare confronted with a different proposition in reference 
to Cuba. Gentlemen I am sure will agree that Cuba is not a part 
of the United States. Some perhaps do thinkso. Ido not say 
they do, Others are under the 1 that the 5 Is- 
lands are not part of the United States. Others think that they 
are, but ought not to be; others say they are and ought to be. 
There is a manifest difference of opinion on that question. 

But it is desirable, as the Senate conferees claim, that as to Cuba 
and as to the Philippine Islands the Navy, for the coming year, 
should have an appropriation made available for the surveying in 
these waters. These are for ocean surveys. That is, as the gen- 
tleman from Texas has so well said, for the survey of the shallow 
waters of these islands. Now, that changes the law for the com- 
ing year without forbidding these deep-sea surveys to go on as 
usual; and as to Cuba and the Philippines it will go further. 

Mr. DEARMOND. I understand the purpose of the gentleman 
from Illinois, but I think the amendment does not accomplish it. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And by inference it does not 
except any other coast. 

B Will the gentleman permit me to make a sugges- 
tion 


Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. BALL. I think if the word “and” were used instead of the 
word“ including,“ it would satisfy gentlemen here. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I think we can adjust that in conference, 

Mr. BALL. The word and“ would show that it was cumula- 
tive to ocean surveys.” 

Mr. DE ARMOND. The pene I was trying to get at was this: 
At first I did not understand the meaning of the amendment. I 
understood you were excluding surveys along the coast, within 
the 20-mile limit, about Cuba and the Philippines, and I think 
that amendment does that, and I think, as the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] suggested, that kind of an exception 
to the Philippines and no other exception would probably repeal 
the law. Now, if you mean to have the Navy survey in these 
shallow waters—that is, inside of the 20-mile limit—it seems tome 
that your language does not have that effect. 

Mr. CANNON. I think it means the same thing; andif the 
gentleman prefers, I will strike out the word “including” and in- 
sert the word ‘‘and.” 

Mr, DEARMOND. That would make the meaning clear, 

Mr. CANNON. So that it will read: 


In lieu of the matter inserted insert the following: 

a n 1 ocean surveys and surveys of the waters of Cuba and 
the Philippine Archipelago, but not the coasts thereof, and for the purchase 
of nautical books.” 

And so forth, 

I modify the amendment as suggested by the gentleman from 


Missouri. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois modifies the 
amendment, The amendment as modified will be reported to the 


ouse, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 

Pa numbered 9, and agree to said amendment numbered 9 amended as 
‘ollows: 

In lien of the matter inserted insert the following: 

“Ocean surveys: For ocean surveys and surveys of the waters of Cuba 
and the Philippine Archi „ but not the coasts thereof, and for the pur- 
chase of nautical books, cha and sailing directions, and freight and ex- 
press charges on the same, $50,000.” 


Mr. DAYTON, In view of that motion, I want to make a mo- 
tion to recede and concur, 

Mr. CANNON. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. HEPBURN, Ishould like to ask whether, under the gen- 
eral authority to make ocean surveys, there is any limitation any- 
where on the earth’s surface excepting that these surveys shall 
not be made within 20 marine leagues of the coast of the United 
States, as the law stands now? 

Mr. CANNON. My understanding is not. 

Mr. HEPBURN, en they would be permitted, under the 
term “ocean surveys,” to make surveys in the waters of Cuba 
and the Philippines, 

Mr. CANNON, I think not. 

Mr. HEPBURN. You think they would not? 


Mr. CANNON. I think they would not. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Where is the limitation, then, as to ocean 
surveys? 


Mr. CANNON. The law organizing the Coast Survey Service 
sixty or seventy years ago expressly provides what it shall be not 
only by appropriation, but by law: $ 4 

Mr. HEPB . Ifthe gentleman will permit me, it was not 
that that I wanted to know, but I wanted to know where ocean 
surveys might be made properly. 
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- Mr. CANNON. Outside of 20 marine leagues from the coast. 
Mr. HEPBURN. But anywhere on the earth's surface outside? 
Mr. CANNON. Yes. 


Mr. HEPBURN. That would include, of course, the waters of 

iir. CANNON, In my judgment the Phili es 
A > my ju n ilippines are a of 

the United States. Some people may take a contrary view. 
ate, HEPBURN. They are a part of the earth’s surface, any- 

W. 

Mr. CANNON. Les; they are on the earth. 

Mr. HEPBURN. And under the provision for ocean surveys“ 
surveys might be made in those waters. 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all; because if they are a part of the 
United States, then the provision of 20 marine leagues at sea ob- 


tains, 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, outside of that, undoubtedly they could 
make the survey, but under your resolution they are not permitted 
to make surveys of the coasts, 

Mr. CANNON. This provision lets them go inside as to the 


P ines. 
Ir HEP BURN. But not to the coast. 


Mr. CANNON. Up to the coast. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Up to the coast? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. Now I yield 

The SPEAKER. Before that is done the Chair will state that 
the question before the House is the resolution by the 
3 from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], to which the gentleman 
rom West Virginia [Mr. Dayton] offers a motion of higher 
privilege, namely, to recede and concur. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not catch the statement of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair states that the motion of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia takes precedence over the resolution 
3 by the gentleman from Illinois and will have to be first 
voted on. 

Mr, DAYTON. Does that give me the right to the floor? 

ur. fess NON. Mr. Speaker. 


the floor. The 

Mr. CANNON. Mymotionistorecede. That far it is the same 
as the een then I move an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to recede 
with an amendment, and the gentleman from West Virginia to 
concur. 

Mr. CANNON, My motion is before the House and has been 
considered. We have disagreed, too. 

1 Mr. DAYTON. Isimply want to know if I could not get the 
oor. r 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from West Vir- 
parer be yoted upon. To whom does the gentleman from 

ois yie 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAYTON. A parliamentary inquiry. I understand the 
gentleman is holding his hour, and it is that he is yielding to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. Am I right in that? 

The SPEAKER, Absolutely. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend 
further to discuss either the merits of this controversy or the prop- 
osition which is now before the House. I want to say a word or 
two personal to myself. I have been upon this floor five years, 
engaged not infrequently in its debates, and until last night no 
one could justly accuse me, and no one, in point of fact, has ac- 
cused me, of saying a word which could be construed as a reflec- 
tion upon any member of this Chamber upon either side of it. 

Unfortunately, in the heat of debate last hy a single sentence 
escaped me which I can not recall, but which I can only regret. 
I desire to apologize in public and upon the floor of this House, as 
I have done in private, for the language, fully and sincerely, and 
trust that those whose feelings were injured by it and the mem- 
bership of this House themselves will, if not now, at some time 
accept the apology in the same spirit in which itis offered, [Lond 


E3 ithe 
r, CANNON, I yield to the gentleman from New York— 
how much time? 

Mr. FOSS. I think there ought to be some arrangement as to 
time—say, an hour on a side. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam willing to yield the most of my time to 
such gentlemen as want to be heard upon either side; but I hope 
before an hour to get a vote. Now I will yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cummmcs]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Would it not be wise to fix a time at this 
time and divide it out and come to an end? 

Mr. CANNON. I think we can get through in an hour. 

5 . I think there will be some time wanted to 
e E 

Mr. CANNON. I have got the floor, and will yield fiye min- 

ntes to the tleman from New York. 


Mr. CU. GS. Mr. Speaker, I heard with great satisfaction 


the apology of the gentleman from Massachusetts. It is an 
apology, in my opinion, justly due and handsomely tendered. 
e conferees on the naval appropriation bill had spent days of 
hard work in conference with those who are known as the most 
| tine conferees in the Senate. It labored day and night 
without ceasing, and under extreme difficulties, It fought hard, 
and I maysay that it won for this House the greatest vic that 
has been obtained from any Senate conferees since the foundation 
of the Government. We fought them on their own grounds and 
were triumphant. We merited the thanks of the House—not its 
censure, 

We went back into conference on the only proposition that was 
left. It was the question of the ocean surveys, We forced them 
to give up three-fourths of their proposition until only a single 
word was left in dispute—the word hydrographic.” Weaccepted 
it, subject to the will of the House. It was qualified so that it 
was utterly impossible, in my opinion, for the Hydrographic Office 
or any other office to do more with it than can be done under this 
very proposition of the tleman from Illinois. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] The Chair, under the instructions of the. 
House, virtually took this matter out of the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and gave it to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Our committee was virtually robbed of its jurisdiction 
in naval affairs, and the whole matter turned over to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations and his fugleman from 
Massachusetts. And what have the representatives of that com- 
mittee done? 

They have violated your instructions by abandoning their ground 
and returning to this House with practically the same proposition 
that we brought to you. They technically obeyed your instruc- 
tions, but practically violated them. The words “hydrographic 
sany. 3 ified by us in the words ocean survey;” and 
the Hydrographic Office could have done no more under these 
qualifications than the gentleman from Illinois proposes to do 
here. The word “hy: aphic” had been used in nayal appro- 

riation bills since 1848; but the gentleman from Illinois, in the 
ight of his indignation over some letters which, like a mole, he 
had unearthed in the Navy Department, and which he had re- 
I . IANA moan 
say in on, influen y 

bya 8 which the Superintendent of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey him and some of his colleagues laughter 
and 3 — poss upon this Fona a Dens MT 
saying t word “hydrographic” gave the Hydrographic 
Gies the power to go out on the — — the Tohopeka- 
liga, and the head waters of the Whopwallopy—yes, even the 
5 g the House 


cally deposed and censured b ener MEIER 
8 in, ref to apology of the Henan 


from Massachusetts, ouse, 


5 roaring because he smelled fresh Pe [laughter], the 


J 

The SPEAKER, The time of gentleman has expired. 
3 I yield the gentleman three minutes more if 

ires, 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I thank the gentleman, And then, Mr. 
Speaker, we had another beautiful illustration of the methods of 
the gentleman from Illinois. We found him here in the main 
aisle with his arms around that glorious Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President from New York [Mr. SULZER] [laughter] whis- 

ring 2 ro par with = ma 333 . the 

Samu: s en. - verything e was 
done to degrade the pa oe who jad served you so faithfully 
and to throw the power conferred upon them into the hands of 
the Committee on Appropriations, $ 

Mr. * I have Spoken of the difficulties surrounding tho 
old conferees, I went from this House tọ the last conference 
with 20 men on my side of the Chamber pleading with me to 
come to some arrangement by which the House would haye it in 
its power to secure à prompt adjournment. We did so; we did 
not crowd it upon the House; we did not propose to disagree and 
go back. We proposed to give you an opportunity to adjourn 
and adjourn immediately if you wanted to do so, and to enable 
some of the Southern members to catch the 9 o’clock train. You 
could take it or send us back if you wanted to stay here, Yet, to 
my astonishment, these very men who had importuned me to do 
this stood up on the floor of the House before my face and vir- 
tually voted to censure me for heeding their wishes. Mr. Chair- 
man, I again say I see no difference between this pro; tion of 
the gentleman from Illinois and the proposition we brought into 
the House for your consideration. 
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Mr. CANNON. Then the gentleman is in favor of this propo- 
sition? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I have no objection to it. I want to get 
away about as bad as anybody else [laughter], but I do object to 
the manner in which it is made in defiance of the instructions of 
the House, We told you then that you were going up against a 
stone wall, that the Senate would never agree to the House prop- 
osition; but you wanted to go, and you went up against the stone 
wall, and now you come back here crawling before the House on 

our hands and knees begging it to accept your surrender. Why 

d not you stand by the proposition which the House made at 
your instance? Why are you backing down at thefirst fire? You 
aremisnamed. Yonareno cannon; you are a toy musket, [Loud 
applause and laughter. | ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, 1 feel relieved by his apology from the 3 
cast upon me by the gentleman from 8 [Mr. Moopy] 
in his reference to the conferees, and I shall feel vastly more re- 
lieved when the House does the proper thing by its old conferees 
and sustains the motion of the gentleman from West Virginia. 


Applause. 
[ Mr, C. ON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to close this debate. If 
there is no desire for f er time, I will take a minute and then 
move the previous question. 

Mr. DAYTON. „Speaker, I want to be i in my 
own right, and not to allow the gentleman from Illinois to close 
the debate in his own way. e 

The SPEAKER, That can not be done now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Les. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There has been considerable discussion con- 
cerning shoal waters and the coast, and I think at least some 
members of the House do not clearly understand what is meant 
by the proposition of this committee. I desire to make it plain 
whether this amendment means that shoal water at the coast car- 
ries with it the survey of the bays and landlocked harbors in the 
Philippines and the island of Cuba. 

Mr. CANNON. How much time haye I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman has twenty-four minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill yield nineteen minutes.of that twenty- 
four to my colleague [Mr, Foss] or any other gentleman who is 
op to the amendment. 

. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman yielded to me for 
an inquiry, as I understood it. 

Mr. CANNON. I will answer the gentleman from Texas when 
I come to make my closing remarks, 

Mr. DAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that if we want to 

t a fair understanding of this matter we can not do it in thirty- 

our minutes, I do not want to take one moment more time than 
is necessary, but I think the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs ought to be recognized for an hour. Ido not think the 
debate Oe roe limited to an hour. 

The SP. The Chair will state that this matter is within 
the control of the House, The gentleman from Illinois has de- 
manded the previous question. If that is ordered it will end dis- 
cussion. 

Mr, CANNON. I will yield to my colleague nineteen minutes 
of the twenty-four, with the statement that if that is not sufficient 
time, I am quite sure, either upon his own request or upon mine 
or 3 else's, the time will be extended. 

Mr. DAYTON. I think the gentleman from IIlinois 

Mr. CANNON. Iam dealing with my colleague [Mr. Foss]. 

Mr. DAYTON. You are deali i 
are also dealing with me, in a measure. 

— SPEAKER. The question is upon ordering the previous 
question 

Mr. CANNON. No, Mr. aker; I yielded to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss]. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair understood the yielding was de- 


clined. 
Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; my colleague [Mr. Foss] desires some 
time. I yield him nineteen minutes of my twenty-four. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Foss] is 
recognized for nineteen minutes, 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I would not speak at this time if I did 
not feel it due to a great Department of our Government that I 
- Should say afew words. So far as I am concerned, I have stood 
_ by the instructions of the House; but now I am not a conferees I 

feel at liberty to state at least the views of the Navy Department. 

I regret exceedingly that my honored colleague from Illinois 
has seen fit to bring in here a communication from Commander 
Todd, a letter which was written without the knowledge of the 
Secretary of the Navy and without the knowledge, so I am in- 
formed, of the Chief of the Bureau of Equipment. Mr. Todd is 
under suspension for that letter. In the heat of the moment, 
under the excitement of the hour, he committed an indiscretion 


against the naval regulations, And, let me say, the regulations 


with your colleague, but you N 


tion are more strin- 
gent in the Navy Department than in any other Department of 
this Government. 

Why, sir, every day members of Congress are receiving com- 


as to interfering with 


ional legisla 


munications from postal clerks and railway mail clerks—yes, and 
officers-of the Coast and Geodetic Survey have written letters to 
members of Congress while this discussion has been going on; and 
employees of that Survey have come to members of Congress, 
whom I ooma pone out on this floor, and asked them to support 
their side of contention. So I say to you, Mr. Spor, the 
gentleman can not rest his case upon a communication of that 
kind, but must rest it upon the substantial merits of the proposi- 
tion. 

The Navy Department needs no defense upon this floor. This 
man, Mr. Todd, has made a brilliant record in the naval service 
of our country. He was in the Spanish-American war. He per- 
formed splendid and valiant service, and was recommended by the 
President of the United States for otion. isay to you that, 
notwithstanding the indiscretion of Commander Todd, the splen- 
did and magnificent record which he has made will covera multi- 
tude of indiscretions. 

There was no trouble between the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and the Navy Department with reference to surveys until this 
‘year. —— oast a frp aat d = org eg and 
its jurisdiction appli o the surveys o waters eagues 
from the shore line into the ocean. That was the distinct line 
between the Coast and Geodetic 3 and the Javy Dopart: 
ment. The Navy had the ocean and the islands in t 
The Navy has always surveyed islands in the ocean. They have 
surveyed wherever the ae of the Navy have gone. They have 
tomake these surveys, There are many harbors which are un- 


Why, sir, it is only a short time ago that the Charleston ran 
against a rock in an uncharted sea. And Isay to you that when 
you take away from the Navy the right to make these surveys 
where its ships go, you might.as well take away from it the re- 
sponsibility for the $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 which is in one of these 


great battle ee 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Allow me to ask a question for informa- 
tion? As a matter of fact, is there any material difference between 
the resolution now offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] and the resolution he offered last night? 

Mr. FOSS. I have not read the resolution yet. I will come to 
that later. But Iam stating now the views of the Navy Depart- 
ment on this proposition—the eral proposition. Now, let me 
read for the information of the House a letter from our able 
Secretary of the Navy which was written to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations on the 5thof February of this year. 

The Secretary of the Navy writes: 


= 

Asa result of the war with Spain the Navy is „ 
number of small vessels suitable for surveying work. They are armed, and 
can therefore perform police work in addi if necessary. 
in gur new will be required for an indefinite time, aud 
nel of their crews is fully eq pa to make hydrographic 
work wiil be ea anp ne loan pe them and the navigation of commercial 

ships in regions safeguarded, The Ni 


avy has no incentive to 


by the na m ex- 

tae would also cover the civil cost embraced in the u tions for the 
t Survey establishment, so far as our new concerned. 

The prompt execution of this work is all-im t, in the oon of 

this Department, the work should be done by t branch of the public serv- 


ico „ W. eN E 

sixty years the Navy has done all 3 of the mite of the United 
d i 4 ith vessels ar. cate hy the 

cers and men, economy, prompt re an - 

that this course 
all other 
F 
sgonn 
a safe guide for — Government. 


That is an expression of the of the Navy in a letter 
Written to the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 
Now, Mr. S er, there has been a vast amount of misinforma- 
tion which has been offered in the discussion of this question. I 
do not charge po free, ah: intentionally giving misinformation; 
but it has been stated here that the making of surveys of our insu- 
lar possessions can be done more cheaply by the Coast and Geo- 
etic Survey than by the Navy. On this point I desire to make a 
statement, becunse I know that that suggestion has had an im- 
portant effect in the previous discussion of this matter. 

As regards the comparison of cost of soundings made by the 
vessels Eagle and Yankton and the Coast Survey steamer Blake 
there is a misstatement in the first place as to the number of 
soundings made by the naval vessels. It is given by Mr, CANNON 
as 25,000, whereas there were by actual count of the Yankton 
31,690, and from a report of the commanding officer of the Sagi ; 
in excess of 25,000; total 56,690. But at one stage of the es 
work it was thought possibly an error had been made. This 
caused a reexamination, involving 25,000 additional soundings, 


is 
ory and practice, and constitutes in i 
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The total number actually taken by the Eagle in Guantanamo 
Bay was in excess of 50,000, 

o mistake had been made, but the necessity of absolute accu- 
racy made reexamination necessary. It is this accuracy of work 
by the naval officers that commands the confidence of the mari- 
time world. It is true only 26,000 were used in making that chart, 
but the seafaring man knows that they can be depended upon, It 
is not the number but the accuracy that fixes the value of sound- 
ings, nor is it a matter of dollars and cents, for on this accuracy 
may depend the lives of hundreds, and millions in money, and 
along with these might go national disaster and humiliation. 

Now, using Mr. Cannon’s method of comparing the cost of 
soundings made by the Navy and by the Coast Survey, we have 
the following: In place of the 25,000 stated to have been made by 
the Eagle and Yankton, we have 81,690, and this against the 
70,400 made by the Blake. And again using Mr. CANNON’S pro- 
portion, we have as the cost per sounding made by the Navy ves- 
sels, 30.2 cents, as against 35 cents for the Coast Survey. 

But now look at the amount of coast line surveyed y the dif- 
ferent vessels. The coast line gone over by the Coast Survey in 
Porto Rico was 573 miles, whereas the total amount of coast {ine 
surveyed by the le and Yankton was 150 miles. Partof the 
shore work of 57% miles credited to the Coast Survey was a matter 
of 144 miles in the harbor of Ponce, which work (the topography) 
was done by the Army engineers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is another consideration that we must 
observe. The Government does not have to pay this 30 cents per 
sounding. Why? Because we have the men, the officers, and 
the ships, and the Government has to pay the men and the officers 
and provide the ships even if the surveys are not being made. 

Now, Mr. S er, there is another matter to which I wish to 
call the attention of the House, and that is in reference to surveys 
done in the Philippine Islands, We have our vessels there; we 
have our men and our officers; and they could just as well be 
doing the work of surveying, without additional expense to the 
Government, as to send out a fleet which you would have to build 
for the Coast and Geodetic Survey. ‘That Survey ask an increase 
of $100,000 in the appropriation, whereas in the naval bill the 
original proposition was only for $100,000 to do the work. All 
that will be necessary to use of this appropriation will be some- 
where about $4,000 for each ship to buy the necessary additional 
instruments for doing the work. 

Now, let me say a word about mie ES surveys. If the Coast 
and Geodetic fleet should over there to do the work, I pre- 
dict that they can not make the surveys. Why? Because the 
islands are filled with some sixty, seventy, or eighty different 
tribes of savages, and you would have to send the American Navy 
to back up the Coast and Geodetic fleet for the purpose of making 
the survey, and to protect them while making it. 

That is the proposition; but not only that, Mr. S; er, I am 
not in favor, as a member of this House, of establishing the civil 
bureaus of our Government over the Philippine Islands at the 

resent time. I want a military government maintained there 

or the present. I am surprised at gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, who are against the retention of the Philippines and 
fight expansion so vigorously, who do not believe that the civil 
government can go over there, and yet are voting for a proposi- 
tion to extend the Coast and Geodetic Survey across the seas into 
those far-away regions. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

12 FOSS. The gentleman must excuse me. y time is very 
1 . 

That means, Mr. Speaker, if you send your Coast and Geodetic 
fleet over there to make these surveys, it will be followed by other 
departments of the Government in order, It will be but a short 
time before the Geological Survey will go; the Land Office will 
go, and you will find every branch of the civil government as it 
is organized here gradually extending itself into the Philippine 
Islands. Now,I ask how gentlemen on the other side of the 
House can reconcile themselves to that condition of affairs? I 
ask how they, holding the views they do, can vote for a proposi- 
tion like this? I would like to have them explain that question. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is another thing, and that is the most 
important of all. Wecharge our officers upon these ships with 
the responsibility for the safe guidance of these vessels over the 
ocean and over unknown waters. In these massive battle ships 
se — 2% five or oe mnnon Sc aor aon — taken out of 
the public Treasury, out of the pockets of the people, 

ese men are charged with this great — Let me 
ask you, in all fairness and candor, if you c them with re- 
sponsibility to safely conduct these vessels over the sea, should 
you not give them at least the right to make the surveys in these 
un waters? That is the proposition. I say, when you 


. take away that right, then relieve them of the responsibility. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not care to indulge in debate any 

longer. I have given you an ression of the feeling of the Navy 

Department upon this proposi on. 

ere the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON, I yield of that time three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. 1 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Two minutes will do. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I yield two minutes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. Speaker, the contention of the gentle- 
man, or atleast of some gentlemen, has been that this amendment 
which is offered here is substantially the same thing as the Senate 
amendment, and I want to address myself to that particular. 
The amendment as it came from the Senate reads as follows: 

Ocean and lake surveys: For h 
6 y. ydrographic surveys and for the purchaso 

And so forth. 

‘Ocean and lake surveys“ is a subhead. It is not legislation. 
It is intended to catch the eye to the subject-matter. hen it 
comes to the legislation, the wording is “ For hydrographic sur- 
veys,” and no man can construe that any other way than that the 
Navy would have the 1 to make the surveys of the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of the United States. 

Mr, LITTLEFIELD. Has that ever received a practical con- 


struction in the history of the Department? 
Mr. SHAFROTH. It has not been in this language. The lau- 
guage of appropriations heretofore has been “For special ocean 


surveys.” Under the words “For hydrographic surveys” there 
is no limitation whatever. Under this amendment which we 
ask 78 to adopt there can not be a survey of 2 0 of the harbors 
or of the coasts of the United States proper by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and consequently this amendment limits it exactly to 
where members 11 5 t they were limiting it last night. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that this is the first time the term “hydrographic” has appeared 
in the law or in an appropriation bill? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Oh, I do not know. I am not familiar with 


that. 

Mr. CANNON. At the end of a minute and a half I desire to 
be called down, and in that minute and a half I desire to say that, 
in my judgment, after being informed, as I am satisfied I am, if 
the amendment that I move is adopted, inside of sixty minutes 
this ig jab can adjourn, and what is desired to be accomplished 
by the House can substantially be accomplished, I now move 
the previous question. 

r. DAYTON. If you will adopt my motion you can adjourn 
inside of thirty minutes. 

The SPEA . The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
previous question. 

The 5 was ordered. 

The SPE The motion first comes upon the proposition 
of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. DAYTON] to recede and 
concur, 

The question being taken, 

Mr. DAYTON demanded a division. 

The SPEAKER. Several gentlemen have announced ‘one 
more vote in the affirmative” or ‘‘one more vote in the negative.” 
The Chair can not tell whether gentlemen have been counted be- 
fore, when they come in so late after the count is completed. 
However, the Chair is not so particular in this case, as the ayes 
have a majority of 6, On this question the ayes are 77, the noes 


are 71. 

Mr. CANNON. I demand tao gen and nays, 

The 5 and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The parliamentary situation is this: The gen- 
tleman from Illinois has entered a motion which has been repeat- 
edly read. A motion of higher privilege, namely, to recede and 
concur, has been offered by the gentleman from West Virginia 
[ee Dayton]. On that the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

many as favor the motion to recede and concur will, as their 
names are called, vote ‘‘aye;” those opposed will vote no.“ 

Mr. MORRIS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state his parliamentary 


inquiry. 

Mr. MORRIS. If the motion of the gentleman from West Vir- 
pinia prevails, will that agree to the recommendation of the con- 

‘erees made hero last night? 

Several MEMBERS, Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Not precisely, but substantially. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, substantially so. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated that it was substantially so, 
but not precisely the same. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 118, nays 96, 
answered ‘‘ present” 13, not voting 124; as follows: 


YEAS—118, 
Alexander, Brosius, Clarke, N. H. Cox, 
Bailey, Kans. Brownlow, Clayton, Cromer, 
Baker, Burkett, Clayton, N. Y. Cummin., 
Barber, Burleigh, Connell, Dahle, 
Berry. Butler, Cooper, Tex. Dalzell, 
Boutell, IL Cooper, Wis. Davenport, S. W. 
Bradley, Clark, Mo. Cousins, Davidson, 
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1900. 
Davis, Hedge, M 5 Small. 
yton, Henry Tex. Mudd, N 
De Graffenreid, Hoffecker, Naphen, 8 ngs, 
Dick, Hopkins, Needham, Stewart, N. J. 
Dinsmore, Joy, Neville. tewart, 
Dolliver, Kahn, Olmsted, Sulloway, 
Eddy, Knox, Overstreet, Swanson, 
Esch, Lam Packer, Tawney, 
inley, Lan Parker, N. J. Tompkins, 
Fitzgerald, Mass. Lane, Pearce, Mo. Underhill, 
Fitzgerald, N Y. Lassiter, Pearre, achter, 
Foss, Lawrence, Polk, Waters, 
Gaines, Lentz. Ransdell, Watson, 
Gardner, N. J. Littlefield, Rhea, Va. Weymouth, 
Gaston, ude: J Rixey, te, 
ans, tovermg, 8 Wilson, N. Y. 
reene, Mass, ran uppe: ise, 
G 5 MeAleer, Wright, 
Grosvenor, McCall, Ryan, N. ¥. Young, 
Grow, Meekison, yan, Zenor, 
Ball, 1223 e Ziegler. 
awle: eyer, uc, 
Yı 7% rs, Ind. Sibley, 
NAYS—%. E 
Aldrich De Armond, ucker, 
Allen, Miss. Driscoll, Littauer, Salmon, 
Ball, ‘aris, Livin, Shackleford, 
Barney, Fitzpatrick, Long, Shafroth, 
seg Fleming, McClellan, Shep 
op, Fletcher, McLain, Smith, Ky. 
Boreing, Gardner, Mich. McRae, Steele, 
Brantley, ibson, Marsh, Stephens, Tex. 
B e, in, es Miller, Stevens, Minn. 
Brick, Gillett, Mass. Minor, 8 1. 
Brom well, Gordon, Mondell, Taylor, Ala. 
rown. Graff, Moody, erry, 
Barke d. Dar Green. Pa. Moody, Thomas, Iowa 
Burke, 8. Hamilton, Moon, Thomas, N. C. 
Burleson, Hemenway, Newlands, ropp, 
Burnett, Henry, Miss O'Grady, Underwood, 
urton, Hill, Otey, Van Voorhis, 
Calderhead, Hull, Otjen, d, 
Caldwell, Jack, Payne, Warner, 
Cannon, Jones, Wash. Ray. Weaver, 
Cochran, Mo. King. Reeder, 8 
P, Kleberg, Reeves, Williams, W. E 
Kluttz, Ri Williams, 
Cushman, y, Ridgely, Wilson, Idaho. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—13. 
— E epia e Wanger. 
Bartle ugen. ordan. 
Capron, Henry, Conn. Southard, 
Corliss, Mercer, Tate, 
NOT VONNE ee i 
Acheson, Davey, timer, binson, Ind. 
Adams, De Vries, Lester, Robinson, Nebr. 
Adamson, 52 Levy, Rodenberg, 
Allen, Ky. Dougherty, Lewis, Shelden, 

Me. Dovener, Linney, Sherman, 
Atwater, riggs, Little, Showalter, 
Ba > Emerson, Lloyd, 8 
Bailey, Tex. Fordney, Lorimer, Slayden 
Barham. Foster, Loud, Smith, M. 
Bartholdt, Fowler, McCleary, Smith, H. C. 
Bell, Fox, McCull Smith, Samuel W. 
Bellamy, Freer. McDowell, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Benton, Gamble, Maddox, Spalding, 
Boutelle, Me. Gayle, on, Sparkman, 
Bowe: 2 Gilbert, Mann, Sperry, 
Brenner, Gillet, N. Y. May, Spight, 
Brewer, Graham, Mesick, prague, 
Broussard, Griffith, Muller, tark, 

Bull, Grout, Noonan, Stewart, N. Y. 
Burke, Tex. Heatwole, Norton, Ohio 5 
8 Hepburn, Norton, Sutherland, 
Catchings, Hitt, Pearson, ‘albert, 
Chanler, Howard, Pierce, Tenn. Tayler, Ohio 
Cochrane, N. Y. Howell. Phillips, yer, 
Cooney, enkins, Powers, Tongue, 
Cowherd, Jett, Prince, Turner, 
Crowley, Johnston, Pugh. Vandiver, 
. Crumpacker, Jones, Va. Quarles, 00 
Cu err, hea, Ky. Weeks, 
Daly, N.J. Ketcham, Robb, > Wheeler, Ky. 
Davenport, 8.A. Kitchin, Robertson, La. Wilson, S. C. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. BENNETT, its Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had 5 the following resolution; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
President be requested to return to the Senate the bill of the Senate (S. 3106) 
relating to accounts of United States marshals and the clerks of the district 
courts for the Territory of Utah. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 11599. An act to incorporate the supreme lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
4554) granting an increase of pension to Margaret M. Badger, 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr, ADAMS with Mr. Levy, 

Mr. Gipson with Mr, Sims, 


Mr. GAMBLE with Mr. Cusack. ~ 
Mr. SHELDEN with Mr, ATWATER 

Mr. LoRMER with Mr. LAMB. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH with Mr. QUARLEs, 
Mr. PRINCE with Mr. GRIFFITH. 

Mr. Suir of Ilinois with Mr. Spicur. 222 
Mr. BOUTELLE of Maine with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 
Mr. SPRAGUE with Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, 

Mr, JENKINS with Mr. GAYLE. 

Mr. WEEKS with Mr. BURKE of Texas, 

Mr. Bishop with Mr. CAMPBELL. 5 

Mr. Powers with Mr. BANKHEAD, 

Mr. SPERRY with Mr. CowHERD. 

Mr. HavGen with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

Mr, TAYLER of Ohio with Mr. BARTLETT 

Mr. Mann with Mr. Jerr, 

Mr. DOVENER with Mr. CATCHINGS. 

Mr, BULL with Mr. NAPHEN. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. SouTHARD with Mr. Norton of Ohio. 

Mr. Stewart of New Jersey with Mr, MCALEER, 

Mr. BARHAM with Mr. TURNER. 

Mr. Capron with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. MorGan with Mr. VANDIVER. 

Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr. TATE. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT with Mr. LLOYD. 

Mr. BOCK with Mr. KING. 

Mr. REEVES with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. STALLINGS, 

Mr. SHERMAN with Mr. DRIGGS, 

For the balance of the session: 

Mr. BowErsock with Mr. JOHNSTON. 

Mr. MERCER with Mr. RHEA of Kentucky, 

Mr. Pod with Mr. Berry. 

Mr, McCieary with Mr. ROBINSON of Nebraska. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH with Mr. Witson of South Carolina, 
Mr. WANGER with Mr. ADAMSON. 

Mr. METCALF with Mr, WHEELER of Kentucky. 

Mr. BROMWELL with Mr. MCDOWELL, 


For this day: 

Mr. Henry of Connecticut with Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky, 

Mr, KETCHAM with Mr. MULLER, 

Mr, PEARSON with Mr. Mappox. 

Mr. AcHESON with Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. LINNEY with Mr. ROBB. 

Mr. RODENBERG with Mr. LEWIS. 

Mr. SPALDING with Mr. PIERCE of Tennessee, 

Mr. FOWLER with Mr. SUTHERLAND, 

Mr. KERR with Mr. TALBERT. 

Mr. Coruiss with Mr. BENTON, on this vote. 

Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I answered ‘‘pres- 
ent” on the roll call, and desire to have my name called. 

The SPEAKER. Call the name of the gentleman. 

The name of Mr, CLAYTON of Alabama was called, and he voted 
“yea,” 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr, Speaker, I desire to change my vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The name of Mr. Davis was called, and he voted ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. RIORDAN. Mr. Speaker, I haye a pair with the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Emerson. I desire to withdraw my 
vote and be marked present.“ 

The name of Mr. RIORDAN was called, and he voted ‘‘ present,” 

Mr, CARMACK. Mr. Speaker, I want to know if my colleague, 
Mr. BROWNLOW, voted? 

The SPEAKER, He did. 

Mr, MERCER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, Mr. RHEA, voted on this call? : 

The SPEAKER, -He did not. 

Mr. MERCER. Then I desire to withdraw my vote. 

The name of Mr. MERCER was called, and he yoted present.“ 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. S er, I have a pair with the gentleman 
from Arkansas, Mr. McCutiocu. I desire to withdraw my vote 
and be marked ‘ present.” 

Thename of Mr. Morris wascalled, and he answered “ present.“ 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, I was present in the House 
and listening, and failed to hear my name called. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening when his name 
should have been called? 

Mr. VREELAND. I was; hard. ` 

The SPEAKER. Call the name of the gentleman. 

The name of Mr, VREELAND was called, and he voted “nay,” 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I answered “present” on the 
roll call. I have a general pair with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Mr. WHEELER. We are both members of the committee. 
I think if he were present he would vote “yea,” and I withdraw 
my vote of present“ and vote yea.“ 

he name of Mr. Mercar was called, and he voted “yea.” 


/ 
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Mr. BROMWELL. * Mr. S , I have a general pair with 
my colleague, Mr. McDowEtLt. Iam inclined to believe that if 
he were present he would vote “nay.” Ivoted “nay.” Therefore 
I wish to have the pair withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. The pair will be withdrawn. 

Mr. NAPHEN. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, Mr. BULI. I voted “yea” on 
the assurance that he would vote yea,“ and desire to have my 
vote stand. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. DAYTON. Mr, Speaker, we can dispose of this bill now 
in five minutes, if the tleman from Illinois will ask for a recon- 
sideration of his motion to insist upon the disagreement, by a 
motion which I can make. 

Mr. CANNON, Iam not so familiar as is the gentleman from 
West Virgina with the amendments not disposed of. I moved 
that the House further insist, which was adopted. He is 9 7 
certain, and so far as I can see from a casual examination, if the 
House were to concur in the Senate amendments, numbered as he 
has them in his hand, it seems to me it would the bill. The 
gentleman hi seems quite sure of it, and is more familiar 
with it than I am. But as the House has further insisted, and 
after the vote which has just been given, I think it is my duty to 
the House to move that the House reconsider its action which 
it further insisted on the disagreement to the four Senate amend- 


ments. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House reconsider its vote taken this morning to further insist on 
amendments 50 to 33, inclusive, if the Chair has the numbers 


right. 

Şir. DAYTON. Amendments 50, 51, 52, and 53. 
The 7 50 80 Was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 
Mr. DAYTON. Now, Mr. Spea I want to make a motion 
that the House recede and concur in the Senate amendments 50, 
51, 52, and 53. I want to make a simple statement why I make 
this motion. These amendments relate to the cadets at Annapolis; 
and I want the members of the House to understand that at the 
end of four years they will be permitted to nominate a cadet at 
Annapolis, although the cadet graduating will not get his com- 
mission until he has finished a six years’ course at the Academy— 
four at the Academy and two at sea. = 

I want to say that I am satisfied that there can be no agree- 
ment reached upon these amendments at this session with the 
Senate conferees, The House provision was very near tome, and 
I stood up for it and insisted upon it, both in the personnel bill 
and the appropriation bill, and I reluctantly make this motion. 
I think if my motion is agreed to, that this will be a solution of 
the deadlock. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendments 50 to 53, inclusive. 

The SPEAKER (after taking the — taf The ayes have it, 
and the naval appropriation bill is passed. [Applause.} 

ACCOUNTS OF UNITED STATES MARSHALS, ETC,, UTAH, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the Senate concurrent 
resolution No. 81; which the Clerk read, as follows: 
T be romkostes ß s (8.2) 
relating to accounts of United States marshals and the clerks of the 
courts for the Territory of Utah. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SAMUEL S. WHITE, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the e e e ban & e am mot 


H. FF 


J. H. 

S. W. DAVENPORT, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

J. H. GALLINGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


The 
ing votes of two Houses on Senate bill No. S51, granting, an tnorease of 
pension to Samuel S. White, that 
rate of $30 per month, and the 
confi the Senate 


‘erence receded from its 


ment, and the House receded from its amendment at $12 per month, and the 
conferees agreed to insert $20 per month. 
H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
J. H. BROM L. 
S. W. DAVENPORT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
MARGARET M. BADGER, 
Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit an- 


other conference report, 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the statement of the con- 


ferees. 
The Clerk read as follows: : 
JUNE 7, 1900, 


poa to Margaret M. Bad 
he rate of $30 per month and the Senate amended it to 
r month and 


Senate 

the House receded from its disagreement to the Senate amendment, and the 

conferees agreed to insert $10 per month. 
H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
J. H. BROMWELL, 

: 8. W. DAVENPORT. 
The report was considered, and agreed to. 
ROADS AND BRIDGES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution (S. R. 130) which 
was read this morning. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 


not otherwise appropria: ‘or the re of county r 


ury Ti bridges 
EN ren ye metey ot a une 2, the. — — to bo jical pocia) Soat wero Sama; 
to be expended under the ers of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. TZ. Mr, Speaker, I withdraw the objection I made 
this morning. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee whether this all comes out of the Federal Treas- 
iyor one-half from the District rait 55 

r. RICHARDSON. Iwill state to gentleman from Mis- 
souri that this was sent to me by the Commissioners this morning. 
I ask for the reading of the joint resolution again, as I have not 
examined that point c: y. 

The joint resolution was again read. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. It seems to me that this all comes out of 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, I will say to the gentleman; this is 
oe a local District appropriation for the repairs of roads and 


Me DE ARMOND. I think it comes ont of the Federal Treas- 
but on the statement made I shall not pursue the objection. 
the joint resolution was considered, and ordered to be read the 


third time; andit was acc ly read the third time, and 
On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


BUSINESS OF THE NAVAL COMMITTEE. 
Mr. FOSS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution I send to the desk. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, subject to the 
right of objection. 
e Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs shall have leave tosit dur- 
ing the interim between the first and second sessions of the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I shall object unless we also have 
the testimony in the Cœur d’Alene case printed. 

The SP. Objection is made. 

QUARANTINE POWERS, MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr, , I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 4171) to amend “An 
act granting additional quarantine powers and imposing addi- 
tional duties upon the Marine-Hospital Service,” approved Febru- 


15, 1893. 
ne SPEAKER, The bill will be read subject to the right of 
objection. 
ə bill was read, as follows: 

That an act dditional 

3. Marine Hospital 
— * 7, agrees roval of the 

is au rized to designate and mark the bo 


tine powers and 
approved Feb- 


entering grounds 
oranchorages in disregard of the quarantine rules and Feguintions, ot without 
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vessel, or any person violating any provision of act or any rule or regu- 
lation made 12 4 rela’ to of vessels or 
relating to the prevention of the introduction of con or 
or any vessel state- 
or 


or imprisonment for not more than one year, 
the court. 

from any foreign port without the bill of 

act, arriving within the limits of any 

collection district of the United States, and not oe or attempting to 

sees in Guat hes Doeeerttiete VE pen TEE ck tee Somers ot OANT 
ures as y ons è 

and the cost of such measures shall be a lien on said recovered 

district court of the United States and in the 


by a fine of not more 
or both, in the 
as SEC. 


1. vessel sailing 
health required by section 2 of this 


manner set forth above as 
ey and entering any 
z e mi 


tters to the 
tion of the quarantine laws and regulations of the Uni States.” 


5 — 1 R. Is there objection to the present consideration 
e 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama whether he will permit an amendment to provide a 
the Army worm operating against labor unions hout this 
country in this quarantine measure? 

Mr. DERWOOD. Ido not desire to interfere in anything 
the gentleman from Ohio wishes; but having been recognized for 
the pu of this alone, I could not consent to any amendment. 

Mr. LENTZ. Well, I will not object, The gentleman seems 
good natured about it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. 
8 of making inquiry about this 

m Ohio rose. 
g The 5 The Chair has not passed the point of objec- 
on yet. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I understood the gentleman from 


Ohio to object. 

The SP. R. He did not. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Of course I do not want any misun- 
derstanding about it. : 

Now, reserving the right to object, I desire to make some in- 
quiries in 5 to the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state briefly 

Mr. RAY of New York. Let me inquire what committee this 
bill comes from? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, From the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. i 

Mr. RAY of New York. When re or about when? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not my bill, I will say to the gentle- 
man, but it was reported to the House on the 29th day of May. 
It is a bill that is in the interest of the health of the people, 

Mr. RAY of New York. Is it a Senate bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Itis. 

Mr. RAY of New York. When did it pass the Senate? 

E een aiti 

X of New York. it is ication, is it 
not, throughout the United States? priii 


er, I was on my feet for the 
ill when the gentleman 


law. 

Mr. RAY of New York. And creates new offenses? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Andim penalties? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ithink it doe. 

Mr. RAY of New York. All of a serious nature? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Yes; nowif the gentleman will allow 
me 

Mr. RAY of New York. I observe that one of the penalties 
named in the bill is twelve months in the peniten 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman heard the 
sume. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, what does the gentleman from 
Alabama 5 explanation of the bill? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. This is not my bill; it is a bill which 
came from the Senate. I have asked unanimous consent for its 
consideration and passage because I am assured by Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Wyman, of the Marine Hospital, that it is necessary to have 
these amendments to the existing law in order that he can enforce 
the quarantine re tions in reference to ships landing in this 
country. The bill is merely administrative in its features. The 


bi read, I pre- 


law now contains certain prohibitions; but if they are violated 
there is no law to punish the violation. Under these circum- 
stances, as the gentleman will recognize, the law is at the present 
time nugatory. 

Mr. RAY of New York. We have gotten along very well for 
several years under the existing law. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, It is. It is an amendment to the present | a question. Ihave always favored this 


states to 
ancisco. We 
are in daily contact with Cuba. Hence the need for prompt ac- 
tion upon this measure. It only relates to the shipping interest; 
it does not affect local or State quarantines. I believe that in 
order to keep yellow fever out of this country in the South and 
the bubonic plague ont of the country on the Pacific coast, it is 
necessary to have these restrictions. t is the only interest I 
have in the bill, If the gentleman thinks it improper to pass if 
at this time—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. What reason is there for not having 
brought the bill up before? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For an answer to that question I refer 
the gentleman to the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. PAYNE. We have not had the plague in this country a 

eat while. General Wyman spoke to me about this bill a few 

ys ago. He thinks it most important that it should be passed 
at this session of Co: 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. It is very important and very necessary. 

Mr. RAY of New York. It strikes me it is bad policy for the 
Con of the United States to wait until the closing moments 
of the session and then press forward a bill of this character, 
creating offenses and imposing heavy penalties and disturbing the 

narantine regulations of the whole nation. Not five members of 

e House, outside of the committee who reported the bill, know 
anything aboutit. It is a most important bill, and may interfere 
with every State in the Union, I Want a general law and intro- 
duced a good bill, but it sleeps in committee and the committee 


sh also. 

Me UNDERWOOD. Well, I will ee state to the gentle- 
man that the bill embraces matters which are purely within the 
jurisdiction of the United States Government. It is essential to 
the protection of the public health, and for that reason I ask its 
passage now. If the House thinks it wise, now when the sum- 
mer is coming on and the country threatened with the introduc- 
tion of these contagious diseases, to delay this bill until the next 
session of Con I have nothing further to say. j 

Mr. HEPBURN. Let me say to the gentleman that this isa 
compromise bill, and so far as we understand those who have ex- 
amined it have no objection toit. It does not interfere with the 
functions of the quarantine boards of theseparate States. Among 
other things, it defines the boundaries of the jurisdiction and im- 
poses more certain penalti 

Mr. RAY of New York. Can the gentleman assure me that the 
bill does not interfere at all with the present powers and jurisdic- 
tion of the quarantine boards of the several States? It says the 
Marine-Hospital Service may prescribe boundaries. This may 
re with these matters in my own State, at the port of New 

ork. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ido not think it does in the slightest degree, 
One of the troubles we have had in the consideration of this quar- 
antine bill—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. Has the gentleman a copy of the bill? 

Mr. HEPBURN. No, sir, 

Mr. RAY of New York. Has the gentleman from Alabama a 
copy of the bill? I would like to see it. [A member handed to 
Mr. Ray of New York a cony of the bill.] 

Mr.GROSVENOR. I to ask bevy Meg yarr from Alabama 

ind of legislation; but I 
wish to ask the gentleman whether the people down along the 
Southern coast would consider such a measure as this an invasion 
of State rights? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Idonotthinkthey would. The bill does 
not interfere in any way with the local quarantine question. It 
s merely administrative, carrying out more efficiently the existing 


W. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. 8 the Government a better chance? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; better chance to enforce the laws 

sray A the statuté book. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Under this bill how are we going to avoid con- 
flict between the States and the General Government? How are 
we going to administer concurrent jurisdiction, for instance, in 
the Delaware River? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The provisions of the bill do not involve 
any question of that kind. 

In further explanation of the bill, I send to the desk a state- 
ment, which I would be glad to have read. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I hope it will be raad. Iwant a little 
further time to look at the bill. 

5 — 5 Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Pending that question, the gentleman 
from Alabama sends to the desk a communication which he de- 
sires to have read. 
con UNDERWOOD, It is a communication explaining the 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. At present, as General W: 
me, there are some cases of bubonic plague in San 
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The SPEAKER, 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Memorandum in explanation of bill — 4171) amending the act of Congress ap- 
proved February 15, 1893. 


Section 10: This section authorizes legal boundaries to the quarantine an- 
chorages and grounds and provides specific penalty for trespass thereon. It 
also provides a penalty for the violation of the rules relating to the inspection 
of vessels. The present law has no 1 and the national duaran- 
tine service has n much emba: y reason thereof. In a number of 
instances the Government has been the 1 position of 
being obliged to resort to penalties provided by State laws in order to punish 
infraction of well-known quarantine procedures, and has eyen bad to est 
that special tions made by the States in order that the 
which are provided by State law might be imposed. 

Section 11: This section relates to vessels arriving within the limits of any 
collection district of the United States without a of health, and is meant 
to apply particularly to fishing smacks and other small craft 
Habana and other Cuban pora and under the guiseof fishing come within 
the collection districts of Florida and there land any sick which may be 
aboard and scones Aguardiente rum and tobacco, thus holding commani- 
cation with the shore and liable to convey infection. These v are 

rly dangerous, inasmuch as they are manned by laborers recently 

Spain, and who are therefore not immune to yellow fever, and lie in the 
portions of Habana harbor particularly exposed to infection. The effect of 
this section will be not one o prevent the introduction of contagious disease, 


Without objection, the communication will 


ties 


but also to prevent smugg in; 
aae provisions of t odin II were contained in the joint resolution 
w 


both. Houses of Tongro in 1897, but was among a number of 
other unobjectionable bills which ident Cleveland failed to sign simply 
from lack of time. 

Section 12: This section gives authority to national quarantine officers to 
administer oaths. This right is generally exercised by State quarantine offi- 
cers, and the same right should be given national officers. This right is also 
5 be one of the chief safeguards exercised by the English quar- 
an 

It will be observed that these amendments and additions relate to mari- 
time and border quarantine only. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Of course the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HEPBURN] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] are perfectly conscious of my purpose. It is simply to see 
that nothing is done which will interfere with local jurisdiction 
in this matter. This appears to bea penan bill—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. It is a general bill. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I want to be assured that it contains 
nothing which will interfere with the efficiency of the quarantine 
laws of the States, 3 State of New York. 

Now, the only thing that has attracted my attention here that I 
can see any possible objection to is this, whether this would inter- 
fere in any way with the power of the State of New York or any 
other State under its own laws to mark the boundaries of quaran- 
tine grounds, 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think not. 

Mr. RAY of New York. You know there is this rule, where 
there is a conflict between Congress—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ihave answered the gentleman's question. 
I think I understand it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If you know it all now, and your an- 
swer has answered a statement I have not made, but desire to 
make, why, we will object to it and cut the matter short. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, the gentleman is not willing to 
listen to a question. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I am ready to listen to a question, but I do 
not care to be informed by the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. All right; we will cut the controversy 
short. I do not desire to undertake to inform“ the gentleman. 

Mr. HEPBURN, [thought I knew all you were going to ask. 
I will be glad to give any information. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I think it is rather late now. I object. 

BRIDGE ACROSS CLINCH RIVER, KINGSTON, TENN, 
Mr. GIBSON. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill (H. R. 11548) to authorize the 
ngston Bridge and Terminal Coropany to construct a bridge 
across the Clinch River at Kingston, Tenn, 

The bill was read, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I want to reserve the right to object, 
to say that I want to read two lines in answer to the statement of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] with reference to Mr. 
ee e in Idaho, and then I think I will withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ began to read. 

The SPEAKER. This is not in order. 

Mr. LENTZ, If 1 have an opportunity to read these two 


lines I will prove that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacry] is 
badly mistaken in his statement about Governor Steunenberg. 


tho SPEAKER, Does the gentleman object? That is the 
question. 

Mr. LENTZ. I want the two lines to go into the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair 
question of objection. 


can not permit discussion on a 
Is there objection to the unanimous con- 
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sent requested the gentleman from Tennessee? [After a 
pause.] The hears none. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read 
and agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GIBSON, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

THOMAS LUTZ STITT. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 4787) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Thomas Lutz Stitt as an officer in the Navy. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, unless you print the Cœur d'Alene 
testimony, I object. 

The SBA KEE It is ou€ of order to make any statement 

Mr. LENTZ. I object. 

The SPEAKER, e gentleman from Ohio objects. 


LOBSTER HATCHERY IN THE STATE OF MAINE, 


Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The bill (H. R. 4910) to establish a lobster hatchery in the State 
of Maine was read, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MCRAE. I object. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Unless the gentleman will agree—— 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I did not object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by 
Arkansas. 


WILLIAM ELKERT. 


Mr. BARNEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4177) to correct the military record 
of William Elkert. g 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to set aside the findings of the court-martial in the case of 
William Elkert,late of 9 ed H, Forty-fifth Wisconsin Infantry Volun- 
teers, and to grant to said William Elkert an honorable discharge from said 
company and regiment: Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emolument 
shall become due or payable by virtue of the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENTZ. I object until the Cœur d’Alene testimony is 


printed. 
Mr. BARNEY. Ishould like to make an 


the gentleman from 


lanation to the gen- 


tleman from Ohio. This came from the gentleman’s committee. 
5 8 I reserve the right to object after hearing the 
explanation. 


he SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio withdraws his ob- 

jection, 8 the right to renew it. 

Mr. BARNEY. This came from the Military Committee with 
a unanimous report. This is a case of a man who enlisted who 
could not understand the English language. In the city of Nash- 
ville he was placed as a guard over some prisoners and one or two 
of them escaped. Because he did not shoot them, not having un- 
derstood his orders, he was court-martialed. Upon that court- 
martial the sergeant in charge took pains to say that he had al- 
ways been a faithful soldier and that he believed that he did not 
understand the orders, and that perhaps if he had he would have 
done differently. And for that it seems to mean outrage was 
committed upon him by the court-martial sentencing him to six 
months’ imprisonment. He served out that time, but unluckily 
his regiment was mustered out before his time expired. 

Mr. LENTZ, Will you ask your side to print the Cœur d'Alene 
testimony? 

Mr. BARNEY. I should not object to it; but it does not belong 
on this bill, of course. 

The SPEAKER. This matter will be suspended a moment to 
receive a message from the Senate, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. BENNETT, its Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That tho 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
authorized to close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses 
on Wednesday, the 6th day of June, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

With the following amendments: 

In line 6 strike out Wednesday, the 6th * and insert Thursday, the 7th.” 

Also, in line 6 strike out 3 o'clock“ and insert “5 o'clock.” 

The manage also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bill and joint resolution of the following titles: 

H. J. Res, 201. Joint resolution donating a condemned cannon to 
the Pomana in Chief of the Sons of Veterans, United States 


of America; an 


1900. 
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H. R. 3799. An act for the relief of Stanley Snodgrass, of Jeffer- 
son County, Miss. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 


the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the b 
granting an increase of pension to Samuel S. White. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the concurrent resolution. 
5 The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the concurrent resolu- 

on, 

Mr. BARNEY. Can not my bill have consideration? Thereis 
no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This does not shut your bill ont, 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Resolved by the House of R sentatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senate and the epeaker of the House of Representatives be 
authorized to close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses 
on Wednesday, 6th day of June, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

The amendments of the Senate were read, as follows: 

In line 6 strike out“ Wednesday, the 6th’ and insert Thursday, the7th.” 

Also, in line 6, strike out “3 o'clock" atid insert “5 o'clock.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker. 


(5. 351) 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SULZER]. 
Mr, SULZER. . Speaker, just a few words. In my judg- 


ment, this resolution should not be agreed to, and this House 
should not adjourn until the Senate passes the anti-trust bill sent 
over there the other day. The Democratic party is opposed to 
trusts, and its representatives are willing to stay here until the 
anti-trust bill is If the Republican is opposed to 
trusts, it will not adjourn Congress until that bill is passed. 
Mr. LENTZ. And until they print the Cœur d’Alene testimony. 
Mr. SULZER, Yes; and pass the bill abolishing government by 
injunction, the eight-hour law, the election of Senators by the 
people, and several other important bills. I trust the Democrats 
ere will vote against adjournment. Let us show by the RECORD 
how insincere the Republican party is on the trust question. The 
vote will demonstrate it. 
The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 
The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes eee to have it. 
Mr. Z ER. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 99, noes 55. 


Mr. SULZER. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. [Cries of 
„Too late! A 

The qua on was taken on ordering the yeas and nays. 

285 PEAKER. Thirty-five gentlemen have arisen; a sufficient 
number 


Mr. LACEY. The other side. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). Eighty-four gentlemen have 
risen; 34 ayes, 84 noes; the yeas and nays are ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 113, nays 75, an- 
swered present 20, not voting 143; as follows: 


YEAS—113. 
Aldrich. Dayton, Hopkins, Pearre, 
‘Alexander, Dick, Hull, Ray. 
Bailey, Kans. Dolliver, Jack, Reeder, 
Baker, Driscoll, Jones, Wash. Reeves, 
Bing 1 Eddy, N Rodenberg, 
Boreing, Esch, OX, Russell, 
Brick, 3 4 Shattuc, 
Bromwell, Fletcher, Lan Spo 
us, . — Lan Stevens, Minn. 

Brown. Fowler, Littauer, Ste „N. J. 
Brownlow. Gardner, Mich. Long, Stewart, N. Y. 
Burke, S. Dak. Gardner, N. J. Loud, Stewart, Wis, 
Burkett, Gibson, Lybrand, Sulloway, 
Burleigh, Gill, all. Tawney, 
Burton, Gillett, Mass. Marsh, Thomas, Iowa 
Butler, raff, Miller, Thropp, 
Calderhead, Greene, Mass, Minor, Tom 
Cannon Grosvenor, Mondell, Van Voorhis, 
Clarke, N. H. Grow, Moody, Mass. $ 

muell. all, Moody, Oreg. Wachter, 
Cooper, Wis, Hamilton, udd, Waters, 
Cousins, Haugen, Needham, ‘Watson, 
Cromer, Hawley, Olmsted, Weaver, 
Crump, Hedge, tjen, Weymouth, 
Curtis, Hemenway, Overstreet, ite, 
Cushman. Hepburn, kor, 
Dable, Wis. Hill, Parker, N. J 

zell, Hitt, yne, 
Davidson, Hoffecker, Pearce, Mo. 
NAYS—75. 

Allen, Miss. C ik, Davey, Fleming, 
Ball, Clark, Mo. Gaines, 
Bankhead, Clayton, Ala. De Armond, Gaston, 
Bell, Clayton, N. Y. De Graffenreid, Glynn, 
Berry, Cochran, Mo. De Vries, Gordon, 
Brantley, Cooper, Tex. inley, Green, Pa. 
Br le, Cox, Fitzgerald, Mass. Hay, 
Burleson, Davenport, S. W. Fitzgerald, N. Y. Henry, Miss. 


Henry, Tex. Meyer, La. Ryan, N. Y. Swanson, 
Kleberg, oon Ryan, Pa. Taylor, Ala. 
Kluttz, Neville, Salmon, x 
Lan! Newlands, Shackleford, Thomas, N. C. 
Lentz. Otey, Shafroth, Underwood, 
Livingston, e Sho 5 Williams, J. R. 
McAleer, Rhea, Va. 8: s Williams, W. E. 
McClellan, icha: Smith, Ky. W S, 
McLain, Ridgely, Snodgrass, Zenor, 
McRae, Rucker, Stephens, Tex. Ziegler. 
Meekison, Ruppert, Sulzer, 
ANSWRRED PRESENT - 
Bartlett, Dinsmore, Meterlf, Stallings, 
Ben Henry, Conn. Morris, Tate, 
Bishop, ett, ` Naphen, Wanger, 
Boutell, III. King, Riordan, Wright, 
Capron, ercer, Southard, Young. 
NOT VOTING—143, ‘ 
Acheson, Davenport, S. A. Lewis. Robinson, Ind. 
Adams, nny, ney, Robinson, Nebr. 
A Dougherty, Little, Scudder, 
Allen, Ky. Dovener, Littlefield, Shelden, 
Allen, Me. Dri, Lloyd, Sherman, 
Atwater, Elliott, Lorimer. Showalter, 
Babeock, Emerson, Loudenslager, Sibley, 
Bailey, Tex. Fitzpatrick, Lovering, si 
Barber, Fordney, McCleary, — en 
Barham, Foster, MeCulloch, th, III. 
Barney, Fox, McDowell, Smith, H. O. 
Bartholdt, Freer, ox, Smith, Samuel W. 
secre Al Gamble, Mahon, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Boutelle, Me. Gayle, Sparkman, 
Bowe: = Gilbert, May, — Sperry. 
Bradley, Gillet, N. Y. esi Spigh 
Brenner, Miers, Ind. one e, 
Brewer, Griffith, 0} 8 E 
Broussard, Griggs, Muller, 8 s 
Brundidge, Grout, Noonan. Stokes. 
k Heatwole, Norton, Ohio Sutherland, 
Burke, Tex. oward, Norton, rt, 
urnett, Howell, "Grady, Tayler, Ohio 
Caldwell, enkins, Pearson, yer, 
Cam bell, Johnston, Pierce, Tenn. Tongue, 
Catchings, Jones, Va. P er, 
Chanler, Joy, Polk, Underhill 
Cochrane, N. Y. Kerr. Powers, Vandiver, 
Cooney, Ketcham, Prince, Wadsworth, 
Cor Kitchin, Fort, Warner, 
Cowherd, Lamb, r es, Wee 
Crowley, Lassiter, ea, Ky. Wheeler, K; 
er, Latimer, Rixey, Wilson, idaho 
Cw Lawrence, Robb, ilson, 8 
Cusack : r, Roberts, Wilson, S. C. 
Daly, N. J Levy, Robertson, La. 


So the amendments to the concurrent resolution were agreed to, 

The following pairs were announced: 

On this yote: 

Mr. ALLEN of Maine with Mr, BURNETT. 

Mr. Youne with Mr. BENTON, 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. POLK, ; 

For this day: } 

Mr. WRIGHT with Mr. HALL. ‘ 

Mr, LAWRENCE with Mr. DouGHERTY. 

Mr. COCHRANE of New York with Mr. ELLIOTT, 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Joy with Mr. DINSMORE, 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois with Mr. Griaas, 

Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Speaker, I voted no,“ but I am paired 
with the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. TAYLER. I desire to with- 
draw my vote and be marked present.” 

Mr. BaRTLETT's name was again called; and he answered pres- 
ent,” as above recorded, 

Mr. DINSMORE. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Missouri, Mr. Joy. I desire to withdraw my vote of 
“no” and be marked present.“ 

Mr. DINSMORE’S name was again called; and he answered 
present,“ as above recorded. 

iwc G. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask if Mr. BABCOCK has 
vot 7 

The SPEAKER. He has not. 

Mr. KING, I desire to withdraw my vote of no“ and be 
marked “ present.” 2 

Mr. K1na’s name was again called; and he answered present,“ 
as above recorded. 

Mr. JETT. I desire to inquire whether my colleague, Mr, 
Mann, has voted? 

The SPEAKER. He has not. 

Mr. JETT. I desire to withdraw my vote of no,“ and be 
marked “present.” 

Mr. JETT’s name was again called, and he answered present,” 
as above recorded. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois, Mr, Speaker, I made a pair after 3 
o'clock with the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Griacs. I voted 


on the ee roll call, and I desire to change my vote and be marked 
‘present, 
he name of Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois was again called, and he 
answered“ e as above recorded. 
Mr. HEN 


Y C. SMITH, Mr. Speaker, I was absent at the call 
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of the roll, and have just returned. I would like to be marked 
„present.“ 

The SPEAKER, That can not be done now. 

Tho result was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is suggested to me, Mr. Speaker, that the reso- 


lution should be a oe 

The SPEAKER. The resolution was adopted by agreeing to 
the amendments. It was a House resolution, and the adoption of 
bs 1 dis d — eee, 15 

r. Š Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 3 

Mr. SULZER. I would like to ask if there was a quorum 
present? R 

The SPEAKER. There was a quorum presènt. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of three members be appointed i the Chair | bill 
resident of 


to join a similar committee from the Senate to wait upon the 
the United States and inform him that the two Houses are read 
unless the President has some other communication to make to 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Chair iy mae as a committee on the of the House 
Mr. Payne, of New York; Mr. BINGHAM, of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. RICHARDSON, of Tennessee. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Spean, aparliamentary inquiry. Inasmuch 
as the House has fixed upon a resolution to adjourn, is it not in 
order for me to move tos nd the rules and move that the testi- 
mony in the Coeur d'Alene labor troubles be printed? 

The SPEAKER. Thatis nota 8 entary inquiry. 

Mr. LENTZ. I move to suspend the rules and print the testi- 
mony in the Coeur d'Alene labor trouble. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair refuses to 
for that purpose, and the Chair under the law 

WILLIAM ELKERT, 

Mr. BARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill H. R. 4177, 
and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been once read, but the Clerk 
will read it again for the information of the House, 


The Clerk again read the bill at length, 
BARER [After a pause.] The 


The SP. . Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. BARNEY, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table, 


CIVIL-SERVICE APPOINTMENTS FOR HONORABLY DISCHARGED 
SOLDIERS, ETC, 


Mr. BROMWELL. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 


to adjourn 
em. 


ize the g 
that 


tleman 
iscretion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5779) giving ference to honorably dischar; soldiers, sailors, 
and marines in all a tments in the civil service of the United States. 
Be it enacted, etc., That in every Executive De ent of the United 


States Government and in each and every branch thereof, whether reached 

competitive or noncompetitive e tions under the civil-service laws 

which case the rules and regulations —— the same shall so provide), 

bly discharged soldiers, sail or whoserved as such between 

April 12, 1861, and August 26, be certified and preferred for ap- 

pointment to and retention in employment in the public service and for pro- 

motion therein. Age, loss of limb, or other 3 ent which does 
te shall not em, provided they possess th 


pot fa faot ines A nares tha ANTAS ot ane DOHIN taverved: 
ess on 0 5 
and Pinos 8 shall not be removed from their positions except 


persons 
charges, after a hearing. 
FOr Boe That all laws or — ani laws — with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 5 

The amendment by the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service was read, as follows: 

After "1865," in line 10. insert “and firstafter the aforementioned veterans 
‘ dischar, soldiers, sailors, and marines 
OF thie Civiluk, Shine DOME. Shain bein che Pratppien’ LAKOAK thoy 
being otherwise qualified.“ $ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this bill? 

Mr. LENTZ. I do not rise to object; I want an answer to one 
question. Will the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BromwE i] tell 
me whether this bill enlarges the provisions already contained in 
our statutes on this subject? 

Mr. BROMWELL. It does to this extent: Under the present 
law the veterans of the civil war are given a preference in these 
appointments provided they are incapacitated by wounds or dis- 
ease. This extends the law to all honorably disc soldiers; 
and then an amendment has been reported by the committee pro- 
viding that after the veterans of the civil war, preference shall be 
given in these civil-service appointments to honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who served in the recent war with 


Spain or in the Philippine Islands.” 
5 there objection? 
I have no obj 


The SPEAKER, 
Mr. LENTZ, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I object, 

Mr. CLAYTON of New York. Ihopethe gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Imove that the rules be suspended in order 
that this bill may be considered and put on its passage with the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BROMWELL. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER, Let the Chair state the question. The gen- 
tieman from Ohio moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
which has just been read with the amendment indicated. 


Mr. SULZER, Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Ohio 
whether this is the House bill? 
Mr. BROMWELL. This, Mr. Speaker, is the so-called Grand 


Army bill, which was introduced under the e of the Grand 
Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic. It is a House 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill. Iam heartily 
„ It should have been reported long ago. 
nileman from Ohio why it not been re- 
ported and passed before, so that the Senate could acton it? Why 
is it brought up to be passed in the last hour of the session? Is it 
a bluff (like the anti-trust bill) to fool the old soldiers? At all 
events the bill should pass, and I hope there will be no objection 
toit, It should have passed this House early in the session. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Iwill answer the gentleman by saying that 
this bill was considered by the Committee on Civil Service Re- 
form only last Monday. It was reported to the House; but the 
business of the House has been such that it was impossible to call 
it up under suspension of the rules; and, as the gentleman well 
knows, it would have been impossible probably to obtain unani- 
mous consent, as has been evidenced here to-day by the fact that 
it was objected to by the gentleman from Mississippi. Now, then, 
we have only a few moments left in which to pass the bill, 

The SPEAKER. This debate is all out of order, 

Mr, SULZER. The only complaint that I have to make is that 
you did not bring up and pass the bill before. 

86 SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend the 
rules. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I demand a second. 


in favor of its 
I want to ask the 


Mr. BROMWELL. May Lask unanimous consent that a sec- 
ond be considered as ordered? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I object. 


The Chair appointed as tellers Mr, BROMWELL and Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS of Mississippi. 

The House div ; and the tellers reported—ayes 98, noes 9. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is seconded. 

Mr. ALLEN of ayaa bag No quorum present. 

Several MEMBERS (on Democratic side). Oh, no; do not 
make that point. 

The SPE. R. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] 
makes the point that no quorum is present. 

Mr. CER. Imake the point that that is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count the House. 

sig hundred and sixty-three members were counted as pres- 
ent. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Before the final announcement of this 
count, I wish to say this: In view of the fact that there are but 
thirty-five minutes left before the final adjournment and that 
forty minutes for debate can be claimed under the rule, and in 
view of the dila tactics of some gentlemen on the opposito 
side of the House, itis evident that it will be impossible to get a 
roll call on this bill, which will probably be demanded. [Cries of 
„Re order!“ ] I therefore ask permission to withdraw the 
bill from the consideration of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the bill. 

Mr, FITZGERALD of Massachusetts, Just one moment, Mr, 


peaker, 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the withdrawal of this bill by the tleman from Ohio. Inas- 
much as he has chosen to inject politics into this matter, I desire 
to say, as a member of the committee reporting this bill, that this 
measure was supported by Mr. GLYNN and myself in the commit- 
tee. I think it is a proper bill, and we should make every effort 
to haye pent 
Mr. D ELL, I move that the House take a recess until 10 
minutes before 5o’clock. - 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is not authorized to submit that 
motion in the absence of a Se oa 
Mr. DALZELL. There been no announcement of no 
uorum, 
8 The SPEAKER, The Chair has announced the number pres- 
ent—not enough to make a cas The Chair is not advised of 


S 


1900. 


Other members having entered the Hall, the Speaker announced 
178, a quorum, present. 

CHARLES E, HOFFMANN, 

Mr. PEARCE of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10423) granting an honor- 
able discharge to Charles E, Hoffmann, late first lieutenant Com- 
pany H, Sixtieth Regiment of United States Colored Infantry, 

e bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? : 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, until the Coeur d’Alene testimony 
is printed, I object. 

r. DALZELL. 1 move that the House take a recess until 10 
minutes to 5 o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House took 
a recess until 4 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m. 

The recess having expired, the House, at 4.50 p. m., resumed its 
session, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. BAKER, from the Committee on Enrolled bills, 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: : 

H. R. 4456. An act granting a pension to Alice A Hartz; 
mee = 4571, An act granting an increase of pension to Helen 

uck; 

H. R. 4577. An act granting an increase of pension to John D. 


Craig; 
H. R. 4627, An act granting a pension to Rachel M. Harvey; 
BRK —_ An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
. Holland; 
H. R. 4991. An act granting a pension to Maria V. Sperry; 
1 4092. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
untin; 
H. R. 10815. An act granting an increase of pension to Lucius 
. Smalling; 
H. R. 5555. An act granting a pension to Virginia Hull; 
H. R. 8114. An act granting a pension to Annie E. Bell; 
H. R. 8829. An act granting an increase of pension to John P, 


Pepper; 
ER 156. An act gran! a pension to Lena E. Patterson; 
tere ae DGS GEAN g an increase of pension to George 


Friend; 
55 R. 10082. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
iver; 
J 7 . An act granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
Watts; 
Poe R. 7159. An act granting an increase of pension to Wesley C. 
wyer; 
Me R. 6829, An act granting an increase of pension to John H, 
. Crosby; 
H. R. 8217, An act granting a pension to Josephine B. Wood; 
1 4554. An act 5 an increase of pension to 
8 ger; 
555 R. 10856. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
nson; 
TE B. AI. AnaM granting a pansion to Zyres T, Kal 
2 . An act granting a o Zy Kelly; 
H. R. 3252. An act granting an increase of pension + ak 
Somerville Lion; 
H. R. 3068. An act granting increase of pension to Evan M, 
Woodward; 
H. R. 4650. An act granting a pension to Sarah Parrish; 
H. R. 4455. An act granting a pension to Louise Weidmer; 
H. R. 10071. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary W. 


ark; 

H. R. 4898. An act granting a pension to Frank A. W. Shaw; 
H. R. 4942. An act granting a pension to Lida A. Stockwell; 
H. R. 10742. An act granting a pension to Wilburn W. Tester- 


man; 5 

pan R. 7158. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi S. 
arrot; 

3 5330. An act granting an increase of pension to Uri S. 

Sith; 

H. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution donating a condemned cannon 
to the Commandery in Chief of the Sons of Veterans, United 
States of America; : 

H. R. 5894, An act granting an increase of pension to Nathaniel 
Townsend; 

H. R. 9898, An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 
J. Trussler; 

83 8157. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 

3 83 

H. R. 1230. An act granting a pension to Hannah Kennedy; 

H. R. 787. An act granting a pension to ore A. Middleton; 


ried 
fol- 


H. R. 2604. An act granting a pension to ie D. 
H. R. 5755, An act for the relief of William Wolfe; 
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H. a 5673. An act granting an increase of pension to Eilen A, 
Spalding; : 

H. R. 909g. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
L. Thomas; 

H. R. 9481. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Aff. R 9307. An tgranti ion to John F. Kell 

5 A act granting a pension to Jo : y; 

ES R. 10873, An act granting an increase of pension to Ida J, 

eixotto; 

H. R. 8254, An act granting an increase of pension to Marie L. 


A T; 
WR. 9701. An act granting a pension to Jonah Duncan; 
8 4879. An act granting an increase of pension to D. Cyrus 
0 ge; 
H. R. 11010, An act granting an increase of pension to James H. 


Eastman; 
H. R. 8689, An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac B. 


Hoyt; 
A. R. 8141. An act granting a pension to Sarah J. Peddycoart; 
H. R. 2392. An act granting a pension to Daniel Davis; 
H. R. 5120, An act granting an increase of pension to John 8. 


3 
R. 5444. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert W. 


Brush; 
H. R. 11599. An act to amend an act to incorporate the Supreme 
Lodge of the Knights of Pythias; 
H. R. 4942, An act granting a pension to Lydia A. Stockwell; 
E R. 5647, An act granting a pension to Amanda Hurd; 
H 


R. 2398, An act granting a pension to Andrew Jackson; 
13 R. 1965, An act granting an increase of pension to John 
nergan; 
H. R. 10616, An act granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 


Meade; 

a 5 3767. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
artley; 

eae 4241, An act granting an increase of pension to Melissa 
ush; 
H. R, 3526. An act granting a pension to James M. Ellett; 


H. R. 9749, An act granting a ion to Melissa A. Trulock; 
H. R. 8799. An act for the relief of Stanley Snodgrass, of Jeffer- 
son County, Miss.; and f 


> SA I 10450, An act 5 5 1 service 
or the fiscal ending June 30, , and for other purposes. 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 4756. An act directing the issue of a duplicate of lost check 
drawn by James B. Quinn, major, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, in favor of Henry L. Breneman; 

8. 3616. An act to authorize the payment of traveling allowance 
to enlisted men of the regular and volunteer forces when dis- 
charged by order of the Secretary of War and stated by him as 
entitled to travel pay; 

S. R. 130. Joint resolution making an emergency appropriation 
for the repair of certain roads and bridges in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 
Whine” An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 8. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, announced that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On June 6, 1900: 


H. R. 7663. An act to establish a board of charities for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 
H. R. 11212. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
3 bes the Government for the year ending June 30, 1901, and 
or o g 
H. R. 11738. An act for the relief of William L. Orr; f 
5 An act to extend the coal-land laws to the district 
0 ; 
H. R. 4915. An act to amend the seventh section of the act en- 
titled An act to establish circuit courts of appeals, and to de- 
fine and te in certain cases the jurisdiction of the courts of 
Te United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
H. R. 437. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Reynolds; 
H. R. 8686. An act granting a pension to James A. Tulloss; 
H. R. 9237, An act granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 


8 R. 9308. Au act granting an increase of pension to Joseph M. 
aw; 

H. R. 5355. An act for the relief of John D. Hale, of Tilford, 
Meade County, S. Dak.; 3 

H. R. 7483. An act for the relief of James T. Ellis, of Rankin 
County, Miss.; and : 

H. R. 504, An act granting an increase of pension to William 
T. Lowry. 
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On June 7, 1900: 
H. R. 1965. An act 
Lonergan; 
H. R. 5120. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 
9 
R. 4241. An act granting an increase of pension to Melissa 
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granting an increase of pension to John 


Rush; 
1 3767. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
artley; 
ke R. 10082. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
ver; 
H. E 10235. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
riend; f 
p H. R. 8829. An act granting an increase of pension to John P. 
epper; 
ae on. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
. Clark; 
H. R. 4879. An act granting an increase of pension to D. Cyrus 
Holdridge; 
Wine ese An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Brush; : 
H. R. 5673, An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen A, 
Spalding; 
H. R. 8254, An act granting an increase of pension to Marie L. 


Apgar; 
K. R. 8689. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac B. 


Hoyt; 

H. R. 9093, An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
L. Thomas; 

H. R. 10616. Au act granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 


ead: 
H. R. 10873. An act granting an increase of pension to Ida J. 
Peixotto; 
H. R. 9481, An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Anderson; : 
H. &. 11010. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Eastman; 
aes R. 4992, An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
untin; 
TE B 4571, An act granting an increase of pension to Helen 
auck; 
H. R. 4577. An act granting an increase of pension to John D, 


aig: 
8 Peat 8157. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 

. Mills; 

H. R. 7158, An act granting an increase of pension to Levi S. 
Parrott; s 


7 
75 


i annah Kennedy; 
. An act granting a pension to Daniel Davis; 
An act granting a pension to Andrew Jackson; 
An act granting a pension to James M. Ellett; 
. An act granting a pension to Louisa Weidner; 
An act granting a pension to Alice A. Hartz; 

4942. An act granting a pension to Lydia A. Stockwell; 

5647. An act granting a pension to Amanda Hurd; 
8141. An act granting a pension to Sarah J. Peddycoart; 
9207, An act granting a pension to John F. Kelly; 
9701. An act granting a pension to Jonah Duncan; 
9749. An act granting a pension to Melissa A. Trulock; 
10742, An act granting a pension to Wilburn W. Tester- 
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. R. 2694, An act granting a pension to Maggie D. Chapman; 
4627, An act granting a pension to Rachel M. Harvey; 
4650. An act granting a pension to Sarah Parrish; 

4898. An act granting a pension to Frank A. W. Shaw; 

. R. 4991, An act granting a pension to Maria V. Sperry; 

. R. 5555. An act granting a pension to Virginia Hull; 

R. 6151. An act granting a pension to Zylpha J. Kelly; 

. R. 8114. An act granting a pension to Annie E. Bell; 

R. 8217. An act granting a pension to Josephine B. Wood; 

. 8068. An act granting an in¢grease of pension to Evan M. 


fof be bt od 
POR bad 


4 
3 
2 


ard; 
H. R. 3252. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Somerville Lion; y 
H. R, 4999, An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. McLyman; 2 
= 5330. An act granting an increase of pension to Uri S. 


Heath; 

H. R. 5439. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
B. Holland; 2 

H. R, 5894, An act granting an increase of pension to Nathaniel 
Townsend; 

H. R. 6829, An act granting an increase of pension to John K. 
Crosby; 
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H. R. 7159, An act granting an increase of pension to Wesley 


JUNE 7, 


. Sawyer; 
5 5 5 An act granting an increase of pension to Stephen 

Watts; 

H. R. 9898. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 
J. Trussler; 

H. R. 10815. An act granting a pension to Lucius K. Smalling; 

H. R. 11599. An act to amend an act to incorporate the Supreme 
Lodge of the Knights of Pythias; 

H. R. 8765, An act for the relief of John C. Smith; 

H. R. 5755. An act for the relief of William Wolfe; 

H. R. 10856. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Robinson; 

H. R. 10450. An act making * for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3799. An act for the relief of Stanley Snodgrass, of Jeffer- 
son County, Miss.; 

H. R. 4554. An act granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
M. Badger; and 

H. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution donatin 
to the commandery in chief of the Sons of 
of America. 


a condemned cannon 
eterans, United States 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Am from the Senate, by Mr. GiLrriy, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be 8 by the Chair, to 
join a similar committee appointed by the House of Representatives, to wait 
upon the President of the United States and inform him that the two Houses, 
haying completed the business of the present session, are ready to adjourn 
unless the dent has some other communication to make to them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed as said committee 
Mr, ALLISON and Mr. COCKRELL. 


à 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON THE PRESIDENT, 


The committee on the part of the House to wait on the Presi- 
dent and inform him that it had completed its work appeared at 
the bar of the House. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed by the 
House to join a like committee on the part of the Senate to wait 
on the President of the United States.and inform him that the 
two Houses were about to adjourn, and to ask him if he had any 
further communications to make to the House or to Congress, 
raport that they have performed that duty, and the President sa; 
that he has no er communication to make, 


CONCLUDING REMARKS OF THE SPEAKER, 


The SPEAKER, Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
we will in a few moments complete our session’s work. It has 
been a session of earnest, patriotic effort, of unremitting toil. 
This House has demonstrated that men 5 on great fields 
of contest and part as friends. This body considered many 
great, novel, national questions. That fervor which enters into 

ebate on the eve of a great national conflict has been present, 
but guided by intelligence and manly courage, 

At the opening of this session I took this chair with that fear 
and apprehension which every conscientious man should feel, I 
appealed to you for support and kindly aid. Not for one moment 
have you forgotten that 1 but your sustaining influence has 
made it possible to consider these mighty problems of the a 
and never allow the legislator and the gentleman to sink below 
the high level of manhood. 

In parting, I wish you from my heart a pleasant vacation, and 
that you may all return to the duties of the next session refreshed 
in body and in mind. 

And now, in pursuance of the concurrent resolution adopted by 
the cen Houses of Congress, I declare this House adjourned with- 
out day. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliy- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11985) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry C. Brooks, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2005); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H, R. 5336) granting 
an increase of pension to William S. Swaney, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 2006); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
was disc from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7884) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Anna F. Christiern; and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
a 2 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. KLEBERG: A bill (H. R. 12208) making appropriation 
for locating international dams across the Rio Grande, and for 
other 3 the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. GAINES: A bill (H. R. 12209) prohibiting members of 
Congress from being employed in certain Federal business—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 12210) au- 
thorizing and directing the Postmaster-General to make contracts 
for carrying the mail upon star routes with local bidders only— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CLAYTON of New York: A memorial from the assem- 
bly of the State of New York, favoring H. R. 876—to the Com- 
mitteee on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
be following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12211) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Mrs. Anna H. Gunderman, deceased— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CROMER: A bill (H. R. 12212) to increase the pension 
of John Quincy Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CURTIS: A bill (H. R. 12213) granting an increase of 

nsion to Benjamin F. Missemer—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12214) for the relief of James L. Gray to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12215) granting a pen- 
sion to John Maldoon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12216) correcting the military record of Frank 
C. Young—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12217) granting a pension to Ellis Hickam— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr.SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 12218) granting an increase 
8 pce to Heber C. Griffin—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. s 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 12219) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Nannie C. Tramell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: A bill (H. R. 12220) to place name 
= Louis Leith upon the pension roll—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM (by request): Resolutions in reference to 
— amendment of the tariff laws—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. CROMER: Petition of James F. Knowland and others, 
of Anderson, Ind., for change in pension law—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 2 

Also, petition of the Appalachian National Park Association, 
urging the establishment of a national gar in the southern Ap- 
palachian region—to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, petition of C. M. Carter and others, in favor of the organi- 


zation of industrial schools for the benefit of freedmen in the 
South—to the Committee on Education. * 

Also, petitions of E. P. Whinery, C. C. Dean, D. B. King, Kizer 
& Co., G. W. Drum, M. Waltman, A. A, Roberts, H. M. Aspy, 
P. M. ek Anderson Drug Company, and other druggists in the 
State of Indiana, for the repeal of the stamp tax on medicines, per- 
fumery, and cosmetics—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Bluffton Manufacturing Company and others, 
favoring the passage of House bill No. 887, for the promotion of 
exhibits in the Philadelphia museums—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Sister Louise, for an appropriation for Provi- 
dence set age the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and others, in relation to Senate bill No. 
560—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of committee of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
favoring the passage of House bill No. 2967—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of the Indianapolis Journal and publishers of 
other newspapers, for the ae: of House bill No. 5765, known 
as the Russell bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. J. Lawton and others, in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a Soldiers’ Home near Denver, Colo,—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

Also, resolutions of the Indianapolis Board of Trade and others, 
in favor of House bill No, 10301—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of A. J. Wedderburn and others, in favor of House 
bill No. 6246, known as Brosius pure-food bill—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Trades League of Philadelphia, Pa., in 
favor of Senate amendments to House bill No. 8347, restoring the 
appropriations for the maintenance of the Hydrographic Oftice— 
to the Committee on A 3 bar ne 

Also, petition of F. W. Rawlings and others, asking that war 
ships be built in Government navy-yards—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of G. D, Shields and others, fayoring the passage 
of Honse bill No. 6634—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

Also, petition of Popi ohn Hurst and others, for amendment 
to the Constitution in relation to polygamy—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Muncie Public Library, of Muncie, Ind., and 
others, in favor of House bill No, 7513—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts: Petition of Thomas 
J. Deavitt, of Montpelier, Vt., in relation to certain official acts 
of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of Lake County Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, of Lake County, III., to prohibit the sale 
of liquor in canteens and in all Government buildings and prem- 
ises—to the Committee on Mili Affairs, 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of J. C. Leonard and 16 other citizens 
of Pittsford, Vt., favoring the passage of the Bowersock bill—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLEFIELD: Petition of Franklin Grange, Blaine 
Grange, and Manchester Grange, State of Maine, asking for the 

assage of House bill No, 9677, known as the Brosius pure-food 
ill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: Papers to accompany House bill 
granting a pension to Ellis Hickam—to the Committee on Invalid 

e 


nsions, 
Also, paper to accompany House bill for the relief of John Wal- 
doon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
5 Las JAMES eth tomer ati è Petition of citizens 55 the ere 
0 nois, urging the passage of a service-pension bill—to the 
Committee on valid Pensions, k 
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The Financial Bill. 


It must not be forgotten, Mr. Chairman, that there are borrowers as well 
as lenders in this country. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES T. MoOLEARY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 1}, 1899, 


Comm ‘Whole on the state of the Uni d 
... the bill (H E D entitled “A tall to define aad fix 
the standard of value, to maintain the ity of all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States, and for other purposes“ 

Mr. McCLEARY said: 

Mr. 8 The bill now Roo . ety 2 
urposes, namely, the unequiv egal recognition o 49) 
2 in this country and the liberalization of our system of 
bank-note issues. With both of these purposes I am in hearty 


thy. 
* 5 beginning the discussion of certain facts and principles em- 
bodied in the bill, I can not forbear expressing my surprise at the 
change which I see in the actions of our friends on the other side 
of the main aisle. I wellremember thatin other Congresses when- 
ever the question of money was under consideration they were r 
and anxious to substitute for any pending measure a proposition for 
‘tthe free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1,” 
They charged down the aisle with fire in their eyes and determina- 
tion in their movements. Thus far in this discussion Ihave heard 
only four of them express any interest in the proposition formerly 
so ardently advocated. Let me name the illustrious four: Mr. 
COCHRAN of Missouri, Mr. OTEY of Virginia, Mr. SULZER of New 
York, and Mr. Terry of Arkansas. ers may haye undertaken 
to uphold the Chicago platform, but if so, it has not been my for- 
tune to hear them. What means this change? Is it to be taken 
as an indication that the once devont Free Silverites are beginning 
to waver in the faith? 

THEY MUST ADHERE TO 16 TO 1 OR SURRENDER THEIR CASE. 

It is rumored, Mr. Chairman, that our friends on the other side 
are trying to reorganize their shattered forces under a banner 
emblazoned with the single word “ bimetallism.” It is understood 
that doubt has been by persons high in their councils 
as to the absolute sacredness of the ratio of 16 to 1. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to warn our friends that the moment they 
abandon the ratio of 16 to 1 they practically abandon their whole 
case. 

SILVER HAS NOT BEEN DEMONETIZED. 

As I said before, Mr. Chairman, our friends on the other side 
seem to bereluctant to discuss the question of the standard. Iam 
curious to see what kind of an argument they could make in the 
light of the experience of recent years.. For the purpose of pro- 
voking such discussion I now boldly declare that in the proper 
sense of the term silver has not been demonetized in this country, 

Mr. SULZER. We deny that. 

Mr. MCCLEARY., You enter a general denial? 

Mr. SULZER. We enter a specific denial, and call your atten- 
tion to the act of 1878. 

Mr. McCLEARY. My attention has been called to that act at 
least two or three times before. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] I shall have occasion to refer to it again in the course of 
my remarks. 

. Chairman, an aphorism often carries more weight than an 
argument. A single phrase may become the shibboleth of a cam- 


ign. Thus, for years the rallying cry of the Free Silverites has 

n the so-called *‘ demonetization of silver.” That cry has been 

woefully misleading. It has aroused the resentment of untold thou- 

sands of good people and has secured for the advocates of a change 
in our system of coining silver innumerable votes which the: 

never could have secured had the real facts been fully aie d 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I know that good writers on both 
sides of the controversy have spoken of silver as having been 
‘*demonetized.” I understand, too, that the truth of my state- 
ment rests upon the definition of that term. I have no disposi- 
tion to quibble over words. It is for the p of calling atten- 
tion y to the actual facts in the case that I make the state- 
ment that silver has not been demonetized. 

To ‘‘demonetize” means to put out of use as money. Wampum 
and tobacco were at one time used in this country as money. 
They are not so used now. Of wampum and tobacco, therefore, 
it . be said that they have been demonetized. But one 
needs only to „„ still used as 
money; hence my statement that silver has not been demonetized. 

SILVER IS NOW COINED ON GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT. 

Jo illustrate in another way what I mean, Mr. Chairman, by say- 
ing that silver has not been demonetized in this country, I will 
cite the practice which now prevails in grinding wheat into flour, 
as compared with the practice which formerly prevailed. Fifty 
years ago nearly all of the flour mills of the country were what 
were known as custom mills.” The old-fashioned gristmill was 
built by the side of a stream, to be run by water power. It cost 
little to build such a mill or to operate it. To that mill any farmer 
anay in the neighborhood ht bring his wheat, in large or 

quantities, to be ground into flour and handed back to him 
in that form. If no one brought a grist, the mill remained idle. 
The mill was run on the policy of grinding for individuals who 
desired to have their wheat converted into flour. 

In recent years a different policy has been adopted. A muog 
property is now a very pons . to build an 
requiring a large number of employees to operate it. The owners 
of the property can not without loss allow it to stand idle. They 
can ape ‘ord to were ne this, cry mia the other man 2 men a 

ist for grinding. mill m ept in operation e 
fone That fact has necessitated a change in the policy of run- 
ning the mill. Inorder that they may have wheat on hand at all 
times for grinding, the owners of such a mill must go out into the 
market and buy wheat and store it in their own warehouses. The 
wheat that is ground belongs to the milling company, as does the 
flour that is made from it. If to sucha mill you take some wheat 
to be ground into flour for you, you will meet with refusal. The 
mill is closed to the individual; it is open only to the company. 
Such a mill we call a ‘merchant mill.” : 

Similarly, Mr. Chairman, there are two policies of coinage. 
The Government zar follow in its coinage either the policy of 
the custom miller or that of the merchant miller. If, on the one 
hand, the Government accepts, from every man who has a money 
metal, that metal and converts it into the form of coin for him, 
handing back to him the actual coin made out of his own metal— 
that is, if the Government follows the policy of the custom miller 
and fhakes coin for anyone who has the metal out of which to 
make it—coinage is said to be “on private account.” But if, on 
the other hand, the Government adopts the policy of going into 
the market and itself buying such amounts of money metal as it 
deems proper and converting it into coin at such times and in 
such amounts as it deems best in the interest of the public—that 
is, if the Government follows the practice of the merchant miller 
and coins only metal belonging to itself—coinage is said to be on 
Government account.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is there a person within the sound of my 
voice who would say that because the mills are no longer open to 
the grinding of wheat for individuals that wheat has been de- 
foodized?” I trow not. Thongh ground in merchant mills on 
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company account, flour is still used for food and used in larger 
quantities than ever before. 
Silver in this country has for many years been coined only on 


Government account, but silver is in this country as money 
in immensely larger quantities than when it was coined on pri- 
vateaccount, And the Government holds itself ready to provide 
all the silver coin that the people of this country can use in their 
commercial transactions. Hence I say it is both improper and 
misleading to say that silver has been demonetized. 

It may be noted, parenthetically, that we are doing this coining 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and of course without asking the 
aid or consent of any other nation on earth.” 

Wore RIDGELY. ill the gentleman allow an interruption just 
ere? 

Mr, McCLEARY. Certainly. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Does the gentleman propose to permit the 
owner of silver to haveit coined on his own account when hetakes 
it to the mill as a grist, or must he wait and take his chance of 
getting it coined when the miller chooses to do so? 


A POPULIST CAN NOT FAVOR “FREE COINAGE” OF SILVER. 


Mr.McCLEARY. Why, Mr. Chairman, I have just stated that 
for many years the coinage of silver in this country has been on 
Government account. e Government controls the volume of 
silver coined. We favor the continuance of that policy. 

My friend from Kansas [Mr. RIDGELY] is a Populist. To him, 
therefore, since he has interposed a question, I desire to submit a 
proposition, 

e Populist ty was the first in this country to declare for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 
And yet, Mr. Chairman, strange as if may seem, a Populist can 
not be a Free Silverite without either denying the foundations of 
his faith or throwing logic to the dogs. 

Mr. RIDGELY. That is your opinion. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Let me show the truth of my statement. 
The fundamental proposition of Populism is that “the making of 
money is one of the sovereign prerogatives of government, and the 
volume of money should be controlled by the Government,” 

The so-called free coinage” of silver means the coinage of silver 
on private account. That is, to be more explicit, „free and un- 
limited coinage” of silver means that silver is to be coined for 
individuals, in such quantities as they may wish, and without 
charge for mintage. 

Under a ‘‘ free-coinage” policy the owner of silver bullion could 
take the silver to the mint for coinage and use it as money, or he 
could refrain from doing so, just as he saw fit. That is, the vol- 
ume of silver coin in the country would be absolutely under the 
control of the men who own the silver bullion. That is, the con- 
trol of the volume of silver coin would be transferred from the 
SL of the Government, where it now is, to the hands of indi- 
viduals. 

But Populists declare as the foundation of their faith that such 
control should be in the hands of the Government. Therefore 
they can not favor a proposition to turn such control over to indi- 
Moe that is, Mr. Chairman, they can not logically be Free 

ilverites, 

But the free-silver proposition has been the most prominent 

lank in their platform. So I am forced to the conclusion, Mr, 

airman, that Populists either do not know what this so-called 

“free coinage” of silver really means or else that they are not 
vay logical after all. è 
r. RIDGELY. Will the Se permit me to reply? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly; but not in my time. It is too 
brief to permit further interruptions on this point. The gentle- 
man will have time of his own. But I venture the prediction now 
that when my friend considers my proposition with care he will 
see that it is true and will not undertake to refute it. And in good 
conscience the Populist pori if such still exists, should abandon 
its “demand” for free silver coinage, 

IN ALL THIS CENTURY WE HAVE NOT COINED A SINGLE SILVER DOLLAR ON 
PRIVATE ACCOUNT FOR USE AS MONEY. 

Mr. Chairman, when I made the statement a short time ago that 
silver has not been demonetized in this country, the gentleman 
from New York pr SULZER] interrupted me with a denial of 
my statement and referred me to the act of Febru 12, 1873. I 
3 him then that Iwould say a few words more about that act. 

hat did the act of 1873 provide in relation to silver? Let it be 
remembered, sir, that it continued the coinage of subsidiary silver 
without any change whatsoever except that for the silver half 
dime was substituted the nickel 5-cent piece. The whole outcry 
which has in recent years been raised against the act of 1873 is 
based upon the fact that it definitely discontinued the coinage of 
the ae dollar of 412.5 grains of standard silver on private ac- 
coun 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to appreciate the importance of 
this omission, the awfulness of the *‘crime” thus committed, I 
desire the special attention of our friends on the other side of the 
Chamber to the fact that during all the years of this century 


before 1873, during that penoa which they point to as the period 
when the mints of the United States were “open to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver”—during all that period, Mr. Chair- 
man, not one solitary silver dollar piece was coined in the United 
States for use as money! This statement seems to be startling to 
our friends, but it is nevertheless true. In order that I may show 
the truth of the statement, it will be necessary for me to give a 
brief history of coinage in the United States. 
THE COINAGE ACT OF 17”, 

The Constitution of the United States, which went into opera- 
tion in 1789, authorizes Congress (Article I, section 8)— 

To coin money, regulate the val 8 A 
DSA e ney, te gu 5 170 VA ave thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 

In the tenth section of the same article the power to coin money 
(which under the Articles of Confederation had been exercised by 
the States as well as by the United States) is taken from the sev- 
eral States in the following language: 

NoStateshall „ + + coin money; emit bills of credit; makeanything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

From the above it will be seen that by the Constitution the 
power to coin money is vested exclusively in the United States, 
under regulations to be prescribed by Congress. Congress has 
sole power over the matter. Congress shall have power to coin 


money.” ‘There is absolutely no constitutional limitation on that 
power, s can decree what metals the coins shall be made 
of and can determine whether the coinage should be on private 


account or on Government account, and from its decision there 
is no 2 : 

In the chief commercial countries, when the Constitution 
was adopted, the principal coins were of gold and silver, and the 
coinage of both was on private account, Naturally this young 
country followed the example of the older countries. 

When it was determined to establish a mint, one of the first 
ig: was, What should be the unit of value? Should it be 

e pound sterling, with its divisions into shillings and pence, or 
should some other unit be selected? American practical sense 
conga mo manon ater pound aen is divided ue 20 shil- 

ngs, each shilling pence, and each penny into 4 farthings, 
Because of this irregular scale, computation in English money is 
difficult. The founders of the Republic determined to select a dif- 
ferent unit, divide it into ten equal parts, and each of these parts 
into ten equal parts, so that the notation of our money system 
should conform to the ordinary decimal notation, to the end that 
computations involving money should be easily performed. 

But what should the unit be? The name and its physical em- 
bodiment should both be familiar, because people are reluctant to 
accept money that is unfamiliar in name or a rance. Circu- 
lating in all of the thirteen States was the old Spanish milled 
dollar.” When fresh from the mint it contained about 876 grains 
of pure silver. But the coins which were circulating in this coun- 
try were more or less worn. It was finally determined that the 
unit should be called a dollar“ and that it should be of the 
average value of the Spanish milled dollars then in circulation.“ 

Everyone understood in those days, Mr. Chairman, that the 
value of a coin made on private account was exactly that of the 
metal in the coin. To determine the average, therefore, of the 
Spanish silver dollars then current, it was determined to collect 
a number of them indiscriminately, some being much worn and 
some little worn, put them into a scale and weigh them, and then 
divide the a, te e by the number of coins in the scale. 
The result of this experiment was to show that on the average 
the Spanish silver dollars then current contained 871} grains of 

ure silver. Thus was determined the size of the silver dollar, 

n the language of the act of 1792 there were to be coined— 


Dollars or units, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the 
same is now current and to contain t) hundred and seventy-one grains 
and four-sixteenths of a grain of pure, or four hundred and sixteen 
grains of standard, silver. 


HOW THE RATIO WAS ESTABLISHED. 

But gold was to be coined also. And the next question that 
arose was, How large should the gold dollar be? This, of course, 
depended on how valuable gold was as compared with silver, 
How was the relative value or ratio to be determined? Hamilton's 
view was that the ratio for coinage purposes should be the com- 
mercial ratio of the two metals. There can,” he said, hardly 
be a better rule in any country for the legal than the market pro- 
portion.” With this view Jefferson concurred, saying: 

Just principles will lead us to inquire into the market price of gold in the 
several countries with which we shall be connected in commerce, and to take 
an average from ý 

Upon investigation it was found that at that time the commer- 
cial ratio of gold to silver was 15 to 1. This was adopted as the 
legal ratio, section 11 of the mintage act of April 2, 1792, provid- 
ing as follows: 

SEC. 11. And be tt further enacted, That the proportional value of gold to 
silver in all coins which shall by law be current as money within the United 
States shall be as fifteen to one, according to quantity in weight of pure gold 
or pure silver; that is tosay, every fifteen pounds . of pure silver shall 
be of equal value in all payments with one pound N t of pure gold, and so 
in proportion as to any greater or less quantities of the respective metals. 
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Thesizeof a silver dollar having been fixed at 371.25 grains of pure 
silyer and the coinage ratio at 15 to 1, the number of ins of 

ure gold to the gold dollar was, of course, determined by divid- 
he 871.25 by 15. The quotient, 24.75, was the number of grains of 
pure gold to the gold dollar, 

Hamilton was in favor of coining the $1 gold piece, in order to 
have a sensible object in that metal as well as in silver to ex- 
press the unit;” but after some discussion of the matter it was 
concluded that a gold dollar piece was too small a coin for prac- 
tical money uses. It was decided to coin the eagle or $10 gold 

iece, to contain ten times 24.75 grains of pure gold, or in the 
3 of the act of 1792— : 

Eagles, each to be of the value of ten dollars or units and to contain two 
hundred and forty-seven and four-eighths grains of pure or two hundred and 
seventy grains of standard gold, 

Half eagles and quarter eagles—to contain, respectively, one- 
half and one-quarter the amount of gold contained in the eagle— 
were also provided for. 

Provision was also made for the coinage of half dollars, quarters, 
dimes, and half dimes of silver. These coins were to be exactly 
one-half, one-fourth, one-tenth, and one-twentieth the weight of 
the one-dollar silver piece, respectively, and were to be of the same 
degree of fineness as that coin. 

All of the above-named coins provided for were to be a full legal 
tender at their face value, if of full weight, section 16 of the act 
of 1792 reading as follows: 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That all the gold and silver coins which 
shall haye been struck at and issued from the said mint shall be a lawful 
tender in all payments whatsoever, those of full weight according to the re- 
spective values hereinbefore declared, and those of less than weight at 
values proportional to their respective weight. 

Evidently, Mr. Chairman, the fathers of the Republic did not 
believe in the modern Popocratic theory that ‘‘it is the stamp of 
the Government that gives value to the coin,” but believed as we 
do now that the value of the coin, when made on private account, 
was derived from the value of the metal in the coin and was pro- 
portional toits weight; for the law provided that worn or abraded 
coins, though still plainly bearing the stamp of the Government, 
were to be a legal tender, not at their full face value, but at such 
proportion of that value as the weight of the abraded coin bore to 
its weight when fresh from the mint. 

OUR FIRST EFFORT AT “ BIMETALLISM.” 

Thus we see, Mr. Chairman, that our fathers started out with 
the idea of having both gold and silver used as money—gold for 
the large transactions and silver for the small transactions. The 
mints were open to the coinage of both gold and silver on private 
account. There was to be no charge for mintage; coi was to 
be free.“ There was to be no limit on the amount which an 
person could have coined except his ability to provide the metal; 
coinage was to be ‘‘ unlimited.” The coinage ratio conformed to 
the market ratio. They put $5 worth of silver into 5 silver dollars 
and $5 worth of gold into the $5 gold piece. Legally and commer- 
cially the 5silver dollars were exactly equal in value to the $5 gold 


piece. 

After thus taking eat precaution that human foresight could 
suggest to secure that end, our fathers had a right to that 
both gold and silver would be brought to the mint to be coined 
and used as money. But in that expectation they were disap- 
pointed. How did this come about? 

For reasons that need not be detailed here the commercial value 
of silver soon fell slightly, so that the silver in 5 silver dollars was 
worth a little less in the market than the gold in a half eagle. 
Men found it profitable to sell gold and buy silver and take it to 
the mints to be coined and used in the payment of their * 
tions. Silver became the money of business, and gold ref to 
circulate as money. Nominally we had two standards, but prac- 
tically we had only one. That one was silver. Measured by the 
standard of silver the gold in an eagle was worth more than $10. 
That being true, men would not pass it out as $10. The two 
things that I desire to emphasize at this point are: 

First. That silver soon ame the actual standard of values, 

Second. That gold, though a little was coined each year, did 
not circulate to any great extent as money, and soon ceased to 
circulate at all. 

That is, Mr. Chairman, while in law we had bimetallism, in 
practical fact we had silver monometallism, both as to the actual 
standard and the actual currency. e 

THE PERIOD OF SILVER MONOMETALLISM. 

In the early part of this century our people had comparatively 
little use for money, Not ony were they poor, but each family 
tried so far as possible to produce everything that it consumed. 
They made few exchanges and hence had little use for instruments 
of exchange. Butas the people grew in wealth, in taste and in the 
ability to gratify their tastes, homemade” things were gradually 
discarded and industry began to differentiate. Then arose the 
necessity for exchanging products. and with that came the neces- 
sity for more and better instruments of exchange, more and better 


money. In the days of poverty and homemade goods silver 


served the purposes of the people very well. But as early as 1819 
the question began to be agitated, * Why do we not have gold in 
circulation?” On February 2, 1821, the Committee on Currency 
submitted a report to this House, saying, among other things: 
On inquiry they find that gold coins, both foreign and of the United Sta 
have, in a great measure, disappeared; and from the best calculation tha 
can be made there is reason to 3 they will be wholly banished from 
circulation, and it ought not to be a matter of t 
regulations, that this should be thecase. * + + ere have been coined at 
the Mint of the United States nearly $6,000,000in gold. It isdonbtful whether 
— 7 5 portion of it can at this time be found within the United 


The demand for gold coinscontinuedtogrow. The businessmen 
of the country urged upon Congress the necessity of getting gold 
coins into circulation. About 1830 a Select Committee on Coins 
was appointed by the Speaker 5 this subject. In 1831 
this committee made a report through Hon. Campbell P. White, 
expressing its judgment in the following very significant lan- 
guage: 


ure of contracts and mu 
ous 


be as clearly ascertain 
That the standard being fixed in one metal is the nearest a: ch to in- 
variableness and precludes the necessity of further legislative interference. 


In 1832 the Select Committee on Coins submitted another re- 
port, from which report I take the following statements: 
The committee think that the desideratum in the monetary system is the 


standard of uniform value; they can not that both metals have 


ever circulated simultaneously, concurrently, and indiscriminately in any 


country, * * * and they entertain the conviction that the nearest ap- 
proach to an invariable standard is its establishment in one metal. 

The purport of these words, Mr. Chairman, can not be misunder- 
stood. They show that as early as 1830 some, at least, of the people 
had begun to see that with coinage of both metals on private 
account at a fixed ratio there was ‘‘impossibility of maintaining 
both metals in concurrent, simultaneous, or promiscuous circu- 
lation.” But the thought had not yet been fully worked out; the 
true policy whereby this concurrent circulation could be secured 
had not yet been discovered. 

Mr. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury, recognizing that in the 
nature of things there can be but one standard of value, proposed 
to adopt definitely, by legal enactment, the single silver standard. 
But the business men of the country were wiser than he and de- 
manded that gold coin should be introduced. How to get them 
into use became the problem, 


WHY THE COINAGE RATIO WAS CHANGED IN 18M. 


Thought began to take about this form: Our actual everyday 
standard of value is 371.25 grains of pure silver. Measured in 
that standard the gold bullion required to make the coin called 
the eagle is worth more than $10; and so it is with the other gold 
coins. The gold required to make one of the coins is worth more 
as bullion than it will pass for as coin. This is why gold is not 
brought to the mint for ipa, and use as money. This is why 
even the small amount of gold which is coined from time to time 
is soon sold by weight, the only use of the Government stamp 
being to ify the fineness of the metal. The trouble, then, is 
that we ask the owners to put more gold into the coins than they 
can afford, and the obvious remedy is to reduce the amount of 
gold required to the level of the silver standard under which we 
have so long operated and in terms of which all existing con- 
tracts are understood to be expressed; that is, we must cut down 
the requirements to the point where the gold in a $10 gold piece 
shall be as nearly as possible equal in value to the silver in 10 sil- 
ver dollars; that is, we must change the coinage ratio to conform 
as nearly as possible to the commercial ratio.” 

By the year 1833 the commercial ratio of silver to gold had 
fallen to 15.93. Expecting a still further fall, Congress, in 1834, 
changed the coinage ratio from 15 to 15.99, which is commonly 
= gig of as 16 to 1,” the ratio of which wehaveall heard somuch; 
that is, under act of June 28, 1834, gold was to be coined at the 
rate of 23.2 grains of pure gold to the dollar (changed in 1837 to 
23.22 grains to the dollar) instead of at the rate of 24.75 grains to 
the dollar, as provided for in the act of 1792. 

Mr. Chairman, it is worthy of special notice that the gold coinage 
was made to conform to the silver values, not the silver coin to 
the gold valuation. Why was this? Simply because 371.25 grains 
of silver had for years been the sole standard in fact, though 
there were nominally two standards in law, All values, includ- 
ing the value of gold, had for years been expressed in silver. I 
repeatit, sir, because it is important to note and remember, that 
while from 1792 to 1834 we nominally and in law had two stand- 
ards of value we practically and in fact had but one, and that one, 
was silver, asisevidenced by the fact that when the coinage ratio 
was changed in 1834 the change was made in the gold coins, which 
were reduced in size so that their values would conform to the 
values of the silver coins. 


(er) 
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OUR SECOND EFFORT AT "BIMETALLISM.” 


And now in 1834 be, our second effort at securing the con- 
current use of both d and silver by coining both on private 
account at a fixed legal ratio. It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, 
that again, as in 1792, every precaution that human foresight 
could suggest to render the ent a success was adopted. 

The change of ratio defrauded no man, for the gold coins were 
reduced in size to conform in value to the silver coins, in terms of 
1 7 — all . 5 3 So, = ae 

e experiment started wi on of purpose. oreover, Mr. 
Chairman, it was started with intelligence. The word“ dollar,“ 
whether expressed in gold or in silver, had exactly the same com- 
mercial value; that is, the 232 grains of pure gold required to make 
a ten-dollar gold piece had exactly the same value in the metal 
market as the 3,712.5 grains of pure silver required to make 10 
silver dollars. Neither gold nor silver was at a premium.” 

Our fathers hoped, and had some right to expect, that with this 
careful adjustment of their relative values both gold and silver 
would be brought to the mint to be coined for use as money. But 
in that expectation they were, as they soon discovered, to be dis- 


e s 
I said before, by 1833 silver had fallen to the point where it 
required 15,93 ounces of pure silver in the metal market to equal 
in value 1 ounce in pure gold. The coinage ratio of 16 to 1 was 
selected on the theory that silver would 3 fall a little far- 
ther. But the ratio had hardly been established when silver be- 
to rise in value. By 1839 silver had so risen in value that 
it required only 15.62 ounces of pure silver to equal in value 1 
ounce of pure gold. But at the mint it would require 16 ounces 
of pure silver to be equal in value to an ounce of pure gold. This 
oeng true, the owners of silver, naturally it where they 
could di of it most advantageously to themselves, sold their 
silver as bullion instead of having it coined for use as money. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, silver coin as measured in gold 
was soon ata premium. As a consequence, not only did the own- 
ers of silver bullion decline to bring it to the mint for coinage 
and use as money, but even the silver coin that had been made 
began to be gathered up and sold by weight. It soon became 
manifest that this second attempt at securing the concurrent use 
of gold and silver by authorizing the coinage of both on private 
account at a fixed ratio was doomed to failure. Silver gradually 
retired from ci tion, as has been said, and business men be- 
came more and more troubled by the lack of small change. In 
many placesit became necessary for business men to make and use 
a yed or cardboard checks for change. 

1 r. LACEY, Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion right 
there? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 
pleased to yield to i friend from Iowa. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman from Minnesota kindly ex- 
plain to the. Democratic brethren why it was that at that time, 
with the mints open to the “free and unlimited” coinage of gold, 


such free coi did not bring gold up to the with silver? 
Mr. M Y. Mr. Oana, the qu 


am always 


2 on of my talented 
friend from Iowa is evidently not really intended for me. It is 
evidently presented as a nut for our friends on the other side to 
crack, and I pass it on to those for whom it was intended. As is 
usual when my friend speaks, this question goes to the heart of 
the general ree aes 

Mr. CARMACK. ill the gentleman from Minnesota allow 
me a question at this point? 

Mr. McCLEARY, Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CARMACK. Is it not true that at the time we were coin- 
ing at the ratio of 16 to 1 under the act of 1834 France was coining 
at the rate of 15.5 to 1? 

Mr. MCCLEARY. That is true. 

Mr. CARMACK. And is it not also true that the fact that 
France put a higher value on silver than we did was the cause of 
our losing our silver coins? 

Mr. Mo Y. Mr, Chairman, the inference of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee is no doubt correct, partly at least. But I 
sa iy the 3 himself se — 271 which he . 
comp disposes posed action is party to coin sil- 
ver on private account ci peA regard to the action of any other 
country. He himself has just pointed out where such a course 
failed when tried before. 

In 1849 Congress authorized the coinage of the one-dollar gold 
piece. This was done for two reasons. In the first place, it provided 
a physical embodiment of that which had for years been recog- 

CCF 
grains of pure or 25.8 grains of s go in the 
second place, it was Uncle Sam’s response to the demand for 
small change. He made a smaller coin than had theretofore been 
made out of the only metal which came to the mint for coinage for 
use as money—namely, gold. 

The little gold dollar 2885 were warmly welcomed, but it was 
soon discovered that while they were very pretty as curiosities 


and ornaments—ladies collected them to make bangles of—these 
one-dollar A Sac pieces were entirely too small for practical use as 
money. e people thus learned by experiment that gold is asen- 
tirely unfitted for use in small transactions as silver is for use in 
large transactions, and the cry went up to Congress for silyer coin 
to be used as change. 

A SAMPLE PETITION. 


The following petition will serve as a sample of those sent in to 
8 It was signed by the governor of New Jersey and by 
nearly all of the members of the legislature. It reveals the straits 
to which the people were being driven by reason of the almost 
total disappearance of silver coin. It is worth while to note par- 
83 the first two paragraphs and the closing sentence of the 

0 


This petition is printed in the Congressional Globe, Volume 
XXVI, page 629, second session of the Thirty-second Congress, 
where it appears in ted in the speech of Mr. Skelton, of 
New Jersey, made February 15, 1853: 


To the Senate and House o; aprenia tives 
of ie nited States in Congress assembled: 
tly 


— The — — = * — 5 a Mp pone as he 
creased value iver compare 0 as regula t 
the Mint of the United States has almost wholly withdrawn all z diver 


of the 
bably ninety-nine 3 of all individual 


community, comprising 
ms, can not r tokens to 


transactio: 
settle small 


our mem believe that such a remedy may be found in the passage 

of a bill that passed the Senate of the United B at their last session 

which a silver coinage about 7 por cent lighter than the present 

all theexisting denominations less than $1, and making these 
new coins a tender only for 7 nan not exceeding $5, 

memorialists believe measure will remove all difficulty as 

soon as the proposed coins can be minted in sufficient numbers and distrib- 

uted, and in the meantime it will entirely prevent the exportation or melt- 

s 6!!! degree Gustave tos monetary 

or can g mone! 

e nation or existing ri in 

‘or! 


to 
It has been le report of a 
— — ttee of the and so long under consideration that it must be fully 
unde 


Your memorialists will therefore only remark, further, that, except those 
engaged in buying or 5 coin, every individual in the United 
interested in having £ from tho in 


favor of such a 


— or — the t of t of th 
em! wan a 0 
. permanen 
That your honorable body will determine to Starke ee! this subject at tho 
present session is the earnest prayer of your mi ts. 


TRENTON, N. J., February h, 1853. 
THE THIRD ATTEMPT AT BIMETALLISM SUCCESSFUL. 


In the early fifties business had become actually embarrassed by 
the lack of small change. Petitions like the one given above were 
resented to Congress in number urging that action be taken 
furnish the channels of trade with the small change so impera- 
tively needed. ate eee said, however: 

“Do not trifle with us, Uncle Sam. In the early thirties we 
were clamoring for gold in our circulation. The act of 1834 gave 
us the gold, but in some way it robbed us of our silver. We are 
now for silver. not trifle with us and give us a law 
whereby in getting silver for use as change we shall lose our 

we want is the concurrent use of both gold and silver. 
b gobi is a hard one to solve, but we believe you capable of 
solving 8 

And Uncle Sam did solve it. The method of his solution is 
well worthy of our attention at this time. He said: 

My people are calling for silver. They need silver coins in their 

business. The whole policy of coinage they have placed in my 
DA so the responsibility is on me. Inmy efforts to provide the 
necessary silver coin I have been saying to the men who own silver, 
‘Bring your silver to the mint and I will convert it into coin for 
you in quantities large or small, as suits your convenience, and 
without making any c for my services.’ 

But the men who own the silver seem deaf to the cries of my peo- 

le. They do not bring their silver to be coined for use as money. 
On thinki t over, I do not know that I blame them. The 
trouble is t I have been asking them to put more silver into 
the coin than it will pass for as money after it has been coined. I 
have been ing them to put about 52 cents of silver into a half- 
dollar piece and then pass it out as 50 cents. Very naturally 
they would not do so. They would not bring theirsilver to be coined 
for use as money because it was not profitable for them to doso, I 
do not blame them, but I will not depend on them any longer. 

My people 7 vce me to ses that they are provided with a suffi- 
cient supply of silver coin with which to transact business, and I 


shall see to it that they are not disappointed. Heretofore I have 
been depending upon the owners of silver bullion to come forward 
voluntarily and supply the need for silver coin. Hereafter Ishall 
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myself see to it that there is sufficient silver coin provided for all 
the demands of business.” 

How was Uncle Sam to secure the silver with which to make 
the coins? There was only one honest way. He could not steal 
the silver, nor did he have any right to demand that its owners 
should give it to him without recompense. There was only one 
thing for him to do, and that was to go into the market and bu 
the silver at the market price and in such quantities as he deem: 
necessary, and out of the silver thus bought make silver coin in 
such quantities and of such denominations as would meet the 
business demands for such coin. This policy Uncle Sam then 
resolved upon. 

That is, Mr. Chairman, in 1853 was adopted in this country the 

licy of the coinage of silver on Government account, which has 

n continued ever since, and for which the advocates of this 
bili still contend. 

Uncle Sam was shrewd, too. He said: ‘‘ Heretofore I have been 
requiring that silver worth, on a gold valuation, 52 cents should 
be used in making the 50-cent piece. That is why the men who 
own the silver have not brought it to be coined and used as 
money. And that is why the silver coins that have been made 
have not gone into circulation but have been sold by weight. 
And if, out of the silver which I propose to buy, I should make 
coins in such a way that there would be 52 cents’ worth of silver in 
a half dollar, the coins would not be allowed to circulate. There 
would be 4 per cent profit in collecting them and selling 3 
weight. The object which I have in mind would not be attained. 
Iam not blaming men for being selfish, but in making my plans 
I will remember that they are selfish. I will remove temptation 
from them. Instead of putting 52 cents’ worth of silver into a 
half dollar, I will put in only 49 cents’ worth. And I know men 
well enough to know that then the chins will be allowed tp circu- 
late, for hare would be 2 per cent lossin selling them by weight.” 

That is, Mr. Chairman, under the act of 1853 the coinage of sil- 
ver was not only to be on Government account, but the ratio of 
coinage was to be so changed that the value of the silver in each 
coin, measured in gold, would be slightly less than the nominal 
value of the coin. 

Not only was Uncle Sam shrewd, Mr. Chairman, but he was 
also kind and just. He said, in planning this act of February 21, 


1853: people live in houses. Houses may burn. If a house 
occupied by one of m ple and having in it some of this silver 
coin should burn and the coin be melted into bullion, the owner 


would suffer some loss by reason of the icy which Iam now 
planning. In order that no one may be called upon to take more 
than asmall amount of risk on account of this policy; in order 
that no man, however rich or powerful, may be able to compel 
any other man, however poor or weak, to e more than a fair 
share of the risk involved in this policy, I shall make it im ible 
for anyone to force upon another in the payment of an obligation 
more than a reasonable amount of this kind of coin. Now, what 
is that reasonable amount?” 

After thinking it over Uncle Sam concluded that, inasmuch as 
the silver which he was providing for was to be used for change 
or pocket money and that the maximum amount of silver which 
a person is willing to carry in his pocket is about 85, $5 would be 
the reasonable amount” which he had been looking for. 

HOW THE ACT OP 183 ACCOMPLISHED THE PURPOSE INTENDED. 

Putting the foregoing propositions, Mr. Chairman, into technical 
language, the act of 1853 provided: 

1. That the silver coins proposed to be made nnder it—namely, 
half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes—should be 
coined on Government account only. 

2. That the silver in each coin should be worth slightly less than 
the nominal value of the coin, the silver in the half dollar being 
reduced from 206.25 grains of standard silver to 192 grains of 
standard silver, and the smaller coins in proportion. 

3. That the silver coins thus made should be limited in the 
legal-tender quality to $5. 

4. That the coins thus made could be obtained by anyone at any 
155 s in exchange for gold coins at par in sums of not less than 
Inasmuch as these coins could always be obtained in exchan 
for gold, it is clear that provision had been made for supplying the 
channels of trade with all the silver coin needed therein; and, 
inasmuch as these silver coins could be had only for gold coins, 
their parity with gold was secured. That is. Mr. Chairman, under 
the act of 1853 an arrangement was perfected whereby the volume 
of silver coin was regulated so as to meet automatically the exact 
demands of trade, while at the same time the purchasing power 

of these coins was maintained at an exact parity with gold. 

In this way, sir, was solved the problem of having gold and 
silver coins in actual concurrent circulation, each serving the 
purpose which it can best serve—the gold for ihe large transac- 
tions and the silver for the small transactions. And, Mr. Chair- 


man, the policy adopted in 1853 is the only one ever yet devised 
by the wit of man which safely and surely accomplishes that end. 


That policy, Mr. Chairman, is to leaye gold to be coined on pri- 
vate account, but to have silver coined on Government account, 
That has been our policy ever since 1853, and in my jud twill 
continue to be our policy through all the years of the future. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 


WHY THE COINAGE ACT OF 1553 MADE NO MENTION OF THE SILVER DOLLAR, 


The coinage act of February 21, 1853, the prime object of which 
was to make sure that the American people should have an ample 
supply of silver coin for their business needs, made no mention 
whatever of the silver dollar piece. Why was this, Mr. Chair- 
man? The answer is significant. The omission was caused by 
the fact that the American silver dollar piece was an unknown 
coin to the people of that day. Nobody then doing business had 
ever one as money. das this act of 1853 secured to the 
people the actual use of half dollars and the smaller pieces, an 
payment (say $5) desired to be made in silver could be made wi 
the coins provided. This was what the people wanted, and all 
that they wanted, of silver coins. 

Why, Mr, Chairman, in more than half a century there had not 
been coined in the United States one solitary silver dollar piece for 
use as money. Iwill go further, Mr. Chairman, and make a state- 
ment which our friends on the other side may challenge or admit 
as they see fit. The statement is this, and it strikes right at the 
root of their whole contention in this matter: During all of this 
century, sir, there has not been coined in the United States mints 
one pad shane silver dollar piece on private account for use as money 
in this country. 

Mr. SULZER. Well, we deny that. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I do not wonder, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman enters a denial, for it is apparent to all that if my as- 
sertion be true, all the clamor that has been raised about the act 
of 1878 is simply as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” In- 
asmuch as the correctness or the incorrectness of this assertion is 
so vital, I propose now toestablish beyond peradventure thetruth- - 
fulness of my statement. 

On May. 1, 1806, an order was issued by the then President of 
the United States, Thomas Jefferson, who is reputed to have been 
something of a Democrat himself, directing the discontinuance of 
the coinage of silver dollars at the United States mint. During 
the remainder of his Administration not a single silver dollar was 
coined. His successor was James Madison, another 2 good 
typeof old-fashioned Democrat. He continued the order in force, 
and during the eight years of his Administration not a single 
silver dollar piece was coined at our mint. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman allow an 
int ion just there? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Let me finish my statement first. My friend 
from Mississippi is so uniformly courteous, Mr. Chairman, that 
I shall be ectly willing to yield to him as soon as I conclude 
the statement that I have started to make. 

The next President was James Monroe, another pretty good type 
of old-fashioned Democrat. He continued the same policy, and 
during the eight years of his Administration not a single silver 
dollar was coined at our Mint. 

. SULZER. Madison succeeded Jefferson, not Monroe. 

Mr. McCLEARY. The gentleman from New York is behind 
the times, as usual. I had already passed Madison, [Laughter.] 

The next President was John Quincy Adams. During the four 
years of his Administration we did not coin a solitary silver dol- 
lar. Thencame Andrew Jackson, another pretty PREi of old» 
fashioned Democrat. During seven of the eight years that he was 
in the Presidential chair not a solitary silver do was coined in 
the United States Mint. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, during the thirty years from 
1805 to 1835, as will be seen by the Report of the Director of the 
Mint for 1898, page 301, not one solitary silver dollar piece was 
coined in the United States. 


THE REASON FOR JEFFERSON'S ORDER. 


As I said, Mr. Chairman, President Jefferson in 1806 ordered the 
Director of the Mint to discontinue the coinage of the silver dollar 
piece. Why did he issue that order? Let the order speak for 
itself, sir. ere it is: à 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, May 1, 1808. 


Sin; In conseqnence of n resentation from the director of the Bank of 
the United States that considerable purchases have been made of dollars 
coined at the Mint for the purpose of exporting them, and as it is probable 
further anties and expartations will raisins the President directs that 
all the silver to be coined at the Mint shall be of small denominations, so that 
the value of the largest pieces shall not exceed half a dollar. 


Tam, etc., 
JAMES MADISON. 
Director’ 
_ The text of the order itself, Mr. Chairman, shows that it was 
issued because the silver dollar pieces made at our mint were be- 
ing exported and not used for monetary purposes in this country, 


In other words, the United States mint was being operated, so far 
as the silver dollars, at least, were concerned, for private profit and 


ROBERT PATTERSON, 277 
of the Mint. 


not for the usual and proper uses of the le. It will be remem- 
bered that the size of the American silver dollar piece was that of 
the average Spanish milled dollar current in 1791. This implies 
that a large number of the Spanish dollars were heavier than the 
American silver dollar, These were taken to the mint by money 
brokers and converted into American silver dollars at a profit. 
These American silver dollars were then carried by traders to 
the West Indies and elsewhere, where they were pas as the 
equivalent of a Spanish dollar. There they were exchanged for 
the heavier Spanish dollars, which were brought back to the 
United States, melted, and taken to the United States mint to be 
converted into American silver dollars, at a profit, and the proc- 
ess was repeated again and again, As Professor Laughlin says: 


This process kept the mint busy without the effect of filling the circulation 


with our own coins. The mint, therefore, was a useless expense to the nation, 


but a source of profit to the money brokers. 
This process would hardly be advertised by those who were 
rofiting by it. It undoubtedly was in operation for quite a num- 
ter of years before the authorities became aware of it. It is per- 
fectly safe to say that it covered the five years of the century 
preceding the issuance of the order. 
THE SILVER DOLLARS COINED BETWEEN 184 AND 1873 WERE NOT COINED 
FOR USE AS MONEY, 

In 1836, Mr. Chairman, just 1,000 silver dollars were coined. In 
1837 and 1838 not one was coined. In 1839 just 300 were coined, 
In all of the years between 1834 and 1873, inclusive, there were 
coined in the United States mints aboutsix and a half million sil- 
ver dollars. But, Mr. Chairman, not one of the pieces so coined 
was coined for the purpose of use as money. They were,coined 
for sale, not for circulation. This will be seen by the fact that 
much of this coinage was done during the civil war and the years 
following it, when there was no coin of any kind in circulation. 

What is meant by saying that the coinage was done for the pur- 
poses of sale and not for the purposes of circulation? After the 
change in ratio in 1834 the pure silver (371.25 grains) required to 
make a dollar pers was worth more than $1 in the.then recog- 
nized standard, gold. During all the period from 1834 to 1873 
silver dollars were “at a premium” ranging from 2 to 4 per cent. 
measured in gold. The men who owned the silver, as was said 
earlier, sould not put a dollar and three cents’ worth of silver into 
the formof a dollar aud then pass it ontasa hundred cents. Why, 
then, did they have their silver coined at all? Simply, Mr. Chair- 
man, to secure the Government's certificate of fineness as evi- 
denced by the fact of the coinage, it being generally known that 
American silver dollars were uniformly nine-tenths pure silver. 
The coining saved the owner of the silver the expense of securing 
in another way, through private sources, the certificate of fineness 

uired in order to sell his silver. 

t me illustrate. When a farmer brings a load of wheat to the 
ele vator the first thing to determine is the grade or quality of the 
wheat. The buyer at the elevator gets up on the load, opens a 
sack, takes out some of the wheat, looks it over carefully, pinches 
it between his fingers, tries it between his teeth, and perhaps 
tests it by weighing a small portion of it. What is all this trouble 
for? To determine the qr ity of the wheat. This being deter- 
mined, he ties up the sack and tells the farmer to drive up on the 
scales, where the load is weighed. The quality and the quantity 
of the wheat being determined and the market price teing known, 
the value of the load of wheat is ascertained by a simple arith- 
metical process. 

Similarly, a man who has silver to sell must first of all establish 
to the satisfaction of the buyer the fineness or quality of the sil- 
ver. United States silver dollars after 1837 were made nine-tenths 
pure. So that if a man who had silver to sell could have it con- 
verted into the form of silver dollars, he would thereby establish 
the fineness or quality of his silver to the entire satisfaction of any 
p tive buyer. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but if the coins 
were sold before being used as money, not only would the quality 
DË the silver be determined by the coinage. but its weight also. 
Hence it was important that those having the silver to should, 
after having it converted into the form of silver dollars, sell them 
at once, without allowing them to be abraded in any way by use. 

“A SUMMARY, 8 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, the silver dollars coined in the 
United States mint during the first five or sis years of this century 
were coined for exportation to the West Indies and elsewhere and 
not for use as money in this country. During the thirty vears u 
to and including 1835 no silver dollars were ccined in the Unit 
States mint for any purpose whatsoever. The silver dollars 
coined from 1834 to 1873 were coined not to be used as money, but 
to facilitate the sale of the silver. Hence the truth of my original 

roposition, Mr. Chairman. that there were no silver doliars coined 
in this century before 1873 for use as money. Probably neither 
your father nor your grandfather ever saw one except as a curi- 
osity. 

Mr. SULZER. And if your po icy is continued, my pesca 
dren a * see one. (Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 
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Mr. MCCLEARY. Well, perhaps. Thegentleman knows best. 
A good deal 3 upon the actions of the proposed grandfather. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman's grandchildren fail, under the 

licy which we stand for, to see and use American silver dollars, 
it will not be because there are not American silver dollars in 
abundance to be seen and used. In 1878 we resumed the coinage 
of the silver dollar. Since then over 400,000.000 of these dollars 
have been coined for use as money in this country, and they are 
in monetary use to-day, either directly as coins or indirectly 
through silver certificates. And this bill continues them in use, 
giving to them and to the subsidiary silver the whole field of 
pocket-money service. But it is to be observed, Mr. Chairman, 
that the silver to which I am now referring has been coined on 
Government account and not on private account. And my gen- 
eral statement still holds good that during all of this century 
there has not been coined on private account one solitary silver 
dollar for use as money in this country. 

Not even the coinage of the trade dollars, under the act of 1873, 
is an exception to my proposition. Though coined on private 
account, they were not intended for use as mouey in this coun- 
try, being coined for use in our trade with China and other coun- 
tries of the Orient. 

Mr. SIMS. In that connection, is it not a fact that the reason 
why silver was not coined on private account to be used as money 
was because the silver bullion that it took to make a silver coin 
was worth, measured in gold, more than the silver coin when made? 

Mr. McCLEARY, ‘‘I thank thee, Roderick, for the word.“ It 
nails two facts beyond dispute by high Democratic authority. 
First, the gentleman admits by his question, and the gentleman 
is too honorable not to admit the truth, that there were no silver 
dollars coined on private account in this country for use as money. 
Second, the question implies that, measured in gold,” the silver 
coins that were made were ‘‘at a premium,” and hence would not 
circulate. This, Mr. Chairman, means that gold had become the 
standard, IJ answer my friend, sir, that he is exactly correct both 
in his fact and in his reason for it. 

Mr. OTEY. Willthe gentleman allow metoask him a question? 
7 MSCLEART. Certainly, I will yield to my friend from 

irginia. 

Mr. OTEY. You say that under the order of Thomas Jefferson 
there was not a silver dollar coined from 1805 up to what time? 

Mr. McCLEARY. The order was continued under succeeding 
Administrations, and no silver dollars were coined up to and in- 
cluding 1835. 

Mr. OTEY. Was it not a fact that every silver piece that was 
coined was a full legal tender, and that up to 1853 there was as 
great a coinage of silver as of gold? 

Mr. WILL of Mississippi. 
quarters? 

Mr. OTEY. Yes. Did not every fifty-cent piece and every quar- 
ter and every dime and half dime have full legal-tender power? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has asked two questions. They are questions of fact, not 
questions of judgment, As questions of historic fact, the answers 
to which can easily be verified, I will consider them in their order. 

First. Was not the total coinage of silver equal in yolume to 
the total coinage of gold up to 1853—or 1873?—I am not quite 
sure which the gentleman said. To that question the answer is 
emphatically, No. The gold coinage of the two years 1851 and 
1852 alone far exceeded in volume the tctal silver coinage up to 
1853, and even up to and including 1873. 

But the gentleman must not attempt to divert attention from 
the fact that my assertion, made earlier in the course of these re- 
marks, had reference to the silver dollar piece. Of these there 
were none coined for use as money. 

Mr. CARMACK. How many gold dollars were coined? 

Mr. McCLEARY. No provision was made for the coinage of 
the one-dollar gold piece before 1849, and the coinage of the one- 
dollar gold ype was discontinued by law in 1890. 

Mr. CARMACK. Put that beside the statement that no silver 
dollars were coined, 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly, sir; with pleasure. 

But. Mr. Chairman, though no one-dollar gold pieces were coined 
before 1849 and none have been coined since 1890, the value of the 
gold in a gold dollar piece was our standard of value long before 
1849, as it has been up to and since 1890; and we have never com- 

lained that. because of this noncoinage of gold dollars, gold had 
en ** demonetized.” 
THE STANDARD UNIT NEED NOT ITSELF BE COINED. 

The questior of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. CARMACK] 
suggests a thought which is pertinent in thisconnection. As was 
well stated by my distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. OVER- 
STREET] in the opening. speech on this bill, it is not necessary that 
the unit of value should be embodied in the form of a coin. 

But, on the other hand, Mr. Chairman, it is essential that, if not 
so expressed, the unit of valne shall be embodied in one or more 
coins which are either divisors or multiples of that unit. 


In the shape of halves and 
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Thus, while from 1805 to 1835 the actual standard of value in this 
country was that of 371.25 grains of pure silver, the amount pre- 
scri by law for the silver dollar, the silver-dollar piece itself 
was not coined. But, Mr, Chairman, it must be remembered that 
the unit of value was embodied in the form of half dollars, quar- 
ters, dimes, and half dimes, so that two half dollars or four 
quarter dollars could be used in making a payment, say $5, as the 
exact equivalent of the one-dollar piece. 

And while the standard of value since 1834 has been that of 25.8 
grains of standard gold, this 8 of gold was not put into the 
form of a dollar coin up to 1849, as has been stated, and the coin- 
age of the one-dollar gold piece was discontinued in 1890, But 
through all the period since 1834 we have had multiples of the 

old dollar of 25.8 grains of standard gold in the form of eagles, 
half eagles, and quarter les. So that if at any time a person 
desired to make a payment in gold, say of $1,000, he could do so 
with the coins named. $ 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
question, ) 

Mr. McCLEARY,. Mr. Chairman, I take pleasure in yielding 
now to the tleman from Mississippi, as I promised to do some 


time ago, 2 for a question. 

Mr. WIL Sof Mississippi. I will ask the gentleman, in the 
face of the country, if he does not think that when he stands here 
with a full knowledge of the true history of the period of the time 
of which he speaks, when half dollars and quarters were being 
coined as full legal tender and full weight at the ratio—is he not 
quibbling with the country when he comes to the mere question 
of the dollar pieces coined? Is it not true that you can quibble 
about gold just the same and say that no dollar in gold was coined 
because there were only two-and-a-half-dollar, five-dollar, and ten- 
dollar pieces? During the period of which you speak, is it not true 
that, although silver was not coined in the shape of silver dollar 

ieces, it was coined as ultimate, self-redeeming, full legal-tender, 
ull-weight, standard money, in the form of half dollars and quar- 


ters? 
HOW ABOUT MINOR SILVER COINS? 

Mr. MCCLEARY, Mr. Chairman, I did not yield to the gen- 
tleman to permit him to inject a speech into my remarks, I 
yielded for a question. Iam alittle surprised, too, Mr. Chairman, 
that my friend from Mississippi, who is usually so courteous and 
straightforward, should have lowered his usual tone in the asking 
of his question. Men whose own motives are right, Mr. Chairman, 
rarely impute to others motives not proper. My friend is an attor- 
ney. I understand that attorneys sometimes, when they have a 
bad case, find it convenient to attack opposing counsel, I must 
assume, Mr. Chairman, that the lowering of my friend's tone from 
his usual standard is due to the fact that he recognizes that his 
case is a weak one. 

It will be noted, however, that the gentleman admits the truth 
of my statement that there have not been any silver dollars coined 
in our mint on private account for use as money. 

Now to the gentleman’s question. It is pr ctically the same 
question as that asked by the gentleman from Vi ia [Mr.OTEY], 
which I was about to answer when interrupted. Both of these 
gentlemen, who are rightly eminent in their party, set great store 
on the fact that silver halves, quarters, etc., were coined and were 
a full legal tender. Let us see how much real comfort for them 
this fact contains, They will find that they have been leaning 
pretty heavily on a broken reed. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that up to 1853 the silver half dollars, 
quarters, dimes, and half dimes were coined on exactly the same 
ratio as was provided for the one-dollar silver piece. That is, the 
half dollar contained exactly half the amount of silver contained 
in the dollar piece, and the quarter, dime, and half dime in like 
proportion. It is also true, Mr. Chairman, that all of these coins 
were a full legal tender, if of full weight. 

But, Mr. Chairman, up to 1834 few of these coins, and after 1834 
practically none of them, were coined for use as money. 

Anyone who will examine the report of the Director of the Mint, 
where it shows year by year from the foundation of our Gov- 
ernment the number of gold and silver coins of each kind and 
denomination issued annually, will notice that from 1805 to 1835, 
when our mint was closed to the coinage of one-dollar silver pieces, 
about 90 per cent of the coinage of silver was in the form of half 
dollars. In some years no other silver coins were made, Why 
was this? There were two reasons for it. 

In the first place, the men who had been using the United States 
mint for their own private profit, whose plans Jefferson’s order 
had been intended to thwart, got around the order by having their 
silver coined into half-dollar pieces. The only change that the 
order actually made in the operations of the money dealers was to 
cause them a little more trouble in 1 of their half-dollar 
pieces in the West Indies than they had prgviously had in dispos- 
ing of their one-dollar pieces, During these years, then, much 
(no one knows exactly how much) of the coinage of silver into 
half dollars was for the purpose of exporting the coins at a profit. 


Iwant to ask the gentleman a 
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In the second place, the real monetary standard of the country 
from 1792 to 1834, as I said before, was the silver dollar (the gold 
coins, measured in it, being at a premium), and it was regarded 
as desirable and necessary to have a physical embodiment of that 
standard. The coinage of the silver dollar having been prohib- 
ited, the people used two half dollars—which contained the same 
amount of silver and were full legal tender—as the exact equiva- 
lent of and the most convenient substitute for the silver dollar. 

After 1834 practically all the silver coins—including the halves 
and quarters about which our friends haye been inquiring so 
solicitously—being (like the dollar piece) at a premium meas- 
ured in gold, were coined chiefiy for the pu e of sale and not 
for the purpose of circulation. And even those that were put 
into circulation were gradually gathered up and sold by weight 
ata profit. That was exactly what drove Uncle Sam in 1853 to 
cease depending on having silver coined on private account and to 
undertake himself the task of supplying the needs of the country 
for such coins, 

Thus we see, Mr, Chairman, how exceedingly little there was 
for my friend from Mississippi to get excited over. Can it be, 
sir, that the gentleman did not know the facts which I have just 
recited? If he knew them, what ground was there for his asking 
his question as he did? I would be justified, Mr. Chairman, in 
retorting in kind, but I have no temptation to do so. I do not 
claim to beany better man than my friend from Mississippi, but, 
having a better case, I can afford to keep my temper. 


WE HAVE HAD THE GOLD STANDARD SINCE 184. 


A good many people, Mr. Chairman, seem to be under the im- 
83 that the gold standard is a new thing in this country. 
he simple economic and historie fact is that the gold dollar of 
25.8 grains of standard gold has been the unit for measuring value 
in this country for more than two generations; that is, since 1834. 
I was very much surprised to hear my talented friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CocHRAN] attempt to deny this. Of course I appreci- 
ate, Mr. Chairman, the importance of such a denial to the oppo- 
nents of this bill. But I arf expected a gentleman so well 
re i as my friend undoubtedly is to be the vehicle of that 
enia 

What is meant by-a standard? It is simply that with which 
other things are habitually compared and by which they are 
meas 4 : 

In 1792 our fathers provided by law that the stundard in this 
country should be a dollar. This dollar they undertook to em- 
body in two forms, namely, 871.25 grains of pure silver and 24.75 
grains of pure gold. As we have seen, people soon ceased to think 
of the 24.75 grains of gold as the standard, and used as the actual 
standard of value the 871.25 grains of pure silver. It is uniformly 
admitted that from 1792 to 1834 gold coins were “at a premium.” 

At a premium“ measured in what, Mr. Chairman? A thing can 
not be longer or shorter, heavier or lighter, more or less valuable 
than itself. When spoken of as being at a premium,“ the gold 
coins could not haye been compared with themselves. nor with 
the gold unit of 24.75 grains of pure gold. They must have been 
compared with something else. That something else, whatever it 
might be, was the standard. The gold coins were at a premium 
as compared with the silver unit of 871.25 grains of pure silver. 
That is, Mr. Chairman, the silver unit of 371.25 grains of pure 
silver was the actual standard of value in this country trom 
1792 to 1834, By it the value of everything, including gold, wat 
measured, 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, after 1834, as has been shown 
both by my historical résumé and by the question of the gentie- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Sms], the silver coins were ata premium 
as measured in gold. That was why, Mr. Chairman, silver retired 
fromcirculation. That was why the act of 1853 was necessary. 

WHAT WAS SAID IN 1553, 

In discussing the coinage act of February 21, 1853, above referred 
to, when it was pending before the House, Representative Skelton, 
of New Jersey, said, among other things: 

Gold is the only standard of value by which al propan is now measured; 
it is virtually the only currency of the country.—Congressional Globe, Volume 
XXVI, second session Thirty-second Congress, page (29. 

Representative Dunham, of Indiana, who had the measnre in 
charge in the House, speaking on the same point, said: 

We intend to do what the best writers on political economy have approved, 
what experience, where the experiment has been tried, has demonstrated to 
be best, and what the committee believe to be necessary and proper—to make 
but one standard of currency and to make all others subservient to it. We 
5 make the gold the standard coin. Congressional Globe, Volume XXVII. 
page 190. 

In another part of the same speech Mr. Dunham said: 

Another objection urged against this proposed change is that it gives usa 
standard of gold only. * * What advantage is to be obtained by a stand- 
ard of the two metals, which is not as woll, if not much better, attained by a 
single standard, I am unable to perceive: while there are very great disad- 
vantages resulting from it, as the experience of 5 nation which has 
attempted to maintain it has proved. Indeed. it is utterly impossible 
that you should long at a time maintain a double standard. * Gentle. 
men talk about a double standard of gold and silver as a thing that exists and 
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that we propose to Seog be We have had but a le standard for the last 
three or four years. t has been and now is gold. We propose to let it 
remain so and to adapt silver to it; to regulate it by it.—Congressional Globe, 
Volume XX VII, page 192. 

And, as showing that the intention expressed by Mr. Dunham 
was actually enacted, we note that section 4 of the act itself con- 
tains this provision: 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That such coins shall be paid out at the 
mint, in exchange jor gold coins at par, in sums not less than $100. 

From the above, Mr. Chairman, it will readily beseen what was 
regarded as the standard of value in 1853, Mr. Dunham's state- 
ment that we had had the gold standard ‘‘for the last three or 
four years” had reference to the period during which—from 1849 
on we had the actual physical embodiment of the standardin the 
form of the one-dollar gold piece. But, as I have shown, this 
ph ical embodiment was not necessary to fix the fact of the gold 

line being the standard. It had then, in fact, been the standard 
for fifteen years. The coinage of the gold dollar was the recogni- 
tion of the preexisting fact, 


GOLD THE ACTUAL STANDARD EVEN DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


And, Mr. Chairman, even during the civil war and the years 
following it, when we had only paper currency, gold was the 
actual measure of value, the actual standard. The paper in cireu- 
lation did not even pretend to be money. On its very face it was 
only a promise to pay money. A measure of length must have 
length, a measure of weight must have weight, and a measure of 
value must itself haye value. That paper currency, having in 
itself no value, could not be a standard or measure of value. 
Whenever le wanted to know what this paper currency was 
worth, what did they ask? They never asked, Mr. Chairman, how 
much it was worth in silver. No one ever dreamed of such a ques- 
tion. ee question always was, How much is the currency worth 
in go 

9 “COIN” BONDS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GOLD BONDS. 

The act of 1853 completely justified the e tions of its adyo- 
cates by furnishing tothe country all the coin, both of gold and of 
silver, that the business of the country needed. This became so 
evident that on the fourth anniversary of its passage—on February 
21, 1857—an act was passed ad re all acts giving foreign coins 
legal-tender quality, and providing that foreign coins received at 
= 8 should be recoined on the plan provided in the act 
of 1853. a 

Thus, at the breaking out of the civil war we had a purely 
American coinage, gold being the standard and being coined on 
private account, the only silver coins in use being the subsidiary 
coins made on Government account, which by the act of 1853, as 
= by Mr. Dunham, were adapted in value to and regulated by 
gold. 

When, therefore, on February 25, 1862, an act was passed for 
the issue of $500,000,000 of 5-20 bonds, the faith of the Government 
being pledged to pay them, principal and interest, in coin, that 
word “coin” meant and could mean only gold coin. We had 
only, as has been shown, gold coin and subsidiary silver. The 
silver dollar piece was not even a memory. It would beridiculous 
to suppose that Congress meant that a lot of subsidiary silver was 
to be gathered up with which to pay the bonds. It would be 
worse than ridiculous, for in the act of 1853 providing for these 
silver coins it was expressly provided that they should be a legal 
tender only to the extent of $5. 

This act of February 25, 1862, also authorized the first: issue of 
the greenback. It is worth while, therefore, to note its exact 
language on the matter of paying the bonds. It is as follows: 

Sec. 5. That all duties on imported shall be pon in coin, and the coin 
so paid shall be set apart as and shall be applied as follows: 


a special as È 
To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and notes of the 
United States. 


Second. To the purchase or ent of 1 cent of the entire debt of the 
United States to be made within each fiscal year after the Ist day of July, 


The understanding of the officers of the Government charged 
with the execution of the law is seen in the fact that they collected 
all duties on imports in gold coin, except sums less than $5, which 
could be paid in the subsidiary silver. N 

king on the bill which authorized these bonds, Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, said: 

A dollar in a miser’s safe, unproductive, is a sore disturbance. Where 
could they invest it? In United States loans at 6 per cent, redeemable in 
pon in twenty years—the best and most valuable investment that could be 

esired, * * I pity no one who has his m invested in United States 
bonds, payable in gold in twenty years, with interest semiannually.—Con- 
gressionai Globe, Volume XLVI, page 688. 

It is plain, therefore, that, though ‘‘not so nominated in the 
bond,” these bonds were to be paid, principal and interest, in gold 
coin. 

WHAT LINCOLN UNDERSTOOD TO BE THE STANDARD. 

In the fall of 1862 the twenty-year bonds issued in 1842 matured. 
Although they contained no proviso as to the kind of money they 
were to be paid in, and although at that time we had in our ordi- 
mary business ‘‘suspended specie payments,” the duty of the 


8 plain, and these bonds were paid in gold. This 
shows that Abraham Lincoln and his advisers recognized not only 
that gold was then the standard, but also that it had been the 
standard back eyen to 1842, 


WHAT PRESIDENT GRANT SAID IN 1569. 

In Volume VII of the admirable compilation of the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents made by our colleague from Tennessee 
[Mr. RICHARDSON], the distinguished leader on the other side of 
the House, I find, beginning on page 27, the first annual message 
of President Grant. It is dated December 6, 1869. On page 29 I 
find two paragraphs which are interesting in this connection as 
showing what President Grant, in common with everybody else, 
then understood by specie or coin.“ He said: 

Among the evils growing out of the rebellion and not yet referred to is that 
of an irredeemable currency. It is an evil which I hope will receive your 
most earnest attention. It is a duty and one of the bighest duties of govern- 
ment to secure to the citizen a medium of exchange of tixed, * value. 


This implies a return to a specie basis, and no substitute for it can vised. 
lt analt be now and a 


to 

of their purchase, and would bring reaper ee to thousands. Flue- 
tuation, however, in the paper value of the measure of all values (gold) is 
detrimental to the interests of trajle. It makes the man of business an in- 
voluntary gambler, for in all sales where future payment is to be made both 
parties speculate as to what will be the value of bong iter Kreis dpsed paia ana 
received. I earnestly recommend to you. then, such legislation as will insure 
a ual return to specie payments and put an immediate stop to fluctua- 
tions in the value of currency. 
oe methods to secure the former g these oe a pers Were as are 

speculators on eco! To secure er 
and that is to 8 Terenas rt dee! redeem its own a ate tee 
price, whenever presented, and to withhold from circulation 3 80 
redeemed until sold again for gold. 

WHAT WAS UNDERSTOOD IN 1800 TO. 1873. 

When in latter part of 1869 the first draft of what afterwards 
became the much: ussed act of 1873 was sent by Comptroller 
of the Currency Knox to the Director of the Mint, Dr. Linderman, 
it contained provision for the coinage of a silver dollar of 384 
grains, which was exactly the weight of two of the half dollars, 
and like them it was to be coined on Government account and to 
have a legal-tender power of $5. 

Commenting on feature of the proposed measure, Dr, Lin- 
derman, said: 


I can see no 
coin. It would be 4 opinion, y 
The gold dollar is eg 4 the legal unit and measure of value. Having a 
higher value as bullion than its nominal value, tho silver dollar long 
ceased to be a coin of circulation, and, being of no practical use whatever, its 
issue should be discontinued. 
At that same time Mr. J. Ross Snowden, superintendent of the 
mint at Philadelphia, in discussing the same point, said: 
It is quite true that the silver dollar, being more valuable than two half 
or four quarter dollars, will not be asa circula cone be but 
8 


only for cabinets, and perhaps to supply some occasional or 


yet I think there is no necessity for so considerable a piece as the dollar to 
struck from the metal which is only worth 9 cents. 

On January 9, 1872, in discussing the mintage act then pending, 
and of which he had charge, Representative Hooper said on this 


The silver dollar of 8 by reason of its bullion or intrinsic value 
being greater than its yalue, long since ceased to be acoin of circula- 
tion, and is melted eee silverware. It does not circulate 


with 5 und the convenience of 
these manufacturers in this respect can better be met by supplying small 


stamped bars of the same standard, avoiding the useless expense of coining 
the dollar for that purpose. 


And on the same day, in discussing the same bill, Representa- 
tive Kelley, of Pennsylvania, said: 

E coin that is not is subsidiary. I repeat it, sir. Every coin that 
is pad is subsidiary. * sere bd 

We may note, further, that the ‘‘reserve” which was accumu- 
lated for the resumption of specie“ payments in 1879 was a gold 
reserve, and that has been its character ever since. 

It would seem unnecessary, Mr. Chairman, to produce further 
evidence, though it could easily be greatly multiplied, to show 
that through all the years since 1834 coin“ and specie“ have 
both meant gold. 

The money received for the outstanding obligations of the Gov- 
ernment was gold coin of the present standard weight and fine- 
ness, or its equivalent, and in simple honesty we should make 
payment in the same kind of money. This is the expressed pur- 
pose of the pending measure. 

s WHY THE GOLD STANDARD IS REAFFIRMED. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that ‘‘the standard unit of value 
shall, as now, be the dollar, and shall consist of 25.8 grains of gold 
nine-tenths fine, or 23.22 grains of pure gold, being the one-tenth 
pari of the eagle.” Section 2 provides that all obligations of the 

overnment for the payment of money, now existing or hereafter 
to be entered into, diail be payable in gold coin of the United 
States as defined in section 1. 

In view of the fact that ever since 1834, as we have seen, our 
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actual standard of value has been 25.8 grains of standard gold 
*nins-tenths fine,” the question may be asked why the declara- 


tions in sections 1 and 2 are made. Our answer is that the decla- 
rations are made with the view of putting beyond cavil or ques- 
tion the integrity of the nation’s purpose. 5 

But, since the nation has always dealt honorably with its 
creditors, why should any declaration of honorable purpose now 
be necessary? The declaration is deemed to be necessary by red- 
son of the fact that a large number of our citizens, including 
members of both Houses of Congress, seem to believe that it 
would be honorable to resume the coinage of silver dollars on 
private account and with the dollars thus made pay the outstand- 
ing obligations of the Government. ‘ 

About four years ago a resolution to that effect, known as the 
Teller resolution, received a large number of votes in both Houses; 
and undoubtedly most of those votes were cast by men who sin- 
cerely believed that in so voting they were doing right. Many of 
those men are both able and honorable. They feel that it should 
be contended for in the future. It is worth while, therefore. for 
us to examine candidly the argument by which they justify their 
action to themselves and to the world. 

THE AAGUMENT FOR THE TELLER RESOLUTION. 
I shall endeavor to state fully and fairly, though briefly, the 
ent of those who believe that the action proposed in the 
Teller resolution would have been honorable then and would be 
just and honorable now. They say that 

1. Practically all of the outstanding interest-bearing obligations 
of the Government have been issued under the authority of the act 
of Congress approved July 14, 1870, known as the refunding act. 

2. The language of that act is that the obligations therein au- 
thorized are ‘‘redeemable in coin of the present standard value.” 

3. At the time of the of the refunding act the one- 
dollar silver piece could still lawfully be coined on private 
account, 

4, Therefore, they say, it would be in accordance with the law 
under which these obligations have been issued, and therefore 
right and honorable, to resume the coinage of silver dollars on 
nai account and with the dollars thus coined pay these obli- 
gations. 

5. The correctness of this conclusion, they say, is shown by the 
fact that when, in February, 1895, President Cleveland recom- 
mended the issuance of bonds payable specifically in gold coin, 
whereby there would be a saving in interest, the proposition was 
defeated in the House by a vote of 167 to 120, 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that practically all of the interest- 
bearing obligations of the Government now outstanding, even 
those issued in 1895, were issued under authority granted by the 
refunding act of 1870. It is true that the obligations authorized 
by that act were by its terms ‘‘redeemable in coin of the present 
standard value.“ It is true that at the time of the of the 
refunding act the mints of the United States could still be used 
for the coinage of silver dollars on private account. It is also true 
that in 1895 this House voted down a proposition to authorize 
the issuance of United States bonds i y payable in gold 


coin. 

The truth of the allegationsin paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 5 above 
being admitted, the argument of our friends on the other side 
wo We on eee ee 8 3 erable Crs bre 
conclusion, as e in paragraph 4, correct. It is right 
here, sir, in the apparent conclusiveness of their ent and 
the seeming righteousness of their conclusion, that the necessity 
for and the justification of our proposed action lies. If theirargu- 
ment were less Wey to mislead, the necessity for our action would 
be less great. It is little wonder, sir, that an argument seemingl 
so well 1 in fact should have misled men who are both 
able and honest. Herein is thene d for stating the real truth 
and putting the duty and purpose of the country beyond all pos- 
sibility of question; so that at any time in the future, unless a 
change should be made in the law itself, no matter what party 
may control the executive department, the good name of the 
Government may be preserved. 

THE FALLACY OF THE TELLER ARGUMENT. 

The fundamental trouble with our friends and their argument 
is that they do not distinguish between form and fact. Asa mat- 
ter of 1 form, silver dollars might, in 1870, have been coined on 
private account for use as money; but, as a matter of actual fact, 
they had not been so coined for nearly t uarters of acentury. 
As we have seen, the silver dollar had 5 ceased to be even 
a memory. When men spoke of coin,“ they did not at that time 


think of the silver dollar. 

In order to find authority for the coinage of the silver dollar on 
private account, our friends must hark back to the original coin- 
age act under the Constitution. approved April 2, 1792. Here is 
an extract from an act almost as old, one approved May 8, 1792: 


Every able-bodied citizen of the respective States, resident therein, who 
is of tho age of 18 years and under the age of 45 years. shall be enrolled in the 


Every citizen shall, after notice of his t, be y 
with a good musket or firelock, of a sufficient for balls of the teenth 
part of a pound, a suffici bayonet and belt, two spare flints and a knap- 
sack, a pouch witha box to con! not less than 24 suited 
to the bore of his musket or firelock, tocontain a proper quan- 
tity of powder and ball. 


It would be interesting, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, to know how many of us have, at any 
time in our lives, complied with the pai provision of law re- 

uiring us to be constantly provided with a good musket or 
firelock, # * „ two flints,” etc. If arraigned for disobedience 
to the law, probably nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand of our citiz no matter how well informed they may 
be as to things in general, would ene ty e and somewhat re- 
sentfully say. y that law was repealed long, long ago, and I 
am justified in not heeding it. As a matter of fact, I never heard 
of it before.” And yet, Mr. Chairman, it has never been repealed 
and is to-day one of the laws of the United States, as any one can 
see by consulting the Revised Statutes of the United States, sec- 
tions 1625 and part of 1628 of which I haye just read you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what would anyone think of the justice 
of our Government if it should undertake to enforce that law now 
and punish anyone for disobedience to it? Though every one of 
us has failed to comply with the pooo of law referred to, 
every one of usis morally and legally absolved from 88 
by reason of the fact that long before we were born that part o 
the law had fallen into“ innocuous desuetude.” When enacted 
it met, as understood by Congress, a public need. It then 
real vitality. Butin A ees of time and hep eas of events 
we outgrew it; and, although it was never f y repealed, it 
Feat from the memory of men and ceased to have vitality or 

orce. 

e only provision of law ever enacted in this country author- 
izing the coinage of the silver dollar on private account was that 
contained in the mintage act of April 2, 1792. At the time of its 
enactment that provision met what Congress understood to be a 

nblic need. But, like the provision of the militia act above re- 
erred to, in the process of time and the progress of events, as de- 
tailed fully earlier in my remarks, it fell completely into disuse. 

In 1870 the act of 1792 authorizing the coinage of the silver dol- 
lar on private account for useas money had no more vitality than 
had that other act of 1792 which required every citizen of a cer- 
tain age to be constantly provided with a firelock and two flints. 
When the refunding act of 1870 was there had not been for 
more than two generations, as we have seen, any silver dollars 
coined on private account for use as money. Men then old had 
never used nor seen used an American silver dollar. Although 
the silver-dollar provision of the act of April 2,1792, had not been 
formally repen it bad long since ceased to serve its purpose, 
and had fallen out of the memory of practically all men, except 
the few who, in the language of the petition above given, were 
“engaged in buying or melting silver coin.” 

It is right and proper, morally and legally, that the refunding 
act of 1870, like any other law, should be construed in accordance 
with the evident intention of those who enacted it. And it is be- 
yond a peradventure that when the word coin“ was used in that 
act it was not the intention of Congress to include therein the 
silver dollar piece. Hence there is no und for the contention 
that it would now be just and honorable toresume the coinage of 
the silver dollar on private account and with the dollars thus 
coined pay the outstanding interest-bearing obligations of the 
Government. 

On the other hand, it is expressly declared in the refunding act 
of 1870 that all the obligations of the Government issued under 
its authority should be “redeemable in coin of the present stand- 
ard value.” 

What was the coin then recognized as “of standard value?” 
When talking without this special point in mind our friends on 
the other side do not even claim that the silver dollar was then at 
p or that it was the standard. Over and over again we have 

eard them claim that at that time every silver dollar then in ex- 
istence was worth 103 cents, that the silver dollar was “ata pre- 
mium” of3cents, At a premium measured in what, Mr. Chairman? 
When we have answered that question. we have determined what 
was the real standard of value at that time. 

There is only one answer, Mr. Chairman. Noonecontends that 
there can be any other. The answer is that the silver dollar was 
at a premium as measured by the gold dollar of 25.8 grains of 
standard gold. 2 

Thus by their own testimony, Mr. Chairman, do we establish the 
fact that in 1870, when the refunding act was passed, the coin of 
present standard value” was gold coin made at the rate of 25.8 

ains of standard gold or 23.22 grains of pure gold to the dollar. 

tis in that coin or its equivalent. sir, that we are bound both 
aos legally to pay the outstanding obligations of the Gov- 
ernment. 

That coin cr its equivalent, Mr. Chairman. For, as a matter of 
fact, any and all kinds of money now in circulation in the United 
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States may be used and are used in making these payments, 


because under our present system all of our money is kept ata 
parity with the gol coin above described. And the meaning of 
the bill now pending is that all of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment shall be paid, in the future as in the past, in gold coin or its 
equivalent, in that which was in 1870 understood by all men to be 
13 pi T present standard value.” [Applause on the Repub- 
ican side. 

- As to the defeat in 1895 of the proposition to authorize the issue 
of bonds specifically payable in gold coin, it is sufficient to say 
that nearly all of those on our side of the House who voted against 
the proposition did so because, holding that all our bonds are pay- 
able in gold coin or its equivalent, it did not seem wise to do 
anything which might be construed as permitting a question to be 
raised as to the character of payment due on the other obligations 
then outstanding. 

“THE LAST BATTLE.” 


After the campaign of 1896, Mr. Chairman, the gi leader of 
the ‘‘ free silver” forces, a gentleman for whom I have only kind 
personal regard, published or furnished the material for a book 
entitled First Battle.“ In all human probability, sir, he will 
again be the standard bearer of his party. ith him as the leader 
the platform will be of little consequence. Heis his own plat- 
form. Under his leadership free silver ean hardly fail to be a 
pronnag issue, however much his counselors may endeavor to 

eep it in the background, for with that issue his name and fame 
are inextricably associated. , 

It is always risky, sir, to enter the field of prophecy. But I ven- 
ture the prediction now that next winter the distinguished gentle- 
man from Nebraska will not be burdened with public duties or 
responsibilities. He will have an abundance of time at his dis- 

l and an abundance of materials in his 888 for another 

k, an appropriate title for which would »The Last Battle.“ 

For, sir, history shows that a nation having so far advanced in 

civilization as to adopt definitely the gold standard never aban- 
dons it. [Applause on the Republican side. 

After another and even more crushing defeat on the question of 
the standard, in the battle between honesty and dishonesty—for, 
sir, that after all is the real issue involved it would not surprise 
me if our Democratic brethren would take time enough to think 
the matter over. On recovering from their hysteria they may 
upon reflection recall the fact that the gold standard, which we 
are now defending, was given to the country in 1834 by the Demo- 
cratic party under the leadership of a man who had no sympathy 
with either dishonesty or disorder—Andrew Jackson. They may, 
on further reading of their country’s history, discover that when 
the coinage act of 1853 was passed, whereby this country adopted 
the policy of coining silver on Government account, the Demo- 
cratic party was in control of both Houses of Congress, and that 
impartial history credits to the Democratic party the solution of 
the problem of getting gold and silver to circulate side by side in 
the channels of trade. What the Democratic party most needs 
at this time, sir, is an increase in proper party pride to guide it 
out of the Populistic slough into which it has been led. 

THE PRESENT NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM NOT AN IDEAL ONE. 

Turning now to the banking feature of the bill, I regret that the 
short time remaining at my disposal will not allow me to do more 
than touch upon a few fundamental principles. Ishall not in this 
part of my remarks, as I did not in those thus far made, attempt 
to discuss the details of the bill. That field was most admirably 
covered by my friend from Indiana [Mr. . 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, regard our present national-bank sys- 
tem as an ideally good one. My reasons for thinking so were 
given in my report on H. R. 10289 in the last Congress and need 

not be repeated in extenso here. We expect us a nation to pay 
our outstanding obligations. With the disappearance of our 
bonded indebtedness, if not sooner, will come the necessity for a 
complete revision of our banking system. I believe that a better 
one can be devised. But the present system has certain tran- 
scendent merits which must not be lost sight of or allowed to 
lapse. It is advisable on many accounts that the transition to a 
better system shall be a gradual one, taking its beginning in what 
we have. I believe that in the interest of the people our system 
of bank-note issues should be carefully and prudently liberalized. 
Because this bill moves in that direction, even though very 
slightly, I am in favor of it. 

Though I do not regard the present banking system as an ideal 
one, as Í have said, I can not forbear defending it from one char 
that has been and probably will again be brought against it. 
Though apparently unimportant this charge has really had much 
influence on the mind of people unfamiliar with the subject. 

THE NOTE-ISSUE IS NOT A LOAN BY THE GOVERNMENT TO THE BANKS, 

Some years ago, Mr. Chairman, an old friend of mine said to 
me: Tam against the national-bank system because it provides 
a way whereby the banks can make a 5 aak of 900 per cent a year 
at fhe expense of the Government.” ondering at his statement, 
but knowing that he had some reason that was satisfactory to 


himself at least for making it, I asked him to explain. In answer 
he said: “The Government lends money to the banks by giving 
them notes to circulate as money. On this money the Govern- 
ment c s a tax or interest of 1 per cent per annum. The 
banks lend these notes, getting for their use 10 Lge cent per an- 
num. So for what costs them $1 they get $10, and that you know 
is a profit of 900 per cent.” 

I had supposed, sir, that such notions were buried years ago 
with the old subtreasury scheme of the Populists. But from state- 
ments recently heard on this floor I judge that even some mem- 
bers of Congress still entertain notions akin to those of my old 
friend. Inasmuch as the national banking system will be under 
discussion.somewhat in the coming campaign, it may not be amiss, 
as above stated, to correct what appears to be a misapprehension. 
A plain statement of the truth can do no harm, and may do good. 

f one of us should go to a printing office and get a bunch of 
blank promissory notes to be filled ont, signed, and used when- 
ever we wish to buy a horse or other piece of property, which we 
can not then pay for, would it ever occur to us to say that the 
printer had given or loaned us money? Hardly. No more than 
if we wrote the note on a piece of blank paper purchased from 
him, The note issued is dur note. It is to be paid at maturity, 
not by the printer, but by us, 

Would it alter the case any if there were only one printer who 
could print blank notes and he required every person getting blank 
notes from him to leave with him sufficient property to guarantee 
that the notes would be paid when due? No; because the printer 
would then become simply the trustee or custodian of the prop- 
erty furnished by us to secure our own notes. But under such 
circumstances the printer would probably print on the face of the 
note a statement to the effect that it was secured by property 
held by him; and then to protect his own good name he would 
find it necessary to print on each note the amount promised by 
it, so that the people to whom the note blanks might be issued 
could be prevented from eyes them in with amounts greater 
than the property held in trust for their payment would justify. 

The Government is the printer of the blank notes for thenational 
banks. The promise to pay is the promise of the bank, not the 
promise of the Government. The bank, not the Government, 
must furnish the means of payment. The Government is also 
the custodian of the property of the bank, which is held in trust 
for payment in case the bank should fail to pay out of its other 
money or property. Whatthe Government hands out to the bank 
is simply the blank note of the bank—the bank’s promise to pay— 
which, on being signed by the proper officers of the bank, becomes 
the obligation of the bank. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the note issue is not in any sense 
a loan by the Government to the banks. 

WHY THE GOVERNMENT PRINTS THE NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 

But why does the Government do the engraving and printing 
of the notes of the bank? And who pays the expense of such 
8 and printing? 

e answer takes us back to the origin of national banks. In 
the midst of the civil war the credit of the Government had sunk 
so low that it became necessary to take extraordinary steps to 
increase its credit and create a market for its bonds. ith this 
object in view an act was passed that banks issuing circulating 
notes should be taxed at the rate of 10 per cent per annum of the 
face of such notes, But provision was made that circulating notes 
might be issued with a tax of 1 per cent if the issuing bank would 
comply with certain conditions, the most important of which, in 
connection with our 2 inquiry, was that each bank desiring 
to issue notes should buy Government bonds and deposit them 
with the Treasurer of the United States as security for the pay- 
ment of the notes issued. Upon the deposit of bonds, as aforesaid, 
the bank was authorized to issue notes not to exceed in amount 
90 per cent of the face value of the bonds deposited. With this 
brief and incomplete statement before us, we are in position to 
answer the questions proposed above. 

Why does the Government engrave and print the national-bank 
notes? There are at least three good reasons for that course: 

1. Under our system of bond-secured notes it is necessary for 
the Government to have charge of the engraving and printing of 
the notes in order to control the volume of their issue. On the 
face of each national-bank note is the statement that it is secured 
by the deposit of United States bonds with the Treasurer of the 

nited States, If the Government could not control the volume 
of notes issued by each bank it would be possible for the banks 
to issue more notes than the deposit of bonds would justify. The 
first and great reason, then, why the Government engraves and 
8 the national-bank notes is to be sure to keep the issue of each 

nk within the bounds prescribed by law. 

2. An incidental gain in having the notes all printed at one 
place is that thereby is secured to all the notes uniformity of ap- 
pearance. Instead of having to become acquainted with a thou- 


sand different forms of such currency, people have to learn to 
recognize only one. 
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3. Another incidental n in having the Government do the 
engraving and printing of the notes is that in that way we secure 
always the very best of engraving, and thereby the danger of 
counterfeiting is reduced to a minimum. E 

All the expense of engraving. and printing is paid for by the 
banks, respectively, each paying the expense connected with the 
issue of its own notes. 

As to the alleged profit in issuing national-bank notes, it will 
suffice here to say that after buying its bonds at a premium and 

aying the expenses incident to the note issue the national banks 

d little or no profit in the note issue. Their principal profit in 
organizing as national banks comes from the fact that the very 
title ‘‘national bank” gives them a certain prestige in the com- 
munity, whereby they increase their business. 

THE ISSUB OF PAPER CURRENCY I8 NOT A GOVERNMENT FUNCTION. 
Many good and honest people sincerely believe that the issue of 
paper 8 is a Government function. Indeed, my talented 

riend from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN], for whom I have great ad- 
miration, surprised me the other day by saying in his speech that 
he entertained that opinion. I am sorry that my friend is not 
here this afternoon, for I would like to ask him a question. But 
perhaps some other strong man on that side of the House will 
answer it. 

The question is this: If it is the function and duty of the Gov- 
ernment to issue the paper currency, why, 7 — 9 | all the years 
before the civil war, when the Democratic party for so long con- 
trolled the Government—why, Isay, was no Government paper cur- 
rency then issued? And if it be good Democratic doctrine that the 
Government should issue the paper currency, why did the Dem- 
ocratic party oppose the issue of the greenbacks? Are the utter- 
ances which we hear, Mr. Chairman, to be taken as further 
evidence that the Democratic party of to-day is denying the faith 
of the fathers of the party? 

A anorni son of Connecticut, Mr, Jacob L. Greene, in an 
address before the Hartford Board of Trade on November 23, 1897, 
put this matter so admirably that I can not forbear quoting a part 
of his address. Mr. Greene said: 


CREDIT CURRENCY BUT AN INSTRUMENT OF TRADE. 
No statement ean be more ra ae | trite and unnecessary than this: 
That the distinguishing characteristic of a paper currency, because its only 


promised him whereby 
chased, but yet to be delivered; that its value as currency depends entirely 
on the existence of and its control over the money orother 5 right 
to which it conveys. But this simple, but oft Sp Pte istinguishing fact 
bears ly on and determines 8 viz: (a) Who should utter 
such a credit—that is, who should be a borrower, emitting a 5 
dencing his debt and promising its payment to bearer at sight, expecting it 
to be commonly and unhesita ingly received? (b) Where is the property, 
whence derived, and by whom held which is to op mee the promise? 
(c) How is 8 secured to the performance of the promise? 

Another fundamental fact with a like definitive and limited bearing is this: 
pre ip those other forms of. currency which are not money themselves, 
but which promise it, are but the instruments of trade, have no use or exist- 
ence apart from it, are developed out of, and in their nature and incidents 
are properly determined by, the 5 and convenience of trade, which 
is.the exchange of properties by their owners for mutual adyantage, one 
property for another property, either of which may be actual money, or 
some other form of property su ce or of service. measured in quantity by 
its value in such money. Money is useful and valuable only as it is or can be 
ms a trade and commerce. Thecredit currency is truthful and use- 
ful only as it has bebind it the actual money or other property convertible 
into money, which it professes to promise or to represent, ready to be pro- 
duced as properly demanded. 

Ath nally trite but fundamental and determining fact is this: Gov- 
ernment is the organized instrument of a people in their political capacit 
only, and for the accomplishment of political purposes. Trade is nota politi- 
cal act or matter. The properties it exchanges are not owned by political 

ies, but by private persons; they are not exchanged by governments, but 
by the citizens of governments; and the ownership and exchange of proper- 
ties, whether material substances or valuable services, by the citizens of a 
governnient are not by virtue of their political relationship nor in their 
capacity as citizens, whether under one political form or another, but by 
virtue of the purely natural, economic, mutual relations of persons, each of 
whom has something the others need and needs something the others have. 
Every relation of trade, of need and supply, of production and consumption, 
of on and want, as well as as eyery incident of the complex machin- 
ery whereby each most effectively answers the call or meets the offer of 
the other, is purely personal, individual, and nonpolitical; personal, indi- 
vidual, and nonpolitical in the need; personal, individual, and nonpolitical 
in the possession and exercise of the talent and faculty which can make 
response, 

GOVERNMENT UNFITTED TO ISSUE CREDIT CURRENCY. 

Two main propositions grow inevitably out of these facts as they bear 
upon the matter of a credit currency—the one by necessary exclusion, the 
other by necessary inference and as the only alternative: 

First. The 8 not being iu „5 buyer nor seller, 
1 and owning none of the properties which enter into trade, an 

ving no property or resources whatever, except such as it takes from its 
citizens through taxation for its expenses of administration of whatever char- 
acter, has no natural relation to the creation of a credit currency except to 
provide proper and effective legal remedies to safeguard it, and is hot the 
proper ty to issuc it. Such an act is wholly foreign to its political func- 

ons of which commercial operations are no partin theory or fact. More- 
over, pererament can not issue a credit currency and get it in circulation 
except by borrowing the amount for which the issue is made, nor can it make 
such a borrowing for such a purpose anything other than a forced loan unless 
it paysinterest on its currency issues and sells it for what it will bring on its 


interest basis. It has no property with which to redeem, and only by taxa- 
tion of its citizens can pay its debt to them, which act would extinguish the 


8 itself. 

Manifestly, a government can not be an issuer of a legitimate and perma- 
nent credit currency. It can, by 5 certify the Geen ey. and quality 
of the money metals brought to it for t p by its citizens, and pro- 
vide the proper remedies and machinery for the enforcement of the many 
commer contracts made by them. ese aro its proper poe acts 
respecting the commerce and business of its citizens. But it no other 
natural or permanent relations with trade, the properties involved in and con- 
stituting which are the foundation and only source of all true credits—that 
is, of credits with existing property banna them for their solvency. For 
property precedes and creates t. Credit which precedes property is 
speculation. ; 

* * . 0 * * * 


It is a common assertion that a currency issued by government or one 
founded u other debts of the government has the whole wealth of the 
nation behind it for its solyency—a promise to the ear which has been broken 
to the hope through all history. overnment currency, no matter what 
its name or form, behind it only that margin of the wealth of the country 
which can be extorted by taxation for the purpose of currency redemption. 
The question of the solvency of a currency in anywise representing a gov- 
ernment debt is the question of how much taxation the people wills in 
order to the debt. Our own colonialand Revolutionary history alone has 
been full o of answers upon that question, fatal to the truth of the theory. 
The wealth of the country is actually available for such a purpose in only a 
very small part. 

THE MAKING OF NOTES IS A PERSONAL RIGHT. 

If a farmer needs a team of horses to putin his crop but has not 
at the time the means to pay for the team, and if a neighbor has 
a team which fills the bill and which he is willing to let the 
farmer have on his written promise to pay at a specified time in 
the future, whose permission would you deem it necessary for 
the farmer to ask before giving his note and closing the deal? 
Does anyone believe that the permission of suy panio officer 
should t be secured? Does anyone need to told that the 
pens to issue that note is an inherent personal right of the 

armer 

Suppose that three or four farmers conclude that they would 
like to buy and operate a threshing machine, but have not the 
means at hand to pay for one. Suppose that the threshing ma- 
chine company is willing to let the men have the machine, to be 
paid for later, taking in the meantime their written promise to 
pay. Whose consent should those men be required to get before 
giving their joint note? Is there anything eae | except that 
they give the note voluntarily and that with eq freedom of 
choice the machine company accepts it? 

Take the case of a cooperative creamery company which needs 
a new piece of machinery which it can not at the time pay for. 
ee that a company which manufactures such machinery is 
willing to let the creamery company have the machine, taking its 
note, properly signed by the officers of the company, whose busi- 
ness is it? hose consent is needed other than that of the cream- 
ey company end that of the machinery company? 

uppose that the farmer who in the first illustration sold the 
team, taking the farmer’s note, wishes to buy a flock of sheep 
from a third party and that third party is willing to accept in 
payment the note of the farmer given for the horses. Whose per- 
mission should be asked before the trade is made? Is it not evi- 
dent that the note could be passed on from one person to another 
as a means of effecting exchanges, the condition being that each 
party to each transaction proffered or accepted the note of his 
own free will? 

Would it alter the case any if the note were one able on de- 
mand instead of at a future time? Certainly not. ould italter 
the conclusion if the note were issued by several people jointly 
and payable on demand? Most assuredly not. Wonld it invali- 
date our conclusion as to the inherent right of note issue if the 
note were made payable on demand and were issued by a com- 
pany, say by a creamery company? Certainly not. Would it be 
considered a detriment to the note or an objection to its issue if 
the company issuing it kept itself at all times ready to pay on de- 
mand, as promised? Hardly. But the only kind of a company 
which, in the nature of things, can keep itself at all times ready 
to meet its demand obligations is a bank. Therefore what? 

It will be found upon examination, sir, that legislation in rela- 
bc en banks does not confer privileges, but restricts natural 
rights. 

s THE EFFICIENCY OF BANK CURRENCY. 

Bank checks and drafts and bank notes constitute by far the 
most important part of our currency. For example, on January 
1, 1898, the total volume of our currency was as follows: 


Gold coin and certificates .......... .......... 22 8, 188.019 
Silver coin and certificates ee --- 508, 906, 973 
Government demand notes. 5 409, 239, 853 
Total Government currency... e 1. 47, 272, 885 
National tank seeee rere... ho oie se aaa a aaia 223, 827, 755 
posite hne e — 3,210, 705, 758 
erbt ↄ . cs estcensbacese ee 3, 434, 563, 513 


In the above table the “ deposits subject to check” are those in 
national, State, and private banks. This does not include de- 
posits in savings banks or other deposits not subject to check. 
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The volume of bank currency, therefore, is more than double 
that of government currency. Moreover, it does an immense] 
larger proportion of theactual work of commerce. The last investi- 

tion of the Comptroller of the Currency to determine the rela- 

ive usefulness of our various forms of money and currency, made 
July 1, 1896, showed that of every $100 of business transacted 
through the banks the several forms were used in the following 
proportions: Gold, 60 cents; silver, 50 cents; greenbacks, silver 
certificates, Treasury notes, and national-bank notes, $6.30; bank 
checks, drafts, etc., $92.50. The clearing-house returns of the 
country show that the bank checks and drafts constitute a cur- 
rency which annually performs exchanges of property to the 
amount of over $50,000,000,000; and a great many checks, esti- 
mated at $20,000,000,000, are used as currency every year which 
do not go through the clearing houses, 

WHY THERE ARE LIMITATIONS ON BANK-NOTE ISSUES. 

No one would think of objecting to a bank’s 55 
payable on demand on presentation of checks. But the note 
is ree Me demand obligation of the bank, essentially like the 
check. hy, then, should the public interfere with the issue of 
bank notes? Why should the Government limit the right of the 
bank to issue its demand obligations in the form of notes, which 
for some of its customers may be a more serviceable form than 
the check? The purpose is not primarily to protect the holder of 
the note from loss, becatise he accepts the note voluntarily, and 
has his legal remedy as when he takes any other note. The bank 
note has no 3 quality as between individuals, and of 
course should have none. No note should be of compulsory ac- 
ceptance. No one should be com to rsh a promise, no 
matter by whom made, asthe f ent of an obligatton. 

Until well pay Jee this century the issuing of notes was re- 
garded, and is still in certain sense regarded, as inherent in the 
nature of a bank. The reason for the regulation of bank-note is- 
sues was exceptionally well expressed by former Secre of the 
Treasury Hon. Charles S. Fairchild in his statement before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in January, 1898. He said: 

I conceive that the er, Government sight to interfere as to these 


ts its 
demand obligations is They were eee to be a most useful ment 
in transferring proj and services from To a their 
highest usefulness, 


it that they should ha t 
owever, it was 5 sho! ve grea’ 
and in order to attain that rapidity of movement the 
receiver of them m be saved the necessity of l to the credit of the 
issuing party, whoever he might be. 

Therefore Government property. came in and devised aomen by which 
they shall be issued and then certifies that they are issued. er that system. 
So that a man who takes a note, if he knows e sae wg Monee pins 
know how good the note is, and he does not have to stop to look her. He 
has to kow one large thing instead of a vast number of smaller things. 

Now, that is the same service exactly that the Government performs when 
it coins pieces of bullion. In the case of silver another service is performed, 
because with the silver dollars the Government has put a certain degree of 
promise behind them; but take a piece of gold—and it would be the same 
way with silver if we had the free coinage of silver with no Government 
credit behind it—and what the Government does in that instance is simply 
pad SAED ENS TS iy hoe ee the owner of it and put it in a certain form 
and certify that it is such a quantity and of such a quality. The 
does not contribute any capital; it does not put an 
transaction; it does not confer much benefit upon owner of the bullion. 
because he could put the weight and the qar on it it the Government did 
not do that, but it does confer a very benefit upon the people who want 
to use bullion for the transfer of their 8 and services, in that it 
saves them the trouble of assaying and wee ing. 

The Government does tho same with a bank note. It does not put 
any capital into it. It does not give it any credit, except that it provides a 

that system. The Government 

me who want to 

vice to the hang 
0 


rapidity of movemen 


it 8 both greater n of movement and causes less 8 
be red for the same volume of ons. 

If that is a true statement of the Government's functions in regard to bank 
notes, it bas Ry seemed to me we should approach the sub; with the 
e duty of Government is not to ress these things, but 
has given it 

facility of 
goodness of the 
t. leave the people to take care of themselves. 

Mr. CLAYTON of New York. Mr. Chairman, in view of what 
the gentleman from Minnesota has said, I would like to ask him 
if he would favor a return to the issue of State-bank notes? 

Mr. McCLEARY. My dear friend, the memory of years gone 
by admonishes me that there is a place where the police sb of 
the Government had better be exercised, [Applause and laughter 
on the Republican side.] z 

Many years ago a man running a steamboat down the Mis- 
souri River found that he was almost out of wood. He kept watch- 
ing the shore line to find some. You know the Missouri River is 
not prolific of wood piles throughout its whole length. He finally 


came to a clump of trees, and right on the b was a pile of 
wood. He said, “Ahoy there!” No answer. Again he said, 
“Ahoy there!” soon a man came out and said, Well, 
what do you want?” ‘Is that wood for sale?” Tes; what do 
ou think I piled it up here for? Just for fun?“ „ Will you take 
tate-bank notes for it?” Why, certainly.” “How?” Even 


up, cord for cord!” [Laughter and applause on the Republican 


side.] That, sir, indicates what my answer to the gentleman's 
question might be, 

Seriously, however, Mr. Chairman, the odium attached to many 
of the State-bank systems does not apply to all. The systems of 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Lonisiana wera all 
safe and 3 an exceedingly valuable service. They are 
well worthy of our study to-day. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SIMS. Would it not, in your opinion, be better to redeem 
the greenbacks and destroy them utterly than to treat them as 
you e are treating them in this bill? 

Mr. McCLEARY, As the gentleman says, this bill does not in 
any way point to the retirement of the greenbacks. It simply 
makes provision against what has come to be known as ‘the 
endless chain.” * 

On my own responsibility as a man and as a Representative, 
and aiming any right or purpose to speak for anyone else, I 
am perfectly willing to say to the gentleman, since he asks my 
opinion, that in my judgment it would be the wise thing for the 
Government to keep its promise, gradually and prudently pay the 
greenbacks, put them into the fire and burn them up, or otherwise 
retire them from circulation, just as you or I would do with our 
1 notes. [Applause on the Republican side.] This view 

have expressed to my constituents on numerous occasions; and 
while some of them honestly differ with me on this point, they 
expert me to speak the truth and express my convictions here or 

where. 

It is to be understood, sir, that what I have just said is said on 
my poena responsibility. I do not presume to speak for any- 
one else, 

Mr. HILL. Count me in. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I hope that the Official Reporter will note the 
applause on the Republican side of the House in response to the 
proposition to burn the greenbacks. 

r. McCLEARY. The ah eng ion to retire the greenbacks 
should be met with approval by Democrats, for in the national 
Democratic platform of 1876 there is a plank “ denouncing” the 
failure, for all these eleven years of peace, to make good the 
promise of the legal-tender notes, * * the nonpayment of 
which is a di of the plighted faith of the nation.” 

Mr. CARMACK. I understand the gentleman to say that he 
thinks that will eventually be done. 

Mr. McCLEARY,. I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, 
sir. Iam get d eying what I should like to see done, because 
I believe in my heart of hearts that it is the wise thing for the 
people of the United States to do, 


WHY THE GREENBACKS SHOULD BE RETIRED. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, since the subject has come up, let 
me giyeoneor two of my reasons for thinking that the greenbacks 
should be retired. This will divert a little from the course of my 
remarks, but the diversion may not be amiss, 

Mr. HILL, It is a good diversion, 

Mr. McCLEARY. My time has almost expired, and I must be 
very brief. Moreover, I discussed the subject at length in House 
Report No. 1575, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session, 

In the first place, they should be retired because national honor 
demands it. en these notes were issued, the action was justified 
oniy by the necessities of the nation. Their issue was believed to 
be necessary to the carrying on of the war for the preservation of 
the Union. But it was expressly stated and understood that as 
soon as 1 after the necessity had been met they should be 

0 


paid an course, canceled and retired. 
And no sentiment of gratitude can here weigh in the minds of 
those who believe that “the mbacks sayed the Union;” for 


even if that were granted, which it is not, the sentiment could 
only apply to those particular notes which were in circulation 
during the war, and they were all canceled and destroyed long ago. 
Those now in use had nothing to do with the war. Their continued 
. be defended as part of a system if it can be defended 
at all. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ALLEN of Maine), The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MCCLEARY. I should like about ten minutes more, 

Mr. SIMS. I hope the gentleman from Minnesota will get the 
extension of time. You could not give it to a gentleman who 
would handle the subject better on your side. 

Mr. OVERSTREET, Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have ten minutes more. 

FEY RICHARDSON, I suppose that is to be charged to your 
siđe i 

Mr. OVERSTREET, Charged to this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

. MCCLEARY. I thank the committee for its courtesy, and 
shall try not to trespass on its patience. 
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operly inter- 
to discuss the matter in all its 
e many reasons for theretirement 


As I was about to say when the Chairman very pr 


rupted me, I shall not attem 
phases or try to present all of 
of the greenbacks. 

One great reason for retiring them—one that has not, so far as 
I know, been clearly brought out—is that, being a credit instru- 
ment in form and partly in substance, they yet fail to perform 
and stand in the way of the performance of the chief function of 
a credit instrument, namely, to effect a reduction of interest 
rates. It must not be forgotten, Mr. Chairman, that there are 
borrowers as well as lenders in this country, A proper system of 
credit instruments and agencies helps to lower interest rates. 
Let me illustrate. 


CREDIT CAN BE LOANED CHEAPER THAN CASH. 


The corner stone of my 9 on this point is the proposi- 
tion that credit can be loaned cheaper than cash. 

Suppose that I own a farm with a nice meadow and a good 
stream of water. It is a fine farm for fattening cattle, but Ihave 
few to feed. A short distance away lives a man who has bought 
a lot of cattle my to find that he lacks the faculty and his farm 
the facilities for handling cattle successfully, He offers his cat- 
tle for sale. I come to you and lay before you this proposition: I 
can buy the drove for $500. ees | plenty of pasturage, I can 
fatten tho cattle in a few months and turn them off at a profit. 
I ask you to lend me the $500.” 

You inquire why the man owning the cattle wishes to sell them 
and I tell you that he owes the $500 to Mr. Blank. Lou say, “I 
know Mr. Blank. He does not need the money. He has simply 
become afraid to trust the other man. He and I have done busi- 
ness together for years. Iwil tell you what Iwill do. Instead 
of lending you the money, I will indorse your note. The man 
with the cattle will accept your note with my indorsement, be- 
cause he can soon find out, if he does not already know, that 
Mr. Blank will gladly accept that note and discharge the obliga- 
tion of the man who has the cattle.” 

Now, I ask which you could afford to dofor me at least expense 
to mogo downinto your pocket and let me have $500 in cash, every 
dollar of which cost you a hundred cents’ worth of labor or prop- 
erty, or let me have the use of your good name; thatis, your credit? 
There is no room for doubt astotheanswer. Credit can be loaned 
so cheap that we often loan it to a friend without making any 
charge. That, of course, is friendship, not business, but it illus- 
ae =e I desire to impress—that credit can be loaned cheaper 

an cash. 

In the case cited, after fattening and marketing the cattle I could 
pay thenote which you indorsed for me and havea good profit left. 

his profit was made possible by reason of your kindness in loan- 
ing me your credit or insuring mine. By eae my credit you 
rendered me a valuable service, for which I could well afford to 
pay you a reasonable sum. 


THE FUNCTION OF BANKS, 


If you should go into the business of 3 credits for others 
as you did for me, guaranteeing the credit of any man of good 
character enna’ in legitimate business, like that in the illustra- 
tion, it would not need any proof to show that you would be per- 
forming a valuable public service. 

But that is 33 the function of banks—to insure the 
credits of people engaged in business. Ori Uy the banker 
simply indorsed the note to be insured, as in the illustration. 
Later he kept the note and gave his own instead, exchanging his 
well-known credit for, the less-known credit of his customer. 
Later still, he gave his customer a credit on his books and author- 
ized him to check against it. 

The banker should be able to effect this exchange of credit in 
the way that will best accommodate his customer. In places that 
are thickly populated, so that the le have conyenient access 
to the banks, the form of bank credit usually preferred is the book 
credit to be checked against. But in the country districts the 
form preferred is the note or bill,” because it can be used by 
simply passing from one person to the other. 


“BANK NOTES VERSUS GREENRACKS. 


The true bank note is just like your note or mine in that it comes 
forth when needed and retires when its work is done. 

In the illustration above, where the cattle were bought, my 
note was brought into existence by the purchase of the cattle. It 
remained out, and passed on to the hands of a third party, per- 
forming the function of currency in satisfying a debt, and finally 
was paid and canceled when I sold the cattle. It was just as im- 

rtant to me to have it retire when its work was done as it was 

have it promptly usable when I needed it. Speaking of that 
note as part of the currency, we notice that it was created in the 
process of producing something to satisfy man’s needs, and was 
canceled in the process of consumption. Similarly, a true bank 
note comes forth when needed in business, circulates from hand 


to hand while there is work for it to do, and then when it is no 
inpe needed it goes back into the bank. 

eim t thing to note is this: While the bank note is in 
thetill of the bank it is costing the community little or nothing, 
because it costs the bank practically nothing to keep it in its till, 
just as it would cost you nothing to write a note payable on de- 
mand and 3 it away in a safe pune without using it. 

But if the lends greenbacks the community must pay for 
them, not only while it is using them, but also while they are in 
the vault of the bank, because to the bank they are property which 
contains an investment of a hundred cents to the dollar. 

Did you ever stop at a ‘‘summer hotel?” Did you ever wonder 
why the rates are higher than at a regular commercial hotel, open 
the year round, giving the same quality of service? Vou can read- 
ily figure out the reason. The summer hotel” is open and earn- 
ing money only two or three months of the year. But the owners 
have their money invested in it the whole year round. So those 
who go to the summer hotel” must pay in the few weeks enough 
to give a return on the investment for the whole year. Hence the 
rates must be high. 

Those who stay at the hotel must pay not only for what they 
get while there but also a share of the cost of carrying the prop- 
erty during the season when it is earning nothing, 

Let us see how this illustration applies in the case of banking. 
If the bank can lend only gold, silver, and greenbacks or Treasury 
notes, each of which costs it a hundred cents on the dollar to get 
hold of, it must charge interest sufficient to cover not only the 
time that its funds are loaned out, but also for the time when 
they are lying in the till of the bank unloaned. Like the hotel, 
they are property, and must be earning returns not only while 


the community is getting the use of them but also while the bank ~ 


is holding them in readiness for the community to use. 

But suppose that the bank can issue, under a system which will 
make them absolutely safe in the hands of the people, true bank 
notes. The notes go out and serve the community, and for that 
service the community pays. The cattle ae takes the notes or 
bills ont into the country and buys cattle, The farmer uses part 
of them to pay his men. The men use them to buy goods with. 
The merchant deposits them and takes a credit on the books of the 
bank, to be checked against as he wishes. The notes have gone 
the round and served their purpose and are now back in the vaults 
of the bank. While lying in the vault of the bank they are not 
costing the bank anything, unlike the greenback under similar 
circumstances, and consequently the bank doesnot have to charge 
up to the community anything for carrying them. 

In other words, the community must pay for the use of the green- 
backs all of the lime, whether it uses them or not, while it fas to 
pay for the use of the bank notes only while it is using them. 
Change community“ to country“ and you will have the truth 
as 8 to the country as a whole, namely, that the use of the 
greenback costs the country a great deal more than the same 
service through bank notes would cost. The interests of the 
country, therefore, are those which demand the retirement of the 
greenback. 

It is evident that my argument is in the interest, not of the 
banker, but of the borrower; not of a class even, but of the 
country. 

As I said before, this bill does not look to the retirement of the 
8 It looks only to rendering their existence as little 

ngerous as possible; and there is little likelihood that in the 
immediate future the question of their disposition will have seri- 
ous consideration. But I submit that it is quite possible that in 
the not very distant future the question of the currency, whether 
it shall be issued by the Government or by the banks, may become 
a matter of controversy in this country. And it behooves every 
man, bag aang every man who is in responsible public position, 
to give some thought to this question lest, as so many did in the 
silver question, he commit himself to a view which careful study 
will show to be untenable. 

Personally, after considerable study of the subject, I am firmly 
of the opinion that we should move away from a political cur- 
rency toward a business currency; away from an inelastic and 
unresponsive currency toward one which is elastic and which 
responds promptly to the demands of business; away from the 

ve currency which necessitates high interest rates to the 
currency which will give us, as a people, the best interest rates in 
the world. At some proper time in the future I expect to discuss 
more fully the question of this papercurrency. Time permits me 
now only to touch upon it. 

While this bill goes oniy a little way toward e the 
bank: note issues, it probably goes as far as public opinion will now 
justify. The provisions which it contains are substan — those, 
so far as the „Which were contained in the bill reported by the 
Banking an Senay Committee last year. While this bill does 
not move as far as that bill did, it moves in the right direction, 


‘and therefore I shall vote for it. 
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WHAT ABOUT SILVER IN THE BILL? 

Mr. SIMS. As the gentleman is always so kind in yielding to 
questions and so frank in answering them, I would like to ask 
him whether, from his point of view, it would not be better to 
eall in the silver dollars and sell them as bullion than to attempt 
to keep them at a parity in the way provided in this bill? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Mr. Chairman, the bill gives to silver, 
either as coin or as silver certificates, the entire work of pocket 
money. It is believed that in this way all the tremendous amount 
of silver Which the Government has bought can be safely used 
and that none need be sold. s : 

Answering my friend's question, I would say—again on my own 
personal responsibility, and binding no one but myself thereby— 
that since we are coining silver on ernment account, the Gov- 
ernment owes it to the people to see that they are supplied with 
all the silver coins that they need for business p and that 
the denominations of the coins should be those which they find 
most convenient. The quantity of silver bought should be deter- 
mined wholly by this consideration. The Government hasa right 
to buy silver for just one purpose, namely, to meet the demands 
of business for silver coin. lt should buy silver on exactly the 
same principle as that on which it buys oats for its cavalry horses. 
It buys the oats to feed the horses, not to please the man who has 
oats to sell, and the amount of its purchases of oats should be 
determined by the needs of the horses and not by the urgency of 
the owner of the oats. If at any time the Government finds that, 
judging by the demands for silver coin, it needs more silver, it 
should buy enough to serve its purpose. If at any time it con- 
cludes that it has been prevailed upon to make an overpurchase, 
it should unhesitatingly sell the surplus, 


CONCLUSION. 


At some proper time in the future, as I have said, I hope to state 
at length what I conceive to be the ideal toward which our efforts 
in currency reform should be directed. But for the present I 
have trespassed long enough on the indulgence of the committee. 

We are nearing the close of the nineteenth century. How rich 
in memories of national achievement is that century! How splen- 
did the glories of its sunset! Ere its close the people of the United 
States will again have spoken. Their verdict will be a vote of 
confidence in that party whose wisdom and patriotism they have 
never depended on in vain. Again will they place in the White 
House the far-seeing statesman and courtly gentleman who now 
adorns it. And the radiance of the present will shine far out 
over the years of the coming century! [Loud applause on the 
Republican side. | 


Analysis of Bill H. R. 1. 
SPEEOH 
HON. JESSE OVERSTREET, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 11, 1899, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) entitled “A bill to define and fix the standard of value. 
to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or coined by the United 
States, and for other purposes.“ 


Mr. OVERSTREET said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The most urgent subject of the proposed bill is 
the question of a monetary standard and provision for its main- 
tenance. The strengthening of the 2 credit, by the removal 
of all doubt concerning the policy and practice of the Government 
relative to the unit of value, is of paramount importance. To 
effect this result by a complete guarantee of the quality and parity 
of all our money, without any disturbance by change in the quan- 
tity or kind, is the chief purpose of the legislation proposed. 

The other provisions are such as will meet the demand for an 
increased supply of subsidiary coin and small notes, required for 
change in the daily business transactions of the country, and 
provision for utilizing the fall loanable capital of banks and its 
proper distribution in the simplest manner. 

The single remaining provision, viz, the repeal of the tax upon 
bank circulation and the substitution of a tax upon bank fran- 
chises, is for the of removing restrictions against the full 
use of bank circulation and for the purpose of equalizing the taxes 
upon all national banks. 

SUMMARY AND ARGUMENT. 

The bill is drawn in eleven sections. Sections 1, 2,3, and 4 pro- 
vide for the establishment and maintenance of the gold standard. 

Sections 5 and 6 provide for the coinage of subsidiary coin and 


worn and uncurrent coins, and the repeal of the statute limiting 


the issue of subsidiary coin and fractional currency to $50,000,000, 

Section 7 provides for the issue of United States notes and Treas- 
ury notes in such denominations, not less than $1, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe, and also for the issue of silver 
certificates in denominations only of $1, $2, and 88. 

Sections 8 and 9 provide for the issue of national-bank note cir- 
culation to the par value of the bonds deposited for their security, 

Section 10 provides for the repeal of the tax upon national-bank 
note circulation and the substitution of a tax of one-fifth of 1 per 
cent upon the franchises of national banks as measured by their 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits. 

section 11 authorizes the organization of national banks with a 
capital stock of $25,000 in towns haying a population of 2,000 in- 
habitants or less, 

THE GOLD STANDARD. 

The first and most important feature of the de sie bill, as 
contained in the first four sections, is the establishment of the 
gold standard inlaw. The element of value is just as essential to 
a standard of value as the element of weight to a standard of 
weight, or of length to a standard of measurement. Firmness 
stability, and constancy are characteristics which any standard 
must if it shall meet the demand upon it by universal use 
for honest and true measurement, whether of value, weight, or 
length; firmness in adherence to the principle and purpose to 
which itis dedicated; stability initsindividual strength, and con- 
stancy in its character to preserve its integrity. Adaptability to 
the uses of trade, simplicity of terms to meet the requirements 
of small msequally with large concerns, and uniformity 
of reputation are qualities necessary to the successful operation of 


any stan > 

There can be but one standard of a given measurement at one 
time. An attempt to couple two standards sheng te any de- 
gree in essential characteristics will shift the standard to the 
weaker link. If the basis of a standard of value should be two 
metals, each ing characteristics essential to true measure- 
ment, there would still be, in effect, but one standard. Value is 
determined by such a multitude of circumstances, bearing such 
complex relations to each other, influenced by supply and demand, 
utility, durability, human desire, and other causes without num- 
ber, that exchanges of property can be easily effected only by the 
common use of a variety of mediums of exchange, each represent- 
ing accurately the units of value as measured in the standard into 
which it can be converted on demand. . 

Voluntary and universal exchanges in coppers, nickels, silver 
and gold, bank notes, greenbacks, and certificates mark the true 
test of a standard into which each can bs converted with ease. 
Law does not create this condition. It meray Sverre it and 
operates as a check inst its disturbance. 1 efforts to effect, 
by law, a double stan of value have been futile; and the laws 
of trade and commerce, indifferent to statute law, have univer- 
sally and consistently recognized as the standard that metal the 
intrinsic value of which has been most stable and most free from 
fluctuations. A bimetallic currency is feasible and practicable. 
Two metals will circulate with ease, but the measure of value 
must be a single standard. The immutable laws of trade, which 
control such condition, would suffer no more by a statute than an 
effort to change the tides bya royal edict. To dispel all lingering 
doubts from the minds of the public, and to give clear expression 
to the nation’s purpose relative to financial obligations, is the ob- 
ject of the 1 tion proposed. 

When the stand shall be permanently established and all 
doubt of its stability removed, the parity of all our money will be 
fully recognized, and the kind of money in which payments shall 
be made will rarely, if ever, be the subject of dispute. When cer- 
tainty shall take the place of doubt, and the integrity of our credit 
be as fixed as the honor of the nation, the national debt can be 
readily refunded at lower interest rates, and future loans negotia- 
ted with ease upon better terms than ever before, The rapid de- 
velopment of erican trade, and its vast expansion, bringing 
our people into closer relations with the leading nations of the 
world, makes it imperative that the standard of value in which 
settlements are made shall be the best known tothe highest civili- 
zaron, and shall safely appeal to intelligent and successful expe- 

ence. ‘ 

Recent events, shaped by causes beyond our control, bearing obli- 
gations which national honor requires shall be co usly dis- 
charged, open new fields for American statesmanship. Channels 
of trade yet unknown to American enterprise and avenues of 
commerce yet to welcome American products will surely result. 
Such conditions emphasize the necessity for a standard of value 
which shall remain firm throughout the vicissitudes of competi- 
tive trade. Its permanency and stability should be above he 
cion. Its security should be absolute. Some question of expedi- 


ency might be raised if the proposition were new or we were as- 
suming a position at variance with other nations. But the gold 
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posed merely reaffirms the policy followed by us for over sixty 
ears, so reenforced and plainly expressed that the question will 
placed forever beyond dispute. : 

Such are the general conditions of trade, as well as the condi- 
tion of the National Treasury, that no disturbance whatever can 
possibly be caused by the legislation proposed: The volume and 
variety of our interstate and foreign trade has never before been 
equaled. The supply of labor fails to meet the demand offered for 
employment. Bountifulharvests and the output of manufactories 
strain the means of transportation. Vast enterprises for exten- 
sion of shipping facilities by land and sea are in progress. No 
clouds yet appear to cast a shadow upon our prosperity. The 
national revenues have been abundant and satisfactory notwith- 
standing the expense incident to the war with Spain, which has 
been concluded with success and honor, nor the nses incurred 
by the insurrection in the Philippines. The taxes imposed by the 
Government to meet the increased expenditures are being patri- 
otically borne by our people without a murmur. The Govern- 
ment has been able to meet its obligations with ease and has de- 
clared its 5 to anticipate its interest e so as to 
quickly return the money to the channels of trade, 

The net gold in the Treasury on the 2d 5 October, 1899, 
was $254,328,820. There is more gold in the United States now 
than ever before. The world’s product of gold in 1898 was the 
greatest in history and exceeded the product of 1897 by $48,616,600 
and of 1896 by $85,177,600. The product of gold from the mines 
in the United States in 1898 was the greatest in the history of the 
country, poeta Sipe product of 1897 by $7,100,000 and of 1896 
by $11,875,000. The output of gold, both of the world’s product 
and the product from erican mines, has increased annually 
since 1890. The output of silver for the same period has varied 
in different years, but its value per ounce has hada uniform tend- 
ency downward, declining to 59 cents per ounce in 1898, its low- 
est register. j 
The present conditions are most favorable and the time most 
opportune for the clear and unequivocal adoption of the gold 
standard, Prior tothe year 1896 the gold standard had been i 
adopted by the following countries, viz: Austria-Hungary, Brazil, 
British Honduras, ile, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, Germany, 
Great Britain, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and Turkey, and since 
1896 the gora standard has been adopted by Costa Rica, Japan, 
Peru, and Russia. 0 1 of silver on private account was 
i eat Corio to 1896) by the United States, Belgium, France, 
Holland, Italy, Spain, India, Switzerland, Greece, and Venezuela, 
thus effectually, although not absolutely, fixing their status as 
gold-standard countries. 

If under all these conditions the United States shall clearly by 
law adopt the gold standard, it will pass to the new condition 
with even less friction than was experienced by the resumption of 
specie payment. The Government is fortunate in being able to 
act in so important a matter under such favorable circumstances, 
The general policy of the Government and such declarations as 
have been made by Congress are entirely consistent with this 
proposition. 

The law of February 22, 1873, ecitying the one-dollar piece 
at the standard weight of 25,8 2 of gold as the unit of value, 
sought to legalize what had, for a great many years, been the 

licy of the Government relative to the standard of value. 

hile no subsequent law has deviated from this interpretation, 
yet the quantity of our silyer money so largely increased under 
the operation of the laws of February 28, 1878, and July 14, 1890, 
and the value of silver bullion so depreciated that the ability of 
the Government to maintain the parity of gold and silver was 
seriously doubted. From the moment that doubt arose our mone- 
tary standard was weakened, and it has since been called the 
‘limping standard,” 

Although the further increase of silver money was stopped by the 
repeal of the coinage feature of the laws of February 28, 1878, and 
July 14, 1890, the doubt continued, and the danger to the credit of 
the Government assumed grave proportions. Anefforttoreenforce 
the nation’s credit was made on November 1, 1893, when Con 
declared its purpose to maintain its gold and silver money “of 
equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to be secured 
through international agreement or by such safeguards of legis- 
lation as will insure the maintenance of the pany in value of the 
two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in the payment of debts,” 

By the firstand second sections of the bill itis sought to legalize 
the gold standard by a plain and definite statute which shall re- 
moye the question from all doubt, and so establish the standard 
that it can be changed only by Congressional action, in this way 
giving “the people’s purpose the vitality of public law.” 

In declaring gold to be the standard of value the bill clearly 
states that we are 1 operating under such standard. The 
first provision is, That the standard unit of value shall, as now, 
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standard is recognized by all leading nations, and the statute pro- 
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be the dollar, and shall consist of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths 
fine, or si Maser of pure gold, being the one-tenth part of the 
ile 


eagle.” While claiming that gold is now the standard, its re- 
enactment acts as a reaffirmation and dispels all doubt which may 
have arisen in the public mind. 

The plain declaration fixing the gold standard would be imprac- 
ticable . for the provision of payment of Government obli- 
gations in that standard and providing for all obligations, both 
public and private, for the payment of money to be performed in 
conformity with the standard so established. Such provision in 
nowise interferes with the legal-tender quality of the present forms 
of legal-tender money, nor prohibits payment of a different charac- 
ter especially provided by contract. It merely seeks to make full 
pronon for the proper operation of the standard of value as fixed 

y statute. Private obligations shall be performed, not by pay- 
ment necessarily in gold, but in conformity with the standard; 
that is, in money equal to gold in value. 

The recognition of the standard is reflected in the method pur- 
sued by the Government in the payment of its obligations. Mere 
statutory declaration would be idle unless the conduct of the 
nation toward its own debts were consistent with the statute. 
Law and conduct both must be free from ambiguity. National 
honor and national credit are closely allied. In the discharge of 
its debts the Government has always followed the practice of 
making payment in money equivalent to the best money known 
atthe time. Every dollar received by the Government, for which 
its credit has been pledged, has been as as gold, and the dis- 
charge of such debt in money of less value would be repudiation. 

Section 8, providing for the creation of a division of issue and 
redemption in the Sg hee robe requires the Department 
to keep separate from the operations of the Government the 
coin and bullion especially designated as a redemption fund and 
the deposits pledged for the payment of specific notes outstanding, 
and prohibits the use of the same except for the purposes to whic 
they shall be especially dedicated. The provision in this section 
for the retention in such division of an amount of gold equal to 
25 per cent of the amount both of United States notes and Treasury 
notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, outstanding, to oper- 
ate as a reserve fund to meet the demand for the redemption of 
greenbacks and Treasury notes when presented, is based upon the 
well-established practice of the Government providing for the re- 
demption of these two Government obligations. 

There is now no specific law authorizing any particular sum to 
be held as a reserve to meet the redemption of the greenbacks, un- 
less itis contained in the provision of the law relating to the issue of 
gold certificates, directing that no more gold certificates shall be is- 
sued whenever the gold in the Treasury falls below $100,000,000, 
Such practice should be legalized and based upon a 11 15 statute. 
A reserve fund of one-fourth of such notes outstanding is deemed 
sufficient to guard against any sudden demand of holders for the 
redemption of these obligations, Especially is it thought that 
such sum is sufficient in view of the provision contained in sec- 
tion 4 of the bill, wherein it is stipulated that all notes and 
certificates, when redeemed or exchanged, shall be held, and not 
be withdrawn nor disbursed, except in exchange for an equivalent 
amount of the coin in which said notes or certificates were re- 
deemed or exchanged, save only when transferred by the Secretary 
of the Treasury from one fund to another, 

The different funds which would by this section be referred to 
such division of the Treasury, together with the respectiveamounts, 
on the 80th day of September, 1899, are as follows: 


1. Gold coin and bullion, represented by outstanding gold certifi- 
TTT! senda cokes EA ð ᷣ . ᷣͤ . I TST $135, 501, 119 
2. United States notes, represented by outstanding currency cer- 
6 Uf —. ̃ ... ed E 16, 100, 000 
3. Silver dollars, represented by outstanding silver certificates.. 495,197, 504 
4. Silver bullion, represented br outstanding Treasury notes. 91,167,280 
5. Gold coin and bullion os o one-fourth of the United States 
and Treasury notes ($91,167,280) outstand- 


109, 462, 074 


The first four items enumerate the special deposits dedicated to 
specific payments. As these obligations are met the deposits are 
co; ndingly reduced. 

In the absence of a law providing protection to the gold reserve, 
it is always subject to encroachment in expenditures to meet the 
general expenses of the Government. Whenever such encroach- 
ment seems probable, a fear has arisen that the Government may 
not be able to meet its demand obligations, and a run upon the 
reserve for the redemption of the demand notes has followed. 
This situation is responsible for the so-called ‘‘endless chain.” 
By separating the reserve fund from the general fund and pro- 
hibiting its use, except for redemption of United States notes and 
Treasury notes, the dangers to which it has been so greatly sub- 
jected will be removed. These demand notes are being redeemed 
in gold now and always have been, and no additional burden is 
imposed upon the Government, It is sought to simplify and 
legalize the practice, and create a division in the Treasury where 
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the whole business of issuing and redeeming notes may be trans- 
acted, and to establish complete confidence in the redemption of 
our demand obligations, 

Section 4 of the bill seeks to provide a complete safeguard to 
guarantee the permanent maintenance of the gold standard by 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, whenever it is neces- 
sary for such maintenance, to issue and sell bonds of the United 
States, payable in gold coin, and for the exchange of gold coin for 
any other money issued or coined by the United States, should the 
Secretary of the Treasury deem such exchange necessary in order 
to maintain the pany and equal value of all the money of the 
United States. legalizing of the gold standard and provision 
for the equality of all forms of money at a parity with the stand- 
ard will so remoye all doubt of the soundness and integrity of our 
money that there will be little occasion for the exchange of one 
kind 5 money oe pene if ` ; 5 

And yet, in order to make comple ranty against any contin- 
gency which may arise, authority to es Secretary of the 8 
to meet such emergencies, should they arise, by the sale of bonds 
or the exchange of any money issued or coined by the United 
States, is deemed advisable. The provision in this section that 
no note or certificate, once redeemed or exchanged, shall be with- 
drawn, except in exchange for an equivalent amount of the coin 
in which said note or certificate was redeemed or exchanged, save 
only when the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct the transfer 
from one fund to another, will forever put an end to the so-called 
“endless chain,” which has so embarrassed the Government in the 
ever- recurring redemption of the greenback. There can be no 
contraction of the currency under this system, for the reason that 
either.the note is in circulation, or, if redeemed, its equivalent 
is in circulation. 

Where the revenues fail to equal the expenditures, the Govern- 
ment has no other recourse to obtain money except the sale of 
bonds. This section advances no new proposition.. It clearly de- 
fines the duty of the Secretary of the 8 the protec- 
tion of the gold reserve, and provides for the issue of bonds at a 
lower rate of interest than at present authorized by law. 

The maintenance of the parity of all our money is fully guar- 
anteed by authorizing the etary of the Treasury to exchange 
gold for any other money, should he deem such ex: neces- 

. If such an emergency shall arise, it is best that the duty of 
the Government shall be clear, This will not increase the respon- 
sibility beyond the burden which now rests upon the Government. 
It will discharge the duty directly which is now met indirectly. 
Indeed, it is confidently believed that less embarrassment will fol- 
low from the direct method. The demand for such exchange will 
be es in proportion as the certainty of the exchange is made 


es 
Furthermore, the bill contains two provisions which will prove 
great obstacles against the presentation of any considerable sum 
or exchange at one time. First, any note or certificate, once 
redeemed or exchanged, shall be held 
withdrawn nor disbursed except in exchange for pte eee. 
amount of the coin in which such exchange was first o, except 
as before set out, Second, the breaking up of the silver certifi- 
cates above $5 in denomination will distribute the silver, either in 
coin or certificates, for use in the small transactions of 8 
trade. The expense of e ok the dollar piege will re- 
tard such movement, while the distribution of the certificates, as 
well as the dollar pieces, will render it extremely difficult to col- 
lect a sufficient amount to make their presentation dangerous or 


eyen embarrassing. 
A few bills of . a very con- 
be readily obtained, but it would be diffi- 
ieces and 


siderable sum, migh 
cult to gather and tr: rt a million silver-dollar 
very troublesome to withdraw from the channels of daily trade 
any considerable sum of certificates of denominations of one, 
two, and five dollars. With the absolute assurance of the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to maintain the parity of all our money, 
with authority of law to sell bonds to procure sufficient gold in 
which full exchange will be made, it is confidently believed that 
no necessity for such exchange will ever arise, 

SUBSIDIARY COINS. 

Sections 5 and 6 provide for the coinage of subsidiary silver 
coin from any silver bullion in the Treasury purchased under the 
act of July 14, 1890, and the recoinage of worn and uncurrent 
coins, and the re of the present law, which limits the amount 
of subsidiary coin and fractional currency to $50,000,000. The 
great demand for small change in the everyday transactions of 
business makes it necessary to remove the limitation which the 
pena law fixes upon subsidiary coin and fractional currency. 

ile the present law limits this issue to $50,000,000, the demand 
has been so great that the law bas been necessarily 8358 
and the issue has so increased that on September 30, 1899, the 
total amount was $76,523,383. 

The issue in excess of limitation should be legalized. Ow- 


the Treasury and not be | P 


ing to the growth of. population and the great volume of small 
transactions, a further increase of subsidiary coin will be quickly 
absorbed, The silver bullion in the Treasury pled, to the re- 
demption of the Treasury notes of 1890 is a practical source from 
which to obtain an additional supply of subsidiary coin. Thelaw 
authorizing the issue of the Treasury notes provides for their can- 
cellation as rapidly as the bullion purchased under said lawshould 
be coined and used for the redemption of said notes. Experience 
has shown thata greater number of silver dollars have been coined 
by the Government than the people care to accept. They fail to 
be emerged general trade, and are largely used as a pledge for 
the issue of silver certificates, which are preferred. 

Ok the total number of silver dollars coined by the Government 
up to September 30, 1899, viz, $490,388,614, there were deposited 
in the Treas $405,197,504, upon which certificates were issued, 
leaving but $95,191,110 in circulation, $5,023,285 of which were, 
on that date, in the Treasury, esented by certificates out- 
standing. In other words, on September 30, 1899, there were in 
actual circulation only 80,167,825 silver dollars. It seems that a 
pe of the silver bullion purchased under the law of 1890 could 

coined into subsidiary coin without embarrassment and Treas- 
ury nores corresponding in amount canceled, The only authori 
of law for the recoinage of worn and uncurrent coins is the provi- 
sion in the annual 5 bills. So important a matter 
should be made the subject of a statute more permanent in its 
effect. As soon as a coin becomes so worn as to render it uncur- 
rent, it is promptly returned to the Treasury for redemption. 
Frequently the amount on hand aggregates several millions of 
dollars, and unless provision for recoinage and return to trade is 
made, the shortage in small coins becomes embarrassing to busi- 
ness, 


SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


Section 7 gives authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to is- 
sue or reissue United States notes or Treasury notes, in denomi- - 
nations not less than $1, as he may prescribe, and provides that 
all silver certificates hereafter issued or paid out shall be in de- 
nominations only of $1, $2, and $5. 

Two objects are sought by this section: First, to empower tho 
Secretary of the Treasury with discretion for the supply of small 
notes to meet the demands of the business world as the same shall 
arise. This eee been prominent of late on account of 
the vastly increased business of the country, requiring change in 
small transactions. Under the present law the Secretary of the 
Treasury does not this discretion, but is required to reis- 
sue such notes in the same denominations as redeemed, and the 
rigid enforcement of the law greatly embarrasses general busi- 
ness where such demand for small notes exists. 

While provision is made in this section for the issue of United 
States notes and Treasury notes of such denominations not less 
than $1, as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, yet it is 
resumed that such discretion will be exerci by the Secretary 
of the Treasury only forthe purpose of meeting an urgent demand 
for small notes, and that, in the absence of such emergency, silver 
certificates will largely comprise the note issue of the Government 
under $10. Rather than operate as a restriction of the note issues 
under $10, such provision will afford a relief by an increase of cir- 
culation of 8 notes. 

The second object of the section is to break up the large silver 
certificates. The breaking up of the large silver certificates will 
place upon silver, either in the dollar or in the certificates repre- 
senting the silver dollars, a great proportion of the burden of 
daily business transactions, and thus so scatter the certificates 
that, even if an effort were made to embarrass the Traesury by 
their presentation for exchange, the difficulty of procuring them 
would, Lin f largely, if not completely, defeat such effort. 

The total amount in silver certificates on September 30, 1899, 
was $405,197,504, of which $175,064,553 was in denominations of 
one, two, and five dollars, and $230,132.951 was in denominations 
over 85. The total number of silver dollars coined up to Septem- 
ber 30, 1899, was 490,388,614, so that on that date there were out- 
standing 85,191,110 silver dollars. Of this last sum there were 
held by the ‘Tr „ unre; nted by certificates, $5,023,235. 
leaving but $80,167,825 actually in circulation. If the field of 
daily business transactions, or „pocket trade,” shall be given 
over to silver, it would be quickly absorbed, and once distributed 
would become the permanent medium of exchange in small trans- 
actions among our people, It could fill no greater nor more hon- 
orable use, 

The total amount of our money on September 30, 1899, in de- 
nominations under $10 (except the fractional currency, subsidiary 
coin, and gold dollars) was $470,830,791, divided as follows: 


Silver dollars unrepresented by silver certiflcates „ 191,110 
Silver certificates. eeens nna pra aaa a Fe bet 558 
Greenbacks -..........-. - 82,289,173 
F Of 0a ee a a ce wae pee eee 52, 205,450 
Nati . 75, 990, 505 
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The breaking up of the silver certificates over $5 would increase 
enominations under $10 by $230,132,951. But the 
onary power given the Secretary of the Treasury concern- 
ing the issue of greenbacks and Treasury notes in denominations 
under $10 renders possible the withdrawal from circulation of 
such denominations of the greenback and Treasury note, aggre- 
geting 8134,584,623, and their reissue in larger denominations. 

ence the minimum of increase of small notes would be the dif- 
ference between the total amount of silver certificates over $5,.or 
$230,132,951, and the aggregate of the backs and Treasury 
notes under $10, or $134,584,623, which is $95,548,328. If the 
national-bank notes under §10 should be converted into larger de- 
nominations, the minimum increase of small notes would be but 
$19,557,823. The demand for money of small denominations has 
been most urgent and it is believed that the cash transactions of 
the people will give employment to the increase here provided 
without increasing the strain upon the Treasury. 

BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION. 

Sections 8 and 9 merely amend sections of law so as to 

ermit the issue of bank circulation to the par value of the bonds 

eposited for their security, and in this way allow the full use of 
the loanable capital of the bank. The law as originally drawn, 
limiting the note issue to 90 per cent of the bonds, was so drawn 
for the reason that Government bonds at that date were not worth 
par. The amendment of this law as herein provided has been 
« urged by five Secretaries of the Treasury and four Presidents, and 
there seems to be no good reason why the amendments should not 


be made, 
TAX UPON BANK FRANCHISES. 

Section 10 seeks to repeal the tax of 1 per cent upon bank cir- 
culation and to substitute therefor a tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent 
each half year on franchises of national banks as measured by 
their capital, surplus, and undivided profits. Under the present 
law the tax falls unequally upon small banks, while the larger 
banks, and especially those which do not issue note circulation, 
escape the burden of thetax. A bank of small capital stock nearly 
exhausts its capital in the ede of bonds required by law and 
the creation of its reserve funds, and realizes the necessity of the 
issue of circulation to provide a sufficient loanable fund. A bank 
of $50,000 capital must purchase $12,500 in bonds, an amount equal 
to one-fourth of its capital. And when a premium is exacted and 
the reserve funds required by law are established the tax of 1 per 
cent u the circulation it may issue becomes a burden. 
large city banks, having better chances for deposits, do not feel the 
need of issuing circulation. Furthermore, no matter how large the 
capital of a bank of over $200,000, it is required to purchase no more 
than $50,000 in bonds, or one-fourth of $200,000. The investment 
of $50,000 in bonds will embarrass a bank of $1,000,000 capital 
much less than an investment of $12,500 a bank of $30,000 
capital. Not feeling the need of adding to its loanable fund by 
the issue of circulation, it escapes the tax entirely. 

By the removal of this tax upon note circulation all restrictions 
will be removed against such issue, and the full power of bank- 
note circulation will be gained, thus increasing the loanable 
capital of the country. Thesubstitution of the tax upon the fran- 
chise of the bank is for the 3 of equalizing the n upon 
all banks in proportion to their ability to bear the burden, The 
per cent fixed is such that the amount of tax received by the Gov- 
ernment from this source will be about the same as ‘ized from 
the present tax, any difference being in favor of rather than against 
the Government. The tax under existing law for five years end- 
ing June 30, 1899, was $9,469,948.39. The tax under the proposed 
bill for the same period would have been 89,778, 858. 12. 

Provision is also made in this section fixing a penalty for the 
failure of any bank to make the proper report, so as to show its 
liability under this act, and providing for the information to be 
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Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. J. M. QUARLES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 17, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6237) making appropriations to 
supply u: t deficiencies in the sh ee for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1 and for prior years, and for other purposes— « 

Mr. QUARLES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Iam heartily in favor of that provision in the 
bill under consideration which makes ań appropriation for rural 
free delivery. This system of mail delivery is a matter that 
deeply concerns and affects the welfare of the farmer. The bene- 
fits that must come to him from its general adoption throughout 
the country are varied and can not well be overestimated. 

We learn from the reports of the Postmaster-General and his 
First Assistant that rural free delivery is now shown to be a suc- 
cess and is receiving the approval of the people wherever it has 
been properly tried. The Postmaster-General tells us that— 

The free delivery of mails in the rural districts has proved to be one of the 


most important among recent developments of the postal service, and pre- 
sents in its possibilities a question of the largest proportions, The results 
alread t character, 


d F of the syste: S a Pago fe 
ences u e 5 m. u 0 0 

self-su and upon the effect the sentiment in the communities where 
it has T d deserve the most careful consideration. How far the - 


tem shall be extended is submitted for the determination of Congress, with 


a full presentation of facts upon which to base a conch 


The Postmaster-General further informs us that it is the 
opinion of the officers having it in charge that the experimental 
stage has been passed,” and in that view he says that he coin- 
cides.” We further learn from the Postmaster-General that the 
system is now in successful operation from 630 distributing points, 
scattered among 40 States and 1 Territory, giving service to 452,- 
735 people, at an average cost of 66 cents per capita, 

The tests that have been made of this service have demonstrated 
the fact that the postal receipts will be increased wherever it is 
fairly and judiciously extended. Many of the new deliveries in 
this country upon being established became almost immediately 
self-sustaining. In Great Britain, where an extension of ruralfree 
delivery on a broader scale has been in operation since 1897, the 
number of additional letters mailed because of additional facilities 
afforded is estimated at 50,000,000 for the present year. It ma 
be fairly assumed from what has already been seen that the posta 
receipts in this country will so grow by a reasonable extension of 
the service that it would not be long before it would be self- 


porting. 

7 impress upon the House the great and beneficial results 
that will accrue to the agriculturists from an extension of this 
service. Among them may be enumerated the enhancement of 
the value of farm lands and better prices obtained for farm prod- 
ucts by prompter communication with the markets; the To 
ment of the highways made necessary to facilitate free delivery: 
higher educational influences, broader circulation of the meang 
of 8 intelligence, and closer daily contact with the business 
World. 

The farmer, Mr. Chairman, is a business man and should be 
brought as close to the business world as conditions can be made 
to admit of. His daily mail delivered to him will keep him in- 
formed as to prices and values and all that is transpiring affecting 


obtained by the Secretary of the Treasury in the event any bank | his in 


should fail or refuse to comply with the law. 
SMALL BANKS. 

Section 11 amends section 5188, United States Revised Statutes, 
£0 as to authorize the organization of banks of $25,000 TDAI in 
communities of 2,000 inhabitants. The 8 in the 
sparsely settled districts of the country for banking accommoda- 
tions, so as to create distributing points for the loanable capital of 
the country, is met most easily by permitting the organization 
of banks of small capital and thereby creating money centers of 
small degree in various localities where the conyenience of the 
system will greatly aid in the moving of crops at the season of 
pe when, under the pac methods, the procuring of money 

or short-time loans is difficult. 

As a proper restriction agaiast a possible danger of too far an 
extension of the system, a limit is placed upon the capital of such 

ks, as well as upon the population of the communities in which 
they may be organized. A careful examination of the subject 
seems to lead to the conclusion that limitation upon the capital to 
$25,000 and upon the population to 2,000 inhabitants will effect 
a reasonable and safe adjustment of the demand. 


Tam astonished that there is anyone in this House opposed to 
rural free delivery. Instead of $150,000. being appropriated, it 
should be ten times that amount, which should distributed 
equally am the States and Territories in proportion to the rural 

ulation, illions of dollars have been expended in the past 
and are being expended every year by the Government out of the 
Treasury in the erection of fine and costly post-office buildin 
in cities and for free delivery there, and it seems to me that it 
now time that so large a class of the taxpayers as the farmers ` 
are should begin to receive a bestowal of their share of the public 
favors and funds in the direction of better mail facilities and free 
mail delivery. 

Mr. Chairman, the stability and future of this Republic depend 
upon the farmers. The great Daniel Webster once said: 

When tilla other arts follow. The farmers, therefore, are the 
founders of raha — 55 

And it may be truly said that they are the founders of repub- 
lics and the preservers of human liberty. When defense of home 
and country is needed, the farmer is always ready to make the sac- 
rifice in blood and treasure, ‘‘ The agricultural population,” says 
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Cato, produces the bravest men, the most valiant soldiers, and a 
class of citizens the least given of all to evil designs.” Keep them 
osted and in touch with the affairs of the country, and the ub- 
ic will continue to live and the liberties of the people will be 
safe. Edmund Burke said: 


The people never give up their liberties but under a delusion. 


While the farmer is so important a factor in the development of 
this country materially and the preservation of our institutions, 
he has not been fairly dealt with in recent years by Congress in its 
legislation. They have, in the main, been legislated against. Mr. 
McKinley, when he was looking forward to the Presidency and 

ving the way to that high office, seems to have been, judging 

rom his speeches, watchful of their rights and interests, as he un- 
derstood them. In February, 1891, at Toledo, Ohio, in criticising 
ex-President Cleveland’s opposition to silver, he said: 

During all these years at the head of the Government he was dishonorin; 
one of our precious metals, one of our own great cts, discrediting sil- 
ver and enhancing the prios of gold. He endeavored even before his inaugu- 
ration to office to stop the coinage of silver dollars, and afterwards, and to 
the end of his administration, persistently used_his power to that end. He 
was determined to contract the circulating medium and demonetize one of 


the terms of commerce, limit the volume of money among the people, make 
money scarce, and therefore dear. 


He would have increased the value of money and decreased the value of 
everything else—money the master, and cette! Be ni else the servant. He 
was not thinking of the poor then. He left their side. He was not 
standing forth in their defense. Cheap coats, cheap labor, and dear money; 
the sponsor and promoter of these, professing to stand guard over the poor 
and lowly. Was there more gI inconsistency or reckless assumption? 
He believes that poverty is a blessing to be promoted and encour „and 
2 a shrinkage in the value of everything but money is a national benedic- 
At that time Mr. McKinley appeared to think much of the 
poor and lowly ” and talked much about them. But a few years 
thereafter he became President, and what a change came over him. 
He “doth protest too much.“ He, too, left their side. He is not 
standing forth in their defense. His administration is doing the 
bidding of the trusts, banks, and syndicates. These great powers 
are molding, shaping, and directing his administration to suit 
their base and sordid purposes. 

During the canipaign of-1896 the Democrats charged that the 
trusts, banks, and syndicates were furnishing money to influence 
and Ld ear the election of Mr. McKinley. His election was 
secured and the accumulated evidence convinced every fair-minded 
man thatit was carried by the corrupt use of money and by intimi- 
dation. Why need then anyone be surprised that the trusts, syndi- 
cates, and banks direct the policies of the administration? Did not 
the consideration pass from them, and must not the administration 
carry out its part of the agreement as made forit by the Republican 
party? The administration has been faithful to the trust imposed 
and has 3 to every demand made by the trusts, banks, and 
syn 3 

Hardly had Mr. McKinley taken his seat as President before he 
called an extra session of Congress for the purpose of having a 
high protective tariff law enacted. This law, known as the 
s Dace tariff law,” was passed by the Republican party, and it 
was made to suit the demands of the trusts and manufacturers 
and in disregard of the interests of the people. It has proven to 
be more than a protection to manufacturers; it is a fosterer of 
trusts. This was the first return, Mr. Chairman, made by the 
Republican party for the aid rendered by the trusts in the election 
of 1896. Under this tariff law in the last two years more trusts, 
in amount of capital, have been formed than were formed in all 
the years that preceded that period. This fact distinguishes the 
present administration from all other administrations. It stands 
out as the great friend of the trusts. It may be appropriately 
termed a trust administration, and will doubtless be known as 
such in history. 3 

Mr. Chairman, the trust system is the . of Republican 
legislation. The tariff, origi intended to protect infaut in- 
dustries, has been made an — by the Republican party so as 
to give birth to, foster, and protect the trusts. We have it from 
a distinguished Republican, the head of the sugar trust, Mr. 
Havemeyer, who knew what he was talking about. that! the tariff 
isthe mother of all trusts.” And what is a trust? Itisaconspiracy 
for enriching the few by despoiling the many; it destroys health- 
ful and natural competition and extorts unjust profits; it reduces 
wages to a minimum, while it ps up prices to a maximum, It 
deprives thousands of people of employment, enslaves labor, and 
all are made to pay unjust tribute. 8 i 

We know much of the trusts by actual experience. By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” We haye seen the wage-earner by 
the trusts turned out to tramp and to starve, and yet they were 
secure in controlling the market as to their respective manufac- 
tures. We have seen in the last eighteen months or two years 
nearly all of the great staples controlled by the trusts . 
put up in prices to a rise from about 25 to 200 per cent, and wit 
an average rise of at least 50 per cent, and the farmers are com- 
pelled to buy at these exorbitant prices, while what they have to 
sell, with few exceptions, is as low as when Mr. McKinley was 
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elected President. And I call particular attention to this fact, 
that the rise in the prices of the staples controlled by the trusts 
came with the destruction of competition. 

It would seem that war at home, foreign wars, and famine in 
foreign lands would stimulate the prices of farm products, but 
these evils have not blessed us. The old Republican argument 
that the starting up of industries and the giving of employ- 
ment to laborers increase consumption, and in that way always in- 
crease the prices of farm products, isrefuted by the present condi- 
tionof affairs. The industries under the trust system have started 
ap, trust prices have risen until they are oppressive, but the prices 
of farm products generally remain low. And this is true though 
we haye an army greater by 75,000 than we had before the Span- 
ish-American war, all of whom are consumers and contribute 
nothing toward production. Mr. Chairman, the trust prices are 
evidently artificial—they are fixed by the trust magnates without 
restraint and without mercy. 

The enactment of the Dingley tariff bill into law was not the 
only obligation incurred by the Republican party in the Presi- 
dential election of 1896. 

The banks furnished their quota of the campaign fund for the 
election of Mr. McKinley. This was believed and charged dur- 
ing the campaign. They now claim and demand from the Re- 
publican party compensatory legislation in return for what they 
contributed toward the success of that party in 1896 and for 
what they are to doin the future. This demand is that the cur- 
rency bill now pending before Congress shall become a law. This 
bill, conceived and framed by the banks for the banks, if it shall 
pass Congress, will create one of the greatest banking trusts the 
world ever saw. 

In the first place, this currency bill makes every debt, public 
and private, payable in gold. When the gold in this country is 
hoarded or withdrawn to foreign countries, as may be the case, to 
the extent of making it scarce, as it was in 1896, how will the 
debtor be able to pay his debt in gold without suffering a loss 
that may bring distress and want? When all the legal-tender 
money is retired as may and will occur, except gold, and that has 
either fled the country or is hoarded by the banks, I again ask, 
what will the debtor do when called on to pay in gold? Many a 
creditor may not wish to oppress, but many will oppress, sud will 
not a state of things be created that the indulgent and forbearing 
creditor will not desire? 

This feature of the bill should condemn it in the judgment of 
all good citizens. This currency bill does not present the quès- 
tion whether we shall have it as a law or 16 to 1, but whether we 
shall have a law producing a new financial system or continue the 
present system; whether the proposed new system is better than 
the present system. There is another feature of this bill more ob- 
jectionable than the one I have just discussed. It is this: The effect 
of the propona law will be to retire all of the redemption mone 
but gold, and the banks, having the right to issue notes to the fu 
face value of the bonds they will deposit in the Treasury, will 
have full and complete control of the volume of the credit money, 
and with such control it will be in the power of the banks to con- 
trol and determine the values and prices of property. 

This will be the inevitable result flowing from the enactment of 
this currency bill into law. It is an established principle in politi- 
cal economy that the 8 of money in use determines the gen- 
eral level of pos his proposition applies in general to primary 
money, yet it is said to apply also to credit money, for a time at 
least. Certain it is that the banks, having full control over the 
credit money—the bank notes—and holding most of the goldin 
this country in their vaults, would have the power to shrink or ex- 
pand the currency to suit their purposes. So, Mr. Chairman, the 
sovereign power of the Government to control the money and its 
volume is to be abdicated to the banks, and they, with one great 
head bank directing affairs, will manipulate the money market, 
will swell the volume of money and raise prices, or will contract 
it and depress prices, as may suit their sordid and wicked pur- 
poses. They will be the masters and the people the slaves. 

This currency bill brings before the people a great question. 
It is, Who shall control the volume ofthe money? Shall it be done 
by the banks or the Government? This question means much to 
the American people. If the people are turned over to the banks, 
where is the power that will save them from the greed and avarice 
of the banks? 

Not only will the banks under the proposed currency law haye 
control of the volume of the currency, but they will possess the 
power of forcing an issue of bonds whenever they may so desire; 
and instead of the endless chain we will have an endless issue of 
bonds, and the banks, with the Republican party in power, will 
be the fayored purchasers. 

The Republican party is in a hurry about passing this currency 
bill. The campaign understanding with the b must be car- 


ried out. Another Presidential campaign is at hand, and more 
money will be needed by the Republican party for campagn pur- 
poses. The people and their interests are gt considered; the 


y are 
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‘ignored. Burdened already by the taxes incident to the prosecu- 
tion of an unholy war, declared in violation of law by the President 
against the Filipinos and which is being waged in violation of every 
tradition, policy, and paps of our Republic, and subjected, too, 
to the rob now being perpetrated upon them by the trusts, 
still this is not enough for the people to bear. 
rty would increase the burdens and distress of the people by 
8 them over to the banks by the enactment of a most 
audacious and iniquitous scheme into a law. £ P 
The Republican party, very early after the election and inau; 
tion of Mr. McKinley as President began, through Secretary age, 
to fulfill its obligations to the Standard Oil Trust magnates. e 
directory of the National City Bank of New York consists of the 
Standard Oil Trust representatives and other great trust repre- 
sentatives, and the correspondence between Stillman and Hepburn, 
resident and vice-president, respectively, of the National City 
Bank and Secretary Gage, sent by Secretary Gage to Congress in 
com: ce with its request, discloses transactions between this 
bank and the Government which amount to a national shame, 
The Standard Oil magnates contributed money toward the elec- 
tion of the Republican nominee for Presidentin 1896, and on June 
5, 1897, three months after the inauguration of the President, these 
magnates, through the vice-president of their bank, sent in their 
z ” to Secretary Gage for payment, which reads as follows: 
s New YORK, June 5, 1597. 
My DEAR Mr. GAGE: The National City Bank of this city, of which I 
recently became vice-president through the consolidation of the business of 
the Third National with it, is one of the banks designated as a United States 
depository, and I write to request that in any which may be made 
under the Administration we may not be disturbed in this respect. We 
should like to remain a United 3 as at present. Of course 
the bank is very strong, and if gu take the pains to look at our list of 
directors you will see that we have pees great political- claims, in view 


of what was done during the canvass last 
Yours, very truly, 


Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, 

United States Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

What did Secretary Gage do? When requested to confer special 

favors upon the Standard Oil bank because of very great polit- 
ical claims,” did he rebuke sh, Did he ignore his letter? 
Did he refuse to use the peop e's money in a way to satisfy the 
political claims of the Stan Oil magnates? No; he proceeded 
to pay the bill.“ Let us see how he responded to this letter. 
On ay 14, 1897, before Secretary Gage received the Hepburn 
letter, the Government had on deposit in the Standard Oil National 
City Bank $200,000, and after the date of the Hepburn letter, in 
1897, the same bani received of the $58,000,000 in settlement of 
the Union Pacific debt $24,000,000, On the 14th of July, 1898, the 
balance of Government money deposited without interest in the 
National City Bank was $19,576,000, and on September 20, 1899, 
the balance was 829,000, 000. 

In the floating of the war loan of $200,000,000, in June, 1898, in 
which 318 banks participated, the National City Bank received 
$14,000,000, and on January 7, 1899, the Government balance in 
the National City Bank was $20,565,000. On July 8, 1899, the 
balance in that bank was $10,500,000, showing that the bank had 
the free use of over $10,000,000 for six months. It will beobserved 
that the Government 1 rose suddenly from $200,000 to mil- 
lions, and averaged $10,000,000 through six months. There was 


A. B. HEPBURN. 


other co ndence which goes far to establish the charge of 
the partn: relation existing between the Government in the 
of the Republican party and the Standard Oil magnates. 


I call special attention to certain extracts from letters of Secre- 
tary Gage to the officers of the National City Bank, Stillman, 
president, and Hepburn, vice-president, and Mr. Stillman’s reply 
to him of October 30, 1897, as furnishing convincing proof of 
favoritism shown to that bank: 

OCTOBER 28, 1807. 

DEAR Sig: * . Ihave expressed a preference for your institution as 
the original recipient and distributor of the fund. 

In AA to your inquiry, or rather expression of hope thata suitable por- 
tion of the fund will be left with the bank for a sufficient length of time to 
offer 2 paranne, prone. ain 8 x: cane only say bee 4 5 82 nare no 
specific promises in ection, the purpose we have in using deposit 
banks for thefund * * * will induce ns to practice wise discretion in coy. 
ering the money into the Treasury proper. There probably will be no dis- 
bursements from the fund until January 1 * * + 

L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 


Mr. A. B. HEPBURN. 
OCTOBER 30, 1897. 


Dran Sin: * * . I note with pleasure the contents of your lotter, re- 
ceived this morning, with reference to the length of time which these de- 
posits will be allowed to remain. 

JAMES STILLMAN, 


Hon. Lyman J. Gace. President National City Bank. 
Secretary Gage makes further settlement: 
NOVEMBER 10, 1897. 


Sin: In compliance with the request contained in your letter of the 29th 
ultimo, and by virtue of the authority conferred upon me, * * the Na- 
tional City peok oe New pork is 5 wren Seti el trent T ot 1 5 
moneys, especially to receive de only on account of proceeds of the sa 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. + * *, 7 s : 


L. J. GAGE, 8. tary. 
VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL CITY BANK. 333 


The Republican | notice 


Secretary Gage succumbs again: 


APRIL II. 1898. 
Sin: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant, in 
which is expressed a wish that the remainder of the deposits on account of 
urchase of the Union Pacific Railroad be allowed to be held by the spocial 
ie ST banks in New York City until July, and to inform you that due 
will be given you as to time and amount of the proposed withdrawals, 
should any be required 


VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL Orry BANK. 
After more than fifty weeks of delay: 
DECEMBER 21, 1898. 


Srr: This is to advise you that it is the intention of the Department to close 
the IT account of the Treasurer of the United States on account of pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the Union Pacific Railroad with the several dopositories 
in your city. * * * Accordingly, the Treasurer will draw on your bank 
Sa week for that amount, * * * beginning Wednesday, December 28, 


O. L. SPAULDING, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 


before the time mentioned in your letter. 
L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 


CASHIER NATIONAL CITY BANK. j 
I now call attention to a new favor which Secretary Gage ar- 


ranges: 
FEBRUARY 25, 1899. 


DEAR MR. STILLMAN: It is probable that by the 15th of March the Treasury 
Department will realize an advance payment of $12,000,000 or thereabouts on 
account of the Central Pacific Railway. * * in view of your su on 
that you would qualify to take any deposits on that account that the De- 
partment might see fit to make with you, I now write to inquire whether 
yawo be to put up the bonds required and accept the de- 


LYMAN J. GAGE. 

Furthermore, on the 3d day of July, 1899, Secretary Gage sold 
the custom-house property in New York City to this same Stand- 
ard Oil bank (National City Bank) for $3,265,000, and the bank 
simply gave the Government credit for $3,215,000, leaving $50,000 
unpaid. The Government received a certificate of deposit for 
$3,215,000, and the bank retained that amount of money on deposit, 
without interest, and besides collected from the Government rent 
amounting to about 4 per cent interest on the deposit of $3,215,000; 
and this transaction was so made that it saved tothe bank the 
taxes on the property, to wit, about $75,000, the title being with- 
held by the Government for that purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, this jugglery in res to the sale of the custom- 
house property deserves especial condemnation, though it exhibits 
only a part of the favoritism shown this bank, because it involved 
a violation of law, since the statnte under which the sale was 
made directed expressly the purchase money to be paid into the 
United States Treasury. 

These special favors to the Standard Oil bank were conferred 
by reason of very great political claims,” and evidence what 
reckless disregard the administration has for right, justice, and 


duty. 

I have faith in the integrity and patriotism of the people of this 
country, and I can not believe such’ . flagrant, and wanton 
abuse of power by the Republican party will by them be long en- 
dured. Such eerie of power to the service of the trusts, 
syndicates, and banks will aurey have “an avenging Ga and 
that day, I confidently believe, is not far distant—it come 
with the first opportunity the American people will have-it will 
be the 6th day of November next. [Applause.] 


The Late Hon. William L. Greene. 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. STARK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 10, 1900, 


On the following resolutions: 
“ Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the death 
of Hon. WILLIAM L. GREENE, late a Representatiye from the State of Ne- 


raska, i 
“ Resolved, That as a mark of r t to the memory of the deceased tho 
business of the House be now suspended to enable his associates to pay proper 
tribute of regard to his high character and distinguished public services. 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
‘Resolved, That asan additional mark of respect the House, at the con- 
clusion of these ceremonies, do adiourn“ 


Mr. STARK said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: This hour is set apart by veer order of the 
House as a mark of respect for our deceased co ne, late a Rep- 


resentative from the State of Nebraska, and to enable his associates 
to point to some useful lesson that may be learned from a review 
of his life and public services. 

I first met him at Hastings, Nebr., at a political meeting held 
in 1884, and was greatly interested in his speech, which impreseed 
me as being unique in its treatment of the issues of the day, and 
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which was full of quaint sayings. His illustrations were taken 
from the Scriptures. He announced that he was a ‘‘soft-money 
Democrat;” that Peter Cooper had made the best use of his wealth 
in founding the Cooper Institute and had taught the best system 
of finance, and that he had glued himself to that school.” 

I met him frequently after that, and recall that he once tried a 
casein mycourt. In theearlydaysof Nebraska, whenever a jury 
trial was in progress it attracted much attention. The people 
seemed to enjoy the legal tournament, und many would become 
so engrossed that they would stay for hours to hear the verdict. 
When the jury were ready to report, the sheriff would hunt up 
the judge, court would be convened, and the verdict would be 
read in a stillness that could almost be felt. Then followed a 
heated discussion as to the merits of the case, and soon you would 
hear the swish of the quirt as the citizen loped his pony across the 
prairie to his home. Whil e this was some time ago, it seems but 
1 that judge, sheriff, and spectators were all cluttered 
up” in the judge's office, the majority of the men smoking corn- 
cob pipes in a fierce sort of way, while Lawyer GREENE for as 
much as three hours told Indian stories that so interested the 
audience that when the jury came in everybody looked displeased, 
as though they feared that meant the end of the entertainment. 

en the People’s Independent party put up a ticket in our 
State (1890) Mr. GREENE was one of its leaders and strongest 
stumpers. In 1893, when the fusion forces had a majority in the 
legislature, he was a preferred candidate for United States Sena- 
tor, but not all of the fusionists would vote for him. Factional 
feeling ran so high that it appeared very doubtful whether an 
election would result. Mr, GREENE finally succeeded in getting 
the other candidates tagether and made them a talk along the 
line that the cause was greater than any man, and that it was 
the duty of all to get out of the way so that anew name might 
be presented which would prove unobjectionable to everybody. 
He then announced his withdrawal from the race, aon he 
lacked but a few votes, and his counsel and example resulted in 
the first 5 ever secured by the Populists of Nebraska 
in the United States Senate. 

Shortly after this he was elected as one of the district judges of 
our State, and in that capacity made a most enviable record. In 
1896 he wasnominated by the People’s Independent and Democratic 
parties for Congressman from the Sixth district of Nebraska, 
consisting of 83 counties (larger than some States of the Union), 
and the principal industry of which is cattle raising. Itis a hard 
district to cam because of its immense area and the scarcity 
of railroads. Judge GREENE covered this district. I believe he 
went to every county. Sometimes his evening meeting was 30 or 
40 miles from his afternoon appointment and the only way to get 
there was across the rough and broken country by pony express— 
that is, in a stout spring wagon, with some half- en bronchos 
as the motive power. He was just as much at home standing on 
a branding shute backed up against a sod corral out on the range 
as some tlemen are in making a political in an opera 
house with brass band and torchlight accompaniment, reenforced 
by a glee club and numerous vice-presidents and applause 
starters. 

Some time ago I noticed in the Judgea e of a dirty ruffian 

with a big revolver sitting in a saloon. Upon the bar was placed 
sixteen glasses in a row and underneath was a printed statement 
to the effect that Nimble-toed Mattox from Nebraska would bet 
anybody $20 to $5 that he could knock the whole row down with 
one shot.” No such incident ever happened in the State of Ne- 
braska and never will, and it is a matter of astonishment to a 
Western man what fools some Eastern mortals are on the subject 
of alleged 1 in the West. The stockman of Nebraska is 
one of our best types. He dresses in accordance with his business, 
but his on is clean and presentable. He is usually fairly well 
educated in books and holds a college degree in the teachings of 
nature. They are law-abiding, self-reliant, with muscles of iron 
and nerves of steel. The stockman is hospitable to a fault, tries 
2 8 8 everybody right, and expects fair, square treatment in 
return. - 

When a man makes a political speech in that country, he is ex- 
pected tọ talk from his heart, to advance nothing but sound argu- 
ment, and be decent. Their way, when a consists princi- 
pally of abuse of the other side, or when the speaker gets in the 
attitude of throwing bouquets at himself, is to get up and go away. 
They regard that man as “trying to run a whizzer on them.” 
Perhaps this is the reason so many Eastern men fail as political 
speakers in the West. This may seem out of the ordinary in 
passing a eulogy on a deceased colleague, but I simply describe his 
environments to call attention to the fact that he lived in a com- 
munity where worth and sincerity are appreciated, and this ex- 
plains why, when the news went over the district that Congress- 
man GREENE was dead, the eyes of strong men filled with tears, 
because they knew that he had been faithful to them everywhere 
and in every place. They were proud of his oratorical ability. 
They knew he had faults, but they measured his life not by the 


weakest link in the chain, but by thesum of his accomplishments; 
by what he had succeeded, not what he had failedin doing. „They 
knew that he was neither an aristocrat nor a pharisee, 3 

Neither saintly nor selfish, he was not a perfect man. Perfect 
men are scarce in this world of ours, and those who approximate 
perfection are not always pleasant companions. He had his faults 
and would be the last person to desire that a friend should maun- 
der over his memory or seek to attribute to him virtues that he 
did not pene He was what he was—robust of mind, big of 
heart, a kind husband, a loying father, and a man that stayed by 
his friends. His soul was always in harmony with the heart beat 
of humanity. I am convin that the citizenship of Nebraska 
is on higher ground because of being brought in contact with 
his life—a genuine life, no veneer, open as the day. I believe 
that you gentlemen who knew him only in an official capacity 
haye profited by association with his better attributes. So the 
lesson I learn from the life and public services of this manly man 
is that it brings the highest measure of success in all fiduciary 
relations to be genuine, honest, and faithful to those you serve. 

Sleep on, brave soul, in the prairies of the State we love so well. 
You have acted well your part. You have quitted yourself like a 
man. 

At the request of Mrs. Greene, T include in my remarks the 
funeral sermon on the late Hon. WILLIAM L. GREENE, of Ne- 
braska, Tuesday, March 14, 1899, delivered by Rev. Idell H. Wood, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Kearney, Nebr.: 


“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
— 50 441 he knoweth our frame. he remembereth that we are dust.“ Psalms 


The silver cord is loosed; the golden bow! is broken; the pitcher is broken 
at the fountain and the wheel at the cistern; man has gone to his long home 
the mourners have gone about the streets. It is not for us to measure 
the length of the cord, or to tell the capacity of the bowl, or to determine the 
drawing power of the wheel. Hoe who holds the water in the hollow of His 
hand. and metes out heaven with a span, and weighs the mountains in scales 
and the hills in a balance, now has the soul in His own keeping. We may not 
replace the pieces and gay: This was the man. God alone can put the a 
ments together and estimate their worth. 

It is not for the speaker this afternoom to value his place in this commu- 
tity, or to call up memories of his career since boyhood, or to say exacti: 
what was his strength or his weakness. Let me rather stand ag one wou 
who felt that in the casket was his own father carved in the marble of death, 
arid it were his own mother that wept, and this was his brother and these 
wert Sonn sisters, and this congregation were friends who knew 
and loy: 

God knows our frame, He remembers our frailty, and therefore He pities 
us as a father his children. 

God knows. _A skillful instrument maker best knows the qualities of the 
product of his brain and fingers. He understands its ening ing and its 
weak ones, for he is the creator of it all. So there is One who knows precisely 
where in our nature we are at fault, where the sweet, loving deeds arise, 
where tension is strongest, and where resistance can least be made, 

He knows the body best because He fashioned it. He is fully aware of 
all that is involved as a result of such creation. Friends can not appreciate 
us; they can not rightly measure the good that we possess; they judge from 
the outward a A — 4 do not see behind the result the great motive; 
they fail to that what we do is but a small proportion of what we 

yare., Friends may say 8 they regard his t ts aright, but do 
they fathom the deepsfrom which the deed springs? Dothey appreciate the 
outpush of his ambition, the splendid ho; ə entertained for the future? 
We see the bud cut off from the plant and stop with the thought that there 
is only a bud. Another with better vision has already seen the beauty and 
the radiance of the flower that is to be. Wo see the bud of a life; we say 
that is all; but there is Onc above who sees tho promise of frui knowing 
what twenty I years more of activity can accomplish. © see the 

$ sees 


£ us. They exaggerate defects, obscure 
unable to give an impartial ver- 
beaten by the scandalous flail of abuse. 


wer. 
of all may our opponents ju 
or even forget exce are 
dict. Even a good reputation may 
Nor may we ourselves. We live for the moment; we are In a maze; we 


not ves to see ourselves. We are a bundle of energies. 
“ The soul is the ” to itself. What we are in the depths of our being 
we can not fathom. only solution is God 


God knew tho frame of our friend. He saw there the struggle which is the 
heritage of mankind. Anyone who is perfect here will not understand it. 
Everyone else knows of that battle in 


ə arena of the soul. Everyone else 
at some time cries out. Wretched man that Iam, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” 

And when the good rises triumphant he exclaims, “Ican do all things 
through Christ which eneth mo.“ With some the contest is not on 
the surface, and yet itis gon. With others, as the black angel of evil 
locks shields with white angel of good, the world sees the conflict and isa 
spectator of the God knows how harditallis. He sees the 


e. 
good wo long to accomplish, the evil that we wrestle Often we 
stumble and are weary, but wo know thatthe contest will renewed. 
He knows TF sorrows, youwhomourn. The heart of the Eternal is most 
wonderfull d. He loves with an everlasting love. He knows the heart- 
ache and the agony. He knows, too, the kindly deeds of your loved one. 
Many here will never be info: of all the little acts of kindness. tokens of 
a forgiving spirit, which were almost . — at the time; the desire for the 
welfare of others. But not so with the Heavenly Father, As you treasure 
up sacredly the memory of the departed, God is aware of how many tender 
ords are moving and throbbing. 


pealstoHim. He 


remembers how in yon 
the forgiveness of church 


ithe 


to be 
their appreciation of the lofty senti- 
his Priends and kis 1 
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even while their eyelids are bedewed with fast-falling tears, try to join their 
trembling voices, 25. he would have had them, and repeat: 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father. Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


That scene is not forgotten by the Heavenly Father, nor Is anything that 
is noble and forgivmg aid patriotic and honest and manly and Christ like 
and talented an lovable ih him. During the last week of his public career he 
fought for his constituency in favor of one bill and as earnestly labored for 
their sake nst another. 7 

Hestood for his district; he purposed having their wishes r ded. There 
was nothing personal in it. o people he loved had rights that must be re- 
spected. those weary days and protracted nights of indefatigable exertion 
exhausted his frame. But his honest efforts after a clean record as a Repre- 


ten. 
The Father of Spirits, to whom he has gone, understood his love for his fam- 
respected by tical antago- 


fly. How he was idolized by. frien his polt an 
sai an t worshiped by his adhere had no enemies, and 
how he toiled and sacrificed to hasten hack with laurels of honest triumph to 


lace he loved to call his home, He will not have allowed his faults to 

mine inner d of the man the great e the hight oxrried 
e eman cn 

You do not know how ores. and how 


on against his particular sins. suff 
earnestly he prayed and how fervently he hoped and how strong his convic- 
tions wero that— 
“My mistakes His freo will cover; 
sins He will wanes x 
the feet that shrink Bod falter 
Shall walk through the gates of day,” 


That secret is hidden with himself and the One who has all along remem- 
with the dust. 


bered that He was dealin; a 
God pities. He might know us through and 1 He might remem- 
ber every trait and W. and act, snd it would be little 1 for us. 


child. only in 
greater tenderness. So th: widow to leave her fathe: 
ones in His care and He will be as as ahusband to her. 
The pity of God! It shone forth in the face of His Son as He went forth on 
mission. As Jesus wept at the grave of His friend, so God weeps. 
when the Saviour said w. they drove the iron into His quivering nerves, 


quivi 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” so God pities 
offspring even when in their blindness they oppose . God is affected 
by every tear that stains the cheek,at every moan. He aches in every heart- 
ache. He agonizes in cach struggle. He loves in ev noble emotion. He 
says. When thou through the waters, I will be 3 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” Bring rome Brae | your sorrow 
o Him, for He cares for you. Like as a father his so the 


our frame, He remember- 


ddenly. Quick comes the call summoning the soul into the pres- 
ence of the Creator. It says. Perhaps thy turn will be the next.” Are wo 


Representative-Elect from Utah, 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOW, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 25, 1900, 


On the following resolution: 

“ Resol at under the facts and circumstances of this case, ‘ham 
H. Roberts, Representatiye-elect from the State of Utah, ought not to have 
or hold a seat in the House of Representatives, and that the seat to which he 
was elected is hereby declared vacant.” 

Mr. BROWNLOW said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: It is a condition, and not a theory, which con- 
fronts this honorable and deliberate body. Were it the latter it 
could be disposed of readily without prolonged discussion, excite- 
ment, apprehension, or detriment to any 3 Theories 
play no part in shaping events and molding destinies until they 
ripen into actual and living facts. 

Stri ofall quibbling, evasions, sentimental rubbish, and legal 
technicalities, the oe eon is, Should Brigham H. Roberts, bear- 
ing the regular and required credentials of election, be admitted 
te this floor as the Representative of the State of Utah? 

The law bearing on this case and all the relevancies growing 

out of it has been exhaustively presented pro and con, and if 
there be any member of this House whois not 1 ge en- 
“lightened 11 its legal features he has certainly turned a deaf 
ear to a liant, learned, and profitable . on or has not 
the mental capacity to understand the English language. To add 
anything, were I able, to the array of arguments presented by 
thote wise and skilled in law would be a wearisome work of 
supererogation. a 
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Owing to the tyranny of circumstances my law education was 
woefully neglected in the rosy and exuberant days of youth. From 


necessity as well as from choice, I was manufacturing cups, wash 
pans, dippers, cake pans, coffeepots, and butter and ! cans in 
a tin shop, or stoking wood on or manipulating the throttle of a 
railroad engine, when I might have been adsorbing the juicy and 
refreshing literature of legal tomes, With this disadvantage in 
early life it can not be reasonably expected that I am such a 
rodigy as to be able to fathom the profound depths, thread the 
tricacies, and solve the knotty problems of the Jaw nor deter- 
mine where the hairsplitting discriminations properly and artistic- 
ally come in, yet I felicitate myself upon the self-assumption that 
I can understand a legal proposition that is good common sense 
and is advanced to protect virtue and honor, manhood and woman- 
hood; to defend and uphold the principles of common honesty 
and enforce the faithful and complete performance of contracts 
and obligations. 

There is a higher law than that written in constitutions and legis- 
lative enactments. It is written on the tablet of every man’s heart, 
and the silent monitor within him isits priest. Individuals are 
amenable to it first. It is of binding force in every part of God's 
inhabited universe, Utah, the infant of the Republic, blighted, 
cused, and rotten with the moral leprosy of Mormonism, not ex- 
cep’ 

The Decalogue, graved on tables of stone by the hand of God and 
delivered to the Lawgiver of Israel on the summit of storm-swept 
and thunder-riven Sinai for the government of all people to “the 
last syllable of recorded time,” gives it simple form and terse and 
forceful expression. 

Thou shall not commit adultery” is a command direct from 
the lips of Jehovah and the parliament of heaven. This divine 
statute against beastly lust and social pollution—against the dar- 


As ing crime and terriffic evil of more wives than one”—is the an- 
ge 


c spirit of the leading feature of moral renovation and the 
most puissant force of a pure and true civilization. Itis the chief 
corner stone of the social fabric. It setteth the solitary in fam- 
ilies; it ennobles and purifies manhood; it honors and glorifies 
womanhood, and with flaming N its most precious 
jewel —virtuez it solemnizes and es the marriage vow; it 
sacredizes the altar of home and makes its temple shrine the white 
citadel of purity. 

Individuals who brazenly and persistently violate this law sink 
to the level of brutish instincts and passions, lose all sense of 
shame and Seona sag become ultimately the helpless, unpitied, 
and shunned pariahs of society. In the degradation and pollution 
of unbridled lust man is no better than a to, and woman, the 
angel all gone out of her soul, is as bad asa fiend. The nation 
that tolerates or patronizes licentiousness, whether the serpent 
trails the dens, dives, and slums, or showsits eye of fire, tongue of 
flame, and fang of death amid the taw mockeries of religious 
fanacticism, must forfeit its own instinctive self-respect and 
abandon all claim to the recognition of the civilized world. In 
time, however, strong and firmly intrenched, its bulwarks will 
crumble, its pillars shatter, and it will be forced on the grim 
registry of wasted powers and decayed glories; it will be swept, 
3 or massive, into the flaming yortex of God's unrestrained 
wra 

Vears ago this abomination of Sey and moral death known by 
the sacrilegious name of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Da: 
Saints was organized at Nauvoo, III. Joseph Smith, the fraud an 
pretender, who set claim to an immediate revelation of the Divine 
will engraved on metallic plates, found just where he and some 
other lainous libertine | Placed them, was at its head. It 

and defied aiming polygamy was express 
injunction, and that his hot displeasure woul 
who refused to obey it. Its 
and its adherents the world by their revolting practices.” 
This nightshade of moral poison and death grew in a region where 
nature spread her royal bounties in forests and level plains of 
exhaustless fertility and where the inland sea of, the Republic 
afforded unrestricted opportunities for travel and commerce. 
The impiousness of Mormonism, sinking its infatuated devotees 
to the level of brutish instincts and ons, flourished as all 
crime flourishes where there is no sentiment of moral purity and 
rectitude to arrest its revolting excesses and to resist its daring 
aggressions, 

No donbt Joseph Smith, the revelator and the prophet and the 
priest of this abomination, fancied that he was secure in his infer- 
nal deceptions and the temple of lust which he had built and 
dedicated to the degradation of the people he was leading to ruin 
would last at least until he was forced to retire from the service 
by the infirmities of age. 

But Joseph Smith did not know that the consecrated and cour- 
ageous ambassador of God, that holy character upon whom 


the polygamist is always ready to vent his implacable hate and 
impotent rage, was ing out this plague spot with the Bible in 


— 
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one hand and the standard of a pure civilization and true free- 
dom in the other. The pioneers, who had come from the staid 
and sturdy communities of the old States and were building home 
altars in the surrounding regions and who still retained vivid im- 
pressions of their moral training in. Sunday schools, churches, 
and in associations with the pure and undefiled, were aroused, 

A resistless tornado of public execration assailed this den of 
libertines and harlots, and Joseph Smith, its presiding deity and 
genius, was swept from his intrenchments. It was an upheayal, 
with its counterpart in the earthquake, that shook and sank the 
fertile stretches of this plague spot. Jo Smith was slaughtered 
by the e 5 and infuriated defenders of a pure home and a 
pure womanhood, and went in a flash and straight as an arrow to 
the Mormon’s home in the bosom of his Satanic majesty. Right- 
eous retribution!, 

But the serpent of Mormonism was not killed, only scotched. 
It could no longer crawl and coil in its filthy slime; no longer hiss 
and strike in the plago of its conception and nativity, and sought 
and found a new den in a sweet valley in the shadow of the Rock- 
ies, near 2,000 miles from the abodes of civilization. Here were 
fertile plains, c 1 waters, all varieties of climate, and a health- 
insuring altitude. Here were landscapes reposing in the soft 
silences of dreaming nature. Here were scenic grandeurs that 
fascinated the beholder by their fantastic and ever-changing 
forms and awed him by their aspects of terribleness. 

Mountain summits hooded with eternal snow sent down the 
invigorating ozone to the warm plains undulating with the rank 
luxuriance of perennial grasses, whilst summer evoked every wild 
flower from the generous soil and spread her green livery over 
the forests. Snow-fed streams coursed their silvery way in idle 
beauty. Here was a treasure house with an exhaustless pleni- 
tude of material wealth. Here was a paradise for the invalid, 
farmer, miner, artisan, architect, shepherd, and stock raiser. 

After a tramp of hundreds of miles through a trackless wilder- 
ness, their harems and bastard progeny along with them, the 
polygamists, driven from the pale of decent society, here halted, 
settled, and built their gorgeous palaces of sin and prostitu- 
tion and their shrines of impious ha Under the peculiar 
creed and institution of Mormonism the population multiplied 
like the frogs and flies in Egypt—with the fecundity of maggots 
in a rotting carcass. They assured and comforted themselves 
with the dream that, sequestered in these solitudes and hundreds 
of miles from the borders of a malignant civilization and the per- 
secutions of implacable foes, the edicts of brutal courts, the de- 
cisions of bloody juries, and the oppressions of ruffian law officers 
could never interfere with the largest exercise of their personal 
liberties; that they could preach and practice the 3 of 
Mormonism and build up an empire on its creed and institutions 
without let or hindrance. 

The chiefs of this polygamist A the sovereigns of the 
harems, the priests who officiated in the Tabernacle and officered 
the Endowment House, were not slow in discovering that they had 
struck “ pay dirt,” and were not any slower in srproprianing for 
their own special enjoyment and the delectation of their courte- 
sans the advantages and opportunities of their new environment. 
They projected industrial enterprises and compelled the common 
trash, whom they held in t and fear, to do the menial work 
without compensation. The libertines and prostitutes led the 
gayest of lives, the cares and burdens of a multitudinous bastard 
offspring they pino on others, while they fared sumptuously 
every day and whiled away the dreamy hoursin the elegant leisure, 
pomp, and glorious circumstance of royal sovereignty, Every- 
thing went on swimmingly for Brigham and his favorites; they 
were kings and queens to all intents and pu , and their sole 
occupation was an unbroken revel in the ing sensualism 
they impiously apotheosized as “ the religion and service of Jesus 

Christ.“ Orchards, gardens, farms, and stately architecture 
Where the wilderness had been embellished the perfect work of 
nature. The mountains were full of the finest timber, granite, 
and the precious metals and were starred with the fires of minin 
camps. Thethrifty Mormon mixed business and the unpaid 
of the ignorant, deluded, and oppressed common class with de- 
grading pollutions and sensualities. 

By and by the gentile brother, in his migratory search for 
better fortune and larger opportunities, penetrated this El Dorado, 
and was charmed with its auty, promise, and natural wealth, 
The panorama unrolling before his astounded vision enchanted 
him with its strange and varied loveliness, and he pitched his 
tent for a permanent residence. He had brought with him aspi- 
rations for a higher, broader, and worthy life, the civilization of 
his old home, a robust reverence for the cardinal virtues and the 
true religion, and the unyielding determination to be a Christian 
and a gentleman, even among libertines, prostitutes, and savages. 

The Mormon chiefs did not welcome this invasion. They re- 
garded the daring and ambitious gentile as an interloper, tres- 
passer, and an emissary of evil, and his coming as ‘‘criminal 
aggression.” «With a keen remembrance of the bloody scenes at 
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Nauvoo and the slaughter of their chief in fraud and immorality, 
they saw in it an element of danger—a most perilous menace to 
their creed, institutions, and practices. Nemesis had tracked 
polygamy to its lair in the heart of the wilderness, and her pioneer 
column had come to seek the best positions of offense and defense 
and mark ont the battle line. The Latter-Day Saints fixed on the 
gentile invader, who never winced nor flinched, the scrutinizing 
glare of suspicion’s keen and watchful eye, and hounded, badgered, 
ridiculed, and ostracized him, and tried in every conceivable way 
to harass and defeat him in his plans and enterprises and drive 
him from the country. But he only thrived and multiplied the 
more, He nourished and cultivated the elements of ‘benevolent 
assimilation” within him. The rapidity of his increase, the pros- 
perity of his undertakings, the courage of his convictions, and his 
fierce and valorous denunciations of the modern Babylon struck 
terror to the king of lust enthroned in this fair domain of God. 

The apostles conceived and organized a perfect system of op- 
pressions and persecutions, including arson and slaughter, as the 
midnight burning of gentile homes and the Mountain Meadows 
massacre will testify to all the ages. The conflict for supremacy 
then began in terrible earnestness. It was the tiger of polygam 
against the lamb of purity, and a corrupt and lecherous 5 
against morality and Christianity. It was the home against the 
brothel. The gentiles were courageously aggressive and unyield- 
ing. The faith and fortitude of the missionary was their inspira- 
tion. The ‘saints ” resorted to every excess of desperation to hold 
and defend their lodge, knowing that driven from it they could 
find no place of secure seclusion. The people were aroused and 
realized what a venomous and deadly serpent the nation was 
holding in its bosom. The Government was forced to take a hand 
in the conflict, Through the machinery of its Territorial courts 
it brought the Mormon leaders into apparent subjection, and a 
parent only. Under the Edmunds Act of 1882 they were indicted, 
tried, and convicted of adulterous practices and sentenced to the 
penitentiary, and the very man Brigham H. Roberts, named for 
the Beelzebub of the Mormon priesthood, and who comes here to 
insult this body and affront the whole country by his insolentand 
shameless demand for admission into Congress, was one, and a 
prominent one, of this infamous layout. 

Under Territorial conditions the polygamists could no longer 
hold their liaisons with their plural prostitutes in the open, and 
Loe werecompelled toseek the covert for the gratification of their 
hellish passions, And this is the reason, and the only reason, for 
such an absorbing desire for Utah to become a star on the flag. 
After repeated efforts and failures, statehood was only granted on 
the express condition that the chief feature of the Mormon creed 
should be relinquished and the occupation of the Mormon chiefs 
abandoned. They gave this promise, in the form of official sanc- 
tion and solemnity, toinduce the President to turn their convicted 
felons out of their prison cells. Every Mormon party to this com- 
pe was the head devil of a harem and the father of a numerous 

tard offspring. These polygamists have no more regard for 
this compact than for the clouds which sail over Salt Lake City. 
They are faithful only to their “league with hell and covenant 
with the devil.” They only wanted statehood to escape the con- 
dign punishment of the Federal courts and that they might in- 
trench their defiant and sacrilegious creed in the statutes of the 
State. Polygamy is as rampant in Utah, but only hidden, as it 
was in the palmy days of Brigham Young. 

That the infant of the Republic is in the grip of the whoremonger’ 
and swaddled in the scarlet robe of harlotry is fully evidenced in 
sending to this body a notorious and self-confessed polygamist, a 
penen uey bird with at least two concubines and the unshamed 

ather of a bastard offspring, to represent its interests and main- 
tain the charter of its statehood, The State of Mormonism sought 
admission into the Union to escape the heavy penalties of the Fed- 
eralcourts. This admission was accomplished by deliberate fraud, 
misrepresentation, and moral perjury, and its statehood rests on a 
pledge and covenant which is a web of woven wind, openly dis- 
regarded and defiantly violated since she, a bedizened and painted 
prostitute, entered into the pure sisterhood of the States. 

Utah, reeking in her immoralities and where the devil of lust is 
the legislator and the court, has forfeited every rightshemay have 
had under the flag and in the council hallsof the nation, and now 
is the time, the set time, for the American people to give emphasis 
and force to this fact. g 

If there are no polygamists in Utah, if polygamy has been 
abandoned as a church creed and a church practice, then thereds 
nosluminany American city but what is a shrine of purity, virtue, 
and morality. - l | 

Brigham H. Roberts may be a man of integrity in the business 
world; outside of his adulterous life he may be a clean man; he 
may have the necessary qualification of intelligence; but this only 
ras es his case the more inexcusable and the insolence of his de- 
mand to become an integral part of the lawmaking E of the 
country, under the warrant and commission of the Mormon 
Church, the more reproachable, 
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What a re, poses ctacle, what a shock to every feeling of 
refinement and every elevating sentiment of purity, would a Con- 
gress of polygamists be! Cana ponpes tolerating, patronizing, 
and condoning this ‘‘sum of all villainy,” with its frightful 
adjuncts of depravity and soul blight, and according honor and 
recognition to one who practices and defends this unutterable 
crime under the unhallowed sanction of religious cant, bigotry, 
and fanaticism, be morally any better? 

I have no feeling of bitterness and hostility toward Mr. Roberts. 
He is not the head and front of this offending. But in voting 
against his admission I feel and I know that I am striking a blow 
at the foul system of immorality of which he is the exponent, rep- 
resentative, and defender. I would not have this great Republic, 
whose laws we should obey, whose institutions we should cherish, 
and whose flag we should love and uphold, chained to the monster 
of Mormonism as the an prisoner was chained to a body of 
death. I would not have the world to know, as it is entering upon 
the mission of redeeming and renovating other lands, its civiliza- 
ase is tainted with the pollutions of free love and sexual degra- 

on. 

I know that Con ie not, and never was designed to be, a 
Sunday school or a theological seminary, and perhaps will not com- 
pare favorably in religious consecration and moral sentiment and 


ractice with a Presbyterian synod, a Methodist conference, a 


ptist association, or a convocation of Roman Catholic prelates; 
yet it should ever stand, as the tribunal of the people, for the 
nobility of man, the honor and glory of womanhood, and the 
virtue and purity of the American home. And to this duty I most 
cheerfully and eagerly give my heart, voice, and vote in shielding 
my country, its virtue-loying and God-fearing people, this House, 
and myself as well from the shame and humiliation that the ad- 
mission of Roberts would bring with the same certainty that dis- 
ease and age brings death. 


Representative-Elect from Utah. 
SPEECH 
- HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 25, 1900, 


On the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That under the facts and circumstances of this case, Brigham 
H. Roberts, Representative-elect from the State of Utah, ought not to have 
or hold a seat in the House of Representatives, and that the seat to which he 
was elected is hereby declared vacant.” 

Mr. McCALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Deeming the constitutional questions involved 
in the case of the member from Utah of grave importance, I desire 
to avail myself of the general leave which the House has granted 
and put upon the record a brief expression of my views. 

Both the majority and the minority of the special committee 
to which this case was referred found that Roberts was legally 
elected to this House by the people of Utah, that he has been for 
seyen years a citizen of the United States, and esses the other 
constitutional qualifications for the office. ey find also that 
he is a polygamist, and the majority reports a resolution exclud- 
ing him from the House without permitting him to take the oath, 
and declaring his seat vacant. I find m unable to accept such 
aconclusion. The right of representation lies at the very basis of 
our institutions. Itis the one right which we should expect to 
find guarded by the Constitution. 

The proposition to exclude a legally elected and qualified Repre- 
sentative for any cause which a bare majority of the House may 
at any time see fit to assign is the proposition put forth by the 
majority of the committee. If that is a sound proposition, then 
the right of a State to spd reee ca o isindeed limited. Thechoice 
by a constituency is made subject to ratification by a majority of 
the members of the House. It requires no argument to show that 
if the Honse can set up the test proposed in this case it can set up 
any test. It can exclude a man, if it sees fit, because he has no 
5 or because he is rich, or on account of the color of his 
air, The will of a majority of the House is set above the law 
and the Constitution. I believe that such a power, in the highest 
degree in derogation of the rights of the individual constituency, 
should have a clear warrant in the Constitution. 

So far, however, from being clearly in favor of this proposition, 
the clause of the Constitution relied upon by the majority can not 
fairly bear any such construction. That clause is as follows: 

Each Horse shall be the judge of the olections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own mw: nbers, 

Under this provision has it ever been seriously urged, even in 
the most partisan contested-election cases, that under the pretext 


— 


of judging of the elections and returns the House could hold an 
election of members in its Hall and make returns? I imagine that 
no such idea has ever entered into the mind of any man. But that 
would be as rational as the contention that the power given the 
House to judge of the qualifications of its members gives it the 
authority to create new qualifications. 

The power given in each case is not that of electing or of creat- 
ing qualifications, but simply of judging. What qualificationsis 
the House to judge of? Any arbitrary ones that it may see fit to 
set up after an election has been held and which the constituencies 
never heard of, and to which, therefore, they could not conform? 
Clearly it is to judge whether those qualifications exist which are 
set forth in that very article of the Constitution. Having enu- 
merated qualifications upon a matter of fundamental right, the 
Constitution did not leave it open to the whim of the Legislature, 
much less to the whim of the House, to add or take from these 
qualifications, 

To my mind, the phraseology of the Constitution is clear, and I 
do not think any extraneous help is needed for the purposes of 
construction; but if we go outside the instrument and -consider 
those things which are usually considered in construing doubtful 
3133 the meaning of the clause in question is emphasized. 

t was urged by those who opposed inserting qualifications for 
Representatives in the Constitution that if they were set forth in 
that instrument the Legislature would have its hands tied and 
could impose no new ones. No one even then thought, apparently, 
that the House alone could prescribe them. But those who fa- 
vored an enumeration of qualifications prevailed in the convention. 
Madison said that— 


Qualiscations of electors and elected were fundamental articles in a re- 
pon can goyernment and ought to be fixed by the Constitution. If the iam 
ture could regulate those of either, it can by degrees subvert the Consti- 


tution. 

The Federalist, which is the great contempo: interpreter of 
the Constitution, declared that the qualifications of Representatives 
had been fixed and were unalterable by the rn age Sa Take, 
then, the fundamental character of the right which we should ex- 
pect to find rooted ina constitution establishing a popular gov- 
ernment, the words themselyes of that instrument, the debates 
in the convention, the mostauthoritative contemporary construc- 
tion, and add the opinion of the 1 writers upon the Consti- 
tution, like Story and Cooley, and can there be any reasonable 
doubt as to the construction? 

This view is further strengthened by another consideration. 
The Constitution requires a two-thirds vote to expel a member. 
If the right of the people to be represented by the man of their 
choice was so dear and cherished a right in the eyes of the framers 
of the Constitution that a member might assault the Speaker, 
might by violence stop the House in the transaction of its busi- 
ness, and might bring it into reproach by the vilest conduct, and 
yet could be expelled only by a two-thirds vote, how monstrous is 
this present contention that, although a Representative were 
unanimously chosen and had every qualification set forth by law, 
a bare majority of the House can exclude him for any cause it 
sees fit to assign. How inefficient and nugatory is the safeguard 
of the two-thirds vote when a bare majority can exclude. 

But we are told the 8 sustain the claim that the power 
of exclusion exists. This House has never shown a great venera- 
‘tion for precedents in election cases, and it rarely decides such a 
case in which it does not overrule precedents, but in my opinion 
the condition of the precedents is damaging to the 3 
sition. With but a single 5 every one of them which has 
been adduced was upon the all treason of the member- 
elect and arose during and just after the civil war, when the Goy- 
ernment was struggling for its life or so far as possible to secure 
by the laws the future of the country against the recurrence of so 
tremendous a struggle. It was at a time when the Constitution 
was strained, if not broken, in every part, and necessarily so, in 
the supreme effort to save the Union. 

The precedent I have excepted is found in the case of Whitte- 
more, who had resigned to escape expulsion, and, having secured a 
reelection, returned to that very House and at the same session. 
The House apparently treated the proceeding as an attempt to 
evade its authority and met him at the threshold by an adverse 
vote, The debate, too, shows that the question now at issue was 
hardly alluded to, and it was not such a debate as should have pre- 
ceded the settlement of a great constitutional be These prec- 
edents all arose in the ten years during and following the war. 
For the other one hundred years of the history of this House not 
a solitary p ent has been produced. It is hardly conceivable 
that during that century there have not been men of all kinds of 
character and reputation elected to the House; men who were 
notoriously guilty of violating the laws. The fact that in all that 
time there has arisen no case in which the House attempted to 

ass on the character of a man whom a constituency had chosen 
is a pretty strong circumstance and tends to show that there was 
no general belief in the existence of the power. 

It can as strongly be argued that a bench of judges has the in- 
herent power to exclude from its membership any man who 


— 
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should be chosen to it who, in the opinion of the . of the 
court, was not fit to be a member, and who, s character, 
might bringreproach upon the bench. The mem of the court 


are chosen by the President and Senate, but the members of the | publi 


House are chosen by the people, who, in theory at least, are the 
superiors of every one of their official agents, however chosen. 
An unworthy judge can be removed in impeachment proceedings 
by two-thirds of the Senate, but an unworthy member can be re- 
moved in expulsion proceedings by two-thirds of the House. In 
my opinion the proposition of the majority involves a clear and 
flagrant usurpation of power, and is a blow aimed at one of the 
noes fundamental of all the rights of the people under our Consti- 
tution. 

Stat thet tang ve ik an not Justify this proposed 5 

t may be, it can not justify this pro ing. 
Sur homes can not be in the long run ee y the destruction 
of our institutions. As the gentleman from Missouri aptly said, 
those who urge this ar. ent as a justification for overriding the 
Constitution “stand with a rope in their hands.” The proposition 
involves the very essence of lynch law. If we are to set aside the 
Constitution in one case, however flagrant it may be, we will soon 
be called upon to set it aside in another case, possibly for base 
partisan motives. Our only safety lies in following the straight 
path. Macaulay, in the following from one of his essays, 
very well illustrates the advantage to a nation of adhering, even 
in extreme cases, to the maxims of a well-ordered liberty: 
22 to appear us COENE sommes Ete sores oF E fol 
and poisonous snake. Those who injured her 8 period of her dis- 
pume wero forever excluded from ticipation in the bi which she 
to But to those who, in spite of her loathsome pitied and 
her, she afterwards revealed herself in the bean: and celestial 
‘orm which was natural to her, accompanied their steps, eventos all their 
wishes, filled their houses with weulth, made them happy in love and victori- 
ous in war. Such a spirit ia Liberty. At times she takes the form of a hate- 
ful Tepene She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in 
to receive es tn bee degrades oma Prip ——— * at — be ro- 
warded by her in the time of her beauty and her glory. 

The House has a very clear power for its protection. The Con- 
stitution gives it the power of expulsion. By a singular process of 
mind those who are so free in their interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion as to imply or imagine the far-reaching power of exclusion, 
limit the meaning of its 4 885 language with reference to expul- 
sion. The power of e: ion is expressed, and is in the broadest 
possible terms. The House can exercise it for any cause which 
may seem good to two-thirds of its members. The committee has 
found that Roberts is now a polygamist. There can be no doubt 
of the power of the House to him. I believe that the power 
of expulsion should be exercised with t caution and for no 
slight cause, but to my mind the cause in this case is sufficient. 
The pore at least, is clear. There would be no usurpation. I 
would far rather follow that course than the dangerous procedure 
which is proposed, and which, if followed, will create the only 
deliberately established precedent in our history in time of peace, 
a precedent that will very likely be applied hereafter to the great 
detriment of the country. 


The Late Garret A. Hobart. 
REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. GARDNER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the House has received with 2 it moe sorrow the intelli- 
gence of the death of GARRET A. HOBART, late Vice-President of the United 
es 


` Resolved, That the business of the House be suspended in order that the 
public services and private virtues of the deceased may be appropriately 
commemorated. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to communicate these 
resolutions to the Senate“ 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The frequency with which this body is called — 7. 
to pay the last sad tribute to the memory of the eminent dead is 
a most forceful reminder of man’s mortality. Verily, ‘‘ He cometh 
forth like a flower and is cut down.” generations appear 
like the leaves of spring and flourish for a season only, then, smit- 
ten by the breath of the Destroyer, fall, even as the leaves that 
wither and scatter in autumn’s searing blasts. But the earth it- 
self, the abode of man, shall perish; the visible heavens shall pas 
away; for there is nothing permanent but the law and the love 
and the kingdom of God. 


“veraci 


We pause in our labors to-day to do homage to the memory of 
one who was not a member of this Honse, but who, in his high 
office, represented the suffrage and the majesty of the great Re- 
C. 

GARRET A. HOBART had, from his early manhood, been singled 
out by common consent in his own State as the personality most 
abounding in promise of great service and future honor to his 
State; but he was greater perhaps than we knew, for when he rose 
to a commanding position among the nation’s lights, it was seen 
that he was in his sphere; and when he died, all knew that a lumi- 
ba of great power had fallen from the national sky. 

The career of Mr. Hosanr is another of those oft-recurring les- 
sons of the opportunities offered to young American manhood, 
and demonstrated that energy, integrity, and courage, if seconded 
by 1 ability, may conquer all the weary =e that lie between 
the lowly and the highest estate and lead triumphantly to the 
most exalted station; for he rose with no aid but his merit, with 
a friend but his deserts, and with no claim to recognition but his 

ess. 

. Garret AuGuUsTUS HOBART was born on a farm near Long 
Branch, N. J., in 1844, of New England and New Jersey ancestry 
which ran back to the English and the Dutch, 

ickness of perception and comprehension, energy, physical 
and mental stamina, fidelity to duty, high courage, and an entire 
of mind were his by inheritance and were ineradicable, 
It is difficult to believe he ever had a vice to overcome. 

_Young Hoparr was educated in the common schools and by 
his father, until he entered Rutgers College, from which he was 
graduated in 1863, before he was 19 years of age. After a brief 
period as an educator he began the study of law in Paterson, 

. J., under the tutelage of his father’s friend, also of New 
England stock, Socrates Tuttle, a gentleman of great ability, 
fine attainments, and splendid character. He was nated 
from Mr. Tuttle's office, and admitted to the bar of New Jersey; 
then began his real career. ; 

Mr. Hopart later was united in marriage with Miss Jennie Tut- 
tle, daughter of his legal preceptor. Of that union I shall speak 
but briefly now, for to dwell upon it would seem like the min- 
gling of notes of discord with the funeral dirge, and an unpardon- 
able rudeness to her who did so much to hedge round his life with 
happy environment and to crown his days with joy. Let it suf- 
fice to say that the story of their wedded life and home in Pater- 
son, when told, will be “A sweet savor wherever happy homes 
are recognized as the citadel of virtue and the hope of the world.” 

Mr, Hospart grew at once in professional and in public esteem. 
Had his abilities been entirely and continuously devoted to his 
profession, he would have attained the very first rank among its 
masters, for his great talents were legal and judicial to the last 
degree. In all his business life he never had use for any lawyer 
but a close lawyer.” But the public and the great business in- 
terests would not allow Mr. HOBART to practice his profession as 
he would then have desired. He was ever pursued with offers of 
office and of business. He was sought with proffers of oppor- 
tunity which other gifted men strove for in vain. 

Before he was 27 years of age he had been the legal counsel of 
his city and his county and was being asked to go to the legislature 
to mold the laws. Hewas elected to the assembly and afterwards 


tothe senate of New Jersey. Whatever gpro body Mr. HOBART 


entered, he was placed atits head. The New Jersey assembly mada 
him its presiding officer; the New Jersey senate made him its presi- 
dent; the State Republican executive committee made him its 
chairman, in which capacity he conducted many of our most im- 
portant campaigns. He also represented New Jersey in the 
national Republican committee for many years, and nobody ever 
thought of a successor. 
tever Mr. Hopart did was so well done that opportunity, 

as I have said, was ever seeking him. I have never heard a criti- 
cism of his management of a business matter. Governments and 
courts felt secure in the ma ment of their charges when in his 
hands. His great capacity and integrity, winning universal con- 
fidence, must have, as they did, rewarded his business efforts and 
discretion with affluence. 

ni the career of Mr, HOBART there was nothing sensational or 
episodical. He never sought but rather shunned notoriety. His 
aims were definite; his purpose steady as the granite hills; his 
efforts as sustained as the motions of the planet. To every task 
he brought the energy of a splendid hope. With him all objects 
were specific and every duty great, and to his conviction of duty, 
his definite aims, his tireless energy, and steady purpose, quietly 
ponpas are largely due the success and honors that crowned his 

e. 


He was a man of most magnificent courage, never more com- 

and hopeful than in the hour of defeat. When he had given 
to the service of his party all his splendid abilities during one cam- 
paign after another, closing with apparent disaster, he could re- 
gret without being cast down, deplore and be not discouraged; 


and even in that campaign in his State when he sought to realize 
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the political ambition of his life, and when success had seemed 
assured until the last days of the contest, when the tides changed 
and new forces overwhelmed him, and his hosts of loyal friends 
were downcast and discouraged, he appeared as a left by a 
melting shore, which still lifts its head in majesty above the 
waters and forms a headland about which the yielding currents 
must eddy and rebuild the broken line. 

So, too, in that sad day when he returned to his country leaving 
his beloved daughter, in a foreign soil, dead on the threshold of 
womanhood; though his heart was bleeding, he turned the same 
pleasant face to the world, and, whilea little drawn perhaps, the old 
smile was there, And at the last, conscious of his own app 
ing dissolution, when the soul makes the awful 3 that most 
affects all that live and die, he smiled with the fortitude and hope 
and confidence of a hero and a Christian martyr. 

Mr. HOBART was endowed with more ble and enviable 
qualities than any one man I ever knew. All men that his 
was a most lovable personality. Informed men eof bis ac- 
quirements; churchmen, of his rectitude and deep religious con- 
victions; the philanthropist, of his unostentatious charity; busi- 
ness men marveled at his business judgment; politicians wondered 
at his clear a of the character and the value of issues; 
statesmen, at his wide and ready knowledgeof national and interna- 
tional affairs: and all alike, at his ready powers of solution, 
readily mastering problems, however we and however intri- 
cate. Hissympathy was as broad as the field of human struggle, 
and all classes felt its touch, so that when the dreaded message of 
his departure over the country, the bitter tear fell at every 
hearthstone, for all alike felt the loss of a friend. 

When Mr. Hopartewas nominated for the Vice-Presidency, 
factions in New Jersey at once lost their identity and party lines 
became confused. Regard for policies largely gave way to con- 
fidence in the man. t part of the 89,000 majori State 
gave in that election was due to the ty of Mr. HOBART 
and the esteem in which he was held as a man can never be ac- 
curately stated, but if may be safely stated the result was a mag- 
nificent tribute from the citizenship of New Jersey to her gifted 
son—an expression of confidence in his patriotism, abilities, and 
exalted character. 

His example has been a beneficent influence in the community 
in which he lived and died, in the State which he served and hon- 
ored, in the nation which came to know and honor him, and 
to the civilized world which has now heard of him and his life, 
which, in its business energy and in’ ty, private Christian pu- 
rity, and fidelity to every trust im is a model for all men in 
ell countries. He adorned society, lent a dignity to common af- 
fairs, and elevated every office he filled. 

He died as the Chris dies, and he will be remembered here; 
therefore he has triumphed over death ‘‘in time and eternity.” 


The Late Garret A. Hobart. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOSHUA S. SALMON, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 26, 1900. 
The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the House has received with profound sorrow the intellf- 
ace of the death of Garret A. HOBART, late Vice-President of the United 


es. 

8 That the business of the House be suspended in order that the 
public carn and private virtues of the deceased may be appropriately 
commemo: be 

“Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to communicate these 
resolutions to the Senate“ 

Mr. SALMON said: 

Mr. Speaker: I would not attempt at this time to add to what 
bas been so well said in the Senate and in this House upon the life 
of our lamented Vice-President, were it not that his home was so 
near my ownand my acquaintance with him had been so pleasant. 
It is natural for men to value an acquaintance with one who has 
risen to a position of honor and distinction. The memory of such 
acquaintance is inspiring and encouraging. 

I first met Mr. HOBART in 1878, when he was a member of the 
New Jersey senate and I of thohouse of assembly. I well remem- 
ber his quiet, genial manner, and his smooth decided way in 
dealing with matters requiring his attention. He never im 


his partisanship upon those who differed with him, while at the 
same time he was earnest and strong in his efforts to secure his 
object. I met him occasionally between our first acquaintance 
and his election as Ves enden t, and he always exhibited the 
same genial manner and courteous dignity. 
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Mr. Hopart had a comprehensive mind with quick perception, 
and he was thoroughly executive in character. He wielded his 
power not by physical force or menacing threats, but by am irre- 
sistible force of reason and persuasion that so rarely accompanies 
the strong will and determined purpose. His tact in leading 
others to accept his conclusións was more than o $ 

Goethe said, The difference between great and little men is 
in the amount of energy applied to their undertakings.” Mr. Ho- 
BART was a hard worker. He ap peed his mind closely and inces- 
santly to his business. I know of his expressing weariness and a 
lack of satisfaction in mere business success before his election to 


roach- | the Vice-Presidency. His soul was too great to be satisfied by the 


mere accumulation of wealth. Though it may not be said that he 
made opportunities, yet by his fortunate location opportunities 
were offered, and he had the grasp and energy of mind to take 
advantage of and develop them. 

The city of Paterson, to which, from his native county of Mon- 
mouth, he came when a young man, has ive beyond 
most Eastern cities. Since thecivil war it has grown froma mere 
town toacity of about 100,000 people. It is a thoroughly mannufac- 
turing city. Its industries are and always have been varied. Its 
iron manufactories and silk mills are extensive. Because of the 
great number and varied character of its silk factories it has been 
called the “Lyons” of America. With this en people 
Mr. Hohanr made his home when a young man, and there he found 
ie sadn for the loyment of his rare energy and tact. 

lessons taught by his life are different from those taught 
by the lives of most men whose names are honored in our coun- 
try's annals. Few indeed are they who, having gained high po- 
litical station as well as eminent iness success, retain es- 
27 80 and love of their fellow- men to the time of their death as he 


Mr. Hopart has been called from this life at an age when he 
ight reasonably have been to be in the vigor of health 
mental activity. He was little past 55 years old at the 
time of his death. 
He gave his honors to world again. 
C and slept in peace. 

The years he lived fell far short of the allotted length of man’s 
life; yet if we measure life by what is accomplished, there have 
been few in our country who have lived as long as he lived. 

If any are discouraged and feel that they can not succeed. they 
will find in the history of his life an inspiration to hope and per- 
severe; if any are inclined to believe that kindness and courtesy 
are not proper elements in the character of the strong and suc- 
cessful man, they should recall the scene at the funeral of the de- 
ceased Vice-President, where thousands gathered and with bowed 
heads attested their sorrow because of his untimely demise, 

Patriots have toiled, and in their country’s cause 
Bled nobly; and their deeds, as they deserve, 


Receive proud recompense. We in 
ir Denes to the sweet lyre. © historic 
the with 


Proud marches itdown 
To latest times; and Sculpture, in her turn, 
Gives bond in stone and ever · d 
To guard them, and to immortalize her trust. 
The Late Hon. Lorenzo Danford. 
REMARKS 
or 
HON, R. B. GORDON, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 20, 1900. 


The House les, Shag consideration the follo resolutions: 

* Resolved, That the business of the House be now nded, that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. LORENZO DAN- 
FoS Re — hab a. — votre the — — r Aea ğe- 

z asa memory 
ceased and in recognition of his eminent abili distinguished public 
rep e — at the of these memorial pr . — 


wnt Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family 

“ Ordered, That the Clerk commpnicate these resolutions to the Senate 

Mr. GORDON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After an active life, an eventful career, Hon. 
LORENZO DANFORD, crowned with military laurels and civiohon- 
ors, passed into the great hereafter. Gentlemen who served with 
pereda ay g engage tie fee oie ene 

ve portray ng langua: i ities b- 
lic services. They have detail his birth in Olt 8 


to the bar and subsequent practice of his fession, his mili 
duty, wherein conspicuous bray . promotion and hi 
Congressional service. * a 
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In speaking of the dead, intimate association alone qualifies one 
to discuss those attributes of personality which, after all, make 
the man as we know him. Iregret that fortune did not favor me 
with such relationship to Mr. DANFORD. But his public worth as 
a soldier, a citizen, and statesman is known of men, and I wish to 
place on record my tribute to one who was prominent in many 
walks of life, and each illumined by his purity of purpose and 
deed and his consecrated devotion to duty. s was a well-rounded 
life, and when the inexorable summons came it found him in the 
service of his State and country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a wise course which the Federal Congress pur- 
sues in suspending its strict legislative functions to review the 
lives and public services of Senators and Representatives who die 
while in the discharge of their official duties. In honoring them 
honor is reflected upon itself. It furnishes to the youth of the 
country lessons in 3 and public and private virtue which 
are all the more forceful in that they are 5 rather than 

recept. The study of such lives gives inspiration to many toil- 
ing beneath oppressive burdens and directs the efforts of the liv- 
ing generation, as it will of generations to come, to higher and 
nobler aims. ? 

Especially is this true in a 8 the institutions of our 
own, where titles of nobility and hereditary rank are unknown. 
In repudiating the divine right of kings, the wise forefathers 
also disavowed the superiority of selected strains of blood. And 


- go the life of everyone who, from the ranks of what the immortal 


Lincoln termed the common people, rose to eminence in public 
life or private station stimulates to better endeavor the youth of 
our 8 In this category Mr. DANFORD’s life stands preemi- 
nent, 

Mr. Speaker, death affords a vast field for philosophic study 
and historical research. It is a subject so infinite that the finite 
mind, whether endowed in abundance or favored in less fortu- 
nate 3 has never reached a conclusion which dissipated 
doubt. But with the faith that is in us, it is sweet to believe that 
on some favored shore the hosts assemble in eternal ce. 

Lorenzo DANFORD lived a Christian life and died a Christian 
death. In every relation of life he did his duty as an enlightened 
2 dictated and a quickened ju ent approved. On the 
anniversary of his birthday, when he had attained the three-score 
and ten years allotted to man, hé fell asleep. 

„Well done, thon good and faithful servant; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 


On the Late Garret A. Hobart. 


HON. MARTIN H. GLYNN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1900. 


The House ha under consideration the following resolutions: 
“ Resolved, That the House has received with profound sorrow the intelli- 
nce of the death of GARRET A. HOBART, late Vice-President of the United 


tes. 
“ Resolved, That the business of the House be suspended in order that the 
public services and private virtues of the deceased may be appropriately 


commemorated. 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to communicate these 
resolutions to the Senate.“ 

Mr. GLYNN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In behalf of a number of my fellow-Democratic 
Congressmen from New York State, I lay a laurel wreath at the 
door of the tomb of GARRET A. HOBART. My words but echo 
their thoughts; their thoughts but refiect the feelings of their 
hearts; their heart-feelings but mirror forth the opinions and be- 
liefs of the American people, Mine was not the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the distinguished’statesman whose mem- 
ory we revere to-day. Had it been, I would feel myself better 

ualified to speak the eulogy which I am about to utter, but pub- 
lic men live in their works as authors live in their books and as 
artists abide in their pictures—there to be the subject forever of 
discussion at the pens of writers, the tongues of speakers, and the 
minds of critics. .No one living to-day had a personal acquaint- 
ance with Jefferson, Shakespeare, of Michael Angelo, yet who liv- 
ing to-day in this broad land can be said to be unacquainted with 
Angelo, Shak e, and Jefferson, who live, though dead? In 
the analogy of this thought lies my reason for uttering the follow- 
ing sentiments of respect, shared in common by my Democratic 
conferees, 

To voice a proper description of GARRET A. HOBART would be 
to delineate the last four years of the political history of the United 
States, to epitomize the political incidents of the State of New 
Jersey for a decade at least, and to narrate many chapters in the 
commercial annals of the upbuilding of American commerce and 


the fostering of American manufacturing. However much one 
may differ with the political 8 advocated by the late Vice- 
President, he must confess that in the workings of his own per- 
sonal career, in the undertakings of his legal profession, andin the 
consummation of his business plans, GARRET A. HOBART was a con- 
structor and not a destroyer. Most men die without creating; few 
die without destroying. He has lived well upon the tombstone 
of whose grave can be carved the verity, ‘‘ Herein lieth a man whe 
was a creator and not a destroyer.” In his tribute President Mc- 
Kinley paid as grand a eulogy to the memory of Garret A. 
3 as man could utter when in his last message to Congress 
e said: 

His private life was pure and elevated, while his public career was ever 
distinguished by large consol „Stainless integrity, and exalted motives. He 
has been removed from the high office which he honored and-dignified, but 
his lofty character, his devotion to duty, his honesty of purpose, and noble 
virtues remain with us asa priceless legacy and example. 

In the life of Garret A. Hopart can be found the lesson that 
inspiration comes of working every day. He, as much as an 
other man of his time, has given proof that genius is encompass 
in the ability of doing a hard day’s work and doing it on ever. 
working day inthe year. He did all things well because he di 
all things intensely. He had learned that in things where the 
heart is not, the hand is never powerful. From his life we learn 
that greatness flows not from chance, nor from a mere happy com- 
bination of events, but simply from the magic of unwavering de- 
termination, clear apprehension, and ceaseless toil. GARRET A. 
HOBART became a man because he possessed these qualifica- 
tions and because they enabled him to fill great occasions. He had 
the abilities, the dence, and the stamina to meet momentous 
occasions, and therefore such occasions Marked him and called 
him to be what the successes of his abilities, confidence, and 
stamina would make him. Jackson, Lincoln, Clay, Blaine, and 
Tilden all drew their greatness from this same fountain head; aye, 
more, all the great master spirits, all the founders and lawgivers 
of empires, all the defenders of the rights of men, all the upbuild- 
ers of the tness of a nation, are made by these same laws, 

It is fitting that we should pause in the rushings of our work-a- 
day world to pay tribute to a man who, by the sheer force of ability, 
carved his way from a man with the hoe” to be the occupant of the 
seat of the Vice-Presidency of the United States. Only from the 
facts of a life like this is composed substantial thought. All other 
thought is mere tion, mathematical phil v. a puncture 
by the rapier of probability into the clouds of guess-land, It is 
well that we should pause and reflect upon the incidents of sucha 
life, because, when events daily increase in the growing magni- 
tude of a nation like ours, history becomes a dwarf and passes 
into biography and there is need in the rapidity of national ad- 
vancement for the microscope to be placed on 3 son 
of the Government, so that he ma seen in his true grandeur 
and taken at his true worth, To the student the life of Garret 
A. Horart must drive home the fact that glory is only a furrow 
in the dust, but at the same time it can not help teaching that it 
is worth while to stamp that dust under foot, so as thereon to 
leave an impression by which the world and posterity may know 
that we have once journeyed along the road of life. 

Some one has said that death transforms an opponent into a 
friend. Ina political sense this can not be said to apply to the 
man whose loss we mourn to-day. Even his hardest political op- 

ments never allowed the smoke of the fiercest 8 battles 

blind their vision as to the sterling worth of HonaRr. They 
recognized that in Jalas; as in war, the test men are those 
who never capitulate. They realized that while men of different 
poea faiths differ as to everything on earth, they may some 

y be united in what is er than everything mundane, in what 
embraces the sum total of life and thought——the arms of Provi- 
dence. History teaches us that as great men see the right more 
rightly than small or mediocre minds, so they see the false more 
falsely. The knowl of this fact brings to oppona in poli- 
tics a brotherhood and a manliness that almost deify differences 
of opinion and sweeten the acrimonies of opposition. . 

From a farmer's son GARRET A. Hopart worked his way 
through college and made himself a legal light of his State and a 
power in the politics of the nation. His ascendancy was like the 
atoms of the soiling charcoal that we little value, beconing by 
wise combinations and gradual arrangements the resplendent dia- 
mond which every eye ires, Grandly,indeed,in all the work- 
ings of his life did this son of the masses attest the fact that from the 
pure, untainted blood of the common people come the rulers of the 
world. Grandly did he perform his business functions for his 
associates, his official functions for his country, and accomplish 
pe which scores of mediocre minds contd neyer accomplish. 

pee of his native State loved him, his business associates 
loved him, his opponents respected him, and men are not wont to 


cherish so deeply that which is not deserving of their love and 
admiration. According to Edmund Burke— 

Reproach is concomitant with greatness; envy grows in a direct propor- 
tion with fame, and censure is the tax that every ik must pay the publio 
for being eminent. 
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In the main these assertions are true, but in the history of 
Garret A. Hogan is found the exception which proves the rule 
of their truthfulness. Throughout all his undertakings Mr. 
Hosart exercised an indomitable will to acquire and retain suc- 
cess. He found no joys in the intrigues of the wanton courtier; 
his heart was not wedded to the revels of pleasure; his soul always 
took flight beyond the ticklings of sense. With him one great 
goal was always in view and the desire to reach it was father of 
all his efforts. Such ambition hasserved the world in good stead. 
It has worked like the desire of the philosopher's stone on the 
chemists of old. The object of their search was truly a chimera, 
nevertheless it was picie of a real good in the shape of 
modern chemistry. like manner civilization owes inestimable 
advantages to such ambition as Hopart’s, though the honor which 
is the object of its joer may prove a will-o-the-wisp. It was 
the spur that goaded Hosart on from business triumph to busi- 
ness triumph, from office to office, only in the end to find him- 
self Vice-President and this country the richer for his ambi- 
tion. It is the motive power that has ever kept the wheel of 
pro; in motion and prevented the world from loitering on the 

toadvancement. Far be it from my intention to canonize 
Mr. Hosart. In his career he must have made some mistakes 
else he would not have been a man—but that man is the greatest 
who makes the fewest, and HoBart’s missteps are far outweighed 
by his many noble deeds and kind offices. In fact, to whatever 
ee may have been his we can apply the words of the 
et: 

po Motes in the sunshine, foam-bells on the ocean, 

Cloud shadows flitting oer the mountain’s 

His faults but marked the mighty play, the motion 

Of a grand nature in its grand unrest. 

To say that GARRET A. HOBART was an eloquent man would be 
to do injustice to the great men who have attained eminence by 
the arts of Demosthenes and the attributes of Cicero, and at the 
same time to make that assertion would be to cast a shadow of 
disrespect upon that grand instrument by which Mr. HOBART 
achieved distinction, that most potential of instruments within 
the grasp of man—personal influence. Those who carefully note 
the comparative value of lives in a community soon learn that the 
element which counts for most is that subtle thing called personal 
influence. In it there is something more potent than money or 

h, a mystic force which flows out from it and magnetizes all 
t come within its range. It is to the su man what fra- 
grance is to the flower, what light is to the lamp. It is part and 
parcel of his personality; yet it reaches outside and beyond him- 
self. That GARRET A, HOBART was endowed with this magnetic 
power in a remarkable degree is evinced from the facts stated in 
this House to-day by the gentleman who knew him well and knew 
him long. The value of this personal influence was greatly aug- 
mented by a great hnman sympathy and a massive manly sense, 
communicating to his associates and allies new life and energy, 
touching and unsealing in their breasts the springs of resolution 
and self-help, and flooding them with soul-cheer. 

Inlifethereisnothingexcept what we put in it. Inthefifty-three 
yearsof his life Garret A. HOBART crowded so much work, so many 
successes, so numerous duties as to merit from the American peo- 
ple that most eloquent tribute paid to Goethe by the Emperor of 
Germany when he met him and exclaimed: ‘‘ You are a man.” 
Michelet has gone intoraptures over the force of that compliment 
pee to the Care: German poet, and the American people may well 

pleased that there died in harness as the second highest official 
in the land a man who could well be called “a man.” From his 
generosity we know that he appreciated the fact that flowers fade 
without dew and light. From his amiable mality we aresure 
that he realized the imperishable truths that charity and love are 
the dew and light of the human heart. He was not of the pessi- 
mistic mind, which holds that while nations ascend in civilization, 
governments descend in administration. He was not of those 
who are constantly living in the dusk of the past, but rather one 
of those who by the light of the past purpose to see to it that the 
administration of governments keeps step with the civilization of 
nations. From the fate of Lot’s wife being turned into a statue 
of salt for — J back, he had garnered the determination to 
ress ever onward in accordance with the thought that he only 
ives who acts in the present and thinks of the future. 

Despite the millions and millions of people on earth, the world 
knows only two kinds of minds—minds that are metaphysical 

ure and simple and metaphysical only, and minds that are not. 
n Robespierre and St. Louis we have examples of the mere meta- 
ysical mind. Those that are not metaphysical are more or less 
atalistical. The minds that work out the most for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind are the minds that are not only metaphysical, 
but also reflective of their antithesis. In Charlemagne and St. 
A in we have the test examples of this sort of mind, while 
in Hopart it is duplicated in essence, though peters not in 
totality. It issuch a mind that makes man the ardent believer in 


the dispensations of an all-wise Providence, as the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania and the gentleman from New York, the leader of 
the majority, represent Mr. HOBART to have been. : 

In bis religious inclinations and political enthusiasm he must 
have been somewhat akin to Cardinal de Berulle. Students of 
French history will rememberthat when La Rochelle, under Louis 
XIII, resisted Richelieu so handsomely, Richelieu became fright- 
ened and wanted to effect a treaty. Cardinal de Berulle per- 
suaded Richelieu to deviate from this course on account of a cer- 
tain something, he knew not what, which he called trust in 
God.” Richelieu, a strong-minded man, made fun of him and in- 
solently asked De Berulle when God was to keep his promise. De 
Berulle replied with magnificent simplicity, “Iam without en- 
lightenment, but not without thoughts, and, since 1 command, I 
will tell them to you. I count on La Rochelle as I counted on the 
Island of Rhe. I expect success, not from the siege, nor from the 
assault, nor from the blockade, but from some prompt and unex- 
pected effort.” And so with HOBART; if he thought his cause was 
right, he was ready to fight to fight calmly, easily, diplomatically, 
so as to make little bluster and but few enemies, but confident that 
he must win, because hethought he hadright with him and because 
he believed that right would somehow win, even if it had to be 
helped from above by “a prompt and unexpected effort.” 

The political career of GARRET A. HOBART affords an interesting 
comparison between the politics of to-day and the politics of years 
ago. Cæsar Borgia was a giver of battles with poison. Bona- 

arte was a giver of battles with cannon. HOBART was a giver of 

attles with diplomacy, sagacity, and parliamentary etiquette, 
and so typifies the methods of the present as against the methods 
of the past, as found in Borgia and Napoleon in the olden days, 
when they were wont to destroy men so as not to destroy nations 
by allowing them to hurl themselves one against another. In 
those days personalities occupied the whole space of the political 
arena, masses none. In our day the masses are the unit of the 
political battle, personalities simply the kindling wood of a little 
enthusiasm. Battles took place then between prince and prince. 
A mere ordinary man was an obstacle, and was treated as such. 
That was called politics, and, bad as it was, for those who love 
humanity it was better than war. Politics then was a game be- 
tween elevated heads; now it is a contest between millionaire, 
lawyer, laborer, and men in eral,in which GARRET A, HOBART 
has proved that in the United States of America the son of a poor 
farmer can, by his own merit and his own ability, become a Cæsar 
of the purest type and a Napoleon in both finance and politics of 
the greatest influence. The lives of Cæsar Borgia and Napoleon 
show that murder and force were the instruments of success in 
the politics of olden days, The life of HOBART gives proof that 
the political triumphs of to-day are the victories of intellectual 
supremacy—not perhaps of one man, but of some party, some 
principle, as represented by supporters and champions. 

GARRET A. HOBART is no more. In the councils of his party 
there is a vacant chair; in the halls of our National Legislature 
there rei an air of mourning; in the business circles of the 
coun’ ere are being written resolutions of respect and memo- 
rials of condolence; but for all this sorrow there is consolation in 
the fact that while he lived he was a power among men; consola- 


tion in the knowledge that in honor of his memory the hand of 
History will write upon her everlasting tablets and beneath the 
name of GARRET A. HOBART: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mix'd in him. that Nature might stand u 
And say to all the world,. This was a man!” 


The Gage Resolution. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM D. DALY, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 19, 1900. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union on 
the pension appropriation bill— 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Itis not my intention to discuss the merits of the 
appropriation bill pending, but rather to take advantage of the 
. offered by Congress, sitting as a Committee of the 

ole, to discuss some features of the Gage resolution” and 
the answer of the Secretary thereto. 

All the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury in reference to 
the sale of the custom-house property in the city of New York 
were conferred by virtue of an act of Congress entitled “An act 
to supplement and amend an act entitled ‘An act for the erection 
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of a new custom-house in the city of New York, and for other 
p ,’” which act was approved March 2, 1899. 
Among other things it provided that— 


The Secretary of the 


Treasury is authorized and directed to sell at 8 
ee sale to the highest bi 00 
ess 


idder, after due advertisement. but for not 
He SOD tana ae Paced ta ete ee 
KA to deposit the proceeds of the sale, after payment of the usual incl ental 
expenses, in the United States Treasury. 

Contrary to the provisions of this act, the Secretary deposited 
the amount of the consideration, namely, $3,000,000 or more, in the 
National City Bank (the purchaser), withovt depositing it in 
the United States Treasury, as required by law, thus giving that 
bank the use of this money for an indefinite period. 

No other power was conferred or could be conferred except by 
these provisions, They were plain and explicit. There was noth- 
ing in the act or surrounding the act that in the least admitted of 
doubt, but it was a positive declaration that the proceeds of this 
sale should be deposited in the United States Treasury. If the 
money was to be deposited in any other place, such as a deposi- 
tary, I have no doubt the statute would have so declared. By 
what system of reasoning they could extend this act to mean a 
United States depositary named by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
I do not know. 

No better principle of law can be applied to this declaration of 
the statute than the principle in the American and lish Ency- 
clopedia of Law, volume 23, page 298, under the title ‘‘ Literal 
construction,” which says: 

It the law is clear and admits of but one Serre Deca is no room for 
construction. It is not allowable to interpret that Mes has no need of in- 


terpretation. In such a case any departure used would 
ustifiable assumption . l 


tom- 


0 
be an u ; egal power, and where the language is 
susceptible of but one meaning it must receive that meaning, although such 
construction leads to results that are absurd and mischievous. There can be 


no departure from the plain meaning of the statute on the grounds of its 
unwisdom or of public policy. 

The Secretary of the 55 to shield himself from his 
unlawful conduct by claiming that he acted by virtue of the pro- 
visions of section 5103 of the Revised Statutes, which is as follows: 


All national banking associations d ted for that purpose by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be de es of public money, 8 receipts 
from under such regulations as — be prescri the Secre- 
tary; and they may also ha employe as cial agents of the Government; 
and they shall perform all such reasonable duties as de taries of public 
moneys and cial agents of the Government as may them. 
The agen TA of the Treas uire th: ted 


he talent 
of the Government. And eve 
—.— pille 5 association issued, Which has been paid into the 
Government ‘or internal revenue or for loans or 

77 ͤ aer iida p eei oerke ie 

e esignate depositaries an posit therein public 
moneys, but it can not be insisted that this general power con- 
fe by the statute on the Secretary superseded the di- 
rection of the act of 1899, namely, that the money should be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States. Depositaries of 
the United States were created for the convenience of the Treasury 
Department. In this particular instance the mandatory provision 
of the statute was not for the convenience of the Treasurer, but a 
mandate upon him that this money should be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Under the rule of construction cited in the English Encyclopedia 
of Law there could be no escape from his duty in the premises. If 
the Congress of the United States meant that he should have de- 
posited the money in a depositary, they would have said so, but 
when they said it must be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, it recognized an existing institution which is in reality the 
only anentinstitution of the Government for the safe-keeping 
of public moneys. 

It is contended by the Secretary of the Treasury, and he insists 
that he is sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as wellas by the Solicitor-General of the United States, in the 
case of Coudert ex., etc., vs. United States, that the depositing in 
a national-bank depositary was payment into the Treasury of the 
United States. This contention can not be sustained, for the rea- 
sons I have heretofore stated. By the statute it was expressly 
commanded that the money should be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States, and under the act under which the Secretary 
of the Treasury attempts to justify himself public moneys are 

laced in 3 of the United States for the special p 

eclared in the act itself, namely, The safe-keeping and prompt 
payment of the public money deposited with them,” thereby cre- 
ating the national banks as mere disbursing agents of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to honor checks or such drafts asmight 
be drawn upon them in order to expedite the business of the Gov- 
ernment instead of forcing the creditors of the Government to 
attend upon the Treasurer or subtreasurer of the United States. 

No other porer was conferred or intended to be conferred by 
this act, and the depositing of the money received from the sale 


w. 
-| ing out of the election of 1896. 


of the custom-house property in the National City Bank to meet 
the stringency of the money market in Wall street was illegaland 
a departure from that which was authorized bylaw. There is no 
law that contemplates that the Secretary of the Treasury can use 
the funds of the Government to assist any national bank or banks, 
Each bank must stand on its own bottom, and each bank must so 
conduct its affairs that conditions will not exist which will place 
the institution on any other basis than a sound one. It would be 
strange insistment, indeed, if in times of panic or financial disas- 
ter the Treasurer of the United States could use an arbitrary dis- 
cretion to come to the assistance of any national bank. 

In the face of this mandatory statute that the money should be 

laced in the Treasury of the United States, I have no hesitancy 
declaring that if the bank had failed during the period that this 
money was in its possession the Secretary of the 1 would 
have Poke personally responsible, or he would have been liable for 
the MSRP riation of the po funds. [Applause] When a 
man undertakes to depart from the strict letter of the law, he 
being a public officer, he must abide by the co uences which 
attend that act of misfeasance or nonfeasance in office. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury can say, now that no serious consequences 
have resulted from his act, “I did it for the public good.” What 
would his answer be had the contrary result FENES and during 
this mome panie the bank had gone under and the public money 
with it? you think that before a court or jury of his peers he 
could say, I did it for the public good?” In that case he would 
clearly be held for criminal misconduct and the law would be in- 
voked. The statute must be construed strictly, and his failure to 
deposit the money as required by law would be his criminal act. 
This was a specific statute enacted for a specific purpose, and every 
uirement of that act must be carried into effect so that its letter 

and its spirit shall be o $ 

Mr. Chairman, I have looked in vain to find some excuse for the 
conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury. There is not a man 
sitting on this side of the Chamber who would reflect upon or 
unduly criticise the conduct of a public official if the facts did not 
warrant it, or if there was a reasonable doubt as to his misconduct 
in office; but when I read his answer to the inquiry of the House 
and the circumstances surrounding the d iting of these moneys 
in the National City Bank, Iam impelled to say that the motive 

hich actuated him was a desire to pay political obligations grow- 
[Applause.] You need go no fur- 
ther to reach this conclusion than to read what is known as the 
ji pens letter,” dated at New York, June 5, 1897, which is as 
‘ollows: 

My DEAR Mr. GAGE: The National City Bank of this city, of which I re- 
cently became vice-president uxor the consolidation of the business of 
the National with it, is one of the banks designated as a United States 
àe tory, and I write to request that in any change which may be made 
under the Administration we may not be distur in this t. We 
would like to remain a United States de tary as at present. course 
the bank is very strong, and if you will © the pains to look at our list of 
directors you will see that we also have very great political claims in view 
of what was done during the canvass of last year. 
Yours, very truly, A. P. HEPBURN. 
Hon. Lyman J. GAGE, 
United States Treasury, Washington, D. C. : 

Here is a bold, flagrant bid to remain a United States depos- 
itary, and the reason urged is political claims in view of what 
was done in the canvass of last year!” It means that this bank 
or the directors of this bank had aided in creating a corruption 
fund to bribe the American voter. It means that the board of 
directors of this bank violated the law, and for their part in its 
5 they demand recognition at the hands of the ublican 
party. 

If Mr. Gage had been adequate to the occasion, or had it not 
been true as stated in the letter that they had aided the Repub- 
lican party financially, he would have hurled back the suggestions 
contained therein with all the scorn, dignity, and contempt that 
an honest public official would have done when such improper 
suggestions were made. 

can notrefrain, Mr. Chairman, from further calling attention to 
some of the correspondence bearing upon this subject, which I 
will now read: 
OCTOBER 23, 1897. 

DEAR SIR: I have expressed a preference for your institution as the origi- 
nay 1 1 8 and distributer of the fund [the $52,000,000 from the Union 

Le . 

05 ion of hope that a suitable portion of 
thet tung Vit de legt ith the — e length of time bs offer a 
reasonable profit, I can only say that, while we can fle promises 
in that direction, the purpose we have in Metis ant i na banks for the fund 
+ * + will induce us to ce wise diagre 


uary L 
A. P. HEPBURN, | 


L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 


OCTOBER 30, 1897. 
DEAR SIR: I note with pleasure the contents of your letter received this 
morning, with reference to the length of time which these deposits will be 


allowed to 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
Hon. Lyman J. GAGE. 
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NOVEMBER 10, 1897. 
Stn: In compliance with the request contained in your letter of the 29th 
Bank $ hereby designated a depository of public moneys especialy to re 
ere a de ry o mone 
ive di only on account proceeds of the sale of ths nion Pacific 
L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 
VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL CITY [STANDARD OIL] BANK. 
ra APRIL II, 1898. 
Srr: I have toacknowl the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant, in 
which is e u wish that the remainder of the deposits on account of 
the Unten c Railroad C 
in New York City until July, and to inform you that due notice will be given 
von as to time and amount of proposed withdrawals, should any be required 
‘ore the time mentioned in your letter. 
L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 
VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL CITY BANK. 


Sin: This is to advise you that it is the intention of the Department to 
t ot er gf the United States on account of 
with the several deposito- 
* Accordingly t. w on your 
each week for that amount (10 per cent of its holdings), beginning Wednes- 
day, December 28, 1898. 
O. L. SPAULDING, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
CASHIER NATIONAL CITY BASE. 
FEBRUARY 25, 1899. 
Dran Mn. STILOMAN: It is probable that by the 15th of March the Treas- 
ury Department will realize an advance payment of $12,000,000 or thereabouts 
on account of the Central Pacific Railway. In view of your su; ion that 
you would qualify to take any deposits on that account tthe ent 
might goes 8 Page iy ou, I now write to ry a Leon gaa you will be 
disposed to put up nds required and accept the depos 
LYMAN J. GAGE. 


The New York World, commenting on these letters, says: 


These letters show, first, how completely Mr. fell in with the scan- 
dalous su on of the Hepburn letter; second, how easily the Standard 
Oil crowd pursuaded him to leave large Rar gr of Government money with 
them when his intention had been to withdraw them; third, how he gaye 
them valuable tips as to the length of time they could keep the Government 
money to speculate in Wall street ‘call loans;” and fourth, how Gage had no 
ee. arranged to close up this first big favor than he had a second one to 
offer. 

It would have been better had the writer of these letters ad- 
monished the recipients to burn them, and my country might 
have been spared the humiliation of haying the misconduct of its 
re F the Treasury paraded before the civilized world. 

use, 

l This a notorious fact that during the Presidential election of 
1896 the Republican party subsidized and bribed the press, and 
the channels of money were opened in this country as well as 
from abread, and poured into the Republican canvass in order 
that the honest of the people might be defeated and the power 
of the ee party perpetuated, It is a sad commentary 
upon the degeneracy of the times under blican Administra- 
tion that men occupying the high positions that Mr. Hepburn and 
the directors of this banking institution do can flaunt their wicked- 
ness, and the Republican party in the Congress of the United 
States dare not offer or concede an investigation to inquire into 
all the transactions referred to in the resolution of inquiry. Dur- 
ing all of this criticism on the conduct of Mr, Gage, in the press 
and on the floor of the House and Senate, not one in the Repub- 
lican party has dared to defend his conduct or insist upon a full 
and free opportunity toinvestigate, that Mr, might be placed 
on the witness stand and cross-examined, that the facts might be 
laid bare to the American people as to whether or not he was 
actuated by an honest motive or desired to pay tribute to those 
i i ect the means by which the American ballot might be 
ed. - 
have heard it said that the Hepburn letter would not have been 
disclosed in the correspondence if Mr, Gage had not been honest 
in this transaction—that he might have secreted or prevented its 
production. True it is, he might have done all this, and I charge 
that it was an oversight on his part; that he never intended it to 
be disclosed, and its production in Congress is only another evi- 
dence of the truthfulness of that old „Murder will out.“ 
No person ever committed a crime who did not believe after its 
perpetration he would be free from detection, but he always left 
a trail behind him or some evidence of his guilt, and at the time 
he thonght he was safest and most free from suspicion, it was 
then his guilt was made apparent and his detection sure. So,me 
thinks, this is only one of those accidental trails which has laid 
bare the infamy of this transaction. The American people and 
the American press are demanding a full and complete answer to 
these accusations, and this persistent effort on your part toshield 
the Secretary by answering that his reply is complete in itself with- 
out inquiry will not do it. We charge Mr. Gage with miscon- 
duct in office, and we insist he shall make a true, full, and com- 

plete answer to these allegations, 


Trade of Puerto Rico, 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W. STEELE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STEELE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Two years ago our friends on the other side of 
this Chamber were clamoring loudly for war, jeering at the 
majority because we were waiting until the President had ex- 
hausted all reasonable means to relieve by p diplomacy the 
distress and suffering of the inhabitants of Cuba, knowing that 
he was at the same time, with all the resources at his command, 
making alsolutely necessary preparations for war if war must 
come. 

You have been pursuing a waiting policy 

Said Mr. Norton of Ohio, upon this floor on March 81, 1898. 

Your President is waiting, and you are waiting now, while the worst flo- 
tilla that ever started out under the flag of any nation is pushing its nose 
toward the city of New York, and may throw their shells into New Orleans. 
Waitin your im } Wait in your cowardice; wait in the humility and 
in the patience of greed and avarice; wait with the blush of shame indelibly 
stamped on your brows forever. 

Only one thing is certain— 

Said Mr. Lentz, of Ohio, on April 7, 1898— 
and that is that the stock bler is very busy and prosperous, while all true 
Americans are humiliated, and the flag is without honor. Our sailors are 
impatient; our soldiers are indignant; our wives and mothers and daughters 
are weeping in sympathy with the mothers and sisters of 26 murdered 
American seamen. 

These are only sample echoes from the inconsiderate and unrea- 
sonable clamor Agri for political purposes in the midst of a grave 
national crisis. A very few of our friends on this side listened to 
it. The rest of us were willing to trust to the wisdom and the 
patriotism of the President, and we were not disappointed. 

When the President had exhausted all honorable means to avert 
war and gave the si in an incredibly short time the troops 
we had were called into action. The on began its long trip 
around the Horn to join the squadron on Atlantic coast; ships 
we had been buying for the purpose while gentlemen on this floor 
were crying out that the President was inactive were transformed 
into transports, nese and supply boats; our war ships were 
manned to their complement and cleared for action, Volun- 
teers responded readily to a call, were organized, equipped, and 
trained, and with our scattered regulars were ordered to the sea- 
board or into camps from which they could easily be called to the 
national defense. Co: stores of the greatest variety and 


the best goat ever furni to the soldiers of any country were 
bountifully supplied. 
Our Asiatic Squadron, under Commodore Dewey, sailed to Ma- 


nila Bay and carried out the President’s order to capture or destroy 
the Spanish fleet, Manila was within our Den an army was dis- 
patched across the Pacific to cooperate with Dewey, and in a short 
time Manila and the Philippines were ours. Our squadrons on 
the Atlantic maintained a successful blockade of Cuban and 


army to Cu usports 
probably had never been to sea. They were tumbled ashore in 
the heat, rain, and mud of Cuba. Without 8 time for rest 
or recuperation, they were ordered into battle, and at El Caney, 
San Juan, and Santiago drove the any before them until the 
Spanish army surrendered. The Spanish fleet, which had been 
training its guns on our soldiers, sailed out of Santiago Harhor 
and was destroyed by our squadron under Sampson and Schley, 
or Schley and Sampson, as you prefer. The fall of Santiago was 
followed by the surrender of the Spanish forces in Cuba to Gen- 
eral Shafter and those in Puerto Rico to General Miles, 

A magnificent record! Such a one as every lover of heroic 
See honor; of which every lover of his country must be 
prou è 

Spanish domination in the Western Hemisphere came to an end. 
It has disappeared, never to return. In view of all this, why do 
we not all join in praising, in encouraging, and in holding up the 
hands of our Commander in Chief, the ident of the United 
States? Why, before the smoke of battle had cleared away, gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House had commenced their cries of 


derision and dissatisfaction—‘‘embalmed beef,” “imperialism, 
“emperor,” and “king.” I donot wish to believe that in your 
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hoaria you feel the sentiments you utter or applaud when uttered 
y others. 
“You know that the President is an able, honest, kind-hearted 


man, and that he has the very best interests of the country at 
heart. His responsibilities did not end with the elimination of 
Spanish domination in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 
Those in the Orient whom we had wrested from Spanish oppres- 
sion turned against us without the shadow of excuse, and fired 
upon our soldiers. Your position is that Dewey should have sailed 
away when he had destroyed the Spanish fleet, leaving men, women, 
and children, whose means of defense he had destroyed, to the 
mercy of an enraged and half savage people. Oh, no; I do not 
care whether or not Aguinaldo was or had been our ally. When 
he ordered his soldiers to fire upon ours—to charge our lines, ex- 
pecting to kill our men or drive them off—it was the duty of the 
commander of our army to strike back and to pursue Aguinaldo 
and his followers until the last hostile in arms had surrendered 
or was captured or killed. 

The Army and the Navy have about finished their work, have 

rformed their duty gloriously, and have given no excuse for 

erision or disgraceful antagonism upon this floor or elsewherein 
this country. Iam glad that I do not remember to have heard a 
soldier on your side of the House join in the unseemly clamor, 

My information is that Cuba is better off, commercially and 
socially, than she has eyer been before, and will within a few 
months be in condition to organize a ‘‘safe and stable government 
of her own.” Puerto Rico is in a deplorable condition, and is en- 
titled to our best consideration. She has not only been a long and 

atient sufferer from misrule, but in August last was swept ca a 
farticans which killed 3,000 of her people, razed their humble 
huts to the ground, and destroyed the crops, thus not only depriv- 
ing the owners of the farms of the means of relieving distress, but 
destroying the coffee industry, in which a large majority of the 

le in the country are employed. ; 

They are thus left without employment and without any other 
means of securing the necessaries of life. Their coffee trees were 
stripped of the buds and leaves, and the trees that shaded the 
plants were torn down. Acres upon acres of land slid down the 
mountain sides in great landslides. It will take two years before 
the owners of farms in Puerto Rico will be able to take care of them- 
selves or the laborers. The old-fashioned sugarhouses through- 
out the island, largely out of use on account of onerous taxation, 
were blown down, so that it will be impossible to work the cane 
if the acreage could be increased. That the acreage devoted to 
tobacco culture will be increased there seems to be little doubt, 
but not tosuch an extent as will greatly relieve the distress of 
the Ei poor by employment the present season. 

By = e special report of the Bureau of Statistics we are in- 
formed— 

That there is not a single school building on the island, and that 
fully nine-tenths of the people of the island can neither read nor 


write; 

That throughout the entire island there is a horde of office seek- 
ers whose ies consume nearly all the taxes collected; 

That there are only seven roads worthy of the name on the 
island—two good ones and five moderately so; 

That in the coffee country there are no roads—only bridle paths 
for pack trains; and 
at it is said to be the most densely populated country on the 
globe—about 300 18 to the square mile (while in Illinois there 
are but 63 and in Indiana 61 to the square mile). 

About 200,000 of its population live in cities and villages. In 
San Juan, for instance, the wealthier class live in the upper stories 
of the houses on the principal streets and the poorer people are 
huddled together in the basements. 

A few yards of cotton cloth for the adults and nothing for the 
children meet their principal requirements for clothing. 

Bananas and other tropical fruits, with very little rice, flour, or 
beans, constitute their food supply. : 

They have not now either the rice, flour, or beans, excepting it 
be paid for by charitable donations or out of the Treasury of the 
United States, and can not hope to have for some time to come; 
hence we must provide for them. How best to do it? É 

Our Democratic friends propose to give them free trade with the 
United States, which means tons upon tons of sugar and tobacco, 
now in the hands of well-to-do people or torson the island, 
shall come into the United States and they receive all the differ- 
ence in price, about $1.60 per hundred pounds on the average, in- 
stead of $1.20, as proposed by the pending bill, this sugar and 
tobacco having been produced by miserably paid labor, and now 
destitute people, having no part of the benefits or profit. 

What are they to live on? Our Democratic friends offer them 
the Constitution, and while they would seem to sleep with it and 
make bread of it, the destitute of Puerto Rico are not used to it, 
and yet you insist they shall take it as the only sweet morsel you 
have to offer. You will, perhaps, visit the island and tell the 
poor people how much you loved the immortal Lincoln,” and 


how you hate the only Democratic President you remember, in 
forty years, or ever will, I hope. You will tell them what a great 
man General Miles was, what glorious promises he made, but you 
can not tell them that he was authorized to commit the Govern- 
ment or the Administration in any wise, or that attempting to do 
so was not born of presumption. To sustain your proposition for 
free trade you quote from the President's message of December 
5, wherein he said: 

Our plain duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States - 
and Puerto Rico and give her products free access to our markets. 

i you do not quote from the same message wherein he asks 


the regulation of tariff rates on merchandise imported from the island into 
the United States have careful consideration and action— 

thus 8 the power of Congress to regulate tariff be- 
tween the United States and Puerto Rico, and vice versa. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and I be- 
lieve nearly every member of the committee, agreed with the 
President as to what our plain duty was with reference to givin 
free access to Puerto Rican products to our markets by the aboli- 
tion of customs tariffs, The chairman introduced a bill proposing 
this as a remedy and providing ports of anay: dah etc. But 
we had not at that time consulted Hon. Henry K. Carroll, our 
special commissioner; Governor-General Davis; J. R. Latimer, a 
828 or George I. Finl ey; nor had the President whèn 

e sent his message tous on December 5 last. After hearing these 
gentlemen, your committee concluded that the revenue laws of 
the United States, applied to the island, would be difficult, if not 
impossible, of execution, and be onerous and burdensome to a very 
large proportion of the pon. 

his being so, the lan ders and commercial men being hope- 
lessly in debt, owing, it is estimated by the best obtainable figures, 
$50,000,000 „ pein of $40 peracreeven on the poor lands, 
devoted to the raising of coffee), your committee reported the bill 
under consideration as a means of temporary relief, to be in effect 
only until better conditions shall prevail. It does not take a dollar 
away from the Puerto Ricans; on the contrary, it puts every dollar 
collected in Puerto Rico from the United States and other coun- 
tries and every dollar collected from Puerto Rican importations 
into the United States in the hands of the President, to be used 
for the benefit of the people of the island. Against this generous 
and humane proposition our Democratic friends are bringing all 
their forces to bear. 

While they are on the floor delivering their speeches two of the 

mtlemen to whom I have referred—Mr. Latimer, a produce 

roker, representing large owners and controllers of the su 
and tobacco crop, and Mr. Finley, an ex-consul of Great Britain, 
and reported to be the largest producer of sugar on the island, 
though he claims to be only the second largest—are listening to 
them from the gallery with great satisfaction. Why? Because 
if the leaders of the Democracy are successful in their contention 
the sugar Mr. Finley has in store to send to the United States 
will be relieved of the duty instead of three-fourths of it; or, 
in other words, instead of having to pay $1.60 per hundred pounds, 
as he now does under the ‘ley tariff, or 40 cents, as he would 
have to pay under the pending bill, he will escape paying any- 
thing at all. Mr. Latimer represents his customers. I.do not 
blame these 1 it is a matter of business with them. 
But why should not persons who have accumlated large stocks of 
sugar and tobacco, produced by miserably paid labor, pay their 
fair proportion at least of the money it is nece: to contribute 
e re ibid the starving and destitute people of the island in which 
ey live 

It has been intimated that the sugar and tobacco trusts are to 
be helped by the 1 7 of the bill; yet no one has stated how it 
wouldor could do so. I do not see any possible way for the sugar, 
tobacco, or any other trust to get any advantage out of it. On 
the other hand, the committee is informed that large stocks of 
tobacco are held by speculators in Puerto Rico, and the owners 
have been anxiously waiting for free trade before bringing it into 
our markets. The Democratic contention is that it should come 
free of duty; this bill, as I have before said, provides that it shall 
pay 25 per cent of the rates fixed by the Dingley law, and that 
every dollar so paid, as in the case of sugar, shall go into the 
hands of the President to be expended for the relief of the suffer- 
ing poor of the island. 

A general application of our internal-reyenue laws in Puerto 
Rico at the present time seems impossible—first, because all over 
the island, in little neighborhoods, there are poor men who roll 
cheap cigars and cigarettes for consumption in these communities, 
The use of tobacco is a of their very nature. 

In many portions of the island rum is manufactured out of mo- 
lasses very cheaply, at from 10 to 85 cents per gallon, and it is in 
common though moderate use. My information is that it seems. 
to be a necessity, and when you take into account the fact that 
only about one-fifth of the population have ever worn a pair of 
shoes, and that a very large proportion have for their wardrobe 
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only a shirt, it is not very surprising that they hanker“ fora 
little rum and tobacco. 

Where nearly all the people use these articles, where there are 
no roads, and where stillhouses, even of the Kentucky or Ten- 
nessee moonshine variety, are unnecessary, it is not believed that 
it would be possible to at present enforce our revenue laws, and 
that it will be as well to wait a year or so at least before attempt- 
ing to do so. 

f this bill shall be enacted into law, and I think it ongltt to be, 
as a temporary relief measure, schoolhouses will begin to dot the 
island, sy. seed Ha wc will be omnes: roads will be constructed, 
fair wages may be secured with which to buy A food, a 
greater proportion of the population will be enabled to wear shoes 
and shirts an ever before, and the people of the island will be 
started on the high road to American citizenship, with all that 
citizenship implies. k ; 

I am not clamorous for a gon variety of population than we 
have; have sympathized with and voted for conservative laws re- 
stricting immigration; but when uneducated and unclothed but 
tractable people shall by the arbitrament of the sword come with 
territory acquired by us, does anyone believe, whatever his views 
may be on the Constitution, that it is not better for us to improve 
and elevate them than it is to turn them away and say, ‘‘ I would 
like to help you, but the Constitution will nos ieee me to do s0,” 
flexible as it has been construed to be, framed though it was for 
the betterment of mankind? 

There are only three ways out of the difficulty that I am aware 
of. One is to repudiate them; another, 8 a direct appropriation 
from the h Sed the United States for their relief; the last, 
and I believe the , is the legislation proposed in this bill. 

As to its constitutionality I am quite content to rely upon the 

inion of many of our test jurists and lawyers, including the 

esident of the United States. 


Trade of Puerto Rico. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN OC. BELL, 


OF COLORADO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BELL said: ; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The legal status of this bill has been exhaust- 
ively discussed, and I desire only to make a few simple suggestions 
as to the apparent legerdemain and deceptive scene shifting being 
played here by the majority. 

I will venture to assert that no such trimming, changing of 
positions, self-stultifications, contradictory statements, illogical 
and untenable conclusions, and almost physical coercion of mem- 
bers to vote against their conviction can be found in the past 
history of this Government. 

Our first obligation began when General Miles with his splendid 
army invaded this little island and issued his proclamation to the 
inhabitants, promising them that— 

Puerto Rico under the American 2 Nn enjoy the same privileges and 
the same immunities as the citizens of the different States and Territories. 

This is followed up by our peace commissioners in Paris making 
the demand for and receiving the island of Puerto Rico as a war 
indemnity. 

The President, in his annual message, said: 

It must be borne in mind that since the cession Puerto Rico has been de- 
nied the principal markets she had long enjoyed, and our tariffs haye been 
continued against her pronen as when she was under the Spanish sover- 
eignty. The markets of Spain are closed to her products exe 
to which the commerce of all nations is subjected. * + + 5 
is to abolish all custom tariffs between the United States and Puerto R 
and give her products free access to our markets. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee introducedin 
this House a bill in pursuance of the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent for free trade with this little territory (about the size, terri- 
torially, of my county). 

The tobacco growers of Ohio, Connecticut, New York, andsome 
of the other States, also the president of the sugar-beet growers, 
assailed his measure with great vigor. Heas vigorously defended 
it. Hon. SERENO E. Payne, ch: an of the Ways and Means 
3 in a letter to W. H. Curtis, Palmyra, N. Y., January 

, Said: 

ecepting it erto Rico) we cut off their market with Spain and with 


Ina 
Cuba, in both of which countries there is now a high protective duty, which 
is absolutely prohibitive, so far as Puerto Rico is concerned. Puerto Rico 


erto 
XXII—3 


produces 000 tons of sugar. * We last year imported 1,340,000 tons. 
gu — ron ld not bend drop in the bucket. 


does not seem to affect the 3 ura y “#038 
is ours without a dissenting voice anywhere. * * è A free admission of 
her products to the United States, which is now accorded toevery other State 
and Ferrito and to Alaska, not organized intoa Territory, would give her 
relief. It not hurt us. [ am heartily in favor of extending this 
relief to Puerto Rico. 

In afew days after this gallant defense of free trade with Puerto 
Rico, the same SERENO E. PAYNE reports a tariff bill for Puerto 
Rico. Mr, PAYNE, in his report, says: 

The representatives of the beet-sugar industry who ap before the 
committee stated that the admission of 1 K free of duty from Puerto Rico, 
8 the product be doubled, would work no injury to the beet · sugar 

And shows that the tobacco imports will not injure the tobacco 

owers, but insists on his bill as a revenue producer for Puerto 

ico. The Governor-General and the 5 generally of 
Puerto Rico with scorn and contempt deny their desire for any 
such measure and insist upon free trade and a local taxation. 
They give their freedom from any national indebtedness and their 
history in buying and freeing their slaves as an evidence of 
heir present ability to take care of themselves. The public has 
a right to a more tangible reason for this measure than has been 
ven up to this time. Here we have the glaring spectacle of 
waii on the west, with a population of Chinese, Japanese, 
South Sea Islanders, and only 8,000 Caucasian inhabitants, pro- 
ducing 240,000 tons of su; per annum and other products in 
proportion, brought in without duty by Claus Spreckels and afew 
other sugar magnates, and this little island right at our doors, 
with 800,000 Caucasian population and only producing about 
60,000 tons of sugar per annum and other things in proportion, 
and a revenue burden is put upon their commerce. One power is 
weak, without great political influence, hence is crushed; the other 
is owned by a few erican syndicates, and they bring in five 
times the stuff, raised by Chinese labor free. This is what is 
known in political parlance as influence. i 

The result will be our Pee will so depress values in Puerto 
Rico that the sugar and tobacco dicates will go in and buy 
their lands for a trifle, stock them with slave labor, and then put 
their products on the same duty basis as Hawaii. This bill will 
fortunately give ned sg le some idea of the ultimate object of the 
mad e of gr his element does not want these islands 
under the Constitution because they want the slavery system now 
in operation in Hawaii, which is but little better than that in the 
United States before the war. 

It has been falsely asserted time and again that the minority ap- 
proved of the Philippine purchase, and as evidence the vote of the 
minority is cited on the $20,000,000 appropriation. 

Now, what are the facts? The President, through his commis- 
sioners, made a treaty with Spain in the Sermar SA agreeing to 
pay Soan $20,000,000 for the sovereignty of the Philippines; sub- 
mitted the same to the Senate, and it was confirm y the Sen- 
ate, which made it a law of the land, and the $20,000,000 a legal 
debt against the Government. When the bill was presented to 
the Appropriation Committee the whole committee regarded the 
$20,000,000 as a fixed debt under the confirmed treaty, and the 
minority of the Appropriation Committee offered the following 
amendment: 

That by the ratification of the treaty of with Spain it is not intended 
to eo te the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands into citizenship of 
the Uni States, and the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise permanent sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 
said islands, and asserts its determiration, when a stable And independent 
government shall have been erected in said islands, entitledj in the judgment 

States, to recognition as such, to transfer to 


of the Government of the United 
said government, upon terms which shall be reasonable and just. all rights 


under the cession by Spain, and thereupon to leave the government 
and control of said islands to the people thereof. 

This was asem piad io be moved on the floor of the House by 
Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, at the time of the appropriation, but 
Mr. CANNON, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
under the rules would not permit a vote on the resolution. 

The Democrats generally stated that they voted the appropria- 
tion, not because they approved of the treaty, but because the 
treaty-making pawe had agreed with Spain to a pay the $20,000,000, 
and the Senate had confirmed the treaty, making the $20,000,000 
a fixed debt of the United States due to Spain. 

It has been stated here that Mr. Bryan approved of the $20,000,- 
000, Many Democrats and many Populists advocated the paying 
of the $20,000,000 as the 1 te and most humane way to extin- 
poun all claims of ppan to the islands, and then Mr. Bryan and 

emocrats and Populists generally insisted, and always have in- 
sisted, that we should treat the Phili ippines just as we pledged 
ourselves to treat the Cubans. We insisted that we might aid 
them in establishing a stable government, get a favorable trade 
arrangement with them, let them pay us back what we had paid 
for their freedom, to protect them against the encroachments of 
any hostile power, but always giving them complete local self- 
government. 
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There is a manifest attempt to conceal the purpose of the bill. 
It is not for protection, because the committee shows their prod- 
ucts will not affect the price of ours if let in on a free-trade basta: 
The committee insists that it is purely a revenue measure, but no 
one conversant with what has occurred here and the protests of the 

ple of Puerto Rico believes that suchis the object. Then what 


isthe object? It is to deceive the American voter in the fall cam- 
aign. It is to conceal from view the ultimate p se of the 
ublican party. It is a conglomerate measure, which does not 
confine the Republican party to any definite policy, and will give 
it leeway to claim that no policy has been adopted by Congress 
and to leave the whole subject in the dough, as in the past, until 
the fall campaign is over. Then they will satisfy the greed of 
the speculator in defiance of public opinion or the rights of the 
citizens of these islands. 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 


There is no constitutional difficulty as to the a of terri „and 
whether, when sogno it mgy be taken into the Union by the Constitution 


as it now stands, become a question of expediency.—Letter of Thomas 


Jefferson to Albert Gallatin. 
SPEECH 
HON. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 15, 1900. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
the logiaia ra, executive; and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 20, 1901, and for er purposes 

Mr. BOUTELL of Ilinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I thank the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Moopy] for his distinguished consideration, and the least that I 
can doin recognition of his courtesy is to assure him that in any 
use that I shall make of his time I shall not say a word about 
the pending bill. aeons 

Everyone who listened to the debates in this Chamber two years 
ago must have been impressed, during the last monthor six weeks, 
in following the discussions here, with the great change that has 
come over the sentiments of the minority in this Chamber. 

Two years ago this Hall resounded with denunciations of the 
financial policy of the Republican party. Utter ruin for the 
country and abject misery for all the people were predicted as 
the inevitable results that were to follow u a continuation of 
this policy. These walls echoed and reechoed with the defiant 
cry that free silver would not down, and that 16 to 1 would be 
the issue, the only issue, and the triumphant issue of 1900. 

But I notice that as we approach more and more nearly to the 
conventions of the Presidential year, we hear less and less of this 
issue. And why? Why this transformation? The ublican 
party killed 16 fo 1 in 1896. In 1898 we gave it decent burial; 
and I do not believe there is a Democrat in this House who would 
like to see it resurrected as an issue in 1900. 

It is true that we have heard now and then since the assembling 
of this Congress a eulogy upon the departed, and now and thena 
rhetorical tear has been drop upon its grave, but these obitu- 
aries have lacked the spirit that indicates real sorrow, and as I 
have listened to these mortuary discourses I have been reminded 
of an epitaph which I copied froma gravestone up in Vermont 
lastsummer. The stone was erected by a man to the memory of 
his wife, with whom he apparently had enjoyed as little happi- 
ness and prosperity as the Democrats have done with free silver 
and inscribed on it was this inscription, that I have thought of 
whenever I have heard these lamentations over the downfall of 
16 to 1: ‘ 

Here lies my wife. 
All my tears can not bring her back; 
Therefore I weep. 
Kaunan A 
ow, Mr. Chairman, free silver having been laid peacefully in 
its grave, other live and important issues are before the country. 
The problems which we are now called upon to face are problems 
involving the fundamental sale of our national institutions. 
Our solution of these problems affect our posterity in all gen- 
erations, Financial systems rise and fall. The money tog of 
our day are not the money systems of a century ago. o indus- 
trial questions which assume importance at one time may have no 
sgn cance whatever at another. 
en permanency of our institutions. 


But the foundations of our Qu 


epublic rest upon principles which can not be changed without 
dangering the vigor and — 


These problems, Mr. Chairman, which are now engrossing the 
attention of the American people have been forced upon us asa 
result of the successful prosecution of the war with Spain. Ire- 
speat, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, the successful prosecution of 
that war, for if our arms had not been triumphant on land and 
sea these questions would not confront us to-day. I refer, of 
course, Mr, i to the problems respecting the acquisition 
of territory by the United States. It is my purpose to discuss 
some of the constitutional principles involved in the acquisition of 
territory by the United States, and to illustrate the discussion by 
some references to the history of our territorial expansion. 

Before entering upon this discussion, permit me to say a few 
words concerning the criticisms that have been made by gentle- 
men on the other side of the Chamber of the policy that is now 
being pursued by the President in dealing with the situation in 
the Philippines. 

I wish to emphasize, in the first place, the statement that our war 
with Spain was not a war favored by one political in this 
country and opposed by another. The whole people demanded 
war with Spain, And as the people stood loyally by the Presi- 
dent in e of the War, so now they should give him 
their undivided support while he is dealing with the present sit- 
uation in the Philippines, which has resulted from a successful 
prosecution of thewar, At the close of the war we were entitled 
to the peaceable possession of the Philippines. But open organ- 
ized insurrection broke out against our authorities. It is the oy 
of the President to suppress that insurrection, And itis the sol- 
emn duty of every man in the United States, of whatever politi- 
cal to support heartily and loyally the President 
in in the Philippines. 
on of those islands is not involved in his action 


old 8 nations, we must remember that a house divided 

ainst itself can not stand, Should it be our purpose to dispose 
of these islands to some other neve it would be cowardly on our 
part to fail to fulfill our duty by establishing peace and quiet in 
those islands. Is it our purpose to incorporate these islands into 
the United States? Then anay our line of duty becomes more 
clear, We must suppress disorder in the Philippines as we would 
suppress disorder in Massachusetts, and the criticisms that are 
now directed against the course that the President is pursuing in 
the Philippines are as unjust as they would be if aimed against 
the suppression of organized opposition to the National Govern- 
ment in husetts. 

There was a time in the history of our territorial acquisitions 
when the President was called upon to pursue the same course 
that President McKinley is pursuing in the Philippines. 

During the Mexican war our ATOT a series of brilliant vic- 
tories, occupied the Mexican forts in California. 

The on of these forts was ig. le as a conquest of the 
entire itory, and in the treaty with Mexico, California, together 
with New Mexico and Arizona, was ceded to the United States. 
The President was governing this territory at the close of the war 
and endeavoring to restore order as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. 

In 1848 Congress passed a resolution asking the President what 
form of government had been established in the newly acquired 
territories. There were cries of imperialism and militarism in 
those a ag In his message in response to this resolution Presi- 
dent Polk, who was as shorongh going a Democrat as ever occu- 
pied the Presidential office, used this language: 

The . authorized were instituted by virtue of the 
rights of war. © power to declare war insta foreign country and to 
prosecute it according to the general laws of war, as sanctioned by civilized 
nations, it will not be q exists under our Constitution. hen Con- 
gress has declared that war exists with a foreign nation, the general laws 


of war apply to our situation,” and it becomes fhe duty of the dent, as 
tutional Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of tho 


Unit to prosecute it. 
In prosecu’ a foreign war thus duly declared by we have the 
right, “by conquest and military occupation,” to ion of the 


an s acquire 
territories of the tog 5 vs = during the war, to “exercise the fullest rights 
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In the same message, in referring to the occupation of territory 
the title to which was in dispute and which our troops had occu- 
pied, he says: 

i onged to Mexico or to Tex: 
. Rest cane, and our duty as well as our right in the lat 
ter, to conquer and hold it. Whilst this territory was in our 8 as 
conquerors, with a population hostile to the United States, which more than 
once broke out in open insurrection, it was our un onable duty to con- 
tinue our military occupation of it until the conclusion of the war, and to es- 
tablish over it a milii government, necessary for our own security as well 
as for the protection of the conquered people. 

All the noisy shouting about President McKinley’s course in 
the Philippines should silenced before this calm, common- 
sense statement of the duty of the Chief Magistrate made by a 
Democratic President 3 in a position exactly similar to that 
in which President McKinley is now placed. s 

Anå so I say, Mr. i , that, acknowledging the sound- 
ness of the principles laid down by President Polk, however we 
may divide into parties in this country on the question of the final 
disposition of these islands, there is but one duty now before the 
American people, one duty incumbent upon all—to maintain the 
President in the policy which heis now pursuing. That policy is 

upon the principle that whoever the flag of the 
United States must be Da porte and whoever would treat with 
the United States must first respect the flag of the United States. 

This is not a p principle. This is a sentiment engraven 
upon the hearts of allloyal Americans. Itisa principle that ev: 
child understands and every statesman must respect. Every criti- 
cism that is directed against the President in his course in endeavor- 
ing to secure order and peace and quiet in these islands, every 
attack directed against his Administration, will be repudiated by 
the people at the polls, re less of party. j . 

Do gentlemen on the other side that they will gain votes 
for the Democratic party by their repeated attacks on the Presi- 
dent? Let me call your attention to results that followed similar 
attacks for partisan purposes made upon a Democratic President 
and his Administration and policy over four-score years ago. 

Three years after the close of the war of 1812 the Indians living 
in the Spanish territory of Florida, near the borders of Alabama, 


Mississippi, and Georgia, made frequent inroads on the people of a 


the United States. Depredations were committed on their prop- 

erty, and men, women, and children were murdered by the In- 

dians. President Monroe sent word to Gen. Andrew Jackson, the 

hero of New Orleans, who was at Nashville, directing him to 

a to Fort Scott and relieve General Gaines and put down the 
sorder. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what did Andrew Jackson do? Did he 
send out for pocket editions of the Constitution to give to his gen- 
erals and other officers? Did he order copies of the Declaration 
of Independence to give to the red men? Did he wait for a decla- 
ration of war by Congress? Did he wait for ific instructions 
from the President? No. The hero of New Orleans buckled on 
his sword, and when told to enlist the militia of the neighborin 
States, knowing that Georgia was the only neighboring State an 
that her militia was all in the field, sent out word to his veterans 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, mustered them in, ordered them to 
rendezvous at Fort Scott, joined them as soon as possible, and 
then went after the red men. He found that they had escaped 
over the Spanish line, 

What did he do then? Did he send for the commentaries of 
Puffendorf and Vattel and Grotius? Did he sit down to consider 
what his constitutional rights were? Did he consider what the 
Declaration of Independence said about all men being free and 
equal? Did he consider the rudimentary principle of interna- 
tional law that forbade him to on war in a neutral terri- 
tory? No. Andrew Jackson, Old Hickory,” the hero of New Or- 
leans, simply said, I was sent down there to put an end to the 
Indian uprising, and, by the eternal, I mean to do it if I follow 
the red men to the throne of Spain.” f 

He brushed the President aside with one hand and Congress 
with the other. He threw the Constitution to the winds, trampled 
the Declaration of Independence under his feet, burned his trea- 
ties on international law behind him, and when the Indians went 
over into the territory of Spain, “Old Hickory” simply went after 
them. When he came to the fortified town of St. Marks flying 
the Spanish flag, he pulled it down, He said to the Spanish gov- 
ernor, “Ihave no personal feeling against you. Just take your 
baggage and make yourself comfortable in Pensacola.” 

e Spanish governor started for Pensacola. Jackson found at 
St. Marks the Indian prophet Francis and the two noncombatants 
Ambrister and Arbuthnot—British subjects. What did he do? 
I have heard the question asked, “If we catch Aguinaldo, what 
will we do with him?” Well, when we catch Aguinaldo, £ hope 
that he will 0 a change of heart; I hope that he will give all 
the abilities which 
he claims as his people the benefits of law and order which we are 
ready to bestow upon them, 

But let us see what Andrew Jackson, the idol of the Democracy, 


e possesses to helping us to give to those whom | litical 


did in neutral territory during a time of peace with these non- 


combatants. He first ged the prophet Francis, to rid of 
him. He then ordered a sort of court-martial to try brister 
and Arbuthnot. What did the court do? They condemned Ar- 
buthnot to be hanged and Ambrister to be imprisoned and to re- 
ceive fifty stripes. What did ‘‘Old Hickory” do? He thought 
that Ambrister as well as Arbuthnot had been e in insti- 
gating the Indian rebellion; so he simply reversed the finding of 
the court-martial and hanged Arbuthnot and shot Ambrister. 

Now, you may well believe, in view of those events, that there, 
was a commotion in the United States. We had given both Spain 
and Great Britain cause for declaring war against us. You may 
be sure, too, there was something said about imperialism and mili- 
tarism. And at the end the people of the United States had some- 
thing to say about the matter. Some were for impeaching Presi- 
dent Monroe. Some were for court-martialing General Jackson. 
Resolutions were introduced in both Houses of Congress declaring 
his acts unconstitutional. y 

These resolutions were debated here in Congress for over six 
weeks, and those debates fill pages of the history of Congress; 
and much that was said away back at that time—over eighty years 
ago—sounds very much like what we hear to-day. But let me 
recall to you what one good, loyal man from Virginia said herein 
Congress. I read from the speech of Mr, Strother, on page 849 of 
the Hi of Congress: 

But, sir, we have had an alarming representation of military despotism. 

Do you recognize that? 


We are told that Cesar, Alexander, and Cromwell subverted the liberties 


of an arm: posed of barbarian mer- 
cenaries. 
out, and the passi 


They had no regenerating 88 no fountain of e Ap which 


the 

lived his r ited his d te trym Al de: 
ved; ues were wasted upon nerate coun en. exander 
was born to d 7 ont atred that ts 
feel for liberty; military pes) je emanates the @ re- 


publics, in fe he found. 2 va Netter e th 
mwell was carri rotectorship upon ‘otry of the na- 
F tting that armies have crushed 


tesman 
orpreseryation of liberty. Factions perfidy and treachery have 5 
3 the people of their liberty and involved nations in ruin as ma 
ambition of military men. A n senator, discoloring every meas- 
ure with green-eyed jealousy, induced the senate to refuse supplies to the 
patriotic and invincible Hannibal, saved Rome, and destroyed 
America had other traitors than id. 

Did the eloquent Virginian have in mind his colleagues who by 
their attacks on the Administration were encouraging the animos- 
ity of Spain? Do these words haye any application in our day to 
those whose utterances in this country are stimulating the insur- 
rection in the Philippines? 

Let me recall, too, the earnest words of Mr. Walker, of North 
Carolina, on these resolutions: 

The 5 S 


flowery fields, de awns and verdant meads, 
— Italy, Gresce, an 


erent t, th timi Gt 
; but, as the sun may sometimes pass under a 
Eee he may have mistaken Vis way. 
= © = e * 


= 

General Jackson crossed the Spanish line and marched his army into 
Florida. not to subvert, not to 5 but to preserve and secure the inter- 
ests and liberties of his country; he did not enter as a military adventurer 
for Lat homeo ooann he did not declare himself generalissimo of the Span- 
ish provinces and ei C did the con- 
pasrur of Italy. No, sir; he took possession of these posts as a pl for 

eir god behavior, and to search into + eae! tear teins ye to bring 
peace and tranquillity, as a consequ ‘ee’ tizens of Georgia 
and Alabama, bien be did in effect, and to teach the world that abandoned 
characters of say pation should find no asylum among our Indian tri and 
then 5 military operations to the legitimate authorities of his 
country. 


The “legitimate authorities of his country“ tried to pass reso- 
lutions holding his action unconstitutional. But those resolu- 
tions were voted down in this House; they were voted down in 
the Senate. The only man in the Cabinet who approved General 
Jackson's course was John Quincy Adams. But the people ap- 

roved it. It gained Monroe his second term in the Presidency, 

t made John Quincy Adams President. It made Andrew Jack- 
son a Senator, and afterwards if made him President for eight 
years. 

I simply refer to this incident in our history, Mr. Chairman, to 
show that when the same cry of militarism and imperialism that 
we hear to-day was raised against a Democratic President for 
purposes, it was drowned by the approving voice of tho 


oud, for once in h 


American peo le. 
General RAR acts ín this campaign were truly unconstitu- 
tional and contrary to the laws of civilized war. 
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But the people of the United States approved his course because 
he rid them of an enemy that had been for years a menace to their 
0 


lives and happiness. w much more, Mr. Chairman, in our day 
should the entire American people approve the wise, prudent, 
humane course of our President in the Philippine Islands, in re- 
storing peace and order in those possessions before entering upon 
negotiations with the people respecting the future government or 
disposition of the islands, 

ow, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word about imperialism. 
I must confess that I am tired of hearing the Republican party 
charged with imperialism. I am tired of being called an im- 
perialist; for if I read the history of our country aright, there is 
no party bi can be called an imperialist party except the Demo- 
cratic party. 

If expansion means imperialism, then the Democratic party has 
been imperialistic from the foundation of the Government to the 
present time. Mr. Chairman, if there is one word which charac- 
terizes the Democratic party throughout its whole history better 
than another, one word that expresses the unchanging principles 
of the party, it is the one word “expansion.” 

When our Government was formed, we had about 830,000 square 
miles of territory. It was Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the 
Democratic party, who gave us 1,200,000 miles of territory in his 

urchase of the province of Louisiana. It was Monroe, the third 
B President, with the aid of Andrew Jackson, who 
gave to us the East and West Floridas and added 60,000 sq 
miles to our domain. p 

It was under President Polk that we formed a treaty with the 
free republic of Texas and brought in 880,000 square miles of 
territory. It was under Polk, too, as an incident to our war with 
Mexico, that we added 550,000 square miles to our terri It 
was under Franklin Pierce that we added 45,000 square miles of 
our territory in the Gadsden purchase. And it was under Andrew 
Johnson, whom no one on this side of the Chamber claims asa 
Republican, that we added 580,000 square miles to our national 
domain in the purchase of Alaska. 

Democrats tell us that they are and always have been in favor 
of continental expansion, but that they draw the line at insular 


ansion. 
lr. NOONAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

The C MAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. 8 

Mr. NOONAN. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois if he 
believes that the Federal Government has the right to acquire ter- 
noy and the right to govern territory unlimited by the Consti- 
tution? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Yes; that is not debated among lawyers. 

Mr: BOUTELL of Illinois., That is the question I am going to 
discuss in a few moments. I shall take up that question after 
finishing these preliminary observations about im ism. 

Jefferson himself cast longing eyes on Cuba, and so did Madi- 
son, and so did Monroe; and President Polk in 1848 authorized 
our minister to ppan to pay $100,000,000 in gold for Cuba, but 
the offer was cu ta refused. 

In 1852 the United States refused to enter into a tripartite 
ment with France and Great Britain that no one of the 
powers would ever attempt to acquire Cuba. 

In 1854 Franklin Pierce, casting his longing eyes over the Gem 
of the Antilles, sent word to our ministers in Great Britain, France, 
and Spain—James Buchanan, John Y. Mason, and Pierre Soulé—to 
meet and consider the question of annexing Cuba to the United 
States. In their celebrated Ostend manifesto, so ably outlined 
and discussed by my friend from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] two years 
ago, these three distinguished Democrats declared that in their 
opinion the acquisition of Cuba by the United States would be of 
great benefit both to Spain and to the United States. They urged 
in this manifesto the true imperialistic doctrine that if we could 
not purchase the island we ought to acquire it by force, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will it disturb my 
friend to ask him a question? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. Nota bit. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Do you not know that that Ostend 
manifesto and the scheme back of it was just simply a part of the 
African slave propaganda in this country; that that was the sole 
reason back of it? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Nlinois. Well, if that was the sole reason 
back of it, it was a great deal worse proposition than as I pre- 
sented it to the House, I 1 it simply as a desire to acquire 
territory in carrying out the spirit of the ocratic party: ou 
Democrats have been in favor of acquiring all kinds of territory— 
continental territory, insular territory, inhabited territory, unin- 
habited territory. ou have been in favor of every sort, shape, 
and kind of territorial acquisition except territorial acquisition 
under a Republican Administration. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss this 
acquisition of territory by reference to some of 


uestion of the 
e fundamental 


principles of our institutions affecting the question, illustrating 
my argument by reference to the history of some of our territo- 
rial acquisitions. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, let me say that this problem 
of territorial acquisition has, as each instance arises, two sides to 
it, or involves two questions. First, shall we acquire the territory 
in question: and, second, how shall we hold and govern it? 

I know that many gentlemen on the other sidle of the House 
claim that the second question is involved in the first. I know 
that there are many who conscientiously believe that we can only 
acguire territory by incorporating it, by the very act of acquisi- 
tion, into the territory of the United States, and giving to the in- 
habitants of the acquired territory all the rights and privileges of 
American citizenship as guaranteed in the Constitution. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is just upon this point that I must divide 
from my friends who maintain that proposition. When we look 
at the territorial acquisitions of the United States, wg may class 
them generally as voluntary acquisitions and involuntary acquisi- 
tions. And if these words are inapt or incorrect, I will endeavor 
to make my meaning clear. 

The acquisition from Spain of a certain part of the Louisiana 
territory was a voluntary acquisition. The acquisition of Flor- 
ida by purchase or cession was a voluntary acquisition. So was 
the annexation of Texas and the Gadsden purchase, Alaska, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

I regard as involuntary acquisitions spe Lenten of territory 
which come to us as the incidental result of the successful prose- 
cution of a war which was not a war instituted for the purpose of 
conquering those territories. Such an acquisition was that of the 
unexplo territories of California, as a result of the Mexican 
war. Such is the acquisition of Puerto Rico and the Philippines, 
as an indirect result or as an incident of the Spanish war. 

Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STOKES, Will it interrupt the gentleman if I ask him a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Ilinois. I should be glad to yield if I had 
more time, but I am afraid nowthat I shall not have time to com- 


plete bors Herpes 

The C RMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, referring to our first 
acquisition of territory, which was the Louisiana purchase, I 
have stated that a part of that acquisition was a voluntary acqui- 
sition. The greater oe the Louisiana purchase was an inyol- 
un uisition. t I mean is this, looking upon the Loui- 
siana pure in the light of subsequent events, we rightly re- 

it as a glorious achievement on account of the States which 
it added to our Union, but when that acquisition took place, in 
order to get the small extent of territory that we wanted, we had 
forced upon us a great deal of territory that at that time we did 
not want, and that we did not want to take. 

Let us bring the facts relating to this purchase clearly before 
us. Prior to the treaty of Paris of 1763, France claimed title to 
everything on this continent west of the Mississippi. 4 a secret 
treaty in 1762 France ceded this 1 7 west of the Mississippi 
River to Spain. The result was that at the conclusion of our war 
of independence in 1783 Spain bounded our 8 on the west, 
and, holding East and West Florida, entirely bounded our territory 
on the sou On the east our boundary was the Atlantic, and 
on the north the Lakes, the St. Lawrence, and the British line es- 
tablished LA treaty of 1783. As our southern boundary was 
the thirty-first parallel from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, the 
Apalachicola, the Perdido, the Pearl, and the Mississippi rivers 
south of that parallel ran exclusively through Spanish territory. 

Our settlements followed the course of the rivers, and after the 
establishment of the Federal Government the population pressed 
rapidly westward along the Ohio and other streams flowing into 
the Mississippi and southward along the streams flowing into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi was of the greatest 
importance to our people. By the treaty of 1795 with Spain we 
were given the free navigation of the Mississippi and the free right 
of deposit for our merchandise at New Orleans, Upon the main- 
tenance of this right of deposit for their exports and imports de- 
pended the very life of our Western settlements, 

‘Now, Mr. Chairman, let us notice how characters and events in 
Europe began to shape the destinies of our Republic. This is one 
of the most interesting chapters in ournationalhistory. Napoleon 
in 1800 was reaching out for a world dominion. Great Britain 
was ount upon the sea, but the First Consul seemed invin- 
cible upon land, and his dreams took in a vast colonial empire. 
In 1800, having Spain under his thumb, he got from her a secret 
treaty of cession of what was called the Louisiana province, includ- 
ing the mouths of the Mississippi and all the 
below the thirty-first parallel. 

For some time this cession was unknown to our peono Now 
watch the process by which the First Consul gained ends with 


issippi Valley 
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us, while we unwillingly nearly trebled the extent of our terri- 
tory. Wherever Napoleon’s political strategy fell short the infinite 
cunning of Talleyrand supplied the remainder. In 1802, before 
we knew of the secret treaty, the intendant at New Orleans 
revoked our right of deposit and our free navigation of the waters 
of the Mississippi. Some idea might be gained of the consterna- 
tion which this act caused in this ipa by trying to imagine 

_how we should feelif Great Britain should attempt to close up 
tho St. Clair River. 

Our Western people had no other means of bringing in or send- 
ing out their s except by the Mississippi River. What was 
to be done? The Federalists claimed that the revocation of the 
right of deposit was such a violation of the treaty of 1795 as to 
justify a declaration of war against France and Spain and the 
forcible occupation of New Orleans. Senator Ross, of Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced a resolution in the Senate looking to such a set- 
tlement of the trouble; but Jefferson was a man of peace, who 
disliked to increase the national debt, and he cast about for some 
peaceable solution of the question. 

What was it that occurred to him when he saw the popular 
uprisings in the West and received the petitions that poured into 
Washington? His idea was to buy back the right of deposit from 
France and. if nece: to secure this right, to buy what was 

‘called the Island of Orleans. He never thought, in trying to 
secure this right of deposit and the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, of purchasing 1,200,000 square miles of territory. The 
magnitude and importance of the problem that confronted Jeffer- 
son is shown in his letter to Robert R. Livingston, our minister 
to France, in April, 1802, Mr. Jefferson wrote: 

t the of which is our natural 

A and habitual enemy. itis New Orleans, through which the produce of three- 

` eighths of our territory must pass to market, and from its fertility it will ere 
long yield more than half of our whole produce and contain more than half 


our inhabitants. 1 herself in that door, assumes to us the atti- 
tude of defiance. § ght have retained it quietly for years, Her pacific 
tions, her feeble state, would induce her to increase our facilities there, 
~ go that her on of the place would be hardly felt by us, and it would 
not perhaps be very long before some circumstance might arise which might 
make the cession of it to us the price of something of more worth to her. 
Not so can it ever be in the hands of France. The impetuosity of her 
temper, the energy and restlessness of her character, placed in a point of eter- 
nal friction with us, and our character, which 8 quiet, and loving 
and the pursuit of wealth, is high minded, despising wealth in competition 
with insult or injury, en 


g and energetic as any nation on earth 
these circumstances render it 8 that ance and the United States 
can continue long friends when they meet inso irritable a position. They as 


well as we must blind if they do not see this, and we must be — - 
parent if we do not begin to make arrangements on that hypothesis. 
he day that France takes possession of New Orleans fixes the sentence 
which is to restrain her forever within her low-water mark. 
It seals the union ot two nations who in conjunction can maintain exclusive 
on of the ocean. From that moment we must marry ourselves to the 
tish fleet and nation, We must turn all our attentions to a maritime 
force, for which our resources place us on yery high unds, and, havin 
formed and cemented together a power which may render reenforcement o 
her settlements here Impostoj to France, make the first cannon which 
shall be fired in Europe the signal for tearing be any settlement she may 
have’made and for holding the two continents America in sequestration 
for the common purposes of the united British and American nations. 


The restoration of our right of deposit at New Orleans was of 
such vital importance to our people that Jefferson was willing to 
form an alliance with Great Britain against France in order to 
secure it. 
‘Does it not illustrate the irony of fate that the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and the founder of the Democratic 
party should be the first American of importance to suggest an 
alliance between the United States and England? This country 
needed ‘no alliance with England then, and no alliance with her 
has ever been advocated by the Republican party. To-day we 
want no alliance with England, and no consent from England to 
the carrying out of our national policy. Neither do we to-day 
sympathize with Great Britain in her aggressive policy against 
the Dutch republics in South Africa. 

But Thomas Jefferson, the father of 5 was to purchase 
the right of deposit at New Orleans by an alliance with Great 
Britain against France. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The MAN. Half a minute. 

Peel 155 NON, Mr. Chairman, I believe I have three-quarters 
of an hour. 

75 0 CHAIRMAN. Yes; but the Republican side has but thirty 
minutes, 

Mr. CANNON, If I may be recognized I think I will yield to 
my coll e the thirty minutes. 

r. BOUTELL of Illinois, ` I thank the gentleman; I do not 
know that I can interest the House for that time. 

Jefferson referred to his scheme for recovering our right of de- 
ponit as the price of our alliance with England in a letter to James 

onroe, in which he said: 

If we can not by a purchase of the country insure to ourselves a course of 

abt — aa 5 1 arin then, Ahat core 3 Nari 


however, hastening it, and it may be necessary—on your failu: ti- 
nent—to cross the channel. 34 a N 


And in another letter, to Robert R. Livingston, the minister to 
France, he says: = 

Should we fail in this object of the mission, a further one will be super- 
added for the other side of the channel. 

It is my purpose to show that, in securing our right of deposit, Jef- 
ferson wished to purchase only a small area at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and that the rest of the province of Louisiana was 
forced upon him, 

Now, we not only infer this from the circumstances surround- 
ing the acquisition, but we have Jefferson's own words for it. In 
a letter to P. S. Dupont De Nemours, a distinguished French 
resident of this country who was about to return to France, and 
who was a very close friend of the First Consul, he wrote: 

The country, too, which we wish to purchase, except the portion alread 
granted, and which must be confirmed to the private holders, is a barren san 
600 miles from east to west and from 30 to Hand 50 miles from north to south, 
formed by deposition of the sands NA Gulf Stream in its circular course 
round the Mexican Gulf, and which, being spent after performing a semicircle, 
has made from its last depositions the sand bank of t Florida. 

Here we have Jefferson’s description of what he wished to pur- 
chase. Early in 1803 Congress had authorized an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 to be used by the President in securing this right of 
deposit. Failing to get sny satisfaction out of the mch repre- 
sentative in this country, Jefferson commissioned James Monroe 
a special envoy extraordinary, to re with Livingston, our 
minister at Paris, in securing this right of deposit or in purchas- 
ing what was called the island of Orleans. 

t appears, in addition to his written instructions, that James 
Monroe had extraordinary oral instructions, referred to in a letter 
from the President to the minister resident, Mr. Livingston, 

Five characters figure prominently in the scene that follows. 
Jefferson, the first Democratic President; Livingston, our minister 
to France; Monroe, the special envoy and minister plenipotentiary; 
Napoleon, the first consul of France and his chief adviser, Talley- 
rand. The proposition which Monroe and 3 made to the 
first consul was to give $2,000,000 for the right of deposit. 

The First Consul held them off, and they suspected, as week after 
week went by, that the cunning Corsican and the wily Talleyrand 
were not dealing frankly with them, and our commissioners be- 
gan to look across the channel. Then came Napoleon's trouble 
with San Domingo, and war between France and Great Britain 
seemed unavoidable. With Napoleon to think was to act. He 
saw that he could not hold his territory in the New World against 
the navy of Great Britain. He did not want to give the right of 
deposit to us and have England seize the remainder of the prov- 
an Besides, he needed money. Our necessity was his oppor- 

nity. 

By refusing to give the right of deposit, by refusing to sell the 
island of Orleans, Napoleon dis of the entire Territory of 
Louisiana to us for $15,000,000. That is the way the purchase of 
the Territory came abont, and I submit that so far as Jefferson 
and his coll es were concerned everything outside the island 
of Orleans, which would give them the right of deposit, was in the 
nature of an involuntary acquisition. i 

In order to get territory that we wanted we had to take a vast 
extent of territory that we did not want. It was unsettled and 
unexplored. No one at the time of its acquisition looked upon it 
as a desirable acquisition. 

The 2 prevalent at the time were all summed up in the 
words of that distinguished lawyer, jurist, and statesman, Fisher 
Ames, of Massachusetts, who in his mature years said of the 
Louisiana purchase: i 

Now, by adding an unmeasured waste beyond the Mississippi, we plu: 
like a comet into infinite space. We may, perhaps, in our conf career, 0 
some other comet out of its orbit, but we shall in any event effectually quench 
the light of our own. 

That was the ehe in which the purchase of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory was regarded not only by the Federalists, but by Jefferson 
and his coll es. Outside of the right of deposit it was an un- 
welcome purchase, 

Now, then, let us see the problem that Jefferson had to face 
when he received the packet from Paris informing him of this 
purchase. Jefferson regarded the territory of the United States 
as the territory specifically bounded by the treaty of 1783 between 
the colonies and Great Britain. When he read the first clause of 
the third section of Article IV of the Constitution New States 
shall be admitted by the Congress into this Union”—Jefferson 
considered that this 3 e referred simply to States carved 
out of the territory described in the treaty of 1783. 

He thought that it would require’ a constitutional amendment 
to admit to the Union a State outside the limits of 1783, and he 
also thought that it might require a constitutional amendment to 
authorize the United States to acquire and hold territory outside 
these limits. I shall endeayor to make this clear by Jefferson's 
own words. I repeat, the right to incorporate new States into 
the Union under section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution was 
held by Jefferson to apply simply to States organized out of terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi River. 


. 
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In the same way Jefferson r 
clause of section 
Tho —— shall have 
ions ‘respectin; 
Tuite States. z 

Ho regarded that language, I say, as applying simpl 
ritory east of the Mississippi River, or the territory 
the treaty of 1783. 

You see, then, gentlemen, what a conundrum Jefferson had fac- 
ing him. Spurred on by the commercial necessities of our people, 
his emissary to France had been given plenary power by him, 
and had purchased twelve hundred thousand square miles of terri- 
tory. In considering the constitutional questions arising out of 
this purchase, Jefferson’s opinions underwent a series of rapid and 
3 changes. Early in January, 1803, he wrote to Gal- 


: 


You are right, in m 1 ogy as to Mr. L.’s 
stitutional aimicalty as o the tion of 


will become a question of expediency. I think it will be safer not to permit 
nlargement of the Union but by amendment of the Constitution. 

Here we see that Jefferson clearly distinguished between terri- 
tory belonging to the United States and territory incorporated 
into the Union. But to be on the safe side he proposed this amend- 
8 to the Constitution, which he submitted to the Secretary of 

e Navy: 


ed the language in the second 
of Article IV, which says that— 


er to dispose of nd make all needful rules 
territory or other property belonging to the 


to the ter- 
ibed in 


1 There is no con- 


8 to exchange lands on the east side of the river for those of th 
tants on the west side thereof and above the latitude of 31 degrees; to 
maintain in an the province such military posts as may be requisite 
for peace or safety; to exercise police over all therein not being In- 
dian inhabitants; to work salt springs or mines of coal, me and other 

thin the possession of the United States, or in any others with 
; to regulate trade and intercourse between the 


of comm: 
Thel 
ince oth 


tio! 
which lies south of the latitude of 31°, which, 
dient, they ony erect into a Territorial government, either se vere 5 =~ 
part 6 inhabit- 
ants thereof with all the rights possessed by other Territorial citizens of the 


United States. 


Secretary Smith thought that an amendment was necessary to 
authorize the purchase, but he considered that Jefferson's propo- 
sition . — prove embarrassing to the Government in dealing 
with the Territory, and sug; this form of an amendment. 


Louisiana being in virtue of the treaty, etc., incorporated with the United 
States and being pet 3 a partof the territory thereof, Con; have 
rto of and make all needful rules and ms respecting 

he same as fully and effectually as if the same had been at the time of the 
establishment of the Constitution a part of the territory of the United States; 
proves. nevertheless, that Congress shall not have power to erect or es- 
blish in that portion of Louisiana which is situated north of the latitude of 
ment nor to rant to any citi- 
ting Indians any right 


32 degrees any new State or Terri 
citinane or 
until a new amend- 


torial govern: 
zen or other individual or individuals exce 
or title whatever to any part of said portion of Lo 
ment of the Constitution shall give that authority. 


In August, 1803, Jefferson sent to the Secretary of State and to 
the Attorney-General still another proposed amendment: 


Louisiana, as ceded by 
United States, Its white inhabitants shall be ci 
rights and obligations, on the same footing with other citizens of the United 
States in analogous situati: 


ver 
no new State shall be established, nor any grants of land made, other than to 
Indians in exchange for equivalent ‘ons of land occupied by them, until 
authorized by further subsequent amendment to the Constitution shall be 
made for these purposes. 

1 55 — also, whenever it 1 — fsa . obtained, shall become a part 

ited States; its white inha ts shall thereupon be citizens and 
shall stand as to their rights and obligations on the same footing with other 
citizens of the United States in analogous situations. 

About the same time he wrote to his friend John C. Breckin- 
ridge on the subject: 

This treaty must, of course, be laid before both Houses, because both have 
important functions to exercise ng it. They, I presume, will see 
their duty to their country in ratif an paying-tori 80 as to secure a 
good which would otherwise probably never be again in their power. But I 
suppose they must then ap to the nation for an additional article to the 
Constitution, sporoving an con an act which the nation had not Rar 
viously authorized. The Constitution made no provision for our holding 
foreign territory; still less for incorporating foreign nations into our Union. 

Here, again, you see Jefferson making this distinction between 
territory to be incorporated into the Union and territory belong- 
ing to the United States: 
the fugitive occurrence which so much advances 

ve done an act beyond the Constitution. The 


The Executive, in sei 
the good of their country, 


ou; you may disavow me, and 
I must get ont of the scrape as I can. I thought i my duty to risk myself 
ed by their act of ae 


ve. I hope 
urself H the Wi 
ie ASE AE AE the c sacred plat of 3 
The distin ed founder of 3 had a felicitous way 
of dropping into Latin and French now and then. 
Jefferson also discussed this constitutional question in a letter 
to Mr. Wilson Cary Nicholas: 


Iam aware of the force of the observations yon make on the power 
to admit new 


ven 
tates into the Union without 
ting the United § 


by the treaty of 1783, that the Constitution expressly 
made for the United States, I can not help believing the intention was toper- 
mit Congress to admit into the Union new States which should be formed out 
of the territory for which, and under whose i alone, they were then 
acting. I do not believe it was meant that they might receive England, Ire- 
land, Holland, ete., into it, which would be the case on your construction. 

1 And again, on this same subject, in a letter to John Dickinson, 

e says: 

But there is a difficulty in this acquisition which presents a handle to the 
malcontents among us, though they have not yet discovered it. Our Con- 
federation is 5 confined to the limits blished by the 
The General Government has no power but such as the Constitution has 
piron it, and it has not given the * of holding foreign territory, and still 

ess of incorporating it into the Union. 

Anamendment of the Constitution seems necessary for this. In the mean- 
time we must ra and pay our money, as we have treated fora thing he- 
yond the Constitution, and rely on the nation to sanction an act done for its 
great good without previous authority. 


The nation did sanction.the act. The people were not troubled 
ne say of the scruples respecting the Constitution which per- 
plexed Mr. Jefferson, 

We have constitutional interpretations besides those given by 
the courts, and in this case Jefferson, doing what he himself con- 
sidered an open violation of the Constitution, found that it was 


unn to amend it, that the people placed their own inter- 
pretations u the Constitution and ratified his act, [Applause 
on the Republican side. | 


But Jefferson, the strict constructionist, who had a microscop- 
ical power of discovering constitutional obstacles to the political 
schemes of his rivals, had also a nimble way of surmounting all 
such obstacles for the purpose of accomplishing his own ends, 

After writing this first letter to Breckenridge, Jefferson received 
news from France that she was likely to withdraw from the treaty 
soe it was speedily ratified, and he sent this letter to Brecken- 
ridge: 


terday aloes that nothing — 5 be said on that subject which may give 2 
oun 


bers and Senators to ratify this 2 and to treat the Consti- 
i a sort of lightning change he has become 
the annihilator of the Constitution. 

On the same day he wrote to Thomas Paine: 

On the 10th instant I wrote 181 on the subject of Louisiana and mentioned 
the question of a supplement to the Constitution on that account. A letter 
T ved yesterday renders it prudent to say nothing in that subject, but to 
do sub silentio what shall befound necessary. That part of my letter, there- 
fore, be so good as to treat as confidential. 

Accept my friendly salutations and assurances of my great respect and 
esteem. 


Jefferson was the most eee letter writer we ever had in pub- 
lic office, and it is from the letters which he wrote in confidence 
to the members of both Houses of Congress and to his personal 
friends that we gain a true insight into his real feelings. The 
pee of treating the Constitution sub silentio in Bening: with an 

portant question seems to have had a fascination for him. He 
writes to the Attorney-General: 

I quote this for your consideration, observing that the less that is sail 
about any constitutional difficulty the better. I think it will be desirable for 
Congress to do what is necessary in silence. 

It seems surprising that the Attorney-General was the only one 
of his correspondents who did not understand Latin. [Laughter. ] 

Now, no constitutional amendment ever was made, and in my 
opinion no constitutional amendment was necessary. The people 
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of the United States ratified Jefferson's act in this purchase, and 
in ratifying this act, I submit, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 
the people of the United States have placed their own interpreta- 
wer of Congress under the Constitution to add 


tion upon the 
new States to the Union and to acquire new territory. 
Is it possible, Mr, Chairman, that we acquired Florida by treat- 


ing the Constitution sub silentio? Is it possible that we took in 
Texas, that we took in New Mexico, Arizona, and California, by 
treating the Constitution sub silentio? Is it possible that there is 
anyone to-day who claims that the twenty States that have come 
into the Union outside of the original territory of 1783 have been 
taken into the Union by treating the Constitution sub silentio? 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there is no escape from this prop- 
osition that as to the right of Congress to admit new States into 
the Union outside of the original limits of 1783 the people have 
put their interpretation u; the Constitution, and by placing 
their interpretation upon the first clause of the third section of 
Article IV in the Constitution, they have also placed their inter- 
pretation upon the second clause of the fourth section of Article IV. 

If we have the right to take into the Union States outside of the 
original limits, then much more have we the right to acquire ter- 
ritory outside of the original limits and hold it without incorpo- 
rating it into the Union and govern it by such laws as Congress 
may eem karis J 5 L 1 ae 

vast territory west of the Mississippi are in as show- 
ing how fully he believed in the necessity of governing the terri- 
tory without incorporating it into the Union. 

On August 9, 1803, Jefferson wrote to his friend John Dickinson: 

With respect to the disposal of the country, we must take the island of 
New Orleans and west side of the river as hig up as Point a a contain- 
ing nearly the whole inhabitants, say about 50,000, and erect it into a State, or 
annex it to the Territory. and shut up all the rest from se — 


voring to exchange some of the country 


On Jnly 11, 1808, Jefferson wrote to Gen. Horatio Gates: 


With t to the territory acquired, I do not think it will bed separate 

Vernment, as you „I presume the island of New Orleans and the 
settled country on the te bank will be annexed to the Mississippi Ter- 
rifo: We ce: y endeavor to introduce the American laws 


there, 

the le with such a body of 

tion and government. Of course, 
p he rest of the terri 

ent and under the - 


amd that can not be done but by an 
Americans as may take the lead in 
they will be under the governor of 
will probably be locked up from American se 
government of the native itants. 


In his letter to Breckenridge of August 12, 1803, Jefferson said: 


The inhabited part of Louisiana, from Point Coupée to the sea, will of 
course be immediately a Territorial government, and soon aState. Butabove 
that, the best use we can make of the country for some time will be to give 
establishments in it to the Indians on the east side of the Mississippi in ex- 
change for their present country, and open land offices in the last, and thus 
make this ion the means of surest the eastern side instead of draw- 
ing off its population. When we shall full on this side we may lay off a 
range of States on the western bank from the heud tothe mouth, and so, range 
after range, advancing compactly as we multiply. 


On December 2, 1803, Jefferson wrote to De Witt Clinton: 


itis. 


I think that this illustration from the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory shows clearly that we may sometimes have to acquire 
territory that we do not want in order to get the territory that 
we do want. And canit be maintained that we as a sovereign 
people, in taking territory that we do not want in order to get 
territory that we do want, must incorporate the territory that we 
do not want into the Union and give to the people of that terri- 
tory all the rights and privileges of citizens under the Constitution? 
I that is so, then this must be so, that we as a p le are de- 
prived of a right which no other sovereign nation is without. If 
we can not take and hold territory without incorporating it into 
the Union, then, in some way. we as a people have yielded away 
one of our sovereign rights. But let us take another view of this 
matter. 

The first thing that you think of ina sovereign people is the 
right of self-protection, coupled with the right to wage offensive 
and defensive war. What is the most natural result of waging a 
successful war? Certainly it is the 9 of the territory of 
tha enemy. If the contention of gentlemen on the other side of 
the Chamber be true that we can nof acquire and hold territory 


without mene it into the Union and making the inhabit- 
ants thereof citizens of the United States, then, Mr. Chairman, 
when we are at war and want to strike the enemy in the most 


vulnerable spot we must send out a commission to inquire into 
the nature of the country, the character of the bitants, 
whether they are fit to be taken into the Union and given all the 


rights of American citizens, before we can strike the blow. [Ap- 
plause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

In my mind, Mr. Chairman, there is no escape from the propo- 
FFF 
rig War gress. ngress eri 
cute this war in every way known to modern and ATERS eras, 
fare. The most ordinary result of such a war is the conquest of 
territory. And the holding of the conquered territory may bees- 
sential to our safety. But if, as gentlemen on the other side con- 
tend, we can not hold territory without incorporating it into the 
Union, then we might be compelled to do that which would work 
inealculable injury to our own 

If we can not hold territory without inc rating it into the 
Union — making its 3 citizens, we A give it 
up, when to give it up might s our enemy and imperil our 
safety, or we must admit a ee e into full American citi- 
zenship and bring into competition with intelligent, free Ameri- 
can labor the per labor of the Orient. The bare statement of 
such a principle is sufficient to bring down upon it universal con- 
demnation. 

Have I not stated your principle correctly? Brag man on the 
other side of the Chamber who has spoken on this subject has said 
that Puerto Rico is United States territory, that the Philippines 
are United States territory, and that the Filipinos and Puerto 
Ricans are citizens of the United States, and that their political 
status is fixed by the Constitution. Are you not, for mere tempo- 
rary political purposes, asserting a principle that you will some- 
time indi any repudiate? Are you willing to concede free 
trade with the Philippine Islands? Are you willing to admit 
Filipino laborers into competition with American labor? 

ə took Puerto Rico and the Philippines as we took Califor- 
nia—as an incident to a just war. What are we to do with them? 
The answer is in the second clause of the third section of Article 
IV of the Constitution: The Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rnles and regulations the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States.” 

Andin consi g what rules and tions are we 
must consider our own people and their rights as well as the 
claims of the inhabitants of these islands, 

COCHRAN of Missouri. Ishould like toask the gentleman 


Mr. 
a question right there, 
e CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 


the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois, Certainly. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the people of that country, re- 
mote from us as they are, were such as could be i ated, 
would you then favor making the Philippines American States? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Ilinois. That is not the question at issue. 
I am now discussing simpl the question of our right to acquire 
and govern territory, would reply to the s ques- 


tion in the age of Thomas J n, vestra res Ik Peng 
[Great laughter. 
Mr. COC of Missouri. Having replied by an evasion in 


the lan, of Thomas Jefferson, yon reply in some way in 
your own lan to the question? the Philippine Islands 
were pled itants suitable to American citizenship, 


y 
would you then favor making them American States under the 
Constitution? 
Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. I do not think that I should, for 
s which I have no time now to discuss. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Would you favor taking in a ter- 
ritory which by military necessity we had to appropriate and 
admit 82 le to equal rights with us?» 

Mr. BO of Illinois. It would d upon the character 
of the people and other circumstances. ch acquisition of ter- 
ritory must be dealt with on its own merits.’ I certainly should 
not favor admitting to American citizenship a race of cannibals. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. One further question. Would 
you, if not willing to take them in, go to the extent of believing 
that, regardless of what their qnalifications be, they should be 
deprived of the protection of the Constitution? 

Mr. BOUT. of Illinois. What gives a foreign people any 
5 5 under our Constitution? 

ho made the Constitution? Our ancestors, the people of the 
thirteen independent American colonies. For whom was it made? 
For themselves and for their posterity. As a nation we have ex- 
panded in territory and increased in population beyond the most 
extravagant dreams of our ancestors. We have received into 
the Union every territory inhabited by a people able and willing 
to enjoy the privileges and discharge the duties of American citi- 
zenship. 


40 


We have welcomed with hospitable arms to our political house- 
hold men of all climes, of all races, of all religions, who came to 
us with the honest purpose to share with us the burdens and the 
blessings of our National Government; but we can not extend the 
Constitution over a people unwilling to be governed by it, and no 
people can claim any rights under the Constitution whom we do 
not admit to a participation in thoserights. If people inhabiting 
territory that we a Gee by discovery or as an incident of war 
can by reason of such acquisition be made citizens of the United 
States, then we are not a free people. as 

The first principle of free 6 the principle underlying 
all written constitutions, is that those who found the government 
shall have absolute freedom of choice in selecting those who shall 
participate in the government. Take away this freedom of choice 
and the strength of the republic is lost. 

Now, our Democratic friends claim that this freedom of choice 
as to whom we shall admit into the Union is imperialism, and 
they are solicitous for the welfare of the inhabitants of our newly 


wae ee . 
ut in this crisis, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am more so- 
licitous for our own country. 

We must do justice to the Puerto Ricans, but in doing justice 
to them we must see to it that we do no injustice to our fellow- 
countrymen. We must do right by the 8,000,000 Filipinos, but in 
doing right by them we must see to it that we do no wrong by 
80,000,000 American citizens, [Prolonged applause, ] 


Case of Brigham H. Roberts, of Utah, 
SPEECH 
HON. DAVID H. SMITH, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1900, 


On the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That under the facts and circumstances of this case, Brigham 

H. Roberts, Representative-elect from the State of Utah, ought not to have 

or hold a seat in the House of „ and that the seat to which he 
vacant.” $ 


was elected is hereby declared 


Mr. SMITH of Kentucky said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the opening of this session, upon the call of 
the members duly certified to have been elected to the Fifty-sixth 
Congress for the purpose of administering the oath of office to 
them, when the name of B. H. Roberts, of Utah, was called, a 
member from Ohio [Mr. TAYLER] arose and objected to his being 
sworn upon the ground as stated in the preamble to the resolution 
subsequently adopted: 

d t m H. Ro a Re tative-elect from the 
State dt Ut ie meligtels to aseat in the ane ot Representatives. 

Thereupon, and at the request of and with the assurance of the 
Speaker that he would not thereby waive nor lose any of his rights 
and privileges, Mr. Roberts stood aside temporarily. On the 
next day, December 5; the House adopted this resolution: 

y . Roberts, a Representative-elect to 
p arene hareen nt eh FS b bai tom nat se 
i . charge ls jnade through a member of this House, on his re- 


nsibility as such member and on the as he asserts, of public records, 
atidavits, nd paners evidencing such i ibility: : 


Congress, as well as of ual EUY ton Seat eee 


Represen 
be referred to a special committee of nine members of the House, to be ap- 
inted by the Speaker; and until such committee shall 
House decide such question and right the said 
be sworn in or be permi to occupy & seat in House; and 
hall have power to send for persons and papers and examine witnesses 
resolution, etc. 


8 in relation to the subject-matter of 

By this resolution it was made the plain and unavoidable duty 
of the committee to inquire into and report upon, first, the prima 
facie right of Mr. Roberts to besworn as amember of this House, 
and second, his final right“ to a seat therein.” After an exhaust- 
ive and im ial h the committee ascertained and has 
reported the facts to be as follows: 

FINDING OF FACTS. 


We find that Brigham H. Roberts was elected asa resentative to the 
Tr alate the AE SOA that he bed been for more than seven yours 
t V. e ears; e 
a naturalized c of the United States and was an inhabitant of the State 
0 


We further find that about 1878 he married Louisa Smith, his first and 


11, 1897. 
to Dibble he contracted an- 
pp, with whom he has ever since 
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lived in the habit ae repute of ma: Your committee is unable to fix 


rriage. 
the exact date of . Itdoes not appear that he held her out as 
his wife before January, 1897, or that she before that date held him out as 
5 75 husband, or that before that date they were reputed to be husband and 


wife. 
That these facts were generally known , pub 
him during his campaign 1 — action: “ad 2 — charged e 

The first section of the findings affirms the existence of every 
fact required by the second clause of section 2, Article I, of the 
Constitution, to render a person eligible to membership in the 
House of Representatives. The other findings of facts relate te 
polygamous marriages and unlawful cohabitations by Mr. Rob. 
erts. It is unnecessary for me to attempt to manifest by argu- 
ment that elements of eligibility to the position of Representative 
in Congress, other than those specified in the section of the Con- 
stitution referred to above, can not be imposed. That has been 
so ably and irrefutably done by the 8 from Maine and 
Missouri, Messrs. LITTLEFIELD and DE ARMOND, that I = re- 
hend that any effort I might make for that purpose wo a be 
commonplace indeed, if not feeble, when compared with thei 
mast resentations of the subject. I am content with the 
privilege of making the bare announcement that it is my deliber- 
ate judgment that no power exists anywhere to take from or add 
to the requisites to eligibility under the Constitution. 

If it beso, then, that Mr. Roberts was not only elected, but 
according to the committee’s report was eligible when elected, 
being so, he is now entitled to take the oath and enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of a member of this House until his connec- 
tion therewith shall be severed in an authorized manner. But 
the majority have, according to my conception, failed, at least in 
part, in the resolution presented to respond to the demands of the 
resolution under which they were acting. The question of the 
prima facie right of Roberts to be sworn was submitted to them 
no less than was that of his “final right to a seat” in this body, 
and it was the plain duty of this committee to present resolutions 
answering in positive terms and unequivocal language each of 
these inquiries, By the resolutions it adopts upon this subject 
this House will deliver its judgment to the conntry upon this 
interesting case, and I submit that it oogt to be so explicit that 
misconstruction and misapprehension be impossible. 

Not only ought it to be so, but it ought to present the questions 
under consideration with such clearness, distinctness, and in such 
form that every member can by his vote express his views upon 
each proposition 1 and in a way to leave no occasion for 
misunderstanding his course. This the majority have not done 
by the resolution brought in by them. That resolution reads: 

Resolved, That under the facts and circumstances of this case, Brigham H. 
Roberts, Representative-elect from the State of Utah, ought not to have or 


hold a seat in the House of Representatives, and that the seat to which he 
was elected is hereby declared vacant. 
PORROT W. TAYLER. 


CHARLES B. LANDIS. 
PAGE MORRIS. 


ROMEO H. FREER. 
SMITH MCPHERSON. 
SAMUEL W. T. LANHAM. 
ROBERT W. MIERS. 

In it they do not say whether Mr. Roberts did or did not have 
the prima facie right to be sworn, though, under the facts reported, 
there are many of us who do not doubt it. That was one of the 
two questions referred to the committee, and yet by the majority 
resolution we are precluded from a distinct and direct vote upon 
it. It is no sufficient apology to say that we ary: ager our con- 
victions touching that point by voting against the majority reso- 
lution, because to do so is to take a position that may be construed 
to mean that we are opposed to the expulsion of Roberts, when, in 
fact, speaking for myself at least, I am for his expulsion, and I 
have no doubt that all, or nearly all, of those who are of the opinion 
that he has a right to take the oath agree with me on this propo- 
sition. Butit may be contended that those who think him enti- 
tled to the oath and favor his expulsion afterwards can express 
themselves correctly by voting for the minority resolution and, if 
that fails, then voting for the majority resolution. No; this can 
not be. The minority resolution reads: 


the constitutional right to demand the oath: by the other we would 
deny it. I would cheerfully vote to expel Mr. Roberts upon the 
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facts found by the committee, but itis my sincere conviction and 
irrevocable conclusion that he was and is eligible to his seat and 
had, when this Congress assembled and will have till the moment 
of his expulsion, the constitutional right to have the oath of office 
administered to him. The committee has so framed its resolution 
that to support it is not only to deny to this gentleman a right to 
which I conceive he is entitled under the Constitution, but like- 
wise to exercise the power of exclusion by this body when the facts 
and the Constitution do not warrant it. Iam unwilling to de- 
prive Mr. Roberts wrongfully of that to which he is entitled. I 
can not consent to do that which I believe to be in violation of the 
Constitution, which, with uplifted hand, I swore to support and 
defend; I will not aid in overriding the Constitution in order that 
we may get rid of Mr. Roberts when he can be easily and quickly 
disposed of in consonance with the fundamental law, 


The Late Daniel Ermentrout. 
SPEE OH 
HON. DAVID A. DE ARM ON D, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 3, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the ear abe y resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, late a member of the House 
of Representatives from the State of Pennsylvania. 

A irg aeeie Pagar the business of the House be now suspended, that oppor- 
tunity may = for fitting tribute to his memory. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy of the same to the family of the deceased. 

“Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect, the House, at the con- 
clusion of these memorial p: do adjourn ”— 

Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the opportunity to say some- 

ing in memory of my friend DANIEL ERMENTROUT. 

The thought is a melancholy one that so often, in the pilgrimage 
from birth to death, we find friends dropping from our side, to 
gone ere we can so much as bid them good-bye and Godspeed; 
and when suddenly aroused to the consciousness that they are 
gone, never to return, how poor and idle are the best words that 
we can utter concerning them. How poor and weak is eet 
which we employ over inanimate clay, with the spirit ted 
to a state of being invisible to mo eyes and outlined only be- 
fore the eye of Faith. To the exalted understanding which, it may 
be, death at once sets free, with the breaking of the shackles of 
the flesh, our strongest utterances may seem as the prattle of little 
children; and if the awakening into the real life is to come later, 
what a faint whisper must our speech be as it assaults so vainly 
the deaf ear of dreamless silence. 

However often one. may have witnessed the unerring stroke of 
Death, however often the sable wing may have darkened for him 
the sky of being and of hope, still does the unwearied messenger 
come with awe in his mien and pain in his touch. The mortal 
upon whom Death’s finger is laid may find it soothing as is the di- 
vinely tender touch of the mother’s hand as it rests upon the infant 
80 i cradled upon her breast, or Death may snuff the can- 
dle of life long after consciousness is gone and earthly sensa- 
tions of pleasure and of pain have come to an end. But to those 
who survive, the witnesses at once of Death’s remorseless power 
and their own impotency, Death comes as the dread messenger of 

in and sorrow; the rude foe to happiness; the despoiler of fami- 

ies; the maker of widows and orphans; the destroyer of mirth, 
that sadness may take its place; the agent that turns laughter to 
weeping, that banishes hope and installs despair, that sprinkles 
young heads with gray hairs, that bows the strong intosemblance 
of w „that drives out affluence that pen may enter, 
that-sets tender feet into pains that are rough, that blots out sun 
and moon and stars, and hangs around and about the sable clouds 
of rayless night. But, thanks to the good God above us, to most 
the sun again appears, and over most again smiles the gentle 
moon and beam the lovely stars, ‘‘the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.” 

ANIEL ERMENTROUT from earth after manhood’s prime, 
but before the evening of life had come, and while the fires of 
being yet burned with a steady glow, if no longer with the pes) 
heat of lustier days. His life was an active one, honored an 

He was a fine type of the sturdy race from which he 
sprang, and which has given the world so many noble men and 
women. To-day, in far-away South Africa, men such as he was, 
possessed of the same race teristics and with him entitled 
to them by a common inheritance; are fighting for liberty as he 
would have fought if his lot had been cast in their devoted land, 


Al 


and liberty had depended upon him for defense against tyranny, 
its foe of all ages and all climes, as now it rests its hopes in the 
strength of the arms of its Krugers and Jouberts and their humble 
Boer followers. DANIEL ERMENTROUT would have proved worthy 
to fight, and, if need be, todie in the holy cause of freedom, as 
becomes all who are worthy to live. 

Who was more steadfast in friendship than he, or more gener- 
ous in meeting cheerfully its every sacrifice? As one who knew 
him well and enjoyed his friendship, I know whereof I speak. 
When he was one’s friend—and his friendship was by no means 
confined to a few—one need have no fear that temptation or pros- 
pective advantage could cool his ardor or alienate him. He was 
a true and unselfish friend; and who ought not to be proud of de- 
serving so high a tribute? 

How often do we fail to estimate true friendship at its high 
worth! I doubt if we ever overestimate it; I doubt if we could 
do so. The friendship that is unselfish (and really there is no 
other kind, though sometimes a pseudo-friendship gains currency, 
in a state of comparative scarcity of the genuine article) is the 
beautiful blossom of one of the noblest growths of the human 
mind and heart; next, indeed, in loveliness to pure love itself. 
Fair-weather friends, of course, are abundant, altogether too 
plentiful. But the friends of every season and all the vicissitudes 
of life, whom no disturbances can frighten, no storms can drive 
away, no darkness can blind, how pricelessthey are! True friend- 
ship is the towering mountain whence love for neighbor as 
for self, love sublimated and etherealized into fitness for the life 
beyond this life, takes its flight to the land of eternal day. 

emory of him that was, but in this world is no more, survives 
the tomb, to fail at last, as all things earthly fail, in the never- 
ending, ever-fatal conflict with Time. Atleast we have the con- 
solation of realizing that our memories of DANIEL ERMENTROUT 
are kindly and pleasant, and long will they abide with us. And 
yet it will not be long until our names and deeds and characteris- 
tics, like his, will be committed to the memories of those who 
shall know, and, may be, shall esteem us as we esteem him. And 
so goes the little round of being. We shall occupy a dot of space 
in a fraction of time, and then we, too, shall have gone the way 
of the tiny wave upon the t ocean of life. We may hope to 
live in our children rather in ourselves and in our country 
rather than in either or both. The race can move onward and 
upward though men perish out ofit. The ublic should wax 
stronger while generations of men weaken with age and leave it 
by the door of death. The deep love of country and of repub- 
lican government, pure and undefiled, may link generation after 
generation in a chain of 3 that Time will be powerless to 
break in long ages; and proudly contributing our part toward 
sowing widely and main g firmly the principles of free gov- 
ernment, when the summons comes we may hope to depart in the 
soothing consciousness of being able to answer to the last salute, 
“All's well.” 

Departed friend, we can do nothing for thee. But while dro: 
ping the tear of affection over thy last ponting piece and feebly 
syllabling a few words for the monument to thy memory, let us 
be min that by emulating thy virtues and drawing the mantle 
of charity over thy frailties (and what man born of woman is free 
from them) we may help ourselves toward kindlier lives and nobler 
deeds. And thus, as Time goes on, moving ever and halting never, 
the world ought to grow better and happier. 

Fai unto death to ay friends, they that knew thee best es 
teem thee most, and with P easant memories of thee which lon 
will endure, in the light of Hope banishing the gloom of Despair, 
they bid thee, DANIEL ERMENTROUT, not good-by, but good night. 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECHES 


HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 
OF MISSOURI, ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 14, and Friday, February 23, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on thestate of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R.8347) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial per omg of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BARTHOLDT said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 6 
Ge eh the following, which I ask the Clerk to read: 

_ The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is not a State in the Ameri Union that 
has a better election law than the State of Missouri. T drew. it myself; I 
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helped it through the legislature. In that im Commonwealth every 
Rick or white, rich or poor, votes once and has his vote counted once. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yet we had a gentleman rise in his seat the other day [Mr. 
BARTHOLD?T) and state that the election law in Missouri was such that it would 
be impossible to hold an honest election there. Did the gentleman from Mis- 
souri draw ane pass that law? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no such law. Iwill state what is the mat- 
ter with the gentleman from St. Louis. 

Mr. ADAMS. He is all right. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wait a moment, The gentleman from Missouri 
represents a large German constituency. 

. ADAMS. That is good. > 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They are in favor of the Boers and against — — 


hilippine pr da, Thegentleman from Missouri has been running wi 
— Mekiniey Administration until his political fences have got into very bad 


order, and he thought he would recoup b. tting up here and a 
read-eagle 1 about the corruption of Glections in St. Louis. x 

Mr. BARTHOLDT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the pes from Missouri yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT, Mr. Chairman, I made a dispassionate statement the 


„ speech myself 
gh Y. BARTHOLD. Tbe gentleness referred to my State; will he allow me 
a word in this connection? : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wo will give you time when I get through. I 
want to go on with my speech. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri declines to yield further. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. From this 3 it appears, Mr. Chair- 
man, that my loquacious friend did not afford me an opportunity 
to make further answer to his peculiar statements at the time. I 
propose to do so now, and am glad of his challenge, because the 

ouse will probably not be averse to hearing from Republican 
Missouri on this floor after Democratic Missouri has, by actual 
count, talked 96 columns of the RECORD since this session opened. 
You wonder, but it is a fact. It is equal to an eight-column con- 
tribution from each of the twelve apostles of Missouri Democracy, 
and if they keep up their terrible record to the end of this Con- 
gress, why, the true apostles, in spi of their work of a lifetime, 
will not bein it with them. Th 


a 3 
.BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman and his col- 
es have filled 96 columns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with their remarks during this session, and I must now insist upon 


having my say. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I want to know whether the gen- 
tleman’s correspondent is black or white. 

Jey CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri declines to 
yield. 8 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. My 1 had been reading the 
speeches of my colleagues on the cial bill, and it made him 
not only tired, but desperate, because I know how mùch he at first 
appreciated receiving that great Con ional publication. If he 
is compelled to listen to the same kind of stuff during the next cam- 
paign, the Lord only knows what, besides voting the mblican 
ticket, he will do. I believe his feelings to be typical of the senti- 
ments of the American people. 

But while we on this side, Republican Missouri, contended our- 
selves with casting affirmative votes on that great financial meas- 
ure, in the belief that our simple -‘ayes” surpassed in effectiveness 
the most eloquent orations, what did our Democratic colleagues 
say in those 96 columns? Condensed in just one word, their 
speeches breathed denunciation, In sixty-odd columns they de- 
nounced the financial bill, and in the balance of their time they 
denounced the Government and everybody and everything in and 
out of the country, not even stopping at either ocean, but wading 
4,000 miles through the Atlantic in one direction and 6,000 miles 
through the Pacific in the other. 

But among the names of persons upon whose heads they visited 
their wrath, you will look in vain for that of one Aguinaldo, the 
enemy of their country, which goes to show that in their eyes a 
rebellion against the American fiag is, after all, not half as un- 
popular as by right the history of our country should have made 
it. They go about with their umbrellas up, from force of habit 
and as a result of the last Democratic Administration, and do not 
see that the sunshine of Republican prosperity is now cheering 
the American people. They are fighting all kinds of imaginary 
wrongs and do not see that labor is employed at good wages, that 
capital yields fair returns, aud that only their honest cooperation 
in the enactment of the most n laws is needed to secure a 
continuation of these favorable economie conditions, [Applause.] 


Only one sentence, Mr. Chairman, has been 3 a 1 . , 
lican in this Congress which my colleagues from Missouri in- 


dorse, and that sentiment, rashly spoken, is not true. I refer to 
the assertion made in the other House that 5 not begin 
at home. emocratic col- 


It is 5 Isay, but it will suit m 
1 es as long as Missouri is Democratic. ey criticise, find 
fault with, and denounce the National Government as long as it 
is Republican, but don’t you retaliate by scrutinizing the condi- 
tions in their own State as long as it is Democratic! Oh, no. 
They say to you, Charity does not begin at home. 

Let us raise the curtain a little. The last legislature of my 
State a law introducing Goebelism in St. Louis. And yet 
my friend from the Ninth district [Mr. CLARK] says: 

There is no State in the American Union that has a better election law 
than the State of Missouri. 

Now, I want to be entirely fair with him. I suspect, in mak- 
ing that bold statement, he referred to the law which applies to 
rural Missouri. But if my hp erga is correct, and if it is such 
a good law, why, lask, was it changed? Why was St. Louis singled 
out and placed under an exceptional statute? I will answer the 
question. Because St. Louis is a Republican city, and the change 
in the law was made to wipe ont its Republican majority. That 
isit. When Missouri came up with her old-time Democratic ma- 
jority last fall the leaders of that party bristled up and hatched a 
scheme which was afterwards enacted into law, and by which the 
only Republican oasis in that Democratic desert is to be swept 
away. e law provides for the appointment of three commis- 
sioners of election by the governor, two Democrats and one Re- 
publican, who have complete control of all elections. 

5 a . 5 of Missouri. Is that not more than two of one po- 
t tty? 
one BARTHOLDT. Yes, sir. The commission is to consist of 
ree, 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. But you are taking for granted, 
which in all human probability is true, that Missouri will have a 
Democratic 75 95877 until the end of the world? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Andif Missourishould have a Republican 

vernor, which it will have after the next election, I know the 

epublican majority will put a fair election law upon the statute 
books, and make the law bipartisan by appointing Democrats 
and two ublicans. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You would have two Republican 
commissioners and one Democrat, if you had the governor, which 
you never will have. We have had one, and that was enough. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. These commissioners appoint the judges 
and clerks, designate the polling places, and put on or strike from 
the voting lists any names of citizens in their discretion. Under 
the old law the action of the commissioners in all these respects 
was subject to revision by the circuit court, but this irksome safe- 
guard of honest elections was shrewdly stricken out. 

The mayor of St. Lonis in a e to me states his objections 
to the new law in these terse words: 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., February 10, 1000. 
Hon. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, Washington, D. C.: 

The law is bitterly partisan. It professes to recognize the Republican 
party by providing for the a tment of one 55 but he has no 
power whatever and can be ored and overruled in every detail by the 
other two. The chief a apo however. is that the power of the courts to 

rvise the action of the election in judges and clerks, in 
tizens from the voting 


This, Mr. Chairman, is a fair sample of Democratic rule in Mis- 
souri. Itleavesthe popan aye decd in my city absolutely power- 
less. But not satisfied with this infamous piece of business, the 
same legislature, with the same sneering indifference to the people 
of St. Lonis, saddled upon that city a new police law abno y 
increasing the force, which force will consist of none but Demo- 
cratic workers and heelers, ready to do the bidding of the men 
whom the Democratic governor has favored with appointments as 

lice commissioners. It is partisanship run wild, and I chal- 

enge my friends on the other side to point out a single Repub- 
lican State in the Union where the power of legislation has 

similarly abused for i ends. Here we are not confronted 
by a mere question of rari a! to whether the welfare of the peo- 
ple will best be promoted by this course or that course—and the 
national situation presents no other question—but we have to deal 
here with a deliberate attempt upon the very life of our institu- 
tions and upon the bulwarks of our civil rights and liberties. 

This is the reason why Isay to my colleagues on the other side: 
Charity does 8 at home. If you come here and criticize and 
impugn the conduct of the National Administration, you want to 
have clean hands! If you want to stand sponsor for the rights 
and liberties of the American people, or of other people thousands 
of miles away, you will first have to show an unsullied title from 
home. Andifit can be shown, as I think I have, that in your 
own State you trample the sacred privileges of the people under 
foot and propose to govern a great American city, such as St. 
Louis, without the consent of the governed,” then your ninety-six 
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ey of oratory have simply been talked to the winds. [Ap- 
ause. 
k But my friend talked about the Germans—that they are in fa- 
yor of the Boers and against the Philippine propaganda, and that 
because I side with the Administration my political fences had 
gotten into very bad order, ete. I thank my friend for his sym- 
thetic concern. I can imagine him through the corri- 
aos with tears in his eyes because there ak be a doubt about 
my reelection, but I trust he will be somewhat comforted by the 
assurance that this does not bother me at all, possibly because I 
know 1 i ition of the German voters a little better than he 
0 


3 editor of a German Republican paper in St. Louis, asking 
su 

been 8 d out tothe editor have had any effect whatever, 
of business and sound politics prohibit such an unholy alliance. 

Is it because Carl urz has declared that as between 16 to 1 
and expansion the former was the smaller eyil? Well, judging 
from my experience in the Ohio election last fail, and from the 
result of it, that advice, however honest it may have been, did 
not sway any considerable number of voters from their rule of 
political conduct. Is it because a man in Milwaukee has de- 
clared that by holding the Democratic national convention in 
that half-German city Bryan will catch the German yote? I 
can not help but feel pity for the man who thinks he can influ- 
ence German-American voters the same as a 33 quiets 
babies by show and claptrap. Believe me, if ten national con- 
ventions were held in waukee, it would not have the slightest 
influence upon the vote of that 3 of thinking, cooly 
deliberating citizens, but such ows, and it has even found 
its way into the newspapers, how much, or rather how little, the 
true German character is known even to some who pretend to 
speak for that element. 

No, my friends, the Germans know you better than you know 
them. ey know yon are a free-silver party. They know you 
are a free-trade party. They know you are a party of negation, 
opposing at all times anything and bias? fea advocated by the 
Republicans, whether right or wrong. They know your compo- 
nent elements, and they do not care, at least in my part of the 
country, to identify themselves with you. My friend says the 


are against the Philippine pro da.” Les; ere 
are against his nitippine pro da. t is the great dif- 
ference between the Germans and the Irish. former are 


always di to be with the Government, while it is said of 
our Irish friends that, from home traditions, they are mostly 
“agin” it. The Germans are an inherently conservative, not a 
revolutionary, race, and love of peace and order, obedience to law, 
and loyalty to superiors and to the Government are their chief 
characteristics. 


Whatever may have been their opinion about the acquisition of 
outlying territory, whatever may have been their first impulses 
with regard to the new course enjoined upon the ship of state by 
the Paris treaty—and their poles were honest and patriotic— 
the majority of my German constituents with the Adminis- 
tration that a backward stepis out of question now. Sed eg 
They now acquiesce in the treaty of as President and Senate 
5 in it, and as you yourselves have acquiesced in it by 
voti g $20,000,000 for the purchase of the Philippines, 

And right here let me remind you that this Congressional action 
was the President's authority for all the measures he was after- 
wards obliged to adopt for the purpose of enforcing the terms of 
thattreaty. If the newly builtship ‘‘ on ” was to be sunk, 
here was your chance to scuttle it. You have failed to do it. Out 
of 154 Democrats in the last House only 33 voted against the ap- 
propriation, and the proposition was carried by a vote of 219 
against those 33. And now the same men who then voted to up- 
hold the treaty and to uphold the President are raising the cry of 
imperialism and expect the voters to believe in their sincerity. 
No President ever received a more emphatic expression of 5 5 
dence and a plainer mandate from Congress than did President 
McKinley on this occasion. 

Sup now, he had refused to obey that mandate? Perish the 
thought. Not to speak of the humiliating confession involved in 
this supposition, namely, that this great Government of ours 
makes a treaty but is too weak or cowardly to enforce it; not to 
mention the derisive sneers with which the whole civilized world 
would have justly met such a startling exhibition of impotence 
bra sappy Republic, our Democratic friends, bound to be on the 
other side of what we think and do, would then have surely raised 
the ery of czarism instead of imperialism, and, what is worse, they 
would have been entirely justified in doing it. 

To hold new possessions by treaty instead of constitutional 
sanction, and honestly meet an emergency which the framers of 
the Constitution did not dream of and even the present generation 


had not foreseen, is a trifling offense, indeed, as compared with 
the dangerous example of a President . at naught 
what, under the Constitution, is the highest law of the land—a 
treaty obligation. And if, on the other d, the President had 
counseled the American peace commissioners not to insist upon 
the cession of the islands, who guarantees that the Democrats, as 
the original expansion party, would not have raised a hue and 
cry about such blundering statecraft which fritters away a most 
brilliant opportunity? 
ere the hammer fell.] 

r. HEMENWAY, Lask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HEMEN- 
way] F uri a part of his own 
time if he desires, 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I have only about ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Missouri be 
extended ten minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENTON. Will that come ont of the general time? 

The CHAIRMAN, It must come out of poe ene time. 

Mr. CANNON. If I can be recognized, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized, 
and yields to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. It is a well-known fact that Mr. Bryan 
advised his friends in the Senate to vote for the ratification of 
the treaty, and finally, with a correct estimate of the temper of 
the le, whose patriotic impulses had been aroused 5 

ifloent victory as never 8 came personally to Washing- 
ton and appealed to his friends not to throw away the fruits of 
that great victory, but to respect the patriotic sentiments of the 
people and vote for ratification. There is only one logical conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this attitude of Mr. Bryan. Itis that had 
he been President, he, too, would have consented to the purchase 
of the Philippines. Who will disprove it? If he was opposed to 
the President's policy, here was his great opportunity to accentuate 
the difference between the two parties. He preferred that in this 
respect there should be no difference, just as you had declared in 
the House, and thus the die was cast in favor of expansion. Ever 
since that time the question is definitely settled, and no amount 
of ar; ent, reasoning, or vituperation can now changethecourse 
which was then decided upon. 
In the light of these recent historical facts it would seem that 
it comes with iarly bad grace from Democrats to pose as anti- 
expansionists here or elsewhere, for every charge hurled at the 
Administration on that score will by the force of circumstances 
prove a boomerang. But they are out,“ and in order to get in“ 
they must have an issue. So they sew the torn shreds of the anti- 
expansion banner together, beat the tom-tom, gather the clans and 
choose as their standard bearer the very man who had himself 
torn that standard to pieces. Logical, isn't it? 

I notice, by the way, that our Southern friends are strangely 
reticent and remarkably silent on this subject. Either as statas- 
men they do not appreciate the logic of some of their brethren in 
the North, or as guardians of the material interests of their con- 
stituents they realize that the future demands of the Orient for 
the staple products of the South should not be Jopet by 
leading a forlorn hope for party supremacy. It may be, too, that 
both reasons account for their present attitude. Certain it is that 
they do not, like my Missouri colleagues, furnish reasons to the 
world why Aguinaldo is right. They are not attempting to dem- 
onstrate that their own country is wrong. They do not give aid 
and comfort to the enemy by denouncing the Administration for 
trying to carry out binding treaty obligations, and if I am not 

atly mistaken in the temper of the Southern ple, avast ma- 
jority of them believe with us that the road which leads to peace 
in the Philippines will bemarked, not by the surrender of America, 
but by the surrender of Aguinaldo. [Applause] 

And when that is reached, Mr. Chairman, why, we shall 
give those people home rule, tempered only by American sover- 
eignty. Is there in this great country of ours a man who would 
not be willing to grant them that same measure of liberty and 
self-government which Canada enjoys? Is our national pride and 
our national honor at such low ebb as to allow the American flag, 
the emblem of freedom and human rights, to undergo a change 
on its way through the Pacific Ocean? Does it symbolize liberty 
here and tyranny elsewhere? No, Mr. Chairman, it can not be 
true. Iwas not born on American soil, I am an adopted son of 
the Republic, but I would let them put me on the rack, with the 
6,000,000 of Bryan voters dancing the ghost dancg around me, 
rather than admit or believe it! [Applause.] 

No true American will believe it, no matter where his cradle 
stood or whence his 1 or ancestors came. His heart tells 
him that the Stars and Stripes will fade or change color neither at 
home nor abroad, neither in the icy fields of the polar region nor 
under the rays of a tropical sun. And any political prophet who 
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would count on our American citizens of German descent as even 
skeptical on this score will reckon without his host. It is gross 

underrating their oft-tested loyalty to suppose that they . 
swap parties now and desert, at a critical juncture of our inter- 
national relations, and in the midst of prosperity at home, the 
best President we have had since the days of Lincoln. [Applause.] 

But let me face the music in all its different tunes. e hear 
so much about the wealth of the Py ee. Why, I say, if 
those islands were as barren and as rocky as the top of Pikes 
Peak, it would not make the slightest difference in the political 
aspect of the case, From the very moment the peace treaty was 
ratified by the Senate we had burned our bridges behind us, not 
as a party, mind you, but as a nation, and the carrying out of that 
treaty then became the concern of every good American, no mat- 
ter whether we had bought a white elephant or a bonanza, Itis 
our privilege to hope for fair returns, and none but a misled par- 
tisan's wishes will run to the contrary; but the actual results, 
whatever they may be, can not and should not affect the moral 
principle involved, 

The form of government, it is true, has nothing to do with 
trade and commerce. Republics and monarchies are on equal 
footing when they reach out for the world’s trade, and there are 
those who say that when we are among wolves we must howl 
with them. All this is true, but if our human necessities do not 
permit us to be angels we can at least take higher ground than the 
3 ing monarchies of Europe, and history furnishes no better 
illustration than the payment by us of $20,000,000 to Spain. No 
question, we could have secured the islands for nothing from a 
vanquished, humiliated, and powerless foe, but this payment of a 
consideration makes me feel prouder of ay ee than any 
other transaction in the history of that war which our Democratic 
pe boast of having forced upon both Congress and the Presi- 

en y 

At the time the peace commissioners sat around the n table 
at Paris the great newspapers of Europe—of London, Paris, and 
Berlin—said in their editorials: ‘‘ Now, let us wait andsee whether 
that mighty Republic beyond the ocean can be fair and magnani- 
mous in the treatment of poor vanquished Spain.” While their 
own governments would, perhaps, have acted less considerately 
under similar circumstances, their verdict now is and must be 
that we were fair and magnanimous, and I would not have an- 
other verdiet at ten times thecost. Who can say now that we have 
acquired those islands by eles age We have simply purchased 
them, just as Germany recently bought the Caroline Islands and 
as Thomas Jefferson bought the Louisiana Territory nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r. BARTHOLDT. I thank the House for its attention and 
hope to have an opportunity to conclude my remarks at some 
future time. [Applause.] 


Friday, February 23, 1900, 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, since I 8 re the floor 
a few days ago one of my colleagues from Missouri 2 r. BENTON] 
has seen fit to champion on this floor the cause of the Goebelites 
of my State and to actually defend the iniquitous election law by 
which our last Democratic legislature hastried to punish the great 
city of St. Louis because that city has had the temerity to go 
Republican by a large majority. shall not answer him at this 
time, because no answeris necessary. My colleague has surprised 
his own party friends by his bold statements, and I believe few 
Democrats from St. Louis if clothed with the responsibility of a 
member of Congress and at all familiar with the actual conditions 
existing in that city, would have stood up here, as did my col- 
league, to excuse, justify, and defend what all good citizens, irre- 
spective of party, agree to regard as an unheard-of piece of parti- 
san legislation. 

But, as I said, 1 shall not now take up the time of the House to 
discuss this question further, especially because a higher arbiter 
than even this House will soon Pig judgment upon it. I refer to 
the people, the voters of my city and State, who will properly 
receipt for value received at the polls next November. In the 
meantime Congress, with all the facts before it, will, I trust, take 
up the matter and determine whether the Democratic contention 
that the nation as a whole is not interested in honest elections 
in the several States is correct or not. At present I prefer to go 
on with my argument on the policy of the National Government. 

Our constitutional lawyers, Mr. Chairman, are busy these days 
to prove that we can hold outside possessions by treaty and Sou. 
ern them by the authority of Congress, not regardless of the Con- 
stitution, but, rather, without stretching it in order to cover such 
territory. I am inclined to agree with them. But, with all due 
respect to their learning, as legislators they seem to overlook the 
simplest thing in the world, namely, thelawsof nature. Theselaws 
are apt to assert themselves in spite of human statutes and con- 
stitutions. It was in accordance with them that this great conti- 
tinent was settled. Call it the right of might or the survival of 
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the fittest, certain it is that an irresistible force outside and be- 
yond the artificial machinery of human laws has at all times in- 
fluenced and shaped the destines of mankind. 

The extermination of the Indians was legally and morally 
wrong, judged even from the level of civilization attained a cen- 
suy ago; but we, a superior race, needed the space they occupied, 
and so they had to go: The good people of the East, and espe- 
cially the New England States, after they themselves felt secure 
in the possession of what they had taken from them, raised their 
voices in vehement protest against the treatment of the aborigines, 
and they were undoubtedly right, but the Indian had to go all 
the same, and to-day we feel 5 comfortable upon 
the land which by right had belonged to him. He defended his 
hunting grounds as stubbornlx, and fought for his liberty and 
5 as bravely as any Tagal ever did or ever will, yet he 
had to give way to make room for us, simply because he was resist- 
ing a force which was resistless, a force stronger than our army 
and its firearms, namely, the invisible momentum of progress 
and civilization. 

The Spanish war has brought the Filipinos in contact with that 
same force. Their resistance is natural. The grating of the 
Oriental and Occidental flint stones must produce sparks, but 
the final outcome of this struggle between two civilizations, a 
lower and a higher one, can not be fora moment doubtful. Those 
people who, for sentimental reasons or a sense of what they hon- 
estly think is just and right, take up with the lower form a 
aidin rolonging the agony of this uneven struggle. They remin 
us of the In who, relying upon their strength, attempted to 
stop the locomotive by holding up a rope across the track, 

‘t Necessity knows no law, is an old truism. The migration 
movements of the world have been impelled less by physical than 
by moral necessity. There was still room in Europe for many 
millions of pogue when, in the seventeenth century, the great 
exodus in the direction of this continent began. There is room 
in the United States now for hundreds of millions more, and yet 
expansion has become the shibboleth. In this case the issue is 
due neither to physical nor to moral necessity, but to the incidents 
and fortunes of war; but how do you account for its growing hold 
upon the people's minds in spite of the undeniable uncertainties 
of the experiment? 

You surely can not 5 eso it by legal formule or political plat- 
forms, but yet as lawmakers and politicians you must reckon with 
it, and if existing laws and constitutions do not cover it, they 
must give way, because it exists, and, being stronger than either, 
it will not down. It is the law of nature, the human longing for 
the change and for the new, the never latent and irresistible force 
of progress whose mysterious source is nature itself. The west- 
ward course of the “star of empire” is one of its most noted man- 
ifestations. Look at history. 

Since the birth of human race the restless spirit of migration 
and the desire to expand beyond the narrow confines of the home 
have moved it. Man started from the Himalaya, in middle Asia, 
in a westerly direction, and after thousands of years is still wan- 
dering. Persia, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, and 
Rome in rotation became his home; then northern and western 
Europe, until, if search of a waterway to India, he discovered 
America. Nearly a thousand years had then elapsed since Eng- 
land had been settled by the Angles, the Saxons, the Jutes, and 
other Teutonic tribes, but after the safety valve was once found 
it began sending forth streams of warm human blood across the 
Atlantic Ocean and is doing so to the present day. It required 
but four centuries to settle and civilize this vast continent, ex- 
tending from ocean to ocean and from Polar region to the 
aropa 

e primeval forests e er de like flakes in the sun, moun- 
tains were tunneled, rivers bridged, and within the vast domain 
westof the Mississippi, which at the beran ai of this century was 
a wilderness and a ‘‘terra incognita,” more than twenty millions 
of people have since found happy homes. To-day more than five 
transcontinental railroad lines connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and soon the center of population will have reached and 
crossed the Mississippi. Nor will the star of empire in its inces- 
sant course stop on the Western Hemisphere. As the teeming 
millions of Europe found an exit across the one ocean to America, 
so will the masses of America, gradually thickening, find an exit 
across the other ocean to Asia. = 

The sun of Western civilization and modern enterprise is rapidly 
melting the icesurrounding the barbarian countries of the Orient. 
The Chinese wall has already crumbled to dust; England and 
Germany have broken into the Celestial Empire and the United 
States has taken the mbps seers and soon man will again find 
himself in the country of the Paradise, whence he had started 
thousands of years ago. Having once “swung around the circle,” 
he will take a new start; his second migration will again take 
many centuries, but his mission of carrying the blessings of culture 
and civilization into every vacant spot can be stopped, his pur- 
pose of finding room and eking out an existence for himself and 
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the unborn millions to come can be frustrated neither by moun- 
tains nor oceans, nor even by the learned arguments of constitu- 
tional lawyers. 

The best we can do, then, Mr. Chairman, is to try and reconcile 
our laws with elementary conditions. Our aim must be to protect 
and save our fundamental law and institutions in the face of a 
superior force, which could easily destroy them. And this we can 
not do by uselessly interfering with the natural course of human 
events, but by adjusting our affairs to suitit. The Spanish war, 
it is true, has artificially hastened a decision in this matter; but 
every thinking man will admit that with Hawaiiin our on, 
and in view of the early construction of an isthmian canal and the 
keen rivalry of all commercial nations in the race for the Asiatic 
trade, the question of expansion would have soon knocked at our 
door anyway. 

But a hundred years hence the same problems which are now 
pressing for solution would confront us, and, therefore, it is bet- 
ter that we face them right here andnow. The material welfare 
of the American people depends, like that of every other nation, 
upon commerce and trade, and in this international struggle, as 
much as the philosopher and philanthropist may deprecate it, 
political systems and forms of government are questions of no 
consideration. The Russian absolutist has precisely the same 
chance as the American democrat, the French repnbican the 
same as the German monarchist, and he alone has the advantage 
who, by the right of sovereignty, can control great markets to the 
exclusion of the other. It is, indeed, a question of customs laws, 
the same as is presented in the pending bill. Give us the right to 
shape the customs laws of a country and we can snap our fingers 
at every competitor. 

Look at what has happened in this respect. We can hardly 
realize what great strides we have made in a ridiculously small 

ace of time. We have not only retained, under a wise system 
of protection, the largest home market of any one country in the 
world, but we also have it in our power to regulate at will the 
customs systems of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Cuba. And more than that, by a diplomatic master stroke we 

have secured the consent of the commercial nations of the world 
to an open-door policyin China. The question may well be asked 
here whether that consent would have been so readily given if we 
had not, by the fortunes of war, become the close neighbors of the 
Chinese Empire. By this aoma triumph the present Admin- 
istration has arrested the dismemberment of that vast empire, 
because a guaranty of equal trade advantages to all nations ren- 
ders the right of sovereignty or ownership not only superfiuous, 
but robs it of all charm, 

If there ever was a 8 conspiracy or merely a hidden de- 
sire, having for its object the parceling out of the domain of China 
among the powers, it has been frustrated. Thedanger of America 
ever being shut out from the Chinese markets has been forever 
removed, and the American people have secured to themselves 
those great advantages which the Administration refused to secure 
by a participation in land-grabbing performances which would 
have been beneath our national dignity. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether this great success of 
American diplomacy is sufficiently 8 by our people, but 
I, for my part, hold to the opinion that its value can hardly be 
overestimated, and if the agreement is carried out as contem- 
plated, our verdict should be that the brilliant victories of the 
American Army and Navy have been crowned with the glory of 
American statesmanship. We readily accepted the heri of 
the war with Spain, but we indignantly refused to rob China. 
The one means expansion, as well-as the other, but to the one 
kind we quietly consented; the other we revoltingly rejected as 
contrary to our traditions. Let me shout the difference into the 
ears of our opponents: We accept expansion as a responsibility 
born of war, but we are opposed to it as a tenet of government. 
` But here, they say, is a great stumbling block. The Declara- 
tion of Independence says governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. True; and I say the crown of 
American citizenship would be robbed of its luster if 1t ceased to 
rest on this foundation. It makes each citizen a sovereign and 
each public official a public servant. It is the corner stone of 
republican e Have we always been true to this great 
principle? it means that territory can not be acquired or held 
without the consent—that is, a majority vote—of its inhabitants, 
then half of the United States was oy pace in open violation of 
the injunction. Jefferson bought the Louisiana Territory; Mon- 
roe, Florida; Johnson and Seward, Alaska, and in no case was the 
consent of the inhabitants asked. They were simply taken in 
under the folds of the great flag, if not at first under the wings of 
the Constitution, and nobody was foolish enough to ask for their 
pedigree ever after. 

Is it possible that these illustrious Presidents should have con- 
temptuously defied the most vital principle upon which our Gov- 
ernment is erected? And has it not occurred to our Southern 
friends that after the war they were governed without their con- 


sent? They had to remain in the Union against their wish, and 
the Government did hardly at any time since derive its just 
powers from their consent. The whole history of the country is 
a chain of violations of that principle, especially when we count 
in this category the many 5 election laws, by means of 
which the“ consent“ was and is to be fraudulently manufactured. 

Two wrongs do not make a right. This is true, too. But will 
you tell me how you would ascertain the consent of the Filipinos? 
There are, perhaps, 10,000,000 of them, spread over a thousand 
islands. The Tagals—those who are now making all the trouble 
are estimated to number about one million and a half. The other 
8,000,000 are said to be either friendly, neutral, or indifferent. 
cern pare rule means that the 49 have to submit to the 51. Who 
will authoritatively contend that a vote of these people, if such a 
thing was possible, would not result in favor of American rule? 
The fact is that the many different tribes inhabiting the islands 
speak different languages, represent different races, and are not 
at all on friendly terms with each other. We learn many other 
things from the report of the Philippine Commission to satisfy an 
sane man that to apply the fundamental rules of an enlighten 
government to them now would be about like reading Shakespeare 
to a newborn babe. 

This will, of course, not prevent us from setting up a system of 
local self-government for them, adapted to the d of intelli- 
gence and to the customs of each tribe, which have the con- 
sent of the governed within the real meaning of the term. It 
may require wise statesmanship, and some may shrink from the 
task. But as long as we are willing to accord to them the right 
to life, 5. and the pursuit of happiness, with a guaranty of 
peace and order aud protection t all the world thrown in, 
the solution of the problem will much less difficult than our 
pessimist friends would want us to believe. 

To withdraw from the islands now would be a crime against 
the Filipinos and a disgrace to us in the eyes of every nation in 
the world. [Applause.] 

And now I want to tell my friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
something about the Boers. He says my German constituents 
sympathize with them. So do I. It is the sovereign right of 
every American citizen to sympathize with whomsoever and 
whatsoever he pleases, and, in my eyes, the man who is not deeply 
touched by the heroic struggle of that brave people, closely re- 
sembling, as it does, the American war for independence, is a 
poor American indeed. But, pray, what connection has this 
African war with the internal affairs of our country? I know 
what you are driving at. 

For political effect you want to make it appear that there isa 
sort of secret understanding between the Administration and Eng- 
land which prevents the American Government from taking such 
action as the preponderance of sentiment in this country would 
dictate. It is a base insinuation dexterously propagated to arouse 
the resentment of the German and Irish voters. Iam glad we 
now have it officially, black on white, from the Secretary of State 
in his answer to the Macrum resolution, that no such understand- 
2 05 alliance exists in fact, except, let me add, in the imagination 
of Democrats, whe have aplain purpose in adhering to the imputa- 
tion. Well, that lie has had long legs, but we have caught up 
with and nailed it at last. Now, suppose the denial had not come 
forth as promptly as it did. Could you not with the same justi- 
fication accuse the German Emperor of English sympathies be- 
cause of his strict neutrality, es ly when we know that his 
8 almost to a man, side with the Boers? 

The reason why Emperor William is keeping hands off is un- 
doubtedly because he feels the great responsibility of interna- 
tional obligations, just as our Administration does, and as any 
American Administration would, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic. Sensible people will easily see the difference between 
privaa nore public policy, and no true patriot will need- 

essly embarrass his own government in its dealings with foreign 
nations. Its own patriotism must be taken for granted, and, in- 
deed, that degree of confidence any American Administration is 
entitled to exact from even a political opponent as to be spared 
the reproach of having failed to properly guard and protect the 
best interests of thecountry in its relations with the outside world. 

But why, it is asked, did not the President offer mediation under 
The Hague convention? I myself would have rejoiced in seeing it 
done, and perhaps the President was much inclined that way. 
But there were no doubt good and sufficient reasons. One is that 
the Transvaal Republic had not been recognized at The Hague as 
an independent power, with authority to sign that convention; and 
waiving this, because of her present rights as a belligerent, 
another reason is that we have never been officially asked to me- 
diate. In view of the savage declaration on the part of Great 
Britain that such an offer would be looked upon as an unfriendly 
act, the President had every reason to hesitate, especially in view 
of the remarkable apathy of European powers, who have a thou- 
sand times more concern in the feuds of the Old World than the 
United States. 
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Our friends on that side of the House must indeed be in des- 
perate straits if they have to rely upon a war in Africa for a 
campaign issue. They will find before they get much older 
that sympathy with a civilized people Sighting tos liberty is not 
patentable, and that certainly the Democrats have no monopoly 
upon it, But they will also find, I believe, that the American 
people are not now and never will be in a humor to have their 

itical policies, the exclusive concern of their own country, de- 
termined by the quarrels of European nations. 

Therefore, I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, our friends will have to 
fall back upon the Sultan of Sulu as their only issue left, and this 
being so, I su, that they call upon some good opera bouffe 
man to write their campaign book and fill it with comical songs 
and funny music, i 

Yes y was Washington's birthday. If the Father of his 
Country could come back now, what would be his sensations? 
That side of the House would make you believe he would hide 
his face in sorrow and shame. We say he would rejoice with us 
because, in spite of our marvelous growth, our liberties and our 
unity have been preserved, because an enlightened and united 
ys o is enjo the blessings of ty, and the American 

public has achieved, under the leadership of a wise and patri- 
otic President, the name and fame of a world’s power. And upon 
this issue we are wi to stand or fallin the next campaign. 
[Applause on the Repub side.] 


Diplomatie and Consular Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1900, 
Union and baving ender consideration the bill (EL E. Toil) making sppropria. 
„ or e 
— for the aiplematic and consular service for the fiscal year en 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: No question equaling in importance that raised 
by the President’s pan for the government of Puerto Ricoand the 
Philippine Islands been discussed in this presence during our 
generation. I embrace this opportunity to 

cerning it, fully persuaded that the ə of imperialism pro- 
posed the Republican pariy will not be sanctioned by the 
people, yet so thoroughly imbued with the belief that the integrity 
of our freo institutions are endangered that if few were in agree- 
ment with my views, still I could not renounce them or remain 
silent. As an American I entertain the settled conviction that 
the republic is preferable to the monarchy. 
maxims of liberty coined by Patrick Hi 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and ap- 
ply to all peoples and to all countries. I do not believe that 
any government ever did or ever can derive the just and lawful 
right to rule over millions of people by invading their country 
and reducing them to submission by force of arms. No matter 


une 


t my views con- 


what the pretext, no matter how lofty the avowed purposes of the 
t ee that thus would ov o the eternal principles of 
Fasticn voiced in the Declaration of In dence, the fact re- 


mains that governments do derive their just powers from the 
e e ha Iam unalterably opposed to the f 
ter ese views, I am op) or- 

cible annexation of the PhilippineTalands. Bue ths fact that they 
are to be added to the territory of the United States by violence 
is not my only reason for“opposing their acquisition, Even if 
their inhabitants were unanimously favorable to the scheme, still 
T onia be set ae The President insists that because 
Manila Bay chanced to be the scene of a naval en ent in 
which our squadron achieved a victory, and the island of Luzon 
the theater of a war in the course of which our army, acting in 
alliance with an army of natives, captured the city of Manila, 
it therefore became our bounden duty to take forcible on 
of the entire archipelago. For a whole year his excellency has 
been e ed in the performance of what he declares is “a duty 
im by Providence,” “a any to humanity,” “a duty to the 
civilized world,” and most absurd of all, while coryin on a war 
of extermination in Luzon and compromising wi very and 
polygamy in Sulu, he has repeatedly expressed the determination 
to elevate, save, and regenerate the Filipinos! 

And what have been the net results of this hideous travesty? 
The expenditure of nearly two hundred millions of treasure; 
death of several thousands of our soldiers and ten times the num- 


departure whic 
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ber of natives; the desolation of the island of Luzon and neigh- 
boring islands; a treaty with the Sultan of Sulu recognizing 
slavery and polygamy in the southern islands, and continuing the 
reign of the Sultan, who, as civil ruler over his dominions, receives 
from our Government a comfortable salary, as do, also, the keep- 
ers of his harem and slaye pens! And this is what the President 
of the United States regards as a solemn, heaven-im d duty! 

Mr. Chairman, it is not surprising that the author of this poliey 
is coming to Co with a request that he be given authority 
to appoint subordinates and, through them, rule over the Philip- 
pines as an absolute monarch, giving to the people of the islan 
only such rights and privil as his 2 ea may deem best for 
them, with the understanding that if y revolt our soldiery 
stand peony to compel obedience. 

Sir, this demand, which is nothing more nor less than a proposal 
to revolutionize the Government, is the inevitable sequence of a 
medley of blunders and crimes, committed in the prosecution of 
an 8 planned by parsons ignorant of conditions existi 
in the ippine Islands or of the insuperable obstacles whic 
preclude its consummation, except on lines forbidden by the Con- 
stitution and subversive of the principles of liberty which are the 
foundations of our institutions. 

I do not believe that when first the President conceived the idea 
of annexing these islands, with their 12,000,000 Asiatic inhabitants 
to the territory of the United States he contemplated the fatal 

now, of necessity, he is compelled to recommend. 
He expected easy sailing in the Philippines. Evidently he had 
not investigated their history or informed himself as to conditions 
existing in the islands for centuries prior to the war. He knows 
now, and should have known a long while ago, that the Philippines 
can never be Americani He knows that the difference between 
their methods and ours is the difference between the Asiatic and 
the American, He knows, and I think we all ought to know by 
this time, that if we are to retain dominion in the Philippines, we 
must maintain there permanently an army of not less than 50, 
men and compel obedience to our authority by a constant show 
of force. These are the circumstances under which the President 
announces that in providing a government for the Philippines 
Congress is not bound by the restraints and limitations of the 
Constitution. 

He can not retrace his steps. He dare not renounce a policy 
upon which he has already staked everything. He must go for- 
ward even though it be necessary to revolutionize the Govern- 
ment. He has burned the bridges behind him. He does not ask 
Congress to undertake the enactment of laws for the government 
of the Philippines. Of course such a thing is so impractical as to 
be fairly impossible. A local government must be provided. 
Congress must prescribe its form and define its powers. The 
President demands authority to fill the important places in this 
local government by appointment and insists that when organized 
it may proceed without let or hindrance, regardless of the Consti- 
tution. The islands are to be held and governed as vassal states, 
and in reference to them the President is to be invested with the 
powers of an emperor. Of course details will be attended to by 
the President's subordinates, but this is the case under all forms 
of government. The fact is that the scheme proposed, if carried 
out, will make the President of the United States the emperor of 
the Philippine Islands. 

Of course the projectors of this monstrous enterprise know that 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the text-books upon con- 
stitutional law, and the utterances and writings of the great states- 
men of all political es have denounced it as unconstitutional, 
but this does not r them from boldly entering upon the worl: 
of revolutionizing the Government. In the opinion of the Presi- 
dent the Declaration of Independence is antiquated; the opinions 
of Adams, Everett, and Webster worthless. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court stand in the way, but it is said these decisions 
were rendered when nobody was thinking of a proposition to con- 
fer the powers of an emperor upon the President of the Republic. 
They were rendered at a time when Americans unanimously con- 
curred in the opinion that no man on the footstool should be 
invested with ited power over millions of his fellow-men. 

Nobody at that early date, when the le entertained old- 
fashioned ideas about the sacredness of t laration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights, could have foreseen the necessity 
of so qualifying the restraints imposed by the Constitution as to 
permit this country to become “a great world power —an em- 
pire—which, being interpreted into plain English, means a Jand 
grabber and robber of weaker countries. The President evidently 
assumes that had these contingencies been foreseen, the founders 
of the Republic and the Supreme Court would have proceeded 
accordingly. Had they anticipated that some future President 
might deem it a heaven-imposed duty to annex part of Asia, first 
conquering and subjugating the inhabitants, they would have 
made special provision for this contingency. Had they known 
that in reference to 12,000,000 people thus to be added to the popu- 
lation of the United States, the President would demand imperial 
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powers, the Constitution would have been so framed ;by its au- 
thors and so construed by the courts as not to permit the infer- 
ence that it was intended to embody the fundamental doctrines 
of the Declaration of Independence. e 

In this, as in every other matter, the Republican majority in 
this Chamber is content to echo the opinion of the Executive. 
In a few days we will have before us a bill providing for the im- 
position of a tariff upon imports from Puerto Rico, Upon what 
theory are we to impose tax? Is not Puerto Ricoa of 
the United States? Are not the people of Puerto Rico inhabitants 
of territory belonging to the United States? Could we impose a 
tariff upon the products of Arizona or New Mexico? If not, we 
can not impose a tariff upon the products of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that if the gentlemen will 2 
the matter, they will find that the Supreme Court has decided, in 
well-considered cases, every important question that has been 
raised as to the legal status of our recent uisitions, and that 
the policy and plans of the Administration reference to the 
government of the Philippines and Puerto Rico can not be carried 
out without palpable violation of the Constitution. 

Ido not say that the President, as the Commander in Chief of the 
Army, may not, under present conditions and until Congress shall 
act upon the matter, impose upon these islands an arbitrary 

overnment. Their present status, that of conquered territory, 

eld by the mili forces of the United States, is analogous 
to the status of Florida for a considerable period succeeding its 
purchase. Florida, after it was ceded, pending Congressional 
action providing for its government, was occupied by the military 
forces of the United States, and the Supreme Court validated an 
order made by the President, as Commander in Chief of the Army, 
continuing Spanish customs duties and tions. This was 
mere affirmation of well-recognized principles of law. A subse- 
quent decision, sustaining as lawful the collection of duties on 
goods imported into the United States from Tampico, Mexico, 
when our military forces were in on of that city, was 
based upon the same reasoning. The duties collected were not those 
im by virtue of any statute, but were prescribed under the 
authority of the President as Commander in Chief of the Armies. 

The Supreme Court (Fleming vs. Page, 9 Howard, 603) lays 
3 the principle governing under such circumstances as fol- 

ows: 


The principle thus adopted by the executive department has been sanc- 
tioned ys this court and th vy 
beforethem. * * * J 


Con and the officers exercise their functions under the — ked and 
control of the laws of the United States. 


The same decision holds that conquest or occupation of foreign 
territory by our military forces does not have the effect of adding 
the country thus occupied to the territory of the United States. 
The Executive, acting in the capacity of Commander in Chief, 
possesses no authority except that erred by the Constitution, 
which clothes him with control of the mili forces. As such 
he possesses no authority to add foreign countries to the territory 
of the United States. ilitary occupation of foreign territory 
necessarily involves its government during such occupation, and 
this necessarily invests the Commander in Chief with authority to 
perform all the duties and exercise all the functions n to 
the maintenance of civil government in the territory so occupied, 
The case cited rests upon this principle. 

It may be said that the ratification of the treaty and the appro- 
panon of 820, 000, 000 had the effect of adding the Philippines and 

uerto Rico to the territory of the United States, but in this re- 
in their case is precisely similar to that of Florida, Louisiana 

erritory, and New Mexico and California. In reference to each 
of these acquisitions the Supreme Court has distinctly adhered to 
the views set forth in the opinion I have cited. New Mexico was 
held as conquered territory for several after the Mexican 
war, before Con took any action in the premises, and during 
that period the utive prescribed the laws and appointed the 
civil officers of the Territory. ' 

It should be borne in mind, however, that he did this as Com- 
mander in Chief, and upon the theory that for certain p 
New Mexico could not be deemed part of the territory oF the 
United States until Congress acted. This was only following the 
precedents established in the case of Louisiana and Florida. In 
view of these decisions of the highest court, the present legal 
status of the Philippine Islands is not doubtful. They are notin 


the full significance of the term part of the territory of the United 
States; but, Mr. Chairman, Congressional action looking to the 
exercise of civil authority in these islands will undoubtedly con- 
summate their annexation to the territory of the United States, 
Thereafter, in law, the inhabitants will stand upon an equality 
with other citizens and residents of the country. Thereafter 

government of laws must supersede the military 


a 
ctatorship now 


existing. Congress or a local legisla ture authorized by Congres- 
sional enactment, subject to all the restraints of the Constitution, 
must make these laws. d 

I shall not undertake a lengthy discussion of this proposition, 
for, fortunately, itis unnecessary. If repeated adjudication can 
settle a question of constitutional construction, certainly this one 
has been settled. The court has rendered decisions covering every 
point in controversy and as to every one of them distinctly sus- 
tains my position. e President, supported, presumably, by the 
Republican majority in this House, which is become a mere 
agency for registering the views of the White House, contends 
that these islands, when definitely annexed, will not be part of 
the United States, and that therefore in providing for their gov- 
ernment Congress is in no sense restrained by the limitations of 
the Constitution. 3 

I suppose it will be admitted that if this view of the question is 
erroneous the President’s scheme for an imperial government 
must be wholly abandoned. Unfortunately for the imperialists, 
the Supreme Court has decided that not only the States compris- 
ing the Union but all territory belonging to the people is a part 
of the United States. In the case of ig aah vs. Blake (5 
Wheaton 317) the meaning of the words the United States” was 
thus defined: ) 
munt berorasi throughout the Dale Stas” Bose tte fete deat 
the whole or any part of the American empire? It is the name 
given to our great Republic, which is composed of States and Territories. 

Mr. Chairman, this definition of the meaning of the term 
United States” seems to me so plainly and manifestly correct 
that the thought of adopting a erent definition is prepos- 
terous. If it is a correct ition of the term, the theory that 
Congress possesses A to enact unconstitutional laws for the 
government of the Philippines falls to the ground bodily, Ifitis 
a correct definition, then the toinvest the President with 
powers precisely analogous to those exercised by Victoria, Em- 
3 of India, so that henceforth the functions of our Executive 
n the government of the Philippines would be those of an abso- 
lute monarch, must be abandoned. As early as February 13 last 
r in a speech delivered in this Chamber on this subject, I 


Mr. Chairman, I appeal to history for vindication of the g's ogy that if 


this country is to become 
ill compel a change in 
When Great Britain succeeded in definitively es- 


over India, the British sovereign was hailed as 
Empress of India." If we are to establish a gov- 
ernment in the 3 modeled upon the English plan, let some gen- 
tleman on the other side of the Chamber bring forward a measure declaring 
our Chief Executive President of the United States and Emperor of the 
8 


Chairman, shi as is this proposition when expressed in exact 
terms, the truth is that if we are to establish in the Philippines a military 
ernment or any form of government which could not established on 


continent without on of the Constitution; if we are to place in the 
ficials charged with the 


tormulation 


is exercised by the ruler of any power on earth, the of all the Russias 
not excepted. * * + ore, if the nes are to be subjugated, 
annexed, and ed by methods unknown to the Constitution and not 


legally applicable to other territories subject to the control of the Federal 
Government, as to the p ces that are to be subjected to this accursed 
system let the American President be declared Emperor. 

Sir, I reaffirm these words; for, whether invested with the title 
or not, if the President is to be empowered to establish in the 
Philippine Islands and Puerto Rico such governments as have 
been proposed, his prerogatives in respect to those islands will be 
those of an emperor, f 

ay. it is announced that the peonia of Puerto Rico are to be 
subjected to taxation not levied upon the people of the remainder 
of the United States, and by taxation they are to be restricted in 
their right to trade in our markets. And the United States are to 
fix conditions upon which we may trade in their markets. Could 
tyranny go further? They are to have no voice in making the 


laws im g these burdens, no right to control their own af- 
fairs. r ey are to be taxed without representation in the gov- 
ernmen 


It is true the President does not favor this proceeding, but his 
opposition is based not upon the theory that Con possesses no 
such power, but u the belief that the pitiable poverty of the 
people of Puerto Rico commends them to their new masters as 
worthy of special kindness, Strange, is it not, that a committee 
& the American Co should have under consideration a law 
which proposes to visit upon a million people the very injustice— 
taxation without representation—which led the patriots of Massa- 
chusetts to throw that famous cargo of teainto Boston Harbor over 


a hundred years ago? 
Mr. Chairman, I now invite attention to otheg decisions of the 
Supreme Court upon this question. And let me premise 


presentation of these authorities with the observation that before 
the President’s plan can be carried into effect it will be necessary 
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for the Supreme Court to render a decision overturning a number 
of adjudicated cases—some of which have been acquiesced in and 

noted as precedents for a century—in which the court has laid 
dows rules for the construction of the Constitution, defined the 
powers of the various branches of the Government, pointed out 
the limitations upon power imposed by the organic law, and even 
decided the identical questions involved in the pending controversy. 

I take it that as to the constitutional power of this Government 
to acquire territory by treaty or by conquest there is no longer 
room for controversy. Jefferson, Adams, Madison, Webster, and 
Calhoun, as well as scores of others, contended that no such power 
was conferred by the Constitution; but the fact that they held 
this view is only important now as going to show the tenacity 
with which the great lawyers and statesmen of the past clung to 
the theory that the Federal Government possesses only the enu- 
merated powers conferred by the Constitution. But this does not 
anthorize Congress to arrogate to itself powers not conferred by 
the Constitution. For what ee may new territory be ac- 
quired? And when territory has been acquired, may its inhab- 
itants be reduced tovassalage? Upon these questions the decisions 
of the Supreme Court and the views of the recognized authorities 
upon constitutional law are in accord. Chief Justice Taney, in 
the Dred Scott case, squarely decides the question, as follows: 

As there is no express regulation in the Constitution defining the powers 
which the General Government may exercise over the person and property 
of a citizen in a Territory thus 8 the court must necessarily 1 
to the provisions and principles of the Constitution and its distribution of 


wers for the rules and principles 5 —.—.— its decision must be governed. 
Fakin this rule to guide us, it may bo safely assumed that citizens of the 


Uni States who migrate to a Territory belon to the people of the 
United States can not be ruled as mere colonists dependent upon the will of 
the General Government. 


The principle upon which our governments rest, and upon which alone 
they continue to exist, is the Union of States, sovereign within their own 

‘A Sogether as one people by a general government, 
certain enumerated powers, etc., and exercising supreme authority 
within the scope of the powers granted to it throughout the dominion of the 
United States. A power therefore in the General Government to obtain and 
hold colonies and dependent territories over which they might legislate 
Lahey restriction would be inconsistent with its own existence in its pres- 
ent form. 


Itis not out of place to mention at this point the fact that the 
kesmen of the Administration, at least those who are suffi- 
3 honest to refrain from pettifogging, admit that the decisions 
of the court and the views of the great writers have condemned 
the whole scheme of imperialism as unconstitutional, but evi- 
dently they expect the Supreme Court to recant all its former de- 
cisions; and, as for the text-books—well, I suppose the President 
and his advisers will write new ones to fit the new situation. 
Over a year ago a labored argument was delivered by a Republi- 
can Senator fully setting forth the doctrine of these imperialistic 
constitutional lawyers. He devoted much of his time to criticis- 
ing Supreme Court decisions, evidently hoping to pave the way 
for the effort that is to be made to secure their reversal, Con- 
cerning the Dred Scott case, he said: 

Mr. President, it is an unfortunate source to which to go for h 
The caro has never been referred to in the Supreme Court as authority. It 
certainly never hasin recent years. It become a hissing and a byword, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether to attribute this state- 
ment to gross ignorance or total indifference to the truth. Cer- 
tainly it is attributable to one or the other, as was conclusively 
shown by Mr. Isaac Lobe Straus in a paper which appeared in 
the Conservative Review shortly after the speech was delivered. 
Mr. Straus 8 out the Senator's reckless perversion of the 
truth, as follows: 


It is true that the amendments to the Constitution following the civil war 


obviated the effect of the Dred Scott decision as far.as it related to the sub- 
ject of slave 


„und so far the decision has been nullified. But in other re- 

spects, as the Supreme Court declared in the Slaughterhouse cases, it stands 

unreversed, and, contrary to the above statement of the speech, it has been 

repeatedly referred to and e as authority by that august tribunal, 
e 


both recently and during the whole period that has elapsed since its announce- 


ment. We could give many gee chance oh solecting a few of more recent 

sont we refer to the cases of National Bank vs. County of Yankton, Elk vs. 
k Civil Rights Cases, Murphy vs. Ramsay, Boyd vs. Thayer, and Shivel, 

vs. Bowlby. We repeat, that in no case has the decision been rejected or deni 


Mr. Straus then presents other decisions of the Supreme Court 
defining the powers of Congress in reference to the Territories 
which were merely followed and affirmed in the Dred Scott case. 
Furthermore, he points out the fact that the portion of the decision 
in the Dred Scott case applicable to the question now under discus- 
sion was concurred in by all the members of the court. He sets 
over“ against the postulates and conclusions of theaddress * , 
the contrar 8 that, although the express and auxiliary 
powers confe by the Constitution upon the General Govern- 
ment are all sovereign powers, they are all nevertheless limited 
and controlled by the scope and objects of the Constitution, to be 
gathered from the provisions, the structure, the principles, and 
spirit of that instrument. Such, it will be recalled, was the doc- 
trine maintained by Hamilton, Marshall, Webster, and the other 
authorities which we have had occasion to refer to, and as far as 


our researches have advised us, this doctrine has never before 
been questioned or denied. 

The opinion of Chief Justice Tanéy in the Dred Scott case. to the 
effect that the Federal Government has no power to maintain col- 
onies, governing their inhabitants with discretionary authority, 
pr ed upon the theory of constitutional law which we have 
just asserted, and his decision in the porcu se mentioned is full 
sustained by the history and principles of the Constitution an 
by the decisions of the Supreme Court. As has already been indi- 
cated, the Chief Justice in that case, reasoning from the provi- 
sions, scope, and structure of the Constitution, reached the con- 
clusion mentioned, determining from all those sources that the 
purpose for which the Constitution authorized the General Gov- 
ernment to acquire and rule territory was its ultimate admission 
as a State into the Union.” 

It is worth while to bear in mind that in the Dred Scott case, as 
to the part of the decision above quoted, the court rendered an 
unanimous opinion. Both Mr. Justice McLean and Mr. Justice 
Curtis concurred with the Chief Justice, the former declaring: 

In organizing the government of a Territory Congress is limited to means 
appropriate to the attainment of the constitutional object. No powers can 
be exe: which are prohibited by the Constitution or which are contrary 
to its spirit; so that, whether the object may be the protection of the persons 
and property of purchasers of the public lands or of communities who have 
been annexed to the Union by conquest or purchase, they are initiatory to 
the establishment of State governments, and no more power can be claimed 
or exercised than is necessary to the attainment of the end. This is the lim- 
itation of all the Federal powers. 

And Mr. Justice Curtis said of the power of Congress over the 
Territories: 

I can not doubt that this is a power to govern the inhabitants of the Terri- 
BTs py aon laws as Congress deems needful, until they obtain admission 


Early in our national history the Supreme Court, in a number 
of cases, had announced the same doctrine in unequivocal terms. 
first in the list pang a decision rendered by Chief Justice Marshall 
in the case of Loughborough vs. Blake, in which it was contended 
that the citizens of the District of Columbia, not being represented 
in Congress, conld not be subjected to direct taxation by the Fed- 
eral Government. It was claimed that such an imposition would 
clearly be a case of taxation without representation.” 
Concerning this case and the decision by Chief Justice Marshall, 
and other cases which subsequently have followed this early ad- 
judication of precisely the question now raised by the extraordi- 
nary proposals of the imperialists, I direct attention to the fact 
that the question was here unmistakably 5 as to whether 
the Constitution contemplated or permitted a colonial system. 
Chief Justice Marshall, having held that direct taxation could be 
applied to the District and to the Territories as well, found the 
reply to the above question in the fact that statehood was the 
end necessarily intended and marked out by the Constitution for 
the Territories of the United States. He declared that— 

The difference between requiring a continent with an immense population 
to sabmit to be taxed by a government having no common interest with it, 
separated from it by a vast ocean, and associated with it by no common feel- 
ings, and permitting the representatives of the American ple, under the 
restrictions of our Constitution, to tax a part of the N which is in n 
state of infancy advancing to manhood, looking forward to complete equal- 
ity as soon as that state of manhood shall be at ined, as is the case with the 
Territories, is too obvious not to present itself to the minds of all. 

This constitutional limitation of ultimate statehood for the Ter- 
ritories of the United States is asserted with equal force in other 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

During the interim between the decision in hy aargeedes bp US. 
Blake, and that in Scott vs. Sanford, that tribunal had distinctly 
announced the same doctrine in the important and instrnetive 
case of Pollard's Lessee vs. Hagan, and that case was in that par- 
ticular fully affirmed in 1893 in the case of Shively vs. Bowlby, in 
which the court asserted: 

rritori uired by C hether byd f from th 
„ States or by treaty wie pee 8 r 
as soon as their population and condition justify it, of being admitted into the 
Union as States, upon an equal footing with the original States in all respects. 

In the same case the court, summing up its conclusions, adds 
(page 57): 5 = 

Upon the acquisition of a Territory by the United States, whether by ces- 
sion from one of the States or by realy, with a foreign country. or by discov- 
ery and settlement, the same title and dominion sed to the United States 
for the benefit of the whole people and in trust for the several States to be 
ultimately created out of the Territory. 


In Murphy vs. Ramsay, to the same effect, it was said: 


The power of Congress over the Territories is imited by the obvious pur- 
poses for which it was conferred, and those parnors are satisfied by meas- 
ae which prepare the people of the Territories to become States in the 

nion. 


The same doctrine is distinctly laid down by Mr. Justice Field 
in Weber vs. Harbor Commissioners, and it is notable that all 
these later decisions contain express references to the Dred Scott 
decision for the propositions they announce. 
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The views of the late Mr. Justice Cooley fully coincide with 
those above stated. In his Constitutional Law he says: 


It could never have been understood that any territory which br e 
cession, or conquest should at any time come under the control of the United 
States should permanently be held in a Territorial condition, and the new 
States which have been formed of territory 9 by treaty must be sup- 
2 — have been received into the Union strict compliance with the 
tution. 


He cites the Dred Scott case, and continues: 


And when territory is acquired the right to suffer States to be formed 
therefrom and to receive them into the Union must follow of course, not only 
because the Constitution confers the power to admit new States without 
restriction, but because it would be inconsistent with institutions founded 
on the fundamental idea of self-government that the Federal Government 
should retain territory under its imperial rule and deny the people the cus- 
tomary local institutions. 


The same learned authority, distinguishing, as did Chief Justice 
Marshall, between the Territories of the United States and the 
American colonies under Great Britain, points out that— 


There are differences which are important and, indeed, vital. The first of 
these is that the Territorial condition is understood under the Constitution 
to be merely temporary and preparatory, and the people of the Territories, 
while it continues, are assured of the right to create and establish State 
institutions for themselves as soon as oe Pere shall be sufficient and 
the local conditions suitable; while the British colonial system contained no 
provision or assurances of any but a dependent government indefinitely. 


In deciding the case of Springville vs. Thomas, Chief Justice 
Fuller declared: 


It has been decided by the court that the [Utah] Territorial act of March, 
1892, permitting this [i. e., judgments to be entered on verdicts returned by 
less than the whole number of jurors), was invalid use in contravention 
of the seventh amendment of the Constitution and the act of Congress. 


In the same opinion he referred to the case of American Pub- 
8 Scr any vs, Fisher, in which the court, per Mr. Justice 
rewer, held: 


Either the seventh amendment to the Constitution or these acts of Con- 
gress, or all together, secured to every litigant in a common-law action in the 
courts of the Territory of Utah the 71 to a trial by jury, and nullitiedany 
act of its legislature which attempted to take from anything which is of 
the substance of that right. 


In the case of Thompson vs. Utah the court declared: 


That the provisions of the Constitution of the United States relating to the 
right of tria by jury in suits at common Jaw apply to the Territories of the 
United States is no longer an open question. 

It is equally beyond question that the provisions of the National Constitu- 
tion rela’ trials by Uu for crimes and to criminal prosecutions apply 
to the Territories of the United States. 


In the early days of the Republic the first judges of the Supreme 
Court had announced substantially the same principle as that 
above quoted from Chief Justice Marshall. In the case of United 
States vs, More it was declared: 


The tion assumed by the court that Songrens in the exercise of its 
legislative function for the Territories is bound by the restrictive clauses of 
the Bill of Rights can not be successfully attacked. Indeed, it can make no 
difference whether that body 8 under tho Soe nt of Article 
IV or under its power implied in the ca ty to acquire and hold additional 
soil. In either case itis equally hedged round and trammeled by the safe- 
guards of individual rights that are contained in the first eight amèendments 


The doctrine has also been enunciated in recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court oftentimes with express reference to the Dred 
Scott case. 

In Murphy vs. Ramsay, the Supreme Court declared: 


The people of the United States as sovereign owners of the national Ter- 
ritories have supreme power over them and their inhabitants. In the exer- 
cise of this sovereign dominion they are represented by the Government of 
the United States, to whom all the powers of government over that subject 
have been delegated subject only to such restrictions as are expressed in the 
Constitution, as are necessarily implied in its terms, or in the purposes and 
objects of the power itself. * * The personal and civil ‘hts of the in- 
habitants of the Territories are secured to them as to other citizens by the 
principles of constitutional liberty which restrain all the agencies of govern- 
ment, State and national. 


The text-books in use in the colleges and universities, and ac- 
cepted by the bar and the bench as authorities upon constitutional 
questions, denounce as impossible under our Constitution the 
very scheme proposed by the President, using language so apro- 
pos that one might almost believe it was written to he 5 in 
rebuking a proposal the most revolutionary and dangerous that 
has ever emanated from high official circles in the whole history 
of the Government. 

In Pomeroy’s Constitutional Law the doctrine laid down by the 
courts is enunciated without qualification, as follows: 

But is Congress absolute over these districts or Territories? Is it, like 
the British Parliament, bound by no limitations save those which are self- 
imposed? This can not be; nor does the langnage of the Constitution require 
a construction so much opposed to all our ideas of civil polity. The safe- 
guards of individual rights—thoss clauses which preserve the Lives, liberty, 


sun property of the citizen from the encroachments of arbitrary ee 
must apply as well to that legislation of Congress which is concerned exclu- 
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If it were thought necessary that Congress should be hedged round with 
restrictions while it is legislating for the inhabitants of States, who may be 
partially protected by their local governments, how much more necessary 
that the same body should be restrained, while lej ting for the inhabitants 
of those districts and Territories over which it has an exclusive control. 
The mandatory clauses of the first eight amendments are clothed in the most 
general language; they make no exceptions; they apply to Congress in the 
exercise of all its functions; in general terms they cover its legislation for the 
District of Columbia and for the Territories as well as for the States These 
clauses must therefore be compulsive upon Congress when it makes laws for 
the District or for the Territories, unless the general big deg in which Shey 
are framed is modified by the icular lan age of the aly oe whi 
especially relate to the District and to the ' tories There is evidently 
noume contradictory between these provisions and the general restrictions 
of the bill of rights. 


In the same work the author declares that the first eight amend- 
ments ‘‘are binding with equal force upon the legislative, the 
executive, and the judiciary,” and that— 


Furthermore, as the clauses in question are mandatory and peremptory in 
their nature, and directed at once to each branch of the Government, they 
pay Sages no statute of onaren decision of judge, or act of President to exe- 
cute them and give them binding efficacy. ey execute themselves with- 
out the aid of an inferior law. Any 3 ot the Government in dogi 
1 55 of their command would be yoid; any proceeding declaratory would 
useless. 


Judge Cooley, in his work on Constitutional Law, lays down 
the same doctrine. 

Besides being thus enrbodied in the jurisprudence of the coun- 
try, the doctrine in question is fully supported by our political 
philosophy, and itis not necessary to quote the opinions of the 
great leaders of the Democratic party, every one of whom con- 
tended for the strict construction of the Constitution and observ- 
ance of the limitation of the powers of government by it im 
in order to show that the policy advocated by the President and 
his friends rests upon a theory of constitutional construction, 
which has never been sanctioned by the great jurists, writers, and 
thinkers of the country. Federalists, Whigs, Democrats, and 
Republicans have, in the past, concurred in denouncing it. 

dward Everett finely points out ‘‘the inherent incongruity of 
colonial government with the principles of constitutional liberty.” 
He declares that the colonial form of government in its ve 
nature is inconsistent with the requirements of constitutiona 
freedom, either to the colony or the mother country,” and that it 
“obstructs the growth of liberty in the colonies and favors the 
growth of arbitrary power in the mother country.” 

Prof. James Schouler, the jurist and historian, presents the 
same views, stating that it is hostile to our system of union and 
thee earns to hold territory as a province, its citizens having 

nferior rights, and says that ‘‘in every case of annexation thus 
far, except that of Alaska, with its trivial 9 the annexa- 
tion under the original proxisions of the Constitution has been of 
territory adjacent to the United States.” It ought not to be 
readily s erbia ll he concludes, ‘‘that the present Constitution 
permits distant and populous countries to be thus added.” 
4 Daniel Webster on this point expressed the same opinion. Said 

e: 

In tho age which I have acted in public life it has been my purpose to 
maintain the people of the United States what the Constitution designed to 
make them—one le, one in interest, one in ter, and one in political 
feeling. If we depart from that we break it all up. Arbitrary governmenta 
may bave territories and distant possessions because arbitrary governments 
may rule them by different laws and different systems. Russia may rule in 
the Ukraine and the provinces of the Caucasusand Kamtschatka by different 


codes, ordinances, or We can donosuch thing. They must be of us, 
part of us, or else strangers. 2 


Mr. Chairman, a year ago, when this subject was under consid- 
eration, I had occasion to refer to the form of government now 
proposed for Puerto Rico and the Philippines. Then, as now, I 
was of the opinion that the President meditated an enterprise 
which, if carried into effect, would work a complete revolution 
in the form of our Government, and I took occasion to discuss 
briefly the constitutional questions involved. At that time I said: 


Mr. Chairman, Iam opposes to this a 
the forcible annexation ot the Philippine Islan 
the facts are known the American ple will repudiate a policy the adop- 
tion of which imports a deliberate abandonment of principles which are the 
foundation of our free institutions. 

I do not, however, share the belief that the forcible annexation cf the 
Philippine ds would be unconstitutional. The question in hand is one 
of public policy and not of constitutional law. The 5 upon 
the Federal Government by the Constitution bear upon its relations to the 
citizen and to the States. In this country every kingly prerogative 
resides in the people, and may be exercised through the medium of tho peo- 
ple’s representatives and agents. s 

The framers of the Constitution recognized the necessity of safeguarding 
the coun inst unnecessary wars, and this was accomplished by em- 
powering Congress, and not the Executive, to determine when the sword 
shall be 3 and when returned to its sheath, and not by an attempt to 
= the measures that may be taken in carrying on war with a foreign 

nemy. 


departure. Iam opposed to 
g ond I believe thats when all 


If it be conceded that while war is in progress 
n 


the armies of the United 
States may invade, conquer, and hold of the enemy's terri vit 
necessarily follows that possession thereof may be retained or relin ed 
accordingly as the Span or 8 calculated to insure the 
safety and protect the interests of this country, and if this be admitted, the 
contention that the Constitution prohibits the annexation of conquered ter- 
ritory necessarily und. 
It can not be urged 

pied by a numerous 3 under the Co 
consent of the e 

While th 


So that, in 3 45 udgment, the constitutional 1 which have fi å 
to some extent in this discussion arise after and not before the annexation of 
conquered territory. I contend that, when Congress undertakes the 
ment of laws for the territory acquired in the war with 8: statutes for 
their government must be such as could be enacted for the government of 
Arizona or New Mexico: and that the citizens of territory w. has been or 
may be annexed to the United States as a result of the war with Spain are 
entitled to enjoy tho! safeguards which nobody imagines could be denied 
to the citizens of our other Territories. 

The uisi the Execu- 


The poyer of the Executive as well as 
the Constitution. Throughout all the 


enact- 


ercise of this authority. The proposal to establish a military government 
anently in aoe part of the domain of the United States is monstrous. 

It is at variance with the letter and spirit of the Constitution and with the 
fundamental maxims of liberty long into the Bill of Rights. 
It is violative of the principles upon which institutions are founded. If 

cated upon the assumption that the people over which weare to extend 

arbitrary system are incapable of ype, ler and can never be- 
come capable of self-government, instead of being an argument in favor of 
the extension of our system to a country thus cursed, it isan unanswerablo 
admonition to abstain from so doing; for in the 3 formula of Democ- 
racy and een neither Congress nor the mt has authority to 
establish in the Philippines a military satrapy. 


Mr. Chairman, I believed then and I believe now that under the 
Constitution, as construed by the Supreme Court and the great 
men whose utterances and writings embellish the political litera- 
ture of the country, the mad policy proposed by the President is 
contrary to the organiclaw, wicked, and revolutionary, and was of 
the opinion that this was so palpable that the proposal now brought 
forward, and which then had been tentatively suggested, could not 

sibly meet the deliberate approval of the Executive. But, Mr. 
hater, the President has gone on and on, adding one folly to 
another, until he can find no plausible excuse for retraction or 
retreat. He has committed his party to a policy wholly indefensi- 
ble, and, in order to save it and himself from the wrath of the 
people, has unhesitatingly proposed a change in the structure and 
orm of the Government. 

If the President desires to get a glimpse of the weakness of the 
foundation upon which his scheme of imperialism rests it is only 
necessary for him to note the disingenuous methods and con- 
temptible expedients to which the statesmen who have attempted 
ue anene bava Bon avens aie fa es 255 — ae text- 

, fragmentary and mislea paragrap. m Sapreme 
Court decisions and from the speeches and writings of leading 
statesmen, quotations and briefs used by siey lawyers in cases in 
which they appeared as employed connsel to adyocate the cause 
of their clients, have been made to do service as legal author- 
ities supporting the President's views. ‘Thorough investigation 
convinces me that in no case has the Supreme Court made a 
decision sustaining his contentions. 

On the contrary, the judiciary, the great writers on constitu- 
tional law, and the public utterances and writings of leading 
statesmen of all parties have condemned it as contrary to the Con- 
stitution and destructive of the basic principles of liberty which 
form the foundation of our free institutions. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court I have cited stand as the 
settled law of the case. They have never been reversed or even 
called in question. The first was rendered by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, the last by Chief Justice Fuller, so that they form an un- 
broken chain reaching from the infancy of the Republic down to 
this hour. They are in harmony with the robust public senti- 
mentof our people, which throughout our history has condemned 
military conquests as criminal aggressions, the enforced vassalage 
of states as hideous injustice, and the deprivation of large popu- 
lations of a yoice in the governments under which bhey ve as a 
degree of despotism justifying revolution. They are the law of 
the land, and are therefore binding npon the President and upon 
sho es = his 8 aonan, their vane pear ieii vr t 
petuity of the Republic de „and woe be unto the par ers 
who shall attempt to set them aside, 


Indian Appropriation Bill, 


SPEEOH 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 2, and Saturday, February &, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7433) 8 
ations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian partment 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 19U1, and for other purposes, and the Clerk having read 


“SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS, 


For support of Indian day and industrial schools, and for other educa- 
tional purposes not hereinafter provided for, including pay of an architect, a 
draftsman, and a laborer, to be employed in the office of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, $1,200,000, of which amount the Secretary of the Interior 
may, in his discretion, uso $5,000 for the education of Indians in Alaska 

Mr, FITZGERALD of New York said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word Alaska,“ in line 14, page 45, insert the following: 

“ Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may make contracts with 
Pear ending June #0, TEOL but enall aly make each contracts ot places where 
the Government has not provided school facilities for all the children of school 
age residing thereat, and to an extent not exceeding the number of children 
in attendance at such contract schools at the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 380, 1900.” 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. Lask the gentleman to with- 
hold his point of order. 

r. LE. I will reserve the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas reserves the 
point of order. j 
_ Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. Mr. Chairman, for the first 
time in more than twenty years it is intended that no provision 
shall be made for Indian pupils in contract schools, To those 
who are familiar with the question of educating and civilizing 
the Indians of this country this is a matter of deep regret. 
Almost from the beginning of this Republic, sir, encouragement 
and aid have been given by the Government to associations en- 
din the work of Indian education. It is now proposed to 
completely revolutionize the ancient policy of the Government, 
and to obliterate, if possible, the most important factor in Indian 
civilization. 

From the earliest days of its existence, this Government has 
been alive to the influences that have been most beneficial in In- 
dian affairs. Impartial and broad-minded men, occupying the 
highest places of trust in the Government, never hesitated to en- 
courage and assist in every legitimate way individuais and asso- 
ciations laboring to bring the red men of this land to a realization 
of the benefits of Christian civilization. In the year 1819 a direct 
a 3 of $10,000 was made for this very purpose. On the 
8d of September, in that year, the War Department, then charged 
with the care of the Indians, issued a circular in which is said: 


Such associations or individuals who are already actually on d in edu- 
cating the Indians, and who may desire the cooperation of the Government, 
will report to the De: ment of War. In proportion to the means of the 


Government, eration will be extended to such institutions as may be 
approved, as well to erecting their necessary buildings as in their current 
expenses, 


This formal invitation of the Department is the key tothe policy 
pursued for three-quarters of a century. The first Secre of 
the Interior, the Hon. Thomas Ewing, said in his first report: 

The establishment of manual labor schools in charge of missionary societies 
of various religious denominations is working a great moral and social rovo- 
lution among several of the tribes, and if the Department had the means of 
extending the benefits of these institutions to those moro destitute it would 
no doubt be productive of like happy results. 

From year to year until 1894, and even then and now, successive 
Secretaries of the Interior and Commissioners of Indian Affairs 
speak in terms of highest praise of Indian religious schools, 

The inauguration in 1870 of General Grant’s “peace policy” 
marks the beginning of large appropriations for Indian schools 
conducted by religious societies. In time, however, it was urged 
that out of this system an undesirable union of church and state 
had been effected. Although 3 appointed by the socie- 
ties in control of the schools. the teachers and other employess 
were paid by and carried upon the rolls of the Government. To 
obviate this objection the contract” school system was substi- 
tuted for other systems then in vogue. This system, now proposed 
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to be entirely abolished, was the practice adopted by the Depart- 
ment of the Intertor, of making agreements with religious organi- 
zations whereby for a fixed per capita sum such societies were to 
feed, clothe, lodge, and educate Indian pupils. 

This policy was indorsed and the system extended by every 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs until the time of Commissioner 
Morgan. In his report for 1885 Commissioner Atkins said: 

But the Government cn and d fairl SAANUNA tavigioua 3 
FCC the arent work Of redeaming theo benighted cbudren of 
nature from the darkness of their superstition and ignorance. 

Indian School Superintendent Overly (afterwards Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs) in the same year extended a sweeping invita- 
tion to the various churches to engage in Indian-school work. 
His report for 1885 contains the following: 

The Government should be liberal in making contracts with religious de- 
nominations to teach Indian children in schools established by those denomi- 
nations, It should throw open the door and say to all denominations, ** There 
should be no monopoly 1 poi works. Enter, all of you, and do whatever 
your hands may find of g work to do; and in your efforts the Government 
will ee to you 5 out of its liberal purse.” In other words, 
the Government, without partiality, should encourage all the churches to 
work in this broad field of philanthropic endeavor. 

It was natural, sir, that contract schools should be enlarged. and 
that their promoters be encouraged by such aa, pr tng Surely 
the responsible heads of the departments in control of the Indians 
men familiar with the history of Indian education and civiliza- 
tion, close students of the life, the habits, and of the needs of the 
unfortunate aborigines of this land—never embodied such en- 
couragements in their official reports without fully comprehend- 
ing that the natural and necessary result would be the extension 
of the contract-school system. 

The CHAIRMAN. ə time of the lee has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York, . Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, occupied no time in the general debate 

Mr. SHERMAN, I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended until it is time for the committee to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks that 
the time of his colleague be extended until it becomes necessary 
for the committee to rise. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALDof New York, Thus it happened, Mr. Chair- 
man, that from year to year, with the enlargement of existing 
schools and the addition of new schools, the amount set aside for 
them rapidly increased. In five years it doubled, 

Suddenly many engaged in this work became possessed of a 
peculiar and an astounding idea. This system, so admirably 
adapted for effective service in Indian work and so harmonious 
with the theory of this Government, unexpectedly was found by 
some people to be the lurking place of serious dangers and men- 
aces to the free institutions of the country, Many who had la- 
bored for years in this field hastily withdrew. Even the high 

laces in the Government were affected with this ridiculous fear. 
e ioner of Indian Affairs was cajoled into recommend- 
ing that Government aid be completely withdrawn from these 
ools, A new policy was advocated. The system that had 
resulted in such good, effected wonderful changes in the Indians, 
was to be completely cast aside and an era of experiment begun 
in Indian education and civilization. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I amnot concerned with the cause 
for this change of poney, Perhaps at some future time it will be 
proper to shed some light upon that phase of the question, For 
the — 85 it suffices to know that in 1895 a novel policy was in- 
itiated by those in official circles in control of Indian educational 
affairs. That policy was twofold in nature. It was intended 

ually to eliminate contract schools by the almost impercepti- 

le substitution of Government schools. This is v clearly 

shown by the Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, in his 
report of November, 1894, In that report he said: 

The contract schools are now the subject of general discussion. I agree 
fully with those who 0 the use of public money for the su of sec- 
tartans schools. But ts question should be considered prac ly. The 
schools have grown up; money has invested in their constru ata 
time when they were 27 84275 as wise instrumentalities for the accomplish- 
ment of good. I do not think a proper. to allow the intense feeling of oppost 

m to schools, which is showing itself all over the land, to induce 
the De ent to disregard existing conditions. We need the ls now, 
or else we need a large appropriation to build schools to take their place, 

lt would 8 ust fo abolish them entirely—to abandon Pastantly 
a policy so long established. My own suggestion is that they should be de- 
creased at the rate of not less than 20 per centa year. Thus, ina few years 
Attia) OOA AAY te CORTON to te Witwer ines. ENS took mies 
gather strength to continue without Goyernment aid. ab 

Further el aces ea of the question convinced the Secretary 
of the enormity of the task of substituting Government facilities 
for all Indian pupils, and as a result, in a communication to Con- 
gress on December 13, 1894, he said: 

It is le that the plan of ann carried 
the ful — — „55 a —— 9 ete 

Since that time, Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
striven strenuously to provide the required facilities, It has not 
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been able to do so, It is not even now able to provide accommoda- 

tions for all the children of school age, excluding from considera- 

tion those provided for in the contract schools. Yet itis proposed 

to discontinue these schools and to increase by 2,000 the number 

A igi that the Government is now utterly unable to accommo- 
e. 

The adoption of the proposed amendment is absolutely neces- 
sary, if the Department is to care for the nation’s helpless wards, 
This amendment merely gives to the Secretary of the Interior 
authority to continue agreement with present contract schools 
wherever the Government has not provided adequate facilities, 
It is not a startling proposition; it can hardly be considered a dan- 
gerous or wild experiment, 

Two objections are urged against the amendment, In the first 
place, it is claimed that the Government has sufficient facilities of 
itsown to Saab ey for all Indian children of school age, and there- 
fore the authority contemplated in the amendment is unnecessary; 
in the second place, it is urged that, in effect, an appropriation is 
made for the benefit of certain churches and religious associations, 
and is therefore ‘sectarian’ and improper. Neither obzection is 
sufficient; neither can justly be maintained, I propose, sir, to 
analyze both objections, confident that impar broad-minded 
and just men will agree with me that the amendment is absolutely 
5 0 by the present Indian educational conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 
under the leave given, and it now becomes necessary, under the 
rule, that the committee rise. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. I ask unanimous consent 
that when the committee resumes, I may be recognized to con- 
tinue the discussion of this question. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. There will be no question but what the gen- 
tleman can baye all the time he wishes to-morrow morning, 
move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule the committee must now 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the Indian sh gw bill, 

Mr. SHERMAN, Chairman, 1 ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] be permitted 
to proceed without interruption for twenty minutes. 

here was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. Mr. Chairman, yesterday, 
in a feeble way, I attempted to review the history of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to churches and to religious org tions engaged 
in Indian education. To the best of my meager ability I endeay- 
ored to show to this committee that from the earliest days of its 
existence the Government had encouraged and assisted religious 
associations laboring to bring Christian education and civilization 
to the unfortunate red men of our country. I tried, sir, to sus- 
tain the statements made by me by copious extracts from the offi- 
cial reports of various Government officers, and I will assume, for 
the convenience of the occasion, that up to the year 1894 the Gov- 
ernment had encouraged in every way possible religious associa- 
tions en d in Indian educational work; that in 1894 it was de- 
cided toeliminate such schools from the possibility of Government 
aid by the gradual substitution of Government schools. I now 
propose to attempt to show that the Government has not sufficient 
ties withont resorting to the 

that a continuance of these schools 

tarian.” 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS GROSSLY INADEQUATE FOR PRESENT NEEDS. 

There are in existence to-day, sir, 26 contract schools. In these 
schools there are some 2,000 Indian children, Five hundred and 
thirty-four of these children are there under Government con- 
tracts; the remaining fifteen hundred are maintained through the 
charity of people interested in their welfare. If the Secretary of 
the Interior be not authorized to continue existing contracts, what 
is to become of these children? 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his report for 1899 sub- 
mits certain tables which show the capacity of the Government 
schools and the enrollment of pupils therein. On pago 10 of that 
report is a table, numbered 1, purporting to show the location, 
average attendance, capacity, etc., of nonreservation training 
schools 3 fiscal year ended June 30, 1899,” 

This table oses that the nonreservation training schools can 
accommodate 6,295 pupils, and that the number of pupils enrolled 
therein is 6,880. On 11 and 12 of the same report is a table 
(No, 2) purporting to show the location, date of opening, 
capacity, enrollment, and average attendance of Government 


resent contract schools, and 
not offensive because sec- 


reservation boarding schools,” The summaries of this table give 
the following information: Capacity, 8,865; enrollment, 8,881, 
On pages 13 and 14, Table No, 8, showing the location, capacity, 
enrollment, and average attendance of Government day schools, 
June 30, 1899,” shows that the capacity of those schools is 4,966, 
and the enrollment therein 4.951. 
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In other words, Mr. Chairman, the total capacity of Govern- 
ment schools of all kinds at the end of the fiscal year 1899 was 
20,126, while the enrollment of pupils in those schools was 20,712. 
These figures conclusively prove that at that time the Govern- 
ment could not accommodate 586 pupils enrolled in its various 


schools. Where, then, are the 2,000 pupils in the contract schools 
to be placed, if the pending amendment be not adopted? No- 
where in the Commissioner's report is there a suggestion that the 
Government has sufficient facilities to accommodate these 2,000 
pupils who in a few months will be knocking for admission to the 
Government schools. No material, if any, additional facilities 
have been provided since June, 1899, and no such extensive in- 
crease as will surely be required by the Government, if the pos 
ing amendment be not adopted, has been contemplated in 

ing this bill. 

PREE SCHOOLS WILL NOT SUPPLY NEEDED FACILITIES. 

Many gentlemen, however, find a ready if not sufficient answer 
to this proposition. Place them in the free schools in the various 
States, they say. This argument is as specious as it is alluring. 
It is not a novel suggestion. For nine years that experiment has 
beentried. Hearken to the opinion of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs on that proposition. At page 15 of his report for 1899, he 
Says: 

An inspection of the above table (which shows number of district public 
schools, contract number of pupils, enrollment, and average attendance 
therein) demonstrates that r nine years’ trial the results attained by 
these schools do not seem commensurate with the expenditure. It was be- 
lieved that an allowance of $10 per capita per quarter for such average attend- 
ance as could be obtained wo have induced greater effort to secure these 
pupils. The t difficulty experienced by agents on reservations in main- 
taining a „ seoms emphasized at these 

Another feature of these contracts (with district public schools) arises from 
the disinclination of the full-bloods to withstand the not always silent race 
prejudice often prevailing in the neighborhood of these district schools, ana 
the result has been that in the majority of instances the benefitsare conferred 
upon children of mixed blood, who are or should be entitled to heya mee in 
-the State funds foreducation. Theoretically, the placing of In youth in 

public schools, where they come in contact with white children, is a most 
admirable expedient for breaking down prejudices on both sides and civiliz- 
ing the Indian, but the above table shows t it is not an unqualified suc- 
cess, The full-blood, who needs such contact most, is rarely secured. 


In the face of this language it can not successfully be urged 
that the freeschools of theseveralStates will furnish the additional 
two thousand and odd sittings that will be required should this 
amendment fail of adoption. Andif this be conceded, as I assume 
it must be by all fair-minded men, the necessity for this amend- 
ment is beyond question or controversy. 

SECTARIAN NATURE OF SCHOOLS NOT SUFFICIENT OBJECTION. 

Some will say, however, that, conceding the necessity, which 
certainly is apparent, for this amendment, an appropriation will 
be made for ‘‘sectarian” purposes, and such objection is fatal. 
This objection, I believe, sir, is as to wipe away as that pre- 
viously urged. Gen. Francis A. Walker, former Superintendent 
of Census, and Commissioner of Indian Affairs from 1871 to 1873, 
pithily states the true principle. He said: 

If the use of these (trust) funds to support Indian children at the so-called 
contract schools will yield the Indians a better educational result than can 
otherwise be obtained, the Government is false to its duties as trustee if it 
fails to take that course. No political consideration, independent of the best 
good of the Indians themselves, can properly be allowed to enter into the 

eatment of this subject. No matter what objection might exist to the su 

schools by funds derived from taxation, these can not apply 
to the present case. Even were the funds applied to the education of Indians 
obtained wholly by taxation, I should not be dis: to think that the objec- 
tions which exist to the use of public moneys for the support of sectarian 
schools in communities like ours hold here. 

The test I would apply would be this: Does the Government send Indian 
children to be educated at these schools for the benefit of the denominations 
maintaining them or for the good of the Indian children? If the latter be 
the case, it seems to me that no objection in the nature of a principle applies. 
The only remaining question then would be, Is the education thus giyen the 
children better than that which they would obtain in agency schools, sub- 
ject, as they are, to political control and frequent change of, teachers? | 


To appropriate money for establishing and maintaining sectarian schools. 
for the sake of haying sectarian schools, would, to my way of 
thinking, be altogether wrong. To make use of good schools already exist- 
ing and partly maintained by private contributions, even though ler sec- 
tarian control, involves no depart from sound principles if thesole object 
in doing so is the good of the Indians themselves. 

It has never been 


The value of these schools is not at issue. ver 
questioned. In the report of the board of Indian commissioners 
for 1898 this commendation is found at page 7: 

The contract and mission schools are continued by the various church mis- 
sionary societies, though with a slight reduction of attendance, since the most 
of them no longer receive Government aid. We trust that this work may go 
on and increase, for, as we have often said, our deep and soing ree 
is that what the Indian needs above all things is moral and Chris training. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his report for 1899, made 
no comment on contract schools. Unable to in derogation, 
he refuses the tribute of just praise. Upon the question of mis- 
sion schools, howeyer, which differ from contract schools only in 
that no pupils are in the former under Government contract, he 
says: 

The labors which they do in an educational way are of inestimable value 
for riak these people, and while the heavy burden must, as it should. 

ers 


rest upon the shoul of the Government, yet these little institutions of 
learning, with their faithful Christian workers, are important adjuncts. 


The latest official reports and utterances commend these 

schools, eir necessity and their value are apparent. 
Again, however, the question of ‘‘sectarianism”israised. What 
is meant by this word ‘‘sectarianism?” I will adopt that defini- 
tion or io hate na given by the Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, in a statement before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Ap 5 e in February, 1898. I commend this 
definition of the learned and distinguished prelate to gentlemen 
writhing at the thought of ‘‘sectarian” appropriations. He said: 

This word sectarianism, gentlemen, is the most thoroughly misundersfood 
and at present, perhaps, the most mischievous word in the English language. 
Properly speaking. sectarianism is the religion of sects—that is, of bodies cut 
away, as the term implies, from the ori church. Unsectarian religion 
is the religion of that original church. But this is not the meanin oularl 
attached to it. Webster defines as sectarian one of a party in religion whi 
has separated itself from an established church, or which holds tenets differ- 
ent from those of the prevailing denomination.” 

Now, as we have no esta’ church, for union of church and state in 
our tances is out of the question, and there is dispute as to which is 
the “ prevailing denomination,” a “sectarian” is not easy to find. For aman 
to ch unsectarianism it is su that he must avoid all doctrines in 
which he mayd: with any one of his audience. Now, as every doctrine 
of Christians has been denied some one, unsectarian 3 is simply 
5 when the audience is representative of all shades of religious 
opinion, What is called unsectarian teaching is attempted in some of our 
51 institutions by what are known as moral instructors,” but it is some- 

imes the most sectarian of all teaching, as it represents simply the peculiar 
religious views not of a body but of the individual who teaches. Tt has the 
merit of great variety, as it c with each moral teacher, and not un- 
frequently with the same individual at different periods of life. 

The logic of that statement should appeal to all reasoning men. 
It is fair, it is true, it is a just and impartial explanation of the 
meaning of a much misused and misabused word. Yet, in the 
light of such reasoning, a most peculiar situation confronts the 
opponents of contract schools and supporters of Government 
schools. If the logic of the distinguished prelate’s statement be 
conceded, and I assume, Mr. Chairman, that it is, then the Gov- 
ernment schools are the most offensive of all existing schools, 
because the most sectarian. 

The Government schools are supposed to be stripped clean of 
everything that smacks of sectarianism. The report of Miss 
Estelle Reel, the Superintendent of Indian Schools, for 1899, how- 
ever, refutes this supposition. At the outset of her report she 
says: 

+ * Therefore it seems most fitting that I should set forth in my re- 
par such matters as have come under my personal observation while in the 

e 


As a result of her personal observation,” she reports the con- 
ditions existing at the many schools visited. Some of her obser- 
vations follow. Sbe found at the Haskell Institute, Kansas, that 
“a most happy Christian influence pervades the school;“ Chilocco 
Indian School, Oklahoma, “religious exercises are conducted reg- 
ularly;” Nambe and Tesuque Pueblo day schools, religious train- 
ing is carefully given;” giguer que Indian School, New Mexico, 
the religious welfare of the children is carefully looked after;” 
Phoenix Indian School, Arizona. Christian influences surround 
the students;” Perris School, California, Sunday-school exercises 
are held regularly; Carson Indian School, Nevada, religious ex- 
ercises are held regularly;” Klamath Agency, Oreg., ‘‘at each 
school (there are three) there is a force of faithful, Christian 
teachers;” Chemawa Indian School, Oregon, “religious exercises 
are regularly held;” Siletz Boarding School, Oregon, the religious 
training of the children is carefully looked after.” 

These, sir, are all Government schools, Can there be religious 
training without sectarian teaching? Why, these schools are the 
most objectionable because the most sectarian of all esistin 
schools among the Indians. Speaking of this phase of the schoo 
question, the Commissioner, in his report for 1899, says, at page 29: 

Although sectarian teaching is forbidden in the schools, they are not God- 
less institutions. The broad I ga me of the Bible, of religion, and morality 
are taught, and, so far as it is possible, only Saona religious characters are 
placed charge of the children. The petty distinctions of creeds are ig- 
nored, but all 3 are Py a to ay such a foundation in the hearts 

r pupils that tħe great reli 


and minds of the gious bodies of our country may 
hereafter build upon it a vigorous and enduring Christian character. 


In other words, the Commissioner believes in a ‘‘ creedless” re- 
—— training Haay teachers, 

. Chairman, if this be not ‘‘ sectarianism,” then the greatest 
minds that this country has produced have not been able to com- 
rehend that expression. ebster’s argument in the celebrated 
Girard will case was published at the request of a ‘‘committee of 
eight persons of the several i denominations,” because it 
„demonstrates the vital importance of Christianity to the success 
of our free institutions and its necessity as the basis of all useful 
moral education.” Although the argument of the advocate, pub- 
lished under such circumstances, it may properly be ranked with 
his most notable statesmanlike utterances. In the course of that 
argument—and I commend this particularly to those who pin their 

faith to the above opinion of the Commissioner—he said: 
It has beensaid that there may be Jay preachersamongthem. Lay preach- 


ers! This is ridiculous enough in a country of Christianity and religion. 
+ s * * * * * 
Now, are not laymen equally sectarian in their views with clergymen? 
And would it not just as easy to prevent sectarian doctrines from be 
p ed by aclergymanas from being taught bya layman? It is idle. there- 
‘ore, to speak of lay peaching. 
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Heze Webster was interru 
lay preaching, but lay teac 
continued: 

Well, I would just as soon take it that way as the other—teaching as 

-preaching. Is not the teaching of laymen as sectarian as the preaching of 
clergymen? What is the difference between unlettered laymen and lettered 
clergymen in this respect? Everyone knows that laymen are as violent con- 
troversialists as clergymen, and the lessinformed the more violent. So this, 
while it is a little more ridiculous, is equally obnoxious. According to m 
experience, a la is just as likely to launch out into sectarian views an 
to advance clashing doctrines and violent, bigoted prejudices as a professional 
preacher, and even more so. Every objection to professional religious in- 
struction applies with still greater force to lay teaching. As in other cases, 
so in th the greatest degree 1 [pa 
greatest degree of knowledge. Nothing is more apt to be positive and dog- 
matical than ignorance. 

Mr. Chairman, I am willing to let the determination of the 
question of sectarianism rest upon what I haye said. If the con- 
tract schools are obnoxious because sectarian, Government schools 
are certainly much more 555 N 

I do not wish to be misunderstood, sir, as criticising the Depart- 
ment for attempting to Christianize, as well as educate, the In- 
dians under its control. God forbid that I should ever stand 
obstructing such work, Iam one of those who believe most firml 
that religious training is an essential of proper intellectual devel- 
opment. No matter what the creed professed, the man who con- 
scientiously lives up to his religious beliefs, in my opinion, is a 
better man, a more desirable citizen, and a more useful member 
of society than he who has noreligious belief whatever. Religious 
instruction is essential to the proper development of the intellect, 
Withont it men are menaces rather than advantages to society. 
Mere intellectual . is not a preventive of vice. Herbert 
Spencer, in his Study of Sociology, makes this clear. He perti- 
nently asks: 

Are not fraudulent bankrupts educated people, and getters-up of bubble 
companies, and makers of adulterated goods, and users of false trade-marks, 
and retailers who have their light weights, and owners of unseaworthy shi 
and those who cheat insurance companies, and those who carry on turf 
caneries, and the nese majority of gamblers? Or, to take a more extreme 

form of turpitude, is there not among those who have committed murders by 

our memories a considerable number of the educated, a num- 


as large a ratio to the educated classes as does the total number 
to the p on? 


ula’ 
This belief of the morana effects of intellectual culture, flatly contra- 
dicted by the facts, is abs a priori. What imaginable connection is 
there between lea that clusters of marks on 


ted by a statement that it was not 
5 that had been discussed. He 


paper stand for 


rengthe 
cation table or quickness in adding and divi 80 increase the sympathies 
ree J fetlow-croaturee? tn what 


sentiment of justice more powerful than it was? 


regard for trut 

It must be remembered, sir, that Indian children must acquire 
their religious knowledge and training in the schools, How, then, 
is the knowledge of Christian truths to be inculcated without 
offense to this absurd theory of nonsectarian teaching? It has 
never been proposed to eliminate Christianity from Indian educa- 
tion. Why attempt with them, of all others, the experiment of 
“philosophical morality.” If there is to be true morality, it must 
be founded upon religion. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity— 

Said Washington in his Farewell Address— 


y to come in- 


Themere R ally with the pious man, ou 
volume poh 1 trace all st connection with private and public 


indulge the supposition that morality can tained without religion. 

Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 

383 structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that na- 
ional morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

These schools are absolutely necessary if the Indians are to be 
gon a Christian education and the blessing of our civilization. 

n the language of an aged and veteran Indian missionary, the 
Right Rev. H. B. Whipple, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church: 

Under our system I do not believe that it is possible for the Government, 
with our system of patronage and its dependence on political agents, to take 
the entire edacational system of Indian schools intoits hands without failure. 
ars is ae 5 vilized constituency in the Indian country to watch 
an e schools. 


ECONOMY OF CONTRACT SYSTEM. 

Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BURKE] pointed out that the per capita cost a year of educating 
children under this bill is the sum of $288, e Indian Office 
places its average 5 capita for educating poris at $140. Under 
the contracts made y the Government for pupils at contract 
schools the sum of 8108 is paid for each pupil. In return for this 
sum of $108 the contract schools agree— 


To provide for said school a sufficient number of employees to conduct it 
to the satisfaction of the party of the first part, presenting such evidences of 


of candor is usually found accompanying the f 


all employees to 
be able to 


d the flag. 
supply the pupils of said school with suitable and sufficient clothing, 
subsistence, lodgin accommodations, medical attendance, school books, sta- 
tionery, school appliances, and all other articles to their personal 
comfort; and also to supply the school with mechanical ls, seeds, and all 
other articles necessary in a properly conducted industrial school. 

To have schoolroom exerc on five and industrial exercises on six days 
in each week, legal holidays excepted. 

Moreover, sir, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has the right 
under all such contracts— : 


To make inspections of the said school, and to require the ty of the sec- 
ond part at any time to immediately dismiss from the seryice of the school 
all school employees who may be considered by the aa Bet the first part not 
qualified for the respective —— occupied by them in the school. 

Top the course of study, to direct the grading and classification of 
the pupils of the school, and to designate the text-books to be used therein. 

These schools are more economical than the Government schools; 
they are satisfactory in every r t; they are subject to the 
closest scrutiny and inspection of theGovernment. Every penny 
of the 30 cents a day received for each pupil is expended for the 
benefit of the Indians; none is spent for the peculiar benefit of 
the association conductingtheschool. It is possible, sir, to main- 
tain these schools upon such small expenditures because those 
engaged in this work have devoted their lives, their energies, and 
their talents toit. No earthly reward is expected other than the 
consciousness that something has been done for the betterment of 
mankind in the service of the Lord.- ; 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to make this committee realize 
the importance of this question. The pending amendment pro- 
vides for facilities needed by the Indian Office. It is not for me to 
determine its fate. I am alive to the high motives that guide 
members of this House in the performance of their duties. Ia 
peal to their sense of fairness and justice to provide in this 
for these 2,000 Indian children and not leave them dependent upon 
charity nor permit them to return to their former barbarous, un- 
civilized lives, menaces to society, and an everlasting reproach to 
our beloved country. [Applause.] 


Death of Hon. Lorenzo Danford 


REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 20, 1900, 

The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that oppor- 
tunity may be given for paying tributes to the memory of Hon. LORENZO 
555 late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of 

“ Resolved, That, as a particular mark of t to the memory of the đe- 
ceased and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
ero, = aa at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall 

“ Resolved, t a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of 
the deceased. 

“ Ordered, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 

Mr, GROSVENOR said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I come here with no prepared eulogy to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies of this hour. first acquaintance with 
Captain DANFORD was during the parladi of the civil war. I knew 
him as a bright, handsome, thoroughly capable soldier of the Vol- 
unteer Army. I have no particular remembrance of anythi 
special in his career that came under my own personal observation, 
exoepting a general recollection of this character. Following the 
battle of Stone River, in which he participated, the regiment to 
which he belonged, the Fifteenth Ohio Infantry, became the sub- 
ject of an investigation, which was made by a court of be baad f 
appointed by General Rosecrans, and which consisted of Col. 
Stanley Matthews, thencolonel of the Fifty-first Ohio, and another 
officer whose name I have forgotten, and myself. It was not be- 
cause of any character or conduct of the regiment itself, but there 
was an issue made in a controversy between the colonel of that 
regiment and the major. The turning point of that inquiry was 
whether or not Colonel Wallace was in command of the brigade 
on the second day of that great battle, and if so, who was in com- 
mand of the regiment itself; and if it was the major, whose name 
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I know but do not care to mention, the question arose whether he 
took command of the regiment as he ought to have done, and 
properly discharged his 2 8 

e spent several days visiting the various points of the battle- 
field, and some very laughable facts came to our knowledge. We 
found that there was absolutely grave doubt and uncertainty 
whether Colonel Gibson actually commanded the brigade at any 
time during that day or whether he did not; and when he came to 
testify himself he described how he had been cut off from his 
command with two pieces of artillery, a section of a bat and 
he had skirmished around over the principal parts of the battle- 
field, and finally got safely into camp at night with his two guns 
and the few men he had with him. 

Here is where Captain DANFORD came in with that precise, clear- 
headed mind that he always had. As captain, or the officer in 
command of his company, he testified. He testified of the move- 
ments of his part of the command on that day, and there was no 
general officer from Rosecrans down who had a more complete 
and graphic 5 at his tongue's end of every movement 
made by him than Danrorphad. He bore the characteristics of 
a soldier that he had afterwards as a lawyer and afterwards as a 


statesman. 
He was elected to the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, and Forty- 
fifth Congresses. He served about the time that it takes a man 


of ordinary capacity to become valuable and efficient, and then 
he was retired for some reason that Ido not understand. That 
he was making rapid progress toward leadership in the House is 
the common report of men who knew him in that day, and he 
served with a class of men equal, at least, to any one period of 
time that we have had since the war. Then he icn- 
ous as a lawyer, not perhaps conspicnous in the scientific knowl- 
edge of the law books, but noted as one of the greatest trial 
lawyers in that section of the State of Ohio, and he lived ina 
locality that produced not only the great men which my colleague 
[Mr. Kerr] has referred to, but such men as Shannon and Kennon 
and Cowen and other t men of that day. Then he came to 
Congress. Hehad ipated in every political campaign in the 
State of Ohio. There was a time when I believed that he was as 
effective a stump speaker as there was on the stump in Ohio, and 
he came very often into the mining sections of my district, 
pefore I came to Congress, and spoke with wonderful efficiency. 
He was not what we usually call an eloquent man; he did not lay 
any claim to that; but he had the power of statement, of political 
proposition, and the power of application of current facts which 
made hiss upon the stump one of the most vote: getting of 
all the ers I knew when he was at his best, 

He received a serious injury, almost met his death, by a railroad 
accident, and came ont of that and lingered at the very door of the 
other world for quite a time. I have thought, and I think I am 
right about it, that he never quite recovered the full spring and 
activity of the capacity that heenjoyedbefore. Buthecameback 
to Congress, and we all of us who were here in the Fifty-fourth 
and Fifty-fifth know how well he discharged his duty. He had 
become exceedingly anxious with regard to certain matters of 
legislation, and sometimes he almost lost his temper when baffled 
and headed off by the various plans of the opposition here. He 
was one of those persistent, steadfast men who never yield when 
they believe they are right. I do not believe that there was one 
man on this floor nor in public life in this country who in his 
official capacity acted with a closer reference to conscientious be- 
lief and conscientious duty than did LORENZO DANFORD, He 
never had any buncombe about him. You never heard him 
on the stump, nor in this House, nor by the introduction of bills, 
nor by any other protess, ever bringing forward a mere buncombe 
resolution, bill, or suggestion, What he brought here he favored. 
What he advocated here he believed it was his duty to support. 
That which he opposed he opposed not because of its effect upon 
him, but because of his obligation to duty. 

He began to go downward; death was staring him in the face; 
and in t hour, as in the case of a great many others, he turned 
with fond recollection to his old home in Ohio. In the month of 
November or December preceding his death he had gone to his 
home and stood at the deathbed of his father, an old man, a farmer 
of Belmont County, over 90 years of age. When he came back he 
himself was ill, and he told me and others that his present trouble 
had come of staying in the cold and cheerless farmhouse of his 
father, away from the usual comforts that he had enjoyed, and he 
felt that avery serious condition had come upon him. He wanted 
to get back again, as his trouble pressed upon him. He thought 
of Ohio, and talked of Ohio, and finally he told a colleague very 
dearly loved and myself, one day, that he was going home. He 
said, I am going to Ohio. I Will get more out of that air 
of southeastern Ohio than I can get out of of the medicine of 
all the doctors in this city.” 

He spoke of its altitude, 600 feet above the Ohio River, and said: 
The purest air on earth is the air of Belmont County.” And he 
was not far wrong in his assertion of the loveliness, beauty, and 


healthfulness of the home in which he had lived. Thoseof us who 
attended his funeral and went to St. Clairsville for the first time 
were impressed with the beauty of the surroundings, and we did 
not wonder that in the hour of his dissolution, us it were, he al- 
most cried like a child for the air and the surroundings of his 
Ohio home, 

He had the confidence and respect and love of his people. They 


came from every county in his district. They came in great 
numbers. They came on that beautiful June day to do honor 
to the memory of the man who had been so long their champion 
and leader. And I can pay no better tribute to his memory 
than to say that around that bier, around that open grave, there 
were tears of affection from men not related to him, but who had 
known him so long and well that it seemed that a friend and 
brother had been taken away. 


Shall America Beeome a Tyrant Nation? 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS CUSACK, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 26, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate oe of Puerto Rico, and for other 


Mr. CUSACK said: s 

Mr, Cuairman: The lawyers of this House have spent many 
days iu arguing the technical questions involved in this bill, and 
gentlemen on this side have presented their legal objections to it. 
But it needs no lawyer to explain why the bill should not pass. 
Iam utterly opposed to it, because I believe in keeping our prom- 
ises. The man who breaks his word can not hope to have the re- 
spect of his neighbors, The nation which breaks its pledges to a 
weaker people will receive the condemnation of history. 

When we entered upon the Spanish war we called upon the 
world to witness that we took up arms for a high and humane 
Sank eg relieve the people of the island of Cuba from the mur- 

lerous oppression and cruelty of Spain. As an incident of that 
war we occupied Puerto Rico, and the inhabitants of that island 
offered us no resistance. They welcomed our troops as bringing 
to them the blessings which, we always boasted, go with our 
flag. The general commanding the Army made to those people 
the fairest promises ever penned by a hand that carried a sword. 
What did he say? Listen: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, July 28, 1893. 
To the inhabitants of Puerto Rico: 


In the prosecution of the war against the Kingdom of Spain by the people 
of the United States in the cause of liberty, justice, and humanity, its - 
tary forces have come to occupy the isiand of Puerto Rico. They come bear- 
ing the banner of freedom, epen byanoble purpose. * * è Theybring 

‘on the fostering arm of a nation of free people, whose greatest Power isin 
ts justice and humanity to all those living thin its fold, * * 
you protection, not only to yourselves, but to your property. to promote 
4 T ity, and bestow upon you the immunities and blessings of the 
beral institutions of our Government. * * This is nota war of deyas- 
tation, but one to give to all within the control of its military and naval 
forces the advantages and blessings of enlightened civilization. 


NELSON A. MILES, 
Major-General Commanding United States Army. 
And following this, President McKinley used almost the same 
words when he said to Congress: 
highest considerations of justice and goa faith demand that we should 
th sharing in our en aa bap 5 
ce to the 


How beautiful a picture was here presented, one that would 
have made glad the hearts of all the lovers of liberty and justice 
from the time of those who on these shores first resisted unjust 
and unequal taxation by the English king. 

But the same hard, selfish influences which seem to control 
everything that the Republicans have done lately have whispered 
to the Ways and Means Committee that these promises must not 
be carried out, and in spite of the plain terms of our Constitution, 
we propose to begin sree of unequal taxation in our Territories, 
a ei 8 from the spirit of our institutions as darkness 
is irom ig 1 

This is the beginning. What will be the end? Ah, Mr. Chair- 
man, when nations desert the plain path of duty, when the strong 
oppress the weak for selfish ends, they begin to work their own 
ruin. In following the example of the greatest tyrant of all the 
earth, in imitating England's course toward weaker countries, we 
harm ourselves more than we do those whom we op > 
we to treat Puerto Rico as England has treated Ireland? Tee 

ne 


to darken the humble homes of that beautiful little island? 
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of the witnesses from Puerto Rico, whose testimony is before us, 


Bays: 

Since the United States has had the occu Iam sorry to say, we haye 
gone backward; two years we were a great deal more pros- 
porous than we are to-day. is a great d more poverty then there 
was two years ago. 


Mr. Chairman, our Government is in bad company and follow- 
ing a bad example. During the past two years we have heard a 

eat deal about an understanding between the United States and 
8 and in Puerto Rico we see our Government doing some- 
` thing very similar to that which England tried to do to the Amer- 
ican colonies a century andaquarter ago. Not only that, but our 
Government, which made such fair pretenses when it went to war 
with poor old Spain, because that country was unjust to Cuba, 
seems strangely blind to the cold-blooded murder which England 
is now committing in South Africa. 

It issaid that England performed some service for us during 
the Spanish war. Iask any man to point out what that service 
was, when it was performed, where it was performed, and by 
whom? Our State Department is now presided over by a man 
fresh from the flattery and social attentions of English drawing- 
rooms. Isit not a strange and humiliating coincidence that al- 
most as soon as pay 5 be her attack upon the Boers, the 
American consul to the Boer ublic, who protested against Eng- 
lish meddling with his official mail, should be removed and our 
late ambassador to England should send his own son instead? 

Mr. Macrum, who has been so summarily and mysteriously dis- 
placed, to be succeeded by the son of our Secre of State, is too 
old-fashioned in his ideas of freedom and independence to suit the 
spirit of these times, it seems, He says: 


3 e pap eye oh the sencunep tative of tos Amerioan 2 
t E my office in Pretoria and looking upon en - 
oial of the American Government o and officially with a 


eck ea A a E 
secret alliance between America and Great Britain. 7 

Mr. Chairman, what a spectacle is here presented! It hasbeen 
our boast that whatever other nations did we at least were the 
friends of freedom everywhere. But now we are blind to the 
crimson streams of South Africa and deaf to the roar of English 
cannon. In the war now raging there we see.a plain, free repub- 
lic, such as ours once was, straggling against the greatest robber 
of all the ages, who simply says: “ Your gold and diamonds or 
your lives; and I think, as you are in the way, I'll take your lives 
anyway!” 

in all the history of the world there is no sight more pitiful 
than that of the heroic Boers, fighting like the humble heroes 
they are against overwhelming numbers. Who can read the 
story of those people and not be moved to admiration and to 
indignation? : 

When English oppression in Cape Colony became unbearable to 
the liberty- oving rs many years ago, they asked the English 
Government. What do you claim to be the northernmost bound- 
ary of English territory in South Africa?’ The English Govern- 
ment replied, “Our northernmost boundary is the Vaal River.” 
„Very well,” responded the Boers, ** we will leave our homes and 
the graves of our fathers and go beyond the Vaal, and all we wish 
there is to be let alone.” 

-They went, and, as if to warn them of future danger, every night 
on their long journey they had to post sentinels to protect their 
flocks and herds from the attacks of the cowardly and treacher- 
ous lions which are 1 emblem, and which well illustrate 
her methods, always skulking on the outskirts, ready to pounce 
upon the helpless. 

Beyond the Vaal, ina oam t | too opor to tempt even England’s 

, these sturdy people established their new home and set upa 
republic as simple as ours used to be. If gold and diamonds had not 
been discovered there, they might yet be at peace on their quiet 
farms and have no use for their rifles except in the noble art of 
the chase. But now they are being held up, the victims of the 

at highwayman of the world; and while every man who loves 
justice must admire the Boers for their plucky defense of home and 
country, our Government stands idly by, not offering to make a pro- 
test, not even trying,in a friendly way, to stop the unequal conflict. 

If we were gani ed in armed intervention inst Spain, fight- 
ing from motives of national pride to maintain her ancient rule in 
countries which for centuries had been hers, how much more do 
national honor and good conscience impel us to use all ponosne 
means to stop a warfare, merciless and hateful, waged mo- 
tives of national greed on the one side against a brave, free people 
in a sister republic on the other! 

Are not our pors injustice toward Puerto Rico and our 
indifference to England's wanton attack on the South African 
Republic the visible pens of the inning of a policy on our 

which will inevitably land us among tyrant powers of 

e earth? And will not all liberty-loving men in this coun 


rise up and repudiate an Administration which places us in s 
disgraceful company? 


Trade of Puerto Rico. 
SPEECH 
HON. FRANK M. EDDY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 24, 1900. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr, EDDY said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: The truth of the old and trite sayings that his- 
tory repeats itself and that there is nothing new under the sun 
has never been more clearly manifest than in the circumstances 
surrounding the declaration of the war with Spain, its conduct, 
the conditions and bilities growing out of that war and 
which came as an unayoidable and inevitable inheritance, and the 
settling of the great questions that grew up by reason of this 
inheritance and these conditions. 

The American poopie have en 
the Revolution, that of 1812, the i war, the civil war, and 
the war with Spain. And 1 want to call attention. first, to the 
fact that all these wars were entered into with practical unanim- 
ity on the part of the American apt piece is not absolutely 
true, but it is practically so—that as the wars pr the con- 
duct of the same was criticised vigorously and, | might almost 
say, virulently by a minority, and, second, as a result of all these 
wars, new conditions arose and new great responsibilities were 
created that were undreamed of at their beginning, and when a 
majority of the 8 representatives settled those great ques- 
tions the minority always insisted that if the will of the majority 
was carried out direful results would follow, and I might add that 
there were always a few members of the majority who realized 
that the easiest way in the world tomy a reputation was to kick, 
2 so went over to the minority joined with them in crying 

voc. 

Mr. Chairman, our first war with Britain was engaged in for a 
principle, and the most ardent advocate of that war never asserted 
or dreamed that it was for the purpose of establishing a separate 
sovereignty. As wise aman as Benjamin Franklin shortly after 
the battle of Lexington made this statement: 

I have traveled all over the thirteen colonies, and I have not found a man 
insane enough to advocate a complete separation from the mother country. 

It is sate for me to say now that had the leaders in the beginning 
of that struggle asserted that their purpose was to set up a sepa- 
rate government five-sixths of the men who so bravely fought on 
so many bloody fields would have laid down their arms and gone 
WB Me hal M d God 52 d in 

„Mr. Chairman, Man proposes an an 
the fullness of time, in His own way, He made wn to the 
minds of men His 3 to set up in the New World a new 
nation or new principles of freedom, and after the great struggle 
had ended in independence, the great men of the colonies, the 
great statesmen, great soldiers, great scholars, and great lawyers 
assembled under the direction of their respective Commonwealths 
and after many weeks of stormy discussion promulgated this Con- 
stitution and offered it to their several States for adoption. Then 
it was that the minority got in their work. They declared if the 
Constitution was e ea it was the beginning of the end of their 
newly acquired, blood-bought liberties. They dra; forth the 
specter of im: ism, then ten times more realand hideous than 
now, and tried to do business with it. 

The decline and fall of the Roman Empire, the lost prestige of 
Holland, the decay of Portugal, and the departed glory of eee 
were held up as examples. frightful examples, of what would p- 
pen to the young Republic if the people surrendered their righ 
by adopting this Constitution; but these tactics were as ineffective 
in the closing years of the eighteehth century as the same tactics 
will be in the closing years of the nineteenth, and the Constitution 
was adopted. The American people could not be frightened then 
and can not be frightened now by delirious creations of diseased 
imaginations. 

I wish I had the time to go into the details of the settlement of 
the great problems growing out of subsequent wars. Itisenough 
for me to say that at the close of each new and great questions 
arose as the result of conflict. The majority in control had to 
settle these questions; they did settle them eee e, the 
minority have always declared that such settlements would be 
anarchistic, baric, im tic, inhuman, unconstitutional, 
and a lot of other things. [Laughter]. 

Mr. , we have had a hundred years of doleful minor- 
ity predictions of misfortune to the individual and disaster to the 


in five great wars—that of 


* 
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nation, and it seems tome they grow gloomy and darkly fore- 
boding with each new crop of pedio yet I submit that in spite 


of these prophets of evil this Republic has staggered along fairly 
well for a hundred years, and this very day, this very hour, every 
individual resident of the United States, or of the Territory be- 
longing thereto, enjoys a greater freedom of speech and action 
than the resident of any other nation under the bending heavens, 
and his 5 of freedom and blessings of opportunity are 
greater this minute than at any time in the previous history of 
this nation, and still there's more to follow.” Ener 

Bearing in mind the absolute and utter failure of past predic- 
tions of woe, is it not strange, passing strange, that our friends 
on the other side persist in dragging out into the sunlight the 
same old scarecrows, of setting them up in the plain view of 


` men, of manipulating the wires so that they wave their skeleton 


arms up and down and wag their gruesome heads from side to 
side? Butlapprehend, Mr. Chairman, that when the manipulators 
of these ancient effigies discover, as discover they must, that they 
are frightening no one, deceiving no one, not even themselves, 
they will once more take down their fantastic creations, carefully 
box them up, and safely stow them away in the attic of the Demo- 
cratic Chamber of Horrors for the use of future generations of 
Democracy. [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, never in the history of this nation was a war 
entered into with more unanimity of purpose on the part of the 
people than the one from which the country has just triumphantly 
emerged. 

Well do I remember that imposing, inspiring half hour of his- 
tory that was enacted on the floor of this House ashort time since, 
to participate in which was worth ten years of ordinary lifetime, 
when Republicans, Silver Republicans, Democrats, and Populists 
forgot they were partisans and remembered only that they were 
Americans, and in a spontaneous burst of patriotic enthusiasm 
voted the President $50,000,000 with which to carry on the war. 
There was no politics in the war; it was a people’s conflict. Men 
who had worn the fray fought side by side with men who had 
worn the blue, and sons of the Southland vied with Northern 
boys in deeds of desperate daring, and even Africa's children 
caught the martial spirit, and a moving black wall, showing rifts 
of gleaming ivory, was one of the things that struck terror in the 
hearts of Spain's legions on San Juan Hill; and when they re- 
turned victorious—those boys of ours—we crowned them with 
wreaths in which the leaves of the Southern palm were inter- 
mingled with the leaves of the Northern p as a symbol that the 
hateful thing sectionalism“ was placed forever behind, and in 
the oot oneness and unification should rule and reign. [Ap- 

lause, 

The war with Spain, though brief in duration, was pregnant 
with greatresults. When we take into consideration thelives lost, 
the mone 5 and the results achieved, nothing like it ap- 
pears in the history of the world since wars began. The results 
were as stupendous as they were undreamed of at the beginning. 
Thousands of square miles of territory were added to our dominion 
and millions of new people came under our jurisdiction. Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines are ours, I believe they will forever re- 
main ours, Legislation in their interest is imperatively demanded. 
The party charged with the responsibility of this legislation 
through its representatives on the proper committee has presented 
legislation. As to be e ted, it is stoutly contested by Demo- 
cratic opposition, and, as 1 gather from the debate, they based their 
0 ition on two grounds: 

Tirst. That it is unwise, ill-considered, and inexpedient legisla- 
tion. 

Second. That it is absolutely unconstitutional. 

Very little has been said on the first proposition on either side, 
and the merits and demerits of the measure have been but slightly 
discussed, and I must pass the subject without comment, except 
to say that the bill would suit me better if in addition to the pro- 
visions carried it extended the internal-revenue laws to the island. 
Great 5 and weighty problems, uiring the highest 
order of statesmanship to solve and solve rightly, were left to us 
as a legacy of the war. Itis a matter of profound regret that we 
could not approach their solution with the same oneness of spirit 
that we entered upon the war that entailed them upon us; but 

artisanship, smothered by patriotism during hostilities, blazed 

orth anew and politicians began to play for position and maneu- 
ver for advantage. I can not dwell upon the question of acquisi- 
tion of territory, governing without the consent of the governed, 
and many other interesting questions, as my time is limited and I 
want to talk a little about the bill in question. 

Presumptuous as it may seem in me, I desire to briefi discuss 
the constitutional question, and discuss it from the standpoint of 
a layman instead of a lawyer. 

If I understand it, the line of difference is sharply drawn. Our 
Democratic friends claim in their contention that whenever terri- 
tory comes under the dominion of the United States it at once 
becomes an integral part of the Union, and by the very act of 


acquisition the Constitution is extended over such territory like a 
blanket, covering the inhabitants thereof; all the rights of every 
ebaracter are conferred by its ona except only those pe- 
culiar poniai rights that are inherent with statehood: while, on 
the other hand, our contention, at least my contention, is that 
certain provisions of the Constitution apply only to the States, 
and mere acquisition of territory does not carry with it all the 
constitutional provisions. 

Without being at all original, I can truly say the Constitution 
is a most wonderful document, Without taking into account its 
political significance, considering the time it was produced, the 
scholarly and legal attainments of the men who produced it, it is 
the most marvelous literary production the world has ever pe n 
save only the Sermon on the Mount. Written by eminent scholars 
in an age when stilted phrase and polysyllabic worđing was sup- 
posed to be a sign of erudition, its language ìs incomparably sim- 
ple, clear, and concise. 

Approximately thirteen-twentieths of it is in words of one syl- 
lable, four-twentieths in words of two, two-twentieths in words 
of three, and a one-twentieth in words of four or more. The 
Sermon on the Mount, as I said before, is its only parallel for di- 
rectness of statement. 

Com d largely by lawyers at a timo when Latin may almost 
be said to have been the language of the law, it contains only two 
Latin terms, ex post facto” and “ habeas corpus,” for which 
no English synonyms exist, and which are of such common use 
that everyone understands their meaning. There is scarcely a 
word in the entire document that an ordinary man can not com- 

rehend and define the moment he hears it, without the aid of a 
ictionary. Volumes of commentary have been written upon it, 
but it is, and always will remain, its own best commentator. 
Judges learned in the law have construed the meaning of its pro- 
visions, yet each separate paragraph explains itself better than 
any man ever has or ever can explain it. 
have always contended and contend now that the best way to 
find out what it means is to read it, regardless of judicial decision 
and unhampered by any comment. Taking into consideration 
only the time of its production and the circumstance under which 
it was written, we know it was intended as a basis or framework 
for the government of a union of States, for it plainly says so in 
the preamble, where the first sentence of which is: “ We, the peo- 
ple of the United States.” But it would be preposterous to sup- 
pose that the men who promulgated it did not contemplate the 
territory under them under the dominion of the United States or 
to come under such dominion in the future that had not acquired 
the dignity of statehood, and thisis made clearly manifest in para- 
graph 2 of section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution, which reads: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States, ete. 

Could language be plainer than this? Congress has the power 
not only to **make all needful rules and regulations” but to dis- 
pose of territory. 

Paragraph 1 of Article VII states: 

The ratification of the conyentionsof nine States shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same. 

Plainly implying some action was necessary on the part of the 
people themselves before all the provisions applied. : 

Passing without further comment to the provisions of sections 
8 and 9 of Article I, defining the powers of the Congress, the most 
casual reader will at once determine that section 8 is affirmative 
and section 9 is restrictive. That whatever the Congress can not 
do, it can do the things mentioned in section 8; and whatever it 
can do, it can not do the things in section 9. 

The reader will also observe that the provisions in these two 
sections, as well as all sections, naturally group themselves into 
two well defined divisions, which we may term political provisions 
and revenue provisions—a political provision may be defined as 
one that affects man’s liberty; a revenue provision as one that 
affects man’s pocket—and every single word of the revenue pro- 
visions are made directly cg Acne tothe States by express words 
or direct implication, but the political provisions contain no such 
re he fret h confers th to i d collect 

Ə paragraph confers the power to impose and collec 
taxes, duties, etc., but this power is modified by the declaration 
that all duties shall be uniform throughout the United States,” 
clearly indicating as a negative proposition they need not be uni- 
form in the Territory. 

If Lam in the book business and send out two agents, and to 
one I say “ You may sell these books throughout the District of 
Columbia,” and to the other, ‘‘ You may sell these books,” the 
most obtuse would understand that one was limited to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and that the other was without restriction. If 
this distinction was not intended to be made the framers of the 
Constitution, who were past masters of the art of expression and 
never wasted a word, would have said, ‘‘But all duties, excises, 
and imposts must be uniform.” 
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Section 8 contains what I term six reyenue provisions, each of 
which are applied to the States. The other provisions are not so 
limited. Section 9 contains nine revenue provisions, each one of 
which applies to the States, while this application is absent in 


the other provisions. 

It was the old doctrine of the pro-slavery advocates first pro- 
claimed by John C. Calhoun that all the provisions of the Consti- 
tution applied to all the territory under the dominion of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States—and he stated it took him thirty-five 

ears to educate the South up to his idea—and hence slaveholders 
had aright to carry their slaves into any territory belonging to 
the United States; for as the Constitution recognized slavery, any 
law passed by the Congress prohibiting it in the Territories, or lim- 
iting it in any way was ‘‘unconstitutional.” The great abolition- 
ists, the Garrisons, the Greeleys, and Lincolns, while sorrowfully 
admitting that the Constitution authorized slavery in the States 
where the laws recognized the abomination, stoutly contested the 
theory that this provision attached to territory by mere acqui- 
sition. 

The Calhoun theory of the Constitution was burned out of ex- 
istence in battle flame, and in fact every recognition of human 
bondage was shot out of the Constitution by freedom's bullets 
[applause]; and to my mind it is a monstrous proposition that the 
mighty minds who conceived the Constitution so shackled us with 

fetters of steel that we are absolutely compelled to force our well- 
housed, well-paid, well-fed beet and cane sugar workers into equal 
competition with those of Puerto Rico and the Philippines, clothed 
only with a palm-leaf hat and their modesty [laughter], who live 
in windowless, doorless, palm-thatched huts, bare of furniture, 
where all members of the family, red, white, and black—for all 
these colors are often found in one household—occupy the one room 
in common, and make it absolutely imperative that our thousands 
of cigar makers should place their labor on equal terms with natives 
who work a week for an amount they would be ashamed to drop into 
a contribution box on a Sunday morning, because the fortunes of 
war or the providence of God placed these islands under the do- 
minion of this Government. [Applause.] 

All the constitutional lawyers in this House, with all their 
precedents, could not make me believe the Constitution is op- 
posed to common sense. If we must, under the Constitution, 
place the American workmen in equal competition with the 
12,000,000 Puerto Ricans and Filipinos, then we had better pick a 

uarrel with some nation, permit them to lick us, and cede them 

these islands as indemnity; for if the Democratic construction of 
the Constitution is correct, we can not dispose of them any more 
than we could dispose of Ohio, and absolutely the only way we 
can get rid of them is to permit some nation to take them by force. 

But this is not true, in my judgment. I believe Congress has 
the right to impose ‘‘the necessary rules and restrictions,” to 

uote the Constitution, as it may deem just and proper to protect 

the interests of the people of the United States, as well as for the 
interests of the inhabitants of these Territories. And with a lib- 
erality that is always characteristic of the American Republic, a 
measure has been devised that does protect our citizens and raises 
revenue for the benefit of the inhabitants of our new ssions. 

For it must be borne in mind that every dollar of this revenue 
is devoted to the uses and benefit of the people of the island of 
Puerto Rico. This revenue comes out of the pockets of those best 
able to bear it. Not a dollar of this money comes out of the 

ockets of the w. worker, Not a person who works with his 

ands is or ever will be one cent poorer for its enactment, either 
in the United States or Puerto Rico. 

I have seen something of the opposition; something of the 
letters and telegrams that have poured in on themembers. Every 
one of them comes from an interest that would profit by “free 
trade“ or some one directly. representing those interests; and 
Iam fain to believe if a profit to them resulted from this bill, they 
would not be so swift to discover its unconstitutionality and op- 
pressiveness, 

se reason of expansion, which has become the policy of the Re- 
publican party, markets have been opened to many manufactur- 
ers, markets that have been hitherto closed against them, and it 
seems to me it is but fair and just that those who are directly 
benefited should contribute a small per cent of their new profits 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of our new possessions than that 
all our people should be taxed for this purpose. 

But my time is rapidly passing, and I will only say, in conclu- 
sion, I shall accord this measure my hearty support, because men 
in whom I have the utmost confidence have given their solemn 
assurance that it is the best measure they in their wisdom could 
devise, after careful, long-continued, and arduons study, to fur- 
nish funds to lift the people of Puerto Rico out of their ignorant, 
degraded, and desperately poverty-stricken condition in which cen- 
turies of Spanish oppresso and the awful convulsions of nature 
have placed them. I shallsupport it because to my mind it offers 
a complete solution for future legislative problems in the Philip- 
pines, soon to rise, I shall support it because I believe that the 
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Constitution clearly confers on the Congress the power to impose 
whatever revenue legislation it may deem wise and expedient on 
the Territories. i 

Mr. Chairman, I unhesitatingly 3 to this House, the 
country, and my constituency that I am an expansionist. I be- 
lieve that the moment a nation ceases to expand it begins to con- 
tract like a pine tree; the instant growth ceases decay begins. 
believe in expansion in religion, expansion in education, expan- 


sion in libe expansion in trade, and expansion in terri 

TheC The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. EDDY. Ihave a carefully prepared, beautiful, extempora- 


neous peroration, and I ask two minutesmoretime. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentlemanfrom Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended two minutes, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. EDDY. I believe, dy teapot short-sighted vision dis- 
cerned not the motive, a higher mere human power involved 
us in this war to furnish this very opportunity of expansion, that 
education, religion, and American liberty should follow the flag 
into these tropic islands, blessed with the most lavish gifts o 
nature, that their people might be led out of the dark night of 
ignorance, oppression, and barbarism in which centuries of Span- 
ish misgovernment had engulfed them. I believe divine Proyi- 
dence raised these great questions to be settled at a time that the 
Republican party, the only party that has ever settled a national 
question right—during the last thirty years—was in full control 
of the nation to settle them. 

I believe it is our duty, as Republicans, to waive our individual 
preferences and settle them according to the best collective judg- 
ment of the Republican party—settle them in the teeth of open 
threats and gloomy . of rampant Democracy—set- 
tle them quickly and appeal to the great forum of the people for 
our vindication, and I predict that in the future, and not in the 
distant future either, these islands will bloom and blossom with 
undreamed-of prosperity. Clustered on the eastern shores of the 
Pacific Ocean are many millions more people than in any other 
part of the habitable globe, they are waiting and longing for the 
cotton of the South, the flour of Minnesota, and the corned beef and 
pork of the great food-producing area of our nation. 

The Pacific Ocean is our ocean, the inheritance of the children 
of the West and South, and in my mind’s eye I can see its placid 
3 Soren e ganut great erga and 3 - 
sailing vess yin e starry spang ag, vessels that have 
cargoed in the Pacific harbors or which have passed through the 
great interoceanic water highway, soon, I believe, to be con- 
structed by American capital and under sole American control. 
And these mighty transports will utilize these new possessions as 
way stations on their journey to the far east, and then will all 
people realize that the men who fought in Cuba and chased Agui- 
naldo under the blistering sun of the Philippines builded better, 
far better than they knew, and their hearts will wonder how 
some of the statesmen of to-day could have been so shortsighted 
as to op the policy of the Republican party. [Great applause 
on the Republican side.] 


The Puerto Rico Tariff. 
8 PREO H 
HON. CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD, 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 23, 1900. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and ane Seo consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: I believe 
that ned pa bt ae isun-Republican, un-American, unwarranted, 
unprecedented, and unconstitutional. Inasmuch as I am in the 
painfal position of differing with a large majority of my political 
brethren, and as I believe this measure is one of vast importance, 
of far-reaching consequence, involving results that perhaps none 
of us can now anticipate, I feel that I should, perhaps, render the 
reasons for my position. I concede, and I gladly concede, the right 
of leadership to the distinguished men who, by their long experi- 
ence and great abilities, have the responsibility and the honor of 
leading the Republicans in this House. The leaders of the Repub- 
lican party will find me, upon all measures that involve Repub- 
lican policy, following loyally in their footsteps. When an issue, 
however, arises that involves, in my judgment, grave questions of 
right and wrong, great questions of principle, I feel, and I have 
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no doubt they feel, that every individual member of the Repub- 
lican party must be allowed to think, speak, and act for himself. 

Upon such questions I believe it to be the duty of every Repub- 
lican, and every Democrat, to do the right, as God gives him to see 


the right. [Applause.] Profoundly impressed with this view of 
the case, I submit to the House some of the reasons why I 
believe the pending measure shouid not receive the approval of 
the Republican party. 

r THE CONDITION OF PUERTO RICO. 

Before I enter at any Jength upon the discussion of the questions 
involved in this bill—and I shall discuss the bill somewhat in de- 
tail—I invite the attention of the House to the condition of the 
people, for whom, we are about to legislate. And I desire, without 
repeating it now, to incorporate in my remarks in the RECORD the 
magnificent, and cameo-like description, of this beautiful island 
given by the distinguished gentleman from New York when he 
made his speech on Monday last. I incorporate that in my speech 
because I can not improve upon it: 

‘The island of Puerto Rico, with which the bill deals, is one of the richest 
islands of the West Indies, a small island, about 80 miles in length and 40 
ein cs nena siete Get ecient Sonn bested A ecto 
and cultivate from . to the seashore, with level lands 


ba pasturage, and 
tains on which coffee is cultivated. It is said to be the most 
lated of any land in the whole world. 

But I ask attention to a few other and considera- 
tions in relation to this island, in order that we may intelligently 
8 its condition, and situation, and that of the people 

Ving thereon, 

It is inhabited by about 1,000,000 le. Seventy thousand of 
them are dark-skinned people; 100,000 of them are of mixed blood; 
830,000 of those living upon that island are white, Caucasian peo- 
ple, made up of Spanish, French, Italian, Portuguese, English, 
American, Scotch, and Irish. Its area is about 3,650 square miles, 
giving, say, 273 persons to the square mile, 

The intelligence of these people is not measured (as was sug- 
gested, I have no doubt, with honest intent as to accuracy) by the 
assumption that only 10 cent are able to read or write. The 
result of the last census, n under the authority of the United 
States by Colonel Dingman, who returned to this country within 
three weeks, shows that about 25 per cent can read and write. 
The island has a propersy. valuation of one hundred and sixty to 

one hundred and eighty million dollars, Before our flag was 
raised upon its soil it was under Spanish domination, It had an 
autonomous local government, with universal suffrage. 

The people of Puerto Rico had the same pro rata representation 
in the Spanish Cortes as the citizens of the Empire, in Spain itself. 
They had sixteen members in the lower house, and four members 
in the io house. Every citizen of Peurto Rico had the same 
legal rights as a citizen of Spain. With reference to tariff condi- 
tions, for several years preceding the advent of Miles upon their 
soil, they had a 10 per cent preferential tariff between themselves 
and Spain. By virtue of a budget which had been adopted and 
accepted, and by a statute which had been enacted by the Spanish 
Cortes, this tariff of 10 per cent was to expire on the Ist of July, 
1898, so that on, and after that date, there would have been perfect 
free trade between Puerto Rico, and the parent State, Spain. 

The suggestions which haye been made by the gentleman who 
immediately preceded me—the gentleman from Connecticut—in 
relation to the revenues collected in Puerto Rico are, I submit, 
somewhat misleading. Ishall not undertake here, because I have 
not the time according to the plan which I have marked out for 
my address, to discuss such matters in detail. Lonly call attention 
to the operation of the tariff between Puerto Rico and Spain. 
The license fees that were collected, the taxes that were collected 
upon incomes, the internal revenue taxes, should not properly be 


y popu- 


reckoned as any part of the taxation by way of a tariff imposed | be 


on products going from Puerto Rico to Spain, or upon the prod- 
ucts of Spain, going into Puerto Rico. 

Such a statement isan unfair presentation of the fiscal condition 
of tbisisland. The gentleman from Connecticut ingeniously, and 
confusingly combined them all in his description of fiscal condi- 
tions on the island, when nothing but the tariff has any proper 
place in the consideration of the r peno ag monni For years, 
this island been populated by this white, Caucasian population, 
It never bas had a dollar of public indebtedness. Time, and time 

in, the island from its own taxation has loaned to Spain money 

th which to carry on its various wars; and it has loaned to 

Santo Domingo and Cuba money for their public 3 When 

the American was raised over this island, it asurplus of a 
million and a dollars in its treasury. 

The people who inhabit this island are a self-respecting, valor- 
ous, and heroic people. : 

Four times, during the eighteenth century, unaided and alone, 
the citizens of Puerto Rico e attacks of the English navy, 
once under the command of , and once under the command 


of Abercrombie, and preserved Puerto Rican soil for Puerto Rico, 
against the most powerful of foreign invaders, although it was 
then a dependency of Spain. 

In 1873 there exis upon the island of Puerto Rico 89,000 
slaves. In 1860 there existed in the Republic 3,000,000 slaves. The 
Republic freed its slaves at a cost that si rs humanity. It did 
not free the slaves until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil” had been sunk 
and “until every drop of blood drawn by the lash had been paid by 
another drawn with the sword.” 

Puerto Rico, in 1873, manumitted its slaves without tumult, 
without disturbance, without convulsion, without bloodshed, with- 
out murder, without outrage, and without revolution. With the 
consent of the Spanish Cortes, upon motion of a representative of 
Puerto Rico, in one moment 39,000 persons who before that time 
had been held in human bondage, becamefreemen. One day found 
them slaves; the next day Rory, continand in their employment 
for the same masters, but wor for hire—their own masters. 


ht as quie 
o sun. The. 


dollars in 1 


pay, and, adding the interest an peopel 


magnificent sum of §12,000,000—paid by whom? le 
that live to-day in Puerto Rico. For what? To emaneipate $9,000 
human bondmen. This nation of illiterates, this 


people to 
whom we now propose to act the part of a “good Samaritani” 
That was a deed worthy of the highest triumph of Christian civili- 
zation anywhere. [Applause.] The mechanics of Puerto Rico, 
consisting of masons, blacksmiths, leather workers, and silyer- 
smiths, axe superior in their various branches tosimilar mechanics 
in nearly every part of the civilized world, The carpenters and 
cabinetmakers do not rank so high, 

This is the condition of the island; this is the character of the 
people for whom the American Congress is about to legislate. 

ey are an intelligent ay a9 not barbarians, not slaves, but a 
free people, and I submit, as I shall submit later to the Republican 
party—for I do not stand here to address gentlemen upon the 
posed ae of this HOTAT SODAN, as x 1 later, to the 

ublican party, y are a people who, by their history, 
by their character, by their intelligence, their endeavor, and inher- 
itance, are entitled to fair treatment at the hands of the Republic, 
and to the maintenance of its plighted faith. 

Thus stood the Pearl of the Antilles, “ The Ever Faithful Isle,” 
when, a rich and willing prize, it fell into onr hands. I devotea 
moment to the question of raisingreyenuein Puerto Rico for their 
own z , and then I from this branch of the question, 
to a discussion of the provisions of this bill. 

It is estimated that $3,000,000 annually is necessary for the wants 
of this island, one million to be devoted to public administration 
one million to be devoted to schools, and one million to be deyo 
to public works. This is a large estimate, a liberal and a gener- 
ous estimate, The amount that was used for schools in Puerto 
Rico last year, and the preceding years, was only $345,000; and no 
wise and economical administration can properly expendin Puerto 
Rico in the next two or three years three times the sum that is 
now being used, because it is a practical impossibility, under what 
they have there as a common-school system, to make such an ex- 
penditure secur be gieoe 

It was conceded by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
in his speech yesterday, that a million and a half of dollars will be 
raised from the internal-revenue tax upon rum, It is also con- 
ceded that under ordinary methods of local taxation they will 
raise about $500,000 besides, taking the island in its present pros- 
trated condition, in all two million of the $3,000,000 necessary to 


Just a word as to their condition and situation. This estimate 
which I have given you of $500,000 is based upon the present con- 
dition of Puerto Rico, And what is that? As was very hand- 
somely and accnrately described by the able chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, it is one of utter and awful devasta- 
tion and ruin, with the absolute prostration of every industry in 
the island of Puerto Rico. And it is further described by the re- 
port of Brigadier-General Davis, to which I shall call your atten- 
tion, presenting a more awful picture than that suggested by tho 
chairman of the Committee: 


and in many places the declivities are very abrupt. The 
qe ee ae e trees, loosened the soil, and the deluge of water converted 
earth into a semifi 


piled up in of the valle: In such cases there is no restoration 
for where there were groves are now only bald rocks which 
were the avalanches, 


uncoy: V: 
Where the parigi not disturbed the most of the coffee trees were either 
uprooted, broken off, or stripped of foliage and the immature berries. The 
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y years of want and industrial paralysis. 
The sugar ind has suffered much leas than the others. Some cane 
has been uprooted some has been buried, and many mills have dam- 


their owners can negotiate large loans. Many will be unable to do 80 
the prediction seems justified that 
to rot in the fields. 

The municipal governments are many of them prostrate; the police can 
not be paid, prisoners can not be fed. and the schools must be closed if 
not wholly sup: ed from the insular treasury. 

From every town and village lam 1 to for financial help, donations; 
loans are asked, implored oven, and the alternative of chaos is predicted as 
tho result ot refusal Proprietors beg for financial help and the homeless for 
rehabilitation of their dwellings. * * * 

I can think of but two measures of relief. Neither alone will fully real- 
ize that result, and with a combination of the two the recovery will not be 
immediate. Unless something is done by the invocation of powers beyond 
my amat Loon that the conditions prevailing will go from what is now 
extremely to a still worse condition, even to the assumption in certain 
localities of military government, pure and simple, with hordes of de- 
penc for their existence on the bounty of the Government of the United 

tates and its le. 
from any on of opinion upon this matter until I 
conid have time to A . è real state of affuirs in which the island was 
left by the calamity, the like of which the people of the United States fortu- 
8 have and can have no conception. 

It is with hesitancy that I propose measures of relief that have been hith- 
erto unknown, but onr country by assumption of sovereignty over for- 
eign lands and le incurred bilities which can not evaded. 
By the treaty of Paris 8 inhabitants of Puerto Rico have been 
brought under the laws of the Union. They are un to American laws 
and customs, and have had in the t no power of initiation. They were 
taught and forced to rey upon the Government in any and every rtant 
undertaking or position. They have been thorou, — 9 to obey. but 
know little of self-reliance. Ia it surprising that the Obitvera of one-third 
of the wealth of the island, other than the soil itself, has been followed with 
trial paralysis? So Ihave to hear the appeals—most piteons a 
for help from almost every hamlet. They see no way to turn but to way 
they have always turned -i. e., to the Government, and as its representative 
here I must hear and dispose of those appeals. 


Many millions of money, as loans, bave been asked by municipalities and 
individuals. I can only give food for the hungry. Should the supply fail, there 
would be a famine such as in the past has swept over and depo, large dis- 
tricts in India and China. 


The estimate is, that even in that condition, with agriculture 
paralyzed, the amount which I have stated can be raised. And I 
should say here, perhaps, for the information of gentlemen that 
while this island is fertile, and its soil only needs to be tickled with 
a hoe to laugh with a harvest that its fields when once allowed 
to pass out from under cultivation, go back in less than a year's 
time into a state of natural wildness, so that they have to be re- 
claimed again, before any profit can be made from them in agri- 
culture. A large portion of the island is in that condition to-day. 
Yet, in that condition, it is conceded that by the ordinary methods 
of taxation this amount can be raised. e ordinary method of 
taxation there is simply this: It is in the nature of an income 
tax—a percentage on the income of the planter of sugar, tobacco, 
or coffee, or the man who is engaged in business, professional or 
otherwise—a reasonably fair method of taxation. 

It is estimated by men capable of judging upon this question 
that when this island once gets back to its pristine condition 
(which will, perhaps, require two years’ time), with the improved 
conditions of agriculture and methods of manufacture, that it is 
expected will be carried into this island by American industry, 
energy, enterprise, and intelligence, that the tax, upon the same 
basis, would aggregate from five to ten million dollars. This 
island, this Pearl of the Antilles, isno pauper or mendicant, stand- 
ing begging at the doors of the American ess for alms, or for 
the work of a “ good Samaritan.” All that the island of Puerto 
Rico asks, is to have the American Congress give it a stable gov- 
ernment, an opportunity to take care of itself, and then take off 
its hands and let it take care of itself, a thing which it can well 
do. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I now call your attention to the recommendations of General 
Davis as to what is proper to be done toward Puerto Rico, and I 
beg the attention of the House to the fact that this report which 
I hold in my hand was written on the 5th day of September, 1899. 
After describing these lamentable conditions, he suggests the 
proper AER Brigadier-General Davis has been the represent- 
ative of the United States Government in Puerto Rico for the 
last two years, He is a man of great intelligence, capacity and 
ability. He has made a report to the United States Government, 
giving us the benefit of his information, and states what he thinks 
the remedy should be. 

I will read it. I do not understand—and if Iam mistaken I 
will thank any gentleman to correct me as I proceed—I do not 
understand that Brigadier-General Davis at any time, in any 
place, has ever undertaken to make a statement that contradicts 
this recommendation of his. I read from page 7: 


‘The measures of relief I have had suggested to me, and which I deem of 
sufficient importange to submit to the Government a are “The 
removal of all duties on trade between the United States and this island,” 
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That is his first recommendation, His second is: 

The authorization by the Washington Government for the issue by the in- 
sular authorities of interest-bearing notes in small denominations to the 
amount of $10,000,000, the notes re ting money to be loaned solely on 
landed sroutity + the extent of or 40 per cent of the value of the same, 
and no note to be issued save when a first mortgage on the land is behind it. 

Right here, for a moment, let me call your attention to a prac- 
tical condition that has existed in Puerto Rico for the last fifteen 
or twenty 1 5 and under which Puerto Rico has not ouly paid 
its own bills, but had asurplus of a million and a half dollars in its 
treasury, besides manumitting its slaves at a public charge of 
$12,000,000. That condition is this: The method seems to have 
been, for traders and money lenders to assist in its agriculture in 
this way: A man who had a store in a given locality, near where 
there were plantations, would loan to a planter, say, the sum of 
$5,000. He would charge him anywhere from 12 to 25 per cent 
interest. When the loan was made, the money remained in the 
hands of the trader, or lender, and the planter drew it as fast as he 
wanted it, but he paid interest on the whole of it, When his crop 
was taken from the ground, he carried it to the trader, the trader 
sold it, received a commission . it, in addition to the charge 
of 12 to 25 per cent interest, and then the trader sold to the planter 
his goods, and made a profit on them besides. 

Under these conditions, with that management, this island has 
been able to take care of itself. It is proposed by the people of 
Puerto Rico, to eliminate the money lender at the rate of 12 to 25 
per cent, and loan to the agriculturist at the rate of 5 to 6 per 
cent, and what then, under such circumstances, would be the pros- 
perity of this thrifty people? They are entitled to the appellation 
of magnificent people, by virtue of their history, by virtue of 
their inheritance from the various Caucasian races which the: 
a ol pee and from the standpoint of aspiration for liberty an 

om. 

With this change in condition that it is hoped may ensue, what 
will be its possibilities? General Davis says: . 

But it matters very little what method be adopted for raising the money, 
so it be raised and soon available. Unless financial help be given to Pueri 
Rico very soon, the nt 5 difficulties will, I fear, pete re. 
manent, involving the loss of a ness worth six or seven million dollars, 
which surely is worth an effort to preserve. 

Gentlemen express a good deal of horror at the idea that Puerto 
Rico should want to negotiate a loan, They do not want this de- 
pendency to enter upon its new life with a debt upon its back. The 
people of Puerto Rico are mainly interested in that proposition, 
unless the United States Government is asked in some way to 
ve this loan. They have not been asked to do so. It never 

been suggested. On the contrary what does Brigadier-General 
Davis say— 

Ido not recommend the nty by the United States of a loan for this 
island. It does not require it. For nearly 4,000 square miles of rich soil, in- 
habited by a million of people— 

And the kind of people which I have described— 
who have had an exterior trade averaging over $13,000,000 do not need a 
guaranty. I am assured by financiers that investors would immediately 
2 8 517 2 this loan at a low interest the moment it was sanctioned by the 

That is all these people ask—an opportunity to do business in 
their own way, and practically to anticipate the collection of taxes 
by a temporary loan. There is hardly a municipality under what 
we have been in the habit of referring to as the American flag, 
and in this t Republic, that does not anticipate by temporary 
loan the collection of itstaxes. In one or two years’ time, under 
these circumstances, with its inexhaustible agricultural resources, 
this island of Puerto Rico will be able to take care of itself and 
extinguish the loan. A people who will pay by their own taxation 
$12,000,000 to free 39,000 slaves may be trusted by the American 
Republic to hire two, three, or four million dollars, if necessary, 
to pay their running expenses for a year or two of time. } 
pa = LACEY, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 

on 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LACEY. Iwill ask the gentleman if he thinks we are con- 
fronted with the alternative of allowing the island to go heavily 
in debt 1 issue of bonds or pass this bill? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. On the proposition of going heavily in 
debt, does the gentleman think that two or three million dollars 
on 50 er worth 8160,00, 000 to 8180, 000, 000 would be “heavily 
in debt?” 

Mr. LACEY. I should call that a heavy debt. My own State 
e 8 except as to a limited amount, and it is absolutely 
out of debt. 


z I will. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Are you aware that when General Davis was 
before the Committee on Insular Affairs 
ought to equal at least $10,000,000? 


he stated that the loan 
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Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I have it right here in his report. I 
have the facts and figures, and I have given them. Three mil- 


lion dollars is all that they need by the wildest estimate, ‘They 
have a revenue, as estimated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] yesterday of $1,500,000 on rum—and personally I 
have no objection to a tax on rum, because I have no use for 
rum [laughter and applause]—and $500,000 that can be raised by 
the present rate of taxation, and that is $2,000,000, so that it only 
needs another million. What are they going to do with this 
$10,000,000? What necessity is there for it? Again, if the facts 
and figures are correct, $2,000,000 is to be raised on your own 
figures, and it only leaves one million to be raised. 
ow he wants ten millions. Three or four millions would be 

ample, in my judgment. Iam willing, for one, to leave the amount 
of the loan in the hands of the people who propose hereafter to rtd 
it, and whose history demonstrates that it can be left in their 
hands without danger as to their ability to pay it; because, I as- 
sert, it does not lie in the mouth of anyone standing upon this 
floor, or anywhere else, to say that this fruitful island, this Pearl 
of the Antilles, that has paid $12,000,000 under the circumstances 
to which I have called your attention, can not pay $10,000,000 
when it is operated with free labor, and with equal opportunity 
for tuez products in our market, the domestic market, the home 
market. 

These are all the suggestions I care to make in relation to the 
character of the island of Puerto Rico, 


THE OCCASION FOR THE BILL. 


This bill comes here against the recommendation of B; ier- 
General Davis, against the protest of the delegates from rto 
Rico, againstthe recommendation of Elihu Root, the distinguished 
and able Republican Secretary of War, and against the recom- 
mendation of William McKinley, the President of the United 
etait oun applause on the Democratic side], and against the 
original recommendation of the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. [Renewed sopa on the Democratic side. ] 

Isubmit that there has not yet been rendered, by any man on 
the Committee on Ways and Means, or any other man, a sufficient 
reason why the Committee on Ways and Means has changed its 
front upon this proposition. I think I know. Ishall not suggest 
it, but no sufficient reason has been e What has been 
suggested? That the tobacco and sugar of Puerto Rico does not in- 
terfere with any American industry now, and therefore we do not 
need it for the present protection of American industry. 
chairman of the committee said that he discovered that the origi- 
nal bill would raise no revenue. It would seem that he might 
have learned when he drew the bill that it would produce no reve- 
nue, as it did not provide for any revenue and was not intended 
Sore 0 revenue. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The bill is grossly inadequate for the p se claimed, even from 
the standpoint of revenue, What Puerto Rico needs is help, and 
help now. ‘Unless financial help be given Puerto Rico very soon 
the present temporary difficulties will, I fear, become ee 
involving the loss of a business worth six or seven millions, which 
surely is worth an effort to preserve.” This was stated December 
15, 1899. It is now February 23,1900. The tariff features of this 
bill do not provide a dollar for immediate use. The estimated 
$2,000,000 to be raised under this bill will be spread over a whole 

ear, and meanwhile the six or seven millions of business will 
ve been lost. 

The gentleman from Connecticut says it does notinterfere with 
domestic tobacco, It might be interesting to know why they have 
changed front upon this great question, that is about to put the 
Republican party in the position to which I have called your at- 
tention, before the people of this country, upon the threshold of a 
great national campaign, which will determine whether the Gov- 
ernment of this country is to rest, either in the hands of the Re- 
8 party, or of gentlemen upon the other side of the House. 

yield to no manin the Republican party, upon this floor, or to the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, much as I rever- 
ence and respect him, and as high an admiration as I have for his 
great ability—I yield to no man in my devotion to the Republican 
party, and my desire for its success in the coming campaign. This 
it is that leads me to suggest that it is better to have the fullest 
consideration here, of this question, rather than to inject itincon- 
siderately into the coming campaign, aslater upon thestumpitmay 
be difficult to satisfactorily explain our position, to the enlight- 
ened, fair-minded intelligence of the American people. 

We had better listen, and think now, than to listen later. A 
word here as to the assertion of the President of the United States 
as to!“ the plain duty of the 5 party and of the Ameri- 
can Congress. It is as much the duty of the Democrats as the 
Republicans, because later, when I reach that stage in this dis- 
cussion, I shall base it upon the broad proposition that, to my 
mind, appeals to every patriot, and every man who believes in the 
good faith of the Republic, its honor, and its integrity, Every 


The 


Democrat who sits on this floor is interested in that proposition as 
well as my Republican friends, with whom I just now can not act 
upon this bill. 

As to the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio that there had 
been a change in conditions I would like any gentleman here, to 
suggest what change there has been. He suggested—and I want 
to call your attention to this particularly—he suggested that there 
had been a change in conditions. The report of General Davis 
was made September 5, 1899. In the middle of the preceding 
August that awful tornado, that terrific cyclone, swept over this 
fateful island and carried these coffee plantations from the moun- 
tain sides, an indistinguishable mass of ruin, into the valleys be- 
low. That awful ruin had visited the Pear] of the Antilles, before 
this report was made by General Davis to the President of the 
United States. No calamity has visited the island since. No 
calamity is now impending over it, except what may be involved 
in this measure now pending. [Applause.] 

There has been no change in conditions, there has been nothing 
that can be suggested. hen William McKinley—and, by the 
way, I shall spend no time in this discussion in referring to Andrew 


Jackson, or Thomas Jefferson, or Tom Benton, or any of that 
i of men—for me it is sufficient if William McKinley, 
the honored President of this Republic, the distinguished repre- 


sentative of the 8 party, who is enthroned in the hearts 

and affections of our people, will follow in the footsteps of 

Washington and Lincoln. [Applause.] A great many thin 

have been done by the other distinguished gentlemen, that I would 

ao urato have any Republican President undertake to do, or even 
ink of. 

What does President McKinley say? He said when he sent his 
message to the House—and I have received no communication 
from the President of the United States since—mark that—he 
communicated to me through the Constitutional channel; I say 
since then, neither directly nor indirectly, have I received any 
communication from the President of the United States that 
would tend to indicate that when he said—not that it was his 
opinion, not that he thought, not that he would advise or su t, 
but that it was ‘‘the p ain duty 5 and listen to t a 
minute hi, plain duty” of the Republican to give 
free trade between Puerto Rico and the United States, he did not 
mean it. That is an assertion of fact. It was either true or false. 

If conditions have changed, let some gentleman suggest it while 

ing. If there has been any change of conditions that 
mentioned by any gentleman, since the President of the 
United States said it was our ‘‘plain duty,” let him assert it now. 
That statement was either true or false when. he made it, and if 
it was true or false when he made it, it is true or false now. I 
believe it was absolutely true. 

I say to my friends that I am not ready, upon the question of 

licy even, to cast a vote in this House against what the Presi- 

ent of the United States has truthfully said was my plain duty.” 
I stand upon that proposition, Istand by the President of the 
United States, and a little later I will call your attention to some 
significant reasons why. 


EXPORT DUTY ON ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM A STATE, 


What is this bill? I take it in detail. The second provision in 
it, imposes what they call an import duty on the manufactures 
and be of the United States coming into Puerto Rico.“ 
The im a duty on all goods coming from Puerto Rico” 
into the United States and on goods “coming into Puerto Rico” 
from the United States. Coming“ both ways. Isuppose the lan- 
guage of the bill is so couched, in a futile effort to get rid of a 5 aka 
vision of the Constitution which provides that “no tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from any State.” (Constitution, 
Article I, section 9, paragraph 5.) I submitted to two members 
of the Ways and Means Committee the question, as to whether 
they could give me any legal distinction between these proposi- 
tions: First, a vessel is loaded with lumber, say in Portland, and 
. Rico. Under this bill we will assume the tariff 

Under this bill they collect the duty when she arrives, and who 
collects it? The United States Government. Into whose pocket 
does it go? Into the United States Government's. Second, what 
legal distinction is there between collecting the duty when she 
clears from Portland for Puerto Rico, before she leaves the State, 
or collectingitafterwardsin Puerto Rico? Thesame hand collects 
it either in Portland, or in San Juan. It goes into the same pocket 
in either case, into the same Treasury, and is to be disbursed, 
under the provisions of this bill, without any appropriation from 
the public Treasury, which the Constitution provides. But I 
do not suppose the Constitution is anythin tween friends. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

I a ie that question to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and asked him if the tax was collected in the 
city of Portland on the products of the United States going into 
Puerto Rico, whether it would not be a tax on articles exported 
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from any State,” and he could not tell me. Iasked him what the 
legal distinction was, when the same duty, on the same cargo, was 
collected by the same hand, for the same Treasury, in Puerto 
Rico. He could not tell me what the distinction was, or whether 
there was any. I heard his speech after I had put the question to 
him; he occupied an hour and a half about other things, and he did 
not tell me then. I put the same question to another member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, who gave me no answer. He has 
not yet made a speech. 1 suppose when he gets around to it, he 
may answer it. But I have not had the pleasure of hearing that 
question answered, much as I have desired to have it answered in 
order to bring me to the support of this branch of the measure, 
by reason of its harmony with the Constitution. I sought from 
two membersof the Ways and Means Committee an answer to this 
question, more than four days ago—yes, last week. It is not 
answered yet. 
What did they do? I imagine they 8 the question to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray], the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee—a man of eminence, ability, and 
character, a man whose suggestion ought to have weight with this 
House, and does. How did he answer it? I did not hear his speech, 
but I have read a part of it in the RECORD. He states that he 
spent a whole day looking up the lexicographers and dictionaries, 
for the purpose of finding a definition of “export.” I have an idea 
that the gentleman rather looked for a definition that would hel 
his case; because, being on that committee, I know that if he ha 
whirled round in his revolving chair in that committee room, 
and reached his hand out to the revolving bookcase, he could 
have 5855 it upon Bouvier's Law Dictionary, where he would have 
found in one minute’s time a very good definition. After his ex- 
haustive research he discovered that rt” meant the export- 
ing of “to a foreign country;” but Bouvier would have 
shown him this: 

Export: The act of sending goods and merchandise from one country to 
another. 

Now, in the name of all the gods at once, is it possible that by 
virtue of a treaty, or by virtue of conquest, we have eliminated 
Puerto Rico from the map of the earth and if is no longer even a 
“country?” [Laughter. 

Let me read another definition. I think the gentleman ought 
not to have spent so much time on this question, ‘‘ Much study 
is a weariness of the flesh.” [Laughter.] The gentleman referred 
to the Standard Dictionary, which is not yet old enough in its 
present form to have been cited by the courts as an authority. 

I understand the gentleman from New York to admit that if 
“export” as used in the Constitution does not mean going into a 
foreign country,” then the act is unconstitutional as providing 
for an export duty. Iam not going to weary myself very much 
on this point as it isnot the important feature. I am simply sug- 
gesting this as one of the inconsistencies of the bill, 

I read the definition as given in the American and English En- 
cyclopedia of Law: 

To export an article of commerce is to carry such article out of a country 
or place, 

When an article passes from the United States to Puerto Rico 
does it, or does it not, go out of a country or place?” It seems 
to me it does; and it seems to me that when it goes out of the 
country, then, according to this legal authority do not refer to 
the literary authority quoted by the gentleman, but according to 
this legal authority—it becomes an export, and does not necessa- 
rily involve the idea of going to a foreign country.” 

et us turn to the Century Dictionary, which has been quoted 
quite frequently by the courts. Its definition is: 

Export: That which is exported; a commodity carried from one place or 
country to another, for sale; generally in the plural. 

That unfortunate island is, it seems, for some purposes foreign, 
and for other s domestic, corresponding with the con- 
dition of certain gentlemen in this House some years ago who 
undertook to be present and absent at one and the same time, 
according as one or another purpose was to be accomplished. In 
order to sustain the validity of the tariff upon goods coming into 
the United States from Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico is held to be a 
foreign country. In order to sustain the validity of the tariff 
upon goods exported from the United States to Puerto Rico, under 
this discovery of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, Puerto 
Rico is a domestic country. I think I understand the argument, 
bnt I do not feel impressed or oppressed with its weight. 

The gentleman from New York, who made his speech under 
some degree of excitement, said that he would like to look in the 
face of any lawyer who would undertake to dissent from some 
of the propositions which he laid down. I do not see the gentle- 
man in his seat, but if he wants to see me he can look intom 
face, for I have never turned my back on any man. [Applause. 
That is one of the things I do not do. 

One of his propositions, as I understand, is that because the 
Constitution says that under some circumstances a State can lay 
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an 3 duty, with the consent of Congress, and because Con- 
gress the powers of the General Government and the States 
(which they have discovered in connection with some of these 
cases which they undertake to discuss), therefore—what? 

Under the Constitution, Congress can suspend the operation of 
that clause of the Constitution which provides that no export duty 
shall be imposed on articles sent out of a State; that is, the State 
could act with the consent of the Congress; but as it has been held 
in general terms, in discussing a clause of the Constitution that 
has no connection whatever with this, that Congress has the pow- 
ers of the State as to a possession, it can give its consent, and 
then act for the State, and when it acts for the State it is supposed 
to give its own consent, and hence you have the absolute repeal, 
by the mere operation of logic, of an express prohibition of the 
Constitution. I think this proposition may be fairly designated 
as metaphysical, and while it is as well founded undoubtedly as 
many of the propositions upon which the Committee rely, little is 
hazarded when it is asserted that if the court ever sustain this 
clause of the bill it will not be upon this attenuated ground. 

I have another objection to this branch of the bill, Isubmit that 
it is un-Republican. When—and I asked this question of the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and if I misrep- 
resent or misquote him I will thank him to correct meat once—I 
asked the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means when 
in the history of the Republican party, that party ever voted to 
impose a tariff upon American capital and American labor? Ever 
before? He did not answer. He did not answer in his speech. 
Will any man on this floor answer? Where is the warrant in the 
history, or the ee of the Republican party, the party of 
protection to what? To American labor and American capital, 
against foreign labor and foreign capital. Where is the warrant 
in the panom of the Republican party, or in the history of the 
rg eb ican party, or in the assertion of any man who undertook 
to belong to the Republican party, for imposing a tariff upon 
American labor and American capital? 

The necessaries of life—flour, rice, codfish, pork, bacon, corn 
meal, fresh beef, and mutton—to-day go into Puerto Rico free, 
Bags for sugar, shooks, rough lumber, agricultural implements, 
machinery, trees, shrubs, seeds, and school furniture are all free 
under an Executive order. They have been going in free since 
October 21, 1899, This bill makes them all subject to 25 per cent 
of the Dingley tariff. 

The pore of Puerto Rico, partly as the result of our disturb- 
ance of their affairs, are starving. They have scarcely anything 
with which to buy food, if the food was there. In the exercise of 
our enlightened philanthropy, and from a desire to play the part 
of the good Samaritan,” our first act is to increase the cost to them 
of the necessaries of life by a tariff, and to that extent place it be- 
yond their power to sustain life. An allopathic dose of that brand 
of 1 would tend to depopulate the island. 

t me illustrate this for just a moment. Let us see where wo 
are. Let us understand what we have got to meet in the coming 
campaign. The tariff upon coarse lumber coming from any for- 
eign country into any part of the United States, and into Puerto 
Rico because that is enough a part of the United States to have 
the tariff app Aa $2 a thousand. What does this bill do? Our 
lumbermen have the protection of $? a thousand, as against the 
Canadian lumberman, and I see a man sitting in this Hall who 
lives within a mile of the territory over which floats the Cross of 
St. George. To discriminate against its industries the Dingle 
bill, the work of my distinguished and lamented predecessor, wit 
the cooperation of the great men in this House, was passed. That 
er to the lumber industry a protection of $2 on a thousand. 

at does this bill do? It takes off 25 per cent of it and leaves it 
with 5 of 81.50 on a thousand. On codfish it is pre- 
cisely the same in proportion. 

I only use this as an illustration. Where is the warrant in 
Republican history, where is the warrant in a Republican plat- 
form, for discriminating against these industries and these prod- 
ucts that happen to be exported to Puerto Rico oy the amount of 
25 per cent of the Dingley tariff, and putting no duties whatever 
upon other products or manufactures going to other countries or 
other places in this country? Where is that proposition? I sub- 
mit it as a Republican proposition. I make no complaint for this 
reason, but it illustrates the operation of the bill. 

DUTY ON IMPORTS FROM PUERTO RICO. 

I now take the provision in this bill in which the great funda- 
mental proposition is involved. The amount at stake I shall not 
take time to discuss. I do not undertake to weigh in the scales of 
an apothecary the 5 d of the Republic or human rights of 
pop e anywhere, If they are infringed so far as I am concerned, 

.So much as a hair, I will not approve or adopt the proposition. 

This provision does what? It imposes a tarift of one-quarter of 
the Pa tariff upon the products of Puerto Rico coming into 
the Uni States, and upon what products? Upon sugar and 
upon tobacco. There is none upon coffee. The value of the 
coffee produced before this awful cyclone struck this devoted 
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island was $4,200,000 a year. The value of the sugar was $2,700,- 


000 a year. The value of the tobacco was $300,000 a year. This 
imposes a tax for the revenue of Puerto Rico upon two industries, 
sugar and tobacco, and leaves coffee entirely free, and coffee rep- 
resents as much as both of them—yes, more than both of them 
put together. And so far as this taxis concerned, conceived in the 
“ good Samaritan” habit, in the good Samaritan” theory, of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. RUSSELL], out of t philan- 
thropy and benevolence—this philanthropy that takes out of a 
man's pocket with the right hand, and fts it over to the left 
hand, and carries it back to his left-hand pocket, less expense of 
collection—magnificent philanthropy and benevolence, without a 
copper’s expense to the magnificent people whoexercise the philan- 
thropy and benevolence!—upon whom doesit rest? It rests solely 
upon the producers of sugar and tobacco. Ofcoursethereare other 
industries, but these ure the principalones. It leaves the producers 
of sugar and tobacco paying all that tax, the coffee planters and all 
other property and business paying none of it. That is the practi- 
cal pr ition. Why is this su ted here now? What is its pur- 
pose? at is its object? It is said that it is not to protect any 
American industry; it is said that it does not bear vous! 
Puerto Rico; but what else is said? It is said t we are here 
and now—and that is the great objection which I have to this 
bill—it is said that we are, here and now, as the representatives 
of the Republican party, to announce to the world our policy in 
connection with Puerto Rico and the Philippine Archine . 

And what is that policy? That policy is to protect the indus- 
tries of the United States, against the industries of Puerto Rico and 
the Philippine Archipelago. That means what? That we are 
i ing to develop those territories? That we are going to give 

em an opportunity to blossom like the rose? It means this, and 
you may as well meet it here, as meet it hereafter: It means that 
when they can raise sugar in Puerto Rico, that does not interfere 
with us, they can raise it and send it here. It means that when 
they raise it, so that it does interfere with we will pat our 
foot upon their necks, with a tariff, and stop it coming here 
in competition with our sugar. It means that anywhere and 
everywhere, in Puerto Rico or the Philippine Archipelago, an 
industry or any occupation, however much it may be develo; 
under the flag, with our energy, and our enterprise, and our indus- 
try, the moment it comes into competition with anything raised 
or manufactured in the Republic, meaning the forty-five States, 
according to the new theory of 1 selfishness, just that 
moment, the Republic will put its hand upon it and . 25 down, 
so that it will not compete. How much will you develop Puerto 
Rico and the Philippine Archi o on that policy? 

I say here frankly, I say here coolly, and I am not excited about 
this, that I do not believe that proposition will appeal to the good 
sense, the fair mind, honest judgment, of the 
been in the habit of voting e Republican ticket. I care 
nothing about the other side. far as we are concerned, I do 
not believe it will ap to them. That is the proposition—that 
Puerto Rico and the 8 Archipe are an orange for us 
> eee The 12,000, subject people in these islands are 
simply, under this 3 **hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” for 75,000,000 free people. How much American capi- 
tal will go into Puerto Rico or into the Philippine Archipelago, if 
this proposition is to be sustained, when they know that any de- 
velopment they may make there is subject to the repressing 4 
of an American Congress? They are our on people in more senses 
than one, according to the theory of those who propose this bill 

uliarly our own, becauge they are a good deal more our own, 
f they have no constitutional rights, than they would be if they 
came in asa of this body politic, with the political rights of 
American citizens, so that they could protect their own interests, 
This is from the standpoint of policy and fair dealing. 
BREACH OF GOOD FAITH. 

The breach of good faith is another reason why I am opposed to 
this measure. : 

In 1898 the army of the United States, in a war declared in the 
interest of humanity, and upon the proposition that the old flag 
would carry with it liberty and and equal opportunity 
and all the blessings of a Christian civilization, went where? It 
went to the island of Puerto Rico, and Major-General Miles held 
the standard. I will read to the House, the proclamation with 
which General Miles si ized his advent upon Puerto Rican 
soil, It is dated Ponce, Puerto Rico, July 28, 1898. 

In it he said, among other things, referring to the soldiers of 


the Union: 
come bearing om, bya noble pu 
emies of 
F555. 
a aa re power ũ tn its justice ty to 
This is not the conversation of any Secretary of War itinerating 
over this magnificent island. He said further: 


3 F 
turies been oppressed, on contrary, to bring you protection, 
only to yourselves but to your property, to promote your prosperity— 


And now mark the language— 
and to bestow upon you the immunities and blessings of the liberal institutions 
of our Government. 

Now, if the tlemen of the Ways and Means Committee, in- 
stead of spending so much time in trying to ascertain that the 
United States meant the United States, and that a State meant a 
State, and that forty-five States constitute the United States, and 
that the United States, meaning forty-five States, is described by 
the boundary line of the forty-five States—if they had taken their 
dictionaries and looked just for a moment at Webster, for his 
definition of immunity, they would have ascertained what the 
promise was that General Miles made to this devoted people. 
What does “immunity” mean? 

Freedom or exemption from any charge— 

And it did not take me a day to hunt this up— 

Freedom or exemption from any charge, duty, obl 0 $ 

algas mpy 4 y rge y. igation, office, tax, impo- 

Was there any tax, in the niture of a tariff, in any part of the 
Republic, between the States and the Territories, when General 
Miles made that promise to these people? The word! immunity“ 
in his proclamation could have referred to nothing by any decent 
construction of the English language except what? Immunity 
from char; taxes, and service. same immunity that the 
citizens of the United States enjoyed, and.in no State or Territory 
was there then, nor will there ever be, any duty or tax upon ex- 
porte and im between States or Territories, or States and 

erritories, t is one of “the immunities and blessings of the 
liberal institutions of our Government.” Relying upon this proc- 
lamation these people did what? 


“AND THE COMMON PEOPLE HEARD HIM GLADLY.” 


They prostrated themselves before him; they covered him with 
wreaths and garlands of flowers: they kaod tha flag that was 
carried there under that poen [applause], and the delegates 
from Puerto Rico stand here, asking the Republican party to 
make 8 the promise made by General Miles for the Republic, 
when eagerly delivered The Ever-Faithful Isle” into his all- 
conquering hands. Miles, the magnificent representative of our 
institutions, the typical American citizen, who won his way by 
sheer force of merit, ability, and valor, from the ‘tion of a com- 
mon soldier, step by step, to the position of leader of the Armies 
of the Republic. [Renewed applause.] ` 

I never will vote to violate the promise he made or to repudiate 
the pledge. The Republican party can not afford, in this or any 
other campaign, to violate that sacred hace It is written in 
the blood of our heroes that fought at El Caney, San Juan and 
Santiago, It was made in the presence of all Christendom, and it 
is sealed by the God of battles. [Loud applause.] The Republic 
can not violate that promise made to this weak and helpless 
people, without 8 its honor and tarnishing its fame. [Re- 
newed applause.] It is not written in the history of the Repub- 
lican party that at any time, or anywhere, from the hour of its 
birth agony, when it sprang into existence, full planoplied as the 
unconquerable champion of liberty and freedom, under the valiant 
lead ip of the great Pathfinder, it ever violated its plighted 
faith, or swerved from the path of rectitude and honor. 

These are the characteristics which led one of the greatest 
purists known to our political history to declare: 

ou the d story of j; 

a story that we never fire of and that our children will Hovor tro of 


un el ory 
li party has al been th rty of the best insti 
OA of the 3 ponile: 2 This te its 8 3 glory... 1 
resented the American met of nati 
Chris devotion to freedom. . 
The Republican party can ill afford, upon the threshold of a na- 
tional election, to enter the campaign violating its faith with 


Puerto Soyer pets applause. | 

The C 8 ə time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may be allowed to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gen from Maine be allowed to con- 
clude his remarks, Is there objection? [Aftera pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, I thank the committee for their consider- 
ation. It is suggested by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lona], 


ty, American patrio 


and well s „in a speech which it was not my pleasure 
to hear, but w undoubtedly has increased his reputation and 
demonstrates his ability, that the treaty contains a provision that 


Spain can haye the same tariff with these possessions that we give 
to them, and if we give the open door to Puerto Rico we give the 
open door to Spain. Wedoitunless—what? Unless we violate the 
agreement we made with Spain; and it is entirely competent, if 
the ublic sees fit to do so, to violate that agreement. 

But here stand two agreements—one made with Spain, and one 
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made with the prostrate, helpless, lon, 
Rico. Which shall be violated? If I had my choice, and were I 
compelled to determine between them, I would violate our faith 
with a power which, until we brushed it off the earth as a mili- 
tary and naval power during the last two years, had some ability 
to protect and defend itself. I would not go before the civilized 
world upon the proponon that we would break faith with the 
downtrodden and the oppressed. I would further than that. 
I would not break faith with either. I stand behind the eminent 
gentlemen who negotiated that treaty. I believe they acted in 
the interest of the Republic, and as faithful representatives of the 
American people. e can not repudiate the promise made by 
General Miles on the shores of Puerto Rico. I believe the Repub- 
lic can afford to keep all of its promises, no matter what the con- 
eg pe ES be. It should not violate or repudiate either. 

read now a speech made by General Henry to the alcalde and 
citizens of Puerto Rico at the close of hostilities and the celebra- 
tion of peace in Puerto Rico: 

ALCALDE AND Crrizens: To-day the of the United States floats as an 
emblem of un uted authority over the nd of Puerto Rico, giving m- 
ise of protection to life, of liberty, prosperity, and the right to worship God in 
accordance with the dictates of conscience. The forty-five States repre- 
sented by the stars em on the blue field of that flag unite in vouch- 
easing to pe p rity and protection as citizens of the American Union. 
1 congratulate you all on beginning your public life under new 
auspices, free from governmental oppression, and with liberty to advance 
your own country's interests by your united efforts. 

Now they are learning that protection as citizens of the Amer- 
ican Union” was ‘‘adelusion and asnare;” that they are not *‘ citi- 
zens of the American Union,” and it was never intended that they 
should be; that the protection“ referred to was the protection 
of the citizens of the United States, in the American Union,” 
against the people of Puerto Rico, This is reading between the 
lines with a vengeance. The alcalde, in his innocence and sim- 
plicity, replied, in part: 

* * * Puerto Rico has not accepted American domination on account of 
force. She has suffered for many years the evils of error, neglect, and per- 
secution, but she had men who studied the question of government, and 
saw in America her redemption and a guaranty of life, liberty, and justice. 
There we came willingly — Sreely, hoping, hand and hand with the greatest of 
all republics, to advance in civilization and progress, and to become part of the 
R ic, to which we pledge our faith forever, 

I can not dwell longer upon this painful proposition. I must 
call your attention to what 8 Taine Root, the great lawyer, 
the honest man, the representative Republican, upon these facts 
said. He says: 

Bu t considerati tice and ith demand that 
8 not disappoint the eee tation 2225 charing in our prosperity 


pe gladly nafi 
the United States, and that we should treat the interests of this peoe as our 
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Here you have the solemn promise made by General Miles when 
he conquered these islands, the promise relied upon by them, its 
construction by Mr, Root, Secretary of War, and the statement 
of that eminent Republican, that true patriot, William McKinley, 
when he said it is our “plain duty” to give these people free 
trade; and yet it is pro that we shall act contrary to the 
advice of Davis, contrary to the advice of the 2 contrary 
to the advice of Root, contrary to the advice of the President of 
the United States, in Violation of our faith, and that . 
who undertake to know more here than the men know there, 
about their condition and what ought in justice to be done. 

There are two sides to this as a political A sis gant I do not 
want to defend upon the stump—I hope there will be no occa- 
sion to do so—I do not want to defend upon the stump the propo- 
sition that the Republican party with its eyes open, with its at- 
tention called to the fact, 8 in violating the good faith 
of the Republic. Why, gentlemen here say that we are about to 
inaugurate a ponov ot colonial government. I want to ask the 
gentlemen in this House if they desire to signalize their entry 
upon a colonial government, in their very first act, by a breach of 
good faith. Do youremember the history of proud Spain? What 
isit? What is it that has characterized Spain ever since the six- 
teenth century, ever since Pizzarro rode ruthless and roughshod 
over Mexico, and the Duke of Alva filled the Netherlands with 
carnage, blood, butcheries, and indescribable horrors, in his infa- 
mous attempt to crush out the very beginning of civil and reli- 
gious liberty? What is it that has characterized her and made 

er contemptible before every honorable nation upon the earth? 
It is her duplicity and her breaches of good faith. 

Will the Republican party, in the teeth of the declaration of 
the Secretary of War and the President of the United States, sig- 
nalize its embarkation upon that policy with its first act a breac 
of good faith? That policy upon the part of Spain, has made her 
for all time a “ pieng and a by-word” and a reproach to all Chris- 
tian pooper I stand here, if I stand alone, as a member of the 
Republican party, the party that I love, the party that has done 
so much for the liberty and welfare and prosperity and develop- 
— of the Republic, to enter my solemn protest against such 
an act. 


Even under the guise of good Samaritanism,” even under the 
guise of “ philanthropy” or any guise or subterfuge of any sort, I 
can not and will not agree toit. I leave that for my friends to 
discuss and reflect upon. It is hardly worth while for aman who 
sits in the House, and happens to hear coming from persons, un- 
duly and unnecessarily alarmed, a demand for this legislation, to 
shut his eyes and think that these things do not exist because he 
does not then see them. ‘They are here; they will be with us; they 
will be like the Old Man of the Sea; they will cling to our backs 
throughout the next campaign and, I fear, through many others. 

Puerto Rico kneels to-day, weak, helpless, starving, with her 
hands held toward us in supplication. She pleads for the fulfill- 
ment of this promise. Her prayers may fall upon deaf ears, that 
will not hearin this House, but there is one tribunal to which I 
fully believe they may confidently appeal—the enlightened, un- 
selfish, Christian conscience of a great and free people. 


LEGAL PHASES OF THE QUESTION. 


I haye afew suggestions to offer upon the legal propositions 
involved, and I shall go over them as rapidly as I may. What 
is the proposition of the Ways and Means Committee? It is: 

In case of territory acquired with no limitations upon the pouss of Con- 

its power is absolute and conclusive except in so far as it is limited by 


e thirteenth amendment of the Constitution, which prohibits the existence 
of slavery in any place over which the United States jurisdiction. 


In other words no single provision of the Constitution besides 
this relating to slavery, according to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, applies outside of the limits of the forty-five States of the 
Union. No other provision of the Constitution controls our action 
in connection with territory or property. They assert in effect 
ee 55 is necessary to establish this proposition in order to sustain 

o bill, 

Ido not propose to discuss Sus rage ines exhaustively from a 
constitutional standpoint, I concede that my opportunities for 
investigation and examination have not been suchas to enable me 
to so Such a discussion would require the fullest delibera- 
tion, maturest consideration, and the most exhaustive investi- 
gation. I shall only discuss the proposition relied upon by the 
committee. : 

Let me say at the outset, that so far as I am concerned in dis- 
cussing this proposition, wherever there is a doubt, I shall re- 
solve it in favor of, and not against, human rights. I think the 
Republican party will stand better in the next campaign, if it 
resolves these doubts, where there are any, in favor of, and not 
against, human rights. Whenever this question may reach the 
Supreme Court of the United States, I believe it to be their duty 
to resolve these questions with a view to establishing, and not de- 
stroying, the rights of the governed. Considerable was said the 
other day about the Dred Scott case. What did that case decide? 
Stop and think of it a minute, The great question which that 
case decided, which shocked the moral sense of the American peo- 
po was—what? That Dred Scott was not a citizen, and the court 

effect said that persons of African descent had no rights that 
white men were bound to respect, That proposition overwhelmed 
with defeat for a generation a t political party and helped 
bathe our country in blood. he Republican party, it would 
seem, proposes now to pass this bill, and bring its legislative influ- 
ence to bear upon the Supreme Court of the United States—for 
what? In order that they may get from it a deliverance that 
there are 12,000,000 white and wn people, that we have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring, who are not citizens, and have no rights that 
white men are bound to respect. 

When I speak of rights, I mean legal rights, existing by virtue of 
the provisions of the Constitution—not provisions of the Constitu- 
tion that are torn from it and thrown into a stumpspeech, made part 
of a peroration, and then called, forsooth, moral, inherent rights. 
I speak of rights in the sense that, when they exist, no person, no 
matter how poor or how weak or how ignorant, can be deprived 
of them. y? Because if the legislature, either State or na- 
tional, undertakes to pass a law that transcends the constitutional 
prohibitions, the person who suffers from that act has in the courts 
aremedy—a piace to which he can go—where there will be asserted 
in his behalf rights written in the Constitution—not rights as- 
serted in a stump speech or guaranteed only by a peroration— 
rights which can be asserted against the power of the Govern- 
ment itself, not rights that are enjoyed at tho will of another, 
That is the distinction between a moral and a legal right. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] said it would be ‘‘grotesque” to 
su t that we could govern these oe in accordance with 
the limitations of the Constitution. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Moopy] said it would be “impossible” to do so. It 
thus appears that we have reached a stage, when the leading states- 
men of the Republican party stand apana say that unless they 
can construe the Constitution just as guns, to give them abso- 
lute, arbitrary, power, they arə incapable of forming a plan of 
government to take care of these people now under our control, 
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I submit to those distinguished men that they had better not dis- 
trust so early their great abilities. It is a cause for chagrin, if our 
leaders lie down in the face of these difficulties and cry, ‘‘ Incapa- 
ble! Incapable!” 

It is true that the difficulties are great, but I believe it to be 
perfectly feasible to deal with these possessions under constitu- 
tional limitations. 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS. 


Let me call attention to some of the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of which citizens of the States are hereafter to have 
a monopoly. 

“Duties, imposts, and excises must be uniform.” That is the 
provision we have now under discussion. Habeas corpus is not 
to be suspended. Is that so very grotesque? Is that impossible? 
Private property can not be taken except for public use and 
upon just compensation. No bill of attainder or ex post facto 
law to be passed. Would there be anything grotesque about that 
in the Philippine Archipelago? Or is it a fact that the American 
Congress wants to have in its hands the power to confiscate the 
property of the friars of the Catholic Church that is said by 
some people to be the cause of a great deal of this trouble in the 
archipelago? The Catholic Church, which, notwithstanding the 
fact that many of us may not believe in its doctrines, has on so 
many occasions, and in so many places, and in so many ways, car- 
ried forward the banner of education and been in many instances 
the pioneer of civilization as against barbarism. [Applause.] 

No capitation or other direct tax unless in proportion to a cen- 
sus or enumeration. Is there anything grotesque there? No tax 
or duty on articles exported from any State, a regulation to secure 
the freedom of interstate commerce, 

No law impairing the gh ag of contracts, Are we to sup- 
pose that the protection of this clause is for us, and not for the 
people in those islands which we have 9 

The trial of all crimes shall be by jury. Is there anything so very 

tesque in that? Twenty-five per cent of the people of Puerto 
ico are ona ie enough to govern themselves as well as we can 
govern them. me one has said that would leave the administra- 
tion of justice in the hands of twenty-five per cent of the people, 
but I am impressed with the idea that this would be as well and 
as safe us to leave itallin the hands of one man. The wild tribes in 
those islands of the sea, Where they maintain tribal relations, can 
be governed entirely in harmony with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, by maintaining their tribal relations, precisely as we gov- 
ern our Indians. Is there anything grotesque or difficult about 
that—the elimination as an element of difficulty of every tribe, bar- 
barous or savage, possibly three-fourths of the whole? If the gen- 
tleman from New York, or the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
means that it would be ‘‘ grotesque” or“ im ible” in the light 
of our history and the success we have had in governing the In- 
dians, pushing them off from this continent into the Pacific Ocean, 
or in managing the negro problem, I would ages with him on that 
hypothesis. It may turn out hereafter to “grotesque” and 
“impossible,” because the history of the Republic discloses many 
things in this respect in which no honest man can feel any pride. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law. 

No capitation or other direct tax unless in proportion to census 
or enumeration, 

No tax or duty on articles exported from any State. 

No preference in interstate commerce. 

No law impairing obligation of contracts. 

Trial of crimes shall be by jury, held in State where committed; 
when not committed in a State at such place where Congress may 
by Jaw have di 

There shall 
or prohibitin 

reedom of speech or press not to be abridged. 

The right to assemble and petition for redress of grievances and 
right to keep and bear arms shall not be abridged. 

o soldier in time of peace to be quartered in any house without 
consent of the owner. 

Every person is secured against unreasonable search. 

Warrants must be upon probable cause and describe the place 
to be searched. 

No person is to be held to answer for capital offense unless on 
presentment by grand jury; or be subject for same offense to be 
twice a in jeopardy; or be compelled to be a witness against 
himself; or be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. 

3 trial shall be had before an impartial jury. The accused 

1 be informed of the nature of the accusations against him, 
confronted with the witnesses, have compulsory process for wit- 
nesses, and assistance of counsel for his defense. 

Suits at common law where value exceeds $20 trial by jury shall 
be observed. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. Neither slavery nor 
inyoluntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof 


be no law He Cama the establishment of religion, 
free exercise thereof, 


the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States or any piace subject to their jurisdiction, 


These are civil rights which now exist by constitutional pro- 
visions, but they do not exist, according to this proposition, for these 
subject people. Seventy-five millions of free people jealously 
guard, and would fight to the death to preserve these rights, but 

t seems very absurd and ‘gro ue” to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to even suggest that the unfortunate inhabitants of 
these islands which we have acquired, are entitled to any of them, 
except the high privilege of not being allowed to enslave each 
other, And the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy], the 
soil of whose State has been consecrated in the struggle for liberty 
by the blood of the chattel,” Crispus Attucks, insists that we have 
12,000,000 people in our possession, and that it is impossible“ to 
govern them unless we deprive them of constitutional rights with- 
out which liberty and freedom are nothing but a name. 

There is not a single right guaranteed by the Constitution, that 
can not be properly and legitimately enjoyed by the people in this 
archipelago and the people in Puerto Rico except possibly those 

rovisions relating to trial by jury and presentment by 
jury; and the character of their intelligence is such as to indicate 
thatit would be just as safe to trust the trial of a man charged with 
crime in Puerto Rico in the hands of a people twenty-five per cent 
of whom are intelligent as it would be to trust it in the hands of 
one man, sent down there by us, to mete out justice in his own 
way: [Applause.] 2 

he attention of the House should here be called to this impor- 
tant fact. Citizenship in the American Union to the average 
man, I take it, implies certain conditions certain circumstances, 
and a certain status. The average man undoubtedly thinks of a 
citizen as a voting machine or as somebody to be elected to office, 
and voted for by somebody else. Please note the fact that the 
right of suffrage, and the right of holding office are not guaran- 
teed to citizens under the Constitution, You need not be afraid 
to talk about these people in Puerto Rico, these Caucasians and 
white men, as citizens, because you fear that they may step up 
and undertake to outvote you, or that moy may disturb the po- 
litical equilibrium of the country, or that they may undertake to 
emulate some of our distinguished men and hold an office every 
time they can get a chance, of whom it has been well said that 
“few die and none resign,” There is a vast distinction between 
civil and political rights. 

I refer briefly to the authorities: ‘‘The word citizen in the Con- 
stitution of the United States conveys the idea of membership of 
a nation and nothing more. Women are citizens of the United 
States. Theright of suffrage is not one of the necessary privileges 
of a citizen of the United States. Thefourteenth amendment did 
not add to the privileges and immunities of a citizen. The United 
States did not add the right of suffrage to the privileges and im- 
munities of citizenship, as they existed at the time the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. Suffrage was not coextensive with citizenship 
in the States at the time of its adoption. It was not intended to 
make all citizens of the United States voters. Tho Constitution 
of the United States does not confer the right of suffrage upon 
anyone, and the constitutions and laws of the several States which 
commit that important trust to men alone are not necessarily 
void.“ (Minor vs. Haffersett, 21 Wall., 178; United States vs. 
Cruikshank, 92 U. S., 542; Murphy vs. Ramsey, 114 U. S., 15.) 

Here is the proposition. Why be afraid of it? Do you want to 
eliminate the Constitution in order to impose a protective tariff 
upon your dependencies and for that reason alone? Let me make 
this suggestion: I submit to the Republicans whether or not the 
true theory of a protective tariff is not that it is imposed for the 
purpose of protecting our capital and our labor against foreign 
capital and foreign labor; protecting it against the labor and 
capital of aliens—aliens in birth, aliens in ple aliens in govern- 
ment, aliens in law, aliens in development, aliens in hopes, aliens in 
3 aliens in success, aliens in everything, and in whose 

opes, whose prosperity, and whose success we have no le 
interest whatever? That is the proper foundation of the protective 


It is the protection of the American laborer against the laborer 
in any other land, under any other flag, who lives under any other 
government, under any other laws, governing himself in his own 
va over whom we have and exercise no control, 

hat is here proposed? We take these people -e do not let them 
govern themselves as they did practically when they were depend - 
ents of Spain, but we take them—and we govern them accord- 
ing to our own sweet will, in our own way, in our own discretion 
and then we impose upon them, our people, belonging to us an 
if they are not citizens, they belong to us in more senses than one— 
our own people, who have no control over their institutions, who 
have no opportunity to protect themselves, who can not make or 
administer economic laws—we give them laws, we make them as 
we like, we apply them as we like, and then, if, under those cir- 
cumstances they can succeed, we put our feet upon their necks and 
crush down our own people. I fully believe in, and adhere to, the 
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principle of a protective tariff, but I piste oes that it is in any 
sense properly predicable upon such a condition of things. 

There is a vast, a glittering dream of empire, That it may be 
realized, plighted faith is to be broken, the Constitution 8 
under foot, human rights ignored. Have a care, gentlemen, have 
a care. Even as you grasp it 

With ho that but allure to fly, 
With joys, that vanish while he sips, 


Like Dead Sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips! 


LEGAL PROPOSITIONS RELIED ON. 


I now examine briefly some of the legal propositions relied on. 
The committee say, the gentleman from New’York [Mr. PAYNE 
says, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] says, an 
upon this proposition is based the report of the Ways and Means 
Committee: 

In each and every case it has been thought necessary, in order to modify 
the otherwise unlimited powers of Congress, to make special provisions in the 
treaty by which the territory is acquired. 4 

Now mark that language: It has been thought necessary to 
make provisions in the treaty in order tomodify the otherwise un- 
limited powers of Congress. 

So far as legislation with respect to these treaty-a 
een it is to be attributed to the guaranties sec: 
treaty. i 

The committee make that assertion half a dozen times in their 
report und my friend from Pennsylvania lovingly reiterates it in 
his speech. If that means anything it means that a treaty can 
control the action of Con That is one of their legal propo- 
sitions. fag fea that treaties have been-enacted for the purpose 
of limiting the powers of Congress. Here is what they say, in 
explaining adverse cases: 

They had all to do with territory belo: to the United States acquired 
for purposes of statehood, and with respect to which the general and plenary 
powers of Congress— 

Now, mark this. I notice the chairman of the Ways and Means 
ene smiles. Let him wait and hear the authority I give 

im— 
t to which the general and plena: n 
MEI oad he ore z „ 

That is, the general and plenary powers of Congress can be 
modified by a treaty stipulation. If it should turn out, after ex- 
amining the authorities, that an act of Congress would repeal a 
treaty, that proposition would simply be a legal absurdity. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Spiers says that we are bound in our 
action toward Puerto Rico by the proclamation of General Miles, 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No; I do not claim that we are as a legal 


proposition, 
faith to carry it out. If that is 


uired territories has 
by the terms of the 


r. PAYNE. Bound in good 
true, why should we not be bound by a solemn treaty to carry it 
out in faith? t : 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is not a legal proposition. I say 
we are morally bound. Is not the gentleman able to recognize 
the distinction between a moral proposition and a legalone? Ask 
another question. I say here is a legal proposition which you set 
up in your report as chairman of the Committee on Ways and 

eans, and as a legal proposition. Do not be afraid to look your 
logic in the face. You make itas a legal proposition, and you ask 
this Republican House to stand behind you on this, on the ground 
that a treaty controls the action of Congress asa legal proposition. 
That is what you say, and you give it as a reason for these cases 
that have been decided against you over and over again. The 

entleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] gave it twice or 

ee times in his speech. Now I will read, not from a portion of 

a stump speech, but from a decision which shows its utter ab- 
surdity asa legal proposition: 

A treaty, then, is a law of the land, as an act of Congress is, whenever its 
provisions prescribe a rule by which the rights of the private citizen or subject 
may be determined. And when such rights are of a nature to be enforced in a 
court of justice, that court resorts to the treaty for arule of decision for the 
case before it as it would to a statute. - 

But even in this 57 80 of the case there is nothing in this law which makes 
it e or unchangeable. The Constitution gives it no su ority over 
an act of Congress in this respect, which may be repealed or modified by an act 
of a later date. Nor is there N Fae in its essential character, or in the 
branches of the Government by which the treaty is made, which gives it this 
superior sanctity, 

A treaty is made by the President and the Senate. Statutes are made by the 
President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The addition of the 
latter body to the other two in making a law certainly does not render it less 


entitled to respect in the matter of its repeal or modification than a treaty made 
by the other tio. 


In short, we are of opinion that, so far as a treaty made by the United States 
with any foreign nation can become the subject of judicial cognizance in the 
courts of this country, it is subject to such acts as Congress may pass for its 
enforcement, modification, or repeal. 

(Head Money Cases, 112 U. S., 598-599.) 

Now, where is your treaty that controls the action of Congress? 
R Let me read again in order that it may be so plain 
that he may run that readeth it.” 


The validity of this act, as already mentioned, is assailed as being in effect 
an expulsion from the country of Chinese laborers in violation. of existing 
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answer to it constitutes the principal part of its opinion. (36 Fed. Rep., 431.) 
fa the artof 1888 impairs a e, vested under the 
8 Of 1882 and of 158% 


tions of the treaty of 1868 and OF Pre SOPIEN e treaty Ofo t Ady 
8 eaties were 


(Chae Chan Ping vs. United States, 130 U. S., 581-611.) 

See also Whitney vs. Robertson (124 U. S., 190); Horner vs. United 
ee (143 U. S., 578); Fong Yue Ting vs. United States (149 U. S., 

* 

What becomes of the main proposition of the committee? Ten 
or twelve lawyers set out in their report before the House, and try 
to make the House believe, that one of the reasons why dozens of 
these decisions have been rendered against their proposition is 
because a treaty controlled the action of Congress and therefore 
the Constitution applied. It is an absolute legal absurdity with- 
out any foundation. It is not worthy to be su ted in the dis- 
cussion of a great constitutional question involving the rights of 
12,000,000 people and millions yet unborn. 

I proceed briefly and rapidly and call attention to some cases 
upon which the gentlemen rely. They have two sets of cases, 
upon which they rely for establishing the proposition that the 
Constitution does not extend ex rio vigore outside of the limits 
of the forty-five States. They discuss it as though the Constitu- 
tion by virtue of an act of Congressitinerated about the Territories, 
and landed, now here, and now there, by virtue of such act. They 
do not stop to think that an act of Congress, when it provides that 
the constitutional limitations apply to a Perritory, has the force 
only of an act of Congress, and it is Labia ier’ same as though 
the limitations were specified in the act, the Constitution being re- 
ferred to only for the purpose of saving the clerical work of writ- 
ing in the provisions in detail. The act itself under those circum- 
stances is carey as subject to repeal as any other act of Congress. 

Not tostop and discussit here, my thedry of the Constitution and 
the power of Congress thereunder briefly is this: [ do not believe 
for a moment that Congress, the creature of the Constitution, is at 
pt time, or in any place, superior toits creator. [Applause.] I 
believe that itsits here, and when it undertakes to pass any law in 
connection with a Territory or 8 or any other subject, it 
passes it here under the wgis of the Constitution from which it 
derives its power and in which is contained the limitations which 
control in every instance its exercise. 

I wish the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy] was in 
his seat, as in a few minutes I would like to tell him something 
TLangi 8 Webster that I think would be interesting to him. 

u 8 e3 

These two lines of cases are, first, those holding that residents of 
the District of Columbia and of the Territories are not citizens of 
a State, and therefore the District of Columbia and the Territories 
are not a part of the United States; and second, those which sus- 
tain the power of Congress, to create Territorial courts, which are 


courts other than those provided for by the Constitution, and the 
wer of Con to legislate for the Territories, which has been 
oosely descri as plenary and unlimited, and therefore Con- 


gress is unrestrained by constitutional limitations in legislating 

tor territory outside the limits of the forty-five States. If either 

branch of the proposition falls the whole proposition falls with it, 
THE “STATE” CASES. 


As to the first branch of the proposition: Their first case is Seré 
vs. Pitot (6 Crunch, 336). They say the court said: 


territory of the United States.” Accordingly we gress ag 
and exercising the absolute and undisputed power of governing and legislating 
Jor the Territory of Orleans. Congress has given them a legislative, an execu- 
tive, and a judiciary, with such powers as it has been their will to assign to 
these departments, respectively. 

This was a case where the action was brought by an assignee of 
a chose in action, and the court definitely held, before they made 
the remark quoted by the committee, that the action could not 
be maintained, saying: 

It is the 3 of the court that the plaintiffs had no right to maintain 
this suit in the district court against a citizen of the Orleans Territory, they 
pene the assignees of persons who were also citizens of that Territory. 

It is of so much importance to the le of Orleans to decide on the second 
objection that the court will pr: to consider that likewise. 

ether the citizens of the Territory of Orleans are to be considered as the 


citizens of a State, within the meaning of the Constitution, is a question of 
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some difficulty which should be decided, should one of them sue in any of the 

it courts of the United States. The 8 ig ge Soy limited to a suit 
1 . by or against a citizen of the Territory e district court of 
leans. 


Gentlemen have spent hours in this debate, endeavoring to dem- 
onstrate that the criticised expressions of the courts in Louglibor- 
ough vs. Blake (6 Wheat., 319) and Cross vs. Harrison (16 How., 
201) precisely in point against their contention, are dicta, It was 
impossible for them to have read the opinion in Seré vs. Pitot with- 
out learning that their quotation was a dictum, yet they cite it 
with an air of authority and without an intimation of its real char- 
acter. In Hepburn vs. Ellzey (2 Cranch., 414), which was a suit 
by a resident of the District of Columbia against a citizen of a 
State, it is true that the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that the plaintiff was not, within the meaning of the clause of the 
Constitution relating to jurisdiction, a citizen of a State, and 
therefore could not maintain his suit. They used on this point 
the language which they quote: 

This depends on the act of Congress describing the jurisdiction of that 
court. That act gives jurisdiction to the circuit courts in cases between a 
citizen of the State in which the suit is brought and a citizen of another 
State. To support the jurisdiction in this case, therefore, it must appear 
that Columbia is a State. 

On the part of the plaintiffs it has been urged that Columbia isa distinct 
political society, and is, therefore, “a State according to the definitions of 
writers on general law. 5 

This is true. But as the act of Congress obviously uses the word“ State“ 
in reference to that term as used in the Constitution, it becomes necessary 
to inquire whether Columbia is a State in the sense of that instrument. The 
result of that examination is a conviction that the members of the American 
Confederacy only are the States contemplated in the Constitution. 

New Orleans vs. Winter (1 Wheaton, 93) (1816) was a suit by a 
seven of a Territory against a citizen of a State and the court 
said: 

It has been attempted to distinguish a Territory from the District of Co- 
lumbia; but the court is of opinion that this distinction can not be main- 
tained. They may differ in many respects, but neither of them isa State in 
the sense in w. that term is used in the titution. Every reason as- 
—_— for the opinion of the court, thata citizen of Columbia was not capable 

suing in the courts of the United States under the judiciary acts, is equally 
applicable to a citizen of a Territory. 

Barney vs. Baltimore (6 Wallace, 287) (1867) was a suit under 
the same clause by an assignee, the assignor residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Thecourt held that the assignment was color- 
able and fraudulent, therefore void, and, following Hepburn vs. 
Elizey and New Orleans vs. Winter, held the action could not be 
maintained. Hepburn vs. Elizey, it is seen, is the parent case. 

The committee, in commenting upon these cases, make an asser- 
tion that is entirely without foundation. I do not sayit is inten- 
tional, It may have been an inadvertence, I do say it is a palpa- 
ble misstatement of what these cases hold. 

These three cases simply hold, that a resident of a Territory, or 
of the District of Columbia, is not a resident of a State. The com- 
mittee says: PS, 

A the dictum of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Loughborough 
vs, e ought to be set off the express decision.of the Supreme Court, when 
the very point was directly involved, that the term— 

Now mark this— 

“United States“ in the Constitution does not include Territories. 


The cases hold that a resident of the District of Columbia or a 
Territory was not a resident of a State. They do not hold that in 
such case he was not a resident of the United States.” [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

On the contrary, let me read what the committee did not suc- 
ceed in getting into their report from the opinion in Hepburn 
vs. Ellzey. Afterthe court had discussed the proposition and had 
in effect reached the conclusion that a resident of the District of 
Columbia was not a citizen of a State, they said: 

It is true— 


Speaking of the same man they had just held was not a citizen 
of a State— 
that as citizens of the United States and of that particular District, which is 
subject to the jurisdiction of 8 is that the courts of 
the United States, which are open to aliens and to citizens of every State in 
the Union, should be closed upon them. But this is a subject for legislation 
and not judicial construction. 

So far as the term United States” is defined in these cases it 
includes Territories. 

There is your foundation case, in which the groat Chief Justice 
says, that although a citizen of the District of Columbia, and not 
a citizen of a State, he was at the same time a “citizen of the 
United States.” 1 

The committee in their report did not give us the benefit of the 
whole opinion. Why search week after week and copy Professor 
Langdell's article in the Harvard Law Review? If they had taken 
the time when looking up the cases to read all the court said they 
would have saved themselves considerable trouble. 1 

We have Kent cited here yo gentleman from Illinois, I di 
not hear it, but I read it. e have Story cited here by the gen- 
tleman from New York and the gentleman from Illinois, I heard 


it in the speech of the gentleman from New York. I now learn 
that Mr. Story was an eminent legal authority, aman of undoubted 
character and ability, I yield to no man either in the legal pro- 
fession, or out of it, in my reverence for, and admiration of. thom 
great lawyers, Mr. Justice Story and Mr. Justice Kent. I could 
not but remember however that it is not six weeks since the gen- 
tlemen who now come hu g Story up in their arms as a reposi- 
tory of the law were tumbling over themselves in their unneces- 
sary haste to tread him under foot and voted him down as an 
authority. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Kent and Story both state in general terms the proposition re- 
lied on. I understand the gentleman from Illinois, when he read 
the extract, read it very eloquently, with that grace of elocution 
and diction of which he is preeminently capable and he is a man 
of ability. Kent's Commentaries were written in 1827, and he 
cites as authority to sustain his text Hepburn ys. Elizey (1805) and 
New Orleans vs. Winter (1816). In 1833 Judge Story wrote his 
commentaries, and whom do you suppose he relies upon as author- 
ity for his text? Kent’sCommentaries. When Hi n vs. Ellzey 
fails on the broad question, this great structure of authority fails 
with it, Although I have great respect and admiration for Mr. 
Justice Kentand Mr. Justice Story, [sup it is possible for these 
distinguished men to be overruled by su uent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, ially so when the court 
has the assistance of discussion by eminent counsel on each side 
of the case—an advantage which no elementary writer has. I 
have reached Daniel Webster. Ido not see the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy] in his seat. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy] in his reply 
to his colleague [Mr. onari pan attention to the fact that the 
latter gentleman in his speech did not cite from thespeech of Daniel 
Webster an extract, which he putintohis report, as a minoritymem- 
ber of the Committeeon Waysand Means. I understood the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy] to say that Mr. Webster 
was not discussing this proposition at that time. He arraigned his 
colleague for inserting the quotation in his report and intimated 
that it was purposely omitted from hisspeech. The omission was 
an inadvertence. I do not see the gentleman in his seat; but I 
have the record in my hand. With the recordin my hand I make 
the assertion that Daniel Webster was discussing this proposition, 
I say on this floor, to the country, and to the peo le oF 
setts that the gentleman from husetts . Moopy) had 
no right to arraign his colleague for any act of omission or com- 
mission. His attack was unjustifiable and uncalled for. 

I propose to read what Daniel Webster said in 1848. If any man 
wants to challenge it now is his time to do it; he will not bother 
me any by an interruption. If any man who has read that speech 
is disposed to challenge the accuracy of the statement I make, let 
the sane P and do so and I will read the whole speech to him, 

a č 
Webster was making a speech upon the prosecution of the Mex- 
ican war. He took the ground in that speech thatthe war was a 
war for the acquisition of 1 fs He was discussing the pre- 
cise question pending before this House now, what they would do 
with the territory after they had acquired it by war. I will read 
what he said: 

I think it is nothing else than the fear of executive power that commits us 
to the support of this war 

What for? 
for the acquisition of territory. 

Yet the gentleman from Massachusetts undertook to stand here, 
if I understood him aright, and say that this subject was not 
under discussion when Daniel Webster made the speech to which 
I am calling attention. * 

Then he goes on to discuss the consequences of the acquisition 
of territory, and what would be done with it after it had been ac- 
quired. Iam astonished that, even for the purpose of makiy an 
attack on his colleague, the gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. 
Moopy] would make the assertion that I understood him to make 
on this floor. What did Webster say? 

An arbitrary government may have territorial governments in distant 
possessions, because an arbitrary government— 

Mark the language— 
may rule its distant territories by diferent laws and different systems. 


What are you proposito do here? Precisely that thing. That 
is What you have asserted as your reason for this bill. Lou are 
going to start in with Puerto Rico. You will haye a different 
scheme for the Archipelago. Does anybody deny it? How many 
members have so stated on this floor? They can not deny it unless 
they na a the record. What does Webster say about that prop- 
osition 

Russia may govern the Ukraine and the Caucasus and Kamtschatka by 
different codes or ukases. We can do no such thing. 

There is the witness called in by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and by this professor of law, whose name has been introduced 
here as a makeweight for the committee. I will call attention in 
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a moment to the statement which this professor makes as a part 
of the foundation of this whole theory. 

There is the Godlike Daniel's“ statement. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Massachusetts would writhe in his 
seat if he heard it, and I do not know whether the ‘‘ Godlike Dan- 
iel” will turn over in his grave when he learns that it has been 
repeated; but it is the solemn truth and so it will stand. It is 
true he makes the sweeping assertion in another debate, at one 

int, that the Constitution does not extend to the Territories, 
Put in the same debate, when his theory is tested by a concrete 
illustration, it fell to the ground by his own admission. Witness 
this colloguy with Mr, Under : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say that we are bound, in legislating for the Terri- 
torles as well as for the States, scrupulously to observe every principle and 
provision of the Constitution, for we have taken an oath to support it. If 
we, inadvertence or design, violate it, then the executive and judi- 
nl depareecty whether, in tha Suen or Tortitoriey and ho, aro ced 
U a 
to disregard e Consti 


Jomuniavion that nobody shall be a ted to office 
Catholic religion. What do we do by an act of this sort? 

Mr. WEBSTER. We violate the Constitution which says that no religious 
test shall ever be required asa qualification to any office, 

His answer clearly would not be correct if the Constitution does 
not control the action of Congress in the Territories, The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy] informed us that he had 
read the whole of this debate. If so, he knew of the existence of 
this fatal admission. Did he give us the information? There is 
the parei introduted by the committee squarely contradicting 


I do not stop to waste any time upon the tion that Daniel 
Webster, in an argument in court, 8 e reporter, is said 
to have made certain remarks in support of this proposition. I 
am a country lawyer. I come from the backwoods. I do not 
have much business to do whereIam. I a few cases in the 
law courts every year, anywhere from 10 to 19, for the last ten 
or fifteen years. 33 I think I can safely say that each 
case has been reported and the court reporter has made an abstract 
of my brief. Upon none of the abstracts would I risk my reputa- 
tion as a lawyer, on his statement of what I said. [Laughter.] 

There is nota lawyer in this House who does not know this 
statement to be true. Yet Daniel Webster's argument in a law 
case reported b 5 who may have modified it, or analyzed 
it, or condensed it, is cited here as the Jaw to determine the rights 
of 12,000,000 people. Iam camina to a citation that will interest 
the chairman of the committee. But I must take these matters 
in their order. The law on this point has grown up 8 
ically, one case following another. Fleming vs. Page (9 Howard) 
simply held that the port of Tampico was a foreign port; and why? 
Because it was in the occupation of the forces of the United States, 
and never was ceded to the United States. But what did the court 


sayin that case? Briefly, they said, referring to the Florida case: 


For after Florida had been ceded to the United States, and the forces of 
the United States had taken possession of it was decided by the 
Treasury Department that goods shipped from Pensacola— 

Now, mark this language— 
before an act of Congress was passed erecting itdnto a collection district and 
authorizing the appointment of a collector, were Hable to duty. 

Before an act of Congress was You are about to pass 
one, and if you get it passed—I do not think you will, but you 
are trying to—if you get it passed you will have an act of Con- 
ps creating a collection district, and if what the court said in 

ge V8. Fleming is true it will then be subject to the provisions 
of the Constitution. That is the opinion of Judge Taney. By the 
way, I should say right here a word about an opinion that has 
been referred to rendered by the aiser, the Hon. Henderson M. 
Somerville, a great judge—and I have no doubt he is. I have no 
doubt he is an able lawyer. His opinion was cited here for the 
purpose of establishing the validity of this power that the com- 
mittee invoke under this bill. What does t decision hold? I 
will not stop to read it. A gentleman on the committee thought 
it sustained this bill until I called his attention to the fact that it 
did not. By the way, before I get through with this speech I have 
no doubt I may, in a feeble way, illustrate a certain passage of the 
Scripture which reads as follows: 

He that is first in his own cause soemeth just; but his neighbor cometh 
and searcheth him. 


Lam the neighbor.“ [Laughter and applause. ] 

The decision is by Judge Somerville; I understand they do not 
propose to quote it. [should not think they would. What does it 

ld? It holds that the military conditions, that are the residuum 
of the Fe war, in connection with Puerto Rico, which author- 
ize the President of the United States by proclamation to create 
tariffs, are still in existence and can be superseded or terminated 
only “by affirmative legislation” on the part of Congress. He 
expressly says that he does not undertake to say what power Con- 
gress The gentleman from Ohio | Mr. GROSVENCR] labored 
under a different impression yesterday. This isthe opinion, how- 


ever. Ihave it here, and I have read it from the copy in the hands 


of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

I wish to call attention to the assertion of the chairman of the 
committee that Judge Cooley sustains his position. I submit, in- 
asmuch as 1 Judge Cooley here, and perhaps, inde- 
peadestly of that introduction, he is entitled to this statement 

Tom me, that no man Anting tie Jast twenty-five years has under- 
taken to write upon the fun: ental law of this country, who is 
entitled to as much weight, and as much credit, as Thomas M. 
Cooley, ex-chief justice of Michigan. [Applause.] The chairman 
of the committee, by a garbled quotation—note what I say, a gar- 
bled quotation—I will ask you to challenge that statement, if you 
desire, after I get through with it—the chairman of the committee, 
inadvertently, I e, by 3 quotation from Cooley, 
undertakes to e the House believe that Thomas M. Cooley sus- 
ne the proposition that they rely upon in this bill, and he quotes 


The Constitution was made for the States, not for Territories. It confers 
t ercising this the United States is a sov- 


tot 
ereign dealing with dependent territory according as in its wisdom shall seem 
politic, wise, and just, ha regard to its own interests, as well as to those 
of the people of the Territ 7 


That sounds pretty well, does it not? That looks as though 
Thomas M. Cooley meant what the gentleman claimed he meant. 
Let me go Tight on and read the very next sentence, which the 
chairman of the committee, anxious under his duty as a leader of 
the Republican majority to give to this House the law as it is, did 
not read, [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 


Is ved, however, that the securities for personal party which are 
in ted in the Constit limitations 


ution were intended as its power 
over any and all who might be within its jurisdiction anywhere, and 
that ci of Territories as well as citizens of the States may claim the 
benefit of their protection, P 


How does that sound? 


Applause. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. App ] 


That sounds all right. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Waitaminute. ereis more of it which 
you will not like so well. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I like that. 

Mr, LITTLEFIELD. Ifyou care to t the proposition that 
I am now about to read from Cooley, you take your bill under 


your arm and walk out with it. Iam not reading part of this, I 
am reading it all. Do not labor under any misapprehension. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, Iam not alarmed at all. The sound 
is not hurting me, 

Mr, LITTLEFIELD, It does not hurt you a mite? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; it does not. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. You can hear it all without any trouble? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, Continue tolisten. [Prolonged laughter. ] 

In this dependence of the Territories upon the central Government there 
is some outward resemblance tothe condition of the American colonies under 
the British Crown; but there are some differences which are important, and 

torial condition is understood 


indeed vital. The first of these is that the Terri 


under the Constitution to be merely temporary and the 


and preparatory, 
people of the Territories while it continnes are assured of the right to create 
and establish State itu 0 
shall be sufficient and the local conditions suitable; while the British colonial 
haar 2 ` no promise 358 of any. hing nt dent poro 
ment indefinitely. © Secon: that above given, people 0 
American Territories 

Mark this 

are nteed all the benefits of the principles of constitutional right which 
protect life, liberty, and finesen th N i re 


Now, this is not in a stump speech or in a peroration. Hear 
what he says— 
and may defend them under the law, even as against the action of the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Cooley, Principles of Constitutional Law, Sd ed., pages 37-88, 

— 7 ary on the Democratic side.] 3 

ow does that sound? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That sounds all right. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is precisely in the teeth of the 
osition that these gentlemen un to establish here. Pat 
nov read to you the rest of this citation, also a part which the 
honorable chairman of the Ways and Means Committee did not 
read, and which 2 friend on the right [Mr. GROSVENOR] would 
not have quoted if he had: 

While in the colonies these principles were the subject of dispute, and, if 
admitted, would be within the control of an absolute imperial le; „ 
which might overrule them at will. There is also a difference in Less to 
taxation, which, though not so striking, is still important. The Territories 
Jor AEA TORDA hel Chis ah ported C CAOLA Seeley ond naar the came 
rules and Yor the same purposes as are the States. agi 

Precisely in 1 7 — apinat your contention, Has the committee 
been frank with the House? Can this branch of their proposition 
stand upon their own authorities? 

TERRITORIES AND TERRITORIAL COURTS. 

Now, to the cases that involve the branch relating to Territories 
and Territorial courts. It is said that inasmuch as cre- 
ates Territorial courts that are not expressly provided for in the 


. 
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Constitution, they are either created under that clanse of the Con- 
stitution which enables it to enact all needful rules and regula- 
tions ‘‘ respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 


United States,” or else under this tremendous power which in- 
vests Con with the authority of the National Government 
and of the State, and therefore enables it to act without limitation, 
without control, and without constraint, or under both powers, 
and therefore that in acting for the Territories, Congress is not 
hindered or controlled by the limitations of the Constitution; its 
power is plenary and absolute. 
This is their second proposition. I will not stop toread in detail 
the cases. I summarize them generally uy that statement, and 
I think fairly. I will now review what the Supreme Court of 
the United States has said, in relation to the character of these 
Territorial governments, and courts, for the purpose of showing 
to the House that this branch of their case, which they have spent 
hours, and hours, to establish, has no legitimate weight in deter- 
mining this tremendous proposition, as the existence of such unlim- 
ited powers, is not recognized. In Insurance Company vs. Canter 
(1 Peters, 511) (1828), the court said, speaking by Chief Justice 
Marshall: 
They do not, however, participate in political power; they do not share in 
vernment until Florida shall become a State. In the meantime Florida con- 
inues to be a Territory of the United States, governed by virtue of that clause in 
the Constitution which empowers Congress “to make all needful sand re 
tions respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United States.” 
Perhaps the power of governing territory belonging to the United States 
which has not, by becoming a State, acquired the means of self-government 
may result necessarily from the fact that it is not within the jurisdigtion of 
any particular State and is within the power and j ction of the United 
States. The right to govern may be the inevitable consequence of the right 
to acquire territory. Whichever may be the source whence the power is 
derived, the possession of it is unquestioned. : 


Mr. Justice Nelson, in Benner vs. Porter, (9 How., 242), said: 


They are not organized under the Constitution, nor subject to its complex 
distribution of the powers of ment, as the organic law; but are the crea- 
tions, exclusively, of the legislative department, and ect to its supervision 
and control. Whe or not there are provisions in that instrument which ex- 
tend to and act upon these Territorial governments it is not now material to 
examine. Weare speaking here of those provisions that refer particularly 
to the distinction between Federal and State jurisdiction. 

The Territorial courts, therefore, were not courts in which the judicial 
power conferred by the Constitution on the Federal Government could be 
e > 


In a dictum the court, in Clinton vs. Engelbrecht (13 Wallace, 
434, 1871), said: 

There is no supreme court of the United States, nor is there any district 
court of the United States in the sense of the Constitution, in the Territory 
ot Utah. The judges are not appointed for the same terms nor is the juris- 
diction which they exercise part of the judicial power conferred by the Con- 
stitution of the General Government, e courts are the legislative courts 
of the Territories, created in virtue of that clause which authorizes Con 

make all needful rules and regulations respecting the Territories belong- 

ng to the United States, 


Mr. Justice Bradley, in 1873, held that— 


The powers thus exercised by the Territorial legislatures are nearly as ex- 
3 as those exercised by any State legislature; and the jurisdiction of 


Territorial courts is collectively coextensive with and correspondent to 
that of the State courts—a very diff: 


‘erent jurisdiction from that exercised 
the circuit and district courts of the United States, Jn fine, the Territorial, 
like the State courts, are invested with plenary municipal jurisdiction, 

(Hornbuckle vs. Toombs, 18 Wall., 655-658.) 

The court had not yet had occasion to accurately state the con- 
stitutional power with reference to Territories, and therefore had 
contented itself, with the sweeping genero statements which my 
friends have mistaken for the law. In this last case they begin to 
narrow it down by comparing Territorial with State courts. 

Mr. Justice Clifford, in 1879, in City of Panama (101 U. S., 460), 
again states the proposition in a general way: 

Courts of the kind, whether created by an act of Congress or a Territorial 
statute, are not, in strictness, courts of the United States; or, in other words, 
the jurisdiction with which ney are invested is not a onde of the judicial power 
defined by the third article of the Constitution, but it is conferred by Congress 
in the execution of the general power which the legislative department possesses 
to make all needful es and regulations respecting the public territory and 
other public property. 

As late as 1898, in an opinion by Mr. Justice Brown, in Ulter 
vs. Franklin (172 U. S., 422), we have an accurate summary of the 
legal effect of all these cases. He says: 

This court has repeatedly held that engros has full legislative power over 


the Territories, as full os that which a State legislature has over its municipal 
corporations, 


As full as what? 
As full as that which a State legislature has over its municipal corporations. 


Is there a man who ever saw a law book, or heard of a law school, 
who does not know that the States are controlled, by the consti- 
tutions of the States, and of the United States, in legislating upon 
their municipal corporations? Anda judge of the Supreme Court 
says, in 1898, that Congress has that same power—no more, and no 
less, Is it necessary for me to go into the history of the law, when 
the court saysit has been “repeatedly” soheld? Instead of holding 
the 8 of Congress to be unlimited, by necessary inference, it 
holds that in! ating forthe Territories, Congress is subject tothe 
constitutional limitations, Inasmuch as this branch also is abso- 


lutely essential to their main proposition, what becomes of the 
main proposition when the branch utterly fails? 

I do not know whether that decision was rendered three days 
after the ment or not. It seems that in Loughborough vs. 
Blake, to which I am now about to call your attention for a 
moment, my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy], in the exer- 
cise of a commendable industry, has discovered that the case was 
argued on a Tuesday and decided on a Friday, and therefore it is 
not entitled to any weight before the House of Representatives. 
[Laughter.] I should like to have the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Moopy] inform an eager and expectant profession 
how long a case must be kept on ice, before the law is good, when 
it is pronounced. [Laughter.] How many days, in his judgment, 
would be the limit? Now, that is a most singular „proponon, 
He is a very bright man, and a very able man—I think one of the 
ablest in this House—and this only shows the exigencies of the 
case, the doubts that inhere in the BEN eben when such sug- 
gestions are made for disposing of what they call a dictum. 

A few words as to this case, so much discussed in this debate. 
Chief Justice Marshall there said: 

The power, then, to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises may be 
exercised and must be exercised throughont the United States. Does this 
term designate the whole or any ticular portion of the American empire? 
Certainly this 8 admit of but one answer. It is the name given 
to our great Republic, which is composed of States and Territories. The 
District of Columbia or the territory west of the Missouriis not less within the 
United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania; and it is not less necessary, on 
the principles of our Constitution, that uniformity in the imposition of imposts, 
duties, and excises should be observed in the one than in the other. Since, then, 
the power to lay and collect taxes. which includes t taxes, is obviously 
coextensive with the power to lay and collect duties, imposts. and excises, 
and since the latter extends throughout the United States, it follows that the 
power to impose direct taxes also extends throughout the United States. 

It is now said that this statement of the law by the learned 
Chief Justice was a dictum; that the case could have been decided 
upon another ground su ted in the opinion, and therefore the 
principal theory npon which the opinion is unquestionably based 
is not good law. It is true that he did refer to the other ground, 
in three lines, as follows: 

If the general language of the Constitution should be confined to the States, 
still the sixteenth pa h of the eighth section gives to Congress the power of 
exercising “exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever within this district.” 

It is also true that the opinion is saturated from beginning to 
end with the other proposition, which is so fatal to the contention 
of the committee, This extract is an illustration: = 

Jf it be said that the principle of uniformity established in the Constitution 
secures the District from oppression in the ey pare of indirect taxes, it isnot 
less true that the principle of apportionment, also established in the Constitu- 
tion, secures the District 4 m Sere oppressus exercise of the power to lay and 
collect direct taxes. (Ibid; 25.) x 

In this connection, I notice the assertion of Professor Langdell, 
of the Harvard Law School, in his article in the Harvard Law 
Review (which seems to have been the foundation for a number 
of the speeches in support of this bill). He says: 

It is however only a dictum, as the learned Chief Justice himself admits. 


I wrote the learned gentleman, asking him to point out to me 
the place where the Chief Justice made this admission. In an- 
swer he said he did not ey that he expressly“ admitted it to be 
a dictum, and then argted that from his theory of the opinion it 
was a dictum. 

This was all the basis the learned gentleman had for his naked 
and unequivocal assertion, that the Chief Justice had admitted 
that the reasons given for a decision were not in fact the reasons, 
You will not be surprised when I say I have not felt at liberty to 
accept without investigation the conclusions of any of the gentle- 
men. Such assertions do not appear to me justifiab!e in the dis- 
cussion of grave constitutional questions. 

I take no time to discuss this real estate proposition invented 
by Professor Langdell, upon which my friends rely as a reason for 
the decisions relating to the District of Columbia—that is, the 
District of Columbia was once a part of Maryland and Virginia, 
and while the real estate of the Territory was a part of Maryland 
and Virginia it was covered by the ægis of the Constitution, as it 
was then a part of the United States. They do not know whether 
it carried the Constitution along with it when it became the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but they are under the illusion that the Con- 
stitution isambulatory; that it inheres in some way in the soil, or 
becomes attached to the soil. A kind of a 8 plaster proposi- 
tion. [Great laughter.] They say it would be difficult to tell why 


it does not, but has it not occurred to them that it would be more 


difficult to tell why it does? It is sufficient to say that this novel 
and interesting proposition has never been suggested, directly or 
indirectly, by the United States Supreme Court in any of its re- 
peated decisions where it has held that the Constitution applied 
to the District of Columbia, in effect, ea proprio vigore. 

The impression is sought to be created that this alleged dictum 
in Loughborough vs. Blake stands isolated and alone, and hag 
neyer since been recognized by the United States Supreme Court, 
aslaw. The contrary is true. Its reasoning has several times 
been recognized as correct, In 1868 Mr, Justice Swayne, in Pacifis 
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Insurance Company vs. Soule (7 Wall., 446), cited this case as au- 
thority for the statement that it has been held that Congress 
may require direct taxes to be laid and collected in the Terri- 
tories as well as the States.” Note the point,“ in the Territories 
as well as the States,” the specific proposition held by this i e 
dictum. In 1871, in Day vs. Buffington (3 Clifford, 886), Mr. Jus- 
tice Clifford laid down this proposition: 

Undoubtedly the power of 8 to lay and collect taxes. duties, imposts, 
and excises is coextensive with the territory of the United States, but when 
8 construed it does not interfere with the power of the States to levy 

es for the muppors of their own governments, nor is the exercise of t 
povoar by Bh pend dbs 5 of any portion of the power that is granted 
and cited first Loughborough vs. Blake as sustaining it. That the 
Territories, for the purposes of taxation, which is the precise 
question before us now, were a part of the “United States” 
seemed to him undoubted. 

As late as 1885, the Supreme Court of the United States, in a 
unanimous opinion by Mr. Justice Gray,expressly declare that 
this alleged dictum was, in fact, the precise point decided. They 
say: 


The objection taken in ent, that the act of March 3, 1877, is uncon- 


stitutional because it provides that the tax upon all lands within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. * * is founded on a misunderstanding of the case of 
The t there decided was that an 


Loughborough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton, 317). 
act of laying a direct tax throughout the United States in propor- 
tion_to the census directed to be taken by the Constitution might compre- 
hend the District of Columbia. 

(Gibbons vs. District of Columbia, 116 U. S., 497.) 

That is to say, fifteen years ago, it was believed that for the pur- 
poses of taxation the term United States” included the District 
of Columbia. 

It is unfortunate that the United States Supreme Court did not 
have the benefit of the learning and research of this new school of 
constitutional lawyers. They would not have made, perhaps, a 
statement of the law, that does not now appear to be orthodox. 

He says what? The gentlemen on the other side contend that 
this case only holds that Congress had the exclusive power to 
assess taxes for the District of Columbia. What did Justice Gray, 
speaking of those peculiar conditions, say? 

That the act of Congress laying a direct tax throughout the United States 
in proportion to the census directed to be taken by the Constitution might 
comprehend the District of Columbia. 

But who is likely to know best what Loughborough vs. Blake 
decided? Professor Langdell, of the Law Review, the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, any of my dis- 
tinguished, and able friends, or the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, whose business it is to pass upon the argu- 
ments upon either side, and to lay down the law of the land as itis, 
without reference to political exigencies, conditions, and circum- 
- stances? If Loughborough vs. Blake is the law of the land, this 

bill is clearly unconstitutional. _ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CASES. 


In this connection I review the cases which hold that the Con- 
stitution controls Congress, while legislating for the District of 
Columbia. While it is true that in 1871 an act was passed extend- 
ing the Constitution to the District of Columbia, none of the 
cases give either that, as reason, or Professor Langdell’s discovery 
that it was once a of Maryland and Virginia, for so holding. 
On the contrary, they ap to so hold on general principles. 

In 1821, in discussing the power of Congress to establish a lot- 
tery in the District of Columbia, the court (Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall) held: 

In the enumeration of the powers of Co: 


section of the first article, we find that of exercising exclusive legislation 
over such District as shall beco; 


| me the seat of Government. This power, like 
all others which are ed, is conferred on Congress the legislature of 
the Union; for, strip them of that character, and they would not possess it. 
In no other cl ter can it be exerci In 1. 


which is made in the eighth 


as 
z ting for the District 
they necessarily preserve the character of the legislature of the Union; for 
itis in that character alone that the Constitution confers on them this power 
of exclusive legislation. ‘ 

` (Cohens vs. Virginia, 6 Wheaton, 424.) 

Since Congress legislates in the same forms and in the same character, in 
virtue of powers of equal obligation, 8 in the same instrument, when 
exercising its exclusive powers of legislation, as well as when exercising those 
which are 1 we must inquire whether there be anything in the nature 
of this exclusive legislation which necessarily confines the operation of the 
laws made in virtue of this power to the place with a view to which they are 
made. 

(I bid., 426.) 

In this case Webster, of counsel, insisted: 

That Congress had not the power, under the Constitution, of establishing a 
lottery in the District of Columbia for municipal of forcing the 


sale of tickets throughout the Union, in contravention of the State laws— 

conceding that as a general proposition the Constitution oper- 
ated, but insisting that the Constitution did not give this par- 
ticular power. at the court took the same view is clear from 


their reference in the opinion to his position. 


| If the feat question be antoni tn the affirmation, tt wilt be 
question be answe: n afirmative, it come necessa 
to 8 second. (Ibid., 441.) o 4 


The case turned upon the first question. 
In 1887 Mr. Justice Harlan, in Callan vs. Wilson (127 U. S., 
548, 549, 550), stated the law as follows: 
tention of the Government is that the Constitution does not require 


The con 
that the right of trial by jury shall be secured to the people of the District of 
Columbia; that the ph cry rovision that when a crime was not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may 
by law have directed,” had, 3 reference only to offenses committed on 
the high seas; that in adop ing the sirth amendment the people of the States 
were solicitous about trial by jury in the States and nowhere e leaving it en- 
tirely to Congress to declare in what way 8 should be tried who might be 
accused of crime on the high seas and in the District of Columbia, etc. 
. + = * > + 


Upon a careful examination of this tion we are of opinion that it can 

nos Sustained without violence to the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
on, 2 

In Reynolds vs. United States (98 U. S., 154) it was taken for granted 
that the sixth amendment of the Constitution secured to the people of the 
Territories the right of trial by anyin criminal prosecutions; and it had 
been previously held in Webster vs. Reid (11 How., 437, 460) that the seventh 
amendment secured to them a like right in civil actions at common law. We 
can not think that the people of this ict have, in that rd. less rights 
than those accorded to the people of the Territories of the United States. 

Mr. Justice Field, in discussing an analogous question in 1889, 
in Geoffrey vs. Riggs (133 U. S., 268), said: 

This article is not happilydrawn, It leaves in doubt what is meant by States 
of the Union.“? term is used in general juri: and by writers 
on public law as denoting organized political societies with an established gov- 
ernment. Within this definition the District of Columbia, under the Government 
of the United States, is as much a State as any of those political communities 
which compose the United States. Were there no other Territory under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, it would not be questioned that the District of Co- 
lumbia would be a State within the meaning of international law; and it is 
not perceived that it is any less a State within that meaning because other 
States and other territory are also under the same Government. 

Mr. Justice Gray, speaking for the court in 1898, in Capital 
Traction Company vs. Hoff (174 U. S., 5), gives the result of all 
the preceding cases, and emphatically holds in effect, on general 
principles, without the assistance of any enabling statute, that 
the constitutional limitations restrain Congress in legislating for 
the District of Columbia. He says: 

1. The Congress of thé United States, being em by the Constitution 
“to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever”? over the seat of the 
National Government, has the entire control over the District of Columbia for 
— 2 pet poss of government, national or local. It may exercise within the Di: 
trict all legislative powers that the legislature of a State might exercise within 
the State; and may vest and distribute the judicial authority in and among 
courts and magistrates, and proceedings before them as it may 
see fit, so long as it does not contravene any provision of the Constitution ike 
United States. 8 vs. United States (1838), 12 Pet., 524, 619; Mat: ly 
vs. District of Columbia (1878), 97 U. S., 687, 690; Gibbons vs. District of Colum- 
bia (2886), 116 U. S., 404, 407.) 

It is beyond doubt, at the present day, that the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States securing the ngas of trial by jury, whether in civil 
or in criminal cases, are applicable to the District of Columbia. (Webster vs. 
Reid, 1850, 11 How., 437. ; Callan vs. Wilson, 1888, 127 U. S., 540, 550; Themp- 
son vs. Utah, 1898, 170 U. S., 343.) 

CROSS vs. HARRISON. 

I have a few words now to say about the case of Cross vs. 
Harrison (16 How., 201, 1852), and I shall say some things about 
that which have not been said. My friend from Massachusetts 
Mr. MoopY¥] saidsome things, that had not been said. He has been 
engaged in a very extensive research, and he discovered that the 
treaty that ceded California to the United States contained a pro- 
vision that made, in terms, that territory a part of the United 
States, and he insisted, that for that reason, that decision was jus- 
tified. Bear this in mind, and I shall only read briefly from Cross 
vs. Harrison. This is the case nearest in point. It is flatly 
against the contention of the committee. 

I asked the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Moopy] on the 
floor, if he pretended that the opinion in that case, gave that asa 
reason why they held that California became a part of the United 
States, and he said he did not. I had read the case and I knew it 
was not there. I have since read the briefs of the counsel. The 
brief of the counsel for the United States does not stateit. He 
did not rely upon it, and did not mention it either directly or in- 
directly, The brief of the counsel for the plaintiff cites the 
Florida treaty, the Louisiana treaty, and a number of other trea- 
ties, but does not refer to this recently discovered peculiarity 
in the maa ceding California, and I submit that there is no 
foundation for the assertion that the opinion in that case was 
based upon any such technical proposition. 

The committee in their report handle this case of Cross vs, 
Harrison with gloves. They say: 

To the same effeet, upon analysis, is the case of Cross vs. Harrison os 
Howard, 166). In that case the single question involved was the ‘ht of a 
military governor to collect duties prior and su nent to the ratification 
of the treaty whereby California became a part of the United States. 

Exerci belligerent rights, a military governor, during the war with 
Mexico, had levied and collected duties at the port of San Francisco. This 
he continued to do subsequent to the ratification of the treaty and down 
until the time when Congress created a collection district and the collector 
entered upon his duties, It was contended that during all this time no au- 
thority existed for the collection of duties, and that, therefore, their collec- 
tion was unlawful, But the court said: 


Our conclusion, from what has been said, is that the civil government of 
California, organized 
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legislated. 15 , the 9 u Francisco 
ss legally demand: d lawful 8 ed by . Hr. Harrison th. the collector 
of the porty who received 5 itment according to instructions from 


from Governor Mason. 

It will be observed that While the committee have given us the 
conclusion ‘‘ from what has been said,” they take fine care not to 
inform the House ‘what has been said” as the eee for 
this conclusion. This care is wise, as the reasoning is directly 
against them. Some specimens of What has been — * will be 
instructive. The court said: 


By the ratifications of the treaty California became a 
. — and as there z nothing di recor 7 ye igen — 


co s became ne 
which Gongress had passed 
tonnage. * i ial! 
This "government 2 ee 


of the United 


‘acto will, of course, 5 no power 5 
ts the su- 


produc- 
— — 


Katee 
This statement, it will be seen, fully covers the case under dis- 
cussion: 
r n the a e of 5 United 2 ce to e 
But after the ratification 2 Are decame a nan the United 


9 or a ceded, page 191.) 
A e * 3 
The. best test of tħe Sp Asay or ss of what has just Been said is th: p 
s had been landed there d: could not have been 53 
one pa in tke Unitet States ei thout veing liable X arini timid page 192.) 


In confirmation of what has been said in respect to the power of Con 


over this Terri and continuance of the civil government esta d 
as a war ht, until Congress acted upon subject, we refer to two of the 
ons of this court, in one of which it is said in respect to by 
led to Uni tes: This treaty is the law of the 
land, and admits the inhabitants of Florida to t of the eri 
leges, Petit nan Sen e tizens of the United States,” It 
3 to ane igh rede not their ones on, independently oi of 
room ‘on. They do not, however. 4 — do 
W ar, participate, fn political powers th 


‘ornia oor sa — mare St Poort Paid 
‘ed in the trea respec 
jen by the tars which Con- 


the ratijications of the treaty, Cal 
ae, And 2 25 5 0 is Lotte ng rently z 
to commerce, it became instant 


gress had passed to raise a . Tan Sotto on pect . tonn 


Shall one, then, be permitted to land goodei n an the Uni States 
not in a co ion district because he has volt sorties: posh ere with his vessel 
where an entry of his goods can not be made? , 

It having been shown that the ratifications of the treaty made California a 
part of the United States, and that as 3 agnir Territory became 


(bject to the acts which were in force to regulate foreign commerce with the 

ted States, after those hid ceased which had been “instituted for its regu- 
lation asa att oh right. Se ay page 108.) * 

By the last forei. are 83 . made dutiable. They 


are not so because ae — . into 4 “ collection district, but because they 


3 into 7 land States, * 8 5 tha OMASI A 

right aaa Fk ‘ores ithin n lates at any place 
the Conetitution which e — FFC 
the Constitution =e . that ‘all de duties, sapone and shall be uni- 
orm t States. Indeed, it must be very clear that no such 


in Bae i e of Cal 


— ifornia to ex 
3 of the same duties 


ice or 


m, and 
law — ay 
is twenty pages in length. Eighteen es of it 
is 8 to the demonstration of 3 involved in the 
reasoning just indicated. Cross vs. 
reasoning, not in 3 recisely in point, has been cited in five 
subsequent cases in the United States courts. As to the power to 
impose duties, collect revenues by the Commander in Chief in 


t 
ane a N 


conquered terri it is cited and approved in The Amy Warrick 
e Soraga: 15h), eee vs. Dillon (21 Wall., 87), New Orleans 
Steamship ny (20 Wall., 394), and generally on that 


Met by Bob Ea Te nson (100 U. S., 183), Coleman vs. Tennessee 
ers U. S., 556). 

In no instance has its reasoning or authority been questioned or 
denied. Under these circumstances, this case should control the 
action of the House, and make the passage of this bill impossible. 

TERRITORIAL AND TERRITORIAL COURT CASES. 

Moreover, there is an uninterrupted line of decisions which hold 
that the constitutional limitations are operative upon Con 
whenever it undertakes to legislate | for the Territories. and there- 
fore outside of the United States,” as it is attempted to be nar- 
rowly defined. In no instance which I shall cite, does the court 
base its opinion, in whole or in par art, upon this absurd pretense 
that a treaty limits the power of Con or upon the suggestion 
that the Constitution itmerates to a erritory, by an act of Con- 


gress. 
1 they are good law, then the Constitution restrains Congress 
5 ee for Puerto Rico and this bill is unconstitutional. 
Scott case (19 How., 615) (1856), Mr. Justice Curtis, 
in 1 dissenting opinion, said: 


this clause does contain a power to legislate respecting the terri- 
are the limits of that power? 


cone 


‘arrison, upon that general | Kro 


eed this I answer Shek, fe common with all She ocher lag bled ye powere of 
ions on Congress not to do 


it find 8 
certain things hat, in the exercise of the legislative power, ver, Congress can 


pass an ex ax post tat facto law or bill of A iepene and so in 
the her prohibitions contained in the Constitution. 
In 1878 Mr. Chief Justice Waite said: 
e eee e Pye ited States (Amend he accused 
e ituiton ©, ni t VI) t 
entitted to a trial by an impartial jury. ies Ame FD) 5 * 
(Reynolds vs. United States, 98 U. S., 154.) 

The Constitution gives the accused the right to a trial at which he should be 
confronted with the witnesses against Na Oo Very, Begs can not pass a 3 
the government of the Territories which shall prohibit the free exercise of rel 
gon = The first amendment to the Constitution expressly forbids any such oe 

Ibid., 162, 


In 1879 the same Justice said: 


The organic law of a Territory takos ENE ae ee a constitution as th 
fundamental law of the local ernment. It iso) on and binds the 
Territorial au tios; but Congress is supreme, for of this 
apie ated gee Sna a aes ar are aaa 

e as have or by im: 
served in the o rontbitlone of the Constitution. x pecan ro 

(National Bank vs. Yankton, 101 U. S., 133.) 

In the same year Mr, Justice Clifford declared that— 

838 r tn tts tion is coextensive with our itical jurisdic- 
n eies petent fo 5 within Tor the ex pea tieteet — 
1 com ‘or o make sion for exercise o; 
jurisdiction, compet 5 of the — Tervite. 
ries Compress 5 Hoy establish tribunals for t f ju 
they may leave it to the legislature of the Territory to create such tribunals. 


The City of Panama, 101 U. S., 460. 
Kr. 2 1 1884 stated st 


The — eee hts o 3 the Territories are 
to them, as to other cit : bie ora of 2 


vs. Yankton County (101 U. S., 120. Bk. 25, L. ed., 1046). 

also American Company vs. Canter, 1 Pet., 611); United 
States vs. Gratiot, 14 Pet., 826; Cross vs. Harrison, 16 How., 104; "Dred Scott vs. 
Sanford, 10 How., 393. 


1 hy vs. Ramsey, 114 U. S., 


4445.) 
cAllister vs. United States (141 U. S., 179) (1890) Mr. Jus- 
tice 2e Harlan clearly states the law when he says: 


Alaska the laws of 
sistent. with the act 
This case well illustrates the unsubstantial character, a a 
legal standpoint, of what has been referred to in this discussion, 
here, and where, as inherent, fundamental, magna charta, or 
moral rights. An alleged inherent or fundamental right was as- 
serted in that case. In relation to it the court said: 


An 1 
eral principles of counsel, Tias been 


property. ough Pt dye i of the nation for the Korb sig hapai 
pat created by Congress yA the 2 article of the poker 
we a bavo no occasion C 
8 0 A we can ni 
Enstitution has, in t to 
— tho judicial power of the r e api aen — 8 
an express that they ma 0 ces during good v- 
ior, and 5 at stated times a 8 tor their services that can 
ee. p edd their 


m nstitution of such arenie Jor Wet total ae was no 
doui due to the Tare — the oof tp tion jovernments for the Territories 
was but te: supe: when the Territories 0 

States ot 
And, 


It was 3 at the bar, that a Territorial judge, a ee and commis- 
sioned for a given number of years, 2 of 8 
ing that term. subject only to the condition of vior. 
not rested upon any specific clause of the Comstiration, but was eee 
justified by the genius and spirit of our free institutions, and the principles of 
the common law. 

These general pel ag lying at the foundation of onr insti- 
tutions” and ‘‘ justified by the genius and spirit of our free institu- 
tions and the principles of common law” were very promptly 
disregarded, because they did not happen to be written as guaran- 
tiesin the Constitution. This case clearly discloses the hollownesss 
of the pretense, that proposes to deprive 3 ie 900 of people of 


constitutional guaranties, and give themi instead eneral princi- 
ples lying at the foundation of dur institutions.“ Moral rights!” 
A rope of sand in time of need. 


Mr. Justice Brewer, in 1890, in an opinion, said: 

Under the general Territorial system, as expressed in the various o 
acts, the of taxation is absolute, save as restricted by the Constitu 
Congressional enactments, 

(Talbot vs. Silver Bow Com 8. . 139 U. S., 441.) 

384) Mr. Justice White said, 
in 1895: 
Thefact that the Indian are subject to the dominant authority of Con- 


In Talton vs. Mayers (163 
tribes 
gress,and that their powers of local self-government are pice operated upon and 


nic 
on or 
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trained by the eral provisions Sf the Constitution of the United States 
— 2 99 — of inconvenience which. was. pressed in the 
discussion at bar. 


In 1896, without undertaking to specify the source of the power 
he was discussing, Mr. Justice Brewer said: 
ot earns Stat anchor pacurat to avery gant a scammoniaw action 
ngress. or iT, secu eve gant in a >. 
in the Saarta of the Ferrit of Utah the Tight to trial by jury and nullified 
any act of its legislature which attempted to take from him anything which 
is of the substance of that right. 


(American Publishing sary te vs. Fisher, 166 U.S., 464.) 
Mr. Chief Justice Fuller (1896) stated the law as follows: 


‘arch 10, 1892, permitting this 
because in contravention 
act of of 


Springville vs. Thomas, 166 U. S., 707-708. 


The question involved was not matter of construction 1 Territorial act 
tmt th rt discussed its validity; and this depended on the validit, of the act 
e cou i idity, dep 8 y 


Con iving it the scope which the . 
dh this there . — error. In our opinion the seventh amendment secured 
rapea poy dl . goada as an . N by Sarg ox oa 
jaw cases, an of Congress could im power to chan 
the constitutional rule, and could not be treated as a upting to do so. (Ibid., 
pages 708-709.) 5 k 
In 1897 Mr. Justice Harlan again, exhaustively discusses this 
question: 
That the provisions of the Constitution of the United States relating to the 
5 — of trial i i the 
mi 


vs. Thomas, 166 U. S., 707) 
$ = * * s 2 + 
Tt is equall, d question that the provisions of the National Constitution 
„ trials jury for „ criminal prosecutions apply to the 
Territories of the United States. 3 3 
The contention of the Government was that the Constitution did not secure 
right of trial by jury to the people of tke District of Columbia; that the original 
provision, that when a crime was not commi within any State the ™ trial 
shall be at such place or as the Conners may by law have directed,” had 
procamy reference ont offenses committed on the high seas; that in adopting 
sixth amendment the people of the States were solicitous about trial by jury 
in the States and nowhere else, leaving it entirely to 
what way persons should be tried who might be accused o crime on the hi 
seas and in the District of Colum ceded 


and in to be ‘or 
the pu: s respectively of a seat of government, fo: m nes, argen 
8 td Thad pihaan Eeee y be domed to hack 


superseded so much of FFF the 


. e in in the third article implied a trial in that 
5 guara of atri tt icle a n 
„ pda Foo the common law, the en i 


the se 
the sixth amendment of the rights 4 the accused in criminal 
anxiety 


and, so far as eral Goverumen were concerned,a full 
and distinct re tion of those rules, as involving fundamental rights 
Oe ia, DIFE ana o . This was demanded and secured 
Sor the benefit of all the people of the United States, as well those permanently 
or tem residing in the District of Columbia as those residing or beingin 
the several States. 

“There is n in the history of the Constitution or of the 
amendments to j the assertion that the people of this District may be 
lawfully deprived of constitutional anties of life, liberty, and p: 
erty, of the p: * “We 


d especially £ of 
can not think,” the court further said, a thatthe 
in that less rights than those accorded 
tories of the United States.” 

ı Thompson vs. Utah, 170 U. S., 346,847,348. 

To hold that a State could deprive him of his liberty meurrent ac- 
tion of a court aud eight jurors would ize the Be tage: the State nat 
only to do what the United States in respect of Thompson's crime could not at 
any time have done i to take from tho accused a substantial 
right belonging to when the offense was committed. 

our opinion, the provision in the constitution of Utah providing for the 
trial in courts of general PE CERAT ORON rg mk Be sh | 
composed of sight is ex post facto in its application to felonies com- 
mitted before the Territ: became a State, because, in respect of such crimes, 
the Constitution of the United States gave the accused, at the time of the com- 

enacts Pedr mgr oe 5 1 yr his ieee 3 

verdict of such a jury. Mbid. 355.) x 

Without having had an opportunity to exhaustively investigate 
this question, I believe that a fair analysis of the authorities upon 
which the committee rely, shows their contention to be unfounded. 

With Loughborough vs. Blake and Cross vs. Harrison, not onl 

undenied or overruled, but directly, and indirectly approved, Saa 

affirmed; with no case holding that, for the purpose of imposing 
duties and imposts, the term United States” is confined to the 

88 area of the 45 States; and with an unbroken line of 

ecisions holding that Congress, without the qualification or aid 
of treaties, ox actsof Congress, legislates for the District of Colum- 
bia and the Territories, always subject to constitutional limita- 
tions and restrictions, Isubmit that the great weight of authority, 
sustains the proposition that the 12,000,000 of unfortunate people, 
whose destinies have been united with ours by the fortunes of 
war, can not be, and of right ought not to be, deprived of the 
civil rights guaranteed to them by the Constitution. Their weal 
or woe, and that of millions yet unborn, hangs trembling in the 
ce. The gravity of the situation transcends the power of the 
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imagination. Upon the law and the facts the House should refuse 
to pass this bill. The honor, good faith, and integrity of the 
Republic are at stake. 


our Republic, 
in the Occident as well as the Orient, over the Pearl of the An- 
tilles, and the Thousand Islands near far-off Cathay, upon land 
and sea, over schoolhouse and church, the emblem of our integ- 
rity and good faith, of liberty and freedom, of the inestimable 
blessings of a Christian civilization; of human rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution, not dependent upon the evanescent will of 
State or national legislatures, too often affrighted by their own 
shadows; of rights embedded in the Constitution, not floating like 
empty bubbles upon the perturbed surface of 5 ions; 
rights that are eternal and world-wide, not ephemeral and cir- 
cumscribed; of 1 , not oppression, and of regeneration, 
not repression. us, and only thus, will it be and ever remain, 
by the blessing and favor of God, the unsullied and 
untarnished symbol of our honor, our glory, and our splendor, 
[Prolonged applause. | 


Trade of Puerto Rico. 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS M. JETT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 26, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) 
trade of Puerto and for other purposes— 


as, LAA T glad of the opportunity to enter 

5 MAN: Iam e Oppo: enter my pro- 
test against the passage of this bill that the committee now has 
under consideration, and have had for more than one week. I 


discussion tome, 
partici- 


acter discussed. Ihave spent much time and labor in ag ae 


the state of the 
to regulate the 


portance of this measure, I haye endeavored 
to consider it fairly and impartially, with a view of reaching that 
conclusion that was in keeping with the institution of a republic 
as contradistinguished from an empire. 

The position taken by the Republican party and its Administra- 
tion in the support of this measure is one that is inconsistent 
with the traditions of this country and foreign to the fundamental 
law of the land. It is a step sought to be taken by the Republi- 
can party that makes conservative men tremble for the future wel- 
fare of our nation. It is a blow to constitutional government; 
and when constitutional government is destroyed the liberty of 
the citizen is likewise d It discriminates between citi- 
zens of the same country, whoowe allegiance to the same flag. It 
places burdens upon one class of citizens for the benefit of another 
class. It overturns all precedents established since the foundation 
of the Government, and declares the Declaration of Independence 
to be null and void. 

Mr. Chairman, by this bill it is intended to levy a tariff duty 
upon all articles of merchandise coming into the United States 
from Puerto Rico and coming into Puerto Rico from the United 
States. The question now that presents itself is, Can this be law- 
fully done? And this depends, as I understand thesituation, upon 
the question of whether or not Puerto Rico is territory of the 
United States. 

‘Article II of the treaty of peace concluded at Paris December 
10, 1898, is as follows: 


Spain cedes to the United States the island of Rico and o 


Puerto ther islands 
now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies and the island of Guam in 
the Ladrones or Marianas, 


By this treaty Puerto Rico was ceded to the United States, and 
the very moment of its ratification and exchange it became 


, 
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the territory of the UnitedStates. We have sorecognized it from 
that time, and now are called upon to legislate for the inhabitants 
of this territory. If thé people of Puerto Rico became subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States upon the ratification of the 
treaty of Paris, they became subjected to Congressional legisla- 
tion and became entitled to all the rights and benefits of American 
citizenship conferred by the Constitution of the United States. 
[Applause.] And now, Mr. Chairman, what right have we to dis- 
criminate against the people of this island? 

The Federal Constitution authorizes Congress— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and 

ovide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States; 
— fa duties, imposts and excises uniform throughout the United 

It is, therefore, provided in and by the Constitution that taxation 
in all its forms must be uniform in its operation throughout 
the United States.” 

The highest tribunal in the land has held that the Territories 
are a part of the United States; and as the Territories are a part 
of the United States, it necessarily follows that the injunction of 
uniformity extends to them equally as to the States themselves. 

These clauses of the Constitution received a clear and distinct 
interpretation by the Federal Supreme Court in the case of Lough- 
borough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton), In this case Con had levied 
a direct tax, and in its apportionment the Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were included. The contention was that the 
apportionment could only be made among the States, and that the 
District of Columbia and the Territories, not being States, were 
exempt and not subject to this tax. 

The following is the opinion of the Supreme Court upon this 
point, delivered by that great Chief Justice, Marshall: 

The eighth section of the first article gives to Congress the power to “lay 
and collect — duties, imposts, and excises,” for the thereinafter 


purposes the: 
mentioned. grant is general, without limitation as to place. It conse- 
quently extends to all places over which the Government extends. If this 


or soubron 3 doubt mae removes Oy tha 1 9 which 
m e gran ese WO are, bu uties, and excises 
shall be unif, hout the United States.” gë 


orm throug 
It will not be contended that the modification of the power extends to 
places to which the power itself does not extend. The power, then, "to lay 


and collect duties, im and excises ” may be exercised, and must be ex- 
ercised, throughout the United States. Does this term d the whole 
or an rtion of the American empire? Cer y this question 


can admit of butoneanswer. Itisthe name given tothe people of the United 


States; but, as an American, I am proud to know that the Government of the 


United States is not unlimited in its sovereign 


The people in their egate capacity do no make treaties or laws. The 
people, it is true, act igh a ager aro Ne but no act of those Repre- 
sentatives can be ‘ormed outside of the Constitution. The Constitution 


5 2 5 their Re ntatives. alan cg cy 
may amend the 5555 until changed by them, in the mode pro- 
yided therein, that Constitution, with all its limitations, operates upon and 
restrains every act of every department of the Government. ~ 

It will be found from the reading of this opinion that the court 
said that while the District of Columbia and the Territories were 
subject to the laws of taxation, they were protected from oppres- 
sion by the constitutional guaranties of uniformity and equality 
of apportionment in the exercise of the power, -` 

If the position taken by the majority of the committee in advo- 
cating the passage of this bill be correct, and Congress has the 
power to govern territory of the United States independent of the 
constitutional limitations, it would therefore necessarily follow 
that the Congress would have the power toim customs duties 
and taxes on the products of the Territories of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Oklahoma when they were imported into any of the 
States of this Union. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, Congress has any such power, 
to levy customs duties on the products of our Territories or an 

ol them; but, greatly to my surprise, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DaLzELL], when addressing himself to this subject, 
said, in response to a question, that Congress could legislate and 

ive free trade to Arizona and give a high protective tariff to 
Kos Mexico. This is the first time I have heard this doctrine 
advanced either in or out of Congress, and I truly hope it may be 
the last, for I have no faith in such contention. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the authority heretofore cited in support 
of my position does not stand alone. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has adhered to the doctrine announced in 5 Wheaton. 
That opinion does not stand out by itself, but has been followed 
and accepted by all except the gentlemen on the other side of this 
Honse who are trying to force the passage of this bill. Your po- 
sition is inconsistent with the theory and practice of a Republican 
form of government. The exercise of such power as you contend 
for is imperialism in its most complete sense. Thiscountry never 
has held and can not now hold territory as a political dependency 
and subject to unequal taxation. The blessings of liberty and of 
free government rest alike upon all our people, whether in the 
thirteen original States or any other State of this Union or in the 

‘latest acquired territory. 
It does not matter in what manner territory is obtained or ac- 
uired, it is to be held under our Constitution with the object of 
finally being admitted as a State into the Union. 


In support of this contention I submit the following authorities: 

In Murphy vs. Ramsey (114 U. S. Reports) the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that— , 

The power of Congress over the Territories is limited by the obvious pur- 
poses for which it was conferred, and those purposes are satisfied by measures 
which prepare the people of the Territory to become States in the Union. 

Again, in the case of Shively vs. Bowlby (152 U. S. Reports) 
that court said: 


The Territories acquired by Congress. whether by deed of cession from 
the original States or by treaty with a foreign country, are held with the 
object, as soon as their population and condition justify it, of being admitted 
ae the Union as States upon an equal footing with the UGAT States in 


Judge Cooley, whose Commentaries are universally accepted as 
conclusive interpretations of our constitutional law, summarizes 
the doctrine as follows: 


And when territory is acquired, the ht to suffer States to be formed 
therefrom and to receive them into the Union must follow, of course; not 
oniy because the Constitution confers the power to admit new States without 

but also because it would be inconsistent with institutions founded 

on the fundamental idea of self-government that the Federal Government 

perk goe its own imperial rule and deny the people the 
ons, 


Mr. Chairman, with this Iam convinced that Congress has no 
power or authority to enact this proposed legislation. Authority 


after authority could be cited to support this contention, but I will 
eontent myself with these. 
The Con of the United States is the creature of the Consti- 


tution; andif any limitations are imposed upon its powers in gen- 
eral terms, they must be applied to all be Sarat with which it 
attempts to deal. It was never intended that Congress should be 
a despotism in some of the Union and a body of constitutional 
limited powers in other parts. To pass this measure is toacknowl- 
edge to the world that we propose to govern Puerto Rico as a de- 
ndency, to all of which lam unalterably opposed. To pass this 
ill would be to deprive these people of their rights. It would be 
taxation forced upon them without representation. It would 
mean a renunciation of that great principle that brought on the 
Revolutionary war and that caused the fathers to enter upon a 
long and bloody contest. But all these things are forgotten by 
the Republican party since they have entered on this mad career 
of imperialism. It is a question of dollars and cents now with 
our Republican friends, instead of life and liberty. 
in, Mr. Chairman, it is a notable fact that the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means introduced on the 19th day of 
January a bill the s povinna of which provided that the laws of 
the United States should be extended to Puerto Rico and that all 
customs tariffs should be abolished. This was done in accordance 
with the su, tion of the President, who recommended that it 
was our plain duty to abolish all customs tariffs between the 
United States and Puerto Rico and give her products free access 
o our ace or This the President said was necessary because 


had been denied 8 markets she had long enjoyed, and our tariffs 
have been continued against her products as when she was under Spanish 
sovereignty; that the markets of 


Spain are closed TO Ree pronase except 
upon terms to which the commerce of all nations is subjected. The island of 


used to buy her cattle and tobacco without customs duties, now 

imposes the same duties upon these products as from any other country 

rts. She has therefore lost her free intercourse with S; 

and Cuba wi t any . benefits in this market. The markets 

of the United States should be opened up to her products. : 

: The Secretary of War in his annual report uses the followin; 
an. 3 : 

The highest considerations of justice and good faith demand that we should 
not disappoint the confident expectation of sharing in our prosperity with 
which the people of Puerto Rico so gladly transferred their allegiance to the 
United States, and that we should treat the interest of this people as our 
own; and I wish most strongly to urge that the customs duties between 
Puerto Rico and the United States be removed. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to all this. General Davis, who has 
been in charge as Governor-General of this island, recommended 
the same as the President and Secretary of War Root. Why this 
sudden change of heart on the part of the Republican members of 
this House? Is it to be understood that the 
denly changed his views also? It has been proclaimed by some of 
the gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber that the President 
has signified his intention of signing and approving this bill if it 
passes the House and Senate. It is thought by some that the pur- 
pose of this argument is to whip into line some of the brethren 
who desire to vote on this measure in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the President, given in his message, but many think, 
as it is a question with two sides, that perhaps he has changed his 
mind. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. irman, there is a reason for this change of position, as 
it is well known that the trusts and combinations are dictating 
and controlling the policy of the Republican party to-day. They 
have been in thesaddle since the beginning of the present Admin- 
istration. They have fattened and grown: they have had their 


own way so long that they have become bold and dictatory. They 
swept down upon leaders of the Republican party and told them 
that the recommendation of the President in his message should 


esident has so sud-- ` 
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not be carried out, but that the interests of the sugar and tobacco 
trusts should be protected and cared for. This explains the rea- 
son or this change of heart you gentlemen have so recently expe- 
rienced, 

Mr. Chairman, the treatment sought to be accorded to the 
Puerto Ricans by this bill is not in keeping with the duty of a 
great and strong nation such as is the United States. hen 
General Miles landed upon their soil with the American Army, 
they hailed him as their redeemer, and now when they ask for 
liberty and equal rights you offer them taxes. You say that they 
are destitute and in need of food and raiment; we acknowledge 
this, and are in favor of bettering their condition, What do you 
offer? Nothing but taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, before I conclude I desire to say a few words in 
relation to the gina a Islands, The Puerto Rican question is 
thus linked with the Philippine question. The latter presents the 
great difficulty in the way of the solution of the relations of our 
newly uired possessions. Iam to say here and now that 
I am not in favor of holding the Philippines permanently. Iam 
in favor of informing the Filipinos that it is not our intention to 
permanently hold these islands, but that as soon as they have 
shown they were capable of governing themselves the islands 
would be turned over to them and let them establish a republic. 
We should through treaty relations secure coaling stations and 
make the best provisions for trade possible. This is the patriotic 
position for our nation to take, and any other,in my judgment, is 
contrary to the principle announced when the Spanish-American 
war broke out. Is not this true, gentlemen? 

Let us recapitulate. We go to war with Spain in behalf of an 
oppressed colony of hers. e 5 this to be a war 
not of eonquest God forbid—but of liberty and humanity. We 
invade the Spanish colony of the 5 destroy the Spanish 
fleet, and invite the cooperation of the Fi eee insurgents against 
Spain. We accept their effective aid as allies, all the while per- 
mitting them to believe that in case of victory they will be free 
and independent. 

Mr. Chairman, it is insisted by our Republican friends that we 
should permanently hold these islands on account of the trade 
advantages they would bring to us, regardless of cost or the price 
of liberty. It seems thatsome gentlemen on this floor value more 
highly an opportunity to make money than they do the rights 
and 1 8 5 of the individual citizen or of a people. That we 
would be benefited in our trade relations by holding these islands 
is only the merest guess and speculation, e people, on account 
of their geographical situation, and on account of their customs 
and habits in these islands, will not, in my judgment, give usa 
larger market, at least sufficient to equal the great expense they 
would be to our people and Government in providing for and look- 
ing after them, not tosay anything about the European difficulties 
they might bring us into. 

It is true a few speculators would be benefited, a few trans- 
portation companies would fatten and prosper, a few individuals 
who would get in and control the franchises would do likewise, 
but the taxpayers and the great body of our people would have to 
suffer for the benefit of the few. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
made a very remarkable statement concerning these islands while 
he was addressing this committee. He said: 

We have these islands and we are going to make all the money out of them 
we can. 

I desire to submit some figures to show the committee and the 
country the kind of investment this Administration has made for 
the people. They will show what great expense has been thrust 
upon us by this military and imperialistic policy, I will show 
first the appropriations for the Army before this policy was entered 
upon. 

There was appropriated for the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1896, $23, 252,608.09, and for the year ending June 30, 1897, 
$23,284,902.73; for the year ending June 30, 1898, $23,129,144.30; 
for the year ending June 30, 1899, $23,193,392, and for the year 
ending June 30, 1900, $80,080,104.06, and a few weeks ago the defi- 
ciency bill that passed this House carried in it for the Army $47,- 
000,000, making the expenditure for the Army alone for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1900, $127,080,104.06. The present Army ap- 
propnanon bill carries $111,600,364.55, being the sum appropriated 

or the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and this is 
$16,000,000 short of the estimate made by the War Department to 
defray the expenses of the Army for a single year. 

By these figures we are to judge whether this policy is a paying 
investment to the United States. It will be found by examining 
into the great additional expense that we are put to on account 
of this Philippine policy, an it mates this expense account with 
the amount of trade done annually by these anda, that the ex- 
penses will greatly exceed the benefits derived. We are informed 
that the last year of which we have any account, it being for the 
tyear 1897, the value of the Philippine importations and exporta- 
tions combined did not exceed $34,000,000. Iam willing to sub- 
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mit this to the people to say whether it is an investment that 
meets their ap robation or not. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I desire to state that our 
friends have become very solicitous about the character of legis- 
lation that should be had for the Puerto Ricans. They seem to 
have forgotten the act that permitted the admission of Hawaii 
with its 100,000 people and only 3,000 of them Americans. By 
that act territory was taken into the United States that was in- 
habited by a class of people at least 90 per cent of whom were 
less capable of self-government than the Puerto Ricans, In the 
Hawaiian Islands the contract-labor system is in yogue. The 
Chinese, Portuguese and Japanese laborer is placed in a position 
to come in competition with our labor here at home. To this I am 
opposed. I despise this contract system; it should be wiped ont. 
It should not be prion upon American soil; yet our Republican 
brethren, bein; Eei of the fact of its existence and having 
the control of both Houses of Con , have not, so far as I have 
seen, taken any step to get rid of this great evil, but are attempt- 
ing to pass a bill that does not give to the Puerto Ricans the bene- 
fits given to the people of Hawaii that had this iniquitous Jabor 
system in force. - 

Mr. Chairman, I want to see just laws enacted; laws that are not 
discriminating in their character; laws that are uniform through- 
out the Union; but I hope that I may never see the n 
taken in as a part of our 1 with their 10,000,000 
people to compete with the intelligent people of America in all 
the various pursuits of life, 

Mr, Chairman, long live this Republic! May it ever recognize 
the rights of the individual citizen and protect all alike who may 
come in under the folds of the American fiag; and may that flag 
at all times and wherever it may be hoisted represent liberty! 
liberty! liberty! [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 


The Puerto Rico Tariff. 


The real question is not tariff. It is not Puerto Rico. But it is the great 
political question of the right and power of Congress to legislate upon all 
onan pertaining to the new insular ons as it may see fit, as 

ted and authorized by the Constitution and the spirit of our institutions, 


SPEECH i 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It may be well, at the conclusion of the debate 
upon the pending proposition, to place in condensed form a state- 
ment of the real issues here involved. The country at large has 
been wholly misled by the cursory and imperfect statements which 
have gone forth from Washington, and it would seem that very 
much of the hostility to the passage of this bill which has been 
indicated has grown out of the lack of full information. 

In the first place, it may be proper to state that never within 
the memory of any member of this House has there been such an 
ardent and intense effort on the part of the Democracy to either 
carry or defeat a measure here as has been put forth to defeat this 
bill. From morning until midnight, in the House and in the lob- 
bies, in the hotels and in the homes, one undivided, strenuous 
effort has been made by every Democratic member of this House, 
with four exceptions, to defeat the passage of this measure. Lob- 
bies of unusual strength, both political and financial, havethronged 
the city of Washington, and have fought with a desperation worthy 
of the highest motive. Is it to be believed for a moment that these 
efforts have been made for the sole p of way nal rights 
to the people of Puerto Rico? That idea may beguile children ir 
politics, but if can not deceive men of observation and experience. 
A little investigation as to the potential elements of the future 
political effect which will flow from the passage of this bill will 
very clearly establish the true theory of this Democratic outcry. 

When the flag was fired on in 1861 the Democrats of the North 
showed no such anxiety as they do now to defeat this bill, The 
effect of the sinking of the Maine was a zephyr compared with a 
tornado in the effect had upon the discovery of this situation. 

Does anybody suppose that the little question of the levying of 
a duty of 15 per cent of the Dingley tariff upon certain products 
of Puerto Rico coming out and the goods being imported in had 
anything to do with the magnitude of this excitement? If any- 
body does believe it, he is wonderfully mistaken. 
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Why, Mr. Chairman, with the limitations of this measure as to 
its application and duration, its effect for harm will be only upon 
one class of individuals, and they are abundantly able to bear it. 
I refer to the speculators who have purchased the surplus of the 
sugar and tobacco crops of Puerto Rico which are now awaiting 
free trade for shipment to New York. These men have been 
represented here and have done their utmost, efficiently and wisely 
for them, to secure the defeat of this bill, and that we can under- 


stand. 

First, let me refer to the direct object and 8 of this legis- 
lation. Puerto Rico not only suffered by her transition from 
Spanish tyranny to American freedom and the breaking up of 
her labor system and the general confusion that nec ily arises 
from such a condition, but, unfortunately, she was swept almost 
to a condition of destruction of all her interests by an awful hur- 
ricane. 

We are told that coffee, upon which there is no tariff, will not 
be produced in any significant quantity for at least two years. 
Her sugar product and her tobacco product will be the principal 
exports of real money value, The Government of the United 
States has already contributed something like $700,000, as we are 
informed, to aid the people of Puerto Rico in their distress, and 
the further information is received that they must have a large 
sum in addition, and the Ways and Means Committee was called 

n to devise some measure by which this money could be raised, 
were three ways—three tions: 
of Puerto 


First, a tax, local and municipal, upon the property 


Rico. The poverty of the country would have made such a tax 
inhuman sh piob eg and the Good Samaritans who are shout- 


ing around this Chamber, and the preachers who are in 
all over the country, and the humanitarians of the press, if they 
will look into it, discover that to have left the people of Puerto 
Rico to their own devices to raise money for the carrying on of a 
local government, the establishment of schools, the restoration of 
roads and bridges, would have placed them in a condition com- 
rable only with the conditions which drove the farmers of the 
kshire Hills and the men of other sections of the United States 
following the Revolution into a condition of revolution, riot, and 
anarchy. It would have been tyranny and oppression beyond hu- 
man description. . 

The second course would have been to take from the Treasury 
of the United States an amount of money, say $3,000,000 a year, 
for afew years, and give it to the government of Puerto Rico to 
expend for its own purposes. Would not this have been a fine 
condition of affairs? Here would have been the cry of the Demo- 
cratic party: You have acquired a colonial porsiemon called 
Puerto Rico, too worthless to tect itself, and you are taking 
the money of the people of the United States and placing it in the 
hands of a government of unknown character, unknown ability, 
and unknown capacity for governing, and you are sustaining that 

vernment by taxation upon the people or the United States.” 
Such a measure would have relegated fourths of the Repub- 
lican membership of this House to private life and turned over 
the Presidential election of 1900 to the Free Silverites. It was not 
to be thought of. Noman dared to make the proposition. Then 
there was left but a single other resource, and that was proposi- 
tion three, 

Under the decision of the Board of General 3 at New 
York all this sugar and tobacco and whatever Puerto Rico 
had to send to United States is taxed under existing law the 
full amount of the Dingley tariff act, and the proposition of the 
Ways and Means Committee was simply to do this: Tax the prod- 
ucts of that island coming to the United States 15 cent of 
the Dingley tariff act and raise at the custom-houses to be estab- 
lished in Puerto Rico an amount of money equal to 15 per cent 
upon our exports into Puerto Rico, and then that money, re- 
ceived at both ends of the line, the money arising from their trade 
with us and ours with them, and turn it over to be expended for 
the purposes of Puerto Rico, 

Under this system 100 pounds of sugar coming from Germany 
would pay $1.60; come from Puerto Rico cents. This at 
once gives the people of Puerto Rico command of the United 
States market for their sugar at a handsome profit, and here is a 
provision that will furnish ready money for the exigencies of a 
suffering people. There was more humanity in it than in all the 
opposition that has been made toit. Here was dollars and cents, 
and there was a cry of the flag and the Constitution.” Now, we 
favor the flag and the Constitution. It is rather late inthe dayto 
accuse the Republican party or the Republican majority on this 
floor of not favoring the flag and the Constitution, but in the hour 
of starvation and need we believe that to wave the American mae 
at those people or shake the Constitution at them is a very b 
way of removing theexigencies of their immediate position. So this 
plan is the only one that is feasible or possible under the present 
conditions of the country. : 

But, Mr. Chairman, we do not shut our eyes to another proposi- 
tion. There is underlying this bill and this vote and the princi- 


ple upon which this bill stands a mighty political question. It is 
a question upon the one side of which stood John C. Calhoun for 
thirty-five years and upon the other side of which stood Daniel 
Webster and Thomas H, Benton. Those great statesmen fought 
out the question with varying fortunes to each so long as the 
issues remained political, and ultimately more than two and a half 
million of soldiers fought out the question on the battlefield. The 
issue can be stated very succinctly, Having acquired dominion 
over Puerto Rico and the fourteen hundred Philippine Islands, can 
in og legislate over those islands in the matter of revenue leg- 
on? 

That is the important and concrete question involved in this 
bill, but incidentally the settlement of this point by Congress 
involves all the future of the Philippine Archipelago. Can Con- 
gress fix a tariff on the sugar and the rice and the other articles 
produced by the cheap labor of the Filipinos as inst the pro- 
ductions of the high-grade, well-paid labor of the United States, 
or must the rice and the cotton and the sugar and the tobacco 
and the manufactured articles—the long list of articles of every 
description now manufactured in the Philippine Islands—or must 
they come into the United States and into competition with our 
free labor without a tariff duty? 

That, Mr. Chairman, is but a small t of the question, Can 
the ten millions of Malays, Zulus, Filipinos, Chinese, Japanese, 
and all the conglomerate elements of the Pk Sane of that archi- 
pelago come over in shiploads, by hundreds, by thousands, by 
tens of thousands, by 


ions, and as American citizens, clothed 
with all the rights and immunities conferred m American citi- 
zens by the Constitution, move into the Uni States and domi- 


nate soa usurp our labor markets? Here lies the milk of the 
cocoanu 

Hereis the incentive for the enormous Democratic effort to drive 
Congress into this measure. Here is the whole of it. They care 
no more about the question of 15 per cent duty than they do as to 
the number of English sparrows in the shade trees of Washing- 
ton, but they do care for and pray for the . to go be- 
fore the people of the United States and say: ‘‘ Here is a condition 
fixed by the vote of a Republican House of Representatives that 
binds Congress to keep hands off and permit the overflow of the 
3 Archipelago into the labor channels of the United 


Mr. Chairman; I charge that every vote given against this meas- 
ure which is based upon this idea, which is, in my judgment, the 
underlying and controlling mainspring of Democratic hostility, 
is a vote to place the free labor of the United States in direct and 
acute competition with the cheap barbaric labor of the Philippine 
Islands, It is to break down all barriers; it is to overwhelm this 
country; it is to deny to Congress the right to interfere; and when 
you have reached that conclusion you have solved the problem as 
th has been the cause of the activity of the Democracy in 


behalf, 

If we can not legislate upon the tariff question, we can not leg- 
islate upon the immigration question; if we can not exclude the 
products of Puerto Rico because Puerto Rico is a part of our do- 
main, then we can not interpose any objection to the coming of 
the hordes of these people, and when they arrive in the Umted 
States they enter our courts and demand the rights of citizenship, 
and directly demand the right to vote. But would it not be a 
glorious for our Democratic friends, now in a stress of 
weather on a lee shore, if they could hail such a proposition as 
this to be used in the coming campaign? So the Ways and Means 
Committee, looking ahead and not backward, decided that we 
would assert the rights of the American people to dominate and 
regulate this newly discovered and acquired ion. 

doing so we are following the lead of Jefferson, of Adams, 
of Jackson, of Marshall, as we are of Webster and Benton, and, 
we say, of the Supreme Court of the United States, We propose 
to treat Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands upon the exact 
principle that the United States treated the territory and inhab- 
itants of the 1 the Florida territory, the Gads- 
den purchase, and A and all the other ions, but there 
is this distinguishing difference that our friends on the other side 
do not seem to have fully apprehended or comprehended. Néarl 
all of those territories were acquired with stipulations engrafte 
into the treaty as to the future of the inhabitants, by which we 
acquired ultimate title. 
hese territories, Puerto Rico and the Philippines, were ac- 
aure with the distinct condition placed in the treaty that every- 
ing relating to the people of these islands should be settled by 
Congress. The makers of the treaty declined to touch any con- 
ditions and left it all to the uncontrolled action of Congress. 
“But,” say our enemies, do you say and claim that the Consti- 
tution of the United States has no effect upon the Territories?” 
That is what wesay, yes; and then our opponent says, Then you 
may legislate for the establishment of religion in these territories; 
you can deny the writ of habeas corpus by law; you may do all 
the other things that are forbidden.” Not at all. 
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No man on this floor in this long debate has taken any such po- 
sition. These negative propositions of the Constitution are limita- 
tions upon the power of Congress to act in any condition. Con- 
gress shall not pass a law touching religion. Where? Every- 
where, It has no power to do it and is forbidden to do it. e 
adopt all that there is in this instrument upon that point; but we 


say when the Constitution, after having put in all these limita- 
tions and restrictions upon the power of Congress, then moves 
right out into the open field of 5 and says, Congress shall 
have power to 1 a of and make needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States,” we assume this doctrine to give to Congress the 
right here sought to exercise, and we will stand by our position 
until the Supreme Court of the United States in the proper way 
shall hold otherwise, and then, of course, we shall bow to the 
wisdom and ju ent of that tribunal, 

Now, I conclude as follows: 

First, we have adopted the only safe and feasible method of 
raising revenue for the immediate emergency presented by the con- 
ditions in Puerto Rico; 5 

Second, we have established, 5o far as this legislation can go, 
the right and power of Con to legislate discriminately upon 
all the great topics and subjects of legislation which shall arise 
incident to the acquisition of this territory; 

Third, we have placed the Republican party in favor of free 
labor as against barbaric labor, and the products of free Ameri- 
= sg are protected against the products of this other quality 
of labor; 

Fourth, we have opened the door to the expansion of our trade 
in the east without the limitations and crippling influences that 
9 system would have brought about; | 

fth, and preeminent, in this way we establish the right to 
rotect our citizenship against the influx of the people of those 

tories, 
And, Mr. Chairman, ont of all this comes to the people of these 
Territories the blessings of free government. The President has 
given his assurance over and over again in language forcible and 
eloquent that the flag carries the principles of this liberty to all 
the islands of the sea. Persuaded by the principles of American 
liberty, no oppression to those people can ever be tolerated for a 
moment; forbidden by the terms of the Constitution to pass laws of 
oppression, no such law will ever be eb poe impelled by the 
principles of the Constitution, the liberty of these people be 
guarded jealously by Congress, and as rapidly as they show fit- 
ness, as rapidly as conditions will justify, they will be lifted u 
and up and up until the full honor of American citizenship an 
3 political equality of rights shall have been reached by 
em a 


* 


Trade of Puerto Rico. 


All the 
citizens 


ecessar’ 
338 ang) 3 and the rule is fonnded upo mae edt 

of every country or of any partof it must owe allegiance 
to and be subject to the ayrarauant of some sovereign power, be it a tribe 
or cay pe or king or republic, and must, unless they are slaves or serfs, 
have rights of such. 


But 5 can haye no subjects; its ple must be either citizens, 
slaves, or aliens. If aliens, they are the subjects or citizens of some other 
power, which is bound to protect them. The transfer, therefore, of SOV- 
ereignty of Spain over the Aay to the United States makes all her 
sobjects atoncecitizens of the United States. Ifcitizensof the United States, 
they have all the rights that belong to other citizens in the Territories, 
whether on the nd or on the islands of the sea. Neither geography 
nor distance has anything to do with it.—Ex-United States Senator George 
F. Edmunds, ex-chairman of Judiciary Committee of United States Senate. 


national Jaw for hund: 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN WESLEY GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, aud having under consideration the bill (H. R.8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— s 


Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr, CHamuax: The history of the Puerto Rican question pre- 
sents a spectacle of isan nastics and somersaulting never 
before exhibited in this Chamber and down the Avenue, and with- 
out precedent in all the annals of legislation. It will be profit- 
able to make a verbal map of it; to point out the successive steps, 
backsteps, and sidesteps, taken at its various stages, so that the 
country may catch at a glance all its absurdities and doubling 


backs Tt presents a solution of the old riddle, and it now appears 
at 


The slimy snake that made the track 
Was both sliding in and sliding back. 


On December 5, 1899, the President in his regular annual mes- 
Sage, prepared with matured thought and reflecting the profound- 
est judgment of his Cabinet and advisers, announced this grave 
proposition: 

Our plain duty is to abolish all custom tariffs between the United States 
and Puerto Rico, and give her products free access to our markets. 

In accordance with this sound injunction, the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE], the leader of his party upon this floor, on January 19, 
1900, ratified and approved the President's message by introduc- 
ing A bill to extend the laws relating to customs and internal 
revenue over the island of Puerto Rico ceded to the United States,” 

iving Puerto Rico“ free access to our markets.” The laws of the 

nited States relating to customs are founded in the constitu- 
tional provision which ordains that— 
U hay wer to lay and coll taxes, dut 
„ D But all — — 8 pst — 
throughout the United States. 

And this bill—of January 19—was intended to be and was what 
the President had suggested as a “plain duty ”—a free-trade bill. 

Something then happened. Itis hard to tell exactly what it 
was that happened, but something then happened, There were 
scurryings to and fro about the ways and means portals and great 
commotion reigned in sugardom. Exactly how it was done may 
never be generally known, but that it was done is plainly sure. 

The trusts spake and the waters receded! 

On February 8, 1900, just twenty days from the time that he 
introduced the free-trade bill, this same gentleman, the same 
chairman of the same committee, the e leader of his party, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], ‘‘reported” a bill levying 
a tariff rate of 25 per cent of Dingley rates u all commerce be- 
tween the United States and Puerto Rico. It slapped the “ plain 
duty” pronouncement squarely in the face. 

Astoni to relate, no mortal man has been found with the 
hardihood to claim the paternity of this bill, whether from shame 
or fear, no man knows, and it wandered through this entire 
debate a misbegotten foundling. It was begotten in the corridors, 
where the trust emissaries crowded, and its bloated lineaments 
and the strong smell of sugar and tobacco that hangs about its 
garments betray its nature. 

More astonishing things were yet tohappen. The bill confess- 
edly outraged the Constitution; but what of that? The old-faded 
thing is out of date. It was the tempest of disapprobation it 
raised within the party in power that wrought consternation 
among its promotors. They were caught between the 1 and 
the nether millstones. The trusts had commanded and the lead- 
ers had yielded, thinking they could drive in the rank and file 
and deliver all the goods, and now the rank and file out in the 
country dared to rise in remonstrance. 

What was to be done? Groping for a compromise, a loophole, a 
anything that would gull the people and serve to deliver the prom- 
ised sre another absurdity was evolved. The rate was reduced 
from 25 to 15 per cent of Dingley rates. It never once occurred 
to them that 15 per cent of wrong is as wrong as 25 percent; that 
the difference is only in the amount of the swag. It violated 
principle and right and constitutional goa as grossly in the 
one bill as in the other, and to lessen the prada of the steal does 
not change the spelling of it, and it was a brazen insult to public 
intelligence in that it assumed that the people could be thus bam- 
boozled and fooled. 

And now came the climactic contretemps. The President him- 
self ate his own words—violated the plain duty he had himself 

inted out. He had to do it or the party was lost. It made no 

ifference what became of the country and the Puerto Ricansand 
the Constitution, so the party was saved and the trusts held harm- 
less. There was consternation in the ranks of the G. O. P. Re- 
calcitrance was 9 Never before was the party whip lashed 
with such hysterical desperation. The trusts had whipped in the 
leaders, and the leaders had whipped in thé committee, and now 
the party whips must whip in the recalcitrants. There werehur- 
ried scw up and down the Avenue, and the window panes 
in the White House rattled with the buzz. It was evident, even 
if the bill should pass, that the margin would be narrow, and a 
veto would be fatal. 

What else could the President do but veto it after having deliv- 
ered himself of the ‘‘plain-duty” injunction? A veto seemed in- 
evitable, but the resources of the sugar- tobacco combination were 
not yet exhausted, ~ A yeto must not be. 

The President must come down off the oe ” perch. 
Would he come? Could he stultify himself ? Humiliating 
as it is to an American citizen to confess it, the President came 
down. In their desperation a caucus was called on the night 
of February 26 to whip in and persuade in and frighten in the 
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recalcitrants, and among the many other tring that happened 
was this. I read from the Washington Post of February 27: 

Representative SHATTUC, of Ohio, was one of the first speakers after Chair- 
man CANNON had called the conference to order. “I am willing to defer my 
judgment to the judgment of the President.“ said he; “but Í want some 
asszrance des whisperings under somebody's hat that the President is 
for this bill. If no assurance can be given as to that, I wish to say that I shall 
not be bound by any decision this conference may reach. I shall feel free to 
vote as I please on this tariff bill.“ This brought irman PAYNE to his feet. 
“IT saw the President this afternoon,” he declared, and the President told 
me that he had no doubt of the constitutionality of the Puerto Rican tariff 
bill. He told me also that if the bill is passed by Congress he will sign it.“ 

There you have it on authority. This report of this caucus pro- 
ceedings has not to this good hour been disputed. The President 
had surrendered. He had promised to withhold his veto. It was 
whispered here that he had gone so far to leeward of“ plain duty” 
as to send for members and ask them to vote for the bill. It at 
once reveals the power of the trusts and the shame of the Amer- 
ican people. ; 

The answer to all this monstrous 3 and the condemnation of 
it will come in November from the people, and the most appropri- 
ate criticism that I can pass upon it is to set in apposition to it 
the great speech of the tribune of the people, William J. Bryan, 
delivered at Nashville, Tenn., February 24, a few days since, 
while „this farce was being enacted, directly apropos, and falling 
from the lips of the man who is soon to assume the“ plain-duty” 
function of the Executive office, and who, it may be depended, 
can not be cajoled nor Peon. nor lambasted into forsaking 
principle and justice and right for the sake of the trust lords, 

Thelofty tone and profound expression of sound principle em- 
bodied in this great speech, measured beside the pitiable spectacle 
presented in the history of this bill, picturesa giant beside a pigmy 
and measuresall the distance between statesmanship and jugglery, 
between right and wrong, between patriotism and perfidy. 

The Nashville American says he spoke nearly two hours to an 
immense and appreciativé audience. He justly denounced the 
gold standard, trusts, and on this bill and imperialism said: 


EXPANSION. 


imperialism 
on is the extension of the lim- 


1 — 1825 thing from expansion; an empire is a different thing 
4. t. We e: ded when we took in Flor- 


powers conferred by constitution. 


any power on earth that he wants to exercise. 


that flag hereand in the P . — let me remind you that after the war an 
ion was 
could own another man on American soil or where the jurisdiction of this 
country extended, and yet the Sultan of Sulu stipulates t 
pay this country a certain sum for the 8 of flying the American flag 
over that country. But here under the American „according to the terms 
of the Sulu treaty, he is not free, but he has a right to purchase his freedom 
whenever he can make a price. [Applause.] 
WHAT AN EMPIRE MEANS. AiR = 

If you have any doubt as to what an empire means, read the ‘erence be- 
tween a republic and an empire in the bill recently introduced in the House 
of Representatives to provide one tariff for Puerto Rico and another for the 
United States. The 


t; not as 
dec! 


three: t money is in it; second, that God is in it; and third, that we 
are in and can not get out of it. ughter.] 

Have you heard any other? ‘ou will take any speech you have heard 
in defense of impe ‘ou find that every a ent will fall under 
those three heads, and most of the speeches on imperi: cover at least two 
of these heads, 

I will give yon the substance of an o The 


rdinary speech on imperialism, 

er starts oft by saying that God did it; that God opened the way; that 
ch and commanded us to enter on a march of conquest 

and scatter civilization through the bursting dynamite „bombs; and after 


it all on the Lord, they then say, wand ft will pay. 


8 cois raba an 
aa Shane . Let me call your attention to the first, that 
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there is money init. Do you know that when a man says there is money in 
it he assumes the burden of proof to show that we will get more money out 
of the Philippines than it costsus? The man who says we will get out of it 
more than it costs us must first show us how much we will spend, and then 
he must show us how many men We will lose and how much it will cost, and 
when he reduces it toa money basis he is not 8 to put a value upon 
human life. If we are going to buy trade for blood, then how much trade 
ought we to 8 blood? I dare the Republicans to put a price upon hu- 
man lives. o can measure the value of one human heart full of love for 
his fellow-man? What man can place the value upon the life of the American 
soldier? I would not put one American citizen on the auction block and sell 
him for all the trade of the Orient if we had to buy it with the blood of the 
American soldier. [Great applause.] 

I haye been told that there is a sentiment down South in favor of expan- 
sion; that some people seem to think that it is going to open the market to 
cotton manufacturers of the South. If there isa manufacturer who believes 
we can purchase trade at the cannon's mouth, I want him to go thore and 
8 it with his own blood, and not sacrifice other people's sons to buy 

t. [Applause.] 
WILL NOT SEND HIS CHILDREN. 

He will not go himself; he will not send his sons; he will not send his rela- 
tives; he will send somebody else’schildren. My friends, it is a serious ques- 
tion. When a boy is Sighting for what he believes is right, his mother is rais- 
ing her son for a great sacrifice, and yet the man who says it will pay brings 
it down to that level. Franklin said that the trade purchased by war was 
not worth what it cost. He was right., You can not show that the men who 
help to bear the burden will get the blessing derived from such wars. 

ut I want to suggest this also, that even if a man was willing to go into n 
war of conquest to secure trade—I want to suggest that if wo secare the 
8 Islands and raise the flag there and hold those people in subjuga- 
tion, instead of selling them cotton goods, our capitalists will go over there 
and establish factories there and use the ae labor and India cotton in 
maxing s to be sent back to the United States. 

You can not afford to do wrong for money. If you do it, you will be so 
shortsighted that you can not see all the consequences of the act. You can 
not afford to do wrong, no matter how much it pays. 

In the 1896 campaign some 122 denounced our Epo One preacher 
said it was written in hell, and another said the devil wrote it, and I felt hurt 
at the last . because I helped to write it. 8 

But no matter what you say about that platform, we will write a platform 
on the Philippine question so high that no Republican will write one above 
it—a platform that will declare that this nation can not afford to do wrong 
no matter how much it pays. But if there is anybody who can not afford to 
get up on that platform, we will write a low one that will declare that you 
can not do 1 it does pay, and we will challenge him to say that it 
does pay. | Applause. ] 

If you think our le will there to live and work under the sun that 
shines over those is reed the experience of other nations. © Nether- 

have been dominating Java for years, and yet there are less 
pori — 3 ere Sathan 10,000 Spaniards ont of 8,000,000 
‘or and yet there are r rds out ol 
8 


pulation can read an 
ippines to 


n p 
think we are 
tion of the 
Mohammeda: 

My fenas, we dare not educate the Filipinos if they are to be held in sub- 
juga on. 
of In 
a 9 5 convince a man that it is his religious duty to do a thi: 
oit: 
he will give it up; but convince him tha 


Laughter. ] n 1 him tha 


e, and he will take it. And how many men’s lives have been taken by men 
t omens that God comman th 
z LINCOLN'’S VIEWS OF THE MATTER. 

Somebody asked Lincoln if he was not anxious to have the Lord on his side, 
and he said no; that he was anxious to be on the Lord's side. A Republican 
Senator 1 —.— God opened the door of the Philippine Islands and pushed 

u r. 

I want to know the hour and the place where God communicated it, and if 
I find out just exactly where the Senator was when he heard this voice I will 
undertake to prove an alibi and show that it was somebody else's voice that 
he heard. [Laughter.] 

I do not mean to say that men may not prophesy to-day with divine in- 
spiration. Ido not mean to say that God may not speak to the world through 
human voice, but I voice it as my humble opinion that when God gets 2 
to to the world he will use somebody else than MARK HANNA as 

eo — e in tramping the snows of Valley 
foto a 
#4 these as they resisted the 


mouthpiece. 
We read in 


Fo 
doc’ 


by force. [Applause. 
— in Aeli this 
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not willing to prepare this nation for interment, Iam not willing to admit 
that this lic must die. cg a must fall when they meet a superior 
force, but a Republi built upon the Declaration of Independence and admin- 
istered acco: g to the Jefferson doctrine of equal rights to all and spe- 
cial privileges to none need never die, can never die, and [ want this to be 
such s Republic, [Applause.]} 
A FIGHT FOR LIBERTY, 


ment is established. 
that flag to be loved by eve 
pa to bow in its presence. 


on, 

This nation has a mission to perform. I do not know what God's plans 
are. If you tell me it is 1 Ido not know. If you tell me it was the 
destiny of Cain to kill Abel, I tell you it was the d y to wear the brand 
of a murderer forever afterwards. 

For more than a hundred years we followed the pathway that leads from 
the low domain of night to the lofty realm of light. Iam not willing to turn 
back. I want this nation to stand erect. I want it to resist temptation. I 
want it to show that there is a difference between a republic and a monarchy. 
I want it to so act that whenever any people anywhere are willing to die for 
liberty, we can say to them: God bless you; may you win your fight, and 
stand upon the principles of self-government.” [Great appn] 

We can not do it if we ourselves engage in an imperial! policy; and if you 
have not seen the danger that threatens this nation, let me show you the 
paralysis that is now 5 over the Republican party because of its policy 
of imperialism. Now that a fight is on between a republic and a monarchy— 
a fight where every American citizen must 1 with those who seek 
their independence—it is impossible for the Republican party to say one word 
in behalf of their principle. But I would rather that the Democratic 
would go down to defeat fighting ‘for the Declaration of Independence than 
rise npon the principles that a republic had been destroyed upon American 
soil. [Great applause.) 


Trade of Porto Rico. 


We confront our hereditary foe, England!—Republicans false to national honor! 


How the blood of Dewey and Schley, of Miles and Lee, and prety man 
who wears the blue must boil with helpless rage at these nnresented Insults 


to our y 

Ich the Republican ty with seeking to destroy this Republic, with 
being fi to our national honor, with trampling under foot the Declaration 
of Independence, and attempting to override the Constitution. 


‘ SPEECH 
HON. JAMES A. NORTON, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Porto Rico, and for other purposes— 


Mr. NORTON of Ohio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As has been well said on this floor, this is, in- 
deed, a critical time in the history of our country. It is not alone 
in times of great public excitement, when the waves of popular 
passion and prejudice are sweeping mountain high over the length 
and breadth of our land, that the test danger always exists, 
but in the calm before the storm, when the people are lulled into 
relaxed vigilance and fancied security; then it is more than eyer 
true that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and we have 
reason to ask the watchman on the heights “ what the signs of 
morning are.” : 

We have reached a time when the conviction is growing and 
becoming more fixed in the minds of our people that this Repub- 
lic—this nation of ours—should be more true to its aims and pur- 
poses, should show in the administration of its affairs greater fidel- 
ity tothe cause and interests of the great mass of the people instead 
of groveling subserviency to the dictation of a favored few; a time 
when statesmanship rather than mere partisan advantage, when 
justice and right instead of avarice, greed, and oppression, should 

emblazoned forth as the watchword of the day. In this clos- 
ing year of the century, soon to take its place in the long line of 
the past, we should so make history that it may challenge the 
most glowing epoch of the golden age. 

In all times of trouble or danger humanity ever instinctively 
turns to the strong and powerful for help, and happy is that coun- 
try whose rulers and leaders are not recreant to the trust reposed 
in them in such an hour, when there is a responsive and deter- 
mined action that assures the people that their honor will be 
maintained and the right upheld. 0 

Bitter indeed is the disappointment that fills the hearts of the 


American people to-day. In the place of help there is distress; 
instead of the party in power seeking to relieve the people, it seeks 
to destroy; instead of being a towerof strength it proves a broken 
reed. The issues of the day are not fairly met, and there is no 
relief. It is argued that Congress has the power to commit wrong 
as well as to allow wrong to exist, but no ar ent, no act of 
Cae can make wrong and injustice to ome right and 
equity. 

The President, in his annual message to this body last December, 
declared that Porto Rico was a part of the United States, a por- 
tion of our domain, and that the beneficent effects and protection 
of our Constitution were extended over that island. To-day the 
trusts and monopolies have made their wishes known, and every 
interest of right, duty, justice, and humanity is sacrificed at their 
demand, and famine and starvation stalk over Porto Rico, per- 
mitted by the Administration in exchange for the millions to be 

ured by the trusts into the Republican campaign corruption 

und. The leaders of this imperialistic movement should study 
history, should reread the words of Lincoln: : 

Let us haye faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us to the 
end care to do our duty. 

This they should do, but they will not do it; it would be con- 
trary to the orders they receive from their syndicated masters. 
That would indeed be a changed condition. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had exhibited on this floor a arene 
spectacle. We have had a strange apology and defense of the 

esident from the lips of one who knows him best, The gentle- 
man from Ohio declares that because the policy of the President 
and Administration was one thing on the 4th of December last 
that was no reason why it might not be entirely different to-day. 
In view of the lightning changes made politically by the Repub- 
licans, from the President down to the gentleman from Ohio, we 
ought not to be surprised at any transformation that may take 
place in their policies. [Applause. ] 

What have we confronting us in this bill? An arrangement 
imposing a tariff on Porto Rico products. The gentlemen on the 
other side take Kroat pride in pointing to the fact that this pro- 

sed tariff is only 15 per cent of the tariff rates under the Ding- 

ey bill taxed upon goods brought from foreign shores, and that 
it is imposed out of their great love and tender sympathy for the 
poverty-stricken Porto Ricans; and here I want to say that the 
ictures drawn of the terrible woe and want and suffering in 
orto Rico have not been in any way e erations. To-day the 
peo le of that sea-girt isle are absolutely in the direst need, hun- 
reds dying from starvation, and this through no fault of theirs. 
Desolation and ruin riding on the wings of the tornado and fierce 
storm swept over their homes, and in their track gaunt specters 
of misery moaned and with pallid lip and chattering teeth tell 
their tales of despair. ; 

Now comes this bill and proposes to be kind to these people by 
degrees. We will tax you now only ”—mark that, only 15 per 
cent as much as we might; only 15 per cent as much as Spai 
taxed you.” The pages of history are black with the records of 
Spanish cruelty and oppressive taxation; and are we to measure 
our benevolent assimilation by Spanish standards and only prove 
ourselves a petty per cent better and higher in all the noble im- 
pula of humanity than Spain! Were the Spaniards right in their 

erisive epithets, calling us ‘‘pigs” and “a bargain-counter na- 
tion?” Ido not so read the great heart of the American people. 

When this Government sent relief to the stricken people of 
Charleston and South Carolina, we asked no per cent tax in return; 
when we gave to the fire-swept counties of the prairies, we asked 
no payment in return; when we opened our bounty to the flood- 
devastated people along the Mississippi, we did not say to them, 
“Thank God, because we will isy yon 15 per cent on your 
products for the next two years.” No; there were no strings tied 
to our generous contributions to these suffering ones. 

If, under the ratification of the sale of American honor consum- 
mated in the peace treaty at Paris, we acquired dominion over the 
Philippines and over Porto Rico, then we owe to the Porto Ricans 
in this their hour of distress the same duty that we have so often 
recognized and discharged toward the people on the American 
continent. Our responsibilities are as binding to aid and assist 
the Porto Ricans as they were to aid the stricken people of the 
Mississippi Valley. Mr. Chairman, if the contention of the Re- 
publican leaders ever since the close of the war with Spain be true, 
then there can be nothing left for the advocates of the passage of 
this bill to stand on, and free trade between Porto Rico and our 
other States and Territories must, under and by virtue of our 
Constitution, be and remain as fixed as free trade between New 
York and New Mexico, [Applause.] 

But they say we must protect our industries from the competi- 
tion they will meet in the productions of Porto Rico. Does it not 
seem puerile and foolish, nay, is it not pitiable, that a great na- 
tion like ours, a nation which challenged the admiration of the 
world when it threw down the gage of war for humanity's sake 
and in the name of humanity alone, should now fear the industrial 
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competition of a little island, whose area is so insignificant and 
whose population can never reach 1 per cent of our own? If the 
gentlemen who are contending for this bill could for a single mo- 
ment break away from the hypnotic spell that holds them, free 
themselyes from the dominating influences of trusts, and realize 
the diminutiveness of the island, both in area and population and 
in lack of capital and labor, they would be ashamed at the posi- 
tion taken by them, if shame is ever felt by abject slaves. 

It is not, however, a mere question of commercial magnitude or 
its immediate effect upon certain trades and industries of our 
land. If that were all, we might afford to try the experiment, 
but there is a principle involved that is pernicious and dangerous 
to our Republic, e do not approach the discussion of this ques- 
tion from any partisan spirit, seeking only party advantage, but 
as true Americans, lovers of right and justice, advocates of doing 
that which is right in the right way, and we recognize with pleas- 
ure that all the members on the other side of the House have not 
surrendered their manhood, their honor, and their conscience to 
the debasing halter and slavery of trust domination. I believe 
that there are yet among the Republicans a few men who would 
rather“ be right than to be President;” men who put right above 
expediency. The great lack of the Republican party is that these 
men are not the leaders. The misfortune of that party is that it 
has no leadership founded upon principle. 

Washington and Lincoln have passed away, but alas, their 
mantles have not fallen upon any of the men in ch or control 
of the Republican to-day. If President McKinley was a 
higher and truer statesman than he was pictured to be by the 
gentleman from Ohio a few days since on this floor, he would 
never, it would be impossible for him to reach such a condition, 
that ‘‘nothing would give the President greater sorrow and re- 
gret than the defeat of this bill,” after having not later than the 
4th of last December said to us: “Our plain duty is to abolish all 
customs tariffs between the United States and Porto Rico, and 
give her pee free access to our markets.” 

It must be that the gentleman from Ohio has faiied in his diag- 
nosis of the President’s conditions, or the President has missed tak- 
ing at its flood the tide of opportunity which comes so rarely to 
the nation’s Executive to make the right prevail. He took his 
stand firm apon the rock of truth, and pointed out to Congress 
the pam of duty; but, then, weakly, ignominiously, he faltered, 
hesitated, and was led away by the false leaders around him hold- 
ing before him the dazzling, iridescent, glittering bubble of trust 
contributions to his campaign for reelection. 

Mr. Chairman, if we set up the doctrine and it is established that 
we have the sighs to tax the le of Porto Rico, and impose upon 
them tariff and customs duties that are not uniform with the rates, 
duties, and taxes in other parts of our dominion, then we establish 
the right to do anything else to them and with them that we 
see fit to do, and not only to them but to all other people under 
our jurisdiction, and we become no longer a Republic but an 
empire. Imperialism, indeed, would be enthroned and our starry 
banner, instead of being au emblem and messenger of benediction 
and peace, would fly as the symbol of cruelty, outrage, and des- 
potism. 1 I. ý 

It may. be, . Chairman, that Cæsar is already in power and 
imperialism firmly established, but there is hope that with the ides 
of November will come other chan conditions,” and with the 
passing of another twelvemonth will pass away forever from our 

air land the hideous gloom of wrong and injustice that covers it; 
and that the domination of greed, avarice, usurpation, and op- 
pression sha!l be forever done away, The advocates of this meas- 
ure are shrewdly using, as it were, ‘‘ the livery of heaven to serve 
the devil in.” ey are trying to form a combination, wherein if 
the syndicates can tax Porto Rico, the friends and supporters of 
the elegy, Se Canal may have the aid and assistance of the 
syndicate’s lobbyists, 

Out upon such a bargain; for with their support would be forced 
the approval of the treasonable treaty just concluded between our 
English Secretary of State and the British minister, in which our 
American birthright is sold and bartered away for a miserable 
mess of pottage. Again we are face to face with our hereditary 
foe, and again we are at a disadvantage by not having ‘‘only 
Americans on guard.” In many a bloody battle, on sea and on 
land, the prowess and valor of the soldiers of the Union have 
been proven when arrayed against the British By their 
blood our heroic armies have attested their devotion to their 
country’s cause, and by their undying bravery and courage have 
beaten back by trial at arms the British foe, and proven that the 
free air of America gives birth to greater heroes, braver, truer 
manhood, than all the boasted Anglo-Saxon can produce. 

Beaten at open warfare, true to her instincts, England seeks, 
by underhanded diplomacy and secret understandings, backed u 
by British gold, to wrest from the United States conditions an 
privileges which would nullify the fruits of many a hard-won 
victory. England seeks to steal from us territory in Alaska and 


one of arrogant contempt of all r of honor. She has 
trampled treaties under her feet whenever they stood in the way 
of her foul designs. From the beginning of our history down to 
the present day England has been our enemy, open or secretly, 
still our enemy, and it is time thata halt should be called in her 
thievery and aggression. Without the shadow of a right, or the 
slightest pretense of a claim, the British Government is seekin 
to add to Canadian territory miles and miles of our unquestion 
rich mineral lands and valuable coast lines in Alaska, and while 
fortifying her possessions in the tropic seas guarding the en- 
trance to the proposed Nicaraguan Canal, seeks to impose upon 
our Government a prohibition to control and protect the canal, 
should we build it. 


Base England, red with freeman’s blood, 
And black with perfidy and sin. 


R 

he official literature of England teems with studied insults 
toward us. There comes to me now the language of one Com- 
mander Bedford Pim, of the royal navy, also a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society and an associate of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, who has written two or three books. In one of 
these books, Dottings on the Roadside in Panama, Nicaragua, 
and Mosquito, he calls England the Protector of Mosquito,” and 
a little further on speaks of our civil war, saying, Our bullyi 
cousins begun to let blood among themselves.” Now, this illus- 
trious author, who calls us his bullying cousins,” in his book, 
The Gate of the Pacific, says: 


Early in the seventeenth ena sf the Mosquito Indians allied themselves 


with the et smn and from period their friendship for the English 


may be da 

Here is a remarkable specimen of unintended candor. When it 
is remembered that the definition of a buccaneer is a robber on 
the sea; a pirate; a term applied especially to the piratical adven- 
turers who made depredations on America in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries,” we are unconsciously reminded of the old 
saying that birds of a feather flock together,“ and are not sur- 
prised at the friendship between the natives and their English 
se 8 when the greatest pleasure of Britain’s leading navy 
officers at that time was in scuttling ships and cutting throats, 

From those days down, England has sought to crush freedom 
wherever it could bedone, in every corner of the earth, and now the 
groans of struggling li in Sonth Africa are rising in mighty 
agonizing prayer to the of Heavens, Grant that those prayers 
aN not rise in vain! [Applause.] 

o wish for the success of England in South Africa is to desire 
the triumph of the pirate on sea and the footpad tn land—is to 
wish for the downfall of human liberty and the triumph of the 
most cruel injustice and 

Where is the spirit of Washington, of Jackson, or of Lincoln? 
Behold, our vessels stopped on the high seas and searched by Brit- 
ish officers, and our Government authorities are silent. Ourcon- 
suls placed at England’s bidding, and our official correspondence 
opened, delayed, censored, and destroyed, and this British-loving, 
craven diplomat at the head of our Department of State tamely 


submits, 

How the blood of De and Schley, of Miles and Lee, and 
every man who wears the blue, must boil with helpless rage at 
these unresented insults to our flag. The men in the Navy, the 
men in the Army, the men in the workshops and on the farm, 
Americans, patriots ev here, want to know what is this secret 
understanding with England that causes our truckling to her be- 
hests. Is this Administration so recreant to all the teachings of 
our history, has it fallen so low as to enter into an alliance with 
that nation, whose flag is found, as Labouchere, in the Truth, of 
London, says: 

And the winds of the world made answer, 
North, south, and east, and west: 
* Wherever there's wealth to covet, 
Or land that can be possess'd; 
Wherever are savage races 
To cozen, coerce, and scare. 
Ye shall find the vaunted e H 
For the English flag is there! i 


“Where is the of England? 
re 


For the of England is there!“ 


The daughters of the American Revolutionary heroes have just 
been in session in this city, and they have recalled the days when 
France sent us Lafayette, sent us money and men and munitions 
of war, but for which we might be English colonists today; or 
else struggling like the Boers. Russia has ever stood close to us 
whenever there was need, and we have ever found in her gov- 


privileges and rights in Nicaragua, Her whole history has been | ernment a friend. All the countries of the world, save England 
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and Spain, have been friendly to us. The rabid Anglomaniacs of 
the East have sought to create the impression that England stood 
in the breach and kept the other powers from interfering in be- 
half of Spain during our late war; but their claims were not only 
never ee but clearly disproved by those who were in 
position to know, and we are under no obligations to England for 


an. i 

t 5 a condition can exist to-day, and in the United States, 
shows how far we have been led from the ancient landmarks, how 
the evils of imperialism have corrupted the headof the nation. It 
perhaps is but the logical sequence of the policy adopted by the 
Administration of entering upon a colonial system, fashioned after 
that of Great Britain, a complete departure from the fundamen- 
tal doctrines and principles of our Republic. 

Mr, Chairman, every consistent American hopes that this Con- 
gress will dothat whichis right. The people look to us withdeep 
anxiety. From every pulpit in the land there rises prayers that 
our deliberations may be marked with wisdom and our conclu- 
sions founded on the principles of truth, justice, and right. The 
Christian, American sentiment of to-day earnestly desires that the 
Philippine question may soon be settled on an American basis, 
and that we upon whom the solution devolves under the Consti- 
tution may proclaim to the world that the time has not yet come 
when an American Con shall deny to any people the right of 
self-government, or that we will ourselves palliate the crime 
against liberty shown by our criminal agi ion and government 
by force, The simple question of the national in ce or the 
complete subjugation of the hme gee is not all that is at stake. 
American honor, good faith, and loyalty to republican institu- 
tions are to be tested before the worl 3 ; 

It can not be that the United States can safely acquire territory 
inhabited by 10,000,000 people who are never to be given a share 
in political power, because this country can never exist in a di- 
vided state. A house divided against itself can not stand, anda 
nation can not have absolute despotism in one portion of its bor- 
ders and remain a free republic in the remainder. If we take the 
evidence of Admiral Dewey and those who, like him, have had 
opportunity for observation and are competent to judge, then the 
people of the Philippine Islands are better fitted for self-govern- 
ment than the peop of Cuba, and we should assure them that 
the independence for which they have so long contended and 
which we promised to aid them to secure will not be denied them. 

If, on the other hand, we ignore Dewey and the official r 
of our Army officers, and accept the tales of scheming, trucklin 
placemen, and syndicate-bound commissions, then, I ask, woul 
it be wise and prudent to annex 10,000,000 of “outlaws, Malays, 
heathens, and barians” to our 1 I believe 
that the people of the Philippines should be left to work out their 
own destiny under the directing care of divine Providence. They 

gling to-day, they are suffering the horrors of war—war, 

ion, but war—with all its agonies, that they may indeed 
have their native country free, rather than that the virgin acres 
of their island homes should be prostituted to and mortgaged for 
all time to the bonded slavery of the syndicates of greed, which 
alone is guiding and et. this war. 

Do you speak to me of the honor of our flag and the honor and 
glory of the American soldier? Such words from the lips of the 
advocates and defenders of this policy of imperialism are sacri- 
lege and, in verity; blasphemous, To no man do I yield in my 
love of and devotion to my country’s flag; to none do I give place 

besto the full meed of gory and honor to the eriċan 
soldier. y a few days since Í stood on this floor in his defense, 
when the agent of the great trusts sat silent in his seat, submit- 
ting to insults cast upon the boysin blue; scarce a fortnight since 
I said in this Chamber: 

The soldier of the United States stands unique in the history of the world. 
The records of the ages show us no such ces, no such devotion, no such 
love of country, and no such heroic achievements as the history of the Amer- 
ican soldiery presents. : 

I was a soldier myself, and I know from experience—from my 
association with thousands of my comrades—how the soldiers love 
and honor the flag, and what their valor is. I am honored by a 
son in the United States Navy, and palsied would be my tongue 
ere I would say a word or harbor a thought against our glorious 
Navy, over which floats the Stars and Stripes. 

But if that starry flag could speak, if it could give utterance to 
the true sentiments which it symbolizes, if it was endued with 
sentient being, it would droop with shame and its tones would 
wail on the breezes of the Orient saying, How are the mighty 
fallen, I came to wave here, not from mercenary motives, not 
for gold or diamonds or conquest, but for humanity's cause. I 
came to bring to you glad tidings of great joy, that the great 
country where I had my birth had on the of destiny 
sent me to shower the blessings of freedom and independence 
upon you and aid you in the spread of education, virtue, tem- 

ance, and patriotic devotion to country throughout every isle 
this beautiful cat tn Alas, how vain my hope! I behold 
a land deluged with blood, ravaged by disease and death, not 


-| We, asa 


alone of the Filipino’s loved sons, but of, oh, so many of our dear, 
precious, brave American boys, I see a sight ne'er known before 
on Luzon's shores—400 saloons. I see Christians murdered and 
warred upon by order of those who haye throttled the wishes of 
my people, while they court and dally with the pagans in the 
harems of the Sultan of Sulu, I waye the emblem of liberty over 
a government of slaves.” 

All this and more could be said in very truth, and yet, knowing 
all this, the champions of unholy and despotic imperialism 
dare to profane their lips by invoking the flag and appealing to 
the sacred cause of liberty. O tempora! O mores! O Liberty! 
what crimes and treasons are committed in 5 0 name! Now, 
let me quote a few words spoken by the co -general of the 
United States, Spencer Pratt, at Singapore, on June 8, 1898, 
when presenting an American flag to the Filipinos of Singapore, 
at a meeting held to express their titude to Admiral Dewey 
for assisting Aguinaldo to secure “independence under the pro- 
tection of the United States.” Mr. Pratt said: 

This flag was borne in battle and is the emblem of that very liberty you 
are seeking to attain. Its red stripes represent the blood that was shed for 
the cause, the white the purity of the motive, the blue field the azure of the 
sky, the stars the free and independent States of the Union. Take it and 
keep it as a souvenir of this occasion. 

What a sad awakening from the dream of hope inspired by the 
representatives of American honor came to these Filipinos when 
there came the proclamation of President McKinley telling them 
that his intention was to“ benevolently assimilate” them. From 
the Executive Mansion here in Washington, at the dictation of 
the associated syndicates and trusts—whose greed and corruption 
panted after the treasures of Luzon greater than the hart pant- 
eth after cooling streams,” and hungered for franchises more than 
the Israelites of old ‘longed for the fleshpots of Egypt“ — William 
McKinley signed his name to the proclamation pre for him 
by these same syndicates, a proclamation so brazenly unjust and 
cruel that even Otis was moved to blue pencil and modify before 
he dare publish it. Shameful is our record! [Applause, 


There is the moral of all human tales; 


Centuries come and centuries go. Nation after nation rises to 
commanding infiuence and heights of glory, and then decay. 
le, have reached a preeminence beyond all that the 
most enthusiastic dreamer 8 of the past ever hoped for. 
Shall we maintain our leadership and press onward, marking in 
our advancement the dawn and oncom 
shall we, too, pass away and our record 
annals of time as a failure? 

That failure can only come to us as a people through our own 
actions. If we are faithful and true to the principles of truth 
upon which our Republic was founded; if justice and right shall 
so move upon the hearts of the people as to cause them to rise in 
their 3 and say, We will not follow after strange gods,“ 

8 


of the millennium, or 
put down upon the 


then there ope for our future. 
We have but just celebrated the birthday of Washin Shall 
we revere his memory and depart from his teachings? But if we 


follow the schemes of the Republican leaders of to-day we most 
assuredly will be led away from the plain paths of duty and right. 

The Administration and its friends seem to be afraid of calling 
their course and policy by its right name. They try, under cover 
of the word “expansion,” to hide their imperialism. That, too, 
while they try to make possible the divine right” to govern con- 
fined to a few. They try to teach that ‘‘The king can do no 
wrong,” that the king and State are one, and therefore oppo- 
sition to the passing McKinley is treason to ourcountry. Thisis 
the resulf which Senator Hanna and his syndicate backers are 
seeking and striving to accomplish. 

It is indeed a far cry from Hanna to Lincoln, yet I am re- 
minded as the Republican have been e izing Lin- 
coln at banquets so recently, that it was Lincoln who, in speaking 
on the Spot resolution,” announced his ‘‘ uncompromising an- 
tagonism to the course of the Administration in regard to the war 
on Mexico.” Mr. Lincoln was denounced by the representatives of 
the shoddy contractors then, as taking the side of the common 
enemy of the country,” even as the patriots of to-day who can not 
indorse the acts of NA and his associates, as represented in 
the imperialism of McKinley, are denounced as ‘‘traitors.” For 
me, I would rather choose to be called a “traitor” in company 
with Washi n, Ta ayere, Lincoln, and Hoar, than to be 
such ‘‘ patriots” as Benedict Arnold, HANNA, Quay, and the trust 
bosses of the present day. [Applause.] 

This Government was not organized to promote corruption, to 
go into the real-estate business, to barter and sell, nor to maintain 
5 open 3 . a ous fathers daig Sewe 

ould go into partnership with polygamy; and yet tha 
exactly what this Administration has Teen doing, and seeks to 
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defend by well-turned phrases and h; 
Well has that aged statesman of Eng’ 


tical moral reasons.” 
d, John Morley, said: 


moral reasons 
force you to stay; for, if you were to leave, this territory would be left in a 
uanimity or 


posure, 
If our President had followed his natural desires and his reli- 
ious instincts, this terrible arraignment would not, could not, 
ave been made, but under the malignant influence of his evil 

advisers, at the sacrifice of the highest national welfare, he has 
adopted a policy that has cast a dark and damnable stain upon 
our national honor, and should bring about the overthrow of the 
party he has sought to serve. As I believe that God reigns, I be- 

eve that the continuance of this purpose and policy will not only 
result in our national mortification, but will mark the beginning 
of our national downfall. 

In our own land the natural sequence of this policy is seen in 
the bloody scenes in Kentucky and in the military reign of 
in Idaho. It is also found in the advent of leprosy on our shores, 
in the coming of the dread bubonic plague, in the long death roll 
of our brave American boys, and the still longer roll of emaci- 
ated, diseased, and insane victims of neglect and exposure, made 
so by the inefficiency of the epauletted sycophants in our army 
in the Philippines, who care naught for the private in the ranks, 
but lick the hand of the Administration and permit no news to 
come to this country that might “hurt the Administration.” 

A few days ago, here in our capital city, the funeral services 
of the gallant Lawton were held, and in two beautiful cities of 
the West brave Logan and Armstrong were laid to rest. At 
Lawton’s funeral the President and his Cabinet were present, and 
well might they be there as chief mourners. Methinks, as the 
slow cortége eg along, as the solemn dirge echoed on the clear 
air, as the volleys for the dead resounded over Arlington’s hills, 
there must have been a moment when their hearts were thrilled 
and touched at the thought that upon them and upon their heads 
alone rested the blame of this needless sacrifice. If, however, 
for one moment humanity held sway over their hearts, it was 
only fora moment. Greed, avarice, covetousness, and ambition 
speedily resumed their domination, and the untold agony, the use- 
less slaughter, in comparison with which millions of treasure were 
but a telle, was forgotten in the glamour of the imperial 
crown. |[Applause. Z 

Mr. Chairman, I plead for peace, but only for peace with honor, 
Give to the straggling Filipinos liberty and independence; send 
them messages of good will; help them to establish on their hill- 

tops and in their valleys the American schoolhouse, wherein lib- 
erty, virtue, honor, and truth are taught in common with science, 
art, and literature, and a brighter aureole of glory will shine 
around our name than all the gold and treasure of the whole world 
could purchase, 

Mr. Chairman, I hope for and confidently expect Democratic 
success at the coming election, but I would willingly forego party 
triumph if in the ascendency of the Republican party even a fair 
modicum of justice to the great body of the American people were 
assured, but, judging by its recent record and history, its success 
would be the bitterest cruelty to America, its triumph would be 
the fausening of the chains of industrial slavery upon my compa- 
triots, and the enthronement of syndicates and trusts of foreign 
breed and foreign hearts. [Applause.] 

The Republican y exists to-day solely by virtue of the im- 
mense fund raised for its preservation by the protected trusts, to 
whom it has given legislative authority to practice robbery. These 
trusts, in their turn, from their ill-gotten hoards, still are expected 
to keep in power the organized party of corruption, that only pan- 
ders to their greed and rapacity. ‘Trusts are unlawful combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. They reduce, by destroying competi- 
tion, both producers and consumers to commercial helplessness 
and servitude. 

This Government has an anti-trust law onits statute books that 
eur Supreme Court has declared constitutional and operative. 
But the Administration has an Attorney-General from the trust 
miasmatic State of New Jersey, and it is his duty to prosecute 
and enforce that law. Does he do it? No, indeed. Hesits in the 
council of the nation, re ting the Department of Justice, a 
mockery. He is a member of the Cabinet of a President whose 
election was secured by these identical trusts; and if he dared to 
move against them, he would be attacking his creators, striking 
the breasts that gave him sustenance, and fighting the very life 
and hope of his party. There is no hope for relief from the trust 
evil through the Republican party, because that party and the 
trusts are 1 together by the umbilical cord of common in- 
terests and mutual plunder. There can never come hope for the 
people for relief from the ravages of this hideous wrong and in- 
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bagi until the Democratic party is in power to make and enforce 
w. [Applause.] 

This Republican party in the 8 scheme propose to 
build up another trust and compel the taxpayers of the land, un- 
der compulsion, to contribute to the development and maintenance 
of a huge monopoly. 

To-day there are already vast protected corporations which over- 
shadow the Government itself. In the suit recently instituted 
between two of the “‘infant-industry ” rogues, Carnegie and Frick, 
in the papers filed, Mr. Frick’s attorney says: 

The business from 1882 to 1000 was enormously profitable, growing by leaps 
FF 
te November, 1899, 7 — 0 C ney'on the net profits for 1900 at 40009 000. 
und Frick then estimated them at $12,000,000. Carnegie valued the entire 

roperty at over $250,000,000 and avowed his ability in ordinarily prosperous 
es to sell the property on the London market for £100,000,000, er a 100,000, 

And this showing by a firm capitalized at only $25,000,000, 

This party still keeps in operation the war tax; their necessities 
in carrying out their imperialistic policy demands it, andas a con- 
sequence the old soldier, the veterans of the civil war, are denied 
their just dues, and thousands all over our land are feeling the 
galling humiliation of charity or suffering the woes of starvation, 
sacrifices to Republican greed. 

Internal improvements are stayed, and our public buildings are 
becoming a byword and are pointed to with shame by the pro- 
gressive citizens of our land. Our harbors are being neglected 
and are fast becoming menaces to our shipping, instead of places 
of refuge and safety, andall that the lords of the Republican party 
me have their sweet will and pleasure. 

hey have laid their hands upon the money of our country and 
defrauded 1 out of one-half of their just currency. I can 
not characterize this action better than the following quotation: 

Mr. Cleveland during all his years as the head of the Government was 
dishonoring one of the precious metals, one of our own products. He en- 
deavored even before his inauguration to office to stop the coinage of silver 
dollars, and afterwards and to the close of nis Administration persistently 
used his power to that end. He was determined to contract the circulatin, 
medium and demonetize one of the coins of commerce, limit the volume o; 
money, make money scarce and therefore dear. He would have increased 
the value of money and diminished the value of everything else—money the 
master, everything else the servant. He was not thinking of “the * 
then. He had left “their side.“ He was not “standing forth in their de- 
tense.“ Cheap coats, cheap labor, and dear money; the sponsor and pro- 
moter of these professing to stand guard over the welfare of the poor and 
lowly! Was there ever more glaring inconsistency or reckless assumption? 

Whose words are these? Who so eloquently championed the 
cause of the money of the people? William McKi: or Ata 
Lincoln banquet” in Toledo, Ohio, in 1881, before he had been 
hypnotized by Hanna. {Laughter. ] Now, while I am quoting 
from “ Philip sober,” let me refer to a spirited attack upon McKin- 
ley's err of imperialism in the Philippines, the act of 11 
drunk.“ At the New Pagans dinner in Philadelphia, in 1890, 
William McKinley, then Con , declared that human 
rights and constitutional privileges must not be forgotten in the 
race for wealth and commercial supremacy.” That would almost 
fit the discussion of the Porto Rican question. 

Then, again, hear the eloquent words that fall from his lips: 

The government of the ople, b 
the pork Ms it must rest 2 pie shed Dh ne tie . en att — 
governed. Power. it must be remembered, which is secured by oppression, 
or usurpation, or by any form of injustice, is soon dethroned. e have no 
right in law or morals to usurp that which belongs to another, whether it is 
property or power. 

Now, these quotations may make my remarks ‘‘ treasonable” 
and forbidden the mails, but in 1881, in 1890, and down to his elec- 
tion in 1896, there was not a more bitter enemy of the single goa 
standard or of imperialism than Mr. McKinley; but to-day. 
to-day, ‘‘ What a fall is there, my countrymen.” ti 
ple 

or over a century as a popie we have toiled and labored in 

the building of a nation. e have bled, have oft drank the blood 
of other nations, and once drank 1 81 of our own. Our hopes, 
our aspirations, and all our struggles have been to build up a 
nation which should be to all mankind— 

The land of the free 

And the home of the brave— = 
within whose borders no wrong or injustice could remain un- 
righted, where human liberty and freedom should be enthroned 
to remain as long as human liberty should be. Our fathers 
planned foundations deep and broad, and in the fabric of the 
superstructure builded all that was best and true. To us the 
heritage came, and to our posterity we should hand it down un- 
stained and undimmed by aught that might pale its luster, lessen 
its glory, or lower its crown of virtue and honor. 

Mr. Chairman, I am 8 of my country. I love it and her 
institutions; but, sir, I fear for its perpetuity. I arraign the Re- 
publican party as seeking to destroy Republic. Ic 


aughter and 


harge it 


with being false to our national honor, with trampling under foot 
the Declaration of Independence, and attempting to override the 
Constitution. I charge it with endeavoring to stifle liberty and 
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oppress humanity, with betraying the hopes of the people and 
consignin: — the serfdom of financial slavery. I ge it 
with the desire to institute imperialism and mili in our free 


Republic and bring upon our people all the horrors and burdens 
of a large standing army and forced conscription. I charge it 
with making covenant with “those twin relics of barbarism,” 
polygamy and slavery, and bringing them under the protection of 
the Gnited States and our flag. And yet I cling to the hope that. 
an outraged people will speedily awake, cast off their chains, and 
in the power of their glorious manhood assert their strength, driv- 
ing forever from power and opportaniy to do evil this party 
which so dishonors our national flag. 


When our embattled farmers stood 
With their proud flag e pnt 

And in the name of Freedom fire 
The shot heard round the world, 

The flag that thus they lifted high 
For all mankind to see 

Was christened in their patriot blood 
The Banner of the Free! 


Long wave the flag so nobly borne 
By freemen stanch and true, 

The finest fice | in all the world, 
The oa vel White, and oe 

grant above no conquered race, 

‘hts aubeeded be, 

Shall float the we love to call 
The Banner of the Free! 


[Applause. ] 
The Late Garret A. Hobart. 


REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
* Resolved, That the House has received with profound sorrow the intelli- 
ce of the death of GARRET A. HOBART, late Vice-President of the United 


tates, 
“ Resolved, That the business of the House be suspended in order that the 
public services and private virtues of the deceased may be appropriately 


commemorated. 
* Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to communicate these 


resolutions to the Senate 
Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
. Mr. SPEAKER: The death of Garret A, HOBART brings forcibly 
to our minds some features of our political history which, aside 
from the personal consideration, are of profound importance. 
2 office of 5 75 7 g been 5 by bd peo- 
ple as possessing t egree o portance which it would seem 
ought to appertain to that position. Death has more than once 
laid low the President of the United States and opened that t 
office to the constitutional successor. Six different Vice- i- 
dents have died in office—George Clinton, Elbridge Gerry, Wil- 
liam R. King, Henry Wilson, Thomas A. Hendricks, and now 
Garret A. Hopart. I wish to call attention to an event in our 
history curious, interesting, and important. It reflects upon the 
8 of careful arrangement in the matter of succession in 
office. ; 
homas A. Hendricks, who had been elected Vice-President 
with Mr. Cleveland at his first term, died during a vacation of 
Congress. In other words, he died when there was no House of 
Representatives in existence as an organized body. Mr. Hen- 
dricks had studiously prevented the election of a ident pro 
tempore of the Senate. The construction given to the constitu- 
tional provision that ‘‘in the absence of the Vice-President or 
when he shall exercise the office of President of the United States” 
the Senate might elect a President pro tempore operated to per- 
mit the Vice-President to preside so constantly in the Senate that 
no temporary presiding officer could be elected. And so it was 
that when Mr, Hendricks died there was no President pro tem- 
poro of the Senate. Nor was there a Speaker of the House of 
epresentatives; for the House of Representatives had expired on 
the 4th of March preceding. The effect of this was to leave but 
one life between organized a i iy and chaos; and that life 
was the life of Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Cleveland did not go to the funeral of his vice-presidential 
associate. There was very considerable criticism in the press and 
everywhere throughout the 5 because of what seemed to be 
an indifference manifested by Mr. Cleveland. Afterwards the real 
reason came out, and was complimentary to the kindly nature and 
generous heart of Mr. Cleveland. He was preparing for the long 
journey in the inclement weather of November to attend the fu- 
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neral at Indianapolis, when the question suggested itself to some 


one—not the ent, as it was understood—that it was hardly 
the right thing for him to do, to travel all the way to Indianapolis, 
exposing himself to the danger of railroad accidents and other 
contingencies, and upon the adyice of gentlemen of both parties 
Mr. Cleveland withdrew his engagement and remained in the city 
of Washington. $ 

It is easy to see how wise was his precaution, Had he been 
killed in an accident or in any other way lost his life, there was 
no chart to guide the people of the country in supplying his place. 
Thereupon, and for this reason, and growing out of this very cir- 
cumstance, as I understand, Congress passed the existing law cut- 
ting off the succession of the Speaker of the House and conferring 
it (following the Vice-President, the successor by the terms of the 
Constitution) upon the Secretary of State and successively upon 
the other members of the Cabinet in the order named in the stat- 
ute. This covers all the members of the Cabinet except the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, an office created since the passage of that 
law and Which, therefore, was not enumerated by the act. And 
so we have assured safety again. 

GARRET A. HOBART brought the office of Vice-President to a 
higher degree of value than it had ever had since we were ac- 
quainted with the operations of the Government. He was a 
man of strong personality, a man of high business qualifications, 
thorough political training and sagacity, genial-minded, warm- 
hearted, a lovable and admirable personality. And he came to 
his high office with a p to cooperate, not segregate, the 
office. His nomination at St. Louis was not the accident of polit- 
ical movements by any means. Toa great mauy men who par- 
ticipated in the preconvention politics of 1896 the nomination of 
HOoBART was as well assured before Congress adjourned as it was 
after the ballot was declared. 

He was a fitting coadjutor of the splendid Administration of 
William McKinley. Thisisnotime nor place, perhaps, to eulogize 
the current Administration. It may be proper, however, to say 
that in all its personality, in all its conduct of affairs, the mode 
and manner of its procedure, the contact of its officials with the 
public, the dignity and bearing of the Chief Magistrate and those 
about him, this Administration has been popular and admirable. 
And there was not one feature of the Administration, aside from the 
great personality of the President, that was so attractive to the 
people of the United States as was the personality and participa- 
tion of HOBART, 

As I have said, he did not come here to isolate his office and sim- 

ly be the presiding officer of the Senate, but he came here to 
8 of the Administration, to be of its councils, to be of its 
advisers. And the President gladly availed himself of the wis- 
dom, the knowledge, and the administrative ability of the Vice- 
President. Their friendship was as the friendship of brothers. 
The proximity of the residence of the Vice-President to the Execu- 
tive Mansion made association easy, and all forms of dignified 
distance and ceremonial intercourse were for the most t set 
aside. A close association between the President and the Vice- 
President was one of the great features of the period. 

Mr. Honanr stamped himself upon the results of legislation. 
He had no vote, but he had a voice, and his judgment commended 
itself to Senators and Cp eget During his incumbency 
of the Vice-Presidential office more than one great event in legis- 
lation happened. The enactment of the Dingley law and the 
ratification of the Spanish treaty were two most memorable com 
tests; and no man outside of the President had more to do with 
carrying those measures to a successful issue than did GARRET 
A. Hopart. His wisdom, his just appreciation of others, his 
kindness of heart, his magnetism, and his personality in general 
made him a great factor in reaching the results that grew out of 
those matters. 

Of his social life I had but limited personal 8 vet I 
came to be impressed, as others did. with the warmth of his char- 
acter, with his geniality, He came in contact with American 
citizens as an American citizen. He had no pete of place that 
compared with his pride and love of home and home ties. Others 
will speak more of these characteristics. As husband and 
father, as citizen and politician, as Vice-President, and as a high 
official in other places his life was above criticism, his efficiency 
hapana disparagement, and his memory will be to us all a bene- 

iction. 

Mr. Speaker, I bow with reverence and humility before the 
awful blow that Providence delivered upon the American people 
in the untimely death of Hospart. Iseek to look beyond the dark- 
ness of the clouds that lower upon us, and have faith to believe 
that beyond them there shines the light of the countenance of the 
Father of us all, who “doeth all things well.” But it is difficult 
sometimes to feel that degree or reconciliation that is due; we 
naturally come back to the human standard, and wonder while 
we bow our heads. We must be rescued from a condition of 
revolt by the assurance, which we must take with blind faith, 
“He doeth all things well.” 
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Trade of Porto Rico. 


“A great empire and little minds go ill together.” 
SPEECH 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the trade of Porto Rico, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Something higher than politics, some- 
thing nobler than campaign expediency, demanded of the 
President and the Congress of the United States by the American 

le. 

3 has not been accepted by the great body of intelli- 
ent citizens of our country with unqualified satisfaction. It is 
air to assume that but a small majority would have supported 

the proposition by their votes had the present extension of the 

jurisdiction and the resulting responsibilities of the Republic been 
presented at the polls, 

The situation confronting us was not of our choosing. We were 
drawn into it by the force of circumstances fresh in the minds of 
all; I need not dwell upon them; a situation incident to our life 
as a great nation, attended by difficulties, by complications, and 
by dangers, it is true, but as a people we have no cause for alarm 
provided we be true to ourselves and true to our obligations to 
those whose lot has been cast with our own henceforth and for- 
ever. Conditions are to be accepted as they exist. The time for 
protestation has passed. We have Now is the time to 
act wisely and in keeping with the lofty motive which justified 
our interference in the affairs of Cuba, justified the war we waged 
with Spain, the war we gloriously won. 

We oyed the Spanish fleets in the Pacific and in the Atlan- 
tic; we stormed her cities and captured her armies; we drove her 
from the west and from the east; we took Porto Rico and the 
Philippines by way of indemnity for the cost of the war, and we 
paid Spain $20,000,000 to boot—just why I have never been quite 
ableto understand. All this was accomplished by the en 
will of the American people ressed through their agents 
Con Porto Rico and the Philippines are ours by virtue of 
a title recognized by every civilized nation—the title of conquest. 
The wisdom of taking these islands is nolonger a question of prac- 
tical concern. That they are ours is a fact. Their retention is as- 
sured, and it should be recognized that they are to be permanent 
premon of the United States, disqualified to be admitted to our 

nion as States, because we did not take Porto Rico, nor the 

Philip nor Hawaii to make States of them. Neither should 

we make a State of Cuba, in the event of her wishing to be annexed 

to this country. l 

Mr. Chairman, the Constitution was made by the States, and is 
for the States, and for them alone. Territories are the 3 
of the United States, and Congress can dispose of them as it pleases. 
This does not mean that the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness is denied to the inkabitanta of Territories, roan 
have, under local regulations, every personal property and busi- 
ness right and protection ee our citizens under the laws 
of the Republic, but they can not come into our Union, be repre- 
sented in the Federal House or the Senate, and take part in the 
making of laws for the Union or in the election of President and 
Vice-President of the Republic, These are pri reserved for 
States. Statehood is not for them, and should not be for them, 
and will not be for them with the approbation of the people of the 
United States; and all this because our ent can not endure 
permanently half white, half black, red, brown, and mixed; half 
civilized and educated, half pagan and barbarian; half northern 
and western, half tropical and oriental; half naked, half clothed; 
one-half a homogeneous continent, the other half numberless 
islands extending half way around the globe, striving all to join 
harmoniously in the government of this land of ours, freed by our 
fathers with their lifeblood and bestowed upon us as a sacred 


legacy. 

No: statehood is not for these possessions, this new pro 
that has come to us ddr d to statehood they are not entitl 
nor for it are they qualifi Justice, however, is their due and 
justice must be done them. It is the duty of Congress to decide 
quickly what is needful and proper in respect to each outlying 

Mr. Chairman, 


8 by itself considered. it is the case of 


Rico, which is now before us, and our duty is plain to de- 


cide what is needful and proper for that island by itself alone con- 
sidered. In my opinion this bill should not pass, but free trade 
with Porto Rico should be established. If a deficit be found in 
the revenues of the island, an appropriation of moneys should be 
made ont of the general fund in the National Treasury to meet 
that deficit. 

Free trade will benefit the producers in Porto Rico; it will bene- 
fit the consumers in the United States; it will go a long way to- 
ward simplifying the problem of government in the island. 

The hig 8 who are objecting to free trade between 
the United States and our territory in Porto Rico, and those who 
are quibbling about the constitutional power of Congress over 
national territory, would better turn their attention to the history 
of the continental colonies and to the events of the past twenty 
years in the West Indies and in the Philippines, The inciting 
cause of revolution and of insurrection has been taxation. The 
school children know that the American Revolution was provoked 
because the Government in London taxed the colonies, now form- 
ing part of the United States, for its benefit and exploited them 
for the enrichment of thehome country. The British had not yet 
learned that colonies can not be retained by any such plan. The 
modern colonial policy of intelligent nations is one which gives to 
the colonies and dependencies the greatest possible liberty and 
independence and which lays upon them no burden of taxation 
not necessary to their government. Great Britain follows sucha 
policy, and that is why Canada and Australia remain loyal to the 

ome country and why they are sending soldiers to fight her bat- 
tles in South Africa now, where an attempt is making to extend 
pe same liberties and privileges to the English-speaking people 
here, à 

Spain, whichis not a modern nation, but rather a survival from 
medimvalism. consistently treated ber coloniesas the private game 
preserves of the mother conntry. No poachers were allowed. She 
raised tariff barriers between the United States and Cuba and 
Porto Rico so high that the Porto Ricans and the Cubans were 
forced to trade with Spain, and what they could not buy there 
they had to get here, and pay twice or three times as much for it 
as it cost the Americans. Yet Cuban and Porto Rican sugar and 
tobacco were sold largely in this market, in competition with the 
product of men who paid less than half as much for their flour 
and their meat as the West Indians paid. The islands in the Carib- 
bean Sea bel in the commercial system of the United States. 
Spain attempted to force them from that system by discriminating 
tariff and shipping laws. It was rebellion against this crime 
against nature which caused the Cuban insurrection and which 
led the United States to interfere in the interests of humanity, 
And from this interference has come our possession of Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands, 

Now, we regret to see that there are high protectionists so blind 
to the teachings of experience that they would have the United 
States repeat the fatal blunder of Spain in Porto Rico and in the 
Philippines. Theyare talking about the ruin that will be wrought 
on American tobacco wers and beet-sugar wers if the free- 
trade bill framed by the House Committee on ar Affairs ex- 
tending the tariff and revenue laws to Porto Rico shall be 
If that bill or something like it is not . the people of the 
United States will be guilty of one of the gravest economic and 
— crimes of the century. We have taken Porto Rico from 

pain, and by that act have deprived her of the benefit of the trade 
relations w. she enjoyed with that country, and we have not 
opened our markets to her nor her markets to our food stuffs, 

o-day there is a wall around her; she is isolated; and her last 
state is worse than her first. It is too late now to consider whether 
a group of producers in the United States will benefit or suffer by 
free trade with Porto Rico. 

If that question were not considered and decided before Porto 
Rico was taken, it must be regarded as decided now and decided 
in favor of the Porto Ricans. No man with a compre ion of 
the problem involved can for a moment advocate anything else 
than the freest trade relations between the United States and their 
territory in the West Indies. The establishment of such relations 
was a moral obligation that we assumed the moment we took the 
territory from Spai And if we do not establish these relations, 
we have annexed a rabbit warren of insurrections justified and 
excused by the same unjust exploitation of territory for the benefit 
of the home country that excused and justified the rebellion 
against Spanish extortion in Cuba. A fatal mistake will be made 
if we allow the bigger problem of statesmanship to be obscured by 
consideration of petty questions of Federal revenue or by the de- 
mand of one or two interests for protection against competition 
with people living under the same with them. 

I am quoting freely from editorials in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
which seems to me most sound on this Porto Rican problem. 

In the popular mind the Porto Rican case is erent from 
that of Cuba or the Philippines. It came under the protection of 
the Stars and Stripes more than willingly—gladly. ecan not 
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afford to forget that we sent an army under General Miles to con- 
quer Porto Rico. That army went prepared to meet the fiercest 
resistance, not only from the soldiers of Spain, but from the in- 
habitants of the island. What was the fact? From the landing 
at the port of Ponce to the entrance into San Juan the resistance 
was nominal and the welcome was 
his armies were everywhere greeted as deliverers. When they 
entered San Juan the children, dressed in white, strewed flowers 
before the feet of onr marching soldiers. 

Suppose, when we were expanding so blithly in August, 1898, 
when the Porto Ricans were scattering flowers before our in- 
vading armies and shouting, Vivan los Americans!” some cynic 
had said: What fools! These people have seen their best days. 
Spain has been their true benefactor; Spain has made them pros- 

us. Under American rule their industries will decay, their 
Bhore will starve. their crops will rot on their wharves; the 
Americans will let them go to ruin, lest they bother them in their 
markets. What should we have said to that base libeler of this 
country? 

Mr. Chakras, the present condition of Porto Rico would have 
been absolutely incredible and inconceivable to Americans of two 


ears ago. 
x Porto Rico has become American territory. The President of 
the United States, the Secretary of War, andthe Governor-General 
of the island, after careful study of tho situation, were of one 
mind—that we should abolish all customs tariffs between the 
United States and Porto Rico and give her products free access 
to our markets. Here was a remarkable concensus of opinion 
among the men who were in the best position to judge what was 
due to Porto Rico and what was due to ourselves, to our good 
faith, and to our sense of justice. It was hailed by the people of 
Porto Rico with 5 as the measure of relief and help which 
they ardently desi and sorely needed. The Ways and Means 
Committee gave support to the 2 of the President and 
his advisers and brought in a bill for free trade with Porto Rico. 
But, Mr. Chairman, suddenly a change came over the members 
of this committee—their free-trade bill is withdrawn and this bill 
introduced, placing the people of Porto Rico in the position of 
foreigners toward the great Republic under whose flag they so 
poe sought refuge. I do not dispute the ae right to enact 
this law. I believe that Porto Rico and the Philippines are Ter- 
ritories, in other words, property, of the United States; that Con- 
gress can do what it pleases to them, or with them, or for them, 
or against them, and that whatever it does will neither be consti- 
tutional nor unconstitutional, because the Constitution is not for 
Territories, and Territories are not under or within the protection 
and rights of the Constitution, unless or until Congress, by law, 
may choose to put them there. 

Congress has not chosen to put them there, and probably will 
not, because that would place them in a condition of mel ient 
statehood, which, when it materialized into statehood, would au- 
thorize for them rəpresentation in the House and in the Senate 
and sth e in the election of President and Vice-President. 
The inhabitants of those territories are citizens of that Republic 

-of which the name is ‘‘the United States,” and in that respect are 
“citizens of the United States,” but they do not have the rights 
of citizens of States, and will not have until the islands are made 
States, an event very unlikely to occur in a long while, if ever. 

I oppose this bill because it will perpetrate a wrong; because it 
taxes these impoverished people unjustly, taxes their necessities, 
2 them rice, the principal food of their poor, 25 per cent of 
its value. I oppose the bill because it is an unwarranted and un- 
righteous exercise of the power I concede to be vested in Congress, 
but which Congress can not exercise in this way with honor or 
credit to the American people. 5 

Against Porto Rico we have closed the markets of Cuba. 
Those of Spain are also closed to her as a result of the war, and now 
this bill proposes to close her only remaining market—that of the 
United States. 

To these oppressed people our President issued some few months 
ago a proclamation: 

We have come to bestow upon the blessings and immuni 
Hbersl tasticetions of our 9 * 

Is this the beneficent rule we promised her under the Stars and 
Stripes? Is this the prosperity we held out as a relief from Span- 
ish oppression? Are these export and import burdens the im- 
munities of our liberal institutions?” - 

In the light of recent events this Presidential proclamation has 
a hollow ring. 

ispatches from Porto Rico show that the condition of that 
island, which welcomed our troops so enthusiastically, is most 
deplorable, There is no money to plant new crops or to pay labor- 
ers, thousands of whom are on the point of starvation. The local 
press expresses the opinion that the conditions were better during 
the darkest days of the Spanish régime. 

Imagine that, and try to put yourself in the place of the Amer- 


nerous, General Miles and |. 


m the 


ican citizen who is willing to have that shame remain upo; 


American flag because he thinks thatif the starving Porto Ricans 
were allo to sell their products freely in our markets, as the 
President has recommended, his profits might be diminished by 
their competition. 

The President in his message favored free trade, which is only 
another name for good faith, with Porto Rico. That was to his 
honor, and it will remain so until he retracts it, especially, if not 
5 it, he should reiterate it to the Congress of the United 

tes. 

We are now told the President favors this bill. 

It is not dignified for a President of the United States, after point- 
ing out for the information of Congress and the country the course 
demanded by “our plain duty,” straightway, from terror inspired 
by the protected clique, to leave the people in doubt whether or 
not he continues to think so. It is not dignified in him to allow 
himself to be quoted, or to be quotable, on both sides of a question 
which, according to his own declaration, is a question of public 
morals as well as of public policy. 

This bill is branded with meanness, with perfidy, with cruelty. 
Tt is un-American, foreign to the temperament of our people, re- 
pulsive to their sense of justice. Being unworthy of them, it will, 
and justly, be condemned by them, à 

Mr. Chairman, our honor as a nation demands that our faith 

ledged to Porto Rico be kept. Statehood we did not promise her. 
We can afford no admixture upon an even footing in our body 
politic of Porto Rican, Hawaiian, Cuban, or Philippine ignorance 
and su ition. We did promise Porto Rico the ** blessings and 
immunities of the liberal institutions of our Government.” First 
amongst these ranks justice. We can be just to ourselves only by 
8 to our dependents. 

When our duty appears so clear, Why has the Committee of 
Ways and Means gone back upon the recommendations of the 
President and of the Secretary of War and of the matured opinion 
of its own members, as embodied in the first bill for the relief of 
Porto Rico? What was the influence more powerful than that 
of the Administration which has induced it to bring in a bill 
which is not what the Porto Ricans asked for? 

What can the opposition be to this demand of our plain duty” 
and of our plain interest? What can it be but the fear that when 
the wall of the tariff is once taken down in one place the whole 
heterogeneous fabric is bound to collapse? But do the subsid 
hunters and the pap hunters really imagine that, lest they shoul 
lose some part of their hold upon our commercial legislation, Con- 
gos will deny the just claims ot the ple of Porto Rico, who 

ve already deserved so well and suffered so grievously at our 
hands, and that the people of the United States will sustain Con- 
press! I think they mistake the people's mind. The fact is, our 

gh protectionists have been napping. The President thought 
them safely tucked in and decided to go it alone; he sent his 
message to Congress without consulting them. Theirs was a 
rude awakening! While they slept the country had drifted into 
nee ee £ bri in from a weak, petty island 

ere was of bringing aw and a cer- 

tain amount of tobacco and sugar and 728 free of duty. So 
they organized“ and sent a delegation to Washington to remon- 
strate with Mr. McKinley. 

It is a matter of indifference to this favored coterie whether the 

islanders are to be citizens or subjects, The political status of 
Porto Rico is nothing to them. Taxation without re ta- 
tion, or with it, is quite immaterial from their point of view. 
What they will not put up with in any event is the admission of 
Porto Rican products to the United States free of duty. If they 
could only realize how small the island really is in productive 
area and in yoanen and how its industries are crippled by 
want of capital and organization and effective labor, they woul 
sa a at their own apprehensions. 
5 e theory that any of the products of Porto Rico can come 
into destructive competition with business interests in the United 
States is an exaggeration. Even were it true, a measure of con- 
sideration by our ple for the interests of hnmanity and of 
morals, with a willingness to let business interests take their 
chances under conditions created for this country as a trustee of 
the world and of liberty in an Spock significant to freedom and to 
progress, would be a grateful ge-off from a commercialism 
of spirit of which there can be something too much and from 
which this Administration has not been free. 

Truly this protected clique are needlessly alarmed. Long ago 
they lost their heads; now their hearts are gone as well. 

There seems to be something about the influences of protection 
which, beginning by robbing the beneficiary of his independence, 
ends by robbing him of self-respect. Protection at best is a de- 
moralizing thing and tends to pauperize the manhood of those 
dependent on its favors; but in the past we have had at least the 
excuse that its evils fell on the heads of those who had the right 
to vote against it. In this case the injury and wrong are done to 
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helpless people whom we are pretending to rescue from the rapac- 


ity of a mediæ val power. 

Now, the safety of the United States in the task that it has un- 
dertaken in the Pacific, as well as in the Caribbean, lies in the 
capacity and willingness of our Government to administer the 
affairs of the new possessions for the best possible interest of their 
present and future inhabitants. If we can not and will not do 
that, we shall fail ignobly and disastrously. It will be a moral 
failure, and therefore painful for those who are sensitive as to the 
honor of the 8 But it will also be a material failure, and 
will bring us an endless series of troubles. It is as fully estab- 
lished as any truth of governmental experience can be that the 
only solid and trustworthy basis for the rule of dependencies is 
the substantial content of the people. With that steady advance 
in prosperity is possible. Without that there is no limit to the 
expense, difficulty, strife, and confusion that the governing power 
must encounter, with no compensation whatever. The duty as 
well as the necessity of scrupulous respect for the interests and 
rights of the dependent people is increased in direct ratio that 
they are politically limited. Every act of injustice, of greed, on 
the part of the governing power is a weapon with which to resist 
its authority and thwart its purposes. 

We must administer our new dependencies so as to gain their 
confidence, their faith, and good will. Along these lines we have 
been put to the test in the past and have met with success. There 
is no barrier to success nowif we keep in view correct principles. 

The policy we sbould pursue toward our possessions is this: 
Give them an honest and intelligent form of government; as they 
progress extend the system of local government; teach them to 
govern themselves until finally they shall be as free as is one of 
our Territories. This policy should include every effort to teach 
progress and to produce prosperity. Schools,railroads, roads, 
public institutions—all these things must come as rapidly as pos- 
sible. We must hold them close to us commercially, but to make 
them an integral part of the United States at the presenttime, which 
is practically another way of calling them and treating them as 
States, is absurd, It may be that the time will never come when 
it will be desirable to make Statesof them. Awaiting such time, 
we should bind these islands to us with the closest ties, both of 
governmental and commercial relations. 

For generations this is as much as they can expect; it is all we 
promised them, all they are fitted and prepared to receive. I can 
not lend myself to the idea that races so distinct from our own can 
ever be admitted to a closer relationship with us. 

Ours is a Union of equal and sovereign States, containing a ho- 
mogeneous population, belonging to a race trained for centuries in 
the arts of self-government. It was by the slow and tedious proc- 
esses of evolution that there were developed in the minds of the 
Anglo-Saxon the science of freedom and the ability to assert and 
maintain independence. 

Centuries must come and go before these childish foreign races 
that have come under our jurisdiction and protection can qualify 
themselves to meet the responsibilities of our form and system of 
pee government to be administered by themselves for them- 
selves. 

Until that day we bear the burden; we can not shift it. Over 
Porto Rico the control of the United States has been substituted 
for that of Spain. As yet it bas not been contended seriously— 
and may grounds for such contention never exist—that this change 
is for the worse. If we be true to our institutions, true to our- 
selves, true to the principles of the fathers who laid the founda- 
tion of this glorious nation of ours, the absolute tyrannicall 
exercised power under which our acquired territories have groan 
during centuries of Spanish misrule will have departed from their 
islands with the scattered remnants of the armiesof Spain. May 
it be our proud boast that where we found an oppressed, weeping, 
5 people, we sowed seeds of hope, freedom, happiness, and 
plenty. 

To our guianes and protection have these people been trans- 
ferred and intrusted. Our responsibilities to them are great; 
greater should be our determination to quickly open to them the 
channels of education, of religion, of benevolence, of investment, 
of sanitation, of 5 and commerce, and this so unselfishly, 
so generously, that all the world may have additional proof of the 
sincerity of our profession that humanity and not 
inspiring spirit and genius when we deserted the plo’ 
the sword, Excepting in blessing the Stars and Stri 
never wave over land or sea. The enactment of this 
bill into law will be a breach of faith on the part of a powerful 
nation with the distracted people of a little island, a h of 
faith the less 8 because we are so strong and the island 
so helpless. t us not fall into that error lest our flag loose its 
gift of benediction. Gentlemen of the majority on the other side 
of the House— 7 

The question with me is not whether you have a right to ren- 
der your people miserable, but whether it is not your interest to 
make them happy.” [Loud applause.] 
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Trade of Puerto Rico. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. MADDOX, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
A Friday, February 23, 1900. 


Uron. endl DAPA under ei 
on, n er 0 R 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for 8 : Rea ta 

Mr. MADDOX said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The Committee on Ways and Means—that is, 
a majority of them—after much investigation have come to the 
conclusion that the term United States as used in section 8 and 
Article I has reference only to the States that constitute the Fed- 
eral Union, and does not include Territories, The section con- 
strued by the Ways and Means Committee is as follows: 

The Con shall have power to lay and collec s 
232 e A rae 

f u 
be uniform throughout the United States and oxoises s 

Now, in order to justify the tariff bill before the House provid- 
ing for duties on goods interchanged between this country and 
Puerto Rico there must be some way to circumvent the Constitu- 
tion; so the Ways and Means Committee have come to the con. 
clusion that this section of the Constitution does not apply to the 
Territories; therefore the provision which requires all taxes, im- 
posmi, duties, etc., shall be uniform throughout the United States 

oes not apply to the bill under consideration. They contend that 
Congress has plenary power over the Territories and that we have 
the power to one law for New Mexico, a different one for 
Oklahoma, and still a different one for Puerto Rico. But the 
question is, Shall we accept their construction of the Constitution 
or shall we look elsewhere for light on the subject? I am glad to 
say that identical question has been decided by the Supreme Conrt 
of the United States and thissection of the Constitution construed. 
Chief Justice Marshall, speaking for that court in the case of 
Loughborough vs. Blake, in 5 Wheaton, 660, said: 

The power to lay and coll 3 
and — be exe thro shout che United See 55 
nate the whole or any part of the American empire? Certainly this question 

tof butone answer. It is the name ky to our great Republic, 

of States and Territories. The District of Columbia or 

the territory west of the Missouri is not less within the United States than 

S b 
excises shall be observed in the one than the other. * 

This decision has been cited and affirmed by that court again 
in a later case, and attention has been called to it on this floor, 
and thereis no decision of the courts that seemingly conflicts with 
this ruling, yet, on the other hand, is indirectly sustained by 
numerous decisions. Then the question naturally arses, Is Puerto 
Rico a Territory of the United States or not? If so, then, accord- 
ing tothe decision of the Supreme Court, the term United States” 
as used in this section does apply to the Territories, and our 
majority members of the Ways and Means Committee must be 
mistaken. 

It will be observed that Chief Justice Marshall says that the 
term United States” as here used is the name given to our great 
Republic, which is composed of States and Territories, and it is 
not less necessary on the principles of our Constitution that uni- 
formity in the imposition of imposts, duties, and excises shall be 
observed in one the other. So, if this be true, how can we 
levy a duty on the products of Puerto Rico? If Puerto Ricois not 
a part of the United States territory, what is it? It has been ceded 
to us by Spain, our flag floats over it, our Government is supreme 
there, and the inhabitants acknowledge their allegiance to us; and 
if they are not of us, who are they and what right have we to 
legislate at all for them? 

. Chairman, it is perfectly clear to me as to our duty in this 
matter. We have sworn to support and defend the Constitution, 
and with a due regard for that oath no man can afford to vote for 
this bill. Puerto Rico is undoubtedly United States territory, 
and Chief Justice Marshall says that the Territories are a part of 
the United States, and that duties and imposts must be uniform 
applies to Territories the same as to States. 

Then this bill is in the very teeth of the Constitution. But I 
desire to call attention to the report of the committee again. 
They say that the term United States” as here used in the Con- 
stitution has reference only to the States that constitute the Fed- 
eral Union and does not include Territories; and yet, after delib- 
erating on that question for days, they 8 Bey this bill now under 
consideration, and it will be observed that they provide that a 
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duty of 25 per cent shall be levied on all goods imported into the 
United States from Puerto Rico and the same amount shall be 
collected on all. goods exported from the United States into Puerto 
Rico. The word : Territory” does not appear in this bill. Now, 
if the gentlemen are correct in their construction of this section 
of the Constitution, what is to prevent the Territories of New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Indian Territory from shipping their 
ods free of duty into Puerto Rico, and Puerto Rico into the 
Werritories? You have said and continue to say that the term 
“United States” as here used does not include the Territories, 

I challenge you to show how this bill can prevent free trade 
with the Territories when you provide a tariff only from and to 
the United States. You do not say the United States and Terri- 
tories thereof, as required in the report you have presented to this 
House. You say that the United States does not include the Ter- 
ritories. Then { will inquire if yon oe. left out the Terri- 
tories, proposing to give them free trade with Puerto Rico? Ifyou 
did not, then in framing this bill you should have said, under 

our reasoning, that all imports from the United States and the 

erritories thereof entering the ports of Puerto Rico must pay a 
duty, ete., and all imports from Puerto Rico entering into the 

of the United States and Territories thereof shall pay so and 
so, but you do not say that. Now, if you stand by your report and 
our construction of the Constitution, in order to have made your 
ill apply to the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, and Okla- 
homa mak the Indian Territory you were bound to refer to them 
as Territories, because you say that the United States as here 
used does not include Territories; therefore, following your conten- 
tion, there is nothing in this bill to prevent free trade with the 
Territories. 

But you say that the Dingley rate will apply to all other coun- 
tries, and you can collect thatduty from the Territories. My reply 
to that is that they are not of another country, for you say in 
poar argument that the Territories, geogra hically speaking, are 

n the United States; therefore they are not from another country. 
But in my opinion you originally framed this bill to read ‘‘ the 
United States and Territories thereof,” but it occurred to you, no 
doubt, that it would not look well from your standpoint to have 
a Territory collecting export and import tax from itself and would 
be absolutely ridiculous to the world, but your logic leads you 
gentlemen into these incongruities; your foundation is false, your 
conclusions are false. 

But, Mr. Chairman, to show that the gentlemen who are insist- 
ing on the proposition that the term United States” as here used 
does not include the Territories is an entirely new theory and 
never brought forward by any other statesman in this country, 
we have only to refer to the numerous acts that are now of force 
in this country which apply to the Territories and States alike 
and are being enforced in -both States and Territories, where you 
will find the United States only used in the verbiage of these laws, 
The word“ Territory“ is not used at all; yet no court, no lawyer, no 
statesman until now ever found out that the United States did not 
include the Territories. The internal-revenue acts, under which 
we are now collecting the war tax, is absolutely inoperative in 
the Territories and District of Columbia, if the contention of the 
majority on the Ways and Means Committee is correct. Yet 
the Government is collecting its reyenue from the District and 
Territories with clocklike regularity. Yet the word “Territory,” 
or Territories,“ does not appear in these laws, If you are right, 
gentlemen, by what authority do you collect these taxes? 

I would you, further, how many men have been tried and 
convicted under statutes in the Territories passed by Congress in 
which the word “Territory” does not appear. Yet if you are cor- 
rect, these men were illegally convicted. There are hundreds of 
just such statutes that would be rendered inoperative in the Terri- 
tories, and your construction of the Constitution, if correct, would 
produce untold confusion. But what does that amount to when 

ou intend to override the Constitution and the laws of the land 

order that you may find some pretext to justify the imperial 
policy upon which you have just started? But gentlemen on that 
side of the House first started out on the theory that they must 
lay this tariff on Puerto Rico or it would be taken as a precedent 
for future legislation with regard to the nina {aaa ut when 
called down on that by showing that the precedent was already 
set_by giving free trade to Hawaii, then they shifted their sails, 
and now claim that they must raise a revenue in this way for the 
purpose of building roads, establishing schools, and to aid the 
r Puerto Ricans, Gentlemen, this last plea is nothing but 
ocritical cant of the most transparent type. 
vua General Miles landed in Puerto Rico, heissued this procla- 
mation: 
PROCLAMATION OF MAJOR-GENERAL MILES. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, July 28, 1898. 
To the inhabitants of Puerto Rico: 

In the prosecution of the war against the Topoon of Spain by the people 
of the United States in the cause of liberty, Pj ice, and a fl iter mili: 
“N forces have come to occupy the island of Puerto Rico. ` 

‘hey come bearing the banner of freedom, inspired by a noble purpose to 
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seek the enemies of our ogay and yours and to destroy or capture all who 


are in armed resistance. — 4 ring you the fostering arm of a nation of free 
8 greatest power is in its justieę and humanity to all those livi: 
within its fold. Hence the first effect of this occupation will be the immedi- 
ate release from your former political relations and, it is h a cheerful 
acceptance of the government of the United States. The chief object of the 
American military forces will be to overthrow the armed authority of Spain 
and to give to the pearls of your beautiful island the largest measure of lib- 
Sake fact ar with this military occupation. ‘ 

e have not come to make war upon the people of a country that for cen- 
turies have been oppressed, but, on the contrary, to bring you protection, 
not only to yourselves, but to your property, to promote your 3 
and bestow upon you the immunities and blessings of the liberal institu- 
tions of our Government. It is not our purpose to interfere with any exist- 
ing laws and customs that are wholesome and beneficial to your people so 
long as they conform to the rules of military administration of order and 
justice. This is not a war of devastation, but one to give to all within the 
control of its military and naval forces the advantages and blessings of en- 
lightened civilization. 

LSON A. MILES, 


NE 
Major-General, Commanding United States Army. 


When these ringing words went out to the inhabitants, they 
thought he, as the representative of this great Republic, meant 
what he said, and they welcomed our forces with open arms and 
aided them to drive the Spaniards out of that island. They are 
here to-day, acting through their various committees, asking us 
to live up to our promises. They represent every condition on 
that island—bankers, merchants, farmers, and even the politicians 
are represented—and they with one accord decline to ask alms of 
this country. They have suffered many misfortunes since the 
American forces occupied their island, but they ask nothing but 
the rights of American citizens free trade with this country anda 
civil form of government with authority to borrow money on 
their own assets—and they would take care of themselves, 

The President, in his message to Congress, when we first assem- 
bled, said it was our plain duty to give them free trade; the Sec- 
retary of War recommended it; the provisional governor of that 
island recommended it; the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee drew up a bill to authorize and carry out these recom- 
mendations; but things have changed all at once. Thechairman 
now offers a substitute for his own bill levying a tariff on the 
products of Puerto Rico, a complete about face. The whole 
country is astounded. Who caused this change? Who is it that 
can stand aside the President, the Secretary of War, the gov- 
ernor, and turn the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
topsy-turvy? Gentlemen have attempted to account for this by 
saying if we grant free trade with Puerto Rico it must be extended 
to the archipelago. Was not that fact just as true, if true at all, 
when the President made his recommendation, concurred in by 
all the officers under him who were charged with the duty of 
looking after Puerto Rican affairs? 

You have set aside any such argument by contending that you 
are authorized under the Constitution to legislate for these Terri- 
tories as you please; that 770 can make one law for New Mexico, 
another for Oklahoma. hy talk about precedent when you can 
do as you please? If precedents are to control, then all the prece- 
dents are one way so far as our Territories in the geographical 
part of the United States are concerned, as you would say, but 
you have set the precedent by giving Hawaii free trade also; why 
do you not follow your precedent? When you are driven from 
this position, you say that you must raise revenue to support the 
island. Anyone who knows anything about the exports and im- 
ports of this island must know that this bill will not raise one- 
third of the amount necessary to be expended there, and you know 
as well and better than anyone else that that plea is but a mere 
subterfuge. Everything went well for these people until the 
sugar trust, tobacco trust, and other organizations who furnish 
campaign funds for the Republican party put in their appearance; 
then came the change. 

Who is a President of this great Republic, a Cabinet officer, a 
governor, a chairman of the test committee of this House, 
when one of these vampires on the body politic calls a halt on legis- 
lation? Kings, emperors, and potentates never had the power in 
any age that enthroned wealth exercises in the Republican party. 
The Constitution of a free people must be overthrown at its be- 
hest. The highest and most exalted officers must stultify them- 
selves at its command. These very facts should and doubtless 
will convince the country that if the Republic is to be maintained 
and our free institutions preserved, the Republican party must be 
retired from power. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have quoted from decisions of the 
Supreme Court rendered gi men who have long since passed off 
the stage of action. They have quoted from dead statesmen, I 
send to the desk a letter from a living one which I desire read. 


QUITMAN, GA., February 17, 1900. 
Hon. Jons W. MADDOX, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SIR: I beg toacknowledge the receipt ot Math 2775 of February 
12, in which you do me the honor to ask my views of the bill “to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico” (H. R. 8245), of which you send me a copy er 
with the report of the Committee on Ways and Means recommending its 


This bill roposes to levy upon all articles imported into the island from 
countries other than the United States the sume duties that are required by 
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law to be collected . into the United States from foreign 


countries. As these duties were desired for the protection of manufactures 
as well as for revenue, and Puerto 8 . 3 the 
island under this vision of the bill would feel oniy oy Aana of the 
tariff and none of its beneficence, so called. oe —— 

Puerto Rico, and fruits are from 


t this on. dazing will be on people on —— 
miliar with its terms, to the making of which they had no part Still it might 
haye been asan incident of annexation, or as the fate of war. 

Being thus in large part cut off from accus trade with e upon 
countries: this bill 9 Sieve pen come these tariff duties u 

articles the United States to the island, and from the islan 

the United fra In other words thi 


and excises Shall be uni- 
that the — United 
* has reference — 8 to othe States that compose the Union, 


To this 3 view —— ought to be sufficient to say that Chief Justice 
Marshall and Chie tice Taney 8 their associates on me 


tories? It is needless to — — these citations. I can n that this 
sua 33 to stultify itself for 2 Oo 

reason can be given Congres: 

ents of ah It is conceded in the the 

— 2 of the committee that the free im tion of Puerto sugar 

bacco would not affect of these in the t volume of 

our trade; but it is said ultima that it is the of bill to set a 

ent st free trade with Cuba and o Islan If uni- 


tion. 
eed. precedents seem ey very little weight in this new contention. 
of the Constitution, as claimed, then each might be 


dition of the to invite this oppressive exaction. 
They have lost their trade with the serge we? Cae have been driven 
their p e with y did not resist our armies. 
The storm of last the accumulation of years. Last 
after the storm we eee sona, neoni 
rnment 8 to prevent the peop ple from starving. Shall we at 
1 of t evens lay taxes ba os eir meat and * 4 And to do this 
inhuman thin must the recommendations President, 
the well-co: FV T- 


eyler. 
Spain bad these ə autonomy; ny sin a deen 
represent ae in the ized these people tes. I would, of course, select the 


ould give 


be onra aa Shake: sepresen tastes. whenever Ere n s popad 17 
would also try to impress them with that other fundamental Ame: doc- 
trine that the: CCC y re- 
e 8 cago 
I written very hastily and imperfectly, but you are ab liberty to use 
this lotte eat a — 
am, 
Very truly, yours, HENRY G. TURNER. 


The Puerto Rico Tariff. 


With a due for the habi and characters of 
17177... charge, tls sation wil eke 
late for justice, Jagger e and wisdom. 


SPEECH 
HON. W. L. JONES, 


: OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the trade of Puerto Rico, and for other 
12 JONES of Washington sa 5 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Much „6 bill under consider; 


It has been denounced as an act of tyranny, o ion, 
trage, perfidy, and breach of faith. Those who have denounced 


ation. 
ou 


it, 5 have been very careful not to call the attention of the 
Euer to its terms. It is easy to accuse, denounce, and condemn. 


people would begin 


would seem, however, that the 


to look with suspicion upon those who are always accusing, con- 
demning, and denouncing 

When our people stop 12 think, they will feel that no set of men, 
no matter to what party they belong, will willfully pro an 
iniquitous measure. The men of one party are just as honest 
just as humane, just as devoted to liberty and justice as those of 
any other party. Every fair-minded man will agree in this. Let 
us. then, consider the bill. In doing so, it is well to know some- 
thing of the people for whom we are called to legislate. Weshould 
e ps something of their conditions and wants, immediate and 

uture. 

Puerto Rico is about 3,600 square miles in area, and has from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 people. The people are merchants, planters, 
and laborers, or peons. The latter class includes the ‘great ma- 
jority of the pers, The merchants and planters are the well-to- 
do classes, of them, however, are woefully ignorant. Only 
about 12 per cent Lor the people can read and write, and about 5 
per cent can write. The great mass of the people are poor, igno- 
rant, and simple. They live in huts of the poorest character, eat 
but little, wear but little, and receive but little for their labor. 
From 15 to 30 cents day is their wages. 

Captain Macomb, in his report as to the conditions of the inhab- 
ees of the island, says: 

e of the laborin; . 
S| amare wring tre taken ttre Rate food ie fee onratiag 
than that of convicts in our most severe ponitentiaries—f that would sus- 
tain life in an idle person, but which . — und min and slow starvation to 
nn cae t ines „ 2 to 4reals—that is, 

ol z „ 
trom 18 10 30 conis, American e . These ns are 
married and have families, voy egos more than one 


They vel in huts made of sticks and 5 — covered with thatchos of palm 
Teaves. A family of a dozen may be huddled together in one room. often 
with only a dirt floor. They have little cage worthy of the name, and only 
the anna scanty of cating, while of less than 7 or8 years of age are 
5 — 5 naked. . — few may pown 8 or K — 1 have no 
worldly possessions tever. e an y are wage- 
earners, a little rice and codfish in addition. 


The quoted remarks of James Anthony Froude, in General 
Daviat ae report, apply with full force to these people: 


Morals in the technical sense snr BEVO HOPA: DAE TBAT ONO OR Regione 
have 9 — law, and therefore they can commit 
Thoy 2 are naked and are not ashamed. They are 
t not The women the looser tie, that they may be able to 
lose the man if he treats mek —— yet they are not licentious. * * 
0 but i There is eee there is 
ect but thoy min 


as animals, 
without shame, of wrong. They es eat the for- 
bidden fruit, tat it brings with it no knowledge of the differe between 
good and evil. + * They are innocent! Benen ts the uncons 
of 3 They eat. t drink. d smoke, and do the 
least in the way of work they can. They have noi — of duty, and there - 
not mad by neglecting it. (See General Davis's report, 


no breach of law. 
but not 


This is what Seaborn G. Chiles, first lieutenant, Eleventh Infan- 
try, commanding at Aguadilla, says in his report of September 20, 
1 


city were paid at irregular intervals, often for 
5 CCC F It was 
‘or municipal atall satisfactory or just, ow- 
ing to the great rivalry between the two political Those in 
favored their friends, while every was ing 
political enemies. On the other hand, the barge Maple Bar Noe could to 
annoy and give trouble to those in power. This rs is now con- 
tin 2 trouble, and will continue to do so until the 
parties out al! ther. Another great abuse of this power was the sys- 
qa — by which a favored coul 9 es on 
When the Americans took charge of the island all the 
jails we were ‘ound crowded with some of whom had 
time, with only Se 


ae for many months, when even 
them the limit of the pun- 


thern ne- 
certainly have 
trying to 
but simply sa‘ s sat 
A great many of them, for fear of the 
Government's charity, made no 


t to but con- 
tinued to S 5 Ther aioe also look u 
the help the: (hate vith ad as a ADOT of Contes, nnd T 


lp they are 
are totally devoid of any Pd wena gratitude. They even gos so far 
aro totally devoid of anything fı Shey aro geting and demand, and 2 
wish. The emselves, and even those in 
alcaldes—thonght it a great hard- 
required to work for what rations they 
mot that the work is being done on the towns 
the benefit of it. The sudden change 
g lute freedom has been too much tor 
them, and en y too ees 
I merely mention this to Siro aon some idea of the character nd disposition 
of the changes in the provers. ——. is, 
I think, a 8 are certainly not capable of se) N 
a T E EAS TON CADEA IOT S be. Only 


5 
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be proposed 


ears. 

One of the worst misfortunes the Americans had to deal with, immediately 
after taking possession of the island, was the plunder and burning all over 
the country by these people. who seemed to have no object whatever in doing 
this, but simply did it on nceount of the unsettled condition of affairs at the 
time. They are very ily led by anyone who is able to attract their atten- 
tion, and the person who has succeeded in doing this can get them to believe 
anything he wishes to tell them. and can do with them whatever he p 
They have no ideas or opinions of their own, and have never been taught to 

for themselves. It has been said that they will do everything in their 
power to elevate a popular idol to the highest position, and once he has 
reached that tion will do everything ible to puli him down again. It 
is all due to their restlessness and desire for change. 

The mode of life among the lower classes is very low indeed, being not a 
| os deal better than savages, and co mding in many respects to our 

ians. Their houses are made of anything they can get to piece together— 
principally palm leaves—and it is a very common t to see six or eight 
rsons, or even more, living in a little hut 3 enough for two. 
ere can be no privacy in such an arrangement, and. consequently, the scale 

of morality is very low. It is another common sight to sce any number of 
children, some 8 or 9 years old, running naked on the streets. t the most 
noticeable of all was the total lack of any sanitary arrangements whatever. 
In anything that was done this seems never to have been considered at all. 
When the Amer took ion the accumulation of filth and dirt in 
the towns was simply beyond description, and the only wonder is that dis- 
= and epidemics were so few. (See report of General Davis, pages and 


These are the people for whom we must legislate. Are they 
citizens now? If so, by what act have they become such? Does 
the flying of the flag there make them such? I think not. The 
flag floats over the Yakima Indian Reservation, near my home. 
‘There are from 1,200 to 2,000 Indians there. Are they citizens? 
They are not treated as such. They are not citizens; they will not 
be citizens, either, until this Government sees fit to clothe them 
with this priceless privilege. Do you believe the people above- 
described should at once be made citizens of this great Republic? 
They are but little better, if any, than the Indians. Do you think 
they should have the same privileges as yourself? Do you think 
the same law that governs you would be sufficient for them? I 
donot. And I believe that we have the right and power to govern 
these people, not only in a way for our own , but also for 
theirs. These statements have been confirmed by further reading 
and investigation. The more I read the more I become convinced 
that it is not so much American citizenship that they want as it 
is a helping hand, elevating ee and guiding, directing, 
encouraging laws. They need the help of a father, and not the 
toga of citizenship. 2 

t is said that this bill is unconstitutional. Who always raise 
this objection? The Democrats! Is any new legislation 1 
they say it is unconstitutional.” From the very foundation of 
our Government we have always had a party under some name or 
another opposing legislation because of its unconstitutionality. 
It is quite safe to conclude that when the Democrats allege a bill 
to be unconstitutional the Supreme Court will decide the other 
way. Why do they say this bill is unconstitutional? Because 
they claim that this island is a part of the United States and the 
people there all citizens, just as much as you or I, and therefore 
no tariff duties can be imposed upon their products. How did 
this island become a t of the United States? Through the war 
with Spain the island was ceded to our country. Does this make 
it a part of the United States in the sense that Washington is a 

thereof? I think not. This island is the property of the 
nited States; it belongs to the United States just as a military 
site or a public building belongs to the United States. 

This country is a nation itself, an entity above and beyond its 
component parts, As an individual nation it is supreme—impe- 
rial, if you please. In its relations to and with other nations it is 
controlled only by international laws. and its own sense of right 
is reflected by itsconstituent parts. In its relation to the individ- 
uals that compose it, it is limited by the restrictions that those 
individuals have themselves imp It can own property, sell 
and dispose of it without restraint. This island belongs to the 
United States, bnt has not yet been taken into it, and until this is 
done the United States can control it as it sees fit. If this be not 
so, then this country is not a nation; it is not a sovereign, and that 
great instrument, the Constitution, instead of being the palladium 
of our liberties, is our dealiest enemy. We dare not resent an 
insult, because the fruits of victory may be the seeds of death. 

No; asa nation, we are supreme. We can control this island 
as we see fit, and we can take these people in as citizens whenever 
we elect todoso, That we will do this when they are fit to be- 
come citizens I have no doubt. We area just people; we will con- 
tinue to be so. We can safely trust ourselves to care for these 
people. We will assist them, direct them, educate them, and, 
when worthy, citizenize them. Icare not to argue the constitu- 
tionality of this measure; I have no doubt of its constitutionality. 

But they say. Wherever the flag goes the Constitution goes, 
and all over whom the flag floats are citizens.” Is this so? As I 
have said before, the flag floats over the Yakima Indian Reserva- 


tion, near my home, containing from 1,200 to 2,000 Indians, Are 
they citizens? No! At least we do not treat them as such. If 
this contention is correct, then they are entitled to citizenship; 
are citizens now and have been for years and years, and our na- 
tion has been guilty of a most grievous crime against them. No 
one contends, however, that they are citizens. If they are not 
citizens and we are not willing to give them citizenship, why 
should we give citizenship to those in Puerto Rico who are but 
little if any better than our Indians? We must face these condi- 
tions as we find them and not as we would have them. Law good 
for a child may not be good for a man. 

lt is objected to this measure that it is unjust, inhuman, and 
oppressive. Is this so? I think not. I believe that a simple in- 
spection of the bill itself will show that this is not the case. 

The following is the bill as it was passed by the House of 
resentatives, and I ask everyone who reads this bill to read it 
carefully: 

An act temporarily to provide revenues for the relief of the island of Puerto 
Rico, and for other purposes. 


Whereas the people of Puerto Rico have been deprived of markets for a 
large portion of their products, ana have lost property and crops by severe 
and unusual storms, N Pay are impoverished and are unable to pay 
ao 8 te for their schools, their roads, 

ereas temporary revenue is necessary for ei 
and ther internal improvements, and the administration of their govern- 
ment: Now, therefore, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House Song wen gan of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That act shall apply 
island of Puer! of the 


east of the 5 meridian of longitude west of Green- 
was ceded to the United States by the Government of S. 
concluded April II, 189; and the name Puerto Rico, as used in this 
act, be held to include not only the island of that name, but all the ad- 
sero. Tht on and atv tho passage of this ack the same tarts, customs 
SEC. on an o passage © same 

shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles imported into 
Puerto Rico from ports other than those of the United States which are re- 


8 law to be collected upon articles imported into the United States 
m foreign countries. 


be entered at the several ports of aer Spon pay- 


countries; 
manu- 
facture coming into the United States, and withdrawn for consumption or 
sale upon the payment of a tax equal to the internal- revenue tax imposed in 
the United States upon the like articles of merchandise of domestic manu- 
facture; such be paid by internal-revenne 3 or stamps to be 
urchased and provided by the Commissioner of Inter Revenue, and to 
procured from the collector of internal revenue at or most convenient to 
the port of entry of said merchandise in the United States, and to be affixed 
under such tions as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe; and on all a 
of merchandise of United States manufacture coming into Puerto Rico, in 
addition to the duty above provided, upon paroan of a tax equal in rate and 
amount to the internal-revenue tax imposed in Puerto Rico upon the like 
articles of Puerto Rican manufacture. 

Sec. 4. That the duties collected in Puerto Rico in pursuance of this act. 
less the cost of co! the same, and the gross amount of all collections of 
duties and taxes in the United States upon cles of mere ise coming 

rom Puerto Rico, not be covered into the general fund of the Treasury, 
but shall be held as a separate fund, and shall be placed at the disposal of the 
of Puerto Rico until 


to be used 1 — the government and benefit 


present need 
ne in force after the Ist day of March, 1902. 


Is there any injustice in this bill? Is it not by its very terms a 
most generous measure? It levies duties upon articles imported 
from Puerto Rico into this country and upon articles taken from 
this country to Puerto Rico; but what becomes of those duties? 
Do they go into our Treasury for our benefit? No! Every cent 
that is collected over and above the cost of collection is used for 
the benefit of the people of Puerto Rico. Is there any injustice 
in that? Is this an outrage upon the Puerto Ricans? If so, in 
what way? 

In framing this bill the Republican party had to take into con- 
sideration the condition of the people of Puerto Rico. We were 
confronted with new conditions. e must have new legislation. 
It must be suited to the people, their needs and conditions, men- 
tal, physical, and financial. The Republican party must bear the 
responsibility. We must propose and enact the legislation. The 
Democrats will do nothing but criticise and oppose. This they 
have always done. It is easy to do. We may make mistakes, but 
we will do something. They will do nothing. We have proposed 
this legislation, we will enact it, and we will justify it. 

This legislation is for the benefitof the Puerto Ricans. Inwhat 
condition are they? When the war with Spain closed their prod- 
ucts were shut out of Spain and Cuba. Our tariff laws have 
been continued in force against them. ‘hey have had no markets 
for their products, On August 8, 1899, a terrible hurricaneswept 
over the island. It destroyed their coffee crop and did an im- 
mense amount of damage to their other property. Tie loss of 
their markets and this damage to thecrops haye caused great suf- 
fering and distress throughout the island. Without markets, 
with houses demolished. and crops destroyed, poverty and distress 
stalk through the island, and the misery and desolation is simply 
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indescribable. What do they need? They need markets and 
revenues. Markets for their products will bring prosperity to the 
home. They will furnish labor for theidle. With this will come 
food to the starving and clothing for the naked. With revenues 
will come a civil government, roads will be repaired, and school- 
houses will be constructed. 

Thus the objects of this bill are twofold—first, to provide reve- 
nue, and, second, to provide a market. A revenue to defray the 

of the government of Puerto Rico, to construct roads, 
to build schoolhouses, and other necessary improvements, and a 
market for their products, so as to bring prosperity to the inhab- 
itants of the island. 

How can these changes be best accomplished? That is the ques- 
tion that this legislation was enacted to answer. 

Those who oppone the bill do so mostly because the President, 
the Secretary of War, and General Davis all recommended free 
trade with the island. No one has a higher regard for their opin- 
ions than I have. They, however, are not infallible. Their judg- 
ment is not unerring. It is not unusual for Congress to go con- 
trary to a President's desires. He may be sometimes right and 
ey: wrong. They may be sometimes right and he wrong. How 
seldom do the Democrats think him right. That is one sign that 
he may be wrong. 

Let us see just what General Davis did recommend. He did 
not recommend free trade alone. He realized that in addition to 
markets for their products they must have revenues, On page 9 
of his report of September 5, 1899, he says: 

Freo trade with the United States would, however, deplete the revenues, 
and if such a measure should be ö all the custom-house col- 
lections would of necessity inure to the United States Treasury. Then the 
island would have no source of income save internal taxation. and from this 
—.— little could be expected until the industrial recuperation became gen- 
eral, Deficits would ensue for two or three years. 

It is not easy to state more than approximately the probable cost of the 


civil government, but unless public works on present scale were ded 
A 0 estou expenditures largely curtailed the total would not fall below 


Again he says: 
But 3 trade with the United States and all customs receipts 
dropped from the insular treasury, the situation would be something like 


this, reliance being placed solely on internal revenue: 


Total deficit for three years, $2,250,000. 
And now this is his other “Ye hima in addition to free trade, 
and I beg you to note it carefully: 


Therefore it is that the island would be obli; 
2 of government until such time as the 


d equal the outgo. 

Money would have to be borrowed! Think of Democrats advo- 
cating the 8 of money! This has been their nightmare 
for years, and yet they want this island that has not a dollar of 
indebtedness to start out at once to . 

With free trade there would be deficits. That is truly Demo- 
cratic, and may be the reason why they want it so badly. They 
thrive on deficits. The Republicans usually guard against these, 
however, and they have done just what General Davis thought 
would be done. A scheme has been worked out for bridging 
over this period” of deficits which would exist under free trade 
with the island. We do not want this island to borrow money, 
but we do want it to have markets and revenues. We want indi- 
vidual property and roads repaired and schools built and other 
in improvements that are so 8 needed. y 

How could this be done best? By free trade and borrowing 
money, by free trade and high internal-revenue taxation, or by a 
system of indirect taxation with practical free trade? Borrowin 
would not be thought of fora moment, even though recommende 
by General Davis. In the present condition of the People internal 
revenue would be most offensive and oppressive. e, in our 
prosperity, do not like the internal or “infernal” (as it is some- 
times called) taxation. Hardly a day passes that I do not receive 
a resolution or memorial or request asking for the removal of 
some of ourinternal taxes, Wedonotlikethem. They hit every- 
one, rich and poor, and it has only been a short time since our 
Democratic friends were talking themselves hoarse about the iniq- 
nities of our internal taxes,and now they want this system used 
against the poor Puerto Ricans. How long since they were con- 
demning them in their platforms as war taxes and demanding 
their repeal? They forget the past in their haste to make party 
capital for the present. 

his bill accomplishes both objects. It puts the rate of dutyso 
low as to make practically free trade between the island and our- 


to borrow to carry on the 
come from internal revenue 


selves. At the same time it raises a fair amount of revenne that 
can be used in the needed improvements on the island. This rey- 
enue is paid by those who can afford to payit. Thisis one beauty 
of this system. The men who have products to export to this 
country can afford to pay a slight duty. 

Who are they? > 

Not the laborers, not the small farmers, but the merchants who 
have taken these products in payment of debts. I say, let these 
men pay the taxes instead of the poor and starving. That is what 
this bill requires. It is practically free trade. The tariff is so 
low thatit gives them a great advantage over others. Remember, 
the tariff is not a 15 per cent tariff, but is 15 per cent of the pres- 
ent tariff. Their principal products are tobacco and sugar, upon 
which a duty is paid. 

We import great quantities of each—far more than we produce. 
In 1888 we imported 2,700,284,282 pounds of sugar and in 1897 
4,918,905,733 pounds, From Puerto Rico in 1888 we imported 
115,653,809 pounds of sugar and in 1897, 86,607,317 pounds. So that 
after buying all of Puerto Rico’s product we must still buy a 
much greater quantity from the rest of the world. If, for exam- 
ple, the duty on sugar under the Dingley law is $1.60 per hundred 
pounds, under this bill the Puerto Rican will have to pay a duty 
of 24 cents per hundred, while the German importer will have to 
pay $1.60. With such an advantage, why can not the Puerto Ri- 
cans more than compete with the rest of the world? Why does 
not this give him onr market to the extent of his product and 
leave him almost all the profit on his products? I confess that 
1 so stupid that I can not see why this is not practically free 

le. 

We are told that it is a breach of faith. And why? Because 
General Miles told these people that they would have all the im- 
munities of American citizens. Did that mean that they would 
be free from taxation? Did that mean they would not have tocon- 
tribute toward improving the island Surely not. But that is all 
ony are required to do’by this act. 

eare told that the act is unjust to the Puerto Ricans, In 
God's name, how? The well-to-do pay the tax, and the whole 
amount, save collection charges, goes back to them to defray the 
— of the government and for n improvements. If 
this be unjust, what is our treatment of the people of Alaska? 
They are taxed as the Democrats would tax Puerto Rico. Every- 
body but the barber and preacher is taxed for engaging in honest 
work, and the money is paid into the National Treasury, and but 
little of it ever goes back to them. There is no weeping for them. 
No indignation is aroused for them. No thunderbolts of wrath 
are hurled at the truly “infernal ” law under which they live. If 
this act is unjust, what term shall be applied to the Alaskan law? 

But they gs is for the benefit of the sugar trust and the to- 
bacco trust. No legislation can be enac now but there is an 
octopus in it or toit. They are floating around here as thick as 
mosquitoes about a swamp on a summer evening. Our Demo- 
cratic friends eat them raw, fried, on the half shell, and ever 
other way three and four times a day. They see them by night an 
by 8 and sleeping. 

Is act for the benefit of the trusts? 

The importation of sugar and tobacco from Puerto Rico will 
not affect the price of either in this country, because the demand 
is much greater than they can supply. If the trusts own the sugar 
and tobacco, they will sell it for the same after the passage of this 
law as before, there were free trade, all the tariff would be 
clear gain. If some tariff is left on, it is a clear loss over free 
trade, so that our Democratic friends are like the thief who hol- 
lowed ‘Stop thief!” While they ‘‘chew up” the trusts in their 
wrath, they advocate a policy most profitable to the trusts. Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel.” 

There are about 3,000,000 pounds of sugar and thousands of 

ounds of tobacco in Puerto Rico waiting to come to the United 

tates with free trade. Who owns this? Not the poor, starving 
people, but the wealthier class. Do you not think it a good plan 
to make them pay a little toward good government? Do you not 
think it a good idea to clip the toes of this octopus just a little bit? 
I would not be surprised if you do not think the tariff should be 
higher than it is. I will say frankly that the more I learn of the 
character, condition, and needs of these people the more I am 
convinced of the justice and wisdom of this measure. 

Our Government will be just what our people make it. As long 
as we are a just, humane, and liberty-loving people, so long wil 
our Government be just. humane, and dedicated to the principles 
of freedom. We Republicans are just as humane as you Demo- 
crats, We love liberty just as much as you do. Our history has 
been just as true to freedom and liberty as yours. There is no 
more danger of our going astray than there is that you will go 
astray. These fears, croakings, and evil forebodings have been 
made ever since our Government was founded, and, I suppose, 
will continue as long as we have two parties. You ease your 
minds in this way. It makes you feel better, I suppose. It was 
so in Washington's time. Yon called him adespot; you said that 
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he, who had elevated liberty, was going to strike her down. Our 
nation was to become a despotism. But it did not; nor will it 
now. We will goright along treating our new territories with 
all the justice and humanity for which we are noted. 

Two-thirds of your anxiety is for political effect. You are en- 
deayoring to strike some popular cord. You are trying to draw 
the people off after strange gods.” You do not care for the 
Puerto Ricans nearly so much as you do for your party. Were 
we to take all the money we have already collected and turn it 
over to them you would oppose it, 

You can not deceive the people more than once. You deceived 
many in 1896, but they will be on their rd now. They know 
what justice is and they know whatinjusticeis. When they brush 
aside your denunciations and see the purposes and objects of this 
bill, they will see itssuperlative justice and will be amazed at your 
mendacity. I will be much surprised if they are not indignant at 
your audacious attempts to deceive them and the nearness that 
yon came to success, 

With a due regard for the habits, customs, conditions, and char- 
acter of the new propia and possessions placed in our charge, this 
nation will legislate for them in justice, humanity, and wisdom, 


Aldrich vs. Robbins. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GASTON A. ROBBINS, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 6, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Wil- 
= F. Aldrich st Gaston A. Robbins, from the Fourth district of Ala- 
ma— 


Mr. ROBBINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not expect to take part in this debate until 
the message came that Judge Fox, a member of the committee in 
charge of the case, could not be present. This unfortunate cir- 
cumstance forces me into the argument; and I undertake to 
eg in plain words upon the merits of the case, and in behalf of 

e people whom I have the honor to represent. 

Moreover, I undertake to confine my remarks to the law and the 
facts of this particular case. It is admitted that the House is not 
bound by its decisions in former cases; but I contend that this is 
a judicial proceeding, requiring that the statutes of the United 
States relating to contested-election cases be enforced; that the 
unbroken line of decisions of this House be reaffirmed; and that 
the established rules of evidence be applied, Strike from the rec- 
ord all illegal, irrelevant, and immaterial testimony. Let the de- 
cision rest upon the evidence of record in the case under consid- 
eration. Find who received a majority of the votes cast, and as 
impartial and nonpartisan judges declare the result. Without an 
election by the people I do not want a seat in Con 4 

Sirs, you are a court by virtue of that clause of the Constitution 
which declares that ‘each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its own members”—a court of orig- 
inal and final jurisdiction over both the law and facts. Eac 
meinber sorup judicially must find the facts and decide the law, 
and by vote of the majority a verdict is rendered. 

The main statutes applicable to such cases are, Revised Statutes, 
section 105: 

Whenever any person intends to contest an election of any member of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, he shall, within thirty 
daysatter the result of such election shall ave been determined by the 
efficers or board of canvassers authorized by law to determine the same, give 
notice in writing to the member whose seat he designs to contest, of his in- 
tention to contest the same, and in such notice shall specify particularly the 
grounds upon which he relies in the contest. 

And section 121: 

The testimony to be taken by either party to the contest shall be confined to 
the proof or disproof of the facts alleged or denied in the notice and answer. 

The decisions of the House relating to the notice of contest uni- 
formly hold that the allegations contained in the notice must 
specify the number of votes cast, for whom poned, where and 
when polled. It must appear from the face of the notice that the 
contestant was elected, and the facts must be stated in such a 
way, if admitted by the contestee, it would appear, not as a mat- 
ter of argument, but as a matter of fact, that the contestant re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast. (Paine on Elections, section 
824; McCrary’s Law of Elections; Brightly’s Leading Cases, sec- 


tion 334; Mann vs. Cassiday; 1 Brewster, 11; Thobe vs. Carlisle, 
Mobley’s Digest, 525.) 

_ Examine the notice of contest in this case, and test the allega- 
tions which it contains by the statutes and these decisions. As to 


the contested 


recincts, the averment is that the contestant re- 
ceived **more” votes and the contestee ‘‘less” votes than were 
allowed; and the notice nowhere states the number of votes re- 
ceived by each candidate at the several precincts, or the total num- 
ber of votes received by each candidate, and does not state that 
the contestant received a majority of the votes cast. Like the 


plaintiff who into court with a summons and complaint, 
alleging that the defendant is indebted to him, and fails to state 
the amount of the alleged indebtedness. : 

By enforcing these statutes and applying the decisions you will 
obstruct the dishonest contestant in beginning such proceedings, 
and discourage frivolous and farcical contests. Proceeding fur- 
ther with an analysis of the notice in this case, I call attention to 
the allegations made by the contestant as to River and Pine Flat 
precincts. Respecting the election in each of these precincts his 
charges are repeated in the same words, to wit: 

‘There was no election held on the 8th day of November, 1898. I claim and 
charge that this failure and omission to hold an election was with the fraud- 
ulent intent on the part of the officers appointed to hold said election, who 
were your partisan friends, allies, and supporters, to deprive the qualified 
electors of said precincts of an opportunity to cast their ballots at said elec 
tion; and I further charge and c that I was, by said fraudulent action on 
the part of your said partisan officers of said election, deprived of a majority 
of not less t 273 votes at River precinct, and of a majority of not less than 
91 votes at Pine Flat precinct. - 

Serious charge, indeed, if true, and vilely wicked, if false, Ex- 
amine the election law of Alabama, and the testimony offered by 
both the contestant and the contestee, and see whether or not 
these charges were honestly and truthfully made: 

Code of Alabama, section 1501: If there should be no inspector or 2 
officer present by the hour of 8, at any polling place, then any three qualifi 
electors who are entitled by law to vote at t polling place in the election, 
then to be held, may open the polls and act as inspectors during the election. 

The charge is that the fraudulent conduct on the part of those 
appointed as officers of the election, in omitting to hold an elec- 
tion, deprived him of a majority of not less than 273 votes in River, 
and of a majority of not less than 91 votes in Pine Flat precinct; 
and the contestant comes before this House, as may be seen by 
referring to contestant's brief, pages 55 and 56, and claims a major- 
ity of 278 votes in River, and a majority of 91 votes in Pine Flat 
precinct. Are the charges sustained by the testimony? Where 
in the record is the proof? Turn to the testimony respecting these 
charges; and first, to the testimony introduced by the contestant 
himself. G. B. Dean (Record, page 893), contestant’s campaign 
manager, appears as a witness in behalf of the contestant and says: 

On one of my trips to Dallas County the week before the election I wasin- 
formed that there were some cases of smallpox in River, Pine Flat, and some 
other W beats. Thinking it possible that an election might not be 
held in Pine Flat and River beats, where I had instructed the full strength of 
the vote to be cast, I ed an order for the Republican vote to be cast in 
Cahaba beat, where I had previously ordered it suppressed. 

This testimony was brought out in the time allowed for takin, 
rebuttal testimony only, and after the contestee had introdu 
the quarantine proclamation about smallpox in these precincts. 
This witness is the same person who served the notice of contest, 
and who, together with the contestant, served the amended notice 
upon the contestee. Both the original and the amended notice 
are signed by the contestant in his own handwriting. 

Next turn to the testimony offered by the contestee respecting 
these charges. Dr. B. B. Rogan (Record, page 700) testifies that 
smallpox prevailed in the fall of 1898 in River and Pine Flat pre- 
cincts; he was secretary of the board of health of Dallas County, 
and attaches to his testimony as Exhibit A (Record, 701) the 
quarantine proclamation of the board of health, which is in the 
following words: 

Whereas there has been for several months an outbreak of smallpox in the 
if recite Thee top city of. ima marantine against all persons in River, 
Pine Fiat, ‘and King's beats who shall not show evidence of successful vacci. 


nation, 
JOHN A. MoKINNON, M. D., 
Presid 


lent. 
B. B. ROGAN, M. D., 
Secretary pro tempore. 
Mr. MANN. Ifit will not interrupt the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, I would like to ask him a question. 
Mr. ROBBINS. Certainly. 
Mr. MANN, What is the date of that quarantine? 
Mr. ROBBINS. That quarantine proclamation is dated about 
the 1st of December, 1898. Hear it again: 


Whereas there has been for several months an outbreak of smallpox. 


Jam glad the gentleman from Illinois called my attention to 
the date. Turn to the testimony of Will Gordon, on page 702 of 
the record. He testifies that he lived in Pine Flat precinct, and 
that smallpox was raging there at the time of the election, and had 
been for fourteen months, and they had steppes the churches up.” 

The statute Bs ah that the testimony shall be confined to the 
proar or disproof of the facts alleged or denied. But this law 

oes not ang aes that the contestant shall make an allegation 
and disproveit himself, Answer, is it honest tomake suchcharges 


neers honorable men, and after the quarantine proclamation is 
ered in evidence say: The week before the election I was in- 
formed that there were some cases of small in River, Pine 
Flat. and some other adjoining beats. Thi it ble that 
an election might not be held in Pine Flat and River beats, where 
I had instructed the full strength of the vote to be cast, I issued 

an order for the Republican vote to be cast in Cahaba beat, where 
I Thad previously ordered it suppressed?” 

This analysis of the allegations contained in the notice of con- 
test is made fgr the purpose of demonstrating the falsity and dis- 
honesty of the charges made by the contestant. Ido the majority 
of the committee the justice to say that they do not allow either 
ma any votes from these precincts, 


The contestant alleges that he did not have full representation 
at the polls in the appointment of oe officers of the election, and 
I proceed to discuss this charge under the law and facts, 


Code of Alabama, section 1588: The judge of probate, sheriff, clerk of the 
circuit court, or any two of them must, at least thirty days, betore the hold- 
ing of any election in their county, sppoint three ae en e ‘or each pve’ 


voting, two of whom shall be members of opposing poli iie alali be 
tion b © and one returning ee for each precinct; and oo be the duty 
of the — to notify such inspectors and returning officers of their a; 


tmen 
BEC. 181 Upon opening the polls the inspectors must appoint twoor cg 
markers or eet for illiterate and disabled electors, one from each of 
the tical parties who may have candidates to be voted for at the 
Bach of whom must bo a person, 8 
and the inspectors, or any two of them, shall, in like manner from time to 
time as uften as may necessary to give every illiterate elector and every 
physically disabled 5 an op page Ai — 590 Mor ap nt a marker who 
be selected as provided for rat two. 
nee og 1595, Clerks and . zoa 
krevende ber the epkea r e e ct, who may —— 


. 
1 


TY ea to bo voted for at thee listo 
each have rch age yp 
than ten in each precinct, to 
markers. If no lists are furnished, 
political 


F. + clerks and 
markers from opposing parties. ; 


The contestant proceeded under a misapprehension of the law 
3 the appointing board with a list of to be ap- 
Tag tot tors. He makes an effort to apply the law relat- 

to the appointment of clerks and markers to the n aypoinbnens 
Sec 5 no pronao of law pe ane g for such 
ing- eactof appointing inspectors of ion is a 
prose one and not a ministerial act. It is the duty of the ap- 
panung board to know from their own 33 or by P 7 — 
ught before them, that the appointed 18 aia 
sess the statutory qualifications. (Taylor vs. Kolb. 5 
Supreme Court Reports, 18.8 603; United States vs. Paxton, 40 
= eral 5 page 136; United States vs. Chairs, 40 Federal 


rter, page 

e state is i perfecty clear as to the right of each candidate, 
or the constitat uthorities of each political party, to suggest a a 
list of names of not less than six nor more than ten persons to 
appointed as clerks and markers. The testimony shows that the 
controversy was not about the appointment of clerks and markers, 
These were appointed for each candidate wherever a list was pre- 
sented in due form. 

Mention is only made about the appointment of a clerk from 
the contestant’s list for the kale de e eee Se and the testimony of In- 
spector R. D. Walker full ibes the circumstances of the 

intment of clerks hay markers for the city of Selma pre- 
cinct. He testifies that at the time the list was presented to the 
inspectors a request was made for the appointment of O. O. Moore 
as marker; that nothing was said about the ee e of a 
clerk; that other persons whose names were on 
by the supporters of the contestant were not present, and that the 
opening of the polls was delayed until a clerk could be sent for 
in the business part of the city. 

Again, réferring to the notice of contest and the contestant's 

charge that he was not allowed representation in the appointment 


ot inspectors, he alleges that out of 31 precincts in Dallas County” 


he 2 denied representation in 15 precincts. 

Mr. MAN N. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Certainly; anything you wish to ask, 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SHatruc). Does the gentle- 
man from Alabama aa to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. ROBBIN * do. 
y statement was that there were 11. 


ment, 

Mr. MANN. I misunderstood you, 

Mr. ROBBINS. I was analyzing the nol notice of contest and call- 
ing attention to its falsity. egation is, as appears in the 
record, that the contestant did not have representation in 15 p 
cincts "of Dallas County. The list of persons su 
contestant for a tment as isin 
a list of those who were appointed by the board. By comparing 
the names on these lists it will be seen that the identical persons 
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suggested by the contestant zee appointed in 20 out of 31 pre- 
cimeta, As to ne —— where the board did not appoint the 

5 I read the testimony of two members of the 
aea 


G. Wood testifies as follows: 


cid thea ting board met how were the inspectors ä 
2 3 the nik hey eh Mr. onk; a So sand myse —— up in 
court. xoom of and appoin ree inspectors an 
turning officer for Dallas pose rhe othe — ns 


thecounty. Thenames of theseinspectors 

and returning officers were taken for the 5 from the lists the list 

ut in person ae the Democrats also had a list in. Some were selected 

list, ahd 8 some from neither. 

Q. Siow was the list or record of those who were a ted inspectors for 
e various precincts by the board made out, aud to whom then delivered? 

A. Before the — of the board a blank list of the several precincts in 

the county was made Mr. Milhous, I think, ou which was a column for in- 

and a column for returning bi “ene The ——. begun at sg 


H 


agreed upon by the board for any 

8 Mr. Milhons wrote the same on the said car . per so pre- 

pared in blank. When the appointments were con ee — was 
and bate 8 and the —.— was 

Land the clerk Pm- 


ciall: had nothin urther to do with it, as the ‘diy < of no’ and sum- 
ae pas aenor She ; and I k, therefore, that the 
opt 
. J. H. wen testifies as follows: 
Q. Were you present at a meeting of the 2 when the inspectors were 


appointed tool to hold the 2 election for November, 1898 
pot) was. 8 at that meeting? 
robate judge, circuit ———— and myse: 
&. we oe Ape o up that da 
be officer for Coun! 
ag —— r? 


A. There was; also a deputy sheriff for each 
gr To vies was that original list given by 


Ades inspectors and return- 
to hold the election for Con- 


recinct. 
board? 


2 What was served on them 
The notice of their Steen as i returning officers, and 
3 A printed form was served a each one of them separately. 
af board made out a list of the appointments. It was within 
the time appointed 


2, Gr not you notify each one of the persons appointed of their ap- 
6 Ys I had it done by er 
How was it done? 


I make out regular slips for that purpose; I made them out myself. 
Q How were they notif 5 it? 
. 
C 
en appo as re ng officers, an 
de ap bgt A printed form was served on each one of them separately. 
5 t what time were ed? 


A. About two or three w 

Q. Was or not be oyna ot t names furnished the a 8 from which 
they were reques: psig Rees ekg h by the 

A. [don't ond that it was f but I 
. a 8 


“Se Whe, wasit — vou the Ust: 


George 
Q. Wers or not any number ot 8 appointed by che board from the 
list furnished by George R. Mason? by 
A. There were. 
8 If you remember, state cer get how many were appointed from that list. 
ee between 18 and 22. p 
you or not have any conversation with Mr. George R. Mason after 
82 8 von athe list in reference to not appointing certain persons who were 
8 on that list? 


Q State what he said to you. 
One of the appointments was a city appointment—J. E. Golson. 
said he would not serve. I had this list several days before the N Be 
and Lnotified him Golson said he would not serve and asked him to namo 
some man in his place that he wanted in the city. I also tried 8 him to 
take the place. He positively declined, and that if Golson would not 
serve he bad nobody to recommend. 
2 wan 1 — met and appointed Golson? 
es, sir, 

Q. Did you have any other . with Mr. Mason before the board 

ag. ‘about appointing inspectors 


. State what was said in that conversation. 
fe ta about a o Deero; Smith, in Valley Creek. 


what was said. 
Q- a T told him Smith had been a fractious person about the polls in other 
8 asked him to name some other person; that he was a disagree- 


"Wat did he sa 
7 I went on to tell! him that in a previous election he had sworn to a great 
falsehoods, 1 tn him to name some other party in his place. 


he did. Then we had u conversation about Dr. Tom Sellers, 


State the substance of that conversation. 
I notified him that Mr. Sell 


ers said he would notserve. He said that h 
would see him and let me know before the board met. He said that after his 
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agreed to serve. I believe there was some- 
thing said b; wipe wee Lexington beat. I 


conversation with Sellers he had 


to 

one in the of J. Johnson, on the grounds that there was a 
deal of fi gin that bent against him. I don't remember what his reply to 
me was about Gilbert Johnson. 

Q. pa you oR not know Jordan Hatcher, of Orrville beat? 

Ido no 
2 Do you or not know J. H. Brown, of River beat? 
S ¢ I do not. 


2 De yua or not know J. S. Jones, of Carlowville beat? 
on 

thee Did or not, of your knowledge, the other members of the board know 

em? 

A. Not of my own knowledge. 

Q. Was or not every man requested by Mr. Aldrich to be appointed in- 
8 toz: appointed unless there was objections to them? 

Les. 


I submit this testimony, and you here have a full account of the 
proceedings of the appointing board in making these appoint- 
ments. After this testimony was introduced by the contestee as 
to the appointment of inspectors, the contestant offered no testi- 
mony in rebuttal; and after the sheriff said that he did not know 
some of the persons asked for by the contestant he introduced no 
testimony establishing the identity or residence of those who were 
not appointed, or that they possessed the statutory qualifications, 

The contestant says that he addressed a letter to the judge of 
probate and requested that he be furnished a list of the persons 
who had been appointed inspectors. Judge Wood testifies that 
the list of appointees was turned over to the sheriff, and Sheriff 
Lumpkin testifies that he took charge of the list and had the in- 
ppectors served with notice of their appointment. This informa- 

on was furnished to G. R. Mason, contestant's m: for Dal- 
las County, as is shown by the conversation between the sheriff 
and Mason. Moreover, there are several letters in evidence writ- 
ten by Mason, dated in October before the election, in which he 
gives the names of some of the persons who had been appointed 
asi tors. 


Do you or not know Samuel D. Mitcholl, of Cahaba beat? 
Ido not. 


~ 


In this campaign the contestant adopted the policy of request- 
ing the colored voters in Dallas County to remain away from the 
polls. Letters were written and messages sent to the supporters 
of the contestant requesting them not to vote in Dallas County. 

I read one of these letters: 

BELMA, ALA., October 25, 1898, 


My DEAR Sin: You su Jim Richardson as a suitable man to repre- 
sent Mr. Aldrich’s interest in election, and he has been appointed inspector. 
Please say to Jim itis the desire ot Mr. Aldrich that the colored people 


turday; I think Mr. A. will be Here. 

You know i are allowed to vote, nine out of ten will vote the Re- 
publican ticket, and if Mr. Ald is willing to risk his chances with white 
voters Mr. Rob ought to. ` 

` Please attend to this matter, and oblige, 
Yours, truly, G. R. MASON. 


Col. A. J. MARTIN, Martin Station, Ala. 


Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. ROBBINS, Of course I will. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. Was there any answer given by 
Mr. Richardson to the letter in evidence? 

Mr. ROBBINS. This letter was written by G. R. Mason and 
addressed to Col. A. J. Martin, who was to communicate its con- 
tents to Jim Richardson. I have read the letter as it appears in 
evidence, and I hope the gentleman from Illinois will investigate 
for himself the main points, at least, of the case. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. Is it admitted by the majority that 
Mr. Richardson is a friend of the contestant? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Les. sir. Heacted as an inspector at Martin's 
precinct. He was appointed as such upon the request of the con- 
testant. He appears as a witness and testifies that he voted for 
the contestant and that the election was honestly held. After 
these letters were introduced in evidence by the contestee the 
contestant offered, in the time allowed for taking testimony in 
rebuttal only, the testimony of G. B. Dean as to orders that 
he issued to the supporters of the contestant. i 

Dean testified that he ordered them to vote ın 11 precincts, 
and not to vote in the ining 20 precincts. But, in fact it, 
was generally understood in all the precincts of Dallas County 
that the supporters of the contestant were not to vote. William 
T. Cook testified that Mason came to his place and stated that he 
was going through certain precincts for the purpose of instruct- 
ing contestant's supporters not to vote; Cæsar Foster, one of con- 
testant’s rs, testified that he sent such instructions to cer- 
tain precincts in the southern portion of the county; and several 
other witnesses testified that the request for his supporters not to 
vote was common knowledge in the precincts of their residence. 

A table of the census of 1890 of the six counties composing the 


Fourth ional district of Alabama is copied in the report 
submitted by the majority, and attention is there directed to the 
relative voting strength of the white and colored population re- 
siding nine years ago in Dallas County. This is the basis of an 
attack against the correctness of the official returns, and is also 
made the basis of aclaim that the contestant received or would 
have received, under other conditions, the votes of the colored 
electors, 

This anomalous position and inconsistent claim are answered 
by the evidence, admitted to be true. that the contestant requested 
the colored voters to remain away from the polls, and by the tes- 
timony of several hundred colored voters who yoluntarily ap- 
peared as witnesses and testified that they voted for the con- 
testee. The report submitted by the majority and the es 
submitted by the minority of the committee agree in finding 
that the official returns are correct throughout the district, ex- 
cepting ten precincts in Dalias County; therefore further discus- 
sion may be confined to these ten contested precincts. 

Cahaba.—According to the findings of the majority of the com- 
mittee the official returns from this precinct are rejected, and 163 
votes are counted for Aldrich and 8 votes for Robbins. This is 
an error, and the majority must have overlooked or ignored the 
correction of the testimony upon which it is based. P. Ulmer 
alone testifies to these figures, which are accepted by the majority. 
On page 161 of the record he says: I was ticket marker on the 
day of election, and marked 123 tickets for Mr. Aldrich, and my 
recollection is that 40 or 50 colored men voted there that day who 
marked their own tickets.” P. Ulmer was recalled as a witness, 
and on page 742 of the record he says: 

2 Son you examined at Stanton by the contestant? 


es, Sir. 
y wis. if any, official position did you hold at Cahaba last November? 
- Marker, 
Q. Do Ae or not remember how many tickets you marked that day for 
Mr, Aldrich? $ 


A. I don't know how niany there were. 
2 2 8 not keep any memorandum that day? 
not. 
S a many tickets did you testify to marking for Mr. Aldrich when at 
‘on? 
A. I think it was 122 or 123. 


N did you say then that you marked 123 for Aldrich? 
(Counsel for contestant objects to this question and moves to exclude the 
A. Green ask me how many there were, and I told him I did not know; 
that 7 got ten up a list after the contest and had left the list at home. 
Was 
It is. 
What did Green then say to you, if anything? 
some hundred odd. and he then said. You can just sav 12: 
Q. Did you or not keep account on the day of the election how many you 
Q. When did you get up that list you mentioned? 
A. About two w ter the election. 


answer, for it calls for the reason of the witness and not the facts. 
that Green Kornegie that you speak of? 
2 He ask me did I have any idea how many there ee and I told him 
mA. I did not; I did not have time. 
Q. Was it from that list that you got up that you based your estimate 


This count is obtained by adding 123, the number of tickets that 
Ulmer first said he marked for Mr. Aldrich, and 40, the number 
of colored men whom he thought could mark their own tickets, 
and the 8 votes for Robbins, making the total number of votes 171. 
The official poll list is found on page 252 of the record, and con- 
tains the names of 182 electors who voted at Cahaba for a member 
of Congress. The official returns, Aldrich 54 and Robbins 127, 
are sustained by the testimony of other witnesses, including the 
officers of the election. Deduct the figures which are withdrawn 
by Ulmer, reinstate the official count of the votes cast at Cahaba 
precinct, and grant all other findings of the majority, for the sake 
of this calculation, and the result is a majority for the coutestee 
mm the district. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. May lask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois, In this last computation that you 
make, do you allow to the contestant all the votes counted for him 
by the majority of the committee? 

Mr. ROBBINS. All. excepting Cahaba precinct. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. And you arrive at a majority for 
the contestee by amending the returns in that one precinct? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes, sir; and unless that is done the count of 
the votes of Cahaba precinct will rest upon the testimony of 
Ulmer, which he has withdrawn. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Allow me a moment. if you please. The offi- 
cial return, as I remember, from this precinct—I will give the fig- 
ures in a moment, 

Mr. MANN. I will assist the gentleman. The return was, for 
Aldrich 54, for Robbins 127, 

Mr. BAR Iam obliged to the gentleman. I want to 
be accurate, and I would have found the figures in a moment. 
The return is, for Aldrich 54, for Robbins 127. The majority of 
the committee, upon the testimony of P, Ulmer, changes the return 
so as to give Aldrich 163 and Robbins 8, Now, if the testimony 


; 
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of this witness is discarded and the return permitted to stand, the 
result must be 22 in favor of the contestee, r 

Valley Creek.—The officers of the election appear as witnesses 
and sustain the correctness of the official count and the truthful- 
ness of the returns. Among them was an inspector who the con- 
testant introduced as a witness, but only asked him for whom he 
voted. On cross-examination the contestee asked him to state all 
the facts relating to the election in this precinct, and his answers 
corroborate the returns. But the contestant is unwilling to be 
bound by the testimony given by his own witness. He introduced 
116 witnesses from this precinct who testify that they voted for 
the contestant, and the official returns are for Aldrich 44 and for 
Robbins 158. 

I call special attention to the method by which this testimony 
was obtained. The contestant employed men to see the electors 
whose names Pires on the poll list as voting, and those who 
would testify that they voted for Aldrich were given railroad 
tickets to Stanton, where a commissioner was taking testimony 
for the contestant. On the train en route for Stanton a negro 
was seen distributing cards to the negro witnesses by Rev. J. W. 
Shoaf and T. D. Kemp, intelligent white gentlemen and highly 
esteemed in the community where they reside. Mr. Kemp se- 
cured one of these cards, and here it is in evidence [pointing to 
record of original testimony] identified and made an exhibit to 
Mr. Kemp's testimony (Record, page 318). 

Mr. TALBERT. ill the gentleman kindly state what was 


on those cards? t 
Mr. ROBBINS. I will gladly read the card, 
Instruction card for voters, 
OFFICAL BALLOT, 


Federal election Tuesday, November 8, 1898. 


Make a cross mark (X) before * a of candidate of your choice, as 
For Representative in the 56th Con of the United States from the Fourth 
Congressional district of Alabama: 

(Vote for one.) 

x WILLIAM F. ALDRICH. 

GASTON A. ROBBINS. 
1 And Lalso read the official ballot, of which the card is an imita- 
ion: 


Official ballot, election November 8, 1898. 


Make s cross mark (X) before the name of the candidate of your choice. 


For member of the Fifty-sixth 8 from the Fourth 
Congressional district of Alabama: 


Vote for one 


W. F. ALDRICE. 


GASTON A. ROBBINS. 


These witnesses were placed on the stand and asked: For whom 
did youvote?” How did you vote?“ They all answered, ‘‘I voted 
for Aldrich:“ and in the words of the instruction card, Make 
a cross mark (x) before the name of candidate of your choice 
as below.” Of these witnesses 51 could notread and write. Sirs, 
can you believe their testimony after the disclosure of the process 
by which they were instructed how to mark tickets three months 
after the election and testimony drilled into them on the morning 
of the day of their examination as witnesses in the case? In his 
rebuttal testimony the contestant does not offer a word in expla- 
nation, 

ville. The vote at this precinct is entirely rejected by the re- 
port of the majority. The contestant requested the appointment 
of Jordan Hatcher, an unknown person, as an inspector, and issued 
orders for his supporters to remain away from the polls, Only 
one witness, Andrew King, is offered to impeach the returns. He 
testified that he marked the tickets of 10 voters for Aldrich and 
ve the names of the persons whose ballots he marked; and later 

ə reappeared as a witness and testified that $7 per day for three 
days’ attendance as a witness induced him to swear that he marked 
10 ballots for Aldrich. 

Afterwards the contestee introduced seven of the persons named 
by Andrew King, and three of them testified that they voted for 
Aldrich and four testified that they voted for Robbins, and the 
other three names do not appear on the poll list as voting at all. 


The report of the majority refers to previous elections and pro- 
ceeds to disfranchise every elector who voted. In Valley Creek 
precinct the votes proven aliunde are counted by the majority; 
but in Orrville precinct, where the contestee received a large ma- 
jority, the aliunde vote is rejected. 

If this method is approved, the contestant may direct that votes 
be counted in the precincts where he has a majority and rejected 
in precincts where the contestee has a majority. 

ington.—As to the election in this precinct, the contestant 
offered one witness who testified that he remained around the 
polls all day, and that about 50 men came to the polls. He also 
gave his opinion about existing conditions and the voting strength 
of the political parties. 

But supporters of the contestant were instructed not to vote 
at this precinct. The official returns are 3 for Aldrich and 54 for 
Robbins. So it appears that the testimony of contestant's only 
witness corroborates the official returns as to the number of votes 
cast; and the inspector, who voted for Aldrich, testifies that the 
returns are correct. The majority refer to previous elections in 
this precinct and reject all the votes cast in this precinct and de- 
cline to count the votes proven aliunde. 

Burnsville.—At this precinct, after the polls were closed, a dis- 
pote arose as to whose duty it was under the law to count the 

ots, which ended in an agreement that the ballot box should 
be intrusted over night to A. Thompson, an inspector appointed 
upon the request of the contestant. Next mornin Thorpen 
produced the ballot box, which had been left with unlocked, 
and in the nce of all the officers of the election the ballots were 
counted for Aldrich and 83 for Robbins—and accordingly the 
returns were made up and signed by all the inspectors, including 
Thompson. 

Three months afterwards Thompson appeared as a witness, and 
testified that he counted the ballots in this box at 3 o’clock duri 
the night after the election, while the box was in his keeping, ani 
that he counted 113 for Aldrich and 22 for Robbins. The contestee 
introduced as witnesses J. H. Burns and J. S. Campbell; inspect- 
ors; J. S. Dilburn, clerk; and Jack Robinson, who was a marker 
appointed from a list suggested by the contestant, each of whom 
testified that they were present; that the votes were 5 
counted; that in the presence of each other the returns were signe 
by all the inspectors; and that Thompson made no remark about 
having counted the ballots during the night while they were in 
his charge; that he did not object to signing the returns, and that 
he said nothing indicating that the ballots had not been correctly 
counted and returned, 

The majority of the committee accept the count made by Thomp- 
son in his dream, and the minority reject the returns because the 
ballot box was left, unlocked and unguarded, in his custody, and 
the ballots not counted until the next day after the election. 

Union.—The returns from this precinct are attacked by the tes- 
timony of Jackson Waugh alone. He testifies that he marked 
about 90 tickets for Aldrich, and that according to his judgment 
there were about 40 who marked their own tickets, His testi- 
mony is contradicted by J. A. Carson and J, F. Orr, inspectors; 
C. D. Harrison, marker, and William Smith, the Republican clerk, > 
and each testified that the ballots were correctly counted and 
truthfully returned. 

The contestee called as witnesses 10 of the voters whose tickets 
Jackson Waugh said he had marked for Aldrich, and each testi- 
fied that he voted for Robbins. Furthermore, several witnesses 
testified that they would not believe Jackson Waughon oath. In 
the time allowed the contestant to take rebuttal testimony he did 
not introduce a single witness to establish Jackson Waugh's char- 
acter for truth and veracity, or contradict the testimony of those 
who had impeached the character of Jackson Waugh, his only 
witness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SHaTTUC in the chair). The 
time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I will yield such additional 
time to the gentleman from Alabama as he may desire to conclude 
his remarks. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Iwill consume no more time than is necessary 
to present the law and evidence. 

*s.—An attack is made upon the integrity of the official re- 
turns from this precinct by two witnesses, J. C. Coleman and 
Charlie Brown, who testify that they live in the precinct; that 
they did not vote at this election, and that the names of several 
8 appear on the poll list who are unknown to them as resi- 

ents of Pence’s precinct. Upon this testimony the majority reject 
the official returns. 

The contestee took testimony at the voting place in Pence’s pre- 
cinct, and there, in the presence of their neighbors, J. C. Cole- 
man and Charles H. Brown, who were not the same persons 
appearing under the same names at Stanton as witnesses for con- 
testant, testified that they were pen in person at the election 
in Pence's precinct and voted. In the ten days allowed for taking 


rebuttal testimony the contestant had an opportunity to identify 
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his witnesses J. C. Coleman” and “Charlie Brown;” but he of- 
fered no na tay a about suborning witnesses. 


Marion Junction.—The official returns from this precinct are 
sustained by the 8 of all of the ri eile ei who testify that 
the returns are correct. In this precinct the supporters of contest- 
ant were instructed not to vote, and not one of his supporters ap- 
peared at the polls or offered to vote for him. The report of the 
majority rejects the entire pe of this precinct and does not 
count the votes proven aliunde. 

King's. In this precinct the contestant’s supporters were ordered 
toremain away from the polls, and the reportof themajority rejects 
all the votes cast in King's precinct. To discredit the returns 
from this precinct the contestant offered the testimony of witnesses 
whose names are similar to names appearing on the poll list, and 
who testify that they did not vote. The value of this kind of 
testimony may be determined by referring to an unbroken line of 
authorities. In Letcher vs. Moore (Clark & Hall, page 479) the 
rule is stated: 


That while this kind of evidence is admissible for what it is wo it is 
manifest that its value must depend upon circumstances, If the district or 
territory within which the voter must reside is large or very populous and 

witness has not an intimate and extensive acquaintance with the inhab- 
an the evidence will be of little value, and standing alone will avail 
nothing. 


The mere statement of a witness that a voter was or was not a 
resident, without giving facts to justify his opinion, is not suffi- 
cient to throw out such vote, (Paine on Elections, section 761; 
McCrary on Elections, section 756; Gooding vs. Wilson, Smith 
Digest, page 79.) This kind of testimony is not sufficient to cast 
suspicion on the returns; they must be proven fraudulent, and 
not iag Das the most credible, positive, and unequivocal evidence 
should be permitted to destroy the credit of the official returns, 
(American and English Encyclopedia of Law, volume 6, pages 
854, 356, and notes 2and 8; Judson vs. Hill, 50 New Hampshire, 140; 
Dodge vs. Brooks, 2 Congressional Election Cases, page 81), 

City.—The official returns of this precinct are in evidence, signed 
by all theinspectors—J. L. Clay, R. W. Walker, and J. E. Golson. 
Both Clay and Walker appear as witnesses, and give testimony 
sustaining the returns. Golson was appointed inspector at the 
request of the contestant. The majority of the committee find 
that the official vote is correct in other precincts where representa- 
tion was allowed to the contestant as requested. 

Apply this ruleadopted by e tothe City precinct, where 
the official returns are sustained by all the inspectors, including 
Golson, who served as the representative of the contestant, not 
that they are true, but for the purpose of this calculation only; 
admit all other findings of the majority and reinstate the official 
returns of the City precinct, and the result in the district is a ma- 
jority of 200 for the contestee. 

The majority of the committee refer to a number of voters whose 
names appear on the poll list and allege that they were not regis- 
tered. By comparing the poll list with the registration list it will 
be seen that errors were made in the PPAR O names and writing 
the initials of persons on these lists, To illustrate, I call atten- 
tion to a few discrepancies. John B. Erwin, jr., was registered, 
and Jno. B. Irwin voted. P. C. Keipp was registered, and E. C. 
Keipp voted. Rich. Suther was registered, and Richard Suther 
voted. Pettus I. Golding was registered, and Ike Golding voted. 
Horace Griffin was registered, and H. S. Griffin voted. J. M. 
Etheridge was registered, and J. M. Eskeridge voted. 

Errors of this kind have never been considered in any judicial 
or legislative inquiry as evidence of fraud at all tending to affect 
the yalidity of the election or 1 the official returns. The 
hurry, bustle, and noise around the polls when the election is tak- 
ing place make such discrepancies a matter of course, and their 
entire absence would be a more suspicious circumstance than their 
presence. There is no authority for rejecting the poll because the 
names of unregistered voters appear on the poll list. On the con- 
trary, the decisions of the courts and House of Representatives 
uniformally hold that the vote of a precinct will not be rejected 
on account of unregistered voters. (Paine on Elections, sections 
$62, 363; McCrary on Elections, pase 445; Clark vs. Robinson, 88 
III., page 498; Dale vs. Irwin, 78 III., 170; Fenley vs. Walls, Smith 
Contested-Election Cases, page 367.) 

Sirs, enough has been said to give an understanding, if that is 
desired, of the law and evidence of the case. On one side ignorant 
negroes, without character or respectability, appear as witnesses. 
On the other intelligent white men, of high character and mor- 
ality, appear as witnesses, and since an attack is made upon the 
integrity of the official returns by the testimony of the former, and 
sustained by the testimony of the latter, I claim that the truth is 
that contestee was elected by 1,230 majority. 

Briefly, I must refer to the aliunde evidence offered in this case. 
The original plan adopted by the contestant in attempting to prove 
a case was to call the individual voters whose names appear on 
the poll list of all the precincts in Dallas County against the 


official returns of which he had made charges in his notice of con- 
test. Of this character of testimony the contestant offered 324 
witnesses, and each testified that he voted for Aldrich. In an- 
swer the contestee introduced 1,331 witnesses from the contested 
precincts, and each testified that he voted for Robbins, 

Now, make a calculation based upon the aliunde proof, if. the 
official returns are to be ignored, and the result in the district is 
as follows: Vote for Aldrich in uncontested precincts, 5,293; add 
the number of witnesses testifying or vote proven aliunde, 324; 
total for Aldrich, 5.617. Vote for Robbins in uncontested pre- 
cincts, 4,477; add number of witnesses testifying or vote proven 
aliunde, 1,331; total for Robbins, 5,708, and 191 majority. 

Mr. LATIMER. Will it interfere with the gentleman’s argu- 
ment to ask a Bde 

Mr. ROBBINS. No, sir. 

Mr. LATIMER, If I understand the gentleman, he says that 
in Dallas County, where there is a charge of frand, at all the 
polig places where fraud has been charged if you leave out the 

xes and take the witnesses that were called he has a majority 
in Dallas County and in the district. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Ihave. That is what I stated, 

Mr. LATIMER, And what is your majority? 

Mr. ROBBINS. One hundred and ninety-one votes, if the count 
is made on that basis. 

Mr. LATIMER. Now, if I understand the contention, there 
are six counties in the district represented by the gentleman, and 
that there are five in which there is no contest. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Les; that is right. 

Mr. LATIMER. There is only one county where fraud has 
been charged, and in that county yon claim if all the boxes in the 
county are thrown out, and take the witnesses who swore as to 
how they voted. that you have a majority of 191 in the district. 

Mr. ROBBINS. You have correctly stated the last proposition 
that I made, The rule relating to the vote proven aliunde is cor- 
rectly stated in Mann vs. Cass S (1 Brewster, Pennsylvania Re- 
ports) that when the official is rejected and the integrity of 
the returns oy te due and adequate proof must be demanded 
of each vote relied upon, and the true vote may be proven by call- 
ing the electors whose names areon the poll list. (American and 
English Encyclopedia of Law, pages 356, 857; Paine on Elections, 
section 596, page 502; Bisbee vs. Finley, 2 Elisworth, page 172; Ried 
vs, Julian, 2 Bartlett, 822; Washburn vs. Voorhees, 2 Bartlett, 


54.) 
If the official returns are accepted from the precincts about 
which the majority and the minority of the committee agree, and 
the vote proven aliunde from the ten precincts about which they 
disagree, be added, the result in the district is as follows: 


Vote tor Aldrich agreed upon by majority and minority 
repor 5, 
Vote for Aldrich proven aliunde from ten contested pre- 


e E S 9 
Totaltor e earna an 5, 683 
Vote for Robbins agreed upon by majority and minority 
PODOU ics ee a ess aes ca ann ow eee ARSS, 5,148 
Vote for Robbins proven aliunde. ......-....-..-.-.------- 929 
Total Tor det tapso Nane ere 6, 072 
A majority of 389 for Robbins. 


Under a government like ours the highest duty of a Represent- 
ative in Congress is to protect the people in their right to elect 
their Representatives, Here and now this right is directly in- 
volved. Sirs, will you not guard your own record in a contest 
like this? In the future whose title to a seat in this House would 
be secure should you establish this precedent? My le look to 
you as lawmakers of high standing, sitting in a judicial capacity, 
and only ask for justice and that you render your decision accord- 
ing to the law and the facts. 

The pont emar from Illinois, who opened this debate, taunted 
me with favoring self-government, is statement is true; and if 
it will strengthen his position, he may add a word thereto, for I 
admit that Iam and always will be in favor of local self-govern- 
ment. Along the line of his remarks I also admit that I am in 
favor of Caucasian rule; and if I did not believe that I received a 
majority of all the votes cast, and alsoa majority of the white 
votes of the district, you would have had my resignation to deal 
with instead of these p gs. 

If it were my pos to give testimony, I could speak volumes 
about the right of suffrage and the ‘‘white man’s burden” in the 
South. But these remarks are reserved for a future occasion. I 
have made an effort to confine my argument to the law and facts 
of this particular case. However, be assured that I will not goto 
Africa for votes or to Hindostan for religion, [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side.] 
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Justice to Puerto Rico is Safety for the United States. 


SPEECH 
HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1900. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

_ Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I do not arise to address the committee in the 
belief that I can really add anything material to the discussion 
on the pending bill. I believe that those who speak at this 
late stage of the debate are likely, if they argue the question un- 
der consideration, to merely repeat in their own way arguments 
already made. Certainly, without very careful, not to say exhaust- 
ive, investigation it would hardly be possible for anyone to add 
anything to the sum of those arguments; and yet the issue is so 
fundamental and so far-reaching, the results may be so great for 
the weal or the woe not only of the people of the little island of 
Puerto Rico but of the pecple of the great United States, that 
those who realize its importance need not apologize for addressing 
themselves to it. 

The question of how the Puerto Ricans shall be dealt with—if 
that were the only question, the question of justice to them, of 
right in dealing with a people related to us as they are—is large 
enough to command the best attention of the Congress, that it may 
be decided as it should be decided. But that question is small and 
inconsequential in comparison with the mig question which 
affects the people of this Republic and, it might not be 
tion to say, free institutions and the philosophy of free govern- 
ment the wide world over. 

The Puerto Ricans came to us in a way that would suggest fair 
treatment for them, as proper recipients of everything that itis in 
the power of this Government, without 8 our own people 
of anything to which they are entitled, to grant them. When our 
armies invaded that island they found the Puerto Ricans friendly 
and not hostile; welcoming us; not trying to repel us. We met 
with no opposition from the people of that island. The e reg 
tions of these people are not unnatural and ought not to be disap- 
pointed. They expected. and had a right to expect, that they 
would be treated by the great American Republic justly; they be- 
lieved that their fortunes were cast in with ours, and that what- 
ever of liberty and equality of right we have under our Constitu- 
tion and laws would be theirs also. 

Not only that, but by the visitations of Providence their island 
was swept by extraordinary storms, and their property destroyed. 
Their relations with the mother country, cruel as it was (better 
relations than they now sustain to this country), were dissolved. 
Their markets are gone. They are at the point of starvation. 

Our navigation laws have been extended to the little island, so 
that its inhabitants can not ship their products to this country 
upon the best terms attainable. ey can not employ the “tramp” 
vessel at a low rate, but must take the American smp at a high 
rate. Already they are the victims of the owners of the American 
coasting marine. 

The President, in his annual message of last December, urged 
upon Congress, as a plain duty,” the passage of a law for abso- 
lute free trade between Puerto Rico and the United States, as be- 
tween the States, and between States and Territories, There was 
no hint of a purpose to hold Puerto Rico in vassalage; it had be- 
come part of our territory, and the President thought our duty 
panto hasten to make the tariff law apply to Puerto Rico as to 

ahoma. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the leader 
of the Republican side of the House, introduced a bill to carry out 
that policy. Later. suddenly, and without warning, that policy 
was abandoned. The McKinley tariff, in fractions, is to oppress 
both American and Puerto Rican, and Puerto Rico is to be gov- 
erned as a province. 

We have not far to go and it is not difficult to determine what 
influences really prompted and brought about that rapid and 
great change npon the part of the Republicanleaders. There was 
a time when the Republican y and those who formed it, when 
they chose to disregard the Constitution, impelled by their con- 
sciences. as they claimed to set it aside, proclaimed that there was 
something higher and better than the Constitution, appealing to 
what they called the higher law.” We are brought now in this 
day and generation, at this very hour, to behold others who claim 
to be — of the creators of the Republican and the ex- 
emplars of its virtues following, not the higher law,” but falling 


back upon and following the lower law of the lowest and 
55 that . human action. N 

The Constitution is about to be set aside, so far as these gentle- 
men have power to set it aside, not in order that they may do 
something philanthropic, something for the relief of any section 
of mankind. something to elevate any race found in hard straits, 
bs to 23 a s not complete slavery: in 2o interest 
of wrong, e and pa e; wrong not to apologized for 
not to be accentuated. This has been brought about, as certainly 
must be evident to-all who choose to consider it, by the influence 
of a few mighty agencies in this country. It is suggested that 
the tobacco interests in Connecticut and the sugar interests so 
potent at certain times of their own choosing, have effected this 
change of front. And what may become of the hundreds and 
thousands of poor Puerto Ricans, what their fate may be, how 
their hardships may be multiplied, how the gloom of despair ma 
be brought down upon them thicker and heavier—these consid- 
erations are matters of no concern, provided always, however, 
that the powerful interests which control a powerful party gain 
by this legislation. 4 

What difference that the Constitution and its interpretations of 
a hundred years by the master minds of our country stand in the 
way?“ What difference that, according to the message of the Presi- 
dent and the migh 


chorus of the other leading Republicans, 
complete free trade should exist between this country and Puerto 
Rico? A few agents of a few mighty monopolies need only, in 


their own good time and in their own effective way, appeal to 

those who are in control in this House and in the Government of 

this country, and straightway all this fine talk is thrown to the 

wind, and legislation is pitched. not upon the supposed high plane 

of some higher law,” but, as I said before, upon the low plane of 
the meanest law that controls or directs human action. 

I shall not quote from the numerous decisions of the Supreme 
Court, since others who have spoken have, by referring to and 
quoting from the law books, enabled the House and the country to 
enjoy the benefit to be derived from a study of these authorities, 

The first proposition necessary for the proponents of this tariff 
bill to maintain, providing they choose to rely upon reason and 
anthority, and not to proclaim, as perhaps they will do later on, 
that they will recklessly follow their predetermined programmein 
disregard of the Constitution—the first proposition for them to 
maintain is that Con can legislate outside and independent 
of the Constitution. If that be not true, all the remainder of 
their arguments, all their deductions upon constitutional or other 

unds in support of the legislation here proposed, must fall and 

il miserably. Can Congress legislate beyond the Constitution, 
outside of the Constitution, independent of the Constitution? If 
so, then the question of expediency alone remains. 

There is a great deal said about extending the Constitution to 
the Territories,” and some gentlemen have amused themselves in 
the apparent belief that they were witty or humorous by talki 
about : the transmigration of the Constitution,“ “the skipping an 
jumping of the Constitution.” Those gentlemen on the other side 
who have argued this matter seriously have, it seems to me, fallen 
into error; those who have disposed of it flippantly have merely 
ikustrated what they illustrate time and again their real disregard 
of the Constitution. It was left for the ablest men on the other 
side, in arguing for the passage of this Puerto Rican tariff bill, to 
declare that they have no particular regard for written constitu- 
tions; that the covers it all; that the flag answers in place of 
the Constitution; that it does not make very much difference any- 
way about constitutions or adherence to them, 

y this indifference about our written Constitution? The 
written Constitution which we have is the ripe fruit, the residuum, 
the prize, of seven years of dreadful warfare in the Revolution. 
It is the culmination, the gathering together, of the fruits of that 
conflict for the liberties of the people of this Republic; the crys- 
tallization of the Declaration of Independence; the charter of 
American liberty; the guide for American statesmanship, Itisa 
restraint upon those who govern for the American people, But 
the wisdom of the fathers is to be thrown to the winds, the expe- 
rience of a century of national life must be disregarded, correct 
principles are to be discarded, the traditions of our people departed 
from, our whole course as a nation reversed—all this that the way 
may be clear for the proposed Puerto Rican tariff. 

Sir, a written Constitution such as we have is not to be sneered 
out of existence. On the contrary, it deserves the veneration and 
support of all who love liberty or desire that the Republic shall 
continue its mightiest exemplar, and that our career shall be on- 
ward and upward to a higher civilization, to greater conquests of 
freedom, instead of down, down to the pit into which all peoples 
who have forgotten the correct principles embodied in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States 
have ultimately fallen. 

Written 5 it appen, Vg not g Taoa ca ae 
providing is “there.” And the principles of liberty have 
grown up, these gentlemen tell us, asthe product of the civilization 
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of ; and these principles of liberty will be enough for the 
ages pri 4 8 


Filipinos, enough for the Puerto Ricans, enough for us. 

fore trouble ourselves about a written constitution? Why be 
hampered by its prohibitions? Why be restrained by its spirit? 
Why accept instructions from its p il hy and from the expe- 
riences of our people under it? Oh, the is made to typify a 
great many things, varying as these gentlemen dispose of the flag 
and haye uses for it! 

The American flag is worthy of the veneration of American 
citizens and the representatives of the American Republic, only 
when it symbolizes the principles embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence and preserved in the Constitution. If the sad day 
ever shall come when it is to float, in token of lasting dominion, 
over conqnered provinces, when it is to be the emblem of an em- 
pire in essence whatever it may bə in name—if that day ever shall 
come, then the American flag will no longerrepresent the history, 
the glory, the aspirations of American freemen, or commend itself, 
as it did in the years of the past and does now, to liberty-loving 


sees not only in this land but throughout the wide world. [Ap- 
plause. 
Can Congress legislate outside of the Constitution? Some gen- 


tlemen talk as thongh Congress legislating for the Territories 
were transported across the States, and in the case of the Phili 
pines and Puerto Rico, across the ocean. The fact, however, is 
that Congress. upon whatever it may eee and however it ma: 
legislate, sits here under the Dome of the old Capitol—one branc 
in this Hall and the other branch in the Hall just over the way. 
They must be talking about the Congress here in the American 
Capitol; the Congress which sits here and acts upon one subject 
with the same warrant of authority and the same power, re- 
strained the same limitations, from the same source, as upon 
another—the Constitution over all—all the time. 

I am willing to rest my argument and the whole case upon the 
single proposition that Congress has no power to legislate outside 
the Constitution. Indeed, I believe the whole contention must 
terminate with the settlement of the correctness of this proposi- 
tion. 

Every one must admit that, in general, e action is 
subject to the control of the Constitution. t being so, an 
exception must be found, or the conclusion is inevitable and irre- 
sistible that all Congressional action must be within constitutional 
limits and subject to constitutional control. Now, who can point 
to the exception? It is not to be found in the Constitution. 
Where, then, is it to be found? Whence is it to be derived? 

The Constitution created the Congress. It is absurd to con- 
tend—and still more absurd to assume—that the creature is su- 
perior to the creator. Nor is it enough to say that the creature 
could be made superior to the creator, for if that were conceded, 
it still would be necessary to show that what could be done (how- 
eyer unnatural) had in fact been done. 

Our Government is one of limited powers, while the Constitu- 
tion is of supreme power over it. It will not do to resort to that 
much-ab doctrine of implied power, for implied power must 
be coupled with a power not implied, but actually granted. 

What could influence the Constitution makers to grant to Con- 
gress power unrestrained, undirected, by the Constitution? And 
why would they select this particular subject for thatu 


which 
the Con 80 carefully restrained elsewhere, should be a law 
unto itself? I believe no reason can be found—certainly none has 
been given. And if the makers of the Constitution, wise and 


groas as they were, meant that in legislating for the Territories, 
gress should be free from constitutional control, is it not pass- 
ing strange that they did not make known their purpose by some- 
t in the Constitution itself? Is it not more than probable that 
if they meant that Congress, with respect to the Territories, should 
exercise extra-constitutional power—that is, power beyond the 
grant contained in the Constitution as it is—they would have 
changed the Constitution so that the power would exist under it? 
Why wouid they lift the Constitution from Congress instead of 
enlarging the power of Congress, in the desired ticular, in and 
by the Constitution? And who has found in the debates in the 
Constitutional Convention, or in the writings of the fathers, or in 
the decisions of the courts, or anywhere else, except in the ex- 
pansion ” utterances of the last few months, so much as a syllable 
claimed even as calculated to raise a suspicion that the makers of 
the Constitution contemplated any Congressional action whatso- 
ever, outside of or beyond the Constitution? 

Until some one ap with some evidence or some reason for 
the contention that Congress is above the Constitution, instead of 
the Constitution being superior to ional enactments, I 
shall cling to the ancient faith that the Constitution is the su- 
pa» law of the land, of any land and every land over which or 

which Con ional action may be operative. 

But surely I need not now argue at greater length a proposition 
80 plain, so fundamental. The simple fact is that this new phil- 
osophy about the power of Congress to legislate outside the Con- 
stitution is merely the corollary of a reckless. not to say wicked, 


purpose to do that which not only must ever lack constitutional 

sanction, but that which is abhorrent to every respectable concep- 

a of the Constitution known to our history or our jurispru- 
ence, 

Whenever we come to deal with anything by legislation, Icare 
not what it is or where it is, we are to be directed and restrained 
by the Constitution. There is not a thing that can be done by 
law that can be done outside of the Constitution without its viola- 
tion. Where is there a single power possessed by any branch of 
the Government that is not in 3 tion to and in harmony 
with the Constitution? Where is there one? 

There is found in that instrument a clause providing that 

Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all n rules 
ah ee respecting the territory or other property 83 the 
8. 

This issu toconfer some extraordinary power over Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines. Can we dispose of either, or make 
needful rules and r ations respecting either, contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States? Can we dispose of the Consti- 
tution in order to dis of the territory? ho ever gave the 
Constitution that reading? Where can there be foundin the deci- 
sions of the courts or in the writings of text writers deserving 
respect a solitary syllable that warrants any such construction 
or any such conclusion? 

Congress, in dealing with the territory of the United States, 
whether it be much or little, whether it be near or far away, is 
the same Congress that is authorized under the Constitution and 
by the Constitution to legislate upon all subjects concerning 
which it may legislate at all, whatever they may be, mighty or 
small. important or trivial. 

Then there is a notion that the nation has suddenly expanded 
into a world power,” and thereby got beyond the Constitution. 
Gentlemen speak of this as though the United States were trivial 
and inconsequential until within the last year or two, Accord- 
ing to them we are no longer provincial. We are no longer a 
little bit of a republic, tucked away in a corner of the Western 
Hemisphere, but now we area great and mighty nation—a “ world 

wer; and somehow—of course they jump the process—some- 

ow, according to their philosophy, material changes have taken 

place, not only in the standing of this nation in the world, but in 
the effect of its Constitution here at home. 

Why, my friends, it was the honest belief and the proud though 
modest boast of our grandfathers that they had erected and main- 
tained here, under great difficulties and against great obstacles, 
a nation which was a world power. It was the belief of our 
fathers who took part in the tremendous civil strife of 1861-1865 
that a mighty world power here, divided for the time being into 
hostile armies, was engaged in deadly conflict. 

The truth is—not to dwell upon a subject so insignificant—the 
truth is that this great Republic of the United States, from the 
hour that our people emerged from the American revolution to 
this hour, has the mightiest world power upon this planet; 
has done more forthe progress of civilization, more for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of mankind, more toward the advance- 
ment of correct principles and the eradication of evil ones, than 
any other nation upon the footstool. 

A world power! This is a phrase, a mere phrase, behind which 
gentlemen hope to shelter themselves in their efforts to swerve 
this great Republic from its true course and to turn it adrift, a 
lawless body in a lawless space, ignorant or unmindful of tho many 
dangers that threaten, 

It is contended that, being a world power,” our nation pos- 
sesses all the powers that any other nation possesses, and that 
therefore this nation can do anything that any other nation can 
do. Dealing with other nations, other members of the family of 
nations, we do possess, because we are able to assert and main- 
tain, equal rights with the best of them. Whatever our rights 
there, and whatever we chose to do against a foreign foe or in 
our relations with fo: ers, our institutions at home ‘remain 
distinct and American, sheltered under and proca by the Con- 
stitution as completely asif all of the world except that which is 
under our dominion were to sink into the sea; as if all of this old 
planet except that over which the American flag floats were to 
cease to exist. $ 

_ The power that we have to wage war is given by the Constitu- 
tion. The power that we have to form treaties of peace, treaties 
of commerce, treaties of whatever character. is given, too, by the 
Constitution. These powers have nothing to do, so far as the 
outside world is concerned, with our own domestic affairs and 
their management. : 

But it is said that it is an incident of warfare, often necessary 
and sometimes inevitable, to acquire territory; and because other 
nations, having different systems of government, moving to dif- 
ferent ends by different ways, choose to hold conquered territory 
as subject provinces, and the people inhabiting it as possessed of 
no rights heen snch as the conqueror chooses to yield, therefore, 
being a “world power,” we have a right to do likewise; and in 
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order to measure up to the full requirements of a world power, 
we must do the same thing. Calling the United States a world 


power falls far short of e ging the power of Congress or lessen- 
ing the binding obligations of the Constitution. The so-called ar- 
gument based upon the parrot prattle abont world power” is not 
merely lame—it is absolutely worthless. , 

It may be conceded that the United States possess full right 
and power to acquire territory, either by conquest or by treaty, 
and yet there must remain the question as to the power of the law- 
making branch of the Government over the territory when ac- 
de When the power of legislating for the territory is to be 

etermined, the source of all legislative power in the Government, 
the fountain head of such power, must be found; and there is but 
one source, one fountain head, the Constitution. We make no 
ee about the right to acquire territory, though even that was 

oubted by so great a man as Jefferson. The question is, What 
can be done with the territory when acquired? For answer to 
that question, it being one of legislative power, we must go to the 
Constitution, the source of all such power. 

Some try to deduce imperial power from a consideration of the 
powers of the several colonies or States of which the Union is 
formed. They say that if the Constitution never had been adopted 
and the Union never had been formed, each of the thirteen colonies 
or States which united in adopting the Constitution and forming 
the Union would possess Anp e power to acquire territory and to 
govern it in any manner or by any means whatsoever; and, they 
say, since the colonies, now States, have parted with all this power, 
surely the General Government formed by them, the nited 
~ States, must possess it, and must have the right to exercise it. 

Without topping to consider what any of the States might do 
if the Union had not been formed, it is a fact that the Union was 
formed, and that the Constitution measures the powers possessed, 
as well as the powers that may be exercised, by the General Gov- 
ernment or any of its branches, or by any State. 

The contention is that, as the States (thirteen of them formerly 
colonies) no longer have any power to acquire territory, either by 
treaty or conquest, such power now must reside in the General 
Government. The vice of the ar, ent lies in treating nation 
and government as equivalents. Powers not granted to our Gov- 
ernment are reserved to the States or the ple. To make any- 
thing out of the argument it must appear that if each of the thir- 
teen colonies or States could govern as it might see fit todo any 
territory which it might acauire, the General Government, as 
it is under the Constitution not as it might be—must possess the 
same power and right. This can not be shown, for it is not true. 
The General Government is restrained in its operations by the 
Constitution, and can not escape from that restraint except by 
amending the Constitution in the manner prescribed therein. 
The case at most is the familiar one of the State whose legislature 
could do yesterday what it can not do to-day, because of a con- 
stifutional restraint which became operative to-day, but had no 
existence yesterday. Upon the soundness of this reasoning and 
the correctness of this conclusion I am content to rest. 

We must not forget that much of the power of the sovereign 
people of the United States is reserved in and by the Constitution: 

CCF 

Others re 0 9. e . 
ha 8 not delegated to the United 8 tates by the Constitution, nor 


rohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the Sta respectively, or to 
The people. (Article X.) 


Let those who can not find in the Constitution the powers which 
they covet to enable them to do something so un-American as 
the subjugation of alien people into obedience to the decrees of a 
colonial empire, to amend the Constitution into what they 
wish it was, but what surely it is not—the chart of a government 
of absolute and arbitrary power. 

We hear much about extending“ the Constitution to the Ter- 
ritories; about Congress legislating into this Territory or with- 
holding from that Territory the op sere law, by virtue of which 
Congress itself ‘lives, moves, and has its continual being.“ The 
Constitution makes Con, „and then Congress takes charge of 
the Constitution and dles it around as to Congress, from time 
to time, shall seem appropriate. It is said that some reptiles occa- 
sionally swallow their young to get them out of danger, and when 
the cen is past bring them forth again, Here we have a case 
of the offspring swallowing the parent, to come forth again when 
and a the dutiful child concludes to give the parent a little 
fresh air. 

The 5 of the United States is not called upon to ex- 
tend” the Constitution anywhere. It can not annul the Consti- 
tution—can not of right annul it—though some seem to believe it 
may do so by a mere arbi exercise of power. It can not ex- 
tend, withdraw, or amend the Constitution. Regardingits duty, 
it can obey the Constitution; disregarding that duty, it can violate 
it. But whatever our acts of Congress may be, whatever part of 


the territory subject to our control may be affected by them, those 


acts are and must be always (or they are and must be invalid) 
under the Constitution and in accord with it. 

_ But treaties, according to some gentlemen, have a sacred func- 
tion and a vast power and control over us. By the treaty under 
which we derive our claim, and whatever of right we have to 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines, it was provided that— 

The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the terri- 
tories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by the Con- 
gress. 

Therefore, by virtue of the treaty, say these gentlemen, we have 
absolute power to legislate as we please respecting these posses- 
sions and these people. 

The conditions and terms of cession, they insist, are entirely 
different from those under which we acquired territory hereto- 
fore, and being unrestrained by this treaty with Spain, we have a 
right to do precisely as we please with the islands and their inhab- 
itants. And yet it is an absolute fact, determined by the Consti- 
tution and by reason as applied to it, as well as by the decisions 
of the highest court in the land, that a treaty, in its effect, is sim- 
ply a law—nothing more, nothing less—subject not only to modifi- 
cation, but to be entirely ei “pa and anne away by the 
legislative power of the nation. atever is in the treaty has the 
force of law, unless repugnant to the Constitution; and whatever 
might have been put into the treaty, in harmony with and in 
subordination to the Constitution, may be enacted into law by 
ee ies with the same effect as if it were contained in the 

ty. 

I am not going to take the position that the very moment that 
Spanish treaty was ratified all the people who dwelt in these 
scores of islands became American citizens. I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that a government like ours, under constitutional restraints 
such as bind our Government in all its operations, in the course 
of a war or by the treaty of peace concluding it, may acquire ter- 
ritory, leaving it to the Congress, the lawmaking power, to deter- 
mine what the disposition of it shall be; that is, whether it shall 
be part and parcel of the United States, or shall not be retained 
but parted with. But that we can hold these islands or legislate 
for and govern their inhabitants otherwise than under the Consti- 
tution, or can retain the territory except as a part of the Repub- 
lic, in preparation for statehood, no man can show either by the 
Constitution or by the decisions of the Supreme Court of these 
United States. 

The momentous question then is, Shall our legislation be for 
the retention or the disposition of the islands? Or shall we retain 
some of them and part with others? This question may be an- 
swered by another: Do we desire that a particular island or group 
of islands shall be admitted into the Union of sister States, the in- 
habitants thereof to be American citizens, entitled to all the rights 
and privileges which weenjoy? If not, then our legislation should 
be for the disposition and not for the retention of such island or 
islands. A prompt decision will save us from the shame of cast- 
ing off American citizens, of dismembering the Republic. 

ose even who believe we would be better off without Puerto 
Rico—and with them I have no quarrel—look upon it as our ter- 
ritory, justas Arizona is ours; not to be held fora ific purpose 
as a military or naval reservation is held, or as the Nicaragua Canal 
strip, a like reservation, should be held; not to be held temporarily 
untilit can be disposed of, but permanently, asa part and parcel of 
our 5 at being true, and Congress coming to legislate 
for Puerto Rico, it can legislate concerning it only as it can legis- 
late concerning Arizona or New Mexico. 

The legislation of Congress divides itself naturally into two 
branches; one, that which is general, Federal in its nature, and 
relates to the whole Union in all its parts, States and Territories, 
laws of general application, laws that go over the realm and appl 
everywhere; the other, local, as legislation within a State is neal. 
In legislating locally—that is, for a particular Territory—Congress 
is under less restraint than a State legislature; for while each 
must legislate in conformity to the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the State legislature must also conform 
its acts to the requirements of the State constitution, while Con- 
gros must bow to but one supreme law, the Federal Constitution. 

we see that while the Constitution of the United States must 
remain the supreme law of all the States and Territories, Con- 
gress, in legislating for a Territory, is free from the restraint 
upon local legislation which, in the States, exists by virtue of the 
State constitutions, 

Congress may make for one Territory laws differing widely 
from those which it may see fit to make for another. It may 
make for one Territory laws the like of which no other Ter- 
ritory has, But this is true only with respect to local laws. 
The laws of one Territory may be as unlike the laws of another 
eret Boye the laws of one State are unlike the laws of another 
State, l, however, whether State laws or Territorial laws, 
must be tested by the one supreme law—the Constitution of the 
United States, 
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Extending a law of the United States to a Territory is nothing 
more and nothing less than passing the same law, in due and 
regular form, for the Territory. Some laws are so essentially 
and necessarily general in their scope and purpose that they be- 
come operative in newly acquired territory immediately upon its 
acquisition. A 

Such, for instance, was the tariff law of the United States in 
force when the treaty of peace with Mexico was ratified and Cali- 
fornia and other territory thereby acquired, as was held in Cross 
against Harrison. The only difference between the case of Cali- 
fornia and the case of Puerto Rico lies in the difference between 
the two treaties under which, respectively, these possessions were 
acquired, By the treaty under which California came to us the 
purpose to hold it for statehood was made manifest, while the 
treaty with Spain does not disclose what disposition we meant 
to make of Puerto Rico, or whether we had determined what we 
would do with it. Less was provided in the Spanish treaty re- 
specting the territory ceded and the inhabitants thereof than was 
provided in other treaties ceding territory to us; but the power of 
Congress with respect to the Spanish territory covered by the 
late treaty is neither less nor greater than its power over territory 
acquired under any former treaty. 

A nation ceding territory to us, under a treaty containing stip- 
ulations respecting the disposition to be made by us of the ceded 
territory, and the rights to be guaranteed to its inhabitants, might 
have just ground of complaint if we should fail or refuse to con- 
form our action to the requirements of the treaty stipulations; 
but our power and legal rights over territory and people wouid 
not depend upon the treaty, but would be measured and deter- 
mined by the Constitution. If this were not true, the Constitu- 
tion itself might be amended by a treaty with some foreign nation, 
even to the extent of destroying every one of its guaranties of 

. freedom for the citizen, and every one of its limitations upon the 
power of Congress or the Executive or the judiciary, not only in 
the Territories, but in the States as well. Indeed, if the treaty 
could affect the Constitution at all, State lines might thus be ob- 
literated, the form of government be entirely changed, and the 
empire made to take the place of the republic, in name and form 
as wellas insubstance. So, aa respects the legislation here pro- 
posed, the treaty with Spain can cut no figure. 

Suppose it had been stipulated in the treaty with Spain that the 
terri acquired thereby should be held by the United States 
e but should never be formed into States, and that 

e inhabitants never should enjoy any of the rights guaranteed 

by the Constitution, but that they should be held in 

Slavery. Would those stipulations be binding? If not, why not? 
To the first question I answer: No. To the second I answer: Be- 
‘cause the Constitution of the United States, supreme over treaties 
as well as laws, forbids, s 

Suppose it had been provided in the treaty that there should be 
no trial by jury in Puerto Rico; could jury trial then be denied 
the PuertoRicans? Sup it were provided thatex postfactolaws 
could be passed by the Congress of the United States with refer- 
ence to Puerto Rico; do gentlemen contend that that could be 
done? The Constitution of the United States determines it all. 

But they say of theright of trial by jury, the protection of life and 
property, that those things are fundamental; that they have grown 
up out of a civilization of thousands and thousands of years; and, 
of course, wherever the flag goes, wherever American institutions 
are installed and the American power reaches, they must be and 
will be respected. Thatis begging the question. „Justas well re- 
peal all Jaws against murder, arson, rob , burglary, upon the 
theory that surely nobody would commit those offenses; that the 

rotection of life and property is the result of the growth of moral 
aw, the advancement of thousands and thousands of years, many 
lives illustrious for their goodness teaching and admonishing us 
that these crimes are destructive even to those who seek to profit 
by them; and therefore there is no need for laws against them, 
because the civilization of thousands of years has demonstrated 
that people can rot profitably, and that the masses of the people 
will not at all, commit murder or other grave crimes, 

Ridiculous as that argument would be, it is, in effect, the argu- 
ment for e aside the Constitution and relying upon our 
own sublimated disposition and civilization. Looking to the 
steadfastness of the Administration party, standing two or three 
months by their own professed philosophy of free trade for Puerto 
Rico, and then in a night switching to the policy of this tariff bill, 
certainly that could not be done unless the Constitution is to be 

“torn to shreds and thrown to the winds, 

Now, then, proceeding upon the theory that Puerto Rico is to 
remain a part and pa of the territory over which the United 
States floats, that territory over which Congress is to legis- 
late, that territory for which officers are to be appointed, directed, 
controlled, or removed by some agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it follows irresistibly and inevitably and there is no escape 
from it except by getting rid of the Constitution, getting rid of 
the decisions under it—that Puerto Rico must be governed as the 
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Constitution requires, and must be held and legislated for with a 


view of bringing it ultimately into statehood; that the pone 
there must have the rights which belong to American citizens. 
Those rights can not be denied and shall not be denied unless the 
Constitution be overturned and the Supreme Court decisions of 
more than a century, without a break, without variance, without 
Seca sustaining the constitutional doctrine, are all to be dis- 
regarded. 

But it seems, if one may judge from the reports in the morning 
apers (I do not know whether they are true or not), that it may 
o, in the estimation of certain leading Republicans, to have a 

lower rate of duty for a short time; that is, that Congress may not 
have the right to put upon the Puerto Ricans, upon the American 
people with respect to trade between them, 25 per cent of the du- 
ties laid under the Dingley bill, but can 1 put on 15 per 
cent for a period of two years, or some other peri s 

To the man who believes in the general policy of this bill, who 
believes in that way of treating things, who has lifted himself— 
no, I will not say that; Iwas about to say who had lifted him- 
self over the Constitution—who has debased himself enough to 
crawl under it [applause on the Democratic side] to that man, 
the question of 15 per cent or 25 per cent may be a matter of sub- 
stance, I think I can see how, in some minds, there may be some 
degree of compromise in limiting to two years the life of this un- 
constitutional legislation—abandon the Constitution for two years 
and see how it will work. In two years a large proportion of these 
Puerto Ricans may starve out; in two years, maybe, their ex- 
tremely fertile lands may be gobbled up by syndicates, Thesyn- 
dicates may thrive npon American legislation that is un-Ameri- 
can; the Puerto Ricans may be despoiled; the poor may die; the 
rich may be robbed, and the end may be accomplished—allin two 
years. But as to the constitutional question, as to the question 
whether the Constitution shall prevail, Congress is as powerless to 
suspend the Constitution for a minute as to bury it in oblivion for 
anage. Itisas powerless to rob the Puerto Ricans by piecemeal as 
it is at one fell stroke to deprive them of life, liberty, and pee 

Mr. Chairman, whatever may be done with this bill, the people 
of the American Republic will be aroused by the fact that for the 
first time in the history of this country, for the first time in the 
progress of this great Republic, a political party here is striving 

esperately to hold territory in some other relation than that in 
which our Territories have been held heretofore; a party which 
controls the votes of hundreds of thousands of black men upon the 
claim that it freed them and their ancestors thirty or forty years 
ago, The descendantsof the of Lincoln—and there might be 
a great emphasis upon “ descen "—the descendants of the 
same party are now here s ling desperately, against prece- 
dent, against reason, against authority, against the Constitutio: 
m SS themselyes—in gulping down their own đeclarations an 
osophy not many moons old—all, all to inflict upon the Puerto 
icans, notwithstanding all their claims to our chivalrous regurd, 
a tax law as unjust, arbitrary, and odious as any known in the 
realms of the Sultan of Turkey. 

But they will administer it gently! Give them the power to 
rob, and they will not rob; give them the power to kill, and they 
will not kill; give them the power to despoil, and they will not 
despoil. Sweep away the Constitution, and they will put in its 
place the flag; sweep away the 1 ds of the flag, and they will 
write others npon it. [Applause. 

What has driven the Republican party to all this? One has not 
far to go nor much search to make to learn that the majority of 
the party seem to have determined blindly and 8 
for what they can make out of it to hold the Phi aor slan 
It is not so much a question about Puerto Rico. ey are cruci- 
fying the Puerto Ricans to authorize them to raise crosses in the 

ilippines. 

They have determined to hold the Philippines. The country 
is opposed to admitting the islanders to an equality with our 
American citizens. If they hold them they must either hold them 
as part and parcel of the American domain, or must hold them in 
a subject state, in actual slavery, with just as much mitigation as 
from time to time they choose to throw in. They have covenanted 
to maintain in the Sulu Islands the vices, the evil tendencies, the 
polygamy, the degradation of the Orient. In the hope that they 
can make a little money ont of it, in the hope that a favored syn- 
dicate here and there will do better for their party, they are ready 
to bring in anything and everything, and hold those people in 
chattel slavery, with just such mitigation, as I said before, as 
they choose to vouchsafe. 

Let me say right here that the Philippine problem, in my judg- 
ment, is susceptible of two solutions; and I believe that the right 
solution will have to be applied soon, or the only solution other- 
wise possible will be made by the current of events, by the force 
of law, by the mandate of the Constitution. We can part with 

hilippines; we can turn those islands over to their inhabit- 
ants; wecan withdraw our soldiers from the archipelago. By pro- 
claiming that we do not seek to retain those islands we can very 
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speedily restore peace; and in the shadow of ce, in the quiet 
and serenity of peace, we can easily and in order withdraw from 
the islands and leave the inhabitants to work out their own 
destiny; 10,000,000 people in the far away Orient—10,000,000 pee 
ple under a tropical sun—to work out their own destiny in thei 
own way. That we can do; and that, in my judgment, we ought 
todo and ought to declare at once that we will do, [Applause 
on the Democratic side. | 

It is the Philippine scheme which gentlemen who are advocates 
of this bill really have in view, which in large part. I mustsubmit, 
shapes their action upon this question: because I can not think 
that they would wantonly wrong the Puerto Ricans, I can not 
think they would oppress and crush those poor people merely for 
the sake of violating the Constitution. In my charity, I can not 
believe implicitly that even for the favor of the syndicates which 
control so much of their action, and the monopol ies to which they 
are so much indebted, they would perpetrate this great ontrage 
upou those 9 under other circumstances—tivaling cruel Spain 
in ignominy. ey are prompted now and here by what they feel 
to be the necessity of the programme upon which they have 
entered in the Philippines. 

The other conrse is to hold the Philippine Islands, and just as 
certainly as they are held, just so certainly must they be heldand 
governed under the Constitution. Then the Filipinos must be 
American citizens, entitled to all rights as such. Then that pro- 
lific land under a tropical sun will soon be teeming with American 
citizens, black, brown, and yellow. The Philippines, if admitted 
as States, would be entitled to rh tienes upon this floor on 
the basis of their population—would have more than twice as many 
Representatives as all New England. And because some Repre- 
seutatives from New England, seeing, as no doubt they do, the 
graver problem confronting the country, and respecting the Con- 
stitution and the courts, have the patriotism and the ability to 
express, as real statesmen, their views in opposition to the passage 
of this bill, small statesmen, statesmen of small capacity and at- 
tainment [applause] and smaller performances, fancy they are 
doing something in the supposition that they are making attacks 
upon the New England giants. 

The day is not far distant, I think, when the Republicans of 
conscience, the Republicans who stand by the Constitution, the 
Republicans with backbones not made out of angleworms [laugh- 
ter] will be held as the saviors of their party, if there be any sal- 
vation for it. 

Mr. PEARCE of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question, if it will not interrupt him. 

r. DEARMOND. Go on; I am about through, at any rate. 

Mr. PEARCE of Missouri. Am I correct in assuming that in 
the second contingency to which the gentleman refers he holds that 
Congress would have no constitutional power to enact a discrim- 
3 against the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Of course it would not. If we hold the 
Philippine Islands, they become part and parcel of the United 
States, to be legislated for under the Constitution. We must hold 
and govern them for statehood, or we must cease to have dominion 
and control over them. If we part with them, get rid of them, 
turn them over to the island people themselves, the temptation to 
degrade our citizenship or to disregard our Constitution and es- 
tablish a colonial empire will be gone. There can be no discrimi- 
nating duties between the Philippine Islands and this country if 
we hold those islands; there can be no discrimination between the 
cheap labor of the Philippine Islands, retained by us, and the in- 
telligent labor of this country; there can be no bar by law to pre- 
yent those people, and the people who go there and utilize them, 
from gorging our markets with their serf-made products and 
competing in the fields of labor with our own people, unless we 
get rid of the islands instead of holding them. 

A few propositions which, to me, seein as plain as our duty to 
tho Puerto 5 — once seemed to the President may be stated iu 
summing up. 

The Congress can not legislate at all except under the Consti- 

tution. 
The Constitution, the purpose in framing and adopting it, the 
Revolution which made it possible, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the decisions of the Supreme Court—everything in our his- 
tory—preclude the idea that territory can be acquired, held. and 
governed with any other view than the formation of new States 
for admission into the Union of States. 

Congress has the power and is charged with the duty, under the 
Constitution, of legislating for a Territory both generally, as for 
ee entire Republic, and specially or locally, as for the embryo 

tate, 

The treaty by which territory is acquired is—subject, of course, 
to the Constitution—the law of that territory as weil as of the Re- 
public until otherwise ordained by Congress. 

Extending laws of the United States to a Territory is nothing 
more nor less than making the same laws for the Territory. 

Congress, having no power to extend, withdraw, amend, or an- 
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nul the Constitution, can have no power to extend it to or keep it 
from any Territory. The act of Congress extending the Consti- 
tution to a Territory can not be more than making the Constitu- 
tion part of the statutory law of the Territory, subject, like other 
laws, to be amended or repealed. 

Territory acquired by the United States must be held as part of 
the domain of the Republic for the formation of new States, and 
governed under the Constitution, or it must be parted with. If 
not to be held for the formation of new States, the intention to 
part with it ought to be declared promptly, and the disposition 
determined upon should not be delayed. 

If we have acquired Puerto Rico to be retained, it is part of the 
aasin of the Republic, and within that domain free trađe must 
prevail, 

If we have acquired Puerto Rico to dispose of, to part with and 
not to retain it, then there is no constitutional warrant for any 
legislation concerning the island, except that appropriate for part- 
ing with our title to it. 

f Puerto Rico is to be regarded as foreign territory, we have no 
right whatever to legislate concerning it, and any duty laid b 
Congress upon any article taken from this country to that island, 
whether to be collected here or there, is an export duty, expressly 
prohibited by the Constitution. 

I hope that the wisdom of the American people, that even their 
selfishness—not the greedy selfishness that is blind, but the more 
intelligent selfishness that sees—may realize the dangers that im- 
pend over us in connection with this Philippine problem. 

And what a glorious spectacle it would be for the American 
— to grant to those far-off inhabitants of the Philippine 

slands the boon of independence; to declare now our purpose to 
do it, and thus bring the war toa close; to see a government there 
established, with the yellow man and the brown man in control; to 
make with them such trade arrangements, and such arrangements 
for coaling stations and naval stations as may be desirable; to stand ` 
in their estimation as their best friend, and have the advantages 
of trade relations with them by virtue of their good will; and to 
have the proud distinction in history of being magnanimous to 
them. while actually doing what is safest, wisest, and best for 
ourselves. 

We never can gain by departing from the Constitution. We 
never can profit by trampling it in the dirt or by rending it. We 
never can profit by the hungry greed that destroys, but we will 
profit in the present and in the future, pront in every way—in 
the building up of free government, in the extending of freo in- 
stitutions, in the encouragement to men to strive for freedom 
every where—by directly the opposi course. 

Our commerce grows under the flag when it flies in peace. Our 
commerce grows because we can outstrip others. Commerce is 
a pursuit of peace, 

it is a sad reflection that now, even in a few short months, we 
have been swerved so far from our ancient moorings, have gone 
adrift already so far upon a dangerous sea, that not an official 
voice can be raised, not an official resolution can be passed in this 


body or in the one at the other end of the Capitol, in recognition 


of the patriotism and valor or in sympathy for the sacrifices and 
sufferings of those heroic Boers in South Africa, who to-day are 
fighting the good, but I fear the hopeless, fight against the fore- 
most exemplar of that civilization“ of thousands of years; the 
civilization that destroys; thecivilization that murders: the civi- 
lization that is tyrannous; the civilization that is shooting down 
husband and son and father, aye, and sister and wife and mother; 
the civilization that would overthrow republican institutions 
everywhere; the civilization that is crushing the Boers by the 
brute power of vast 8 in numbers and resources; the 
civilization that is prated about here as superior to the Constitu- 
tion; the civilization on account of which gentlemen upon the 
other side say wemay dispense with the Constitution. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Let us be Americans as our fathers were. Let us, like them, be 
devoted to our institutions. Let us make our way in the world 
by merit. Let us spread our commerce, because we are able to do 
it, in peaceful competition with all the people of the earth. Let 
us, while maintainin ee naro at home, deprive no race or 
man of liberty anywhere. t us get rid of that which is about 
to pull us down. Let us direct our commerce to the Philip- 
pines, as to the four corners of the earth, but let us not extend 
the Government of our fathers, our Government, the Government 
of our children, to the far-away islands of the sea. Let us not 
hold that Philippine country. Let us not wrong the Puerto 
Ricans, Let us be Americans, true to the Constitution, and then 
we can face the future without repudiating the past. Then we 
may hope to solve the problems of the present and the future. 
Then we may go forward with confidence, guided by the lamp of 
experience, instead of doing, as some gentlemen are now doing, 
extinguighing the lamp of the Constitution and plunging along in 
the uncertain light of that higher civilization” about which they 
prate., [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Trade of Puerto Rico. 
SPEECH 


HON. JULIAN M. QUARLES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 27, 1900. 


The House being in Committes of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. QUARLES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Theisland of Puerto Rico is distant from our 
shores about 1,050 miles and is one of that chain of islands that 
lies between the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea, known as 
the West Indian Islands. It lies in the Western Hemisphere, in 
American waters, and belongs naturally to the American Conti- 
nent. 

It is comparatively a small island, a 5 in form, and 
measuring 100 miles east to west and 40 miles north to south, con- 
taining about 3,609 square miles. In territory it is not larger than 
some of our counties. It is traversed from east to west by a range 
of mountains 1,500 feet in average height and rising in one peak 
3,878 feet above sea level. From the base of the mountains rich 
alluvial tracts extend to the sea, and there are numerous well- 
wooded and abundantly watered valleys. The soil is very fertile. 
The Peace crops are sugar, coffee, and tobacco of the finest 
quality, and cotton remarkable for length of fiber, tenacity, and 
whiteness. Cattle aud sheep are there 5 reared of a qual- 
ity superior to any others in the West Indies. The population of 
this island, according to the last census, was 900,000, of whom 
about 582,000 were white, 

Puerto Rico was ceded to the United States by Spain under the 
treaty of Paris, dated December 10, 1898, which was ratified in 
1899, and while it came to us an incident of the recent war with 
Spain. the inhabitants of the island were willing to the cession. 
They indeed rejoiced in their deliverance from Spanish tyranny 
and gladly transferred their allegiance to a republic with a 
written constitution guaranteeing protection to lite, liberty, and 
property, as they thought, throughout the entire extent of the 
republic. This island in time of war with a foreign power will 
be of great value to the United States from a strategic point of 
view. Our Navy in possession of it will command the Caribbean 
Sea, and thus protect the eastern entrance of the interoceanic 
canal, should it be built, whether it shall be the Nicaragua or 
Panama. This is one of the advantages that will be derived from 
the ownership of this island. 

Mr. Chairman, the third section of the bill under consideration 

“reads as follows: 

SEC. 3. That on and after the passage of this act all merchandise coming 
into the United States from Puerto Rico and coming into Puerto Rico from 
the United States shall he entered at the several ports of entry upon pay- 
ment of 25 per cent of the duties which are required to be levied, collected. and 
1 upon like articles of mere dise imported from foreign countries; and, 
n addition thereto, upon articles of merchandise of Puerto Rican manufac- 
ture coming into tho United States customs duties equal in rate and amount 
to the internal-revenus tax which may be imposed in the United States upon 
the sume articles of merchandise of domestic manufacture; and upon articles 
of United States manufacture coming into Puerto Rico customs duties equal 
in rate and amount to the internal-revenue tax which may be impose 
Puerto Rico upon the same articles of Puerto Rican manufacture. 

This section creates a tariff barrier between the United States 
and Puerto Rico. It imposes a duty upon all merchandise com- 
ing from Puerto Rico into the United States and going from the 
United States into Puerto Rico, to be paid before entered at the 
several ports of entry. This is so though Puerto Rico is as much 
a part of the United States as is New Mexico, Arizona, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any of its Territories. 

The President, in his annual message sent to Congress in De- 
cember last, said: 

Our plain duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States 
and Puerto Rico and give her products free aceess to our markets. 


This recommendation the country approved, not only because it 
was just, but because it was constitutional and in accordance with 
all precedent. This island had been swept by a great hurricane 
from end to end on the Sth of August, 1899, reducing over 100,000 
people to absolute want, They were homeless and without the 
necessaries of life. This being the condition of that unfortunate 
island, the President did but a plain duty” in recommending 
that the markets of the United States be opened up to its im- 
poverished inhabitants. The leader of the other side on the floor 
of the House [Mr. PAYNE], adopting the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, introduced a bill on the 19th of January last providing for 
free trade between the United States and Puerto Rico. In a let- 


ter to a constituent this distinguished gentleman presents the 
claims of Puerto Rico very clearly, I will read that portion of 
the letter which I find published in a newspaper: ' 


To sum up, then, Puerto Rico is ours Without a dissenting voice anywhere, 


Her people àre impoverished by reason of the hurricane which destroyed the 


greater portion of two annual crops. She has no markets, being deprived of 
them by annexation to the United States. Commercially and industrially, 
without some aid from Congress, she is without hope for the future. A free 
admission of her products to the United States would give her relief. It will 
not hurt us, but, on the contrary, will give usa market for $10,000,000 annually, 
1 of the products of our farms, which will increase as American pros- 
perity comes to Puerto Rico. 


This letter, let it be known, was penned by the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on the 8th day of this month the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee reported a substitute for 
his free-trade bill, imposing a tariff tax upon the ‘‘impoverished” 
Puerto Ricans. And why this change in the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York? It is said that the President has changed 
too; that he now earnestly desires the passage of this substitute 
bill and would deplore its defeat. Some of the majority party in 
this House oppose this measure, but the great power of the Ad- 
ministration is being, we are told, brought to to constrain 
members to support it, and it will doubtless be carried through 
by the free use of the ‘‘ whip and spur.” It is a party measure 
and has become the policy of the Republican party, and it is said it 
must not fail of enactment. But what was the necessity of this 
sudden change in the policy of the Administration and the Repub- 
lican party in respect to this matter? 

This *‘ somersault backwards” is easily explained when it is 
known that Mr. Oxnard, a representative of the sugar trust, ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee and made it appear 
that it was to the interest of the sugar trust for this country to 
have a tariff tax on Puerto Rico products. The conversion was 
sudden, and I doubt not profitable. Mr. Chairman, viewing this 
proposed bill in its moral aspect there never was a piece of legis- 

ation attempted more un-American, heartless, and cruel, Such 
a law would be monstrous, and I submit would be clearly uncon- 
stitutional. I will read a part of section 8, Article I, of the Con- 
stitution: 

The Congress shall haye power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States. 

The proposed law I contend is within the plain inhibition of 
this section of the Constitution. But gentlemen on the other side 
argue that the term United States” as used in the Constitution 
does not embrace the Territories, but only the States, and that it 
is in the ee of Congress to rule and legislate for the Territo- 
ries of the United States without constitutional restraint—in 
other words, that Congress can rule Puerto Rico outside of the 
Constitution, and therefore the section just quoted does not apply, 
and “all duties, imposts. and excises” are not required to be uni- 
form throughout the States and Territories. 

Let us examine this proposition. In the first place, it has been 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, through Chief 
Justice Marshall, in Loughborough vs. Blake (5 Wheat., 317), that 
the term United States“ in the Constitution includes the Terri- 
tories of the Union as well as the States. The court said: 

The power, then, to lay and collect duties, imposts, aud excises may be 
exercised and must be exercised throughout the United States. Does this 
term designate the whole or any particular portion of the American empire? 
Certainly this question can admit of but one answer. It is the name given 
to our great Republic, which is composed of States and Territories. The 
District of Columbia or the territory west of the Missouri is not less within 
the United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania, and it is not less neces- 
sary, on the principles of our Constitution, that uniformity in the imposition 
of imposts, duties, and excises should be observed in the one than the other. 
Since, then. the power to lay and collect taxes. which includes direct taxes, 
is obviously coextensive with the power to lay and collect duties, imposts, - 
and excises, and since the latter extends throughout the United States, it 
follows that the power to impose direct taxes also extends throughout tho 
United States. 

The court thus holds, Mr. Chairman, that this Republic is com- 
posed of States and Territories, and the term United States“ is 
a name given to the Republic, and that a Territory is not less 
within the United States than a State; and that it is not lessneces- 
sary, on the principles of our Constitution, that uniformity in the 
imposition of imposts, duties, and excises should be observed in 
a anp than in the other.” This decision has never been oyver- 
ruled, 

I know it is argued on the other side of this House by some gen- 
tlemen that the Government of the United States possesses an 
‘‘inherent sovereign right,” existing independently of the Consti- 
tution, to acquire territory, and that in the right to acquire ter- 
ritory is found the 9 8 to govern it; and that as the right to ac- 
quire is sovereign and inherent the right to rule is sovereign and 


inherent and not limited by the Constitution. The objection to 


this logic is that it is based on a false premise. It is not true that 
the right to acquire territory is sovereign and inherent, existing 
outside of and independent of the Constitution. The Government 
| has no powers that were not delegated to and conferred upon it, 
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and all that were not delegated were necessarily reserved in the 
States and people. The first article of the Constitution declares: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States. 

The inference is irresistible that Congress has no powers except 
what were granted toit by the Constitution; and that being so, 
the powers not granted remain with the States and the people. As 
was said by Senator Hoar in aspeech delivered in the United 
States Senate in 1898: ` 

Mark the clear distinction between the sovereign powers of the States 
and those belonging to the United States. The powers of the United States 
must be affirmatively delegated, or they do not exist. The powers of the 
States must be expressly prohibited, or they do exist. 

The Government of the United States is one of enumerated and 
limited ers, and those powers being conferred by the Consti- 
tution, the Government has only such powers as are affirmatively 
granted thereby. It follows from this that the Government of 
the United States has no inherentsovereignty. The Government 
is but a mere agent with certain powers conferred, and this view 
is wholly inconsistent with the idea of inherent sovereignty. We 
look to thé Constitution to ascertain the powers of the Government, 
and they can be found nowhere else. 

The rule for determining the powers of a State government is 
just the reverse of that for ascertaining the powers of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. A State government has inherent 
powers and those powers continue to exist until prohibited m4 
either its own or the Federal Constitution. But the seat of 
power is with the people and there itremains until parted with by 


them. 

The tenth amendment to the Constitution, which is one of the 
amendments pro to the First Congress and was ratified by 
the last State on December 15, 1791, would seem to settle the ques- 
tion I am now discussing: 


ted to the United States by the Constitution, nor 


The powers not d 
tates, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 


prohibited by it to the 
the people. i 
Here is a distinct recognition of the fact, in this early amend- 
ment to the Constitution, that the powers of the Government are 
“delegated,” and those tbat are not delegated or prohibited to 
the States are ‘‘reserved” to the States, ively, or to the 
ople. Then how can the Government of the United States 
ve any other powers than those “delegated?” And if the Gov- 
ernmentcan ha ve and has no other powers than delegated powers, 
it is absurd to talk about it having inherent powers. I say, then, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Goyernment has no inherent power to 
acquire territory, but the pores to acquire territory is conferred 
by the Constitution, and it has been so decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. i 
The rules for interpreting the Constitution is well settled by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
great statesmen of our country, and to these I wish to call atten- 


tion. 
Chief Justice Marshall, in Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee (1 Wheat., 
804-326), said: 
Government of the United States can claim no powers which are not 
granted 


The 
granted to it by the Constitution, and the powers actually must be 
such as are expressly given or given by necessary implication. 

And the same great jurist, in Givens vs. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1), 
in speaking of the Constitution, also said: 

This instrument contains an enumeration of the powers expressly granted 
by the people to the Government. 

Daniel Webster declared the same doctrine in his Reply to 
Hayne,” made January 26, 1830. He said: 

The National Government possesses those powers which it can be shown 
the people conferred u it and no more. gora erected this Govern- 
ment. They gave it a Beustitutlen and in that Constitution they have enu- 
merated the powers which they bestow onit. They have madeit a limited 
Government. They have defined its authority. They haye restrained it to 
the exercise of such powers as are granted. 

It is a Government of strictly limited powers; of enumerated, ed, 
and particularized powers; and whatever is not granted is withheld. 

In a letter to the Barings dated October 16, 1839, this great 
statesman wrote: 5 

This General Government isalimited Government, Its powers are speci- 
fied and enumerated. The State legislatures, on the other d, all 
usnal and extraordinary powers of government, subject to any limitations 


which may be im: their own constitutions, and with the exception of 
the operation on these powers of the Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. Webster, in his ‘‘Reply to Calhoun,” made February 16, 


1833, said: 
so rl of government is an idea belonging to the other side of 
89 Sick hike skeen te Marts eee Our governments 


ernments 


He, as late as June 27, 1850, in the Senate, in his speech “On the 
Constitution and the Union,” said: 

Sir, we mislead ourselves often by using terms without sufficient accuracy, 
or terms not customarily found in the Constitution aud laws. * The term 
Sovereign“ or “sovereignty” does not occur in the Constitution of the 
United States. The Constitution does not speak of the States as “sovereign 
States.“ It does not kot this Government asa“ sovereign Governmont."* 
It avoids studiously the application of terms that might admit of different 
views, and the true idea of the Constitution of the United States, and al of 
the constitution of every State in the Union, is that powers are conferred on 
the legislature, not b. neral, vague description, but by enumeration. The 
Government of the United States holds no powers which it does not hold as 
powers enumerated in the Constitution or as powers necessarily implied. 

The proposition that the Government of the United States has 
no powers that are not enumerated and specified in the Constitu- 
tion or necessarily implied from the grants of power is main- 
esi hte Mr. Webster with a power of logic that can not be 
resisted. 

Alexander Hamilton entertained the same views. He said in 
response to the objection of Mr. Randolph, Attorney-General, that 
the power to incorporate a bank could not be implied from the 
nature of the Federal Constitution: 


„CFC 
ive t u erect co 
to canes avai under that power only. 10 i = E 

I have quoted the views of these two eminent statesmen, not 
only because of their aea ability and profound learning in con- 
stitutional law, but use they were liberal constructionists 
and favored a strong government and were not at all jealous of its 
powers. They were not strict constructionists. 

Not only have we, Mr, Chairman, the Supreme Court and the 
opinions of Daniel Webster and Alexander Hamilton sustaining 

e position for which I am contending, to wit. that the Govern- 
ment has no inherent powri, but the leading text writers on 
constitutional law uphold it. 

In Cooley on tutional Law, it is said: 

The Government created by the Constitution is one with limited and 
enumerated powers, and the Constitution is the measure and the test of the 
powers conferred. 3 

t is manifest that there must be a difference in the ption that at- 
ds of national and one of Stato powers. The difference is this: 


Government of the United 
be mined in order to 


and if the p assum, 

To whether a State rantur exercises a power, 
see by the Constitution of the United States it is conceded to the Union, or 
8 that oa or by that of the State prohibited to be exercised at all, 

The same doctrine is laid down in Hare's American Constitu-» 
tional Law, volume 1, 94, 95. ; 

The proposition that the General Government has inherent 
powers existing outside of and ind dent of the Constitution is 
a vagary without the slightest foundation either in authority or in 
reason, This idea was never seriously advanced until now. It is 
found supported in no decision of the courts, nor in any deliberate 
utterance of any of our great statesmen, But it is condemned b 
every decision of our highest court when taking it under consid- 
eration; and all the great statesmen who have spoken or written 
upon the subject have likewise condemned it as untenable. It 
may be a necessity with the Republican party to hold this view, 
but necessity, Mr. Chairman, is always the tyrant’s plea. Í 

I think I may fairly claim that the authorities that [have quote 
establish conciusively two BY ey tions: First, that the term 
United States” embraces ‘erritories as well as the States; 
and second, that the Government of the United States has no in- 
herent ris eh ys and has only such powers ás are dele- 
gated and exp y enumerated in the Constitution or implied 
from the grants therein. 

With the first proposition established, it follows that Congress 
can not enact a constitutional law ep trey a duty upon products 
from Puerto Rico different from the duty im upon products 
from other Territories or from the States. Such a law would 
contravene the constitutional provision that all duties, imposts 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” If 
we have the power to levy a duty upon Puerto Rican products, we 
can levy a duty upon the products from New Mexico or Arizona 
or any other Territory belonging to the United States. Ind 


we have as much raz to levy a duty upon the products of one o 


no in- 
‘ht of author- 
powers, 


the States as upon n cir eo of one of the Territories. 
The second proposi , that the Government 

herent powers, is established by an overwhelming 

ities, Goyernment is one of limited and res 
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It is trne that Jefferson, Webster, and other statesmen at one 
time thought that the Government had no power in the Consti- 
tution to acquire territory; but the Supreme Court of the United 
States years ago settled this question, and held that the Govern- 
ment has power under and by virtue of the Constitution to ac- 

uire territory. Mr. Jefferson never for a moment thought that 
the Government had any inherent power to acquire tei itory. He 
suggested that the Constitution be amended, giving the Govern- 
ment such power. This, however, was unnecessary and was 
never done, as the Supreme Court held that it had the power con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution, I repeat that gentlemen on 
the other side who contend that the Government has an inherent 
power to acquire territory, and therefore to legislate for such ter- 
ritory outside of the Constitution, rest their argument upon an 
unsound and false premise. The authorities which I have cited, 
extending over years and panne almant from the foundation of 
this Government, demonstrate this. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, since the term United States” embraces 
and takes in the Territories,and the Government has no inherent 

wer to rule them ind dent of the Constitution, I affirm that 

t is clear that the Constitution extends to and over the Territories 
as well as the States, and that Congress can not legislate for Puerto 
Rico or any other Territory without constitutional restraint. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has expressly decided 
this question in a number of cases, 

In the case of Longhborough vs. Blake (5 Wheat., 317 [1820]) 
Chief Justice Marshall, speaking for the court, held that the gen- 
eral power of Congress to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises extends to all places over which the Government ex- 
‘tends, including the District of Columbia and all the Territories 
of the Union, as well as to the States, and that direct taxes may be 
8 among them. And this is so held because the = 
stitution extends to the Territories. 

The court said: 
The eighth section of the first article gives to Congress the “power to lay 


e 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises," for the purposes thereinafter 
tioned. This grant is general, without limitation as to place. It conse- 


could doubted, the doubt is remo by the subsequent words, which 
modify the grant. These words are, But all duties, im; and excises 
be uniform tthe United States.“ It will not be contended that the 


of a power extends to places to which the power itself does not 


I have already read to the House that portion of the opinion of 
Chief Justice Marshall in this case which decides that the term 
United States” ‘is the name given to our great Republic, which 
is composed of States and Territories,” and on the principles of 
our Constitution, that uniformity in the imposition of imposts, 
duties, and excises should be observed” in the Territories as well 
as in the States. 

In the case of the United States vs. More (3 Cranch, 160) the same 
doctrine was substantially declared. This case is a very old one, 
being decided in 1805. Court said: 


The Constitution was made for the benefit of every citizen of the United 
States, and there is no citizen, whatever his condition, or wherever he may 
be, within the territory of the United States, who has not a right to its pro- 
tection. 


Coming downtoa later period, we have the Dred Scott decision, 
reported in 19 Howard, 393, which mostexplicitly lays down thedoc- 
trine on this subject, Chief Justice Taneyin that case declared: 


be a mere Mortini T Dower under our Constitution and form of govern- 
ment. The power of t 


it. It enters 
limited by the 
virtue of 


ing psc of the United States, the Government and the citi- 
zen both enter it unde ir respec 
tive rights defined and 
cise no power beyond what that instrument confers, nor lawfully deny any 
right which it has reserved. 

8 over person and property of which we speak are not only not 
granted to Congress but are in express terms denied, and they are forbidden 
to exercise them. And this prohibition is not confined to the States, but the 
words are general, and extends to the whole territory over which the Consti- 
tution gives it power to legislate, including those portions of it remaining 
under Territo: government as well as that covered by the States. 


Mr. Justice Curtis, dissenting 1 7 5 some of the points decided, 
concurred in these propositions. He in part said: 


I confess myself unable to perceive any difference whatever between my 
own opinion of the general extent of the power of Congress and the opinion 
of the majority of the court, save that I consider it derivable from the 
528 languago of the Constitution, while e it to be silently im- 
piled from wer to acquire territory, at the power of Con- 

over the Territories as of the extent just d bed, what positive pro- 
bition exists in the Constitution which restrained Congress from enacting 
# law In 1820 to prohibit slavery north of 96° 30’ north latitude? 


So, Mr. Chairman, we see that the whole court in the Dred Scott 
case decided in 1856 that Congress had the power to legislate for 
Territories belonging to the United States, but subject to the limi- 
tations of the Constitution. This decision upon this point has 
never been overruled, but has been frequently affirmed by the 
Supreme Court. > 

Mr. Pomeroy, in his work on Constitutional Law, page 317, says 
of the part of the opinion of Chief Justice Taney which I have 


Auoted: 


The position assumed by the court that Congress in the exercise of its leg- 
islative function for the Territories is bound by the restrictive clauses of the 
Bill of ts can not be successfully attacked. Indeed, it can make no dif- 
ference whether that body proceeds under the express grant of Article IV, 
or under its power implie the capacity to acquire and hold additional soil. 
In either case it is equally hedged around and trammeled by the safeguards 
of individual rights that are contained in the first eight amendments, 


I wish to call attention to more recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court on this question, 

In the National Bank vs, Co of Yankton (101 U. S., 129) 
the court, through Chief Justice Waite, held: 

All terri 


But gress is supre! and for the purposes of th 
ity — tho powers of the pe 8 
have been expressly or by imp 
Constitution. 

We also find the same doctrine enunciated by the court in the 
case of Murphy vs, Ramsay (114 U. S., 45). The court stated: 

The 2 of the United S us sovereigu owners of the National Terri- 
tories, have supreme power over and theirinhabitants. In the exercise 
of this sovereign dominion they are represented by 
i to whom all the powers of government over that subject have 
„subject only to such restrictions as are expressed in the Con- 
renege kag are necessarily implied in its terms or in the purposes and ob- 

jects of the power itself. © * © The personal and civil rights of the inhab- 

tants of the Territories are secured to them as to other citizens by the 
principles of constitutional liberty, which restrain all the agencies of govern- 
ment, State and national. 

Chief Justice Waite, for the court, in Reynolds vs. United States 
(88 U. S., 145) held that both the first and sixth articles of amend- 
ment to the Constitution applied to the Territory of Utah. The 
court declared in that case: 

By the Constitation of the United States the accused was entitled to a trial 
by an im ial jury. 

The accused was a citizen of the Territory of Utah. And in the 
same case it was further said by the court: 

Congress can not pass a law for the government of the Territories which 
shall prohibit the free exercise of on. The first amendment tothe Con- 
stitution e y forbids such jou. The question to be determined 
is whether law now under consideration comes within this prohibition. 

It was decided in the case of Springville vs. Thomas (166 U. S., 
707), by Chief Justice Fuller, speaking for the court, that an act 
of Congress giving to the lscal legislature of the Territory of Utah 
the power to provide that verdicts in civil cases might be rendered 
by less than the whole number of jurors was unconstitutional, as 
violating the seventh amendment to the Constitution. Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller said: 


the Government of the 
been dele; 


the consti s 
It has been decided by tho 
d bo- 


In the case of Thompson vs. Utah (170 U. S., 843) it was declared 


by the court: 
That the visions of the Constitution of the United States relating to 
the right of trial by j in suits at common law apply to the Territories of 


the United States is no longer an open question. It is ually beyond ques- 
tion that the provisions of the National Constitution rela to trials by jur: 
— =e tocriminal prosecutions apply tothe Territories of the United 

The Supreme Court, in the case of Callan vs. Wilson (127 U. S., 
540), held that the third article and the fifth and sixth amend- 
ments to the Constitution applied to the District of Columbia, and 
said, in part: 

There isnot in the history of the Constitution or of the original amend- 
ments to justity the assertion that the peonle of the District may be lawfully 
deprived of the benefit of any of the constitutional guaranties of life, liberty, 
and property. * * We can not think that the people of this District 
have in that regard less rights than those accorded to the people of the Ter- 
ritories of the United States. 

Mr. Justice Brewer, in the case of Fong Yue Ting vs. United 
States (149 U. S., 738), in delivering his dissenting opinion, said: 

The Constitution has potency everywhere within the limits,of our terri- 
pein and the powers which the National Government may exercise within 
such limits are those and only those given to it by that instrument. 

The case of Cross vs, Harrison (16 How., 181) is directly in 
point. The question in that case was whether customs duties and 
tonnage dues which had been imposed upon imports and tonnage 
as military contributions by direction of the President in the ex- 
ercise of the belligerent rights of a conqueror in Upper California 
and collected by the military authorities at the captured port of 
San Francisco between February 3, 1848 (date of the treaty of 
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peace with Mexico), and November 13, 1849 (when the regular 
collector of that port entered upon the duties of his office pursu- 
ant to an act of Con March 3, 1849, "to extend the 
revenue laws of the United States over the territory and waters 
of Upper California, and to create a collection district therein”), 
were illegally exacted and recbverable by the importers. 

This case was decided in 1853, and the court in part said: 

By the ratifications of the treaty California became a part of the United 
States. And as there is nothin fferently stipulated in the treaty with 

t to commerce, it became instantly bound and privileged by the laws 
which had passed to raise a revenue from duties on imports and 
13 t was bound by the eighteenth section of the act of 2d of March. 
1799, ‘The right claimed to land foreign within the United States at 
any place out of a collection district, if allowed, would be a violation of that 
provision in the Constitution which enjoins that all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

Upper California was acquired and held precisely as Puerto 
Rico was acquired and is now held. The case therefore applies 
directly to the point which Iam discussing. It must be manifest 
to the House that if this bill shall become a law it will be uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

How could any question be more clearly settled by decisions of 
the Supreme Court than this one? It has been decided time and 
again that the General Government has no inherent powers, and 
it has been repeatedly decided in cases extending over nearly a 
hundred years that the Constitution extends to every place, whether 
in a Territory or State, where the Government extends its powers 
and authority by statute. And in the case of Cross vs. Harrison, 
which I have cited, it was held that the Constitution extends ex 
proprio vigore to and over a Territory. In that case no statute 
was enacted to extend the Constitution to Upper California. 

It can not be that the highest court in our country has been 
wrong upon this question for nearly a hundred years. 

Must it not strike gentlemen on the other side as difficult to con- 
clude that Congress can rule outside of the Constitution, when 
it is created by the Constitution and derives all of its powers 
therefrom? The force of every statute enacted by Congress is trace- 
able back to the Constitution as its source. Wipe out the Consti- 
tution and Congress is without power and its statutes are nullities, 
There can be no such thing as a live statute and a dead Constitu- 
tion, but the Constitution may be alive and the statute may be 
without force. Wherever the Government extends its power by 
law, it is so extended by virtue of the Constitution and the Con- 
stitution is therefore necessarily there with the power. It is 
there, too, with its limitations and restrictions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that the doctrine contended 
for by gentlemen is contrary tothe genius of our institutions. 
How can it be imagined that our fathers intended to establish a 
government with a policy—an imperialistic policy, such a policy 
as England had, and against which they rebelled and fought? 
They did not so intend. They founded a Republic in spirit and 
every principle the purposed enemy of imperialism, 

The Territories are infant States. Their people need the protec- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States more than even the 
people of the States, The States have constitutions of their own, 
whereas the Territories, if the Constitution of the United States 
does not apply to them, have no constitution and are without the 
guaranty of protection to life, liberty, and property. They are 
under tutelage for statehood. Can they better be taught the 
principles of free government by giving them the protection of 
the Constitution or by giving them imperialistic rule? That the 
annexed land is held in trust for future States and the Territories 
are in a state of Fae ig ig for statehood is well determined. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in Loughborough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton, 
317), says: 

The difference between requiring a continent, with an immense popula- 
tion, to submit to being taxed by a government having no common interest 


t of representationand has adopted the 
vernment,as is 1372 case with the 


Chief Justice Taney, in the Dred Scott case, said: 


There is 9 power given by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to establish or maintain colonies bordering on the United States or 
ata distance, to be ruled and governed at its own pleasure, nor to enlarge 
its territorial limits in any way except by the admission of new Stateg 

= + e = s $ * 


The power to expand the territory of the United States by the admission 
the construction of Bishi wt by all 
the departments of the Government it has been held to autho the acqui- 


me a State u an equal 
the same discretion. 
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Justice McLean, of the minority, said: 


In organizing the government of a Territory, Congress is limited to means 
te to the attainment of the constitutional object. No powers can 


be exercised which are prohibited by the Constitution or which are contrary 


to its spirit, so that, whether the object may be the protection of the persons 
and property of purchasers of the public lands or of communities who have 
been annexed to the Union by conquest or 1 they are initiatory to 
the establishment of State governments, and no more power can be med 
or exercised than is necessary to the attainment of the end. This is the lim- 
itation of all the Federal powers. 

Mr. Justice Field, in Weber vs. Harbor Commissioners, 18 Wal- 
lace, 65, says: 

Althongh the title to the soil under tide waters of the baT was 
the cession from Mexicoequally with the title to the upland, 
in trust for the future States. 

In the case of Knight vs. United States Land Assoéiation, 142 
U. S., 183, says: 

Upon_the acquisition of the territory from Moxico the United States 
acquired the title to the tide land Saar y with the title to the upland, but 
with pe eae to the former, my. held it only in trust for the future States 
that might be erected out of such territory. 


In Shively vs. Bowlby, 152 U. S. Reports, 48, Justice Gray held 
the same doctrine. 

The island of Puerto Rico, Mr. Chairman, is held in trust for a 
future State, and is entitled to the benefit and protection of the 
Constitution, 

Gentlemen on the other side must know that this proposed legis- 
lation is revolutionary in its character. It will not stand the 
test without subverting the fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Should this bill become a law it will be the first step by Congress 
in the transformation of this Republic into an empire—intoa mon- 
85815 It will mark the distinction between expansion as hereto- 
fore had by this Government, carrying with it the Constitution 
and the blessings of liberty to the newly acquired people, and im- 
perialism pure and simple,as once practiced by the Cæsars and 
now advocated by the leaders of the Republican party as a tenet 
of their political faith. It will establish the policy of imperialism 
which will ultimately and inevitably destroy the principle of 
human liberty upon which this Republic was founded and with- 
out which no free republic can exist. 

I am not so much concerned about how much duty this bill im- 
poren though I believe it to be an outrage upon the people of 

uerto Rico, as I am about how this imperialistic policy will 
affect our institutions and the future of our country. The policy 
is that Congress shall rule the Territories without constitutional 
limitations; that the people of the Territories, which, to suit gentle- 
men on the other side, may be more appropriately called colonies, 
shall have no guaranties, by a written constitution, of protection 
to life, liberty, and property, but that they shall be subject to the 
despotic will of man unrestrained; that the Territories sball be 
dependencies and their inhabitants subjects, Ideclare, Mr. Chair- 
man, in all-seriousness, that 1 would prefer, infinitely prefer, the 
rule of a king to that of a Congress without a constitution, domi- 
nated by a political party obeying in every act the mandates of 
the trusts and syndicates, 

But gentlemen may say that the imperialism will be against the 
people of the Territories and will not affect the people of the United 

tates. My answer to this is in the words of Abraham Lincoln: 
Destroy this (the spirit of liberty) and you sow the seeds of des- 
potism at your own doors.” This is a great truth, A ruler, I 
care not who he may be, who will plunder and despoil the distant 
people of his dominion will plunder and despoil at the first o 

rtunity his people at home. If the Constitution can be with- 
rawn from the people of the Territories und they be made sub- 
jects and vassals to meet the 1 of a political party, 
ow long will it be before it will be trampled under foot and 
8 in order that monarchy may have a free hand at home? 
he government with an imperial policy for bart of its people will 
in time extend that pony to the whole people, Imperialism can 
not be restrained. e are safe only in its destruction. 

We hear gentlemen on the other side say that no harm is in- 
tended; that all that 1s wanted is to raise money so that the Puerto 
Ricans may be given schools and other good thin The prog- 
ress of a republic to monarchy has always been under the leader- 
ship of pretended patriots. 

istory teaches us a lesson which we may heed with profit. 
Rome was once a republic and became an empire, and its decline 
and fall followed. Our great country is now a republic, and be- 
came great by being a republic, and there are gentlemen here 
who would convert it into an empire to be attended with the 
same fate as Rome. 

There is much in what Gibbon in his Decline and Fall says that 
is apposite, instructive, and warning: 

The tender tof Augustus for a free constitution which he had de- 
stroyed can onl 3 by an attentive consideration of the charas- 


ter of that subtie t 
on he framed the artful system of imperial authority, his modGeration 
was inspired b; fears. He wished to deceive the people by an image of 
an image of civil government. Tho names 


mired by 
they held it only 


civil liberty, ana the armies by 
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and forms of the ancient administration were preserved by him with anxious 
care. The usual number of consuls, pretors, and tribunes were annually 
invested with their respective signs of office and continued to discharge 
some of their least important functions. Cwesar— 


Continues Gibbon— 


had provoked his fate by ostentatiously taking the title of king, while he 
might have reigned as such under the title of consul or tribune. paons 
was sensible that mankind is governed by names; nor was he deceived in his 
expectation that the senate and ope wouid submit to slavery, provided 
that they were respectfully that they enjoyed their ancient freedom. 
To explain, ina few words, the system of the imperial government, as it was 
instituted by Augustus and maintained by those princes who understood 
their own interest and that of the people, it may be defined asan absolute 
monarchy disguised by the forms ot a commonwealth. The masters of the 
Roman world environed their throne with darkness, and humbly professed 
themselves the accountable ministers of the senate, whose supreme decrees 
they dictated and obeyed. Theface of the court corresponded with the forms 
of the administration. 

As late as the age of the Antonines the Greek historians say 
that ‘although the sovereign of Rome, in compliance with an 
obsolete prejudice, abstained from the name of king, he possessed 
the full measure of regal power.” As imperialism became more 
fully established the forms and shams were dispensed with. ‘‘The 
fine theory of a republic,” says Gibbon, ‘*insensibly vanished.” 

This brief account from Roman history must at this time im- 
press the American citizen. Do we see in what is happening in 
this country a parallel to what happened to the Roman Republic? 
Are not gentlemen on the other side playing the arts of the 
wily Augustus? Do they not say that there is no imperialism 
in our Government, and z: is not the proposed legislation impe- 
rialistic? Do they not call our Government a Republic, and yet 
would they not rule it us an empire? Do they not say our Gov- 
ernment is a free Government, and yet are they not trying to ma e 
vassals of the inhabitants of our Territories? Did not the Presi- 
dent declare that the war against Spain was for the sake of 
humanity and that forcible annexation was criminal aggression 
and was not to be thought of, and has not the close of this war 
been followed by a war of conquest? 

Did not the President do what no other President ever did, de- 
clare war against the Filipinos, when the Constitution says only 
Congress can declare war? Has he not professed deyotion to the 
Monroe doctrine, and yet by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty would he 
not abrogate that doctrine, so dear and important to the Ameri- 
can people? Let not, Mr. Chairman, the people of this country 
be deceived. ‘Philosophy teaches us specially by the examples 
of Roman history.” Marius and Cæsar,” says Gibbon, sub- 
verted the constitution of their country by declaring themselves 
the protectors of the people;” and Augustus pretended to be a 
servant of the people while destroying their liberty and making 
himself a dictator. He established an absolute monarchy dis- 
guised by the forms of a commonwealth.” His successors for 
a while observed his constitutional fictions,” but the republic 
insensibly vanished.” 

The President some months ago asked, Who will haul down 
the flag?” The question has gone unanswered untilnow. The 
Republican party answers the question by the introduction of 
this Puerto Rican bill. This party would haul down the flag as 
it floats over this Republic, the emblem of liberty, justice, and 
humanity, and float it over an empire, the emblem of tyranny, 
3 and wrong. 

r. Chairman, I would have the people of this country to read 
again of the oppression and outrages from which our forefathers 
suffered under the rule of monarchy. We should not forget the 
wrongs inflicted upon them lest we forget what imperialism 
means. They were ruled by a kingand a parliament unrestrained 
by a written constitution. And, Mr. Chairman, what is the dif- 
ference between the rule of a king and his parliament without a 
constitution to restrain and the rule of a president and his con- 
gress without a constitution to limit? 

Let us see what were some of the wrongs visited upon she poopie 
of this country by King George and his Parliament. I from 
the Declaration of Independence, and the charges are against King 
George: He haserected a multitude of new offices and sent thither 
swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out their sub- 
stance. He hus kept among us in times of peace standing armies 
without the consent of our legislatures. He has affected to render 
the military independent of and superior to the civil power. He 
has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign 
to our Constitution and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: ‘For 
cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
taxes on us without our consent: For depriving us in many cases 
of the benefits of trial by jury: For transporting us beyond seas 
to be tried for pretended offenses.” ‘‘ He hasabdicated government 
here by declaring us out of his protection and waging war against 
us. He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people.” 

These are but a few of the crimes committed by King George 
against the American people—his people. 


Are we to give to our Territories such a rule as this? I say no; 
not aslongas the words of the immortal Henry, Give me liberty or 
give me death,” areremembered. These words tell how liberty is 
to be valued, and they, too, like Henry, are immortal. They were in 
the hearts and on the lips of our forefathers for seven long years of 
bloody warfare. And they are spon the lips of every oppressed 
people struggling for freedom. e hear m from the lips of 
the farmers of the Transvaal in their heroic struggle for the pres: 
ervation of their Republic. We hear them from the lips of the 
Filipinos in the jungles of Luzon, And, Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the imperial policy inaugurated by the present Administration 
and the threatened destruction of our institutions, it is time the 
American people were taking those words afresh upon their lips. 

Never before in the history of our country were there greater 
questions pending before the people for solution. The money 
question is one of vast importance. The trust question is another 
of deep interest and concern to the people; but there can be no 
greater or more momentous question than the question whether 
or not this great Republic shall be preserved. thereby preserving 
our liberties, or shall perish from the face of the earth. The 
people can not and will not be recreant to their duty. We hold 
this Government in trust for generations to come. Should we 
prove faithless to the trust, we will commit a crime against onr- 
ade. and against posterity. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 


Trade of Puerto Rico. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. RYAN; 


OF NEW YORE, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the trade of Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. RYAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Let us at least be honest. This is the place and 
the present the time when the members of this House, irrespective 
of the side to which their political belief has assigned them, should 
discuss frankly, fairly, and thoroughly all the conditions, con- 
stitutional, commercial, legal, and practical that the cession of 
these islands to the United States has brought before Congress. 
The people demand frankness of us. We owe it to our constitu- 
encies. I owe it to a constituency whose Christian teachings 
prompt them to revere the Ten Commandments, particularly that 
commandment which says Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 
I owe it to a constituency a portion of which has come in the tide 
of progress to make up the great population of foreign born, who 
have suffered all the privations of imperialistic government and 
the hardships of the large standing army. 

We are now confronted with a problem which reaches far into 
the future, and whether we solve it rightly or wrongly so will we 
be pralon or censured by the next generation and the multitude 
unborn. It is therefore of vast importance that we be honest. 
Let us be honest as to the importance of this step; we owe that to 
ourselves. Letus be honest with the Puerto Ricans; we owe it to 
those dusky burnt children of the tropical clime, who, struggling 
to be freed from the tyrannical rule of Spain, ted General 
Miles with open arms—greeted him as a savior who had come to 
bring them out of the house of bondage and into the land of the 
free—honest to those little ones who scattered flowers in the path 
of our soldiers as they marched to San Juan. Let us be honest to 
the people of our own country. Let us be honest to the laboring 
man of these United States, who is vitally interested in our course 


with reference to these new possessions. 
The legal and the technical sides of this question have been dis- 
cussed. Myablecolleague from New York . PAYNE] hasviewed 


itin its commercial light, but the fanciful twists of his giant brain, 
that have even goneso far as to give expression to his belief in two 
measures of diametrical sentiment, have placed his ideas in the 
deadly parallel and caused him to exclaim, “If we do not puta 
tax on the products of this island we are commercially doomed, 
and if we do put a tax on the products of theisiand we are doomed 
Also.“ To relieve the strain I wonld suggest to the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee that he introduce a third meas- 
ure authorizing the President to sever what appears to be our 
imperialistic connection with Puerto Rico. I am neither alawyer 
nor an Ohioan, so I will not presume to expound the Constitution 
in its bearing on this question. 

I have, however, enjoyed the privilege of being a student of 
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those able minds who have expounded the Constitution inits bear- 
ing on this particular question, and I shall ask the indulgence of 
your time and attention later on to quote to this House passages 
from the opinions handed down ora ief Justice John Marshall, 
by Justice Cooley, and by Justice McLain, whose memories have 
been kept green and whose opinions have been revered by all men 
in all times until the present moment. Our Republican friends 
have made it imperative that we contrast these opinions with 
those of my friend from New York, the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee; with Mr. GROSVENOR, of Ohio, and those 
other stanch party leaders on this floor, who now ask us to take 
a radical step in the opposite direction to which we have been 
taught to ak, and in opposition to that course which has, until 
this time, maintained our d institutions and made us a happy 
and a contented people, enjoying life in the blessedness of freedom. 

As this debate has been o ‘or some time, I shall not endeavor 
to bring into it at this period any new topic of discussion, but still 
I do not intend to vyote against the measure without first laying 
before the House my views on the subject. Mr. Chairman, what 
is the status of the case as we now have it? 

To go back to the inning and picture the landing of our vic- 
torious arms on the shore of island. It is not for me to say at 
this time what the sentiment of our people toward the island was 
at that period. Neither shall I assume to tell this House what 
feeling prompted the Puerto Ricans to their demonstrations of 
enthusiastic greeting. Instead, I read from the report of General 
Miles, commander of the army of invasion: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, July 28, 1898. 
To the inhabitants of Puerto Rico: 
of the United States in the causeof Mberty. fustice and humanity, ics tale 
forces have come to occupy the island of Puerto Rico. 
hey come bearing the banner of freedom, inspired by a noble purpose to 
seek the enemies of our country and yours san to destroy or capture all who 


*are in armed ce. They osteringarm of a nation of free 
people, whose greatest power is in its justice and humanity to all those livin. 
within its fold. Hence the first effect of this occupation will be the immed 


and, it 
The chief object of the 


e have not come to make war upon the people of a country that for cen- 
ring you 


o promote your prosperty, 
the liberal institutions 


to r people so long as the 
„FFF This is 
not a war of devastation, but one to give to all within the control of its mili- 
tary and naval forces the advantages and blessings of enlightened civilization. 


A 
Major-General, Commanding United States Army. 
ng of 
States 


Section 8, Article I, of the Constitution of the United States, 
Says: 
33700 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts 
be uniform throughout the United States. 

The powers and limitations of Congress under the Constitution 
have been placed before this House plainly and strongly, and it is 
not of moment that I go into them in the limited time I have at 
my disposal. I shall, however, as briefly as possible quote from 
able constitutional authorities to show that this action is without 


precedent. 

First of all, I read from the resolution by apres prior 
to the declaration of war with Spain. I doso because it has been 
stated that the action of the Democrats in that Congress caused 
the nation to go to war and brought on this question. For the 
part the Democratic party took in urging the Administration to 
that war in humanity’s cause, I honor it. I desire to show, how- 
ever, that Congress did not desire or intend that the Constitution 
should be violated in providing government for whatever territory 
may, or was to come, into our possession by reason of that war- 
The resolution reads: 

The United States hereby disclaims any tion or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over saidjisland [Cuba] except for the 
pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, 
to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

The resolution says Cuba, bat it is plain to even a careless ob- 
server that the intention of Congress was to demonstrate that we 
were not entering into a war of conquest. 

Chief Justice Cooley has given to us an opinion that I feel is 
particular! tinent to the topic. It leaves no ground for equivo- 
cations, and it is brief and to the point. He says: 

The Constitution itself never 
changos with time, nor does it in 


to treaty or enactment; it neither 
ry bend to the force of circumstances. 


It be amended to its ission; but 

is 2 Le for rulers po corms Hy ria be ad Saran in Saini Sa 8 
the shield of its protection ail classes of men, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances.” Its principles can not, therefore, be set aside in order to meet 
the supposed necessities of great crises. “No doctrine involving more per- 
nicions consequences was ever invented by the wit of man than that any of its 
AR EE can be suspended 

ment.” 

Justice Cooley has been careful in reaching this decision. He 
would rather that the Constitution be paramount to the greatest 
crisis that time might bring, so that men would not err in the 
heat of nerve-raking scenes. Such judgment must be listed as the 
soundest judgment. Having di ed any hesitancy that I may 
have entertained in a feeling that resent time was one when we 
should not look back to the wise ju t of those able jurists— 
and I assure the gentlemen that I entertained it but briefly—let 
us proceed to other authorities which say that we can not placea 
tax on one part of the country and allow another part to go free. 
Chief Justice Marshall has held that— 

The power, then, to lay and collect duties, and excises 

be exercised out the Uni 


during any of the great exigencies of govern- 


y this question can of but oneanswer. It is the name toour 
great — which is composed of States and Territories. District 
of Columbia or the west of the Missonri is not less within the 

States than Mary: or Pennsylvania, and itis not less 


ih of Constitution that uniformi fn th tion of im- 
© our orm — 
CT be observed inthe one then ie thenen 

Justice McLean could have written nothing more apropos to the 
discussion of this week, even if he were a member of this House 
and was present at this time, than is contained in the following 
opinion as to the limitations of Congress: 

No ‘ers can be ex 
ae ga ab eda — 1 which are prohibited in the Con- 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss a little of the history of 
our advent into Puerto Rico, and view, as well as | can, the island 
as we found it. It was not ion or force by which our 
2 marched victoriously to the seat of government in Puerto 

ico, 

The flame of our cannon and the swish of the Mauser did not 
blaze the way. Our gallant soldier boys trampled over no dead 
comrades nor climbed blood-stained heights mid hazy smoke of 
battle to plant the Stars and Stripes on the topmost peak of 
the island, where all nations mi see its folds float flauntingly 
paced gag rep in the breeze. erto Rico did not come by con- 
qu It came because we had given to the world a mandate of 
manliness and were known to the extreme ends of either hemis- 
phere as the nation of humanity, the defender of the oppr 
and our homes were the mansions of the free and the brave. 
We were simply greeted to possession, and in that word I would 
A the purest sentiment of anticipated enjoyment. Gen- 
eral Miles was received as an emancipator. e Puerto Ri- 
cans felt that he was to make them free. They pictured content- 
ment and equality with all men as their future lot. They viewed 
a new era for their come They gloried in the government to 
come, and, if we are to ieve the reports, which we have no 
just cause to doubt, welcomed our y, believing that they 
were throwing wide their portals to the Constitution and the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. 

From what [have learned and have heard here stated that is the 


prima facie case of our ma acquirementoftheterritory. The 
report of General Miles bears it out. It is my p to show in 
this that we should clear ourselves of any c of deceit. 


If we do so, we are doing naught but being honest. Does this 
measure carry out our promise? Mr. Chairman, I regret to say 
that it does not. We have but two ways to give to those people 
what we promised them amid the chaos of war, when men and na- 
tions usually as man to man and nation to nation, What 
are these two things? Surely they are not the benefits of the un- 
written constitution that a colleague pictured so brightly and said 
existed in the human mind or human conscience. No, Mr. Chair- 
man, not that. Wemust give the Puerto Ricans the privileges 
and benefits of the Constitution, that great state paper penned by 
Jefferson when we were a Puerto Ricoin principle, or we must 

ve them their independence and allow them to bring forth a new 

efferson and a new constitution, which will be sufficient to their 
conditions and bring them their expected happiness. 

We can not ask these people of our new possession, the Pearl of 
the Antilles, to take a step kward in the tide of time and give 
them poorer trade and governmental relations than those which 
they enjoyed prior to the signing of the treaty of Paris, prior to 
the war with Spain. I appeal to this House, and particularly to 
you, my Republican friends, to allow no clond of trust smoke to 
so dim your view that you may not see this comparison of condi- 
tions as they existed under the rule of Spain and as they will exist 
under the views of the Republican majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee that are to be forced upon the country, But I 
am glad to say that the conditions to come are not sanctioned by 
the Constitution, controvert it as 2 will. [Applause. 


We have these facts from Mr. Davis and others who 


have investigated the subject Puerto Rico has an area of about 
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4.000 square miles, and about a million of inhabitants, over 800,000 of 
them being white poopie of mixed nationalities—Americans, Irish, 
English, French, Spanish, Italians, and Portuguese—and the infor- 
mation I have warrants me in saying that about one-fourth of the 
le can read and write. They are not savages, Mr. Chairman. 
y know a 5 5 government from a bad government—right 
from wrong, ey are law-abiding and thrifty, and the or 
majority follow agricultural pursuits for a livelihood. hat 
rights and privileges did they enjoy under Spanish rule? Let us 
see. The first thing we note is that they were given equal repre- 
sentation with the other provinces of that government in the 
Spanish Cortes, That was just and honest. 

At the time they became a part of this country by treaty they 
had not only no public debt but one million and a half dollars in 
their treasury. For the five years previous to this statistical re- 
port the exports of the island were worth nearly $85,000,000, the 
imports about $70,000,000, leaving a trade balance in their favor of 

ly $15,000,000, which would mean about $3,000,000 per year. 
The f products of the island are sugar. coffee, and tobacco. 
The annual average production of sugar is about 58,000 tons. The 
great quantity of their sugar was exported to Spain, the tobacco 
to Cuba and there mixed with Cuban product and sold in for- 
eign markets. We gather from these facts that the island can 
pay its way from its own resources, In average times it is more 
than self-supporting. Last year was an extraordinary year in the 
island. The hurricanes wrecked the plantations, strewing devasta- 
tion broadcast, and destroying millions of dollars’ worth of crops 
in the field and in storage. The work of the elements has left 
them, especially the classes, in a degree, dependent upon the 
charity of this country. 

Our course should not be one of forcing further hardships upon 
these people. Would it not be preferable to be as liberal as possi- 
ble in our dealings—trade relations—with the island under these 
conditions, especially when we can do so in strict conformity with 
the Constitution? But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
says that the duty will be placed upon the sugar trust, as that cor- 
poration controls all the sugar there is on the island at the present 
time, Then, in theory, I rg across to the other side of this House, 
where I find I am outside of the Constitution, and I ask: If this 
tax on importation is levied against the sugar trust, why are we 
reducing it from 25 per cent of the Dingley tax to only 15 per cent 
of that tax? 

Gentlemen, if your side of the House ever decides that it wants 
to tax the sugar trust, tax it to the limit and tax it every day, or 
it will take you until the end of time to reimburse this nation for 
the taxes it dodged. Giving due attention to what the- gen- 
tleman from Illinois has to ay about the sugar trust, I will as- 
sume for the oo feel safe in my assumption—that the 
tax is on the Puerto Rican, as, with the assistance of nature, he 
has produced the sugar. We can afford to be fair and liberal and 

ive to these people a demonstration that they have benefited by 

e unfurling of the Stars and Stripes on theirisland. Let the 
Constitution follow the flag. 

Though I am not an — — — of President McKinley in the 

licies he has mapped out for this Government, and on the ma- 
jority of his themes I am diametrically opposed to him, still I 
would be less a man and no Democrat at all if I did not heartily 
concur in his sentiment as regards our commercial treatment of 
this island. I quote here from his annual 5 and ask for the 
attention of the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee while I read it: 
dented the principal markats she had long enjoyed, and our CAINE have been 

@ „ our vi 
sin Puree arte Se tae eat 
are c er ucts ex 

A faa of Sana whieh 


ple, and therefore there was no demand here 


ucts. 
Our plain 
and Puerto Rico and give her products free access to our markets. 


Now note what the Secretary of War has to say: 


The highest considerations of justice and good faith demand that we should 
not disappoint the confident expectation of sharing in our rity with 
which the people of Puerto Rico so gladly transferred their allegiance to the 
United States, and that we should treat the interest of this people as our 
own; and I wish most strongly to urge that the customs duties between 
Puerto Rico and the United States be removed. 

In addition to these statements and the statements of able men 
well versed in the conditions of the island at the time of the ces- 
sion, I call attention to the fact that during this session Mr. 
Payne of New York, chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, introduced a bill following these lines. It is natural to pre- 
sume that he was prompted by the sentiment that stirred the 
President and was acting in accord with the policy of the Admin- 
istration when he did so. Here we stop suddenly, Mr. PAYNE 
withdraws his bill and substitutes a measure that will place a 


tax of 25 per cent of the Dingley tariff on all imports and exports 
of Puerto Rico. We have no ground for believing that the Presi- 
dent has ordered this or intimated that it was his desire. He has, 
however, offered no resistance. Now, I ask, why this radical 
change? I pause for a reply. 

What is this done for? Where is the necessity of going outside 
of the Constitution when we can give these people just and equita- 
ble government within the limitations of that great paper? ere 
must be a cause for this change of sentiment on the part of the 
Ways and Means Committee. If not, why this unprecedented, 
unwarranted, and, I believe, unconstitutional action of Congress? 
What is therein it for the great mass of people of this country 
known as the working class? Is it the intention to have citizens 
in one part of the country and subjects in another? Is itnot dan- 
gerous for the American people to allow the flag to be planted 
where the Constitution can not follow? I say, as we treasure the 
liberty that this Government of ours affords us, guard well the 
principles that have been handed down by Washington, by Jeffer- 
son, and by Linco!n—the principles that have made it possible for 
57 oey to maintain its proud position among the nations of 
the glo’ 

I do not for an instant believe that this bill is meant solely to 
settle the question of our relations with Puerto Rico. Ishall ge 
further and say that I do not believe there is a majòrity of the 
members of this House who so believe. The framers of this 
measure, whoever they may be—and I regret that its parentage 
should be lost in obseurity—know that its effects will reach 
through Puerto Rico and away to the Philippines, where Agui- 
naldo is still playing the character of the squirrel and the fox. 
Tf this bill was unshod of any intention to stretch out its arms to 
the Philippines there would be no such strenuous action on the 
part of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Politics would be eliminated to a great extent, and we should 
be compelled to face only the proposition of what is best for 
Puerto Rico. This measure embodies more than all that. It is 
the first step in the direction of im 
leads from the republic to the empire; and, gentlemen, if you 
still insist on the adoption of this unwarranted and unconstitu- 
tional measure, if you insist on making the Philippines part of the 
United States, you must eventually, judging by your efforts to 
date, in direct opposition to the opinna of the Supreme Court 
and of all the Secretaries of State, find yourselves in the vexing 

tion of fixing one rate of im duty for Puerto Rico, another 
or New York, another for Florida, and another for Manila, 

Is it not enough that we strain every timber in the Constitution 
to reach some kind of a settlement of this question, or must we 

ay out millions of dollars annually as well, and secure no benefit 
m the commercial relationship that we may enjoy therefrom? 
It is proved beyond peradventure that we can secure no advanta; 
in any equitable trade relation that we may establish with the 
islands in the oriental seas. From the reports of the Treasury 
Department it is shown that the entire import and export trade 
of the entire archi amounts to $30,000,000 per year. Pre- 
suming that no o nation traded one dollar's worth with the 
islands; that we received all the trade, and g a reasonable 
profit from it, you would expend three and one- times as much 
to maintain a standing army of 25,000 men, which all authori- 
ties agree must be maintained after order has been restored. 
And you would put in direct competition with American labor 
12,000,000 brown and yellow men of the far east. 

We are now maintaining an army there of 65,000 men at an an- 

nuai expense of $$5,000,000. History shows us 17 every govern- 


rialistic government. It 


ment on the earth which has acquired coloni eee e and 
holds them has found it necessary to establish a large standing 
army of occupation, I shall not enter into the deplorable condi- 
tions wrought upon Euro countries by the 8 army ap- 
pendage, primarily because I have not the time, and because I have 
no desire to bring to my Republican friends more anguish and 
dismay than has come to their lot through the agency of this in- 
iquitous measure. They are dodging now the storm that is sure 
to appear as soon as they feel themselves safe enough to declare 
to the country that through their majority in 5 they in- 
tend to enact the large standing army bill into law. But to follow 
a line of commercial inquiry. 

It is an admitted fact that our labor can not compete with the 
labor of the Philippines. If we hold the islands there can pos- 
sibly be no benefit to the American workman, either direct or in- 
direct. There can be no benefit to the country, because our ex- 

nses would far outweigh our receipts. Who, then, will benefit 

y such acquirement? The American workman has the answer 
to this 8 from Hawaii. Capitalists now have the control 
of that Territory. They went there with improved machinery, 
hired Chinese, Filipino, and coolie labor at the munificent sum of 
15 cents a day, and this labor is now thrown in competition with 


the white labor of our Western and of our Southern States. Six 
dollars a month is considered good payin the Philippines. For the 
harvest season $1.50 per week is excellent remuneration for labor. 
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This is the pay and this is the class of laborers that the Americans 
will be compelled to compete with if we take the Philippines, 
Capital will control it as surely as it controls Hawaii, and capital 
is always seeking the cheapest labor. 

No American workman can go to the Philippines and mingle 
with the laborers of that territory, Puerto Rico, however, is not 
identical in this regard. The Puerto Rican is as superior to the 
Filipino as the Cuban is superior to the Costa Rican, All are 
equally entitled to be free. While the Constitution is a heritage 
to us, for which our fathers bled and died that we might forever 
remain a free and independent people, still I would like to see all 
nations enjoy its benetits, or rather the benefits that we enjoy, 
and 5 would | glory in the freedom of the oppressed. 

I admire the gallant Boer as he battles for his liberty in the 
Transvaal, and my sympathies from the bottom of my heart are 
with him; the sympathy of the American people is with him, and 
to no greater extent than it is with the Cuban and the Puerto 
Rican; and I now repeat that this country isnot truly represented, 
neither in sentiment nor in principle, when you vote through this 
Congress a heavier burden for the men of the Antibes than they 
carried under Spain. Not only is your action unconstitutional, 
according to the opinions of the great jurists of the past, but it is 
also unjust. [Applause on Democratic side.] 


Policy Relative to the Philippine Islands. 
SPEECH 
HON. ALEXANDER S. CLAY, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


Thursday, Maro 1, 1900, 


On the 817 resolution (S. R. 53) defining the ig Sag! the United States rola- 
tive the Philippine Islands, in uced by Mr. BEVERIDGE January 4, 
1900, as follows: 

“A joint resolution (S. R. 53) defining the policy of the United States relative 

i : to the Philippine Islan 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of A SAE iA tatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Philippine Islands are territory be- 
longing to the United States; that it is the intention of the United States to 
retain them as such and to establish and maintain such governmental control 
throughout the archipelago as the situation may demand.“ 


Mr. CLAY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: In addressing myself to the resolutions which 
have just been read, I speak from the standpoint of one who voted 
in favor of the ratification of the treaty. The remarks which I 
shall make, however, will be perfectly consistent with the views 
Ientertained and expressed before and at the time the treaty was 
ratified. The reasons which induced me to cast that vote were 
fully explained at the time, and I do not deem it necessary to reit- 
erate those views. I took occasion then to announce on the floor 
of the Senate that I favored a declaration on the part of Congress 
setting forth fully that it was not the purpose of our Government 
to hold and govern the Philippine Islands permanently against the 
consent of their population, but, on the contrary, we should give 
to them every assurance by legislative action that our p 
was to grant them See prt ap and to assist them in forming a 
government which shall be free and independent, one suitable to 
their conditions and surroundings, one capable of maintaining 
law and order, one fully capable of discharging international obli- 

tions, and a government that would enable them to realize the 
Sent aspirations of the people of those islands. 

During the discussion of the treaty no Senator, so far as I re- 
member, belonging to either political party contended on the floor 
of the Senate that our Government should permanently retain 
these islands and govern them against the will of the inhabitants. 
If such a purpose was entertained by either the President or any 
member of the Senate, no 2 indicating such purpose can 
be found in the record of the public debates or in any official 
paper from the executive branch of the Government. 

3 well the resolution that came from the House of 
Representatives declaring War against the Government of Spain. 
That resolution passed the House of Representatives without mak - 
ing any provision for the independence of Cuba. It came to the 
Senate and was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and came back from that committee with both a majority and a 
minority report. My friend the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
FoRAKER] joined our Democratic friends on this side of the Cham- 
ber, and the 5 report was not only in favor of independ- 
ence for the people of Cuba but recognized the de facto govern- 
i on that island. It was on that occasion that the 


ment existin 
distin K Senator from Ohio made one of the most eloquent 
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and forcible hes ever delivered in the Senate-in favor of lib- 
erty, independence, and self-government. It reminded us of the 
early days of the Republic and breathed the same x ib of liberty 
which fired the soul of Patrick Henry. In concluding this most 
remarkable speech, which attracted the attention of the entire 
country, what did our friend say, having reference to the war 
with Spain? He said: 

Business interests may be interfered with, loss of life may occur, all appre- 
hended evils may result, but no matter what the cost, in the presence of this 
commanding duty we must go forward. The time, I repeat, for diplomacy 
has . The time for action has come. Let the doubting, the opposing 
go to the rear, while the virile, simone aded patriotic, liberty-loving masses 
of American people, coming from all sections and all pursuits and avoca- 
tions of life, rally as one man around our gallant Army and Navy, and, taking 
the flag of our country, carry it on to triumphant victory. 


This was not all the distinguished Senator said. He declared: 

A victory, Mr. President, for civilization over barbarism; a victory for tho 
right and capacity for man to govern himself; a victory for the Western 
Hemisphere; a victory for Cuba; a victory for freedom, liberty, and inde- 
pendence; a victory worthy the descendants of the heroic men whoachieved 
our independence and worthy of the successors of those heroic men who haye 
since preserved and perpetuated our priceless heritage. 

I wonder whether the distinguished Senator thinks that the course 
we are now pursuing toward the people of the Philippine Islands 
is in favor of freedom, liberty, and independence. Those were 
patriotic words; and if they were applicable to the people of Cuba, 
why are they not applicable to the people of the Philippine Isiands? 

Mr. Foraker addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CLAY. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator from Georgia has spoken so 
kindly of the remarks I made a year ago that I dislike even to a 
pear to be taking exceptions to anything he may state; but I do 
not want him to pass from this subject until I say to him that I 
have not changed the views that I expressed one year ago, but 
entertain the same now; and I donot understand that anyone else 
has changed views since then, but that the ultimate purposes 
which ye were talking about are still entertained and will be 
pursued, 

Mr, CLAY. Those purposes may be entertained, but I see no 
evidence that there is any intention of carrying out such purposes. 
I will say in my opinion we are further to- ay from granting inde- 
Sea and self-government to the people of the Philippine 

slands than we have ever been since the ratification of the treaty. 
The very resolution which we are now debating contemplates the 
permanent retention of these islands. Has the party in power 
shown any disposition to favor the policy indicated by the Senator 
from Ohio? 

The Senator from Ohio, always eloquent, logical, and consistent, 
and in favor of liberty, freedom, and independence, had some- 
thing to say on the ratification of the treaty. 

I remember well the substance of an expression that came from 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker), and which appar- 
ently met the approval of those most ardently in favor of the rati- 
fication of the treaty. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD contains the 
language of the honorable Senator. I repeat his exact words: 

Ido not understand anybody to be 8 to take the Philippine Islands 
with the idea and view of permanently nolan them and denying to the goa: 
P ama want todetabiut We" fao not understand Gat anybody wants to do 
that. I have not heard of anybody who wants to do that. The President of 
the United States does not, I know, and no Senator in this Chamber has made 
any such statement. 

Now, mark you, Mr. President, this is very strong language, 
coming from the distinguished Senator from Ohio, the home of 
the President, and used on the floor of the Senate just before the 
vote was taken on the ratification of the treaty. Mark you, the 
Senator declared that he knew that the President of the United 
States did not intend permanently to hold these islands and to 
deny to the people the right to have a government of their own, 

r. FORAKER. Mr. ident 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HANSBROUGH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. CLAY. With pleasure. 

Mr. FORAKER. I dislike to interrupt the Senator from Geor- 
gia, but it seems to me he ought, in giving our positions, to say 
that it was expressly stated by each and every Senator. I have 
not any doubt about it. I know it was by myself, not that we 
would be in favor of granting independence immediately upon 
the ratification of the treaty and taking 5 of the islands, 
but so soon in the course of events as it should be found these 
pope were capable of self-government, and meanwhile, from the 

ginning and until that time, we should grant them the fullest 
measure of local 5 possible. 

Mr. CLAY. I would be glad to see the faith of those who say 
they favor such policy demonstrated by works. We have nosub- 
stantial evidence 1 that this policy is to be pursued, but, 
on the contrary, every indication points in the opposite direction, 
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The junior Senator from Massachusetts pe LopGE] delivered | The senior Senator from New York, who made a speech in favor 


an eloquent and forcible speech in favor of the ratification of the 
treaty. 

Nr HOAR. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me? £ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CLAY. Yes, sir. l 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I think I ought to call public at- 
tention to the fact, before the Senator proceeds to quote anything 
from my colleague, that my colleague is detained from the Senate 
by reason of a severe domestic affliction. 5 

Mr, CLAY. I desire under no circumstances to make any im- 
proper reference to the Senator's colleague. 

Mr. HOAR. I have made this general statement, not because 
I supposed the Senator from Georgia would for a moment be for- 
getful of that fact, but that the public might understand it any 
quotation was made from may E A the reason why he did not 
reply to it, if necessary, on the spot. 1 

Mr. CLAY. Iso understood, Mr. President. 

I have taken the trouble to read it most carefully, and the lan- 
guage used upon the occasion could have but one interpretation. 
After the treaty was ratified, his views, as expressed at that time, 
were in favor of legislation by Congress granting to the Filipinos 
the right of self-government. To show that my construction of 
his language is correct, I quote from his speech delivered in the 
Senate his exact language as to the future government of the 
Filipinos, He said: 

0 treaty. The ds from the ion of 

spaim Into par brea me without anette A yong an I R EAT we 

all have the wisdom not to attempt to incorporate those islands with our 

body politic or make their inhabitants a part of our citizenship. I believe 
we have the wisdom, the self-restraint, and the ability to restore 

and order in those islands and give their le the opportunity for self-gov- 


ernment and for freedom under the pro shield of the United States 
until the time shall come when they shall stand alone. 


3 junior Senator from Massachusetts also said in the same 
speech: 
I want no subject races and no vassal States. That we had by the fortunes 


of war assumed a great responsibility in the Philippines; that we onght to 
give to those people an opportunity for freedom, for peace, and for self-gov- 


ernment. 
I want to get this country out of war and back to peace. I want to get the 
tion and control of the Philippines out of the hands of the war power 
and place them where they belong—in the hands of Congress and the Presi- 
dent. I want to enter intoa policy that shall enable us to give peace and 
self-government to the natives of those islands, The rejection of the treaty 
makes all of these things impossible. 

Every Senator who spoke in favor of the ratification of the 
treaty in legislative sessions except two, who delivered constitu- 
ticnal arguments, contended at that time that Congress should 
take action in favor of self-government for the Filipinos after the 
treaty was ratified, The senior Senator from Colorado, who was 
an able and earnest advocate of the ratification of the treaty, took 
strong grounds at that time in favor of future action by Congress 
granting independence to these people, He said: 

There are few people in the world incapable of self-government. I be- 
lieve the people of Luzon are capable of self-government now. I believe the 
poop o of some of the islands are. Ido not know but all are. Mr. President, 

keep in view this truth which! have stated, which I believe to be a truth, 
that the le are entitled to a government of their own making, and that 
we have no right to say, “ Your standard is so low you will create a govern- 
ment which we can not affirm; therefore you can not have a government of 
your own.” They are entitled to only such a government as they themselves 
can maintain; it must be one producing order and Lenn to persons and 
property, for otherwise it is not a government at 


This is not all he said. He continued: 


We shall make a mistake if we make up our minds that we are fone to 

overn these people from here, that we are going to koveen thom with Anglo- 
2 whom we send out there from here to administer the affairs of that 
country. You willneed 50,000 soldiers; in a little while you will need more, 
for they are a great prone. They are a people who are willing to contend 


for their liberty, and lieve it also to be an axiom that a people who will 


fight for their liberty and who are willing to die for it are capable of main- 
taining it. 


Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Georgia allow me to 
interrupt him for a moment? 

i ae RESIDENT protempore. Doesthe Senator from Georgia 
ie 
uf Mr. CLAY. With pleasure. 

Mr. TELLER, I would like to say to the Senator from Georgia, 
who has done me the honor to quote my remarks, that I have not 
changed my views in the slightest degree; and I think, if anything, 
that lam Soe in that belief now than [ was then. 

Mr. CLAY. I so understand. 

To further demonstrate that those who contended that the treaty 
should be ratified gave assurances immediately afterwards that 
legislation would follow declaring it our purpose to deal with 
these people as we had dealt with Cuba, I quote from the speech 
ot the junior Senator from Colorado, who said: 

There are no ouestions, Mr. President, raised by these resolutions or their 


amendments that could not be equall Il and satisfactorily deal h 
after the treaty shail have been ratified. 2 : x ve 


of the ratification of the treaty, declared in the same speech that 
there was no reason why an American Senator should misunder- 
stand that we would approach the Philippine problem with an 
other than the most benevolent intentions concerning the Fili- 
pinos and their future. He said in substance that there is no 
American in all this broad land who wishes any other fate to any 
single native of the Philippine Islands than his free enjoyment of 
a prosperous life. | 

In the exciting debate on the resolution declaring war against 
the Government of Spain the senior Senator from Vermont, who 
had just returned from theisland of Cuba, delivered a remarkable 
speech on the situation in that island, in which he said: 


Iam not in favor of annexation, not because I would apprehend any par- 
ticular trouble from it, but because itis not a wise policy to take in any people 
of toraa tongue and training and without strong guiding American ele- 
ments. 


The distinguished senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURS- 
TON], speaking on the same subject, declared that 


Iam . J agree RY ge to any departure from the declared policy of the 
fathers, which would start this Republic, for the first time, upon a career of 
conquest and dominion, utterly at variance with the ayowed purpose and 
manifest destiny of our republican Government, 


If such strong language could be used in regard to the popula- 
tion of Cuba, how much stronger would be the force of an argu- 
ment against the permanent retention of the population of the 
Philippine Islands. If the views of Senators are consistent with 
utterances heretofore made on the floor of the Senate, a majority 
of the members of the Senate are against the permanent retention 
of the Philippine Islands. The counsel and wisdom of President 
Garfield was at one time highly esteemed by the Republican party. 
Would it not be well for us to reflect and remember that he said: 


We occupy a portion of the great North American zone which girdles the 
world, and which has been the theater of the greatest achievements of civili- 
zation. especially in the history of the Og (engine races, but should we ex- 
tend our possessions into the tropical belt we would weaken the power of 
our Government, 


The junior Senator from South Carolina [Senator McLAvRIN 
before the treaty was ratified delivered a most forcible and logic: 
speech against a colonial system of government and against the 
permanent retention of the Philippine Islands, and I regret to see 
the wonderful change in his views in regard to our policy with 
these islands. In that remarkable speech he said: 


It is idle to speak of Americanizing a tropical country 8,000 miles away. 
Our people will never consent for the people of that far-olf land to ever have 
a yoice in the affairs of our country. Therefore, to govern them we must 
inaugurate a military or colonial s m utterly at variance with the prin- 
ciples of our Republic. But even if bya strained construction of the Consti- 
tution the power is vested in the United States to inaugurate a colonial sys- 
tem, Iam utterly opposed, as a matter of policy, to the acquisition of any 
territory that can not be Americanized and brought into harmony with our 
institutions. I believe the time is not far off, and I gladly welcome its ap- 
pon when our flag will float over every foot of North American soil, but 

t must come naturally and peacefully—by the consent of the governed, not 
by the rade hand of war, 

But when it comes to thrusting our rule upon 10,000.000 people on another 
continent by force of arms, I hold that such a policy is unwise as well as at 
variance with the principles upon which our Government is founded. Taxa- 
tion without representation is as much tyranny as when King See tea 
was dum into Boston Harbor. To govern the eof the Philippines 
without their consent is as much government without the consent of the 
governed as it was when we were under the rule of Great Britain. 

In a commercial point of view, I believe the importance of the Philippines 
per se is greatly exaggerated. They are chiefly valuable as the key to the 
Orient, but we need not colonize to obtain that advantage. The exports of 
the Philippines, according to the statistical abstract, in 1896 amounted to 
$30,908,250. If this entire trade was monopolized by us it would be insignifi- 
cant. We will have to teach them to wear shirts and breeches before we can 
trade with them much. 


I feel sure that my friend from South Carolina will some day 
say the words above spoken were full of wisdom to the American 
people, and that the error of his life was when he departed from 
their teachings. 

During the debate on the ratification of the treaty the senior 
Senator from Delaware, probably closer to the Administration at 
that time than any other Democratic Senator, speaking of these 
islands, said: : 

Now we have them, it does not follow that we are committed toa colonial 
policy or to a violation of those great principles of liberty and self-govern- 
ment which must always remain American ideals if our own free institutions 


are to endure. No country, and this coun least of all, can afford to tram- 
ple on its ideals. I have no fear that it will do so. 


The distinguished Senator did not stop here, he went further: 


I assure you, with some knowledge of whereof I speak, that the President 
is committed to no poney calcula to disco „much less strike down, 
the aspirations of rty-loving people all over the world, 


The Senator was a member of the Peace Commission negotiatin 
the terms of peace at Paris, and was an earnest, able, influential 
Senator in favor of the ratification of the treaty. At that time 


all those who spoke for ratification took the position that when 
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Spain relinquished her sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and 


ceded them to the United States such a course cleared the way 
for the recognition of a 5 republic by our Government. 

No one contended that such ratification precluded our Govern- 
ment from taking immediate action favorable to the 5 
of those people, but, on the contrary, freed us from complications 
with Spain, settled the war, and thus cleared the way for favor- 
able action by Congress for the future government of the Filipinos. 
It is only of recent date that the secret purpose of those who now 
declare that our Government shall change the policy of a lifetime 
and deprive the people of their long-cherished hopes, has been 
known to have existed from the cA a Icastmy vote in favor 
of a declaration of policy looking forward to the independence of 
these people, and subsequent events have demonstrated that we 
made a serious blunder when we failed to pass such a resolution. 
But, Mr. President, I do not care to devote too much of my time 
to the past, but it is essential to understand the past in order to 
prepare for the future. Let us trace the interesting history of our 
connections with the hg ee people since the commencement 
of the war with Spain, and let us see what were our relations 
with this people from the time we met them until the breach 
occurred, and let us probe to the bottom and ascertain the causes 
which led to hostilities, and then let us see, even at this late day, 
if we can not apply a remedy that is just, that will restore peace 
and preserve aor honor ana 5 3 and at the same time 
grant justice to a struggling, helpless people. 

Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet May 1, 1898. The city of 
Manila surrendered to our Government on August 18 following. 
The treaty of peace was ratified February 6, 1899. It has been 
more than twelve months since the ratification took place, and 
while it was openly avowed by those who led the fight in favor of 
ratification that so soon as the treaty was ratified then would be the 
time for Congress to take action for an independent government 
for these people, not a word or line has come from them fulfilling 
this promise. They now have changed their plans and openly 
avow that we shall maintain permanent dominion over the islands 
and Koran them forever as our dependencies by Americans and 
absolutely denying them the right of self-government. No fair 
and al mind can reach any other conclusion than that the 
want of a fixed and just policy in keeping with the principles of 
our Government, pointing out the manner in which we intended 
to deal with this le, showing that we were a just and liberty- 
loving le, is the prime cause of all the trouble heretofore and 
now existing between the insurgents and our Government. 

I have already said that Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet May 


1, 1898. When he was ordered to Manila the common American 
mind knew scarcely anything about the Philippine Islands and 
their population. We knew nothing about the relations existing 


between the Government of Spain and these people, We soon 
ascertained that practically the same condition of affairs existed 
between the Filipinos and Soas that existed between Cuba and 
the Government of Spain. e soon learned that the Filipinos 
for hundreds of years had been rebelling against the Government 
of Popi and were now, like the Cubans, ting for their inde- 
pendence. A temporary peace had been made and the leader of 
the insurgents was then in exile, but in reality a condition of war 
existed between the insurgents and the Governmentof Spain. In 
tracing our relations with this people let us remember that shortly 
after Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet our consul-general, Mr. 
Pratt, wired the Secretary of State, Mr. Day, after holding a con- 
sultation with General Aguinaldo, that Aguinaldo, at his (Mr. 
Pratt's) instance, had gone to Manila to organize an i nt 
army to crush the Government of Spain on those islands and to 
arrange with Dewey for cooperation with the i ts. He 
also wired, at the same time, Commodore Dewey that General 
Aguinaldo would go to Manila and cooperate with American 
forces if desired. e all know that Dewey replied promptly: 

Tell Aguinaldo to come as soon as possible. 

Onur consul-general assured the Secretary of State that this in- 
surgent leader was a man of ability and courage and worthy of the 
confidence that had been placed in him. Genera! Qtis tells us 
that the insurgent forces entered the city of Ma with our 
troops on August 13—the day the city surrendered—and held joint 
occupation with our forces. Up to this period the most cordial 
and friendly relations existed between the insurgents and our sol- 
diers. Both made common cause of battle against the army of 
Spain. The leaders of the insurgents spoke most touchingly and 
feelingly of the services rendered the Filipinos by the Americans. 
They openly avowed that the Americans, not from mercenary 
motives, but for the sake of humanity and the lamentations of so 
many persecuted people, have considered it opportune ‘‘to extend 
their protecting mante to our beloved country.” 

They spoke of Americaus as their brothers and as their liber- 
ators. ese people expressed to the United States, time and 


again, their deep and sincere gratitude for the efficient and disin- 
terested 1 which our country had given them to help 
e off the yoke of the cruel and corrupt Spanish domina- 


them sha 


tion. Thus far, at every stage of our intercourse with these peo- 
le, the most amicable relations existed, and there was not the 

east possible friction. Even as late as the 22d of October, 1899, 
the insurgents declared that more than ever the Filipinos desired 
to live in peace and perfect harmony with the Americans. Their 
leaders declared that when it was possible for a formal conven- 
tion to pacify and harmonize the interests of the two peoples, 
then the suspicion of the masses of the insurgents would disappear. 
Actual hostilities between the insurgents and our army did not 
commence until February 5, 189, the day before the peace treaty 
was ratified. 

Let us, however, Mr. President, not forget that our Govern- 
ment knew before the hades a the insurgents cooperated with 
our soldiers to destroy Spanish sovereignty in those islands that 
the Filipinos aspired to independence. At every step in the his- 
tory of the cooperation of the American and insurgent forces the 
eee of our Government were put on notice that the 

ipino people wonld expect and demand at the hands of Ameri- 
cans their absolute freedom and independence when the Spanish 
Government ceased to have authority and jurisdiction over the 
islands, General Otis said to them: I will assure tho people 
of the Philippine Islands the full measure of individual rights 
and liberties which is the heritage of a free people.” Every com- 
munication addressed to our consuls or generals put our Govern- 
ment on notice that the Filipino people would never be satisfied 
with anything less than absolute independence. We knew this 
fact when Aguinaldo was landed in our war ship. We knew it 
when we asked him to organize the insurgent forces and to coop- 
erate with our Army, e knew it when both armies cooperated 
together and f. the surrender of the city of Manila, and the 
leaders of the insurgents were enco by the representatives 
of our Government, especially by Consul-General Pratt and our 
8 Williams, as well as by General Anderson and Gen- 
e 8. 

While it is true that Secretary Day notified the representatives 

of our Government not to enter into any alliance with the insur- 
ents which might in any way complicate our Government and 
vowed such acts of our representatives, these facts were never 
communicated to the leaders of the insurgents. Silence upon the 
part of our Government under such circumstances was calculated 
to lead the Filipino people to t that their most cherished 


hopes would be realized, and faith on the part of our Gov- 
ernment demands that we s not in any manner thwart their 
laudable aspirations. 


Mr. President, 1 e the Filipino people become suspicious 
of the Americans? hy did the “iy eyes ripen into anger and 
hate, Sates, in open hostilities between the insurgents and 
our soldiers, ting in the loss of i a ous lives and the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars? Could Congress 
have, by a timely, wise, and conservative course, prevented this 
deplorable condition of affairs? Can Congress now, by prompt and 
decisive action, rve the honor of our Government, save un- 
tarnished our free institutions, and at the same time put an end 
to this war? z 

I will confess that the complications are more serious at this 
time than they were on the 6th of February last, but still prompt 
action upon our e even at this late hour will solve this complex 
8 Mr. ident, I do not insist that all of the suspicions 

e Philippine people entertained against our Government were 
well founded, but we must remember that these people had been 
oppressed by the Spanish Goyernment for nearly three hundred 
years. They were suspicious, jealous, almost crushed, and dis- 
trustful, and a brave, generous, and patriotic people like the 
Americans should have made purer allowances for their many 
weaknesses. Intelligent and thoughtful public officials of our 
Government should have taken into consideration all thesurround- 
ings of these people—their prejudices and peculiar environments— 
in every step ta after we landed upon these islands until all 
differences between the insurgents and our Government had been 
fully settled. But I must answer the question, Why did they 
become suspicious and turn from friend to enemy? 

I will let one speak in answer to this question, an American 
general, who was on the islands, came in contact with these peo- 

le daily, was fully acquainted with their habits and aspirations, 
Fre certainly ought to be better authority on this subject than the 
eloquent junior Senator from Indiana, who spent a few weeks 
conversing with the Filipinos within the ranks of our own Army, 
and who knows absolutely nothing of the rural population or those 
in rebellion against our Government. General Otis ought to be 

ood authority on this subject. After going on to state that the 
Filipino people had grown more suspicions of the friendly char- 
acter of the Americans and were gradually becominy hostile to 
our soldiers and Government, he summarizes the causes of their 
gradual estrangement to our soldiers and Government, and he 
tells us—I quote his exact words: 


Repeated conferences were held by us with influencial insurgents, whose 
chief aim appeared to be to obtain some authoritative expression on the 
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intent of the United States with regard to the Philippines, and complained bit- 


were unable to discover anyone who k ex-cathedra. 


that theirs was a government de facto, w 


They insisted after the war was over and Spain ceded the is- 
lands to the United States that they wanted an expression on the 
part of our Government as to what disposition we proposed to 
make of them—what assistance we pro to give them in or- 

izing a government. They asked specially that we deal with 
them in the same friendly and magnanimous way in which we 
declared we would deal with Cuba. They did not insist that we 
withdraw our Army or our Navy from those islands. All they 
askéd was an expression of opinion on the part of our Govern- 
ment that we intended to grant them independence and self- 
government. They complained that the United States offered 
nothing advantageous to the Filipinos, who had expended so much 
blood and treasure for their independence. -They began to have 
suspicions that the United States were to replace the odious domi- 
nation which Spain had exercised for centuries. 

They discussed among themselves the silence on the part of our 
Government as to the course we intended to pursue, and, whether 
right or wrong, they reached the conclusion that they had ex- 
changed a Spanish for an American master. General Otis tells 
us again that the masses of these people believe that certain words, 
as sovereignty of the United States,” had peculiar meaning disas- 
trous to their welfare and significant of future political domina- 
tion like that from which they had been recently freed; that this 
arose because they insisted that the United States had not shown 
by affirmative action the policy we intended to pursue toward 
them. Trace, if you will, the reports of every respectable repre- 
sentative of our ernment from the time Dewey won his fa- 
mous naval victory till the conflict between the i ts and 
our soldiers, and but one conclusion can be reached, and that con- 
clusion is that the great bulk of the Filipino people are a unit 

t annexation and in favor of a Filipino government, formed 
and put in operation by their own poe Mr. Wilcox, paymaster 
in the United States Navy, also Mr. Sergeant, whose high char- 
acter is vouched for by Admiral Dewey, tell us that there is much 
variety of feeling among the Filipinos with regard to the debt of 
gratitude they owe the United States. 

In every town they said we found those who said our nation saved 
them from slavery and others who claimed that without our inter- 
ference their independence would have been won. These same 
gentlemen tell us that on one point, however, they are united, 
viz, that whatever our Government may have done for them it 
has not gained the right to take their islands and annex them. 
General Otis tells us in his reports that this feeling is so strong 
am the natives that even the women gave him to understand 
that after all the men were killed off the islands they were Us pede 
toshed their patriotic blood for the liberty and independence of their 
country. In the same connection he says the leaders of the in- 

nts haye made repeated efforts to secure some marks of rec- 
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eir cry for 5 nde; ence an ə vile aspersions o 
the motives of the United States 1 have stirred up distrust and fear 
of the Americans. They claim not to understand the silence on 
the part of our Government. 

Our paymasters of the Navy, Mr. Willcox and Mr. Sergeant, 
who traveled more than 600 miles through these islands, coming 
in daily contact with the natives, and traversing more than seven 
provinces, endeavoring to obtain an accurate account of the re- 
sources of the country as well as to familiarize themselves with 
the habits, disposition, intelligence, and every ible character- 
istic of the people, make a report worthy of the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every patriotic, pedepsei American. In describ- 
ing the sentiment among those people toward Americans they 
said; Already the hope was fading that freedom from Spain meant 
freedom of government; that the feeling toward Americans was 
changing, and we saw its effect in the cold manner of the people 
and in their evident desire to hustle us along by the most direct 
road to Manila, These gentlemen tell us that at first these people 
had absolute confidence in Americans and hailed us as the cham- 
poni of liberty. Gradually they drifted away from us, lost con- 

ce in our patriotic : becatise the American Gov- 
ernment gave them no positive assurance of final independence, 

If every voter of the United States could read and understand 

desire and struggles of these oppressed people, their appeals 
to us for that liberty for which our fathers fought, the tyranny 
and oppression which they had suffered and endured at the hands 
of Spain, and could then pursue closely their conduct and deport- 
ment from the surrender of Manila till hostilities begun, the 
5 poe 8 to oe Sees oLa tanes, would 
grant to them, not grudgingly, but cheerfully and willingly, 
justice, liberty, and the right of self-government,” I assert now, 
after careful consideration of the reports of General Otis, General 
Merritt, Admiral Dewey, as well as the reports of every other re- 
spectable representative our Government had on those islands, 


that hostilities could have been prevented if our Government at 
the proper time had given positive assurances that we intended that 
this people should free and independent. Con has now 
been in session for months. The President said that this prob- 
lem was one for Congress to solve. If we adjourn without taking 
action, those who have charge of the Government and are respon- 
sible for its administration will not only be responsible for tho 
continuation of this war, but will by their silence have continued 
the perpetration of an irreparable wrong upon a helpless, strug- 
gling people, and will have traduced the good name and character 
of a Se that has illustrated constitutional freedom in all its 
beneficence and power and which has always been our priceless 
inheritance. 

Mr. Burke, in his celebrated goer in favor of conciliation 
with America, declared that when England crushed out the aspira- 
tion of her colonies for liberty she struck a serious blow at her 
own institutions. Who can forget the famous words of the im- 
mortal Burke, when he said: 

For in order to prove that the Americans have no right to their liberties, 
we are every day endeavoring to subvert the m which preserve the 
whole spirit of our own. To prove that the Americans ought not to be free, 
we are obliged to depreciate the value of freedom itself; and we never seem 
to gain a paltry advantage over themin debate without attacking some of 
those principles or deriding some of those feelings for which our ancestors 
have shed their blood. 

Will not Americans endanger the free institutions of America 
and depreciate the value of freedom and republican institutions 
when we wrench from 10,000,000 people their country and ar- 
rogate to ourselves the right to appoint their public officers, to 

e and execute their laws, against the will and consent of the 
inhabitants? These islands contain a population more than three 
times as large as ours when we won our independence from - 
land. Do you suppose this Sane popuiplan will consent for 
United States to appoint their cers, to own their country, to 
make and execute their laws without a pert kb for years? If 
jon do you have not been observant of the history of nations, 

e senior Senator from Massachusetts pe: Hoar] told us the 
other day that God made all nations of the world capable of 
being influenced by the same motives, and that the love of liberty 
does not depend upon the color of the skin, but dependson hu- 
manity, The Senator declared that these people were God’s chil- 
dren, and that a universal Father had implanted in their bosoms 
the same love of liberty and justice that we possess. The senti- 
ments so beautifully expressed ought to find a ready response in 
the hearts of the American people. 

I believe, even at this very hour, if Congress, with the approval 
of the President, will declare that the United States will assure 
the people of the Philippine Islands the full measure of individual 
rights and liberties which is the heritage of a free people, this wise, 
just, and friendly action will immediately end the war and secure 
to us the lasting gratitude and the honorable friendship of this 
people. If such action fails to accomplish this Purpose, then we 
8 have done our duty and our course will be in keeping with 
reason and justice. In the solution of this question we are bound 
to consider the temper and character of these le, A love of 
freedom is the predominating feature which marks their lives since 
their early 5 they are suspicious and restive, especially 
whenever they believe an attempt is being made to deprive them 
of self-government. These facts must be taken into consideration 
in dealing with these people. 

Two remarkable speeches have been made on the other side of 
this question, one by the junior Senator from Indiana, discussing 
the commercial side of this question, and the other by the junior 
Senator from Vermont, reviewing the situation from a legal and 
constitutional standpoint. Together they reached the conclusion 
that these islands are a rich and promising country, that the 
United States must keep and govern them forever, and can do so 
without any constitutional limitations whatever. The Senator 

Indiana spoke eloquently of the oei of the climate, 
fertility of the soil, and the great mineral wealth of these posses- 
sions, but in the same connection he tells us that the ten millions 
of people who inhabit these islands are a barbarous race. Con- 
tinuing his remarks, he says the Filipino is the South Sea Malay 
put through a process of three hundred years of superstition and 
religion, dishonesty in dealing, disorder in habits of industry, and 
cruelty, caprice, and corruption in government. He does not sto 
here; he gives it as his own belief that there are not a hun 
men among this vast population capable of comprehending what 
Anglo-Saxon government means. : 

the Senator's information be reliable, does he calculate for a 
minute what a responsibility our Government assumes when we 
become responsible for the future government of this barbarous 
o ignorant m on the other a of the ord; 19:000 miles away 

m our Capitol; 8 . Presi „ when p. 
have been conquered by our soldicrs and haye become embittered 
against the American people and look upon us with the same 
PAOUR and hatred they have so long cherished toward Spain? 
y, the eloquent Senator tells us that these people have fought 
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Spain so long for their liberty that insurrection has become a 
fixed habit with them. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Georgia, in quoting me, 
should quote me exactly right. I did not say they had been fight- 
ing Spain for three hundred years for their liberty, but that on 
account of the way Spain conducted her military operations, on 
account of the fact that she never did the thing thoroughly in 
war or in peace—a spurious peace, as I called it—that on account 
of the fact that she was weak and never thorough in war, treat- 
ing rather than fighting, and that in peace she was cruel, corrupt, 
and capricious, therefore they had continued insurrection until it 
had become a Filipino habit. I did not say that they had been 
fighting Spain continuously for three hundred years for liberty. 

Mr. CLAY. That is the speech my friend makes to-day. It is 
not the speech the Senator made on the occasion to which I refer. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will not ask the Senator, of course, to 
extend his remarks by inserting my speech as a part of his s h 
in the RECORD, but if he will only kindly turn to my speech and 
read that particular part of it he will find I am right. 

Mr. CLAY. My friend said that insurrection had become a 
fixed habit with these people. He will not deny that. I believe 
I know his h now better than he does, but he knew it better 
when he made it than I did. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Since the Senator is doing me the very 
great honor of referring to my remarks, and since I insisted a mo- 
ment ago that he should quote me correctly, as I know he wants 
to do, and since he insists that he knows my speech better than I 
do myself, wherein I am highly honored and complimented, be- 


cause it shows a studious reading of it, and in view of the differ- 


ence of opinion between the Senator from Georgia and myself as 
to what | did say, I ask the Senator's permission to read that par- 
ticular part of my speech. 

Mr. CLAY. I have no objection. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is as follows: 

This, too, has been Spain’s coursein the Philippines. Ihavestudied Spain’s 
painful military history in these islands. Never sufficient troops; never 
vigorous action pushed to conclusive results and a permanent pence; always 

an 


treating with the rebels while they fought them; always crue corrupt 
when a spurious peace was arranged. is has been Spain's way for three 
G 


hundred qes until insurrection has become a Filipino habit. ver since 
Magoa nded did Spain put enough troopsin the islands for complete and 
final action in war; never did she intelligently, justly, firmly r 


government in peace. 


Mr. CLAY. It is stronger than I thought it was. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is a compliment that I hardly expected 
and that I gratefully acknowledge. 

Mr. CLAL. I angaa my friend the Senator from Indiana saw 
fit and proper to from his speech. 

Did the ator ever contemplate that when we take the islands, 
together with their rivers, harbors, their minerals, and all the 
wealth so graphically pointed out by him, we necessarily take 
with them the very population which he describes as ignorant, 
barbarous, dishonest, indolent, corrupt, treacherous, and incapa- 
ble of understanding the elementary primani of Anglo-Saxon 

vernment? You can not separate the country from the popu- 

tion; when you take one you me responsible for the other, 

I will not say, however, that I place the same low estimate on 
this people as the Senater from Indiana does, Neither does his 
estimate correspond with the great weight of testimony of those 
who have made extensive investigations as to the intelligence, 
education, character, and capacity for -self-government of the 

pulation of these islands. Our consul, Mr. Williams, said in 

i report to the Secretary of War: 
Fetal 1 — 72 on euy reciente O AE 
can example—protected the helpless, nursed, fed, and for Spaniards 
taken as prisoners and for the wounded as they cared for those who had 
fallen from their own ranks. 

Admiral Dewey, in his report to the Secretary of War, said that 
in his opinion these people are superior in intelligence and more 
capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba, and said he 
was familiar with both races. He declared: 

The greater number seem to be able to read and write. In Manila are 
many thousands of educated natives who are merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
and priests. They are well informed and have accumulated property. 

It can not be contended that we are to hold these islands for 
future homes for the American citizen. A careful study of the 
territory and its population will show this to be impossible unless 
we should exterminate the natives, or, by reason of our cruelty 
toward them, they should abandon the islands. 

The present density of the population precludes the idea of 
American homes and American communities being built up there. 
These islands have been variously estimated at from 1,200 to 1,800 
in number. The important ones, however, are less than a dozen 
in number. Two-thirds of the population reside on six islands. 
All of the islands except about a dozen are exceedingly small and 
are of no value. The important islands are as follows: Luzon, 
Panay, Cebu, Leyte, Bohol, and Ne „with an area of 59,800 
square miles and with a population of 5,422,000, It can be readily 
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seen that the population of the islands named is nearly 50 per cent 
ter than in Illinois or Indiana. We are told that in many of 
the provinces the density of the population exceeds 200 per square 
mile, and is greater than any of the United States, except Massa- 
chusets and Rhode Island. This is not a vast wilderness, unin- 
habited, where the American youth, by enterprise and industry, 
is to build cities and plant American homes. The present popu- 
lation precludes any such idea. Suppose the views of the junior 
Senator from Indiana should triumph, and we conquer these peo- 
ple and force them to submit to American arms and to receive 
American government, how long, Mr. President, does the honor- 
able Senator think they will stay conquered? . 

Remember, the population is between eight and ten millions and 
they have surrendered to American authorityand accepted Amer- 
ican government by the force of an American army and navy. 
Sixty-five thousand American soldiers and sailors crossed the ocean 
and pecs ead, them. Iađmit that we can conquer them, but how 
long will they stay conquered? How long before we will have to 
conquer them again? ey will remain in subjection to our Gov- 
ernment just so long as we keep an army on the islands and a navy 
in their harbors strong and powerful enough to keep down insur- 
rection. When our ships sail bome freighted with our gallant 
soldiers, this conquered race of Malays will rise up again in insur- 
rection against American rulers, American authority, and kill and 
murder your governor-generalsent there to make and execute laws 
for them against their will. You will find it necessary to send an 
army to pong net them again and again. Experience will demon- 
strate to us the necessity of keeping them perpetually conquered. 
Sir, do we want a race of people that we must keep perpetually 
conquered by arms? Do we want a race of people that are hostile 
to our Government? 

Do we want a race of peopl@ annexed to the United States and 
governed by the United States who will be perpetually at war 
with us, continuously in a state of insurrection against ouy Gov- 
ernment and against our laws and sovereignty? Do we wanta 
race of people that can never become American citizens, a race of 
subjects that shall never be the recipients of our free institutions, 
just and equal laws? Our matchless progress we owe to our rep- 
resentative free institutions, with equal rights, re a justice, and 
equal laws for eve ible condition of our fellows. The laws 
of inequality should find no place upon our statute books. Here 
a homogeneous people are devoted to the flag of their country. 
They obey the laws, meet patriotically every duty they owe their 
country, because the spirit of justice, liberty, and equality has 
marked every step in our career. The Senator from Indiana 
made another remarkable statement on the floor of the Senate. 
He claimed to have studied aac military history on these 
islands. To my surprise, he tells us Spain’s military operations 
were too lenient, not sufficiently vigorous and aggressive to con- 
quer these people. Hecomplained that Spain was always treating 
with the rebels while they fought them. The inference to be 
drawn from his argument is that Spain should have been more 
cruel, more exacting, aud more oppressive in her military opera- 
tions against this helpless people. 

The Senator tells us that the United States must not adopt the 
lenient course pursued by Spain, but we must be firm and rule 
them with an iron hand. Is it possible, Mr. President, that we 
have sounded such a depth in the decline of political administra- 
tions that we complain of the mercy, kindness, and leniency of 
the Spanish Government toward her struggling colonies and point 
out a pathway of tyranny, oppression, fire, and sword for the 
future control and government of the Philippine people? Less 
than two years ago the senior Senator from Vermont returned 
from Cuba and fired the hearts of the American people on account 
of the cruelty, suffering, starvation, and death inflicted by the 
Spanish soldiers on the helpless women and children of the Cuban 
people. The wires flashed this tale of horror and suffering to 
every American home, and the American people, true to their 
traditions, responded in purse and blood to save this struggling, 
starving le from the cruelty of Spain. 

Now, Mr. President, in less than two years the Senator from 
Indiana tells us that the American ple must not tread in the 

athway of leniency pursued by the kind, generous, and merciful 
8 of Spain, but, on the contrary, while we went to 
war and sacrificed hundreds of lives and millions of money to give 
freedom to Cuba, we must reverse our conduct in dealing with 
the Filipinos, who were struggling under the same burdens and 
abuses that had cursed the people of Cuba. Such inconsistency 
is without a parallel, and brands the statement as false and h 
critical that the United States Government went to war for the 
sake of humanity. 

Mr. President, I prefer the remedy suggested by the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, “Justice, righteousness, duty, and free- 
dom the only sure foundation of empire,” to the remedy of fire 
and sword ponies out by the eloquent Senator from Indiana. 
The junior tor from Indiana intersperses his argument with 
numerous Biblical quotations, but there is an entire absence 


throughout his remarkable speech of that blessed spirit of our 
Lord and Master which characterized His memorable Sermon on 
the Mount, Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do you even so to them, for this is the Jaw and 
the prophets.” It may be possible in this day of avarice, greed, 
selfishness, and commercialism that this Golden Rule shall no 
longer measure the conduct of either individuals or nations. The 
Senator from Indiana tells us that just beyond the Philippines are 
China's illimitable markets. He asked the question,“ W here shall 
we turn for consumers of our surplus?” He says, Geography an- 
swers the question; China is our natural customer; the Phili 
pines,” he claims, give us a base at the door of all the East.“ He 
also said, Nothing is so natural as trade with one's neighbors.” 
He then tells us that the ge! eau) make us the nearest neigh- 
bor of all the East, and that nothing is more natural than to trade 
with those you know. He closes this part of-his enticing picture 
with the statement that the Philippines bring us face to face with 
the most sought-for customers in the world. This fanciful and 
illusory picture will not stand the test of logic and reason. There 
is quite a difference between commercial and territorial expan- 
sion. One does not necessarily follow the other. I favor com- 
mercial pe geen but oppose the latter where applied to terri- 
tory beyond the Western Hemisphere. The proposition that we 
must own vast tracts of land, populated by a race of people that 
can never assimilate with our people, adjacent to Asia, across the 
Pacific, to induce the teeming millions of China to become our 
customers is absurd and is not supported by the laws of trade and 
commerce. 

No Senator upon this floor is more anxious to enlarge our mar- 
kets and to induce the vast population of China to purchase our 
surplus products of farm and factory. so as to give employment to 
labor and enhance the value of both the raw material and finished 
product of producer and manufacturer, than myself. Wars, en- 
tangled alliances, domestic insurrection, are not the proper means 
to induce foreign consumers to buy our goods and wares and to 
become our customers. The laws of business, commerce, and 
trade, friendly alliances, cheapness and quality in comparison 
with other countries contending for the same trade and business, 
are elements that must shape and regulate the volume of our busi- 
ness with other countries. Jefferson taught us that peace, com- 
merce, and honest friendship with all nations went hand in hand 
together. But they tell us now that the teachings of Jefferson are 
not applicable to the times. These teachings are not in keeping 
with the advanced ideas of our political bosses. We can not sur- 
pass Europe in the race for wealth and foreign trade by exhaust- 
ng our resources in internal quarrels, or in unjust and unprofit- 
able wars, waged to acquire and ce uncongenial races who 
can never become adapted to our laws and political institutions. 
If we desire the trade of China, we must make it to the interest of 
her people to trade with us. We must study their markets, the 
wants and demands of their people. Wemust 555 n transporta- 
tion by the construction of the Nicaraguan Canal; build up our 
merchant marine; take every possible advantage of the laws of 
trade and commerce to meet promptly the keen competition of 
England, Germany, France, or any other foreign country seeking 
to extend its trade to the markets of China. 

These rales, applicable to business principles and common sense, 
are the only means that will give to the American farmer and 
manufacturer foreign markets for American products. Neither 
do 1 agree to both propositions that if we keep the Philippines 
we will be neighbors to China and that it will be natural for our 
neighbors to trade with us. The course that we are pursuing 
toward the Philippine people will be just the reverse of the prop- 
osition stated by the Senator from Indiana. Certainly we can not 
expect to enlarge our yolume of business with the Philippine peo- 
ple by waging war against them. A magnificent opportunity 
came to us when Spain surrendered her claim to the Philippine 
Islands to the United States for us to lay the foundation for arga 
and continued commercial dealings with the 5 of the 
Philippine Islands. These people at that period, full of gratitude 
for the services which we had rendered them in achieving their 
supposed independence, would naturally have come to our mar- 
kets to make purchases rather than to any other country in the 
world. They then esteemed us with that affection which we felt 
toward France at the close of the Revolutionary war. If we had 
granted to thein their most cherished hopes, given them our sym- 
pathy, encouragement, and aid in framing a constitution and 
putting in operation a goyernment suitable to their wants, de- 
mands, and conditions, then the laws of gratitude would have 
made these people our customers against the markets of the world 
for all time to come, 

9 neighbors to China, coming almost in daily contact 
with the Chinese markets. Trading daily with the United States, 
and recognizing us as their friends and benefactors, they would 
haye planted the good name, high character, and commercial ad- 
vantages which we enjoyed at the hands of the Philippine people 
into the hearts, consciences, and business of the population of 
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China. Does any reasonable man contend that we can enlarge 


our business and commercial transactions with the Filipinos by 
waging war against them, embittering them against us now and 
for all time to come? Is it possible for any student of the laws of 
trade and business to contend that if the Filipino people are con- 
quera and keptin subjection to American authority by our sol- 

iers, that such a course would enlarge our trade with China? 
If this population of 10.000.000 people should learn to hate us, 
constantly being in insurrection against us, charge us with being 
their oppressors, as they did Spain, would it not be natural for this 
feeling of hate and distrust to be transplanted upon the shores of 
China, who in all probability would sympathize with their strug- 
gling neighbors? If we desire the trade of the Philippines and 
the trade of China, let us by all means keep the Filipinos our 
friends and treat them asour neighbors. Theargument advanced 
by the Senator from Indiana falls to the ground when brought to 
its final analysis, and the reverse of the proposition stated by him 
would certainly follow. It is conceded on all sides that this pop- 
ulation is never 'to be organized into States and to be treated as 
American citizens, but we are to hold them, make laws for their 
future government, appoint Americans for their officers to cross 
the ocean and rule this people. 

This 10,000,000 of population, located 10,000 miles away from our 
capital, are to be wards without any right to have an organized 
government of their own, but, on the contrary, their laws are to be 
made and their rulers yee at Washington. on the opposite 
side of the world from them. It is not denied that never in the 
history of our Government has such a problem been presented 
to us for solution: never before have we undertaken to acquire 
territory and govern a race of people to whom we did not intend 
to extend all of the privileges granted to American citizens. Until 
during the present time the proposition to acquire a people foreign 
to us in race, foreign to us in religion, unsuited to American in- 
stitutions, and to force a government on them that they did not 
want, would not have been tolerated by the American people. A 
desire for liberty, justice, self-government, freedom, andequality 
gave birth to this Republic. If we now change the only Govern- 
ment in the world that guarantees absolute freedoin and equality 
toall of its citizens, recognizing the right of any people to form 
their own government, then, Mr. President, this Republic. that 
has been reared by more than a century of patriotic labor and sac- 
rifice, will no longer be the Governmentof Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln. The spirit of justice, 
equality, and freedom which has characterized its history, result- 
ing in the noblest achievements ever recorded in man's struggle 
for self-government, will no longer be our blessed heritage. 

Mr. President, we do not want to retain permanently a nation 
and be responsible for their government who never can partici- 
pate in our free institutions. Wecan not afford to take a hundred 
thousand soldiers from the peaceful pursuits of life and send 
them across the ocean to maintain military government on the 
Philippine Islands at a cost of a hundred millions of dollars a 
year to our people. We can not afford to do it, because it will be 
an injustice to the American people and because it revolutionizes 
the entire scope and purpose of our Government and will inflict 
a great wrong upon a helpless, struggling; inferior race. I do 
not believe in a government that does not emanate from those to 
be governed and where the lawmaking power does not come in 
contact with the people to be affected, for the reason experience 
has demonstrated that a watchful and jealous constituency is es- 
sential to maintain honest and faithful public officials. Seven 
thousand miles of ocean lie between us and this people. À 

No power on earth, Mr, President, can prevent the effect of this 
distance -weakening government. Spain felt it in the admin- 
istration of her colonial policy in her South American possessions 
and in Cuba and the Philippine Islands; and now, Mr. President, 
we are undertaking to do something that destroyed Spain’s navy 
and bankrupted her treasury. 

It is absolute folly to undertake to force and maintain a gov- 
ernment for an uncongenial race of people that occupy a territory 
that does not come within 7,000 miles of your coast and within 
10,000 miles of your capital. Let us take warning, and remember 
that this new departure is contrary to the teachings of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Monroe, Lincoln, Garfield, Biaine, Sherman, Ed- 
munds, Reed, Carlisle, Cleveland, and Bryan. 

We have three resolutions pending before the Senate relating to 
the disposition and government of the Philippine Islands, One 
by the senior Senator from Wisconsin, which vests in the Presi- 
dent the right to govern the islands until Congress directs other- 
wise. The resolution of the junior Senator from Indiana, which 
declares that the is!ands are ours forever, and that we shall keep 
them and govern them as dependencies, The bill introduced by 
the Senator from Wisconsin leaves the policy of our Government 
toward these people to the future action of Congress. They are 
left in doubt and uncertainty as to what they may expect from 
our Government. The second resolution contemplates that we 
will exercise permanent dominion over the islands, appointing 
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their officers, making and executing their laws. The third reso- 
lution, introduced by my colleague, disclaims any intention on 
the part of our Government to maintain permanent dominion over 
this territory or to incorporate the inhabitants thereof as citizens 
of the United States, or to hold them as vassals or subjects. This 
resolution concedes the fact that these people fell to us as the re- 
sult of war, and that we must restore peace and maintain order 
throughout the islands until a government shall be established by 
the people there, with our assistance, capable of protecting the 
people from violence and maintaining law and order. It provides 
that our military forces shall be kept on the islands until the in- 
surrection is suppressed, and until a stable government can be put 
in operation. 

This resolution bears the blessed message to the Filipinos which 
they have so long sought in vain, namely, that it is the purpose 
and intention of the United States, when the insurrection is over, 
when peace and order shall bo restored and a stable government 
established, that then we will withdraw our land and naval forces 
from the islands, reserving to our Government such harbors and 
tracts of land as may be needed for coaling stations and govern- 
mon p s, and transferring to the government of the Fili- 
pinos all other rights and territories secured in said islands under 
the treaty with Spain, and leave the future control and dominion 
of the islands to the Filipino people. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, I desire to ask the Senator this question: 
Since he favors the resolution which intends to turn the govern- 
ment of the islands over to the people, yet at the same time keep- 
ing our military forces there, and establishing, as he says, order, 
how does he reconcile the one with the other? If heis going to 
hand the government of the islands over to the people themselves 
after he has crushed them out, as he says, not as I say, after he 
has established peace, why not do it now? Why should you fire 
another gun if, after you have fired all the guns you want to fire, 
if, after you have carried on all the war you wish to carry on, if, 
after you have established peace, you are to turn the government 
over to the people of the islands? Why do you not hand the gov- 
ernment over to the natives at present? 

Mr. CLAY. I want to say to my friend from the State of In- 
diana that if you pass a resolution of this kind and this fact goes 
to that people and they understand the course we intend to pur- 
sue—that we are going to give them liberty, independence, and 
self-government—in my opinion such a resolution, in keeping with 
their desires and irations, will seitle the war itself, and not 
another gun will be fired, and in less than six months a govern- 
ment will be established there. Why not? Look at Cuba. We 
went to war with Spain, I say, on account of conditions in the 
island of Cuba. We declared that wedid not intend to take their 
country or to interfere with self-government there; that we in- 
tended to give them an independent government. When the war 
was over the Cuban people accepted the situation and did not fire 
a single gun against our Government. Why, is it not true that a 
like declaration on the po of our Government toward the people 
of the Philippine Islands would have led them at once to accept 
conditions and to hail with joy this blessed message from the 
American people? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. May I have the indulgence of the Senator 
from 51 to ask him another question? 

Mr. CLAY. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr, BEVERIDGE, If that is the logic of the Senator who 
offered the resolution and of those who support the resolution, 
why do you not make the resolution go directly to the point and 

for the withdrawal of our troops at once and leave at onve the 
establishment of this government to the natives, whom you claim 
are capable of establishing and exercising it? E 

Mr. CLAY, We went tothe Philippine Islands and cooperated 
with the insurgent forces in destroying the Government of Spain. 
The people of those islands at that time had in existence a govern- 
ment throughout those islands. We have gone there with our 
soldiers, and we have been at war with those people for nearly 
twelve months, resulting in the loss of more than 2,000 Americans 
and the expenditure of $150,000,000. Now,I say, we having de- 
stroyed the only government the insurgents had, and the demoral- 
ization necessarily following war, it is essential that we stay there 
until conditions are such that a good government will be put in 
operation, one that will establish law and order. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me, again. Now, the Senator's 
contention is that these natives are capable of conducting, but not 
of establishing, a government. Is that it, and that it is our duty 
to establish a government for them and then turn it over to them? 
Is that your position? 

Mr. CLAY. I answer my friend by asking, Are not we on the 
island of Cuba trying to assist those le to establish a govern- 
ment there? We are on the island of Cuba to-day. We have our 
American officers there trying to establish a government for the 
people of Cuba. We are assisting them and cooperating with 
them. We are informed every that they are cooperating with 
us because they believe we are their friends and do not intend to 
take their country, 


dent, this course meets my ap 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. We are now discussing the Philippine 
Islands, I respectfully ask the Senator to answer the question 
whether his position is that the natives are capable of conducting, 
but not of establishing, a government, and therefore whether his 
position is that we must establish a government and then hand it 
over to them? 

Mr. CLAY. I believe that a large part of them are capable of 
establishing and maintaining a government. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now, then, I will ask—— 

Mr. CLAY. Let me answer the question. I desire to say if 
they were assured that we intended to give them their country 
and assured that we intended to cooperate with them in establish- 
ing a = pba saan of their own, they would most gladly receive 
any aid we offered to them; but when we say to them.“ We are 
going to take your country and govern it by Americans,” the 
situation is quite different. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will ask the Senator whether or not, since 
he said we should cooperate, he has any evidence that they ask us 
to cooperate? Do they ask us to retain our military forces there? 
Do 5 ask us to assist them in establishing their government? 

Mr. CLAY. I desire to say that I hardly think that at this 
time they are asking us to retain our military forces there. They 
are 3 get our military forces away. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does the Senator think they want to es- 
tablish a government of their own? 

Mr. CLAY. I certainly do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, Then, if that is true, why does not the res- 
olution be frank and logical enough to go directly to that point and 
ask for the withdrawal of our forces, and, as the Senator from 
Louisiana says, leave it absolutely to them; to use his very de- 
scriptive expression. Get out and leave it to them.” Why does 
not the Senator pe diretly to the point? 

Mr. CLAY. Iam in favor of our forces staying there until a 

overnment is established that will maintain law and order; and 

tell you now, I give it to yos as my opinion, that when you say 
to these people that we will be just to them, we will aid them in 
putting into operation such a 5 as they desire, in my 
opinion they will cooperate with us at once, and there will be no 
further trouble. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now, may I ask the Senator another ques- 
tion? Itis whether he is in favor of retaining our forces there 
until the government is established, because, first, he thinks they 
are not capable of establishing it themselves, and, secondly, be- 
cause they ask our assistance; and if not, on what und? 

Mr. CLAY. I have stated to the Senator that I was in favor 
of doing it because we had destroyed the only government they 
had, and they N Spo our assistance in putting in opera- 
tion a government at the presenttime, Thewar resulted because 
we failed to point out the manner we intended to deal with these 
people, showing them we intended for them to have agovernment 
of their own. oy 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now, I will ask the Senator further 

Mr. CLAY. I decline to yield further to the Senator, because 
my time is limited. 

e resolution is most carefully guarded, discharges faithfully 
every duty we owe this people, as well as to carry out the obliga- 
e and duties wọ owe to foreign governments resulting from 
the war. 

First, this resolution provides for the suppression of the insur- 
rection; second, that we will assist these people in putting into 
operation a government of their own that will maintain law and 
order; third, it protects the interests of the Government of the 
United States by reserving the necessary coaling stations and land 
needed for governmental purposes; fourth, it provides that until 
a stable government is established on the islands the President is 
empowered to maintain law and order there; fifth, that so soon 
as such a government shall be established by the people of those 
islands, with our assistance, we will withdraw our land and naval 
forces, leaving the future control to the people thereof. 

If these resolutions do not cover every phase of the case, Ido not 
understand the an Fo language. Pass them and give them the 
effect of law, and then we will haye pursued a course in the solu- 
tion of our troubles with this people which will be in keeping with 
the principles of our Government. I do not believe we will ever 
reach a satisfactory solution of this problem, a solution in har- 
mony with the principles of our Government, by pursuing any 
other course than one substantially as above outlined. Mr. Prest 

val, because humanity, reason, 
and justice dictate such a policy. I realize that if we force a 
military government upon these on against their will, the 
alienation existing between us will be an incurable one. Iam 
unalterably opposed to the permanent retention of these islands 
with the view of forcing American government upon them by 
Americans, because I eve such government will cost the peo- 
ple of the United States a hundred and fifty million dollars a year 
aal e en there's ta of $S per capita eee 

governmen a 

ited States, This does 


every man, woman, and child in the 
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not tke into consideration the sacrifice of human life that must 
necessarily follow in maintaining military government on those 


islands. It is a fact that can not be disputed that the expenses 
oe taining our Army has already increased more than six- 
old. 


The demoralization that follows war and the ee is 
always to be deplored. I am opposed to it again, Mr. ident, 
because history teaches us that sovereignty acquired by thesword 
must be maintained 0 the same means and that power acquired 
by conquest and wealth gained by robbery are certain in the end 
to weaken andcorruptthe possessor, This rule applies to nations 
as well as individuals. I am opposed to it again use by such 
a course we revolutionize our Government, which was intended 
for a free Republic and self-governing people and not for subjects 
or vassal states without representation in the making and execu- 
tion of our laws. Iam opposed to it because it shatters the Mon- 
roe doctrine from top to bottom, I am opposed to it because I 
believe that at no distant day such a course will involve us in 
Enropean and Asiatic quarrels. I am opposed to it because all of 
the habits, traditions, surroundings, experience, education, and 
aspirations of this people are opposed to our theories of govern- 
ment. Iam opposed to it because such a course would be are- 
pudiation by our Government of the principle that all govern- 
ments must be founded on the consent of the governed. 

I am opposed toit because such a course is not calculated to 
advance the interests and promote the happiness of this people. 
Self-government does not mean that these people are to have such 
a government as we possess, but that these people shall have a 
government in keeping with their desires and suitable to their 
conditions. It has been said that greatness does not lie in coffers 
or territory, but it lies in the men and women of a nation and 
their ideals and acts, and that a nation is great as it clings to its 
ideals. A great bishop said: The end of all worthy struggle is 
to establish morality as the basis of individual and national life, 
to make righteousness prevail, to make justice reign, to spread 
beauty, gentleness, wisdom, and peace, to widen opportunity, to 
increase good will, to move in the light of higher thoughts and 
larger hopes, to encourage science and art, to foster industry and 
thrift, education and culture, reverence and obedience, purity and 
love, honesty, sobriety, and disinterested devotion to the common 
good. this is the patriot’s aim, this his ideal.” If we should strive 

or this 
fathers 


urpose and work in this spirit, the Republic of our 
l never perish, 


The Interests of Labor in the Puerto Rican Question, 


“Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.” 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


‘OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 28, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the trade of Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

„ “Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird.” 

Our Democratic friends and those of our own party who have 
been beguiled into the support of free trade between the United 
States and our newly acquired insular possessions will do well to 
halt before their action has carried them to a condition that is irre- 
trievable, and look about them to see what is the legitimate result 
and necessary effect of the establishment of the doctrine sought to 
be established by the defeat of the pending measure. 

I shall avail myself of the generous indulgence of the House to 
offer, as a kind of supplement to the remarks which I have made 
heretofore, some comments upon the attitude of organized labor 
to the dogma of the Democratic party, I shall address fp 
substantially to the Democratic position on this subject. I am 
not unaware that there is a strong sentiment in certain localities 
among hitherto Republicans who favor the Democratic position, 
and I could, I think, if personalities were not odions in connection 
with a matter of national politics, point out some curious inci- 
dents explaining the attitude of certain gentlemen apon this ques- 
tion, but everything of that character be avoided. 

From the very beginning of the contest growing out of the war 
with Spain it has been entirely manifest that selfish interests would 
cut an important fi in the position which men would take upon 
these questions, e have seen the representatives of great inter- 
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i = pry epics 1 industrial, and otherwise, scurrying about 
fed falas to ascertain the effect that annexation first, and legis- 


lation afterwards, would have upon their interests; and this is 
human nature exemplified, and nobody can complain about it. 
But I now want to point out how the laboring men of the United 
States areto be affected by the future of our legislation and how 
they are looking at it at present and how they will continue to look 
atitinthe comnie elections. The issue here presented was sharply 
drawn in the early days of the Republican party. 

The question, and the sole question, here involved is the ques- 
tion of the right and power of Congress to legislate in reference 
to the inte affairs—the question of taxation by imports and 
otherwise u the territories lately acquired from Spain. To 
put it sharply, it is this: Is Congress bound by the limitations of 
the Constitution in the matter of levying taxes upon importations 
into or out from these pda acquired possessions? The position 
that we have planted ourselves upon is a very simple one, We 
say Congress may legislate in relation to these territories without 
any reference to the provisions of the Constitution, excepting that 
Congress can not do a thing forbidden by the Constitution. To 
illustrate, we admit that ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof;” nor can it pass any law “abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press,” nor forbidding the people ‘‘ peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances,” nor can it quarter soldiers upon the owner of property in 
time of peace, nor prevent the people from bearing arms, nor shall 
it involve the homes of people in the matter of searching for pa- 
pers, etc. 

All these things which Congress is forbidden by the Constitution 
to do we say it can not do anywhere, neither in the United States 
nor in the Territories or anywhere else. Westand upon these 
limitations of the Constitution as sharply as do our friends on the 
other side, but we do say, and we will stand by it, that it is Re- 
publican doctrine, old as the Republican party itself, that the Con- 
stitution goes nowhere into newly acquired territory except by 
the act of Congress itself, and that these Territories are all open 
to such action as Congress may determine. When did this doc- 
trine start? The controversy pended for thirty-five ye prior to 
1856, and the Republican party in its platform of June 17, 1856, 
used this language: 

Resol That the Constituti 
ext the Mentores ot She e to rs anton na ay fe 
the exercise of this power it is both the right and the duty of Congress to 
prohibit in the Territories those twin relics of barbarism—pologamy and 


slavery. 

3 That row 2 — ; 8 started against the eee 
ogma that the Constitution went everywhere ex proprio vigore. 

Then came the sharp contest of 1860, and here we have it: 

That the new dogma, that the Constitution of its own force carries slave 
intoany or all of the Territories of the United States, is a dangerous political 
heresy, at variance with the explicit provisions of that instrument itself, 
withcontemporaneous exposition, and with | tive and judicial precedent; 
1 . in its tendency, and subversive of the peace and harmony of 

That settled the question which Calhoun had spent thirty-five 
years in educating the South to understand, and we then went 
into a bloody war, and at the end of four long deperate years we 
settled it that the Constitution went nowhere but by the opera- 
tion of its extension through the action of Congress, and this has 
been argued until it has become wearisome. 

I want now to make this application to the practical politics of 
to-day. From Maine to California the labor organizations of the 
country are on the alert. Some Senators may not know it; some 
Representatives may not hear from them. I do. I have the 
honor to represent a district in which there are 9,000 coal miners, 
now employed at splendid prices for their labor. Their wages 
have advanced under the McKinley Administration from 45 cents 
a ton to 80 cents a ton, and their working time is every day in 
the week, if they desire to work, as against the half weeks here- 
tofore, That district lies right across the Ohio River from the 
great body peed hep pg paut of the Wan of 83 
ginia; cen , making y es and well-fe 
and wall-clathed and well-educated Possibilities for a host of labor- 
ing men, It would seem that the gentlemen in the House and 
in the Senate who represent these great bodies of laboring men 
do not understand the situation as well as Ido. Those laboring 
men are on the alert, and this is what is on their minds. 

The Democratic propositions of free trade in Puerto Rico, because 
Puerto Rico is a part of the United States, teaches those men that 
as surely as the sun rises and sets if this free-trade measure shall 
pe then the Congress of the United States and the people of the 

nited States are committed irrevocably to the same doctrine in 
its application tothe Philippine Islands. That is where you stand, 
gentlemen of the House of Representatives; that is where you 
stand, representative gentlemen, in any and all bodies of men in 
this country. You owe a duty to the labor of this country, and 
you must perform that duty. You owe the duty to the la of 
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this country that not only shall there be adequate 
iff laws upon the statute books, but that there sh 
tion policy that shall give Congress the right to exclude from the 
labor markets the millions upon millions of men in the islands of 
the Pacific. 

Your votes for free trade, your votes for the 8 politics 


otective tar- 
be a protec- 


of the flag following the Constitution, and the Constitution tag- 
ging after the flag, is but a declaration that the Sulus, the Tagals, 
the Filipinos, and all the enormous horde of foreigners in Asia 
that have come to us as a possession under our treaty with Spain 
shall come to the United States and move in solid, indefensible, 
overwhelming columns of cheap—oh, how cheap!—low, de ed 
labor into the mines of West Virginia, into the labor districts of 
Minnesota, all along the great lumber region of that magnificent 
State, right into the very heart of the labor districts along the 
Great Lakes. That is what it means. How are you going to kee 
them out? If this dogma is true, they are citizens of the United 
States, endowed with all the rights I have. 

Mr. Chairman, I may goto Duluth; no power can stop me but the 
Almighty, I can bid upon the labor that is being done in Minne- 
sota; I can put my muscle in competition with the muscle of the 
men at work in the mines of West Virginia. I can even invade 
the marble quarries of Vermont and attack the prices that are 
being paid there. Isitany wonder that from New land comes 
a report to the highest authority in Washington that the labor 
organizations of thatsection of the country are alert in this matter? 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, there will be a day of judgment. Men can 
harp about the Constitution and chipper about the flag and send 
out their manifestos from political conventions, but the men of 
this country who are doing the work, the men who are just now 
on the high road to permanent pr ity, are looking to see who 
are forging the chains that shall destroy their immunity from 
this competition, Never will I submit to it. Not only that—I 
will not only go among theminers of my district and tell them that 
this outrage has been trated, but I will go among the coal 
miners of the adjoining districts and point out to them who it 
was that, in the hour when their interests were in peril, dared to 
hesitate and fool and bedevil the whole country in the interest of 
cheap labor. 

We may as well talk puny: We may as well come right to 
the point; we may as well call things by their right cognomen. 
Here is your first opportunity, The United States has entered 
upon a great future, a great scheme, a great purpose, wonderful 
in its grandeur, and it involves the welfare of its citizens at home 
more than it does the welfare of the citizens abroad, and here in 
this hour, when labor for the first time in this country for many 
years is profitable, it is menaced by a political dogma which is 
coming from the same source from which came the dogma of 1860. 

Talk about humanity! No people on earth were ever treated 
with humanity in such overflowing rivers as we pro to treat 
the people of Puerto Rico. Nonsense, ridiculous absurdity, the 
whole of this. I read in a New York paper the other day a series 
of special telegrams, purporting to have come from Puerto Rico, 
stating that 30,000 women were naked and could not get cotton 
cloth to cover their nakedness, and right down under it was astate- 
ment from this same General Davis, who is a peran a soldier, 
and a little of everything, and a good deal of nothing, declaring 
that if this money were appropriated, they would expend it to build 
roads, These people are suffering: I know they are suffering. I 
weep for them; I sympathize with.them. They have not a dollar 
of anything to sell, and they have not a dollar with which to buy 
anything, and we not only propose to give them all this tariff, but 
we propose to take it off the men who in great haste, with their 
little sample cases, have rushed to Puerto Rico and Cuba and 
elsewhere and spotted the places where they conld make money 
out of the commodities. 

The statement published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD last 
Saturday, being a telegram sent to the honorable Senator from 
Wisconsin, pointed ont the whole situation, and “He who runs 
may read.” Here it is: 


The principal importers of sugar from Puerto Rico are A. S. Lascells & Co.— 


These gentleman at this time are suing to recover what they 
have paid— 


Lawrence, Turnure & Co., American Sugar Refining Co.— 
to wit, the greatest trust in the world, the American sugar trust— 


L. W. & P. Armstrong, Muller, Schall & Co., John Farr, and Melchor, Arm- 
strong & Dessau. 


These are the men who have bought the r of Puerto Rico. 
These are the men who stand here clamoring for free trade. 
These are the men who have bought the 60,000 tons of sugar 
which will be relieved of 85 per cent of the Dingley rate, and who 
will put that into their pockets, and who now protest against the 
payment of the meager, pitiable sum of 15 per cent of the Dingley 
rate. That is this whole transaction. No man can turn it in any 


other way. You may shout, you may pass resolutions, you may 
chipper through the newspapers, you may attack nominations of 
candidates for Congress, and you may threaten and bulldoze and 
make the charge of criminality and fraud and bribery through the 
press, as has been done in this city, and after it all you will find 
that the whole of this controversy is a contest of the owners of 
sugar and tobacco, bought in advance, to get rid of paying the 
pittance of 15 per cent of the Dingley tariff and to have that go 
to the people of Puerto Rico. That is all there is of it. and in order 
to bring that about the whole Democratic party of the United 
States and all their coagitators and cooperators have launched 
their boat in support of a principle that will bring to the labor 
sections of the United States millions upon millions of half-dressed 
vagabonds to cut down the prices of wages. If you will give the 
coal ee of West Virginia the right to bring by shipload 
those Filipinos as American citizens, clothed with their rights, 
they will drive the coal miners of West Virginia to 30 cents a ton 
or death and starvation. 

Let us be plain about it. Let us look the country in the face. 
Let us tell our constituents what it is all about, Let us have no 
more of this nonsense. Daily and hourly come letters to mem- 
bers of Congress saying. What is this about? What is this con- 
test that is said to be splitting parties into pieces?” Why, my 
friend, it is this question, whether we shall put 15 per cent of the 
Dingley duty on the sugar and tobacco that come from Puerto 
Rico, and 15 per cent of the Dingley duty on goods that go into 
Puerto Rico, and take that money from the trusts and the dealers 
and operators and expend it for the benefit of the people of Puerto 
Rico. That is all there is of it. Not by a long way, my laboring 
friend. Not by a long way, you men of New England working 
in a factory. Not by a long way, you laboring men of Minnesota 
and Michigan and Illinois. Not by along way, you burrowers in 
the mines of Indiana; you who are just beginning to see daylight; 
you who are just beginning to put clothes on the backs of your 
wives and children; you who are just beginning to look forward 
to the hope that you may at last have some reasonable and just 
compensation for your labor. Not by a long way is that the 
quostion: The question is, What is the status of the citizens of 

uerto Rico and all the islands?—for no honest man will say that 
there is any difference. 

That which settles the statusof one settles the status of all. and 
if this tariff bill is defeated upon the ground that the flag and the 
Constitution march hand in hand and citizenship goes with the 
flag and the rights of citizenship go with the flag, your rates of 
wages, my friends of the Indiana coal mines, are gone and you 
have at last fallen into the hands of the men who never did any- 
thing for you but skin you when they had the opportunity. This 
is the issue of 1900, Mr. Chairman, and far the greatest issue that 
has been made in this country since 1860. 

Now comes this question: Does any living honest man believe 
that any living sensible man believes that there is potency and 
merit and actual value in the question of this 15 per cent duty? 
Does not every Republican orator and statesman and newpaper 
writer who writes about it know that he is writing about a bogy 
man, and that behind it all is simply the stalking of the Demo- 
crati¢ purpose, manifested at the very outset, to drive the Repub- 
licans of this country into a position where they could destroy 
them at the polls? 

Sauve qui peut” was the cry of the French at Waterloo when 
destruction was inevitable. Every man for himself” must be 
the cry of 1900 if the Republican party in this Congress is to split 
upon the great principle which we settled in 1860, as we supposed 
forever. 

Mr. Chairman, I will stand by the laboring men of my district. 
I will fight in the open ground, without qualification, all comers 
who seek to seize the labor markets of the United States and turn 
them over to this labor which has thus come upon us, and all this 
sickly sentimentalism about charity to our neighbors, all this ab- 
surdity about a great principle involved, will not answer the men 
at the polls in 1900, 

Nobody would have hesitated to have given free trade to Puerto 
Rico had this question not come up. I think if the Democrats in 
Congress had been quiet and waited and let the Republicans gone 
on they would have executed the purpose that they had at this 
session, but they would have treated it as a matter of free trade 
by legislative enactment and not by the doctrine promulgated at 
Lincoln, Nebr., that the Constitution follows the flag. 

We propose to give to the PoE of Puerto Rico money out of 
the pockets of the men who have been speculating in their prod- 
ucts. The Democratic party proposes to give them the Constitu- 
tion. There are 30,000 naked women in Puerto Rico. We pro- 
pose to clothe them, if that be true, with money drawn from the 
men who have taken advantage of their troubles and of their 
8 and stored them in Warehouses waiting for this. The 

mocratic party pro: s to clothe them with the Constitution. 


I once read a wonderful poem about Godiva, who, naked in the 
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ordinary sense, rode through the streets upon her palfrey clothed 
“all in chastity,” but this isa new doctrine. i 

They propose to clothe them with the Constitution; and if it gets 
a little colder, they will add the Declaration of Independence; and 
if it gets still a little colder, they will add Washington’s Farewell 
Address and the writ of habeas corpus and all sorts of things of 
that character. We propose, in liberality, in justice, in honest 
appreciation of humanity, to tax these importers 15 per cent of a 
hundred and use it for the purpose indicated, and in that way 
place a barrier upon the statute books of this country ae the 
incursion of barbaric labor into the labor districts of Minnesota, 
and into the mines of Ohio, and Indiana, and West Virginia; 
and fight it as you will, disguise it as you will, analyze it as you 
will, that is the position that the laboring men of this country will 
take upon this question, and thank God the majority of Republic- 
ans of this House—almost all of the Republicans of this House 
stand clear as the sun, bright as the moon, and, in the coming 
contest with the men who sought to destroy labor, terrible as an 
army of banners, 


Contested-Election Case—Robbins vs. Aldrich. 
SPEEOH 


HON. MARTIN H, GLYNN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 6, 1200. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That Gaston A. Robbins was notelected a member of the Fifty- 
sixth Congress from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama, and 
not entitled toa seat therein. 

“Resolved, That William F. Aldrich waselected a member of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama, and is entitled 
to a seat therein — 

Mr. GLYNN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BuRKETT] 
has talked about the election laws of nearly every place in this 
country. As I watched the minute hand of that clock move, I 
concluded that if he would only talk a little longer he would 
probably tell us something abont the election laws of heaven 
whereby the archangels are chosen, and perhaps something of the 
election laws of the other place where murky imps are chosen. 

. MANN, There are no Democrats in heaven, and perhaps 
it would not be so interesting. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GLYNN. No; but there are so many of your own party in 
the other place that the gentleman pe 75 to know something of 
what is going on there, and he could tell us, perhaps, how they are 
elected. [Laughter and applause.] I believe the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BURKETT] and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Mann], who preceded him yesterday, showed the weakness of 
their own case by talking about everything else but the particu- 
lars of this case. 

The gentleman from Nebraska has talked about the election laws 
of Sonth Carolina, of Kentucky, and numerous other places, and 
I would like to ask him what application these laws have to this 
election case. He has told you again and again why the majority 
reported in favor of throwing out certain precincts in this election 
case, but I stand here to tell you that he did not give you the right 
reason why the majority threw out these precincts. I stand here 
to say that these precincts are thrown out by the majority because 
Mr. Robbins happened to gef more votes there than Mr. Aldrich, 
The record shows such to be the fact. The election laws of this 
country have decided again and again, precedent upon precedent, 
that the entire poll of any district shall be thrown out where it is 
possible to show fraud in the vote of the different candidates by 
alinnde process. Now. Mr. Aldrich started out to do that in this 
county of Dallas, and you will find thatin the precincts thrown out 
the aliunde vote of Robbins was proven to be larger than that of Al- 
drich, and that is why they were thrownont. If they allowed the 
aliunde vote to stand in seven of those precincts, why could it not 
stand in the other four? The only reason is that Mr. Robbins in 
the precincts thrown out got more votes than Mr. Aldrich did, and 
proved more. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BURKETT] by a mathemat- 
ical process and a yard measure has tried to show that the Rob- 
bins vote in Dallas County as returned was larger than it ought 
to be. Why, sir, the friends of Mr. Aldrich on the stand admitted 
that there were 3,000 white voters in Dallas County. A large 
number of white voters were put on the stand, and of that number 
only 12 swore that they voted for Aldrich. Now, if more voted 


for him, why were they not produced? Do you suppose that if 


Aldrich could have proven that more than 12 white men voted for 
him he would not have done so? But he did not doit, and instead 
he adopts the contemptible course of coming in here and saying: 
did not get all the votes I ought to have got, and therefore I 
want to be seated.” A 

The gentleman from Nebraska has talked also about the mate- 
rial progress of Dallas County; he has abused that county and its 
people.. He has held them up as the most unpro; ive people 
in Alabama, or perhaps in the United States. Yet from that 
county of Dallas, from that terribly abused, that loathsome 
county, come the two able men who to-day represent Alabama in 
the United States Senate, MORGAN and PETTUS. 

The gentleman refers to a little ‘‘scrap,” so to speak, that Mr. 
Robbins and Mr. Aldrich had in a hotel, It is true they had a 
fight; but that 1 5 took place two months after the election 
nearly three. What had that fight, then, to do with this contest? 
The facts of the fight are these: There ani ed in a paper con- 
trolled by the Aldrich people a contemptible, a nasty, a dirty ar- 
ticle; an article which, from whosever pen it emanated, reflected 
its own devilishness, its own murkiness. Robbins, like a man, 
denied the accusation and insinuations in that article, and asked 
Aldrich whether he was responsible forit. Both men grew angry 
and hot-headed, A fight ensued in which Mr. Robbins got the 
best of Mr. Aldrich. And for that reason the gentleman from 
Nebraska wants you to unseat Mr. Robbins. When the gentle- 
may brought in that matter he was guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct. The evidence about that fight was offered in rebuttal, but 
in fact it was evidence in chief. And in the report which the 
gentleman signed the majority said they would disregard the evi- 
dence which was offered in rebuttal, which should have been of- 
fered as evidence in chief. They disregarded it in their report, 
but now the gentleman comes in here to tell you that because these 
gentlemen had a fight and his man got the worst of it, Mr. Rob- 
bins ought to be thrown ont. 

The gentleman argues also that because Mason was shot one 
month after the election—or two months—Robbins ought to be 
unseated. 

A MEMBER. The 14th of November. 

Mr. GLYNN. Well, it was after the election. Three daysare 
as good as three months. The man who shot Mason was the po- 
litical opponent of Mr. Robbins in the Democratic party of his 
district; and to charge Mr. Robbins or his political associates with 
that would be the same as charging the Republican party with 
the murder of Garfield because the man who shot him happened 
to be a Republican, or the murder of Lincoln upon the Democratic 
party because the man who shot him happened to be a Democrat. 

The gentleman talks a good deal about a man named A. Thomp- 
son down in Burnsyille. This man Thompson was the only man 
of all the witnesses offered by Aldrich who swore that there was 
fraud in Dallas County. He was appointed as inspector and rep- 
resented Aldrich at Burnsville. He says he is a Democrat, yet he 
has been the postmaster down there for years under a Republican 
régime. He swears that he voted for Robbins. Mr. Bamberg, 
the Republican clerk, and Mr. Aldrich’s friend, swears that he 
knows Thompson voted for Aldrich. About Thompson I will have 
something to say in reply to the gentleman from Nebraska later on. 
But, sir, he talks about frandulent counting of the votes. The 
ballots were intrusted to Thompson's keeping. Thompson repre- 
sented Aldrich. He took the ballots home and kept them all night. 
Does that look as if the Democrats down there were trying to 
“monkey” with the vote, when they intrusted the ballot to a 
Republican inspector? 

e said he got up during the night and counted the ballots, and 
that when they were counted the next day at the polling place, 
the count then made as part of the returns did not agree with the 
count he had made, ell, Thompson signed those returns; he 
swore that they were true. He afterwards went on the stand and 
swore that they were false. Now. I want to know, can this man, 
upon whose testimony the majority of the committee rely in this 
report, be believed? Is a man honest who swears one thing to- 
day and another thing to-morrow? Every other election officer 
in that place—the Republican marker, the Republican cierk— 
swore that the returns were true; and in their rebuttal Aldrich 
never tried to show that those men swore to a lie. He brought no 
man forwurd to uphold Thompson’s veracity or besmirch the 
truthfulness of those who contradict Thompson. 

Mr. MANN, I would like to suggest that whatever the fault 
may be on the part of the election commissioners, in signing the 
returns they no not swear to them. 

Mr. GLYNN. These returns were practically sworn to. 

Mr. MANN. They were not sworn to. 

Mr, GLYNN. I would like to hear the evidence which shows 
they were not. 

Mr. MANN. The evidence shows what I state; all the gentle- 
ee to do to satisfy himself on this point is io turn to fhe 
reco 
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Mr. GLYNN. Did not Thompson sign the returns? Was he 
not a sworn election officer, and were not all his actions performed 
under his obligations as such? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether he was under oath or not, 

Mr. GLYNN. He certainly onght to have been; and it is un- 
fair to presume that he was not, under the circums $ 

Mr. MANN. He was not under oath, at all events. 

Mr. GLYNN. Why, Mr. Speaker, he swore to the returns as 
an officer of the elections; and it is only dodging the issue for the 
gentleman to claim that he was not under oath in this particular 
statement. It is only boy’s play. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Well, thatis your contention. 

Mr. GLYNN. That is the common-sense view of it, if any man 
will consider the question for a moment. 

Mr. MANN. I repeat, that is your contention. 

Mr. GLYNN. The gentleman from Illinois talked yesterday, 
and said thatthe Democrats did not want the negroes to have any- 
thing to do or to ay avons the Government, Well, in this par- 
ticular case Mr. Aldrich and his campaign managers advised the 
negro Republican voters of Dallas County to stay at home and 
not vote at all. Who, then, wanted the negroes to have nothing 
to do with the affairs of Government in that case? 

Mr. MANN. Only in certain precincis,and for very good and 
sufficient reasons, if the gentleman will pardon me. repeat, 
only in certain precincts. 

Mr. GLYNN. Well, at all events the Republican managers 
sought to keep away from the polls a certain number, whether it 
be large or small, of the Republican voters. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; in 21 of the precincts of that county 
they advised them to stay away. 

Mr. MANN. It was requested that they should not participate 
in the election in a few of these precincts, for, as I have stated, 
good reasons, 

Mr. GLYNN. But they were requested to stay away. They 
were advised not to vote, and I ask the gentleman if that looks as 
if the Democrats in that county did not want the negro to have 
anything to do about the Government? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side, 

Mr. MANN. 


sion. 

Mr. GLYNN (continuing). The gentleman from Ilinois dreams 
that. In the course of his remarks yesterday he also read a cam- 

ign circular issued by the campaign committee down there. 

ow, that circular has as much to do with the legality or illegality 
of this case as the enunciation of the Ten Commandments or the 
whistling of the winds through the lofty buildings in his own 
white city of Chicago. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am very glad the gentleman calls it 

‘‘ white;” because if there is much white left in that busy center, 

it is certainly hard to find. 

Mr. GLYNN. Well, perhaps a whitened sepulcher, I might 
11 $ 

. Speaker, I was referring to this particular campaign 
circular. I heard a ublican member of the majority of the 
committee, when this circular was read, say jocosely, Why, I 
have issued worse circulars than that myself in campaign times.” 
And yet the gentleman from Illinois uses it as a reason for unseat- 
ing the contestee in this case. 

s ow, sir, I do not want to make this a political controversy. I 
do not think it is a question in which politics ought to enter. It 
is a question of fact, to be determined by the House, It is merely 
a matter of right and wrong. Ideprecate the words and the im- 
plication of the man from Nebraska in the matter of making it 
political. There is no justification for such conduct in this case. 

The gentleman from Illinois the other day talked glibly about 
how magnanimous the majority of the committee were in the 
Turner case. What was pending there? I. Mr. Speaker, was a 
member of the subcommittee which made the report in that case, 
and I knew the policy which was to be 1 The game there 
was to hold it up as long as possible. . Turner's opponent had 
no case at all, and the only thing that hurried up the seating of 
Turner was the sad news from Kentucky relating to the shoo 
of an executive officer of that State. Butit has nothing whatever 
to do with the pending case, and I mention it now simply for the 
pee of meeting the suggestions which have been raised in 
regard to it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from New York yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. GLYNN. 5 

Mr. MANN. Is it not true that the Turner case was argued 
before the committee 3 by 3 for the contestant, 
who insisted that Turner should be unseated? 

Mr. GLYNN. Certainly; they all insist on that when they want 


Oh, the gentleman is simply begging the conclu- 


anything done. > 
Mr. MANN. Isimply wished the gentleman, in complete fair- 
ness to the committee, to make that statement, 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Every member of the committee contended 
that there was nothing in the contest. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the report of the committee will not sus- 
tain that statement. I ask gentlemen to read the rt of the 
committee and see whether there is anything to justify the sug- 
gestion of my friend from Georgia. a 

Mr. GLY NN Well, the secrets of the committee room have no 
place here, but it was the chairman of your committee who hur- 
ried it up for political reasons and thus blocked the game of delay. 
That has nothing to do with this case, though. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] also said on yesterday 
that the returns were thrown out from three of the precincts in 
which Mr, Aldrich secured the representation he desired. Now, 
the election officers there, appointed at Aldrich’s request, signed 
the election returns, Do you not 1 that they would have 
known if there was fraud there? And if you throw ont those re- 
turns, you brand as traitors and thieves the men whom Mr, Al- 
drich himself selected as his representatives there. For my part. 
I do not believe that they were traitors and thieves. I do no 
agree with my friend from Nebraska [Mr. Burkett] who thinks 
that every man who differs with him wants to stuff a ballot box 
or go down in his neighbor's pocket. 

It was my intention to confine myself solely to the merits of 
this case, Mr. ä as the majority have seen fit to go into 
ancient history I have concluded to avail myself of the same privi- 
lege. Mr. Aldrich, in 1894, was nominated by the Populists of 
his district. He was indorsed by a branch of the Republican 
party. He crept into this House through the knot hole of a con- 
test. About the contest of 1894 Ido not want to say anything, 
for the reason that the present majority did not bring in the re- 
port, but you did bring in your report in the contest of 1896, and 
I protest most hey order 5 1 5 your effort to try this case on 
any previous contest, I plead for extenuation of my conduct in 
citing this letter, your conduct in trying to oust Mr, Robbins in 
the contest of 1896. 

In 1896 Mr, Aldrich was a candidate for Congress. When the 
i oe ath convention met, he and his followers found that they 
did not have enough delegates to nominate him. They bolted the 
convention and held a convention of their own, nominating Mr. 
Aldrich for Congress and sending Mr, Aldrich, with a negro 
Republican, as delegates to the national Republican convention 
at St. Louis.. In the national Republican convention at St. Louis, 
the contested seats were tried. Aldrich and his opponent were 
denied their seats, and the men sent by the other convention were 
given their place there. The same convention which tried togive 
Aldrich a seat in the national convention nominated him for Con- 
gress. He went to that convention, this record shows, against 
McKinley, telling the silver people there that he was a silver man, 
and telling the gold men that he was a gold man, telling the Popu- 
lists he was a Populist, and telling the Republicans that he wasa 
Republican, a regular weather-cock in politics. [Laughter and 
appla use on the Democratic side.] 

. BARTLETT. Telling the Greenbackers that he was a 
Greenbacker, 

Mr. GLYNN. Yes; tolling “the Greenbackers that he was a 
Greenbacker and the Free-soilers that he was a Free-soiler. Well, 
Mr. Wilson was nominated by the regular Republican conven- 
tion. Mr. Wilson is a poor man; they tell me that Mr. Aldrich 
has plenty of this world’s goods. Evidently the possession of 
these goods work strange results upon a man that went and 
caused poor Wilson to get out. Wilson, nominated by the regu- 
lar Republican convention, withdrew from the contest, but when 
he withdrew he wrote this letter, of which I want to read part, 
Mr. Wilson says—remember he was the regular Republican nomi- 
nee: 

I yield to no man when demand is made upon me for service to my State 
or tomy country. An enemy— 

“An enemy,” he says—Aldrich, that meant— 


claiming to be within our ranks confronts us. The principles of the Re- 
mblican party are sought to be subordinated to the debauchment and hoped- 
‘or greed of some of those heretofore trusted, and in whose sense of honor 


à had relied, through the de xan infl t 3 
ons prin S aided by the misuse of money. am ‘unable longer toe ren —— 
the unequal fight against this pseudo nominee. 

Pseudo nominee! This is Aldrich. ety the majority will 
not want so much ancient history after hearing this letter, 


ughter, | 

Somewhere in his writings, Mr. Speaker, Lord Bacon says that 
no pleasure is comparable to standing upon the vantage ground 
of truth,” while in one of his prose efforts John G. Whittier holds 
that it is always safe to do right, and the truest expediency is 
ar ge justice.” Mr, Speaker, I agree with Lord Bacon. I agree 
with John G. Whittier. I believe that the greatest of pleasures is 
the pleasure of standing on the ena gronna of truth. I hold 
that it is * safe to do right. I know that the truest expe- 
diency is simple justice; and those thoughts are reflections of the 
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reasons 12 I purpose to vote for Gaston A. Robbins to maintain 
the seat in Congress which, in my mind, he now legally and hon- 
estly holds from the Fourth Congressional district of the State of 
Aatami And I take this pores not because I am a Democrat, 
hot because Gaston A. Robbins is a Democrat—for as a member 
of the Committee on Contested Elections Iam blind toall political 
complexions and deaf to all party cries—but because I want to 
follow the right as God has given me to see it, and because I be- 
lieve that the sovereign will of the majority of the people of the 
Fourth Congressional district of Alabama should not be thwarted 
by any political thimble-rigging or ony legal hairsplitting based 
on possible con ncies and improbable probabilities. 
In a contest of this kind political inclinations should have no 
lace, party prejudices no seat, personal feelings no habitation or 
4 On one side is ore Right, in her robes of immacu- 
late majesty; on the other, Wrong, with her retinue of satanic 
courtiers and murky imps. With the arguments of one blend the 
sweet strains of the carols of Justice, while with the other min- 
gle the groans of a h Ambition and the stentorian 
commands of a 0 ope that the members of this House 
will trample under heel the one royal prerogative of American 
citizenship—the power to name the men who shall make the Jaws 
for the land. e are sitting to-day as a judicial tribunal, and, 
like the Goddess of Justice, should be blind to every purpose and 
every determination but the sole aim— 


For the opinion of the majority I have all the respect in the 
world, This respect, however, can not prevent me from thinking 
that the opinion of the minority is the true one. Of course, I do 
not expect that the 2 of the committee will agree with me 
on this point, but I do hope that the majority of the members of 
this House will so agree when they vote on this proposition, We 
members of the minority gave the majority a pleasant opportu- 
nity to do this by offering to allow them to sign the minorit 
report, but for some inexplicable reason they spurned our prof- 
fered generosity. Why they could possibly refuse to do this after 
hearing the evidence has been almost as much a matter of won- 
derment to me as why the seat of Gaston A. Robbins was ever 
contested at all. I think that both of these facts are destined to 
become the political curios of this session of Congress, 

All through their report the majority lays great stress upon the 
1 of contests that have come from the Fourth - 
sional district of Alabama and seem to advocate the unseating 
of Mr, Robbins as a necessity for putting an end to these contests. 
It is true that Mr, Robbins has been before this House in a contest 
once before, but it is 2 ed true that Mr, Aldrich is now trying 
to win his seat in this House through a contest for the third time. 
Every time before this that he has been a member of Congress he 
has come in through the back door of a contest, and if the ma- 
jority of this committee are so anxious to put an end to the con- 
tests from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama, let me 
suggest to them that they tell Mr. Aldrich to go back home and 
conduct his campaigns in the future ona square, manly basis, and 
not on a method predicated on a contest. 

There is a contest in this election case because Aldrich was 
afraid to stand squarely and fairly before the people‘of his district 
and because his campaign manager, George B. Deans, gave orders 
to voters to stay away from certain precincts, witnesses 
trained to swear to falsehoods, so that he might bring this elec- 
tion case into this House in a contest. Aldrich had succeeded in 
getting in twice that way before, but Aldrich and Deans wanted to 
get a seat on the principle of Disraeli when he said. Get money 

onestly, if you can; but get money.” I know that this is a bold 
statement to make, but in all its boldness I challenge each mem- 
ber of the majority individually toassert that it is not true or to cast 
the least shadow of suspicion upon the truthfulness of that asser- 
tion. But if they should so far forget the evidence in the case as 
to think that Iam allowing partisan feeling to run away with my 
reason in this assertion, I most respectfully refer them to page 
893 of the record in this case, on which Mr. George B. Deans, the 
campaign manager of Mr. Aldrich, swears that he conducted the 
campaign in the county of Dallas predicated on a contest having 
to be made. And sol say if the majority of this committee are 
80 anxious to put an end to the contests from this Congressional 
district, they should send word to the campaign managers of Mr, 
Aldrich not to conduct their campaigns predicated on a contest, 
but fight them out in a good manly way. 

I protest, and I protest most vehemently, against the course of 
the majority in trying to drag into this case any previous contest 
from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama. Iinsist—and 
every fair-minded man must support me in the contention—that 
this case should be tried solely on its merits and absolutely di- 
vorced from all other contests. The majority of the members of 


this committee seem to think that they are trying over again the 
old Robbins-Aldrich case of four years ago, and their course fits 
well the famous story of Natt Head about the same old hoss.” 
A Western farmer had a college-bred son who went off paar ee on 
the missions. Hecame back with anold rackabone, and theold man 
met him on the piazza. After exchanging salutations the father 
asked the son, Where did you get that old horse?” That is as 
poca a horse as our Saviour rode into Jerusalem,” replied the son, 

he old man came down from the piazza, examined the animal's 
mouth carefully, and then, standing back, remarked quietly, 
“Dan, III be blowed if it ain't the same old horse.” [Laughter 
and applause] 

And so Lam afraid that some members of the committee haye 
hastily come to the conclusion that this election case is the ‘‘same 
old horse” from Alabama which stalked in here years ago. But 
it isnot. It isa horse altogether of a different color this time, 
Without a scintilla of disrespect to my differing colleagues on the 
committee, I am afraid that they have allowed extraneous inci- 
dents to warp their judgment in this case. I am fearful that in 
this case at least they have dropped into the mood of that olden 
judge, Themistocles, whom Plutarch represents as saying. May 

never sit on a tribunal where my friends shall not find more 
favor from me than strangers.” [Langhter.] 

To my way of thinking, the position of the majority of the com- 
mittee in this case is like the habitual mood of that famous old 
Greek, Agesilaus, who n a rigid adherence to justice a mere 
pretense, A friend of his, Nicias by name, was once on trial for 
a serious offense, and to the judge Agesilaus wrote, If Nicias is 
innocent, acquit him; if Nicias is not innocent, 7 him; any- 
way, be sure to acquit Nicias.” So the majority of this committee 
say to the members of this House, If Aldrich is elected, seat 
him; if Aldrich is not elected, seat him; anyway, be sure to seat 
Aldrich.” [Laughter and 1 But if a sense of justice 
yot abides in this House and if its contested-election cases are 

ecided in accordance with law and evidence, Mr. Aldrich can not 
get the seat in this Congress to which Mr. Robbins has been 
elected; and facts and figures both prove Mr. Robbins to have 
been elected. 

Why, my friends, if you grant every concession for which Mr. 
Aldrich asks, Mr. Robbins is yet elected by a majority of 389 
votes; and surely the majority of the members of this House are 
not ready to stand before the tribunal of public opinion and 
acknowledge that they have been guilty of the crime of robbing a 
man of a seat in Congress for which he has a clear majority of 
889 after there has heen granted every concession for which his 
opponent asks. In addition to this, a fair examination of the evi- 
dence will show that many of the objections raised by Mr. Aldrich 
are puerile and ill founded. With these brushed aside Mr. Rob- 
bins would have a majority of over 1,100, but 389 is as good for all 
practicable purposes as is 1,100. 

In view of these facts, it would be an act of injustice of the 
rankest kind to oust Mr. Robbins—an act of injustice deserving 
of the universal condemnation of the law-abiding people of this 
country. In his History of Rome Gibbon makes narration of an 
incident where the Ottoman, Bajazet I, had the stomach of one 
of his chamberlains torn from the body because the chamber- 
lain had been guilty of drinking a bowlful of goat's milk belong- 
ing toa poorwoman. The action caused a hurricane of comment 
on account of its excess of justice. And yet, those who advo- 
cate unseating Gaston A. Robbins are seeking to follow the 
course of Bajazet. They are apparently so anxious to walk straight 
in the path of an imaginary duty that they are traveling zig- 
zag and bending backward. Because of some trivial irregulari- 
ties—akin to the drinking of that bowl of goat’s milk—they seek 
to tear the vitals out of the rightful cause of Gaston A. Robbins. 

Why, my friends, if the reasons asked for by Mr. Aldrich for 
the unseating of Robbins, after all his contentions have been 

anted, were applied to the election of each man in this House, 

make bold to say that there would not bea single Congressman 
in this House to-day and tho Government could never secure a 
representative body to enact laws. There never was an election 
without some error and some taint, and everyone here knows this 
to be true. If you unseat Robbins, I warn you that there is not 
a man in this House who could not be unseated for somewhat 
similar reasons, provided each one had an Aldrich against him 
who was willing to spend his time and money in hunting u 
spooks and bugaboos to invalidate your election, spooks an 
bugahoos used by himself, but devoid of effectiveness because 
bunglingly handled. 

If the lawyers of this House will read the brief of Mr. Aldrich, 
they will be amused by the jumping-jack tactics employed therein 
to established his case. They will find that the charges therein 
are not as particularly sped c as is required by section 105 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, which says: 


Th testan: 
3 t shall specify particularly the grounds upon which he relies 
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In section 1 of the brief the contestant fails todo this. In fact, 
he does everything but this. He is indefinite, purposely indefi- 
nite, possibly with the hope of hitting somethin by shooting at 
everything. He is like the sick man who was told he was about 
to die and in quick succession sent for a Catholic priest, a Presby- 
terian minister, a Methodist minister, and a Campbellite, and in 
explanation of his queer conduct said to the last minister: Well, 
you see, Mr. Preacher, I am on my last legs and about to go, they 
tell me; and I have heard heaven is a very place to go to, 
and I want to take all the chances of getting there.” [Laughter.] 
Identically similar is the position taken, from a1 standpoint, 
by the contestant in this case. Hehas concluded that Congress is 
avery good place to go to, and wants to take all the chances of 
getting there. He wants to override justice and cast aside legal 
rules to reach the object of his ambition. 

The Fourth Congressional district of Alabama is com of 
the counties of Cleburne, Calhoun, Talladega, Shelby, Chilton, and 
Dallas, In this contest the whole question turns on the vote of 
Dallas County. There is no dispute as to the other counties. 
Under the laws of the State of Ala under which this election 
was held, the statutes of the State provide that thirty days before 
the election a board, composed of the judges of probate, the clerk 
of the circuit court, and the sheriff of the county, shall appoint 
three inspectors or judges for each precinct in the county, tes of 
them shall be of opposing political parties. 

Some time before this board met Mr. Aldrich presented a list of 
81 persons and asked the board to appoint those to represent him 
in the 31 precincts in Dallas County. Out of these 31 names the 
board named 20 of the inspectors asked for by Mr. Aldrich. Out 
of ihe 10 not appointed, the board gave good and sufficient reason 
for its conduct in refusing to name 6, This leaves only 4 for 
whose pons ee no excuse is given. About this fact the 
members of the majority make much ado, and would create the 
impression that a crime had been committed. This is not true, 
for according to the Code of Alabama, section 1583, the board is 
not required by law to select inspectors from any list served upon 
them by any person or candidate, but are required “to appoint 
3 inspectors for each place of voting, 2 of whom shall be of oppos- 
ing political parties. if practicable.” 

So you see that the board really did Mr. Aldrich a favor when 
they named twenty out of the thirty-one names he presented. It 
was not obliged to name a single one of the names presented by 
Mr. Aldrich if it did not so wish. As long as it named three in- 
spectors for each polling place, and two ont of these three were of 
opposing pues parties, the law was complied with. Thus 
drops the bottom out of the contestant's first cry of wrong and 
fraud in the election of Mr. Robbins. If Mr. Aldrich was elected 
atall. he was elected under the law passed by the legislature of 
the State of Alabama, and he has tostand or fall by thatlaw. It 
is not within the power of this House to prescribe or to enact 
election laws for the State of Alabama. Congress has nothing 
whatever to do with the goodness or the fairness of this law. 

In addition to this, the act appointing inspectors is a judicial 
and not a ministerial act.“ as will be found declared in 100 Alabama 
Report, page 603, and this decision of the Alabama court is veri- 
fied by the following decisions, viz: United States vs. Paxton (40 
Federal Reporter, page 136); United States rs. Chairs (40 Federal 
Reporter, page 820); In re Supervisors of Election (43 Federal Re- 
porter, page 859). Will this Housesay that it can take control of 
a board which acts judicially? Hasit not been held from time 
immemorial that judges shall not be called upon to account for 
their judicial acts? If, however, this House should so override 

precedent as to be of the opinion that it has the right to call into 
question the acts of the Sopp bg boat and to criticise it, I pro- 

pose to call the attention of the House to the sworn evidence in 
the case, which shows conclusively that the board gave the con- 
testant every inspector it possibly could, except, perhaps, four, 
and of these, two were from Union precinct, which is the only one 
that was contésted by Mr. Aldrich. 

The evidence shows that the identical persons asked for by Mr. 
Aldrich to be appointed as inspectors were appointed in the fol- 
lowing precincts: Plantersville, Summerfield, Woodlawn, Harrel's, 
Dublin, Martins, Pine Flat, Old Town, Pleasant Hill, Richmond, 
Burnsville, Pence’s, Liberty Hill, Bell's, Vernon, Brown's, Elm 
Bluff, Smyly’s, Boykin’s, Carlowville, and City precincts (Record. 
page 291). The evidence also shows that the board failed to appoint 
the ones requested by Aldrich in the tte precincts: Valley 
Creek, Orrville, Lexington, River, Portland, Cahaba, Union, 
Marion Junction, and Kings. : 

Thus it appears that the board did not give him inspectors in 9 
recincts instead of 15, as alle in Aldrich's notice of contest. 
he testimony of J. H. Lumpkin further shows that the following 

persons, requested by Aldrich to be appointed as inspectors, were 
unknown to the appointing board: Jurdon Hatcher, Orrville; J. H. 
Brown, River; and Westley Williams, Portland. Could any sane 
man ask the appointing board to appoint as inspectors persons 


hele vane unknown to them and whose politics was unknown to 
em 

The evidence of Sheriff Lumpkin shows that Charlie Smith, of 
Valley Creek precinct, was not qualified for the duties of inspector, 


and that the said Lumpkin requested Campaign Manager Mason 
to suggest the name of some other n to act in his place; and 
the evidence also shows that J. G. Johnson, suggested as ins oe 

that 


there was a deal of feeling against him in the precinct where 
he lived; and the 7 of W. N. Carson (Record, page 861) 
and of T. F. Kelléy (Record, page 865) shows that W. S. Johnson 
suggested as inspector for Mitchell's precinct, was disqualified, an 
that it is doubtful whether or not he was an elector of Mitcheli’s 
precinct—one of the qualifications required by the law for an in- 
spector to possess—and for other reasons stated by said witnesses, 
in ee they say it is not certain that he is a person of sound 
mind, 

The testimony of A. C. Donaldson (Record, page 740) shows that 
S. B. Mitchell, the name of the person recommended for inspector 
in Cahaba precinct, was unknown, and it is also shown by the 
testimony of Sheriff Lumpkin that Saul B. Mitchell was unknown 
to the appointing board. There is no proof offered by Aldrich 
that John Logan, the person asked for in Union recinct, was a 
supporter of Aldrich, or that he was in any way qualified as in- 
spector. The fact is that the record in this case does not show 
that the appointing board declined to appoint any person requested 
by Aldrich or his supporters who is shown by the record to pos- 
sess the statutory qualifications. On the contrary, the record 
affirmatively shows that in every precinct where the board did not 
appoint the person requested by Aldrich there were good reasons 
for not appointing them, except, perhaps, in the single instance of 
John Logan, and in this instance there is no evidence to show that 
he was qualified or belonged to the opposing political party from 
the other inspectors. 

It is true that some of these inspectors appointed by the board 
failed to appear on election day, but the appointing board is in no 
way responsible for their failure to appear and act as inspectors. 
In justice, the responsibility for their absence and failure to act 
should rest upon Aldrich, for the reason that he requested his sup- 
porters to remain away from the polls and take no part in the elec- 
tion. Under these circumstances there was but one course for the 
inspectors who did appear, and that was to appoint some other 
qualified elector of the precinct and proceed with the election. 

Evidently Mr. Aldrich has proceeded under a misapprehension 
of the law. There is no provision of the election law of Alabama 
providing that a candidate or the constituted authority of a polit- 

cal party may offer or serve the appointing board with a list of 

persons to represent him or his party as inspectors at the several 
voting places. But the law does provide for the presentation to 
the inspectors by the candidates or by the constituted authorities 
of the political parties of a list of clerks and markers—not less 
than six nor more than ten in each precinct—to act as clerks and 
markers of the opposing ponnn parties respectively (Code of 
Alabama, section 1505). The testimony shows that where the 
constituted authorities of the opposing political parties, or the 
candidates themselves, presented a list of clerks and markers, as 
provided for by law, asking the inspectors to appare certain 
persons to represent them, that the inspectors complied with such 
request. 

. Speaker, I would respectfully call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the House to the fact that all through this contest Mr. 
Aldrich insinuates that the people of Dallas County would rather 
vote for the devil than vote for Mr. Robbins. Well, sir, His 
Satanic Majesty was not a candidate against Mr. Robbins, but 
Mr. Aldrich was, and the people of Dallas County showed that 
though they might prefer to vote for the Prince of Darkness rather 
than for Mr. Robbins, 155 they preferred to vote for Mr. Robbins 
rather than for Mr. Aldrich. 

The evidence of the case shows that Aldrich bases his whole 
contest upon the votes which he thought he ought to get, but 
which he did not get. He has completely lost sight of the fact 
that a vote in the ballot box is worth two dozen on the fence, 
“Aim high,” says Emerson; “Aim low,” says General Jackson; 
but the wise candidate is he who makes his gauge depend upon the 
fact of whether he is aiming at the moon or at a melon thief crawl- 
ing off on his hands and knees. Aldrich aimed too low that he 
did not want the colored vote of Dallas County. He depended 
solely upon the white vote, and he overshot his mark. Robbins 
aimed at the golden medium and rung the bull’s-eye so loud that 
it is still ringing in the ears of every justice-loving man in this 
ponie = urging him to uphold the law by keeping Robbins in 

seat, 

Examine the evidence in this case, members of the House of 
Representatives, and you will find Mr. Aldrich trying to create 
the impression that he did not get his full yote in Dallas County, 
and if the conditions existing after election had not existed he 


for Lexington 1 was objectionable on the groun 
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would have received more votes. Examine this evidence a little 
further, gentlemen, examine it a little further, I yet yon, and you 
will find the contention of Mr. Aldrich contradicted by his own 
campaign manager, Mr. G. B. Deans, who testified that he wasin 
Dallas County constantly palates Spe Congressional campaign and 
that he instructed the leading Republicans of certain precincts 
not to bring out their vote on election day. 
How, I ask you, could Aldrich receive a full vote in Dallas 
County when, in obedience to his campaign manager, his sup- 
orters remained away from the polls? Aldrich was hoisted on 
fis own petard. He had hngged himself into the delusion that he 
would receive the white vote of the district. He desired to go 
down in history as having been elected by the white people of the 


dis: riet for some purpose covered up in the secret resources of his | 


soul, and wanted to anoint his bosom with the sweet unction of 
having carried the election held in the Fourth Congressional dis- 
trict of Alabama by the white votes. He thought he was going 
to get the white vote of the district, and he therefore instructed 
his campaign leaders not to bring out the colored votes in certain 
districts. 

When, however, he found that he had not carried the so-called 
“white counties” by the majorities he expected, he falls back 
upon his old cry of fraud“ and says he was swindled in the 
count. What does the evidence say, gentlemen? Well, if it says 
anything it says that the contentions of Mr, Aldrich are without 
ground. All the election officers swear so. During the campaign 
and on the day of election there was peace and good order in Dal- 
las County, All the citizens of this county were quiet and law- 
abiding on the day the last order was issued by contestant’s 
campaign manager, G. B. Deans, who said: 


On one of my trips to Dallas County, the week before the election, I was 
informed that there were some cases of smallpox in River, Pine Flat, and 
some of the other adjoining beats. Thinking it ible that an election 
might not be held in e Flat and River beats, where I had instructed the 
full strength to be cast, I issued an order for the Republican vote to be cast in 
9 5 beat. where I had previously ordered it suppressed. (Record, page 

9 


There is not in this record one seintilla of evidence upon which 
Mr. Aldrich can base his claim that the votes of this county should 
not be considered by Congress. 

It appar from the testimony introduced by Mr. Aldrich that 
he had every opportunity of making a canvass, and that his cam- 

ign managers were constantly at work in Dallas County, and 

is general policy of instructing his supporters to remain away 
from the polls was fully carried into execution. Campaign Man- 
ager G. B. Deans testified that he instructed the contestant’s sup- 
porters not to vote in the dae 5 Woodlawn, Har- 
rels, Martins, Orrville, Lexington, Oldtown, Pleasant Hill, Rich- 
mond, Portland, Pence’s, Liberty Hill, Vernon, Marion Junction, 
King's, Smyley’s, Elm Bluff, Carlowville, Boykin’s, Mitchell's, 
and Browns, and the vote in Cahaba precinct was ordered sup- 
pressed until Saturday prior to the election on the following Tues- 
day. (Record, page 802.) This policy of instructing his supporters 
to remain away from the polis in other precincts is shown and 
proved by the testimony of Cæsar Foster (Record, page 315), and 
the testimony of A. J, Martin and exhibit thereto (Record, page 
639), and the testimony of W. W. Sheppard and exhibit thereto 
5 page 792), and that of William F. Cook (Record, page 

77). 

Mr. Aldrich claims that the colored voters of Dallas County 
were his supporters in this race for Congress, although the testi- 
mony shows that he did not receive their votes generally. Hun- 
dreds of them appeared as witnesses, and their testimony is found 
in ihe record showing that they voted for Robbins. This claim of 
Mr. Aldrich is directly contr: iste by his policy of instructing 
the colored electors not to vote. I call special attention to a let- 
ter written by George R. Mason and addressed to A. J. Martin 
which contains the expression that “If Mr. Aldrich is willing to 
risk his chances with the white voters, Mr. Robbins ought to be.” 
(Testimony of A. J. Martin and exhibit thereto, Record, page 639. ) 

Before taking up the contested precincts I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to some of the general features of this case. 
Mr. Aldrich occupied forty days in taking his direct testimony, 
and he failed to produce a single witness, with the exception of 
one A. Thompson, of Burnsville, who swore to any fraud in the 
count. If there had been any fraud in Dallas County, do you not 
think that more than one man would have known about it? If 
there had been any fraud in Dallas County, do you think fora 
minute that the 19 other inspectors appointed on Mr. Aldrich’s 
selection would not have come forward and said something about 
it? If there had been any fraud in Dallas County, do you not 
think that the men who were appointed markers and clerks upon 
the request of Mr. Aldrich at the voting precincts in the county 
would have proclaimed the facts from the house tops? 

If the majority of the committee or the majority of 
takes any other stand, it brands these friends of Mr. 


this House 
Aldrich as 


traitors and thieves, and surely there must have been some honest 
men among them who would be willing to stand for Mr. Aldrich’s 
cause. For my , I think they were all honest men, and 

roved themselyes such when they would not allow themselves to 
= persuaded from swearing to the truth to further the interests 
of their friend Aldrich. They placed honesty, justice, and truth 
above personal 3 and swore, all of them, that Robbins 
had been honestly elected. 

During the first thirty days of evidence taking Mr. Aldrich tried 
to prove his vote, and yet when he fails in that he cries out that 
the vote in certain districts of Dallas County ought to be set aside. 
And now a word more about Thompson, who swore that fraud 
was committed. 

I want to call attention to the man’s doings just to show his 
unreliability. He was appointed 1 at Burnsville precinct, 
22, upon the request of Mr. Aldrich, When the returns were 
handed in from his precinct he swore to them as an inspector and 
certified to them as correct. Afterwards he took the stand and 
swore they were not correct. Evidently he swore to a lie at one 
time or the other; and when, I would like to know, can you tell 
that the truth is being told by a man who swears to one thing 
to-day and directly the opposite thing to-morrow? Which time 
is he telling the truth? Can you or I tell? Can he tell himself? 
And yet, in direct contradiction of Thompson, all the other offi- 
cers of the Burnsville precinct—half of them Republican—F. S. 
Campbell, J. H. Burns, Jack Robinson, J. S. Dillon, and W. D. 
Barmberg, all swear that the returns from Burnsville are honest 
and true. 

Shall the statement by a witness who swears one way at one 
time and then another way at another time be taken to set aside 
the sworn oath of four other officers? And if Thompson can be 
believed, why did not Mr. Aldrich offer evidence in his rebuttal 
testimony to uphold his tottering champion? 

Another peculiar feature of the evidence in this case is that 
after Mr. Robbins had consumed his forty days of taking direct 
evidence, Mr. Aldrich broke all rules of legality, all canons of 
justice, all dictates of right, all mandates of manliness, by offer- 
ing in rebuttal evidence which was not rebuttal at all, but evi- 
dence in chief to attack the integrity of the returns at Smiley’s 
precinct 31, Lexington precinct 36, Valley Creek precinct 4, and 
the City precinct 86; also testimony in reference to the appoint- 
ment of inspectors by the county board in Dallas County. 

To this testimony no opportunity was ever given Mr, Robbins 
to reply, and every lawyer in this House knows that such a pro- 
cedure is in direct violation of the statutes of the United States 
providing for the taking of testimony in contested-election cases. 
Mr. Robbins objected to the consideration of this testimony. So 
worthy did the majority of this committee on contested-election 
cases deem the objections of Mr. Robbins that in their discussion 
of the testimony at precinct No. 36 they concluded to disregard 
this 8 offered by Mr. Aldrich, If this evidence was dis- 
regarded by the committee and is disregarded by the House, there 
is no legal evidence which could have authorized the majority of 
the committee and none which can authorize the House to reject 
he ii of City precinct No. 36 and to report Mr. Aldrich 
elected. 

If the case of Mr. Aldrich is deprived of the testimony taken in 
time of rebuttal testimony, but which is testimony in chief, the 
conclusion that Mr. Aldrich was elected, even under his own 
claim, can not be sustained. Mr. Aldrich relies upon that testi- 
mony in his brief, and without it he has no case, so far as City 
precinct No. 36 is concerned, and without the rejection of this 
precinct Mr. Aldrich can not be legally seated. 

In their report the majority of the committee permit to stand 
as returned with the exception of the correction of two votes in 
precincts Nos. 1 and 2; the returns from Nos, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7; give no 
vote in either Nos. 10 or 11, becanse no election was held; permit 
to stand Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15, 27, 29, 31, 32, 83, 34, and 35. 

Thus it will be seen from the report of the majority that six 
precincts are rejected entirely and no vote permitted to becounted 
for either, although both Aldrich and Robbins did by aliunde 
proof prove a number of votes cast for each. The following are 
the precincts rejected by the majority entirely, and contains the 
official returns for each and votes proven for the contestant and 
contestee by witnesses: 


Official returns. | Aliunde proof. 
Aldrich. |Robbins. Aldrich. | Robbins. 


S8 


The majority report rejects the return of the election officers, 
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and counts the vote proven by aliunde proof at the following pre- 
cincts, which were contested: 


Aldrich. | Robbins, 


No. 4, Valloy Creek... ( L pene! 
No. J ba 25 


No. 14, Richmond 


which had been contested. 

It will be observed from the 
reject the returns from Vall ‘reek precinct, No. 4, upon the 
ground that the inspector ed for by the contestant and his 

manag was refused by the appointing board of Dallas 
unty, and that they appointed Llewellen Philips, who was 
claimed to be a Democrat, and that Judge Thomas, a colored 
man, was appointed in Philips’s place on the day of the election 
when Philips did not arrive in time to conduct the election, and 
on account of this alleged fraud the said precinct is rejected, and 
they count for the contestant and contestee the votes which were 
proved by each. It will be noted that at this precinct the com- 
mittee in the majority report find Aldrich to have proven 152 votes 
and Robbins 51 votes. 

When the committee reach Orrville precinct No. 8 they discard 
the returns entirely for the same reason that they discarded the 
returns in Valley creek, and yet decline to count the votes they 
found to have been proven by the contestant and contestee by 
aliunde proof. It be noted that in this precinct the contestant 
proved only 8 votes, while the contestee proved 75 votes, accord- 
ing to the majority report, 

xington No. 9 is treated in the same way for the same reason. 

When the majority report deals with Cahaba No. 16 they reject 
the returns upon the same ground that they rejected the other 
two; but Aldrich having proven in this precinct, according to 
the report, 163 votes and Robbins 8, these votes are counted. 

At Union precinct No. 23 the report finds that Aldrich proved 
132 votes and Robbins 34, and they have declared that it should 
be rejected for the same reasons as the others were rejected, yet 
the votes proven by aliunde proof are counted, 

At on Junction No. 28 the report of the majority entirely 
discards the returns for the same reasons as those applied to Orr- 
ville and Lexington, and refuses to permit any of the votes proven 
5 . and for the same reason reject entirely precinct 

o. 30. 

It is a matter to be noted that the votes proyen by aliunde evi- 
dence to have been cast at these precincts, rejected entirely, and 
those partially rejected are not counted by the majority except 
where Aldrich’s alleged proven vote is large and Robbins's 
proven vote is small. Where the contestee proved a large vote 
and the contestant a small vote the returns are entirely ch pach. 
and where the contestant proved by aliunde proof a considerable 
vote more than the contestee they are counted by the majority. 

The rule of law which requires that when a precinct has been 
rejected for fraud in the conduct of the election the party shall be 
entitled to receive the votes proven by aliunde to have been cast 
for him is not applied when it benefits the contestee, but is applied 
when it benefits the contestant. The universal rule of lawis that 
where the evidence shows the returns to be false and not a true 
statement of the votes cast such returns are impeached and de- 
stroyed, but that the true vote may be proven by calling the 
electors whose names are on the poll list as having voted at such 
election, and such yotes as are proven by competent evidence 
should be counted for each candidate. Fraud does not invalidate 
the legal vote cast, but simply makes it necessary for those claim- 
ing the benefit of it to prove the vote. The rule of rejecting an 
entire poll is not to be adopted if it can be avoided. No investiga- 
tion should be spared which would reach the truth withont resort- 
ing toit. When a return is rejected for fraud, this will not dis- 
franchise the legal voters of the precinct, but the true vote may 
be proven by competent evidence, 

hese principles of law have been uniformly held to be correct in 
many contested-election cases decided by the House, and are sus- 
tained in a large number of cases, a few of which are: Sixth vol- 
ume American and English Encyclopedia of Law, 356 and 
357: Washburn vs. Voorhees (3 Cong. El, Cases, 5 Reed vs, 
Julian (3 Cong. El, Cases, ); Smith vs, Shelly (6 Cong. El, 


5 of the aim eA that they 
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Cases, 18); Lowe vs. Wheeler (6 518 EL Cases, 61); Lynch vs, 
Chalmers (6 Cong. El. Cases, 338); Vallandigham vs. Caen bell 
(2 Cong. El. Cases, 54); Covode vs. Foster (2 Bart., p. 600); 

vs, Sassay (1 Brewster, Penn. ); Bisbee us. Finley (2 Ells., p. 171); 
Paineon Elections, section 526, page 445; section 596, page 502. 

Inthis contest Mr. Robbins has examined every election officer, 
He has examined 1,330 witnesses, all of whom testify that they 
voted for Robbins. What more could Robbins do? The sworn 
returns give it to Robbins. The sworn testimony of almost all 
the officers of election in the county of Dallas shows that the re- 
turns were fair. The testimony of almost 1,400 witnesses shows 
that the election was fair. And now shall we as judges, on the 
flimsiest of reasons, reverse the decree of the people that they ren- 
dered ts! Miele ballots on the 8th day of November, in the differ- 
ent precincts of Dallas County, Ala., and here in the Hall of the 
House of 5 elect a man to represent that people? 
Can we afford to e centralization to such an extent? I think 
not; and I hopethat this House will reverse the findings of the 
committee and permit the contestee to retain his seat. 

There is no law in Alabama which directs, pompen or author- 
izes the appointing board to appoint the men asked for by the 
contestant or contestee as officers of the election. The law does 
8 that two of the inspectors shall be members of opposing 
political parties. It will be noted that this notice served upon 
the appointing board of Dallas County by the chairman of the 
Populist party and the chairman of the Republican party in Dal- 
las Granty) does not state to what political the persons re- 
quested belong; and in one instance, where the man requested was 
appointed and served, it appears from the evidence that he was 
not of the opposing political party. 

In some instances the persons requested were unknown to the 
8 board as residents of the precincts for which they were 
asked to be appointed. No evidence has been offered to show that 
those who were not appointed for that reason, and who were un- 
known to the appoin board, lived either in Dallas County or 
in the precincts for which they were asked to be appointed, or 
that such porion existed at all. Itappears from the evidence in 
the case of the sheriff, J. H. Lumpkin, and the probate judge that 
this duty of 1 inspectors was performed in pursuance of 
the law of Ala a, and in every instance where the parties re- 

uested were not appointed some good reasons existed why they 

ould not be appointed; and the appointing board judicially de- 

termined after investigation who should be appointed as the 
various inspectors at the various precincts. 

The statement made in the report of the majority that this board 
refused and neglected to give to Mr. Aldrich information prior to 
the election day as to whatelection officers had been selected for any 
of the precincts is not borne out by the testimony. From the testi- 
mony of Lumpkin it will appear that he had a full and free con- 
versation with George R. pistes the most active supportar of the 
contestant in Dallas County, about the persons asked to be ap- 
pointed and those who were appointed and those who were not 
appointed, as requested. The testimony upon which the majority 
report that the chairman of the Aldrich campaign committee failed 
to receive a reply to his registered letter addressed to the probate 
judge of Dallas County, asking for a certified copy of the names 
of the inspectors and returning officers, is evidence given by G. B. 
Deanes in the time allowed for rebuttal testimony only, and should 
not be considered, because the contestee had no opportunity to 
reply toitorrebutit. Besides, from the testimony of the probate 
judge already referred to, the list of appointments for inspectors, 
after they had been completed, was delivered to the sheriff, who 
swears that each of the inspectors was notified in the usual way— 
registered letter—by the deputies of the sheriff. 

here is a very, very curious feature of this case to which I 
again call the special attention of the members of this House. 
On page 893 of the record Mr. G. B. Deans—who was Mr. Aldrich’s 
campaign manager—swears that he conducted the F opiate in 
Dallas County predicated on a contest having to be made.“ He 
also swears that in certain precincts he ordered the Republican 
vote to remain away from the polls—with the avowed purpose, 
it seems, of giving him some grounds for a contest. Mr. Aldrich 
has been a member of this House twice, and each time he has 
crept in through the knot hole of a contest instead of walking in 
like a man with a title undisputed and a right unchallenged. 

Twice before he has been successful, and his campaign manager 
in the last election went on the theory that if he 9 ot secure 
enough votes for Mr. Aldrich, he might land him by a contest, and 
so shaped his course. He admits this contemptible pia in his 
own sworn statement, and asks the members of this House to be- 
come sharers in his dastardly scheme. It is about time that Mr. 
Aldrich and his cam managers were told that the charity of 
this House toward ad been exhausted, and that to obtain a 
seat any longer here it has become necessary for him to be elected. 

Throughout its entire report, Mr. Speaker, the majority of this 
committee betrays a disposition to try this case on the previous 
contests brought here from Dallas County, I desire to protest 
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most emphatically against this method of procedure and to call 
attention to the fact that many precincts which were attacked in 

revious contests are admi to have returned the votes as cast. 

also desire to impress upon the House the verity that an exam- 
ination of the e will show that in those precincts where 
Mr. Aldrich had election officers appointed as uested he re- 
ceived fewer votes than at those precincts where he did not get the 
men he requested, 

By the process of elimination the contest now narrows to ten 
precincts. Of these the first is Valley Creek, No. 4. In this pre- 
cinct the majority rejects the returns of the election officers and 
counts the vote proven by aliunde proof. To uphold his conten- 
tions in this precinct Mr. Aldrich introduced a number of colored 
men as witnesses. Of these 116 colored witnesses who swore that 
they voted for Mr. Aldrich 51 could not read and write; yet most 
of them promptly swore that they marked their votes for Aldrich 
without the assistance of either a marker or an inspector. Evi- 
dently these fellows were owls who could see in the daytime. It 
ought not to surprise anyone to learn that upon the poll list of 
this district there does not appear the names of many of the men 
who swore that they voted for Aldrich, 

The election officers—even the Republicans—of this precinct 
contradict the testimony of these colored witnesses and swear the 
election was honest and fair. The reason for the colored wit- 
nesses contradicting the oaths of the election officers may be sur- 
mised from the fact that the evidence shows they were promised 
10 cents per mile and 75 cents per day while at Stanton, and the 
testimony of Andrew King (page 664 of the Record), who swears 
that he was promised 87 per day for his time asa witness. The 
unreliability of the evidence of these people is shown by the evi- 
dence of Reuben Jones, who on the Sth day of April, 1899 (page 
371 of the Record) swore to a statement that on the IIth day of 
April, 1899 (page 342 of the Record), flatly contradicted his pre- 
vious oath. Moreover, the Rev. J. H. Shoaf swears (page 316 of 
the Record) that he was on the train that carried these colored 
witnesses from Selma to Stanton, and that he saw and heard them 
being coached to swear that they voted for Mr. Aldrich, and on 
page 317 of the record Mr. T. D. Kemp corroborates the affidavit 
e a tights ot p perty i 8 

ere the rights of pro in an o y suit depending upon 
the testimony of these trained“ colored witnesses, I make bold 
to assert that the court and jury would accept the evidence of 
Judge Thomas, the Republican inspector, who was introduced as 
a witness by Mr. Aldrich and who swore that the election was 
honestly conducted and the count fairly made, together with the 
evidence of the Republican marker, Keneely, and the other elec- 
tion officers to the same effect, in preference to the unreliable, 
untrustworthy evidence offered by Mr. Aldrich in this precinct to 
impeach the returns by witnesses who had evidently been tam- 
pered with and trained as to how to testify. 

Orrville precinct is the next one under discussion, and in their 
treatment of it the majority performs some wonderful acts of 
political contortion. In this precinct the majority report counts 
no votes for either, although the report finds that Aldrich proved 
5 votes and Robbins 75 by aliunde pad They here follow the 
rule of rejecting a precinct for fraud, and refusing to count any 
of the votes proven, although in Valley Creek precinct, discussed 
just above, they counted for Aldrich and Robbins the votes they 
found were, proven by the aliunde testimony for each. Upon 
what principle of law or justice this distinction is made we are 
unable to say. The counting of the votes in one precinct and re- 
fusing to count them in another precinct, to say the least of it, is 
remarkable. - 

This is one of the precincts in which the contestant’s election 
manager, Deanes, ordered the Republican supporters of Aldrich 
not to come to the polls and vote, and although the election is 
proven to have been fairly and honestly conducted by the election 
officers, the entire vote is discarded. Verily, the majority here 
are playing a game of catch as catch can. Their actions recall 
1 comio situations of the play called “A New Way to Pay Old 

ebts.” y 

Next in order comes Lexington precinct. Here again the ma- 
jority reject and discard entirely the official returns froin this 
precinct and refuse to count the votes that were proven by aliunde 
proof for either party. It will again be observed that in this pre- 
cinct the vote proven for Robbins by the aliunde proof far exceeds 
that of the contestant. 

At this precinct there was appointed as the representative of the 
opposing political ty Simon Armstrong, a colored Republican 
and supporter of Aldrich, who swears that he is a Republican; 
that he can read and write, and that he voted for Aldrich in this 
election: so the statement of the majority that Simon Armstrong, 
a colored Democrat, was selected to serve with W. W. Berry and 
J. M. Mosely, white Democrats, is not borne out by the testimony. 

This is also a precinct at which Republican voters were in- 
structed not to vote. It has been charged by the contestant that 
the name of one of the witnesses for contestee, B. F. Moseley, who 
testified that he voted for contestee, did not appear upon the poll 


list at this election. This is not true, because on the poll list for 
this district the name of B. F. Moseley does appear as No. 14. 

The only other evidence offered by contestant relative to this 
precinct was by Van Perry and Mike West, who were offered in 
the time for rebuttal testimony. A 

To sustain the returns, contestee offered Simon Armstrong, the 
Republican inspector who voted for Aldrich, and who does sustain 
the returns in every particular. He swears that he voted for Al- 
drich, marked his own ticket for Aldrich, was present at the count, 
issued the tickets, wrote the initials of his name on the stubs, took 
the tickets out of the box, examined every ticket taken out of the 
box to see how it was marked; that he examined the tally sheets 
being kept, and that the number of ballots in the box corresponded 
with the poll list, and that the election was fairly and honestly 
held, the vote fairly counted, and the returns made accordingly. 

Besides, contestee put up 36 witnesses, whose names appear on 
the poll list, who swore that they voted for him. 

Now we must consider Cahaba precinct. Here again we have 
the majority of the committee shiftin ing their rule as to precincts 
the integrity of which has been attacked and counting for the con- 
testant the votes he is alleged to have proven and for the contestee 
the yotes he is al to have proven. It is again to be remarked 
that when these votes proven by aliunde testimony are counted in 
this precinct, the contestant proves a large yote and the contestee 
a small number, according to the report. 

The next precinct in dispute is Burnsville. Here it was that the 
Mr. Thoaan of whom the majority think so highly” was in- 
sper: hompson is the only witness of the hundreds put on 
the stand who swore there was any fraud in Dallas County. The 
majority calls him an honest man,” and yet this “honest man,” 
on the day after election, swore that the returns of this precinct 
were honest, and after, on the stand, swore they were false. Does 
an honest man do that kind of thing? Is it fair for this House te 
unseat a man on the evidence of a man who thus contradicts him 
self in his oaths? 

It is a fact to be remarked upon that this Inspector Thompson, 
whom the majority of the committee speak of as an honest man, 
signed the returns without protest or compulsion, freely and vol- 
untarily, without suggesting or intimating to any one of the elec- 
tion ofticers that he the night before counted the ballots and 
permitted what—if his testimony is true—was a wrong upon the 
man whom he had been appointed to represent to go unnoticed 
and unchallenged. 

It isa familiar principle of law “that he who does not prevent 
a crime when he can is considered as participating in it.” 

To repeat the law Latin maxim: Qui non obstat cum possit 
facere videtur.” 

This is called “a bold fraud” by the majority of the committee. 
The attention of the House is called to the fact that these Demo- 
cratic election officers, contemplating and intending to commit a 
fraud, when the dispute arose as to the counting of the ballots, 
before the ballot box had been opened or the ballots examined, 
placed them in the keeping of the Aldrich inspector and left them 
with him in the ballot box, which had no fastenings, and was ac- 
cessible to him or anyone else.who might desire to go into it, at 
his honse for the entire night. The ballot box and the ballots, 
from the time of the close of the election until the count began, 
were never in the possession of anyone except the Aldrich in- 
spector. People who contemplate and conspire to perpetrate fraud 
do not thus act. 

The aliunde yote of Union precinct shows Robbins to have re- 
ceived more votes chan Aldrich, and of course it is rejected. 

My time is growing short, and I want to turn to City precinct, 
36. as it is the largest and most important precinct. 

This precinct cast the largest vote of any in the county, being 
the precinct of the city of Selma, containing a population of 10,000 


and more. The official returns gave 
I a a Ta nator cert ee eee pepe on pio S E O 79 
PONS Sass E bata baw aa oe inte TTS S 923 


There are fully 1,300 registered voters, over four-fifths of whom 
are white Democrats. The returns of the precinct were attacked 
as fraudulent by contestant on the following grounds: 

I charge and claim that I was denied full legal representation at said 
polling place, and that there were not more than id votes actually cast, and 
of that number I am entitled to not less than 20 and you less than 450 votes. 

The witnesses offered by contestant to sustain these charges tes- 
tified that the inspector he asked for, James Golson, was appointed 
and acted; at the request of the Republican chairman of Dallas 
County O. O. Moore was appointed marker, and at the time nothing 
Was said as to appointing a clerk. The man appointed came with 
the Republican chairman, who made the request, and he was ap- 
pointed marker. It is truethat upon a typewritten list handed to 
the inspectors there appear the names of four persons from which 
it was asked that a marker and clerk be appointed, but none of them 
were presentexcept Moore, and he was appointed marker, and noth- 
ing was said at the time as to a clerk by the Republican chairman, 
for R. D. Walker, one of the inspectors, swore that if any person 
had been presented to act as clerk he would have been appointed. 
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Besides, the m were compelled to send up in the town 
to secure another clerk, only one being present. It should be 
remembered that contestant had an inspector at the precinct se- 


lected by him, who acted with the other two in this appointment, 
and who does not deny the evidence of the 10 Democratic inspect- 
ors, but who signed the returns and is not offered by contestant 
as a witness. e must conclude that contestant could not prove 
anything by him which would in any way impeach the returns. 

There being no clerk presented for contestant, the two clerks, 
Milhous and Patterson, were appointed. 

These requirements as to the appointment of clerks are not 
mandatory but are directory, and an unintentional failure to com- 
ply with them would not vitiate the returns, In order for the 

allure to do certain specified acts or the doirg of certain pro- 
hibited specific acts to be fatal to the validity of the election, the 
statute must declare such acts or the omission to do such things 
as fatal to the election—that is, in order to destroy a return, for 
the failure of the officers to perform certain requirements in the 
method of conducting the election the law must be mandatory— 
that is, it must declare that the failure to perform these duties 
avoids the election. 

Ignorance, inadvertence, mistake, or even intentional wrong on 
the part of the officials shonld not be permitted to disfranchise the 
district, and unless the statute plainly shows that the legislature 
intended compliance with the provision in relation to the manner 
of procedure as essential to the validity of the election it is to be 
regarded as directory only. Nor are statutory provisions relating 
to elections rendered mandatory by the circumstance that the 
officers of the election are criminally liab!e for their violation. 
The rule prescribed by law for conducting elections is designed 
3 to afford opportunity for the people to exercise the elective 
franchise, and to prevent illegal voting, and to ascertain the true 
result. As such rules are directory, and not mandatory, a depar- 
ture from the mode prescribed will not vitiate the returns of the 
election. (See Paine on Elections, 497, 498, and the notes thereto; 
see also Rinaker vs. Downing, decided by Committee on Elections 
No. 1 in the Fifty-fourth Congress ) 


clerk from this list for the contestant was a failure to perform a 
merely directory duty imposed by statute, and such a failure does 
not and can not vitiate the poll. Besides, the testimony clearly 


sight, and that duty would have been performed and the pro- 
vision complied with if the persons named on the list had been 
gaa or had appeared. sides, the list did not conform to 

he statute, in that it did not contain the number of names re- 

uired; and, moreover, it is admitted by the proof and undisputed 
that O. O. Moore, the only person on this list that was present, 
was in fact appoiuted, as requested, and that the only reason an- 
other was not appointed was because none were present; and it 
would be unreasonable to demand that the election should have 
been delayed until these could be hunted up and produced by con- 
testant’s representatives. 

See also6 Am. and Eng. Ency. of Law, page 325; McCreary on 
Elections, 190, and cases cited; and the case of O'Neil vs. Joy, 
views of the minority, which declares: 

No case has been discovered sanctioning the conclusion that the voter 
should be deprived of his vote by the omission of the election officers to dis- 
charge a duty imposed upon them by law. It is only when the statute has 
declared the ballot to be void or forbids it to be counted that the court have 
felt obliged to sanction its exclusion. 

See also Paine on Elections, sec. 360-373, note 3; inn ts. 
Latimore (120 N. C.); Clark vs. Robbins (88 III., 498); es US. 
Adams (2 Bart., 764); People vs. Wilson, (62 N. V., 190). 

Therefore the conclusion of the majority to reject the returns 
because of the failure of the election officers to appoint a clerk 
from the list furnished, who was not present and failed to appear, 
can not be sustained under the well-settled rules of law; but they 
are in the face of the law. They, the majority, not only reject 
the votes, but reject the poll, 

The conclusion of the majority of the committee to reject the 
precinct because there are alleged to be found on the poll list 80 

sons who were not registered is equally untenable, and can not 
sustained either by the text writers, decisions of the courts, or 
the precedents in Congressional contested-election cases. On the 
subject I cite the following: Paine on Elections, sections Nos, 
859, 360. and 374, and notes. The case of Dale vs. Irwin (78 Ill., 
he This case arose under the Illinois statute. which provided 
at— 

No vote should be received at any State, connty, town, or city election if the 
name of the person offering to vote be not in the said register made on Tues- 
day or Wednesday preceding the election, ete. 

The supreme court of Illinois held as follows: 


It is claimed that as the others voted without having been registered and 
without any proof of right. their votes are invalid. It does not appear that 
these votes were challenged or any objections made to their voting, and the 
presumption must be that they were legal voters, and so known tothe judges. 


The court not only decided that rejection of unregistered voters 
did not invalidate the poll, but that the fact that they were per- 


mitted to vote unchallenged, and that the ballots were deposited 
in box and honestly counted, prevented the rejection of the votes. 

In a later case the same court reviewed this case (see Clark rs, 
Robinson, 88 Ill., page 498) and decided— 

That the prohibition of the statute in this was but directo 

recei such a vote, and that the failure observance of this 
would not invalidate such a vote which had bee 
elections and deposited in the ballot box. 
How much less would such conduct of election officers invalidate 
the poll. This last case from Illinois is quoted with approval by 
the Committee on Elections No. 1, in the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
in its report of the case of Rinaker vs. Downing, which was finally 
adopted by the House. The House has dealt with the question 
and has never held that the precinct should be rejected use 
unregistered voters are permitted to vote; but it has decided that 
the votes should not be counted, but be deducted from the candi- 
date for whom cast. To this effect are the following: Paine on 
Elections, sections 382, 363; Finley vs. Walls, Smith Election Cases, 
367; Bell vs. Snyder, Smith Election Cases, 247; McCrary on 
Elections, page 445. 

I might mu tiply authorities, but I content myself by asserting 
that no respectable authority can be cited tosustain the conclusion 
of the majority that the entire poll should be rejected because 
voters whose names did not appear on the poll list were permitted 
to vote. 

I insist that the credible and trustworthy evidence does not 
show that a much larger vote was cast for Aldrich than was re- 
turned for him. 

According to the 2 of the majority, Aldrich proved that he 
received 136 votes, Which is 57 more than he was given in the 
returns. Twenty-one ballots were so badly marked that they 
were not counted, evidently cast by ignorant voters for Aldrich. 
That would make only a difference of 36. Ten of contestant’s 
witnesses swore they voted for him, who are neither on the poll 
list or registration list. Nine whose names are not on the poll list 
also swear they yoted for him, which would leave only 7 votes, 


against 
rection 
n received by the judge of 


| the difference between the vote which was returned for him and 
From these principles we conclude that the failure to appoint a | 


the votes he proved. 
It is true that 102 witnesses testified that they voted for contest- 
ant and marked their own tickets, but of this number that did 


Jat 1 £ | testify 86 can neither read nor write; and the proof is abundant 
shows that the omission was not intentional, but a mere over- | 


that they were coached and drilled and instructed how to swear 
and what to swear; and when I find that a number of them are 
neither on the poll nor registration list, and view with that sus- 
picion and caution I should the testimony of such witnesses, 
and remember that the statements were made by the voter as to 
how he voted months after the election, and when witness fees 
and mileage were to be earned, as well as a free ride on the rail- 
road, he must indeed be a very credulous man who accepts such 
evidence as proof sufficient to destroy the solemn returns of elec- 
tion officers, one of whom was a partisan of contestant; and also 
in preference to the testimony of the election officers, who testify 
as to the correctness and truthfulness of the returns and the fair- 
ness of the election. 

While it is true that some of the voters on the poll list who tes- 
tified that oe voted for Robbins are not to be found on the regis- 
tration list, there are not as many as 80. A comparison shows 
that many names on the poll list which are alleged by contestant 
not to be on the registration list are on the registration list; yet 
the only result of this must be to deduct from Robbins the votes 
of those whose names can not be found on the registration list, 
I believe the most of these are clerical errors on the part of the 
clerks of the election in putting down the name of the voters as 
they are called out when voting, either getting the initials wrong, 
writing it down according to the sound, and in many instances 
the errors have been made in copying the poll and registration list. 

Pesides, the evidence is that many voters brought their regis- 
tration certificates, and when these were shown the list was not 
consulted, 

I believe the proof shows that the election was fairly and honestly 
held, the votes honestly counted as cast, and honestly returned. 

The statement that many persons obtained their ballots illegally 
is not fully justified by the evidence, since it is evident that the 
witnesses confused this election with the previous primary elec- 
tions, where the tickets voted were not issued officially, three 
primary elections having been held shortly before this one. The 
8 of all the election officers is clear that no tickets were 
furnished illegally or in violation of the statute of Alabama, and 
I do not think that the entire poll should be rejected for that 
reason, but only the unregistered votes deducted. The majority 
of the committee, while they say that the testimony taken in re- 
buttal when it should have been taken in chief should not be 
considered, yet they undertake to prejudice the case by stating 
what this testimony shows, with caustic comment. I think that 
the precinct can not be successfully rejected upon the legal testi- 
mony taken in chief by contestant and contestee, and to de- 
cide to reject it on the testimon 
statute for testimony in rebuttal 


taken in the time allowed by 
only is both illegal, contrary to 
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the statutes and prendent of the House, and at the same time 
manifestly unjust and unfair to the contestee, who has had no op- 
portunity to meet it. 

If the contestee were given time or opportunity to meet this 
evidence, he demonstra to the committee that he could suc- 
cessfully meet this new testimony, without which, I repeat, this 
precinct can not legally or justly be rejected. 


Vote in district, uncontested -.............-..-.-------«---- 5, 293 4,477 
Vote in Dallas County, uncontested ...............---..---- 87 666 
In contested precincts, vote in Dallas County proven by 

BH eis CvIAGNCO sa oa PYꝰY 308 929 


I conclude, therefore, with reference to this precinct, that the 
election was fairly and honestly held and the returns honestly M po a oe ee 5, 683 6, 072 
and correctly made. There should be deducted from the con- 
testee’s vote the votes of those who voted for him who are shown Majority for Robbins, 389. 


not to have been registered. I have found great difficulty in 
verifying the exact number, but find 65 voters on the poll list 
whose names are not on the registered list who, it is claimed, 
voted for Robbins. 

The evidence does not show for whom all these voted, but there 
were examined 28 voters who swore they voted for Robbins whose 
names do not appear on the registration list. If all these are do- 
ducted from Robbins's vote, then this precinct would stand: 


I have tried, Mr. Speaker, to give an impartial résumé of this 
case, I hold that, with every contention of Mr, Aldrich granted, 
Mr. Robbins yet has a majority of 389. I hold that Mr. Aldrich 
should not be allowed to creep into a seat in this House through 
the knot hole of a contest for the third time. I believe this House 
should teli him that it is necessary to be elected to obtain a seat 
here. Icontend that by every tenet of law, by every dictate of 
justice, by every rule of right, Mr. Robbins is entitled to the seat 
he now holds. To deprive him of that seat would be worse than 
robbery. It would be legalized theft. To deprive him of that 
seat would be an act of injustice rank enough to cause the statues 
of justice in this grand edifice to weep salt tears of bitter sorrow. 
In the name of justice I appeal to you members of this House to 
think, to feel, to do only the holy right, to cast partisanship aside 
and vote for Gaston A. Robbins to retain the seat to which he has 


I therefore find that the precincts in Dallas County should 
stand as returned, except as follows: 


| Aldrich. bb 


No. 4 | 8 5 been honestly elected. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
! f . S E E ) 
pO + RA RS SSS ER ep ae ae eae 1 16 5 a = H a 
ee ae SS TP tk SC Rae ie IS EB 79 857 
The other precincts as returned gave the following vote 252 431 The Puerto Rico Tarifi. 
The votes in the other counties 5,293 4.477 

ra pae aAA EE a ea a Bir | 5.05 6,915 cuits 

5. SPEECH 
This leaves as the result, majority for Robbins 1 1.20 


Í 


To summarize the whole vote, then, Mr. Speaker, and to show 
the vote as the minority claims it should stand, I submit the fol- 
lowing enumeration of the votes in each precinct of this Congres- 
sional district, 

By the report of the 2 the following precincts in Dallas 
County are counted as returned: 


HON. WILLIAM D. DALY, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 23, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and baying under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was not my intention to take part in this 
debate until 1 read the views of the minority of the Committee 
on WAYA and Means, in which report the following language was 
used: S 

As late as the 19th of January thechairman of this committee [Mr. PAYNE] 
declared by the introduction of House bill 6883, to which the pending bill is 
Jyyyyyꝙhhh!!d 8 offered as a substitute, against the policy of this billand in favor of free trade 
. SE Se --- | between the United States and Puerto Rico. 

2 Now, will the gentleman from New York answer my question? 
Is it true that you introduced such a bill? 
Mr. PA . ‘The files of the house will show. I think it was 


No Precinct. ` Aldrich. | Robbins. 


LEPANTO earann cana eden Eae aian 
2 | Summerfield oN 
3 | Woodlawn... 


Pet hd 


14 Richmond 
5 85 about the 19th. 
10 8 8 . . Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I am not asking about the date, 
2 - ———— but he to whether a bill of that character was introduced by the 
- | gentleman. 
3 “Liberty Hil. 8 aT Mr. PAYNE. I introduced a bill for a tariff on goods imported 
25 from foreign pes into Puerto Rico, and by implication made it 
„fi free between Puerto Rico and the United States, and also extend- 
2 | Browns 8 e ing the internal- revenue laws to Puerto Rico. 
N PERAR DAR EE E A E A E A E EAS, AN Mr. DALY of New Jersey. In this minority report it is stated, 
2 ans | “Wedo not know why these sudden changes have occurred.” 
33 6 Will the gentleman state why the changes have occurred? 
34 | Boykins.....- 0 Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman” explained that fully in his re- 
35 | Mitchells .……. 2 marks, which the gentleman from New Jersey can read in the 
D DRES I ASES 87 RECORD. z 


Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I have looked at the RECORD and 
have read your h, and find no explicit statement of the causes 
pe led to this change. I find nothing in the RECORD explaining 

t. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am very sorry I did not get myself up and 
goun to the comprehension of my friend. I had hoped, however, 
to do it. 


Votes proven by aliunde evidence in the ten contested precincts 
in Dallas County: 


No, Precinct. Aldrich. | Robbins. 


s m 41| Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I may be obtuse, but I do not think 
9 2 33 Lam. The explanation is just abont as satisfactory as those given 
16 5 8 | by the members on your side of the House when a query is pro- 
— z 16 | pounded. [Applause and laughter. ] 
| Dana coe 0 or Mr. SUL . Will the gentleman from New Jersey permita 
28 | Marion Junction 0 40 | question? 
TCC 8 0 9| Mr. DALY of New Jersey. Les, sir. 
JJECEFFCCCCCCCC saree 138, — Mr. SULZER. In your opinion as a lawyer, do you believe 
Wotets: oy; ec tas ec ace eee 303 99 | this bill constitutional? 


Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I do not think I have risen to the 
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height of a constitutional lawyer, but I certainly rank as high as 
some of the gentlemen who have discussed this question on the 
other side of the House. I believe the provisions of this bill are 
unconstitutional. e Of course, it might require an 
extensive argument to convince either the minority or the majority 
of this House, but nevertheless I believe it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, by virtue of the Constitution of the United States 
the President is vested with that high and important prerogative 
to recommend to the consideration of Congress such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and ient. In line with that con- 
stitutional requirement, he, on the opening of the present Con- 
gress, made this pleading and touching suggestion for our guidance: 
oud rea gra iad une dora ts etn hae 

mar. e our ve 
ned against under Spanish 5 

The markets of Spain are closed to her products except u terms to whic! 
the commerce of all nations is 3 The island of Cuba, which used to 
buy her cattle and tobacco without custom duti 


and give her products 
free access to our mar e 


In pursuance of the recommendation of the Executive, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means rted to this House, as admitted by 
the gentleman from New York, a bill providing for absolute free 
trade with the island of Puerto Rico, Apa again, on the 24th of the 
same month, this same committee reported another bill to “ reg- 
pies toa trade of Puerto Rico, ete.,“ and among its provisions is 

‘ound: 


eign countries. 
2 00 3. That on and after the pamago o£ this act all merchandise coming 
into the United States from Puerto and coming into Puerto Rico from 


the United States shall be entered at the several ports of entry upon pay- 
ment of 25 per cent of the duties which are required to be levied, collected, 
and paid upon like articles of merchandise imported from forei 


countries, 
and in addition thereto, upon cles of merchandise of Puerto 


ture. 
In the language of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]— 


It does not provide for free trade between the islands and the United 
States, but fixes the rate of duty that shall be paid on all imports from Puerto 
Rico into the United States at 25 ees cent of the duties 8 on like arti- 
cles from other foreign ports, and proves also that all articles imported into 
Puerto Rico from the United States shall only pay 25 per cent of the rate of 
duty imposed there upon like es from other f: countries, with this 

roviso: That on all articles imported from Puerto Rico into the United 

tates, where internal-revenue duty is im in this coun 
tom duty shall be 25 per cent of the dut: posed on like art 
eign countries plus the revenue tax levied and collected on the articles rie 
duced or manufactured in this country. It will thus be seen that under this 
bill the question is presented as to whether Puerto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands, under the treaty of peace entered into between this Government 
and Spain, become integral parts of the United States, or whether they can 
be treated as territory and separate and distinct custom laws and in - 
revenue! tok hr there from what are levied, collected, and paid in the 


The attempt to impose this law upon the people of Puerto Rico 
is a departure by the Government from its recognized policy in 
dealing with newly acquired possessions since the date of the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution; in other words, since this coun- 
try acquired its first territory outside of the original thirteen 
States. The policy proposed is foreign to the principles that have 
ever governed our country. Methinks that if a proposition had 
been made to levy a duty upon the products of the new acquisitions 
of Louisiana or Florida or Texas, it would have been impressed 
upo} those who made the proposition that they were tst free from 
guilt of treasonable utterance. . 

In the whole history of our country and its aequisitions it has 
Zever been suggested to the present time that this Constitution of 
ours was not intended for new acquired possessions as well as for 
the States. We insist that Puerto Rico is a part of and belongs 
to the United States, that no discriminating duty can be levied 
against her productions imported into the States, and that the 
Congress of the United States can not legislate against Puerto 
Rico any more than against the State of New Jersey in favor of 
New York. 

Clearly Chief Justice Marshall was of the opinion that Terri- 
tories have constitutional rights and are entitled to protection 
with other portions of the United States. In the case of Lough- 
borough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton, page 319) this distinguished lawyer 
laid down the following proposition: 

The eighth section of the first article gives to Con the power to lay 


and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises” for the purpose thereinafter 
mentioned. grant is — without limitation as to place: 12 con- 


. This 
sequently extends to all places over which the Government ex 
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could be doubted, the doubt is removed by the su 


uent words, which 
mi the t. These words are: “But all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall ‘orm throughout the United States.” It will not be contended 
that the modification of power extends to places to which the power itself 
does not extend. 
The power, then, to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises may be ex- 
. and must exercised, — — the United States. Does this 
term designate the whole or any 35 portion of the American empire? 
Certainly this question can admit of but one answer. It is the name given to 
our great Republic, which is composed of States and Territories. e Dis- 
trict of Co! west of the Missouri is not less within the 


on the principles of our Constitution 
imposts, duties, and excisesshall be ohserved in the one 


theother. Since, 
then, the power to lay and collect taxes, which includes direct taxes, is obvi- 


ously coextensive with the power to lay and collect duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, and since the latter extends 9 the United Sta it follows 
that the power to impose direct taxes extends throughout United 


States. 

Upon the opinion of this great jurist we might rest our case 
with safety. commands for it veneration. Its reasoning is 
in harmony with the spirit of our institutions. But I go further 
and make my proposition impregnable by reference to a line of 
decisions which reaffirm the principles there enunciated. 

Mr. Justice Brewer, in the case of Fong Yue Ting vs. United 
States (149 U. S., 738), in a dissenting opinion, said: 

The Constitution has potency everywhere within the limits of our terri- 
peak i, and the powers which the National Government may exercise within 
such limits are those and only those given it by that instrument. 

In the case of United States vs. More (3 Cranch, 160) Chief 
Justice Marshall laid down this proposition: g 

The Constitution was made for e citizen of the United States, and 


there is no citizen, whatever his condit or wherever he may be, within 
the territory of the United States who has not a right to its protection. 


In the decision in the Dred Scott case, reported in 19 Howard, 
393, Chief Justice Taney declared: 


The power of Congress over the and y of a citizen can never 
be a mere discretionary power under our Constitution and form of govern- 
ment. The power of the Government and the rights and privileges of the 
citizen are regulated and plainly defined by the Constitution itself. And 
when territory becomes a part of the United States the Federal Government 
enters into on in the character impressed i re owt those who created 
it. It enters upon it with its powers over the strictly defined and 
limited by the Constitution, from which it derivesits own existence, and by 
virtus of which alone it continues to exist and act as a government and sov- 
ereignty. It has l any kind beyond it, and it can not when it enters 
a Territory of the United States put off its character and assume discretion- 


or di ic powers which the Constitution has denied to it. It can not 
create for itself a new character separated from the citizens of the United 
States and duties it owes them under the provisions of the Constitution, 


The territory being pars of the United States, the Government and the citi- 
zen both enter it under the authority of the Constitution, with their respec- 
tive rights defined and marked out, and the Federal Government can exer- 
cise no eset? beyond what that instrament confers, nor lawfully deny any 
right which it has reserved. 


In Thompson vs. Utah (170 U. S., 346) Justice Harlan said: 
That the provisions of the Constitution of the United States relating to the 


right of trial by jury in suits at common law apply to the Territories of 
the United States is no longer an open question. 


In Murphy vs. Ramsey (114 U, S., 15) the court says: 


The le of the United States, as sovereign owners of the national Terri- 
tories, have supreme power over them and their inhabitants. In the exer- 
cise of this sovereign dominion they are represented by the Government of 
the United States, to whom all the powers of the Government over that sub- 
ject have been delegated, subject only to such restrictions as are expressed 

the Constitution or are necessarily implied in its terms. 

The force of these decisions exemplify the proposition that in 
legislating for the newly acquired territory Congress must be 
guided by the Constitution. 

All the territory of the Union is the common property of all of 
the States. Every msmber—new and old—of the Union, admitted 
to partnership under the Constitution, has a perfect right to enjoy 
the territory which is the common property of all. Some of the 
property heretofore acquired, now States, was obtained by treaty 
with England, much of it by cession from other nations, and other 
by treaties with the Indians; still larger areas were acquired by 

urchase from Spain, France, and Russia, and paid for with money 
wn through customs duties and taxes imposed upon the citi- 
zens of all of the States; large tracts were secured by the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and the late war has added Puerto Rico and other 
roperties, since which acquisitions these vast territories have 
peat entered by the citizens of the United States and by those of 
Enrope who choose to migrate thither, and no citizen of the United 
States was debarred from moving there with his property and en- 
joying the liberties guaranteed by the Constitution. . 

It is an astounding and monstrous proposition to suggest that 
one of our citizens, migrating to this new Puerto Rican territory 
acquired by our Government, shall enjoy there fewer privileges 
or have more burdens placed upon him than those enjoyed and 
borne by our fathers in the days of former territorial acquisition, 
and this in face of the constitutional provision that duties, im- 
ee and excises should be uniform throughout the United States.” 

he edict laid down by the Constitution that all men were equal 
and that no one part of our citizens, no matter in what part of 
the territory they should live, should stand in a position ot vas- 
anlage to the Federal Government is as good to-day as when enun- 
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The distinguished gentlemen on the other side who have argued 
this proposition have declared that the provision of the Constitu- 
tion that Congress shall have the power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting territory, etc., invested 
them with 8 powers to legislate for such territory. It has 
never been denied on this side of the Chamber that the power was 
vested in Congress to legislate for the Territories, nor has it ever 
been questioned that Congress had the right to establisha a- 
nent form of government; but we have always insisted that that 

wer must be exercised according to the spirit of the Constitution. 

t can not be said with constitutional sanction that Congress can 
establish a little kingdom and give some one unlimited control over 
the people of that territory, and this for the plain reason that 
such an act would be repugnant to the intent and spirit of the 
Constitution. 

The Constitution affords all necessary and needful authority for 
the proper legislation and rule of the Territories. The Constitution 
gives Congress power to legislate for the Territories in those mat- 
ters which are of pressing importance, such as establishing courts 
of justice, providing means for local Territorial government, and 
the establishment of a system to pave the way to admit such terri- 
tory into the United States. The Territories belonging to us are 
not dependencies, such as Australia and the Indies are to England, 
nor can any territory ever be acquired by us be such, for the 
superstructure upon which this Government rests is antagonistic 
to any theory looking toward dependencies or a colonial system. 
What we have are, and what we may acquire will be. integral 
parts of this country, entitled to take position alongside of the 
existing States as soon as they shall have sufficient population 
and other requisites of political existence. The Constitution in- 
tended to guarantee to cach and every citizen of the Union the 
right to live and enjoy his property in any part of the Territory 
which he might select for his residence, and the imposition of dis- 
criminating burdens upon any class is clearly unconstitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not attempt to longer traverse the gronnd 
that has been so ably covered by the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me, but aside from the constitutional question, I will, for a 
few moments, speak of the moral side. 

The President in his message appealed for free trade, not from 
a constitutional standpoint, but from one equally as high, that 
justice be done these people; that they being a part of the auton- 
omy of this country our gates should be open to them that they 
might enjoy the blessings of free trade between the people of one 
great country. He spoke of the markets of Spain being closed 
against her, and that she had lost her free intercourse with Spain 
and Cuba without any compensating benefits in our markets; 
that her coffee was little known and used by our people; and then 
with an ennobling sentiment declared, It is our plain duty to 
abolish customs and tariffs and give her products free access to 
our markets.” 

This was a sentiment that should come from the Chief Magis- 
trate of a great nation, and it indicated a spirit that was con- 
sonant with our institutions. Her fair fields had been swept by 
a hurricane, and his suggestions were in line with the feelings 
of a statesman and a patriot. The Secretary of War, too, viewed 
the conditions from a humanatarian standpoint, and rose to the 
height of the occasion and the dignity of the office he occupied 
when he pleaded that free trade be granted this beautiful isle of 
the sea. How touching when he says: ~ 


sharing in our ty with which the 8 of Puerto Rico so gladly 
transferred th giance to the United States, and that we should treat 
the interests of this d I wish most strongly to urge 


States be remo 

Again: 
jy of te ised ͤ vb welling thane erticion ana 
most strongly urge that the customs duties between Puerto Rico and the 
United States be removed. 

Aye, too, the great merchants’ association of New York pleaded 
from the same standpoint that trade be opened up between them, 
and importuned the Congress of the United States to grant the 
request of the President. The people of the island ask not for 
charity; ask not for aid that they may rise from the ruins and 
devastation which are the result of the storm that swept over 
their land; but say, Give us free trade, give us local government, 
and we wiil become fit citizens of the great Republic to which 
through an accident of war we have allied our faith. 

For these humane and moral reasons suggested by the President, 
the Secretary of War, the merchants, and the people of Puerto 
Rico, I ask that this bill become not a law. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam done. We can not afford to strike down the 
Constitution; we can not afford to violate the duty which by the 
ties of humanity and justice we owe these people. If this bill be- 


people as our own; an 3 
that the customs duties between the people of Puerto Rico and the United 


comes a law, it will violate both, and the wrath of a liberty-loving 
people will certainly be visited upon your party. 


Revenue for Puerto Rico. 


Itseeks not to hinder and oppress, but to help and bless. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES T. MoCLEARY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 845) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— - 

Mr. McCLEARY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A problem well stated is half solved. Whatis 
the problem now demanding solution? 

As the result of s war entered upon with the loftiest purposes 
and at the practically unanimous demand of the American people 
without regard tosection, party, or creed, we find ourselves in pos- 
session of Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and other islands. These 

ossessions bring to us new privileges and new responsibilities. 
hese must be met in a spirit worthy of a great people. 
THE PRESENT PROBLEMY STATED. 


With the transfer of Puerto Rico to the United States its former 
market in Spain was, of course, made less accessible. To add to 
its troubles a hurricane recently swept over the island, destroy- 
ing many of the plantations. The people of Puerto Rico are in 
urgent need of relief. They need money and they need it at once! 

uerto Rico touches an especially tender place in the American 
heart. The island is small, being only about 80 miles long by 
about 40 wide. In the late war its people not only offered us no 
resistance but welcomed our soldiers with glad acclaim. They 
looked upon us and treated us as friends and deliverers. So their 
present need appeals strongly to the natural chivalry of the 
American people. 

The present problem, then, is how to render the Puerto Ricans 
assistance most promptly and efficiently, with best results to them 
and with least embarrassment to the nation in the future. 

My own first impression was that, of course, the kindest and best 
thing to do would be to proceed immediately to extend to Puerto 
Rico our fiscal system, giving her free access to our markets, 
But upon further investigation of the situation I have become sat- 
isfied that to give her immediate free trade would be to keep the 
word of promise to the ear but break it to the hope.” 


THE ALTERNATIVES CONSIDERED. 


Extending to Puerto Rico our fiscal system would indeed free the 
people there from tariff duties between them and us, but it would 
antag Ae the same time impose upon them our internal-revenue 
system. is would give them a system of taxation to which they 
are ges 5 unaccustomed, and which at the present time would 
bear very heavily u them, ially upon the poor. Wemust 
remember that in Puerto Rico there are operated in many of the 
homes of the poor people little cigar factories and other small 
industries, on which our internal-rerenue system would be a bur- 
den almost intolerable. The importance of this fact in relation to 
the question at issue, Mr. Chairman, can hardly be overestimated. 
In fact, it should of itself practically decide the question. 

Moreover, in the transition state from Spain’s control to ours, 
having only a temporary military government, Puerto Rico lacks 
the machinery for laying and collecting taxes. And further, 
and most important, much time would necessarily be consumed 
before the required money could be available. 

In view of these facts, the present urgent need would have to 
be met either by an appropriation out of our National Treasury 
or by an insular loan. 

If it were necessary, I haye no doubt that the people of the 
United States would cheerfully contribute as a national gift 
Whatever might be required to relieve the suffering of the island. 
But if the mt need can be met in some other and better way, 
= some wise not to establish what might prove to be a bad prec- 

en 

A very large majority of the people of Puerto Rico are badly 
in debt. Their plantations have been devastated by a hurricane. 
Their property is mortgaged. But the island itself has come to 
us from under the rule of Spain without a public debt. To be 
sure, it has few public improvements, much as it needs them. 
But it would hardly comport with our ideas of desirable action to 
signalize the beginning of our control by haying the island plunge 
into debt and issue bonds. 

Immediate free trade, then, necessarily implies great present 
hardship to the people. It would also necessitate either a gift 
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from the National Treasury ora bonded debt fortheisland. The 
former would be humiliating to Puerto Rico, the latter to us. 
The cther alternative is that embodied in the pending bill. 
What is it? It is essentially this: To reduce the present tariff 
rates on goods carried between Puerto Rico and the United States 
by 85 per cent—that is, to charge only 15 per cent of the present 
rates—and turn over to Puerto Rico the entire proceeds of the col- 
lections at both ends of the line for the use and benefit of her people. 
shed other provision in the bill is inserted simply to protect the 
ple of the United States from having their generosity abused 
y people for whose benefit it was not intended. 


WHO WILL PAY THE MONEY? 


Who will pay this money? Not the poor among the people of 
Puerto Rico. Not the small planters. Indeed, only part of it 
will be paid at all by inhabitants of Puerto Rico. Part of it will 
be pan by persons who sell goods to Puerto Rico and reap the 
profit of that trade. 

The principal exports of Puerto Rico, in the order of importance, 
are coffee, sugar, and tobacco. In ordinary years coffee is by far 
the most important, bing about three-fourths of the total export. 
Cores is on the free list now and remains so under the pending 

ill, 

As to the other two crops, it is important to remember that they 
are not now owned by the planters. They have been sold and are 
now in warehouses waiting to be shipped. It is important to re- 
member also that the Dingley tariff law is still in operation between 
Puerto Rico and the United States as to goods coming into the 
United States. : 

When the shrewd brokers and exporters of Puerto Rico who 
now have these crops in their warehouses bought them from 
the farmers, they of course paid the farmers only such prices as 
would enable them to export the crops at a profit even under the 
full Dingley rates. We hold it, therefore, neither a hardship nor 
an injustice to these men, under such circumstances, to require 
them when exporting those crops to the United States to pay to 
Uncle Sam, as trustee, a part of the Dingley rates, the proceeds to 
be sent back to Puerto Rico for the benefit of the farmers from 
whom the crops were originally bought. This is practically a re- 
fund to those farmers of a 15715 of that which they themselves 
in fact originally contributed. 

Those who are urging immediate free trade are, unconsciously 
and with the best of intentions in most cases, urging a course 
which would enable these speculators to add to their profits the 
full Dingley tariff; urging a course under which none of these 
profits would be refunded to the people of Puerto Rico. This is 
what the Puerto Rican lobby now in Washington seem to want. 

Already, under the pressure of widespread demand, the very rea- 
sonable amount of 25 per cent reserved in the original bill to be 
sent back to the people of Puerto Rico has been cut down to 15 
percent. I hope and trust that this House will have the courage 
to preserve at least this 15 per cent for the poor people in Puerto 
Rico, who have no lobby here and no money with which to send 
anyone to look after their interests. 

ersonally I would have preferred to leave the rate at 25 per 
cent of the present rates, as originally provided in the bill, orto fix 
even a higher rate for this year, because that would have given 
an income more nearly adequate to the needs of the island. I 
have some fear that the revenue produced by the rate prescribed 
in the bill as amended will not prove sufficient, 

It is hoped and expected that if this bill becomes a law the re- 
duction in the tariff rates will induce prompt selling of the crops 
now in the warehouses, and that thus will promptly be secured 
the means with which to relieve the suffering in Puerto Rico. 


WHAT WILL BE DONE WITH THE MONEY? 


Under section 4 of the bill, every dollar collected, not only that 
collected in Puerto Rico itself but also that collected here on goods 
coming from that island, will be put into a separate fund for the 
sole benefit of Puerto Rico. How willit beused? In the building 
of roads and schoolhonses and other public improvements, and in 
such other ways as in the discretion of the President may seem 
wise and kind. How will this afford the help now needed? Many 
of the people will find direct employment in the construction of 
theseimprovements. These people will thus have the means with 
which to buy food and other necessaries, the demand for which 
will give employment to other people; and so the beneficent work 
will go on, touching and helping all the people, renewing their 
courage and giving them strength. 

Even this necessarily brief review of the case will, I think, show 
that the pending measure is the kindest of the courses open to us 
for helping the suffering Puerto Ricans, I believe that it is also 
the wisest, whether considered in its immediate consequences or 
in its ultimate effect. 

BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE BILL. 

Turning now, for a moment, to the text of the bill itself, a 
copy of which I shall append to my remarks. we note that the pre- 
8 5 states the purpose of the bill. Section 1 defines the terri- 
tory to which the bill applies. Section 2 provides that on goods 


carried to Puerto Rico from countries other than the United States 
the same duties shall be paid as would be paid if the goods were 
brought to the United States, the object being to prevent foreign- 
ers from evading our revenue laws by bringing goods here via 
Puerto Rico, Section 8 is intended to prevent the evasion of our 
internal- revenue laws by the transfer from the United States to 
Puerto Rico of industries upon which internal revenue is here re- 
quired to be paid. Section 4 provides that all revenue collected 
in the operation of the bill shall inure to the benefit of Puerto 
Rico. And section 5 fixes the utmost limit of time in which the 
provisions of the bill shall be effective. . 
A TEMPORARY MEASURE. 

As is shown by the preamble and by section 5 of the bill, it is 
merely a temporary expedient to meet a present emergency. It 
is not to remain in force after March 1, 1902, at the latest. fore 
that time shall have come it is expected that a plan of civil govern- 
ment for Puerto Rico will have been devised, generous in its aims 
and suitable in its provisions. Iseenoreason to doubt that among 
those provisions will be one for free trade with the United States. 
It is hoped and expected that by that time the condition of Puerto 
Rico will be so much improved as to make that the kind and 
safe policy to be pursued. 

The question, then, is not in any sense whether Puerto Rico 
shall have free trade with the United States, but whether, under 
the circumstances, it is best for her to have it immediately. The 
committee especially charged with framing this ov epee be- 
lieves the proposed temporary arrangement to be both kinder and 
safer than immediate free trade, and in that opinion I concur, 

As 15 per cent of the average Dingley rate is only about 6 per 
cent ad valorem, and as all the money collected under this bill 
is to be used for the benefit of Puerto Rico, it will be seen that the 
rate is not for protection but for revenue, and that in spirit the bill 
is in entire harmony with the humane recommendation made by 
the President in his last annual message. 

THE TRUST ORY. 

The cry has gone forth that this bill is favored by the sugar 
trust and the tobacco trust, and that therefore it should be de- 
feated. Who sent forth that cry? How do those who utter it 
know that they are telling the truth? Does the fact that some 
one has started the rumor establish its truthfulness? 

It gives me pleasure, sir, to say right here that I do not believe 
that there is a man on either side of the Chamber who is con- 
at Si intentionally working in the interest of any trust. 

The Democratic party has, of course, a very obvious motive in 
putting forth this trust“ cry. Its foresight and statesmanshi 
are discreditedin the eyes of thecountry. Nothing has 8 
which in 1896 it declared to be inevitable; everything has hap- 
pened which it declared to be impossible. It finds the country 
Posies beyond any former experience, and sees that its only 

nope of success lies in getting the people to act on impulse rather 

than on deliberate judgment. -Its principal work now is to rock 
the boat and try to get up a scare, But, sir, it will again find that 
it has underestimated the intelligence of the American people! 

And who can say that the cry is not being urged by agents of 
the trusts themselves? If men charged with the solemn responsi- 
bilities oflegislation for this great country areto become stampeded 
by such a cry. is it not apparent that in any matter in which a trust 
might really be interested it could easily work its will by creat- 
ing the impression that it wanted a certain course when in fact it 
wanted the opposite course? Is it not clear that in that case a timid 
man could easily be made to play into the hands of the trust? 
Is it not evident, sir, that one's only safe course is to keep his 
mind clear and his conscience void of offense, strong in the reso- 
lution to do the right as God gives him to see the right? 

Now, let us look at this matter and see what reason tells us. 
What would be the natural position of the sugar trust and the 
tobacco trust as to immediate free trade with Puerto Rico? 

They naturally wish to buy as cheaply as they can. They buy 
their material in large quantities and no doubt plan to save, so 
far as possible, all expense for middlemen. They would natu- 
rally, therefore, buy their raw material as directly as possible from 
the producers themselves. It is probable, therefore, that most 
of the raw sugar and tobacco now in Puerto Rican warehouses 
belong to the trusts or their brokers, But if they have already 
bought the sugar and tobacco now in the warehouses of Puerto 
Rico, if would be manifestly to their interest to have these prod- 
ucts admitted to the United States free of duty. In no way that 
I can see could it be profitable to them to have a tariff on these 

roducts. Reason dictates, therefore, thatif these trusts have any 
interest in the matter at all they would naturally favor immediate 
free trade. 

Now, let us see what the record shows. Here on page 32 of the 
hearings recently had on S. 2264, a bill to provide a government 
for the island of Puerto Rico, appears the following statement 
made by General Davis, the military governor of the island: 


The American Tobacco Company has lately bonght the largest manufac- 
tory here, and the new management is understood to be arranging for a 
larger trade with the United States, the product of manufacture to be in the 
form of cigarettes. 
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The American Tobacco Company is, I understand, the organiza- 
tion commonly called the tobacco trust. Since it has bought the 
largest manufactory in Puerto Rico, it has probably bought also 
the tobacco crop. If this be true, it has a very evident interest 
in wiping out the present tariff and securing immediate free trade. 

So far, then, Mr. Chairman, as I can discover, both the sugar trust 
gnd the tobacco trust, if they have any interest at all in this mat- 
ter, wonld naturally favor immediate free trade with Puerto Rico, 
If so, what more natural thing could they do, knowing the great 
feeling against trusts in the United States, than to cause to be 
scattered broadcast the idea that they are against immediate free 


trade? 
THE REAL QUESTION CONSTITUTIONAL. 

But, Mr. Chairman, since this debate began the real question at 
issue has, by the course of the opposition, become a constitutional 
one. Our opponents are not satisfied to give Puerto Rico free 
trade on the ground stated by the President, namely, humanity. 
They contend that the people of Puerto Rico have a constitutional 
right to free trade with the United States, because, as they con- 
tend, the Constitution ex proprio vigore—that is, of its own force, 
without legislative enactment—extends to all territory belonging 
to the United States. They seek to make that doctrine popular by 
shouting that the Constitution follows the flag.” They hope that 
by using this sugar coating they can get the people of the United 
States to swallow the pill which a generation and more ago was 
urged upon them and rejected. 

hy, Mr. Chairman, that is the doctrine invented by John C, 
Calhoun when in 1847-49 he was endeavoring to extend slavery into 
the territory acquired from Mexico, the doctrine which Daniel 
Webster so strongly antagonized, the doctrine which was the basis 
of the Dred Scott decision, the doctrine to oppose which the 
Republican party was born, the doctrine which Lincoln com- 
bated and which the soldiers of the Union shot to pieces ona 
hundred battlefields, the doctrine which was one of the things 
surrendered at Appomattox! [Applause.] 

Our political opponente, under cover of pretended solicitude for 
Puerto Rico, would like to galyanize that old doctrine into life 
again. And why? Because, sir, if they could do that they might 
hope to thwart our purposes in the Orient, if not absolutely to de- 
ae a whole protective system; because, sir, behind a victory 
in this House to-day their fancy pictures a victory in the nation 
next November! 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE DOCTRINE. 

If it be true that by its own force without Congressional enact- 
ment the Constitution spreads over all the territory belonging to 
the United States, it is already in the Philippines. If the Consti- 
tution carries with it to Puerto Rico the right to free trade, it 
carries that right with it to the Philippines also. But by one of 
the provisions of the treaty of peace recently negotiated with 
Spain that country is to enjoy in the Philippines for ten years 
the same trade privileges as the United States enjoys. It follows, 
therefore, under the doctrine advocated by our opponents, that 
Spain also is entitled to free trade in the Philippines. 

But we have treaties with all the leading nations which guar- 
antee to them in all United States territory trade privileges equal 
to those enjoyed by the most favored nation. So, under the doc- 
trine of our opponens, all of these nations are entitled to free 
trade with the Philippines. But if all these nations are entitled 
to free trade with the Philippines and at the same time the 
Philippines are entitled to free trade with the United States, it 
follows logically and inevitably that all the leading nations of the 
earth are to-day entitled to free trade with the United States via the 
Philippines. In other words, sir, if the doctrine of our opponents 
be correct our whole protective tariff system is already under- 
mined. This is the Barmecide feast to which Republicans are in- 
vited! Who among us will accept that invitation? 

THE DUTY OF THE HOUR 

It is our contention, sir, that the Constitution is an instrument 
of government for the Union, which is composed of States, and 
that the power of Congress over the territories is and ought to 
be plenary. Congress has never abused that power. It never will. 
As was said by Mr. Justice Bradley, in the case of Mormon Church 
vs. United States: 


Doubtless Congress, in legislating for the Territories, would be subject to 
those fundamental limitations in favor of personal rights which are formu- 
lated in the Constitution and its amendments; but these limitations would 
exist rather by inference and the general spirit of the Constitution, from 
which Congress derives all its powers, than by any express or direct applica- 
tion of its provisions. 

That spirit will direct our deliberations and guide our actions, 
Congress will protect the rights of all the inbabitants of our ter- 
ritory to religious and personal liberty, and will sages always 
the proud boast that“ Freedom follows the flag!“ [Applause. } 


Across the main aisle, sir, I see our political opponents standing 
in solid phalanx behind the proposition that the Constitution of its 
own force extends over all the possessions of the United States. 
8 r that to-day they may in 

votes to defeat the pending 


They are hoping anxious! 


some way secure enough ublican 
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measure. If on this last day of winter they could secure from a 
Republican House of Representatives apparent legislative sanc- 
tion for their contention, the morrow's sun which ushers in the 
spring would indeed rise on a season of hope for them, If the vote 
which will be taken now ein a few minutes should sustain their 
view, they will in large measure have justified their past and 
brightened the outlook for their future. 

hat sophistry can mislead, what threat can intimidate, what 
flattery can beguile any Republican Representative to give aid and 
comfort to our opponens at such a time and on such an issue? 
Let us stand with Daniel Webster against John C. Calhoun, with 
Abraham Lincoln against Jefferson Davis! When the roll shall 
be called, let us show our faith that now, as always, the Repub- 
lican party is thoroughly competent to meet its great responsibil- 
ities, abundantly able to guide the nation along the pathway of 
high and honorable achievement! [Applause. ] 


CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Chairman, this bill does not propose a permanent policy 
for Puerto Rico; it is simply a temporary expedient to meet a 
— emergency. It does not impose tariff duties on Puerto 

ico; on the contrary, it greatly lowers those already in opera- 
tion. It does not seek to take money from Puerto Rico; on the 
other hand it aims to assist her to raise, in the or easiest for her, 
money for her present need. It seeks not to hinder and oppress, 
but to help and bless. Like the wonder-working and beneficent 
sun, which from the lakes and the seas takes up moisture which 
is afterwards deposited in refreshing and life-giving showers upon 
the parched and thirsty earth, this bill collects from those who 
are well able to bear the burden, and who at the same time may 
justly be called upon to do so, the means with which to give em- 
ployment and hope to the poor and the needy. 

There is one kind of statesmanship whose watchword is ‘‘ popu- 
larity.” There isanother whose watchwordis ‘‘duty.” Mr. Chair- 
man, I have an abiding faith in the might which comes from 
right, and a similar faith in the sober second sense of the Ameri- 


can people. 

Imperative demands upon my time in other lines of official duty 
have deprived me of the o tunity of investigating this subject 
as fully as I would like. But from the information that I have 
been able to gather in an earnest effort to learn the truth I sincerely 
believe that, all things considered, the pandins measure is the 
wisest and kindest of the courses open to us. shall therefore 
vote for the bill, with the hope that it may speedily be enacted 
into law, to the end that the Puerto Ricans may at the earliest 
possible moment have the relief which they so much need. fAp- 
plause on the Republican side.] 


(TEXT OF THE BILL AS IT PASSED THE HOUSE.) 


A bill temporarily to provide revenues for the rélief of the island of Puerto 
Rico, and for other purposes. 


Whereas the people of Puerto Rico have been deprived of markets for a 
large portion of their products and have lost property and crops by severe 
and unusual storms, whereby they are impoyerished and are unable to pay 
internal-revenue and direct taxes; an 

Whereas temporary revenue is necessary for their schools, their roads, 
and their internal improvements, and the administration of their govern- 
ment: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the provisions of this act shall apply 
to the island of Puerto Rico and to the adjacent islands and waters of the 
islands lying east of the seyenty-fourth meridian of longitude west of Green- 
wich, which was ceded to the United States by the Government of Spain by 
treaty concluded April 11,1899: and the name Puerto Rico, as used in this act, 
shall be held to include not only the island of that name, but all the adjacent 
islands as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. That on and after the e of this act the same tariffs, customs, 
and duties shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles imported into 
Puerto Rico from ports other than those of the United States which are re- 

uired by law to be collected upon articles imported into the United States 
85 “a pat on and attr th f this 1 

SEC. 3. That on and after the passage o act all merchandise coming 
into the United States from Puerto Rico and coming into Puerto Rico from 
the United States shall be entered at the several ports of entry upon pay- 
ment of 15 per cent of the duties which are required to he levied, collec 
and paid upon like articles of merchandise imported from foreign countries; 
and in addition thereto upon articles of merchandise of Puerto Rican manu- 
facture coming into the United States and withdrawn for consumption or 
sale upon payment of a tax equal to the internal-revente tax imposed in the 
States upon the like a of merchandise of domestic manufac- 


Unit 
ture: such tax to be paid by internal-revenue stamp or stamps to be pur- 
chased and provided by the Commissioner of Tutennal 8 and Fg 
p from the collector of internal revenue at or most convenient to the 
pan of entry of said merchandise in the United States, and-to be affixed un- 
er such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Receetary ot the Treasury, shall prescribe; and on all articles 
of merchandise of United States manufacture coming into Puerto Rico, in 
RUOAT to the internal reveaive CI AA ie Paette lee eo tie te 
amoun e internal revenue in Puerto Rico upon the like ar- 

tieles of Puerto Rican manufacture. de 
SEC. 4 That the duties and taxes collected in Puerto Rico in pursuance of 
this act, less the cost of collecting the same, and the grossamount of all collec- 
tions of duties and taxes in the United States upon articles of merchandise 
coming from Puerto Rico, not be covered into the general fund of the 
8 but shall be held as r Fund. and shall be placed at the dis- 
l of the President to be Jor the government and efit of Puerto 

ico until otherwise pees by law. 

Sec. 5. This act shall be taken and held to be provisional in its purposes 
and intended to meet a pressing present need for revenue for tke bina of 
Puerto Rico, and shall not continue in force after the Ist day of March, 102. 
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The Puerto Rico Tariff. 


REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) to sis gee amn trade of Puerto Rico, and for other 


rposes. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey submitted the following in exten- 
sion of his remarks: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is a subject of amazement to find that we are 
thought by some to be working against the interests of Puerto 
Rico when we give her the benefit of a tariff even as against onr- 
selves to provide Territorial revenue and some measure of protec- 
tion to her own industries, This measure is one that is dictated 
by world-wide experience. England has given to almost all her 
colonies the right to impose such a tariff. Australia and Canada 
have insisted upon making such tariff protective. The schedule 
which I annex as part of my remarks shows the large proportion 
of revenue which was raised by customs in 1896 in a number of 
English colonies. Of course, in many of these colonies the tariff 
was laid for revenue only, and so as to favor English productions. 
But in Australia and Canada these tariffs are distinctly for the 
benefit of their own industries; and they are the most-successful 
of all, most loyal to the country of which they are the territory, 
most happy and contented. 

On the other hand, where duties are laid merely for revenue, 
or the taxes are raised mostly by excise or land tax, they have 
been reduced to a purely agricultural condition, and there is the 
utmost discontent. Examples of this are found in the Cape of 
Good Hope and in India. e may almost appeal to Ireland as a 
like example. It is acknowledged to be generous for England to 
allow her colonies to raise their revenue by duties. But by this 
bill we do more than England ever did, and give much more than 
Canada ever had; for we give to Puerto Rico a preference in our 
own markets over every other country to the extent of 85 per cent 
of the Dingley tariff, while we allow her to raise a revenue by 
placing a small duty even on our own productions, 

The small duty which is put upon what she sende to us is noth- 
ing but an export tax on her behalf, for it goes back to her; and 
this export tax on agricultural products is really such a land tax 
as is raised in every Territory for local purposes, but will be paid 
much more easily, without the expense or difficulties which at- 
tend the assessment and collection of a land tax. The law is 
exactly the same in its effect as if Puerto Rico had a Territorial 
government and had exercised a privilege to levy import and ex- 
port duties on goods sent to us, and obtained from us, to thesame 
per cent of the Dingley tariff. If she had a Territorial govern- 
ment now, and we should give the privilege, she would certainly 
find it to her advantage to exercise it. 

The fact that these duties are for her local and Territorial bene- 
fit is the key likewise to the constitutional questions. A local ter- 
ritorial tax for the benefit of the Territory is subject to no rnles 
of uniformity, such as govern taxes laid for United States pur- 


poses, 7 
When the Constitution was adopted, it was agreed by all that 
it was only fair that the States should contribute to the general 
expenses of the General Government by some uniform law, and 
hence it was provided by the Constitution that Congress should 
have power ‘‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, im , and ex- 
cises” for general purposes—that is to say, to pay the debts and 
rovide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
tates.” But in order to see that no State was unfairly treated, 
_the section proceeded: 
3 all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
es. 


And further: ; 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

These taxes so provided for, and which must be uniform, are 
United States taxes for United States purposes. 

Local taxes for Territorial purposes can not be uniform any 
more than those of a State, but are measured and adjusted ac- 
cording to the needs of the Territory. Such local taxes are not 
levied under the section above mentioned, but under the further 
power given by the Constitution to govern each Territory for its 
own benefit. If local Territorial taxes for local purposes were to 
be uniform throughout the United States, the Territory could not 
put taxes upon its lands unless the same taxes were laid through- 
out the United States. If Territorial excises must be uniform 
throughout the United States, neither the District of Columbia 
nor the Territories of Arizona, Oklahoma, or New Mexico could 
say any Soules mom & Saloon license unless the same excise were 
imposed throughout the United States. 


The District and the Territories have always laid these excises 
without objection, because they were local and for local purposes 
and not a general excise for general purposes. In like manner 
local duties, whether export or import, for the local purposes of 
the Territory, can be imposed so as to give local revenue and to 
save, in this case, the prosperity of the island of Puerto Rico. 
The requirement of general uniformity as to duties, imposts. and 
excises is just as strong as to im and excises as it is with ref- 
erence to duties. All three of them must be uniform for monty 
that goes into the United States Treasury; neither of them need 
be uniform as tomoney which goes into the local treasury. Lough- 
borough vs. Blake, and all the cases cited, were, as to general 
taxes, etc., imposed for the general purposes of the General Govern- 
ment. There is not a case that holds that Territorial duties, iin- 
posts, and excises can not be imposed for Territorial purposes, as 
is the case here, 

It is amazing to hear so much argument as to other questions 
not invoived in this bill, the great questions as to whether the 
guaranties of human liberty are not carried by the Constitution 
wherever the United Stateshassway. Many of theim nre expressly 
so carried. All think that the great principles of liberty go with 
any dominion of the United States. But these are different nud 
greater questions than those of local taxation. If need be, I te- 
lieve that the United States can protect itself from the immigra- 
tion of Chinese from the Philippines just as it does from China 
itself, and just as it now segregates an Indian tribe. But this vill 
raises no such question. It is a measure to provide local revie:us 
for Puerto Rico, while it opens to that island a preference in opr 
own markets and gives a preference in their market to our- 
selves, and at the same time protects their own local trades from 
a competition which would certainly be hurtful if too suddenly 
introduced. 

Some measure to relieve this island must be adopted, and now. 
Better free trade than to leave gon as they are. But better yet 
to give to the island some local independence and the power to 
raise necessary revenue without oppressing these people. 


APPENDIX. 
1890. 
Country. 

Revenue, Customs. 
1 
813, 680 176, 457 
21,974, 573 5,201,309 
$8, 658 22, 660 

2, 250, 170 (*) 

98,370), 167 +14, 550, 200 
. 206, None, 
6, 808, 502 None, 

8,849, 181 069, 7 
1, 457, 238 285, 389 
34,258 28, 717 
87, 829, 778 10, 478, 247 
12, 2,804 
555,774 294, 671 
Bre, 686 158,215 
330, 689 291,380 
65, 126 55.576 
177,082 94. 944 
775, 208 S27, 541 
8 
55,331 20,779 
26, 487 12, 706 
56,275 24, 583 
49,500 26, 778 
54,950 29, 400 
578, U 277,384 


* Opium monopoly. + Opium and salt, 


The Puerto Rico Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the trade of Puerto Rico, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. CHANLER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill is manifestly an unfair one. From 
the Puerto Rican point of view the island enjoyed a full measuro 
of autonomy, enjoyed nearly unrestricted suffrage, had her mar- 
kets in Spain and Cuba, when in the war for humanity we in- 
vaded the country, cut off the Spanish and Cuban markets, which 
now charge duties on Puerto Rican 5 In return we have 
not opened our own markets as we did in the case of California, 
New Mexico, and all other territory formerly acquired by cession 
consequent to a war or by purchase, 
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In the cases of California and New Mexico the Administration 
declared that from the moment of interchange of ratifications of 
the treaty of peaco with Mexico the territory became part of the 
United States, and our revenue laws were extended toit. This 
view of the Polk Administration was sustained by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Cross vs. Harrison. It is now sought to dis- 
tinguish the case of Puerto Rico from that of California because 
of the phraseology of the treaty of Paris, but the real motive is 
that certain interests desire to place a protective tariff, like a 
Chinese wall, around our country, asit existed before intervention. 

In order to hide the real motive the assertion is made that the 
people are not yet capable of being given a Territorial govern- 
ment. The objection is that if we declare a full-fledged Ter- 
ritory, freeinterchange of commodities with the rest of the Union 
wonld follow without further legislation. 

As for the question of self-government, Spain had accorded it to 
Puerto Rico; and is this great liberating and liberal Republic 
going to deprive a people of rights and privileges accorded them 

monarchical Spain? Are we now going to uphold the panei 
ple of nonrepresentation? In our hearts we may be afraid that in 
giving the Puerto Ricans full American citizenship we may have 
to do the same with the Filipinos, and so the Puerto Ricans must 
suffer—the loyal Puerto Ricans can hope for no more considera- 
tion than the rebellious Filipinos. Such is the reward of virtue. 

Coming back to the tariff question, Puerto Rico is a purely agri- 
cultural country, and when we deprive them of their markets we 
are starving the Puerto Ricans to death. Nothing can make the 
island flourish but free trade with the United States. To-day a 
workman earns 50 cents in Puerto Rican money, equivalent to 30 
cents in United States money. Nearly everything but the prod- 
ucts of his own soil is taxed in the custom-house. The planters 
can not and will not raise the cache wage unless with the advan- 
tages of free trade they are enabled to sell their products in the 
United States, 

There is in the island, especially since the hurricane, a general 
feeling of utter hopelessness. e never hesitate in our tariff re- 
visions to protect one section of our country, even though another 
would object, provided it was for the general good. hy should 
we ruin a loyal, friendly people because they, too, produce to- 
bacco and sugar, and because some producers in another section 
of the Union object for selfish motives? : The general welfare will 
not suffer by free trade with the island, and the island will be- 
come the richest section of the United States. Besides, we will 
be saved the tacle of crushing a million people to the dust so 
that a handful of sugar and tobacco planters may be content. 

What great hopes we hold out to the Filipinos! What a reward 

for their acceptance of American rule! 
On the whole, it is not so much a question of fact as a question 
of principle. Putting ourselves in the place of the inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico we would do everything but fight to become vested 
with the rights of citizenship, and perhaps we might even be 
driven further by necessity. ; 

At all events we must be 8 for strifes and all sorts of 
trouble in the island, disloyalty and professional pauperisin, un- 
less we take down the ‘‘ Chinese wall.” 


The Loud Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 22, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6071) toamend the 
postal laws relative to second-class mail matter— 

Mr. CUMMINGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is the fourth time this bill has appeared in 
the House of Representatives, I have opposed it every time in 
the interest of every man, woman, and child enjoying the bless- 
ings of cheap literature. It is a blow at every typesetter, every 
bookbinder, every stitcher, every pa aker, every stereotyper, 
and every feeder and pressman employed in New York and other 
cities of this Union. It ought to be the policy of the Government 
to increase rather than decrease labor. The ge of this bill 
will throw thousands out of employment and prove of no adyan- 

e to the Government. 

was surprised at the attack made upon my friend, F. M. Lup- 
ton, on the floor of this House. He has been called a lobbyist, and 
is hauled over the coals here for daring to send to members of the 
House circulars explaining the situation so far as it affects hisown 
business and that of other publishers. I look upon Mr. Lupton 


XXXII—9 


He has printed an edition of the works of 


as a public benefactor. 
Charles Dickens in twelve volumes, which were sold for 48 cents 
in this country and in Canada. This was done under tho rates 


prescribed for second-class mail matter. He himself says that if 
you pass this bill the price of these books will go up over 200 per 
cent. This 200 per cent is to be taken from the pockets of farmers 

vii others whose children throughout the country buy this cheap 
iterature. 

Mr. Lupton sold David Ne ae at 3 cents a copy delivered 
at any town in the Union, and the works of dave ess Bulwer, 
and others at 4 cents apiece, These are prices that will be wiped 
out by the passage of this bill. Those who have denounced Mr. 
Lupton for his earpest protest ought to have answered his argu- 
ments.against the passage of the bill, Manufacturers of all kinds 
are daily appealing in circular letters to Congressmen for relief. 

Some want the beer tax removed; others are aggrieved because 
alcohol is not free; druggists complain of the war tax; shipbuild- 
ers are opposed to the FEA eight-hour law; yet no one has 
had the hardihood to denounce them as lobbyists because they 
are defending their own interests, Let us see what Mr. Lupton 
says concerning the Loud bill: 

SOME REASONS WHY THE LOUD BILL SHOULD NOT PASS. 

I submit the following reasons why the bill relating to second-class mail 
matter (H. R. 6071), introduced by Mr. LouD, should not become a law: 

1, As to “ books and reprints of books:“ Up to the year 1876 cheap books, 
as they exist to-day, were unknown. In catalogues of that time I find stand- 
ard works in paper covers, noncopyright. by such authors as Dickens, Bul- 
wer, and Thackeray, listed at $1 each. The same works can be bought to- 
day for 10 cents per volume. The first move in the direction of cheap books 
for the masses was made by Donnelly — 5 & Co., of Chicago, who issued 
in 1876 a publication known as The Lakeside Library, a reprint of standard 
novels and other works in pamphlet form, at from 10 to 20 cents per vol 
ume. This was followed in 1877 by The Seaside Library, issued by Mr. 
George Munro, in New York, and later N Franklin Square Library, is- 
sued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. was the beginning of popular 
low-priced literature of the better class. 

From its inception the necessity of the periodical rate of 

ized, and the Post-Office Department, appreciating the educational value 
of these serials, almost immediately admitted thom to the mails as second- 
class matter. This action on the part of the Department gave to the work 
the stimulus and encouragement it required, and as a result almost every im- 
portant work of fiction and of science has been issued in low-priced editions 
and made available to persons of the most humble circumstances, residing in 
the most remote and rsely settled localities. 


was rec- 


12 volumes for 48 cents (4 cents per volume), delivering the same, at thislow 
United States or Canada. I have likewise sold 

ckeray, Hawthorne, and George 
though my work is often 


low prices because it pays me to do so, and I merely quote these 
is being done in the dissem 


ld to 
should the Loud 
preciated 


be conceived. If it is desirable 
quite ery d easy to do so, 


roposition could scarcel : 
o an 
good and manifestly 


to eg 5 literature it 
and there is no n of sweeping along with it all that 
beneficial. As well pass a law to exclude all rst g newspapers from the 
second-class rate of Fee because we now admit Police ttes and 
others that are considered, and probably are, demoralizing. 

But I will 1 go further and attempt to show that the language of the bill, 
while excluding the better class of Veg ea rc ld the objectionable 
class to enjoy the second- privileep. That which is termed the objec- 
tionable class by the advocates of the bill, and which they appear to be so 
anxious to exclude, consists of the detective and Indian stories published in 
what are called “ Boys’ Libraries." These paoro are neither “ books 
nor reprints of books.” It is true they contain a complete story, but these 
stories are either original or a reprint from one of the so-called “ boys’ 
pgs tail They are in nosense “reprints of books.” They are not 

Hense, while Pilgrims Progress David Cepperfleld and Phe Vi 
‘ence, whilo `s i eld, an e 
being both "books and reprints of books,” are erolnded, Dead wood ace 
The Detective, being neither the one nor the other, may be allowed to 

88. ey may be excluded by arbitrary ruling of the Department, but the 

nguage of the bill does not exclude them. 

2. As to sample copies: The exclusion of sample copies is urged by the pro- 
moters of the measure upon two grounds only: Ferst, that the service is be- 
ing abused under 5 and, second, that such exclusion would be in 
the line of economy, tending to reduce the deficit in the tal revenue. 

Anyone who study the present law and the rulings of the Depart- 
ment will readily seo that ample remedy is provided for any abuse of the 
sample-copy privilege. ‘ Afterapublication has been admitted to the second- 
class rate, says one of the rulings, the continuous aya of sample copies 
in numbers exceeding the issue to regular subscribers will be deemed evi- 
dence that the publication is primarily desi 


igned for advertising.” 
Here is ample y already u the statute books and only requiring 
enforcement for every abuse that 


complained of. Why, then, is it neces- 
sary to exclude sample copies altogether, making it almost impossible for a 
new publication to start and gain a foothold, and depriving legi timate pub- 
lications of the most valuable means they haye of adding to and maintaining 
their circulations? 
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But the oters of the measure say they expect to save the Government 
several ions of dollars annually by its enactment. They reason that if 
they can succeed in throwing out so much second-class matter, which, as 
alleged, is carried at a loss, the Government will be just that much in ket. 
They are in the position of a merchant who should reason that he could save 
go much by disch g is salesmen, e ar his business to go on just 
as well without them. Why? Because the class of periodicals that most ex- 
tensively use the sample-copy privilege are those whose business is transacted 
almost exclusively by mail. 

The publishers of these periodicals receive enormous numbers of letters, 
and send out vast quanti of circulars, letters, and merchan as pre- 
miums to their subscribers. Not only that, but these publications are filled 
with that particular class of advertisements that invite correspondence, and 
every order received means the mailing of some article of merchandise. 
This is not trne of the class of advertisements that appear in the leading 
monthly magazines or in the daily and Sunday newspapers, as a comparison 
will readily show; and yet the magazines and Sun papers produce the 
great volume of weight as second-class matter, and their circulation returns 
to the Government no compensation for the loss thereon, while publications 
of the other class referred toare comparatively light in weight, and whatever 
loss there may be upon the carriage of the same is fully offset by the profit 
upon letters and merchandise that dircetly or indirectly result from their 
circulation. Second-class matter of the class referred to is simply a vehicle 
for the circulation of first and fourth class matter, and it is from these two 
classes that the Government derives all of its profit. 

The loss upon the one is offset by the gain upon the others, and if one is 
curtailed the other is reduced. So, therefore, by excluding sample copies the 
only class of 8 whose business is profitable to the Government is 
destroyed, while the class that is . unprofitable is retained. At the 
same time all other expensive and unprofitable branches of the service are 
continued. It is plain that such legislation could not possibly effect what its 

romoters claim for it. Instead of producing an increase of revenue, it must 


nevitably result in a groser deficiency. 
ro That n of the bill which 


3. As to “returns” from news agents. 

increases the rate of postage upon the return of unsold copies of all period- 
icals from I cent to4cents per Ewha isa direct blow at the small news dealer. 
These men are poor, and their ness is small. If deprived of what is known 
as the return privilege,” their already scanty incomes must be alarmingly 
curtailed or they must go out of business 9 

4. As to the separation of second-class matter. The bill gives the Post- 
master-General power to compel a publisher to separate second-class matter 
“into United States mail sacks or bundles, by States, cities, towns, and coun- 
ties.“ All large publishers have been and are willing to expedite the work 
of the postal service by 9 second-class matter by States, but the 
further requirement that the same shall be separated by cities, towns, and 
counties is calculated to work no small hardship, inflicting upon every pub- 
lisher the e of maintaining a miniature post-office. 

Such are the principal objections to H. R. 6071 as I view them. I know 
that the enactment of the measure will result in making literature less 
plentiful and much more costly to the public. Ido not believe that it will 
result in any saving to the Government. I fully believe that if second 
matter could be fiven full credit for the revenue derived from matter of 
the first and classes which it indirectly produces, no * apa beshow: 


PTON. 
Nos. 23, 25, and 27, City Hall place, New York, March 15, 1900, 


These are facts, Mr. Speaker, that can not be gainsaid. They 
speak louder than words. The blow is not only leveled at the news 
publishers and those who enjoy cheap literature, but it strikes 
the country newspaper and the news agents. There are at least 
75 news agents here in Washington, the most of whom will be 
driven out of business by the 8 of this bill. Many of them 
are poor women driven out of the thread and needle business by 
the 8 stores. 

Ten years ago you would find a little thread and needle store on 
most every block; to-day you may roam the city and not find one. 
The poor women who have conducted these little stores have be- 
come news agents. They sell candy, tobacco, and newspapers. 
The passage of this bill would prevent the return of the unsold 
newspaper. It would not be prudent for them to order a speci- 
fied number of each newspaper and magazine because the unsold 
copies would remain upon their hands and become a dead loss to 
5 the system as it is to-day they are relieved from 
this S 4 

Now, listen to the protest of T. S. Hoyt, manager of the North- 
ern News Company, in Troy, N. Y. He groups his objections to 
the bill as follows: 


Because it diverts the attention of Congress and the public from the actual 
causes of the constant deficits in the Department, which have amounted, as 
made up by Treasury 8 since the enactment of the present law, 1873- 
1899, to 8154. 805.52. 0. e most operative of these causes is the extravagant 
overpayment for railroad transportation of mails. On every route on which 
the daily weight is 5,000 as and over the Department pays yearly $171 (or 
$58.40 per ton) per mile for that 5,000 pounds. 

Beyond 5,000 pounds the yeasty payment is $21.87 per ton for the excess over 
5,000 pounds for each mile. This means a difference of $117.57} on every such 
mile, such difterence amounting, on the more than 64,900 such miles of the 
last year, less the 2) per cent off for land-grant roads, to more than $7,310,000. 
Why should there be two prices for the same daily avoirdupois? The elimi- 
nation of this yee eg would extinguish the deficit of last year and 


leave a surplus of 
For each daily ton ‘ond the first 5 5 pounds the railroads are paid a 
yearly $21.37 per mile. ton of matter New York-Buffalo costs on the rail- 
road Siar multiplied by 440 miles divided by 365—$25.74. The express carries 
second-class matter over the same route for $10 par ton, which includes col- 
v 


lecting and receipting, transportation, and del: and getting receipt. 
The express gets for its service less than two-fifths of what fie railroad ts 
for transportation alone of the The express may be slower, and t 
must be taken into account. 

If the railroads received fòr the mails one-half tho price they now get for 
the excess over 5,000 pounds, it would pay them on as high a scale as their 
other business. Deducting from the EEWO millions the railroads are now 
paid for transportation the seven millions already indicated, and halving the 

twenty-five millions, we have a reduction of twenty millions. 


Because the attempts to discourage a most prolific stimulus to first- 
class matter. Second-class matter, and especially ‘hos parts affected by the 


Loud bill, originate a vast amount of letter writing. If they did not, men 
would no longer publish them. The deficit of 1800 was $6,611),778.75; that of 
1897 AN .179.65. The receipts were, in 1899, $05,021,.384.17; those of 1897, 
$82,065,462.73. This improvement in finances has come from the greatly in- 
creased wg a Second-ciass matter, paid and free, went up from 385,480,182 
pounds in 1597 to 414.944.972 in 1899, 

The advance in pounds of second-class matter in the two years was 14 per 
cent, and that in total receipts 15 per cent. The fall in the price ot printing 
paper has done this by gage, T the numbers and weight of second-class 
matter, and the Post-Office has raked in the proceeds from increased 
clas; matter thus created. On whatever this bill would drive out of the mail 
the Government would Jose trade that, under business management, 
would be profitable. The first-class matter arising from this source the 
Post-Office would still get. A certain amount would be discouraged out of 
existence and with it its quota of first-class matter. 

Because it implies what the Postmaster-General boldly asserts. He talks 
of the “enormous wrongs which have grown up in the perversion and abuse 
of the privileges accorded by law to second-class matter.“ The price set for 
such matter is no more a privilege“ than the price set on first. Whoever 
sends second or any other uns matter through the mails does so b. 
the price set by law. asinterpreted, as longas that interpretation r 
price for second-class matter is not alow one. It is double what it need be 
under common-sense — — Why should Congress discriminate 
against itsown business and urage what ought to bea source of revenue 
at half the present price? 

Because not only are the descriptions of second-class matter it affects enti- 
tled to be carried on paying the price, but they are equally worthy in the 
intent of thatlaw. The Postmaster-General es the policy of that law to 
be to encourage “the dissemination of public intelligence“ and the promo- 
tion of enlightening influences.“ The matter menaced in the Loud falls 
as cartainly in this category as that which is called legitimate.“ 

Because the bill opens the way for espio and caprice. The Post-Office 

should have no business with any quality of second-class matter except its 
weight or the space it occupies. e rulings which the Postmaster-General 
denounces are the rulings, and are much more in harmony with the law and 
common sense than those he or this bill would substitute. Endless vexations 
have arisen in which Post-Office officials haye postulated differences where 
no real difference is. 
There isa bill before Congress now to reimburse a publisher more than 
$30,000 extorted from him under rulings which excluded his publications 
from pound rates while allowing others of the same kind to travel in the 
mails unmolested. From such decisions, no matter how unreasonable or 
eee there is practically no appeal. No more star chamber for us, if 
you please. 

The railroad incubus. How is it that Con allows and enacts this over- 

yment for railroad transportation of mails to go on year after year? A 

ittle spasmodic outcry is occasionally heard in Congress, but each year the 
new and larger ghey Seng goes through, and nothing is done. What is 
the pull? h the national conventions coming in the early summer, will 
the postal commission be ready to report in time for Congress to act before 
9 It not, the old extravagance will probably be reenacted, but 
on a larger scale. 

There should be no tinkering with comer etvaly minor matters till the 
question of fair rates for railroad transportation and the 3 in of all 
second-class matter is settled. Other questions should wait for these. The 
Postal Commission is now in its second year, and its conclusions are in order. 
Whether the standard be weight or space, the pay of railroads for transpor- 
tation should agree with what they receive for ilar service in their im- 
mensely larger outside business. 


He shows that by the parage of this bill you are killing the hen 
that lays the golden egg. It is actually going to prove a loss to 
the United States instead of a revenue. His figures show that 
under the rates for this second-class mail matter the deficit is 
being lessened each year, and as the years go on, taking the aver- 
age of the last five years, the Postal Department will be established 
upon a paying basis in 1903. 

. This morning I received a circular by mail. If the arguments 
of some of those who advocate the passage of the bill are correct, 
this man ought to be horsewhipped for daring to send a circular 
to a member of Con I know that, under the orders of the 
Postal Department to-day, no letter carrier, no clerk in a post- 
office, no railway postal clerk is allowed to come to Washington 
even canes his vacation and talk to his member of Congress con- 
cerning bills in which he is interested; but the Postal Department 
itself can always be heard. 

Atone time, as I am assured, the letter carriers were forbidden 
to even write toa ep secon cmp concerning such matters. The 
order from the Postal Department forbade it. This circular shows 
that hogs are carried from Chicago to Philadelphia at $5 per ton. 
The Lond bill increases the rate of second-class mail matter to $80 
per ton. This would make the cost of freight for literature fifteen 
times as much as that for hogs. Here is the circular: 

LITERATURE AND HOGS—AN APPEAL FOR LITERATURE. 


large or small quantities, one hog deep, and the h 
fed and watered on the way, the sick ones doctored, and the dead ones 


papere * serial books 
es 
or — 5 on the way, and may be piled two or three deep. 


It ce y 
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Seriously, gentlemen, let it not be said of us that we enter the twentieth 
century as peop 154 — r ee to swine, whatever the breed, but that 
re Very truly, = WILMER ATKINSON. 


ery truly, 
PHILADELPHIA, March 21, 1900. 


Here is a letter from the editor of Cheerful Moments, published 

at 154 East Twenty-third street, New York City: 

z Marcu 13, 1900. 

Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS, ` 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: We do most respectfully protest against the enactment of the 
Lond bill (H. R. 6071) for the following reasons, to wit: 

1. It excludes from the as second-class mail matter all “sample 
copies! of newspapers, thus depriving them of one of the most valuable means 
pot only of extending their circulations, but of securing new subscribers to 
take the place of those who die or drop out for various causes. It therefore 
will cause the general depletion of e circulation by subscription. 

2. It permits the mailing of periodi at the pound rate to subscribers 
only, and defines subscribers as those Who“ voluntarily order and pay, or 

ee to pay, for the same.” Under this definition a person whose subscrip- 

tion has lapsed and has not been renewed is not a subscriber, and copies of a 

riodical sent to other than adyance- paying subscribers could be excluded. 
This is a direct blow at the local country Newspaper 

Z. It will throw ont of employment hundreds of thousands of workingmen 
and women engaged in the printing, paper making, electrotyping, and allied 
e entailing distress and 8 5 the extent of which can hardly be esti- 
mate 


4. Mr. Loup maintains that the pu of the bill is to reduce the de- 
ficiency in the postal revenues. He claims that there is a heavy loss to the 
Government in the carriage of second-class matter. isuntenable, 
because whatever loss there may be upon the carriage of second-class matter 
is fully offset by the gain upon the carriage of the two profitable classes, the 
prar 8 which are a direct outgrowth of the mailing of the second- 

ass mat tor. 

Every publisher receives large numbers of letters and mails quanti- 
ties of * premiums" (fourth-class matter) to his subscribersand club raisers, 
and almost every advertisement is a bid for correspondence by mail and the 
8 mailing of merchandise in fillmg orders. There are other causes 
than the carriage of second-class mail matter to account for the annual defi- 
ciency in the postal revenues, which would still be operative should the bill 
3 a a How, then, could the enactment of this measure reduce the 

eficienc 

5. Lasky, it creates a virtual censorship of the press by giving to post-office 
officials the absolute right to determine what newspapers and periodicals 
shail have the advantage of the rates of second-class l matter. It confers 
on the post-office the power to determine what is and what is not a periodi- 
cal: and since there is not a single newspaper or magazine published in the 
United States which, in some issue, is not amenable to this authoritative dis- 
crimination against by pet ecg supplements, premiums, extra editions, and 
extrafree matter, and which, therefore, may be relegated to mail matter of 
5 third class, it literally places them at the mercy of any postmaster's man- 

ate. 

Trusting you will give the above objections to this bill the consideration 
to which you may deem them entitled, and that you will vote against its 
See ery E 

ery y, yours, 
Gro. W. WILLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
GEO. W. WILLIS; President. 


All these statements, Mr. Speaker, should have been answered 
before an attempt was made to crowd this bill through the House. 
Personal abuse is no answer. > 


It is a blow at trade newspapers. Here is an extract from a let- p 


ter written to me by M. T. Richardson, editor of the Boots and 
Shoes Weekly, printed at 27 Park Place, New York: 
‘The last time I met Mr. LouD in connection with that bill was at a meet- 


ing of some association here in this 1 than a year ago, and he espe- 
y mentioned a paper published in no. called Comfort, that was a great 


offender against the Government in the matter of sending out sample copies. 
This paper was 2 to have a million circulation. I have seen it, and 
it is pretty well filled with small advertisements requestiug people to send 


for circulars or catalogues of something or other, or to remit s sums of 
money, from 10 cents up, for certain articles, There may be, perhaps, two 
hundred or more such advertisements in e. 

Let us assume that each sample copy of Comfort sent out causes somebod 
to write one letter. That would produce a million letters to be transpo: 
through the mails at 2 cents each and bi in to the Government an income 
of $20,000, but it ia much fairer to assume that each copy of Comfort not only 
causes one person to write a letter, but it may cause several people to write 
several letters each. I think it would be a fair and very conservative esti- 
mate to sup) that each copy of this paper produces five letters on the 

rt of ple 8 the paper. That would mean 5,000,000 letters, or 

60,000 8 to the Government from the letters produced by a single 
edition of Comfort. 

- Asa matter of course, the people to whom tho letters are addressed must 
pay the Government a big revenue of postage on circulars and catalo 
sent, to — nothing of letters which these people themselves write 
those making inquiries of them. 

When you come to consider that this is only one paper out of large num- 
bers that 2 5 — to people in a way to cause them to write letters, it can 
be easily inferred that the Government's income from letters as the result 
of sample copies sent ont must run up into millions of dollars a year. 


As to the effect of the passage of the bill upon wage-workers, I 
read the following letter from Street & Smith, publishers, who 
give work to over a thousand employees in their great establish- 
ment in William, Rose, and Duane streets, New York. They say 
that thousands of TE constituents are dependent upon these 
industries for their daily bread, and your opposition to the meas- 
ure would win the heartfelt gratitude of all 
this line of industry.” Here is their letter: 


to 


the wage-workers in 


enjoy the privileges of second-class matter at 1 cent a nd unless the prices 
of . * ia 


which will be involved under the proposed law, and of course in 


prices to the public will necessarily mean a large 
This affects not only the 1 interests 
gad ee gene lee 
es— ypesetting, stereotyping, lithographing, 
ing, and kindred trades— utthecountry. These trad 
ment to many thousands of peop) 
ial 9 The curtailmen 
m the 


creased 

5 in the nek 
of large es, W are 
in the allied 
per mak- 

ve employ: 


$4,000,000 pe 
there will be no deficiency whatever in 1902 and succeeding years. Thefacts 
tony onsa; is it 

Un p and poverty to the working class? 

‘ood reasons why this bill should not becomea law, which 


If enac 
cause loss and embarrassment to all publishers. It gives the Postmaster-Gen- 


ed, or whether it complies with the 
The Loud bi 
500 copies of any issue of his periodical as samples for the purpose of increas- 
ing circulation. At the samo time the bill gives to trade unions, benevolent 
or fraternal societies or orders 8 under the ings system, the priv- 
ilege of 3 unlimited number of samples of all their periodical pub- 
lications, published at stated intervals, as frequently as four times a year, 
enabling them to be used for advertising purpose to an unlimited extent, 
while restricting samples of all legitimate periodicals to 500 copies of any 
one issue. 

This bill compels news dealers to pay four times as much postage as the: 

ri fist they may have to send back and ad 


people, scattered over the 
. 
F the daily press, and the illustrated jour- 


For the reasons above stated we urge you to cast your vote against the 


penaga of measure, assuring you that you will thereby earn the'grati- 
ude of thousands of citizens of your district. as well as the consciousness 
that you have not stood in the way of the literary pr and enlighten- 


and thinkers very ly 
relating to second-class matter, which were framed to create the very enter- 


prices. the same as eng ts 55 the prost e x. 1 wea i 
e assure you t a oes not represent the single publishin; 
house of Street & Smith, as 1 movement the press and publebare of the 


entire country are almost a unit with us in g the measure. The lim- 
ited time that will elapse before the consideration of the bill renders it. 
difficult to secure as strong an ex on of public opinion as could other- 


wise be shown, but we need only point tothe determined protest which arose 
from the whole American people when a measure almost identical to this 
one bs pro} nero two years ago and defeated by a large vote. 

Y. 


0! 
T STREET & SMITH. 
Hon. Amos J, CUMMINGS, 
Washington, D. C. 


` Tadd to this a letter from Samuel S. Blood, manager of the In- 
ternational News Company, of 83 and 85 Duane street, New York: 
Manon 8, 1900. 


DEAR Sin: This bill is, in its spirit and purport, distinctly o Spee to the 
interests of the people and to the purpose for which the Poste ce Depart- 
ment was instituted. It gare unnecessary and restrictions upon 
the circulation of popular literature for the masses, and thereby tends to ob- 
struct the progress ot the ple toward a higher plane of intelligence. The 
will be Jene to mark condemn these obnoxious features of the Loui 
bill if it becomes a law. 

The main e of the postal service is to facilitate the intercourse of 
the people of ali sections of the United States through the mailing of printed 
matter, as well as written correspondence. This should be the primary con- 
sideration rather than that of a revenue for the Government. The people 
have made no complaint about a too low rate of postage, nor are they likely 
to do so in the future. They want increased facili ties, not higher rates. 

In view of these facts this bill ought, in my judgment, to be rejected, and 
I Ree. invite your influence, efforts, and vote to that end. 


ours, truly, 
SAMUEL S. BLOOD, Manager. 
Hon. A J. CUMMINGS, 
> Washington, D. C. 


Asa sy Lona to this statement, I append a letter from Or- 
mond G, Smith, a well-known publisher in New York: 


DEAR SIR: This bill compels news dealers to pay four times as much post- 
age as they now pay on all copies of periodicals that they may have to sell 
back and return to news companies from which they are 5 thereby 
limiting the news dealer in his trade with the public to actual advance orders 
for all publications, 

At the present time the news dealers of the country are enabled, by the 
liberality of the postal laws, to maintain agencies in every community where 


the FTT be obtained, a convenience 
aia a ag lyre hi en r conveniance 


by the public in the necessary correspondence in connection 
wi ess growin: Airectiy out of the circulation of newspapers ane po 
riodicals.. Itis to the interest of all business men, as well as berg, t 
these c! in the present law, initiated and contrived to tthe circula- 
tion of odicals, should be defeated. Hence we urge you, as a representa- 
tiye 15 son poera community, to use your influence to prevent the pas- 

0 

view of the rapidly augmenting revenues of the Post-Office ent, 
and the probable early disappearance of the deficit, the p 1 tion is 
without extenuation orexcuse. As this steady increase of receipts is largely 
due to the circulation of periodicals that carry advertising, any restriction of 
the Eanes and privileges of periodicals is adverse to the monetary interests 
of the Post-Office Department, as well as destructive of the business of thou- 
sands of merchants. 

To one feature of . in our great business and monetary 
world jal notice should be given by every observant member of Con- 
gress. Trusts and monopolies having now so multiplied as torun com- 
petitors to the wall, any scheme to protect the man of limited means and as- 
sure him of a market is eminently commendable. In the advertising pages 
of our great es and newspapers and trade journals the men of small 
capital, the inventor, manufacturer, or industrial investor, in every section 
of our country, finds the widest field of trade open to him, that no t, no 
combine, no monopoly can rob him of, 

Not a trust. combine, or monopoly in the country but what would rejoice 
to eliminate this advertising competitor. Therefore to in any manner re- 
strict or restrain the province of these mediums is to cater y to the 
interests of monopoly, and just as directly against the livelihood of small 
Ere oy mechanics and producers and tradesmen in all sections of the 

n 

Outside of the Post-Office De: ent there is no demand for the 
of this bill, 1t would restrict the distribution of a large amount of valnabis 
educational matter and of standard novels, constituting best literature 
A nad eanas through the United States mails. Mr. Loup's contention that 
the service costs 


rates 5 ties argues that the source of the postal-revenue defi- 
ciency is not in the quantity of any kind of matter carried. 

James S. Metcalfe, the editor of that brilliant weekly, Life, 
printed at 19 and 21 West Thirty-first street, New York, sends me 
the following: 

i New YORK, March 9, 1900. 

My DEAR Mr. CUMMINGS: We are against the Loud bill simply because it 


ves local tmasters ter power to inflict, by arbitrary action, annoy- 
. sers. It is bad en N 


an 
experience of our own, in which one of our n was held up 
on a technicality under the present law, and was upon 
appeal to the ment. 


Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Frederic L. Colver, president of the Frank Leslie Publish- 
ing House, 141 Fifth avenue, New York, sends me the following 
etter: 
Hon. AMOS CUMMINGS, NEN FORE KOERN ANTAN 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEARSIR: May we ask that you will oppose the Loud post-office bill, which, 
“we understand, is soon to be presented tor your consideration? 

This bill miy nonong discriminates against the rights of Frank Leslie's 

r Monthly and other legitimate periodicals, especially those pub- 
ed in the Eastern States. 

While we ees . — the necessity for some revision, and more strict laws 
regulating second-class matter, we believe the pro Loud bill is not the 
proper remedy. In our opinion, more care should be exercised by postmas- 
ters in admitting publications to the benefits of the second-class rate. Tho 
mails are often burdened with tons of literature, published in the form of 
so-called “libraries,” which publications are noi more lengthy sto- 
ries which should be published in book form. 

Ww you agree with us that a periodical—weekly, monthly, or 
ch disseminates literature on a variety of topics interes 

tothe people should have the benefit of the second-class rate o 
lcent pound within the limits of the United States, Mexico, and Can- 
ada, as tofore; but this Loud bill proposes to make the honest publishers 
suffer, while the object should be the curtailing of privileges granted to 
W. ari alari 8 to that cla f the Loud bill ting 1,000 

eare cularly op 0 use of the creating 1, 
miles as a zone limit dor e present second-class rate of 1 cent per 8 
The periodical publishers of a 5 —. Chicago or St. Louis would have an 
immense advantage over the publishers in the East. We presume you are 
aware that the great majority of widely circulated periodicals are issued in 
the Eastern States. 


But, Mr. Speaker, here is a letter from the chancellor of the 
New York University. Listen to him: 


New YORK UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, 
New York, March 19, 1900. 
My DEAR SIR: Please favor the cause of colleges, schools, and general edu- 
cation by opposing the Lond bill (H. R. 6071) or causing it to be amended so 
that college and school publications may still be sent through the post-office 


e 
quarterly—w 
and useful 


as second class matter. As a worker for education for a generation, I know 
that such periodicals are very useful and are seldom or never self-supporting, 
but are maintained by students as a rule at considerable cost. It is very un- 
wise for the Government to discourage such papers when it is so liberal in 
its postage rules in us other directions. 
Very truly, yours, 
HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, Chancellor. 
Hon. A. J. CUMMINGS, 


House of Representatives. 


I have also the followin, 


letter from R. W. Massey, president 
of the Massey Business Colleges, of Columbus, Ga.: 

COLUMBUS, GA., March 9, 1900. 
tfully call your attention to the inclosed circular 


DEAR SIR: I would 
letter, which refers to the Loud bill. Should this bill pass in its present 
form, it would strike a severe blow at the cause of education. We believe 
that our worthy educational institutions are certainly entitled to the same 
privileges granted to es unions and lodges. 

Please comsider the excellent reasons stated in the circular letter. 

Very traly, yours, 
President Masser Colle 
esident Massey $, 

Hon. A. J. CUMMINGS, = 

Washington, D. C. 


An appeal to friends of education—The Loud bill (H. R. 6071) strikes a blow at 
the ucation. 


cause of ed 
To Members of Congress. 


GENTLEMEN: Permit me to call Jo attention toa matter of great con- 
cern to the educational interests o! 
our honorable body. Section 7 of 


ct absolutely, while section 4 pro- 
trade unions, and 3 to the ex- 
clusion of the school and other beneficiaries of the act of July, 1894. 

This is a great injustice to educational institutions, and one I am sure 
should be prevented. The bill should be amended so as to give educational 
institutions the same privileges that are granted benevolent or fraternal so- 
cieties, trade unio: 


h n education, 
or private, is distinctly beneficial to the gen- 
per ers the interests of the school, and, there- 
It isa potent influence in persuading our young 
It is not a self supporting private enterprise, as 
an, adjunct of the school of the 


pers along with the rest, 
Aae n but he departe teat 


4. Nearly all school periodicals have local circulation only. being distrib- 

gag in the Torenia vicinity of bee paw —.— es of d tion is 

herefore a mere baga e web e cost of mailin; rs which 

e n all cases the * K Teen! per 

Government the cost of transmission. In the 

ly newspaper, the Government effects local 
Under these circtmstan: 


the coun newspaper free, should it not at least 
actual pens It — Police Gaze 


or 
schools, 1 2 5 
of giving his children 


or preparato: 
at a moderate cost. purely ti = mor unreasonable 
schoo! exten 


trainin: 
toask 


6. i is 
this pr w 
to a ah rah 


advertising bugaboo 
7. In all the repo: 
out by the advocates of the Loud bill, it has not once been charged 
schools have anywhere been guilty of abusing the pound-rate 
corded to them through the wise and beneficent act of 1894. e 
urge that the present attempt to debar them from this privil is unwar- 
ranted. unwise, and entirely 3 by public sentiment, whic& is every- 
where ahha the largest and most liberal encouragement of educational 


RICHARD W. MASSEY. 


I have also a letter from E. L. Kellogg & Co., educational pub- 
lishers, 61 East Ninth street, New York. Here it is: 
Manon 21, 1900. 
Dear Sin: Wo wish to make a strong protest against many features of ` 


the Lond bill. and it is herewith inclosed. 
Our periodicals for teachers are widely known in educational circles, and 
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have reached a circulation of over 100,000 copies. We Myo pea for postage 


during the last four of w 
— — matter. en 
on and fees on money orders to be sent us. And all this 


ou may never have heard of, but which is doing, we believe, a great work 
‘or the cavancement of education and the standard of teaching and 


You run the risk of crippling this work and many other reputable, re- 
msible publishers in all parts of the country by passing the present Lond 


mail matte: 
copies of 8 and periodicals, thus depriving all publications of one 
of the most valus 


circulation by su on. 
2. 3 . of periodicals at the pound rate to subscribers 
bers as those who “v: taril 


scriber, and co of 
scribers might be exclu 
paper, the religious and ed 


great extra expense. 
ront cnployment 5 3 Srei Sna onan 
* r. making, electro : an es, n- 
i Wr the Srn of which can hardly be estimated. 
maintain that its purpose is to reduce tho defi- 
claim that there is a heavy loss to the 
-class matter. Thisclaim is untenable, 
F Tet ie the pain cpon too carriage of the two profiailo ee the 
9 e e carriage wo pro le c™isses, 
fest and single w are a direct outgrowth of the mailing of the second- 
matter. 


E Dlisher receives large numbers of letters and mails large quanti- 
ties of fourth-class 5 to his subscribers t club raisers, and almost 
vertiseme: a ‘or correspondence by mail and the consequen 
failing of merchandise in filing orders. There are other causes than the 


second-class 

the postal revenues, which would still be 

law. How, then, could the enactment of 
6. Lastly. it creates a virtual censorshi 

the absolute right to determine what newspapers and period- 


engaged in the 
tailing distress con calami: 
5. The advocates of the 


measure reduce the deficiency? 
p of the press by giving to the post- 


fice offi 
icala Is shal l have the advantage of the rates of second-class mail matter. It 
confers on the ce the power to determine what is and what is not a 
riodical: or ne lished 


since there is not a single ne 
the United States which in some issue 2 21 per or magazine T authori- 
discrimination against advertising, su 


tled, we are, 
ery res y, yours, E. KELLOGG CO. 


Hon. A. J. Cummines, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Speaker, these are selections from over a hundred circulars, 
letters, and dispatches that I havereceived making protests against 
the passage of this bill. 

Now, in reply to what some gentleman has said about the fact 
that a ton of an edition of Sapho had recently been sent through 
the mails from the city of New York, I want to say that you of 
Congress have fastened upon New York City Anthony Comstock, 
a well-known and respected official, whose duty it is, if this book 
is pernicious and meretricious in its tendency, to see that its sale 
is stopped. It is not necessary to the Loud bill to do this, 
Yon can do it now under the law. Iseethe performance of Sapho 
by Olga Nethersole is stopped; and if this is right, the same power 
invoked might stop the sale of the book. If you favor the Loud 
bill; why do you not pass a bill preventing all theatrical exhibi- 
tions whatever, because a police justice says Olga Nethersole has 
overstepped the bounds? |Laughter.] I protest against punish- 
ing honest men, who are giving us cheap literature under the law 
as it now stands, because some publisher of pernicious literature 
violates the law and takes advantage of second-class rate. 


1 2 
r. Ks er, the city of New York ays net every 85 to the 
Postal Department over $5,000,000. This money is distributed 
throughout the country for the benefit of post-offices unable to 
meet their ranning expenses, Two years from now the city will 
be adding two millions additional to the revenues of the Govern- 
ment under this second-class mail system. I submit thatitisa 
gross injustice to thousands of her workingmen and working 
women to repeal thislaw. You should foster their interests in- 
stead of attempting to destroy them. If you want to reduce your 

ostal expenses, strike yourselves rather than the poor mechanics. 

enounce your franking privilege and saye the Government un- 


‘ Mutton, sir! Mutton! Mutton in the markes! Seven and a 
half cents per pound! Price pinned on the back!” is what Col. 
Tom Benton used to say whenever a measure with a venal taint 
came before Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, are the railroad and e 
mutton trade? Are they purchasers? 
mutton? 


told millions. 


ress companies in the 
so, who furnishes the 


Late Representative Sydney P. Epes. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 24, 1900. 


The House ha under consideration the following resolutions: 

Resolved. That business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be giver for tributes to the memory of Hon. SYDNEY P. EPES, late 
a member of the House of Representatives from the State of Virginia. 

`“ Resolved, That as a further mark of respect tothe memory of the deceased, 
and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public servant, 
the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall stand ad- 


* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased "— 


Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Whilst there is little to be added to what has been 
s3 justly and beautifully said of my departed friend and colleague, 
Iam unwilling that this occasion, specially set apart for the com- 
memoration of his life and virtues, shall pass without some brief 
expression of my estimation of his character and worth and of the 
deep personal loss which I have sustained in his untimely death. 

y acquaintance with SYDNEY P, Eres was neither so long nor 
perhaps quite so intimate as was that of some others who have 
participated in these commemorative exercises. I met him for the 
first time some four years ago, although by reputation he had, of 
course, been known to me before our mal acquaintance be- 
gan. For this reason I shall leave to others, more 2 of per- 
forming so pleasing a task, the recital of the story of his brief yet 
well-rounded life. 

With the opening of the Fifty-fifth Congress commenced that 
daily intercourse which soon ripened into the fruition of an un- 
failing and enduring 33 Although our homes were widely 
separated, a fact which uded that social intercourse so cas Sp 
a part of life in Virginia, it so happened that the early youth of 
his father and mine had been spent in the same section of the 
State, and that between their ancestors had existed ties of blood 
and of friendship in which we both felt a common interest and a 
pardonable pride. This naturally drew us into a close companion- 
ship, and I recall with feelings of no little pleasure the conversa- 
tions upon what to both of us wasa topic of unfailing interest. 
How often do I remember that he ə to me with love and 
veneration of his ents; and were l asked to name the crown- 
ing virtue in the life of SYDNEY P. Epes, I should declare it to 
have been the filial affection which he ever manifested toward 
the aged father and mother to whom he owed his being and whom 
he so greatly honored. 

He was a man of sterling integrity and unflinching devotion to 
his friends, and it is no exaggeration for me to say that of all 
those whom I have known since my service in this House began 
no one of them possessed in a greater measure or in a higher de- 
gree than did he those personal attributes of mind and of heart 
which drew other men to him and which bound them to him as 
with hooks of steel in the bonds of an everlasting friendship. He 
was one of the youngest members of this body, and his service 
here was of comparatively brief duration, and yet I venture to 
affirm that not one of the many who, since I have been a member 
of this House, preceded him upon that journey which leads to the 
great hereafter left behind him those who mourned his death 
with a more sincere or profound sorrow. 

The mysteries of life and of death are, indeed, unfathomable. 
It is not for us who are permitted to linger yet upon life's stage 
to question the wisdom of Him who ordaineth all things and doeth 
all things, when He removes from these earthly scenes one so full 
of health, of strength, of vigor, and of young and promising life. 
But of all my acquaintances in this body it has seemed to me he 
would be almost the last m whom the icy hand of Death would 
be laid; for he was, indeed, the perfection of manly form, and his 
health always appeared the most robust. In my memory he will 
ever dwell as one radiant with health and glowing with life and 
brightness. Itis difficult to realize that one so full of hope and 
strength and life, which gave prones ofa repleteness of long years 
of usefulness, has been so suddenly stricken down. 

His character was most engaging, and his disposition as gentle 
as that ofa woman. His manners were courtly, but unaffected, 
and his bearing was ever chivalrous and manly. He had few, if 
any, enemies, and his friends were legion. His popularity in the 
district which he so faithfully represented upon this floor was de- 


servedly very great, but the sincere esteem and deep affection in 
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which he was held by those among whom he lived, those who had 
known him longest and best, is the highest tribute to an honor- 
able and upright life. 

Those of us who accompanied his remains to their last resting 
place may never forget the sadness and sorrow pictured upon the 
countenances of the companions of his youth and the associates 
and friends of hismaturer manhood. The solemn and impressive 
services held at his home were attended by the entire community, 
and the tearful faces of all betokened the sincerity of their admi- 
ration and the depth of their affection. 

They laid him to rest in a quiet, peaceful spot, not far distant 
from the home where dwell those whom of all the earth he held 
most precious, whose grief is unspeakable and whose loss irre- 
parable. May Heaven protect that disconsolate home, and may 
the loving hand of the living God sustain his grief-laden widow 
8 guide the inexperienced footsteps of his five fatherless chil- 

ren. 


Overthrow of the Carpetbag Government in South Carolina 
in 1876, 


SPEECH 


or 


‘HON. B. R. TILLMAN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In the Senate of the United States, Friday, March 23, 1900, at 
the close of the debate on the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the di eeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9080) appropriating, for the 
benefit and government of Puerto Rico, revenues collected on im- 
portanous therefrom since its evacuation by Spain and revenues 

ereafter collected on such importations under existing law, Mr. 

TILLMAN asked and obtained leave to have the following speech 

printed in the RECORD, 

SPEECII OF HON. B. R. TILLMAN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, BEFORE THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF THAT STATE,.FRIDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 1, 189, PRINTED AS PART OF HIS REMARKS IN THE SENATE, 
MARCH 23, IN JUSTIFICATION OF THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE 
ILLITERATE NEGROES IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. TILLMAN said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: I regret 
that my physical condition is and has been such since Tuesday 
morning, coupled with enforced attendance upon this conyention, 
as to render me unable to arrange the data and prepare sucha 
speech as I think the occasion requires. I also feel my 7 7 8 
in a physical way to accomplish what I shall undertake, but I wi 
simply do the best I can. 

It has been well said that this is a momentous issue; that this 
convention of the people of the State to deal with the question of 
suffrage will mark an h in our history. I may further say 
that the question of suffrage and its wise ation is the sole 
cause of our being here. The prosperity, happiness, and progress 
of this people depend upon its wise solution. The very life of the 
State is involved in the wisdom or the unwisdom of our action. 
Why do I say this? When the Southern Cross went down in 
battle and the hopes of the Southern Confederacy were laid in 
the grave of the “lost cause,” when we had struggled for four 
years with a braveryand patriotism and self-sacrifice unparalleled 
in history for the right of self-government, and for our rights 
under the Constitution as we conceived and understood them, 
what came to pass? President Johnson appointed a provisional 
governor, and ordered a constitutional convention to be convened 
2 prepare the way for the State of South Carolina to reenter the 

nion. 

That convention assembled and adopted a constitution. Under 
it legislation was enacted; the Black code,” of which we have 

eard so much, was part of that legislation. Whatever may be 
said as to the Black code,” it gave the Black Republicans, Thad 
Stevens and his negrophilist allies, excuse for their reconstruction 
deviltry. It was the only pretense they wanted, because these hell- 
hounds, actuated by hate for the Southern people, were determined 
upon degrading us to the lowest level possible, and they had right at 
hand an instrument which the most fertile imagination, if it had 
been given a thousand years to concoct a scheme of revenge, could 
not have surpassed it. It was the presence among us of our ex- 
slaves set free by the results of the war, 


Actuated solely by the purpose to perpetuate the rule of the Re- 
publican party, and with the hellish purpose of venting their rage 
and hatred upon a conquered people, they passed the reconstruc- 
tion acts and came very near impeaching Johnson because he had 
been moving forward contrary to their will. And then they put 


in motion the forces of the Army, which were already here, tode- 
pose the civil government which we had established, tooverthrow 
the fabric which we were 7 5 to reerect, and to put in its place 
the rule of the negro over the Anglo-Saxon. Canby, the major- 
general in charge of this department, issued his orders calling for 
the election of delegates to a constitutional convention. And in 
effect he said to the Southern white men: ‘‘Attend to your mate- 
rial interests, the Army will take care of your government; your 
help is not wanted, nor will your interference be tolerated,” And 
the radical, ringed, streaked, and striped carpetbagger convention 
of 1863 assembled. 

The constitution which they gave us was submitted to the vote 
of the people—to the negroes,infact. All our then leaders, with- 
out exception, took the position that this action on the part of 
Congress and the United States Army was outside of the Constitu- 
tion end must fall. They advised our Southern white men to re- 
main at home and pay no attention to it; that it would drop of iis 
own illegality; and the consequence was no white man partici- 
pated in the election to ratify the constitution. It was pushed 
through at the polls, guarded all over the State by bayonets, and 
we were placed under the rule of our ex-slaves. A legislature was 
e‘ected under that constitution, and an ex-Army officer, Robert K. 
Scott, was elected governor. The statehouse was filled with the 
minions of Black Republicanism, officered and led by white thieves, 
who came here for the express purpose of getting rich at the ex- 
pense of our impoverished and fallen people. 

The first legislature under the radical and carpetbag régime 
met in November, 1868. It was composed in both branches exclu- 
sively, except the members from two or three white counties, of 
carpetbaggers and negroes. I have attempted to get the figures as 
tothe number of negroes in the four legislatures which met during 
those eight years of misrule. I have not been able to do so, but my 
recollection of the statements made in the public press at the time 
is that there was a smal! majority of white men in the first, andin 
the second and third a large majority of negroes. Ihave the figures 
as to the fourth—1874-75—when there were 15 senators who were 
colored and 61 colored representatives, about half. 

Now, sir, to give a clear idea of the results of the rule of those 
people during those eight years of misgovernment and robbery, I 
must beg your pardon while I read some figures gathered bi Ed 
investigating committee appointed by the general assembly, which 
in 1877, took up this question and gathered such testimony as 
would place on record for the benefit of future historians the facts 
as to the hellish work accomplished through Canby and his carpet- 
baggers, who had been foisted upon this people by the bayonet. 
The witnesses were almost wholly officeholders under the carpet- 
bag government. 

THE PUBLIC CREDIT. 


The amount of the public debt July, 1868, when the Radicals 
went into power, was $7,162,231, including bills of the bank of 
the State. This was the honest debt of the State contracted 
prior to the war; and I do not hesitate tosay here that before 1868, 
and up to that time, there was no State in this Union whose credit 
was superior to that which this State enjoyed in the money mar- 
kets of London and New York. 

Now, ade gas) to 1868, under the system of government which 
had obtained and been in effect here from 1790, during the latter 
years, in the forties and fifties, the average expenditure of our 
State government for all purposes per annum was $400,000. Let 
us make some allowance, if you please, for the inflation of cur- 
rency just after the war and the increased value of articles which 
had to be purchased, and, if you wish, let us add 50 per cent to 
that as an average and reasonable estimate as to what it ought to 
have taken to carry on the government honestly; that would 
make during the eight years, if you estimate $600,000 as necessary 
to carry on the State government, $4,800,000, 

What did these carpetbag thieves and negroes collect in cash? 
I will only give the aggregate items here. I hope the reporters 
will get them and print them for the benefit of the people of this 
State, as well as people of the other States. The total amount for 
the eight years collected in cash by these men was $10,165,114. If 
you subtract $600,000 annually, it will make $4,800,000. If you 
please, put it five millions, and you will see they collected an excess 
of $5,000,000 over and above the necesar expenses of the govern- 
ment. Did they stop there? Let me read you a brief letter which 
our State treasurer, who is more familiar with this matter than I 
am, wrote me in answer to the inquiry I made yesterday: 


Hon. B. R. TILLMAN. 

DEAR SIR: Under the conversion act of 1869 the Republicans issued 
$5,985,000 of conversion bonds in excess of old bonds surrendered, and there 
were no vouchers whatever for this excess. These frandulent bonds are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange to the shame, injury, and d.sgrace 
of the State to this day. 


They are quoted in every price list you see now as nonfundable 
South Carolina bonds at 1 cent on the dollar. When the State 
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treasurer and myself went to New York three years and en- 
deayored to refund our debt, we were met by Henry Clews and 
his agents—Clews had been Kimpton’s ee in his scheme of 
robbery—and they dogged us over New York City with the 
cry, Here, pay this debt which bears the seal of South Carolina, 
or you can not get any recognition in this money market.” 


They also fraudulently issued $1,000,000 bonds in 1868, ostensibly to pay in- 
terest on the public debt. The act authorized the issue of one million, but they 
issned two million, one of which was fraudulent. Another fraudulent issue 
was one million for the relief of the treasury in 1889. The assets of the Bank 
of the State and the railroad shares held by the State in 1867, amounting to 

,069,674, disappeared after the first negro legislature met in 1868, and the 

ate had to issue $1,259,100 bonds to redeem bills of the Bank of the State 
in addition to the ge amount of these bills received for taxes. For a 
statement of these frauds see pages 316, 317, United States Census, 1880 

‘The plunder and destruction of the public fundsand property by the negro 
8 and reconstructionists that came into power under the auspices 
of the Federal Government is perhaps without parallel in the history of civ- 
ilized countries. Money was raised by soy and every means found avail- 
able, with reckless disregard to cost and in violation of every principle of 
honesty and justice, not to be expended for legitimate public uses, but squan- 
2 aa embezzled in a manner that defies description and is almost 

c ple. 

This iniquity was accomplished 8 taxation upon onerous assess- 
ments of property, the iesne of bonds, stocks, and certificates in the name of 
the State by the legislature, governors, treasurer, and ers of the house 
of representatives, and financial egents, and by their sale and hypothecation 
at frightful reductions in value; by the payment of account for unnecessary 

blic printing for the enrichment of publishing companies; for bills for 

egisiative service; for wines, groceries, and dry gi these last alone 
amounting to $543,232); by the reproduction and repayment of warrants and 
coupons thad already been paid, but had never been canceled, and even 
b — . ot ch on public account by interpolation and alteration 
00 ete. 
er pespectfully, W. T. C. BATES, State Treasurer. 

Now, this is a long story, Mr. President, and I shall not attempt 
torehearseitin all of its details. Ishallonly attempttojump from 
one mammoth and gigantic steal to another. I will not attempt 
to take them up chronologically. I have not had the time to ar- 
range the data. I will read here, for the benefit of this conven- 
tion, an extract from the report of the investigating committee, 
of which my distinguished colleague, Governor Sheppard, was a 
member, so you may see and learn some of the infamies practiced 
by these legislators and those in control of our affairs, 


The committee says: 


The legislative pay certificate was the fountain head and nursery of man 
of the frauds, forgeries, and perjuries ee in this report. Through th 
source the most nt violations of law were committed, whereby the 
State was annually robbed of amounts ranging from 5 5 to g 000,000, in- 
cluding fraudulent printing certificates, which were collected an divided be- 
tween the offi senators, members of the house, and political rs-on 
of the administration. To perpetuate the power and influence of the Repub- 
lican party it was necessary to have aready and unfailing reservoir of funds. 

No simpler or easier way suggested itself than the issuing of pay certifi- 
cates by the speaker of the house and the president of the senate. Thus it 
became not only possible, but practicable, to perpetuate the numerous frauds 
in the public printing and dig to which we have already referred. In- 
deed, t ra, threw out its hundred heads, encircling 
and * every department of the government, and giving comfort and 

ocal Ow. 


and perjuries necessary to effect the end proposed. It is not surprising that 


as those who led. This immense fund produced and nurtured a bond ring, a 

rinting ring, and this 8 ring—the most popular and at the same 

e most unscrupulous. It is evident from the testimony, thatsuchasource 

of revenue as this was in msable to silence any complaint, and to pacify 

the fears of the timid and the greed of the avaricious whilst the other great 
rings were in successful progress. 

ong the many remarkable and famous leaders in this enterprise, with- 


out at all intending to di the claims of oth our committee must 
mention the names of F. J. M who issued and sold, and John J. Patter- 
son, who became the purchaser. ose two stand out in bold relief, as twin 


ing printing certificates), every dollar of which was a 9 about 


y elected and 

appointed attachés of the general assembly. 

he evidence of more than one witness shows that it was a race between 
the bond ring, composed of a limited number, and the general assembly as to 
who should receive the most of the money raised by taxation and the sale 
of bonds. It was decided that the greatest good could be iting spec b; 
distributing the money to the greatest number, and members of the general 
assembly, therefore, became the beneficiaries. An unlimited number of cer- 
tificates were issued on the written or verbal orders of the presiding officers 
and the chairmen of standing or special committees. 


LEGISLATIVE SUPPLIES. 


Now, sir, I will take up Sho question of supplies furnished the 
legislature. I beg again to read: 


The committee respectfully invite attention to the evidence and vouchers 
submitted with this report, under the head of Lg ae The abuses have 
been so great and of such a palpable nature that the most credulous person 
wouid hardly believe that such frauds should be trated under the forms 
of legislation. History fails to cite an instance which can be com with 


such a carnival of fraud and extravagance as has been held in South Caro- 
lina by and through the purchase of supplies for the members of the general 


assembly. 

Under the head of supplies.“ says Josephus Woodrnff, clerk of the sen- 
ate, was embraced anything that a senator chose to order, These orders 
were generally given through the clerk, and the accounts were rendered 


C. P. Leslie, I believe, was a negro. 

A DELEGATE. No; he was a white man. 

Senator TILLMAN. He was so much the bigger rascal, then. 

Mr. Wıce (a colored delegate). All those you are reading about 
are white men. 

Senator TILLAAN. I will find you plenty of ‘‘nigs” after a 
while, Wigg. [Laughter.] 

The committee further say in their report: 


A room in the State house was fitted up wherein to serve“ wines, liquors, 
eatables, and cigars" to State officials, senators, members of the house, and 
their friends, at all hours of the day and night. Woodruff's evidence is that 
the largest bills were rendered for refreshments, including the best cigars 
and liquors, which were served up in a room adjoining that of the clerk of 
the senate, and kept open at all hours, and was visited daily by State oii 
judges, senators, members of the house, lawyers, editors, newspaper report- 
ers, and citizens generally, irrespective of party, and that they discnssed 
cha oe State and national, in the most agreeable manner over their spark- 

ng glasses. 

Not satisfied with the establishment of a barroom in the capitol. they em- 


o'clock in the morning and kept open until 2 to 4 the next morning; that 
during that time some one was constantly there eating, smoking, or drinking, 
aud that Sunday formed no exception to the rule. 

Now, sir, to show you the rapid development of taste and the 
extravagance of our statesmen of both colors, here is a table of 
contrasts as to what they thought they ought to have in 1869-70, 
and what they considered necessary to their comfort in 1871-72: 


1869-70. 1871-72. 


In 1869-70, $5 clocks satisfied them. 
in 1800 


But in 1872 clocks went up to $000. 

As against $8 cuspidors in 1872. 

As against $200 crimson plush sofas. 

As 2 55 t sponge mattresses and oriental 
pillows. 


As against $60 crimson plush Gothic chairs. 
As against $80 library tables. 
As against $30 hatracks. 


against 
As against $100 wardrobes. 
As against Bony brussels carpeting. 
As against the finest Habana cigars. 
As against champagne. 
As against $600 mirrors. 
As t $600 brocatel curtains, lambre- 


Serre N AEA AS against $80 walnut and gilt cornices. 


Then follow itemized bills of legislative e e ” showing 
everything and anything that merchants anywhere ever bought 
and sold. Well, I reckon that is enough of that; I must move on. 
Iam in so much filth that it is nearly up to my neck, and I do 
not want to get buried in it or tire your patience. 

The next subject I take ap is the public printing. I will give 
you some statistics collected by this committee from the official 
records, showing the amount of printing, the money expended 
for printing during those eight years of negro domination: Ses- 
sions 1868-69, $21,124; 1869-70, $45,000; 1870-71; $152,465; 1871-72, 
$173,000; 1872-78, $450,000. That is the highest point reached. 

Wecome down to the next session, which cost $385,000, and then 
having got broke, having destroyed the credit of the State, having 
exhausted all means of bamboozling and fooling anybody to trust 
them, they got back to $50,000 a year for the last two years they 
were in power, during which period, as the gentleman from Beau- 
fort said, Mr. Cardozo brought in his reform financial measures. 
The aggregate in the eight years is $1,326,589. This committee 
tabulated from the archives of the State the amount expended by 
the State of South Carolina from 1790 to 1868 for public printing, 
and it aggregated only $609,000 for the seventy-eight years, show- 
ing an excess of cost of printing during the eight years of Repub- 
2117 5 over the seventy-eight previous years of 

17,589. 

I told you a moment ago that in 1872-73 the amount expended 
for public ie gine was $450,000. The committee also prepared 
another table of statistics, gathered from official sources by corre- 
spondence, showing the cost of printing for one year in the States 
of Louisiana, North Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Texas, Missouri, Maryland, Virginia, Arkansas, 
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Kentucky. They aggregated $278,241 for their public printing, 


Publie printing—year 1877. 


as follows: 


88888888 
888888838 


13,500. 71 

Leaving a balance against our negro and carpetbag rulers of 
$171,759 necessary to spines few expenses of S 5 printing. 

Now, sirs, how was this brought about? Here is the testimony 

of Josephus Woodruff, clerk of the senate, who, with A. O. Jones, 

clerk of the house, and with Neagle, comptroller-general, were 

copartners in the firm of the Republican Printing Company. 


Woodruff says: 
When it to get appropriations tl we became 
aware of the absolute necessity of paying for the passage, we added the 
te for these © amounts of our accounts in order to save 


ourselves from loss. One-half or more of the total amount of a 
for the Republican Printing Company was paid to State offi 
bers of the general assembly. 


and mem- 


ppropriations paid 
gut of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise a ted. Even then 
it was almost impossible to obtaia payment of — gan 
treasury, On presentation of the claim Mr. 
ee See only party he knew had money. In this way we dis- 
counted our claims, frequently selling them at 25 30 cents on the dollar 
in order to carry on our work, which was very heavy. As an alternative we 
had to take Neagle into 9 
e e eee partnership ment, dated July 1, 1872. between 
Woodruff, Jones, and Neagle, witn: by Le Grande Benedict. When Car- 
dozo took possession of the office of treasurer, I endeavored to perfect the 
same vod ae haere to percentage that I had with Parker. He said that he 
had decided not to pa fpr Deere’ Binh aea ect unless there was a spe: 
cific a tion. That necesita the in . 
ment of our claims before the legislature. An itemized bill was accordingly 
made, VVV TO- 
- 3 $250,000 made for the payment of the claims of the en can 
rinting Company. Governor Moses was paid $20,000 to sign the 


In this connection it pains me to have to read, Mr. President, a 
document to be found in the senate journal, 1873, which is as 


follows: 
BENATE COMMITTEE Rooms, Columbia, S. C., October 30, 1873. 
The OOPER e e the senate, to whom was referred a bill to 
‘or the be ie oa of the expenses of printing, have had 
ern 


of the information that it affordsthe 
record in history. The exa specim: 
work now in pr and, after a patient hearing of the clerks of the two 
3 expense involved, believe the appropriation 
asked for this purpose to be just and reasonable. € 
In regard to the appropriation for the permon; of the printing ot the su- 
preme court decisions, the committee, on reference to chapter page 495, 
vised sta is authorized to 


the of these d ons, no ae 
have been made for the payment of the warrants, thereby rendering further 
1 lative action necessary to authorize 


s claim. 
committee, in justice to the State printers, also leave to state that 
ir work, as shown your commi at heavy sacri- 
fices on account of the State treasurer's ity to meet the former appro- 


priations made a general assembly. Their contract has been faithfully 
observed and their work well and promptly executed. The committee there- 
fore recommend that the bill do 


pass. 
igned *ROBERT SMALLS. Chairman. 
9 e THAD. C. ANDREWS. 
©. D. HAYNE. 
B. F. TTEMORE. 

The same Woodruff testified, and he brought his bank checks, 
and the committee, in searching, went to the bank and found cer- 
tificates of deposit to prove that he had issued checks to bearer 
for the follo amounts paid to senators, beginning with Moses, 
the governor, who was a native South Carolinian, $20,000; then 
to Neagle, who was their partner, $40,000; Melton & Chamberlain, 
$10,000; F. L. Cardozo, $12,500, and, coming on down through a 

- lot of senators, $5,000 each, we find the name of Robert Smalls, 
and so on, aggregating $112,550 that ae paid to that wing or 
branch of the general assembly. A. O. Jones testified that he 
paid the house $55,000; so it seems that the house sold itself dis- 
rl ap f cheap as compared with those that presided at the 
other end of the capitol. 

But listen again. They found that the $250,000, after paying 
out one hundred and eighty-odd thousand of it, would not work, 
would not go around, so they made up a bill of deficiencies, amount- 
ing to $231,000. And W. goes on and says: 


For the payment of this amount certificates of indebtedness, which I have 
Robert Smalls was a member of the constitutional convention then sitting. 


sffacs Toke, an ngntnat tne blater eqypouition of the other rings T ASAIG TALANI 
0 n O N 
the senators and paid them the einer ERNAL ot ee * 
And here follows another list of $5,000, $2,000, and $1,000 down 
to $500 to this same blessed set of statesmen, aggregating $37,200, 
in addition to the $112,000 they had already received. No wonder 
that the printing account was $450,000 that year! I can produce 
the proof, for it is here, the testimony of the cashier of the bank 
as to the deposit of a certain check on a certain day by Robert 
Smalls. Ihave here on my desk his pardon by the governor in 
1879, but it is unnecessary to exhibit it. He disputes and denies 
his guilt. It is natural that he should, These people have forced 
me, by endeavoring to claim that it was white men and not negroes 
who did these wrongs, to unearth these records from onr archives 
and bring them here and let the world know that these men who 
stand here and clamor for justice for their race perpetrated these 
damnable robberies as well as infamies when they were in power, 


PRINTING STEALS AND SMALLS’S CONNECTION WITH THEM. 


There are transactions between Josephus Woodruff and Robert 
Smalls in the matter of public printing. 

One in the fall or the winter of 1870. In connection with this 
we quote from Woodruff's testimony, page 215, Report on Frauds: 


He swears: In the fall or wiuter of 1870 the Carolina Printing Company 
was organized by Messrs, J. W. Denny, R. K. Scott, N. G. Parker, D. H. Cham- 
berlain, J. W. Morris, and L. Cass Carpenter. This company owned the Dail 
Union, of Columbia, and the Charleston Republican. Senator Leslie told Wood. 


y tage of th 
er to carry out the wishes of the friends.“ Mr. 
that pay certificates for vario! i 


specific a tions and payments was i 
E The covtificates were usually combed at the South Carolina Bank and 
Trust Company, of L Maas Governor R. K. Scott, Treasurer 5 


ol the ting y, and sometimes. a ing to the witness, division 
or ‘ifica’ were drawn i deposits in the Carolina National 
Bank and Central National Bank, which checks, he supposes, are still held by 


these banks. The testimony of Woodruff, corroborated by the checks in the 
hands of your committee, ws that the following-named persons received 
the amounts severally annexed to their names er said arrangeménts, 
Here are mentioned the names of twenty-eight senators and 
representatives who received amounts ranging from $50 to $5,000. 
Among them Senator Smalls received two checks, amounting to 


L. N. Zeal who was connected with the South Carolina Bank 
and Trust Company (page 354, A Report on Public Frauds), 
swears: 

I have also examined the following checks, payable to Robert Smalls or 

J. Woodru 


Republican Printing Com „indorsed by Robert Smalls. one bearing this 
Hf UP as to tho oa th of J. C. Raath, esq., cashier.” 
indorsement indicates that it has passed 
No. 19.] COLUMBIA, S. C., April 3, 1871. 
“South Carolina Bank and Trust Company, of Columbia: Pay to Robert 


Smalls or 
“J. WOODRUFF, 
s “For REPUBLICAN PRINTING Co, 
2 dorsed: Pay to the order of J. C. . Nathan Ritter, 
cashier. Robert Smalls. Also the figures 138. 
“No. 4L] COLUMBIA, S. C., July 5, 1571. 
„South Carolina Bank and Trust Co. of Columbia: Pay to R. Smalls or 
order fifty dollars ($50). 
“J. WOODRUFF, 
“For REPUBLICAN PRINTING Co. 
“(Endorsed: Robt. Smalls). 
THE FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR FRAUD. 


The second transaction between Josephus Woodruffand Robert 
Smalls was ining to the appropriation of $250,000 to the Re- 
publican Printing Company. 

The senate committee on printing, of which Robert Smalls was 
chairman, and Thad. C. Andrews, H. J. Maxwell, C. D. Hayne. 
and B. F. Whittemore were members, recommended that “the vill 
do pass.” (Page 263, report on frauds, as quoted above.) 

Josephus Woodruff testified (page 285, report on frauds): 

“T can enumerate but a portion of the amounts paid on the passage of the 
appropriation of 000.” -Ho here mentioned a list of 39 senators and others 
a g sums ranging from $50 to $40,000, among whom is Senator R. Smalls, 


true that additional ap eee of $50,000 for the current printing and 
$50,009 for the permanen: nots play meee that session were made; but theamounts 
were not nor L until the session of 1873-74, 
when tes of indebtedness vable for taxes were ordered to be is- 
sued to the printing company in payment of their claim.“ 
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Now, here is the evidence which fastens the bribery on Smalls: | 1873. Jan. 18. By deposit (No. — (individual 2 .) Said 


t check, referred to above, bears etter * W ‘after the w 
ZEALY’S TESTIMONY. on same line which indicates that the 3 a check; and ts wes 
e e the habit of the officers of the bank when a check was deposited by any per- 
... %%% 
7 Ww 
“ ne “ 8 I have no N that it refers to the check of j Wood. 
No. 17.] COLUMBIA, S. C., January 19, 1878. on the same day Woodruff's account and placed to the 
8 5 Bank and Trust Co. of Columbia: Pay to cash or bearer 5 peon Honorable Robert Smalls.” 
“ . rà “J. WOODRUFF. It has been claimed that as January 19, 1873, was Sunday, there 
Tepak ‘A,’ and r eee ate — ns mae It me evident, however, that this wae spy a 75 — 
reference ournal “A,” books Caro- error likely to be made in any transaction, for the of 
* erk beige date Ih Jantgr i ana | bank show that the money was deposited on January 18. How- 
the necessary amount of funds to the credit of J. Woodruff, was ever, it is conclusive from the testimony of Zealy that Smalls did 
to his account on Saturday, the 18th of January, 1873, Sunday being tho receive the check and that the check was frandulent. 
January, 1873. I also jn individual ledger, page 58, as 3 on 
margin of Journal A, page 437, the same amount it charged to J. Woodruff, LEGISLATIVE EXPENSES. 
and that said check appears by following deposit sli The next thing, after passing from this matter of 1 he 
SOUTH CAROLINA BANK AND Paves Cour mn ANT. s. which fen direct your ane me oer 8 
umbia, anuary committee from record cov egislative 5 
Deposited by Hon. Robert mans. Alnot attempt to tire the patience of this body y by going over the 
I will pick oe items here and there an 


figures; print the whole 
for the information of those who shall read this exposé. The 
a of clerks employed in 1870-71 was 349 (we have been 
ngling here to-day about keeping seven poor little fellows who 
ere to do clerical work); 1872, 176; 1873-74, 126, and oS = 
Plier the list. They had 124 pages one ‘session [la suger], One 
5 every member of the house Saar aoe 144m 
FFT br hen er 
0 expenses during the 0 
was 8822, 000; during the next year, $1,533,574; the next year, 


the 
fotar Salle” e * 855, and the next year, $922,536. ‘The table referred tois as follows: 
t 1, and 
EXHIBIT J. nagre — . ... TO OA SO reso «Seale Seat ede been 0 


Amount 
of pay. 
$556. 00 
703.00 
— EE eo 
600. 00 
oh ee WORE Se) eel 1,622.00 |... Ree pE TE 
. —T—T—W— — SS SSE 


8888888 


Do. 
Democratic administration 


Administration. 


ä 811. 000.00 8103, 000.00 — 888 8143, 537. 00 .... 


3 AA ESEE EREE ee My S 82 608.8 
9 102, 900. 00 173. 000. 00 8 — — 

SURN : . SW öff. 78 
108. 000.00 | 450,000.00 ais 51, 888,00 | 2 

er DEINE EET UREN BOORMAN 908, 855.00 


5 43 
IGT TSOEN 0 A „140. 5⁰ 
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GIGANTIC SWINDLES. 


Now, not satisfied that the taxes were five millions more than 
were necessary, you will recall that the State treasurer spoke of 
the disappearanceof seven millionsof assets belonging to the State, 
being the assets of the bank of the State and the stock of the 
State in differentrailroads which she had lent her credit to. Here 
is what the committee says about it: 

Since the day of the coming of this man to South Carolina there has been 
perpetrated upon the people of the State a series of frauds, great and small, 
many of which have been already made the subject of comment and ali of 
which mark out together an era Sree tg» cape aon for its infamy with 
any history within the period of modern es. In each case the familiar 
footprints of this man are to be seen and measured, and most to be foundin 
the forefront of the mottled army of plunderers, as the years of good steal- 
ing in South Carolina” have come and gone. 

That was one of his bonmots which he got off, I suppose, in the 
statehouse barroom when he remarked that there were “five 
more 1 of good stealing in South Carolina.” This is the only 
record he has left here in the memory of these people. In a gen- 
eral way, if you ever hear his name mentioned, some one | 8 
and says: Oh, yes; John J, Patterson is the one who said that 
there were five more years of good stealing in South Carolina.“ 

The committee says further: 

At that time the State owned large amountsof stock in various railroad 
companies in the State which had been acquired in consideration of public 
bounties conferred upon these corporations, and also other property. of vari- 
ous descriptions which for the moment was not uctiye of income. The 
most ditect method of securing the controlling interest was to peoaus — — 
lation to anthorize the sale of the stock held by the State in the Greenville 
and Columbia Railroad Company, and to this end the act was creatin, 
the sinking-fund commission, composed of Governor Scott, Attorney-Gene 
Chamberlain, Comptroller Neagle, the chairman of the committee on ways 
and means of the house, and the chairman of the committee on finance of the 
senate, and authorizing them to sell all unprotective 2 belonging to 
the State. Ostensibly the purpose of this act was to dispose of the damaged 
granite and marble and other material tying sonna the statehouse grounds. 

The real purpose was consummated 8 e sale of 21,608 shares of stock in 
the Greenville and Columbia Railroad Company—which cost the State $20 


r share, ting $433,960—at $2.75 per share, aggregating $59,989.50 This 
vas yay pee of course, by a Ban! ok of the interest of the State in all omer 
of the letter of the act) was transferred to f 
evidence hereto appended is conclusive that this act was pees by bribery. 
the means for w were furnished by H. H. Kimpton. es was sold 
without advertisement on the day after the bill was passed 
and without any action of the commissioners either authorizing 
limiting the price at which it should be sold, and was paid for by Kimpton’s 
receipt as financial agent in New York for the amount of the bid. No mone 
passed, and the fund transferred to Kimpton's books was “sunk” beyon 
recovery in the devious processes of hypothecation and general bond swin- 


After a be heed of the stock in the company was obtained by this ar- 
5 an ay purchases from yes pariak son the ring thus placed in 
control of its aff: the scheme which was the objective point of the opera- 
tion was Sevens ie lay in the shape of a “bill relai to the Greenville 
and Columbia 1 ep a oe AI by Attorney-General Chamber- 
lain, and on the 17th day of 3 introduced TERAN Hurley, 
one of the ring, for the E of er issue of bonds and them 
avalue in the market. tho fifth section of this act will be found 
of the matter. The State then held a lien for oani agnas her indorse- 
ment one million and a half of teed bonds of this company, so 
that su uent bonds would be of little or no value and could not be sold by 
the ring. By this section the lien was postponed to ds to be issued under 
a second mo thus ena ring 

ty held by the 8 


the market, w. the onl tate 
contingent debt of $1,500,000 fixed upon the State without indemnity. 

Who were the partners in this swindle? ‘‘ The financial board 
was composed of Governor Scott, Treasurer Parker, and Attorney- 
General Chamberlain. Kimpton paid out of the proceeds of the 
sale of State bonds the money for a share and a half for Neagle, 
comptroller-general, who had the general supervision of the 
bonded debt; one share for Crews, who was chairman of the 
committee on railroads in the house; one quarter share for Car- 
dozo, secretary of state, who had the sealing of all the bonds; 
two and a half shares for Waterman, for Governor Scott; one- 
half share for Attorney-General Chamberlain, and two shares for 
Kimpton himself, and one share for Leslie, land commissioner.” 
These are the men who stole all the State’s interest in the Green- 
ville and Columbia Railroad. Then had the legislature, after they 
had gotten control of the railroad, to steal the balance from the 
widows and orphans and other stockholders of the State. They 
ee, power to do these infamies through the members from 

ufort and other negroes, who misrepresented our people in 
those days under bayonet rule and carpetbag government. 
THE IMPEACHMENT SWINDL’ 

The next steal to which I will direct your attention briefly is what 
is called the im hment swindle,” and again John J. Patter- 
son shines out with an immoral preeminence as the prince of 
scoundrels, . 

Again let the investigating committee speak: 

The second noteworthy achievement of John J, Patterson, following that 
connected with the Columbia and Greenville Railroad Company, was in 
quite a different fleld of action. The investigations made into the manage- 
ment of the issuing, sale, and h thecation of State bonds made it plain 
that the financial board, com of Governor Scott, Treasurer Parker, and 
Attorney-General Chamberlain, had fraudulently and illegally issued several 
millions of State bonds, and it was determined to bring these parties to trial 
by impeachment. C. C. Bowen, then a member from leston, on the 18th 
of December, 1871, introduced a resolution to impeach R. K. Scott of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 


With the assistance of 8 
e friends of the measure and by night 
running with the hare and holding with 
n „and Sco! 

alarmed, he en; the services of those worthies to buy up a majority of 
the members of the house, and issued to them for this t 

force” warrants, in blank as to amounts and names of persons to whom pay- 
able, leaving these important matters to be attended to by Patterson. In 
1869 the joint resolution was passed authorizing the governor to employ an 
armed force for the preservation of the the expenses of which were 
to be paid out of any funds in the treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

It was from this convenient fund, then ready to hand, that the warrants 
were drawn—one filled up with the name of John Mooney for $25,545, another 
in the name of John for $10,600, and the third in the name of David 
H. Wilson for $13,500. of these names are fictitious, but were neverthe- 
less indorsed on the warrants. The two first were collected by F. S. Jacobs, 
who was cashier of Hardy Solomon's bank and Patterson’s confidential friend. 
The third order was collected by Hardy Solomon, president of the bank. The 
financial arrangement thus concluded, Patterson and Worthington did their 
work faithfully, and with the money of the State bought for Scott and Par- 
ker immunity for their crimes. 

In the p of this double-dyed villiany it became evident that if an 
adjournment over to the holidays could be effected and the members then 
permitted to return to their homes, where the sentiment of the people was 
unanimous against the thieves, it would require more money to purchase the 
recusant members than the State could afford. - 

Another source of annoyance to the financial ring was the report of the 
—.— investigating committee, which was already printed and ready for de- 

very, and which Hier | established their guilt. ipper had the floor, and 
intended to speak until the hour of adjournment had arrived, and unless he 
could be seated the vote could not be had beforeadjournment. In this emer- 
gency the services of the speaker, F. J. Moses, jr., were secured by the pey- 
ment of a largo sum of money out of the militia fund, whereupon Samuel J. 
Lee, a ready tool of the ring, rose to a question of privilege, upon which 
Moses ruled promptly, and thus removed r from the floor. 

Meantime Governor Scott had issued a proclamation convening the gen- 
eral assembly on the day following the day fixed for adjournment, on the 


s opportuni 
he gave encouragement by day to 
Scott, 


dignified ground that it was “neither decent nor proper, and is injurious to 
the State, for the general 555 adjourn from the 22d of mber. 
1871, to the 5th of Janu; 1872, w. the governor and treasurer are e 


* i 

with high crimes EAA AAEN e high and chivalric tone of these 
Sel ANAT sank TOO thee V..... UPI AA TESE or TEA 
Bent for a week, even for the make of the jo: ous festivity of Ghristoias Ought 
to have redeemed a multitude of sins. Under such threats and persuasions 
and pre trickery further debate was cut off, and the resolution of 
impeachment was defeated by an overwhelming vote—63 to 27. In this con- 
troversy R. B. Elliott bore a prominent part in behalf of the persecuted 
officials, and recei warrants on the ‘‘armed-force fund” to the amount of 
$10,500, which were fully paid to him out of the treasury in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1872. 

And then they go on and show how the warrants were paid. 1 
notice here the name ot W. J. Whipper, another delegate on this 
floor, whose pathetic appeal and eloquent portrayal of the conse- 
quences of our act should we pass the suffrage plan has been sent 
broadcast. Whipper’s name appears in a good light in the im- 
peachment swindle. He was among those who were endeavoring 
to impeach Scott. He was on the floor, and the hour for adjourn- 
ment was fixed by resolution. Speaker Moses took him off the 
floor after he had received $10,000 for doing it. And the negroes 
who had been bribed in the meantime—Patterson got enough of 
them, buying them up cheap, paying the big ones $500 and $300, 
etc., and the small ones a less amount—voted down the impeach- 
ment resolution. 

I am sorry now I have to pay my respects to the gentleman from 
Beaufort in another aspect. I believe, judging from his speech, 
which he made extemporaneously, he is the ablest man of color 1 
have ever met. But the proof lies here, overwhelming and un- 
deniable, that he, too, on divers occasions, was a bribe taker, and 
that, in addition to that, while secretary of the sinking-fund com- 
mission, he perpetrated ascheme to get some of the State’s money. 
He sold State property for $7,000, then he brought a bill for serv- 
ices as attorney for 88,000, pocketed all he had sold the property 
for, and brought the State out in debt to him. [Laughter.] 

Iam sorry to have to bring this fact out on a member of this 
body, but that member stood here as a representative of the negro 
race and threatened us with direful consequences if we 
forward to secure to our posterity immunity from such danger in 
future. Iam forced, in self-defense and as a vindication of our 
action, to bring out the fact that while he was a representative of 
the ple he participated in this wrong and robbery and stealage, 
and he must appear in the eyes of the world as simply wanting a 
possible return of John J. Patterson’s five years more of good 
stealing.” 

TESTIMONY AS TO W. J. WHIPPER'S VARIOUS DEFALCATIONS, 
[Page 188 of Report on Public Frauds.] 
Examination of John B. Dennis, continued: 
ing the contract for furnishing th 


nish the necessary arti: 
mittee rooms. 

the strength of this order witness contracted with M. H. Be: 
city, to furnish the di 


turers, where selections were made. Mr. Berry 
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came within their line. Does not remember the exact 


cu ors, ete. 
ee et Nicol & David- 


ete., that 
amount of their bills, but thinks the three pnw of 
abou 


the house of representatives and committee rooms, and recom- 
t they be paid ninety-two thousand some hundreds of dollars (does 


furni 

mended t 
not recollect the exact amount), and that the account of W. E. Rose for $100 
for board of some of the workmen engaged in 8 down carpets and put - 
ting up chandeliers, etc., be not d. After t came a question as to how 
the ce for payment of the $92,000 should be drawn, Byars being 
afraid if they were drawn to the merchants who furnished the goods that 
they would not indorse and hand over the certificates in excess of the amount 


ne them. 

It was finally decided to draw them all in favor of witness and let him take 
the amounts and hand over to the parties who furnished the goods, und in- 
dorse all of the others and they could be distributed among the friends of 
the $92,000 report. To this witness consented, cena | in that way he could 
provens the payment of all of the certificates except those justly due to par- 

es who had in good faith furnished the goods. This was done; and wit- 
ness went to Governor Scott and told him what he had done, and if he (the 
governor) would now assist in having paid the amount 8 hon- 
estly due to the parties who furnished the goods, the amount being only 
about 840,000, that he (witness) would then go before any court and swear 
that the excess in the is of the members of thel lature was a frand 
and ought not to be paid. Governor Scott said he could do nothing about it. 


The witness testified that among the 40 members amongst whom 
the certificates were divided W. J. Whipper received a certifi- 
cate for himself for $3,000.” (Pages 190, 191, and 192.) 

Later on (page 843) John B. Dennis further testified: 


I think I have mentioned in my previous testimony that the amount of 
pay certificates given to pper was $3,000. I remember distinctly that 
some time afterwards he complained that the warrant was less than he was 
to have received. 


F. E. Wilder, being duly sworn, deposed and said (page 844): 


I reside in Beaufort County, in this State. I was treasurer of that county 
from the early part of 1871 to the ete pore of 1872, and from some time in 
1876 to the ear tof 1877. In the spring of 1872 (I think some time in the 
month of March} I cashed several legislative Bey, certificates for W. J. Whip- 
per, who was member of the general assembly from that county. I donot 
remember how many of them I cashed, but I think the amount was over 


000. 

House certificate, dated March 1, 1872, in favor of Paul Brown, for 81.800, 
for amount of account for legislative expenses; house certificate, dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1872, in favor of Patrick Dunner, for $1,000, for amount of account 
for, legislative expenses; and house certificate, dated March 13, 1872, in favor 
of W. J. Whipper, for $30, for per diem for atte: as a member of the 
house of A Arei p e ye ae fastened ther. the latter, indorsed 

h 29, 1872," bein shown to witness, he says: 
the certificates I have men- 


the State treasury. M 
i 
Whi for this reason, amon, 
I 3 that spring were 8. Bascomb, Nehemiah, and Whipper, 

h Icashed for the first 
Myers's claims were 
mb's claims were two 


“ (Signed) 
THE FURNITURE STEAL. 


John Williams, being duly sworn, deposes on oath as follows: “I acted as 
t-at-arms of the house of representatives while F. J. Moses, jr., and 
S. J. Lee, esqs., were, respectively, speakers of the house. It was partof my 
duty, under a resolution of the house, to p supplies for the house of 
representatives by order of the speaker. 
While Moses was er I purchased some bedroom sets and delivered 
them at the building of Mr. Greenfield, at the corner over Muller's store, and 
Tarnished wast rooms. Two of them were occupied by Gen. W.J. Whipper.“ 


“I know that large quantities of furniture were furnished by Mr. Berry 
each jon; t as soon as general assembly ourned the furniture 
disa; and that I was compelled, under the order of the 8 or 
some committee an. to refurnish all the rooms as soon as the legisla- 
ture met. I was told t it was my business to furnish the rooms; that 
after that I had nothing more to do with themor the furniture in them; con- 
sequently it was, in my opinion, stolen by parties who had charge of it.” 


SINKING FUND FRAUDS. 
The joint investigating committee makes this report pertaining 
to the sory fund commission and frauds therein (page 850, 
Report on Public Frauds); 


J. Whipper, at one time a membe: d tary of this — 
ppe row r and secretary oi remark 


F. E. WILDER.” 


ted 

to his own use. It seems that he was employed by the commission at one 
time to negotiate the sales of some public property He not only negotiated 
proceeds unla 7 and perhaps feloni- 

ously, to his own use, and when pressed for settlemen appears with an ac- 


equnted in ay, 
to $6,517.99, and credits himself 
ugh the evidence shows conclusively 


85 e W i — — as attorney for 80 esl} on. thel ti 
n. W. J. T g Sworn, sa : “During 

terms embracing the sessions of 1870. fand 41-72 Lwas chairman of 2 
comuuittee of ways and means and ex officio a member of the sinking tund 


139 


on of that time, 
fund com- 


5 


tary of the commission for a 
esinking 


commission. I was 


except that they were 


I do not remember what class of bonds they were, 
reconstruction. Theamount of them 


State bonds of ‘one of the issues since 
was 81.500, or about that amount. General Gurney has had them since the 
summer of 1872. They were put up with a number of other collaterals to 
obtain a running loan. I wasthen doing business General Gurney, who 
was my factor at that time. I deem it proper to state that I was at that time 
secretary and also attorney for the commission, both when | received the 
bonds and when I pledged them as collateral. The loans were for me indi- 
vidually. I have not seen General Gurney about the bonds nor endeavored 
to procure them. * * I claim a lance in my favor of $1,638.63, for 
which I hold the bonds above named. I have not with me the itemized par- 
ticulars of gh Peer oe against the commission. I claim nothing as secre’ 

or member, y claim is for actual expenses and as attorney's fees, an 
amounts to $8,156.62," 


W. J. Whipper, in account with sinking fund, State of South Carolina, 
[Furnished the committee by him.] 


Dr. 
1872. 
Jan, Toamount received from city of Charleston, per sale of powder 
magazine, one-third of $7,100 i e 
To amount received from H. Bischoff for lot of land on Line 


$2, 908. 00 


and Meeting streets, Charleston, one-third of $6,875 .........- 2,291. 68 

To amount received from J. 8. Riggs for lot of land on Line 
Street, Ons third oo ene scence in aeewasenese 183. 33 

Mar. To amount received from A. McBee for State works and 
grounds, Greenville, one-third of $2,850..... -....-...........-- 950. 00 

To amount received from Pleasant ton. first installment of 
lease of State road, Green ville 725.00 
6,517.99 

Cr. 


Mar. 


ay cork pest to 
By cash 


1, 638. 63 
Whipper, it will be seen, claims $7,033.33 as attorney's fees in a 
transaction involying only $6,517.99, 


J. L. Neagle, the NN * pak ras 5 of the sinking fund 
commission, swears (page 93 r was authorized, as secretary 
of the sinking fund commission, to sell ‘ene real estate in Charleston. He 
was never employed as attorney for the commission to my knowledge.“ 


I leave it to all disinterested men to judge of Whipper’s guilt or 


innocence. 
THE BLUE RIDGE STEAL. 
There is next the Blue Ridge steal. The State hada morgage 


on the Blue Ridge road, having advanced large sums of mone 


the effort to reach the Northwest by a railroad through the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and held practically the title to the road—that 
is, the State and Charleston 3 e have 84,000,000 —84, 200, 
000, I think - of Blue Ridge scri ued fraudulently, and there is 
a lawsuit now pending in the United States court to force this 
State to pay the Blue Ridge scrip issued by that legislature in de- 
fiance of the law and now held as an obligation byagentleman in 
New York, who claims that it was hypothecated with him as se- 
curity for money, and it seems to me that we are never to be rid 
of the consequences of this misrule. Thepenitentiary down here 
cost $900,000; that is the sum added ther here as the amount 
Ga ole pet during those years of ical government. 

1 pass on, Mr. President, merely mentioning that a large 
sum—about $500,000—was spent for the militia; and you all re- 
member that e Peper dark days of 1872, 1873, and 1874 there 
was hardly a Saturday night of the year that a drumbeat of some 
negro militia company was not in the earshot of each one of you, 
while threats were e by these negro soldiery that they intended 
torise up and exterminate the white men from the face of the earth 
and take this country. 


A PREEMINENT SCOUNDREL. 


I have shown you by the recordsand the report of this committee 
that of all the thieves and scoundrels and villains who fastened 
their fangs upon the throat of this State and sucked its lifeblood 
John J. Patterson must be given preeminence. 

What did Sey for Patterson—these negroes? He bought 
enough of them to send him to the United States Senate as a rep- 
resentative in that august assemblage of this grand old State, to 
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occupy the chair that has been graced by Calhoun and Hayne. 
Here is what the committee says about it: 

In conclusion, the undersigned respectfully report that the election of the 
Hon. J. J. Patterson to the Senate of the United States on December 10, 1872, 
was procured by corruption and Npa 

They would further remark that the legislature of 1872-73 was largely com- 

of new members, and that they were most solemnly pledged toa cor- 
rection of pasta and to the inauguration of real reforms. Some of the 
members may have been unfit for the d of the important duties of 
legislation by reason of ignorance, yet came to Columbia with a desire, in an 
humble way, todo what was right. John J. Patterson oys the unenvi- 
able tion of having beon the first to place before them isoned chal- 
ice of temptation and to corrupt them with its enticin ts. Need we 
wonder that they were intoxicated and fell? Then followed a wild satur- 
nalia of public plunder, the record of which furnishes nothing which is at all 
pleasant to investigate or to perpetuate in history. 

This report is signed by John R. Cochran, chairman, a Repub- 
lican; Henry A. Meetze, of the senate; Gerhard Muller, > 
Sheppard, and S. Dibble, of the house. 

ow, I have alluded to the fact of this villainy, anarchy, mis- 
rule, and robbery, and I can not, in any words I possess, paint it. 
There is no man on this floor living in the country who dared 
3 dark period to leave his fireside without dread that 
when he returned he would find some harm to his family; and he 
dared not go forth without being armed, fearful of robbery. The 
sky was lit almost every night by the glare of burning dwellings 
and ginhouses. Ourcourtsof justice were filled with bribe takers, 
and the judges themselves were not free from bribery. How did 
it come about, and who must bear the blame? Weare told the 
negroes did not do it. Oh. we didu't do it,” they say. [Address- 
ing the negro dele; tes. You blindly followed and obeyed the 
orders of the Freedman's Bureau and the Union League and ig- 
nored the gon of your former masters, who treated you wit 
kindness and furnished you with your daily bread. 

I myself can testify that appeal after appeal was made by me, 
and by almost every white man in this State, with the negroes 
with whom he came in contact on his plantation: ‘‘Stop! come 
back! help us free ourselves from this burden!” But every one 
of you, almost up to 1876, blindly followed wherever these white 
thieves ordered. Was it negro government? The ne 
nished the ballots, and that is what we are dealing with. The 
negroes put the little pieces of paper in the box that gave the com- 
mission to these white scoundrels who were their leaders and the 
men who debauched them; and this must be our justification, our 
vindication, and our excuse to the world that we are met in con- 
vention openly, boldly, without any pretense of secrecy, to an- 
nounce that it is our purpose, as far as we may without coming 
in conflict with the United States Constitution, to put such safe- 
gnards around this ballot in future, to so restrict the suffrage and 
circumscribe it, that this infamy can never come about again. 

The negroes were the tools of design’ 3 white men, I acknowl- 
edge—participators and willing tools. The poor,ignorant cotton- 
field hand, who never rea any. advantage, nor saw anythin: 
except a pistol, blindly followed like sheep wherever their blac 
and white leaders told them to go, voted unanimously every time 
for the Republican ticket during that dark period, and these re- 
sults were achieved solely and wholly by reason of the ballot being 
in the hands of such cattle. Is the danger gone? No. How di 
we recover our liberty? By fraud and violence. We tried to 
overcome the 30,000 majority by honest methods, which was a 
mathematical impossibility. After we had borne these indignities. 
for eight years life became worthless under such conditions, 

Under the leadership and inspiration of Mart Gary, because he 
planned and brought about the straight-out movement of 1876, in 
spite of the low-country aano on this floor against those who 

-opposed 5 7 Chamber orward as a compromise candi- 
date—under his leadership and through his ificent courage 
(for Edgefield alone gave us the excuse to claim the governorship) 
we won the fight. e had a legal right by her majority, but 
then Grant’s angina were here to prop Chamberlain in the gov- 
ernor’s chair. e were held in suspense from the meeting of the 

eral assembly in November until Hayes's title had been settled 

y the electoral commission in March. The whole State was like 

a pore magazine. Thepeople had sworn to have their liberties 
or to die. 

How did we bring it about? Every white nian sunk his per- 
sonal feelings andambitions, The white people of the State, illus- 
trating our glorious motto. Ready with their lives and fortunes,” 
came together as one. By fraud and violence, if you pinaso, we 
threw it off. In 1878 we had to resort to more fraud and violence, 
and so again in 1880. Then the registration law and eight-box 
system was evolved from the superior ee of the white 
man to check and control this surging, muddy stream of ignor- 
ance and to tell it to back, and since then we have carried our 
elections without resort to any illegal methods, simply because 
the whites were united. If we were to remain united it would 
still be desirable that we should guard against the possibility of 
this flood, which is now dammed up, breaking loose, or like the 
viper that is asleep, only to be warmed into life again, and sting 
us whenever some more white rascals, native or foreign, come 
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here and mobilize the ignorant blacks. Therefore the only thing 
we can do as patriots and as statesmen is to take from them every 
ballot that we can under the laws of our National Government. 

I read a moment ago from the report of the committee that good 
government can only rest on intelligence and good morals. I will 
go further and say that good government and the very life of re- 
publics rest on virtue, patriotism, and intelligence. The chief 
amongst the three is intelligence. It has been said, and it must be 
apparent to any one who thinks, that even if we restrict the suf- 
frageas we propona; with 40,000 conservatives and 40,000 reformers, 
div ded and striving for mastery, and 15,000 illiterate white men 
disfranchised, the negroes are still here in sufficient numbers to 
control us. 

Are we so besotted, so forgetful aud oblivious of the record 
which I have just read to you? Have our memories grown so 
callous that we as a white race—kinsmen, brothers, common in- 
heritors of the glorious past and of the freedom transmitted to us 
by our forefathers—have we got to the point where we can not 
unite as brothers, throwing aside the petty bickerings and ani- 
mosities that have been engendered in the last five years, and 
without regard to personal ambition or partisan advantage to 
anybody, can we not provide so that we will not have to appeal 
to these people as arbiters of our fate? Can we not rise to the 
necessities of the occasion and put into this constitution such an 
article in reference to suffrage as will guarantee, as far as the law 
can guarantee, to future generations that they shall have the 
blessings of Anglo-Saxon crvilization and li in this State? 
How pitiable, how puerile, ineffably, unutterably contemptible 
appear the panone ambitions and petty spites of men alongside 
of this grand and glorious purpose! 

Iam sorry that I feel constrained briefly to touch upon this 
matter now from a different standpoint. I shall be as brief as the 
subject will permit. I feel almost willing to stop now and leave 
unuttered any word in answer to what has been said this morn- 
ing, and to leave it to the patriotism and wisdom of this body to 
move forward and not hesitate. We were told something about 
perfect equality of white men; that the poor tenant who has noth- 
ing but his wife and children, who labors for his daily bread from 
year's end to year’s end, gathering no property, is equal to the 
highest man in this State. Igrantit. It has been my cardinal 
doctrine as a public man that all white men, as far as the enjoy- 
mentof the privileges of government and the emoluments of office 
are concerned, should be equal in this State, and that the majority 
alone should govern. But that doctrine can not be brought in 
here as a reason why we must stop and pause and falter in our 
purpose to secure to our posterity good government, unless you 
carry it further; and if you are going to bring in the universal 
brotherhood of man as an argument here, then are not the blacks 
as much entitled to that consideration as anybody? The logical 
conclusion is inevitable. 

On this question of suffrage it is said that some men’s right to 
vote will jeopardized. there was any way under high 
heaven by which we could do more than we have done, in God's 
name I would glory and honor the man, and bow down and sub- 
mit to his leadership, if he would show us. What do they offer 
us? A continuation of the existing conditions and perpetuation 
of frand or fraudulent methods; and the sword of Damocles sus- 
pended over our heads by a single hair swings, and swings, and 
swings; and all that is necessary to bring about chaos is for a 
sufiicient number of white men, actuated by hate, or ambition, 
or from any un otic motive, to climb up and cut it loose, 
mobilize and register the negroes, lead them and give them a free 
vote and a fair count under manhood suffrage. 

Some men have seduced themselves into believing that the best 
white men, the so-called better class, of which we have heard so 
much within the last few years, could form an alliance with this 
black substratum, and that our liberties would not be endangered. 
What folly! The point can not be controverted that whenever 
enough white men go with that class and brigg them forward, the 
so-called best white men may get in office once, twice, or thrice by 
means of the negro majority led by the white minority, but the 
struggle for the control of that vote will just as invariably de- 
bauch, demoralize, and lower and finally corrupt and make rotten 
the public morals as that the sun shines in the heavens. 

The men who sink nearest to their level in social equality, as 
Moses, Chamberlain, and those scoundrels did, can always com- 
mand their support. And you will always be confronted with 
the possibility, the probability, and even the certainty of it com- 
ing to pass at some time, until you shall have reduced their voting 
strength so that there will never be enough of them to do more 
than to puteither one white faction or the other in control of the 
government. And even that, which we can not, help, stands here 
as fixed as the law of the Medes and Persians by the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments—and yet you hesitate to make the evil 
as small as possible and minimize the dauger! 

Allusion been made to the fact that several prominent gen- 
tlemen met in this city to see if there could be any terms of amity, 
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any treaty of peace between the warring factions in this State, and 
the words “ingrate” and “traitor” have been used in connection 
with my name as a participant. 

What was the.condition? The minority faction had opposed 
almost to a man the calling of this constitutional convention. 
Demagogues of a certain stripe had used the newspapers of the 
State to threaten and terrify the poor whites with the possible and 
probable loss of their ballots if the constitutional convention was 
called. Spartanburg, which had never suffered from negro dom- 
ination and which can never suffer in its local affairs from negro 
domination, yoted overwhelmingly against the constitutional con- 
vention. When the fight seemed almost lost and those of us who 
had struggled for ten years or more, in season and out of season, 
Whenever an opportunity offered, to urge upon the people the 
wisdom and necessity for calling a convention and taking care of 
our posterity by limiting the suffrage, when we felt that the fight 
was desperate, in October a meeting was called at Ridgeway. 
The governor and myself and the chairman of the Democratic 
executive committee, who has let his tongue run so loosely, were 
invited and promised to go there and discuss the question. 

The poopie sent us here, and they elected numbers of you with- 
out regard to your factional differences in the past; they sent you 
here as patriots; they have sent you here although you have op- 

sed them in politics, and I thank God for it, because it has been 

emonstrated on this floor that we are all actuated by high and 
noble purposes except where our personal ambitions are concerned, 
and we vote here as free men and equals, at no man’s dictation. 
They say I have been shorn of my strength and my infiuence; 
that I have been measured here by my logic and my capacity to 
argue; that I have been turned down time and time again. I 
thank God that if Ihave it has proved to others here that I am 
no more than anyone else. Iam simply trying to do my duty, and 
will always try to do it asIseeit. Lam not infallible, and do not 
claim to be. While Ihave never claimed that wisdom will die 
with me, I do say that it is my honest purpose and patriotic desire 
to advance the welfare and interest of this Commonwealth with- 
out.regard to anyone who has opposed me in the past, 

It has been charged, directly or indirectly, that the ent 
entered into is still to be carried out, and the evidence is brought 
forward in the matter of the appointments of the committees and 
their chairmen. 

As a matter of fact, which seems to be forgotten, the members 
of the Charleston delegation are representatives of the recalcitrant, 
irreconcilable faction there. Did they not turn Hemphill and 
Barnwell down in their convention and send sfraight-outs square 
from the shoulder like men? Where, then, is the connection, the 
bond of union between those of us on the reform side who partici- 
— in that conference and the representatives from Charleston? 

arnwell could no more control his ope for peace, unity, and 
harmony than I [Tillman]. Mitchell, Barker, Farrow, Bryan, 
and the rest of them came here as the representatives of public 
opinion in Charleston, and they do represent it. They have excited 
no bitterness here. If they have any feeling of resentment they 
have hid it like patriots. 

The gentleman from that city who has been associated with me 
on the committee on suffrage has shown a high patriotic purpose, 
a complete willingness to cooperate in saving the right of suffrage 
for the poor and illiterate white men as far as he could. His con- 
summate legal ability has been of incalculable benefit to the com- 
mittee. He came into the committee possibly with prejudice 
against me. I acknowledge I went in it with prejudice against 
him, because he has been fighting the dispensary. (Laughter. ] 
We have come to know each other better, and I feel warranted in 
saying that we will 275 with the highest mutual respect, if not 
friendship. And so I trust it will be with all of us. e will re- 
turn to our homes with a higher purpose and a broader view, and 
if we must differ we will differ like decent white men, and go into 
the forum of reason and try to convince our constituents as to 
Which man is right, and when the voters have spoken at the Dem- 
ocratic primary, as white men, we will present a united front to 
the remnant of the black cohorts whom we have come here to 
reduce and paralyze. 

We have been told had we dared hint to the people that it was 
our purpose to incorporate an educational qualification in this 
constitution we would not have been sent hero; that we would 
have been run off the stump. I spoke at Edgefield, Barnwell, and 
elsewhere. I concealed nothing. How do you propose to get 
around the Chinese wall, the impassable bulwark which the fif- 
teenth amendment throws around the negroes, except by an edu- 
cational or property qualification. 

The desire has been on the part of the gentleman from Laurens 
to perpetuate the understanding clause, keep up the present sys- 
tem, the eight-box law, the registration law, and all. You can 
not do it, gentlemen, The pope do not want it any longer; they 
are tired and sick of it unto death. With existing conditions there 


is nothing left; no man’s ingenuity can contrive or conceive of 


anything to do except to put an educational or property qualifi- 


cation, or both. The property qualification straight would dis- 
franchise 30,000 le, white men, who own nothing in their 
own names, and it is contrary to all my ideas of principle, fair- 
ness, and right, because some of these very men are the most in- 
telligent of our citizens. I said last night that the chalice was 
poisoned. Some have said there is a fraud in this understanding 
clause. Some poisons in small doses are very salutary and valu- 
able medicines. If you put itin here thata man mustunderstand, 
and you vest the right to judge whether he understands in an of- 
ficer, it is a constitutional act. That officer is responsible to his 
conscience and his God—he is responsible to nobody else. There 
is no particle of fraud or illegalityinit. It is just simply show- 
ing parHality; perhaps [laughter], or discriminating. 
ow, to return to the gentleman from Laurens. If you look 
down the vista or the pathway which he asks you to take, you 
see no signs of light or rays of hope. You see nothing there but 
the dire alternative that some time in the near future we shall 
have white men struggling to get possession of the negro vote and 
a continuation of the present iniquitous system, I desire to say 
this for the benefit of his constituents more than his. Let this 
convention reject our scheme or modify it or not, it is written as 
we want it Seng We are responsible for it, all except Mr. 
Henry, who disclaimed any paternity of the educational and 
property qualification, and I am ready to rise or fall by it and to 
meet the gentleman in Laurens or Spartanburg or any other 
county in this State and show to the peonio that I have not be- 
trayed them, that I have not broken any pledges, that Iam notan 
ingrate, that I am not a traitor, that I have acted as their best 
friend, and have stood squarely by all the pledges I ever made 
and have endeavored to rise to the height of astatesman. I will 
go to Spartanburg, where the 2,000 majority on the other side is. 
am not afraid to meet him anywhere, because right is right and 
truth is truth, and with these two bucklers I am ready to face any 
man that God ever made where my public acts or my private life 
are brought in question. 

The bugaboo of possible injunction against the understanding 
clause is 8 in here to throw discord among us and to terrify 
timid men. ell, now, any lawyer, the merest tyro in the pro- 
fession, who knows anything abont it, knows that no one can go 
into court and get an injunction unless he alleges personal damage 
or wrong, and the man would go there under this law simply to 
get his own rights, and not to keep other 155 85 from being regis- 
tered, and the court, if the question was brought up, might ask 
what harm had come to him by refusal to register under the un- 
derstanding clause, and the court might say it was unconstitu- 
tional, but it would go from one court to another, and by the 
time it was decided, as Mr. Bryan has said, we would be on firm 
ground with the educational qualification pure and simple, and 
our suffrage plan would be based on a rock. 

A few more words, Mr. President, and I will conclude. I be- 
lieve this is about the longest h I ever made in my life. I 
shall briefly discuss the resolution of the tleman from Marl- 
boro as to striking out the money clause—the $300 clause. Now, 
he said that to allow one illiterate who had $300 to register and 
vote and to prohibit another illiterate who did not have $300 was 
an unjustdiscrimination. Mr. President, the millennium has not 
yet come, and I am afraid it will not come in this day and genera- 
tion, if ever. Perfect equality before the law in taxation or any- 
thing else is an say poom Pilky: That theory is in our law and in 
our Constitution, but it has never been put in practice in any 
court in any county in this State. I would like to ask him, as he 
pleads so strenuously against the injustice of having one illiterate 
with property to register and another not, why did he forget to 
mention the injustice of allowing a man who is educated to regis- 
ter and the man who is not to register? You did not say poy eens 
about it; you took mighty good pains to leave it untouched. 

Mr. Rods. I will answer the question. I reco; e as fair 
and right the principle that an intelligent ballot is the safeguard 
of any community; ut I can see no reason, and yon can show no 
reason, why two illiterate men, both standing on equality in every 
other respect, one should be given this privilege over the other 
simply because of the fact that he has a few dollars. 

Senator TILLMAN, The very fact that he has a few dollars is a 
sufficient reason of itself to show that he is probably a better citi- 
zen, is more industrious, th has accumulated something on 
which to pay taxes; and taxes without representation is repugnant 
to American liberty, By means of the $300 clause you simply 
reach out and take in some more white men and a few more col- 
ored men. 

I can not see for the life of me why we should not go forward 
and not pander and cringe before people who do not understand 
that this does not restrict one single ballot—only gives it to a few 
more. That is the whole subject in a nutshell. If there is in- 
equality in giving a man of property the ballot and prohibiting 
another who has none from voting, there is inequality in giving 
it to a man who can read and write fairly but has not got as much 
intelligence as his neighbor who can not, There are men in my 
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neighborhood who came out of the war penniless who can not 
read and write because they never had the opportunity of going 


to school, yet they are good citizens and have accumulated prop- 
erty, are well to do, sending their children to school, but if they 
should not be able to read and write, under your restrictive pur- 
pose, if this convention should yield to you, they and similar men 
will be barred in the future from voting. i 

So far as I am concerned, and so far as the committee is con- 
cerned, we knew this thing would create a howl among a certain 
class. But what is the use to pander to the notions of these peo- 
ple? We are told it would be said: Here is John Smith” (for in- 
stance), “a negro with $300, who can vote, and you can not be- 
cause you have not got $300, and Ben TILLMAN, who was on the 
committee on suffrage, did it for you.” I am ready to take the 
consequences. The convention can vote it down if they please, 
but I will never deny anywhere my connection with it, and Iam 
ready to go to the people on it. 

Nore.—The disclosures of the corruption and malfeasance in 
office on the part of the Republican officeholders, of which only a 
very small part is given in this speech, necessitated indictments 
in the State courts against almost every State and county officer in 
the State. On the other hand, the action of the white men who 
had participated in the Hamburg and Ellenton riots had resulted 
in the indictments in the United States court for intimidation, 
murder, etc., of probably 500 citizens. After one or two post- 
ponements in both courts, an agreement was reached in Washing- 
ton by which indictments against all parties in both courts were 
nolle prossed, thus settling the matter of punishment by turning 
every body loose. ] 


Late Representative Sydney P. Epes. 


REMARKS 
HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 24, 1900. ` 


under consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now ded that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SYDNEY P. EPES, late 
a member of the House of Representatives from the State of Virginia. 

* Resolved, That as a further mark of respect tothe memory of the d 
and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distingu. public servant, 
the House, at the conclusion of these memorial p: shall stand ad- 


Orat oed, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed tosend a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased 

Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Early in his Congressional career I became ac- 
quainted with SYDNEY P. Epes; and I was a member of the com- 
mittee which attended his remains on the sad journey back to his 
Virginia home, where we laid away all that was mortal of him, 
for its long rest, in a modest graveyard in the shadow of the 

ines. I was not as close to him as some other friends were, but 
3 him well enough to esteem him living and to remember 
him most kindly now that he has gone to that 

Undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveler returns. 

The sudden taking off of this young man in his prime must re- 
mind us forcibly of the uncertainty of life and the certainty of 
death. With him death did not lay siege to the citadel of life 
and approach slowly through the years, undermining one defense 
after another, and finally, in the winter of , take the ruin 
which none remained to defend and which had sunk into sucha 
state of decay that nothing was left to be defended. In this case 
the assault was sudden, unexpected, irresistible. In the flush and 
bloom of health, in the sunny hour of the approaching noontide, 
when the sky was cloudless and the air resonant with hope, and 
the landscape bright with promise, the end came almost before 
the note of alarm could be sounded.. In the shock of the sudden 
affliction, however, we are not without the comfort of beholding 
our friend, on the canvas of memory, in the cheerful garb of the 
young instead of the somber vestments of decrepitude. 

Our departed friend may italy. po be spoken of as a Vir- 
ginia gentleman, A Virginia gentleman! What a proud title of 
nobility. How much does it imply? Gentleness, courtesy, and 
hospitality blended with courage as daring and fortitude as 
abiding as flesh and blood, dominated by soul, ever knew. ae 
have conferred titles of nobility, and vanity has paraded itse 
under their insignia; but such nobility as is the birthright of the 
Me cg gentleman emanates from a higher source than any 
earthly throne. 

e pon oseas that is for the lowly as well and as fullas for the 
avored; the hospitality that is as natural as the balm of 


The House havin 


Th 
most 


May and as genial as the sunshine to the opening flower; the 
courage that laughs in the blaze of the cannon and flinches not 
from the bayonet; the fortitude which adversity can not daunt or 
defeat dim—these great things are embedded by the Creator in the 


Virginia tleman beyond the Poras I verily believe, of even 
death to destroy. And our friend that has left us was a Virginia 
gentleman, 


A pathetic incident came to our notice when we were on the 
sad mission of the funeral party—the very day that we buried the 
dead man was the day that he had expected to pass with his family 
in their quiet home. Instead of the fond husband hastening home 
to the loving wife, we bore a corpse to the desolate hearthstone of 
the stricken widow. The little children who waited in the happy 
hopefulness of young hearts for the kisses of the returning father 
dropped their orphans’ tears into the new-made grave of the 
father whose li d the death seal upon them. 

Lovabie and loved while living, we leave thee, dead friend, re- 
turning to our duties the duties that rest upon the living. Thy 
work is done. And in the soil of old Virginia, so rich in the mold 


‘of statesmen and patriots and heroes, in the long, dreamless sleep 


into which all some time must sink, reposes the body of another 
Virginia gentleman, whose memory we fondly cheri 


Puerto Rico Tariff, 


SPEECH 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 28, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before the commencement of the Spanish- 
American war, under principles recognized by all nations as to 
the ownership of the territory over which they exercised national 
sovereignty, the Spanish Crown exercised exclusive sovereignty 
over the island of Puerto Rico. 

5 thus possessed of the Ena title to the island, Spain had 
the right to cede it to us, and the United States possessed an equal 
right to acquire the title to the island, ially when it was done 
with the consent of the inhabitants of the island, 

The treaty of Paris was the contract by which the two na- 
tions respectively passed and acquired the title to the island, and 
there can be no question that from the moment the treaty was 
formally ratified by the two 1 pomers the complete sovy- 
ereignty of all the land in the island of Puerto Rico was vested in 
the Government of the United States, as much so as we have pos- 
sessed the sovereign title to Alaska for a third of a century; and 
the inhabitants (except those who desired to retain their allegiance 
to the Spanish Crown under one clause of the treaty) became cit- 
izens of the United States. The ninth article of the treaty declares 
that the S h-born residents of the ceded islands who shall not 
elect to retain their old allegiance within a given time shall be 
deemed to have adopted the nationality of the territory in which 
they may reside.” 

Puerto Rico no government except fhat which we 
prescribe for it, and has no position in the house of nations except 
through the sovereignty of the United States. Then, of neces- 
sity, the nationality of the territory” of Puerto Rico must be 
of the United States, and the inhabitants must be subject to the 
sovereign powers of our Government as against all other govern- 
ments and therefore citizens of this country. 

As to whether their rights and privileges as citizens are in any 
way different from that of the people of the several States I pro- 
pose hereafter to discuss. 

It must be remembered that the sovereign proprietorship of 
Alaska, the Indian Territory, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico are absolutely identical. This being 
true, the ultimate destiny of government, whether they will ulti- 
mately become States in the Union or not, is merely conditional 
upon the accidental results of Congressional legislation, and can 
not affect the sovereign proprietorship or the present status of 
their inhabitants. 

The President of the United States has evinced a great anxiety 
to rule the people of Puerto Rico without constitutional restric- 
tions, and the leaders of the Republican party have advanced in- 
genious arguments to prove that the Constitution is as foreign to 
this island as it was before the sovereign title to it was ceded to 
the United States by Spain. Their arguments show an anxiety 
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to meet certain political conditions, rather than a determined 
purpose to now solye these constitutional questions from the 
standpoint from which they must ultimately be decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

he most fallacious of these arguments is that which contends 
that rights granted to the citizens by the Constitution are not 
effective until Congress has by express legisiation carried the Con- 
stitution into the new territory. This is probably due to the fact 
that heretofore Congress, as a matter of precaution in acts organ- 
izing new territory, has prescribed that they should be governed 
under constitutional restrictions. 

It can not be denied that what Congress has the power to enact 
it has the power to repeal. Yet who will contend that Congress 
has the power to withdraw the protection of the Constitution 
from Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, or Alaska? 

Indeed, in the case of Thompson vs. Utah (170 U. S., 343) the 
Supreme Court has declared that the right of trial by jury in that 
Territory was established by the Constitution, and not carried 
there by act of Congress. : 

Again, it is contended that a treaty provision is a law unto 
itself, and fixes the status of the new territory acquired and of its 
inhabitants; but the Supreme Court of the United States has dis- 
posed of this contention, in the case of Fing Yue Ting vs. United 
States (149 U. S., 698) and United States vs. Old Settlers (148 U. S., 
427), in which it was held that if Congress passes a law inconsist- 
ent with a treaty pledge the law will be enforced and not the treaty. 

In the case of the Cherokee Tobacco (11 Wallace, 616-620) the 
Supreme Court said, It need hardly be said that a treaty can not 
change the Constitution or be held valid if in violation of that 
instrument, This results from the nature and fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government;” and in Thomas vs. Gray (169 U. S., 
264) the same court held that treaties are subordinate to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

By some it is contended that the law of the Constitution does 
not extend beyond the States in the Union, but in the case of 
Callars vs. Wilson (127 U. S., 540) the Supreme Court held the 
contrary doctrine. 

In the cases of Loughborough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton, 317), Scott 
vs. Sandford (19 Howard, 393), Banks vs. County of Yankton (101 
U. S., 129), Mormon Church vs. United States (136 U. S., 1-67), 
Slanghterhouse Cases (16 Wallace, 36-72), McAllister vs. United 
States (141 U. S., 174-188), Murphy vs. Ramsey (114 U. S., 15-44), 
and Capital Traction Company vs. Hof (174 U. S., 1) the Supreme 
Court have ized the doctrines that the Constitution extends 
beyond the several States in the Union. 

t can not be disputed that the Constitution contains some 
clauses which expressly or by implication relate solely to the 
States, but unquestionably the rights guaranteed to the individual 
citizen by the Constitution are operative wherever the sovereign 
power of the United States exists, be it in Virginia, Arizona, 
Alaska, Ohio, or Puerto Rico. 

We now come directly to the constitutional questions raised in 
the bill before the House. Under its provisions a tariff duty of 
15 per cent of the existing law is imposed on goods and merchan- 
dise brought from Puerto Rico into the Territorial limits of the 
United States as they existed before the Spanish war, and a like 
duty on goods and merchandise carried from this country into 
Puerto Rico, 

Heretofore Congress has never attempted to impose new or ex- 
traordinary duties in new territory, but has contented itself by 
extending the existing tariff laws to the new territory. But the 
present Administration contends that the constitutional provision 
that “ali duties, imports, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States” does not apply to Puerto Rico, and has, in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, and without warrant of law, by an 
arbitrary act, maintained a war tariff in the islands, and now 
Congress is expected to follow the unwarranted precedent set by 
the President. The Secretary of War, in his last report to Con- 
gress, goes so far as to say: 

Theprovision of the Constitution, prescribing uniformity of duties through- 
out the United States was not meant for them— 

The Puerto Ricans— 


but was a provision of expediency 8 adapted to conditions existing in 
the Uni States upon the continent of North America. 


The able lawyer who made this statement overlooks the fact 
that the provision of the Constitution I have last quoted is a 
aranty to the individual citizen, a limitation of the power for 
is benefit; and as the power of taxation is an express grant to 
the Federal Government, I can not conceive how it is possible to 
extend the power, expressly derived under the Constitution, to 
Puerto Rico unless the limitations on the power goes with it. 
Unless it is contended that the island of Puerto Rico, though 
subject to the sovereignty of this Government, is not a part of 
the United States as defined by the Constitution, to reach such 
a conclusion the decision of the Supreme Court in Loughborough 
vs. Blake (5 Wheaton, 317-319) must be ignored, when the court 
says: 
Our t Republic, which is composed of States an 
District of C Columbia or the territory Treat of the Missen D 


the United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania; and it is not less necessary. 
impesition at 


on the principles of our Constitution, that uniformity in the im 
imposts, duties, and excises should be observed in the one than in the other. 


This decision was rendered by Chief Justice Marshall, the ex- 
pounder of the Constitution, and will provenly be considered by 
the great tribunal that must ultimately try this case as of more 


weight than the opinion of the Secretary of War; and in the case 


of Cross vs. Harrison (16 Howard, 164-199) the Supreme Court 
held in the case of California, but then ceded to this Government 
by Mexico, and at that time occupying the identical position that 
Puerto Rico does now, that no import duties could be levied in 
California on articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
United States, as no such duties can beim din any other part 
of the United States on the production of California. 

But it is useless to further argue the law of the case; ‘‘none are 
so blind as those who will not see,” and those who believe with 
me, that the guaranteed rights of the individual citizens in the 
Constitution are the greatest protection the common citizen has 
as against the overthrow of his rights and liberties by the concen- 
tration of power and wealth, will stand with the interpretation of 
the Constitution as given by the great judges who have adorned 
the Supreme Court bench, and will not become followers of the 
new school that can assert in December that ‘tour plain duty is to 
abolish all custom tariffs between the United States and Puerto 
Rico, and give her products free access to our markets,” as did the 
President, andin February declare that the Puerto Ricans had no 
rights that we were required to respect. 

I have always recognized the Republican party as an oppor- 
tunist party, ready at all times to abandon any position if it con- 
ceived that party advan could be derived from the change; 
but never, in the wildest flights of my imagination, did I ever 
imagine that the Republican party would dare to openly declare 
that for the purpose of victory and spoils they were willing to 
abandon therights guaranteed tothe people under the Constitution, 

On yesterday the able and eloquent gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DOLLIVER] apesta to the Republican members of the House to 
support this bill, not for constitutional reasons, not for a protect- 
ive tariff, not for principle, but to save the Republican party. To 
save it from what? Not from the anger of an outraged constitu- 
ency, for the masses of the people are against this bill. To save 
you from whom, then? I know of none others for you to fear un- 
less it be the anger of the subsidized interests who furnish the 
money for Republican campaigns. x 

But I for one believe the cause of suffering, starving Puerto 
Rico is just and right. I believe that you are attempting to place 
upon these poor conquered people an unjust burden of taxation; 
and when the case goes to trial before the bar of the public opin- 
ion in the next election, they will repudiate your party and drive 
you from power. {Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


Conferring Jurisdiction on Paci Court of Claims in Certain 
ses. 


SPEECH 
HON. T. M. MAHON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 30, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R. 909) conferring on the Court of Claims jurisdiction with 
$ respect to certain claims. 
Mr. MAHON said: 
HISTORY OF ‘THE CASE. 


By this bill it is intended to provide for the payment of losses 
resulting mainly from three hostile expeditions that were made 
into Pennsylvania during the late civil war. The losses occurred 
in the counties of Adams, Bedford, Franklin, Fulton, Somerset, 
York, Cumberland, and Perry, all lying immediately along the 
southern border of Pennsylvania, excepting Cumberland and 
Perry, which adjoin Franklin and Adams to the north. 

By the chance of their location these border counties were the 
territory in the North over which our State authorities believed 
contending armies would march and pillage. Thus realizing that 
the southern border of the State would be very much exposed 
daring the war of secession, and that the Southern armies wonld 
invade the State if no troops were put upon the border to prevent 
invasion, early steps were taken by the governor and legislature 
to protect it. 

now inyite your attention to the special sacrifices made by 
Pennsylvania, in view of her exposed condition and anticipated 
invasion of her territory, and the appropriation by the Federal 
Government of the means of defense she had collected. 

Shortly after the war of secession broke out, Governor Curtin, 
under the authority of the State of Pennsylvania, organized this 
body, spoken of as the Pennsylvania Reserves. This was done 
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under an act of assembly entitled “An act to create a loan to pro- 
vide for arming the State,” approved 1861, which provided for the 


loan of $3,000,000 to defray the expenses of organizing, arming, 
equipping, transferring, and supporting the military forces of 
this State now or hereafter to be called into the service in aid of 
the government of this State or of the United States.” 

It was provided by this act that the commander in chief, who 
was the governor, in connection with the officers composing the 
grand s of the militia, were authorized to organize a mihtary 
corps, to be called the Reserve Volunteer Corps of the Common- 
wealth, to be composed of thirteen regiments of infantry, one regi- 
ment of cavalry, and one regiment of light artillery; these regi- 
ments to be organized, armed, equipped, clothed, disciplined, gov- 
erned, and officered as similar troops in the service of the United 
States, and to be enlisted in the service of the State for a period 
not exceeding three years, or for the war. unless discharged, and 
were liable to be called into the service of the State at such times 
as the commander in chief might deem their services necessary 
for the purpose of . or to repel invasions, 
with the further visions that they were liable to be mustered 
into the service of the United States, as of course they were upon 
a requisition by the General Government, whether so expressed 
in the act or not, 

Further pe were contained in the said act for the estab- 
lishment of camps of instruction, and for the pay and rations of 
the said corps under the State authority. 

Under that act the Pennsylvania Reserves were organized; the 
were put into ee of instruction, and they constituted a stand- 
ing army reasonably sufficient for the defense of the State against 
such raids and invasions of the enemy as then seemed likely to 
occur. 

This corps, as provided in theact, was composed of 13 regiments 
of infantry, 1 regiment of cavalry, and 1 regiment of light artil- 
1175 They were fully armed, equipped, and o rad hs 
vided by the act. They were among the best soldiers raised by 
the State, and at the time they were suddenly called into the serv- 
ice of the Governinent were in a high state of discipline and effi- 
ciency. Their splendid history justified the expectations had as 
to their ability to defend the State against anticipated invasion. 

„While the State was congratulating itself upon the possession 
of this splendid corps as an adequate defense, they were suddenly 
called into the service of the United States Government, as the 
were liable to be from our constitutional relations to the United 
States Government, and the State was strip of the ial de- 
fense which she had as wisely provided and upon which she had 
so hopefully begun to rely. Disasters , however, had crowded 

ck upon the national arms and the necessities of the General 
Government were im tive.” 

Again, in 1862, when General Lee first invaded Pennsylvania, 
during what was known as the Antietam campaign, we organized 
twenty-seven or 3 regiments of militia, with the ex- 

ress understanding that they were not to be marched beyond the 
tate line, and that they were organized for the defense of the 
State. The National Government called upon us for these, and 
they were turned over and marched under the direction of United 
States officers. They were taken beyond the borders of the State. 

At this time the southern counties were entirely at the mercy of 
General Stuart's troops. And when he found that the General 
Government had removed all the troops raised for the defense of 
the border counties out of the State to defend the capital of the 
nation, General Stuart, with about 2,000 cavalry and 500 wagons, 
crossed the Potomac, entered the counties of Adams and Frank- 
lin, which lie close to the southern border of the State of Pennsyl- 
N15 be took away from the people property amounting to 
$177,011.68, 

The messages of Governor Curtin to the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania during the war will give; more clearly than any recital of 
my own, the principal facts attending the several invasions of our 
State, and as they are in the shape of official communications at 
times when the occurrences were fresh and vivid in all minds, 
they may be relied on as historically accurate. Stuart’s raid is 
thus mentioned and detailed in Governor Curtin’s message of Jan- 
uary 7, 1863 (Ex. Doc. of 1862, page 8): 

In October last a body of rebel cavairy with a battery of artillery sud- 
denly crossed the Potomac, and made their way as far as Chambersburg, 

lundering what they found of supplies useful to them and committing other 
oP redations. They went out of the State by crossing the South Mountain, 

thus reachin, e Potomac below Har 
The troops in the field were not pre at the moment to punish this at- 
tempt on her soil, and it is to be much regretted that efficient measures could 
not have been taken by the Army to capture the rebelson their return to the 
Po „ Immediately after I received notice that this force had cr 
the line of the State id called into service the Anderson Cavalry, then en- 
camped at Carlisle, and two companies of regulars at the barracks at that 
place. These 8 were pushed forward in the direetion of Chambersburg 
and South Moun 5 

The cavalry at Camp Curtin, consisting of one full and two imperfect regi- 


ments, were armed asinfantry, and, together with two companies of infant 
and py Bye tle of volunteer light artillery, of Harrisburg, were held in renal: 


an rs Ferry. 


ness to go forward, when or-General Wool arrived and assu: the com- 
. He had previously ordered part of his command 
Baltimore and marched the troops to Gettysburg. 


The rebels marched with so much celerity that they did not encounter 


any of the forces of General Wool and escaped from the State. I recommend 
that application be made to Con for an appropriation to compensate our 
citizens for the damages which they suffered by the raid. 


In May, 1863, the State authorities believed, from information 
received, that General Lee intended toinvadethe State. In June, 
1863, General Lee and his army invaded the State. We had again 
organized 25 regiments, or about 31,000 men, for the defense of the 
border, and again they were, by direction of the War Department, 
turned over to the United States. General Jenkins’s cavalry raided 
the border counties just before the battle of Gettysburg in July, 
1863, and small bodies of troops, leaving the main army, took every- 
thing in the shape of property they could find and carried it away 
to the main army, causing a loss to my people of $1,648,118.22. 

Again, in 1864, the State raised seven regiments for service In 
the State in defending the border. You will remember that about 
this time one of the divisions of General Early came within the 
suburbs of Washington and a skirmish took place within the limits 
of the national capital. The seven regiments were taken to Wash- 
ington City to save it from the hands of the invaders. They were 
taken from the State in the latter part of July, 1864, the last regi- 
ment leaving on the 28th day of July. At this same time the bor- 
der counties were threatened with anotherraid. OnJuly 21,1864, 
Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, and Governor Bradford, of 
Maryland, addressed this joint message to the President: 

To His Excellency ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
° President of the United States: 


The repeated raids across the Potomac River made by ons of the rebel 
army, and the extent of the W Ae y have su ed so frequently in 
inflicting, have most knit gor J ‘ected the people of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania in the neighborhood of that river, and many of them, it is believed, 
as the only security against such losses in the future are seriously consider- 
ing yo propriety of abandoning their present homes and seeking safety at 


e No: 

It seems to us that not merely in this sectional aspect of the case, but inits 
national relations, the security of this border line between the loyal and re- 
bellious States is an object justifying and requiring a di tion of a por- 
tion of the national force, with an view toit defense. The Potomac 
River can only be crossed, in its ord: state of water, at some five or six 
fords, and we propose to enlist from our respective States a volunteer force 
that shall be sufficient, with the aid of the fortifications which the foree itself 


can speedily construct, to effectuall them all. Weask of the Gov- 
ernment that the recruits so be credited to the quotas of our 
several States on the call last made, and be armed, equipped, and supplied as 
other volunteers in the service. 


We are aware that, as a general rule, well-founded objections exist to the 


enlistment of a force to be exclusively used for home or local defense; but 
such a service as we now suggest as an exceptional case, and the 
complete protection of this part of our frontier as of admitted national im- 


rtance, 

Soon after the outbreak of this rebellion the importance of a special de- 
fense of the region borde: on the upper Potomac was recognized by the 
Government, and the Hon. ut of Maryland, was authorized by 
it to raise regiments, with a view to the protection of the counties on 
either side of that river. These regiments were raised, but the subsequent 
exigencies of the service required their employment elsewhere, and the 
therefore afford at present no security to that region beyon 
other troops in the service. 

The necessity, as we think, of some peculiar provision has now become so 
obvious that we would with t respect, but most earnestly, urge upon your 
excellency the expediency of acceding to the suggestions we have made, and 
we mn ä set r ae the forces required, and we have no 
dou y W. promptly proc: . 

A. W. BRADFORD. 


A. G. CURTIN. 


Mark you, this letter was sent on July 21, 1864. The last of the 
seven regiments were taken away on the 29th of July, 1864, eight 
days after the President had received the letter. On the 30th of 
July , 1864, no reply had been received. McCausland’s raid was 
imminent; his troopers were swinging toward the Cumberland 
Valley; the President and the Secretary of War were appealed to to 

rotect our people, who had already, from 1862 to 1864, been plun- 
ered of their property, their business destroyed and paralyzed. 

What little they had left they nopea to retain by the strongarm 
of the Government protecting it. But the Secretary of War said 
no; that it was the policy of the Government to draw the enemy 
from the capital of the nation, as well as their base of supplies, 
into our region, and that our portion of the State was to be left 
unprotected for strategic reasons and in order to draw the enemy 
there. 

The State of Pennsylvania responded to every call of the Gov- 
ernment for the common defense, Her quota of troops was never 
unfilled. 

Let me here say that the great State we represent, thus exposed 
to the repeated incursions of an active and adventurous enemy, 
through the valleys which open passageway into our borders, and 
thus stripped of her resources and her defense, contributed to the 
armies of the Union in 1861 130,994 men; in 1862, 71,100; in 1863, 
43,040; in 1864, 91,704, and in 1865, 25,840, making a total, exclu- 
sive of militia and recruits for the Navy, of 362,284—more than a 
third of a million of men. 

There was no duty she did not perform in common with her 
sister nonseceding States for the maintenance of the authority of 
the Federal Government. But she was situated on the border, 


and in addition to ding as above stated, and notwithstand- 
ing that she had the ae 


ht to expect that the Government would 
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nt the enemy from entering upon her territory, she organ- 
zed in addition militia of her own to repel any attempted inva- 
sion. She took every precaution against such a These 
forces were ized, drilled, armed, and equipped at the expense 
of the State, and stationed to protect a the very invasion 
and injuries for which she now presents claim. 

But there was imminent danger to the entire country of incal- 
culably greater loss, The capital of the nation was threatened. 
Its vast property interests at the seat of Government, its Treas- 
ury, its archives, its very existence as a Government—ail were in 
the greatest peril, and in this crisis, under the Constitution, the 
President called this force, organized to protect the State, to the 
higher duty of protecting the nation. The call was nded to 
by the withdrawal of said reserved militia raised by the State, and 
that withdrawal left the State defenseless and injury followed. 

On July 80, 1864, the day after the last State troops were sent 
to Washington, the city of Chambersburg was invested about 6 
o'clock in the morning by the whole command of McCansland 
and Johnson. I quote the following. from Governor Curtin’s 
message, August $, 1864: 

At 7 o'clock a. m., six companies of dismounted men, commanded by Sully, 
entered the town, followed by mounted men under Gilmore. The aes k 
force was in line of battle. 4 demand was made for $100,000 in gold or 
$500,000 in government funds, as a ransom, and a number of citizens were 
arrested and held as hostages for its payment. 

At this point the loyalty of the people of my native city, the 

neen city of the beautjful Gaimbertand Valley, was put to a test, 
Would they pay a half million of dollars to aid the Confederacy; 
a half million dollars to be used against the boys in blue, the flag, 
the Government, or refuse to pay it and have their homes de- 
stro by fire? Their answer came prompt, No; not one dol- 
lar.” The rebelscommenced immediately to burn and pillage the 
town, dir ing the appeals of women and children, the aged 
and infirm, and even the bodies of the dead were not protected 
from their brutality. N 

In a few kours the loyal but patriotic people of Chambersburg 
were gathered on the hills around the doomed city looking on the 
ashes that covered all they had in the world, the loss amounting 
to $1,625,435.55. And the entire loss of the le of the city of 
at 8 85 burg by raids and the burning of the town amounts to 

471,468.85. 

Two days after the city was destroyed a reply was received to 
letter of Governors Curtin and Bradford, of July 21, 1864, here - 
aoe 5 refusing to grant the authority to keep troops 
on border. a 

Also, on August 1, 1864, the following letter was sent to Gen. 
D. N. Couch on same subject: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL's ee 
in . C., August 
Maj. Gen. D. N. Coven, a 5 


Commanding, etc., Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENERAL: I have the honor to acknowledge the recei 
the 224 J 47 relative to the United States providing orms 
tia from certain border counties of Pennsylvania. 

directed to inform you that the subject has been carefully 
F not sanction the issue of the 
ion. 
eneral, very respectfully, your e servant, 


OMAS VINCENT, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
to have met the emergency 


of your letter of 
for a special 


These ents would have been ad 
and to have ted Chambersburg had y been where they were access- 
ible and y handled and where they would rally have been when 
this raid, which threatened the security of that , occurred, 

Let me here te from a by Governor Curtin in the constitutional 
convention of Pennsylvania 
ye rag steep IS DEOS pipe NO VENIT Aaa hae WOS ITA language is 


ti of mine; 
In the beginning of that tefrible conflict we raised in Pennsylvania an 
army intended for the namana ph we egos but the defeat of the armies of 
the Federal Government requi their presence ont of the State, and they 
were immediately surrendered. At various times d the war 
were raised in Pennsylvania to protect the border, but were demanded 
the national necessity and went forward. In 1864, 
the Federal authorities, seven regiments were raised in Pennsyl 
der protection. 
Care was not taken as to the selection of the men; many were older than 
paonr required for military service. Many were not in health; some had 
min the service and had contracted the diseases which many of our gallant 
and trae men sufi in the South, and not afew had been wounded and 
discharged as unfit for mili service. Theseseyen ents were all that 
were necessary for the protection of the State. The rebel armies advanced 
north in the summer, as we well know, and the seven regiments were called 
for, for the protection of the Capitol at Washington. 
At first it was declined. Tho battle of Mon resulted in a defeat of 
the 2 & under General Wallace, and the 6 and Ewell 
roached the national capital. and then it was declared that the presence 
of these troops from lvania might be a positive necessity to the safety 
of the Federal capital, and the whole force was sent forward, and three days 
after they were sent from Pennsyl many of them died in defense of 


gton. 

The rebel army burned Chambersburg; and will any American citizen tell 
me that it is not proper torelieve these people? Why, in the brilliant record 
made in that Sta uring that terrible struggle, her fidelity was never more 
illustrious than in uncovering her own border in order to protect the capital 
of thenation. In gr 2 that the beautiful town of Chambersburg was ex- 
Wed. and burned, and the eben A phenn it was ravaged by the enemy. 

Deb. Const. Conv., volume 2, page 659.) 


These are some of the facts connected with the case we now 
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t. It is unnecessary to demonstrate to you that Pennsyl- 
8 to the utmost extent of all her resources in men 
and money, and came up to the full measure of her duty to the 


country. She maintained, in full and perfect accord, her rela- 
tions to the General Government thro the entirestruggle, and 
answered every requisition made upon her. She strip herself 
of her own disciplined forces which she had raised primarily for 
her own protection in view of her exposnre to the swift and sud- 
den raids of the enemy through her open and unguarded yalleys. 

The great Cumberland Valley, attractive, teeming with wealth 
and agricultural luxuriance, was an ever inviting avenue, through 
Virginia and Maryland, into Pennsylvania, for the Confederate 
armies, who had long exhausted the resources of the State where 
their operations were principally conducted. It was therefore 
natural and consistent with the obvious dangers of the situation 
for the governor of this State to be so anxious and concerned as 
he was, and to continually importune the general authorities at 
Washington for special protection for our border. 

Our contiguity to the scene of active warlike operations and the 
peculiar temptation which our rich and fertile fields afforded to 
the enemy Were conditions ever present to the mind and ever ex- 
citing anxiety andalarm. Finding that any force that Pennsyl- 
vania might organize for her own protection would be called upon 
by the Government, and zing that it was entirely legiti- 
mate that the Government should call upon us for this force, we 
turned our attention to reenforcing the Army of the United States 
and allowing the General Government to take care of our border, 

There is a general principle, however, which underlies all gov- 
ernment, which underlies our National Government, and which 
is clearly expressed in our Constitution, and which is just as 
clearly understood whether it was hag pols ge or not, and that is, 
that the States of this Union surrendered certain rights to the 
General Government, in consideration of which they were to re- 
ceive certain privileges. That, indeed, underlies all organized so- 
ciety and all human government. 

Blackstone's definition of government and his essay upon the 
rise of government, in which the broad ground is taken that the 
very first poou which underlies government is that men must 
combine for protection, and in order to receive protection the 
must surrender certain personal rights, in consideration of whic. 
they were to receive the protection which they sought. 

We surrendered all rights the Constitution required us to sur- 
render. Wenow demand the consideration guaranteed to us by 
the Constitution. However, I will more fully discuss the legal 
questions hereafter. 

HOW CLAIMS WERE ADJUDICATED. 

The acts of assembly that were from time to time passed to in- 
vestigate and perpetuate the evidence of these claims and provid- 
ing against fraud or speculation therein are of a character that 
must commend themselves to the judgment of the members of 
this committee and the National i 

The last act, and the one under which these claims were finally 
adjudicated and reduced to their present dimensions, was passed 
May 22, 1871. These claims have been adjusted and readjusted 
under conditions and methods of procedure which would seem to 
exclude all postage | of misrepresentation or imposition. The 
were, so far as the claims of the residents of Chambersbur; And 
vicinity are concerned, also adjudicated under the acts to which I 
have referred. 

They were adjudicated for all the counties in which losses were 
incurred by the operations of the war, under the act of April 9, 
1868 (P. L. 74), entitled “An act for the relief of the citizens of 
the counties of Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford, York, Perry, 
and Cumberland, whose property was destroyed, „or 
appropriated for the public service and in the common defense in 
the war to suppress the rebellion,” which act provided for the 
5 of commissioners to investigate and adjudicate the 

aims of the citizens of the said counties, and tes eir adjudi- 
cation to report and file the same with the auditor-general, and 
imposing the duty upon the proper officers of the Commonwealth, 
to be designated by the_ governor, to proceed to recover compen- 
sation for said losses from the General Government, and when so 
collected the amount recovered to be paid pro rata to the suffer- 
ers, in accordance with the re of the commissioners thus ap- 
pointed. Provision was therein made for the ascertainment and 
Spina by the commissioners of the losses sustained, and an 

7 755 mode of procedure and method of verification and proof 

rescribed. 

= There was contained in the act the further reservation that the 
act should not be construed to make the Commonwealth in any 
way liable for the ultimate payment of damages ascertained and 
reported under the act, thus expressly excluding any concession 
of the liability of the State, or any change in the attitude of the 
State toward the General Government that might otherwise have 
been inferred from this and similar legislation. $ 
The matter was again brovght before the ie ase and the 
act of May 22, 1871 (P. L. 272), was passed. was entitled 
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“An act to authorize a liquidation of dam 
zens of Pennsylvania during the late rebellion,” and provided 
that the claims of the citizens of the counties of York, Cumber- 


sustained by citi- 


land, Adams, Franklin, Bedford, and P , for extraordinary 
losses sustained during the rebellion, as adjudicated under the 
prior acts, naming them, besubjected to a careful revision by two 
commissioners in each of the counties named, to be appointed by 
the president judges of the courts of common pleas of said several 
counties. There was this further provision: 2 

And the governor shall appoint competent counsel to represent the gov- 
ernment in the revision of said claims before the several commissions; and 
said commissioners shall reexamine and readjudicate all of said claims, and 
may reject or diminish any now on file as equity may uire, but not increase 
theamountofany,excepting the claim of the German Reformed Church(which 
Was one which it was provided shall be equitably woned): and an 
claims which may have been assigned or transferred by the original claimant, 
the assigneeor present owner of the same shall be required to make satisfac- 
ay £ of the amount actually paid for the claim, and the amount so paid 
shall be awarded and no more; and if any owner of au assigned fail 
to make such proof aT the m shall be rejected, and as said com- 
missioners readjudicate —. 5 aim, they shall indorse their approval thereon 


for the amount allowed and return the claims to the auditor-general. 


This latter officer corresponds to the officer known as the comp- 
troller or comptroller-general in some of the States. 

These claims, as finally adjudicated under the last act, were 
filed in the auditor-general’s office—afterwards filed in Quarter- 
master-General’s ce at Washington—in order that they might 
485 lose any right to have them allowed under the act of July 4, 

Section 2 of the act provides: 

The State shall issue to each claimant, or to his, her, or their representa- 


tive, a certificate or certificates to the amount allowed on each cl: in the 
following form. 


These commissioners have reported and filed their reports and 
their findings, with proofs, in the auditor-general’s office. The 
certificates have been nearly or quite all delivered to the holders. 

This is the form of the certificate: 

This is to certify that has on file in the office of the auditor- 
general a duly approved and red claim for the sum of dollars, 
as adjudicated under the act entitled“ Anact to authorize the liquidation of 

es sustained by citizens of Pennsylvania during the late rebellion,” and 


pore e only when said claims shall be paid by the United States Govern- 
ment. 


I would call your attention to the reservation contained in this 
certificate. These certificates, signed by the governor and State 
treasurer and countersigned by the auditor-general, are the evi- 
dence in the hands of the holders, and contain the implied pledge 
of the State to secure the payment from the General Government 
of the claims so ascertained, whereby they may and do invoke the 
agency of the State to secure the final payment of the claims so 
ascertained and evidenced, and by way of redemption of this en- 

agement on the part of our Commonwealth, it now appears, at 
the behest of its legislature, in the resolution passed at its last ses- 
sion, to redeem its undertaking. This last adjudication includes 
the losses that were sustained by reason of the burning of Cham- 
bersburg. 

The following section of the act of 1871 sets forth the undertak- 
ing of the Commonwealth to secure, so far as it may, the enforce- 
ment of what has always been believed to be the obligation of the 
Federal Government: 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the governor of the State to demand the 
payment of said by the General Government, and also the payment 
of the amount heretofore paid by the State on said c and to appoint 
such agents for the purpose as may be deemed necessary, and any appropria- 
tion made by Con, to said clai shall be wholly 72 to the certifi- 
cates authorized oF, the second section of this act, as Congress may direct, 


until the same shall be paid in full: Provided, That this act shall not be con- 
strued to make the State in any wise responsible for or on account of said 


certificates, 

Thus you will see these claims have been solemnly adjudicated, 
and there has been excluded any possible mistake, imposition, or 
fraud that ht otherwise have been practiced upon either the 
State or the National Government. They were passed upon in a 
sedate and deliberate manner and in an orderly proceeding, in 
which the adverse interest was represented, there being no desire 
to secure anything against the General Government except what 
was justly due. . 

In a great majority of cases these claims were presented by the 
claimants themselves without the intervention of counsel. The 
commissions were composed of men of high character in each of 
the counties named in the act, and, as already stated, the public 
interests were represented in a way that was in all respects analo- 
gous to that in which the General Government appears before 
the Court of Claims. The claims were thoroughly examined, the 
proofs and findings filed, and the whole is a matter of record in 
the auditor-general’s office. 

Pennsylvania has always insisted that the General Government 
should pay these claims. 

The legislation of Pennsylvania upon this subject, fron war 
times to the t, has always contemplated the liability of the 
General Government. Such was the tenor of the language of its 
chief executive in 1864, in his message to the legislature, assem- 
bled under a special call immediately after the burning of Cham- 
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. The dominant, the constant idea in all the legislation 
upon this subject and there has been a succession of enactments 
relating to these claims—has been the assertion of a claim upon 
the General Government, through the State and by the State, for 
the payment of these losses. 

There has been no laches on the pa of the State we represent. 
There has been no abandonment of any right she may have. The 
claim of the State for reimbursement to its citizens for these ex- 
traordinary losses was promptly put forward almost in the very 
week, within ten days, you may say, of the destruction of Cham- 
bersburg, and has been maintained and insisted upon in all her 
public official acts and deliverances upon this subject from that 
time until the present. As proof of it, the legislation of Penn- 
sylvania upon our statute books need only be referred to. 

This claim is now presented by the State of Pennsylvaniain her 
corporate and political capacity, and as a party to the Federal 
compact. As a party to a convention which, in express terms, 

ives her a right to protection and impliedly to indemnity upon 
ailure to afford such protection she now asks to be made whole. 

Prior to the adoption of the Constitution there existed thirteen 
independent sovereign States, of which Pennsylvania was one. 

The Articles of Confederation were found to be defective and 
inadequate. In many ways it had all the qualities of a treaty of 
alliance and for mutual defense between independent States, and 
although a central power was erected, all requisitions for supplies 
and support were made upon the States as States, and the response 
thereto depended upon their will, 

It was evident that the political relation resting so lightly upon 
the parties was unsatisfactory and unsafe. A more perfect union 
was desired, to provide fof the common defense, and by reason 
and argument for the giving up by the States of their control over 
their militia, over their armies, over their fleets, their rights to 
deal with each other or with foreign states by conventions and 
treaties, to lay and collect customs duties, to keep under their 
control their men and ships of war for their own defense, will be 
found in that wonderful preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States. Its brief but pregnant phrases are an epitome of 
the whole argument for the more perfect union sought to be se- 
cured under the Constitution, and the leading thought was to pro- 
vide for the common defense. 


Let me read it: 
We the le of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish 


ustice, insure domestic n provide for tho common de- 
tense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish thisConstitution for the 
United States of America, 

A Federal Government was created, dealing directly with the 
people, and which enforces its authority and the provisions of the 
Constitution by acting upon individuals and the citizens instead 
of upon the States. e had taken on all the conditions of a power- 
ful empire. We took our place among the nations of the world 
armed with national power, and haying control of the purse and 
sword of the people living under the folds of the flag—the emblem 
on our 55 I before stated, before the Constitution was 
adopted. 

Each State before the Constitution had the power to create and 
control its own army for the defense of its territory, its property, 
its citizens, and their property; but this military power was sur- 
rendered to the Federal Government upon the guaranty of the 
latter that it would do what might have been done by the State 
but for the entering into this new relation; and it would, there- 
fore, seem to conclusively follow that if there was loss of property 
by reason of failure to keep this guaranty compensation should 
be made for that loss. a 

Such is the relation the States bear to the General Government, 
The right to repeal the contract, the right to recede from the re- 
lations created by the Federal Constitution can not exist, and 
therefore it contains the essential element of a contract, continu- 
ing obligation. Ourcitizens are bound by it, and the Government 
is also bound by the contract. 

Whether a State or its people could escape the obligation thus 
made was eloquently and ably debated for many years, The war 
of the rebellion settled the question that a State could not break 
away from the compact, and all agree that on this question the 
debate is closed forever. 

Under the Articles of Confederation “there was a combination 
of power and resources and a distribution of responsibility for the 
protection of all. The obligation before had rather the qualities 
of an obligation ere by treaty or convention between inde- 
pendent sovereignties. Under the present Constitution the obli- 

tion is cast upon the Government formed by the people of all: 
the States and constituted the consideration for the surrender by 
the States of their independent character and their entry into the 
indissoluble bond.” 

What was the consideration given by the Government to the 
States in return for the surrender of the right or power they had 
to control their military forces and resources? 

One of the obligations of the contract thus formed—indeed, I 


* 
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may say the principal, the most important of all—was the duty 
expressly laid upon the political corporation, which then first 
took origin, to employ the resources and power of all for the de- 
fense of each against invasion, domestic sedition, and the preser- 
vation of their republican institutions.“ 

Section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution contains this express 
convenant: 

a ub- 
ieee Tossa of NOn AA DN protect cach of thom agate invasion, 
and on application of the legislature. or of the executive when the legislature 
can not be convened, against domestic violence. 

The guaranty to protect each State against invasion was one 
of supreme importance to the States, and especially in view of the 
fact that the State had conceded to this new nation into which it 
entered the power to control its militia in all respects except the 
officering and training. And when the Federal Government fails 
to protect a State against invasion, and by reason thereof injuries 
have been sustained, a very different question is presented in claims 
made by private citizens for injuries by the Federal forces in actual 
conflict or injuries inflicted by the enemy on such individual 
citizens. 

The present claim now under consideration is presented by the 
State of Pennsylvania, one of the States that entered into and be- 
came a part of this new nation, and party to this covenant for 

rotection against invasion npon the terms already mentioned. 
t is, therefore, a claim that does not, as we submit, fall within 
the rule so often quoted. 

Paschall, in his Annotated Constitution, in commenting upon 
the phrase ‘‘the United States,” in section 4, Article IV, of the 
Constitution, already quoted, says: « 

This is the pate Dirag in the Constitution where the Government, by its 
corporate name, covenanted for any duty. The‘ powers” of the Govern- 
ment are vested in the respective departments thereof; and as to the nec- 
essary and proper“ legislation, that is specially conferred upon Congress. 
Here the obliga: on is from the United States” to the“ States,” but whether 
to be exercised by Congress or the President is one of the questions which 
have grown out of the reconstruction measures.—Paschall’s Annotated Consti- 
tution, second edition, section 233, page 242. 

Referring to the use of the word ‘‘invasions ” in this clause of 
the Constitution just referred to, Paschall says: 

“Invasions” is here doubtless coupled with the Big See of the United 
States to protect every State against invasion (Article IV, section 4); but the 
invasion W. be none the less so if invited by State authorities, or if no call 
should be made by the sega or governor of the invadeſ State.—Pas- 
chall’s Annotated Constitu page 135, section 133. 

In dealing with invasion by a foreign foe, or from another State, 
the primary duty is upon the General Government at all times to 
protect against such invasion. The same facility of action on the 

rt of the State does not exist. The National Government has 
the duty resting upon it at all times to guard against such incur- 
sions and to be ready for such emergencies. The State is pur- 
posely shorn of all powers and conditions which would otherwise 

mt it efficiently in its power to provide for and defend against 

‘oreign or extra-State aggression. It will be noticed that the con- 
stitutional language is,“ that the United States shall protect each 
of them (States) against invasion.” 

Recurring to the constitutional language, it can not be regarded 
as anything less than an express covenant made to the States. 
The States are the parties capable of enforcing the obligation or 
demanding such equivalent in the way of reimbursement or 
indemnity as amounts to such enforcement. 

Everything in the present case has been done by the State of 
Pennsylvania to put itself in proper relations to the General Gov- 
ernment for making its claim and for calling for an enforcement 
of the constitutional guaranty, or, more properly in this case, the 
repayment of such indemnity for losses resulting to the State from 
failure to perform such guaranty, in the sense of the definition of 
that term as used and understood in the language of the section 
upon which we rely. - 

The great purpose of the Constitution then was to secure the 
2 7 welfare and protection of all the members of the Federal 

nion. In consideration of the sacrifice of their autonomy, as it 
might otherwise have existed, they agreed that the resources of 
all should be combined to this end, Each was to share in the 
benefits to be derived without a preponderance of advantage to 
one over another. All were to share proportionately in the 
burdens, and throughout the Federal charter every provision and 
allits language look to an equalization of burden and contribution, 
and such been the uniform practice in calling upon the States 
for their quotas and in reimbursing them for any undue measure 
of contribution, 2 

Such was the express letter of the Articles of Confederation, and 
it can not be supposed that in “the more perfect union,” designed 
for the common benefit and welfare of all, burdens should be 
made to press unduly upon any locality or section or community. 

Where a State contributes money and troops beyond her just and 
fair proportion she has always received back from the General 
Government that extra cost and expense. The elaim in such cases 
has always been presented by the State, and her rights to an equali- 


zation of her burden with the rest have been asserted and main- 
tained by the State as such. 
Whether there has been an overcontribution and devotion of 
roperty and resources to the common cause, or such property 
hae been sacrificed in order to subserve and advance the general 
interests of all, makes no real difference. The principle is sub- 


stantially the same, and both cases come within the analogies of 
the doctrine of compensation for property appropriated for the 
public advantage, 

Where property has been destroyed or loss incurred for the ben- 
efit of the nation and the protection of the whole, it is practically 
a taking of such property for such purposes. Where loss and de- 
struction of property has been permitted through the yoluntary 
action or default of the Government in order to subserve a general 
purpose, to advance the common good, to save the whole, sub- 
stantially the same conditions present themselves as if such prop- 
erty had been taken and such loss incurred directly for the general 
interest and welfare. 

Where the Government has relieved itself of a direct duty, such 
as the obligation to anticipate and defend against an invasion of 
a State, whether the invader be from another State or from be- 
yond our national boundaries, in order to carey out a plan of 
campaign, to keep its armies massed in the field, to protect the 
national capital, or to overpower and destroy organized military 
movements in some other field of operations, and thereby aban- 
dons the immediate and perhaps lesser matter of defending a 

ticular locality from incursion and devastation, such loss and 

estruction of property which follows is a sacrifice 5 

the necessity of the performance of the greater duty or the de- 
velopment of the more important plan. 

The loss thus contributed or incurred is no less a devotion of the 
thing sacrificed to the public interests. It is no less a taking, be- 


cause thus indirectly suffered to subserve the general good, than 
if such property were directly taken or destroyed to secure an 
immediate public advantage. 

Mr. Whiting, in his essay on Warclaims,” annexed to his work 
on The War Power under the Constitution, conservative as he 
seems to be, and inclined by his official attitude as Solicitor of the 
War Department to a strict and cautious view of the liability of 
the General Government, says: 

When individuals are called upon to give up what is their own for the 
advantage of the community, justice regates that they should be fairly 
8 for it; otherwise the public burdens would be shared un- 
equally. * + * In guarding against the abuse ot the right to take private 
p rty for public use it is provided that the owner be entitled to be 

airly paid for it, and thus he is not to be taxed more than his due share for 
public purposes. 

In Grant vs. United States (1 N. and H. Reports), the court says: 

Tt may safely be assumed, as the settled and fundamental law of Christian 
and civilized states, that governments are bound to make just indemnity to 
a citizen or subject whenever private 8 is taken for the public good, 
convenience, or ee In the case just cited the Government was held to 
pay for the property destroyed in Arizona merely to prevent it from falling 

to the hands of the enemy. 

Immediately after the war of the Revolution, which was prose- 
cuted prior to the adoption of any constitutional prohibition 
against taking private property for public use without compensa- 
tion, and for which war the troops were furnished by the several 
States, Con; impliedly recognized the principle of compensa- 
tion for undue burdens inc by any particular State. A res- 
olution with reference to compensation for injuries done by the 
military authorities was adopted in 1784, containing the following 
passage: 

That it be referred to the several States, at their own expense, to grant 
such relief to their citizens who may have been injured as aforesaid as they 


may think requisite, and if it shall hereafter appear reasonable that the 
United States should make any allowance to any particular State which ma: 
be burdened much beyond others, that the allowance ought to be determined 
by Congress, 

In this connection I quote from Vattel: 

But it is perfectly consonant to the duties of the state and the sovereign, 
and of course perfectly equitable, and even strictly just, to relieve as far as 

ble those unhappy sufferers who have been ruined by the ravages of 
war, as likewise to © care of the family whose head and support has lost 
his life in the service of the State. There are many debts whith are consid- 
ered sacred by the man who knows his duty, although they do not afford any 
ground of action against him.—Vattel’s Law of Nations, page 403. 

Applying to the present caso the principles thus cautiously con- 
ceded in the foregoing citations, it will be seen that our State and 
they whose claims for indemnity she now presents have incurred 
losses and made sacrifices largely in excess of that pro r measure 
of contribution and liability which she filled in obedience to all 
the requisitions made upon her through that eventful season of 
trial and national danger. a 

What Pennsylvania suffered in these repeated invasions, the 
history of which I have already given you, was a sacrifice incurred 
directly for the benefit of all. The property of the people of the 


border counties was exposed to destruction through deliberate 
action to subserve the common interest of all, to defend the na- 
tional capital, to preserve the strength and integrity of our armies 
in the field for greater and more decisive operations elsewhere. 
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Our troops, raised for State defense, and which the facts show 


would have been sufficient for that Were taken into the 
national service and removed beyond the boundaries of the State. 
Our militia were officered by national commanders and marched 
over the State line to contribute to other purposes and plans in 
the military operations of the Government. 

Particularly was our militia in 1864, in which the great bulk of 
the damages now presented was inflicted, as already mentioned, 
hurried away to the National Capital and from the front of the 
raiding force, whose inroad might thus have been prevented. 
Although entitled to the presence of an adequate force to protect 
her valleys and her towns from these invasions, and although she 
3 called upon the General Government for such interpo- 
sition and defense, she was obliged to surrender her claim for 
protection, submit herself a sacrifice for the public benefit and 
safety. 

The cane comes within the principle, more or less, clearly ex- 
pressed in the quotations I have already given you. In the lan- 
guage of the authorities, it presents a case of property destroyed, 
“not only in extreme necessity but for the public benefit;” a 
„positive evil suffered by individuals for the supposed gain of the 
whale community at the will of that community.” 

Clearly, then, we have the right to compensation for loss in- 
curred for the general good at the instance of the whole com- 
munity, and our case is not covered or affected by that narrower 
doctrine of public law, which, after all, is but a prudential one, 
justified rather by the harsh plea of necessity than by any con- 
siderations of justice or merit that there is no compensation for 
casualties of war or losses inflicted by an enemy in the course of 
ordinary military operations, 

There is annexed to the conditions of our case the well-authenti- 
cated fact that the losses were incurred through the direct inter- 
position of the Government, by its deliberate action in appro- 

riating our resources and means of defense, in relieving itself 
8 its express obligation to perform the duty of interposing for 
our defense, and in purposely subjecting our property to destruc- 
tion and loss for what was conceived to be a higher and more im- 
portant purpose of advancing the general welfare and safety. 

The fact that the National Government had expressly bound 
itself to protect each State from invasion, in consideration of the 
surrender of control over its own means and the military power 
of its people, and that this obligation was voluntarily abandoned 
in order that the Government might not be embarrassed or its 
armies disintegrated, or its capital destroyed, or the more rapid 
suppression of the war against its existence might not be inter- 
fe with, may well be ded asa sufficient consideration 
upon 8 the obligation of the Government to indemnify is 
founded. 

The States may be considered as having said at the time that 
the Union was formed, We will surrender all that which will 
otherwise enable us to sufficiently protect ourselves; we will dis- 
arm ourselves; we will put our forces and our means at the disposal 
of the General Government, because in exchange therefor we can 
call upon the common treasure and manhood of the whole, and in 
the obligation to so respond lies the equivalent for that which we 
give up.” Ihold that this takes our case out of the operation of 
the ordinary rule laid down by the writers on public law, and puts 
us within the range of the principle of compensation and contract 


obligation. 

When it is true, as in this case, the losses have been incarred 
through the deliberate action of the Government for the public 
benefit, and in disregard of express covenanted duty, the only ex- 
cuse for which was the higher claims for the time g of national 
safety and the security of all. 

To pay these claims, and all others like them, would be an act 
of justice, and, with the ready command of means at our hands, 
would after all be only measurably to reinstate those who have 
lost their all, who have been beggared to secure the safety, the 
prosperity, and the happiness of us all. 

Iam only asking that the p of the founders of the Gov- 
ernment shall be carried out; that all the States having entered 
into this Union, and having tied their own hands, shall have the 
strong right arm of the Government itself to interpose for their 
protection and safety. If, frominexorableconditions, if from com- 
manding necessity, it becomes impossible 8 and defend 
against threatened incursions into the territory of a State, or by 
reason of some military policy or politica or national 5 
it becomes necessary, as it was in the case of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, for such a State to submit her bosom bared to the sword of 
the enemy, then Isay that that which is recognized as hardly more 
than an approximate measure of restoration or reimbursement 
should be conceded; that that inequality of burden thus still un- 
lifted be no longer allowed to remain; t Pennsylvania be com- 

led no lon to do or suffer more than any other State of the 

nion, according to its just share and proportion; that our fair 


State should not have one of her most beautiful towns laid in 
ashes beyond the hope of indemnity, as an inexorable fatality, an 


exceptional, an irremediable, sacrifice laid upon the altar of the 
ees civil strife out of which we have so gloriously and success- 
come. 

This is our whole case, and it is for the National Legislature to 
say, on the demand of the State, the party to the contract, that 
we shall be put on an equality with the rest of the States, so that 
the cost of that war s have been no more to us than to the rest. 
It is simply asking that which the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended an@ what all the parties to that contract must be supposed 
to have understood that contract to mean. 

It can mean nothing else. The language of the constitutional 
guaranty we invoke would otherwise but an empty rhetorical 
flourish; and we can not believe that men, dealing with the great 
and momentous questions which then pressed upon all minds, and 
just as they were entering upon the untried experiment of a new 
political existence, would not have weighed well every word em- 
ployed in the great instrument. 

It is impossible to make a stronger case than this for asking com- 
pensation under this guaranteed 8 

If this does not make a case, then this guaranty might better 
have never been written. It is only a delusion, andit was a snare 
if no obligation follows a failure, because no one can read the 
Articles of Confederation and the history of the times without 
being impressed that this Constitution never would have been 
agreed to, whereby the control of the militia was surrendered and 
the power to protect against invasion yielded to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, if it had been supposed that the guaranty to protect im- 
posed no obligation. 

45 inconceivable that so important an element of sovereignty 
wolld be yielded up for a meaningless promise. 

If such a guaranty were found in a treaty between two nations 
it would not be doubted that a failure to keep it by the guarantor 
would call for pecuniary compensation. No argument is needed 
to gas that proposition. 

While the Constitution is not a treaty, its acceptance by the 
3 under the circumstances makes the obligation in principle 
the same. 

If, therefore, there is the obligation we are contending for, if 
the facts connected with this case entitle our Commonwealth to 
claim indemnity for its Soy oie the hands of the Government, 
under the guaranty of the itution, the duty to compensate 
for the losses suffered, to reimburse our State and her people, is 
just as obligatory as if it were enacted in the form of an act of 
Congress and were found upon our statute books. Indeed, it has 
a higher character. It is a more solemn and impressive obligation, 
because it is found in express terms in a higher and more com- 
manding place—the fundamental law of the land, which confines, 
limits, and dominates the Government itself and all its coordi- 
nate agencies. 

The only question to be answered is whether there exists the 
8 the promise, the understanding, the contract obligation, 

e mandate of the Constitution. Has the guaranty been properl: 
invoked? Have the conditions contemplated in the fundamen 
law occurred? Was our State threatened with these invasions? 
Was the Government called upon tointerpose itspower and guard 
our gateways? Were we disarmed, and were our people e 
to plunder and devastation? Did they suffer their losses for the 
common good and at the instance and in deference to the require- 
ments of the national authority? As we answer these questions 
we determine the duty of the United States and its ture in 
the present case. 

e next question is, Was there an invasion“ in the senso of 
the Constitution? 

This is answered by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Pacific Railroad vs. The United States (120 U. S. R., 
227) in these words: 

It has been held by this court in co ere instances that, though the late 

between independent na one, yot as it was between the p le 
of different sections of the country, and the insurgents were so thoroughly 
fı belligerents, 

of a war between independent nations ensued. 

The rules of war as recognized by the public law of civilized nations be- 
came applicable to the contending forces. 
exchange of the release of officers on care le, the ition of 
flags truce, and other ents designed to mitigate rigors 
of warfare. The inhabitants of the Confederate States on the one hand, and 
of the States which adhered to the Union on the other, became enemies and 
subject to be treated as such, without regard to their individual opinions or 
dispositions, while during its continuance commercial intercourse between 
them was forbidden, contracts between them were suspended, and the courts 
en closed to the citizens of the other. (Brown vs. Hiatts, 15 Wall, 

In the Prize Cases (2 Black, 636) the court held that war com- 
menced with the President's 8 of blockade, April 27 
1861, The dissenting judges held that it commenced with the 
of Congress of July 13, 1861, and by the authority of this act the 
proclamation of the insurrection was extended so as to declare 
eleven States in rebellion. Warcontinued in the States then 
named until August20, 1866, when the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent proclaimed the insurrection at an end, 


Their adoption was seen in the 
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During certain periods of the rebellion flagrant war existed in 
addition to the States proclaimed as in rebellion, in Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, West Virginia, and for brief times in parts of 
Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The warin Missouri, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and West Virginia e of the character of civil 
war, as well as of an invasion through the States in organized re- 
bellion, while in the States of Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
it was entirely of the character of an invasion. 3 

The warin Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, and West Virginia 
was none the less a civil war because those States were not pro- 
claimed as in rebellion. There was more or less organized insur- 
rection within their limits, although the lawful State govern- 
ments were not subverted in those States as they were in the 11 
States proclaimed in rebellion. But the existence of flagrant war 
without any proclamation or declaration by Congress is a matter 
of well-remembered history and has been judicially recognized, 

In the Prize Cases the court says: > 

I tion a government ma 
ganized rebellions but a civil war alwa: 

lu 
it 


authority of the government. ci 
accidents—the number, power, and 


or may not culminate in an or- 
ins by insurrection against the 
war is never solemnly declared: 


mes such by its tion of 


the persons who originate and carry it on. 
en the party in rebellion occupy and hold, in a hostile manner, a cer- 
tain portion of territory, have decla their independence, have cast off 
their allegiance, have organized armies, have commenced hostili gainst 
their former sovereign, the world acknowledges them as belli 
contest a war. They claim to be in arms to establish their liberty and inde- 
ndence. in order to become a sovereign state, while the sovereign party 
ts them as insurgents and rebels, who owe allegiance and who should be 
punished with death for their treason. 
In the prize cases, from which I have just quoted, the court 
further says, referring to the attitude of the States proclaimed in 
rebellion: 


and — of each of these States are held in hostilit 
ernment. I rrection, 


tory. because 
hostile and belligerent 
power. 

Therefore, under the law of the land, as declared by the high- 
est judicial authority, and under the principles of international 
law, which so far are incorporated with and recognized as part 
of our system of jurisprudence, the States in rebellion were at 
war with the United States, and as States recognized as bellig- 
erents. 

In the light of this it can not be doubted that the entering upon 
the soil of the State of Pennsylvania by the Confederate forces 
for hostile purposes was an ‘‘ invasion ” against which the United 
States had guaranteed that State protection. 

I have stated the controlling facts which decide the merits of 
the-present claim, and I ask you to attach high importance to the 
consideration that these facts are, in their entire body and sub- 
stance, facts incapable of bona fide dispute, because they are facts 
established by the public records of the State and of the Union, 
and are facts which have entered into, and make a part of, the 
accepted history of the country. 

The writings of Grotius, Vattel, and others are continually cited 
as authority for the doctrine that nations are not liable to pay 
citizens for losses of property incident to the ravages of war; but 
the rule laid down by them, as will presently appear, has the im- 

rtant qualification that it rests not upon any principle which 
forbids but only upon an inability to pay. 

We have already shown that this case does not fall within the 


rule, 

The rule referred to was stated by Grotius three hundred years 

ago, and was repeated by Puffendorf and Vattel two hundred 

ears ago. 

4 Cantaries before our own Constitution was adopted, and in 
said Constitution, a guaranty was given to do that which alone 
writers declared that the nations and governments in their day 
were not bound todo. But conceding the rule, nobody has ever 
questioned that it is a harsh rule, and no writer has ever at- 
tempted to justify it except upon the ground of necessity. In- 
ability of nations to pay is the chief reason given for it, as will 
5 appear. It is not and can not be defended because it is 
a just rule. 

It is only said that it is the misfortune of the citizen to have 
property where the shock of battle came, or in the path of an in- 
vading enemy, and that his Government has not money enough 
to compensate him. He does his full duty in common with all 
other citizens, and added to this is the loss of his property, a loss 
they do not suffer. It is a loss incurred in a conflict involving 
interests common to all, and justice would demand that the loss 
should be the loss of all. There is no logic that can reach any 
other conclusion, 2 

Courts still adhere to it, but no nation in its sovereign capacity 


is controlled by it or can be justified in resorting to it to escape 
its moral obligations to its citizens, because it can not be defended 
upon any principle of justice. 

Let me contrast for a moment the methods and the results of 
war as waged in the seventeenth century, when Grotius compiled 
his treatise, with the more enlightened and humane principles 
upon which war has been conducted in the nineteenth century. 

These were some of the results of the Thirty Years’ War: 

In thesingle Duchy of Wurttemberg history asserts that § towns, 45 villages, 
and 36,000 houses had been laid in ashes, and 70,000 hearth fires completely 
extinguished; 7 churches and 444 houses had been burned at Eichsted. Many 
towns that had escaped destruction were almost depopulated; 300 houses 
stood empty at Nordheim. More than 200 had been pulled down at Gottingen 
merely to serve as fuel. The wealthy ar of Augsburg, which contained 
$0,000 bitants before the war, had only 18,000 left when it closed. In 1635 
there were not hands enough left at Schweidnitz to bury the dead, and the 
town of Ohlau had lost its last citizen. Forests sprang up during the contest 
and covered entire districts which had been in full cultivation before the 
war, and wolves and other beasts of prey took possession of the deserted 
haunts of men. 

Let us turn to a page of modern history. According to Allison’s 
history of Europe, when the Duke of Wellington entered France 
with his victorious troops after conquering the French on the 
fields of Spain, he gave peremptory orders that nothing should be 
taken without compensation. This will be verified by reference 
to his order contained in his collection of dispatches, edited by 
Colonel Gerwood. He gave receipts for supplies and money was 
paid in the camp. The British historian 9 comments on 
the conduct of the great soldier, and records the astonishment 
with which his conduct was regarded by the people both of Spain 
and of France. In one of his dispatches Wellington says: 

If we were five times stronger than we are, we could not venture to enter 

if we can not prevent our soldiers from plundering. 

Whether this was upon grounds of policy or in obedience toa 
milder spirit which gradually then came in vogue in regulating 
the conduct of war by civilized nations is a matter of little con- 

uence. 

in, I might mention the conduct of our own General Scott, 
in his invasion of Mexico, in which private property was respected, 
forced contributions very ingly resorted to, and payment gen- 
erally made for supplies drawn from the country of the enemy, 
Yet even in the midst of the savage methods and reckless devasta- 
tion of the wars of the seventeenth century, Grotius used the 
language I have already quoted with regard to the obligation of 
the State to repair suffered by its subjects through the 
destruction of property for its use, and he emphasizes this princi- 
ple of justice in these terms: 

Neither can the state be absolved from this obligation, though at nt 
not able to satisfy it; but when the state is in a capacity the suspended obli- 


gation resume its force. 
The ar; ent.of necessity and impracticability, so strongly 
enforced by the writers of those times, would seem no longer to 


have the same force or application. Surely the aggregate of 
damages resulting from the incursions into the States of Penn- 
Sylvania and Maryland and Ohio and Indiana would be but as a 
aron in the ocean compared with the > aggregate wealth and power 

f the nation to whom the appeal is 6 for their payment, and 
even that body of claims which may be supposed to exist in 
States of whi entucky and Missouri are examples, sofar as the 
evidence upon which they are based, may have survived the lapse 
of twenty-five years, would fall far below our ability to pay the 


same. 

But this claim stands on a higher plane and on a firmer founda- 
tion than any of these. Its payment requires no departure from 
any rule, wise or unwise, just or unjust; it rests not only upon a 
principle inherently just, but also upon a solemn guaranty in the 
Constitution of the United States. To that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania appe : 

Looking at the claims of the people of our border counties, 
without reference to their presentation by the State, and regard- 
ing them merely as direct claims of individual citizens against 
the Government, they may be regarded as fortified by numerous 
precedents. I am inclined to that the harsher and stricter 
doctrines of the writers who formulated the principles of public 
law in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have been more 
or less modified by the more enlightened and liberal notions of 
more recent times, and by the milder methods of carrying on 
wars between nations, N s 

The dreadful barbarities and reckless waste of life and property 
which characterized wars in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies have given place to a more humane view of the duties and 
obligations of nations to each other in a state of hostility. The 
burning of a town, the wanton destruction of private property, 
the plunder of noncombatants are rare exceptions in the conduct 
of modern wars, and whenever they occur they meet the 8 
ing condemnation of the public opinion of the civilized world. 

erefore, inasmuch as they more rarely occur, the damages are 
within smaller and more manageable proportions, and the feeling 
of sympathy for the exceptional misfortunes of those who suffer 
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are strong arguments which move nations to compensate for the 
sadne proportion of suffering and loss that thus happen to be en- 
tai 


Moreover, the disproportion between the damages in such cases 
and the resources to meet them is by no means so t. and cer- 
tainly the general aggregate wealth of the nations is vastly 
greater than in the ruder and the poorer centuries which have 
preceded ours. 

As an example of the more liberal tendency of later times in 
dealing with exceptional calamities of war, I would refer you to 
the action of the British Government in its treatment of the Loyal- 
ists in their revolted colonies after the close of the Revolution. In 
the treaty of peace negotiated between the representatives of the 
New Republicof America and Great Britain, the Federal Govern- 
ment refusing to enter into any stipulation on behalf of the Loyal- 
ists who had n stripped of their estates by the colonial author- 
ities further than that they would recommend to the States some 
sort of consideration for them, it was finally settled upon that 
basis. This decision of the case of the Loyalists was bitterly at- 
tacked in the House of Commons asan abandonment of a national 


duty. 

Lord North said, in commenting upon the provisions of this 
treaty, that— 

Never were the honor, the principles, the policy of a nation so grossly 
abused as in the desertion of those men who are now exposed to every pun- 


ishment that desertion and poverty can inflict because they were not rebels.— 
Sabine's American Loyalists, volume 1, page 99. 


Lord Mulgrave declared that the article respecting the Loyalists 

he could never regard but as a lasting monument of national dis- 

ce. Mr. Burke said that a vast number of the Loyalists had 

n deluded by England and had risked everything, and that to 

such men the nation owed protection, and its honor was 1 

to their security at all hazards. The lord chancellor declared 
that the stipulations of the treaty are specifie, and, said he: 

My own conscious honor will not allow me to doubt the good faith of others, 
and my good wishes to the Loyalists will not let me indiscreetly doubt the dis- 
positions of Congress, since the understanding is that all these unhappy men 
shall be provided for. Yetif it were notso Parliament could take cognizance 
of their case and impart to each suffering individual that relief which reason, 
perhaps policy, certainly virtue and religion, required. (Ibid., page —.) 

The debate on the proposed compensation of the American Loy- 
alists in Parliament in 1778 was participated in by Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Burke, and Mr. Fox, among others. It is true that Mr, Pitt, in 
presenting the plan which was adopted, denied their right on the 
ground of strict justice, but he went so far as to say: 

The American Loyalists could not call upon the House to make compensa- 
tion for their loss as a matter of strict justice, but they most undoubtedly 
have strong claims on their generosity and compassion. 

But Mr. Fox, perhaps the most liberal of the public men of that 
day, said that in his opinion the giving the Loyalists relief— 

ls not a matter of liberty, nor a matter of compassion, but what they had a 
strict right to; not a right to full payment of their e poiar buta 
strict right to compensation for what they had suffered. 

The debate was upon the bill for appointing commissioners 
further to inquire into the losses and services of all such persons 
who have suffered in their rights, properties, and professions 


3 the late 3 7 1 dissensions in America in consequence of 
their loyalty to His Majesty and attachment to the British Gov- 
ernment. 


Edmund Burke said, among other things: 

The loyalists had certainly been assured from tho first authority in the 
State that if they left their property and joined the King’s army, or came to 
America, they should rece! 7o Lak pe and support. That pledge was 
sacred, and ought to be faithfully fulfilled. 

The substance of this discussion will be found in Cobbett's Par- 
liament History, published by Hansard, volume 27, pages 610 
to 619, inclusive. 

The claims were allowed and paid to the extent of more than 
$16,000,000, an amount then of much greater consequence than a 
similar amount would be now. These claims were substantially 

the same as the claims of our own people would be for damages 
suffered through the action of the late enemies of the Government. 

In 1871, September 6, a law was passed authorizing the distri- 
bution of asum of a hundred millions, and on April 7, 1873, au- 
thorized payment of one hundred and twenty millions, although 
in her constitution France had given no such guaranty as is 
given by section 4 of Article IV of our Constitution. 

See letter of James G. Blaine to Hon. Ormsby B. Thomas, chair- 
man War Claims Committee, 

See letter of Henry Vigund, secretary legation of the United 
pian Paris, Marċh 28, 1890, to Hon, James G. Blaine, Secretary 
of State. 

See letter of Mr. Rilet, dated Paris, March 24, 1890. 

The acts of our own Government all through its legislative his- 
try is full of repeated instances of the exercise of this more lib- 
eral spirit. There isa long catalogue of special appropriations 
that were made for the burning and destruction of property along 
the Chesapeake by the British in their invasion of 1814. These 
were not cases of property used for military purposes and destroyed 


for that reason by the enemy, but property that was destroyed 
directly by the incursions of the enemy. E 

There are many cases also of compensation for the destruction 
of property in the incursions upon our Niagara frontier during 
the late war with Great Britain. 

{might refer to the act of Congress of 1816 providing for the 
payment of claims for property lost, captured, or destroyed by the 
enemy while in the military service of the United States during 
the war of 1812 (United States Statutes at Large, volume 3, page 
263), and the liberal spirit in which it was interpreted was an ad- 
vance somewhat npon the ancient doctrines; the act of July 4, 
1864, relative to the payment for quartermaster stores, subsist- 
ence, and supplies furnished to the Army (United States Statutes 
at Large, volume 16, page 381), and subsequent legislation on the 
same subject; the captured and abandoned property act of March 
12, 1863 (United States Statutes at Large, volume 12, page 820), 
and legislation supplementary thereto. 

These are instances of a certain degree of modification in the 
ancient principles supposed to regulate the liability of the sov- 
ereign to make appropriation for losses of property in the course 
of military operations. 

The following are some of the cases of payment made to com- 
pensate for property destroyed by the incursions of the enemy 
during war, to wit: 

Act April 24, 1816, to pay William Flood for property destroyed 
by the British at New Orleans in 1815 (volume 6, Statutes at 
Large, page 163). 

Act of Apri 27, 1816, to pay Samuel Manac for his property de- 
stroyed by hostile Creeks in late war (page 171). 

See cases in Report No. 332 on H. R. 4241, Fifty-second Con- 
gress, first session. All these cases were for property destroyed, 
not in occupancy of United States military authorities. 

The main reason or argument now assigned for not paving our 
citizens for such losses sustained by invasions is the mistaken 
impression that they will be so great it would bankrupt our Goy- 
ernment. This is a mere declaration not sustained by any facts, 
The wildest estimate made to pay the losses by invasion in the 
border States does not exceed $20,000,000. Ihe income the Gov- 
ernment receives in twenty days will pay the whole bill. The 
aggregate would be small comparatively with the aggregate of 
those paid under the act of April 9, 1816, and subsequent acts for 
losses during the war of 1812. 

We then had a population of about 8,000,000, and most of our 
people were poor; we now have 63,000,000 and are the richest nation 
on the globe; we are far more able to pay now than we were in 
1816, or France was in 1872, or Great Britain after the war with 
the colonies, when she paid £20,000,000 to her people who remained 
loyal; we are more than able to be just, so let us be just. 

the Franco-Prussian war Germany made France pay her an in- 
demnity of three thousand million francs. Out of this enormous 
sum Germany paid all her subjects who suffered by reason of the 
war. The United States asked no indemnity from the Southern 
people she conquered out of which to indemnify and pay the loyal 
people of the North who had been invaded, its people harried, their 
fields laid waste, their goods of all kinds confiscated, homes burned 
by the Confederate troopers and armies. Instead, the United States 
has been paying the people in the disloyal States, not under a 
guaranty in the Constitution, but by acts of Congress, millions 
of dollars, Tennessee alone up to March, 1884, having received 
$2,150,791.80. (See Report No. 720, Forty-eighth Congress, first 
session, H. R. >) 

These examples might be multiplied, but need not be. The 
manifest and conclusive teaching of them all is to admonish leg- 
islatures and governments that the spirit of the age and the moral- 
ity of the public Jaw unite in demanding that where war has 
brought upon individuals 51 8 8 and special losses Which have 
been incurred for and resulted in the general good of the entire 
people, there the Treasury of the entire people ought to make com- 
pensation therefor, 

I do not base our claims upon any appeal that I might make to 
your generosity and liberality. I do not stand before you asking 
charity or a gift. I am willing, for the purposes of the argument, 
to concede the authority of the principles laid down by writers on 
public law upon the subject of the liability of States for the una- 
yoidable misfortunes of their subjects. I place our case upon the 
higher and firmer ground that the claim is now made by the State 
under the express letter and the undoubted spirit of the contract 
to which she is a pe and by which the General Government 
has obligated itself to execute certain duties toward our State as 
to all the others. 

Having failed to expend its treasure and its resources for our 
special protection, whether the justification therefor be sufficient 
or not, we are entitled to be relieved, as far as possible, from the 
consequences of that failure, by an appropriation of a much less 
amount than wonld have been regarded as properly expended if 
it had been directly appropriated in the first instance to guard 
against the misfortunes that have followed from the failure to ` 
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act. Let the loss thus incurred be distributed among all. Upon 
that principle will our Government best be administered, the 
principal end of its existence secured. z 

Pennsylvania now comes under the ty of the Constitu- 
tion and presents her claim for her people. Say to her, You are 
under no more obligation to continue to bear the losses resultin, 
from the nation’s defaultthan you were liable to have contribu 
directly more than your quota of men or share of stores and 
money for the common defense. So, having been involved in loss 
and expenditure of fi sage in order to secure that common 

‘ood let that expenditure be borne by all proportionately and 
ustly, and no longer be left to remain a burden upon one alone.” 

Fair valleys devastated, a beautiful and prosperous town wan- 
tonly destroyed by fire, hundreds of families reduced to hopeless 
18 are the sacrifice made by our State to the common cause. 

be had a right to have her borders guarded, her people defended; 
but her territory was left opon to the ađvance of the enemy; her 
soldiery, who had assembled for her defense, were hurried away 
to other points at the almost frantic command of the national au- 
thorities, The sacrifice was willingly made at the mandate of 
national necessity. 

Let the contribution so made be reimbursed, so that our State, 
which had no weightier interests at stake in the great struggle 
than New York, or Connecticut, or Maine, or the remoter States 
of the Northwest, whose waving fields never felt the fierce breath 
of war and whose peaceful homes were never disturbed by the 
rude intrusion of the hostile trooper, shall no longer be compelled 
to bear the sad consequences of her devotion and sacrifice to the 
cause of the common country. 

I have now presented the case of my people. I can do no more. 
We stand here with clean hands. A case fully made out under 
Sata and law. You must as the final arbitors render the 
verdict, 


Empire or Republic—Retention of the Philippines. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and 2 under consideration the bill (S. 222) to provide a govern- 
ment tor the Territory of Hawaii— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I believe that very nearly all of the arguments 
which have been ade by the imperialists of this country in favor 
of the retention of remote islands populated by alien and inferior 
races have been disposed of except, perhaps, two. One is the 
mission!“ plea, and the other is the“ manifest-destiny” plea. 
People tell us, Mr. Chairman, that we have a “mission” to per- 
form in the Philippine Islands. As for myself, I am somewhat 
distrustful of men with missions.“ 

In my limited experience I have found that the man who has a 
mission,“ or who pretends to have a ‘‘mission,” has some greed, 
some avarice, some se purpose, or else some fanatical notion 
in his head, and in order to recommend it to other people strives 
to get the idea into their minds that he is in partnership with the 
Lord God Almighty. [Appianuse] Now, my friends, although 
this is in general a description of the class of persons claiming to 
have a mission,“ yet it is also true that every man, every woman, 
and, more than that, every nation has a mission in this world, 
for the most part u ed in any definite way by themselves; 
and when you inquire seriously what that mission is, or must be, 

our answer will always be that it is for the particular entity to 
ive its life in character with its nature. 

You must know, therefore, what a thing is before you can say 
what its mission is. You must know what sort of a ship you are 
on, what direction you are taking, and how fast you are going 
before you can know where you are going to land or where you 
ought to be expected to land. Therefore if becomes important to 
inquire what we are among the nations of the world. Then we 
may determine possibly—approximately, at any rate—what our 
mission is. 

Then what are we? What sort of a ship of state? 

We are, Mr. Chairman, a Constitutional Democratic Republic. 
Weare constitutional,“ as contradistinguished from those na- 
tions of the world who are governed by the discretion either of a 
king, a czar, an emperor, an aristocracy, orevénaparliament. We 
are *‘democratic” as contradistinguished from those republics 
which are aristocratic or plutocratic. The chief corner stone of 
the faith of a democratic republic consists in the fact that its 
end and aim and object is the liberty and the happiness of the in- 


dividual citizen, as contradistin ed from the happiness, the 
welfare, or the supremacy of a class, or the splendor of a state. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we are a Republic“ ag contradistin- 
guished from all monarchical power—from a mo-narch, to go back 
to the etymological pronunciation—a one-man power. 

Now, having gotten along that far, can it be the mission of a con- 
stitutional government to carry the flag and government where 
the Constitution can not follow—to establish government where 
the government locally must be, if it preserves civilization at all, 
a government in contradiction of its own Constitution? Can 
it be the mission of a democratic republic to carry the flag and 
domination where democratic institutions and democratic rela- 
tions and conditions among the citizens can not follow? 

And what are democratic institutions? Upon what basis does 
the democratic temple rest? Why, sir, it rests upon three pil- 
lars—fraternity, equality, and liberty; these three support it. Is 
there anybody here that can contend fora moment that we can 
carry with safety to ourselves, our institutions, andourcivilization, 
to the Filipinos the creed of their equality with ourselves and our 
children throughout the ages in molding the destiny of this 
Republic? 

Is there anybody not a hypocrite who pretends for one moment 
that we can carry a genuine spirit of ‘‘fraternity” to a different 
race from ourselves, in our opinion inferior to ourselves? The 
whole history of the world shows it impossible. Do you contend 
that you will carry to them even the mere muniments of inherited 
English liberty? If so, your conduct toward Porto Rico proves 
your contention false, and Porto Ricans, Mr. Chairman, are two- 
thirds Caucasian. 

Then can it be the mission of a democratic republic to carry 
the rule of the republic where democratic institutions can not 
rest upon democratic pillars? But last of all, can it be the mis- 
sion of a “republic ”—of any sort of republic—to carry the fla 
and domination where the character of the government, whic 
must be inaugurated and which must continue to exist, shall be 
essentially and in all main things a monarchical government—a 
government by a monarch, whether that monarch be under the 
name of a monarch, a president, a military satrap, or a procon- 
sular governor. 

So much for that, Mr. Chairman. Then let us see about our 
“manifest destiny.” I know what destiny is, and I know that 
every man has a destiny and that every nation has one. I know 
that there is a God in history who works upon us and by means 
of us to accomplish His own purposes, and that those purposes, 
so far as this world is concerned, are for the upraising of humanity 
and the amelioration of the conditions of the great masses of man- 
kind, but I do not know what manifest“ destiny is. 

We all have a destiny, but it has not been manifested to many 
of us. But if there be any manifest destiny at all for any man or 
for any nation, that manifest destiny lies in this, that whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he surely reap.” If he sows chains 
abroad, he will reap slavery at home. [Applause on the Demo- 
craticside.] If he sos contempt of constitutional limitations and 

anties abroad, he will some day find the very men whom he 

as taught to laugh at them as ‘‘ cradle fixings” and “swaddling 

clothes that we have outgrown” laughing at them again at his 

very door when he appeals to them for protection. [Applause on 
the Democratic side] 

An imperial army has a destiny, too, Mr. Chairman. Its 
destiny is to destroy free institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, [have heard the mission“ argument carried still 
further. I have heard ministers of the gospel 5 preach- 
ng not the gospel of Mohammed, who carried faith to the unfaith- 
ful by fire and the sword, but the doctrine of Jesus Christ, say 
that we had “a mission to civilize and Christianize the people in 
the far Orient.” How? By means of Krag-Jérgensen rifles and 
the sword of the cavalry? It is not the mission of Christianity to 
make wounds, but to bind them up. It is its mission not to start 
the tears of women and children, but to assuage them—not to de- 
stroy home and home life, but to teach people to make and beau- 
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t would surprise nobody who ever lived more than it would 
astound the Fisherman of Galilee Himself and His disciples to 
hear that the doctrine of peace, the doctrine of freedom—and of 
democratic freedom at that, for it is the democracy of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ that prove His divinity—were ‘destined ” or 
had a mission“ to be carried to the poppies of the world by 
Krag-Jörgensen rifles, men-of-war, and proconsular viceroys. 
Why, the cardinal doctrine of His teaching was that you became 
whatever you were by what was nurtured in you and came out 
of you as an emanating infiuence to the world, and not by some- 
thing superimposed upon you by an authority higher than your- 
self. 


However, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise this evening so much 
for the purpose of speaking myself as for the purpose of obtaining 
the permission of the House to insert in the Axconp in this con- 
nection one of two speeches made by the Hon. Carl Schurz at the 
city of Chicago. Mr, Chairman, if I have not that permission 
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already, 1 want 


ermission to insert in the RECORD, in extension 
of my remarks, the speeches I have referred to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 


mous consent of the committee to extend his remar 
sertion of the article referred to, Is there objection? 

(the. esi el Ar. Sch ferred to will th 

ë speeches o . Schurz referred to appear at the con- 
8 of the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of Misstesip i] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I wish to ask, furthermore, Mr. 
Chairman, permission to insert in the RECORÐ as a part of my 
remarks a letter written by the Hon. GEORGE F. Hoar, a Senator 
from the State of Massachusetts, to the editors of the Journal, 
Advertiser, Herald, and Globe at Boston, Mass., in connection 
with some criticisms made upon him because of the position 
which he had taken upon this question. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippiasks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by adding to them a letter 
written by the Hon. GEORGE F. Hoar, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ° 

[Tho letter of Senator Hoar referred to will be found in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of the two speeches of Mr. Schurz. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I desire er- 
more to ask permission to insert in the RECORD a part—a good 

rt of it I haye stricken out—of a little ares oe which I hold 

n my hand called The Liberty Catechism, and written by Fred- 
erick W. Gookin. 

Mr. KNOX. I do not know anything about the author of the 
pamphlet. Who is the author of the pamphlet? 

„ Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Frederick W. Gookin. 

Mr. KNOX. Who may he be, please? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Treally donot know; and, Mr, 
Chairman, I am not one of those men who care much about who 

.a man may be” if what he says is sound and reasonable, and in 
my opimo appeals to the heart and head from the right stand- 
point, 

„ I will ask the gentleman if he has read the pam- 

e 
£ Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes, indeed, I have, and very 
5 edited it, too, and stricken out a good deal that I did not 
agree with; but there is a good deal that Ido agree with, and that 
I wish to 1 5 as my own. 
ee KNO I am not sufficiently informed about Mr. 
iN- 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. I will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that this is the first time that I have heard of this 
pamphlet, but that Frederick W. Gookin is one of my distin- 
Panes constituents. 
au. 9 of Mississippi. Now I know he is all right. 

ughter. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Ilinois. He is the cashier of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago, a very able man, and a very 
8 man, and a man very much interested in all public 
questions. 

5 Ought not the whole of this pamphlet to be in- 
serte 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois, I should think anything that Mr. 
Gookin would write would be worthy of insertion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Some of it isa little bit too Re- 
ublican for me, and I shall leave that out. [Laughter.] The 
alance of it I shall insert and adopt as my own. 

Mr. KNOX. Would not the gentleman be willing to insert the 


whole pamphlet? 

Mr. TAMS of 1 No, sir. What J insert I make 
my own and I must agree with it or else I could not adopt it. 
There are some things in almost everybody's utterances that I do 
not agree with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from pase er Wua- 
LIAMS] asks unanimous consent to extend his remar) ya 
to them such parts of the Catechism of Liberty as he agrees to, 
and has indicated, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman means fragmentary 
liberty, not the full catechism, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Wel, I will head it to snit 
myself; but I will say that there will be no liberty taken with the 
manuscript that would hurt a Democratic heart in any way. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

[Mr. Gookin’s Catechism of Liberty will be found in the REC- 
ORD, at the conclusion of Senator Hoar’s letter. 


by the in- 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi, Now, Mr. irman, I wish 
to insert as a of my remarks a part of a h made by the 
Hon. George S. Boutwell, a gentleman who, by the way, I sup- 
pose, is known to the gentleman from Massachusetts and to other 
gentlemen in the House—a distinguished Republican, a distin- 

hed statesman, an ex-Senator and ex-Cabinet officer, and, I 


ve, one of the fathers of the Republican y. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missixippi asks Unan- 


imous consent that he extend his remarks by the addition of a 
portion of the speech of the Hon. George S. Boutwell, Is there 


objection? 
There was no objection, 
Hon. George S. Boutwell’s speech will be found in the RECORD 


at the conclusion of Mr. Gookin’s pan . 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 575 „ Chairman, how 
much time haye I left? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has fifteen minutes remain- 


ing. 

Kir, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I shall devote that time to 
reading some things to this House that I think will be very pleas- 
ant reading“ to men of good will.“ This is quoted from The Pub- 
lic of December 23: 


In his message President McKinley said he had “every reason to believe” 
that the cession of the Phili es to the United States was in accordance 
and rations of the t mass of the Filipino people, 
But what reasons had . McKinley for eving this? He specifies none. 
And certainly the burden of proof is upon him, for the only expression of 
the Filipino poopie so far made came through the envoys of the Filipino re- 
pa and those expressions were hostile to the cession. The envoys did all 

3 to bring them to Mr. McKinley’s attention, but without suc- 
cess. How can he say that he had “every” reason to believe that the Fili- 
pino ple approved the cession when he refused to listen to the only ex- 
pression of sentiment that any of the Filipino people in an organized capacity 
ever attempted to make? 

Here is another one, I leave out part of it because it is per- 
sonally denunciatory of the President. I am not going to be 
bound by that sort of thing. Iam never in the habit of person- 
ally denouncing my political opponents, believing that such a 
ha a is not good in reason nor sound in policy, This part of itis 
sound: 


Mr. McKinley attem in his yote-hunting speech at Fa: to scandalize 
À by insinua that this young Filipino leader had n bribed by 
the Spanish. That libel been u . as Mr. McKinley must 
know; so completely discredited that it no standing any more outside of 
yellow jo and willful libelers. But note Mr. McKinley’s comment upon 
the slander. Said he, referring to Aguinaldo and his demand for independ- 
ence as condition peace: “ He had another price than that once, but 
the United States pays no gold for peace.“ 


Does not that sound, Mr. Chairman, like the fathers of the old 
Republic when they said, ‘‘ Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute?” Yet, what a in tale shall put its pretensions 
down, and a tale of the President’s own making at that? Listen: 


Evidently Mr. McKinley had forgotten that the only excuse yet offered for 
his paying gold to the Sultan of Sulu to continue a polygamous, pro-slavery, 
and Mohammedan government there was to secure peace, It would seem 
that the United States does y gold for peace. But no. Mr. McKinley is 
right, pa eee, It was not gad th which peace was bought of the Sultan. 

was silver. 


We can at last thank the President a little on this side of the 
Chamber, it seems, for finding a use” for silver. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, here is something that I recommend to 
the House. It is good reading: 


Self-government rather than government! That was the keynote of 
the anti-imperial conference. e sentiment is profoundly true. It touches 
the depths of political morality. Not that good government is to be de- 
spised or regarded with indifference or even with secondary concern. Good 
83 is among the highest of human aspirations. Politically speaking, 

is the very highest. But no government other than self-government can 
bility be or oe become 


in the onl 
York in the worst days of 
‘arsaw in the best days of the order that 


dding | © 1% 


„American crown colonies.” How does the phrase strike you? 
Please hear the following elucidation of the interpretation of 
the Secretary of War of the power of the Federal Government: 


Should Secretary Root's interpretation of the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment be adopted, the Federation of American States will soon be super- 
seded by a veritable empire, with the States as subordinate departments, 
and crown colonies — amba over the earth. In order to bolster up tho 
colonial system which the Administration evidently desires to establish, if 
possible, Mr. Root exactly reverses the constitutional principle that has here- 


ers simply because th His object in this is to establish 
the constitutional right of the United States to hold the 1 atin and 
Puerto as crown colonies, after the British method, giving to 
ants no constituti rights of American citizenship nor any of the consti- 
tutional securities as to trade.—From The Public of December 9, 1899. 

ded. 


But there are those who say that we have already 
I myself care but little about words. Certain, however, it is that 
there is no expansion, whether done or yet to be done, involved 
in the retention of the Philippine Islands, The phrase would 
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have been more accurate had it been “ we haye alread cos, deol 
ized.” Whether this be true or not—and that it is not true I have 
the word of the President himself, who has upon many occassions 
said that “the question is one for Congress 4o determine,” and 
whose followers on the floor are now contending that our occupa- 
tion of the Philippines is merely provisional and military, and that 
therefore the islands can not be considered at this stage of our 
history as“ parts of the United States ”—I have only to say that 
if we have already imperialized, let us then disimperialize, and 
go swiftly about the work. 

Republicans tell us upon this floor that Congress has under the 
Constitution the power to dispose of the Territories.” If so, and 
if the Philippine Islands have become a territory or territories of 
the United States, let us, in Heaven's name, dispose of * them 
in some way, either by granting them autonomy and independ- 
ence, which is the remedy suggested by us, or by dividing them 
up and selling to those nations of the world who are said to be so 
anxious to them. If we had a right to buy them, then we 
have the right to sell them. Upon thisquestion I insert an extract 
from an editorial in the Land of Sunshine, edited by Charles F. 
Lummis, headed 

° WHILE THERE IS YET TIME, 

President McKinley tells us that “we have expanded,” and that it is no 
longer a question. * But 3 it is not yet too late in this country 
for a plain American to rise and ask, “How? When? Who's ‘we?’ What 
was the date and what were the ceremonials?” Cortainly to annul the Consti- 
tution of the United States must have taken a specific act by specific per- 
sons at a specific point of time. These things do not come by evaporation 
nor asa Gream in the night, without agent or 9 or responsibility. 
If there are no Americans left who might be curious, the historian at least 
will wish to know. + + If for more than a century we 
ing our own time and that of Congress, and the thing can be so easily done 
Namen any help from us, let us know how, that we may save trouble next 

me. 

I can not sit down without recurring to the flag argument, and 
the idea that it is the pi oen duty of every citizen to support 
the Administration of his country, if, perchance, only that Ad- 
ministration be involved in war, regardless of the character of the 
‘war or the causes of its inauguration, or the intent of the Admin- 
istration in carrying iton. Edmund Burke long ago exposed, in 
words familiar to every American schoolboy, the falsity, eyen the 
ludicrousness, of this contention. Mr. Charles F. Lummis adds 
something worth thinking about upon that question: 

NOT YET TREASON TO THINK. 

They are either not very thoughtful or not very honest who are crying, 
“Sh! you mustn't think in time of war!“ 

Every sober man knows that in the intended sense this is no “time of 
wur.“ The argument rests on such war as menaces the country. and then, 
indeed, a patriot may have to fight first and think afterwards. But to pre- 
tend that.this nation is in such danger from the Filipinos that we must put 
our reason under martial law is a little too absurd. * Theonlydanger 
this country is in, or ever will be in, is from the citizens who uk self- 
government is a sort of blind man's buff, and that all they have to do is to 
shut their eyes and minds and grope in the wake of the gentleman who is 
it. Charles F, Lummis, editorial in the Land of Sunshine. 

To that I add the following: 

TO BE KEPT RIGHT. 

We must combat the notion that our country can dono wrong. She can 
and she will if we let her. Human nature would always be doing wrong if 
we did not try not to. Precisely because we are in a war, it is the when 
every American needs most to remember his obligation and to watch that 
the honor of his country be not left to a venal few or an intoxicated many. 


And this: 

WHAT IT STANDS FOR. 

The American flag is what it stands for. There is no sovereign virtue in 
the bunting itself norin the stitches that confirm it. There should even be 
Americans of moral co’ Leme ex to lower that flag when it is where it 
does not belong. It once floated Mexico, Were they not patriots who 
hauled it down? 

But there are too many Americans now who dare to haul down the spirit 
of our flag at home. For more than a century the Stars and Stripes have 
stood for human rights and the consent of the governed. They do not stand 
for that in the Philippines to-day. They will not always stand for that in the 
United States if we misuse them elsewhere. 

The men who corrupt our politics; the men who surrender conscience; the 
rien who do not care—these are the ones who are really hauling down our 
flag. lt is time for us to stop chatter about six yards of cloth and concern 
ourselves with the soul of which that cloth is only a token. And to begin 
with, we had better lay quiet, firm hands upon the only dangerous enemies 
this nation has in the whole world. We shall need no cruisers to get them, 
nor weapons to lay them by the heels, more than 5 

“That weapon which comes down as stil 
As snowflakes fall upon the 
But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God.” 


Here is another from The Public regarding the real purpose of 
the Administration concerning the Philippine question: 


8 the Philippine question, the Presidential 3 for that 
poe in the Senate has indicated the Presidential policy with unmistaka- 

le distinctness. We allude to Senator BEVERIDGE, of Indiana. It is not 
a policy of ex ion Mr. BEVERIDGE advocates. It isa Poy of undis- 
guised imperialism, and the chief motive is commercial exploitation. ‘The 
times call for candor,” he says, and candid he unquestionably is, Looking 
without a blush upon his countrymen as belonging to a race of remorseless 
brigands, he admonishes the Senate that “that man little knows the common 
people of the Republic, little understands the instincts of our race who 
thinks we will not hold” our conquest “fast, and hold it forever.” 

And the race thus characterized by himself as a race guided by instincts 
of insatiable greed he has the et ce effrontery to entitle “trustee, under 
God, of the civilization of the world.” It is well to know the depths to which 
this Administration has sunk in its mad departure from the eminently Amer- 


have been wast- 


that ‘forcible annexation" is criminal ag; ‘ion; “ and Sen- 


ator 


EVERIDGE in his Philippine renders us that service. The day 
has now gone 


when Administration organs can fool dull devotees of par' 
by pretending that no variation from American traditions is contemplated. 
3 either repudiate the Administration or accept impe: in all 
its n: ess. 


The purpose of the Administration is proclaimed by this Administration 
Senator as authoritatively as possible outside of a Presidential m 


And it proves to be what crities of the Administration have predicted 


in the 
face of ridicule that it would be—a policy of world-wide empire, maintained 
by overwhelming military force in ess action A all resistance, 

ithout con ment we are now invited upon an imperial and military 
career like that wherein Rome—the old “trudtee, under God, of the civiliza- 
tion of the world lost her own liberties in struggling to destroy the liberties 
of o peoples, and finally disappeared in the gloom of the dark ages in 
which her own betrayal of her ideals of liberty had enshrouded the world.— 
From The Public of January 13, 1900. 

And right there, Mr. Chairman, Iam moved to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the difference between ‘‘expansion” and 
“imperialism.” I am in favor of institutional and constitutional 
expansion, and the Democratic party has been the great party of 
expansion, and will be in the future as it has been in the past, 
whenever and wherever there is a field for expansion“ and not 
for “imperialism.” Whatisexpansion? Itis stretching yourself 
out, carrying yourself as a nation, with all that clothes you and 
makes you, your Constitution and free institutions, to ple 
somewhere else; not superimposing yourself upon somebody, but 
carrying your Government, its spirit, its Constitution, its laws, 
its aspirations, its traditions—in short, its soul as well asits body— 
to new parts of the world. 

To expand in the historical American and Democratic sense is 
to incorporate in the body politic as a part of an equal population 
other peoples who can cooperate with us in carrying the Repub- 
lic on to its destiny as a constitutional democratic republic, whose 
essential aim is home happiness, and liberty“ the greatest good 
for the greatest number.” But what is imperialism? It is merely 
stretching your sway, your power, your dominion, superimposing 
yourself ily only upon somebody somewhere asa paramount 
power, superimposing yourself as a nation upon another people or 
other peoples held by military or political power as your inferiors 
or your subjects. 

That is the difference between “expansion” and ‘‘ imperialism.” 
Every good Democrat is an e. ionist; every good Democrat 
believes that we can go into ed areas fit for homes for the sons 
and daughters of the American people, fit for free men to live and 
labor and grow and increase in, fit for development by men who 
love liberty, and by women who are pure, and make pure and 
healthy homes for themselves and their children. There is a field 
for “ expansion ” for the American people. Wherever, moreover, 
you can find a kindred population capable of assimilation with 
ours, capable of understanding, appreciating, and loving our in- 
stitutions, there is also a field for the Republic’s expansion. 

But wherever ne can find only alien and inferior races that do 
not intend to welcome and can not understand your institutions, 
wherever you may not extend your constitutional ties, 
wherever you must live either as arbitrary master or not live at 
all, wherever you must have either the military to rise supreme 
and be a military power or else anarchy to prevail, that is not a 
place for the Republic to go. In such places there can not be 
expansion“ institutional, constitutional, democratic, repub- 
lican expansion. Only one thing can grow in such places—the 
noxious weed imperialism. 

Truly, alas! as the author of the article just read, says: It is 
the Br pond of undisguised imperialism,” which the Administration 
would recommend as a “poisoned chalice” to our lips. 

Why, even the leader of the Republican party, in his lucid 
intervals, is an American citizen and remembers that he is the 
chief of a democratic republic. He had one lucid interval when 
he said, ‘‘ Forcible annexation is criminal aggression.” 

Surely that phrase is, as the writer of the article just.read says 
it is, “an eminently American precept.” “Ah!” as Rip Van 
Winkle says, how soon it vas forgot.“ 

Mr. HILL. What is the article you just read an extract from? 
1 8 WILLIAMS of Mississippi. From The Public of January 

A 5 

Mr. Chairman, I was astonished the other day to read in the 
ReEcorpD that a Senator from a great State had drawn a roseate 
picture for the fond and aspiring eyes of the American Peoples 
exhibiting to them in that guise a career of imperialism and world 
dominion. I was still more astonished when he cited as illustra- 
tions of the grandeur and glory and greatness of such a career the 
5 of the Grecian empire in Asia and the Roman empire of 

e world. 

I remember, Mr. Chairman, reading the History of the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Gervinus, the great German historian, who, 
when he came to tell the cause of the fall of the empire of Napoleon 
the Great, expressed it in one German word, “ Ueberspannung ”— 
overspanning, overstretching, overextension, going too far. Flad 
the great Corsican been satisfied with the nat boundaries of 
France the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine -his stupendous 
work would exist to-day true to itself and beneficent to mankind, 
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The Roman Empire might be existing in all essentials, Chris- 
tianized and purified, but Roman still, but for the insane and 


self-destructive and love of blood implanted in the hearts of 
the senators and the populace of Rome by a career of world do- 
minion, Rome could “expand” in Europe, it could only im- 
perialize“ in Asia. Its natural boundaries, geographically, politi- 
cally, and institutionally were essentially peek cae 

The glory, greatness, the power and taste and art, the ‘‘ineffa- 
ble grace” of Greece might be existing to-day in somewhat dif- 
ferent and Christianized form but for following the Macedonian 
madman with her best blood to the plains of Asia, imperializing, 
not expending puing all her energies and the lives of her best 
and bravest and highest at the behest of ‘‘empire’—making vast, 
and in the end exhausting, sacrifices in an effort in which Alex- 
ander and his successors, and Greece with them, failed. Failed 
how? By losing all that was essentially Greek and becoming all 
that was essentially Asiatic. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, I for one feel that when the Senator called 
upon us in eloquent, though somewhat . to 
look back upon the failures of history which he would have us 
consider worthy of our imitation, drawing pictures of them in 
bright but false colors to lure me and you into running the race 
which they had run, he underestimated the intelligence, as well 
as the historic knowledge, of the American people. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.) 


A. 


ANTI-IMPERTALIST MEETING—CARL 8CHURZ’S ADDRESS AT THE CONFERENCE 
IN PHILADELPHIA—WASHINGTON'S IDEAL —OUR TREATMENT OF THE 
FILIPINOS—PROMISES MADE—THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SITUATION. 


MR, SCHURZ’S ADDRESS, 


The address of Mr. Schurz—* For the Republic of Washington and Lin- 
coln — Which was the principal feature of the conference, follows in full: 


THREE PROVIDENTIAL FAVORS. 


Look back upon the time when our country first rose into view. Europe 
was in the throes of the bloody and destructive struggles following the Ref- 
ormation. The efforts for religious freedom seemed rather to bamper than 
to promote the efforts for the political enfranchisement of peoples. On the 
European Continent modern absolutism issued from the confusion. 

Even in England, where a certain measure of political freedom had been 
won by long contests, and where at last the Crown was overthrown by the 
great rebellion, the Commonwealth quickly degenerated into a military ab- 
solutism, which in its turn had to yield tothe restoration of the royal power. 
And when a new revolution resulted in firmly establishing constitutional 
government, still that Government remained „ aristocratic, 
and the church continued to be united with the state. 

While these troubles were afflicting the peoples ot Europe, who were pain- 
fully staggering under the inherited burdens and shackles of feudal institu- 
tions and privi and customs and traditions heaped upon them by past 
centuries, the soil now occupied by this great Republic was opened to the 
best aspirations of a new era, 

The Englishmen, Germans, Dutch, Frenchmen, Swedes, Celts. who sought 
their fortunes here founda free field for their activities. Nomatter whether 
they came in search of an asylum for their religious beliefs or in quest of 
wealth or adventure; no matter whether kings still claimed this New World 
as theirs, and whether aristocrats or great proprietaries tried to preserve 
something like feudal authority, all pretensions adverse to political freedom 

edily vanished in this atmosphere. Here that freedom had not to struggle 
thro’ Ñ any established institutions or customs inherited from the pers. 
Here the seed of democracy planted itself in soil, to grow and bear 
fruit without hindrance. Here was, therefore, the natural birthplace of 
that great charter of human rights and human liberty, the ration of 
Independence, pointing out the to be reached and destined to serve as a 
guid star to all mankind. here the momentous problem of govern- 
pent of, for, and by the people is not to be solved, where in the world can 


zed; and he did not fail to point out the awful 8 aan 


the destiny of the ae son er model of government are justly considered as 
C arin whichhe thougut at this 
ican R e manner e tho our 
creat ODDO Tabe benefit of mankind, he 
by expressing in his Farewell Address his ardent wish that the 


plete, by so careful a 1 and so prudent a use o 
will acquire to them t 


first President of this Republic furnished in himself, by his character, the 
principles he followed, the motives that es a him, and the wisdom of his 

licies, the most perfect model of a republican chief magistrate in the his- 

ry of the world—a President to whose teachings and example all his suc- 
cessors—ind those wielding public power in this Republic—could with 
the utmost confidence look for safest gui urely no other nation has 
ever been so signally blessed. $ 

The third unique providential favor enjoyed by the American people con- 
sists, owing to their geographical situation, in their happy exemption from 
those embarrassments and Segura by which other nations, being in constant 
touch with powerful, jealous, and possibly hostile neighbors, feel themselves 
obliged to keep up vast, burdensome, and constantly increasing armaments 
on land and sea. For more than th uarters of a century—a war of our 


ice. 


own making and tho fold + of our civil conflict excepted—the American peo- 
ple have enjoyed the ines ble 


boon of a substantially unarmed peace in 


anxiety lest some rival might get an advantage; until at last one of their 
mightiest rulers truthfully confessed that the ruinous competition could not 
much longer go on without fatal consequences. And we were the only great 
nation on earth securely free from these drag weights and worries. - 

This is no mere fancy picture. The history of acentury bearsitout. Ex- 
cepting the period of our civil war, we had, compared with other great pow- 
ers, neither army nor navy, and yet our rights and our honor were safe all 
over the globe. e N sea power on earth yielded to us far more def- 
erence than to any other nation. Why all this? While a hostile power wish- 
ing to attack us would have had the advantage of greater readiness, it could 
not strike at a vital point in our continental stronghold. It wonld have had 
to count u a discouragingly long struggle against immense resources and 
an incalculable staying power on our side. and during that straggle it would 
have offered dangerous opportunities to its jealous rivals in the Old World. 
Moreover, it was thonght that our Monroe doctrine, looking to the primac 
of this Republic in this hemisphere, would keep us from unnecessary rep 
alin with Old World affairs. 

erefore we could not have a war unless we kicked some foreign nation 

into it. Even all our wishes concerning Cuba wonld probably have been 
conceded pr open without firing a gun if we bad only waited. In one word, 
it was the t precept of European statesmanship to remain on good terms 
with this Republic at almost any cost. And therefore it was that we were 
secure in the enjoyment of the inestimable blessing of unarmed peace, with 
the fullest liberty to devote all our social energies to the N pene of our 
immense materia! resources and of our mental and moral capabilities; to the 
solution of the great problem of popular government given in our Chae? — 
and to our glorious on to promote the canse of liberty and civilization 
among mankind by the peaceable moral force of our example. 

These were the extraordinary ee oo favors bestowed upon the 
American people; part of which Washington witnessed, part of which he 
foresaw, and the duties and responsibilities flowing from which he felt so 


deeply. 
THE NEW COURSE. 


What. have we done with these blessings? While the conduct of the 
American democracy has indeed not reached the ideal which was in Wash- 
a Visas mind, and while for this reason it has had its failures, and those 
failures have had to be dearly paid for, yet remaining until recently substan- 
tially true tothe most essential principles upon which it was founded, and 
ene to Washington's ai os concerning its intercourse with the ont- 
side world, the Republic has achieved a measure of development in wealth, 
greatness, and power that has in a like space of time never been equaled by 
any nation in history. $ 

But now we are told that we have come to a turning point; that the very 
power we have won in walking that providential path obliges us to strike ont 
in a diferent direction; that we must no longer content ourselves with mak- 
ing this vast continent the home of a frae, peaceable, and happy people, with 
an honest endeavor to solve on this virgin soil the momentous problem of 
popular self-government, and with aivencing the cause of liberty and civili- 
zation among mankind by the moral force of onr example, but that we must 
give up tho priceless privilege of unarmed peace; that wa must have ie 

eets and armies in order to play a new part in the affairs of the world; tha 
we must become conquerors to spread our commerce and have far-away pos- 
sessions and rule foreign peoples as our subjects—no matter what the orig- 
inal design of our Republicand thefundamental principles of our democracy 
may have been. And when theadvocatesof this new courseare hard pressed 
in argument they always resort as their last refuge to the plea that Provi- 
dence has precipitated us into this new course and that it is vain to resist. 
WHAT IS PROVIDENTIAL? 

Nobody can be less disposed than I am to pose as a mouthpiece of Provi- 
dence. But Ido maintain that when we speak of something having been so 
ordained by Providence, that no human being could bo held responsible for 
it, we can only mean that the will of man one way or the other could not 
play a determining part in it. In this sense it may be said that geographic, 
climatic, and other such conditions, which made tho balldins 8 55 a great 
democracy on American soil so natural, were providential; that the ris- 
in up of an ideal leader at the beginning of our Government was providen- 
tial: hat the peculiar situation of Republic among the powers of the 
earth, enabling it to build up that great democracy in the New World un- 
troubled by the marmite ip and quarrels of other nations, was providential. 
But can it be maintained that in the same sense the conquest of the Phili 

ines was providential, and that President McKinley was right when he said 
k Boston, Fe’ 16, 1899, The Philippines were intrusted to our hands 
oy sna providence of God; itis a trust we have not sought? Look at the 


fi 

Spanish ponor in those ons, and weeks before the declaration of war, on 
March 31, 1898, he irepo to our Government that he could destroy the 
noe fleet and reduce the defenses of Manila in a single day, and added: 
“There is every reason to believe that with Manila taken or even blockaded 

the rest of the islands would fall either to the insurgents or ourselves.” 
Dewey was instructed to make his squadron ready for battle, and then, 
when war was declared, to seek the Spanish fleet and destroy it. All this 
was done, not by any mysterious dispensation, but by order of the Navy De- 
tment. When Spain, after a series of defeats, got ready for peace, the 

Baras? of the Navy telegraphed to Dewey as follows: 
“ WASHINGTON, August 13, 1898. 

The President desires to receive from 52 any important information you 
ty of the several islands; the 7 855 


Thus it appears that the President was then not yet quite certain how far 
my 


peace 
the whole. And after along and arduous wrestle with the representatives 
of Spain, as described in Senate Document No. 62, our commissioners at last 
succeeded in extorting from them the cession of what sovereignty Spain had 
over all those islands, and they agreed that the United States should pay 
$20,000,000 therefor. 
PROVIDENCE AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


Thus the record shows most conclusively that the conquest of the Phili 
ines was not thrust upon the rae aha DY a mysterious and overrul- 
g power, but that if was deliberately planned with a cool calculation of 


7 the least. taken liberties with Pro 
th the same right Napoleon invading Spain and making one of his brothers 
King of that country.and n,made Emperor of Mexico by the bayo- 
nets of French invaders, might have piously turned up their eyes, saying 
that the providence of God had intrusted those countries to their hands and 
that it wasa trust they had not sought. Coming from their mouths, Mr. 
3 himself would have called such words hypocritical cant, if not 
blasphemy. 

Let us now see in what manner the policy for which the President makes 
divine Providence responsible was carried out. We made war upon 8. "i 
as our Congress solemnly declared to the American people and to all man- 
kind, for the purpose of liberating the Cuban people from Spanish oppres 
sion, declaring that they were. and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent. It was a grand spectaclo- u great nation voluntarily undergoing the 
burdens’and horrors of war merely to secure to a foreign population that 
freedom and independence they were painfully struggling for. It was a pur- 

3 so noble in its unselfishness that many persons abroad would not believe 
nits sincerity, but charged us with some secret selfish design of conquest. 
At this we were 5 angry. f 

Then came Dewey's victory Manila Bay, and with it the temptation 
testing our sincerity. Dewey invited the chief of the Filipino insurgents, 
Aguinaldo, to join and encouraged and aided him with arms and ammu- 
nition to anize the revolutionary movement t Spain on a great scale. 
Aguinaldo did so; he formed an army of about 30,00) men, set up a civil gov- 
ernment which, according to the testimony of the imperialist agitator Barrett, 
who had seen it, compared in its Congress favorably with the Parliament of 
Japan, and had well-constructed and active executive departments and an 
internal administration working admirably. as described by gentlemen be- 
longing to the Navy and vouched for by Admiral Dewey; an army. a civil 
government, and an inte administration infinitely superior toanything of 
the kind the insurgent Cubans ever had. 

The Filipino army went to work fighting the Spaniards most successfully, 
taking many thousands of them prisoners. In fact, it virtually did the only 
fighting nst the 8 ds on the Philippine Islands between the time of 
Dewey s victory, on May 1, 1893, and the time of the surrender of Manila, on 
pupas 12, and that fighting redounded to the benefit of our forces; for the 
Filipino army cleared the interior of the country of Spanish troops and 
cooped up the Spanish garrison of Manila. effectually blockading that city 
on the land side, while our ships and the American troops that had mean- 
while assembled blockaded it on the sea side, so that the Spaniards in Manila 
could neither get reinforcements nor withdraw into the interior. 


OUR FITAPINO ALLIES. 


While these services were being rendered by the Filipinos, and their efec- 
tive cooperation sought and accepted by us, the Filipinos acted as our allies 
t à common foe. And then when we had taken Manila and asse: uhled 
a large land force there, did we remember that wo had gone to war against | 
Spain with the solemn proclamation that this should be a war of liberation, 
and not of conquest, and that our Filipino allies were fairly entitled to the | 
full benefit of that pledge? No; not that. President McKinley entered into 
peace negotiations with the common enemy, Spain; negotiations from which 
our allies, the Filipinos, who urgently asked to bo heard. were carefully shut 
out, and through his peace commissioners President McKinley concluded, 
behind the backs of our allies, a treaty with Spain, the common enemy, by 
which he recognized, not that the Philippine Islanders were, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent, like the Cubans, but that Spain, even afrer 
having been actually ousted from that country. was still the rightful sover- 
eign of the Philippine Islanders, so that she could sell them; and he bought 
them and their country for the sum of $20,000,000._ It was in thissingular way 
that, as President McKinley wishes to have us believe, “the providence of 
God intrusted to our hands the Philippines—a trust we have not sought.” 

Thus, in the first place, he contrived to turn the much-vaunted unselfish 
war of liberation into a vulgar land-grabbing game, and to strip the Ameri- 
can people of the unique glory of a most oe act, grand in its unselfish- 
ness. Does he think such a breach of faith can be pleasing to the sight of an 
all-righteous Providence? Or dces he imagine he can deceive an cmniscient 
God Tone wily Bee that the pledge of an unselfish generosity pared only 
to the Western He here, and that the liberating of one people gave usa 
right to subjugate another? 

AN ACT OF PERFIDY. 

But more than this. 8 the fact that Dewey invited Aguinaldo 
tothe n bores to help him in his operations by 9 the insurrec- 
tion aguinst the Spaniards; that the Filipinos did do e actual Service as our 
allies, being permitted to believe that they were fighting for their own inde- 
pendence; that weleft them undisturbed in that belief until we had sufficient 
troop3 on the apon to need their aid no longer, and until Manila was taken. 
and that then, behind their backs, we bought them from defeated Spain to 
subjugate them as our own subjects, every fair-minded man will agree that 
this was an act of downright periidy. Does President McKinley think that 
so treacherous a use of power by the strong to despoil the feeble of their 
i ae ean be looked upon with favor a an all- just God? 

he excuses given by the President and by his kesmen for this faith- 
less deed are worthy of the deed itself. They show how far the moral sense 
of men may be debased by the defense of a bad cause. I have read with care 
the famous *' preliminar report” made by the Philippine Commission at 
the request of the President just before the last November elections, and I 
must confess that some passages of it have filled me with painful astonish- 
ment. That report, for instance, in order to justify what has been done, as- 
serts “that no alliance of any kind was entered into with Aguinaldo, nor 
was any promise of independence made to him then or at any other time.“ 
l was sorry to see such a statement signed EE 1 of high standing. 
Was it worthy of such men to forget that while there was no alliance in 
form, signed, sealed, and delivered, there was cooperation amounting to an 
alliance in fact, and that this carried with it moral obligations of a class 
which no man of honor will disregard. 

Let us hear the preliminary report“ itself. After having recited how 
Aguinaldo was brought to the scene of operations on a United States ship at 
the desire of Dewey, “for the purpose of strengthening the United States 
forces and weake those of the enemy,” the report goes on: Shortly after- 
wards the Filipinos began to attack the Spanish. Their numbers were rap- 
idly 3 by the militia who had been given arms by Spain, all of whom 
revolted and joined the insurgents. Great Filipino successes followed, many 
Spaniards were taken prisoners, and while the Spanish troops now quietly 
remained at the Filipino forces made themselves masters of the en- 
tire island, except that city.“ Well, according to this very statement of the 
commission, did not the Filipinos do for us the business of allies, and very ef- 
fectively, toor I venture to say that at the time they were regarded as our 
allies by 3 those who had 9 enin their minds the 
scheme of turning the war of liberation into a land-grabbing game. 
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But they were also virtually recognized as our-allies by our very com- 
manders in a manner which the ioners in their preliminary report 
to the 5 

ich our 


barbarian 
band accidentally heiping us and of nosubstantial sight fA the premises, how 
could such a turning over of prisoners to them have n justified? 

But let us hear Admiral Dewey himself. In a recent letter 5 an 
inquiry from Senator LODGE as to what pled, were given to Aguinaldo, 
the Admiral says: I never treated him as an ally, except to make use of him 
and the natives to assist me in my operations against. the Spaniards.” Pre- 
cisely so. We used“ them practically as allies 
profiting from their cooperation as allies. And then, having so used them, 
we refused them tho recognition morally due toan ally. Does not the Ad- 
miral “give away the whole case? 

Again, when our peace commissioners sat at Paris the testimony of Rear- 
Admiral Bradford was taken, and Senator Fuxk asked him: “Suppose the 
United States, in the bk Sara of that war, found. the leader of the present 
Philippine rebellion an exile from his country in Hongkong, and sent for him 
and brought him to the islands in an American ship. and then furnished him 
4.030 or 5,000 stands of arms and allowed him to se as many more 
stands of arms in Hongkong, and accepted his aid in conquering Luzon, what 
kind of a nation in the eyes of the world would we appear tobe to surrender 
Aguinaldo and his insurgents to Spain, to he dealt with as they please?“ To 
which Admiral Bradford answered: We become responsible for all he has 
done; he is our ally, and we are bound to protect him." Senator FRYE for- 
got to usk the further question, what kind of a nation we would be in the 
eyes of the world if we bought our allies like a drove of sheep from Spain, 
the defeated common enemy, to treat them not as they, but as we, please, 

After all this, what fair-minded man will deny to all intents and purposes 
the Filipinos were our allies; that they were fairly entitled at our ds to 
every consideration due from one ally to another, and that when our Admin- 
‘stration refused them andience at the peace negotiations which were to de- 
zide their fate, and then behind their backs bought them like a herd of cat- 
tle from the defeated common enemy, it did a thing so mean in its disloyalty 
that if is no wonder its sponsors shrink from looking it in the face, but nery- 
ously strive to hide its hideousness from their own eyes by covering it up 
with all sorts of pretexts and histries? 

But, truly, what a pitiable sight is that presented by the respectable sign- 
ers of the preliminary report,“ who argue that use no formal compact 
of alliance was made—that is, because the Filipinos with their generous con- 
fidence in our good faith trusted American honor soimprudently that they 
neglected to put every stipulation in black and white before going with us 
into a common fight against the common enemy—they have lost all moral 
right to be respected and treated by us as allies! Shame, where is thy blush? 


PROMISE OF INDEPENDENCE. 


ust the common enemy, 


ence, and whether they were permitted so to believe while they were fight- 
ing against the common enemy. 
in July 2. 1888, General Anderson reported to the Secretary of War: 


le. The 

knew that. when beginning the war against Spain, we had londi laim: 
all idea of conquest and had declared the Cubans of right entitled to their 
independence. They knew that in all things which in our eyes gave the 
Cubans their right and title to independence, the ple of the Philippines 
held the same if not a superior title. They would have considered it an in- 
sult to the arene eae magnanimous American Republic to entertain on their 
part even the Santon suspicion that our professions of unselfish purpose 
were a mere humbug, and that while liberating one people we were capable 
of scheming the subjugation of another because we coveted their land. In 
one word, as everso many of their proclamations. showed, they expected 
their independence because they believed the American people to be an hon- 
est people and the American Government to be an honest government. And 
in this belief they acted as our allies against the common enemy. 

We permitted them to entertain that belief while so acting. It is true. in 
Washington the scheme was meanwhile hatched torob them of their fairly- 
earned independence. Was the Administration atleast honest enough then 
to intorm them that their e ation of independence might be disap- 
pointed? It wasnot. Indeed, the Administration did secretly instruct our 
consuls and commanders not to make any promises to the Filipinos that 
might embarrass the execution of the treacherous scheme. But the Filipinos 
themselves were left in their happy confidence so long us their service ns our 
allies was of any value tous. I say, therefore, although there was no written 
engagement promising them their independence, our solemn proclamation at 
the beginning of the war that this would be a war of liberation and not of 
conquest, and our permitting them to expect their independence accord- 
ingly, while we accepted their aid as our allies, constituted a promise so com- 
plete and morally so binding that it is difficult tounderstand how any honest 
man can so forget himself as to question it, i 


THE SHAM SOVEREIGNTY. 
And thus when the Spaniards were 3 defeated everywhere, and 


Manila was taken, and our Filipino allies were of no further practical nse to 
us, the Administration instructed our peace commissioners in Paris to obtain 
from Spain the cession of her sovere gnty over the Philippines, not to the 
pag le of those islands, but to the United States. Now I ll show, I trust, 

e satisfaction of every candid mind, that this proceeding involved on 
our part the grossest. betrayal of our own professed principles, and one of the 
most glaring self-stultifications ever committed by any government. When 
we made war upon Spain for the liberation of Cuba, we could not, and did 
not, deny that Spain, torii. possessed tho sovereignty of Cuba. 

But we maintained that Spain by her tyrannical and oppressive misgovern- 
ment had morally forfeited that sovereignty; that she had ceased to possess 
it as a matter of right: and 1 — although the Spauish forces were still in 
n 


* 8 m 
0 theretore solemnly declared in tha 
merely that Spain must be driven 


case of Philippines? It is r 

e e a not ques- 
ish soye ie wae historicall Ste 
founded tS 


grievous in the Philippines as in Cuba; that the people of the Pal ines 
risen against th Cubans 


the Philippines the S 
moral title to sovereignty, but had actually lost the exercise and posses- 
sion of it. The right of the Filipinos to sovereignty over their country was 


. according to our professed principles, even stronger than that of 
© Cubans. 

The Spanish title to sévereignty over the Sep Banded thus utterly dis- 
credited Ms ourselves. By wordand act we had, in the Uel case of Cuba, 
maintained that the Spanish title had rightfully passed to the people of the 
country. And yet that Spanish title so utterl: ted by ourselves we 


then rec n as valid in order to enable Spain to sell our Filipino 
allies to us. yer ht that title, although we knew full that Spain 


had actually lost it all, and could not deliver 5 — of it, but we bought the 
sham, in order to steal the substance from the 4 3 — ders, to whom, 
by our own doctrine, itrightfiully belonged. This isthe farcical and contempt- 
ible 1 in which the action of the Administration has placed the 
great American Republic. 


JUGGLING SUBTERFUGES. 


Iam well aware that astute lawyers may find some quirk or quibble to 
god pac le who wish to be so persuaded that under the law of nations 
Bpain still a technical title to a sovereignty which she had morally for- 
feited and 8 lost and could not deliver, and that this she could sell 
and we could buy. But will such a 93 satisfy our consciences and 
1 our honor? Most of us have learned by experience to distinguish 
tween the class of men who, in their dealings with their neighbors, are gov- 
erned by an innate moral sense of right and who will never rane pl NA 
take an unfair advantage even when the law permits them to do so with im- 
ty, and another class consisting of persons claiming to be respectable, 
tto whom the question of moral right is of no concern, and who do not 
scruple at any moral wrong for their own benefit, taking care only not to 
run foul of the penal code. 

The first class we call “gentlemen,” and we respect and trust them. The 
second class we do not, at least we ought not to, call gentlemen, for we feel 
like carefully guarding our pockets when we meet them. there be no 
illusion about this. He whouses the technicalities of thelaw totake a wrong- 
ful ad vantage of his neighbor may keep clear of the penitentiary, but he 
not an honest man. 

2322 oe gerry mers 
ere ut the e n catego: ow 
th dinfnistration itself hes. teen at rd as to the origin of, our title! to S0: 

be: his famous “benevolent assimilation” 
nos, Presi- 
harbor of 


uest of the Philippine Islands and the suspe: ty 
. Wi e signature of the treaty of peace between the United States 
and Spain on the 10th instant, and as the result of the victories o: 


Am 
arms trol, d tion, and government of the Phili e 
Islands are ceded to the United States. In 
ereignty thus acquired,” he ordered immediate military Hee rege 
That this was not atruthful statement of the case—that is, that we had 


then es no rights by the treaty, which at that time, not having 
been ratified, was of no force, and that we had not acquired the Philippines 
by conquest, for which we h —everybody will admit. y, 


froma 
fo: country lands or possesion sim ly by right of 86 
which S. 


„paying 
everybody knows, that we no 
82 owned and did 


comes the ent, who observes in message that Philippine 
islands belong to us bye title of law and equity." 

“Law Pad « U er it from ethical 5 
which to hon men is the only true one. What is our ingens in truth 
That of a powerful and rich man who, al dence of 
poor and feeble le, robs them of their dues by legal and force, 
and then blandly his so it for their 


good, putting upon him a trust which he has not sought. 


THE SLAUGHTER AND DEVASTATION, 


And toenforce such a title of sovereignty resting not upon sopin akin 
to moral right, but at best u a shrewd legal technicality which in private 
life every gentleman would despise, we have proceeded to kill thousands 
upon thousands of men and devastated the hoines of thousands upon thou- 
sands of innocent 3 who had never done us any harm and whose onl 
offense consisted having confidently expected that the generous au 
liberty loving Americans would be true to their professed principles, and 
who, being evously disappointed in this, still wished to be free and inde- 
pendent. t defense in the world can there be of such an outrage? 
Aside from ee the responsibility on Providence, the excuse is brought 
forth that our soldiers were attacked and had to defend the American N 


that they had 
ten treety applied by some re poem to people of other. especially darker, 
races who presume to think that they have some rights. Thusthe plain fact 
is that our men actually began the slaughter and that our commander re- 
fused to stop it when he might have done so with honor. 

But more important is the other fact, also set forth in General Otis's report, 


war more ya mel Bae et the 


t than 

port. r all this, we hear the 

President say, as last summer he did say in his at Pittsburg, “Tho 
first blow was struck by the insurgents;" and at Fargo, Then it was that 
the insurgent leader made an attack upon our men, and then our boys let 
loose; and in his message, An attack, . in advance, was 
made all along the American lines —When we hear him say to the people 
—.— things, in the face of such facts, we fairly hold our breath and bow our 


FALSE EXCUSES. 


After all this we must not be d that the imperialists are so anxious 
tomake the American people believe that there would have been no fight in 
bee United States against 


1 pee Spanish 
ong before we took any interest in those islands and their people? Does not 
this show them capable of rising without any such outside encouragement? 
But we are told that to rise against the Americans is quite a erent 
thing; that 8 ol the 3 os really are fond of us and hail Amer- 
ican sovereignty as the satisfaction of a long-felt want; and that there are 
only afew evous rs whose * r ambition,” as the President 
calls their desire for freedom and independence, has stirred up disorder, and 
who would soon have desisted had not the es of American anti-imperi- 
m. 


alists d the: 

I hardly d trust my eyes when I read in the President's annual mes- 
sage this amazing statement: I had every reason to believe, and I still be- 
lieve, that this transfer of sovereignty was in accordance with the wishes 
and aspirations of the great mass of the Fill o people.” And this in the face 
of the fact that we need there for the enforcement of that sovereignty the 


as our Secre of War told us in a speech at Chi , represen: 
i Kra iste 


expressed way of ntage? 

tect the 9884 8 “among the Filipino people against 

rebels!“ But if, as the President says, this transfer of sovereignty was 
ce with the wishes and aspirations of the great mass of the Fili- 

pino le," why do we not put arms into the hands of the great mass to 

enable it to tackle that small rebellious minority and hand it over to the po- 

lice? Why not? The reason is simple: Because, as everybody knows, there 

is too much reason to fear that this t mass of “good Americans” would, 

upon oe ion, turn out to be good pinos and eventually use those arms 

nst us. 

A few months ago I said ina public address:“ We have not a true friend 
left among the islanders, unless it be some speculators and the Sultan of Sulu; 
we have toturn virtually the whsle ee into deadly enemies.“ 
This statement was hotly impugned by Professor Worcester in a published 
paper in which he actually named three prominent Filipinos who, he says, 
speculators, but our fast friends, and he adds that we have many 
another honest and able rican friend among the leading men of the ar- 
chipelago.“ With the same assurance, the same Professor Worcester had 
told 1 us of the splendid success of the local government established under 


American mye sage on the island of N. and about the enthusiasm with 
which the native o had received it. But shortly afterwards came the 
news of the“ of some of the cipal native officers, Whose“ beneyo- 


lent assimilation and devotion to the American liberators have been praised 


so highly. And we have had similar experiences in other places. I doubt 
whether even Professor Worcester's three elect are quite ri a 
Certainly we may here and there find a Filipino who for some reason at- 


18 2 his fortune to ours. Napoleon found some such men in 8 in 1809, 
0 


that — t f the Spanish 
e the great mass o! 
Mexican 
pel obedience, but not triendship and 
government” prove a remedy, for 
sovereignty has been accomplish 
oody terrorism. Sincere 


customs, habits, tradi 
us, so grasping, and sodisdainful of all other races itconsiders inferior— 
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F.... gaol Phe great mass of a people is impossible. 
mman na 


It is ture, 
~v Bri rule in India has in been recognized as beneficial. Butinspite 
of some theatrical demo ions of loyalty we hear of, Great Britain wonld 
not to-day with any confidence leaye the maintenance of the Indian Empire 
to the fidelity of the native population. The British heart secretly trembles 
SERS thon t of what would come if a torch were thrown into that mass of 


vern t by garri- 
8 Will always remain 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY RESTS, 

No, the Filipino poopie needed no impulse from the outside to encourage 
thelr resistance to subjugation by foreign arms. If they had needed such 
encouragement, they would have t had it from President McKinley him- 
self when he told the world—it was before the snake of imperialistic ambi- 
tion had bitten his heart—that “annexation by force could not be thought of, 
because, according to the American code of morals, it would be criminal ag- 

on.“ No truer and nothing severer has been said by anybody in 
condemnation of his present policy. at while the fight was going on the 
Filipinos were pleased to hear of men in this country op g their subjuca- 
tion was natural enough—just as natural as was the comfort the revolution- 
ary American colonists took in the utterances of Chatham and Burke. But 
would the American colonists have ceased to struggle if Burke and Chatham 
had been silent? 

And besides, what does it mean that no American citizen should permit 
himself to denounce a public wrong or to advocate the 8 upon which 
this ublic is founded, leat people who feel themselves betrayed and op- 
prossed find comfort in his words? If the Administration has led us into 
policies which can not bear discussion in the light of the Declaration of Inde- 
8 of the Constitution of the United States, and of the teachings of 

rge Washington and Abraham Lincoln, must we bury the Declaration of 


grea’ 
No; the shrewd trick of representing those who labored to prevent and to 
stop the Filipino war as responsible for that war will not succeed with an 
ronan, people. Is thore a sane man in the world who believes that there 
ve been any Filipino war had the President remained true to the 
solemn pledge that the war senin Spain would be a war of liberation and 
0 


ed as we had 
prom to respect those of the Cubans 

ey were mere interlopers in their own country, who coul 
sold like dumb ANAIS eir 


THE CONFIDENCE GAME. 


Iam aware that an arraignment like this puts our imperialists very much 
out of temper, and 1 exclaim, ** Lain such things while 
you know that the case is finally settled and your criminations serye only to 
smirch the good name of the country?” I have this to answer: 

First. t Ihave ken is the truth. I challenge any defender of the 
Administration policy rove the correctness of a single one of my state- 
ments of f: or of the conclusions drawn. 

Alx. Those have smirched the name of the country who have 
done and are doing these nefarious things, not those who denounce them. 
Nay, the repute of the country would be still more smirched if we permit- 
177777... en toyed ela ne ol 

as an ncol general approval o e, even 
without calling forth a voice of protest. a 


Thirdly. The case is not y settled, and it will not be finally settled 
until eRe 3 aright. A most unscrupulous and crafty confidence 
hae wor! 


upon the American le, When after Dewey's 
victory more troops were sent to the Philippines 

Spaniards seemed to require, we were told t 

because the President was best informed and must be trusted. 

When the negotiations came and it was rumored that the Adminis- 
tration would demand the cession of the Philippines to the United States, we 
were admonished to hush all unfavorable discussion because it would encour- 
age the Spaniard to o 

When the peace trea 


88 and as to the final disposition of 
gress. And all the while the President repea: 


than the war against the 
criticism was unpatriotic, 


ic. 
Oh, no, gentlemen; this will not do. This artful dodge has been played 
„and too long. The President’s attempt, while constantly speak- 
— Congress as the ultimate arbiter, to anti: te the action of Congress, 
an advanced tos dangerous 
5 nite succeeded; and if that spirit of berty 
Unless 


en, the people are still sovereign in this country, and they 

will not is any President to purloin that sovereignty from them by a 
e people will still have to pronounce the final verdict, and I trust they 

will do so after a conscientious consideration, not of the mere question of 
profit, but, what is infinitely more important, of the moral merits of the 
case. It is, therefore, not oniy tae right but the duty of every citizen to 
1 ate opinion on momentous subject and to out without 

ear or favor. 


THE GREAT WRONG. 


The le will find, if they have not found it already, that a great wrong 
has been 8 . unless it be undone, eo ter ne IE ORI be 
will cover them with eternal disgrace. 


= I ampery haia d 5 95 — the d eee 7 out e whole 
istory world a 0 commi a u n gov- 
ernment more 8 that which has been pen The b this Ad- 
ministration against our confiding Filipino allies, Show me a le one! 
You will search for it in vain in all the annals of mankind. 


This is strong language, you may say. So it seems. But itis time to call 
things by their right names, and 1 am weighing my words. Have the cour- 


age to look the facts once more in the face. 

We invite the cooperation of the insurgent Filipinos the common 
enemy, the Spaniards, As our allies the Filipinos do nt and effective 
service. While we accept and profit from their aid as our we know- 


ingly permit them to believe that Seed are fighting for their own independ- 
ence and that we are fighting for their independence, too, having solemnly 
proclaimed to the world that onr war against Spain, the 

was to be a war of liberation and not of conquest. 

When we have no further use for our EA a allies we begin peace nego- 
tiations with the common enemy from which our Filipino allies are stern! 
excluded, and behind their backs we purchase from the common enemy 
title of sovereignty over them—a title utterly discredited by ourselyes—so 
that from subjects of Spanish foreign rule they may become subjects of 
American foreign rule. And when then our late allies insist upon being free 
and refuse to bu bought from the defeated enemy like a herd of cattle we 
slaughter them by thousands. 

Look at this and consider itsoberly. What have you to say? Is infamy” 
too strong a word forit? I wish I could ind amore scorching one to brand 
it as it deserves. Why, if anybody did anything like this in private life, it 
would be a queer kind of gentlemen that would admit him totheir company. 
And this is what bas been done in the name of thegreat American Republic— 
the Republic born of the Declaration of Independence, the Republic of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. Again,I say, shame, where is thy blush? 

And what do we hear in justification of this! Some clergymen tell ns that 
this is one of the ways of 8 abroad Christianity, and virtue, and gu- 
perior civilization. Would not these holy men do well to consider wüat effect 
the pam involved in the justification of so criminal an outrage may 
un vo upon the Christianity, virtue, and superior civilization of their flocks 


at home? 
GREED AND DESPOTISN. 


Then we are told that those islands are rich and will be a foothold for our 
Chinese trado, and that therefore we must have them. Indeed, in the sound- 
ful sophomoration of the Younus Senator from Indiana recently delivered in 
the Senate a picture of wealth of the oe Islands was enrolled 
gorgeous enough to make the mouth of the most virtuous pirate water. 

e own with the loftiest pity upon everyone who would be so 
blind as not to lay hold of that wealth if he had a chance; and to mak 
that our chance should be fully used, he pro d a system of 883 
for the Philippines so absolutely despotic—a despotism so entirely undiluted 
with any American idea of human rights—that it would more than satisfy 
tho sternest Russian autocrat. 

No more brutal appeal to sordid greed, hostile to the 
vital principles of our free institutions, expressed in the most high-soun 


K common enemy, 


When Colonel Denby, the most influential of the 3 commissioners, 
some time ago 5 declared that we wanted the ppines for our own 


ently pens only when selfish interest permits it? 

to the wail of misery and despair . r, so the Puerto 

who were liberty and happiness under ! Donot 
now powerful interests demand a policy which means to them and 
opp: 


are 
it stands in the way of m 
fli t word that constitutions aro made for men and not men for consti- 


tutions? 
It can not be repeated too often that there aro things which may be done 


23 Or governments without making them less 
strong as monarchies or t which can not be done by a de- 
mocracy based u universal s without fatally d: iB tasa 
democracy, snd t one of those is the arbi of foreign 


land is some 
5 a e. England is not a de- 
mocracy, but a monarchy with democratic tendencies but very powerful 
and tenacious aristocratic traditions. 


es quoted as an 


y, based upon universal „like ours needs most to 
insure its stability is an element of conservative poise in itself. This can be 
furnished faith in the roas underlying the democratic 
institutions, by r reverence for high ideals and traditions, by popular 

fi forms and ts. Take away these conserva- 


‘or 
tive und ennobling influences, and the only motive forces left in such a 
democracy wi and passion. I can hardly imagine any kind of a 
government more repellent than a democracy that ceased to believe in 
e and in which all ambitions are directed toward a selfish use of power. 
this direction the policy of 5 is evidently driving us. 
Have you considered what this means? t will it lead to if our people 
erp Hy the teaching that all our traditional creeds about liberty and the 
rights of men are mere sentimental rubbish; that the most solemn professions 
and pledges may be repudiated if they stand in the way of our ambition; 
that even such treachery as has been committed a our late Fili- 
ino allies will be justifiable if it profits us; that only old fogies in their 
otage talk about legal principles and constitutional restrictions when they 
obstruct the gratification of our desires, and that might need not be too 
5 about right? = i tatie e 
Many of our rich men have become imperialists, pions | posses- 
sion of the Pi in whatever way, scored, offer favorable 
chances of gain to tive capitalists, ve they thought of it that the 
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doctrine of might not needing to be scrupulous about right may be a 


not only to the unscrupulous might of arms, and not only to the unscrupu - 
lous might of wealth, but also, in a democracy, to the might of numbers 


coming unscrupulous? And this is the tendency of imperialism in this 
democratic Republic, 
lam by no means blind to the commercial side of the question. I desire 


the greatest possible commercial 5 honorably accomplished. And 
more than once have I agava that the commercial advantages and naval 
facilities we can reasonably desire in the 1 we might easily have 
had from the Philippine Islanders if we had faithfully respected their title 
to independence, anu that those advantages would be much more secure with 
the Filipinos free and friendly than with the Filipinos subjugated and hostile. 
This argument has never been answered. It never will be. How criminally 
wanton is it to seek those commercial npg og «Yo needlessly at the price of 
crying injustice to others and fatal demoralization among ourselves—a price 


we should never pay for anything! 
But now [am ed, admitting all this to be true: What can we do after 


the 5 ri 

But the American le can rise up and declare that the great wrong at- 
tempted by m ided men in power in the name of the Re fic shall not be 
consummated; t as we solemnly promised at the beginning of our Spanish 
war, that war shall stand in history as a war of liberation, and not of con- 
quest; that our Government shall recognize the Philippine Islands as free 
and independent, and that if the present Congress and Executive will not do 
80, the people will elect a Congress and an Executive who will. 

But what will become of the Philippine Islanders if unfit for independent 

vernment? Of course every man who either wishes to keep the 

hilippines or who serves the Administration 5 insists that the 
islanders are utterly unable to govern themselves. It is always so. He who 
seeks to make another man his subject always maintains that the other is 
incapable of being a freeman. 

Thus, as a last resort, the agitators for imperialism are now all busily en- 
pinos and their leader. But here we bave Admiral 
c and repeated official statement: “In my opinion, these 
rior in their intelligence and more capable of gelf- 
government than the natives of Cuba, and Lam familiar with both races.” 


Philippine le should not be held capable of independent government be- 
came public? Let our Government e the position that the Philippines 
are to be independent, and Admiral Dewey's original opinion will be promptly 
and generally accepted as the co: one. 

And what of the danger that if we the independence of the 
Philippines some other power will at once in to clutch them? Does any 
sane man ve that there will be such a danger if this t Republic 


po 
neutral 5 as 
asked this question, and 

The President says in his message: “ We fling them, a golden apple of discord, 
among the rival 3 no one of which d permit another to seize them 
unquestioned.” sely. Nooneof them 8 another to seize them, 
it will be easily feasible to make them all agree to their neutrality, so that 
none of them shall have them. 

These are phantom dangers. Neither have we a right to say that the Phil- 
ippine people must be held to be incapable of independent government if 
the can not form an ideal republic, in which liberty and peace and order 
and honesty will reign in unclouded sunshine. 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE. 


I entreat you soberly to contemplate the alternative now before us. If 
we permit the great wrong attempted by the Administration to be consum- 
mated, our moral credit with the world will be o forever. Having started 
in our Spanish war with the solemn g on that this would be a war 
of liberation and not of conquest, and then having turned that war into one 
of land grabbing and self-confessed “criminal ession,” nobody will ever 
again believe in aay profession of virtue or A pose aast we may put forth. 

It will be hooted down the world over as sheer h y 
schemes. We shall be guilty of the meanest as well as, in its consequences, 
the most dangerous iniquity a nation can commit—the betrayal of an ally. 
‘There is no’ 2 ious that thenceforth we shall not be thought capa- 
ble of, and other nations will prudently take care not to o common cause 
with us for anythin opan a mere assurance of good faith on our part. This 
is the “glory * we have won. 

Our sister republics in this hemisphere have looked upon the United States 
as their natural protector, and they were our nat friends. Since we 
have dishonored our oe of disinterested motive, they will always 
suspect us of a d © stretch ont our rapacious also against them. 
Already they 5 — of this Republic no longer as their rong and trusty 
friend. but as the “peligro del Norte,” the “danger in the North.” And 

y Will do this so long as we hold any of our conquests. 

In constant fear of our greed —— they al, in case of critical com- 
plications, be inclined to coalesce eyen with Old-World powers 8 us, 
and we shall have secret or enemies instead of tr friends at our 
very doors. We shall have the Philippines, with a population bitterly bat- 
jog us, ånd, in case of trouble with some foreign power, eager to kindle a fire 

our rear. 

We shall, instead of enjoying the inestimable blessing of exemption from 
the burdens of militarism, be obliged to keep up! and y armaments 
to hold down our discontented subjects and to vide for our own security. 
And more, Woe shall have a conscience. e shall have betrayed the 
fundamental principia of our democracy, robbed the American people of 
thetr high ideals an BOPI ny destroyed the conservative element 
without which a democracy on universal suff. can not long endure. 

And all this to gain some commercial advantage and naval facilities which 
we might have had just as fully, and much more securely, had we kept good 
faith with ourselves, with our allies, and with the world. 

Now, contemplate the other side of the alternative. If the 3 

le, even after the monstrous aberrations of their Goron To te 

© policy of criminal ion and renounce their conquests: ey de- 

clare that their prof: on of unselfish motive and generous purpose in the 
Spanish war was sincere and must be maintained at any cost—what then? 

They will forever put toshame the detractors of the American democracy. 
They will show that, although the powers of their Government may some- 
times bo put to base uses by men of misguided ambition, the American people 


are honest and can be counted upon to resist even the strongest of tempta- 
tions—the intoxication of victory—and to submit even to the mortifying 
ordeal of a conf ght, 


ession of wrong done in their name, in order that 
justice, and liberty may. prevail. 

Such an attitude will secure to the American people the confidence of man- 
kind as it has never been enjo: by any nation in the world's men and 
with it the fruits of that confidence. Our democratic institutions issue 


from the trial with a luster eet aah had before. By so splendid a proof of 


It may 
ism cherished by George A pr pa „the soberest and most practical of 
men. This is what he wished and hoped the Republic of the United States, 


weed la AEO cmon ot tee ack lishment? Are 

s there any chance of its accomplishment? not sent circum- 
stances rather 1 So they appear. But we old autislavery sen 
have in our days seen darker situations than this. I remember the period 


were on 
citizens, in- 


to undo the great wron. 
And it will be kept 


t. 
You may call the upholders of the Declaration of Independ d of 
Constitution, the followers of Washington’s and S Lira 


l; religion and morality enjoin 


istant day. a great nation to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people ot guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence." 


B. 
THE POLICY OF IMPERIALISM. 
Address by Hon. Carl Schurz at the anti-imperialist conf in Chicago, 
í by October 17, 1800.) erence ts on 


More than eight months ago I had the honor of 9 citizens of 
im policy of an- 
ons that will not 


After sacs silence, during which I have carefully reviewed my own opin- 
ions. as we. t information I could 


obtain 
Wo all know that the ular mind is much disturbed by th 
war, and that, however Hight $ 2 n 


professes to be proud of 


nexation on our part and declaring that the Cuban people“ 
gognt to be, free and inde: ment 25 
0 


wage a war of liberation, but would not have consented to a war of onguens 


Can it 1 5 be 8 that these declarations referred only to the 
island of Cuba? t would the American people, what would the world 
have said, if had resolved that the Cu ag were indeed right- 
fully entitled to freedom and independence, but as to the le of 
other Spanish colonies we recognized no such ht; and if dent Me- 
Kinley eclared that the forcible annexation of Cuba would be 

but that the forcible annexation of other Spanish colonies would be a right- 
eous act? A 

been the answer. No; 


there can be no ca t war was p: 0 d to be a war 
of liberation, and not of conquest, and even now our very imperialists are 
still boasting © war was prompted by the m anselfish and generous 


foremost tribe of the population of 
for freedom and independence, just 
thized with 


as had. The 

on f Sard fought for = same cause as me os 
Ə same enemy—the same enem ogos whom we were 

war of humanity and liberation. They Ta the Ame e to 

independence w. we recognized as ot right” in the Cubans—nay, more, 

for, as Admiral Dewey Selogrep bet to our Government, * They are far 

rior in their inte ce, and more capable of self-government than the 

natives of Cuba.“ e Admiral adds: “Iam familiar with both races, and 

further intercourse with them has confirmed me in this opinion.” 


Indeed, the mendacious stories sprona by ourimperialists which represent 
those le as barbarians, their doings as mere savagery,” and their chiefs 


not praise the Filipinos as in Srey way the equals of 
“of Le and Concord an o as the 
peer of Washin ; but there isan overwhelming abundance of testimony, 
some of it unwilling, that the Filipinos are fully the equals, and even the 
22 the Cubans and the Mexicans. As to 122 O, As Dewey 
is credited with saying that he is controlled by men abler than himself. The 
same could be said of more one of our Moreover, it would 


Presidents. 
proye that those are greatly mistaken who predict that the Filipino u 
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Aguinaldo captured or killed. The old slander that 
movement for a bribe of $400,000 
has been so thoroughly exploded by the authority that it ae un- 
common audacity to atit. (See Senate Document 62, 421. 
Now let us see what had 1 Two months before the beginning of 
nish war our consul at Manila reported to the State Department: 
tions here and in Cuba are practically alike, War exists, battles are 
almost of daily occurrence. The crown forces Le oe ye have not been able 
to dislodge a rebel army within 10 miles of Mai . A republic is organized 
here as in Cuba.” When two months later our war of liberation and hu- 
manity began, Commodore Dewey was at Hongkong with his ships. He re- 
ceived orders to attack and destroy the Spanish fleet in those waters. It was 
then that our consul- general at Singapore informed our State Department 
that he had conferred with General Aguinaldo, then at Sin; re, as to the 
cooperation of the Philippine insurgents, and that he legraphed to 
Commodore Dewey that Aguinaldo was willing to come to Hongkong to ar- 
range with Dewey for “general cooperation, if desired; whereupon Dewey 
promptly answered: 

Tell Aguinaldo come soon as possible.“ Themeeting was had. Dewey 
sailed to Manila to destroy the Spanish fleet, and ‘Againalto was taken to the 
seat of war on a vessel of the United States. His forces received a supply of 
arms through Commodore Dewey, and did 8 and effectively cooper- 
ate with our forces t the Spaniards, so effectively, indeed, t soon 
afterwards by their efforts the Spaniards had lost the whole country, except 
a few garrisons in which they were . 5 

hilippine spear penis and this 
uding eh cr 98 


would collapse were 
Aguinaldo had sold out the revolutiona: 


our § 
“Con 


and our consul-general at Singapore, before A o proceeded to cooper- 

ate wis Dewar o] But I lay 8 pon this pons. I will let only the 

record of facts gpm Of th ighest importance, is that 

Aguinaldo was desired - that is, invited. 

cooperate with gur forces. The second is t the 

k 3 after these conferences 2 to their countrymen to 

receive the American fleet about to sail for as 

ch had these words: 

triots, divine Providence is about to place independence within our 

reach. e Americans, not from any mercenary motives, but for the sake of 

humanity, have considered it opportune to extend their protecting mantle 

to our beloved country. Where you see the American flag flying assemble in 
are our redeemers.” 

his arrival 

3 under Dewey's eyes. 


owed 


ming them in. 
Poan prisoners, by harassing the 
Spaniards in the trenches, and by completely blockading Manila on the land 


ila, acting. and were practically recognized as our 
hich we accepted and 


profited by. This is an ind 
It is an equally in table fact that during that period the Filipino gov- 
ernment constantly and publicly, so that no could plead ignorance of it 


or eg ay end mt ek the world that their object was 


ment of national 
lish that end, as in the case of Cuba. 
ons and other public utterances of 


ence were mistaken. 

Our Secretary of State did, indeed, on June 16 write to Mr. Pratt, our 
consul-general at Singapore, that our Government knew the Philippine in- 
surgents, not indeed as patriots struggling for liberty, and who, like the 
Cubans, “are and of right ought to be free and independent,” but merely as 
“discontented and rebellions subjects of Spain,” who, if we occupied their 
country in consequence of the war, would have to yield us due obedience.” 
And other officers of our Government were instructed not to make any 
promises to the Filipinos as to the future. But the Filipinos themselves were 
not so informed, They were left to believe that, while fighting in cooperation 
with the American forces, they were fighting for their own independence. 
They could not imagine that the Government of the t American Repub- 
lic, while boasting of having gone to war with 5 the banner of 
liberation and humanity in behalf of Cuba, was capable of secretly plotting 
to turn that war into one for the conquest and subjugation of the Philippines. 

‘Thus the Filipinos went faithfully and bravely on doing for us the service 
of allies, of brothers in arms, far from dreaming that the same troops with 
whom they had been asked to cooperate would soon be employed by the great 
apostle of liberation and humanity toslaughter them for no other reason than 
7 — they, the Filipinos, continued to stand up for their own freedom and 

ependence, i 

But just that was to happen. As soon as Manila was taken and we had no 
further use for our Filipino allies, they were ordered to fall back and back 
from the city and its suburbs. Our military commanders treated the Fili- 

inos’ country as if it were our own. When Aguinaldo sent one of his aids- 
e-camp to General Merritt with a request for àn interview, General Merritt 
was “too When Gor pean negotiations with Spain popen aoa repre- 

- sentatives of the Filipinos asked for audience to solicit consideration of the 
hts and wishes of their people, the d 


rig e doors were slammed in their faces, in 
ashington as well as in Paris. 
And behind those doors the scheme was hatched to deprive the Philippine 


Islanders of independence from fore rule and to make them the subjects 


great Re- 


of another foreign ruler, and that foreign ruler their late ally, this 


ublic which had grandly proclaimed to the world that its war against Spain 
a not a war of conquest, but a war of liberation and humanity. _ 
Behind those doors which were tightly closed to the . 5 of tne Philip- 
was made with pl BS dent McKinley. 

which provided for the cession of the P ppine Islands by ppa tothe United 
Si thas been said t this sum was 


ine Islands 
FFF 
ost the on of the country, except a few an 
a little garrisons, most of which were effectively blockaded by the Fil 
pinos. The American forces occupied Cavite and the harbor and city of Ma- 
nila, and nothing more. The bulk of the country wasoccupied and 
by the people thereof, over whom Spain had, in point of fact, to exer- 
pe 1 the Spanish power havin; n driven outor destroyed 
by the Filipino insurrection, while the Uni States had not sopar; be- 
yong Cavi 5 and 5 6 vi 3 e bran tary ocou- 
on, nor by recognition on the part of the people. Aguinaldo's army sur- 
Pounded Manila on the land side, and his government claimed o i 
control over fifteen provinces. That government was established at olos, 
not far from Manila; anda very poy nae government it was. Acco g 
to Mr. Barrett, our late minister in , himself an ardent imperialist, who 
had seen it, it a well eee ee, into several depart- 
ments, ably conducted. a popular assembly, a congress, which would 
favorably compare with the Parliament of re gor fe infinitely better gov- 
ernment than the onary government of Cuba ever was. 

It is said that Aguinaldo's government was in operano among only a part 
— roe — red . a ire Dis las part of th le than 
reco; suppo yan immeasurably larger of the e 
Spanish — hi call phe e fia: 4 
ican rule, which was confin 


fined as Abraham 1 of Senator 
Douglas’s doctrine—as bei: ny bo ow of the 
breastbone of a pigeon that had been starved to death, 

No wonder ae trea AVE aon in the 5 it Mpegs abuse 
was hea’ upon the- s. nwhowo oppose the ratification ofa 
= ee 
with half a n 
and brutal declaration of war ed 
for freedom and independence from foreign rule. Every man not totally 
blind could see that. For such a treaty the true friends of peace could, of 
course, not vote. 

But more Even before that treaty had been assented to by the Senate 
that is, even before that ghastly shadow of our Philippine sovereignty had 
obtained any legal sanction—President McKinley assumed of his own motion 
thesovereignty of the Beg er Islands by his famous ** benevolent-assimila- 
tion" order of December 21, 1898, through which our military commander at 
Manila was directed forthwith to extend the mili government of the 
United States over the whole archipelago, and by which the 3 were 
notified that if they refused to submit, they would be compelled by force of 
arms. Having bravely fought for their om and independence from one 
foreign rule, they did refuse to submit to another foreign rule, and then the 
slaughter of our late allies an—the slaughter by American arms of a once 
Eocene: and confiding people. And this slaughter has been going on ever 


ce. 
This isa grim story. Two years ago the prediction of such a possibilit: 
would have been re: ed — hideous nightmare, as the . ofa dis. 
eased t to-day it is a true tale—a plain recital of facts taken 
rds. These things have ly been done in these nes 
ey. This 


two MeKinl 
our ppine war as it stands. Is it a wonder that the American le 
should be ‘bled in their consciences? But let us not be too swift in gur 
3 on the conduct of those in power over us. Let us hear what they 
vs to say in defense of it. — 
It is pretended that we had a right to the poen of the Mee joven 
and that 8 demanded us to enforce that right. What kind o ht 
was it? The right of conquest? Had we really Se that country by 


ignty ov 
the archipelago before the treaty had by ratification gained legal effect, and 
also that fn 8 mt: 


But let me bring the matter 
Imagine that in our Revolution 


definite Compani to that effect, cooperated as an ace our Revolutiona: 

tting all the while the Americans to believe that she did th 
any mercenary motive, and that in case of victory the American 
colonies would be free and independent. e, then, that after the British 
surrendered at Yorktown the of France had extorted from the British 
King a treaty ceding, for a consideration of $20,000,000, the sovereignty over 
the American colonies to France, and that thereupon the King of co 
had coolly notified the Continental Congress and General W. ngton that 
they had to give up their idea of national independence and to surrender 
unconditionally to the sovereignty of France, wherefor the French King 
promised them benevolent tion.” Imagine, further, that upon the 
protest of the Americans that Great Brtiain, having lost everything in the 
colonies except New York City and a few omer ce BI had no sover- 

e 


Ame: 
generosity, were a lot of mean, 


treacherous, contemptible hypocri 
and that the Americans would rather dic than K 73 


submit to such Wolves in 
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that, whatever 


5 d will any patriotic American now den: 
quib of international law about e cessions of a lost so 


ailed to resist unto How, 
sic American demand that the Filipinos should surrender and accept 


erican sovereignty under circumstances exactl paralar And that 
allel will not be shaken by any learned 8 w technicalities, which 


do not touch the moral element of the subject. 
It is also pretended that, whatever 2 rights, the Filipinos were the orig- 


ican out, however, attacking an y. An 
killing one of the Then a desulto: 


ido sent an officer, General Torres, under a flag of 
truce to General Otis to declare that the fig had by 
Aguinaldo, but had begun accidentally; t Aguinaldo wished to have it 
that end the establishment of a neutral zone be- 


upon General Otis curtly answered that the figh „ having once be 
must go on to the G Who was it that really wanted the 3 
But far more important than all this is the that President McKinley's 


tary 
compel them, was really the President’s declaration of war agains the Fili- 
inos insisting upon independence, however you may quibble about it. 
n an armed man enters my house under some questionable pretext and 
tells me that I must yield to him unconditional control of Nea pan or he 
will knock me down, who is the aggressor, no matter who ‘es the first 
blow? No case of aggression can be clearer, shuffle and prevaricate as you 


will. 
Let us recapitulate. We go to war with Spain in behalf of an op; 
colony of hers. We solemnly proclaim this to be a war. not of conquest, 
God forbid, but of liberation and — oy We invade the Spanish colony 
of the Philippines, destroy the Spanish t, and invite the cooperation of 
the Filipino insurgents agas Spain. Weaccept their efective aid as allies, 
all the while permitting them to believe that in case of victory they will be 
r OER Saree PETE of dba oE T 
active n con a of the rior coun 
from which Spain B Aliy ousted, When we haye captured and 
have no further use for our 5 — allies, our President directs that, behind 
5 0 


be compelled r They refuse, and we shoot them down; 
and, as President McKinley said at Pittsburg, we shall continue to shoot 
them down“ without useless parley,” 

Thave recited these things in studiously sober and dry, matter-of-fact lan- 
guage, without oratorical ornament or appeal. Iask you now what epithet 
can you find nb see, Fes characterize such a course? Happily ou need not 
search for one, for President McKinley himself has furn e best when 
in a virtuons moment he said that annexation by forca should not be thought 
of, for according to the American code of morals it would be “criminal ag- 
gression.” Yes; criminal“ isthe word. Have you ever heard of any aggres- 
sion more clearly criminal than this? And in thiscase there is an element of 
8 repulsive meanness and treachery. I pity the American who can 

old this spectacle without,the profoundest shame, contrition, and resent- 
ment. Is ita wonder, I repeat, that the American people, in whose name this 
has been done, should be troubled in their consciences? 

To justify, or, rather, to excuse such things, nothing but a plea of the ex- 
tremest necessity will avail. Did such anecessity exist? In a sort of helpless 
way, the defenders of this policy ask, What else could the President have 
done under the circumstances!” This question is simply childish. If he 
thought he could not order Commodore Dewey away from Manila after the 
execution of the order to 5 Spanish fleet, he could have told the 
people of the Philippine Islands that this was, on our part, a war, not of con- 

uest, but of liberation and humanity; that we sympathized with their de- 
for freedom and independence. and that we would treat them as we had 
furthering the establish- 


y- pro to treat the Cuban people in 
ment of an independent government. And this task would have been much 
easier than in the case ba, since, according to Admiral Dewey's repeat- 


edly ort testimony, the Filipinos were much better fitted for such a 
overnm 

: Our ingenious Postmaster-General has told us that the President could 

not have done that because hs had no warrant for it, ene did not know 


surely have been 


ingoes bent upon 
— lous in their greed of gai 


0 n. 
There are also some who, with the m 


by the American people, xen portans, some 
spec: rs un- 


obligations which would have been disre; 


claim sovereignty over the Phili es. 
What? Did not the destruction of Corvera's fleet and the taking of San - 
tiago devolve the same obligations upon us with re: to Cuba? And who 


has ever asserted that therefore Cuba must be put under our sovereignty? 
And did ever anybody pretend that our victories in Mexico fifty nears ago 
imposed upon us international or other obligations which compelled us to 
assume sovereignty over the Mexican Hepa ic after we had conquered it 
much more than we have conquered the P ines? Does not, in the light 
of history, this obligation dodge ap asa hollow mockery? 

An equally helpless plea is it that the President could not treat with i- 
naldo and his followers because anh Ses not represent the wole po: ion 
of the islands. But having an established government and an army of some 


000 or 80,000 men, and in that army men from various tribes, they repre- 
sented at least something. 
ted at —.— a large 
national organization. 


They 


t of the population and a strong 
nucleus 


as we have to confess that in the 


ines there is no active opposition to the Filipino government except 
— we 9 — — — may pe assumed that they rep- 
resen sym whole e. 

— to we represent there? At first. while the islanders con- 


fe 

We have not a true friend left among the islanders, unless it be some 

speculators, and the Sultan of Sulu with harem and his slaves, whose su 
rt we have bought with a stipend like that which the Republic in its ÅRA A 
nfancy paid to the pirates of the Barbary States. And even his friendship 
will y last long. Yes, it is a terrible fact that in one year we have made 
them hate us more, perhaps, than they hated even their Spanish 8 
who were at least less foreign to them, and that the manner in which we are 
treating them has caused many, if not most of the Filipinos, to wish that 
they had patiently suffered Spanish tyranny rather than be “liberated” 


y, 
But the ghastliest argument of allin defense of the President's course is 
tbat he to extend American so ty over the Whole ar o, vn 
before the ratification of the treaty, and that he was, and is now, to 


shoot down the Filipinos, to the end of “restorin 
anarchy” in the islands. Weare to understand that if our strong arm 


left free and independent—they woul 
other people's throats and to ravish an 
ple's property. e 2 
upshot of their being left free and inde 


well o; and g 
ndence, which they thought secured mision of the Spania: 
pee for th 2 — mre ein dn 

Monay had ordered 
whom, with childlike confidence, they still believed friendly to their freedom 


made report. But there has been 
The only rumors of so-called 
msul on the 


Bu gaged 
of just that Filipino government 8 its pet, would 
store order in 1 not to defend itself against the 
“criminal a f 

The imperialists wish us to believe that in the Philippines there is bloody 
disorder wherever our troops are not. In fact, after the Filipinos had ex- 
d the Spaniards from the interior of their country bloody disorders 
there only when our troops 

ere is an example: 


comme’ 
and 8 by the Filipinos. Gen. 
comman 


Th 
tained, life an 


Iam far from meaning to picture the 8 Islanders as paragons of 
pe and gentle conduct. But I challenge the imperialists to show me any 
ness o! 


bloody disturbance or other savagery among them sufficient to 
create any necessity for our armed interference to “restore order“ or to 
“save them from anarchy.” Lask and demand an answer: Is it not true that, 
even if there has been such a disorderly tendency, it would have uired a 
long time for it to kill one-tenth as many human beings as we have ed and 
to cause one-tenth as much devastation as we have caused by our assaults 
upon them? 

In the vocabu 
sion to their will. 


of our imperalists “‘order’’ means, above all, submis- 
ny other kind of order, be it ever so peaceful and safe, 
must be sup with a bloody hand. This order is the kind that has 
been demanded by the rev since the world had a history. Its language has 
already become dangerously familiar to us—a familiarity which can not cease 


soon. 

From all these points of view, therefore, the Philippine war was as un- 
necessary as it is unjust. And who will deny that this war would certainly 
have been avoided had the President remained true to the national pledge 
that the war against Spain shouid be a war of liberation and humanity aud 
not of conquest? Can there be any doubt that. if the assurance had honestly 
been given and carried out, we t have had, for the mere asking, all the 
coaling stations, and facilities for commercial and industrial enterprise, and 
freedom for the establishment of schools and churches we might reasonably 
desire? And what have we now? 

After eight months’ slaughter and devastation, ndered treasure, and 
pama an — — of more and more slaughter, devastation, squan- 


c treasure, an k 

But, we are asked, since we have to deal with a situation not as it might 
have been, but as it is, what do we propose todo now? We may fairly turn 
about and say, since not we, but you, have the country into this frightful 
mess, what have you to propose? ell, and what isthe answer? “No use- 
less tate More soldiers! More guns! More blood! More devastation! 
Kill, kill, And when we have killed enough, so that further resistance 
stops, then we shallsee.” Translated from smooth phrase into plain English, 
this is the programme. Let us examine it with candor and coolness. 

What is the ultimate purpose of this policy? To be perfectly fair, I will 
assume that the true spirit of American ed ares is represented not by 
the extremists, who want to 8 the Philippine Islanders at any cost 
and then exploit the islands to the t advantage of the conquerors, but by 
the more humane persons, who say that we must establish our sovereigut 
over them to make them happy, to prepare them for self-government, an 
even recognize their right to complete independence as soon as they show 
themselves fit for it. 


. 
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Let me ask these well-meaning citizens a simple question. Tf you think 
that the American people may ultimately consent to the independence of those 
islanders as a matter of right and good policy, why do you upon 
them now? You auswer: Because they refuse to dato, cir our sovereignty. 
— do they so refuse? Because they think th: ves entitled to inde- 
pendence and are willing to fight and die for it, 

Bat if you insist upon continuing to shoot them down for this reason does 
not that mean that you want to kill them for penny Sey) the identical thing 
which you yourself think that you way ultimately find it just and proper to 

nt them? Would not every drop of blood shed in such a guilty rt ery 

o heaven? For you must not forget that establishing our sovereignty in 

` the Philippines means the going on with the work of slaughter and deyasta- 

tion to the grim end, and nobody can tell where that end will be. To kill 

men in a just war and in obedience to imperative necessity is one thing. To 

kill men for demanding — A ate yourself may ultimately have to 2 ONS 

is another. How can such g Adopted as a policy be countenan bya 

man of conscience and humane feelings? And yet such killing “ without 
useless parley “is the policy proposed to us. 

We are told that we must trust President McKinley and his advisers to 
bring us ont ‘all right.“ Ishould be glad to be able to do so; but I can not 
forget that they have got us in all wrong. And here we have to consider a 
point of immense importance, which I solemnly urge upon the attention of 
the American roomie. 

It is one of the fundamental principles of our system of democratic gov- 
ernment that only the Congress has the power to declare war. What does 
this signify? That a declaration of war, the initiation of an armed conflict 
between this nation and some other power—the most solemn and responsible 
act a nation can perform, involving, as it does, the lives and fortunes of an 
uncounted number of human beings—shall not be at the discretion of the 
executive branch of the Government, but shall depend upon the authori 
of the legislative representatives of the people. In other words, that, as mu 
as the machines of government may et such a thing ble, the de- 
liberate will of the people constitutionally expressed determine the 
awful question of peace or war. 

It is true there may be circumstances of fore aggression or similar 
emergenciesto precipitate an armed conflict without there beinga possibility 
of consulting the popular will beforehand. But, such exceptional cases not- 
withstanding, the constitutional principle remains that the question of peace 
or war is essentially one which the popular will is to decide, and that no pos- 
sibility should be fost to secure upon it the expression of the popular will 
through its legislative o 

Whenever such a ‘posal bility is willfully withheld or lected and a war 
has been brought upon the country without every available means beingem- 

loyed thus toconsult the paar will upon tha questions the spirit of the 
titution is flagrantly violated in one of its most essential principles. 

We are now en in a war with the Filipinos You may quibble about 
itas you will, it by whatever name you will, it is a war, and a war of 
conquest on our poe at that—a war of bare-faced, cynical conquest. Now, I 
ask any fair-minded man whether the President, before beginning tbat war 
or while carrying it on, has ever taken any proper steps to get from the 
hein oe representatives of the people, any proper authority for mak- 

at war 
o issued his famous“ benevolentassimilation” order, directing the Army 


to bring the whole Philippine arc as promptly as ble under the 
military government of the Uni States, on December 1898, while Con- 
gress was in session, and before the treaty with erring her 
shadowy sovereignty over the islands, had law by 


acquired each tga pe of the 

assent of the Senate. That was sobewuteiye ea. of war against the 

Filipinos asserting their independence. He took thisstep of his own motion. 

‘To be sure, ho has constantly been telling us that the whole subject is with 

Con shall direct.” But when did he, while Con- 

38 was in session, lay a full statement before that body and ask its direction? 

y did he not, before he proclaimed that the slaughter must go on * with- 

out useless parley,” call Congress together to consult the popular will in 
constitutional form? 

Why, even in these days, while swin around the circle,” the Presi- 
dent and his secretaries are speaking of the 255 thing. tap permanens 
annexation of the — — es, not as a question still to be determined, but as 
a thing done—conclud the Executive, implying that Congress will have 
we pa to regulate the details. 

Now, you may 1 over so many arguments to show that the President 
had technically a right to act as he did, and your ee may be ever so 
plausible, yet the great fact remains that the President did not seek and 
obtain au eny from Congress as to the war to be made and the policy to 
be pursued, and that he acted upon his own motion. 


nd this autocratic conduct is vastly aggravated by the other fact that |. 


in this democratic Republic, the government of which should be that of an 
fastland which te puceopety waa EL DAAE & EAS Ue kame 
uted, w. purposely atically ep the er- 
ican people in orance of the true state of things at the seat of war, and by 
all sorts of deceitful tricks to deprive them of the knowledge required for 
the formation of a correct judgment. And this censorship was practiced not 
only in Manila, but directly by the Administration in W. on. 
ere is a specimen performance revealed by a member of Con ina 
blic ech; the War Department gave out a dispatch from Monlla ae fol- 
ows: Volunteers willing to remain.“ The Congressman went to the War 
tment and asked for the original, which read: “ Volunteers unwillin 
to reenlist. but willing to remain until transports arrive.” You will admi 
that such distortion of official news is a downright swindle upon the people. 
Does not this give strong color to the charge of the war correspondents that 
the news is 5 y and confessedly so doctored by the officials that it 
mt e Administration?” 
ose are therefore by no means wrong who call this “the President's 
War.“ And a war so brought about and so conducted the American people 
are asked to approve and encourage, simply because we are in it "—that is, 
because the President of his own motion has got us intoit. Have you con- 
sidered what this means? 

Every man of public experience knows how powerful and seductive prece- 
dent is as an argument in the interpretation of laws and of constitutional 
provisions or 6 of governmental pinana When a thing, no 
matter how qu s ap- 

roved or even niesced in by the people, that act will surely be used as a 
Justification of its being done 

lent more dan; us, 
And it is remarkable how prone the public mind is, 
t, to accept precedent as a warrant for such usurpa- 


and security may be undermined. To meet such dan 

gan paopia 7 pennies ever, remember the old saying 
I am not bere asa partisan, but as an American citizen anxious for th 
future of the Republic. And Loan NOt too earnestly adinonteh te Ainerioan 


that the most vais aio. ‘ks of free t and of 

W. em ə bulwar 

ane T 52 „ 
ce 
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people, if they value the fundamental principles of their Government and 

their own security and that of their children, for a moment to throw aside 

all partisan bias and soberly toconsider what kind of a precedent they would 

set if they consented to, and by consenting approved, the President's man- 
ement of the Philippine business 8 s% use we are in it.“ 

e can not e all our future Presidents to be models of public virtne 
and wisdom, as George Washington was. Imagine now in the Presidential 
office a man well- mean but, it may be, short-sighted and pliable, and un- 
der the influence of ed friends“ who are 


order to get great opportunities for 1 or a man of that ino; te ambi- 
i ch intoxicates the mind and befogs the conscience; or man of ex- 
treme partisan spirit, who honestly believes the victory of his party to be 
necessary for the salvation of thogpniverse, and may think that a fore 
broil would serve the chances of his party: ora man of an uncontrollable 
combativeness of temperament which might run away with his sense of re- 
sponsibility—and that we shall have such men in the Presidential chair is b 
no means unlikely with our loose way of selecting candidates for the Presi. 


pe in 


in it,” but just because we are in it, have been got into it in such a way, the 
American people should stamp the Administration's proceedings with a ver- 
dict of disapproval so clear and emphatic and “get out of it"’ in such a fash- 
ion that will be a solemn warning to future Presidents instead of a 
seductive precedent. * 


by vari 
— 9 that advice so strong that those in power will hardly disregard it. 
We have often been taunted with having no poar cy to propose. But 


proposed 
In the first place, letit be well understood that those are lously mis- 
taken who think that if by a strong military effort the P) poine war be 
stopped everything will be right and no more question abou 
American trouble of conscience will not bo a 


fighting. 

We 5 therefore, that it be given now, Let the Philippine Islanders at 
the same time be told that the rican people will be to see them 
8 an 8 . — rie them in ae — A as Spend = 
ma necessary, and even, lend our offices n 
about: and that meanwhile we shally — J our duty ‘otect them 2 
interference from other fo that with regard 


And then let us have in the tere Linge Sud carry out this programme, not 

a small politician, nor a meddlesome martinet, but a statesman of large mind 
and genuine ler peg who will not merely deal in sanctimonious cant and 
with a string to them, but who n by his acta that he 

and we are honest; who will keep in mind that ir government is ae 
5 


ition 
true ropan like ours, ora dictatorship like that of Porfirio Diaz, in Mexico, 
orano garchy like the one maintained by us in Hawaii, or even something 
like tho rule wè are tolerating in New York and Pennsylvania. 


But who will say that on account of these things some foreign power should 
have kept the American le in leading strings to teach them to govern 
themselves? If the Philippine Islanders do as well as the Mexicans, who 
have worked their way, since we let them alone after our war of 1547, through 
many disorders, to an orderly government, who will have a right to find 
fault with the result? Those who seek to impose upon them an unreasona- 
ble standard of excellence in self-government do not seriously wish to let 
them govern themselves at all. You may take it as a general rule that he 
who wants to reign over others is solemnly convinced that they are quite 
unable to govern themselves. 

Now, what objection is there to the policy dictated our fundamental 
principles and our good faith? I hear the an ery: “What? Surrender to 
Aguinaldo? Willnotthe worldridiculeand ise us for such a confession of 
our OORE to deal with so feeble a foe? t will become of our pres- 


tal em. 
But the outcry will come from those in England who long to see us entan- 
ed in complications apt to make this American Republic dependent upon 
tish aid and thus su ent to British interests. Ther, indeed, be 
uite But the less we mind their leasure as well as their flattery 
e better for the safety as well as the honor of our 8 
The true friends of this Republic in England, and, indeed, all over the 


- 
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world, who are now grieving to see us go astray, will rejoice and their hearts 

will be uplifted with new confidence in our honesty, in our om, and in 

the virtue of democratic institutions when they behold the American people 

seis ing 7 all the puerilities of false pride and returning to the path of 
eir true duty. 

The world knows how 8 are. It knows full well that if the Amer- 
ican people chose to put forth their strength, they could 1 overcome a 
foe infinitely more powerful than the Filipinos, and that i ped peon the 
strength of the giant. do not use the giant's strength against this feeble foe, it 
is from the noblest of motives—our love of liberty, our sense of justice, and 
our respect for the rights of others—the respect of the strong for the rights 
of the wealn The moral prestige which, in fact, we have lost will be re- 
stored, while our prestige of parsa prowess and power will certainly not 
be lessened by showing that wo have ft only soldiers, guns, ships, and 
money, but also a conscience. 

Therefore the cry is childish that unless we take and keep tho Philippines, 
some other power will promptly grab them. Many a time this cry has been 
raised to stampede the American people into a policy of annexation—in the 
Santo Domingo case, twenty-eight years ago, and more recently in the case of 
Hawaii, and in neither case was there the slightest danger—not that there 
were no foreign f 78 that would have liked to have those islands, but be- 
cause they could not have taken them without the risk of grave conse- 
quences, ow the old bugbear must do service again. - 

Why should not American diplomacy set about to secure the consent of 
the powers most nearly concerned to an oo to make the Philippine 
Islands neutral territory, as Belgium and Switzerland are in Europe? Be- 
cause some of those powers would like to have the Philippines themselves? 
Well, are there not among the European powers some that would like to have 
Belgium or Switzerland? Certainly; and just because there are several watch- 
ing each other the neutrality of those two countriesis guaranteed. But even 
if such an agreement could not be obtained, we may be sure that there is no 
foreign power that would likely risk a rore bine a with the United States, 
if this Republic, for the protection of the Philippine Islanders in their effort 
to build up an independent government, said to the world, Hands off!“ So 
much for those who think that somebody else might be wicked enough to 
grab the Faas iy Islands, and that, therefore, we must be wicked enough 
to do the grabbing ourselves. 

There are some American citizens who take of this question a ae com- 
mercial view. 1 declare I am ardently in favor of the test possible ex- 
pansion of our trade, and Iam happy to say that, acco! to official statis- 
tics, our foreign commerce, in spite of all hindrances raised nst it, is now 
expanding tremendously, owing to the simple rule that the nation offering 
the best goods at proportionately the lowest prices will have the markets. 
It will have them without armies, without war fleets, without 8 con- 
quests, without colonies, I confess I am notin ng bow nef with those, if there 

such men among us, who would sacrifice our national honor and the high 
ideals of the Republic, and who would inflict npon our people the burdens 
and the demora influences of militarism for a mere matter of dollars 
and cents. 5 among the most dangerous enemies of the public wel- 
fare. But as to the annexation of the Philippines, I will. for argument's sake, 
adopt even their point of view for a moment and ask: Will it pay? 

ow. it may well be that the annexation of the Philippines would pay a 

ulative syndicate of wealthy capitalists, without at the same time paying 
the American people at large. As to peo: le of our race, tropical countries 
like the Philippines may be fields of profit for rich men who can hire others 
to work for them, but not for those who have to work for themselves. 
Taking a general view of the Philippines as a commercial market for us, 
Ineed not again argue against the barbarous notion that in order to have 
a profitable trade with a country we must own it. If that were true we 
should never have had any foreign commerce at all. Neither need I prove 
that it is very bad policy, when you wish to build ap a profitable trade, to 
ruin your customer first, as * would ruin the Philippines by a protracted 
war. It is equally needless to show to any well-informed person that tho 
profits of the trade with the islands themselves can never amount to the cost 
of making and maintaining the conquest of the Philippines. 

But there is another it of importance. Many imperialists admit 
that our trade with the Philippines themselves will not nearly be worth its 
cost; but they say that we must have the Philippines as a foothold, a sort of 
power bay ea the expansion of our trade on the Asiatic continent, es- 

n. 


y 

Admitting this, forargument’s sake. I ask what kind of a foothold we should 
really need. Coaling stations and docks for our fleet, and facilities for the 
esta ent of commercial houses and depots, That is all. And now I ask 
further, whether we could not easily have had these things if we had, instead 
of making war upon the Filipinos, favored the independence of the islands, 

Everybody knows that we could. We might have those things now for the 
mere — if we stopped the war and came to a friendly understanding 
with the Filipinos to-morrow. 

But now sup we fight on and asain je the Filipinos and anrfex the 
islands—what thant We shall then have of coaling stations and commercial 
facilities no more than we would have had in the other case; but the island- 
ers will hate us as their bloody oppressors, and be our bitter and revengefnl 
enemies for generations to come. You may say that this will be of no com- 
mercial importance. Let us see. It is by no means impossible, nor even im- 
probable, that, if we are once in the way of extending our commerce with 
guns behind it, we may get into hot trouble with one or more of our com- 
petitorsfor that Asiatictrade. What then? Then our enemies need only land 
some Bape oes refugees whom we have driven out of their country, and some 
cargoes of guns and ammunition on the islands, and we s soon—all the 
more if we depend on native troops—have a fire in our rear which will oblige 
us to fight the whole old fight over N 

The present bec he ser of the Philippines will, therefore. not only not be 
a help to the expansion of our Asiatic trade, but rather a constant danger 
and a clog to our feet. 

And here a word the way. A year ago I predicted in an article 1 — 
lished in the Century Magazine, that if we turned our war of liberation into 
a war of conquest, our American sister republics south of us would become 
distrustful of our intentions with regard to them, and soon begin to form 
combinations against us, eventually even with European powers. The news- 
papers have of late been alive with vague rumors of that sort, so much so 
that a prominent journal of imperialistic tendency has found it necessary 
most earnestly to admonish the President in his next message to give to the 
noe 2 of us the strongest possible assurances of our friendship and 


Suppose he does. Who will believe him after we have turned our loudly 
heralded war of liberation into a land-grabbing game—a “criminal aggres- 
sion? Nobody will have the slightest trust in our words, be they ever so 
fair. Drop your conquests and no assurances of good faith will be ired. 
Keep your conquests and no such assurances avail. 
neighbors—no less than the Filipinos—will then inevitably distrust our pro- 
fessions, fear our greed, and become our secret or open enemies. And who 
can be foolish enough to believe that this will stre: en our power and help 
our commerce? 

It is useless to say that the subjugated Philippine Islanders will become 
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our friends if we give them good government. However good that govern- 


ment may be. it will to them be foreign rule, and foreign rule especiall 
hateful when begun by broken faith, cemented by streams of ee 
and erected upon the ruins of devastated homes. The American will be and 
remain to them more a foreigner, an un ok te foreigner, than the 
Spaniard ever was. Let us indulge in no delusion about this. People of our 
race are but too much inclined to have little tenderness for the rights of 
what we regard as inferior races, 5 those of darker skin. 

And how much good government have we to give them? 

Are you not aware that our first imperialistic Administration is alsc the 
first that, sincé the enactment of the civil-service law, has widened the gates 
again for a new foray of sea 2 in the public service? What assurance 
have we that the Philippines, far away from public observation, will not be 
simply a pasture for needy politicians and for speculating syndicates to grow 
fat on, without much scruple as to the rights of the ised “natives?” 
Has it not been so with the British in India, although the British monarchy 
is aoe better fitted for imperial rule than our democratic Republic can 
ever 

True, in the course of time the government of India has been much im- 
proved; but it hy eA more than a century of slaughter, robbery, deyas- 
tation, disastrous blundering, insurrection, and renewed bloody subjugation 
to evolve what there is of good government in India now. d have the 
Papier of India ever become the friends of England? Does not England 
at heart tremble to-day lest some hostile foreign power come close enough 
to throw a firebrand into that fearful mass of explosives? 

Task you, therefore, in all soberness, leaving all higher considerations of 
justice, morality. and principle aside, whether, from a mere business point 
of view, the policy of subjugation is not a colossal, stupid blunder, and 
whether it would not have been, and would not now be, infinitely more sen- 
sible to win the confidence and cultivate the friendship of the islanders by 
recognizing them as of right entitled to their freedom and independence, as 
we have recognized the Cubans, and thus to obtain from their friendship and 
gratitude, for the mere asking. all the coaling stations and commercial facili- 
ties we require, instead of getting those things by fighting at an immense 
cost of blood and treasure, with a probability of having to fight for them 
again? I put this question toevery business man who is not a fool or a reck- 
less s tor. there be nerd doubt of the answer? 

A word now on a point. There are some very estimable men 
among us who think that even if we concede to the islanders their independ- 
ence we should at least keep the city of Manila. I think differently, not 
from a mere impulse of generosity, but from an entirely practical nt of 
view. Manila is the traditional, if not the natural, capital of the archipelago. 

To recognize the independence of the Philippine Islanders and at tlie same 
time to keep from them would mean as much as to recognize the in- 
dependence of Cuba and to keep Havana. It would mean to withhold from 
the islanders their metropolis, that in which they naturally take the at- 
est pride, that which they legitimately most desire to have, and which. if 
withheld from them, they would most ardently wish to get back. The with- 
holding of Manila would inevitably leave a sting in their hearts which would 
never cease to rankle, and might, under critical circumstances, give us as 
much trouble as the withholding of independenceitself If we wish them to 
be our friends we should not do things by halves, but enable them to be our 
friends without reserve. And I maintain that, commercially as well as politi- 

speaking, the true friendship of the 5 Islanders will, as to our 
tion in the East, be worth far more to us than the possession of Manila. 

e can certainty find other saps which will give us similar commercial as 
well as naval advantages without exciting any hostile feeling. 

Although I have by no means exhausted this vast subject, discussing only 
a few phases of it. I have said enough, I think, to show that this policy of 
conquest is, from the point of view of public morals, in truth Lerubinaf ag- 

on,” made doubly criminal b; 
m the point of view of material interest it isa blunder,a criminal blunder, 
and a blundering crime. i 

I have addressed myself to your reason by sober argument, without any 
appeal to prejudice or passion. Might we not ask our opponents to answer 

ese arguments, if they can, with equally sober reasoning, instead of merely 
assailing us with their wild cries of “treason ™ and lack of patriotism," and 
what not? Or dothey really feel their cause to be so weak that they depend 
zop its 5 on their assortment of inarticulate shouts and nebulous 
phrases . 

Here are our “manifest destiny’? men who tell us that, whether it be right 
or not, we must take and keep the Philippines because destiny so wills it. 
We have heard this cry of manifest destiny before, especially when, a half 
century ago, the slave power demanded the annexation of Cu 
America to strengthen the slave power. The cry of destiny is most vocif- 
erously put es by those who want to do a wicked thing and to shift the 
respo! 7 

The Canay of a free people lies in its pabetigent will and its moral 
strength. en it pleads destiny, it pre the baby act. Nay, worse; the 
ey destiny is apt to be the refuge of evil intent and of moral cowardice. 

ere are our “burden” men, who piously turn up their eyes and tell us, 
with a melancholy sigh, that all this conquest business may be very irksome, 
but that a mysterious Providence has put it as a “burden” upon us, which, 
however sorrowfully, we must bear; that this burden consists in our daty 
to take care of the poor people of the Philippines: and that in order to take 
proper care of them we must exercise sovereignty over them: and that if 
mey refuse to accept our sovereignty we must—alas! alas!—kill them, which 
makes the buraen very solemn and sad. 

But cheer up, brethren! We may avoid that mournful way of taking care 
of them by killing them, if we simply recognize their right to take care of 
themselves, and gently aid them in doing so. 

Next there are our“ men, who insist that we must kill the Filipinos 
fighting for their independence to protect the honor of the Stars and Stripes 
T agree that the honor of our flag sorely needs protection. We have to pro- 
tect it asainst desecration by those who are making it an emblem of that hy- 
pocrisy which seeks to cover a war of conquest and subjugation with a cloak 
of humanity and religion; an emblem of that greed which would treat a mat- 
ter involving our national honor, the integrity of our institutions, and the 

ce and character of the Republic as a mere question of dollars and cents; 

an emblem of that lust of war and conquest which recklessly tramples 

upon right and justice and all our higher ideals; an emblem of the impe- 

istic ambitions which mock the noblest part of our history and stamp tho 

test national heroes of our t as hypocrites or fools. These are the 

gers threatening the honor of our flag, against which it needs protection, 
and that protection we are striving to give it. 

Now, a last word to those of our fellow-citizens who feel and recognize as 
we do that the Philippine war of subjugation is wrong and cruel, and that 
we ought to recognize the independence of those people, but who insist that, 
3 pean ee war, we must continue it until the submission of the Fili- 
pinos is complete. 

I detest, but I can understand, the jingo whose moral sense is obscured by 
intoxicating dreams of wild adventure and conquest and to whom bloodshed 
and devastation have become a reckless rt. I detest even more, but stil! 
Ican understand, the cruel logic of those to whom e isa matter of 


the treacherous character of it; and that 
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dollars and cents and whose 
populations. But I must 
who haye moral sense enough to rec 


of gain will walk coolly over slaughtered 
ess I can not understand the reasoning of those 
ognize that this war is cri aggros 

t by 


friend or foe is blood 8 and wickedly shed, and that every act of dev- 
astation is barbarous cruelty inflicted w an innocent ple, but who still 
driving our brave 


maintain that we must go on xilling and devastating an: 
soldiers into a fight which they themselves are cursing, we have 
once it. This Ican not understand. Dothey not consider that in such 
a war, which they themselves condemn as wanton and iniquitous, the more 
complete our success the gaor be our disgrace? 

What do they fear for the Republic if, before having fully consummated 

criminal aggression, we stop to give a people struggling for their free- 
dom what is due them? Will this Republic be less powerful? It will be as 
strong as ever. nay, stronger, for it have saved the resources of its power 
from useless squandering and transformed vindictive enemies into friends. 

Wil! it be less respected? Nay, more, for it will have demonstrated its 
honesty at the sacrifice of false pride. Is this the first time that a powerfnl 
nation desisted from the subjugation of a weaker adversary? Have we not 
the example of England before us, who, after a seven years’ war against the 

erican colonists, 8 8 their independence? Indeed. the example of 
England teaches us a double lesson. England did not, by recognizing Ameri- 
can independence, lose her position in the world and her chances of future 
greatness; on the contrary, she grew in strength. And secondly, Bugso 
pong 5 or we — . the friendship o 8 f ze 

recogn: merican independence more prom before appearing 
have been forced to do so by humiliating defeats. Wilt gur friends who are 
for Philippine independence, but also for continuing to kill those who fight it, 
take these two lessons to heart? 

Some of them say that we haye here to fulfill some of the ogee aad du- 
ties of patriotism. Patriotism! Who were the true patriots of England at 
the time of the American Revyolution— rge and Lord North, who in- 
sisted upon subjugation; or Lord Chatham and Edwin Burke, who stood up 
for American rights and American liberty? 

Who were the true patriots of France when, recently, that ghastly farce 
of a military trial was enacted to sacrifice an innocent man for the honor of 
the Frencn army and the prestige of the French Republic—who were the 
true French patriots, those who insisted that the bideous crime of an unjust 
condemnation must be persisted in, or those who bravely defied the cry of 
“traitor!” and struggled to undo the wrong, and thus to restore the French 
Beale to the path cf justice and to the esteem of the world? 

ho are the true patriotsin America ghee Pp een who drag our Republic 
once so proud of its high principles and ideals, through the mire of broken 
ledges, ambitions and vanities and criminal ons; those who 
o violence to their own moral sense by insisting that, like the Dreyfus iniq- 
uity, a criminal course once begun must be persisted in, or those who, fear- 
less of the de: e clamor, strive to ineke the flag of the Republic once 
more what it was once—the flag of justice, liberty, and true civilization—and 
to lift up the American people among the nations of the earth to the proud 
position of the ple that have a conscience and obey it. 

The count these days highly and deservedly honored Admiral Dewey 
asa national hero. Who are his true friends—those who would desecrate 
Dewey's splendid achievement at Manila by making it the maruna point of 
criminal aggression, und thus the opening of a most disgraceful an evita- 
bly dizastrous chapter of American history, to be remembered with sorrow, 
or those who strive so to shape the results of that brilliant feat of arms 
that it may stand in history not as a part of a treacherous conquest, but asa 
true victory of American good faith in an honest war of liberation and hu- 
manity—to roud of for all time, as Dewey himself no doubt meant it to be. 

I know the imperialists will say that I have been pleading here for Agui- 
naldoand his Filipinos against our Republic. No, not for the pinos merely, 
although, as one of those who have grown gray in the struggle for free and 
honest government, I would never be ashamed to plead for the cause of 
freedom and gf ggg even when its banner is carried by dusky and 
feeble hands. But Jam pleading for more. I am pleading for the cause of 
American honor and self-respect, American interests, American democracy; 
aye, for the cause of the American people against an administration of our 
public affairs which has wantonly plun, this country into an iniquitous 
War; which has disgraced the Republic by a scandalous breach of faith toa 
pocne straggling for their freedom whom we had used as allies; which has 

n systematically seeking to deceive and mislead the public mind by the 
manufacture of false news; which has struck at the very foundation of our 
constitutional government by an Executive usurpation of the war power: 
which makes sport of the great principles and high ideals that have been and 
should ever remain the guiding star of our course, and which, unless st 
in time, will transform this Government of the ple. for the people, and by 
the people into an imperial government cynically calling itself republican— 
a government in which the noisy worship of arrogant might will drown the 
voice of right; which will impose upon the people a burdensome and demor- 
alizing tarism, and which will be driven into a policy of wild and rapa- 
oe pve. by the unscrupulous greed of the exploiter—a policy always 

em 8 

I plead theca cause of the American people against all this, and I here declare 
asf profound conviction that if this administration of our affairs were sub- 

tted for 8 to a popular vote on a clear issue it would be condemned 
by an overwhe g majority. 

I confidently trust that tlie American ple will prove themselves too 
clear-headed not to appreciate the vital erence between the expansion of 
the Republic and its tree institutions over contiguous territory and kindred 
populations, which we all gladly welcome if accomplished peaceably or hon- 
orably, and imperialism which reaches out for distant lands to be ruled as 
3 too intelligent not to perceive that our very first step on 
the of imperialism has been a betrayal of the fundamental principles of 
democracy, followed by disaster and di ; too enlightened not to under- 
stand that a monarchy may do such things and still remain a strong mon- 
archy, while a democracy can not do them and still remain a democracy; 
wise not to detect the false pride, or the dangerous ambitions, or the selfish 
schemes which so often hide themselves under that deceptive cry of mock 

triotism: Our country. right or wrong! They will not fail to recognize 

hat our dignity, our free institutions, and the peace and welfare of this and 
coming generations of Americans will be secure . we cling to the watch- 
word of true patrio : “Our country—when right to be kept right; when 
wrong to be put right.“ 


C. 
CUBA AND THE PHILIPPINES—BOTH ENTITLED TO INDEPENDENCE. 
To the editors of the Journal, Advertiser, Herald, and Globe, Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN: Will you give me space in your columns to answer a very 
serious attack which, I believe, all of you have published? At a meeting of 
the Essex Club last Saturday, Mr. Quigg, lately a Republican member of 


Congress from New York, after some undeserved compliment, made this 
statement, referring to me: 

“What he n define in no other words than these: He 
gur duty.“ 

nst this statement my 5 denial. What I wanted 


the American people to do in the beginning, what I have wanted them to do 
all along, what I want them to do now, is to do in the Philippines exactly 
what we have done, are doing. and expect to do in Cuba. 

If we have skulked in Cuba, then Mr. Quigg may be justified in saying 
that I would skulk in the eiit: es. We have libera both from Spain, 
and we have had no thought—at least, I have had no thought—of giving either 
back to Spain. I should as soon give back a redeemed soul to Satan as give 
back she pooni of the Philippine Islands to the cruelty and tyranny of 8 

Indeed, since they got arms, an army, and an organization, I do not 
it would have been in the power of Spain to subdue them again. 

But the United States never, in my judgment, should have allowed her to 
make the attempt. Having delivered them from Spain, we were bound in 
all honor to protect their newly acquired liberty against the ambition or 
greed of any other nation on earth, and we were equally bound to protect 
them i our own. We were bound to stand by them, a defender and 

rotector, until their new governments were established in f om and in 
had made treaties with the powers of the earth and were 
Witzerlang is secure, as Den- 
or Venezuela is secure. 
to see it. Perhaps I 


ive 


for employment of any work- 
le of Cuba toour dominion 
A not help herself. 
eart of America and 
not to the hreeches et. 

If we were bound in honor and in righteousness, bound by the history of 
our own past, bound 5 the principles and pledges of our people, to a in 
from depriving Cuba of the liberty we had given her because it was right, we 
are, in m 8 the more hound toabstain from depriving the people 
of the Phil ppine Islands of their liberties because it is Hi yt 

If I am right in for rien this as a matter of principle (and I am a little 
curious to see who will stand up and dispute it on Massachusetts soil, or who 
will speak any other doctrine to the sons of Essex), then the question be- 
comes a question of fact. 3 

Are the people of the Philippine Islands as well entitled to their freedom 
and independence as the people of Cuba? 

— — 8 as much to achievirg their independence as had the 
people o ? 

Do they desire their independence as do the people of Cuba? 

Are they fit to govern themselves as are the people of Cuba? 

Have they forfeited their right to their independence by any misconduct, 
such as attacking the Army of the United States wantonly and without prov- 


ocation? 

Now, the facts which enable us to answer all these questions, about which 
the people have been so much misled during the last summer, come to us at 
= Frou is reports of the commanders of our army and navy in the Phil- 

ne Islan 
5 haye two witnesses to call—Otis and Dewey. While I may not adopt all 
their conclusions as to policy (and it isnot the special business of soldiers and 
sailors to determine the policies of the country), I have no desire to go be- 
yond them and the men for whom they vouch in the matter of fact. 

But before citing the evidence, let me state what I would do 5 1 0 as 1 
have stated what I desired to do before the war broke out. The Philippine 
armies are scattered. General Lawton said they were the bravest men he 
had ever seen. But they have been beaten in every battle. Aguinaldoisa 
fugitive and in concealment. They are in the condition that Spe was in 
after Napoleon had overthrown her navies and driven out her at the 
beginning of the Peninsular war, with a 


* * * host as huge and strong as e'er defied 
Their God and placed their trust in human pride. 


Whether they will repeat the history of 5: . dispersing like foam when 
they are attacked, coming i again like the thundercloud, and in the 
end wear out the patience of the conqueror, it is not worth while tospeculate. 

It is not from any fear of any foeman, powerful or insignificant, that the 
American ple are to determine their duty. 

If the thing be right, 5 5 mean to doit. If it be wrong, they will not do 
it. I would send General Wood or General Miles or Admiral Dewey to Luzon. 
I would have him gather about him a cabinet of the best men among the 
Filipinos who have the confidence of the ple and desire nothing but their 
welfare. In all provinces and municipalities where civil government is now 
estab ing the confidence of the people, I would consult with 
their rulers and representatives, 

I would lend the aid of the Army of the United States — Secu 8 order. 
I would permit the people to make laws and to administer laws, subject to 
some supervision or inspection till the disturbed times are over and peace has 
settled down again upon that country, the security of the people 
against avarice, ambition, or peculation. So soon as it seems that govern- 
ment can maintain itself peacefully and in order, I would by degrees with- 
draw the authority of the United States, making a treaty with them that we 
would protect them Be bers the capas of any other nation and would lend 
our aid for a reasonable time to maintain order and law. 

Now, if this be skulking, if this be ignoble. if this be unworthy of an Ameri- 
can citizen or a usetts Senator, then I must plead guilty to Mr. 

igg's D But these are the things I would have done, and this is the 
ing I would do now. 

If this counsel had been followed, not a man would haye died on either side; 
not a drop of blood would have been spilled: not a recruit would have been 
needed >T Army or Navy since the day when Manila capitulated to Otis. 
Nearly all of the 36 war vessels, with their 5,000 or 6,000 men. could have been 
ordered home more than a year ago. Our army there—greater than that 

es 80 long; greater than that whi 


with which Lee defended his ich Sherman 
led to the sea; r than our armies of the Revolution, or of the war of 


1812—would all have come home, except a smail er gy 
I have carefully read Dewey's dispatches, including the testimony of two 
naval officers, whom he sent on a two months’ tour 5 Luzon, before 
the contlict between our troops and those of Aguinaldo, which, under his own 
ture, he declares to be the best statement of the condition of things 
that has been made. Ihave read many of the dispatches of General 
Otis. A few of these have been published. Some of them have, so far, been 
ware ld from public knowledge. They establish, beyond reasonable doubt, 

early: 

One. That Aguinaldo is an honest, patriotie, and brave man. Indeed, that 
is the express testimony of Mr. Schurman, president of Cornell University, 


and president of the commission appointed by our Government to investi- 
gate matters there. 
eit sae Aguinaldo was the chosen leader of the people of the Philip- 

ne S 
Ms Three. That that people have from the beginning desired independence 
and desire if now. 

Four. That this desire was communicated to our commanders when they 
gave them arms, accepted their aid, aud brought Aguinaldo from his exile 
when ho ree put in command of 30,000 Filipino soldiers, who were already in 

Five. That the people of the Phili j Se Islands, before we fired upon their 

and rom S with the single peng foey of 
Spanish d by 


ven. That during all this 
the Fili were repeatedly 
munications ad to the commanders on land and oy but b 


ue them. 
Eight. That they were fit for independence. They had churches, libraries, 
works of and education. They were better educated than many Ameri- 
can communities within the memory of some of us. They were eae an 
ambitious tolearn. They were governing their entire island, except 
in order and quiet, with mun: gavernments, courts of justice, 
and a complete constitution resting upon the consent of the 8 They 
were better fitted for self-governmen h 
continent south of us, from the Rio Grande to San Do- 
mingo or Haiti, when these countries, res vely, achieved their independ 
ence, and are fitter for self-government some of themare now. They 
are now as fit for self-government as was Japan when she was welcomed into 
the 8 nations. 

Nine. tthe outbreak of hostilities was not their fault, but ours. A 


trol, not a hostile mili force, sporosonad a small village between the 
Unoa of the two armies, a v: on the American side of the line of demarca- 
tion to which some of our soldiers had been moved in dis of the rule 


was challenged. How far the Sng See understood our | or how far 
our pickets understood the repl t they made in their own language N 


it must go on. 
have stopped it at any time 
respect 


assurance that they meant to 
a people of the Philippine Islands to 

have been constantly begging them to say that word with 

for the continuance of the war! 


Ten. That on December 28, the two sides at althou arent 
uneasiness and irritation had y manifested healt car % the part the 
them, President McKinle: 


Pili who were afraid we meant to su te en 
— Pio Otis aproclamation. Remember Saat 5 — times during the spring 


summer and autumn Aguinaldo had proclaim his a were 
seeking their 8 had implored tho“ t Ame people, 
byall r history and traditions,” with which he appears to have been 


quite familiar, not to interfere with it. ‘ 
Now, on December 28, 1898, the President sent to Otis a proclamation, which 
he commanded him to issue. Otis, on reading it, to use the language of his 


ons, m 
widespread Silian among tives. 
taught to believe that certain words, as W yen 
TVG 


The ignoren people of America haye been Mowry to believe just such 
Sings have seen such things in 8 ashington and Adams 
and Jefferson, of Whittier and Garrison and Nathan Dane and Rantoul, and 
F Now Otis on to sa 

“Tt was my o 


the paper that 

be brought clear] 
Whereupon p 

ing out everything in it which contains a purpose 

protection, and which 

stead 

tion w 

measure of 

1 And he adds 


“Tam convinced that it is the intention of the United States Government 
to seek the establishment of a most liberal government for the islands, in 


which the people themselves shall have as full re tation as the mainte- 
nance of law and order will permit, and which be susceptible of devel- 
opment, on the lines of increased representation the bestowal of increased 


powers into a government as free and independent as is enjoyed by tho most 
vored provinces of the world.“ 

That assurance which Otis gave to the people of Manila is just what I have 
always wanted, and all I have always wanted, to give them. But, unhap- 
pily, tis’s proclamation was frustrated In the meantime he had sent acopy 
of the dent's proclamation to Miller, who wani opposite Noilo, burn- 

for a fight, and who, much to Otis’s distress, as his tches show, pub- 
So you had the commanding general den all purpose 
the Preeident of the United Staten, on the ther, asserting thst purpose; 
ent of the on the er, asse: y 
and the Filipinos were na alarmed and shocked. 3 


77 appealed to his people to stand by their 
independence; how the Filip: o newspapers took it up in an 5 
how the people, who were beginning to be pacified and were excited 


n, and y. $ 
Now, nt yourselves in the places of these people. What would your 


fathers have done if Gage and Lord North had been theactors? What would 
any peonio on the face of the earth, whose bosoms are capable of holding the 
sentiment of liberty, have done? 

Is it not infamous for anybody to turn around and tell you that the men 
who believe that the Filipinos should have been assured just what Otis tried 
to assure them of are ble for the outbreak of the war? Otis says 
that the Lees pery which actually came out, through Miller's departure 
from his intentions, was calculated to cause, and did cause, the hostilities and 
excite alarm and indignation in the bosoms of that freedom-seeking people. 

I donot know what other men may think or what other men may say, but 
there is not a drop of blood in my veins, there is not a feeling in my heart 
that does not respect a weak people stru Aig, Saiban a strong one. 

Some of our friends tell us t that the Filipinos are not “a people.” 
President McKinley says they are, and that he desires “in every possible 
— 5 to insure them the measure of their individual rights and liberty 
which is the heritage of a free people.” Otis says they are and that it is the 
intention of the United States Government to appoint the representative 
men of the Philippine islands to civil positions of t in a government as 
“free and independent as is enjoyed by the most favored provinces of the 


When Patrick Hi was making his great in the old court-house 
in Virginia, ending with the words, “Give me liberty or give me death,” he 
was interrupted by somebody with a shout of “treason.” He finished his 
sentence, an 2 as every Essex schoolboy knows, “If this be treason, 
make the most of it.“ 

Iam unworthy to loose the latchet of the shoes of Patrick Heny: but I 
glalin to love human liberty as well as he did, and I believe the love of human 
liberty will never be held to be treason by thusetts. 

‘There were five of my name and blood who stood in armsat Concord brid 
in the morning of the Revolution, April 19, 1775. 8 stood WI 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin when they pre- 
sented to the Continental Con shat Brees paper, the bringing ia of which 
was the foremost action of human tory, which declares t the just 
government rest upon the consent of the 8 and that when a 

od entitle them to take 


ide in the action of an 
men's souls, und when 
icans thought in that way, although I should be d 


ancestor of 
true Amer- 
and ought to hide 


wi are in peril; I do this, however 
humbly, however imperfectly, and whatever other men may say, Ishall have 
her 8 and shall be deemed not unworthy of her love. Other men 
will pa paa Butas for me, God helping me, I can do no otherwise. 
Iam, y yours, 


GEO. F. HOAR. 


D. 


PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE. 
We hold that the policy known as — irge is hostile to liberty and 
it has been our glory to be free, 
We regret that it has become necessary in the land of Wash 


their 
ugation of an 
et cue — — of our Government. 
We earnest, demn the of the 


e y con t National Administration 
in the Philippines. We deplore the 


ice of our soldiers and niet 


whose bravery deserves ration even in an unjust war. We pro! 
against the extension of American sovereignt Spanish methods. 

We urge that Con; announce to the nos our p to concede 
to inem S e 7s ence for which they have so long fought and which of 

e 5 
© United States have always protested nst the doctrine of interna- 

tional law which permits the subjugation of weak by thestrong. A self- 

vern 


state can not accept sov: ty over an unwilling le 
nited § ae that migh — 


tes can not act upon the 


Imperialists assume that with the destru self. ment in the 
Philippines by American hands all opposition here This isa 
yous error. Much as we regret the war of “criminal in the 


own housel 

Whether the ruthless slaughter of the Filipinos shall end next month or 
next year is but an incident in a contest that must go on until the Declara- 
tion of Independence nnd the Constitution of the United States are rescued 
from the bands of their kapie by: Those who dispute about standards of 
valne while the foundation of the Republic is undermined will be listened to 
as little as those who would le about the small economies of the house- 
hold while the house is on fire. training of a great people fora 9 
the aspiration for liberty of a vast immigration, are forces that will hurl asi 
those who in the delirium of conquest seek to destroy the character of our 


tutions. 

Wo deny that the o tion of all citizens to rt their government 
in times of grave national peril applies to the present situation. If an Ad- 
ministration may with impunity ignore the issues upon which it was chosen, 
deliberately create a condition of war anywhere on the face of the globe, de- 
bauch the civil service for spoils to ph pa ee the adventure, organize a truth- 
suppressing censorship, and demand of all citizens a suspension of judgment 

their unanimous 7 8 while it chooses to continue the fighting, rep- 
resentative government itself is led. 

We hold with Abraham Lincoln, that no man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other’s consent. When the white man governs 


himself, that is self-government, but when he governs himself and gov- 
erns another man, that is more self-government—that is despotism.” 
Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted in us. Our de- 


fense is in the eth whioh eines Mt y as the heritage of all men in all 
Jands. Those who deny om to others deserve it not for themselves, and 
under a just God can not long retain it.“ 

We cordially invite the cooperation of all men and women who remain 
loyal to the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 


[Adopted by the Chicago conference, October 15, 1899.] 
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THE PRESIDENT'S POLICY—WAR AND CONQUEST ABROAD—DEGRADATION OF 
LABOR AT HOME. 


Address by Hon. Geo S. Bontwell, president American Anti-Imperialist 
r 0. ai Masonic Ran Washington, D. C., January 11, 1000, slightly re- 
by Hon. Jon S. WILLIAMS. 


In the discussion on which I now enter I pass by the moral considerations 
which are incident to any comprehensive treatment of the Philippine war. 
and I address myself to the questions of business and labor in which the coun: 
try is much concerned. 

In some of the aspects of life ethical and moral questions occupy the bhigh- 
est place, but the public mind can not be directed to ethical and moral ques- 
tions when the masses are not in the enjoyment of a satisfactory d of 
8 5 That degree of comfort can be found only where there is 

a good degree of public prosperity, which itself must rest upon a public 
pai that sone constant employment and reasonable wages for the 
ring population 

My inquiry for the moment is this: Will the subjugation of the Philippine 

ds and their incorporation into the Union as equal States, or their at- 
8 to the Government as colonial dependencies, ele vate or depress the 
8 ulation of the United States? 

omit the consideration of other interests. They are all subordinate. A 

public policy which secures to the lege of the United States constant em- 
loyment with remunerative wa: is the best security, not perfect secur- 
3 ean not be had but the t security attaina è for the prosperity 


We have undertaken, in the Chinese exclusion to protect the Ameri- 
can laborer t the actual presence of the unpaid laborers of other coun- 
tries. Shall that policy bo reversed? 

The inhabitants of Luzon, as an example, must be treated by us, when we 
are called to decide upon our poog in that 3 either as capable of self- 

88550 or 68 per incapable. The population of the d is not less than 
tee square mile, not N the portion that is 


K 
le are an unci „us itis 


water. 


Or, how — ps wi 3 
each other over the 280 square miles of territo: 
for that degree of epee when 10 soldiers can 

uzon 


in any and every 
be required to — 55 view one native of Luzon 
th say: “I vote with the Army that wears 
of my country,” the 
tants of Luzon are 3338 e, as they are arona to be 
by the l and his supporters; if they number 4,000,000 or 5,000,000, and 
are a warlike people, as we know they are, are there any considerations 
that should lead us to make war for the conquest of such a race? We may 
overrun — — 1 33 — subjugation to a condition of quiet under 
the law this is the entertainment to which we are 
8 — u pi abe th tnt the inhabitants of Luzon are an incapable 
8 nd upon the th ory t are thus indicated will be not less 
— when we 8 the subjugation of the en group. 

Turn now to the other aspect of the case. Assume that they are what 
they are, a capable le, and that they are competent for the work of self- 
fraton c ernment; that they have received ideas that are set forth in our Dec- 
ence of f Independence, ie te eee 


that the war which they are now 
ery ing on ot Justice they think, in defense of the 
prine 22 — es of eser = equity, itp ot te the of ie Fight of selt- ‘government, ind ee 


of conquering a pe io eR 
they area a poop ple capable of self. Tnment, then, upon the th of 
5 8 ho can say that ts If the — os 
are a ca * e e, Who can sa war is wise an 
By wha 8 en out of the cata eof 
130 iti Let om: rapa and ei ca can oro su y those who are 
rie hie for the inauguration and prosecution of this criminal war? 
8 os are incapable of self-government, if they are living in a 
barous state, who 1 it is the of om for us to 
8 a contest for the subjugation of a people whom we can not accept as 
political associates? 

If they are what the President maintains they are, then there is no ave- 
nue through which they can be permitted to become a part of our Govern- 
ment under the existing Constitution. 

Our Territorial system is not a training school the ae of crimi- 

Territories, when 


for. 
nals or for the enlightenment of half-civilized races; but our 
created, are in the q eon wd of the inhabitants equal tothe duties of statehood, 
wanting in numbers only. The Philippine Islands furnish inhabitants ade- 
quate for ten States. we hold them 5 are with us as States or as 
sals. Whoever—and in this word ** whoever” I include the President of ‘the 
United States—whoever accepts them, either as equals or as vassals, is the 
enemy of = Republic. 

The war is carried on upon the theory that the Filipinos are inespabie of 
not 3 ressed, that if the Filipinos were capable of self-government 1 

e in us to arrest or to thwart their 3 of 7 pt gs But the 
—.— itself, however viewed, is only a step toward evil results of greater mag- 
nitude if the President's policy should be sanctioned by the country. Those 
results Iam to consider. 

This question I put to the defenders of this war: What is the end that zon 
seek? Isit th ean the betrayers of the le? 77077 
es P haa been and the betrayers of the principles upon which the Republic thus 

Poon intend to aioe them with statehood in the American Union, then, 
wines er they are a capable or an incapable 8 you betray the Union toa 
fatal a Does anyone believe that wi we can receive into this 
Union the millions of Asia who have no bonds of e with us except 
that t pes. are of the human family? 

he President and his adherents say. We will prosecute this war until 
suse le are subdued, and then we will tell you what we propose to do 
with them.“ They have not disclosed their purpose to the . 

8 stricken by the foreshowing of the questions that are to arise in 
case of success in war, the imperialists are about to submitan amendment to 
the Constitution by which colonial v: shall be made constitutional. 
Thus by a simple process they Lh int ropose to end the Republic and create an 
empire. Do you ask for the evidence on which this statement is based? I 
answer, events are t masters. estions are arising which can not be 
met,and therefore they must be avoided. The laborers and producers of 
this country must be deceived or cajoled or the cause of the Predidentis lest. 
Whenever itis 59 the President says oe it is already decided— 
that Puerto Rico and the Philippines are within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, then the country may be on to provision of the 
ee as operative in the islands, ö must show how 

v 


self-government. Everywhere and always there is the admission 


A AN duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
tes. 


The novel theory is raised that the islands may be treated as American 
territory for 3 purposes and as a foreign territory for other purposes. 
We are to enter ups an open-market policy in the East. 
of Russia, England, China. the states of Continental Europe, and all the 
rest, from Japan to ‘Australia and New Zealand, is to pass in and out of the 
ieee of Puerto Rico and the Philippines on a free-trade basis, while as to the 
Phi nited States not a cargo of coffee, rice, sugar, hemp, tobacco, or fruits can 
be brought from the islands into our continental territory except upon the 
payment of such duties as might bo exacted upon the importation of like 
products from Brazil or the British West Indies. It is apprehended by the 
e and with sufficient reasons, that the Supreme will 


Lerne islands, being within the jurisdiction a the United States, the 
duties, imposts, and ex must be the same zs in the country generally.” 
Such a decision is 5 only required by the . but there can be no 
freedom of trade between the islands and the mainland unless the aan 
excises, and imposts are the same. 

For the purpose of government the District of Columbia is a ciph er, 
no one has ever broached the notion that it was possible, under the Co: res 
tion, to establish one system of customs and excise duties for thə District 
and another for States. 
The Administration must a 
namely, this: Whenever t 


The commerce 


rebend what 5 else foresees as cer - 
tain, Supreme Court shall reach the conclusion 
that the 5 within the 75 iction of the 3 — States, the Court 
will hold also that the duties, imposts, and excises must be the same in the 
dependencies as in the States and that the freedom 885 trade between Manila 
and New York must correspond to the freedom of trade between New York 


and 4 

Such a decision means full freedom of trade between the islands and the 
States, and it means much more, The inhabitants of the islands, from 
Luzon to Sulu, slave and free, are made citizens of the United States, and no 

uny . scheme, such as has been proposed for Hawali, can bar 
em ont. 

What does citizenship mean? First of all, it means the right, the unre- 
stricted right, of ayaman of travel, of residence, the right to labor every- 
where, in everything, and in competition with everybody; the right of 
purchase of every form of from a boy's marble to the stateliest 
mansion in Fifth avenue. 


In fine, by 
into existence 10 
goer een or — are to 


5 e rights ot be held in a condition of 

hall prove faithful to the ideas and rotting which 
it — seid th 8 a ‘Yong century, a ition of v: will orpo 
sible. Freedom and an equality ot rights for these 10,000,000, and forall 


descendants through the centuries of the future. or an amendment to the 
Constitution by which colonial TANARO ADAI be authorized as fundamental 
law of the 5 is the alternative w. the policy of this Administration 


ing classas should haven mind the certain truth that free trade 


-clad laborers of Asia, or shall the Bepullic 
ormed into a colonial em 


with like co: ences to 
o conne the gravest . — ever submitted to men, is 
t happily a way of escape is before 
Pe w. There must be no delay. In 
the future of the nation will be decided. 
e question, the only question of any impor- 
. e country. 


tanga any false financial or industrial policies'are entered upon by a new Ad- 


epaia pra adequate corrections pe bg Re? a ed in four or eight years, 
licy by which 35 ines are incorpora! the 
5 or 3 it as vassal encies, can never be reve: until 


dependen 
this ee joe is numbered among the states that have fallen through an un- 
just an 1 greed of empire and power. 

To me the content of 1900 is not doubtful. We are summoning, and sum- 
moning baer ent rn the laboring and producing millions from every fleld of 
industry, and while we shall appeal to them upon the higher considerations 
of justice, o ode set hb otters for the rights of others, . 

appeal to sh interests of those who are most concerned in 88 
for eine the share of independence and power which the 8 
America have enjoyed. 

Some of the supporters of the Administration, par pareta some of the 
newspapers, have scouted the assertion that the annexation of Puerto Rico 
5 8 can work any competition with the laboring classes of 

2 

Lask 


: Are we to wd then millions to submit to our authority and exact alle- 
giancefrom them, and 
country to . —.— 


. ay oe to to prac an pete part = Hes government of the country. At 


this 

islands. are now in our j and if judicial đecisions 
are ere any value as precedents, the inhabitants of Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines are citizens of vise United States and already entitled to the freedom 


ot which I have spoken. 
The 8 to in t a colonial policy upon the Republic is beset with 
difficult — 15 in every direction. 
We are —.— ing an open door to all the markets of China and chee 
the demand with a menace of war. If we establish our tenane: the Phi 
i paeas Islands can we press a demand upon China and close the hitipoiaws to 
ese? 


able from the pee 
8 


then the United Bades becomes the receptacle of the Mongolian race. 

thousand gre so near to each other passage from n hbor ts 

neighbor is urney of minutes or hours only, and a police of the islands to 
on into them or migration from island to island is an im- 


t ti 
e 


does the Administration invite the — — toa policy 


If the islands are treated as of the U 


by 
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which these islands are to become an open avenue through which so many, 
and as many as may choose to pass over, are to have an opportunity to pass 
over to this continent. 

On what nd and for what reasons have we excluded Chinese Mongo- 
Mans from the States and Territoriesof the American Union? For and 
this assuredly—that they ontnumbered our millions many times over, and that 
in labor contests our laboring classes would be broken down, impoverished, 
and ruined. That was our defense, anda suflicient defense fora policy which 
otherwise was indefensible. But now, by a course of in tion on which 
rn AARAA has entered, that bar which was wisely set up is to be 

roken down. 

When this country shall.realize the truth that the perils of which Iam 
speaking are not 3 but that they are inevitabſe in some degree ot 
magnitude, and when the dministration shall be forced to admit the exist- 
ence of these perils, there will then be set before us two ways of escape, and 
I assume that the resources of statesmanship can not furnish a third. 

For a long twelvemonth the anti-imperialists have been the advocates of a 
way of escape, and to that way they adhere. They claim that the Philippine 
Islands, either as one state or as several states, may set up and maintain in- 
Romans ably maa, guided. if such shall be their wish, by our friendship 
and protecting hand. For thisand for this only, for this is the extent of onr 
demands and the aim and end of all our doings. we have been arraigned as 
the enemies of the country by General Otis, in Manila, and by the President 

aised the judgment of the country will be ren- 


in America. On the issne sor 
dered in November next. 

The country has a right to know the object, the specific object, for which 
Oris Coreen Pies act rok The President conceals his purpose, but 

s no en. ə President con bu 

from the . it may be inferred, in t at least, with unerrin 
certainty. He intends to prosecute the war until the Filipinos are subdued. 
This is announced. We demand without delay, and without submis- 
sion on the part of the Filipinos. If the outcome of the war shall be victor 
and the abject submission of the Filipinos, their exercise of the right of self - 
government must depend upon our opinion of their ability to govern them- 
selves. Such is the ees j and the purpose of the President. Itcan not be the 
purposes of the President to admit the Filipinos to the right of self-govern- 
ment, as that admission must bring the war to an end at once, and it would 
be admission also that the war is unnecessary and unjust. Thus is the proof 
sufficient that the President intends to hold the ppines as subjugated 


possessions. 
Our claim is that the Filipinos shall be free, and set up such a government 
as may be agreeable to them and independently of any dictation by us. This 
lan so presented to the country, in the presence of the perils that are inci- 
ent to the acceptance of the Philippines, either as colonial ions or as 
prospective States, will compel the Administration impe: ts to presenta 
counter scheme. 

It is affirmed. with a show of probability, that a scheme has been prepared 
or contemplated already. 

The scheme must be this: 

Anamendment of the Constitution by which the United States may be au- 
thorized to acquire and to hold colonies, and to exercise full and exclusive 
ee over them. Thus is the Republic to be transformed into an 
empire. 

* Nothing less will meet the exigency in which the Administration will be 
volved. 

Fortunate it is for us that the Noggin of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion must be delayed, and that the question arising on our demand takes 
precedence in time. 

Our issue is made up for November next, and on that issue we expect a 
controlling vote from the laboring and industrial c „it not indeed a 
unanimous vote, which is our reasonable demand in the circumstances that 
exist. Weshall be told that the laborers need not fear competition, and that 
the 3 of America are so intelligent and expert that they may defy 
competition. 

The experience of the country is answer to these delusive promises The 
Chinese will pursue 8 and attractive wages the world over, and they 
become imitative workers in every branch of industry. his we have 
knowledge from experience. I now repeat what I said of the Chinese ona 
former occasion, and as jong ago as December 28, 1898. I then said: They 
can defy competition, and that peculiarity is the only adequate defense for 
our hostile legislation. They can ma 
tainty of success that can not be fore 
lish or American or Hebrew.” 

The laborers of this country have now an opportunity, and the only op- 
portunity they can ever have, to put an end to the scheme of establishing a 
colonial empire, to be followed by the degradation of the laboring popula- 
tion throngh competition with the laborers of the East. Whatever may be 
the purpose of the President, his policy contemplates the establishment of a 
colonial empire and the downfall of the labor class, which now is a necessary 
and e ate force in the civilization of America and the progress of the 
world. 

There are those who affect to excuse the President upon the ground that 
he is in the hands of men abler than himself. At this point I am with the 
President in not accepting that excuse. It is now many monthssince I gave 
the President crogit for signal ability in the work of orming this Re- 
public into an empire. Since that time his conduct and career have strength- 
ened my conviction that he is supreme over all the men who are around 
him, whether of the Cabinet or of the members of the Republican party in 
Congress who give him their support. 

By the criminal law every man is responsible for the natural consequence 
of his acts. This rule is applied in affairs of government. Nor gan any pub- 
lic officer plead good motives as a defense for tad doings, and in an intelli- 
gent magistrate good motives and bad doings can never be ted. 

The protocol was dictated 40 President; the treaty was extorted from 
Spain ugh a commission that was subservient, Democrat as well as Re- 
publican, and without a show of resistance; the treaty was ratified by his 

rsistency and the aid of such appliances as he could command; and, finally, 
Bis proclamation of powerand pur . of December 21, 1898, became a decla- 
ration of war without the authority of Congress: ne early as the 5th day of 
January, 1899, by its publication in the city of Manila. 

It is now eleven months since war flagrant was begun, and it is now eleven 
months since General Otis first,and the President afterwards, refused to 
pa to terms of peace or to concede an hour's delay in the prosecution of 

e war. 

te sonoru 8 can not now be written, but trustworthy general 
statements ma made, 

Thousands ot young men have fallen in the skirmishes, or died in the 
morasses, or lingered in the hospitals to a fatal ending, and thus griet inex- 
tinguishable has been sent into thousands of otherwise happy homes. Of 
these, and many unknown, I mention Lawton and Howard and Logen, and 
others whose names are familiar to the country. What return hasas yet 
been made for these sacritices? What return is promised by those who de- 
fend the war? Some say it means an enlargement of tho fiel 


abank or run a laundry with acer- 
of any other people, whether Eng- 


for missionary 
justify 


undertakings, as though the e of any form of religion can j 
war and the sacrifice of human life. 
Some say it means more markets and more trade, forgetting that haman 


life is more valuable than merchandise, and that the lives of our young men 
already sacrificed can not be compensated for by the extension of markets 
for liquors and cotton cloths. Some believe that new markets can be gained 
by making enemies of mankind. 

Some are animated by a vindictive spirit, and they urge on the war that 
the Philippines may be punished for ee to submit to our demands. 

some there are who fear that they may be counted as Jittle Ameri- 
cans," and they vainly 5 that something of honor may come to them if 
America shall be recognized as a world power. 

And some there are who favor the war because they have outgrown the 
Declaration of Independence and the preambie of the Constitution, and they 
are preing the country on to the same conclusion. 

If the war should be closed in February, 1000, our expenditures will have 
then exceeded $29,000,000, and of the deficiency of $51,0:0),000 now called for 
— large nee will be required for the support of the Army during the current 

x mon 

Thus far what has been accomplished? I ask. Commissioner Worcester 
boasts that two regimentscan marchanywhere in Luzon. That isnot a con- 
dition of It is a condition of war, 

We hold a number of posts in Luzon and in other islands. Wherever we 
are in force, there is peace and thereare pretended friends; wherever we are 
not in force, there are enemies and threatenings of war. The ground that 
we occupy is under our rule, but all else is foreign 33 

In Luzon we may have one soldier to every square mile. In the other 
islands we may have one soldier for every 5 and 20 square miles. In Luzon 
the natives number 95 to the square mile, and in the group they number 74, 
The President demands military rule for the Philippines, One foreign sol- 
dier to rule and 75 natives to obey. And yet the President tells us that Hb- 
erty, equality, and justice go with the flag! 

Gurs is a policy of justice, a policy of peace. This policy ends the war in 
the Philippines: it ends the sacrifice of the youth of America; it puts far 
away the perils to which the laboring populations are now ex d; it guar- 
antees to us perpetual friendship of new-born AQ hate 4 and it relieves us 
from the suspicion that we are to cooperate with England in an attempt to 
8 the weaker states of the world to the domination of the Anglo- 

on race, 


E. 


A LIBERTY CATECHISM. 
[By Frederick W. Gockin. Slightly revised by Hon. Jonx S. WILLIAMS.] 


Our defense is in the spirit which pres liberty as the heritage of all men 
in alllands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have planted the seed 
of despotism at your own doors. Abraham Lincoln. 

I never had a feeling politically that did not spring from the sentiments 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence. * * * Now, my friends, 
can this country be saved u this basis? If it can. I shall consider myself 
one of the happiest men in the world if I can help to save it. It it can not be 
sayed upon that principle it will be truly awful. But if this country can not 

without giving up that principle, I was about to say I would rather 
assassinated on this t than surrender it.—Abraham Lincoln. From 
. Vhat isthe underlying principi hich the Go tof th 
5 a e underly neiple u w o Governmen 0 
untied States of America is based? 2 55 

A. That governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 

worned. This is the foundation stone upon which our institutions rest. 

bo deny its applicability to all men in all lands is to repudiate it altogether, 
to declare self-government merely an expedient and despotism right. There 
is not one great natural law of human rights for us aloneand another law for 
those whom we may think not entitled to rank with us in the scale of civili- 


zation. 
Q. Can not the United States have “subjects?” 
A. No. Under the Constitution of the United States all the 
within its jurisdiction must be either its citizens or aliens owing 
nce. 
Q How about the American Indians? 

They are aliens under our protectorate or suzerainty, and, except in so 
far as it has beon justified by the necessity for self-defense, our treatment of 
the Indians has been and is inconsistent with our institutions and the princi- 
ples upon which they are founded. It is a blot pon our civilization and 
ghows more clearly than any theoretical argument how ill-adapted a repub- 
lican government is to rule ovor subject peoples. 

z Why can not the United States have dependents who are not its citizens? 

It would be contrary to the Constitution. and would nullify the funda- 
mental idea that all men are born equal and have an inherent right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. In niring dependents the country 
must necessarily be false to its principles and its traditions and thereby pro- 
claim to the world that its citizens no longer hold these principles and tradi- 
tions to be true. 

Why so? 

Because in assuming the right to take away or to curtail the liberty of 
other people and to govern them without their consent the first pee of 
the Declaration of Independence has been violated, and manhood suffrage 
virtually declared a failare. 

Q. But may not this country govern dependent peoples better than they 
can govern themselves? 
A. Possibly, but not probably. Even Soni we could govern a dependent 
ple better than they could govern themselves, to make theattempt would 
amonstrous wrong both to them and to ourselves, 

Q Why would it be a wrong to them? 

. Our Supreme Court, the authorized interpreter of our Constitution, has 
said: A power in the General Government to obtain and hold colonies and 
dependent Territories over which they (the Congress) might legislate with- 
outrestriction would be inconsistent with its own existence in its present form," 
(Scott vs. Sanford, 19 How., 307.) 

In another case that court has said: “The power of Congress over the Ter- 
ritories is limited by the obvious purposes for which it was conferred, and 
those purposes are satisfied by measures which prepare the people of the Ter- 
ritories to become States in the Union.“ (Murphy vs. ry, 114 U. 8. 


Rep., 15. 
to stat another case it said: The Territoriesacquired by Congress, whether 
by deed of cession from the original States or by treaty witha Pi country, 
are held with the object, as soon as their population and condition justify it, 
of be admitted into the Union as States, upon an equal footing with the 
ort States in all respects." (Shively vs. Bowlby, 152 U. S., I.) 
n still another case it said: “The Constitution was made for the benefit of 
every citizen of the United States and there is no citizen, whatever his condi- 
tion or 5 he may Ms 1 408 territory of tne nch. 18 niin who has 
not a right to its protection." „S. vs. Moore, 3 Crane N 
And fa defin 5 the rights of the inhabitants of Territories it said:“ The 
rights of the inhabitants of the Territories are secured to 
the principles of constitutional liberty, which 
898 State and national. (Murphy vs. 
also Mormon Church vs, United States, 138 


è living 
t no alle- 


rsonal and ci 

em, 25 to other citizens, 
restrain all the ncies o 
Ramsey, 114 U. S. Rep., 15. 
U. S. Rep., I.) 
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The fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States mo 
vides that rsons born or naturalized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States.” 

Chief Justice Marshall, for the entire court, defined the term“ United 
States” as follows: Does this term designate the whole or any particular 
portion of the American empire? Certainly this question can admit of but 
one answer. It is the name given to our great Re 5 is composed 
of States and Territories. The District of Columbia or the territory west of 
the Missouri is not less within the United States than Maryland or 
vania.” 6 vs, Blake. 5 Wheaton, 137.) 

Judge Cooley, whose commentaries are universally accepted as conclusive 
interpretations of our constitutional law, summarizes the doctrine as follows: 
“And when territory is acquired, the right to suffer States to be formed there- 
from and to receive them into the Union must follow of course, not only because 
the Conatitution confers the power to admit new States without restriction, but 
also because it would be inconsistent with institutions founded on the Junda- 
mental idea of self-government that the Federal Government should retain ter- 
ritory under its own imperial rule and deny the people the customary local 
institutions.” (Cooley's Principles of Constitutional Law, 170.) 

Because all peoples have an inherent and inalienable right to their lib- 
erty—the right to live their own lives in their own way and to govern them- 
selves or to be governed as they choose and by whom they choose. Whether 
oe be good or bad does not in the slightest degree affect that 


ennsyl- 


Q. Why would it be a wrong to ourselves? 

A. Bocause we can not trample on the liberty of others without blunting 
our ability to distinguish between right and wrong where liberty is con- 
cerned. It is incredible folly to think even for a moment that either by vir- 
tue of our intelligence or our numbers we are so superior as to be emanci- 
pated from the weaknesses of human nature. 

. Are there other reasons why it would be a wrong to ourselves to at- 
boon oy the government of an unwilling people even though it be for their 
s A. Yes. The only han fd which we can govern a distant 5 is 
by 8 the Executive toexercise powers which must ever be a menace 
to the liberty of our citizens. The danger in this may seem remote, but itis 
a short step from the deprivation of the liberty of some of the people to 
the curtailment of the liberty of all. 

Q. But surely this is taking fright at a bugaboo of the imagination. The 
Sanger is not one that the people of such a strong nation as the United States 
nee 


consider? 

A. The danger is not weg ned f Political, that is party, prejudice easily 
lures people into a sense of secu and of acquiescence 2 a course which, 
under the guise of beneficence and with the noisy acclaim of patriotism, is 
nevertheless insidiously stealing away their liberties. How many of the 
American people realize that President McKinley is now waging a war for 
which he has not the sanction of Congress? T of this and what it por- 
tends! How many realize that the people are without official information 
about the causes which led to the outbreak? And yet the Administration 
asks to be pes Ser blindly in whatever it may do. On the principles of 
this argument,” to quote the words of Edmund Burke, “the more m fs 
we suffer from any ad tion, the more our trust in it is to be con- 
firmed. them but get us into a war, and then their power is safe, and an 
act of oblivion passed for all their misconduct.” 

Q. But is it not the duty of the citizen to uphold the Administration and be 
loyal to it under all circumstances? 

A. The duty of the citizen is to be lo to his coun 
stances and to be prepared to give his life for it if need 


under all circum- 


the servant of the sovereign people, 
superior to the laws of the land and the limitations imposed by the Constitu- 


the end of self-government. ‘Respect for the office of President may not 
release the humblest citizen from the duty of bringing its incumbent before 
the bar of public opinion when he transgresses."” 

But mney. this can not bə his duty in time of war? 

Al A clear distinction should be made between a war which threatens the 
integrity of the nation and one like the present, which is a war of “criminal 
ion,” and which we can stop at any moment we choose. 

be moral code for a nation is not different from that for an individual. 
For the one as for the other to recede from a wrong position is honorable; 
to persist in maintaining it is dishonorable. 

& ere you characterize the war in the Philippine Islands as criminal 
aggression” 

A. It is a war the purpose of which is the subjugation of the le of 
those islands, or, in other words, a war of “ pabines annexation.” which 
5 McKinley has properly declared to be, by our code of morality, 
“crimin pramoniu 

Q. But iti absurd to speak of “forcible annexation” in this connection. 
Were not the islands already annexed by purchase from Spain before the 


war with the Filipinos began? 

A. The vender of property can convey no better title than he has. Spain 
sold the United Statessomethingshe had seedy lost. At the time the treaty 
was negotiated the entire country of the Phil pines, with the exception of 
the city of Manila and a few ports Nace at by Spanish garrisons, was in pos- 
session of the insurgent Filipinos, and these places were closaly invested and 
in imminent danger of falling into their handsalso. We acquired no better 
mora! right to the Papin Islands by the dee pee of them from Spain 
than we would have acquired to Mexico had n ceded that country to us 
also. Our title of sovereignty over the Philippines is precisely identical with 
the title to rule over this country which ce would have acquired, if, 
while the Revolutionary war was in. 8 had destroyed the British 
fleet in the harbor of New York, with our aid had captured that city, and, 
being successful in European waters, had forced England to cede the 8 ri- 
can colonies to her on payment of $20,000,000. It is inconceivable that the 
American people can recognize the validity of such a title. 

s * * * * * * 


And even if we were to admit, for the sake of Po age t, that the United 


States has a valid legal title to the Snipers Islan t would not in the 
mec E alter the case so far as the right and the wrong of our treat- 
mento e 


inhabitantsisconcerned. Moreover, it must be borno constanti 
in mind that the forcible subjugation of these people, if allowed to proceed 
unchallenged, will establish 5 dangerous to our liberty, a ont 
likely to lead to other encroachments on liberty, the extent of which can not 
be predicted. Only by “eternal vigilance” can liberty be preserved. We 


the civil service in the interest of his politi 


who inherit it as our political birthright are in danger of not appreciating 
how easily that birthright may be “en away. G z s 
+ * * 


It is the politicians who brand as“ traitors" and as Little Americans“ 
those who have the courage to protest against their wanton acts. And if the 
United States is to have colonial dependencies, unless they are placed under 
military rule, it is these same politicians who will govern them either in 
pee ‘or by proxy and doubtless plunder their people. It is they who will 

ve additional and despotic powers. 

Q. But politicians are not all peli or incompetent. Why should you 
cane that the President will appoint unfit men to govern the Philippine 


A. We do not say that unfit men would necessarily be selected. We do, 
however, assert that the teaching of experience as regards other politi 
appointments is such that no thinking man can reasonably expect that the 
government of the islands will be purer and more free from corruption than 
are the ore of our great cities here at home. There is every prob- 
ability that it will de much worse. Our system is one of self-government. 
The safety of the le against misgovernment lies in their power to “turn 
the rascals gut“ on election day. 

The people of the 9 gr Islands would have no such power. Unless 
made citizens of the United States, with full rights as such, for them there 
would be merely “taxation without representation,” a thing which our fore- 
fathers declared to be intolerable tyranny. Who knows what kind of men 
future Presidents may appoint, or, indeed, what may be expected of the man 
who has violated his own and his ty s solomn promises, and has debauched 

ical on. No reliance can 
be placed on a President who mean the people of the United States in igno- 
rance of what caused the out of hostilities, and, so far as he can, of what 
is going on at the seat of war. 
. Surely you do not question the wisdom of the censorship established by 
the commander of the American troops in the Philippines? 

A. So far as it relates to the plans of the cam or any information that 
might aid our eran, e it is entirely justifiable asa military measure. So 
far as anything and everything else is concerned, it is an unwarrantable in- 
terference with the constitutional rights of the American people. 

2. To what rights do you refer? 


. The right of freedom of speech and the liberty of the press, which 


neither Con: nor the Executive may in any way interfere with or 
7 55 ese rights are to the le by the first amend- 
ett o the Constitution of the United States. © power of votin; 1 5 — 

ear 


the voter, as a ; preparaba for voting, must haye verry 
what is said on both sides of every question. In view of this right, the ex- 
clusion from the mail for the Philippines of Mr. Edward Atkinson's pam- 
phiets isan N e unjustifiable on o against the citizens of the United 
States as a whole. Even in time of war American soldiers are American 
citizens. Every citizen of the Republic has the right to express his opinion 
upon any subject, at any time, without let or hindrance. 

Q. But is it not treasonable in time of war to express opinions in opposi- 
tion to the ged which the Government is pursuing—opinions which may 

o enemy or disco our tr and incidentally result in 
Army than there ht be otherwise? 
No. The Constitution of the United States defines treason thus: Trea- 
son against the United States shall consist only in levying war against them 
or in adhering to their enemies, giving Bar d orcomfort. No person shall 
be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on confession in open court.” 

Chief Justice Story, in his book on the Constitution, says that this defini- 
tion was made because “free governments, as well as despotic governments, 
have been ready to convict, upon the most slender proof, some of their most 
distin, and virtuous statesmen, as well as persons of inferior character. 
ed into the criminality of treason acts y just resistance to 
tyranny, and tortured a manly freedom of opinion into ve of 
the Government.” As for “sedition,” there is and can be no such thing in the 
United States. The Federalists tried to create that offense and failed in 


ignominy. d 
80 = were not the so-called“ heads” during the civil war justly 
regarded as traitors by the 1275 of the North? 

A. The copperheads were jus ly execrated, because the nation was 
in a struggle for its existence. But even in the heat of that bitter ct 
the right to express any 28 not excepting i ve me with those who 
were attempting to destroy the Union, was and r d. 


They have in 


Q. And why should not the anti-imperialists be classed with the copper- 
heads and be viewed with the same opprobrium? 
A. There is no resemblance whatever between them. The perheads 


wore disloyal to their country . W anaes if not in deed, and were traitors at 
heart. The anti-imper neither s thize with traitors nor 
with their country’s enemies at home or abroad. They are 5 sorry 
that the lives of brave soldiers of the United States should be sacrificed in 
attempting to deprive a struggling people of their liberty. 

Spee do not, as charged by Senator Tr, want their country's arms to 
be defeated, nor rejoice when casualties to our troops are reported, What 
the anti-imperialists desire is to hold the United States true to the ideals of 
human equality and freedom; their aim is the preservation of government 
by the people. H 

* * * * $ * * 
Q. What do the anti-imperialists believe in ce to the Philippines? 
A. They believe that the people of the Philippine Islands are and of right 


ought to be free and independent. 

But the Administration's d. is purely one of“ benevolent assimila- 
tion,” and contemplates the estab! entof a justand humane government 
under our prot m, with a prospect of self-government as soon as they are 
fit for it. hy should fault be found with such a beneficent programme? 

A. I. The Administration has no lawful power to — any form of 
Roverament, nor can it in the absence of legislation by Congress say what 

one. 

2. The form of government outlined by the Philippine Commission during 
the conference with the representatives of the Filipinos in April, 1899, is open 
to the same objections that were ur; nst the proposition for autonomy 
in to Cuba, which the press and the people of the United Sta 


made by 8 tes 
pronoun incompatible with liberty or even reasonable safety from tyran- 
nous ion. 


3. The Filipinos may be unfit for self-government, but the assertion that 
they are not fit is A gratuitous assumption. It is pe of the tyrant 
uttered under the dictates of supposed self-interest. en they: have had 
the opportunity of trying to govern themselves and haye failed. then, and 
not until then, will it me for us to pronounce them unfit. While opinions 
in regard to their fitness vary, the views of 
are uniformly favorable to the Filipinos. 

Admiral Dewey is on record as saying that he considers them far su 
rior in their in 8 and more capable of self-government than the Cu- 
bans. These words were used in a telegram to the Secretary of the Navy 


the most competent observers 


` 


* 
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naldo *“ had assembled at Malolos a congress of 100 men who would compare 
in behavior, manner, dress, and education with the average men of the 
better classes of other Asiatic nations, possibly including the Japanese. 
These men, whose sessions I repeatedly attended. conducted themselves 
with decorum, and showed a knowledge of parliamentary law that 


would com not unfavorably with the Japanese Parliament.“ In the 


the Na ment, extracts from which were 
pintoa in the Evening Bulletin. EAA p February 1. 1899, shows that 


of Luzon. Their report to 
2 


As Am 


rotect them from foreign interfer- 
‘oma yeoblam, or fail ta so doing, should they 


a people for self- 


like manna from 


to the ppines? 
ey ped ig pha should turn the islands over to their inhabitants, 


les, as soon as we can do so, continuin, our 
protection for a reasonable time against an Luta interference with ir 
reedom. This, it is far different from: the islands 


8 to anarchy," stated by t Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
y 5 


niversity: 
"It ia bad statesmanship to make these alien le our partners; itisa 
ves. If we hold lands there is no middle 
course.“ Only a moral question brings a crisis toa man or nation. In the 
presence of a crisis only righteousness is right and only justice is safe.” 
Q. You are pr upon the false assum that Aguinaldo and his 
represent the en P] instead of a small fraction 
islands. Would it not be 
a this 
lous man, who, 


in 

000 from and whose sole on 
the liberty of the Filipino peoples, but the — of his own arbitrary 
and wer?” 


A. It ties are suspended it will be easy to provide that the inhabit- 
ants of the Philippines shall all have an ity of choosing the kind of 
government they want. Should they prefer to set up twoor more independ- 
ent states instead of one, that is a ter about which we need not concern 
ourselves. 


bmit to his oe oppressive. 
be a bribe from Spain has been thoroughly disproved.t 
Q. But would you haul down the American flag when once it has been 
hoisted over a landas a part of our country’s possessions? 
A. The United States flag has al hitherto been a symbol of 
t. It is a degradation 


self-government for all over 


right, why should not the flag be withdrawn from 
Cuba and Puerto Rico as well as from the Philippines? 

A. It sho we are make these islands a part of the 
United States—that is, to ch i their all the rights and privileges of 
citizenship, which they on part 
ing to all dutiesand obligations there’ 
McKinley’s declaration that wherever the 
despotism and op ion, but for liberty, opportunity, and humanity,” tothe 
people of Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Phitt es it signifies botn nee ar 

ty“ for cansin 


and oppression. It may signify “liberty an 
thone ee lor Dar rd — d not be liberty for them to 


be Shans TE fe BOE Homey Soe ane people to ke od b 
governe us, It is no ‘or any people govern y an- 
other unless they freely consent to be so 9 

Q. How would it benefit the Filipinos 
ence? As we have no constitution: 
over them, would it not mean that the islands would be seized by 
bi pen 4 power desirous of in its domain in the Orient? 

A. obability of such a seizure is pure assumption. It would never 
take place if, as is most likely, the people of the United States, through their 
representatives in can find some lawful way in which to give no- 
tice to the rest of the world that no other nation will be allowed to interfere 
with the independence of any people whom the United States has made free. 


we should rat them independ- 
warrant for establishing a protectorate 
some 


The Supreme Court of the United States has said:“ Every nation ac- 
quiring territory, by treaty or otherwise, must hold it subject to the consti- 


tution and laws of its own government.” (Pollard vs. u. 3 How.. 312.) 
And in another case, deci in 1898, defining the rights of a Chinaman born 
All persons born or naturalized in the United 


of alien parents, it held that: 

States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof. are citizens of the United 

States and of the State wherein they reside.” (United States vs. Wong Kim 
viously quoted, it is clear 


Ark, 109 U. S. Rep., 649, 703.) 
that all 
be citizens of the United States. 


Under these and those 
children born in annexed territory w. 

t The factsare that the $400,000 paid to Aguinaldo by the Spanish Govern- 
ment was a of the sum promised at the treaty of Biac na Batu, in De- 
cember, 1897, as a pledge for certain reforms, in consideration for which the 
insurgent leaders agreed to leave the country. In the memoranda on the 
Philippines sent to the commission, August 30, 1805, by our General 
Groene, he refers to the very honorable f Agen ios taken by Aguinaldo in 
regard to this matter, and says: “Aguinaldo claimed thut the money was a 
trust fund and was to remain on deposit until it was seen whether the Span- 

would carry out their promised reforms, and if they failed to do soit 

was to be used to defray the expensesof a new rrection. No steps have 
been taken to introduce the reforms * * and Aguinaldo is now using 
the operations of the present insurrection.” For fur- 
Senate Document No. G, Fifty-fifth 


the money to carry on 
ther and more detailed information see 
Congress. 


This is the only tenure 1 the South American Republics 
have held or do hold their independencies. We have undoubted 
constitutional right to enter into a treaty with any people whose 
independence we recognize, and by a provision of that treaty guar- 
antee such people our protection. 


But even in the event of such a seizure it . that the lot of the 
Filipinos would be no worse than under our d. m. 

Q Why not? Do American ideals count for nothing? N 

. The American ideal is self-government It is inconceivable that a suc- 

cession of American carpet-baggers.“ each x all probability not 

longer than four years, would govern a dependent 2 more wisely and 

tries as England, France, or 


humanely than the trained officials of such coun 
F. However this may be, we have no more right to govern the 
Filipinos without their consent, because forsooth some other nation might 


do 80 if we should not, than a man has to loot his neighbor’s house on 
theory that if he does not do it some one else will. 


Besides that, leaving the Filipinos, their rights and their inter- 
ests, out of the question, it is not to our interest. Keeping them 
hurts us, and will continue to hurt us. If you held a hot brick 
which was burning you, would you hesitate to drop it for fear 
some one else would pick it up? 


Q. But how can we withdraw from the Philippines without compromising 
we do so without first chastisi: inald 


our if o and his followers 
into submission? Would not our withdra' be a cowardly confession of 
as hava 

Our physical and power are not in question; they are recog- 


nized the world over. But what shall be said of our moral courage if we 
dare not do what is right and just? The question of withdrawal presents 
CF ies are si nded by what 
has been called “ war drunkenness,” whose ideas of honor“ are those of the 
duelist. It is all the easier because we were the aggressors and caused the 


co: n y. 

\ 8 S of testimony — that the material facts 
erance ony a Ow ma 

in the case are the following: We ie the Filipinos our allies. Through 


Consul-General Pratt at Singa; 
and others, we led them to 
would assist th 


Aguinal 8 With 13 of his staff arrived May 19, b. 

o, insurgen er, vo ‘ay 19, by 
mission, on the Nashan. * * * [have given him to understand that I 
sider insurgents as friends, being toacommonenemy. He has 
to attend a meeting of insurgent Jor the purpose rig forming a 

On July 4, 1898, General Anderson wrote 1 formally solicitin, 

his“ ae tho 8 forces. ( Senate 5 Lon ak. 
At n er General Otis assumed command of the 

United States forces in the Philippines the treatment of the Filipino sol- 

diers 8 N eaiy and if the conflict was not eee 

the tactics adopted by the American commander in forcing the lines 

A o's troops were such as could fail of such a result. Appar- 

ently no attempt was made to conciliate the 

Instead we refused for months to give them any answer to their questions 
as to our plans, and both in Paris and in W. we rejected and insulted 
eae Bag be On December Ast. before the treaty had been ra either 
by the United States or by Spain, President McKinley, without authority of 
Jaw, and naning opar not then vested in him, issued a proclamation di- 
recting General to take possession of theislands and establish a military 
government therein, sret “The actual occupation and administration of 
the entire group of the ppine Islands becomes immediately necessary.” 
At the time these words were uttered we were in possession of Manila and 
Cavite; all the remainder of the 9 held by the Filipinos. 

That the Filipinos should the dent's order is not strange, for 
it was so worded as to be tantamount to a declaration of war against them. 
Nevertheless, the conflict did not begin at once, nor is it known what led up 
toit. It is known, however, that shortly before it began a regiment of our 
troops was thrown forward in a V-shaped wedge in such a manner as to sep- 
arate the Filipino camp into two ts. Communication between the two 
divisions of the Filipinos was thus interrupted. The fight began, we are told, 
between a sentry, Private W. W. Grayson, of Gao pany D, First Nebraska 
Volunteers, and a Filipino soldier who was passing by and declined to halt 


per- 
con- 
gone 
civil 


when lenged. 

According to Grayson's story the man replied “halto in a mocking voi 
“and so," says Grayson, “I thought the best thing was to shoot him, aud 
fired.” ich side began the conflict is not material. 


We are told ee 
Aguinaldo promptly disavowed any responsibility for the affair and offe 
to move his troops toa distance and establish a neutral zone between the 


armies, thus affording an opportunity for the peaceable ustment of the 


difficulty. The reply of General Otis was that the fighting having begun. it 
must b ee to the bitter end, unless, indeed, the Filipinos should surrender 
unconditior 


RS Wh 5 — not the Administration respond to the demand of the people 
of the United States for information about what led to the conflict h the 
Pili age and publish verbatim et literatim™ the instructions given to Gen- 
eral Otis? 

A. We can not tell what reasons the Administration may have for ik 
silence in spite of the demand, but the inevitable inference is that the Presi- 
cens and = Cabinet are afraid to let the people of the country know the 
whole truth. 

Q Have the people of the United States a right to know? 

. Yes. The people are sovereign. The President and his advisers are, or 
should be, their servants, not their masters. The rights of every citizen are 
equal to the rights of every other citizen. Public policy may justify with- 
holding some information from the whole people for a time, but only when 
the interests of the ple as a whole might suffer from its publication, Fear 
that knowledge of facts might alienate the support of a majority of the peo- 
ple from the party which happens to be in office is not a valid reason for con- 
cealment. As it is im ble to conceive how the interests of the poopie a a 
whole can suffer by disclosing what is now asked, the antiimperialists chal- 
lenge the Administration to proclaim the facts without diminution or en- 


ent. 
. If this chall is not. what then? 
A. ie will know that the tion does not daro to let them 
know all the 


Q. If the facts were made kn own you would find some way to belie them 
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However, the os will soon be forced to submit. That will settle the 
whole question, it not? 

A. No; most assuredly it will not. It will not even settle the question 
what is to be done with the unfortunate Filipinos in the immediate future; 
and the greater question of right and wrong will still remain and will be no 
lessa burning question then than itis to-day. The conquest of these people 
will intensify rather than remove the menace to free government at home 
eae as has already been pointed out, imperial democracy necessarily 

volves. 

. You are wasting your pathy. Can you deny that the people of 
the et colonies are Tigh letter off than when they governed them- 
selves 

A. We do not deny it, though for the most part shay were never self-goy- 
erning peoples in the democratic sense, and the case of England and her de- 
pendencies furnishes no po for us. And we do not deny that the Fili- 
pinos would most likely be better off under American rule than they were 
under Spanish dominion. Even great wrongs may be followed by some good 
results. The serious question for the people of this country to consider is what 
2 the imperial policy will have upon ourselves if we permit it to be estab- 
lished. The welfare of the Filipinos is but an incident in the proposed de- 
parture from fundamental American principles. 

. The serious question to my mind is whether we shall throw away a 
olden opportunity. Do not the 8 Islands promise a rich harvest 
‘or the people of the United States which should be realized at all hazards? 

A. The greater the probable harvest the greater the crime of wresting the 
islands from their rightful owners. But will be no harvest for the 
people of the United States. A handful of them may amass riches through 
the grant of valuable concessjons: the mass of the le will surely have to 
contribute th: taxation to the maintenance of the troops necessary to 
reap the harvest for the few. 

. Well, there is some force in what you say. But surely you must admit 
that we haye a duty to perform and that this duty should determine the des- 


* of the Filipinos. 
. Yes, we have a duty to ‘form, 2 and sacred duty, a 1 5 to 
ourselves and to civilization f living up to our principles if these 
le of their coun- 


duty o 
ciples are right. It is not our — de to rob another 
nor to murder them for defending their liberty. e moral law is the 
same for nations as for individuals. 

Q. Well, never mind that point. 1 Bie know we are not so very far 

apart in our views, except as to what should be done. I disapproved at first 
the idea of taking Soe arp but now that we have taken the is- 
lands, how can we let them go? we doso, will it not stultify us in the eyes 
of the world, and lead to the downfall! of the Lips oe alge party? 

A. The way to let go of the Philippines has y been pointed out. If 
for any reason it should prove 5 then some other way can be 
found. There are no difficulties which will not disappear when once we de- 
termine to be rid of the useless and dangerous burden which the government 
of these islands by the United States necessarily involves, Halt the mental 
effort ee in the vain 8 to 8 our present policy would solve 
any troublesome questions which the change to an anti-imper poney SERS 
bring up, In ity, a foolish and wick ride of consistency is fol 
obstacle to a speedy settlement of all dimeulties. 

So far as our position in the eyes of the world is concerned, we are now 
stultifying ourselves by pursuing a course diametrically opposed to the 

rinciples set forth in our Declaration of Independence. If to be conxistent, 

be honorable, to be just, to be Reese EEA io what is right. is to stultify 

ourselves, then in heaven's name let us do what we ought and let the 
rest of the world sneer if it wishes. 

It is far more likely to sneer if we go on as we are going at present. Tho 
ecoffers who have predicted that our experiment in self-government 21 


tod into 
sas follows: Subjugation first; then, wit 
all.“ the establishment of a despotic government of 


ipinos, forsooth, are not to have liberty, but charity!“ Out on such cant! 
Does Mr. McKinley think to hoodwink the American people with it? 

Q. You are not fair to the President, and put astrained construction on his 
words. Since the speech from which you quote was delivered Mr McKin- 
ley has asserted over and overagain, as he did in Minneapolis on October 12, 
that “the future of these new possessions is in the keeping of Congress, and 
that the Filipinos " will not be governed as vassals or serfs or slaves; they will 
bo given a government of liberty, regulated by law, honestly administered, 
without pd pare mn or exacting taxation, without tyrnnay, justico without 
bribery, education without distinction of social conditions, freedom of reli- 
gious worship, and protection in life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

What more could any Lp ta desire? 

A. The President's words sound well until an attempt is made to penetrato 
their morning. Read them carefully and it will be perceived that they con- 
stitute a promise of liberty with all real liberty left out. Moreover, if the 
future of these new possessions isin the hands of ea on by what authority 
does Mr. McKinley assert what action Congress shall take in regard to them? 


With much less temptation to be arbitrary, witness the shameful 
manner in which the majority in Congress would govern Puerto 
Rico—exploiting its people outside of the Constitution for selfish 
interests of persons and trusts having infiuence. 


Be this as it may, the important point to be considered in connection with 
his profuse declarations that we are fighting the Filipinos in order to give 
them liberty without independence is that it is absolutely impossible. There 
are only two ways in which Congress can grant liberty to Filipinos. One is 
to recognize their independence; the other is to make them citizens of the United 
States, with full rights as such, including the right to help 8 us. 

Q. But the dent does not use the word “liberty in the sense that 
you do. He means liberty regulated by laws made by us. It is a conditi 
nota theory, which confronts us, and in meeting it 2 5 should we be afraid 
of making precedents? 

A. The people of the United States should view with the gravest alarm 
any p ent which involves the slightest invasion of the great principle of 
human liberty, Such a government of dependencies as is proposed by the 


Administration can not be lawfully undertaken by the people of the United 
States without first amending the Constitution.* The tution as it 
stands is the supreme law of the land. Neither Congress nor Mr. McKinley 
can adote Adhana its Should they do so on the plea that they 
represent the sovi people, who, by the fact of their soverei; S Diae 
su or to any artifi restrictions of their own creation, it Would 
mitted to stand. constitute a precedent a 
ities. If one extra constitutional step can be taken, why not many? What, 
then, would become of the charter of our liberties! This is a matter of far 
greater importance to the people of the United States than is the political 
welfare of tho Filipinos. A 

Q. It is plain that the real animus of your 3 raving about princi- 
ples and liberty is nothing more or tows finn: blind and unreasoning prejudice 
against our noble and self-sacrificing President, and that you are working to 
undermine his chances for reelection next year. er the 
Row cet you expect good Republicans to pay any attention to your argu- 
men 


A. In reply to this charge, the anti-imperialists wish to assert most posi- 
tively that their only desire is to save the United States from the effects of 
imperialism, and they are quite as willing to work with one as with 
the other in order to accomp! It is true that the anti-imperi- 
alists do not share your admiration for William ee or your confidence 
in him. It is you and not they whoare blinded by prejudice, You judge Mr. 
McKinley by his words; they judge him by his acts. * * * It has been 
more than a suspicion for some time that Mr. McKinley is working more for 
himself and his 5 than for the good of the country. How 
else can it be explained that he has so often preached one thing and done 


the opposite? 
+ * 2 


+ kd + 
The events of the last twelve months have brought us face to face with a 
grave crisis in the affairs of our beloved country. time has come when 
maintain the system of gov- 


gly dangerous in its 


p g e 
am ear principle, place in the hands of a political “machine” power which, 
while it e 


Surely those of you whoare old enough. to remember those memorable gars; 
and who gave your strength, your voices, your most earnest efforts, an 


th. 
gigantic crime of forcing an 
esire for self-government? 


“Once to ever. 
In the strife 


man and nation comes the moment to decid 
truth and falsehood, for the good or evil side.” 


is not our frowning battlements, our ene eee 8 aroy or oar 
nger. of these may 


the chains of bondage and yon J Sari 

ghts of others 

ou have lost the strength of your own independence and become the fit sub- 
Jects 51 the first cunning tyrant who rises among you.” 

nd again: 

No man is good enough togovern another man without that other's con- 

sent. When the white man governs himself, that is 5 but 

when he governs himself and also governs another man, that is more than 


self-government—that is despotism. Our reliance is in the love of liberty 
which God has planted in us; our defense is in the spirit which prizes liberty 
as the heritage ofall men, in all lands, everywhere. They who deny freedom 


to others deserve it not for themselves, and under a just God can not long 
retain it.“ 


F. 


An arrsi ent of President McKinley's policy of extendin force the 
sovereignty of tho United States over The Filipinos Histoey of events 
leading up to present situation. 

I. 


On the 24th day of April, 1898, Secretary Long, of the N: Depart 
telegraphed to Dewey ab. follows: t ` AYY DEPRES 


“Dewny, Hongkong, China: 


War has commenced between the United States and Spain. Proceed at 
once to the Philippine Islands Commence operations at once, particularly 


In the case of Scott vs. Sanford (19 How.) the Supreme Court said: It 
(the Government) enters 58 85 territory with its powers over the citizen 
strictly defined and limited by the Constitution, from which it derives its 
own existence, and by virtue of which alone it continues to exist und act as 
a Government and sovereignty. It has no power of any kind beyond it, and 
it can not, when it enters a Territory of the United States, put off its chrr- 

r and assume discretionary or despotic powers which the Constitution 
has denied toit. It can not create for itself a new character separated from 
the citizens of the United States and the duties it owes them under the pro- 


visions of the Constitution. The Territ being part of the United Sta 
the Government and citizen both enter it under the authority 85 fag onst 


pulton, with their respective rigħts ee oe morea out, one 
‘overnment can exercise no yond wha nstrument co nor 
lawfully deny any right which tt has reserved. 1 80 
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utmost the Spanish fleet. You must capture vessels or destroy them. Use 


ost 52 vein ache 
$ 
On that same 24th day of Ape an si washadat § pore between 
United States Consul-General Pratt and ‘inaldo. as do att at that time 
offered to begin a new insurrection in the Philippine Islands and to operate 


Consul-General Pratt 


with com- 
elegraph.“ 


there in conjunction with the United States Navy. 
thereupon 3 to ee at Wei as follows: 
“Aguinaldo, insurgent leader here, will come bee Fe pa arran, 
modore for general coo) 2 arbors insurgents Ma if con ired. 
Dewey replied: “Te naldo come soon as 
ursuance of this arrangement, Aguinaldo left Singapore for Hongkong 
26, and was taken, with seventeen other ery Filipino chiefs, to 
april on the United States naval vessel AfcCulloch, 
They were landed at Cavite, and were furnished by Dewey with guns, 
ammunition, and stores to be used by Aguinaldo nst the Spanish forces, 
— 5 the 8th of June, 1808. Consul-General Pratt, in a speech at Singapore, 


sai 
“Iam thankful to have been the meansof bringing about the arrangement 
8 General Aguinaldo and Admiral Dewey which has resulted so 


happi Jaly 4. 1898, General Anderson, then in command of American troops 
at Manila, add a letter to Aguinaldo as commanding the Philippine 
forces, in which he said, among other things 

For these reasons, I desire to have the 3 amicable relations with you, 
2 to baro ou Ana vous your people cooperate with us in military operations 

nst the n forces. 

“General as nderson wishes you to inform your people that we are here for 
their good, and that they must supply us with labor and material at the 
current market prices.“ 

On July 6, General Anderson, in a letter to Aguinaldo, said: 

“It must be apparent to you that we donotintend to remain here inactive, 
but to move promptly against our common enemy. * * * lam solicitous 
to avoid any conflict of poe et tm which may result from having two sets of 
military officers 5 command = the same Seen 

Ld * * 

General Merrit in his official be 

“Shortly after the naval battle Nabila Bay the principal leader of thein- 
surgents, Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, came to Cavite from Hongkong, and with 
the consent of our naval ee began active work in ng troops and 
pushing the 8 the direction of the city of Manila. 

15 roel a wi some e and = ot ped pcan g to 3 2 
roclaimed an independen 88 of republican form, himse. 

a arrival in the tire edifice 


General watter in ys ving testimony before the Peace Commissioners, in 
answers to 3 as to the number of insurgents got together by Agui- 
naldo, at Manila, before the surrender, said: 

His forces went around ty, taking the waterworks and the north 
part of the city, and running up 7 railroad.” 

A asked that queen E of — 96 1 — the opinions differed widely—all the 


8 8,000 RON or 
Tothe uestion, “ 8 ler he: had as many as 8,000 men before ae my 
render?” he answered! Yes, sir; the environment of the cit 


many men.” He said, “Aguinaldo's 8 are at ade oe 23 mi es 8 
the 8 His troops control all the settled parts of the island (Luzon 
except Masulo, as well as much of the e vga bet He said he mean 
by the “southern country” those islands below, (i ee low Luzon), 
On and before the 12th day of ene 1898, the of Manila was in the 
poson and control of Spain, but it was faves by the United States 
orces under the 8 of General Merritt on the water side of the town, 
and on the land side the insurgent forces under General Aguinaldo, who 
had set up and enn to have established in the island of Luzon a revolu- 
tionary and de facto government by . issued on the 234 day of 
June of that same year. 1. 


Such was the 1 when the so called peace protocol was signed at 

W on August 12. 
protocol provided thet ot hostilities between the United States and Spain 
be sus 8 and that notice to that effect be given as soon as possible, by 
overnment, to the commanders of its mili and naval forces." 
third araoe of this protocol was in these words: 

2 athe Uni 5 shin (i. e., may or shall) occupy rept hold the city, ba 
and harbor 973 the conclusion of a treaty of e Philippi "shail | Peo 
determine the co ke tion, and 8 of ppan 


* 
The possession which General Merritt, tin ignorance of t the peace 
protocol, had war, was i on 
copa or right o 2 as set orth 

son have taken that view of the pepe ag bes an oa aceordingly. 


oing so, he, on the ane . nesuk taneg 
for a toe there a government appre Bei ars on,“ as if hostili- 
ties had continued there, the protocol oe the ary Tobwithatending. 
III. 

When the commissioners of the two countries came together in 
October 1, 1 put the terms of the protocol into the tem of a treaty for 
ratification, it 12255 one that they were at variance as to cons on 
0 ie of the pro 


the third article of protocol the United States was to have n 

the ss „bay, and harbor of until the treaty of should be 
concluded or put in form for ratification, it was left to the joint com- 
inissioners, and them alone, to determine mt to the future permanent control 
and goverument ot the 15 spos Islands, and, consequen that the Spanish 


led to have an — ual voice in that yey pan 
= the American commission 
of all those islands to the e United 
ne tha: 


commissioners were entiti 
with the American commissi 


cessi by Spain as embraced wi 
eee 12 — for that reason they refused to yield to ny ee oe 
posed that arbitration be resorted to as a means of determining the 
88 of the protocol in that 
The Ameri: commissioners said in repl that their view was Ee 
correct, and that of ppuan clear! EA Wronin 60 t they would not consent to 
submit the J ele to to third ies, an eaey called upon the Spanish com- 
opinion a se hat “a ful solution may 
re’ 
eld 


as unde y the Spanish com- 
ETERA pa peA of the Phil- 
resume hostilities and obtain by conquest 


what they had failed to ge diplomacy. The Ameri 5 
g to modify their demand for a cession o 
the — pinay oo ‘Archipelago they been “authorized to offer to 
Spain, in case be to, the sum of $20,000,000, to be 
paid in accordance with the terms to be fixed in the treaty of peace.” In 
megs A = this — position the said: 
commissioners are now asked to accept the American pro 
sition in Went entirety, aud without further discussion, or to reject it, in 22 
latter case, as the erican commissioners understand, the peace negotia- 
es will end and the protocol of Washington will consequently be broken. 
The Government of Her Majesty, moved by reasons of e ae 

humanity, will not assume the responsibility of again bringing u 
all the horrorsof war. In order to avoid them it resigns 7 to the pal jo painat 
strait of submitting to a law of the victor, however harsh it ma * 
and she accepts the only terms the United States offers her for the 95 
ing of the treaty of 

t was under this pressure that the Spanish commissioners finally yielded 
to the demand of President McKinley for the cession by Spain of the Philip- 
tee 5 at the time that they did so to avert the horrors of 


which 5 was threatened if she refused to comply, in disre- 
we or violation, as they believed, of the spirit and meaning, if not of the 
words, of the protocol. 


IV. 


Hostilities with Spam were temporarily suspended by the protocol of 
August 12. and ote aoe to a final end by the treaty of December 0, 1898, and 
yet after the expiration of nearly a year we find that President McKinley is 
now making war against the inhabitants of the isinnd of Luzon for the pro- 
fessed purpose 2 8 them to his rule or that of his military governor, 
General Otis. The President is waging this war upon his own responsibility 
and without He authority from 1 From President McKinley's 
order to General Otis of December 21, 1898, it would seem that he then su 

himself to be enforcing certain rights gained by the United States i 
ta war with ppan or under and by virtue of the treaty of peace. In that 
order the President uses Spanish i as follows: 


In fulfilment of the rien ot of sovereignty thus acquired * * * the 
actual 8 and 1 tion ot mo ponte 2 group of the Philippine 
Islands tely necessary, a ‘ary government hereto- 
Jore 8 byt the 257420 States in the reat ty Posie a and bay of Manila is 
a | to be exten tended with all possible dispatch to the whole of the ceded terri- 

ry. 


WHAT WAS THIS, If NOT A DECLARATION OF WAR? 


In his message to Congress of December 5, 3 the 5 sald: 

Tho last scene of the war was enacted at Manila, its starting place. 
August 13, after a brief assault upon the works by the land forces * * bd 
the avita] surrendered unconditionally. 
this, the conquest of the PENi bine Islands, 9 accomplished 
8 1 — Spanish ca ty for argh a was destroyed by Admiral Dewey's 
victory of the Ist of mee formally sealed. 

Ido not Aana att his time the core or the future of the new 
. which will come to us as the result of the war with S; 
h at Savannah, December 17, 1898, the President said 
me following the oer precepts of duty, territory falls to us, an = the wel- 
fare of an alien 1 people requires our 8 and 1 protection, who will shrink 
from the respo: ity. grays though it be it be 
“Tt is not a Le question: o i e g the islands o the East, butof leaving them. 
Dawet and Merritt took them and the country instantly and universally 


a 
her d the Tronoen said this, he yei Foon that at the ae of this protocol 
no territory in the Philippine Islands had fallen to or m acquired by us 
from Spain, and that by the tocol we had no right to hold permanently 
1 5 pe oby bay, and 3 of la, and that the only y right g given us by the 
article of t 2 was the right of bans) 24 peo plete 8 tempo- 

555 or . the reaty of peace should be put in form by the joint com- 

8 oF 


3 The President Ú ementa above quot „either knowingly or unknowingly, 
e statements to the effect that the United States 

hað d aoquired th ~~ Philippine Is! 
n this rican 


n of the Ame 
5 —— n, who, ina letter recently published, refering to the doings 
of the Pedce Commission at 8 

“Tt was not claimed that —b5 nited States had aright to the Philippine 
eee eee, . * * * The capture, after tbag g of 
s 8 by General Merritt and his forces, whatever its le ‘ect may 
par been, thefuded no more territory than we were entitled hold under 

e Param 


In mem mopa Toeni utterances the Fre has put his claim an toena — 
ber gers ipo the Sround 6 of cession. In a speech made by him in Septem- 
r — ab Pittsburg ho said 
Be pen t us the Phili Dingz by treaty cession from Spain.” 
the Home Market C lub at Boston the President said: 
k mand Phil hilippines ue Cuba and Puerto Rico, were intrusted to our hands 
by the bro ence o 
i had probabi eitan his e 8 the peace 8 on 
their leaving ashington f ‘or Paris, to“ take Luzon,” as we are Sen- 
ator and Commissioner 7 hove that he did. 


Y: 


Let us now inquire 8 “hs not the President is correct in stating that 

the United States has come in ed ary ome on and e e control of the 
Philippine 3 either by the hand of God, b or in an Meee’ wi 
This treaty of cession could carry with it and give ety he Uni States o 


such p rty, Jena, or territorial rights in the Philippines as belonged iy 


It did not ihelude any lands or 8 then belonging to the inhabitants 
in their individual ons rg or to corporate bodies or institutions, ecclesias- 
tical or lay. The treaty itself does not purport to have any such operation, 
and 9 — cysts 80 0 crate even if it did so posporo and it does not appear that 


oon possessed public of any considerable value or 
Coming then to the question whether the treaty with Spain has operated 
te 31 5 political ts of 


hens noe Med the United States the right to re 
tants of the o civil rights Isiands, itis provided b; 

ot tho treaty that — oky and political status 

itants of the territories here 3 


by Congress.“ 


the ninth article 
of the native inhab- 
the United States shall be deter- 
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For the purposes of this discussion we will limit our inquiry to the effect 
of this treaty upon the political and civil rights and condition of the inhab- 
itants of the island of Luzon alone, not including the city of Manila and vicin- 
ity or the occupants of lands now in the on or control of General Otis 
us military governor. The question really is, whether or not, by this treaty, 
the native inhabitants of this island of Luzon have at the present time been 
subjected in any way to the legislative powers of the Congress of the United 
States. This rule is styled sovereignty in monarchical countries, This term 
does not seem appropriate in the United States, where the people themselves 
are the sovereigns and law-makers. and where it is not now possible for the 
Federal Government to hold or govern colonies, no such possessions being 
Fritz yegan or provided for by the framers of the Constitution of the 

nite es. 


Filipinos not rebels“ - owed us no allegiance, 
VI 


After this so-called rebellion shall have been suppressed by him without 
putting to death the entire population, how does the President propose to 
govern the island of Luzon or its surviving inhabitants? 

If the ninth article of the treaty did not place them in the power or gov- 
ernment of the United States Congress, as claimed by President McKinley, 
shen he is guilty not only of * criminal aggression,“ but of wholesale slanghter 
also, in ordering General Otis to enforce that order by force of arms. 

If the Filipinos were not by the treaty with Spain subjected to the domin- 
jon and control of the United States, we do not see how they can be held or 
ruled over as colonists of the United States. 

It is quite true that they had been colonists of Spain, and that Spain’s 
right overthem as colonists was recognized by William McKinley and bid 
for and pur by him from ppan But even if they had been a market- 
able commodity at any time, they had ceased to be so after the power of Spain 
over them had been successfully resisted and overcome before the treaty of 


peace was made. < 
Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, Volume I, page 178, referring to 
territories added or acquired, said: 
Full sovereignty can not be held to have passed by the mere words of 
the treaty without actnal delivery. To complete the right 8 the 
right to the thing and the possession of the thing must be „This is 


a necessary principle in the law of property in all systems of jurispru- 
dence, * * 
“This general law of property applies to the right of territory no less 


than to other rights. The practice of nations has been conformable to this 
Se i io and the conventional law of nations is full of instances of this 


In a treatise on international law, by Sir Shurston Baker, just published 
at Boston, by Little, Brown & Co., at page 61, that author says: 

“In modern times sales and transfers of national territory to another 
power can only be made by treaty or some solemn act. of the sovereign au- 
thority of the State. And such transfers of territory do not include the alle- 
giance of its inhabitants without their consent, express or implied.” 

At e 355, the same author says: i 

“The rule of pus law with respect to the allegiance of tho fnhabitants 
ofa a ie rritory is, therefore, no longer to be interpreted as mean- 
ing that it is absolutely and unconditionally ed by conquest, or trans- 
ferred and handed over by treaty as a thing ble by con tand with- 
out the assent of the subject.” 

On the contrary, the express or 9 assent of the subject is now re- 
garded as essential to a complete new allegiance." 


VIL 


Let us see what was the situation in the island of Luzon, which had pre- 
viously been the seat of the war between the United States and Spain, on the 
10th day of December, 1898, when the treaty was signed. The 2 army, 
consi: of 12,000 men, before then besieged in the city of Manila by the 
American forces on the water side and the insurgent 7 9 on the land 
side, had surrendered to General Merritt on the 14th day of August, 1898, and 
1 was then taken of the captured city and its suburbs by General 


exxitt. 

The insu’ t forces had assisted in that siege and capture and expected 
and claimed the privilege of entering the ca city with the American 
troops, but were denied that privilege, so that the city and its suburbs were 
placed by the Spanish surrender in possession of the United States troops, 
and peg edo to be held by them at the time of the treaty of peace, — te 


possessi 
olutionary government in oppona to Spanish rule u 
nal id president. 


vern- 
ment previously maintained by him in the ci Sanila, 
te onh 9 55 the whole island of Luzon, but over the entire group of Philip- 
ne Islan 
By that order the Filipinos were told that the United States had succeeded 
to the sovereignty of Spain over them, and that they were to be b ht 
under the beneficent rule of the United States; that those who submitted to 
this rule would receive the reward of its support and protection, and that 
those who did not submit to that rule would be “ brought within it with firm- 
ness, if be,” meaning thereby the persuasion of gunpowder. 
In vain did the Filipinos remonstrate and try to get access to General Otis 


for pu of negotiation and conciliation. He assigned various reasons 
for not listening to them, among others that under ructions received by 
him the President the only terms of peace he could entertain was that 


of their unconditional surrender. 
Stepan ted attempts of this kind were made by them, alwayswith the same 


result. 

Aguinaldo had before then been recognized Commodore De d 
. ag a and Merritt as an Pine ea ally in carrying. on ‘th 
war agains 
when they succeeded in defeating S 


Aguinaldo's assistance, he objected to President McKinley's assuming to exer- 


cise the same sovereignty over hi: ly wielded Ù and b; doing 
dick not become are 6 Uni ‘States. 2 
VIII. 
If President McKinley reall: flesired to secure peace with A inaldo wh: 
did he refuse toad C eme 5 ee 
after disputes have 


thod ot making 
n submitted to the arbitrament of war? 


He said substantially to Aguinaldo,—* You must submit yourself and 


our 
people to my authority and dictation, or take the consequences. 

troops of mine are here to compel you to obey, and you can not successfully 
resist them. The honor and defense of the Amer flag which I have set 
up in the island of Luzon require this, and you must either surrender and 
submit, or be killed.” 

There stood these armed men in battle array on both sides; on one side 
the trained soldiers of the United States, placed there to enforce ubedience 
to President McKinley's tyrannical order, and on the other the half-clad, 
raw, and undisciplined troops of Aguinaldo with weapons furnished them by 
Commodore Dewey to throw off the yoke of their former master, Spain, de- 
termined to resist with their lives President McKinley's assertion of sover- 
eignty over them by assignment from Spain. 

The President aud his supporters would have the pie of this coun 
believe that the Filipinos are now and for some months have been in rebel- 
lion against the acyl? or sovereignty of the United States, and that ho 
as President might, lawfully and in his civil capacity, employ the American 
Army in suppressing such rebellion. 

If the rules of international law, as above quoted by us, are correct, it can 
not be true that the Filipinos are now or ever have been in rebellion against 
the sovereignty of the United States, as is pretended and claimed by the Ad- 
ministration now in power. 

In a speech recently made to the people of Minois by Attorney-General 
Griggs, of the Cabinet, that gentleman said: 

“That to-day the United States of America possesses by solemn treaty 
the only lawful sovereignty over these (Philippine) islands; * * è that in 
one of these islands one of these numerous tribes has raised an army of in- 
surrection against the American flag and has attempted * > è todrive 
the lawful authority of the United States from the island of Luzon.” 

If that gentleman were to consult the dictionary he would find that rebels 
are defined as those who oppose Jawful authority by violence, and that he 
should not call the Filipinos by that name unless he is prepared to show that 
they owe allegiance to the United States Government. 


Did that bring on the conflict? 
Ix 


We think the President seeksalso to justify his course in using the Ameri- 
can Army to put down these Filipinos upon the plea that they brought on 
roa ct by making the first attack. In his speech at Pittsburg, he 
“The first blow Was struck by the insurgents.” 

In a speech made by him as late as October 13, at Fargo, N. Dak., he said: 

We never dreamed that the little body of insurgents whom we had just 
Oman DataS say Spain * + * would turn upon the flag that had delivered 

em from Spain. 

Then it was that the insurgent leader made an attack upon our men and 
then our boys let loose.“ 

We can not believe the President was correct in that statement except that 
part of it which shows that the insurgents had eee) Yr emancipated 
and delivered from the power of § by the Unii States, 

The truth of this matter, as understood by us, really is that on the night 
of February 4, 1899, a single Filipino, probably armed, but without hostile 
intent, was fired 1 7 by an American sentry at his post and killed, and that 
thereupon the Filipino soldiers were so enraged that they at once made an 
attack upon the Americans, probably without any orders or authority from 


headquarters. 
General Otis himself, referring to this incident, said: 
“It is not believed that the chief nt leaders wished to open hos- 
runoa at this time, as they were not completely prepared to assume the ini- 
ve.“ 
Strictly speaking, therefore, the first blood shed was that of a Fili 
Fakoly. fired upon and killed by the American sentry under the Sees 


stances above sta 


X. 
The President's claim of 8 over both the en Islands and 
their inhabitants is now rested upon the treaty of peace and that alone. 
By the third article of that treaty Spain cedes to the United States the 
archipe’ known asthe Philippine Islands—that is, she transfers to the 
United States her territorial sovereignty in those islands, whatever it then 


was. 

The ninth article relates to “the civil rights and political status of the 
native inhabitants of those islands,” and by this article Spain undertakes to 
confer upon Co: the power of determining the future civil rights and 
political status of the Filipinos. 

By the President's military order of December 21, 1898, General Otis was 
directed to inform the inhabitants of the islands that the United States had 
succeeded to the sovereignty formerly exercised by Spain over them, and 
that this claim of sovereignty was to be enforced by the Army of the United 


States placed there under the command of General Otis, as military gov- 
ernor of all the Philippine Islands, 
If this was not the initiation of a hostile movement the inhabitants 


of Luzon then enrolled under the banner of Aguinaldo as the head of a de 
facto government there established by him, the commander of a small 
army raised by him for its defense, what was it? These forces did not come 
into actual collision until the night of Fe 1899, as hereinabove 
stated, and Aguinaldo on the next day sent an officer under a flag of truce to 
General Otis, stating that the fighting of the night before had not been author- 
ized by him; that he wished that hostilitiesshould bes and pro) 

the establishment of a neutral zone between the two es for that purpose. 

The reply of General Otis was that the fighting once begun must go on. 
XL 


It was not until October 31, 1898, when the peace commissioners had been 
in joint session at Paris a month, that President McKinley demanded of 
Spain cession of the Philippine Islands to the United States with a threat of 
renewing hostilities if that demand was not acceded to. That demand was 
acceded to very reluctantly on the 28th day of November, 1898, and a treaty 
of peace framed accordingly was made and signed December 10, 1898. 

The nintharticle of that treaty purports toconferupon 8 the power 
of determining the “civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants 
of the territories * * * ceded to the United States.” 

It thus spores that 8 not only ey Marr ta its sovereignty in the 
Philippine ds, but undertook to transfer to the Congress of the United 
States the er of exercising sovereignty over the native inhabitants of 


those islan 
The Constitution of the United States gives to Congress expressly the 
wer “to dispose of and make all n es and regulations respecting 
e territory or other property belonging to the United States.“ 
It is generally understood that this clause was intended to refer to terri- 
tory then belonging to the United States, considered as property, and not to 
refer at all to the future civil rights or political. status of the very few per- 


sons then residing in such territory. 
President MeKiniey seems to have adopted a v. different construction 
of the meaning of this third section of Article IV of the Constitution, when 
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he undertook by proclamation issued through his . Otis, 
early in January, 1890, to subject the native inhabitants of Philippine 
Islands to his absolute and despotic military rule. 


XII. 
Résumé. 


This action was taken by the President while Co 
before the ratification of the treaty, and therefore 
ence in a legal sense. 

It is not to be 3 that the President after the conclusion of a treaty 
red ETE could continue to exercise powers only authorized by a state of war, 

if the quotations from writers upon international law above made by us 
are reliable and authoritative, it would seem that by that treaty Spain could 
not convey to the United States any dominion or power of I tion over 
the civil ek ge or future political condition of the inhabitants of the Philip- 


o Islan 

It would therefore seem as if the President, in issuing the proclamation 
above mentioned, not only exceeded the powers belonging to his high oftice, 
but tock a course calculated to provoke the armed tance which very 
soon followed. : 

The President could not have expected that a people who had taken up 
arms to gain their independence from 8 were willing to be put under 
the despotic military rule of any other foreign power, however profuse it 
Sie be in its professions of friendship and benevolent purposes, 

sovereignty were a commercial commodity, and capable of transfer by 

one nation or government to another for a pecuniary consideration, we can 

not think that the people of the United States desire to take advantage of the 

bargain of the President with Spain, which purports to give Congress the 

same dominion over the Filipinos which had been 5 by 

Pouta; and 3 which the President of the United States ed to haye 
vered them. 

Can the United States consistently with its own sense of honor consent to 
deal thus treacherously and cruelly with these poorand deluded Re le after 
having recognized them as allies in carrying on the war against paint 
5 This question is, as we suppose, soon to be submitted toand passed upon 

y Congress, 


was in session and 
fore it had any exist- 


Army Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March £7, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill ee R. 8582) „ 
for the rappor of the Regular and Volunteer Army for the year end- 
ing June 50, 1901— 

Mr. SPARKMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Irise not so much for the purpose of antago- 
nizing this bill as for the purpose of submitting some remarks on 
the policy which has 8 the necessity for the large appro- 
priation which this bill carries. I have had neither time nor the 
opportunity for studying the measure in detail, but I dare say the 
SOROA ons to be made by it are not materially greater than 

6 necessities of the large army for which we are to penos ma 
require, It is of the conditions which have created this large mili- 
tary establishment which I complain, and of which I propose to 


There should, Mr. Chairman, have been no necessity for this 

great increase in our Army. For more than a century, except 
uring the civil and other wars in which the United States has 

been engaged, we got along without any such large army as that 
we are providing for to-day. Why is it needed now? use, 
sir, we are trying to do something we ought not to do; because 
we have abandoned our old-time policy and are trampling under 
foot the principles which have made us t and strong. 

Our Government was framed with a due regard to the inalien- 
able rights of man, and was based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned, and for a hundred years these principles obtained in the 
administration of the affairs of this Government. At least that 
was true when the Democratic party controlled the destinies of 
the country. Now a change has come upon us, and a large army 
is the order of the day, Republican simplicity is receding, and a 
new order of things is taking its place. 

Once it was our pride that the customs and conditions which 

revailed in European countries were not our customs and con- 
tions; that having a government based upon the consent of the 
governed, whose foundations were laid deep in the affections of 
the people, a Jarge standing army would not be necessary, and 
that a national militia could be relied upon to fight our battles on 
land and to 8 our territory and home from invasion by for- 
eign foes. or was this difficult of accomplishment; our terri- 
tory was, with one exception, compact and contiguous, so that in 
case of war with any first-class nation, save possibly one, that of 
Great Britain, we could have acted wholly upon the defensive in 
so far as the military arm of the Government would have been 


called upon to strike. 
But now how different! Our territory is no longer confined to 


the North American continent, but is found westerly near to the 
very doors of China, and in the southeast among the West Indies, 


where we become neighbors of the most powerful and rapacious 
nations on the earth. Instead of the compact territory which af- 
forded us this immunity from attack by foreign powers, thousands 


of miles of water now intervene between our western 
and our eastern islands, while a line from one to the o 
extend halfway around the globe. 

This acquisition of territory occurred almost in a day; no great 
effort was put forth to accomplish the result. An insignificant 
war with Spain, beginning and ending almost as soon as begun, 
was the pretext and the occasion for the abandonment of our old- 
time policy. But insignificant as was the occasion, and rapid as 
were the processes through which we moved to the acquisition of 
92 — territory, the changes have been great and the results start- 

ng. 

For three decades the expenses of keeping up our Army had been 
comparatively small. Indeed, not sincs the civil war and the two 
or three years following it have the expenses necessary to keep up 
the Army been so great by nearly a third as these expenses will be 
during the next two years. Throughontthat long period of time 
and up to the breaking ont of the Spanish war the average cost of 
the Army of 25,000 men had not been greater than $15,000,000 per 
annum; while this bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, 
calls for an expenditure of $111,000,000 for an Army in the neigh- 
borhood of 100,000 men. But this is not all, for the amount ap- 
propriated by the bill is several millions of dollars less than the 
estimates of the War Department for the same period of time, 
which calls for nearly $128,000,000—more accurately, $127,712,- 
133.55. So that while the bill appears to make a saving over the 
estimates of $16,672,779, it is not a saving in fact, for no doubt the 
next session of this Congress will be called upon to make good 
this difference, with several more millions added, because the War 
Department holds out no hope that the Army will be reduced or 
that the expenditures for its support will be less. 

Now, this is a startling showing. From an average expenditure 
of about $45,000,000 during the twenty-seven years prior to 1898 
the cost of the Army has suddenly, and within two years, climbed 
up to nearly $128,000,000 per annum, 

I know it will be said that this large increase in the cost of our 
military establishment and in the Army itself is due largely to the 
war in the Philippines and the necessities growing out of the 

ossession of these and other islands recently acquired by us, 

t, sir, while that is no doubt the reason, it furnishes no suthi- 
cient excuse for the burdens that are thus entailed upon the Amer- 
ican people. For there was no ee for this war in the Phil- 
ippines, as it could have been avoided by a proper course of action; 
neither was it necessary to burden ourselves with this insular ter- 
ritory, for we need not have taken these islands, 

We went to war with an avowed purpose of freeing the Cubans 
and, incidentally, avenging the loss of the Maine, but disclaim 
at the time any intention of territorial aggrandizement. If we had 
adhered to this laudable purpose, if, when we had ascended with 
the evil one up into the high mountain of temptation, we had put 
the tempter behind us as he pointed out to us the glories of em- 
pire and demanded our homage, we would not to-day be engaged 
in war with the Philippines; we would not be appropriating mil- 
lions to feed the starving Porto Ricans, nor in equipping our 
military establishment; neither would we be confronted with the 
great problems, both foreign and domestic, which now meet us 
no matterin what direction we turn our faces. We would not be 
troubling ourselves with the question as to how far the Constitu- 
tion extends beyond the limits of the States. Duty and destiny” 
would not be disturbing the dreams of the President and those 
whose political fortunes are linked with his, nor would he be os- 
cillating between the two extremes of protection at home and free 
trade with the peopie he has forced upon us; neither would the 
specter of imperialism be disturbing patriots throughout the land. 

Mr. Chairman, let us for a moment consider the immediate fu- 
ture of the Army and the burdens which its increase will cast 
upon us if we are to pursue this policy of colonization and impe- 
rialism. I say the immediate future, because no one can tell what 
the more distant future may have in store for us if we pursue 
longer the path of empire in which a foolish policy has placed our 
feet. Already we can see our Army increased to 100,000 men at 
a cost of more than $125,000,000 per annum. But, sir, in this I 
do not refer to the cost of the war with Spain, amounting to 
8200,00, 000; nor to our efforts to subdue the Philippines, cover- 
ing a period of a little more than a year and aggregating an ex- 
penditure of $164,000,000. 

Lonly at present refer to what is likely to be the continued an- 
nual expenditures of our military establishment if we are to hold 
all of our insular possessions. Does anyone think our standin 
Army, with the present conditions confronting us, will be muc 
if any below 100,000 men? If so, he deceives himself. The Fil- 
ipinos will never be willing subjects, nor can we count on the 
everlasting love and friendship of the Porto Ricans, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that our actions toward the Cubans in taking and 
holding forcible possession of their island, ignoring their appeals 


ossession 
er would 
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for freedom, and governing them with the sword, is not likely to 
create feelings of amity and love among them for us, nor to make 
them friendly neighbors, 

So that to defend these distant possessions from foes without 
and within, from the powerful neighbors near whose doors they 
lie, and the unwilling subjects we have made of the inhabitants, 
a large army will ever be necessary if we hold them. 

It is, therefore, safe to say that our military establishment will 
never again be smaller than the Regular and Volunteer Army is 
to-day, and $125,000,000 is a small estimate for its cost, to say 
nothing of the increased nditures of the Navy and of the 
pennan list, an expense which war always makes 3 The 

creased cost of the Army alone will be in the neighborhood of 
$80,000,000 per annum over and above the average cost of the 
Army for the years between 1870 and 1898. 

Somewhere I have seen an estimate, which I regarded as an ex- 
travagant one, of the business which we are likely to do with the 
Philippines and Porto Rico, and with China and Cuba by rea- 
son of our ownership of the Philippines and Porto Rico and the 
control we propose to exercise over Cuba. This estimate, made no 
doubt by some enthusiastic imperialist, placed our trade witn the 
Philippines at $120,000,000, and that with Porto Rico and Cuba 
at $150,000,000, or $270,000,000 in all. Now, mark yon, this is 
based upon the assumption that we will gèt all this business, and 
if realized would only be the gross business done as a consequence 
of our ownership of these islands, not the profits we are to make, 

Then, in, it is not our entire population who would share in 
these profits, for very few of them would be able to engage in the 
business which we would do with the people of the Philippines, 
China, and Porto Rico, <A large majority of them would neither 
share the business or the profits which this enthusiast puts at 15 
percent, aggregatin only about $40,000,000 per annum, and which 
is the sum total of all the commerce and business we would get 
for this vast po! aster Fe of money and for the precious lives sac- 
rificed in our efforts to fasten our power upon an unwilling Xe 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the increased cost of the Army alone is 
$80,000,000, or $40,000,000 more than can be gotten out of the 
transaction, even according to the most extravagant estimate 
made by the most 3 advocate of “ benevolent assimila- 
tion.” Then from the standpoint of commercialism or business 
this policy of imperialism is actually a failure, and soit will prove. 
There is no money in it, as has been fondly hoped and asserted by 
those who take a roseate view of expansion. e are to pay an- 
nually these vast millions for the poor boon of following in the 
footsteps, even at an humble distance, of England and other im- 
perane establishments just across the sea, whose policies and 

titutions we have heretofore despised. 

But, sir, there is another view of this matter which will not 
commend itself to a large number of our people; something that 
was not considered in the nning by those who gave direc- 
tion to the movement. Of all the es that have ever existed 
in this country, the Republican has been the strongest protection- 
ist party, and of the members of that party the present incum- 
bent of the White House has stood ont as the most prominent 
8 of them all. He enjoyed not many * ago the 

istinction of having the most pronounced tariff bill ever passed 
by Congress named for him, and to-day when we wish to empha- 
size the doctrine of protection we call it McKinleyism. There had 
been protectionists, it is true, before, and there have been pro- 
tectionists since, but McKinley has towered far above them all. 

Other tariff laws, affording protection to a greater or less extent, 
have been passed by both Democratic and Republican Congresses, 
but none was ever so distinctly protective as was the McKiule 
law of the Fifty-first Congress; yet it remained for him, as Presi. 
dent of the United States, to advocate and adopt a policy which, 
if carried out, will cripple if not overturn his protective policy as 
well as all the industries which this policy has builded up; and, 
as is usually the case, this change f. more heavily on the pro- 
ducing classes than it does u any other. The sugar, tobacco, 
and citrus fruit producers will be the first to suffer by the admis- 
sion of the Philippines, together with Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
Cuba, if it should eventually be annexed, as is no doubt intended by 
those who shape the policies of the Administration. The sugar in- 
dustry would be absolutely wiped out of existence, while the citrus 
fruits and tobacco industries would be injured beyond measure, 

I say this because no matter how much those who favor the doc- 
trine of protection in its entirety may wish to place and keepa 
tariff on the importations from these islands into this country, 
they will not be able long todo so. It will make no difference 
whether the Constitution permits or prohibits such duties, They 
will be of short duration. The same forces which demand the 
freé importation of Porto Rican productions to-day will demand 
the free introduction of those from the Philippines and of all other 
territories we now own or which we may own in the future, 
When these influences come, no matter from what source they 
spring, whether from that sentiment which would extend our 


institutions in their purity and force to all our people and over 
every foot of our territory, whether from a belief that our Con- 
stitution prohibits discrimination against any land or people over 
which our flag shall wave, or whether from business or commer- 
cial e or from all combined, they will be too strong to 
resist. 

I say nothing as to the constitutionality of laws which would 
undertake to discriminate against these new possessions and in 
favor of our home institutions, for the courts will soon be called 
upon to decide this question, and we must all bow to their con- 
clusion. But no matter what that deeision may be, there will in a 
few years at most be absolute free trade between the States and 
the most distant territory we may purchase or conquer, True, 
our people will not go to these islands in any great numbers, for 
America, with its salubrious clime, its productive soil, and its 
varied resources offers a more attractive home for the American 
and European than do the storm-swept and sun-scorched isles of 
the Pacific or the West Indies. But these fertile islands will soon 
pass into the hands of wealthy Americans, who will multiply every 
production possibly a hundredfold, for which American markets 
must be found. Then the subtle but powerful influences which 
money can exert will open wide the door of American markets to 
those productions, even if the patriotic sentiment of the American 
people now in favor of the application of the open-door policy 
should fail to accomplish that result. Then what will become of 
our much-vaunted protective policy? What will become of the 
industries which that 3 may have fostered and builded up? 

But, sir, it will not be the manufacturers that will suffer most. 
No; the farming and agricultural classes, as I have before stated, 
will have to bear the burden and competition which these produc- 
tions of tropical countries will bring about. 

No wonder the tobacco-growing and supar producing sections 
are alarmed; for if a check is not put to the expansion policy of 
the President these industries will be injured in all of the States 
where they are carried on, and in many will be wi out of ex- 
istence, while the orange growers in Florida and ifornia will 
receive a heavy blow. 

Mr. Chairman, why, in our solicitude for the black races of the 
Pacific and of the inhabitants of other countries, do we forget our 
own people, their welfare and happiness? Abating nota jot or 
tittle of charitable impulse, I think we should first look out for 
our own homes and people. Then, eerie we would be better 
able to do a little missionary work abroad. 

But, sir, these are not all nor the greatest evils which will flow 
from this policy. The greatest danger is to our institutions. All 
others can be corrected, all other wrongs righted; but the liber- 
ties of a people, once overthrown by their own consent, can not be 
revived n. If the Army is enlarged beyond a proper limit, it 
can be reduced by the hand which created it. If ff laws are 
unwise or their schedules are too high or too low, a corrective 
may be applied by the legislative branch of the Government; but 
when liberty’s sun has once set upon a nation it has never in all 
the centuries that have come and gone been known to rise and 
shine again upon that land or its people; and so it will be with us 
if we pursue the path of imperialism on which we have ventured, 

A republic such as ours can not own and control colonies and 
long remain a republic. Wecan not maintain our free institu- 
tions and govern a people who have no voice in the administra- 
tion of our governmental affairs. Colonization sooner or later 
leads to imperialism, and there can be no empire in a republic. 
The forces which uphold the one and control the other are antag- 
onistic and the two can not be joined together under the same 

vernment and live. It must all republic or all empire. 

has been the lesson taught by the past, and if we the 
e iment the wreck of one more—the greatest of all republics— 

ill be added to those strewn along the pathway of nations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is a remedy for all this; there is yet 
a way out of the difficulties in which an unwise policy has en- 
tangled us; there is yet time for us to undo what we have done; 
yet time to retrace our steps and set our feet in the path marked 
out by the fathers, when our Republic was started on that career of 
progress which has been the marvel of the ages, and the admiration 
of liberty’s votaries everywhere. Let us in the end give freedom 
to the Philippines; and hold out the bow of hope and promise to 
the people of all other islands over which our may float: let 
us carry out our promise made to the Cubans and to the world in 
their behalf, and leave them to govern themselves in their own 
way: All this can be done without loss of prestige on onr part, 
and in such a way as to make of them friends and allies in 
peace and in war, in trade, in commerce, in progress and develop- 
ment. Let us hasten to do this, and the perplexing questions of 
domestic and foreign irs will disappear, and the clouds and 
mists now gathering about our republican institutions will fade 


away in the brighter light of the new century into which we are 
now carrying the and development made in that we are 
are bina, He! 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWIN R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R.8582) making appropriation 
for the support of the and Volunteer Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June . 1901— 

Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I think I shall have to oppose the motion to 
strike out; and in doing so I wish at this particular point to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that, as we have progressed 
with this bill, passing item after item, we are but emphasizing the 
fact of the constantly growing burden and expense upon the 
people by reason of the growth of our standing Army and its 
present misdirected use. 

While on the floor I will ask the chairman of the committee for 
information upon a matter which we shall reach a little further 
on in the bill. I understand this bill to provide an appropriation 
for the extra pay of officers when they serve in a higher rank 
than that for which they are commissioned. I will ask the gentle- 
man whether there is any requirement as to the length of time that 
officers must so serve before extra pay shall begin? 

Mr. HULL. We shall have an amendment to offer when that 
art of the billis reached, I prefer not to answer questions af- 
ecting a part of the bill which we have not reached. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I shail poe: not want to take up time just 
then, and I merely wish to remark that we find officers taking 
every advantage of this provision to draw extra pay. For in- 
stance, when the colonel of a regiment gets leave of absence, if 
but for a few days, there is for the time being promotion all alon 
the line, and officers temporarily fill positions higher than their rea 
rank—often for a very short time—draw, as I am informed, extra 
pay, while the colonel also draws his full pay. In this waya great 
many thousands and even hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
taken from the taxpayers of the country. I will also, in behalf of 
the taxpayers, call the attention of the House to the fact that in 
this Congress we have enacted a gold-standard law that will in- 
evitably result in increasing the cost of every dollar that the peo- 
ple have to raise to sustain this Army. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not detain the committee longer, but shall 
avail myself of the privilege of including in my remarks a letter 
by Mr. SULZER, a member of this House from New York, pub- 
lished in the Albany Sunday Press of the 25th instant, bearing upon 
this feature of the burdens which this Congress is heaping upon 
the people. The Sunday Press is said to have the largest circula- 
tion of any weekly paper in the State of New York; in papang 
the letter the eđitor gave it this significant heading and editori 
notive: 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION AND NATIONAL CAMPAIGN—OPINIONS OF PROM- 


INENT MEN ON WHAT WILL BE THE LEADING POLITICAL ISSUE NEXT 
FALL—STATEMENT BY HON. WILLIAM SULZER. 


man WILLIAM SULZER pays his ts to the gold standard bank currenc: 
z „ exclusively for th 
paper: 


Editor Albany Sunday Press: 
By the signature of the President the pai rege Republican gold standard 
currency and bond bill is now a law, and the people will ere long have an 
ts disastrous and oppressive o tion. 
question, and it.can not 
issue in the coming campaign. 
“The law goed cary not because it was a proper measure, but because the 
y behind the Republican party demanded the enactment 
tis the final 1 a eg Seg rich ae pores 
NA resen © Republican y. 
JJ Ren A 
ous aci e great po! rama of the na cam 
this act the Republican party surrenders unconditionally to the sordid greed 
of the money power. 


ONE OF THE MOST VICIOUS MEASURES. 


“It is one of the most vicious political measures ever through Con- 
gress. It commits the Government unalterably by law tothe le gold stand- 
ard and makes all obligations, public and private, payable in gold. It strikes 


out the word “coin,” which means gold or silver, Government bonds. in- 
serts in its pinoa the word *' gold,” and in addition thereto it authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds without end whenever he pleases, 
and makes the bonds eds in gold. It refunds the national debt aud turns 

ity le over to the money lenders. It violates the 
0 between the Government and the bondholder and 
provides that the currency of the people shall be issued by the national banks 
and gives them the right at will to expand or contract the currency. 


A DARING DEPARTURE. 


“It is the most startling and the most daring departure from the time- 
honored and well-fixed financial principles ever made in our history, and the 
result will be as disastrous as it is yy Se pee It reverses our financial 
system, repudiates the platforms of both parties, and reyolutionizes the 
monetary methods of a 8 

“The money power, the bondholders and their agents, the trusts, the syndi- 
cates, and the plutocrats secured the of thislaw. They are in favor 
of changing the terms of the contract so that they shall hold the option instead 
of the Government. They would commit treason against the Government in 
order to gain a monetary advantage. 


AGENT OF THE MONEY TRUST. 


“The Republican party to-day is the mere agent of the money trust and in 
every department of the Government carries out its wishes and registers and 
records its decrees. 

“ The people will soon realize how they have been duped and betrayed by 
the unscrupulous bond dealers and the scheming bankers. 

„The history of all the past teaches in unmistakable terms that gold and 
silver at a fixed ratio is the basis for the currency of the world. I am neither 
a gold monometallist nor a silver monome I ama bimetallist. I be- 
lieve in both gold and silver, and I would not destroy or demonetize either. 
Both precious metals should be tted to the mints of the coun 
freely coined, not for the Government, but for and on account of the depos- 
itor. Herein is the distinction and the substance of the whole matter. This 
act destroys silver as a part of the money of the world, and should be an ad- 
ditional incentive to every true friend of humanity to work harderand more 
earnestly for the free and unlimited coinage of both precious metals. There 
will be no sure, no lasting, and no permanent prosperity until it is done. 
Temporary expansion will only be temporary prosperity. That is all. 


WILL NOT SETTLE THE CONTROVERSY. 


Make no mistake. The enactment of this law will not settle the contro- 
yersy, but will only define more certainly the issue, make it more clear, and 
bring about more quickly its ultimate triumph. No great question is ever 
settled until it is settled right. Bimetallism is a living issue, and will be of 
paramount importance to mankind as long as civilization uses money for 
trade and commerce. Gold never was the friend of liberty. It never fought 
a battle for humanity. No people in a great crisis ever found it a faithful 
ally. It has been the agent of panic, the minister of despair. the advocate of 
calamity, and the high priestof cruelty. Iam . the gold standard. In 
time it will have togo. This law simplifies the fight. 


MUST NOT BE DISCOURAGED, 


m. In 
on the money ques- 
d unlimited coin- 


land, and denounce in unmeasured terms this last, most infamous, 
ject surrender of the Republican party to the sordid greed of the 


BONDS ADVANCING IN PRICE. 


“Already we witness the first evils of this culminating 53588 class legis- 
lation. United States bonds are advancing in price asa matter of course. 
When the ref begins under the Republican financial scheme, the 
premium paid by the Government for the old bonds will amount to so enor- 
mous a sum that, added to the extension of time, the national debt will be in- 

by several hun of which goes into the pocke 


thirty years, to run at 2 cent, with mium on ol 
— kay gt ithmetician make the 


134. and advancing. Let any elementary ari 
THE PRODUCERS PAY. 


culation. 


ree’ #0 outraged sons t people. 

is near at hand. oT noad Dep sgtia and. tn Oren To ly leet en - 
tionally surrendered to the je, poner and turned the ces of a t 
Government over to the national banks, It is awful to contemplate, and the 
result can not be overestimated. 


DANGEROUS POWERS. 


“The powers this act gives the national banks are on 
e— 


and most 
e lifeblood 


they will 
opie a own the Government. EE vente 

It is an enormous power; a power can cause cor 
piness or misery, to 3 and millions of people. I say it isa power too 
great to be given to any corporation and. if once gn and setin motion for 
selfish ends and for sordid purposes, will be a fruitful source of woe 
misery to hundreds and to thousands of our fellow-ci 


CREATES THE GREATEST TRUST. 

“Talk against trusts! This act creates the greatest trust the world has 
ever seen—a national-bank trust, controlling the finances of a mighty people. 
This act makes the banks supreme. They will act in accord for a common 

urpose and be one great, gigantic trust, octopus-like, with tentacles reach- 
Lie all over and to every part of the land, holding, squeezing, and controlling 
1 other trust, every other industry, and all the people. 
bo 


rity, bap- 


t marks the final consummation of the money power to enslave the indus- 
trial masses of our land, assassinate labor, strangle opportunity; paralyze 
trade, stagnate commerce, and pauperize toiling humanity. 

A REPUBLICAN LAW. 


— 15 and the Republi tand forit. It 
V . 5 F the 
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ve at their will every industry 
the country. It is the most daring attempt the banks have ever presi | 
c 


pra to the national banks the right to 


law to seize one of the greatest weapons for good or evil known to 
man. For the Government to surrender this 3 and delegate away 
this power is a crime against every citizen in this land and will work woe 


and to millions yet unborn. 
TOO MUCH POWER. 
“Tam opposed to the Government delegating away its powers to the na- 
tional ban The Democratic party should vigorously oppose conferring ad- 


ditional powers on or granting any greater privileges to the national banks. 
In my fodement they already possess N much power. They are 
doing to-day, only to a greater extent, what the United States Bank did in 
the days of Andrew Jackson. The right to coin and issue money is one of the 
greatest prerogatives of the Republic and one of the highest attributes of its 
sovereignty. It should not be delegated, transferred, assigned, or set over 
to any national bank, to any trust, or to any monopoly. F 

“As Democrats, we should resist the encroachments of national banks on 
the liberties of the people with the same zeal and the same courage that 
Andrew Jackson in his day resisted the audacious claim of the United States 
Bank. And when the national banks impudently declare that the Govern- 
ment shonld go out of the banking business, we answer that the banks must 
go out of the governing business. 

“In Jackson's day there was only one Nick Biddle. To-day, 
this law. there is a Nick Biddle in every national bank in the Jan 

The Democratic party demands its repeal, and on this issue, if there were 
none other, in the coming campaign we will sweep the country and restore 
the government of the people to the people. 

“WM. SULZER.” 


This letter is significant, Mr. Chairman, in many respects, not 
alone for the clear and truthful exposé of the iniquity of the 
bunker's monopoly law, but it is significant because its author isa 
member from the city of New York, serving his third erm in 
this House, having been reelected in 1896, and again in 1898, while 
boldly defending the Chicago platform“ and Government issue 
of money as against national-bank notes. It is significant that it 
is published at this time in the most widely circulated paper in 
the great Stata of New York, with editorial indorsement. These 
facts clearly proclaim that the desire for exclusive Government 
money. together with the Chicago platform, is steadily gaining 
strength in New York and the East. 


y virtue of 
d. 


Porto Rico. 


SPEECH 
HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “An act 
3 to provide revenues for the relief of the island of Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes,“ and the Senate amendments thereto— 


Mr. HILL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Availing myself of the general leave to print 
concerning an act temporarily to provide revenues for the relief 
of the island of Porto Rico, ete., I propose to put into the RECORD 
a portion of a letter to a constituent, together with extracts from 
the official report of H. K. Carroll, special commissioner from the 
United States to Porto Rico, and also from the report of Gen, 
George W. Davis, military governor of the island, together with 
some deductions of my own, made after a somewhat careful study 
of these reports. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7, 1990. 


the commanding 
„the President of the United States, who was 
ter the testimony before the House and Senate 


Anglo-Saxon peop under like conditions, whereas they are like us in noth- 
= ice Adam was driven out of Eden has an 
th 5505 generosity which has been manifested by the 
Porto Rico, 
When the American occupation came the little island was Suber’ to a sys- 
tem of taxation which, for municipal and insular budgets, rob them of 
A 1 annually, or substantially $12,000,000, A peso is exchangeable 
tow by Executive order at 60 cents on a dollar. The agricultural interests 
of the island were 3 bankrupt; the land mortgaged for almost ita. 
full value, with an interest haces ranging from 6 to 24 per cent and averag- 
ing between 12 and 18 per cent. The sugar industry was practically de- 
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stroyed. There was but one thing to do, and that was to reduce taxes. The 
taxes on land were 121 per cent on the whole income from it, and other faxes 
in like proportion. e tariff tax on a barrel of flour, together with the con- 
sumption in the island, was $6.24. Even a common laborer was taxed on 
a 8 oe one-sixth of his daily wages, and against that a tax of 12} per cent 


was 
The first thing that the Americans did was to abate this robbery perpe- 
trated under the plea of taxation; and after a careful study of the whole 
question I have not the slightest doubt whatever that in the twenty months 
since we went there fully one-half, or 10.000.00 of pesos, has been abated. The 
insular budget alone has been reduced from five and one half millions of- pesos 
to less than $2.000.000 for the present year. Five hundred thousand dolla: 

sent annually to Madrid for civil and military pensions: has been st 7 
$200,000 paid annually for the salaries of the clergy in the island has been 
stopped; $1,250,000 paid for war expenses has been 8 and the entire 
military expenses of the island have, since the occupation, been paid out of 
the United States Treasury; S225. 0% naval contribution to Spain has been 
stopped, and no charge to the island made by the United States for its naval 


expenses. 

"ts addition to this, $750,000 has been generously given by the United States 
for the hurricane sufferers, and now $1,000,000 of tariff taxes have been re- 
funded, and all duties, whether collected in the island orin the United States 
from goods going either way, will be paid into the Porto Rican treasury. Tho 
generosity of this treatment ts perfectly unparaile!ed in the history of the 
world! The expenses of the island must be paid somewhere and somehow. 
It is impossible under existing conditions to properly adjust the internal- 
revenue taxation there and collect sufficient to meet the necessities of the 
case, and there are only two ways in which relief can come: 

First. By tariff duties, every collar of which will be refunded to the Porto 
Rican government, or by a straight appropriation from the United States 
Treasury, the effect of which would unquestionably be to benefit a few spec- 
ulators and pauperize the rest of the island. The bill on which | shall vote 
during the coming week provides for an abatement of the existing tariff to 
the extent of 85 per cent of the present duties: for the collection of the re- 
maining 15 per cent and the payment of every dollar of it back to help meet 
the expenses of the island; for the organization of a civil government, which 
is authorized to provide its ownsystein of taxation, and, when the President 
of the United States is satisfied that such a system has been provided, for the 
immediate cessation of all duties between the island and the United States. 

In my judgment, this bit! for a civil government, which will be passed in 

mse to the demand of the American people, is a very serious mistake 
and one which will g us quick and lasting trouble, for I have not the 
slightest hesitation whatever in saying that the island of Porto Rico, which 
has been subjected for four hundred years to Spanish tyranny, and which, 
out of a million population, contains but 25,000 adult males 21 years of age who 
can read and write. is no more fit for self-government than the Indians in the 
Northwest are to-day; but if they do develop a capacity within six days or 
six weeks or at any time in the future, and can provide a system of taxation 
to meet the exigencies of the case, all customs duties automatically cease. 

The subject is a great one, and there are vast issues involved, compared with 
which the question of a tariff in Porto Rico is a trivial incident, but neither 
my time nor your 9 will permit me to ganio them. Kindly read the 
two ches which I will send you, and I be pleased to answer any 
further questions which you may see fit to ask, after you have done this. 

With kind regards, Iam, very truly, yours, 12 n 


k, - TAXATION. 
Page 57, report of General Davis. 


Here follows an abstract of the budget of receipts and expenditures of 
Porto Rico for the fiscal years 1897-95 and 1893-99, both for the island proper 
and for the provincial deputation: 


RECEIPTS. 


Budget of the island: 
I. Land and other taxes 
toms. 


EXPENDITURES, 


Budget of the island: 
J. General liabilities... .......-....-.---.---.---- 
ieee. 


Budget of provincial deputation: == n 
I. Deputation provinciai 
S Seo 


The year 1897-98 was wholly under Spanish control. The 
budget for 1898 and 1899 was made up by the insular authorities 


under the system of autonomy granted by in at that time. 
These taxes were derived as follows, and I now quote from the 
report of H. K. Carroll, special commissioner of the United States: 
Customs duties were levied both on ia . — and exports. There was a 
the loading and unloading of freight, the embarkation and dis- 


gers, and transit dues of 10 per cent on duties on 
There was a system of direot taxation resting on the basis of 1 


The territorial tax affected urban and suburban property: the industrial 
and commercial included all kinds of eee and industries, all 
branches of the mercantile and banking business, and all occupations. The 
industrial and commercial tax was divided according to the population of 
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cities and towns, classified according to character of business, and graded 


according to amount of business. were six divisions on the basis of 
population. Then there were five classes of tariff. The first, with eight 
grades, included merchants, wholesale and retail; the second, importers and 
exporters, money lenders, trensportation, salaries of officials of rail- 
roads, and other companies; the third, the manufacture of sugar, rum, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, chocolate, ice, etc.; the fourth, the professions and occupa- 
tions, and the fifth, patents or new shops, factories, etc., which had to pay a 
special installation tax. 

Merchants, wholesale or retail dealers in various lines of wares, on com- 
mission or on their own account, paid according to the first grade; retail 
shops, hotels, and restaurants, according to the second; pharmacies, shoe, 

sion, and other retail stores were in the third; station sh in the 

ourth; wholesale and retail tobacco shops, in the fifth; cafés forsale of soda 

water, etc.,in the sixth; boa: ho in the seventh, and shops for the 
sale of native flowers and plants, in the eighth, 

The second ff embraced es, Wages, commissions, and the like. 

Governors or directors of banks, railroad companies, etc., paid 5 per cent 
of their wages and salaries; contractors, d per cent of the amount of their 
contracts; banks, 10 per cent of their profits; importers and exporters, re- 
ceiving and 3 buying and selling. shipping, and conducting banking 
operations, paid $700 in cities of the first division. 

No kind of business seems to have escaped the sharp eye of the State ex- 

rts. Public baths, balls, and concerts; periodicals, including daily 2 

undries, funeral cies, asiums, livery stables, all Hinds 5 indus- 
tries, even the man ure of artificial feet, were taxed. 

ths paid, 8 the town in which their business was con- 
ducted, from 12 to 3 pesos, architects from 36 to 6, dentists and pharmacists 
the same, physicians and surgeons 48 to 12, nurses and midwives 18 to 5, vet- 
erinarians 15 to 5, barbers 8 to 2, lawyers, registers of property, and notaries 
48 to 16, while carpenters, cabinetmakers, bookbinders, florists, tailors, milli- 
ners or dressmakers, professors of music and languages, painters, etc., paid 
according to their class and grade. 

Among the exceptions may be noted washerwomen, barbers without shops, 
clerks in comme houses, and similar classes. 

Day laborers were assessed on the basis of one-third of the value of a half 

CAT'S WAR 
7 The territorial tax was levied on the income of real estate, both rural and 
urban. In valuing the income of a farm, the commissioners would fix a cer- 
tain price for the ve products. All taxes were payable quarterly. 
The amount assessed for the benefit of the State was5 per cent bothon urban 
and suburban property. 

The rate for the municipality varied according to its needs, but was gen- 
erally 7 or 7} per cent. 

The income of municipalities was derived from the consumo tax on arti- 
cles (food. drink, and fue ) from the tax on territorial, industrial, and com- 
mercial (bein; 


leases, 
buildings, ‘olds, walks for street vending, for billiard tables, cock- 
fighting, prostitutions, and even street 

From this brief 


up to Sor more. He would paya direct ture, 
and on his horses and other live stock, if not used for labor. If he werejust 
starting in business, he would pay a patente or tax for the privilege. And 
yet the general testimony was to the effect that taxation was not really o 
ressive. or would not have been if it had been impartially assessed coef col- 
Tested. But'the fact that it was so heavy doubtless had an influence in in- 
ducing people to conceal their property as much as possible and undervalue 
their annual income. 


Articles of common use, such as rice, flour, corn, charcoal, wines, etc., not 
only paid heavy import duties, but were subject, with fresh beef, milk, a 
sugar produ in the island, to a consumo tax at the gates of the munici- 


ties. 

Flour, which had paid a duty of $4 at the custom-honse per hundred kilos, 
paid at the city gates $2.50 consumo tax, or a total of $6.5), which was at the 
rate of about $3 per hundredweight. Rice, the common article of diet, paid 
$2.70 import duty and $1 consumo tax. Fresh beef paid a consumo tax of $5 
a hundred kilos or 220 pounds. This was in addition to the head tax paid the 
city by the slaughterer. 


This was the condition of taxation upon the date of American 
occupation. What changes have been made? From the budget 
of 1898-99 were stricken general liabilities, $498,501.60, all of 
which went to Madrid for expenses of the colonial ministry, etc., 
for payments to returned soldiers and marines and for pensions, 
civil and military pensions amounting to $362,700; for the clergy, 
$197,945; for the army, $1,252,378; for the navy, $222,668; leaving 
a total of $2,610,428 for that fiscal year, or a reduction in taxation 
which would have been levied upon Porto Rico, but for American 
occupation, of $2,171,498, 

The budget for the year 1899-1900 makes still further reductions. 
It is as follows: 


Imposts neh native :: A ˙ a a $332, 200. 09 
Miscellaneous.. .--. _ 139,349.14 
. 1, 357, 81.00 
Postal -- 81, 000. 00 

Total — 1,910,890. 14 


1,943, 678. 71 


With this carried into effect, the reduction of taxation for this 
current year over the Spanish estimate for last year will be $2,838,- 
241.49. In addition to this, large reductions have been made in 
the municipal taxes. The tax on agricultural land has been re- 
duced one- . The uses of stamped po and all stamp taxes 

bolished. Fisheries have n made free. urch 
tions have ceased. Lotteries have been abolished. The 
consumo taxes on food, fuel, and drink have been abol- 


Notarial fees have been reduced from $1.88 to $1, from 84. 50 to 
$1, from $11 to $1, from $1 to 50 cents, according to class of docu- 
ments, and other fees have been canceled. The cost of the insu- 
lar police has been reduced about $200,000. 

otwithstanding the large reduction of taxation this year, 
$119,709.30 will be expended in excess of last year for educa’ onal 


purposes. 

"All export duties have been discontinued. The customs tariff 
has been 5 the estimated receipts under the mili- 
tary tariff of 1 being $1,357,841 as against 3,377,900 pesos in 
the 1898-99 budget, which, as I have stated, was made up by the 
insular government after autonomy was promulgated. 

Now, vote of Congress the entire amount of all customs 
duties collected on Porto Rican products brought to the United 
States since American occupation and to be collected hereafter 
under the Dingley law have been refunded to the treasury of 
Porto Rico. This amount to January 1, 1900, was over $2,090,009, 
Surely Congress has at least dealt generously with Porto Rico. 
Besides these changes many others have been made, all in the in- 
terest of the taxpayer and in the line of removal of special Lur- 
dens upon commerce, I call special attention to the preliminar 
report of H. K. Carroll, made in 1898, in December, upon the tariff. 
He says: 

The 8 tariff, like all other Spanish methods of raising money, was 


designed to secure the revenue needed with the least possible disadvanta 
toSpain. It was, of course, natural and proper that Spanish imports should 


be favored and that the productions of other nations should bear the chief 
burden. uenti: rate on goods from the Peninsula averni 
about 10 per cent, while the charges on those from other countries were high, 
in some ces so high as to be practically prohibitive. 

When hibitive duties are levied, it is usually for the pu of exclud- 
ing und ble Prohibitive duties do 


or of protecting home 8 
not, of course, yield revenue; and if revenue is sacrificed, it must be in order 
that some other object deemed more important may be gained. But the 
Porto Rican tariff was so levied as tosuppress, or at least repress, Porto Rican 
industries, and in some instances without benefiting those of the mother 
country. There seems to have been an utter disregard of insular interests. 
If Spanish producers were not affected, the framers of the tariff showed little 
concern as to how high or low the rates were put. 

As between Spanish and Porto Rican producers and manufacturers the 
latter had no chance. Nor were the needs of Porto Rican consum how- 
ever urgent they might appear from the insular point of view, treated as 
worthy of serious attention. gn suey pa articles of food not produced in 
the island had to come in a roundabout way through the hands of the mer- 
chants in Spain or pay enormous duties if imported direct from other coun- 


tries. 
The Porto Ricans thought that some of the many streamsof the island might 
well furnish power to. s to grind wheat from the United States or Canada 


into flour; but the government at Madrid punished these aspirations by 
making the duty on wheat almost as high as that on flour. Flour paid $t per 
sack of 92 kilos (about 200 pounds), and wheat $3.15, and flour d also, for 
municipal 5 a consumption tax of $2.30. There were mills in opsin 
and by importing wheat for them from the United States they could be kept 


pu 
going. The millers of Spain profited; the people of Porto Rico suffered. 


The entire subject of tariff reform is treated exhaustively in this 
report, specific recommendations for the revision of each schedule 
being made by a committee of Ponce merchants. Leite from that 
relating to food stuffs. First, they recommend a gradual abolition 
of apay duties on island products, extending over a ten-year 
peri These are wholly removed now. They advise a reduc- 
tion of duties on wheat flour, unhulled rice, jerked beef, pork and 
lard, olive oil and olives, cheese, and butter. Codfish and salt 
fish may continue to pay the same duties. Wheat and unhulled 
rice should pay half the duty assessed against flour and hulled rice. 


At that time the following Spanish duties were in force: 
Per 100 kil 


of 


Howes 
SRRSSRRS? 


— 15,10 
Now, the duties on these same articles under the American mil- 
itary are: 
Present | Under pro- 
duty. posed fir 
Wheat ee per 100 kilograms.- Freo. Free. 
Wheat d $0.60 $0.00 
fot at te 18 27 
Free. Free. 
N Free, 
1.70 255 
00 09 
2. 50 «37i 
Free. Free. 
-075 
8.00 45 


But it is said that in view of the high Spanish tariff against 
other countries food supplies came from Spain without duty ex- 

t the war tax, This is not true. 
the year 1896 86,369 kilograms of codfish were imported 
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from Spain exempt from import duty, against 12,703,176 kilograms 
from other countries subject to duty. i 

Of cheese, 16,008 kilograms came from Spain exempt, against 
311.872 kilograms subject to duty from other countries, 3 

Who doubts that in all of these food prođucts Spain received 
mon 5 8 ore paid for these things from other countries, with the 

uty a 7 

nx! that time they also recommended a . of 
20 per cent reduction on the respective tariffs of the United States 
and Porto Rico, with a revision of rates every five years. 

In view of all these facts, how remarkable is the suggestion that 
Congress is not dealing generously with Porto Rico when even 
the 15 per cent of existing rates is to be wholly paid into the insu- 
lar treasury. z 

On February 17, 1899, Mr. Carroll reported upon the tariff to 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the large reductions made under 
2 military tariff and quoted from a commercial bulletin as 
follows: 


um 
duties is another of 


and relieve somewhat the losses suffered by the low price of coffee and 
the want of markets for our to 

Through the press of the country and in the progress of this 
debate, it has been repeatedly said that the military governor 
advocated immediate free trade, but, on page 54, General Davis 
Says: 

The island it is su ultimately derive its ci revenue 
from internal Caraion but proma, not be antil a new sc ina taxation 
for the whole island can be 


possible 
und that the customs revenues collected here be left to the island tempora- 
rily as an income for local expenditure. As soon as a new local internal-reve- 
nue tax law can be framed and put into operation the custom-house collec- 
tions will inure tothe General Treasury, but for a few years it will be very 
difficult to balance the budget without this aid. 


The foregoing is from his official report. On March 31 he says 


as follows: 
San Juan, Porro Rico. 


ousand dollars 
VVV garding riati 
= 0 ve received no o ices re an a 
1 understand through the newspapers that an approp: ton wan decided 
upon, and I infer that this appropriation will be spent on government 


expenses. 
* If free trade is adopted I can not see how the necessary funds for the con- 
duction of the affairs of th a 


su 8 

be needed annually. There is only a small revenue 3 stamps, 
liquors, tobacco, and mercantile licenses, and it is impossible to collect es 
because of the conditions.” 


pacity of the people to exercise this great Grivilege, 1 wish also 

capacity of the people to exercise grea wi 

ie cao from this statesmanlike report: y si 
SELF-GOVERNMENT, 


I haye found it to be 3 as I believed. in the discussion of civil 
affairs, past and present, to advert in strong terms to the general unfitness 


cage or those who are 
write was as smallasthat of those who can, I would have 


not able to read an 
ding the immediate endowment of the 


the test pleasure in recommen 
island with full autonomy. 

The census of 1897 showed a population of 899,394, of which 
75,824 were pure-blood negroes and 242,000 mulattoes, or of colored 
317,824. Of the whole population he says on page 17: 

A calculation was made bya local authority to show the number of electors 
on anes 5 veined the sence ä ronan only by 7 845 

r ‘ears o who col read taxpa: ” 
FFF i 


On the 25th day of July, 1899, an election was held in Adjun- 


tas for municipal officers, and the registration was made in con- 
formity to General Orders, No. 112: ~ 


The order imposed the following qualifications for electors: Men over 21 
‘ears old, able to read and write, or who were taxpayers of record, who had 
n actual residents of the island for at least two years and of the munci- 
pality for six months precedin the date of the election. The number who 
Population, achording £6 the census of e A thet in lees Chan b Per 
pop on, accor © Census o: 0 * $ „less 1 
dent could vote conver the conditions stated. 55 
There was much ponie interest in this election, and it is believed that 
about all who were eligible were registered. This incident indicated that in 
the whole island there may be approrimately 45,000 who could vote under the 
conditions of the order above referred to. 
The who can not these conditions, say 75 per cent of the males 
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over 21 years of age, are usually in a state of ahioct porasty and ignorance, 
and are assumed to include one-fifth of the inhabitan 

They are of the class usually called peons. This word in Spanish Ameri 
under old laws. defined a person who owed service to creditor un 
the debt was paid. While those laws are obsolete, the condition of these poor 
people remains much as before. So great is their poverty that they are al- 
ways in debt to the proprietors or merchants. ey live in huts made of 
sticks and poles covered with thatches of palm leaves. A y of a dozen 
may be huddled together in one room, often with only a dirt floor. They 
have little food worthy of the name and only the most scanty clothing, while 
children of less than 7 or 8 years of age are often entirely naked. A few may 
own a machete or a hoe, but more have no W possessions whatever. 
ites food is fruit, and if they are wage-earners, a little rice and codfish in 
addition. 

They are without ambition and see no incentive to labor beyond the least 
that will provide the barest sustenance. 

All over the island they can be seen to-day sitting beside their ruined huts, 
thinking naught of to-morrow, making no effort to repair and restore their 
cabins nor to replant for future food. 

The remarks of Mr. James Anthony Froude,in his work on the English in 
the West Indies, apply with full force to these people: 

“ Morals in the technical sense they have none, but they can not be said 
to sin because they have no knowledge of law, and therefore they can commit 
75 8 of cone They are naked and notashamed. They are married 

ut no 

Tho women prefer the looser tie, that they may be able to lose the man 
if he treats her unkindly, yet they are not licentious. * The system 
is strange, but it answers. There is eyil, but there is not the demor- 
alizing effect of evil. They sin, but they sin only as animals, without sham: 
because there is no sense of doing wrong. They eat the forbidden fruit, but 
it brings with it no knowledge of the difference between good and evil. 
+ * © They are innocently happy in the unconsciousness of the o tions 
of morality. They eat, drink, slee smoke, and do the least in the way 
of work they can. They have no ideas of duty, an ‘ore are not made 
uneasy by neglecting it.” 

Between the negro and the peon there is no visible difference. It is hard 
to believe that the pale, sallow, and often e ted beings are the descend- 
ants of the conquistadores who carried the flag of Spain to nearly all of South 
America and to one-third of North America. 


regular troops, 

the Spanish guardia civil had 
The former government, it is said, was ai 

the civil wero the agents for apprehending violaters 

rders. The 


ful, but it must have been such a peace as exists only wh inha 
CF of rina) ng TERES a 


organized society. 
of law without or 
. the common benefi all 
incomprehensible, and the inculcation of this doctrine has 
hstan the unfavorable conditions much 


progress has 
month to month has been 
the Lied pra it Yo ya 1 to 
toward a grea: proved syste: 
sure and trancullity and that will furnish 
island to prove its capacity and to take its place as one of 
communities of the world. 

The steps. by which this result has been attained are stated in the circular 
— August 15 herewith, and it is unnecessary to enumerate a second 
time. 


in- 


35 cents 


per day; where thousands upon thousands are unable to secure work at 

y,rate; where only 10 or per cent of the inhabitants can read and 
write; where the o ds of public morality are largely ignored; 
where the children are timate; and, finally, where the functions of 
the government have been to discourage, repress, or prevent initiative, 
and the popie have no knowledge of ary duty or obligation but to obey the 
orders o governing Sit would be strange if, under such conditions, 
murder was unknown, and pilfering, stealing, and plundering were uncom- 
mon. 

Let it be su that under conditions such as are recited a government 


which these ignorant people have heard of asone under which freedom is 
the pred ting charac still 1 
leased from restraint, the tendency to lawlessness should greatly increase 


on. 

8 mato 
and exploited 

ayclass in es 7 


The Spanish governing element has disappeared, but their example re- 
mains. ere is no lack of natives of learning and ablility ready to take the 
place of their former masters, step into their vacant shoes, aud take up the 
government laid down. And, ha power, would they not use it as their 
predecessors did? Solong have the le n to this kind of 
control and absolute subordination that the most of them would accept it as 
a matter of course. 

There is no lack on the part of these people of pretension to all the virtues, 
and as beautiful theories of government as were ever propounded by the 
wisest sta are put forth continuously. The cause of the brotherhood 
and the rights of man has as ardent expounders in Porto Rico as could have 
been found in France in 1793 or in Philadelphia in 1776. There are herea few 

ublic-spirited men who * to have ideas of government other 
than self- seeking, but the number is very small. Were the mass of the in- 
habitants educated and of some conception of the duties of citizen-. 
ship and experience in civil government, their immediate endowment with 
rights and privileges equal to those enjoyed by our own citizens would be 
ginaly Soe ed. 
utin view of the profound illiteracy of 85 per centof the le, of their 
total unfitness to exercise the elective franc of the Gorrantion and mal- 
administration that now characterize the affairs of meny municipalities, and 
of the misuse that would almost certainly be made of political power 
those who wonld inevitably securo it, I can not find warrant or justification 
for a recommendation to now vest Porto Rico with the faculties power 
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of self-government—an investiture that I think should be withheld until 
there have been a plain demonstration of their competence to exercise 
italic po ae govern municipalities well, they may have larger duties de- 
vo upon them. 

There are very learned and able men in both 88 and their profession 
of principles and political platforms would receive warm commendation by 
the most t patriot. t I have no knowledge of any country 
Latin Americans, reieased from arbi control, have established well- 
ordered representative institutions within a generation succeeding their 
liberation, and there are to day many unfortunate illustrations of their in- 
capacity to do so in countries which have been independent for szy or 
seventy years. History tells us that usually in ish-American republics 
there is a revolution or civil war at intervals of a few years, except when 
despotic use of power has prevented it, In vain have I ‘ailigently sought for 
8 . n co ence that Porto Rico would be able to make a 

Treco 


I also quote concerning conditions prior to American occupa- 
tion, pages 7 and 8; 


where 


THE FORMER RÉGIME. 


tu ‘ism was transf ed 
formed the basis of public administration. The natu 
E TAEDA Wat te ree nE the country, and this 


were other respects wherein 

to publicinterests. It fostered the creation of a political 

8 h residents of the islands, into whose hands was completel: 
dered the interior administration in return for the service 
times to elect for representatives of Porto Rico in the Spanish Cortes 
ties and senators identified with the politics of icy 
of do ut des converted the island into a flef of a group of foreigners and their 
native allies; and, as was to be expected, the most absolute administrative 
corruption resulted therefrom, especially in the matter of tax assessments, 


m, 
the natural sequel being standing grievances and continual uneasiness. 


As the result of long-continued complaints and as an outgrowth 
of the Cuban war, an autonomous government was granted and 
elections were held for the national and insular parliaments; but 
the few autonomists elected (see page 9) “as a protest against 
the scandalous elections which were asserted to have been con- 
ducted by the secretary of government in combination with the 
alcaldes, resigned their places in the government and decided not 
to attend the insular parliament.” 

Commenting upon political conditions, General Dayis says, on 
page 10: 


whole art of politics consists in 
friends. U 


8 has 
lic interests and to Dn obey those who, havin t them in office, can also 
remove them. Their endeavors are directed chiefly to obtaining high sala- 
ries, and they give little return therefor. Besides, it is necessary to instill 

accus- 


nant influence of persons having only political ambitions to serve. 
This, it seems to me, must be done under superior supervision; for to has- 
tily abandon the tolocal control vunrestrained by superior power would, 


or might, result in the greatest disaster. 
TRADE STATISTICS. 


For 1895, 1896, and 1897 Porto Rico exported— 8 
5 Bastin R rt beree E 
— 2,815,455 


In coffee our market is and has been free, and the markets of 
England, Germany, France, and Italy, which absorbed one-half 
of the whole product, are unchanged. 

Cuba took one-quarter of the coffee and five-eighths of the to- 


nse to Cuban demand and, 


bacco. The duties there are in 
ubtedly be retained or only 


under Cuban independence, will un 


gron up in exchange fora free market for Cuba in the United 
tates. 

Spain took only about one-quarter of each of these products. 
The United States took three-qnarters of the sugar and molasses, 
and practically nothing else, and this came to us under full tariff 
rates, 85 per cent of which are now proposed to be withdrawn, 


and all of the remainder will be paid back to the insular govern- 
ment. Surely this is not ungenerous treatment. Concerning the 
sugar industry the report says: 

At the presen‘ time there is but one new sugar mill being erected, and 
those who are ö capital in this enterprise- Americans - are do- 
ing so because they believe that sugar will soon be admitted free into the 
United States. But for this belief the enterprise would not have been un- 
dertaken. [am not in possession of data giving the number of existing cane 
mills—I presume the number would reach 300—but the ruins of many such 
structures can be seen here and there, abandoned because the owner could 
not afford toimproye his machinery—in otber words, abandoned or idle— 
because the business does not pay. 

The su export of the island has fallen from a total of 170,000 tons in 
1879 to 57,000 tons in 1897. On the basis of the ruling price of sugar that pre- 
vailed here during the years 1895-1899, inclusive, about 2 cents per pound, no 
new will be erected; and as the old ones get beyond economical repair 
they will be abandoned and the cane lands pertai g thereto will be used 
only to pasture cattle. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The entire industrial future of the island depends on agriculture; it has, 
and can have, no other reliance, and this fact. must never be overlooked in 
considering any measures with a view to the development of its wealth. 
There perabundance of labor here; no other West India island ex- 
cept Barbados is so densely pores: But labor is increasing much more 
rapidly than the capacity of the island to employ it, and the natural conse- 


quence is low wages. 

In any country where labor is rewarded by compensation of but abont 20 
or 30 cents per day, the pros: of spaning Seeing a high state of civiliza- 
tion and indusi must not be expected. © Wago rate throughout nearly 


all Spanish- g American territory is not above the figures given. In 
the British, French, Dutch. and Danish West Indies the laborer receives iy 
‘ 


from 16 to 25 cents per day for his services. In Brazil, whence comes over 
per cent of the world’s coffee supply, the cost of labor is but about 10 to 15 
cents per day. If higher rates t now sre eyer paid here, it will only be 
when better prices are obtained for home productions. 

So great is the bounty of nature here that the inhabitants can live—that is, 
exist—without any remuneration. Work not being a necessity, therefore, 
the present incentive to labor is so small tit seems to matter little to the 
average peon whether or not he is employed at all. On the other hand, if 
wages were to be largely increased, there would come hordes of i ts 
from neighboring islands to share the benefit unless this was preven by 
the adoption of restrictive measures. 

Better rates of labor than now prevail can not be expected until there is 
an advance in the price of the principal products. Were the sugar planter 
now confronted with the necessity of paying 50 cents in gold per day for field 
and mill hands—a result which is looked for to follow free trade with the 
United States—nearly all su estates would have to be abandon Last 
year sugar polarizing 06° net the producer just about 24 cents per pound, 
American money. This year the net returns are slightly better, but the dut 
paid on sugar imported into the United States is burdened with a tax of 16S 
cents the pound on polariscope test of 96°. Could this tax be abated the pro- 
ducer would receive this year nearly i cents per pound and wages of 50 cents 
or more could be paid. 

But would such wages be paid? The inference is wholly to the 
contrary, for the report proceeds to show that— 

The small proprietors are disappearing, for the capitalist so arranges his 
business in Porto Rico and rege? i every where else as to force the 1 pro- 
prietors to sell their holdings. The tendency in the sugar business, as in all 


other requiring large aggregations of capital, is to combine or consolidate. 
While the population is steadily 8 the number of small proprietors 
is 3 decreasing, as shown by statistics. 

In producing coffeeand tobacco the necessities or advantages of combina- 
tion are not so urgent; but since sugar can not be produced at a profit with- 
ont large concentrated investments, it is only through combines and trusts 
that the best commercial success will be attained. Should the development 
of the cans industry in Porto Rico approximate that achieved in Mauritius, 
Barbados, and Hawaii, the cane lands will be ultimately owned or practically 
controlled by these huge central“ proprietors. There will be a few thou- 
sand owners, managers, overseers, clerks, etc., and many hundreds of thou- 
sands of m laborers, whose social and, if we mar {urge by numerous 
examples in other countries, industrial conditions © same as now, 
and without h of improvement. 

Nowhere in the world, save in the United States and Hawaii, is sugar now 
extensively produced on a basis of a wage rate for field and mill hands ex- 
30 cents per diem, and in many tropical countries the rate is not 


e snitable to cane cultivation and 


ges 
history deal with these diverse interests of the popa on. 
r side appears 


increase and m n 

Let the 8 increase in wealth, trade will flourish, roads will be 
made, public buil: 2 will rise, harbors will be enlarged, 
ing numbers will be freighted with riches, and the wealth of nations will go 
on augmenting. Such appear to be everywhere the inevitable tendencies of 
modern industrial and commercial development. 

Notwithstanding these gloomy reflections, it is hoped that the inhabitants 
of this beautiful and rich Le go island may have a better lot in store. If 
the ation for Porto = 77825 ee ifan 55 2 5 suis, 
fleges to the sugar grower is co oned upon an obligation on the part o 
the proprietors to ameliorate the condition of their employees, to provide 
near-by schools for children, hospitals for the sick, and asylums for the old 
and i an example may be given that will be unique in the history of 
government of tropical lands. 

It will not apoape gons observation that the value of the coffee crop ox- 
ported is two and two-thirds times as great as that of the pigar, and was 


half 
ing of the doors to this 7 came the 
—.— a large degree to 


er coffee producin: 
Nevertheless, bad e same trade relations existed between this island and 


Cuba that formerly existed, Porto Rico would certainly have enjoyed some 
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ad vant from her favorable and convenient situation for supplying the 
needs of her near neighbor. And this deprivation has seemed the er to 
Porto Rico because both islands were under the American As a result. 
Cuban needs have been met by 3 from Brazil by way of the 
United States, involving a voyage of more than 4,000 miles and two rehan- 
dlings, whereas this island would have sent its coffee direct to Cuba, a voyage 
of but one-fourth or one-fifth as long, and without rehandling, but it was 
and is shut out from its old established market with an import tax of 5.5 
cents (gold) per pound, or over 9 centavos to the pound. 

Although the Porto Rican berry is much more highly esteemed by many 
coffee users than the product of Brazil. it is unknown in the United States, 
and can not now be sold there at a ae which would net the producer more 
than 4 or 5 cents por pound. In 1897 the exportations of coffee hence to the 
United States did not reach 110,000 pounds of the total export of 23,505,000 
ae, Of this last amount Spain consumed . ponnds, a fact 

t points clearly to the great desirability of establishing such trade rela- 


tions with Spain as might permit freer commercial intercourse than now. 
But in any event it is not believed that the output of coffee will be largely 
i ipa It does not seem probable that the high prices of 1896-97 can ba 
maintained. 

New York, Hamburg, and Havre fix the prices, and since Brazil, Central 
and Scuth America, Mexico, and the islands of the Pacific can produce coffee 
in vast quantities and market the same at 5 cents per pound, this island must 
expect to adjustits prices accordingly. Ten onata ron yer pound is about all 
the producer can expect to receive for this product, ess Porto Rican coffee 
should become well known in the United States and so much preferred to other 

ades as to put it on a level with Mocha and so-called Java. If the export 

eeps to the average since 1892, bringing annually to Porto Rico from 10,.00,000 
to 14,000,000 pesos, the island will be fortunate. 


TOBACCO. 

The proat bulk of the tobacco export has been sold in Cuba, from 
which it is naw shut out; but under the proposed bill it will have 
an advantage in the markets of the United States of 85 per cent 
less duties than the Cuban product, and consequently 85 per cent 
better standing than when it came into the United States through 
Cuban ports, 0 


The Late Richard Parks Bland. 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 7, 1900. 
The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
: “ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 
suitable tribute may be paid to the high character and eminent public serv- 
ices of the Hon. RICHARD PARKS BLAND, late a most distin ed member 
of bey House of Representatives of the United States from the State of Mis- 
mri, : 
xe Y Resolved, That asa mark of respect for the memory of the deceased the 
House, at the conclusion of these memorial exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“Re. 2 t the Clerk of the House transmita copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the statesman and inform the Senate of the action 
of this body 

Mr, SULZER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: With all that has been so eloquently and so af- 
fectionately said here to-day regarding the life and character of 
the late RICHARD P. BLAND I concur, and I wou!d not be true to 
myself and to my friendship and admiration for him if I did not 
on this sad occasion place on record my humble tribute to his 
memory. 5 

For years Mr. BLAND has been a prominent national figure and 
his name a household word. He had friends and followers and 
admirers in every hamlet and 3 State in the Union. His un- 
timely death was a sad and terrible shock to us all, and to his 
country an irretrievable loss. When he died, the whole nation 
mourned and sympathized with his bereaved family, and the Re- 
public lost as true and sincere a patriot as ever lived. He wasa 
true man, a friend of the plain people, generous and forgiving, 
sincere and patriotic, honest and truthful, zealous and indefati- 
gable in the cause of right and justice. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury he was a towering pillar of the Republic. The work he did 
is a part of the history of our country, and it is fitting and proper 
that his colleagues in this House should set aside a day to justly 
commemorate his name and fame. As the years come and go he 
will be better understood and more appreciated. Posterity will 
give him a higher place in the Temple of Fame, and future gen- 
erations will pay his memory greater ho e. 

RICHARD PaRKS BLAND was born near Hartford, Ky., on the 
19th day of August, 1835, and died at his home in Lebanon, Mo., 
on the 15th day of June, 1899. He received an academic education. 
He was an unwearied student and an apt scholar. In 1855 he re- 
moved to Missouri and shortly thereafter to California, thence to 
that portion of Utah now Nevada, locating in Virginia City, where 
he practiced law for atime. He was interested in mining opera- 
tions in California and Nevada; was county treasurer of 
County, Utah Territory, from 1860 until the organization of the 
State government of Nevada; returned to Missouri in 1865; located 
at Rolla, Mo., and practiced law with his brother, C. C. Bland, 
until he removed to Lebanon in August, 1869, and continued his 


ractice there; was elected to the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Forty- 
ifth, Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, Fif- 
tieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-second, Fifty-third, Fifty-fifth, and Fifty- 
sixth Congresses. 

The work he did for the toilers of the land and the beneficent 
results he accomplished for struggling humanity during his long 
career as a member of this House must ever be a part of the im- 
perishable history of the country, and the future historian impar- 
tially writing the legislative story of the last twenty-five years of 
the American Congress will place him in the front rank of con- 
structive statesmen. That record is the heritage he left his coun- 
trymen and will be for all time to come the monument of his 
undying fame. It stands for absolute truth, exact justice, eter- 
nal principles, equality before the law, and equal rights for all. 

He was no respecter of persons, no hero worshiper. He believed 
in humanity and trusted the people. He had faith in the great- 
ness and the endurance of the Republic, and battled all his life 
to perpetuate our free institutions and hand them down unim- 

aired to füture generations. He was a plain, simple man who 
oved his fellow-man. He was a believer in the fundamental 
principles that constitute our national existence and he trod the 
path of the patriot fathers. He was a disciple of Thomas Jefferson 
and struggled to keep the Government pure and in the control of 
the people. He turned his back on caste, combated privilege, 
and was the relentless foe of monopoly. He was a unique man in 
many ways. Hisnature was withoutguile; he hated cant, spurned 
pretense, and despised hypocrisy. He was the friend of the Con- 
stitution, and no argument, no sophistry, could persuade him from 
the path of duty, He did his work mere and fearlessly in the 
face of obstacles that would appall a weaker and a more timid 


man. : 

In the great battle for the people’s rights he never wearied, and 
the marshaled hosts of error never conquered him. Year in and 
year out he fought the good fight; he kept the faith. He lived 
truly, he thought truly, and 2o spoko truly. His life was as 

lacid as a summer stream, and e him loved by all who knew 
im. His words uttered here for the defenseless were always 
respectfully listened to by admiring friends and doubting oppe 
nents, and were read and reread by innumerable millions, e 
spoke the truth for the countless who were robbed and oppressed 
for the enrichment and the benefit of the few, and he knew the 
truth would ultimately triumph and that his efforts for the rights 
of the people would sooner or later be crowned with success, 
Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world's great famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A grand and noble creed. 

Such a man was RICHARD PARKS BLAND—a truly great, a truly 
good, a truly honest man in all things. 

The great and immortal truths he uttered were not uttered in 
vain. They have borne and will continue to bear abundant fruit. 
His cause will live, and,in my opinion, the day is not far distant 
when the principles he contended for will be written on the statute 
books of America, an everlasting monument to his wisdom, his 
foresight, and his unerring jndgment. The martyr dies, the 
cause survives. Man goeth to his long home, but his works live 
after him. 

Mr. BLAND was a faithful public servant. He never betrayeda 
friend, a trust, or a principle. He always fought fair and open 
and aboveboard. He never resorted to trickery, to device, or to 
chicanery. He had no tricks of speech. He wasa plain, blunt 
man, who never used words to conceal thoughts. He told the 
truth and told it in the simplest and most direct way. He went 
to the root of the subject. His heart was in all he did, in all he 
said, and he was great and eloquent and impressive because he 
was simple, honest, and sincere, and every word he uttered had 
the 5 ring of truth. He never despaired. He had the rec - 
titude and patience of the rocks, the hope of the stream rushing 
to meet the ocean, the fidelity of the sun. 

He believed in equal opportunity, encouraged worth, applauded 
manly effort, and wanted man to be free and stand erect. Hewas 
a great commoner; he sympathized with those who toil and strug- 
gle; he believed in the love of home, the sanctity of the hearth- 
side, and his great responsiye heart went out to comfort the sad, 
the sorrowing, and the disconsolate. He was the foe of 5 
the enemy of bigotry, the eternal adversary of oppression. e 
was the champion of the masses, the friend of the downtrodden, 
the pioneer and the leader of the reform forces of the Republic 
against the serried ranks of the predatory classes, 

Humanity was his constituency, to do good his political creed. 
He stood for the weak against the strong, for the lowly against 
the powerfnl, for the oppressed against the oppressor, for the 
right against the wrong, for truth against error, for every cause 
that lacked assistance, and, above giana beyond all, he stood, in 
all places and at all times, for the rights of man. When he died 
a great tree in the forests of the people fell and a great light in the 
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Republic went out. We who follow after him, imbued with his 
noble example and inspired by his civic virtues, will heroically 
take up his burden, push forward his cause, and continue his 
fight until the battle is won and the mighty principles he con- 
tended for are forever triumphant. I believe if he were here 
to-day this would be his message, his wish to us, and that he 
would say to all as the poetess of America has so truly said to the 


world: 

Let those who have fafled take courage, 
Though the enemy seemed to have won 

Though his are strong, if he be in the wrong, 
The battle is not yet done. 

For sure as the morning follows 
The darkest hour of the night, 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


O man bowed down with labor, 
O woman young, yet old, 
O heart 5 in the toiler’s breast 
And crushed by the power of gold, 
Keep on with your barge? J battle 
Against triumphant might, 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


Late Representative Sydney P. Epes. 
REMARKS 


HON. R. O. DE GRAFFENREID, 


OF TEXAS. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 24, 1900, 


The House 8 consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That business of the House be now ee that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SYDNEY P. EPES, late 
a member of the House of Representatives from the State of V 

“Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, 
and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public servant, 
the House, at the conclusion of these memorial stand ad- 


oaet, ed, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased ”— 

Mr. DE GRAFFENREDD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Seldom, if ever, in the history of this House has 
it been moved by the death of a member with such profound 
sorrow and grief as that which manifested itself in the hearts of 
all by the demise of the Hon. Sypnry P. Eres, late Representa- 
tive of the Fourth district of Virginia. Sudden and unexpected, 
in the full fiush and vigor of manhood, with a career opening 
before him which gave promise of great and glorious things, the 
spark of life went out, but his memory lives, and will live orever, 
in the hearts of those who knew and loved him. 

Nature had endowed him with fine physique and stamped upon 
his brow and every clear-cut feature strength, grace, and dignity 
of bearing, which would haye marked him as distinguished in any 
assembly of men, 

Born in the grand old State of Virginia, of an honored family, 
cradled in the lap of liberty, reared amid its surpassing scenery 
and picturesque environment, educated in the schools of our Re- 
public, by profession a journalist, always a student, his mind was 
a mag e of knowledge. He was a tleman of the old Vir- 
inia type—brave, noble, generous, affable alike to all with whom 

e came in contact. As particles of iron are drawn to the mag- 
net,” so he drew his fellows to him, and always to cheer by a 
genial and sunny nature. 

As an editor he wielded a facile pen, his style clear and cogent, 
his diction pure, and in the broad sweep of his intellectual vision 
no question of public moment escaped him, and no subject was 
presented to his versatile mind which he did not illumine., 

I knew him to love and re t him, and will ever honor and 
cherish his memory, and I shall ever regard myself fortunate in- 
deed to have been brofght in contact with him. His presence 
carried with if an atmosphere so pure, so enobling, that all who 
came within its sphere were enriched and inspired to nobler man- 
hood, His fellow-countrymen were not slow to detect the ster- 
ling traits of his character, the intellectual force and vigor which 
. fitted him to become a leader among men; hence 

om the quiet walks of like, surrounded by a host of friends and 
neighbors, who vied with each other in doing him homage, he was 
called upon to take upon him one public trust after another in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, which he discharged with such care and 
efficiency that he was finally selected as the standard bearer of his 
party to represent his district in Congress; elected bya fair majority 
tothe Fifty-fifth Congress, his seat was contested and lost to him by 
a party vote on the floor; his constituents, stung by the injustice 

the procedure, rallied to his support with renewed energy and 


unanimously declared him their candidate for the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, and swelled his majority at the polls to such propor- 
tions that his opponent did not dare to again contest. And, 
though his active Congressional life was of brief duration, it was 
marked by a high order of statesmanship, industrious, alert, cour- 
ageous, looking ever to the interests of his constituents, no duty 
was left undone, no service seemed small, no task, however ardu- 
ous, was ever shirked. He held close to his heart the interests 
and general welfare of his State, and every national question was 
carefully weighed in the balance; and, when called upon, as he 
was frequently, for counsel and advice, he was ever ready with 
clear answer and argument, showing conclusively that he had 
fully digested and mastered the subject in question; and it is not 
too much to say had he lived he would have been returned again 
and again by his loyal and faithful people tothe post of honor and 
duty, and each new session of Congress would have found him 
nearer and nearer the goal, and other honors in his State and the 
nation’s gift would have been his, and history would finally have 
placed him among that gal of stars which proud Virginia may 
well boast and which a grateful nation claims for her own. 

_He was comparatively a poor man in worldly possessions, but 
rich in intellectual, moral, and social endowments; his heart was 
centered in his home; his wife, children, and aged parents were 
all in all to him; those who had the privilege of the welcome and 
hospitality of his home saw him at his best in the family circle— 
a dutiful son, a faithful brother, a devoted and loving husband, 
an affectionate father, 

No words of mine can give a just estimate of his life and char- 
acter—a manly man, equable in disposition, matchless in bear- 
ing, the personification of honesty, integrity, and truth. No 
1 tribute can be offered than that around the open grave. 

ousands had gathered there from every section of his district; 
State and nation were there represented; all the pastors of his 
town, men, women, and children from every station in life were 
there; garlands of flowers, chaplets of roses intertwined with 
evergreen exhaling their fragrance, which rose like incense; tears 
that fell from sad eyes, sighs from broken hearts in attestation of 
tender affection and devoted love, which speak more eloquently 
of his worth than tongue, or pen, or brush. 

Tell me not that SYDNEY P. Epes is dead; he lives in the hearts 
of those who knew and loved him; he lives in the deeds of mind 
and muscle; he livesin the thoughts conceived and uttered; he 
will live again in lives — 1 by his undying example, yea, he 
lives in the realms beyond the sunset glory of death, or rather 
what we call death, for death is not an extinction of being, it is 
but an epoch, an event in the prana eternal march of existence. 
“ For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” His body sleeps in the bosom of 
mother earth, but his soul sweeps on in unbroken continuity to 
larger, grander life and usefulness. 

And thou, who o’er hey! ig a low bier 
Bi e 
vin give him to thy . — canine 

Of him not eulogy, but truth, may say: 


Earth never pillowed u her bosom a truer son, nor heaven opened wide 
her portals to — — a pes — spirit. 


Government for the Territory of Hawaii. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. ROBINSON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 6, 1900, 

On the bill (S. 222) to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under the privileges accorded by the action of 
the House during the consideration of the Hawaiian bill, I em- 
brace the opportunit; 1 g to Congress and to the country 
an address by Hon. iam J. Bryan, which speaks sentiments 
p when they were uttered in Washington a year ago and 

ighly appropriate at this very hour: 
tf speech delivered at Washington Day banquet given by the 
Eara ta Democratic ‘Ampociation at 7 5 . 22 1800, 
by William J. Bryan.] 
AMERICA’S MISSION. 5 

When the advocates of im alism find it impossible to reconcile a 
colonial policy with the princi of our Government or with the canons of 
morality; when they are unable to defend it upon the ground of religious 
duty or pecuniary profit, they fall back in helpless despair upon the asser- 
tion that it is destiny. “Suppose it does violate the Constitution,” they say; 
“suppose it does break all the Commandments; suppose it does entail upon 
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the nation an incalculable expenditure of blood and money; it is destiny and 
we must submit.“ 

The poopie have not voted for imperialism; no national convention has 
declared for it; no 1 has passed upon it. To whom, then, has the 
future been revealed? hence this voice of authority? We can all proph- 
esy, but our prophecies are merely guesses, colored by our hopes and our 
surroundings. Man’s opinion of what is to be is half wish and half environ- 
3 e paints destiny witha dollar mark before it; militarisin equips 

with a sword. 

He isthe best het who, recognizing the omnipotence of truth, com- 
prehonds most 8 the t forces which are wane out the progress 
not of one Perey, not of one nation, but of the human race. 

replete with predictions which once wore the hue of destiny, 
failed of fu ent because those who uttered them saw too 


but destiny was not revealed until the hand wrote upon the wall those awe- 
iring Wo pharsin.™ When Abderrahman 

swept north 

triumphant 

Charles Martel th 

E from the sword of Mohammedanism. 


m and 
es taxed 
foreign-made la 
but destin: rn le 
the work begun at Independence Hall and ushered into 
ment deriving its just powers from the consent of the governed. 

We have reached another crisis. The ancient doctrine of imperialism, 
banished from our land more than a century ago, has recrossed the Atlantic 
m American soil. 
ory asa war for libert: 
strengthened ora! 

a he neous ompire—thas questions must be an- 
American é. 


When speak, and not until then, will 
destiny be revealed. z: 


is not a matter of chance; it is a matter of choice. Itisnota thing 
to be wai for; itisa 5 8 Aes be achieved. 
No one can see the end m the 


beginning, but everyone can make his 
course an honorable one from beginning to end by adherin 


to the right 
under all circumstances, Whether a man steals much or little may Sacer 
upon his opportunities, but whether he steals at all depends upon his own 


So with our nation. If we embark upon a career of conquest no one can 
tell how many islands we may be able to seize or how many races we may be 
able to subjugate; neither can any one estimate the cost, ediate and re- 
mote, to the nation’s purse and to the nation’s character; but whether we 
shall enter upon such à career is a question which the people have a right to 
decide for themselves. 8 

Une: events may retard or advance the nation’s growth, but the 
nation’s purpose determines its destiny. 

What is the nation's pare? 

The main of the founders of our Government was to secure for 
themselves and for ty the blessings of liberty, and that purpose has 
been faithfully followed up to this time. Our statesmen have opposed each 
other upon economic questions, but they have agreed in defending self-gov- 
ernment as the controlling national idea. They have quarreled among them- 
selves over tariff and finance, but they have been united in their opposition 
to an entangling alliance with any European power. 

Under this ee our nation has grown in numbers and in strength. 
Under this icy its beneficent influence has encircled the globe. Under 
this policy e tarpa ers have been the burden and the menace of a 
largë military establishment and the young men have been igueht the arts 
of peace rather than the science of war. On each 5 ‘ourth of Jul 
our people have met to celebrate the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; their hearts have renewed their vows to free institutions and their 
voices have praised the forefathers whose wisdom and 5 patriot 
ism made it possible for each succeeding generation to repeat words— 


“My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet — 5 Liberty, 
Of thee Ising.” 
This sentiment was well-nigh universal until a year It was to this 
sentiment that the Cuban insurgents appealed; it was sentiment that 


for 
of 


em. 

Benedict Arnold and Ethen Allen served a tart in the continental army. 
and both were offered British gold. Arnold yielded to the temptation an 
made his name a synonym for treason; Allen resisted and lives in the affec- 
tions of his countrymen. * 

Our nation is tempted todepart from its “standard of morality ” and adopt 
u policy of “criminal agression.” But, will it yield? 

if I mistake not the sentiment of the American people, they will spurn the 
bribe of im and, by resisting temptation, win such a victory as has 
not been won since the battle of Yorktown. Let it be written of the United 


ling ree; a Republic that, in the p of the war, helped 
distant races whose wrongs were notin contemplation when hostili Zan; 
a Republic that, when 


ice of greed, and to 
the welcome words, “Stand up; be free. on 
history's page, and the silent example of this Republic, true to its principles 
in the hour of trial, will do more to extend the area of self-government and 


t this the 


Rd ay ape than gould be done by all the wars of conquest that we could 
a generation. 
Witne forcible annexation of the Philippine Islands is not necessary to make 


the United States a world power. For over ten decades our nation has been 
a world power. During its brief existence it has exerted upon the human 
race an influence more potent for good than all the other nations of the earth 
combined, and it has exerted that influence without the use of sword or Gat- 


wing gun. 
exico and the Republics of Central and South America testify to the 
benign influence of our institutions while Europe and oe pk evidence of the 
working of the leaven of self-government. In the gro of democracy we 
observe the triumphant of an idea—an idea that would bo weighted 
down rather than aided by the armor and weapons proffered b. — ism. 
Much has been said of late about Anglo-Saxon civilization. Par it from 
to the world by the sturdy race 
The union of the Angle and the Saxon formed a 
but the process of race evolution was not completed 
when the Angle and the Saxon met. A still later t; has appeared, which 
is superior to any which has existed heretofore; an 
come a higher civilization than any which has Bia nage it. Great has been 
the Greek, the Latin, the Slav, the Celt, the ton, and the Anglo-Saxon, 
nae 3 Lorie any of these is the American, in whom are blended the vir- 

nes o m all. 


pate, directly or through representatives chosen by himself, in all the affairs 
of government—these give to the American citizen an opportunity and an 
8 = i he be found noware else, os the Auk j 
tanding upon the yan ground already gained, the erican e 
Ə to a grander desting than has 8 any other Nee 
Anglo-Saxon civilization has taught the individual to protect his own 
rights; American civilization will teach him to respect the rights of others. 
rene bala ea civilization has een the individual to take care of himself; 
American civilization, proclaiming t uality of all before the law, will teach 
him that his own highest requires eg observance of the commandment: 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as th 
vilteation has, ‘orce of arm, applied the art of govern- 
erican civilisation 


me to detract from the ice rendered 
whose language w 


e 
new and valuable t 


Anglo-Saxon ci 
ment to other races for the benefit of Anglo-Saxons; Am 
will, by the influence of example, excite in other races a desire for self- 
government and a determination to secure it. 

An on civilization has carried its flag to avery clime and defended it 
with forts and garrisons; American civilization imprint its fag upon 
the hearts of all who oy for freedom. 

To American civilization, all hail! 

“Time's noblest offspring is the last!“ 


The Insincerity and Dishonesty of Imperialism, 


I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to private affairs that 
"honesty is always the best policy.” - George Washington. 


Hann . Filipinos, Unless you submit to our rule 
we shall shoot you to death; and to the Porto Ricans, If you do submit we shall 
tax ponte death 

SPEECH 
or 
HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 
_ OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 27, 1900. 


The House Lapa So Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.8582) making appropriation for the 
sapport of the Regular and Volunteer Army for the fiscal year ending June 


Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are discussing a bill appropriating $112,- 
000,000. The estimate of the War Department was $128,000.000, 
and we have scaled this bill $16,000,000 in the committee. Last 
year an appropriation bill was brought to this House from the 
Military Committee for $80,000,000, and before we had finished 
the year’s work it was necessary, as you remember, to bring ina 
png deficiency bill for $37,000,000, making in the aggregate $117,- ` 


000. 

To-day we start with 8112, 000,000, having cut it down $16,000,- 
000; and if the present policy of imperialism, extravagance, and 
Presidential commissions is to continue, I am willing to go on 
record predicting that by thé time we get through with next win- 
ter's session we shall bring in at least $28,000,000 more of defi- 
ciency instead of the last one of $37,000,000. In round figures, we 
shall tax the people of the United States in the neighborhood of 
$140,000,000 for the next year's Army expenditure, Two years 
ago we were going down into the pockets of the masses for about 
$23,000,000 to $25,000,000 for the Army. 

To-day, ‘‘according to our code of morals,” we are asking the 
people of the United States for five times as large an appropria- 
tion to carry on our work of ‘‘criminal aggression.” Is this “our 
plain duty?” Are we not already on the career of imperialism 
and militarism? Is our taxation of the Porto Ricans 1 0 rep- 
resentation anything less than the criminal aggression of George 
the Third? How shall we maintain this system of taxation with- 
out representation, this violation of the laws of decency and hu- 
manity, without imperialism and militarism? This appropriation 
of $112,000,000 is not for the present. Thisisfornext year. From 
the ist day of July, 1900, to the ist day of July, 1901, we shall be 

ted to deliver out of the Treasury for the military establish- 
ment alone one-fifth, at least, of the entire gross expenditures of 
the Government. 
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What else can this be except militarism? It is time that we 


stop and consider whither we are Shh It was once asked of 
James Russell Lowell, by Guizot, the French historian, ‘‘How 
long may the Republic of the United States reasonably be expected 
to endure?” And Mr. Lowell replied, “So long as the ideas of its 
founders continue dominant.” 

Are these the ideas of the founders? Are these the figures of 
the founders? Study the summaries of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of our Government from the beginning of the Republic 
down to the beginning of the empire and yon will find that we 
are now assessing upon the people of the United States for the 
purposes of the National Government, in round figures, $10 per 
capita for every man, woman, and child in the Union, while iu 
the days of Thomas Jefferson this Government carried on its 
business, maintained its defenses against foreigners, reduced its 
national debt, and all this with an assessment of $1.50 per capita, 
or rather a taxation only one-seventh as large as we propose to 
put upon the people to-day. What a contrast between the days 
of the beginning of the Republic and the beginning of the em- 


ire! 

d Militarism in the United States means more than the extrava- 
gance of thisappropriation. It means permanently saddling upon 
this 8 an army of 100,000 men. When we came to Wash- 
ington at the opening of this session it was confidently e ted 
by the majority side of this House, and fully believed by the 
minority side, that an Army bill would be brought in providing 
for a permanent military establishment of 100,000 men. 

Knowing, however, that weare about to go into a Presidential 
election, it was evidently assumed that it was not advisable to 
bring such a measure in at this term, and I venture the prediction 
that no such bill will now be brought forward until after the 
November elections. But theappropriation is being made on that 
scale, and the purpose is quite manifest to continue such a mili- 
tary establishment as must be contemplated in the appropriation 
of $112,000,000. 3 

It does not become us to waste our time differentiating about a 
million or half a million at one place or another in this bill. The 

at, persistent, and apparently irresistible tendency of the whole 
panied ic toward imperialism ought to be the question and con- 
cern of every philanthropic and philosophic mind in the American 
Congress. What willit lead to? Who will profit by this expendi- 
ture of $112,000,000? Let us review the history of the past two 
ears. In March, 1898, it was common on this floor to have thrown 
Dek to us the statement that this Government was for “peace 
at any price.” To-day with this appropriation it is apparent that 
the Government is now for!“ war at any sacrifice.” 

We have in two years changed our policy absolutely. Two 
years ago we declared to the world that our purpose in going to 
the relief of Cuba was not conquest, that it was not the acqnisi- 
tion of territory. In the resolutions that were passed the night 
we stayed in session here until 3 o’clock in the morning we de- 
clared to the world that the people of Cuba ‘‘are and of right 
ought to be free.” A 

That was our declaration and promise to all humanity. That 
was the promise to the Philippine Islanders; that was the promise 
to the people of Porto Rico; that was the promise to the people 
of Cuba, and to every human being upon the face of the earth. 
That was when we were still fighting for the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. We were still copying the language 
of Thomas Jefferson; we were still within the spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; we were still permeated and ani- 
mated by the principles of the Monroe doctrine. . 

Two years have gone by, and now what do we see? Servile, 
cringing, humble followers, imitating the European monarchies. 
Such seems to be the order of the day. How sadly we have de- 
generated, and how rapidly we have-fallen, The Monroe doctrine, 
what has become of it? If this miy policy is to be perpetuated, 
the Monroe doctrine is absolutely blotted out. Up to the last 
three months we believed that the Monroe doctrine was 

A PART OF THE UNWRITTEN CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

From 1823 down to this hour it had stood substantially unchal- 
lenged by any American patriot or any American statesman. 
Under that Monroe doctrine and its benign influence 17 republics 
have been established south of the Rio Grande River. Under that 
Monroe doctrine there isnot a monarchy left south of our southern 
line. Under that Monroe doctrine 47,000,000 people now live and 
govern themselyes, all of them permeated more or less with the 
same Spanish ideas and Spanish thought and Spanish blood that 

rmeates the Philippine Islanders. the Cubans, and the Porto 

icans. Yet these seventeen republics to-day flourish. 

Now and then it may be they have some little insurrection or 
rebellion; but those are soon quieted, and the governments go on, 
Those people are working out theirown salvation. Untilrecently 
no man in Ainerica has been dishonorable enough to repudiate 
the Monroe doctrine or repudiate the products of the Monroe doc- 
trine on the American continent. We said to the world, “You on 


the other side of the sea believe in the divine right of kings; w 
believe in vox populi, vox Dei.” p 


We belieye that God speaks through the masses and not through 
the princes or the plutocrats of the earth. Wesaid to the mon- 
archs of Europe: Stay on the other side of the sea and work out 
your theory and policy of government under the proposition of 
the divine right of kings; but we shall insist on reserving the 
American continents for the experiment of government by the 

ple, of the people, for the people.” That was, in substance, the 
anguage and the challenge of Jefferson, Monroe, Franklin, and 
Washington, and all the other patriots and philosophers from the 
early days of our Republic; reenforced, ratified, and confirmed by 
Abraham Lincoln, and never abandoned or questioned until the 
beef trust and the Standard Oil bank took possession of the Goy- 
ernment at Washington. Our ancestors said the American con- 
tinent shall be reserved for the experiment of government by the 
people, and it was Lincoln's fondest hope “that government by 
the peop’e should not perish from the face of the earth.” 

If we mean to follow the teachings of the fathers; if we mean 
to adhere to the principles of the fathers; if we have any respect 
left for the Monroe doctrine; if we are in earnest in going around 
to the other side of the earth with our theories of government 
and planting the Stars and Stripes in the Philippine Islands and 
in Porto Rico, then it becomes us to say at least a word or two of 
sympathy in behalf of all republics on the face of the earth wher- 
Kar mer “inh! be, whether in Europe or Asia or South Africa. 

plause. 

You can no longer limit the Monroe doctrine. The man who 
says that the Monroe doctrine is to be limited to the South Ameri- 
can continent, at the same time that he prates and boasts about 
our duty and our destiny to carry the Stars and Stripes into the 
Orient, is a coward unless he has manhood enough within him to 
express sympathy and hope for all those who are struggling for 
the right of self-government. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I hear it said on the majority side of this House that the Philip- 
pine Islanders are expecting their sympathy and their supportfrom 
the Democrats in this House. I might say, in answer, that Mr. 
Taylor, of the Boston Globe, has just been in the Sulu Islands, 
and he reports that 
THE SULTAN OF SULU EXPRESSES HIS DESIRE AND HOPE THAT WILLIAM 

MKINLEY WILL BE REELECTED. 

I take it from what I know of the Boston newspapers and what 
I have been told of Mr. Taylor that the statement is as reliable as 
any statement in any of the most worthy newspapers can be. 

So much for what they are looking for in the Philippine Islands. 
Senator Hoar has been good enough to say that the decline of the 
American Republic will begin with McKinley’s reign. Thereare 
men, like John Sherman, who have been honest enough to say that 
this war in the Philippine Islands is an uncalled-for war. Thatisa 
pretty severe arraignment. Notmany Democrats have said more. 

But Mr. Sherman went further than that in his speech to the 
old soldiers at Mansfield last August, and in addition to the words 
“ uncalled for ” he added the word ‘‘ unnecessary.” Not stopping 
with the statement that it is an unnecessary war, John Sherman 
added another adjective and said that it is an unjust“ war. 
This Nestor of the Republican party, this man who has studied 
statecraft from his boyhood until his old age, says that you are 
carrying on an “unnecessary,” ‘‘ uncalled-for,” and an “unjust” 


war. 

But John Sherman, speaking as a philosopher in statecraft, is 
not the only man who finds it an unnecessary, uncalled-for, and 
unjust war.” Recently we were invited to attend the funeral of 
one of the heroes of the Philippine war, General Lawton, and in 
this connection I wish to read an extract from an interview given 
out by General Lawton, so that all may know what he thought 
of this Philippine war. The interview appeared originally in the 
Congregationalist, of Boston, Mass., and was reproduced in the 
Anti-Imperialist, as follows: 


GENERAL LAWTON'S PROTEST—“ WE WANT TO STOP THIS ACCURSED WAR 
THE FILIPTNOS INDOMITABLE—ALL THEY WANT IS JUSTICE—IT IS TIME 
FOR DIPLOMACY AND MUTUAL UNDERSTANDINGS. 


tionalist, Boston, Rev. Peter Mac- 
Queen, who has been in the Philippines for the past year in service with the 
snn quotes Maj. Gen. Henry W. Lawton as oe a 

“The Filipinos are a very fine set of soldiers. They are far better than 
the Indians. Tho latter never fight unless they have the absolute ad sentga 
The Tagals are what I would call a civilized race. They are good mechanics, 
imitative; they manufacture everything. They bnve arsenals and cartrid 
factories and powder mills. They can manufacture everything they need, 
There is a rude arm they are getting the knack of making. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, the few facilities they have, the many drawbacks, 
they are a very ingenious and artistic race. And taking into acconnt the 
disadvantages they have to fight against in arms, equipment, and — 
discipline, without artillery, short of ammunition, powder inferior, shel 
reloaded until they are defective, inferior in every particular of equipment 
and supplies, they are the bravest men I have ever seen. 

“The Filipinos are not military by nature. They are rather domestic in 
tastes and habits, loving and industrious. Nine-tenthsof the people of 
the islands will strongly favor peace, even at the expense of some of their 
theories, wishes, and hopes. I believe that with a liberal government, such 
as the United States can and will establish, they will be a peaceable, thrifty, 
happy people. I believe that it was a great misfortune that we were not able 


In the current number of the Congre 


to give them a chance to sample our government before hostilities opened. 

The only thing we have to fear is from ambitious youths, who want to obtain 

3 financial reasons, that they may practice what the Spanish have 
ug! em. 
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“Among the Filipinos there are many cultured poopie papo gmc dnc i 
th class, 


ay th 
in America. As for their treachery, 


cans brought their cannon to within 35 yards q i : 
have the right to be heard; All they want is a little justice. I established a 
civil government at Belinag, with the government entirely in the hands of 
the natives. It worked to perfection, All these people need for self-govern- 
ment is the protection of our troops till affairs have quieted, and then they 
will. I have no doubt, advance as rapin as the Japanese, perhaps more rap- 
idly. Iam very well impressed with the Filipinos.” 


This interview was given to the public through the Congrega- 
tionalist, of Boston, Mass.. and repeated Soe many papers as 
the judgment of General Lawton. Immediately certain Admin- 
istration papers stated that this was not a true interview and that 
it was a falsified statement. To get at the truth of the matter a 
few weeks ago I wrote Rev. W the following letter: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, 9th February, 1900. 


Rey. PETER MACQUEEN, 
Care of the Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 


My DEAR Sin: Some time ago my attention was called to an article in the 
AntiImperialist, crediting you with a Goce from General Lawton. I 
am told that General Lawton himself denied your statement, but in these 
days when falsehood, blasphemy, and sacrilege are resorted to to bolster up 
imperialism I am not preps to believe that you were misquoted until i 
hayvo something from you direct. 

I shall greatly appreciate it if you will kindly tell me over $ bate own sig- 
nature, and permit me to make use of your statement. Iam ussing the 
Philippine question before the public, and shall within a short time have oc- 
casion to discuss the question on the floor of the House, and I want to know 
Iam right, before I go ahead, in every statement I make. 

Hoping you will give me at your earliest convenience a statement as to 
thess alleged denials of Lawton's, because naturally you have considered 
them and weighed them and know the source of the denial and the purpose 
of the denial, I remain, Yours, faithfully, 

JOHN J. LENTZ. 


In answer to this inquiry came a prompt and positive reply, in 
such plain terms that he who runs may read, and I send the letter 
to the Clerk and ask him to read to the American Congress and 
the American people what Rev. MacQueen says of the Lawton 
interview. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Peter MacQueen, or 
Day Street — par Church.} 
WEST SOMERVILLE, MASS., February 11, 1900. 
Mr. Jony J. Lentz, M. O., 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Stn: In reply to your favor of the 9th instant, addressed to Mr. 
MacQueen. Mr. MacQueen directs me to say that the interview which he 
had with General Lawton, as published in the Congregationalist of some 
months ago, is absolutely authentic, 

He wrote the article from notes taken at the time of the interview, and 
General Lawton was quoted verbatim, with the exception of the word 
8 which Mr. MacQueen, in writing for a religious paper, changed 
lam, sir, your obedient servant. 

HERMAN TRUE VAN DUSEN, 
E Secretary to Mr. MacQueen. 

Now, gentlemen, the only change made by Rey. MacQueen was 
to soften down one word. He says in his own letter that he wrote 
this interview from his notes as he took them down in the con- 
versation with General Lawton. Now, reading General Law- 
ton’s statement as to the conditions in the Philippine Islands by 
restoring the word “damnable” and eliminating the word ‘‘ac- 
cursed,” we find his judgment of the President's war summed up 
in these words: What we want is to stop this damnable war, 
It is time for diplomacy, time for mutual understandings,” 

Such is the sacred decree of the patriot and hero of t wars, 
whose death camein a war which John Sherman says is uncalled- 
for, unnecessary, and unjust. And hence it follows that had our 
imperial Administration accepted General Lawton's advice as to 
diplomacy and mutual understandings, General Lawton’s widow 
and children and thousands of others would not now be sorrow- 
ing and weeping because their loved ones will never return, Gen- 
eral Lawton never withdrew a line or a word of the MacQueen 
interview, although he was serving as a loyal soldier under an 
Administration which was giving orders for a censored press 
and doing other acts of tyranny in keeping with those who are 
carried away with the vainglory of conquest and empire. 

It has been demonstrated to every reading American citizen 
that these Philippine Islanders were our friends during the war 
with Spain. There was no hostility on their part. They sup 
that the great American Republic meant what it said when it 
said that the Cubans “‘are and of right ought to be free.” They 
knew that Admiral Dewey had testified in his report that the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands were superior to the people in Cuba 
and that he had said, “Iam familiar with both races.” Iftheyare 
superior to the people in Cuba, then they are entitled to the same 
freedom; and even if they are not superior, they had helped us 
and we had helped them defeat the Spaniards, and honors were 


even. No charter for the American Republic has yet been written 
declaring that it is our mission to go out upon the face of the 
earth with battle-ax and spear to make other men ourequals. We 
have declared that all men are born equal.” 

It is common among the Administration supporters and cuckoos 
to say, ‘‘God has not been preparing the English-speaking people 
for a thousand years for nothing. He has made us master organ- 
izers of the world to establish system where chaos reigns. He has 
made us trustees of the world's progress, guardians of itsrighteous 
peace.” Rome, in all her greed and gluttony, could have said the 
same! The Saracen, with his sword and fire, promulgated the 
same buncombe, and the Spaniards for three hundred years, with 
arrogance and vainglorious 83 never claimed any other 
mission than that of benevolent assimilation.” 

But let us come down to the earth among plain, honest men, 
men whose highest ability was their integrity and sincerity, men 
whose loftiest ideal was to promote liberty through self-govern- 
ment, and who never dreamed of a republic whose sole purpose 
was to promote the profits of plutocracy and trusts. Let us study 
the language of the men whose 

FIDELITY TO THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
is 5 by their prayers at Valley Forge and the sacrificial 
offerings of their heart's blood at Bunker Hill and Yorktown. 
Let us search their Declaration of Independence, their Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the Monroe doctrine, all three of 
which are democratic instruments. 

The Declaration of Independence does not say ‘‘ we are created 
for the purpose of making others our equals,” but it does say all 
men are created equal.” The Declaration of Independence does 
not say some men are to be the trustees of the unalienable rights 
of others.” The Declaration of a a ser does not say “we 
are to pursue the life, liberty, and happiness of others.” The 
Declaration of Independence does not say ‘‘ governments are in- 
stituted among men in order that a part of them may secure their 
governmental powers from the consent of the others.” 

Thomas Jefferson, John Hancock, John Adams, and Benjamin 
Franklin never subscribed to the proposition that it is your busi- 
ness or my business to decide what is the form of government for 
another people with entirely different history and environments. 
Many of you are older than I am, and may think you have aright 
to resent all I have said, but I must insist that it is not so many 
years since I learned my lessons of American patriotism from the 
great charters of human rights, and therefore it is possible that I 
have not had so long a time to forget so much as you seem to have 
forgotten, and believing, as I do, that there is no such thing as total 
depravity, I am still hopeful of redeeming you at the eleventh 


our. 

I believe that the doctrine of imperialism, as promulgated and 
promoted by Hanna, McKinley & Co., is the beginning of dry 
rot; that it means eventually the prostitution of every American 
sentiment and principle to the purposes of greed, and that to 
tolerate this thing which is now bein rpetrated on the other 
side of the earth under the American flag is merely playing with 
fire which is very much in danger of becoming a co ration. 
Witness the inconsistency and insincerity of this new doctrine 
of imperialism as administered by Hanna, McKinley & Co., who 
say to the Filipinos, “Unless you submit to our rule we shall 
shoot you to death,” and to the Porto Ricans, If you do submit 
we shall tax you to death.” And while mentioning the subject 
of Porto Rico, let me ask the Republicans of this House and the 
President to tell us why you changed from Our plain duty” to 
“Taxation without representation;” and while answering why 
you changed, please tell us when you changed and where you 
were at the time and who was present. 

But, my friends, when will you know how to govern the Philip- 
pine Islands? Why, this Congress does not know enough to gov- 
ern the city of Washington as it ought to be governed, [Laugh- 
ter.] Govern a country 10,000 miles from home! Most of you 
who come from cities know that your own neighbors, yourself 
included, do not know enough to govern the city you live in as it 
ought to be governed, 

Many of you who are here do not know enough to govern your 
own boys as they ought to be governed, much less minding the 
business of people on the other side of the earth. [Laughter.] 
The trouble is that since the 1st of December we have run alon 
through December, January, February, and March—four ful 
months—and almost that entire time has been taken up without 
legislating for or even considering the interests of our 80,000,000 
of people. We shall haye more than enough to do if we do our 
duty at home, and I insist upon it that he who neglects his own 
family is worse than a heathen. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. You have good Scripture authority for 


that. 

Mr. LENTZ. Yes; there is Scripture for that and there is 
Scripture that teaches nations, as well as individuals, that we 
shall not bear false witness, and that we shall not steal; but we 
are doing both in the Philippines and in Porto Rico, although 
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in Porto Rico we are only to steal at the rate of 15 
speaking of false witnesses reminds me that thé 

is deceiving the President or the President the people, but I am 
here to defend the President. The President has been imposed 
upon. He has been deceived. There are a number of men over 


cent. And 
ar De ent 


in the War Department who must have been falsifying the re- 
ports to the President. Listen to what the President has said 
under his constitutional duty to the American ple in his mes- 
mee sent to this Congress at the beginning of this session. 

read from page 41: 

The noble self-sacrifice with which our soldiers and sailors whose terms of 
service had expired refused to avail themselves of their right toreturn home 
as long A ey: were needed at the front forms one of the htest pages in 
our anna 

Youknow that youlearned through thepress associations that we 
offered these men $500 travel pay as a bounty if they would reenlist 
and remain to assist in the war against our friends and allies in 
the Philippine Islands. On the 19th of April, 1899, a tel m 
came from General Otis to the War Department of which the 
President must haye been e or he would not have put that 
statement in his message. that tel m, of the 19th of April, 
1899, General Otis said, Volunteers not reenlist; volunteers 
will render willing service until return transports available.” 

In other words, the Department had the information before it 
that the volunteers were not willing—that they had absolutely re- 
fused to remain there after their term of service had expired. Yet 
the President says that they were willing to remain, and that they 
refused to avail themselves of their right to return home, Otis 
said they were only willing to wait until the boats got there: but 
„They will render willing service until the transports are avail- 
able.” Who would not have waited until the boats got there? 
It has been two thousand years since it was fashionable for men 
to walk u water. [Laughter.] You and I would have waited 
until the boats came to bring us home, 

IT 18 NOT EASY TO SWIM 7,000 MILES 
from Manila to San Francisco, Of course the men would wait 
until the boats were available. 

But that is not the only evidence. Im , writing tothe War 
Department last September, asked that Peter Francesco, of Com- 

y D, Seventeenth Regulars, be discharged—a mere poor, hum- 
Bie rivate, whose mother needed him at home—and received from 
the War Department this answer: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, September I, 1899. 
Hon. Joun J. Lentz, M. O., Columbus, Ohio: 
The best interests of the military service will not make it possible to com- 
ly with your request to discharge Private Peter Francesco, Com D, 


ge „ pan 
venteenth Infantry. The Department is flooded with requests of % 
character, and all are treated 5 


W. A. SIMPSON, 
. Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Here it appears that those who were still in the service were 
“flooding” the Department with appeals that they might return 
home instead of rendering willing service long eir terms 
had expired. 

A little later on, in October, I applied for the release of Joseph J. 
Otto, Company K, Fourth United States Infantry, and received a 
letter, dated on the 6th of October, 1899, the original of which is 
here in my hand and open for inspection by anyone, The letter 


is as follows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 


Washington, October 6, 1899. 
Hon. JOHN J. LENTZ, Columbus, Ohio. 


Sin: Referring to 2 — request for discharge from military service of 
Cook Joseph J. Otto, Company K, Fourth United States Infantry, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War 5 cts me toinform you that the best interest of 
the military service will not make it possible 82 with your request 
for the reasons given in this case. The nt is Hooded with applica- 
tions 5 this re and all are treated e. THOMAS WARD 
per =¢ Assistant Adjutant-General. 
On the 22d of January I received another reply to a request for 
the discharge of a young man whose record shows that he had 
been lying bedridden for four months, reduced in weight from 
195 pounds to 125 pounds, and after having been in this condition 
for four months is still unable to get a physician’s certificate of 
discharge. I propose to read a part of the answer to my applica- 
tion for the discharge of this poor invalid—and the only wonder 
is that he could live at all at that weight after falling from the 
weight I have mentioned. In fact, I wonder whether he is livin 
now or whether this infernal war has not only murdered Gener: 
Lawton, but also my friend, who is a college graduate and one of 
the best young men in central Ohio. I read that part of the letter 
showing that very few seem willing to remain in the Philippines, 
which is as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. G, January £2, 1900. 
Hon. Jonx J. LENTZ, House of Representatives. 
DEAR SIR: Referring Lyd pos inquiry, I would state that some time since 
the number of enlisted men of the Arm: 


8 as to seriously interfere with the 


y grown so 
e and effectiveness of 
Many Senators and plained that numerous 


tions were made to them, and the officers of the Army complained 

were dissatisfied and unsettled because of the prevailing idea 

discharges by obtaining the intervention of their 

friends—members of 9 and others. The applications by gentlemen 

who were entitled to ration mounted up into the thousands, and it 

became penai to adhere firmly tothe rule and grant no discharges by 
way Ca 5 ani ratte have so granted for the past three months. 
mens 2 G. D. MEIKLEJOHN. 

Assistant Secretary of War. 

Does this look as if our boys are rendering willing service long 
after their terms have expired, when the Department is ‘‘ flooded” 
with petitions and prayers that they may be brought home from 
this “unnecessary and unjust” war against a people who could be 
reduced to quietude and Doade by mutual understandings, accord- 
ing to General Lawton, if a littlo diplomacy were exercised in- 
stead of saying that “we are in it and we can not stop; we admit 
Suaa ae are wrong, but we must go on in the wrong to the grim 
end, 

Now I read from a clipping found in the Washington Star of 
the 24th of February, a month later than this letter of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, as to these men who are rendering willing 
service long after their terms had expired. It shows again how 
the officers of the Administration are fooling the President. 

5 Mr, LACEY, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
on 

Mr. LENTZ. I can not yield now; I want to read this clipping 
and will yield to the question later. 

i Mr. LACEY. I would like to put the question in this connec- 


on. 

Mr. LENTZ. I can not yield now, for I want to read this clip- 
ping in connection with this other evidence. The Evening Star of 
the 24th of February, 1900, says: 

SHIRKING SUSPECTED—PRAOCTICE OF SELF-MAIMING AMONG THE TROOPS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


According to the recent mail advices from the Philippines, it seems that the 
8 e has prevailed to a greater or less extent among the 
0 es. 

* e ae was | brought to Lang N of eee es by et a a 

‘oodh: u -generál an surgeon of the Department o 
the Pacifi y a letter fh witch he said: 

Selk in wounds of the hand and occasionally of the f claimed to 

usually occurring on outpost, are so aS pn that I have the 

b that all such cases be carefully investigated by a board of 

to that ed for in case of desertion, to determine the cir- 


to line of 5 5 
usually 155 n um amount of maiming for civil occupation, and thus secure 
General Otis incorporated this letter in a gencral order to the troops and 
directed that all cases of the character referred to and all cases where there 
was reason to believe that the wounds were self-inflicted be promptly inves- 
tigated and reported tothe headquarters of the Department of the Pacific. 

I fail to see how the War Department could have deceived the 
President without the Presidentrebuking the War Department, and 
1 three or four of his assistants in the War Department. 

hope he will not remain ignorant of these facts after to-morrow, 
or a week hence, because I shall continue to call his attention to 
the falsehoods which have been imposed upon him by the assist- 
ants in the Adjutant-General’s Department and. the assistants in 
the office of the Secretary of War. General Otis wired that they. 
would not reenlist, and in the Adjutant-General's Office is the 
evidence showing that by the thousands the boys are “flooding” 
the Department with their appeals and prayers, their petitions and 
supplications, to be allowed toreturn home to the of the Stars 
and Stripes, to the land of ined e instead of government 
by force which they are compelled to inflict upon innocent men, 
women, and children. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You talk about supporting these soldiers, Aye; more than 30,- 
000 of them are already petitioning to be placed upon your pen- 
sion rolls. Hurry along with your 600,000 applications of the sol- 
diers of the civil war for pensions, so that you can take care of 
these boys and their mothers and their fathers, who are already 


BEATING AT THE DOORS OF THE PENSION DEPARTMENT 


for just treatment; the boys whose health was injured in the 

ith Spain are not yet getting a hearing. Treat them with 
some consideration; treat the boy who has wasted from 195 pounds 
down to 125 pounds with some honest consideration. 

If you have men who are willing to stay long after their term of 
service has expired, substitute them for the boys who are flooding 
the Department with their prayers that they be permitted tocome 
home. Substitute those who are willing to remain for some who 
have been bedridden for four months and want to-come home to 
recover their health or die receiving the gentle tone and loying 
touch of relatives and friends. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Call their attention to the fact that 
there are hundreds of insane soldiers. 

. LENTZ. Ihave been advised to call your attention to the 
e. I have no definite information about that. I have only 
a newspaper account. Some of the statements I have seen about 
the insanity of the men in the Philippine Islands are so extrava- 
gant and large that I refuse to believe them, I would require the 
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affidavits of a number of men before I would believe the state- 
ments of the papers made a few days ago—that a thousand sets 
of handcuffs and leg cuffs had been sent for the purpose of restrain- 


ing those who are insane. I do not believe that, and therefore 
I dismiss it without further comment, 

But I was surprised and inclined to discredit the followin: 
statement, which I found in the Philadelphia North American a 
there credited to the New York Evening World: 


BY THEIR OWN HANDS. 

These twenty-nine officers and men of the United States Army have com- 
mitted suicide in the Philippines: 

Bernard, A. E., eres ital Corps, October 9, 1899. 

Bowman, D. T., lieutenant, Thirty-seventh Volunteers, * 9, 1900. 

Brereton. J., lieutenant-colonel Thirty-third Volunteer antry, De- 
cember 

B: George, private, First Wyoming Volunteer Infantry, April 11, 1899. 

Pregn ce P. B., private, Fourth Ca 


ble Infantry, July 21, 1800. 


Crawford, E. O. private, Twent: 

Curtis, Geo: „private, Eighteenth Infantry, January 11, 1900. 

Dickelman, F., private, Hospital Corps, Angas 29, 1898. 

Durham, Fred A., 28 steward. August 3, 1899. 

Gr V., private, Eleventh Volunteer 5 rag January 23, 1900. 

eee 10 
— — olunteer Infantry, m 5 

u Jobn G. private, Twenty-third Infan 


H 4 5 2, 1900. 
Kehoe, J. J., private, Second Oregon Volunteer try, June 5, 1899. 
Kellerman, aN phates Fourth Infantry. 


Knox, George N., private, Sixth Artillery, February 23, 1900. 
Lov, Christof, PEYO, Twentieth e A May 12. 1800. 

r 5 H. A.. private, First Colorado Volunteer Infantry, December 4, 
McHenry, M. R., private, Fourteenth Infantry, August 2. 1899. 
Montag, G., private, -fifth . December 7 gers 
Moore. a: L., lieutenant, fifty-first Iowa Volunteer Infantry, July 19, 1899. 
Moran, P. E, sergeant, Sixth Infantry, October 20, 1899. 
Pearce, F. A., lieutenant, Sixth Ar June 6, i 
Eo omas, private, Twentieth Infantry, May 81, 1899. 
Sell, J. H., private, Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, August 2, 


Scorknecht, August, musician, Seventeenth Infantry, March 26, 1900. 
Waugh, John R., lieutenant, Thirty-ninth Volunteer Infantry, February 


900, 
100 ber, Louis P., lieutenant, Forty-second Volunteer Infantry, March 9, 


Zaisser, C. A., private, Sixth Infantry, October 31, 1999. 

I went to the War Department and submitted this list of names, 
and was there informed that the list is correct; and the entire list 
was corroborated by giving me the date of the death of each, which 
they added, and to that extent I have modified the original account 
as it appeared in the North American. N 

And while at the War Department I also asked for a list of all 
the deaths from all causes among our boysin the Philippines, and 
was advised that we have lost 43 officers who were killed or died 
of wounds, and 26 officers who died of disease, and that we have 
also lost 539 privates, who were either killed or died of wounds, 
and 1,077 privates who died of disease. 

In the aggregate we have sacrificed 69 officers and 1,616 enlisted 
men, a grand total of 1,685 men, almost every one of whom has 
been sacrificed to a war of conquestand criminal greed. Was ex- 
Congressman John Sherman, ex-Senator John Sherman, ex-Sec- 
retary of the Treasury John Sherman, ex-Secretary of State John 
Sherman right when he said. This war is uncalled for, unneces- 
sary and unjust?” If heis right, then upon whose head rests the 
responsibility for this blood and this ruin and the responsibility 
for these tears of the mothers and wives, of the sisters and dangh- 
ters, who refuse to be comforted because their loved ones are not, 

Verily, the times are out of joint. The great immediate need 
of the hour is a Chief Executive who will not translate ‘criminal 
aggression” into ‘‘ benevolent assimilation ” and who will not con- 
vert in a day and a night “our plain duty” to the Porto Ricans 
into the imperialism of George Hl. demanding taxation without 
representation. Verily, verily— 

The time is ripe androtten ripe for change. 
There is more forceinnames * * * 

Than most of men dream of; and a lie will keep 
Its throne a whole age longer if it s 

Behind the sound of some fair seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants. ants; * + + 


For men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 


Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman yield to me now? 

Mr. LENTZ. I will now yield for the question. 

Mr. LACEY. I understand the gentleman claims that the serv- 
1ce of the soldiers there is an unwilling service. 

Mr. LENTZ. I made no such claim. I said that the War 
Department said so. But the President said: Our soldiers and 
sailors whose terms had expired refused to return home as long as 
they were needed at the front.” 

Mr. LACEY. But you say that some are unwilling. 

Mr. LENTZ. The War Department tells me that itis flooded 
Tee BEC of those in the service who are unwilling to 
remain. 

Mr. LACEY. One other suggestion 

Mr. LENTZ. Let me say to the gentleman from Iowa that I 
say our good President has been deceived. He has been imposed 
upon, and i want him to take Simpson and Ward and Meiklejohn 


and the Evening Star to task. I want him to reduce these men 

to telling the truth, so they will agree with him in the statement 

that the men are willing to remain as long as they are needed.“ 

They say, and I read from the official records, that the War De- 

1 is flooded with applications of men who want to be 
rought home. 

If the President's statement in his message is correct, that he 
has men there willing to remain after their terms of enlistment have 
expired, why not put those men in the place of the boys that are 
FLOODING THE WAR DEPARTMENT WITH THEIR PRAYERS TO BE BROUGHT 

Á HOME? 

I am not responsible for these statements. I only offer them 
that Congress and the people may know the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth and that the great American 
jury may bring in a proper verdict at the next trial. 

Once in a while the President goes off on a campaign tour, and 
makes statements there which I certainly have a right to answer 
and correct here. 

Last October the President went off to Chicago to lay a corner 
stone for a post-office. It was the most laid corner stone ever laid 
in the history of the world. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] It 
Was laid for half a month several times every day. The press asso- 
ciations say that 100 speeches were made laying that corner stone, 
[Laughter.] There were not that many speeches made in layin, 
all the corner stones of all the pyramids of Egypt. ean. 

In connection with that Chicago corner stone, one of the corner- 
stone speeches was made at Quincy, Ill. another at Madison, Wis., 
another was made at Evanston, Ill., and one at Youngstown, Ohio, 
all the while laying the corner stone for the post-office in the city 
of Chicago. ughter.] In laying that Chicago corner stone, 
in the apani made at Youngstown on the 18th day of October, as 
reported by the Associated Press in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, the 
President is By eee to have said, with reference to the boys in 
the Philippine Islands: 

They are there because in the providence of God, who moves mysteriously, 
that archipelago has been pl in the hands of the American people. 

I challenge that statement—that God had anything to do with 
it. I donot believe that the Deity isin any closer communion 
with the President of the United States than he is with a justice 
of the peace. aughter.] At least, not when he is laying cor- 
ner stones in Youngstown for the city of Chicago, [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEELE. Is the gentleman authorized to speak for the 


AM LENT 

Mr. LENTZ. Well. no; I will leave 5 to the 
3 from Indiana. I want now to attention to the 
act that on the 13th day of August, 1898, we have the official 
record as to who was responsible for our being in the Philippine 
Islands, and I want to compare it with the Youngstown-Chicago 
corner-stone speech. 

You will bear with me when I remind you that the 13th of 
Aogust, 1898, is the day when Manila was surrendered. Here is 
a telegram sent by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, directed 
by the President of the United Stgtes to be sent according to this 
report, and I read from 122 of the operations of the Asiatic 
station, a report given out by the icy nef of the Navy. 

Remember, Manila had just surrendered: 


WASHINGTON, August 13, 1898. 
Dewey (care American consul), Hongkong: 

The President desires to receive from tee any important information you 
may have of the Philippines; the desirability of the several islands— 

Now, if God was in the real estate business, why could He not 
know all about that without wiring onah Wiliam McKinley 
and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. I read again 
the character of their population— 


Do not you suppose that Deity knew something about that 
without a cablegram to Dewey? But I read again 
coal and other mineral deposits. 

Think of Deity asking the President of the United States to ask 
About the coal and other mineral deposits in the Philippine 


For the life of me- and I have been reading this cablegram month 
after month—up to this hour I am unable to understand what 
Deity wanted with coal in the hot month of August. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] If the gentleman in charge of*the gov- 
ernment below had been looking for a coaling station, getting 
ready for some of the members of the American Congress and the 
Cabinet, I could understand why he wanted more coal. [Great 
laughter.] I might say that the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee is the man that knows more about coal and 
pig iron than any man in the American Congress, and I suspect 
that he had more to do with sticking that sentence into that tele- 
gram than Deity had, . 

I can not escape the thought that somebody who was in the 
coal or other mineral business was the fellow who wrote that 
telegram on the announcement of the surrender of Manila. But 
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that is not all. Admiral Dewey, and not Deity, on the 20th of 
August replied: 

Luzon is in all respects the most desirable to retain. 

Why did not Deity tell us which of the islands to retain if we 
are to go into the real-estate business? 

And Dewey further answered: 

Luzon produces all the good tobacco. 

Was Deity interested in the good tobacco of Luzon, or was it 
the American tobacco trust? 

And Dewey further answered: 

Iloilo second commercial port; center of sugar trade. 


Tobacco, sugar, and coal. But Deity did not know whether 
we wanted the islands or not until the Navy Department secured 
the information from Admiral Dewey as to what products we 
could rely upon in that country. 

That is not all. In a speech made in Evanston, Ill., in connec- 
tion with this corner-stone business, the President said: 

The boys who carry our flag in that distant possession will be sustained by 
our people, 

IF TIIE BOYS WHO CARRY OUR FLAG ARE TO BE SUSTAINED 


by our people, then the War Department, which is flooded with 
their prayers to be brought home, will bring them home to 
America in time to vote for William Jennings Bryan next Novem- 
ber. [Applause.] 

But not stopping here, the President, when laying the Chicago 
corner stone in Evanston, said: 

The flag the boys carry there is the flag we carry here. 

And when the President says, The flag the boys carry there 
is the flag we carry here,” I take issue with him. If you take out 
of this flag its history and its meaning, then you reduce it to the 
low grade of acommon rag. These Stars and Stripes speak a lan- 
guage to the American people that neither William McKinley nor 
any of his imperialistic partners intends shall ever be spoken to 
the Filipinos. Sometell us that this flag represents free thought, 
free speech, free press, free schools, and a free ballot. 

The poet tells us the stars and field of blue were taken from 
heaven's own dome, that its stripes of white were taken from the 
Milky Way, and its stri of red from the morning dawn; but 
the faithful historian will tell you that these red stripes were 

inted with the hearts’ blood of martyrs from the sacrificial offer- 
ings of the patriots of Bunker Hill and Yorktown; and under 
every red stripe are the two simple and unmistakable words “ self- 
government,” and when you take out of these Stars and Stripes 
the two words “self-government,” you udiate the messages 
burnt with sword and fire by George W gton into the very 
hide of George IIL of England. When you take out of the Stars 
and Stripes the two words ‘‘self-government,” you obliterate and 
deface the name of Abraham Lincoln from the world’s lexicon 
of fame. 

Our flag in the Philippines means bullets; -here in America it 
means ballots. There it is a flag of blood and government by 
force; here it is the flag of peace and government by consent. 
The flag that we carry here is not the same flag that we carry 
there, and that is why the boys“ are flooding the War Depart- 
ment with their petitions to be allowed to come home. The very 
best witnesses in the world, the very best jury in the world, are 
testifying in that flood of appeals that we ought not to carry on 
this war, which : 

GENERAL LAWTON SAID WAS DAMNABLE. 


Poor General Lawton sacrificed his life like a hero and asoldier, 
obeying the command of men who had sent him in the wrong 
direction, in a wicked cause. General Lawton's life, General Law- 
ton's words, are the greatest condemnation of the present policy; 
and I insist upon it that had General Lawton been listened to the 
Administration could have avoided war uy any one of three courses: 

First. If the Oy ers had been told that they were to be inde- 
pendent, or were told to-day that they should have their independ- 
ence, the war would be at an end. - 

Second. If the Filipinos were told that they were to have our 
friendly interest and protection without interference, except upon 
failure to establish law and order within a reasonable time b 
their own efforts at self-government, the war would be at an en 

Third, If they had been or were now assured that the intention 
of this Government is to give them like treatment with that prom- 
ised to the Cubans, the war would be at an end. 

If we should say to these people that the world should keep its 
hands off, that they should be a neutralized archipelago, corre- 
sponding to the condition of Switzerland in Europe, the war would 
be at an end to-day, and we would save hundreds of millions of 
treasure, and tens of thousands of lives would be saved from dis- 
ease and death, 

But there are the Sulu Islands. We expelled Mr. Roberts from 
this House because he was a polygamist. We needed him here to 
help us legislute for the Sulu Islands, for he and the President’s 
polygamous postmasters in Utah are the only men in this country 


who know how to govern harems. ughter.] Why, sir, I am 
in favor of creating a secretary of harems, so that the President 
may have Smith, of Logan, or John C. Graham, of Provo 
City, Utah, to help him run the polygamous establishment which 
we have taken under our care over in the Orient. I know of no 
man so well trained and equipped to occupy the position in the 
Cabinet which I have just named as John C. Graham or Orson 
Smith, of Utah. 

But, my friends, not only have we done this for the Sulu Island- 
ers, but we have placed the flag over Mohammedanism and polyg- 
amy; and we are pensioning certain polygamist Mo edans 
nearly $10,000 a year for running that establishment, and at the 
same time we are refusing to make proper proyision for the thou- 
sands of old soldiers and widows of honest soldiers of our civil war. 

Listen to the names of the men who signed that agreement. I 
wish we could get the lawyer who drew the Sultan part of that 
agreement to draw an agreement for us with England in reference 
to the Nicara Canal. The lawyer who drew that agreement 
for the Sultan of Sulu so framed it that they got everything and 
we got nothing. We plant the flag there and pay $10,000 a year 
for the maintenance of those officials, with their institutions of 
Mohammedanism and polygamy, while we are shooting down 
Christians in Luzon who are fighting for liberty. 

Bear with me while I read this Sulu agreement and pronounce 
the names of your new cousins: 


ARTICLE 1. The sovereignty of the United States over the whole archipel- 
ago of Sulu and its dependencies is declared and acknowledged. 
ART. 2. The United States flag will be used in the archipe of Sulu and 


its dependencies on land and sea. 
ART. 3. The rights and dignities of His Highness the Sultan and his datos 
oros shall not be interfered with on account of 


shall be fully 8 the 
333 all their religious customs shall be 


£ respected, and no one shall 
rsecu on account of his religion. 
rr. 4. While the United States may occupy aud control such points in the 
archipelago of Sulu as public interests seem to demand, encroachment will 
not be made upon the lands immediately about the residence of His Highness 
the Sultan unless military necessity require such occupation in case of war 
with a foreign power, and where the property of individuals is taken, due 
compensation will be made in each case. 

Any person can purchase land in the archipelago of Sulu and hold the same 
by obtaining the consent of the Sultan and coming to a satisfactory sa 
ment with the owner of the land, and such purchase shall immediately be 
registered in the proper office of the United States Government. 

Axrt. 5, All trade in domestic a of the archipelago of Sulu, when 
carried on by the Sultan and his people with any part of the Philippine 
Islands and when conducted under the American „Shall be free, unlim- 
ited, and undutiable. 

ART, d. The Sultan of Sulu shall be allowed to communicate direct with 
the Governor-General of the Philippine Islands in making complaint against 
the commanding officer of Sulu or against any naval commander. 

ART. 7. The introduction of firearms and war material is forbidden, except 
under specific authority of the Governor-General of the Philippines. 

ART. 8. Piracy must be suppressed, and the Sultan and his datos agree to 
heartily cooperate with the United States authorities to that end and to 
make every possible effort to arrest and bring to justice all persons engaged 


in piracy. 

Abr 3: Where crimes and offenses are committed by Moros against Moros, 
the Government of the Sultan will bring to trial and punishment the crimi- 
nals and offenders, who will be delivered to the Government of the Sultan by 
the United States authorities, if in their possession. In all other cases per- 
sons charged with crimes or offenses will be delivered to the United States 
authorities for trial and punishment. 

ART. 10. Any slave in the archipelago of Sulu shall have the right to pur- 
chase freedom by paying to the master the usual market value. 


AND I WILL SHOW LATER ON THAT SLAVERY EXISTS IN ITS WORST FORM. 


ART. 12. At present Americans or foreigners wishing to go into the coun- 
try should state their wishes to the Moro authorities and ask for an escort 
but it is hoped that this will e unnecessary as we know each other 


tter. 

Art. 13. The United States will give full protection to the Sultan and his 
subjects in case any foreign nation should attempt to impose upon them. 

Art. 14. The United States will not sell the island of Sulu or any other 
island of the Sulu Archipelago to any foreign nation without the consent of 
the Sultan of Sulu. 

— 15. The United States Government will pay the following monthly 
salaries: 


Signed in triplicate, in English and Sulu, at Jolo, this 20th day of August, 
‘aT repeal Akil 131). * y. * 


A. D. 1899 (13th 
The SULTAN SULU. 
Dato RAJAH MUDA. 


to ATTIK. 
Dato CALBE. 
Dato JOAKANAIN. 


And with it all we have ratified polygamy, Mohammedanism, 
and piracy. No; they agreed togive up piracy. That is the only 
thing that they have agreed to do; and this Government protects 
the harems of that institution and shoots down the congress of the 
Christians intheisland of Luzon. I think we are departing from 
the ideas of the founders, The ideas of the founders are radically 
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different from the ideas that. permeate the practices of the Gov- al her pomp and in all her wealth weakened herself, destroyed 


ernment to-day. z 

This Sulu agreement reminds me of an old German police judge 
who had a fellow bronght up before him for polygamy, The Ger- 
man had been elected from wood sawyer to judge. While he was 
holding his court, a man was accused of having a plurality of 
wives. They could not call it bigamy, for he had seven wives, as 
the evidence showed. The arguments were in and the case was 
concluded, and the judge said, “ Vell, the evidence is very blain. 
You got too many vimmins. Und under the law I must find you 
guilty of pleurisy. [Laughter.] Now you git right out of here.“ 

The lawyers saw the man walk out of the court-house, and the 
prosecutor got up and said: Why do you let him go when he is 
guilty. Why do you not bind him over? The evidence is very 
paiar So the old German said, Les; the evidence is wery 

lain. This man has got too many vimmins. I only got von and 
dat poor devil has got seven. He has trouble enough. Let him 
go.” [Laughter.] And so the President thinks the Sultan of 
Sulu has trouble enough and too much; hence he pensioned him, 
and all the while allows the Hon. H. Clay Evans to withhold pen- 
sions from the American soldier. 

Let us be one nation not like the heathen, interfering with 
everybody’s business and neglecting our own, 

Let us, as American citizens, demand that if this Republic is to 
spend its hundreds of millions and sacrifice the lives and heatih 
of tens of thousands of its young manhood, it shall be done in 
irrigating the great continent that lies west upon the Rocky Moun- 
tain watersheds of our Republic; thatit shall be done in construct- 
ing magnificent and adequate levee systems for the Mississippi and 
other rivers, redeeming richer soil for a happier climate, and for 
the hundreds of millions of American citizens yet unborn. 

Let us construct not only the Nicaragua Canal, but our ship 
canals, connecting our Great Lakes with the ocean on the east 
and the great rivers of the Central States. Let us add to our 
poera system a governmental telephone and telegraph, and thus 

ring our Government in line again with the principles of the 
founders, and not make it a military, European-imitation govern- 
ment, carrying fire and blood and ruin to the homes of weak and 
1 patriots struggling for liberty on the other side of the 
earth, 

Let us be honest with ourselves and with the world. If our real 
purpose in the 5 is to carry home as the spoils of war 
their cheap labor and their cheap commodities, let us be manly 
enough to say so. If our real purpose is to use the Philippines as 
a fulcrum upon which to rest our crowbar and pry up the com- 
merce of the Orient, let us haye the courage to say so, and not 
with hypocrisy and cant add to the sacrilege that has already dis- 
graced nearly every generation of humanity by pretending that 
we are doing God's service. But, my friends, if we are in the 
Sian ere on the low, sordid basis of speculation and . 
then I insist upon it that we stop long enough to see whether this 
is the best possible business proposition in sight. 

If we are going to war, like the Romans of old, for the sake of 
booty and spoils, if we are to invest gunpowder and human blood 
simply because there are millions in it, then let us choose the best 
possible investment. Let our energies and resources be directed 
where the least expenditure of money and human life will secure 
the largest return and profit. England has taught us and encour- 
aged us in this thirst for blood. 


WHY NOT TURN OUR 1-INCH GUNS UPON CANADA 


and reduce that country to our ion? 

The roar of the very first cannon will be met with words of wel- 
come. It would be a matter of only a few days or a few weeks 
until we should be in possession of every foot of territory from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the North Pole and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean. There is an additional reason why this work 
should be begun at once. Just at this time England has her hands 
full and, according to the latest returns, has more than she can 
well care for, fighting the little Dutch Republic in South Africa, 
and this would make it easy and quick work to bring into ourown 
family 6,000,000 people who are already entitled to fellowship 
and all the rights of self-government, and who would come to us 
bringing with them billions of property already carved out and 
billions more in pr t. 

Is it possible that the President's Philippine policy is promoted 
by the vainglorious thought that he is not only. to be President of 
the United States, but emperor of islands on the other side of the 
earth, so that he may make the vain boast of Philip II of Spain, 
who said over three hundred years ago: I am accredited to be 
the richest man in the baptized world; the sun never sets on my 
possessions.” 

SOME LESSONS OF EMPIRE. 


In our effort to imitate and pattern after Europe let us not for- 
get that the Empire of the Romans has come to naught, and let 
us not Tongen that the Mohammedan advanced from province to 
empire with sword and fire, and yet came to naught. Spain in 


rself, when she became vainglorious, and to-day we see Great 
Britain in her decline, ; 

Commercialiy Germany and America aretaking away from her 
millions of trade which until recently she had monopolized. 
any other evidence is necessary to show her decline, it is sufficient 
to remind you that while Great Britain has boasted for hundreds 
of years that she is the proud mistress of the seas, yet we have 
seen her for many weeks, with battering-ramsand Krupp guns, so 
weak and impotent as to be unable to break even so much as a 
window in the humblest little home in the land of the Boers. 

Let us hope that this first taste of blood in the Philippines will 
not turn us to brutish beasts, with an unquenchable thirst, and 
lead us into all manner of foreign complications in our greed, 


CARRYING OUR BATTLE-AXES AND SPEARS, LIKE THE ROMANS, 


into every clime and every nation. If commercial greed and 
trade justify our course in the Orient, why not look after addi- 
tional trade in Europe also? Why not offer England $20,000,000 
for Ireland, telling her we need the island as a coaling station, in 
order to extend our commerce and to pid rte flag across Great 
Britain and the Continent? If England re: to accept the $20,- 
000,000, let us shoot benevolent assimilation into her and all the 
while increase our prosperity. 

No, my friends; let us not become a nation of savages; let us 
not become a nation of liars; let us remain true to the principles 
of the fathers: let us have higher and holier ideals; let us be am- 
bitious that the Stars and Stripes may some day wave over China 
and India, Russia, Germany, and Great Britain, but let our flag 
be placed there by the people themselves taking new hope, new 
courage, and new inspiration, by the example we set them and by 
the lessons and peter we give them, 

Let us remember the lesson of our Bartholdi statue, the gift and 
jewel of France, our statue of Liberty Enlightening the World. 
Let us e d America and promote the cause of the Stars and 
Stripes by the example and precept of the purest, the best, and the 
most ennobling Government on the face of the earth, hoping that 
some day Old Glory may be the emblem of ‘‘ peace on earth and 
good will to men,” and that even Great Britain may yet becomea 
republic, and that an Irishman may be elected her president. 

I agree with Senator Hoar when he says: 


“WE HAVE DISHONORED OUR GREAT HISTORY.” 


I agree with Senator Hoan’s resolution, introduced in the Sen- 
ate weeks ago, which nearly all of the Administration papers of 
the country were too cowardly and too unjust to their readers to 
print. I insist upon it that our imperialistic policy is a policy 
that requires a censored press, requires a suppression of the truth 
and the facts, and therefore that imperialism is a shameful policy 
that resorts to falsehood and secrecy, fit instruments and emblems 
of all those who work in the dark and are guilty of criminal 
aggressions. 

And now, my friends, in closing, it seems to me there can be 
nothing more appropripte than the poem and prayer of Dr. How- 
ard S. Taylor, of Chicago, the poet laureate of the reform forces: 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 


God of our sires who hither fled 
Across a strange and storm 548 
Who suffered exile, toiled and bi 
To make themselves and children free— 
God of the Pilgrims! Smite us not! 
We have forgot! We have forgot! 


How runs thestory? Far away 
Wo hear the epoch ope: gun 
5 prous — at bay 

e green a ington. 

But far and faint, we heed it not; 

Lord God of Hosts, we have forgot! 


The Bill of Rights our fathers signed, 
And sealed with shot and saber stroke, 
ae appeal — . * 
eir ers sen e smoke, 
Their faith umane, without pg se sy So 
Lord Christ, forgive—we have forgot! 


Ah, if where sunset islands lie 
‘Thy brave brown men their blood shall spill— 
Shall strike for liberty and die, 
Slain by the heirs of Bunker Hill— 
Thou wilt remember, wilt thon not, 
Though we, thy people, have forgot? 


We have forgot! A Roman lust 
Profanes our ancient holy things; 
‘We trample justice in the dust; 
We have the rabies of the kings— 
The scarlet rage of gun and sword! 
Have mercy on thy people, Lord! 


Thou wilt remember, wilt thou not, 
b 3 we, thy people, have forgot? 
God of the Pilgrims! Smite us not! 
We have forgot! We have forgot! 
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Special Privileges and Special Burdens in Finance. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD T. NOONAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 13, 1900. 

The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 1) entitled “A bill to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain 
the parity of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, and 
for other purposes 

Mr. NOONAN said: 

_ Mr. Speaker: The House is about to adopt the report of the 
ee committee and enact into law the pending bill as 
amen 

The bill has already been engrossed and awaits the immediate 
signature of the Speaker when the vote shall have been announced, 
and the Treasury Department has anticipated the schedule time 

for final legislative action by making the necessary arrangements 
to comply with the provisions of the new law. 

Therefore, at this late hour, it would be idle for me to presume 
to add to the diffusion of knowledge which the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD discloses ing the causes and effects of this bill. 

In my humble judgment many of its provisions are pernicious, 
and some are fraught with grave potential evils, the discussion of 
wien at this time will subserve nothing more than to leave a re- 
cord, 

The first section of the amended bill declares that the gold dol- 
lar shall be the standard unit of value, and all forms of money 
issued or coined by the United States shall be maintained ata 
parity of value with this standard, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is charged with the duty of maintaining such parity. 

I am satisfied as to the fallacy of such a proposition and the fu- 
tility of such a permanent policy. 

I believe the purchasing power of money is determined by the 
quantitative law, and that the quantitative law is affected by 
natural and artificial supply and demand. In fact, my observa- 
tion has been that in all avocations for pecuniary profit the ten- 
dency is to combat, with more or less success, the operation of the 
ao catled. immutable laws of supply and demand. 

For stability as a standard of value and as a medium of ex- 
change I am opposed to a single standard and favor bimetallism. 

I appreciate the influences which have operated for a third of a 
century toestablish by 5 the single gold standard through- 
out the commercial world, and am aware of the temporary favor- 
able conditions which render it expedient for its advocates to 
enact the single standard into the law of this country, and thus 
include the accumulated wealth and property, the existing debts, 
the domestic and foreign commerce of this great debtor nation 
in that hazardous financial experiment. For, in my opinion, it is 
on more than a forced experiment, prejudicial and disastrous in 
many parts of the world (notably in Russia and India) where it 
has been adopted, which even the present favorable conditions do 
not relieve its acuteness. 

The ox beget is dangerous in itself, but the manner in which 
it is sought to render it effective makes it doubly so. 

While the business and values of this country are always more 
or less affected by external and internal disturbances, this bill in- 
creases the jeopardy from foreign sources and presents oppor- 
tunities for financial shocks by domestic infiuences. 

The effect of the gold standard is to enhance the purchasing 
power of gold and lessen the exchange price of all other com- 
modities. 

Its beneficiaries are the holders of gold, the creditor class, which 
holds evidences of debt, and holders of outstanding contracts, and 
those persons skilled in the arts of finance, whose trade is to. buy 
and sell money, whose wealth and power enable them to made 
loans to nations, to undertake the flotation of gigantic enterprises, 
and to absorb or control, by concerted action, sufficient of the 
world’s stock of gold to create an artificial demand, resulting in 
a trust of all trusts, a trust of the world’s redemption money. 

Its sufferers are the holders of Property, the debtor class, which 
owes public or private debts, and the great mass of mankind, be- 
ing the industrial classes, whose only property or capital is labor, 
who patiently bear the burden of unequal taxation, who pay all 
the profits of class legislation, which circumscribes their opportu- 
1 1 and whose inertia and indifference are of The Man with 
the Hee.” # 

The financial centers of this country have not yet recovered 
from the shock occasioned last December by the effect on the com- 
merce of the world of the war between the great British Empire 
and thelittle African Republic (whose total mation is less tha 
my district), which produced a panicin Lo: , Frankfort, Paris, 


Berlin, Wall street, Beacon street, Chestnut street, and La Salle 
street; which, in spite of the enormous balance of trade in our 
favor, presented the singular spectacle of the United States ship- 
ping gold to Europe. 

When such a war by Great Britain with a small republic pro- 
duces such a result, I fear to speculate upon the potential financial 
8 which would arise from a war between any of the Great 

owers. 

The Bank of England replenished its stock of gold from the 
United States and the Bank of France. The Bank of France ex- 
ercises its option to pay in coin, either gold or silver. 

Arbitrage brokers of Wall street will take advantage of dif- 
ference in the rate of European exchange of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent profit to ship gold to Europe. 

WORLD'S STOCK OF GOLD INADEQUATE. 

In my opinion, the world’s stock of gold, even with the increased 
production thereof, is inadequate to meet the demand and Sn Sas 
ments of its use as redemption money for the commerce of the 
world. And that fact will be demonstrated by foreign political 
disturbances serious enough to impair international commercial 
confidence whereby a demand for redemption money will result. 

With the discovery of new minesand the invention of new proc- 
esses in chemistry and electricity for working low-grade ores and 
cheapening the cost of production, it is estimated that the world’s 
stock of gold in 1899 was §312,000,000. 

The increase in the population of the world and the progress of 
commerce and civilization render the production of more gold 
imperative so long as it is the redemption money of the world. 
On the other hand, we know that mines become. usted, 

While it is a matter of speculation whether the production of 
gold will increase commensurate with its demand, there is no un- 
certainty as to the development of trade and commerce. 

Only an ardent Utopian can conceive of the metaphysical possi- 
bility of altruistic nations guaranteeing to mankind the blessings 
of arbitration and perpetual peace. 

Even if the peace conference of The Hague had stipulated a 
treaty of perpetual peace and disarmament, and 5 
to the arts and marts of the war chests of Europe, in Which 
the hoarded hundreds of millions of gold are now kept intact by 
the Great Powers for self- preservation from the imperialism of 
their sister nations, 5 from the correlative premise of 
peace, in my opinion, the release of this hoarded gold would be a 
tonic to industry of temporary adyantage, and of no more value 
in affording a permanent solution of the financial question than 
would an increase in the production of gold to an equal amount. 

The accumulated wealth of this country is estimated by statis- 
ticians to be $65,000,000,000. The total debt of this country is 
estimated to be $20,000,000,000. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the domestic trade of this 
country. Only a partial idea can be obtained from the total 
clearing-house transactions of 72 cities of the United States, which 
for the year ending September 30, 1899, were the enormous aggre- 
gate of $88,909,661,776. The total stock of money in the United 
States was estimated. March 1, 1900, by the Department to be 
$2,267,626,865. The total stock of gold, upon which all rests by 
this bill, was estimated to be$1,025,825,162, The estimated popula- 
tion of the United States is 77,395,000; circulation per capita, $26.12, 

This great debt and the great commerceof this country rest upon 
a comparatively small amount of gold. How utterly impotent 
that small amount of gold would be can be readily appreciated if 
all the creditors were to insist upon payment in redemption money, 
which is 20 to 1. Particularly is this true when the greater part 
of our debt is held by foreigners. 

I haye seen no estimates of the accumulated wealth of the world, 
the existing debts of the world, or the volumeof commercial trans- . 
actions of the world for any given year. 

In 1899 the total population of the world was estimated at 
1,318,100,000. The world’s stock of money was estimated as fol- 


lows: 
[Report of Bureau of the Mint January 1, 1900. 

Tho total stock — TE•k̃ ——ʃ—?— $4, 631, 700, 000. 00 
The total stock of silver... 8, 836, 100, 009. 00 
TTS LGR no INOUNY =. 005 on bens oxpesnuendeanaansan - 2,836,300, 000, 00 

Total stock of all money... -. 11,304, 100, 000.00 
Per capita of money 8.57 
SCT ( ( (((( (—T—TTVTT—TTTTTTT 3.51 


How slender is the proportion of gold in the world must be 
readily recognized. 

The United States, with one-twentieth of the population of the 
entire world, owns about one-fourth of the entire stock of gold in 
the world.’ 

Our per capita circulation of $26.12 is less than many other na- 
tions, and the issue of bank-note circulation, encouraged by this 
bill, is an admission that this country needs more money in cir- 
culation. 

As the rest of the world progresses in civilization it will require 
more money in circulation, and in crises the redemption money 
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will be demanded. Then what will become of our gold? Such a 
roportion can not continue permanently. X 

I hope that the production of gold will continue to increase in 
the future as it has in the past, and in that event sooner or late 
the objection on the part of the money power of the world wil 
be, not to bimetallism, but to the single standard of gold, and in 
favor of a single silver standard, or some new standard more sus- 
ceptible to their infiuence and control, 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


The producers and manufacturers of this country are makin 
greater strides for foreign trade than ever before, e Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum is entitled to great credit for its efforts 
in this behalf. as 

The economics of the fields for their greatest opportunities—the 
Orient and South America—in my opinion, are arguments in 
favor of bimetallism. ; s 

Our newly acquired possessions bring this economic question 
closer to home, and its importance to this country is now more 
fully realized. A 

Mr. Edward W, Harden, special commissioner of the United 
States on financial and industrial conditions of the Philippines, 
in his report says: 

The question of the future n of the Phi ines is one which is of 
vital importance to all business men of the islands. The best informed men 
in are unanimous in their opinion that under present conditions a 
silver is the only one suited to the islands. A great deal of the 
trade of the Philippines is with China, Japan, the Straits Settlements, India, 
and Australia. In China, Japan. and In the whole trade is on the silver 
basis. Though Japan has ous ene the gold standard, it has, however, as the 
basis of its currency the gold dollar, which is approximately worth only 50 
cents, and its currency, therefore, in effect is on the silver basis, the same as 
China and India. (Report Comptroller, 1899, Volume I, page 42.) 

The po capita of money in the Philippines is about $2.50; China, 
$1.96; ia, $2.07; Japan (metallic), $1.75; Central American 
States, $3.65; South American States, $2.67; Cuba (metallic), $1.94; 
Mexico, $9.12. 

India and China, with an estimated population in 1899 of 683,- 
400,000, have no gold to speak of and a stock of silver estimated 
at $1,318,400. 

The foreign commerce of the Pacific is estimated by statisticians 
to agg te $2,000,000,000 annually, of which our Republic en- 
joys than one-tenth, 

he doors of commerce of Asia and Oceania are now only par- 
tially open to the world. When the material and moral progress 
of civilization develops the physical and mental wants of the un- 
told hundreds of millions of people of the Orient and dark conti- 
nent, what will be the aggregate of their accumulated property, 
and what will be the aggregate of their domestic and * 
commerce, all of which it is sought to measure and exchange by 
the single standard of gold? 

* INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT. 

The necessity of a uniform currency of the world has been the 
subject of discussion by financiers and statesmen for centuries, 
but more particularly of recent 3 Political parties of this 
country have made it a subject of planks in their platforms. 

The Republican platform of 1888 is, in part, as follows: 

The Republican is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. 

i The platform of the Republican party in 1896 is, in part, as fol- 
ows: 


We are therefore to the free coi of silver except by inter- 
national agreement the leading comme: nations of the world, which 
we p! e ourselves to 


romote, and until such agreement can be obtained, 
thee: g gold standard must bo preserved. 

The bill now pending is, in part, as follows: 

Bec. 14. That the provisions of this act are not intended to preclude the 
accomplishment of international bimetallism whenever conditions shall make 
. and practicable to secure the same by concurrent action of the 

commercial nations of the world, and at a ratio which shall insure 
permanence of relative valno between gold and silver, 

In 1888 the Republican party condemned the unfriendliness of 
the Democratic Administration to silver. In 1896 it pledged itself 
to promote an international agreement for bimetallism. It now 
withdraws from its pledge and enacts, the mere surplusage, that 
this new law is not intended to forever preclude an international 
agreement establishing bimetallism. 

The international conferences of 1878 and 1881 accomplished 
nothing because of the opposition of England, whose statesmen 
frankly avowed that as the creditor nation it would be unwise for 
it to ore the purchasing power of the money in which her credits 
were paid. 

The commissioners who went to Europe in 1897, under the reso- 
lution of Congress, were seriously retarded in their efforts to ob- 
tain a conference because of the cold water thrown upon the mat- 
ter by the Administration. 

European financiers and statesmen at the present time are 
unanimous in the opinion that the initiative for international 
bimetallism should be taken by this country, 


THE BANE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Banking associations, within the range of legitimate operation 
of deposit and discount, subserve a useful function of industrial 
economics. 

But national banks enjoy special privileges as banks of issue, 
and exercise in some respects the functions of the Government, 
and truly become, as the name would imply, banks of the nation 
for deposit and circulation. 

At the. time the Constitution was ordained the power of the 
Government of the United States.regarding national banks was 
the subject of controversy between the two schools of constitu- 
tional construction. 

In 1791 Alexander Hamilton, notwithstanding Jefferson’s oppo- 
sition, secured the enactment by Congress of a bill creating a 
bank of the Union. 

In 1811, when a bill was introduced to recharter the bank, Jef- 
ferson was successful in his opposition, and the bill was defeated. 

Again, in 1816, another act was passed by 8 to establish 
The Bank of the United States.” It enjoyed a checkered career, 
first, because of mismanagement, then with the difficulties and 
. by the various State legislatures. i 

he controversy between the bank and the States was settled in 
1819 by the Supreme Court in the elaborate opinion handed down 
by Chief Justice Marshall, in the celebrated case of McCulloch 
vs. The State of Maryland, Daniel Webster appearing for the 
bank, in which it was held that the act chartering the bank was 
constitutional (4 Wheaton, 316). 

From 1825 to 1829 the bank and its 25 bfanches began to exert a 
controlling infiuence in industrial affairs throughout the nation. 
Nevertheless President Andrew Jackson, in December, 1829, in his 
annual message to Congress, stated: 

The charter of the Bank of the United States expires in 1838, and its stock- 


holders will most probably apply for renewal of their privil In order to 


avoid the evils resul precipitancy in a measure involving such im- 


rtant principles and such d pecuniary interest, I feel that I can not in 
2 to og rties interested t too soon 8 it to the deliberate consid- 


eration of the i and the ple. 
Both the constitutionality saat ae e ency of the law creating this 
of our fellow citizens; and it 


great end of establishing a uniform 


This resulted in the memorable political struggle between An- 
drew Jackson and the money powers of that time, in which Jack- 
son was reelected, and his veto of the bill passed by Congress to 
extend the charter of the bank was sustained. In February, 1836, 
thirteen days before the expiration of its charter, the bank received 
acharter from the State of Pennsylvania. During the c of 
1837 its stock sold at a premium of $37 per share. The bank closed 
Ho peal in 1843, and its capital of $28,000,000 was lost toits stock- 

olders, 
tag ended the career of the second and last Bank of the United 
STATE BANKS. 


From time to time since 1782 the legislatures of the respective 
3 authorized banks of the State, State banks, and savings 
S. 
The Government influences, at the time of the civil war, dis- 
criminated against banks of the States and State banks. 
Secretary of the Treasury Chase, afterwards Chief Justice, in 
his report for 1861, said: 


übli- 

ion of bills of g by 

5 5 of anything except gold and silver coin a legal tender in payment of 
e 


The State banks were first taxed 2 per cent, then the tax was 
divided into monthly installments, in order that the volume of 
circulating notes would be ascertained. : 

The act of March, 1865, provided that every national bank shal 
pay a tax of 10 per cent on the notes of any person or State bank 
used for circulation or paid by them, 

The act of July, 1866, provided that State banks should pay 10 
per cent on the amount of their notes, all notes of any person or 
other State bank used for circulation and paid out by them. 

This resulted in the conversion of about 1,000 State banks into 
national banks. 

The Supreme Court of the United States declared these acts 
constitutional in 1869, in the celebrated case of Bank vs. Fenno 
(8 Wall., 533). 

While the Federal tax is prohibitive in the issuance of bank 
notes by State institutions, nevertheless, the various legislatures 
have enabled the establishment of trust companies which have 
fiduciary powers and privileges in addition to that of banking not 
enjoyed by national banks, 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1899 contains 
a table showing that statements of the condition were submitted 
by 9,782 incorporated and private banks for the year ending June 
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30, 1899. And, by a report of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, if was found that 12,804 banks and bankers paid war tax on 
capital stock and surplus, 

From the statements submitted, and the estimate on the tax of 
those not submitted, the total deposits of said banks and bankers 
are $4,264,162,361. 


The 11 Eastern States own one-half of the national-bank re- 
sources of the country and more than one-half of the assets of 
trust companies, State banks, and private bankers. 

The greater part of the profits of these institutions come from the 
rest of the country; hence the necessity of governmental limitation 
and regulation of their powers. 


RESERVE FUND, 


Section 2 of the bill as amended provides that the Secretary of 
the Treas shall set apart as reserve fund $150,000,000 of gold 
coin and bullion to redeem in gold the outstanding United States 
notes, aggregating $346,681,016, and the Treasury notes of 1890, 
aggregating $87,198,000, said notes, when redeemed, to be used 

1. By exchanging for any gold coin in the general fund. 

2. By accepting deposits of gold coin in exchange for said notes. 

8. By purchasing gold with any bonds or notes of the United 
States at such and upon such terms as the Secretary may deem 
most advantageous. 

If, for any reason, the Secretary of the Treasury is unable to 
restore or to maintain the reserve fund by these three methods, 
and that the amount of gold in said fund shall fall below $100,000,- 
000, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to restore 
the fund to $150,000,000 of gold by selling 3 per cent gold bonds. 

The present law requires the reserve of $100,000,000 in gold, 
There is no reason, in my opinion, why this reserve fund should 
be increased to $150,000,000. There is no necessity for impound- 
ing and withdrawing from circulation $50,000,000 in gold. The 
law would operate just as well between $50,000,000 and $100,000,- 
000 as between $100,000,000 and $150,000,000. 


ANOTHER ENDLESS CHAIN. 


By reason of the practices of the Treasury Department, and the 
construction of existing law by previous Secretaries, the endless 
chain was established. To remove that evil is one of the objects 
in which the present bill found its first excuse. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I raise the point that the endless chain 
is not broken, By the provisions of section 2 of the conference re- 
port, the United States notes of $346,000,000and the Treasury notes 
of $87,198,000 may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be exchanged for gold, or they may be exchanged to purchase or 
redeem any of the bonds of the United States, or they may be 
used for any other lawful purpose which the public interest may 
require, except not to be used to meet deficiencies in current reye- 
nues., 

It further provides that when any of the United States notes 
(8340,00 0005 are redeemed they shall be reissued, but held in the 
reserve fund until exchanged for gold. When more than $50,000,000 
of the United States notes and Treasury notes are in the reserve 
fund, whereby the gold in the reserve fund is below $100,000,000, 
it is the duty of the Secretary to sell 3 per cent bonds to replace 
the reserve. 

In the event of a bond sale the gold received therefor is placed 
in the general fund, and then drawn therefrom with the United 
States and Treasury notes in the reserve fund, and the general 
fund receives the United States notes and Treasury notes, and in 
the course of events they are paid out of the general fund in the 
ordinary expenditures and appropriations of the Government. 


NATIONAL BANKS, 


In the exigencies of the civil war and the necessity of the Fed- 
eral Government to secure a better market for its bond issues is 
found the cause for granting franchise to the private corporation 
known as a national bank. 

Secretary Chase, in his report for 1861, recommended the grad- 
ual issue of national-bank notes secured by Government bonds, 
and stated the following to be its advantages: 

A currency of uniform security and value, protection from losses in dis- 
. counts and exchanges, increased facilities to the Government in obtaining 
loans, a diminution in the rate of interest, or parti tion by the people in 
the profits of circulation, an avoidance of the perils of a great money monop- 
oly, and a distribution of the bonds of the nation to the 8 monetary 
e Ne the country, thus identifying their interests with those of the 

In his report for 1862 Secretary Chase earnestly advocated the 
passage of the national-bank bill. He said— 


That the United States bonds would be required for banking purposes, a 
steady market would be established, and their negotiation greatl facili- 
tated,a uniformity of price for the bonds would be maintained at a rate 
above funds of equal credit, but not available to banking associations. 

Congress in 1863 and 1864 authorized the establishment of na- 
tional banks, with a franchise for twenty years, authorizing the 
issue by them of national-bank notes to the amount of $300,000,000, 
to be secnred by Government bonds. 

These acts were replete with restrictions and limitations upon 
the powers granted to national banks, From time to time new 
acts of Congress have tended to enlarge the powers and lessen the 
restrictions imposed upon these financial institutions. 

The act of 1865 limited the amount of circulating notes fur- 
nished to banks in proportion to paid-up capital. Associations 
whose capital does not exceed $500,000, 90 per cent; between $500,- 
000 and $1,000,000, 80 per cent; whose capital exceeds $1,000,000, 
but less than $3,000,000, 75 per cent; whose capital exceeds 
$3,000,000, 60 per cent. 

Phe act of 1870 increased the authorized issue to $354,000,000. 
One hundred and fifty millions shall be apportioned according to 
representative population; one hundred and fifty millions s be 
apportioned by the Secretary of the Treasury with due regard to 
existing banking resources, capital,and business. The remaining 
fifty-four millions shall be apportioned to those having, under the 
apportionment above prescribed, less than their full proportion. 

n December, 1874, the amount issned reached $352,000,000. 

No bank organized after 1870 shall have a circulation in excess 
of $500,000. 

The acts of 1875 and 1882 ee all previous laws restricting 
the aggregate amount of circulation, and since that date all banks 
have had the right to increase and decrease their circulation at 
their pleasure, subject to certain restrictions of those acts. 


From the report of the Comptroller it appears that 
on Decem 2, 1899, the number of national 
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United States deposits ives cretion of the Secretary. The only limitation is 


itea the ; 
that the Secretary shall not use them to meet deficiencies in the 
current revenue. 

This provision is ambiguous. I am not aware that the Secre- 
tary was ever authorized to use any given fund to meet deficits 
in the revenue. 


The interesting facts as to the national banks of the large cities 
and sections of the country are as follows: 


REFUNDING OF BONDS. 


7, 700, 000 F 8 3 
SS 000 000 , 626, The bill further provides that certain outstanding bonds of the 
2888 Irn United States becoming due in 1904, 1907, and 1908 may be re- 
13.250 000 115.691 144 | funded for thirty-year gold bonds bearing interest at 2 per cent 
11/400, 000 84. 705, at a valuation equal to an income of 2} per cent. 
38 So The bonds provided for by this oven, according to figures I 
101" 143113 1.80 880. 763 | get from the Department, are as follows: 
64, 123, 450 | "366,226, — $95 
„ | Pome ER 
19,307,000 | 127,014,633 + e 
HEEE t E NE PAE E E N E TA a E 839,146,340 


Premium, of which the payment will be in cash, to make them 
bear 2} per cent to maturity, was. February 1, 1900, $86,495,821. 
The Treasury Department points with pride that it is refund- 
ing these bonds at a premium to make the bond worth 2} percent, 
and that it is giving in lieu thereof a 2 per cent bond, and there- 
fore saving to the Government the difference of one-fourth of 1 


The national banks of the city of New York hold about one- 
fourth of the aggregate assets of the national banks cf the coun- 
try. The trust companies and State banks and bankers of that 
city hold an equal shave of the aggregate assets of those institu- 
tions. And I have no doubt that within the next twenty years 
the city of New York will be the financial center of the world. 
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per cent for the remaining term of the bond, amounting to 
$22,605,609. 7 

I see no occasion for the Department to point with pride for 
such a so-called saving. Itis merely a premium of 1 per cent on 
the bonds which expire in 1904, 14 per cent on the bonds which 
expire in 1907, and 2 per cent on the bonds which expire in 1903 
for the privilege of having same extended as gold 2 per cent bonds 
twenty-six, twenty-three, and twenty-two years, respectively. In 
other words, a saving of $22,695,609 to pay $343,992,000 interest in 

old for the extended time, and the additional privilege to national- 

ank holders to use same for deposit upon which to issue an equal 
amount of bank-note circulation at an expense or taxation of one- 
half of 1 per cent per annum. 

The bonds of the United States not included nor authorized to be 
refunded by this bill are the twos, past due, $25,364,500, and the 
fours of 1925, $162,315,415. The reason these bonds were not in- 
cluded is that the twos are past due, and to refund the fours to 
pay #4 per cent would require an advance of about $60,000,000 
cash. 


BANK CIRCULATION, 


The act of 1882 extended the national-bank charters for twenty 
years. At that time it was charged that the national banks were 
attempting to perpetuate and protract the national debt merely 
to furnish security for national-bank circulation. 

The Comptroller of the Currency in his annual report for 1882 
strongly opposed the continuance of the national- bank circulation 
after the public debt shall have been paid off. 

Based on any other security, banks would not receive each 
other’s notes. 

The discontinuance of the national-bank system was then the 
subject of public discussion. 

The issuance of national-bank notes based upon municipal or 
corpore bonds or bank assets was deprecated. 

t distinguished writer on finance, Horace White, said: 


community. 

Ths purpose of this bill in refunding the bonds of the Govern- 
neat is to furnish a basis for profitable circulation by the national 

mks, 

Under the provisions of this bill, the National City Bank of 
New York, which hasa capital of $10,000,000, and which holds 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 of Government deposits, can use the 
Government deposits to buy $10,000,000 of these new Govern- 
ment twos, deposit the Government twos with the Treasury De- 
partment, and thereupon receive authority to issue $10,000,000 
circulation. The $10,600,000 circulation will restore its Govern- 
ment deposits (less the premium which it will acquire by sinking 
fund); and it will thereafter, for thirty years, receive $200,000 a 
year interest on the bonds, and after paying the tax and sinking 
fund and charges, will have a net profit of $140,000 a year with- 
out the expenditure of any money of its own except the tem- 
porary advance of the premium on the bonds, 

The difference between the profits it enjoys from the Govern- 
ment deposits secured by bonds and the bank circulation secured 
by bonds is that the deposits may be withdrawn on demand by the 
Secretary, while the bank circulation is at the pleasure of the 
bank for thirty years. And there can be no criticism as to dis- 
crimination in the bank circulation. 

LIMITATION UPON WITHDRAWAL OF CIRCULATION REPEALED. 

Section 12 of the conference report, which is about to be agreed 
to, is that part of the bill which provides for the national-bank 
pe cron and contains, among other things, the following 

ause: 

And so much of an act entitled “An act to enable national banking associa- 
tions to extend their corporate existence, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 12, 1882, as one any national bank which makes any pad of law- 
ful money in order to withdraw its circulating notes from receiving any in- 
crease of its circulation for the period of six months from the time it made 
such deposit of lawful money for the porpons aforesaid, is hereby repealed, 
and all other acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
section are hereby repealed. 

This clause expressly repeals the prohibition on national banks 
from receiving circulation. The first part of the clause expressly 
repeals the limitation imposed by the act of 1882, that when 
national banks deposit money for the purpose of withdrawing cir- 
culation said national banks can not receive any increase in circu- 
lation for the porion of six months from the time of the said 
deposit to withdraw. 

e distinguished chairman of the Senate Finance Committee 
Mr. ALDRICH], in explaining this clause, says that it is repealed 
in order to render the circulation elastic.” 

And certainly the effect of this repeal is to permit national banks 
to withdraw and reissue circulation at their pleasure. 


The last part of the repealing clause of section 12 is as follows: 

And all other acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
section are hereby repealed. 

The construction of the repealing clause is important, 

The section in question is section 12, which relates to national- 
bank circulation. The national-bank act of 1882 contains the fol- 
lowing provision regarding the deposit of lawful money for the 
purpose of withdrawing circulation: 

Provided, That not more than $3,000,000 per month shall be deposited for 
this purpose. 

I contend that this limitation of $3,000,000 per month in the 
withdrawal of bank circulation is 1 repealed by the fore- 
going clause of section 12, for the following reasons: 

By the simple rules of statutory construction, this limitation is 
repugnant to, in conflict with, contrary to the scope and intent 
of, and inconsistent with the effective operation of this last ex- 
pee of the legislative will relating to the issue of circulation 

y national banks. 

Section 12 authorizes circulation to the extent of $839,000,000. 
It authorizes the reissue of circulation, and encourages the reissue 
of circulation by expressly repealing the six-months’ limit. 

The amount of circulation outstanding last December was 
$204,000,000. It is expected that under the provisions of this bill 
four times that amount will ultimately be issued. 

This $3,000,000 per month limit of the act of 1882 operates on 
the authorized circulation and reissued circulation. 

The purpose of this section of the bill is to increase the national- 
bank circulation by increasing the profits to be derived therefrom 
by national banks and to reduce the burdens and restrictions 
im regarding same. It repeals the limitation of 90 per 
cent of the value, and authorizes banks to issue to the par 
value of the bonds. It reduces by one-half the tax imposed by 
the Government on the circulation of national banks. It provides 
for the increase in the number of national banks by aut ene 
organization of small banks. It encourages the withdrawal an 
reissue of circulation by removing former restrictions thereon. 

If this limitation in the act of 1882 be not repealed by this new 
law,it defeats the operation of the new law in the increase and 
withdrawal from circulation under the new law. 

The franchise of existing national banks is for the term of 
twenty years from the date of their organization, or the time of 
their extension under the act of 1882. 

Section 12, which authorizes the issue of circulation to the ex- 
tent of $839,000,000 and the reissue of circulation of national 
banks, noosa gives the right to said banks to make the neces- 
sary deposits and withdrawal from circulation during the term 
of their respective franchises. With the limitation of $3,000,000 
per month in withdrawals, this could not be effected. 

Icontend that the repealing clause sweeps away every limita- 
tion, and in my contention I am sustained by some of the high 
officials of the Department. 

The national banks issue circulation because it is profitable to 
them. They will withdraw the same if conditions make it un- 
profitable. 

They may expand or contract the volume of the money of the 
1 8 in circulation to the extent of hundreds of millions of 

ollars. 

Financiers hold that elastic currency is desirable for business, 
but it may be used as a source of profit to the business of the bank 
and as potential eyil to the community when that elasticity is con- 
trolled by the banks themselves. 

POTENTIAL EVILS. 

National banks constitute no part of the Government. They 
are private corporations, organized for private gain and managed 
by officers of their own selection. 

While the Comptroller of the Currency exercises supervision 
over them and the national-bank acts circumscribe their corpo- 
rate powers, yet the Government is in no wise responsible for 
their acts. 

While a national bank may be designated as a national deposi- 
tory of the Government funds, that does notchange the character 
of its organization or convert its managers into public officers, 

The present economic evolution of centralization, with the ad- 
vantage of profit and power accruing therefrom, has also been 
felt and appreciated by banking corporations. In financial cen- 
ters national banks of large cama have consolidated. 

Clearing-house associations have time and again adopted rules 
and practices to.subserve the self-interest of its members, to the 
loss of other financial institutions and the public in general. 

The large corporations and trusts are represented in the direct- 
ory of the large national banks, or as depositors or borrowers 
influence their policy. 

The stock exchanges of the country are associations subserving 
public good wherein they afford an immediate market for known 
securities. The stock exchanges have the power to regulate the 
hal se arog of the country whose stocks and bonds are sold on 

eir floors, 
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The rules governing these exchanges are more honored in the 
breach than in the observance, 

The failure of their governors to restrict and * trading 
in unlisted securities; their permission to corporations whose se- 
curities are listed to issue new stock, to issue bonds, to declare diyi- 
dends of 100 a cent, or to pass dividends without the record or the 
publicity to the exchangeorthe publicoffactsand olay i ying 
same; the toleration of bear raids and bull s of unlimi 
capital for the purpose of artificially controlling the market to 
wreck unprotected corporations on the one hand, or to exploit 
others to the public on the other hand; and the toleration of the 
manipulation of call money to 186 per cent per annum by the call- 
loan crowd, are matters of constant recurrence worthy of the in- 
vestigation of the lawmakers in the respective States and of this 


ouse. 

The consolidated national banks which, with affiliated corpora- 
tions, stock-exchange and clearing-house influences, are potential 
of evil to the business community of the country by the arbitrary 
exercise from time to time of powers and functions properly gov- 
ernmental beyond the control or regulation of the people or the 
sas sree will. 

ith the present trend of events such powers and privileges 
should be restricted rather than enlarged, The purpose of this 
bill is to enlarge such powers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, whenever this House grants special 
privileges to one class by legislation, it im special burdens 
upon another class by legislation. This bill, from the caption to 
the last word, is fraught with special privileges, except in one 
place, which provides that greenbacks redeemed in gold may be 
reissued for lawful purposes which the public interest may require. 

That is the only place in the bill where the public interest is 
mentioned, and even there the public interest reposes in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

It grants special privileges to the money trust of the world, 
special privileges to the bondholders, and special privileges to 
national banks. 

Its fallacies and weaknesses will be disclosed in the first panic, 
It will be sadly shattered by the domestic financial turmoils which 
it promotes, and will not survive serious international disturb- 
ances, which it courts. . 

And I hereto set my hand and seal this day to be able to say, 
“TI told you so.” [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. BURLEIGH F. SPALDING, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 9, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10588) making appropriations for 
the Depariment of Agriculture— 

Mr. SPALDING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As a new member of this House, and, I trust, 
ossessed of some of the modesty becoming in a new member, I 
ave occupied very little of the time and attention of this body. 

I have the honor to attempt to represent a constituency num- 
bering in the vicinity of 300,000 People, and I apprehend about as 
large a constituency as any member from a district represents on 
the floor of this House. 

My people occupy a vast empire, 250 by 350 miles in extent, and 
are probably more exclusively agricultural in their pursuits than 
the people of any district in the Republic, It is a prairie land, beau- 
tiful and fruitful asany that greets the rays of the morning sun. 
Its people, coming not only from every State in the Union, but 
from Scandinavia, Germany, Russia, Great Britian—in short, from 
all the civilized countries of the Old World—and intermingling for 
one common pur , have developed a wonderful unanimity of 
thought and opinion, uncommon in those States of widely diversi- 
fied industries and interests. 

They are not only educated, intelligent, and cultured, but prac- 
tical and fully equipped with common sense, that greatest of all 
endowments. : 

The State has hardly been settled twenty years and has been a 
member of the Union of States barely ten years, but its people be- 
lieve in education, not only for the rest of the world, but for them- 
selves. They are progressive and liberal, yet at the same time con- 
ser vative. 

EDUCATION. 


I find that Vermont, with 82,370 children of school age, expended 


for schools in 1898, $933,000; Virginia, with 582,100 children, spent 
$1,827,000; South Carolina, with 473,200 children, spent $697,000, 
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and North Carolina, with 620,000 children, spent $931,000; while 
North Dakota, with 98,180 children, expended $1,280,000, or, with 
a little more than one-seventh of the number of children, spent 
abont one-third more for education than North Carolina, 

Tne interests of the State of Mississippi are protected on the 
floor of this House by seven members, who in 1898 received a com- 
bined vote of 22,365 out of a total Congressional vote of 27,187, 
yet the people of North Dakota showed sufficient interest in the 
issues of the day to visit the polls and cast 27,776 votes for its one 
Representative, or 5,411 more than the total for the seven Missis- 
sippi members and 589 more than the total Congressional vote of 
the seven districts of that State. 

I mention this not to boast, but to show that the people of North 
Dakota are not Gols capab of exercising their right of suffrage 
intelligently, but that they take enough interest in the welfare of 
the nation to exercise it, even with less than one-seventh the ob- 
ject for doing so possessed by the people of Mississippi, 

LEGISLATION FOR AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Chairman, much is said and printed in these days about 
rere legislation and special privileges, and itis cy oma urged 
that Congress has never done anything for the farmer. I am 
interested in the farmer. Iam a farmer myself, and my neigh- 
bors and friends are farmers. Let us see what this bill does. It 
appropriates more than $66,000 for editors and their assistants to 
prepare documents and compile statistics for the benefit of the 
farmer; about $37,000 for chemists, surveys, pomology, and kin- 
dred scientific investigations for his benefit; about $12,000 for 
forestry and gardens, 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

It appropriates $1,078,830 for the Bureau of Animal 3 to 
which we are indebted for experiments and information regarding 
diseases of farm animals and the distribution of vaccine and other 
preventives of and remedies for diseases of stock. The benefi- 
cent results of the work of this Bureau are very apparent in my 
own State, from which I have lately received hundreds of letters 
testifying to the great resulting benefits. 

This Bureau has done a great work for the animal industry. Its 
results can not beestimated. Fifty thousand dollars are set aside 
to quarantine diseased animals; $100.009 for making investiga- 
tions, collecting statistics and other like work, and for investi- 
gation as to the sheng mA of extending the demand for our agri- 
cultural products in foreign lands; $20,000 to investigate and test 
seeds, fiber, and purposes incidental thereto; $20,000 to investigate 
the history and habits of insects injurious and beneficial to agri- 
culture and horticulture, etc., and ascertaining the best means to 
destroy those found to ba injurious, and similar e ents; 
828,000 to investigate diseases of fruits, fruit trees, grain, cotton, 
vegetables, etc.; $40,000 for investigation and information as to 
forests and how to preserve them, and experiments in growin 
trees in treeless regions; $20,000 for experimental garden; 825. 
to investigate relation of soils to climate, texture and composition 
of soils, how to reclaim alkali lands, etc.; $17,000 to experiment 
with grasses, forage plants, and animal foods, for the purchase of 
seeds and grasses, 

EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS, 

It gives $780,000 for agricultural experimental stations, Mr, 
Chairman, the late Senator Morrill, when he made provision for 
these stations, builded better than he knew. By reason of longer 
existence some of the stations may be more effective than that in 
my State, but the benefits derived from that station alone are in- 
estimable. Last year through thecourtesy of one of our railroads 
more than 1,700 farmers from distant parts of the State saw its 
work and thereby an interest was created that is most effective in 
disseminating the results of the work of this Department and im- 
proving the methods of farming. It gives $14,000 to investigate 
system of road management and making and the best road-making 
materials for different States, and publishing and distributing 
reports on the subject; $57,500 for publication of farmers’ bulletins 
containing the results and conclusions from the different inves- 
tigations; $47,500 for publishing and distributing other documents 
and reports, 

SEEDS. 

It appropriates $17,000 for purchase and distribution of valu- 
able seeds, bulbs, plants, etc. Here I may say that I understand 
this feature to be intended, not to supply any farmer with all the 
seeds he may need, but rather to give an opportunity to test and 
experiment with a few different varieties and give the rest of the 
world the benefit of the results through the Department. I have 
distributed my quota on this plan, 

These, Mr. Chairman, with items of a similar nature in the bill, 
make a total of $4,116,800 for the direct benefit of the farmer, 
who, if he profits by the results of the experiments and inyestiga- 
tions, is saved time and expense without measure. 

The newly settlea States wili derive the greater benefit from 
this measure. Mr. Chairman, after 1 only the little I have 
seen of the work of this Department, it will give me great pleasure 
to cast my vote for this appropriation. 
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Gentlemen may sneer at some parts of this bill and may read 
poetry on ‘‘theseeds that never grow,” but I suspect they may be 
more interested in cultivating the muse or the risibilities of the 
House than in cultivating the soil. 
OTHER MEASURES OF INTEREST TO FARMERS. 

But there are other measures in which the farmer is inter- 
ested, even though they omit any direct reference to him. 

It is said that there resides in an Eastern State—we have none 
such in the West—a lawyer whose faculty of generalization is so 
cultivated that when engaged in the preparer of a brief he ex- 
amines the various digests and law dictionaries and cites every 
ease containing the name of the subject under consideration— 
that is, if briefing a question under contracts refers to every case 
found containing the word “contract.” I suppose the persons 
who so persistently contend that there has been no legislation for 
the farmer proceeds on the same principle as does this lawyer, and 
because the word farmer is not in the act, in large letters, conclude 
it can not benefit him, 

Yet there are many laws now on our statute beoks in which no 
direct reference is made to agricnlture by which it is benetited 
beyond measure. Oftentimes only the certainty that some meas- 
ure will be enacted into law works to the immediate advantage of 
the agriculturist; on the other hand, the fear that some existing 
law will be repealed or some measure enacted proves equally det- 
rimental, 

RELATIONS OF THE FARMER TO THE LABORER, 

We are dependent one on the other. Whatever benefits the 
laborer and the merchant benefits the farmer, and whatever up- 
lifts the farmer elevates the rest of the community, The surplus 
of the artisan supplies the market for the farmer, and his profits 
make employment for the mechanic. It is only another statement 
of the ol 18 that 8 and demand, other things being 
equal, regulate the price. s mechanic uses the wheat and the 
farmer the boots and shoes and machinery. If there is no me- 
chanic the produce will rot on the farm, and without the farmer 
the product of skilled labor accumulates in the warehouse; and 
without a stable measure of value all is uncertainty. 

THE TARIFF, 

The protective tariff, primarily intended to encourage manu- 
factures, has proven of untold benefit to the workman by fur- 
nishing him employment, and at the same time has supplied con- 
sumers for the products of the farm and increased the price. 
With a low tariff all manufacturing industries have languished 
and the farmer has been the greatest financial sufferer. ith a 
high tariff all is changed, labor is employed, capital invests, man- 
ufactories flourish, agriculture finds a ready market for its prod- 
ucts, and the whole country revels in prosperity. 

4 THE CURRENCY. 

A sound and stable currency, good at par in all countries, is 
likewise beneficial to agriculture. With different standards and 
uncertain values the farmer suffers both in selling and buying. 
With certainty and confidence combined, certainty of a market 
and confidence in the measure of value, he reaps the greatest 
reward, 

ATTITUDE OF THE PARTIES. 


We find the two great political parties in conflict on these propo- 
sitions in the past. The people remember with sorrow and bitter- 
ness the record of Democratic rule. They now experience with 
delight and satisfaction the results of Republican administration. 
Compare the ruin and disaster during the last Democratic Ad- 
ministration with the fe and contentment everywhere 
seen to-day, It is equally apparent in every form of industry 
the shop, the store, and the farm—like conditions have resulted 
in every branch of industry. 

BENEFITS OF REPUBLICAN RULE. 

Three years ago I passed through the manufacturing cities of 
Ohio an e e The machinery was idle; the fires out; 
men unemployed and their families hungry and naked, <A short 
time ago I passed through the same States, Smoke was issuing 
frem every chimney, and they number thousands; no idle men 
were seen; all were employed at paying wages; their children 
were in school, and yk pt reigned everywhere. I visited one 
establishment with 3,000 men in its employ, and was told that it 
had been weeks since a man had presented himself seeking em- 
ployment, 3 7 

On the farms, in the cities and villages, where, under Democ- 
racy, sag Dy the dozens applied at each house daily for employ- 

‘ment or food, now, during Republican administration, it has be- 
come impossible to get a man to sa your wood or make a garden, 
Where formerly great armies encamped along the highways seek- 
ing work or some way to earn a living, and without means to pay 

for a lodging, the camping grounds are now deserted and their 
former occupants are finding employment at remunerative wages 
wherever sought. 

Statistics show that the value of farm products in the United 
States was $1,600,000,000 more in 1899 than in any year of Demo- 
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Live stock increased in value 8700, 000,000 
and crops 8600, 000,000. Agricultural real estate in 1899 was 
worth 81, 220,000,000 more than in 1889. During this period mort- 
gages on farms occupied by owners decreased 5300, 000,000, 
and millions were saved to the farmers by decrease in interest 
rates. Such are the blessings of Republican doctrine when putin 
operation by a President who has the confidence of the business 
world and the affection of the common people. 

This is not all. While accomplishing these vast changes of con- 
ditions, which alone would haye caused this Administration to 
pass into history as among the most efficient in all time, it has 
fought a foreign war and achieved more speedy and bloodless vic- 
tory than history elsewhere records. 

ile, Mr. Chairman, maintaining that the Administration of 
William McKinley has been well-nigh perfect, I do not consider 
that the only criterion by which to judge any Administration, 
When such vast interests are involved and such gigantic transac- 
tions are daily occurring in the conduct of this nation, rendering 
it impossible to give each detail the full and calm consideration 
which might be given it if no others were pressing, the proper view 
is from the standpoint of comparison, and what would have re- 
sulted with our opponents in power, putting into effect the theo- 
ries for which they have contended? 

We should then have seen war declared without ammunition 
for one conflict with the enemy; we should have seen money with- 
held for carrying on the war, after urging it upon the Adminis- 
tration; we would have seen our flag held in contempt by every 
nation, from the mightiest to the weakest; and not satisfied with 
this, we should have become involved in entangling alliances with 
foreign powers, the result of which no man can surmise, We 
should have seen our promises to pay at a discount instead of at 
a premium, our rates of interest increased, and our currency de- 
based. Distress and humiliation everywhere would abound, 

SMALL BANKS. 

But notwithstanding the hap! aarti prosperity and glory and 
honor which have attended this Administration, the Democracy 
is not satisfied; the offices are held by the Republicans, and the only 
hope of success lies in finding errors of omission or commission; 
so since this Congress convened not one subject, explored or un- 
explored, has escaped attack from the Democrats. 

hey occupied weeks in discussing the money 8 freecoin- 
age of silver at 16 to 1, expressing their horror of being in the power 
of the national banks and their detestation of the banking system; 
yet, Mr. Chairman, that bill contained one feature which from their 
standpoint is more dangerous than all others, The power to or- 
ganize national banks with a capital of $25,000 can, in my judg- 
ment, have no other effect than to double the number of national 
banks within five years and increase the strength of their grasp 
at the throats of the American people, as they term it, beyon 
measure. This feature of the bill was passed over lightly by the 
Democrats. 

Did they attack this provision and direct the country to its dan- 
gers? Did they fail to see that it would in the near future result 
in placing banks where none nowexist? Did they warn the farmer 
and the common people of the approaching danger? No, Mr. 
Chairman; to have done so would have totally obliterated this law 
as an issue. They know that the agricultural States, and the 
South especially, want more banks rather than less. National 
banks do meet with their approval in use, though they condemn 
them in stump hes. 

They 3 inquired who were asking for the enactment of 
a sound-money law. I can tell them, so far as my part of the 
country is concerned. It was the farmer and the laborer, the Ger- 
man, the Scandinavian, and the Russian, educated, intelligent sons 
of toil all, and not a millionaire among them. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject of free coinage was first discussed 
in my State by two eminent Senators of the United States, who 
visited the capital as a committee on irrigation during the session 
of the convention which framed our constitution in 1889. They 
were invited by that convention, of which I had the honor to be 
a member, to become its guests and address its members on the 
subject of irrigating arid lands, They accepted the invitation, 
and while doing so imposed upon their hosts to exploit the doc- 
trine of 16 to 1. From that day it was talked on the farm, in the 
store, and on the street. 

It is related that if, in pene through the State in 1892-1896, 
you approached a town of any considerable size you would heara 
confused murmur, which would grow louder and louder as you 
approached nearer, until on entering the place you would discover 
that it was a street orator discussing 16 to 1,and the burden of his 
song would be, “ Millions, millions, millions, billions, billions, and 
billions,” until his andience became entranced by the accumula- 
tion of figures and came to the conclusion that where there were so 
many figures there must be some reason to vote against the Ad- 
ministration, and, accordingly, the electoral vote was divided 
equally among the three parties, each securing one elector. 

But these figures and theories did not bear scrutiny, and in 1894 


cratic depression. 


the Republicans had 2,500 majority; in 1896, 6,000, and in 1898, 

10,000 to 12,000. In 1900 we confidently expect it will be unani- 

mously Republican. The greater the consideration of the subject 

the greater became the demand for sound money, and if I was 

goat here with any one instruction it was to cast my vote in its 
avor. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, this was not the only disclosure of the 
motives of the opponents of the Administration, nor did their de- 
feat on this bill result in their only discomfiture. They investi- 
gated the Secretary of the Treasury; they insisted on inspecting 
the mail of little Macrum, and in attempting to create many other 
issues to detract from the glory of the Administration; but each 
and all were dismal failures, from which they retired as grace- 
fully as their anger and exhaustion would permit. 

But to carry the comparison further, these same patriotic legis- 
lators and statesmen cry out against our government of the Phil- 
ippines. They contend that the Constitution, immediately upon 
ouracguiring these islands, extended over them and made each 
one of their inhabitants a citizen of the United States, If this be 
so, they can not withdraw, neither can we 
Union; but in the same breath they say we should let them go. 

They cry for free trade with Porto Rico, Do they favor it on 
account of their consideration for the Porto Ricans? Not at all; 
but simply because they want free trade everywhere, and must 
have an issue. Do they favor it out of consideration for the pov- 
erty and helpless condition of those people, and on account of 
their color are they so solicitous for their welfare? If they are, 
let them first show their generosity and their desire for justice 
nearer home. I recently heard a distinguished Democratic Sena- 
tor state that they bulldozed them (the negroes), they shot them, 
ie stuffed the ballot boxes, and are not ashamed of having 

one so. 

In all its history what act has the Democratic party performed 
or what policy advocated that hasshed one ray of light upon man- 
kind orin any way tended to lighten the burdens of the farmer 
and the producer? I will concede to itall the test examples 
of expansion under prior Administrations, and these are the on! 
bright spots in its history. But they turn their backs upon Jef- 
ferson and Jackson and seek to efface and ae their p ts 
2 for os purpose of raising an issue on which they hope to ool 

e people. 

5 the evils of expansion, yet glory in the Louisiana 
purchase. They contend that it is unconstitutional to acquire 
territory. If this were true, we must confine our wars with for- 
eign countries tothe meredestruction of lifeand property. There 
are only three methods by which we can conquer an enemy—by 
destroying life and property aud by bes Agha his territory. lf 
we eliminate this last and most powerful factor, we place our- 
selves on the lowest plane of barbaric warfare. This is utterly 
absurd. a 

It is unnecessary for me to enter into further details. The peo- 
ple of the United States are familiar with the history of both 
great parties. They know that every prediction of the Democratic 
pects in 1896 has proven false, while every promise of the Repub- 

ican party has been fulfilled and its every prediction come true. 

In view of this knowledge, Mr. Chairman, is it to be feared that 
the Democratic party on false and flimsy issues, raised by mem- 
bers of this Honse, can fool the ple of the United States in 
1900 as it fooled them in 1892? For may pari of the country, Mr. 

i , I can say that while it fooled many then, it can fool 
very few now. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Does the Constitution Follow the Flag? 


SPEECH l 
HON. CHESTER I. LONG, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) temporarily 
to provide revenues for the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. LONG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In my remarks on this bill on February 21, 1900, 
Ireferred to a number of documents and orders showing that 
Jefferson and other Democratic leaders prior to John C. Calhoun 
did not consider that the Constitution went into acquired terri- 
tory of its own force without an act of Congress, and carried with 
it uniformity of duties, 

I now give some of the documents to which I referred. 
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LOUISIANA. 
The treaty with France for the purchase of Louisiana was rati- 
fied October 21, 1803. 
The act of October 31, 1803, authorized the President to take 
possession of Louisiana. Section 2 of that act was as follows: 
See. 2. And be it further enacted, That until tho expiration of the 


nt 
session of Congress, unless provision for the tempo: government of the 
said territories he sooner made by Congress, all the military, civil and judi- 


cial exercised by the officers of tho existing government of the same, 
„ person and persons. and shall, bo exercised in such 
manner, as the President of the United States shall direct for maintaining 

tho inhabitants of Louisiana in the free enjoyment of their 


On November 14, 1803, Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, issued the following order: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 14, 1803. 
H. B. TRIST, Esq., Collr, Fort Adams. 


for that purpose is transmitted to you by this mail. You will therefore be 
9 to 5 to Naw 
uring your absence in 


from this De ment an 22 rules must neces- 
saril y depend on your zeal judgment, on both which perfect confidence is 
placed. 

You will only be pleased to observe— 

lst. That the taxes & duties to be collected under your direction are pre- 
cisely the same which 4. 8 0 existing laws or lations of na 
were — dable under Spanish government at the time of obtaining 


2d. That in those taxes & duties are included 


y those on imports, 
exports, transfer of „Ko., which were ted under those officars 
whose powers are ves in you & erally all other taxes and duties which 


made te of the general revenue of the province. 

Bd. t taxes raised for local ep er such as those collected in the city 
of New Orleans. on meat, flour, mar ts &c. f hting 
watching and other City objects, are not included apes cr those which you 
are to collect or superintend, unless they should by the laws of the place, be 
p under your authority in which case those amounts must be stated and 
applied for the purposes of their appropriation. 

4th. That you are only to secure or collect duties accruing after 
obtained by the United States and not to collect or receive any debts dno on 
erg bouos 8 duties accrued whilst the Spanish government was in possession 

ew Or i 

Sth. bat m the exercise of your office, you are perfectly independent 
from the person in whom the powers of Intendant have 1 tho 
President, anything in the § lations to the contrary notwi md- 
ing: it being the intention of the ent that you should be alone respon- 
sible for whatever relates to the collection of the Revenue, in the same man- 
ner as if you were under a law of the United States regularly appointed 
Collector of the Port of New Orleans. 

ith. That you shall be accountable to the Treasury for all monies re- 
ceived b Pied in the same manner as for those you received as Collector of 
the Missi istrict; and must therefore. mako in 3 t as far as prac- 
tien ble. similar returns to the several offices of this 8 

7th. That you have the same Rowers to remove from & 5 to all the 
snbordinate offices of Searcher, Weigher, Measurer, guards, Inspectors, &c. 
which by law you might exercise as collector; as also that of consolidating 
any of such offices as yon shall think proper; and you may also abstain from 

ng any vacancy which may happen to any of them. 

8th. T the said subordinate officers shall be entitled to receive allow- 
ances not than those heretofore authorized; and that you will your- 
self receive no salary, but the same commission on all monies received by 
yon, which by the laws of the United States, is allowed to Collectors of ports 
not specially enumerated.viz: three percent.: and alsosuch fees corresponding 
with those allowed to collectors by the laws of the United States as may be 
demandable under the existing revenue tions of isiana; out of 
which allowances you shall, as other collectors of the United States, defray 
the expenses of clerk hire, stationery, rent and other contingencies. 

Sth. That you may defray those several e: from the revenne col- 
lected by you at New Orleans and also ma 


to an amount not exceed: ‘en thousand dollars; taking for that purpose 
triplicate Bills which you will make payable to the Treasurer of the United 


States and remit to him. 
10th. ded for, the same duties are to be col- 


That until otherwise provi 
lected on the importation of goods, in the M ppi district from New Or- 


leans oe vice versa, 5 
am very resp y ro — 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 


On February 24, 1804, Congress passed an act abolishing all 
duties on goods, wares, and merchandise coming into the United 
States from the territory acquired by the treaty with France and 
on all goods going into the territory from the United States. The 
act provided that it should not go into effect until thirty days 
after its passage, 

On February 27, 1804, the Secretary of the Treasury issued the 
following order: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Feby. 27th, 1804. 


H. B. TRIST, Esq., 
Collectr, New Orleans. 

Sin: You will herewith receive the transcripts of two laws entitled “An 
Act for laying and collecting duties and ea oe and tonnage within the 
territories coded to the United States by the ty of the 30th of a 188, 
between the United States the ch Republic and for other pur. 


“and “An Act relating to the recording, registering and enrolling of 
or vessels in the d of New Orleans." 
ou will perceive that by the sixth section of the first mentioned — It ie 
tizens of the United States, coming 
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This C wis dusented fn cadenta place vessels of that description, in 
. with the ery of cession, on the same foo with ge E — 
Spanish vessels coming from the same coun with si 


pan cargoes. 
as Natchez which is mada a distinct district does not lie within the saben 
Territories, vessels of the United States coming from any country on this side 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and bound to that port, must be 3 to pro- 
ceed there; whilst no foreign vessel whatever can be allowed that BF ivilege; 
Natchez not being one of those districts in which foreign vessels are ad- 


As to the ee of time preceding the 25 day of March 1804 on which the 
above mentioned act commences to operate, 1 have only to observe that 
with the Spanish laws heretofore in force, articles exported 
wi fl from New Orleans to the United Keaton and to any other 
cepted, were liable to 8 the export duty: that articles 
fore Sat day into New Or. from any country whatever 
= 5 from the United States unless deposited aden the privilege of 
deposit, were liable to pay the mig duty; and that articles ex rea be- 
fore that day from New Orleans to Spain, ought not to haye paid 
duty. In case where that duty may have been levied on such e 
to Spain, it must 5 be refunded. 
Should Mr. who is appointed naval officer refuse a 55 
will be leased tog 55 immediate notice of such refusal to this 
Should ecline his 


5 § 


No person having yet been appointed Surveyor of the port of Bayou St. 
John. you will place an Inspector at the landing place near the KOE À of said 
Bayou to perform such duties as that situation may require. 

itis is presumed that the laws will be sufficient guides in the execution of 


your duties except on one point of great importance and delicacy which re- 

quires ticular instructions. 
The sited States claim 5 of Louisiana under the t: of ees 
rovince 


all see: ane of 5 8 made vars of the Brit 
ot W. ich lies 1 8 the 31 goer of latitude between 
R a the West and the river Perdido on the East. ft is how- 
ever understood that owing to instructions recoived from pes the officers 
of — 9 — vernment have 2 delivered m of that Territory. This 
subj ject be considered roper ma of Lara between the two 
countries, it is not the inten 3 the President of the United States to oc- 
cupy the same by force; and you are therefore to exercise no act of pen 
torial tion within the 20 Timits, though pares of your district, n 
commit any act which may he peace ct 0 A States. But in t the 
meanwhile the inhabitants — both. . uld enjoy the advantages of a 
friendly intercourse; and som are for oy 9 
— siya revenuo and to prevent t the sufferan caf Daemons ao Spain 
abused for purposes injurious to the Uni States. With that — 
8 rales must bo observed. 
we All articles of the growth, produce or manufacture of the said dis- 
puted Territory may be freely imported into the ports of New eave and 
of 8 St. John as American produco and without pay 
2d. Boats and vessels of less t tons burthen w. oa 
solely in the River or Lake trade, and owned aby. persons residing — 
3 said Territory, may when direct from the place where owned 
and Inden solely with articles not le to pay ay duty be admitted withont 
ying somes duty in the ports of New Orleans Bayou St. John. And 
Beate and vessels not decked or if decked heed masted, thus per or 
owned and laden may in the River Mississippi and Lake Ponchartrain 
ek be e as American Boats — Vessels of the same descrip: 
on 


8d. That part of the said Territory which lies east of the entrance into 
Lake Ponchartrain from the sea, is in every other respect, so far as relates to 
the revenue laws, to be considered at present, asa § Col 

But the intercourse between it and that part of 
lies on the Ponchartrain and Maunpas, in boats or vessels 
—— ien employed, owned, and laden as above mentioned, must ne not be 


ou 


entry; an 
merc! 
as if 5 fon aag X 
e ent to e men 
a which lies wit the lakes between the 155 
trance inte Lake Ponchartrain from th 
Spanis h vessels in the Lake may endanger the safety of ered Orleans and if 
Spanish unarmed vessels or even the vessels from the admis- 
pon of . ge — 5 ee the 3d 1 * bo N ge to 3 into 
rt e terri goods 0 uty, a system smug- 
T tho Lake and by tl the way of Baton Ror 


pay duty which are destined therefor, — 8 manner 
of the said ter- 


glin Rouge n = take place whic 

. would be destructive of. the revenue of the On the other 
hand not being in actual possession of aches ao as ogee Orleans, such 
vessels may not be vented by a mere act of the civil 1 nor ha ve 


Governor. 

The twoobjects which you muss in view, are, on the one hand, to pre- 
vent any Ry bape tto smuggle, on the other, to abstain posp — 
which might 2 dered as e ys ae avant endanger the peace of 
United Biren And you will be dee vel to lose no time | in „ 
every information to enable the ident fh eee k roper decision on tha 
subject, together with your own opinion on that can be adopted. 

As connected with that subject, I will oe berg you tocommunicate your 
ideas on the propriety of having any other port of Co oes in the 
district; on the proper station for a Revenue Cutte of vessel 
best calculated tor that service, and on the measures gen y. which from 
TW seem necessary for the security of the 

venus. 

You are authorized in the meanwhile, to a and station a sufficient 
number of Inspectors and other subordinate 

yee ats one or swe Boats or Pergo on the soventi a and Lake 


o. to vessels owned 


you Revenue laws with substantial | men 
dull so as effectually to prevent frauds of any kind; deviations from 


mere forms from ignorance and not essentially injurious to the reve- 
nue, must be over! and eve! mesa tho upto ce, Tt orm, satisfy 
reconcile persons who have O58 at © ouse. Itis necessary 


: that every subordi- 


I perceive two mistakes in the two above mentioned acts—The title of the 
act relative to ters uses the words, “District of New Orleans instead of 
+ district of ssippi’. As the operative words of the Act in that respect 
2 the territories coded t to the United States“ &c., you need not attend to 
. — 8 in NS title, and aa those words embrace that part of the British 

vines of 


su 
used, 


act, 
zer Spanist or French pa, 3 
the w of the Act shall bees entitled to those benefits. 
other mistake is in the act “for la; rng Tutan on Kc.“ 
roviso at the end of the first section, which proviso relates to the register - 
ng of vessels owned in Louisiana, was as I am informed, struck out in Con- 
gress, and a distinct law, whichis the other act now transmitted has actually 


ee for that purpose. 
——— that the was nevertheless inserted in — 8 enrolled 


in the execution of the 


of monies 
from tho Comptroller's office the usual forms in relation tosubsequent trans- 


Permit me to request the favour of your opinion, which shall be considered 
as Lise nage 5 * may be communicated in a ee Meer and 


d decline. 


ants? “And ts 4 ro any such artis brite wedge of 5 of integ- 
ty_and intelligence to a competent know language? 
5 qualified what is his stand- 


have the h: to be, V. 1 * apy 
ve onor er, rol 
z . ERT GALLATIN. 


On March 19, 1804, the following order was pe modifying 
the above order of February 27, 1804: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 19, 1304. 
H. B. TRIST 
Collec`r of New Orleans. 

Brin: The President of the United States having taken into consideration 
the instructions ng the disputed territ with Spain, contained in 
my letter of the 27 * — thought f fit to — * tso much of the said in- 
structions as Spanish vessels bona fide oma bo Baton & 
other settlements on the —— side of the Massai yan int the possession of 
gent rom Mick fae ent her up than New Oraa. A for the present 


be esc will therefore consider all the said territory whether on Lake Pon- 
chartrain or on the Mississippi in the same 5 as that ged of it 5 5 lies 
east of the P. Lake; that is to say, that with the exception p: in the 
and A shipping at th ~ hoad d 5 isputed 88 ve tre 27th ulto m relation toth tothe pe * 
and s ol uted ory, you are to consider 
so — ssion © of Spain whether on the Missi. Missi. Iber- 
as 


ace an 
to have an inspector placed at the Iber ville. another at oie 
if from numerous such importations any danger of smuggling t is e 


a bargeor boat leave the Iberville to watch & examine boats — — 
the river. 


been landed & may afterwards be reported to such places; and Spanish 
vessels in Ny ed & 


fringe the Revenue laws. 
Ihave the honor to be with respect Sir Yr Obt. Sert. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 


On February 28, 1804, the Secretary of the Treasury issued the 
following circular: 
[Cireular.] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 28, 1805. 


y be some time before — can be furnished with a ted 
entitled Boe Act for 3 and 8 duties on 


Sin: As it ma: 
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States of Goods wares and Merchandize from New Orlean: 


which is the 


Articles which have been or may be thus imported before the 25th of March 
ane must pay the sata ans es as 8 + 
am, ve c „Sir, your T 
ry respe y y s AG 5 


TEXAS, 


On March 1, 1845, Congress passed a joint resolution for the an- 
nexation of Texas. 

The President of the United States was officially notified that 
the convention of Texas, as well as the Con of the republic of 
Texas, had sanctioned and adopted the joint resolution, yet after 
receiving thisnotification, R. J. Walker, Secretary of the ury, 
on July 29, 1845, issued the following order: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 29, 1845. 
To Collectors and other Officers of the Customs. 


The President of the United States has received official intelligence, that 
the Convention, as well as the Congress of the Republic of Texas, have sanc- 
tioned and adopted the joint resolution of the Congress of the United States 
of the first of March last, for the admission of Texas as a State of the Union. 

By the 21th section of the act of Congress of the United States of the 30th 
August, 1842, it is provided: That it shall be the duty of all Collectors and 
other Officers of the Customs to execute and carry into effect all instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the execution of the Reve- 
nue laws; and in case any difficulty shall arise as to the true construction or 
meaning of any part of such Revenue laws, the decision of the Secretary of 
the Treasury be conclusive and binding upon all such Collectors and 
other Officers of the Customs.“ In conformity with this provision of the law, 
it becomes my duty to communicate the views and instructions of this De 
ment upon various important questions arising out of the new relations 


between Texas and the United States. 
First. Although there is now a solemn compact obligatory upon both * 
on, yet, until further 
subject, and instruc- 


ties for the admission of Texas as a State of the U: 
action of the Congress of the United States upon this 
tions founded thereon from this Department, you will collect duties, as here- 
tofore, u all the imports from Texas into the United States. 

A r 8 arose in relation to exports from Florida into New 
Orleans in 1819, when it was decided by the Treasury Department “that all 


‘oods which have been, or —.— be, 2 from Pensacola, 5 55 an act 
N shall be passed, erecting it into a collection district, and authorizing 
the appointment of an o e the purpose of superin- 


apan her f ad: on by 
tion from duty. in conformity with the decision before quoted in relation 
Fi coul shall be passed 


e therein to prevent 
as now believed to be contemplated. 
goods with the 


8 is intended 


tion within our limits, is a mani- 
be prevented by all the lawful 
means within the power of this 


After the acquisition and occupation of Louisiana, by an order of the 
Treasu 5 the Collector at New Orleans was directed“ to con- 
sider Baton ugs and other settlements now in possession of Spain, whether 
on the ppi, ville, the lakes, or the sea-coast, as foreign ports.“ In 
the same order it was declared: “in no instance, however, you are to allow 
drawbacks for goods which have been landed may rwards be ex- 
ported to such places.” This order was issued by one of my predecessors, 
Albert Gallatin, and was sanctioned by Mr. Jefferson, then President of the 


By the Sth section of the act of Congress of the 2nd March, 1799, it is pro- 
vided: “That the Collector aforesaid may refuse to grant such debenture 
or debentures, in case it shall ay to him that any error has arisen, or any 
fraud has been committed; an 
debentures claimed shall exceed one hundred dollars, it shall be the duty of 
the said Collector to represent the case to the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
who shall determine whether such debenture or debentures shall be granted 
or not.“ An entry for drawback, with a view to portation, free of all 
duty, into the United States, is a fraud within the m of thisact; and in 
all such cases it is the duty of the Collector torefuse the debenture certificate. 
In all cases where the debenture shall not exceed one hundred dollars, the 
Collector will judge for himself, whether such fraud as is before designated 
is contemplated; and. in the language of the law, “if the debenture or de- 
bentures claimed shall exceed one hundred dollars, it shall be the duty of the 
said Collector to represent the case to the Comptroller of the Treasury, who 
abet determine whether such debenture or debentures shall be granted or 

ot.“ 
8 By the 76th section of the act of 24 March, 1799, it is provided as follows: 
“And the said exporter or exporters shall likewise make oath that the said 
goods, so noticed for exportation, and laden on board such ship or vessel, 
previous to the clearance thereof, or within ten days after such clearance, 
are truly intended to be exported to the place whereof notice shall have 
been given, and are not intended to be relanded within the United States, 
otherwise the said goods, wares, and merchandise shall not be entitled to 


the benefit of drawback.’ 

If, then, in point of ears ‘oods thus exported to Texas,are “intended 
to be relanded within the United States,” they are not entitled to drawback, 
and if relanded, are subject to seizure and forfeiture, as well as the vessel in 
which they are thus introduced. 

Great vigilance will be required in obtainin 
port bonds, as those bonds may not be cancell 
goods to Texas, with the privilege of drawback, until the numerous and im- 
portant questions arising under such bonds shall have been fully adjudicated. 

You will in no case omit to publish in the newspapers, as now uired by 
law, the names of all persons who shall be found guilty of the violations of 
the Revenue laws therein prescribed, as well as to seize, for forfeiture, the 

vessel, tackle, apparel, and furniture, in all such cases. 

As the culations referred to would diminish the Revenue, and affect in- 
juriously the interests of the le of the United States, and of Texas asa 
part of the Union, the utmost ce and the most cordial co-operation are 


ample security upon all ex- 
inany. case of 9 of 


Sere ie ee (a te aR teed 
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expect from all Officers of the Customs in carrying these instructions most 
Buy Very renpoottally, your obedient servant 
ery y, your o ent seryant, 
z R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


On December 29, 1845, Congress passed an act the first section 
of which was as follows: 


That all the laws of the United States are hereby declared to extend to 
and over, and to hayo full force and effect within, the State of T. 


‘exas, ad- 
mitted at the present session of Con, into the Confede and Uni £ 
the United States, E a Sieh 


Why was this necessary if the Constitution and laws extended 
into acquired territory by their own force? 
Up to and including the admission of Texas it had been uni- 
formly held that the constitution and laws were not in force in 
uired territory until made so by act of Congress. 
he doctrine is clearly stated by Chief Justice Taney, in Flem- 
ing vs. Page (9 Howard, Page 616,) as follows: 


ven in cases where there appears 2 
omestic 


of Congress; and it enporta that this decision was sanctioned at the time by 
of the United States—the law officer of the Govern- 
licable to the case before us, yet the 
Treasur n relation to Amelia Isla 
po Louisiana, after that province had been ceded to the United 
States, were both made upon the same grounds. 
And in the latter case, after a custom-house had been established by law 
at New Orleans, the collector at that place was instructed to regard as for- 
cign ts Baton Songo snd other settlements still in the possession of Spain, 
whether on the Mississippi, Iberville, or the seacoast. c Department, in 
no instance that we are aware of since the establishment of the Government, 
has ever rec ed a place in a newly acquired country as a domestic port 
from which the coas' trade might be carried on, unless it had been previ- 
ously made so by act of Congress. 
EXTENSION OF SLAVERY COMPELS CHANGE. : 
On February 19, 1847 (Congressional Globe, volume 17, secon 
session Twenty-ninth Congress, page 455), Mr. Calhoun intro- 
duced the following resolutions in the Senate: 


Resolved, That the territories of the United States belong to the several 
states oe this Union, and are held by them as their joint and several 
pro x 

Resolved, That Congress, as the joint agent and representative of the 
states of this Union, has no right to make any law, or do any act whatever, 
that shall directly, or by its effects, make any distinction between the states 
of this Union, by which any of them shall be deprived of its full and equal 
right in any territory of the United States uired or to be uired. 

Resolved, That the enactment of any law which should directly, or by its 
effects, deprive the citizens of any of the states of this Union from emigrat- 
ing. with their pro „into any of the territories of the United States, 
will make such discrimination, and would, therefore, be a violation of the 
constitution and the rights of the states from which such citizon emigrated, 
and in derogation of that ‘ect equality which belongs to them as members 
of this Union, and would tend directly to subyert the Union itself. 

Resolved, That it isa fundamental principle in our political creed, that a 
people, in forming a constitution, have the unconditional 5 55 to form and 
adopt the government which they may think best calculated to secure their 
liberty, prosperity, and happiness; and that, in conformity thercto, no other 
condition is im by the federal constitution on a state, in order to be 
admitted into this Union, except that its constitution shall "be republican; 
and that the im: tion of 1 Berard by 88 would not only be in viola- 
tion of the constitution, but in direct co with tho principle on which 
our political system rests. 


These resolutions went no further than to deny the power of 
Congress to paws slavery in the territories. When New Mex- 
ico and California were acquired, their soil was already free, and 
these resolutions prohibiting Congress from legislating against 
slavery in the territories did not answer the purpose. An effort 
was made to extend the constitution to these territories by act of 
Co s but failed. Mr. Calhoun then asserted the dogma for 
the first time that the constitution of its own force, without an 
act of Congress, was in force in the territories. 

On June 27th, 1848, he thus announced the doctrine: 

But I deny that the lawsof Mexico can have the effect attributed tothem 


(that of keeping slavery out of New Mexico and California). As soon asthe 
between the two countries is ratified, the sovereignty and authority 
territory acquired by it becomes extinct,and that of the 
ted States is substituted in its place, carrying with it the constitution, 
with its 8 control over the laws and institutions of Mexico 


inconsistent with i 

Following this doctrine, and showing how fully Calhoun domi- 
nated the administration of Polk on this question, and how quickly 
the same Secretary of the Treasury who made the order about 
Texas could change his position, R. J. Walker, on October 7, 1848, 
issued the following order, announcing that the constitution was 
in force in California: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, October 7, 1548. 


On the 30th of May last, upon the exchange of ratifications of our treaty 
with Mexico, California becamea partof the American Union, in consequence 
of which various 8 have been presented by merchants and collectors 
for the decision of this Department. 

By the Constitution of the United States is declared that “All treaties 

e, or which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 


shall be the supreme law of the land.“ By the treaty with Mexico California 
is annexed to this Republic, and the Constitution of the United States is ox- 
tended over that Territory and is in full force throughout its limits. Con- 

ess, also, by several enactments subsequent to the ratification of the treaty, 
fave distinctly recognized California as a part of the Union, and have ex- 
tended over it in several important 


rticulars the laws of the United States. 
Phera ee circumstances the following instructions are issued by this 
ent: 
irst. All articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of California, 
shipped therefrom at any time since the 30th of May last, are entitled to ad- 
mission free of duty into all the ports of the United States. 

Second. All articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 
States are entitled to admission free of duty into California, as are also all 
forei, ess, or on 

goods the duties prescri by Shote laws have been pai 


whi to any col- 


ted for it as such, yet it is not brought by law within the limits of an 


on importations from foreign 
e should be introduced 


e penalties presei bed by law when such 
of duties. 

R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


There has been considerable discussion in the last few months 
in regard to the authorship of the expression, ‘‘ The constitution 
follows the flag.” No living statesman can rightfully claim to 
be the author of this expression. John C. Calhoun, in the debate 
with Daniel Webster in the United States Senate on February 24, 
1849, first used the expression in these words: 


Then the simple question is, does the Constitation extend to the territo- 
ries, or does it not extend to them! Why. the Constitution interprets itself. 
It pronounces itself to be the Supreme Law of the land. 

. WEBSTER: What land? 

Mr. CALHOUN: The land. The territories of the United States are a part 
of the land. It is the Supreme law, not within the limits of the states of this 
union merely, but wherever our waves—wherever our authority goes, 
the Constitution in part goes, not all its provisions certainly, but all its suit- 
able provisions. 


To this Mr. Webster made the following reply: 


The Honorable Senator from South Carolina argues that the Constitution 
declares itself to be the law of the land, and that therefore it must extend 
over the territories. The land,“ I take it, means the land over which the 
Constitution is established, or, in other words, it means the states united 
under the Constitution. But does not the gentleman see at once that that 
argument would prove a t deal too much. The Constitution no more 
says that the Constitution itself shall be the Supreme law of the land than it 
says that the laws of Congress shall be the supreme law of the land. It de- 
clares that the Constitution and the laws of Congress passed under it shall be 
the Supreme law of the land. 


3 uty, as also to 
importation is attempted without the paymen 


The Porto Rico Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesdag, April 11, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) temporarily 
to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, with Senate 
am ents— 


Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There has been a vast amount of agitation and 
misrepresentation in regard to this Porto Rico bill. Newspapers 
of all classes have assailed it with an indignation and fury seldom 
equaled in recent years. This has been particularly true in the 
great city of Chicago. There this measure has been attacked by 
the newspapers with a bitterness usually reserved for local Chicago 
affairs and Chicago men. It were easy for me to have been with 
the popular tide in my own city by siding with the press and 
opposing the bill. But I was one of the earnest believers in this 
legislation at the outset and have never faltered in my personal 
support of it. Ihave and shall favor it because I thoroughly be- 
lieve it to be right. Iexpress no doubt of the sincerity of those 
who have so denounced it, though I have never yet seen any argu- 
ment against the bill which commended itself to my judgment, 
nor have I ever seen in any newspaper opposed to the measure a 
fair statement of what it provides. ; 

HISTORY OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION, 

Let us look into the history of the 8 legislation. 

By the treaty of Paris between the United States and Spain the 
island of Porto Rico was ceded by Spain to this country. That 
treaty was ratified April 11, 1899. Prior to that time our Army 
had been in possession of the island for many months. After the 
ratification of the treaty the island continued to be governed 
through the military occupation of the United States. 

The rates of duties imposed between Porto Rico and the United 
States remained as they were before the war with Spain began— 
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that is, articles coming to this country from Porto Rico durin 
our military occupation there have paid the regular Dingley tariff 
rates, and articles going from here to Porto Rico have paid the reg- 
ular tariff rates established by the military commanders there, ex- 
cept in some cases where preference has been granted to articles 
imported from the United States. 

The duties which have been collected in Porto Rico have been 
retained there for expenditure, and the duties which have been 
collected here on articles imported from Porto Rico have been 
retained here and covered into the general Treasury, except so 
far as affected by the law recently enacted by Congress. 

POSITION OF PRESIDENT M'KINLEY. 

Such was the situation when President McKinley prepared his 
message, which was sent to Congress at the opening of the session 
in December, in which he declared it to be our “plain duty” to 
provide 1 te for free trade between Porto Rico and the United 
States, e have used the term ‘‘free trade” in this country for 
many years to describe the doctrine of a tariff for revenue as 
distinguished from a tariff for protection to industries. 

I have no doubt that was the idea of the President, the greatest 
living exponent of the protective principle, when he penned his 
m e. He wished to do away with the Dingley protective 
tariff law as applied against Porto Rico, And he did not have in 
mind absolute free trade to the extent of raising no revenue on 
articles shipped between the United States and Porto Rico. Ido 
not think, therefore, that President McKinley can fairly be ac- 
cused of inconsistency in advocating the present proposed legis- 
lation, as he has heartily and openly done. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


The tariff provisions of this Porto Rico bill which have excited 
so much hysterical and unfavorable comment are short and easily 
understood, though I have never seen them stated in any of the 
newspapers 1 the bill, It is provided that upon mer - 
chandise coming into the United States from Porto Rico, or com- 
ing into Porto Rico from the United States, there shall be collected 
15 per cent of the amount of duties to he collected upon like arti- 
cles of merchandise coming from foreign countries, This would 
make the duties to be collected about one-seventh of what they 
now are, , 

The bill provides that all food products and other articles now 
admitted free of duty into Porto Rico from the United States 
under orders of the Secretary of War shall continue to go in free, 
The bill further provides for the 1 of a local civil gov- 
ernment for the island of Porto Rico and that whenever the 
Porto Rican legislative assembly shall have put into operation a 
system of local taxation to meet the necessities of the government 
2 then all tariff duties between the United States and Porto 
Rico shall absolutely cease and that in no event shall duties be col - 
lected after March 1, 1902. 3 

It is further provided that all of the duties and taxes collected 
in Porto Rico in pursuance of the proposed law, less the cost of 
collection, and the gross amount of all collections of duties and 
taxes in the United States upon articles coming from Porto Rico, 
shall be covered into the general fund of the Treasury, to be held 
as a separate fund, which is placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent to be used for the government and benefit of Porto Rico 
until the civil government provided for by this legislation shall 
have been organized in Porto Rico, when all of such funds then 
unexpended shall be transferred to the local treasury of Porto 
Rico, and all future collections paid directly thereto. 

Under this legislation no internal-revenue taxes will be collected 
in Porto Rico by the United States—that is, the National Govern- 
ment will not collect any revenue from the manufacture or sale 
of rum or beer or other spirituous or malt liquors, or even any of 
the war- revenue taxes. 

The other numerous provisions of the act relate to the organi- 
zation of a civil government in the island of Porto Rico. I do 
not propona now to discuss the character of the local government 
thus to be instituted. In my opinion, the provisions of this meas- 
ure upon that subject are ideal. They give a broad latitude for 
local self-government, with sufficient restraints to prevent undue 
indebtedness and corruption and to insure stable, orderly, intelli- 
gent, and progressive government, and to inaugurate a system of 

iberal school education. 


THE TARIFF IMPOSED IS IN THE INTEREST OF PORTO RICO. 


Every line of this measure is distinctly favorable to the people 
of Porto Rico. No such liberal legislation was ever proposed 

fore in the interest of a dependent Territory. Those persons who 
have denounced this law as a grievous burden imposed by us 
upon Porto Rico have been quite devoid of either facts or reasons 
to support theirdenunciations. Those whosay that by thisact we 
violate the promises made by General Miles in Porto Rico cer- 
tainly can not have read either those promises or this bill, though 
I for one do not admit that a general commanding our army in 
a hostile country can by his proclamation settle the character of 
the government or laws to be granted by Congress to that country 
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if it comes under our control, That notion may be defended by 
Democrats, but it is quite too imperialistic to suit me. 

There is to-day no government in Porto Rico except the purely 
military government. It becomes the duty of Congress to enact 
legislation for that island and to raise money for proper expendi- 
ture there in purely local matters. The objection does not lie to 
such legislation that it is taxation without representation, such 
as produced the war of the Revolution and caused the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The situations are entirely different. 85 
land was seeking to strike down the colonial governments already 
in existence, and override the charters previously granted, and 
tax the colonies to raise money for the English treasury and not 
to be expended by the local colonial governments, 

Now, there is no local government in existence in Porto Rico. 
It is the duty of Congress to institute one and also to raise imme- 
diate revenue for use there. There is no other way to do it. Con- 
gress is the only legislative body which can act in the matter. 

But it is charged that Congress has discriminated against Porto 
Rico. That charge is foolishly false. Foolishly so because as 
soon as the people read the law itself they will immediately see 
the falsity of the charge and turn against those who have at- 
2 to excite their indignation by such a base and palpable 
untruth. 

The people of the United States have been somewhat excited 
and alarmed because they have been persistently told by Democratic 
leaders and some Republican papers that, m addition to the other 
trials and tribulations of the people of Porto Rico, Congress was 
proposing to place new burdens upon them by e ng tari 
duties. 1 honor the people for their feeling of indignation in this 
matter, They desired that liberal treatment and more than mere 
justice should be accorded to the Porto Ricans. And that is just 
what this bill in fact proposes. The indignation of the people has 
been misplaced. 

It has become n 


First. Congress might have appropriated the money out of the 
ah Stes agiftorasaloan. That course would 
not have been a good precedent for our country or a good example 
for Porto Rico. How the Democratic leaders and followers all 
over the country would have charged that our new possessions 
were to bea great expense instead of commercial benefit if we 
adopted such a method of providing money. How it would 
ve been charged that the war-revenue taxes remained as bur- 
ens upon our people in order to let the peoples of the newly 
sos territories go scot free from taxation. 
nd. Congress could have borrowed money to spend in Porto 
Rico, to be paid outof the future revenues of that island. This was 
what theself- styled and so-called delegates from Porto Rico desired 
to have done. Such action by Congress would have been vicious. 
To put a burden of bonded debt upon a people without any form of 
consent upon their part is contrary to our theories of government 
and ought never to be done, if done at all, except in the most 
extreme and extraordinary situation. 

Third. Congress could raise money by some method of taxation. 

(a) A method of taxation on lands and personal property could 
have been inaugurated, such as the ordinary method of collecting 
State taxes in the several States. This 1 however, could have 
produced no actual revenue for a considerable period of time. and 
was unavailable to raise immediate revenue, for reasons which 
must be manifest to everyone. 

(b) By a system of licenses and internal-revenue taxes, which 
could not easily have been put in force except by an organized 
local civil government, and which would have been very burden- 
some at this time to the people there. 

(e) Or by the plan which has been adopted in this measure that 


is, import-duty taxes. The indirect taxation method of raising si 


governmental funds by import duties is the one generally recog- 
nized the world over as the best and least burdensome manner of 
raising money for governmental diture. It is the way in 
which the major share of the money for our National Government 
has always been raised. 

In my one. Congress would have been justified while acting 
temporarily as the legislature for Porto Rico if it had provided 
that all the money to be expended for local affairs in that island 
should be raised by import duties levied on articles entering 
there from abroad. But we propose to be much more liberal. 
This measure [gives to Porto Rico not only all the import duties 
collected at the ports of Porto Rico, but also all the duties col- 
lected in the United States on is coming from there here with- 
onteven deducting the cost of collection. Where in all history 
is there another such liberal treatment of a Territory? Nowhere. 
This great liberality has never been duplicated. 

THE SUGAR AND TOBACCO TRUSTS. 

But why should there have been objection to such liberal legis- 
lation by pooma of Porto Rico? The answer is easy. There has 
accumulated there considerable quantities of tobacco and raw 
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ongar waiting to be sent to this country as the best market, but 
d back on account of the present high tariff in peers e 

that the present duties would be much lowered or a 

gether. uch of that sugar is now owned by the sugar trust; 
much of that tobacco is now owned by the tobacco trust. A few 
people own all the remainder of it. It is to the interest of these 
owners to have absolute free trade in order that they may not be 
compelled to pay any duty when those products are „B ppod here, 

For that purpose they caused to be sent here from Porto Rico 
certain gentlemen who called themselves delegates and who de- 
manded free trade, The interest of these men has been a purely 
selfish interest. They have labored in the interest of the sugar 
and tobacco trusts and other sugar and tobacco owners, and not 
in the interest of the island or people of Porto Rico. They have 

rsistently misrepresented the situation and the aed legis- 
tion, because that was their business here. It is true that many 
people to-day believe that it was the influence of the and 
tobacco trusts which caused this tariff legislation to be brought 
in here in place of the free-trade bill. 

The Democrats have persistently so insisted, and even the trusts 
themselves have been glad to encourage such belief. The trusts 
are perfectly . —— be cursed if they can escape the payment 
of the taxes. Theidea that they prefer to pay as import tax on the 
raw material coming to them from Porto Rico instead of having 
it come in free is almost too silly and absurd to require a denial. 
But it is not true. The tariff provision is not in the interest of 
the trusts. Their only interest has been to have the tariff made 
as low as possible. ey prefer free trade with Porto Rico, 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED. 


Mr. Speaker, most of the debate which has been had in this 
House m this bill has been along the lines of the constitutional 
wer of Congress to levy a between Porto Rico and the 
nited States. I do not propose to discuss that question. Ina 
speech delivered by me on this floor on the 13th of February, 1899, 
I discussed that general question at considerable length. 

I endeavored to show them, both by the history of our acquisi- 
tion of new territory and the legislation in connection therewith, 
as well as by the opinions of the great jurists and statesmen, and 
also the Supreme Court, that in accordance with the terms of the 
Constitution the legal power of Congress over acquired territory 
not made into States was practically absolute and unlimited, and 
also that the provisions of section 8 of Article I of the Constitu- 
tion, providing that 7 
8 eee imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 


And of section 9 of Article I, providing that . 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles e: d from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to, 
or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another— 

did not in any manner control Congress in legislating for ter- 
ritory not yet admitted as a State into the Union. I do not think 
that the argument made by me at that time has been or can be 
successfully controverted. I do not propose to repeat it now. I 
was considering then my vote on the proposition to complete the 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands by paying to Spain the $20,- 
000,000 provided by the treaty of peace. If I had not reached the 
conclusion which I then did I should not have been in favor of 
appropriating the money to complete that acquisition. I summed 
up my opinion at that time on our constitutional power in these 
words: : 
— 92 position, Mr. Chairman, is that when the ratifications of the treaty 
have been exchanged and our country shal] have uired from Spain 
her title of sovereignty over the ppine Islands we 1 hold them as a 
oe Pee „ colony. Territory, or whatever it may be 
peer p songing to the States which. in their confederate capacity, consti- 


sions as we please, unrestricted except by our inte 

liberty, and government. es have the authority, if 
we wish, to sell the Phili because they have not become by the treaty 
a constituent part of our 


We may exchange them if thatis desirable. We may govern them witha 
government absolutely despotic in its character. or we may give to them 
such form of local -government as will appeal to our best judgment, as 
will be in line with the history of our country. as will tend to educate the in- 
habitants of those islands for more complete government by themselves. 
The mere fact that we may have absolute and autocratic power is no reason 

our taking the islands. Within its constitutional } ashe ronan of 
is already autocratic and despotic. Within their tutional 
ers of the different officers of our country are autocratic and 

e rely somewhat upon the good judgment of the men who are 
elected to office, and we also rely u Teny of the people, in their dis- 
28 to correct an exercise of ill judgment by electing other and different 
officials. 

I still adhere to that opinion. It was the opinionentertained by 
Jefferson and Monroe and Madison, by Chance lor Kent and Jus- 
tice Story, by Daniel Webster and John Marshall, and by nearly 
all the statesmen and constitutional expeunders of the early years 
of our 8 I do not doubt that it will be sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States when the question is st rab 

resented before that court, as it can be under this proposed legis- 
tion, 


Congress 
limits the 
despotic. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Republican contention is that Porto Rico and 
the Philipt ines have not become incorporated as a tof our 
Union rai that Congress may control and legislate for them as 
may be desirable; that Congress may give to them limited self- 
government or complete local self-government or complete inde- 

ndence, as may seem for the best according to the developments 
in the future. k 

The Democratic contention is self-contradictory. The Demo- 
crats insist in one and the same breath, first, that Porto Rico and 
the Philippines are now pn and parcel of our Union over which 
the jurisdiction of the Constitution has already extended, and 
second, that we ought to cease exercising control over the Philip- 
pines and grant to them independent E absolutely out- 
side of our jurisdiction. The Republican view is the one in the 
interest both of our country and humanity. The Democratic 
views contradict themselves and have no precedent except in the 
doctrine of secession. If the Constitution be already extended 
over the Philippines, there is no way provided in the Constitution 
for withdrawing its full jurisdiction. But consistency is not a 
Democratic jewel. J 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is both constituticnal and proper. 
It is more than just to Porto Rico. It is liberal to an extreme. 
I do not think it is so good now as it was when first reported in 
the House from the Ways and Means Committee. It been 
trimmed some to meet the views of faltering members. But it 
will be a great blessing to the little island which it concerns. It 
marks another constructive era in the history of Republicau 
legislation. The Republican party has never failed the people. 
It has always lightened the burdens of humanity by its enact- 
ments. Itdoes now. As Republicans, we fully believe that we 
are doing what is right morally and constitutionally; and so be- 
lieving, we shall act, leaving time to justify us, whether the 
present does or not. 

We to deal fairly and liberally with those peoples who 
have come to us with our newly acauired territory. We propose 
to grant to them s broad latitude of self-government. giving to 
them every power which they are capable of properly exercismg. 
We are not striking down but are building up self-government. 
We are extending the sphere and increasing the influence of lib- 
5 5 We are standing by the precepts and examples of our fore- 
fathers. We are broadening the scope of human capacity. 

Weare not depriving a people of government or liberty. Weare 
conferring both liberty and government upon a people. We have 
not become tyrants or oppressors, and we never We behold 
the greatness of our country and the greatness of its people, and we 
have no fear that it will breed tyrants and oppressors. We have 
faith in the people and in the destiny and future of the Republic. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

The Democratic y ought to be treated as a common scold 
and ducked accordingly in the waters of obiivion. It is never 
happy e t when engaged in bitter denunciation. It scolded 
about the civil war and scolded about Lincoln and his associates, 
Itscolded about reconstruction and denounced General and Presi- 
dent Grant withont reserye, 

For years it scolded abont the protective tariff and denounced 
that great economic system as legalized robbery and ression, 
On that issue it won the President and both Houses o ngress 
in 1892, and for the first time in a generation became responsible 
for the policies of our Government. But its leaders did not pos- 
sess the genius of constructiye statesmanship and at once com- 


menced to engage in common scolding about each other, and the 


party, with the usual ingratitude of common scolds, turned with 
reyengeful hate against those leaders whose frightful prophecies 
of the evils to result from Republican rule had never equaled the 
actual disaster and distress which their political success brought 
upon the country. 

The real cost of Democratic success in 1892 can never be com- 
puted. It cost billions in money, and it cost hollow cheeks and 
wan faces, empty stomachs and cold firesides, happy hearts and 
warm clothing. It drove the rich to poverty and the to 
despair and often death. It was more expensive than famine and 
more destructive than plague. 

At length, appalled by the ruin they had wrought and in help- 
less confusion over the panic they had brought, the Democrats 

turned in wild stampede from the tariff issue and, with unrea- 
soning impulse, dashed toward the folly of 16to1. They regained 
their self-control only when they had settled themselves to scold 
abont the gold standard and the damage caused and to be caused 
by our refusal to go on a cheap silver basis. 

They grew red in the face and hoarse in the throat denouncin 
the era of falling prices and cheap goods caused by the demoneti- 
zation of silver. They had nominated and elected Cleveland, 
knowing him to bea strong gold-standard and anti-silver advo- 
cate; but they now turned upon him with the fury of wild beasts 
to rend the idol before whom they had prostrated themselves in 
three national conventions. Out of the many common scolds in 
their midst they selected for their new leader the one best gifted 
by nature. They may preserve and follow him as leader so long 
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as he can see only evil in the acts and legislation of the present 
and only dangers and pitfalls in the road on which we travel to- 
ward the future. If the time shall come when Bryan’s heart 
shall swell with pride because of the prosperous greatness of our 
country, and he shall speak forth a word of praise for the con- 
tentment of the people, he will be cast overboard as leader and 
some other common scold selected for the position. 

They gave our country the hard times, but they could not stop 
the warmth of the sun, the fertility of the soil, the richness of the 
mines, or the pluck of 8 They left us our hearts and 
our hands. ey destroyed confidence, broke banks, rnined busi- 
ness, and pauperized labor, but they could not take our country 
away from us. Under a Republican Administration we have again 
become a happy and prosperous people; and now they tell us we 
ponosi to subvert the liberties of people, and that we have 

ome monstrous be rae in Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands, Anti-imperialismistheircry. Liberty and freedom have 
suddenly become their watchwords, 

They who would have broken the prosperity of this country by 
free trade are now shedding tears over the dangers of the Porto 
Ricans, They who would have destroyed honor and wealth and 
labor by silver coinage are now tearing their hair over the threat- 
ened tyranny over yonder. The Democratic party, which stamps 
under its feet the amendments to the Constitution, which deprives 
the colored people of the South of their legal right to vote, and 
which denies to them greion in self-government in the 
South, which looks with complacency and without punishment 
upon the lynching and horrible burning by mob violence of blacks 
in the South, so as to better keep them in a state of subdued sub- 
jection, now has the traditional idiocy and monumental hypocrisy 
to as the special champion of freedom and the right of the 
colored peoples of the ae to self-government, and to ac- 
cuse President McKinley and the Republican party of treason to 
the fundamental principles of our Republic. 

Why, sirs, it was the Republican party which carried our Gov- 
ernment „ the civil war for liberty's sake; 
which freed the blacks in the South for liberty’s sake; Which up- 
held the payment of our national debts for honor’s sake; which 
stamped out polygamy in Utah for decency’s sake; which enacted 
tariff laws for prosperity's sake; which drove Spain out of Cuba 
for liberty’s sake. t has the Democratic erty done for lib- 

or country during all this time? Sorong t scold. 

ave no fear of the attitude of the Republican party toward 
the Philippines or Porto Rico. They will never be oppressed by 
Republican leadership or a Republican Administration. 

e islands are ours, and we shall keep them in the interest of 
civilization, trade, and liberty, notwithstanding the common 
scolding indulged in by the Demmies. the aunties, and the grannies, 
The Republie is not doomed. The sphere of its liberty is enlarging. 

The Democrats seem to have lost faith in our people, but then 
that is reciprocated. The Republicans still have supreme faith in 
our coun and in the honor, honesty, intelligence, and 
motives of the People, and that, too, seems to be reciprocated. Poor 
old Democracy. Its past is without merit. Its future is without 
hope. Its leaders apologize for their followers, and its followers 
apologize for their leaders, Both apologies are appropriate, 


Election of Senators by the People. 


. SPEECH 
HON. NICHOLAS MULLER, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 12, 1900. 


The House having under consideration House joint resolution No. 28, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution pro g for the election of Bena- 
tors of the United States— ` 


Mr. MULLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKFR: The bill now before the House to amend the Con- 
stitution of our country is worthy of every consideration, 

It isa sacred instrument and has served for many years the 
purpose of the greatest of all republics. 

e veneration of the people for it is the greatest monument to 
our life and individual liberty. 

Our forefathers saw the necessity for amendments, as is evi- 
denced by Article V of the Constitution. and it is proposed by the 
majority report to follow this course in this emergency. 

our committee in charge of the bill, Mr. Speaker, unanimously 
sarosa that a change should be made in the manner of electing 
nited States Senators, and they are sup in their views by 
the people of more than thirty States in this great Union, both by 
petition and a direct vote of the people, and surely such a strong 
representation should be heeded by an American Congress. 
nder the present arrangement the Senators are elected, not by 
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the people, but by the representatives in the legislatures of the 
different States, 

Under the conditions existing at the time of the framing of the 
Constitution our forefathers undoubtedly were right as conditions 
then existed. 

The proposition to elect Senators by the vote of the people is not 
new. It was urged at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion itself by men 1 in the councils of the country. 

The debate on the Federal Constitution shows that no serious 
objection was made against the right of the people to elect United 
States Senators. 

It is only right, Mr. Speaker, that the House respond to the 
universal demand from almost every State for a change in this 
form of election of their representatives. 

We are having many examples of the corrupt means and in- 
fluences adopted by unscrupulous and ambitious men who desire 
to obtain seats in the United States Senate. What wrong can be 
committed by a direct appeal to the people? They are entirely 
del. Sts of electing their Representatives in Congress, the munici- 

I 


, State, judicial, and other officers; why not their Senators? 

have unbounded faith in the judgment of the people, and hail 
with delight the 5 to place myself on record in favor of 
the election of United States Senators by the popular vote of the 


ople. 
Phe development of the people of the United States by the wide- 
spread education given them removed all reason which may 


have existed at the time the Constitution was framed. This move- 


ment is in accordance with our institutions, our development, our 
democratic policy, and brings the only branch of the Legislature 
which has heretofore been separated from direct contact imme- 
diately in touch and directly responsible to the voters, and as such, 
in my opinion, it is an improvement and in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of the Democratic party. 


Government for the Territory of Hawaii. 


: 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Friday, April 6, 1900, ? 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (S. 222) to provide a government for 
the Territory of Hawaii 


Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The purpose of the amendment which I have 
offered is to provide for a commissioner of labor in Hawaii, whose 
duty it shall be to present annual reports to the governor and 
legislature of Hawaii and to the Department of Labor in the 
United States as to the commercial, industrial, social, educational, 
and sanitary conditions of the laboring classes in Hawaii. This 

rovision has been, at my request, drawn up by Mr. Carroll Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor, and is substantially as he 
drew it, with the exception that I have inserted a provision that 
these reports should be made to the governor and legislature of 
Hawaii as well as to the Department of Labor in the United 
States. I wish to say in this connection that the numerous amend- 
ments which I have offered to this bill have related entirely to the 
system of land tenure and labor employment there existing. 

In my judgment the future of the Hawaiian Islands, as well as 
that of the other semitropical and tropical islands we have re- 
cently acquired, will depend not so much be the form of their 

overnment as it will upon the economic conditions there existing. 

he form of the government may be perfect; the organic act which 
we provide for the government of Hawaii may conform with the 
most advanced ideas of free government; yet if the economic 
conditions there are such as to perpetuate an extensive system of 
land monopoly, the concentration of large areas of land in the 
hands of individuals and corporations, employing laborers as mere 
machines for the cultivation of the soil, we can not hope to develop 
there such citizenship as will be able to maintain the free institu- 
tions of a republic, $ 

As I haye previously stated, the population of the Hawaiian 
Islands consists of about 60,000 Asiatics, half Chinese and half 
Japanese; 40,000 Kanakas, the native people of Hawaii; 15,000 
Portuguese, and about 8,000 other whites. It is fair to assume 
that as yet the Portuguese are not educated. Probably the most 
of them have been imported into these islands and are unfamiliar 
with the English language, so that we have a population of 23,000 
white people as against 100,000 of Asiatics and natives, and of 
these 23,000 white people it is probable that not more than 8,000 
are equal in intelligence and education to the average white cit- 
izen of the United States. 

A few of these 8,000 whites are in the ownership and control of 
almost all the land in these islands. The main occupation there 
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is agricultural, all the commerce being merely incidental to the 
great sugar interests of these islands. e sugar plantations are 
almost entirely owned by corporations, and the holdings run as 
high as five or ten thousand acres. Corporate control is the most 
convenient, effective, and economic method of managing sugar 
lantations. It secures cooperation of capital, and it enables cap- 
ital to enter upon a comprehensive plan of improvement which 
contemplates, first, the acquisition of a large area of land; second, 
the construction of extensive irrigation works with which to irri- 
gate it; third, the construction of a central sugar mill for the 
pur of grinding the cane, and fourth, the construction of a 
radial railway connecting all parts of the plantation, by means of 
which the cane can be economically transported to the factory. 

Upon these plantations are 1 about 60,000 Asiatics, as 
wellas a certain proportion of the Kanaka and Portuguese popula- 
tion. The tendency is to regard the Asiatic laborers as mere ma- 
chines, Their food, their health, their sanitary conditions are 
looked after only with a view to 5 their efficiency as 
machines. As to the Kanakas, they are a kindly people who have 
received a fair education, but who seem unable to withstand the 
contact of strong and vigorous races, and as a result the native 
race is gradually becoming extinct, 

It is probable that these islands will support a population of a 
half million of people, and the development of the industries there 
will necessitate the increase of population by means of immigra- 
tion from without. Chinese immigration is now prohibited by 
the United States laws, but other Asiatics, such as the Japanese, 
can enter, and they are crowding thereinlargenumbers. Unless, 
therefore, we are content to allow the Japanese to gradually meet 
all the increasing requirements of these islands for laborers, we 
must devise some system by which the migration of citizens of 
the United States, white or black, or of the white people of other 
countries shall be promoted; and we can never expect to be able to 
successfully promote such migration if the laboring class is to beat- 
tached, as heretofore,in a semiservile capacity to the soil, without 
rights in it. The promotion, therefore, of small land holdings is 
absolutely essential to the promotion of a des rable immigration, 
and without the latter Hawaii will be republican in name only. 

The task is a difficult one, I admit, but the more difficult it is 
the sooner we should enter upon it. We can not e: t the class 
which has heretofore governed the islands, intelligent. public- 
spirited, and capable though it be, to work out the reforms that 
will be essential to the maintenance of republican institutions. 
They are the landed class. They are the beneficiaries of the system 
which now prevails there, a system which increases the dignity 
and wealth of the landowner and degrades the condition of the 
land laborer, asystem which has given this class the wealth which 
it possesses. It can never be gn Sores that the beneficiaries of an 
abuse will reform that abuse. This is too much to hope of human 
nature. The landowning class will control the political govern- 
ment of Hawaii, and any reform in the future must be compelled 
and forced by the United States Government through its control 
over Hawaii as a Territory of the United States. 

It is urged that the 5 5 industry is such as to require large 
holdings and semiservile labor, and that the climate of Hawaii 
unsuited to the labor of any other class than that now employed 
there, and that therefore reform is hopeless, My answer is that 
by admission of Hawaii to the commercial union of the United 
States large markets have been given to her sugar production, 
which have vastly increased its value, and that we will be recreant 
to our duty if we permit the entire benefits of this increase of the 
value of their sugar product to go to capital instead of being di- 
vided into some fair proportion between capital and labor. Are 
we to perpetuatea system which will raise the value of sugar lands 
from $50 an acre to a thousand, two thousand, and three thousand 
dollars an acre and say none of the benefits of this system shall 
go to the labor employed upon the land? The very foundation of 
the protective system of this country is that monopoly of Ameri- 
can markets given to American products tends not so much tothe 
. 8 of capital as it does to the elevation of labor. If, then, 
our tariff on sugar gives to Hawaii a share in the monopoly of 
American markets, should we not see to it that this advantage 
accrues to the labor as well as to capital; the men employed to 
the soil as well as the men who own the soil? 

As to the climate, the very fact that 15,000 Portuguese are now 
employed there indicates that it is adapted to the white races, 
The immigration of the Italians and Portuguese can be encour- 
aged there rather than the immigration of Asiatics. The Italians 
and Portuguese in our Western country constitute a very valua- 
ble part of our community. They are soon assimilated. Their 
children are educated in our schools and become familiar with 
and attached to our institutions, Then, again, the climate is 
adapted to our negroes, who are now citizens of the United States, 
entitled to 8 rights; and then the overcrowded condition 
of Porto Rico offers an opportunity for the gradual transfer of 
thousands of people who are accustomed to a climate almost iden- 
tical witn that of Hawaii, and who have been trained in the 
very industries pursued in Hawaii. But the migration of the 
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inhabitants of Porto Rico and the whites and the negro popula- 
tion of the South and of the Italians and Portuguese can not be 
promoted if the large holdings of land are to be continued. 

It is, 8 essential that these large holdings should be pr 
mitted for the purpose of development, that is to say, it may bea 
wise thing to permit a corporation to hold a large tract of land 
with a view to its development by irrigation works and the con- 
struction of a sugar factory and the construction of a railway sys- 
tem for rtation, but when this is accomplished the policy 
of the State should be to compel the partitioning of this area into 
convenient tracts, with water rights attached; the waterworks, 
the sugar factory, and the railroad to be charged with a public 
use and their rates regulated by law, either through a commis- 
sioner or the courts. Such 5 are to-day conducted all 
through the arid West and in California, Large areas of land are 
taken up, irrigation works constructed, and when completed the 
lands are divided into small tracts of from 20 to 40 acres, with 
water rights attached, and the land sold to small holders whose 
rights to the water are protected by law. Sucha system could be 
inaugurated in Hawaii, but it must be compulsory, for the profits 
of sugar production are so large there as to appeal to the selfish- 
ness of monopolies and trusts. 

The question is, how can this be done without violently wrench- 
ing the business as now conducted? No one, of course, wishes to 
accomplish reform at the expense of a temporary industrial read- 
justment which will bring distress or loss to that community, and 
it is for this reason that [have urged throughout, in the considera- 
tion of this bill, amendments which would call the attention both 
of the governing body in Hawaii and the governing body here to 
the delved reforms, and which would result in the collection of 
accurate statistical information that would be a guide to future 
action both there and here, Ihave been as anxious that the in- 
telligent thought of Hawaii should be stimulated to action upon 
this matter as well as our own, for the reason that I fear when 
this organic act is passed our attention will be so much absorbed 
in other questions of domestic and foreign relations that the Ha- 
waiian Islands will drift from our consideration, and I wish to 
pan the seed of an agitation there which will make itself felt in 

ocallegislation, and, it necessary, in such a movement as will com- 
pel attention at the Capitol of the nation. 

The tendency of human nature is to apply remedial legislation 
rather than to engage in preventive legislation. Whilst prevent- 
ive legislation may be easier, yet indolence prompts us to wait 
till abuses cry aloud for a remedy. We are all more likely to 
take this view as to the questions now under consideration be- 
cause we have never yet ourselves experienced the evils of land 
monopoly. We have here a population of 70,000,000 pone ina 
country capable of sustaining 400,000,000. There has been as yet 
no congestion of population, Land has been the one thing of 
which we have had a superabundance; but this is not true of Ha- 
waii, Porto Rico, or Luzon, and history tells us that the centrali- 
zation of land ownership has been the fruitful cause of most dis- 
astrous wars and prolonged and violent agitations. We can rest 
assured that all the disturbances which history accredit to a system 
of land monopoly will be felt in Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Luzon 
when the advantages of our extended markets advance the value 
of the sugar lands in those islands toa point where they will arouse 
the 3 of the trusts and syndicates. History teaches us that 
unless restrained by law these great monopolies will accommodate 
themselves to any system of degraded labor which will advance 
the profits of the land. 


Turning for a moment from this general view of the subject, 
I wish to state that the amendments which I have offered were 
prepared upon the floor of the House whilst the bill was under 
consideration. I do not claim that they are as perfect as they 
might be. I have had no time to go into the details of this ques- 
tion, absorbed as I have been by the questions which have Sena 
before the Ways and Means Committee, of which I ama member; 
but my purpose has been to insert in this bill certain amendments 
which can be made the basis of thoughtful consideratior by the 
conferees of the Senate and the House when this bill goes before 
them, and which can be there shaped in more scientific terms. 

Now, what are the amendments which I have offered, both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful? 

First, In that provision of the organicact of Hawaii which pro- 
vides for the organization of 8 by the legislature of 
Hawaii, I offered an amendment that no corporation, domestic or 
foreign, should in the future acquire and hold real estate in excess 
of 1,000 acres. That amendment was carried. I do not pretend 
that that amendment will reach the entire difficulty to which I 
have alluded, It will, however, go to the conferees and opportu- 
nity be given to shape it in such a way as will gradually and pro- 
gressively diminish the evils of land monopoly. For instance, they 
might amend this by providing that corporations could acquire 
larger areas than 1,000 acres, and could develop irrigation works 


upon them, construct a factory, and build a railroad, but that when 


the entire enterprise was completed they should sell the lands so 
acquired in small holdings at the rate of not less than one-twentieth 
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orone-tenth of the total every year; the factory, theirrigation works, 
and the railroad being held and retained by the corporation or its as- 
signees as a public use, with charges regulated by law, so that the 
ownership of this public use could not be used in such a way asto 
oppress the land and transfer its value to the owners of the public 
use, They might alsocompel the gradual division and sale of exist- 
ing holdings, or, if the conferees were indisposed to map out any 
definite system, they could provide the appointment of a commis- 
sion whose duty it would be to inquire into the condition of land 
holdings in Hawaii and to report to Congress a method for grad- 
ually rectifying its abuses. 

Another amendment which I offered was one defining the duties 
of the surveyor-general of Hawaii and providing that he should 
report annually to the Department of Labor of the United States 
and to the governor of Hawaii and the legislature the owners of 
all holdings not less than 100 acres in extent, by whom owned, 
the character of the cultivation, the number of laborers employed 
on each holding, their nationality, the wages paid, and such other 
information as the Department of Labor might prescribe. This 
amendment was adopted by the House. It simply provides for 
the statistical information which will enable the legislature of 
Hawaii and the Congress of the United States to act. 

Lalso offered an amendment declaring it to be the purpose of 
the United States to promote the increase of white labor in Hawaii 
and to discourage the employment of Asiatics, and enacting that 
every corporation employing labor in Hawaii should, within one 
hae employ at least one-tenth of its laborers from citizens of the 

nited States, citizens of the Territory of Hawaii, and other white 
persons, and that such corporations should increase the number 
of such laborers one-tenth annually, until at least three-fourths of 
their laborers should be citizens of the United States, citizens of 
the Territory of Hawaii, or other white persons. It was the pur- 
pose of this amendment to control the question of labor by reason 
of the unquestioned power of the State over corporations, for, as 
I have already stated, almost the entire agricultural business of 
these islands is done by corporations. It provided that gradually 
they should employ laborers other than Asiatics and spread the 
gradual increase of such labor over such a long period of time as 
would create no inconvenience to employers, 

It oponos up the entire labor employment of corporations to the 
Kanakas who are now there, the Portuguese and Italians who are 
now there, and other white persons who are now there, to white 
immigrants from any country who may land there in the future, 
and to citizens of the United States, which would include both 
whites and negroes, and which would also include the people of 
Porto Rico, from which overcrowded island it should be our policy 
to transfer a part of the congested labor. I regret to say that this 
amendment was lost, notwithstanding my statement that I pre- 
sented it in order that it might form the basis of consideration and 
action by the conferees. who could onatge it or contract it or 
modify it and whose judgment would finally be submitted to both 
the Senate and the House. It worked no injury whatever to thè 
existing Asiatic labor there, for it must be recollected that the 
population of these islands must be steadily increased, and it is 
entirely probable that the Asiatic labor now employed there, and 
displaced by the gradual system which the amendment provides 
for, would be absorbed by new enterprises, such as rice planta- 
tions, etc., or in domestic labor, or would be glad to return to their 
homes with their accumulations, as most of them do. But unfor- 
tunately this amendment was defeated. 

l also offered an amendment providing that there should be a 
commissioner of labor who should be appointed by the President 
of the United States and whose duties were identical with those of 
the various commissioners now provided for by the intelligent 
legislatures of the various States of the Union. It was made his 
duty to acquire and diffuse among the people of Hawaii useful 
information on the subject of labor, and especially upon its rela- 
tion to capital, the hours of labor, the earnings of the laboring 
men and women, and the means to promote their social, intellec- 
tual, and moral prosperity. It was made his duty to make annual 
reports to the legislature of Hawaii and also to the United States 
Department of Labor. He was charged with the duty of investi- 
gating the causes and facts relating to all controversies and dis- 
putes between employer and employee and to report thereon both 
to the Hawaiian government and our own. He was to require 
such statements as might be prescribed by the United States De- 
partment of Labor from all the employers of labor. This provi- 
sion, moderate yet full and ample and molded upon the best legis- 
lation in this country, was, to my great surprise. lost. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I have presented to the committee the 
amendment which has just been read regarding a commissioner 
of labor. It is not as full and complete as the one that I desired. 
It was drawn hastily by the Commissioner of Labor. with whom 
Icommunicated by telephone. I am inclined to think that he 
would haye made it fuller in its details if I had had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with him, but | now submit the amendment 
as presenting the views of Mr. 1 the Commissioner of Labor 
of the United States, and ask its adoption. 
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Porto Rico. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRANCIS M. GRIFFITH, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 11, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues for 
the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” and the Sen- 
ate amendments thereto. 


Mr. GRIFFITH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Truth is direct and clear, it requires no subter- 
fuges, no tortuous or obscure phraseology, and Ws no evasions 
or inconsistencies. And inasmuch as the bill for the government 
of Porto Rico is not direct or clear, we may well affirm that it is 
disingenuous throughout and conceals in part and tly discloses 
a purpose at variance with the requirements of sincerity and 


ce, 

And this is strongly emphasized by the extraordinary circum- 
stances surrounding its origin; not merely extraordinary, but un- 
33 in the history of our own Government or of any other. 

t is in its leading feature exactly the reverse of what the Presi- 

dent in his message declared it onght to be—of what our plain 
duty demanded of us. It sets at naught, too, the urgent recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War, who concurred with the Presi- 
dent in his views of what plain duty enjoined. It annulled the 
report of the Ways and Means Committee setting forth a measure 
of far different and scope. All was transformed almost 
with thesuddenness of the lightning’s stroke, and this bill, em- 
bodying the full opposite of what had been contemplated by both 
the executive and 3 departments, stalked into 
demanding the utmost self-stultifying recognition and the most 
abject submission. And this has yielded. 

Not only so; when the astounding change was made in that 
mysterious manner the people exclaimed as with cne voice against 
it. A former Republican Presid ent raised the cry of alarm. A 
pomas author who was a delegate in the last national Repub- 

ican convention and strongly supported the present Chief Magis- 

trate, reechoed the cry and sent out a circular letter to the Repub- 
lican voters of his State, appealing to them against the proposed 
iniguity. Every Republican newspaper in Indiana, where these 
eminent protestants reside, was loud in condemnation. Andin 
Illinois, two of the most radical organs of the Administration de- 
nounced it in the most en tic terms and predicted overwhelm- 
ning disaster if the new po were pursued. And everywhere 
was an answering response to the tocsin sounded at the centers 
of population and political influence. The people were aroused. 

ut all in vain. The Republican majority in Congress, ed 
by the power which had overruled all their convictions of duty 
and 3 3 9 as tine iron, rag caren to 

overrule people whom pretend to represen 

Not only so; but they further proceeded to silence their own 
scruples and, if possible, those of the people also, by inventing 
doctrinal absurdities which have never ore been heard or 
thought of, and which have been devised by means of a perverse 
ingenuity quickened by the pressure of an overpowering emer- 
gency. two chief perversions of reason in this matter are the 
absolute despotic supremacy of Congress and the inertness or 
passivity of the Constitution, Instead of Congress deriving its 
power from the Constitution, the Constitution is, as they say, de- 
pendent for its vitality upon the lordly will of Congress—a doc- 
trine which, carried out to its full logical consequences, is utterly 
subversive of our boasted Republic, The success of this satanic 
sophistry may well fill every patriot with alarm for the perpetuity 
of our institutions. 

What is the power behind the throne which has thus enslaved 
the hearts and consciences of the Exectitive and the Republican 
majority? We all know what it is; and we know how subservient 
that majority and its President are to the malign influence which 
has reduced them to the most abject servitude in all things. We 
know that power; and how unscrupulous and tyrannical it is— 
defying God and man in the insolence of its supreme selfish- 


ness, 

Under these circumstances of origin ‘we have a right to impeach 
the motive of this bill and believe that all its provisions were ar- 
ranged to minister to the greed of this colossal and diabolic dicta- 
torship, whose plastic hand has left its mark visibly impressed 
upon the framework and the finished work, for the trail of the 
serpent is over it all.” 

The tortuous character of the bill is in part revealed by its 
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sweeping grants of power. For example, after specifying the 
duties of the governor of Porto Rico, the bill adds this proviso: 

Provi the Presid 1 elega 
to him eee 8 F ee ‘witht law fo 
so delegated and assigned. 

Now, who can tell what that means. It amounts to just this, 
so far as the verbiage is concerned: The President may delegate 
and assign such executive duties and functions as he may delegate 
and assign, 

But such indefinite phrases, as a matter of fact, may be made 
to cover the most tyrannical acts of any President who is a slave 
of the domineering trusts, in whose interests evidently this bill 
has been devised. There is no usurpation which may not strike 
its rootsinto such unmeaning and unrestricted definition of power 
and authority. 

We find in section 16 the grotesque provision that “all judicial 
process shall run in the name of the United States of America as 
the Fresident of the United States,” and all criminal or penal 
prosecutions in the local courts shall be conducted in the name 
and by the authority of “the pore of Porto Rico,” and all officials 
authorized by this act shall, before entering upon the duties of 
their respective offices, take an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States and the laws of Porto Rico. 

Will anyone explain the logical juxtaposition of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the laws of Porto Rico in the oath 
of an penc f a hosing appointed by tho President and 
Senate of the United States—and of process in the name of the 
United States and the President, and prosecutions in the local courts 
in the name and by the authority of the people of Porto Rico? 

We have been told, until the reiteration has become tiresome, 
and in fact d g, that Porto Rico is not a part of the United 
States, and th: ning’ 2 bill affirms it-in ot oe of merchandise 
“going into Porto Rico from the United States or coming into 
the United States from Porto Rico,” thus unmistakably making 
Porto Rico strictly a foreign country. And yet process must run 
3 as if it were in the United States, as in truth we all know 
i 

And so we have had ictus on ictus upon the proposition that 
Porto Ricans ure not citizens of the United States, whereas the 
are not citizens of Spain or of any other country in the worl 
Consequently they have no standing—they have no ‘‘ name or au- 
thority,” and are no ‘‘people” in any proper sense of the word. 

And yet this nameless rabble, as the arguments make them out 
to be, have in this sixteenth section a status, so that they have a 
name and authority and are a people. 

O, consistency, where is thy blush? 

Again, in section 17, the governor is given power to remit fines 
and forfeitures for offenses against the laws of the United States. 

But the advocates of this measure have told us over and over 
again that neither the Constitution nor the laws of the United 
States can proprio vigore extend to any acquired territory until 
the masters of the Constitution expr 4 give their leave. And 
as this has not yet been done by this bill or any other, it follows 
that the Constitution and laws of the United States have not 
reached Porto Rico. So we are to exercise a government ina 
foreign land, and the governor of the island may respite offenses 
against the laws of the United States, although the laws of the 
United States are not there to be either obeyed or broken. And 
in like manner all officials are to swear that they will support the 
Constitution of the United States, alth the Constitution is 
not there either to be supported or violated. 

Was there ever such thimblerigging in legislation before? Now 
you see it, and now you do not. 

It may be said that the act provides that the statutory laws of 
the United States shall extend to Porto Rico; but the language of 
the bill is not sufficient inasmuch as the Constitution has not 
been extended and the Constitution, being the source of power, 
s ise sal to sustain the laws which have been passed by virtue 
of it. 

A distinct intimation of the primary purpose of this bill is 
plainly seen in the extravagant expenditures directly provided for. 

In first place there is a superfinity of officers. They are far 
more numerous than in similar offices in other Territories and 
most of the States. 

For example, compare the Porto Rico judicial system under this 
bill with South Carolina, of similar size. 

In Porto Rico the supreme court consists of 5 judges; in South 
Carolina 8. In Porto Rico there are 5 judicial districts, with 15 
judges; in South Carolina § circuits, with 8 judges, The inferior 
courts need not be mentioned. 

In addition there is the district court of the United States, to 
be held outside of the United States in Porto Rico. whence ap- 

may be taken into the United States to be decided in the 
upreme Court. 
n Porto Rico the business of the courts will probably not bo 
one-tenth of the judicial business of South Carolina. 
It is not easy to discern what the district court of the United 
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States will find to doin that foreign land. As neither the laws 
nor Constitution can obtain a footing there except by an impe 

mandate of Congress which has not been issued, the subjects 
falling within jurisdiction must be extremely scarce, even if the 
Porto Ricans, being noncitizens, are allowed access to its pro- 


ure, 
Another significant index is found in the salaries to be paid the 
officials to be sent there. A most extraordinary liberality shines 


ont conspicuously in this wonderful governmental scheme, in- 
spired by the 3 feeders as a quid pro quo. 
ng schedule: 


Here is the interes 


Contrast this with the appropriation of 1899 for each of the 
Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma: 


Thus the money goes in Porto Rico. Why these high salaries? 
Will not the incumbents of the offices be required to render an 
equivalent for the favors they have received to the movers of the 
present measure outside the two Houses of Congress? 

Contrast the governor's salary with that of the governors of the 
States: 


$3,000 „ $2,500 
O 4,000 
6,000 ew 2,000 
5,000 || New Jersey --.... 10,000 
4,000 || New Tork 10,000 
2,000 0 3,000 
8,500 || North Dakota... 3,000 
8,000 Ohio 8,000 
3,000 ee 1,500 
6,000 || Pennsylvan: 10,000 
5,000 || Rhode Island 3,000 
3,008 || South 8,000 
8,000 || South Dakota... 2,500 
6,500 Tennessee 4,000 
4,000 Texas 4,000 
2,000 tan 2,000 
4,500 Vermont 1,500 
20 || Washington 2008 
5 ashin 
3,509 || West Eonia 2,700 
5,000 Wisconsin 5,000 
5,000 |] Wyoming gg 2,590 


In all the list of States there are but five with as much 5 
namely, usetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

And these are not equal because the governor of Porto Rico has 
besides a fine mansion free. 

There are seven States which give their governors just half of 
what is allowed the governor of Porto Rico, And twenty-two 
give less than half of what he enjoys. 

This is the way we are to pamper this governor outside the lim- 
its of the United States, whose chief function will undoubtedly 
be to fatten the trusts in turn, at the expense of the people of 
Porto Rico.” 

One of the most remarkable illustrations of the workings of 
“benevolent assimilation” hitherto witnessed is the alertness 
with which the people of Porto Rico” are to be saddled with the 
burden of paying these official salaries for the so-called ** tempo- 
ned government.” The nses of Territorial governments have 
hitherto been paid by the United States under direct appropria- 
tion laws enacted for the purpose. And so we will continue to do 
as to the rest of the Territories. But we are making an object 
lesson of Porto Rico: it must be treated differently from all others, 
and be made to confirm new, albeit absurd, principles to which 
we have taken a sudden fancy. And so we make the people there 
pay our bills, It may be a little hard on them at first, since they 

ve been lately ruined in great degree by a hurricane, and their 
trade is badly broken down by the pungent application of the 
tariff since the cession; but then the Scripture says. It is good 
for one to bear the yoke in his youth.” 

And so we will put the local burdens on them, and then enact, 
as you will see in our bill, that— : 


The salaries of ali officers of Porto Rico, appointed, as herein provided, 


the President, including deputies, assistants, and other help, shall also be 
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paid out of revenues of Porto Rico, on the warrant of the auditor, counter- 


signed by the governor. 


And, contrary to the very fundamental principle of our Govern- 
ment- but then, what are the fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment when they audaciously conflict with the interests or 
wishes of our rulers, the trusts?—we find that this bill is carefully 
framed to exclude all control of their finances used to pay the 
officials of the United States. 

The control of the local treasury is in the hands of the auditor 
appointed by the President. He can issue his warrants at dis- 
cretion, controlled, however, by the masters, and the countersign- 
ing is done by the governor, another Presidential appointee to 
Eeprom the trusts. 

ere is not a single tax officer appointed or elected directly or 
indirectly by Porto Ricans not one. They have no means what- 
ever to control or influence the collection of their revenues, nor 
direct in any degree the disbursement thereof. 

Theycan do nothing even in the way of legislation. They have 
no representation in Congress, and likewise they have virtually 
none in one house of the so-called legislature, the executive coun- 
cil, which is composed of the secretary, attorney-general, treas- 
urer, auditor, commissioner of the interior, and commissioner of 
education—all Presidential appointees, and of necessity a majority 
of the council of 11, without a ibility that it should be other- 
wise. There are but 11; these 6 arealways members: and of what 
avail is it that the minority, which can never become a majority, 
consists of native Porto Ricans? In effect, though not in form, it 
is merely an appointed council of 6 members. 

And as to the other com ere of the so-called legislature— 
the house of delegates—the qualified voters are left under not a 
registration law enacted by both houses but under such regula- 
tions and restrictions as may be prescribed by the executive coun- 
cil—that is, by the six appointed officials, who in reality constitute 
that council. 

And besides, in section 7 citizens of the United States residing 
in Fao = eee ees of de bod itic 2 
regar eir intention of permanently re „and are so 
entitled to vore, which certainly opens the way to all kinds of ad- 
venturers and Selig te 

Not only are the official salaries imposed for payment upon the 
people of Porto Rico, but it is also provided that all expenses and 
obligations contracted for the internal improvement or develop- 
ment of the island shall be paid by the treasurer of Porto Rico 
out of the revenues in his custody, except defenses, barracks, har- 
bors, light-honses, and other works undertaken by the United 
States, There are no limitations and no guard against abuses in 
this direction. There are many ways by which public money may 
be expended by so-called improvements and development. The 
lordlings engaged in looting the island under the ample facilities 
afforded by this bill may have an easy plan of roads, bridges, etc., 
to their splendid mansions laid out at the public expense. The 
people are to be made responsible for all expenses and obliga- 
tions contracted,” however they may have been incurred—perhaps 
for costly court-houses, ete., which are ever apt to furnish a fine 
field for first-class plundering anywhere. 

The great wrong inflicted upon the Porto Ricans lies in taxing 
their ucts for two years, 

If Porto Rico is a part of the United States, what right have we 
to make an exception of it, and levy taxes on it which we would 
not lay on Arizona, New Mexico, or other Territories? In the 
face of this act the pretense in section 14 that the laws not locally 
inapplicable are extended to Porto Rico is not only the veriest de- 
ception but a most monstrous travesty of justice and republican 
principles. All 3 of exemption or of any kind belong to 
the Porto Ricans as fully as any other people; they are our peo- 
ple; and if they are not, it is sheer folly to talk of extending to 
them the laws of the United States in the same force and effect. 
It is only to our domain that we can apply our laws justly, or 
really without usurpation. This bill is so self-contradictory that 
it annuls itself. Section 3 draws a broad distinction between 
Porto Rico and the United States, and hopelessly destroys the 

retext in other sections that the laws areextended to Porto Rico. 
he bill is a bundle of absurdities and inconsistencies. 

Had it been openly proposed to concoct a plan for looting the 
island and robbing the people of their substance earned by 
honest toil for the benefit of the horde of speculators seeking whom 
they may devour, it could not have been more effectually framed 
to effect the end in view. Why can we not deal justly, if not 
kindly, with a people who haye come under our jurisdiction with 
a free consent, who have never rebelled inst us, and who wel- 
comed us with open arms when our armies entered their terri- 
tory as deliverers from an onerous bondage? Why should they 
find us more inexorable 8 than those who formerly ruled 
them? Shall we plunder them: shall we let loose the flock of cor- 
morants upon them which are * flight thither? Shall 
we force them to sigh for a return to their former condition as far 
more tolerable than our sordid tyranny? We should pause and re- 
flect, and pursue only the ends of justice and kindness when we act. 
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Porto Rico. 
SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM L. BRICK, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 11, 1900, ` 


On the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues for 
the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” and the Senate 
amendments thereto. 


Mr. BRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After all the debate, constitutional and other- 
wise, had upon the subject of the Porto Rican tariff for the last 
sixty days, 1 would hardly have raised my voice in regard to it at 
this time but for the fact that persons have, upon the floor of the 
House, under the consideration of the Hawaiian civil government 
bill, asked the question—I suppose and hope, in good faith—why 
should we not treat Porto Rico the same as we are now proposing 
to treat Hawaii? Why not give Porto Rico free trade and the 
same civil government here and now as we do to Hawaii? And 
with equal consistency, and no better reason, that question might 
also mean, and probably does, why not apply the same legislative 
details, revenue system, and business measures to Alaska, Okla- 
homa, Arizona, New Mexico, Guam, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines? In catchy phrase and misleading speech they ask, 
vay not treat them all alike? and have attempted to emphasize 
their utterance by malappropriate praise of the Hawaiian meas- 
ure. 

Whatever their motive may be, and however plain the answer is 
to us here in Congress, for the people's sake this deceiving proposi- 
tion should not be allowed to pass unnoticed and unch: eng. 
And let me observe at the outset that people's desires very o 
incite the argument of their speech. I would expect the sugar 
trust, who are required to purchase about 80 per cent of the raw 
sugar material they use in making refined sugar from Porto Rico 
and other sugar-producing fields abroad, to say that any tariff 
on sugar, wherever laid, is unjust and an outrage. They must 
purchase raw sugar for refining purposes from other and sugar- 
producing lands. We can not supply the su required here in 
the United States in sufficient quantities; t fore, a tariff on 
raw sugar would have to be paid by the great sugar refineries. 
And so I am not surprised when I learned that Havemeyer was for 
tree trade on Porto Rican sugar, and denounces the protective- 
tariff system as the mother of trusts. 

The great tobacco combination of America must buy its filler 
from Cuba and Porto Rico and other countries. They can not 
get all and what they wantin this country. Therefore, knowing 

uman nature as I do, I was not struck with paralyzing astonish- 
ment when I noticed that they, among others equally interested, 
had declared that all revenue from tariff collected by the United 
States since we came into ion of the island of Porto Rico 
was unconstitutional, and had brought suit to recover about 
$1,800,000 collected in that way, and which, by recommendation 
of the President, Congress has turned over to the exclusive bene- 
fit of the Porto Ricans within the last few weeks. 

Porto Rico raises no wheat, and she is looked upon as the legiti- 
mate and exclusive playground forthe pork packers. Soitoccurs 
to me quite natural that the great wholesale flour producers and 
meat men should look upon any tariff between this country and 
Porto Rico for any purpose, even though it should all be given to 
the starving poopie there, as un-American in spirit and vicious in 
principle—all this solicitude on their part for the glory of God and 
suffering humanity in Porto Rico. I can easily see how the sugar 
and tobacco speculators, who have been holding their stock in ex- 
pectation of free trade, to escape the payment of any tax—which 
means, at a very conservative estimate, 8500. 000 to them the min- 
ute the words free trade” are written in the statute books—should 
behold with horror even this slight tariff, although it would go 
from them to feed the hungry laborer and to house the unsheltered 
child and wife of stricken Porto Rico. 

Within the last two years the genius of American destiny has 
brought to us many bright, warm isles that gem the sunny seas, 
and with them new peoples, new problems, and added responsi- 
bilities. There are persons who believe, from one motive or 
another, that we should shift the burden, ignore duty, and cast 
aside to oceans of trouble these derelicts of human fortune. 

Through party policy a large body of people are against what is 
termed expansion.“ These persons are universally opposed to 
the Porto Rican tariff, because they are not in favor of holding 
Porto Rico at all; and whatever adds to the burden gives weight 
to the argument. They are against anything practical. They 
are against success, because they are against expansion, and op- 


posed to anything and everything proposed by the Republican 
y, no matter what it is. They would throw obstructions in 

e path of progress, and this accounts for their opposition. It 
means ponina aggrandizement for them, as they believe, but the 
great, loyal, earnest mass of the people will be for what is right 
and reasonable. All they want to know is just why the apparent 
change occurred. 

They hear all sorts of political noises; they have learned to think 
of free trade between us and our island possessions as the proper 
policy, and in the wonder of the doubt and the distraction of the 
noise they are waiting for a full and clear explanation of what the 
Ls care really means, and why it has been proposed at this time. 

5 they fully appreciate that, Iam not afraid of the American 

people, 
There has never been a time in the history of this country when 
men with ulterior motives could fool the American people to any 
considerable extent with demagogic lips of lying utterance. There 
has never been a great question submitted to the American people 
but what they have ultimately answered it correctly, and to the 
enduring honor and glory an n of our country and our 
race. It is this very intelligence upon which the porpotuity of our 
institutions depend—a self-governing, self- contro ing people. 
That person or party who stakes success upon the credulity of the 
people will surely fail. They ares have; itis my prophecy they 
always will; and they ought to. I know of no greater insult than 
to be treated as a dupe. And no self-respecting, loyal American 
will ever attempt to treat the people in that way. 

I can not believe the people are exercised over the mooted con- 
stitutional question as to the power of Congress to legislate on 
this subject. They have learned to expect that objection from 
the mouths of the Democratic party upon any proposed legislation 
they do not commend; and they never commend anything Repub- 
lican, no matter how beneficent may be its design, 

They have opposed every glorious achievement of the Repub- 
lican party; they have never joined hands in a single act that 
bore its authorship, and I did not expect they would do so in the 
pending measure. Whenever they could find no other objection, 
they have uniformly fallen back upon the Constitution—uncon- 
stitutional—the Republican party never passed a constitutional 
law in its life. The interpretation of the Constitution has been 
the chiefest source of political differences since the formation of 
ET T OEEO, givens oak ok $04 Undiod Barabas hes 

very progressive, glorious act of the Unite ates has n 
declared by some ate unconstitutional, ons time and another, 
in the history of our country. The Louisiana purchase, which 

ve to us the Middle West and Northwest, and the Mississippi 

iver and was the first great step in acquiring supremacy from 
gulf to lake and ocean to ocean, the grandest act of far-seeing 
statesmanship that illuminates the career of Thomas Jefferson— 
that was unconstitutional. The protective tariff, the corner stone 
of our industrial magnificence and the dignity of American labor. 
was unconstitutional. The mback, which saved the financial 
honor of the Republic when its life hung in the balance, was un- 
constitutional. Every step the United States has taken in national 
stability and greatness has been un-American and unconstitutional 
in the mouths of carping critics and demagogues. In fact, every 
evolution of advancement in America has met the bitter, un- 
yielding, vituperative objections of persons who appeared to block 
the way. Every new departure has been to them un-American. 

It was un-American to purchase Louisiana. They clung to the 
blind belief that the Union was simply formed for the original 
States and that Territories could not and should not be acquired. 
All the arguments used against this Porto Rican bill and expan- 
sion were used then t Thomas Jefferson and the acquire- 
ment of the Middle Sonth and West. Public jealousy was so 
aroused in those days that some of the States seriously threatened 
to secede should the purchase be consummated, But the wisdom 
of the people Lohan rer Who would to-day unwrite that glorious 
page of American history? Certainly not Indiana, who formed a 
part of that great Western territory, the State from which I come, 
one of the brightest jewels in the American diadem, 

The glory of our 8 the test of our capacity for self- 
government, the strength of our institutions, all lie in our adapt- 
ability to new conditions, in the growth of our laws and institu- 
tions to new and novel exigencies, If it be un-American to meet 
the occasion with its needs and cares, then the most sacred prin- 
ciples that grace our national conscience were born and rocked in 
an un-American cradle. But that is not true. The proudest title 
of Americanism is an ever-marching civilization, prosperity, and 
power. That is the thing that makes an American respected 
wherever his name is mentioned in the wide, wide world. 

That is what we are doing now. The American people are 


great because they are self-reliant; they are progressive because 
they are willing to add to their institutions as events and neces- 
sities require; they are successful because they are ingeniousand 
practical; they have never meta burden they did not conquer; 
they have never taken a backward step, and they will not now, 
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There has never been such a word as fail“ in their bright lexi- 


con, and they will not stop here to put it in. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the people of America believe in expan- 
sion; they believe in writing American history, not in unwriting 
it; they believe in the manhood that bears its burdens and turns 
them into glory; they believe in themselves, and any person who 
stands in the way will fall, not the American people. 

To those who would pervert the Constitution into a cave, a bar- 
rier, a corset to cabin, crib,and confine American endeavor, they 
will answer, We know the American Constitution; it is a part of 
our conscience; it is the symbol of our sentiment, the symptom of 
our emotions; it was born in our hearts before it was written on 

aper. That paper Constitution is a lifeless writ; it lives and 
breathes and grows in the hearts of the American people; it was 
made to preserve, nottoparalyze. Wemadeittofoster our growth, 
not to swathe us in the shriveling cerements of a mummy.” 

The Constitution was made to bind together the original States 
into a nation, as dignified and powerful as any other nition on 
earth—a nation spelled with a big N “—and at the same time pre- 
serve to the States of that paramount nation certain inalienable 
rights of local self-government. It was made for the States and 
the preservation of their rights agreed upon. As between the 
States and the National Government there were certain rights re- 
served in the States, certain powers given to the National Gov- 
ernment. But as between the nation and other countries, as be- 
tween the nation and its possessions, it was given and it possesses 
all the powers of a great, practical, self-preserving, coherent, free- 
acting world factor. 

The time has come when we know that the vigor of the nation 
is essential to the security of liberty. We have learned by mis- 
takes and sad experience that to weaken the national idea is to 
lessen the dignity and beneficence of our country; that a dan- 
gerous ambition most often lurks behind the mask of a pretended 
zeal for the right of the people and State rights; that all our hopes 
and fears and rights and liberties lie in the dignity, efficiency, and 
firmness of our National Government; that in all history repub- 
lics have been overturned and the liberties of the people subverted 
by men who began their career by first paying obsequious court 
to the people—beginning demagogues and ending despots. 

Without a patriotic sentiment of nationality the Union will not 
be safe as against itself, much less as against other countries; but 
with it it will be safe with an hundred States, and forever safe 
against the whole world. With that national spirit we have just 
emerged from a war of civilization, and as a part of the bequest 
of that civilization—not conquest—Porto Rico and the Philippines 
have come to us. No matter how you feel, there is now no hon- 
orable course but to take them. To set them adrift would be to 
blot the pages of American history and dishonor the name of the 
American people. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, we must take care of them; take care of 
them in the spirit and conscience that invoked the American Con- 
stitution and which is its soul; take care of them in justice, honor, 
and generosity, each according to its wants, capacity, and con- 
dition. Tosome of our Territories we can give the fullest meas- 
ure of oot goveroment: to others we must give them the fullest 
measure of human rights, liberties, and always justice; but in 
justice to them, with the highest consideration for their welfare, 
we will lead them up to the fullest realization of American insti- 
tutions and self-government. You need not fear for the Consti- 
tution. We will govern them with every generous impulse that 
flows from the liberty-loving, justice-dealing American heart, 
which was the mother of the Constitution. 

There is no paper written to which I will go with the serenity 
of confidence that I will to the prompting of an overflowing heart. 
No constitution or law is stronger t the sentiment of the peo- 
ple. It is to the inspiration of the people to which I will turn as 
the sun of our national virtue, which holds our faces always 
toward the home, protecting and preserving all, It is the creed 
of American manhood that— 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


It has been our practice as a practical, self-preserving people to 
withhold Territories until they have shown themselves fit to enter 
the sisterhood of States. All conditions to make them worthy of 
the dignities, immunities, and privileges of statehood were taken 
into consideration; and this was done, not to reserve from them 
rights and liberties, but to preserve the strength and force of the 
—— as well as the privileges and rights of the citizens of the 

tates. 

We have not always treated each Territory alike. We do not 
now govern Alaska as we do New Mexico. This is not because 
we desire to discriminate, but because the climate, soil conditions, 
and population of Alaska make it impracticable to govern them 
with the same rules and regulations that we do some of the other 
Territories. The people of Alaska haye no elections, they are al- 
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lowed no legislature, the revenues are collected from them by a 
license system on mercantile pursuits—all this is different than in 
any other Territory the Government ever owned. They do not 
complain. The population, climate, and ragged territory make 
it impracticable to give them a legislature and provide them with 
elective self-government. It would burden and injure them rather 
than bless. There would be no way to raise revenues except by 
the license system. They do not complain, because they know it 
is the oniy reasonable way to do it. 

What they want is a good governor and courts; with this they 
are satisfied. As time goes on apace, their growing wants will be 
provided for as they appear. Such is rational government, 

We have Hawaii, and my committee has just provided for ita 
civil government. Under that bill we have gone further than in 
most other Territories, in giving them plenary powers of local 
self-control. We did this out of no mean be rhe of partiality. It 
was the islands, the ple, that prompted that most generous 
and kindly act—the Hawaiian bill. 

The whole area of the islands is about the size of Connecticut, 
and perhaps with little Delaware added. They have had a gov- 
ernment in some form for over sixty years. They have passed 
through all the stages of constitutional civilization. Like Eng- 
land and America, they have fought and forced their Bill of Rights. 
They have wrested from reluctant hands their Magna Charta. 
They have evolved throngh the whole gamut of human liberty, 
from kings to a constitutional monarchy, and through that to a 
republic. Over 80 per cent of the population can read and write. 
The native Hawaiian is a gentle, tractable, justice-loving, justice 
dealing creature, whose most grievous fault is generosity. Of all 
the lands on earth, Hawaii is the place where locks are unknown 
and keys are the treasured relics of a novel curiosity. 

There is no race problem there. The Kanaka is what is called 
a soft race. It amalgamates with the European into splendid 
manhood, and in the intermixture they are a fast fading people. 
They have the common-school system, hospitals, colleges, high 


‘schools. They have practically stamped out the hideous march of 


leprosy. 

Mr. Speaker, to show their spirit, when we offered to put in 
our billa provision in which the United States was to stand $50,000 
for aid in the care of the leper settlement, their representatives 
here said, No; this has been to us a labor of love: we have con- 
quered it, and it will soon be a Wing oF thepast. It has been our 
burden—our self-imposed duty—it is now our mission and our 
pride; let us finish it.” Such are the people of Hawaii. 

Over seventy-five years ago the sons of the Pilgrim Fathers went 
to Hawaii as missionaries. They made their language a science, 
and with devoted care gave them a grammar. They translated 
the Bible into Kanaka, and to-day the Hawaiian race is a Christian 
people, cheered by the Star of Bethlehem and governed by the 
common law. They had a constitution, which, with a few 
changes locally 3 would have served well in America. 
They are imbued with pure Americanism; they draw their in- 
spiration from the fountains of enthusiasm that flowed from 
Plymouth Rock. They are happy and prosperous; they have all 
revenues necessary for 5 with a complete system of 
government in every essential branch, including the means and 
things for the collection of revenues, 

They needed only our protection, All they asked was to be 
American and to be covered with the Stars and Stripes. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, Hawaii was simply a long-lost child coming 
home. It is the least of our expansive difficulties. The atmos- 
phere that surrounds the there is as pure and clear in the 
spirit of patriotism as the air in which it floats here. When 
the news of annexation reached them, church and school bells 
were rung, steam whistles blown, the bands played, the Ameri- 
can ensign waved everywhere, and dwellings were decorated with 
flowers and colors, with sunshine and joy. The streets were 
thronged with people wild with excitement, It was the day 
longed for, prayed for, through so many years of anxious hope— 
and now it had come, And then when the flag was raised, the 
peie gathered before the government building in subdued so- 

emnity. - 

It was the same place which had viewed the uprising for Queen 
Emma, the proclamation crowning Kalakaua, the revolt of Liliu- 
okalani against her brother, and, later on, her proclamation on 
ascending the throne. It had heard her harangue when she 
granted to the people a new constitution. It had heard the edict 
of the abrogation of the ancient monarchy, and the proclamation 
of the provisional protectorate of- the United States, It had seen 
the sun decline—the lowering of the American flag by Blount, 
under Cleveland. Here, too, had been proclaimed the republic 
of Hawaii, and here now was seen itsend. There were mingled 
tears of joy and regret as they slowly lowered the little republic's 
fiag—the flag that had been raised by devoted hands and had been 
fraught with so many cares and dangers. so many hopes and 
fears; the flag that had meant so much to them in years gone by, 
now sinking to rise no more. 
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But in a burst of sunlight Old Glory rose, and then every Ha- 
waiian tear contained a rainbow of American hope—and it was 
red, white, and blue. 

All this tells you why we have intrusted Hawaii with full gov- 
ernmental powers. Do you need any other explanation? Doesit 
not tell the story with simple pathos of what the Republican 

arty in Congress is willing to do with its adopted children? 
it not te with acts stronger than words the Democratic 
charge that we are dealing unjustly with Porto Rico? 

And now, why do we not treat Porto Rico and the Philippines 
in the same way we have so gladly treated Hawaii? Why for the 
present raise revenues in Porto Rico by a small tariff? These are 
the questions the American people want to know; and when they 
do, I fully believe they will bless the hand that penned the act 
and cherish it as one of the proudest achievements of statesman- 
ship that characterizes the Republican se 

‘orto Rico has been presented to you with poetic exaggeration 
by persons who have opposed the tariff act. They would have 
you believe that Porto Rico is an Indiana, a Michigan, or an INi- 
nois in education. intelligence, and the power to instantly grasp 
the problems of American institutions and the spirit of self-gov- 
ernment. 

But to get down to facts, and when I do so it will be to set 
down in charity the real truth for no other purpose than to accu- 
rately survey the field, so that we may better care for them. The 
island is not as large as Connecticut, yet it contains a million 
people, while Hawaii holds only about 106,000. The Porto Rican 
industries are almost entirely agricultural. They have many 
good people there who, in afew years of absorption, may ca 
the intnition of the American character. 

By far the larger portion of them are the children of wild adven- 
turers of all climes and races. Not over 10 or 12 per cent can read 
or write. Notice, I say read or write. Not 2 per cent can read or 
write or speak English. Nine hundred thousand are in absolute 
ignorance. General Davis reports that it would be im ible to 
found the jury system there; that the whole island would not fur- 
nish the right kind of men for juries, and to do so would be to 
inflict the grossest injustice upon the merchants and business men 
and, for that matter, the whole people of Porto Rico. There are 
no schoolhouses on the island, except 3 one built by the 
United States during the last year. At least four-fifths of the 
people have absolutely no idea of political affairs, either of Spain 
or of this country. 

Sugar, coffee, and tobacco are their principal industries. After 
the American officials had taken possession of the island and were 
zapialy converting it into a garden of happiness and rity a 
calamity occurred almost unequaled and unparalleled in the his- 
tory of any country. The hurricane epee pee almost ey i 
on the island except the ground which held them up. Not even 
the soil of the coffee plantations remained. In one day 800,000 
people were left without occupation or support. The world will 
never know the heroic efforts of our President, acting through 
General Davis, in feeding and caring for these stricken people and 
in ameliorating one of the saddest tragedies of modern times. 

We must have money; we must have it in large quantities im- 
mediately, and that fund must continue and grow for at least a 
period of two years before revenues by ordinary taxation could be 


Under ordinary circumstances it was thought we conld have 
free trade between this * and Porto Rico by that we did 
not intend to support the island by taxing our people at home; it 
is a rich and fertile land; it can and ought to support itself; it 
was supposed that we could do this by the system of internal rev- 
enue in vogue with Territories in some other instances—and so the 
President recommended it as his general policy. It was and is 
the intention to do that with Porto Rico when 8 ble. It is 
the purpose of the present act, as amended by the Senate, to give 
to Porto Rico control over her own revenue at the earliest possible 
moment. But the hurricane, the poverty, the desolation, and 
the destitution, the enormous initiatory expenditure for schools, 
homes, food, roads, the expenses for government, the rehabilita- 
tion of stricken industries, all these confronted the President and 
Congress when they got. down to the details of actually meeting 
the conditions that existed at the time of the proposed legislation. 

President McKinley had sent H K. Carroll as a special com- 
missioner for the United States to Porto Rico, to be advised by 
him as to the welfare of the island. Mr. Carroll was a man in 
whom President McKinley had implicit confidence, both as to 
ability and integrity. I need not tell you, Mr. Speaker, that he 
was worthy of that confidence; no one has ever doubted it. He at 
first reported, among other N that free trade between the 
two countries was desirable. He, in connection with General 
Davis, continued in their herculean and devoted efforts for the 
comfort and welfare of the Porto Ricans; and let me say right 
here that no people in the world have ever had kinder friends or 
wiser benefactors. 


In December, when they had got down to practical details, and | be closed with 


considering the lamentable condition of this hunger-cursed, storm- 
stricken island, Mr. Carroll reported as follows: 

According to the 9 of the Porto Ricans most tent to ha 
opinion * 2 * it would seem to be prudent met tO revise the Porto Rican 
tariff so as to very greatly reduce thecustoms revenue, at least for the period 


ad interim. 

General Davis recommended the same. Congress had the bene- 
fit of all this later and valuable information, The disinterested 
Porto Ricans themselves were satisfied with it, Our best judg- 
ment indorsed it. The path of duty and wisdom seemed so plain 
that the committee put forth the bill as a matter of common busi- 
ness, as hundreds of others are brought forth, without waiting or 
asking for a public message from the President or consulting the 
newspapers before they acted. 

It was done to relieve the present condition, a temporary expe- 
dient, a tentative measure. It was conceived in kindness for the 
Porto Ricans and in justice to Americans. Every cent is given 
tothem. It was the only way to raise revenues for the benefit of 
the island in its present condition. It was purely provisional and 
can not continue longer than two years, and by the provisions of 
the present bill it will not continue longer than the government 
of Porto Rico deems it advisable and necessary, The tax is paid 
indirectly, in exactly the manner the people of the United States 
raise revenue to support our Government. The money does not 
come from the poor and suffering; it will come out of the people 
who do business there, out of the profits of their trade, largely 
out of the great sugar and tobacco speculators and planters. 

This whole bill is a careful attempt to deal wisely and well with 
the Porto Ricans until American genius and time and events as- 
sure us of their capability of -government, and shall divine 
for us what is the best and most practicable way to make them 
happy. The man who pretends that he is the friend of the Porto 
Rican in opposing this measure is in reality their worst enemy. 
The Porto Ricans are happy and contented in the act. They say 
it would have been better to have kept it at 25 per cent of the 
Dingley rate rather than lower it to 15 per cent, 

Despite the statement of some statesmen that when we returned 
the $2,000,000 of the Dingley tariff for their benefit, on the recom- 
mendation of President McKinley, we did away with the neces- 
sity of the tariff feature, this is not a fact—as is well known by 
the Porto Ricans, General Davis, and all those who know best as 
to the needs and requirements of that island during the next two 
years. Three million dollars a year will not be too much for their 
wants and necessities during the reconstructive period. Here you 
have a simple statement of how and why this legislation was 
brought about. This tells to you in the main why I intend to vote 
for the bill. These are the reasons of fixing the tariff in Porto 
Rico at this time, 2 

When we come to the Philippines, different reasons will obtain. 
It may be that there we will want to impose a tariff in that country 
to prevent the open-door policy in the Orient from becoming a 
trapdoor for other countries to insidiously break down our pro- 
tective tariff at home. In order to get our share of the oriental 
trade it appears that we will have to reciprocally open the door 
in the Philippines to all the other countries upon the same terms 
that we enter there. But unless we can protect ourselves at home 
from the goods of other countries that enter there, it will sound 
the death knell to our protective tariff. We can do this and do 
it to the prosperity and happiness of the islands and with justness 
to every American laborer and citizen. 

I ais e as it is termed, because America has never 
a 8 from a duty or failed in a responsibility, I want it 

ause I respect my country. But I donot approach it with fear 
and trembling for our laborers, farmers, and people at home, 
We will govern all these peoples with kindness and all the benefi- 
cent liberties that play around the Constitution. But we have 
the fullest powers of self-preservation, and I insist that always 
and forever we shall do it in justice to the people here at home. 

The people of America know that President McKinley is the 
kindest, gentlest spirit of the Spanish war. They will know before 
this controversy has finally been dis of that his name con- 
tinues to be indissolubly linked with the fortunes of labor and 
the prosperity of the masses. No one can make the American 
people believe that William McKinley would knowingly oppress 
or do injustice to any man, whether he be Porto Rican or American. 

I am going to vote for this bill because I am for e sion, be- 
cause to Tactical is to be just, because I believe this country of 
ours isa full-fledged nation with all the powers of progress and self- 
preservation, because it is wise and sagacious, just and generous, 

Mr. Speaker, I desire consent to print as an appendix to my 
remarks the very able article written by Judge Taylor, of my 
State, upon this Porto Rican subject. I think his remarks should 
have the widest possible dissemination. 


APPENDIX. 
To the Editor of the Indianapolis Journal; 


The matter of the Porto Rican tariff opens a question which ought not to 
out deliberate consideration, and pending that consideration 
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the freest possible expression of opinion is in order and highly desirable. 
The constitutional question is the leuft one, Has power under 
the Constitution to deal with the people of Porto Rico otherwise than as citi- 
zens of the United States? If not, it has no more pometo impose a duty on 

Louisiana sugar. T. are decisions of the 


ment 
founda- 


ships that the Constitution was n and was . The 
essence of the principle of combination thus established is that the States 
them by the Constitution 


have all the powers of government not denied to 
of the Unite 25 e United 


‘erred on them b; 


States 


th 
the Uni States Constitution. Ever since its adoption we have discu: 
and applied the Constitution almost exclusively to qu arising out 
between the United States and the States and ci ro · 
uence have fallen into the habit of speaking gener- 


e and in conseq 
-ally of the United States Government as one of — . — powers. So, without 


POWERS OF GOVERNMENT, 


Tam persuaded that this is an error, and at the mt moment a 5 
ous error. There was no n ity, when the Government of the United 
States was called into being, to put any limitation upon its powersas a nation 
among nations. There were the of reasons for not d so. It was en- 
titled, as against all the world except its own citizens and the States to 


which they owed an as well as to it, to all the powers of sover 
eignty recognized 5 eae es of mankind as belon to government. 
powers did not need to be conferred by a constitution hey vested 
by virtue of tution of the Government unless expressly ibited 
by a constitu I know of nosuch prohibition. these © pow- 
ers of government, always and eve! here ized as inherent in sov- 
ereignty, is the power to ire tory and to fold acquired territory on 
such terms and deal with it in such manner as the acq or shall deem 
I believe that power belongs to the United States in as cted form as 


any other government in the world. This power is not peg Be inherent one, 
residing in the Government by virtue of its existence as a Government, but 
3 in a case like the present as an implied power under the Constitn- 


nut 


to-day rests on 
implied powers. The power to make war carries with it, sy implication, 
thi to secure its 


possession or 
It in such a case our Government could take and keep 
suc) rmanently a 
of the United States and its inhabi ted States, with all 
the rights of citizenship, the situation of the Government would be pitiable 
and contemptible, It seems to me that the power to make war conferred by 
the Constitution carries with it She power to take territory from the enemy 
and, when taken. to deal with it as shall be to our highest interest. We can 
annex it to the United States if we choose to, or we can hold it as a detached, 
—— possession. Wo have all the powers in that respect which belong to 
England or any other nation. 
he decisions commonly referred to in support of the view that the pru- 
visions of our Constitution extend immediately to all acquired 8 
were made with reference to paons and property in torri about whic 
area of the United States. 
the people and the Sotaman in all its 


no question existed as to ve as part of t 

That fact has been assum 

branches, and was assumed by court. After Con shall have declared 
that Porto Rico is of the United States and subject to the Constitution 
— thereof, those decisions will be applicable to questions arising in 


to keep the territory thus acquired away from the 
! rol p ry 


ns 
to the rights of her citizens. 


SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 


If these views are sound, the Porto Rican question is wholly one of wise 
. The power is ample to do whatever we think best for all in 


policy. terests 
concerned. In to our trade relations, the matter isso much more im- 

ant to the Ricans than to us that we can well afford to let their in- 

ve ount place in the apon this 

it does not seem to me that either the bill which has House or the 
amendment pending in the Senate is the measure practicable. It is 
always highly desirable to make tar! in a way to prevent private 
speculation so far as ible. There is to believe that the ex- 


1 575 3 in Porto Rico belongs now to American owners. ae re- 
nction of the existing tariff will increase their profits without benefitin 
the Porto Ricans. We can 


K 
vent that result by contin to collect the 
nt duties on Porto Rican imports and ex the money in Porto 
in the relief of distress and in the making of improvements necessary to 

the beginning of independent development and prosperity in that island. 
‘The problem does not seem to me to be a difficult one if we approach it in 
the right way—if we do what we do as an act of wer. If we doit 
as a recognition of Porto Rico as an integral 
United States and of its inhabitants as citizens of the United 
make a precedent which may give us trouble hereafter. 

will soon confront us with to the 


us 
with to Cuba. Where we may meot them in the future we do n 
know. That we are entering upon new and larger relations with the world 
is certain, however much we may regret it. It is not a time to give away any 
of the just powers of our Government. T its own ie the G0 
meut of the United States has only the powers 
toward all the rest of mankind it has all the powers that 
SS. In my opinion it will be a grave mistake to 
orto Rican business in derogation of those powers. 
R. S. TAYLOR. 


FORT WAYKE, Ixp., March 10. 


Trade of Porto Rico, 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK E. WILSON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues for 


the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and for other purposes,“ and the 


Senate amendments thereto. 

Mr. WILSON of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Congress, through this Porto Rican bill, will pro- 
vide for local revenues with which to conduct the government of 
Porto Rico. This will reduce the expenditures of the United 
States Government. Great care has been taken in drafting the 
civil-government bill for Porto Rico to provide the most expensive 
government ever organized in any Territory of the United States, 
probably for the purpose of preventing these increased revenues 
from increasing the surplus. If the government of Porto Rico 
was economically administered, the revenues of the island would 
more than cover the cost of the government, and the balance 
would have to be turned into the United States Treasury. It has 
been a problem for many years with the Republican pariy how 
to retain high taxes and find sufficient channels of legitimate 
9 in which the proceeds of these taxes can be used. 

e campaign of 1884 was fought very largely upon the issue of 
having a tremendous surplus locked up in the United States Treas- 
ury. This contributed largely to the defeat of the Republican 
party that year. The per capita expenditures of the Government 
at that time were $1.39. There was a surplus of considerably over 
one hundred millions for which the Government could not find 
channelsforexpenditure. At that time the Treasury of the United 
States was a Department of the Government maintained for the 
purpose of receiving and paying out the public moneys. The sur- 
pine continued to grow, and it was reduced by one hundred mil- 

ions by taking that amount from the surplus fund and calling it 
a reserve. It still continued to grow, and the result was the pen- 
sion act of 1890, which tly increased the pension fund and 
created little objection, use the American ple are suffi- 
ciently patriotic to approve of almost any expenditure which will 
benefit the American soldier. But they could not give enough of 
it to the old soldiers to wipe out thesurplus. They wiped out the 
surplus finally by passing practically a prohibitive tariff. 

The surplus then became a deficiency. Bonds were issued to 
correct this evil. When the war with Spain was declared, the 
Government anticipated very heavy expenditures and provided 
for a very large increase in receipts. The expenditures were not 
so great, and the receipts were even greater than anticipated. 
The result is that the Government is again faced with that trou- 
blesome surplus. Hence it is that when the Republican system 
of taxation is applied to Porto Rico, it is necessary to establish as 
expensive a government as possible in order that there will be 
no surplus. In reading over the bill one is impressed with the 
belief that so much government in so small and poor an island 
will render a surplus impossible. But by relieving the United 
States Government of a large expenditure, the surplus in the 
United States Treasury must be increased unless taxes are re- 
duced. The cash balance in the Treasury on the Ist day of Feb- 
ruary was 8292, 400,978.30; the cash balance on the Ist day of 
March had increased $5,871,850.28. The surplus outside of the 
gold reserve, which was formerly counted as a surplus, is a little 
over $198,000,000, 

The Government has just this much money which it does not 
know how to use. The per capita expenditures have been in 
in every direction possible; and yet the problem of what todo with 
this surplus without decreasing taxation remains unsolved. The 
8 has a very practical pontea aspect. The people know 

t the surplus means just t much 5 en from 
them which the Government did not need. e people resent 
paying more money into the United States Treasury than the 
Government can use. They find. in looking over the list of ex- 

nditures, that the war expenditures have not been materially 
in any branch and in some have been increased. They 

know that in the nature of things these war expenses must de- 
crease in the aggregate; and if the Government is now collecting 
more money than it can use, the surplus must increase unless the 
taxes decrease. From this practical side of the question comes 
forth some good to the American ple. Having decreased the 
expenditures by the Porto Rican bill and not being desirous to 


haye any more surplus to explain than they have now, the Re- 
ublican leaders must be in a frame of min 
ly a reduction of some of the war taxes. 


to consider favora- 
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BREWERS. 

There are two of these taxes to which I wish to call especial at- 
tention. I hold in my hand a respectful petition from the brewers’ 
associations of the United States, setting forth their claims for a 
reduction of tax in such a clear-cut, businesslike, patriotic, and 
modest way, that it seems to me no member on this floor can re- 
fuse to accede to their request. 

I do not wish to enter into any discussion as to the merits or de- 
merits of the business of manufacturing any kind of malt, vinous, 
orspirituousliquors. Ihave no quarrel with any man who believes 
in this industry or with any man who does not believe init. The 
liquor business has two sides. To acertain extent it must be con- 
trolled under the police power, and I have no opposition to offer 
against proper police regulations. Weare not here discussing a 
measure which has for its object or pores any police regulation. 
The tax of $2 a barrel on beer was placed there purely as a revenue 
prodan, and notin any sense as a regulation. We must there- 

ore consider it as a revenue producer and not in the light of any 
opinions which may be held as to the desirability of increasing or 
decreasing the consumption of beer. 

When the civil-war tax was placed upon beer it was placed at 
$1 per barrel, This amounted to a tax of about 8 per cent. The 
breweries of this country offered no protest at the imposition of 
this tax. There have been no petitions forits reduction, although 
the price of beer fell 60 per cent. When the present war-tax 
measure was before Congress the brewers contented themselves 
with a mere statement of their business and used no efforts to 
prevent the doubling up of the old wartax. They were willing to 
share whatever proportion of the war expenses Congress thought 
they ought to share. Now that the returns show too much money 
is being collected for the use of the Government, they, in a very 
respectful circular letter, ask that the extra tax of $1 per barrel 
be taken off beer. They show very clearly in their circular letter 
that there has been an unjust discrimination between malt, vin- 
ous, and spirituous liquors. From the standpoint of those who 
believe the liquor trade harmful in its tendencies the most extreme 
opinion would be that malt liquors were the least harmful of the 
three kinds; and yet malt liquors are the ones discriminated 

inst in the present law. It would seem that the only reasona- 
ble explanation of this fact is that the brewers were not assiduous 
in presenting their claims to Congress while the manufacturers of 
vinous and spirituous liquors were active. 

The present condition of the brewing business shows conclu- 
-~ sively that it is absolutely necessary for that trade to have the re- 
lief asked for. The brewers of the United States are gradually 
building up a fine export trade. In 1890 they exported $654,408, 
while in 1899 the 8 $1,888,124. The cost of manufactur- 
ing beer in the United States is much ter than in most other 
countries, The increase in exports is due to the superior quality 
of American beer, and under the old tax the American ers 
took great pride in increasing this ape poke of quality. The 
large breweries have led in this pride of quality, and the smaller 
ones have been compelled to follow in order to compete. The cir- 
cular letter, signed by all of the brewers, states, and explains the 
reason why, this pride in quality must be abandoned if this tax is 
not removed. 

They can not keep up this quality and compete with foreign 
beers. The margin of profit has become so small that this extra 
$1 per barrel constitutes the difference between success and fail- 
ure in the brewing business, The smaller breweries have failed 
or sold out to the larger ones. The larger ones have only con- 
tinued business on a oe basis, because they believed the tax 
was only temporary, and they could not afford to lose the trade 
already established, as they would doif they closed their establish- 
ments. Some of the independent smaller breweries have already 
decreased the quality of their product, rather than to fail. The 
American taste for beer has been educated so that they demand 
good beer. The result has been that the per capita consumption 
of malt liquors was less in 1899 than it was in 1896, while the per 
capita consumption of distilled spirits has increased from 1 gallon 
to 1.15 gallons. The per capita consumption of beer decreased 
about 10 per cent. It is not good governmental policy to increase 
the consumption of spirituous liquors by decreasing the consump- 
tion of malt liquors. 

There is another consideration which, while it tends somewhat 
to bring this question under the police power, zet is in reality en- 
tirely separate from that question so far as beer is concerned. 
The tax npon spirituous liquors was not increased, and yet that tax 
costs the Government more money to collect and the business of 
manufacturing spirituous liquors costs more to guard and protect 
than any other business. The illicit competition in the spirituous- 
liquor business costs annually large sums of money to detect and 
destroy. It requires the Internal-Revenue Office to keep a list of 
agents of the Government who haye been wounded or killed. It 
involves a constant warfare. No suchcondition presents itself as 
to the illicit manufacture of beer. 

The breweries of the United States largely look after this mat- 
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ter themselves. The brewers paid, according to the reports of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, for the fiscal years 1898 and 1899, 
8108, 159,979. One-half of this amount was the extra war tax. The 
total increase in internal- revenue taxes for these two years was 
$126,748,587. The brewers alone paid over 40 per cent of these 
increased taxes. They can not continue to bear these burdens 
and continue their business. This tax could be taken off aud there 
would still be more revenue than is needed to pay the expenses 
of the Government. An act of justice can be done in removing 
this tax and at the same time reduce the surplus of which the 
people complain. 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS, . 

There is another tax which does not amount to enough in the 
aggregate to interfere with the revenues of the country and yet 
which does amount to enough to seriously cripple a class of mer- 
chants who haye never asked for special consideration at the hands 
of Congress. I refer to the stamp tax upon druggists’ sundries 
and proprietary medicines, This is a tax which neither the manu- 
facturer nor the consumer pays. Ordinarily the consumer ulti- 
matay pays the taxes. He would in this case if the tax was 
enough higher or enough lower. The tax is fixed at a figure 
which justifies the manufacturer in adding it to the price of his 
goods, which are sold by the gross. The retail druggist pays this 
increase of price, He therefore pays the tax. Ordinarily this tax 
would be added to the retail price of the article sold. But the 
customer knows exactly what the tax is and as it only amounts to 
a fraction of a cent, or at most to 1 or 2 cents, he naturally objects 
to having the price increased on account of so small an increaso 
in the cost of the article. i 

A medicine which sold for 75 cents before the present law was 
passed still sells for 75 cents, but the retailer pays the amount of 
tax in addition to what he paid before. This entire tax, there- 
fore, is paid by the retailer. It is a serious burden upon the re- 
tail dru e. Its removal would not be felt by the Govern- 
ment. Its continuance is neither necessary nor desirable. I 
therefore ask, in the name of the brewers, who are not poor, but 
who will become so if this tax is continued, and in the name of 
the retail druggists, who are usually men of small capital, that 
the oppression which seemed necessary when the glory of the na- 
tion was at stake, be now taken from them, as the nation is safe 
and these onerous burdens are no longer required. 

So serious a problem has the increasing surplus in the United 
States Treasury become that Congress is seeking new avenues of 
expenditure in order to get rid of the money which the Govern- 
ment does not need. One of these measures is the ship-subsid 
bill, which gives subsidies to a few lines of established ships, suc. 
subsidies amounting to $9,000,000 per year. By the passage of 
the Porto Rican tariff bill an American steamship line, the Porto 
Rican and American Steamship Company, which owns four steel 
vessels which were built and are operated by American officers, 
has been so seriously crippled that it is scarcely able to keep its 
boats running. This Porto Rican measure is one which kills the 
trade between the United States and Porto Rico, and destroys 
this ocean commerce which would otherwise be profitable. And 
yet the which passes this bill proposes to turn around and 
present $9,000,000 a year to men who are successfully engaged in 
navigating the sea. And what is this $9,000,000 tobe paid for? It 
is not proposed to establish any new lines of vessels; it is not pro- 
B any increase of freight. The men who receive 
the $9,000,000 are to build some ships of their own with a portion 
of the money and keep the ships and the balance of the money. 
It is plainly and evidently simply a proposition to decrease the 
surplus in the United States i by giving a part of itto 
private indiviđuals. 

While there is no constitutional limitation upon the authority 
of Congress to levy any amount of taxes in a constitutional way 
that if may see Be. yee it is a general governmental principle that 
taxes shall be levied only as required for governmental use. Itis 
neither necessary nor desirable that the money of the people should 
be locked up in the United States Treasury. The people of the 
United States are very heavily taxed.- Our complex system of 
government requires taxes for many purposes. The aggregate of 
the municipal, township, school, State, and Federal taxes run our 
per capita tax up to $16, as against $4.50 in England. Our people 
are more heavily than in any other nation except Spain. 
The Federal taxes are not as high as in two or three other coun- 
tries, but in those countries there are no State taxes. 

Previous to the war tax, passed for the purpose of providin 
revenue for the war with Spain, this country was grievously tax 
But an emergency came, and in order to meet that emergency 
Congress placed additional taxes upon the people. There was 
little or no complaint. The American people are the most patri- 
otic le in the world to-day. If the life of the Government 
was in danger and the citizens were called upon to give up every- 
thing they had in order to save the nation, a very large portion of 
them would willingly accede to that demand. They were told 


that it was an emergency, and it was all they caredtoknow. They 
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put their hands in their pockets ana paid the taxes. It occasioned 
some surprise when they discovered that the telegraph companies, 
the express companies, and the banks compelled their patrons to 
pay all of the taxes and declined to share in the responsibilities of 
citizenship; but the people paid the taxes, and they had a pride in 

aying them. They felt that they were standing behind the men 
f the field, and they read the accounts of victories won with a 
sense of patriotic exultation, 

The war was closed, the Americans had triumphed, and the 
American people rejoiced. The emergency was over. They read 
the reports of the Treasury Ap prc and they found that now 
the emergency was over the Government had more money than 
it knew what todo with. They said to themselves, Uncle Sam 
is all right again; he does not need our money, and Congress will 
take off the emergency taxes.” But to their astonishment the 
American people find that the surplus is increasing and the taxes 
are not decreasing. Instead of seeking how to relieve the people 
of these new and unusual burdens, the majority in Con has 
devoted its deliberations to finding a means of retaining the bur- 
dens and discovering new and unusual methods of expenditure, 
The emergency tax is not being removed when the emergency is 
over, 

The governor of the little island of Porto Rico must be installed 
with tpompand ceremony. His inauguration will be more 
formal and imposing than that of the President of the United 
States. He is to receive a larger salary, including the use of the 
governor’s mansion, than is to be paid to the governor of any State 
ofthe Union. They did not see how they could divide the Terri- 
tory of Porto Rico into more than twelve districts and give the 
judges any work at all. This did not provide enough for inferior 
judicial officers. They therefore placed three judges upon each 
nisi prius bench. They also provided for a supreme court and 
United States courts.. A most aristocratic government of the 
United States is that of Porto Rico. They seek to use a of 
the funds to present them to a few shipping companies which are 
already ‘hers They sought to use a very large amount of the 
surplus in buil oe acanal across the Nicaragua isthmus to be 
controlled by re me When its being controlled by England 
was objected to, they declined to build any canal. These are the 
ways in which this Congress has sought to dispose of the emer- 
gency-tax question. The bills introduced and favorably consid- 
ered by the majority of this House which relate to this subject at 
all provide for the establishment of new lines of expenditure and 
not to the abolition of emergency revenue. ‘ 

I believe that Congress in all good conscience is bound to keep 
taxes at as low a point as possible in order to provide for the 
legitimate expenses of an economically administered Government. 
I do not believe that it is right, morally or politically, to retain 
burdens which have become unnecessary. I do not believe it is 
right when we have a surplus in the Treasury to study how to 
increase the cost of administering the Government. believe 
that this is a very dangerous thing to do. The people paid the 
last emergency tax willingly and cheerfully because they thought 
and were officially informed that it was a temporary emergency 
tax. If it is not removed, now that the emergency is ed, when 
the next emergency comes and taxes must 5 be increased the 
people will not be so patient or patriotic. We deal fairly with 
the peal ger nan they will have confidence in us and trust in the 
wisdom of taxing measures in the future. Butif we compel the 
people to pay these 8 taxes when there is no longer a 
necessity for them we will lose the confidence of the pone and 
we will dim the patriotism which has been the most glorious 
ATACAREA of the American people since the birth of this 

ublic, 

ow, Mr. Speaker, this Congress will relieve the Government of 
some necessary expenses in its outlying territories by providing 
9 — of local revenue. Are the people to have the benefit of 
these reductions, or are they not? If they are, then Lask Congress 
to consider carefully the claims of the brewers and the retail drug - 
gists, because I know, from personal investigation, that these men 
can not well stand the additional burden imposed upon them by 
the war-revenue law. It is out of proportion to the burden im- 
posed upon other classes of business, and in good . taxes 
ought to be made as equal and uniform as it is possible to make 


em. 

There may be other lines which impose hardship and where the 
taxes are no longer necessary; and if such is the case, those ought 
‘also to be relieved. It is certainly of the utmost importance that 
this war-revenue law be most carefully revised. It will be re- 
membered that it was not only passed as an emergency tax, but 
the passage itself was a matter of emergency. e needed the 
money, or thought we did, and we needed it hastily. Compare 
the hearings in a tariff investigation with those upon the war- 
revenue bill. The hearings upon the latter measure were neces- 
sarily incomplete and hurried. Mistakes were to be expected, and 

es occurred, We got more reyenue than we wanted and 
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more than we intended. The revenue produced has been greater 
than the estimates of the committee. 

Some of the taxes have not appeared to be burdensome, others 
are ruining the men who pay them. From the operations of the 
law we can discover its errors much more clearly than they could 
be seen while the law was untried. The brewers themselves did 
not realize how fatal this tax would be to their business, or in 
self-defense they would have used their utmost efforts to prevent 
it being imposed. They were patriotic enough to be entirely will- 
ing to share their just proportion of the increased ditures of 
the Government. The operation of the law has disclosed the fact 
that 111 are taxed out of all proportion to what they should justly 
be called upon for, The W of the law has shown that it is 
practically not a tax at all, but a confiscation of their entire profits. 

The druggists’ tax was not fought very hard by anyone, be- 
cause it was supposed that it would largely be paid by the con- 
sumers and so distributed that it would be burdensome to none, 
The experience of the past two years has shown that the tax is too 
large not to increase the wholesale price of goods and too small to 
increase the retail price. It is therefore borne by the retailers 
alone, who did not e t to pay it and who can not afford to pay 
it. There may be ANGE articles where the operations of the bill 
have been different from what was intended. Even if Congress 
did not believe that the time had come for repealing this measure, 
there certainly should be no objection to a thorough and careful 
scrutiny of its provision in the light of experience, in order to de- 
tect and correct its manifest inequalities and burdensome ex- 
actions. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask, now that the Republican party has provided 
for an increase in local revenues and a consequent decrease in 
national expenditures, it consider the question of relief for the 
poor Ying people before it takes np any questions of dona- 


ting public funds to wealthy individuals. 


APPENDIX. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 


GENTLEMEN: On behalf of the brewing industry of the United States, and 
in accordance with resolutions adopted ata 8 meeting of brewers held 
in the ow of New York on the 7th day of December, 1898, the undersigned 
respectf a beg leave to submit to Maus honorable bodies the following rea- 
sons Why the tax upon fermented liquors should be reduced to the former 


rate. . : 

The attitude of the American brewers at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American war, as refiected in their remonstrance addressed to every mem- 
ber of your honorable bodies, was that of patriotic citizens, fully aware of 
the extraordinary needs and requirements of the hour, perfectly willing to 
assist to the full extent of their ability in maintaining the honor of the na- 
tion, but equally confident that the lawmaking power would not and in ane 
tice and fairness could not possibly attempt to increase the tax upon their 

oduct unless all the available sources of internal revenue resorted to dur- 
ng the civil war should prove to be insufficient to produce the amount of 
money required for the successful prosecution of the war. 

And even in that case an additional tax upon malt liquors was deemed 


dens. 
principles of justice and equity, and fortifi 


7 iscontent. Guided by these considerations, your honorable bodies 
etermined upon a fiscal hi el 
in the history of civilized countries, i. e., ye doubling of the tax upon an 


8 inequitable and unfair adjustment of tax bardens: 

During five months of the present fiscal year, from July 1, 1898, to Novem- 

ber 30, e receipts under the war-revenue act of 1898 amounted to 

$37,810,262.31, of which sum the extra tax upon malt liquors yielded $15,183,- 

006.56, or over 67 per cent of the aggregate amount received from all other 

pres and over 40 per cent of the entire war tax. The figures stand as 
lows, Viz: 


Extra tax upon fermented liquorsꝛꝛ—ꝛꝛ—ꝛꝛ $15, 183, 006. 56 
War tak frou all Gthat . . 22, 627, 255. 75 
c N baa egrd E E R 87, 810, 262. 31 


Taking into consideration the aggregate receipts from allinternal-reyenue 
sources—new and old—we find an equally striking illustration of the ine- 
quality in the distribution of taxes. During the period before mentioned the 
receipts from all sources (new and old) were as follows: 


Fermented liquors (old and new tax) )ʒ $31, 000, 734. 73 
Allother sources (old and new tax) . e- „128, 
be r epnece EN 116, 129, 583. 10 


Hence the proportion of revenue derived from fermented liquors amounted 
to over 36 per cent of the total receipts from all other sources and to over 26 
per cent of the entire receipts. ` 


3 t the pin Pagel of See which — bomer 
ec borne an estly a high upon 
* Beula now be made t 


plainingly and 

product ever 
since the war of the rebellion, opar 40 per cent of the 
entire sum raised under the new act for on Spanish-American 
war, while two-thirds of the nation’s a revenue sources remain 
totally unproductive, — — tax upon distilled 


g ous sacrifices of hu 
to its utmost, with the taxes raised 
AF = prosecution of the shortest least sanguinary war ever recorded 
modern 

In 1866, when the net expenditures of the Government amounted to $1,217,- 
704,000, the internal revenue yielded 09. 228. 000, and of this latter sum the 
brewing industry paid—at the rate of $1 per barrel—but $5,115,000. The in- 
dustry was then in a most flourishing condi! its annual 
duction at the rate of 1,000,000 barrels, and receiving an average price of $12 
per barrel. In 1897, when the expenditures of the Government, inclu 
the estimated cost of the Spanish-American war, did not exceed one-half o 
the expenditures of the year 1, tao bre indu; 
rate of $1 per barrel—about $32,000,000 into the 8 - 
tion in the meantime reduced the silog Fan of 3 of beer to $5, 


wittin 
ceivable point of view, it should be the — the lawmakers to text, It 
was to have been foreseen that such must be the effect of this e tax, and 


the reduced production, as shown by the official returns, clearly demon- 


strates it. 
In 1886 the special revenue commission ted that the tax of 1 
barrel (sold at $12) exceeded the rate 5 any we — 


Europeen and 
was fully up to the revenue Tuts a ies to present conditions far 
more forcibly than to the conditions of 1966. 


y 
i 

th tandard by tha olf ite legita aa Paon end te thet 

e revenue stan more than propo: " 
extent it exceeds the tax-bearing ability of the trade. 

in no other civilized country are fermented liquors made to bear so 
a proportion of the internal taxes as in our own, and in no other country 
there erent need of 5 the use of the milder stimulants by — 
cious laws—a 9 which, first prom ted ton 
and adopted by the Con of the United States in 1790, has ty been 
adhered to up to the date of the imposition of this additional tax. com- 
parison of the taxes upon beer and upon distilled spiritsin the United States 
and in Great Britain may be cited here in support of the foregoing assertion: 

SPIRIT TAX PER GALLON. 


BEER TAX. 
for 31 American gallons equal to 26; E ped anda 
iis for 31 DAEN gations’ equal fob for 36 imperial gallons. 
Reducing imperial 


— ag brewer 
which the Am 
by h 


posi with 
tille: taxpayer is the very opposite of tof the 

American brewers; it is attributable to a fixed — on part of the 
and use of fermented bev- 


British Government to encourage 
ECC tho present rate t be 
it asse a upon can no 
collected, i. e., that the tax: oe e er l de pron the Government 
FF e, as they have done whenever the 
was increased. of correctness 


rate Admitting, for the of 
this statement, we fail to in it any valid reason Abe Arm brewers, 
noted—as innumerable re —for as 


uction 
—— Beet aires — but will also jeopardize main 
e upon 8 0 sources 
of Federal Least aad change for the worse the drinking habits of the 


le. 
a Sa of may exist, from the lawmaker's t of 
view, as to the tena of moral and ethical considerations al- 
Inded to; there can be no room, however, fur argument as to the ag hog an of 
the tax to the brewer, the dealer, and the consumer (we mention the three, 
for all suffer in varying degrees under the new tax law); nor is there any 
doubt as to the actual effect of the tax as a revenue measure pure and sim- 
o, and as to its effect upon the copsumption of fermented liquors. Dur- 
the period of five months mentioned before (July 1 to Novem 30, 1898) 
the decrease in the consumption, as com 


with the same period of the 
previous year, amounted to 1,250,000 bar: 

If this could happen within five months after the enactment of the new 
law, when every brewer naturally put forth his most strenuous efforts to hold 
his trade, in the vague hope that aid ht come to him from some source, 
and that matters between himself, the Government, the dealer, and the con- 
sumer might satisfacturily regulate themselves, what must be the effect, 
particularly n the — Be establishments, if this anomalous and intoler- 
able state of affairs should continue for an indefinite period with no relief to 
be hoped for from any quarter? At the rate of decrease of which the figures 
quoted above ng Be regarded as a fair criterion, diminished production will 
in the very near future offset the te increase of revenue derived from 
the double tax rate; the fiscal object tax will then be frus- 


©The wages of brewery workmen are as follows: Foreman, $8.50 per bet pect 


the Increase ot 


per barrel is and of , $7.50, are, asa 
rule, not as high as American The dealers’ license (wholesale) 
costs $16 and the retail beer A 


trated, and tho lawmakers will have accom othing 

= —. AEO 2 brewing establishments ug SE all industries 
ependen 8 us impairing alike portant 
— oa n, age ng one e m of the 

22 t ed upon as 


almost 
only sure and predeterminable quantity in the necessary estima - 
eral receipts. s * s 2 pea of Bed 


The ratio of the decrease in the production of malt liquors asa direct 
sult of the imposition of the additional tax is not, of 1 en the 
same throughout the country; nor is it ible to state with anything like 
mathematical accuracy in what proportion untaxed wines and ciders and 


lightly taxed ardent spirits have taken the place of the milder beve 
K driven out of the market ander an unjust distribution o —.— 
© revenue report for peo of five months repeatedly mentioned 
before (July 1 to November 30, show an increase 3 from the 
rit tax amounting to Ape re in round numbers, as com with the 
receipts for the same period of the preceding year; but these official 


— 71 of e Federal 4 z R 
ese wines, ordinarily containing 
as malt liquors, were sold by the —— and D ail ete 


wines 
© of a tax-yielding in- 


ible, to estimate the extent 

of —.— 1 upon 2588 e allied trades; but this te 

is ce „that far from ca a minimum of industrial disturban 
been med. tax has completely unsettled the paee her 


as 
ion of insolvencies among the smaller pro- 


transition; neither the producers, nor the nor, 

t, consumers have succeeded in accommodating themselves to the 

new condition of things; everything is held in abeyance; sporadicand d - 

tory efforts to te matters are quickly abandoned on account of the 
circumstances and the possibili 


hig daw ty that 
formation of trusts—may relief, 

the meantime the brower, unwilling as yet to reduce wages of his 
workmen, and equally loath toprodnce an inferior quality of beer, can find no 
way by which to recoup losses arising from diminished sales and an expense 


account based op tho former more favorable conditions. Sooner or later 
the e ncies of a desperate situation will compel him to resort to either or 
both of these mts, and even then it is questionable whether the relief 


sought will be obtained. It is perfectly well understood in theory that the 
consumer must COAT any excise tax, but when such a tax causes 


that the producers—to beit 
to protect them. What the fate of the smaller establishments would if 
the additional tax sh can easily be inferred from the fact 


that 

ber 100 brew one-half of the 3 malt liquors produced in our 
y 710,000 Ar el $ wery. If under such alluringls: favorable 
a 3 u su vorn 
conditions trusts combinationn fot been 


Spanish- war 
fully aware that the extraordinary expenditures growing out of this war 
have not yet reached their limit; but we would fully submit that this 
is noreason why our indu should continue to bear an insufferable burde 
while two- of the legitimate and easily available revenue sources 
our ee oe not pay. and for the thirty-two years have not paid, 
a single do! of internal revenue, while the tax upon distilled spirits re- 
mains and neither domestic wines (when sold in bulk or by the 
measure) nor native ciders pay any taxes whatever. 
ditional tax of r upon malt liquors represents, as we 
te receipts derived from all sources 
Gi T barrel re 


ngmen 
enic and moral 
© evils resulting 


at a time when the mar- 


of this country, and which at the same time served great h 
acne, inasmuch as its popularization has 
rom the former general use of ardent spirits. 
The continuance of this car ge ab od Sy im: 


ket value of our uct dled to less than one-half of the price 
which prevailed when the old war tax was imposed, can not but result in the 
destruction of a posean of the uomo plants of this country. The 
enormous decrease consumption of malt ignora, which bas taken place 
within flve months after the im tion of ional tax, and the present 


pling of the brewing ind 
Fd an rae Pn soree — — 
factors; it also means g 
numerable allied trades, Dh yoy ren brewery workingmen, 
auer wages than the average mechanic in an 

the process of 
the 


t least, of the consumer who, w 
. — ufacturers and ab the r producers into 


trusts shall haye been accomplished under the operation of the inexorable 
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economic conditions produced by this exorbitant tax, will ultimately be the 
998 1 fs univereally admitted that the gigantic strides with which, within the 
erty 9 the cause has ‘toward 


of true tem its 
it e ee mild fer- 
drink of the 


m of taxes imposed upon 
and the determina’ to tax fermented drinks as 
lightly as possi 


ible. . 

In all Federal excise legislation, beginning, with the first bill proposed by 
Alexander Hamilton, this policy found unequivocal and emphatic expression, 
and Congressional debates prove beyond a doubt that the master minds of 
our prope wors at — — times * 3 nig earn ane KN a 

not merely a departure from t cy, but a comp subversion 
of it: and the inevitable result will be a re 5 — into the deplorable condition 
e 


things which in t years had placed American people in the fore- 
—— 3 of“ drinkin nations.” 


ranks 
In respetfully submitting the f ng statement of facts — which we 
base our petition for a reduction of the tax u malt liquors to the former 
rate, we rely upon the justice of our claim no less firmly and 8 
upon that sense of fairness and equity which ordinarily guides the law- 


makers of a t nation. 
Respectfully submitted for the— 


United States Brewers’ Association, C. William - 
dent; New York Lager Beer Brewers’ Board of e, W. K. 
Clarkson. Bre 2 of New York 


dent: wers“ Association 
and New Je James M. Fuller, president; New York State 
Brewers and testers’ Association, C. G. Pankow, president; 


ani 

Ohio State Brewers’ Association, Pe: Andreae, president; 

neces a Lager Beer Brewers’ 3 GW: Bergner, 
ent: Boston Brewers’ Association, Gottlieb F. rk- 

Association ew Jersey, Gott- 

fried Foer, President; Brewers’ Association of 

and East St. Louis, Ellis W. 

Brewers" Eronga, J 


gton, and New 
Hauck, president; 
Stroh, mt; waukee ers’ Association, 


N. W. Kend Lager Beer 
Association, J. F. Kellner, president; Pittsburg and 
saree Association. H. Frauenheim, 3 Brewers’ 


Cleveland Brewers’ A Ta Aes Sanos: t; 
Albany and laer County Brewers’ N. B. 
ylor, president; Colorado Brewers’ Association, Frederick 
eff, president: Ale and Lager Beer Association of Oneida 
County, N. Y., F. Fred. Ralph, president; Onondaga wers“ 
— yracuse, N. V.. fae Zett, president; Toledo Brew- 
ers’ tion. James Pilli ent; Columbus Brewers’ 
Association, Carl J. Hoster, president; The Indiana Brewers’ 
Association, F. W. t. 
Porto Rico. 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS H. TONGUE, 
: OF OREGON, 


In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R. 845) entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues for 
the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and for otker purposes,” and the Sen- 
ate amendments thereto— 

Mr. TONGUE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The policy of protecting American industries and 
American labor from foreign competition is not involved in the 

ge or defeat of this bill. When that fundamental doctrine 
of the Republicanism of Lincoln, as well as of McKinley, comes 
in question, I shall be found supporting it in the future as I have 
supported itin the past. The country abandoned it in 1894. The 
abandonment brought industrial paralysis, national and individ- 
ual bankruptcy. lt was restored in 1897, and the restoration 
brought revived industry, national and individual pr rity. 

As a permanent national policy, I am in favor of free trade 
with Porto Rico. I am in favor of unrestricted commercial in- 
tercourse with the people of those islands as soon as such a policy 
is consistent with their welfare and their duty to the people of 
the United States. As soon as possible the people of Porto Rico 
should have the same commercial privileges and should perform 
the same commercial duties as the States and Territories that 
have hitherto com the United States. There should be no 
discrimination and no favors. Their commercial privileges 
patting go hand in hand with their commercial and economic 

uties. s 

There are no circumstances or conditions that would justify the 
imposition of any tariff npon any of the products of Porto Rico 
imported into the United States under theclaim of protecting any 
of our own industries against such competition, Porto Rico can 


not now and will not at any time be able to send to the United 
States any products to an extent that will reduce in the slightest 
degree the price of any of the products of American ind ` 
Her espor of sugar amount to about 50,000 tons annually., T. 

is less one-fourth the products of a single beet-sugar factory 
of the United States. We purchase from foreign nations annually 
1,400,000 tons, and the consumption of sugar is constantly on the 
increase. The sugar and tobacco that Porto Rico can send to the 
United States are too utterly insignificant to affect the prices of 
these articles here, 

Let us briefly examine the various provisions of the pending 
bill, so far as it deals with the imposition of duties. Under the 
yore law the full duties required by the Dingley law to be col- 
ected upon foreign merchandise imported into the United States 
are collected upon like goods imported into the United States from 
Porto Rico, and similar duties are collected upon certain articles 
imported into Porto Rico from the United States. As soon as the 
present bill becomes a law all of these duties are removed at once, 
absolutely, upon all necessary food products going from the 
United States into Porto Rico. pr eg pe cent of present 
duties are removed at once from all articles of commerce ing 
between Porto Rico and the United States either way. other 
duties of e kind upon all goods passing between Porto Rico 
and the United States are to be removed absolutely in two years, 
and as much sooner as a legislature elected by the people of Porto 
Rico shall so decide. 

The permanent policy, therefore, of this bill is unrestricted 
commercial intercourse 8 Porto Rico and the United States. 
The only interference with present absolute unrestricted commer- 
cial intercourse is the retention for a brief period of 15 per cent 
of the present duties N a few articles, principally upon sugar 
and to coming from Porto Rico into the United States. 
This will cease, in any event, at the expirationof two years. The 
people of Porto Rico, under this bill, are given the absolute power 
to terminate it at any moment. i ief retention of these 
slight duties is the only portion of this bill thathas been subjected 
to unusual and severe criticism. Why not absolute free trade? 
Why retain any duties upon any portion of its commerce? 

I regret the conditions that make it necessary. But we are 
confronted with conditions with which, as practical men and 
practical | tors, having in view and at heart the best interests 
of the people of Porto Rico, we are required to deal and deal now. 
We are not called upon to legislate for one class of poopie alone, 
not simply for the rich planters whose domains num thou- 
sands of acres and whose annual products of su Tun up to 
thousands of tons. Weare not required to legislate alone for 
the merchant, the trader, or the middleman. ese classes of 
people, able to send to this Capitol interested representatives de- 
manding législation in their own interest, are not all of the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico. There is a vast mass, ignorant, , unable 
to comprehend our institutions or this pro legislation, who 
have no know! even of its pendency, that we must also take 
into consideration in legislating for these islands, 

When ts ape of Porto Rico receive the same commercial 


eee ed to the several States of the Union, they must 
prepared to perform reciprocal duties. Let us see what those 
duties are. In every State of the Union we are enforcing our 


internal-revenue laws, including war taxes. We are collecting 
from the ple of the United States under this law annually 
many million dollars, collected from every State of the Union, and 
are placing every dollar of that in the Federal Treasury. We are 
collecting at the several ports in every State in the Union import 
duties upon forei dee eee and every dollar of that is paid 
into the Federal Treasury. We are collecting in one form or au- 
other throughout the United States, in order to pay the expenses 
of the Federal Government, about $600,000,000 per annum. 

In addition to that, the several States of the Union who are 
bearing their share of these burdens, contribute their share of 
these taxes, are raising within themselves by taxation upon their 
own citizens and upon their own pr all the revenue needed 
to maintain and support their local, State, county, and municipal 
government, to support their schools, improve and repair their 
roads, maintain their courts of justice, preserve order, and care 
for their general welfare. In some instances these local taxes 
amount to 3 cent or 4 per cent of the valuation of their prop: 
erty. When Porto Rico has full commercial privileges she should 
perform these duties. When the President advised that it was 
our “‘ plain duty” to give Porto Rico free trade his recommendation 
implied that it was the“ plain duty“ of Porto Rico to submit to 
our internal-revenue laws, and that the money so collected, as 
well as that collected under our tariff, should be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States; that it was the “plain duty” 
equally of Porto Rico to raise by local taxation whatever more 
was needed to support local government, maintain order, sup- 
port schools, improve and repair roads, maintain the courts, and 
carry on municipal government, organize and pay the police force, 
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a good order, and carry out sanitary regulations. The 


ident certainly intended, and expected, that while it was 
the “plain duty” of the ple of the United States to give to 
the people of Porto Rico the same commercial privileges as those 
enjoyed by the States and Territories of the Union, it was equally 
the “plain duty” of the latter to bear the same burdens and per- 
form the same economic duties. Are the people of Porto Rico 
a os they willing, are they ready to perform these plain 
uties 
Are they ready to perform a single one of them? Does anyone 


who criticises this bill advocate the performance by the ple of 
Porto Rico of a single one of these“ 5 duties?“ y not? 
What justification or what reason? If there is no justification for 


the retention of this small duty, is there one justification why 
Porto Rico should not perform these duties? The bill, as intro- 
duced by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, like a 
similar one introduced in the Senate by the distinguished Serator 
from Ohio, while granting free trade to Porto Rico, extended the 
internal-revenue laws over the island, as over each State in the 
Union, While peonio have hysterically demanded to know why 
a portion of that bill was changed in a small way, in the retention 
of small duties, no one has demanded to know why the features 
of this bill in reference to internal-revenue taxes were Seri 
It will be noticed that under the provisions of this bill Porto 
Rico is exempted from every form and provision of our internal- 
revenue laws, an 5 that applies to no other porion of the 
United States. It will be observed that the people of Porto Rico, 
under this bill, will be PACCAR exempted from all forms of 
property taxation, an exemption, I believe, enjoyed by no other 
portion of the United States. It will be further observed that 
they are exempt from paying into the National Treasury any 
money collected as duties upon foreign goods, an exemption apply- 
ing to no State or Territory of the Union. This policy was not 
contemplated by the President’s recommendation, or in the bills 
introduced in either House in pursuance of such recommendation. 
No one asked why this change. Vigorous attacks are made 
upon the retention of this small duty. No criticism whatever or 
question raised about granting to the people of Porto Rico ex- 
emption from all other forms of taxation. there been a single 
man opposing this bill at either end of the Capitol or the editor 
of a single nawapa r who has proposed or who now proposes or 
even suggests that Porto Rico should perform a single one of 
these “plain duties” performed by every State in the Union or 
bear a single burden borne by other States of this Union? Have 
these gentlemen coming from Porto Rico, including those who, 
while residing there, never intended to become citizens, and who 
represent not the people of Porto Rico, but its wealth, its sugar, its 
to , and its trade—have either of these gentlemen, while đe- 
manding every privilege of American citizenship, offered to bear 
a single burden or perform a single duty incident to such citizen- 


ship? 

There has not been a single man opposing tbis bill or favoring 
it, in Congress or out of it, in Porto Rico or the United States, 
who hassuggested in the remotest way that Porto Rico could now 
or should contribute asingle dollar to the Federal toward 
defraying the expenses of the Federal Government, as do the citi- 
zens of every State and Territory of the Union. The utmost that 
has been offered by gentlemen claiming to represent Porto Rico, 
while demanding the total abolition of tariff duties, is that one- 
fourth of the amount of taxation ribed by the internal-reve- 
nue laws of the United States might be collected, and the amount 
so collected turned over to the people of Porto Rico toward de- 
fraying the expenses of their government. 5 

They demand exemption from every other form of direct or 
proper taxation, a privilege enjoyed by no civilized people liv- 
ing, and we have conceded it. They have demanded substantial 
exemption from the internal-reyenue laws of the United States, 
and we have conceded that. They have demanded to retain every 
dollar collected as duties upon foreign commerce, and we have 
conceded it. When this bill becomes a law, there never has been, 
there is not now, any portion of any civilized nation on earth so 
favored in taxation, so lightly taxed, as will be the people of 
Porto Rico. And yet we are accused of ‘‘ oppressing Porto Rico.” 
A more malicious slander, a more g falsehood, could not 
have been uttered. It is said that this bill is without precedent. 
We concede it. Never in all the history of our country has any 
portion of the United States, any State or Territory, been so fa- 
vored, so lightly taxed, as will be the people of Porto Rico under 
this bill. 

I have said that the enactment of this bill was intended to meet 
in a practical, hnmane way existing conditions that we were 
compelled to confront. They are conditions for which no one is 
responsible. They are conditions that probably will not arise at 
any other time, in any other way. What are they? What are 
the conditions that justify the imposing of this small amount of 
duty; that justify exempting the people of Porto Rico from duties 


and burdens that are borne by every citizen of the United States? 
What are the conditions that justify withdrawing the ordin: 
methods of supporting local government, retaining this smi 
tariff, and applying all the money collected under that as well as 
from foreign commerce to defray the expenses of local govern- 
ment in Porto Rico? Let us examine them briefly. 

In the first place, we have destroyed the government under 
which the people of Porto Rico have lived for centuries. To or- 
ganize a new government, complete in all its branches, with the 
necessary machinery for the assessment of property and the col- 
lection of taxes, must necessarily be slow. oney is needed to pa; 
governmental expenses while this machinery could be aaea, 
While this is being done goyernmentin some form must be car- 
ried on, courts must be maintained, schools must be supported, 
roads must be repaired, order and peace must be 5 All 
this requires money, and money for this purpose means taxation 
don something, and paid by somebody. The machinery for the 
collection of the small taxation imposed by this bill is now in ex- 
istence, sory organized, in rnnning order, and to operate it in the 
collection of the taxes retained by this bill will cause no delay and 
add no additional expense. The method of collecting it is simple, 
inexpensive, efficient, and can be enforced now. This is one ad- 
vantage that commends it, but this is not the only one. 

Tne principal reason for the passage of this bill is that if local 
government existed, if the machinery necessary to assess property 
and collect taxes was in full operation, it is alleged by those in a 
condition to know best that taxation sufficient to pay the neces- 
sary expenses of local government, carry on schools, improve and 
repair roads, dispense justice, and preserve order could not be col- 
lected from the people of Porto Rico in their present condition. 
Does anyone opposing this bill sincerely believe otherwise? I 
know the gentleman from Maine, who was so hampered by the 
Constitution that he could see no e o keeping a convicted 
and confessed criminal from membership in this House, after ad- 
mitting that it would take three or four million dollars for these 
purposes, stated: It is conceded that by the ordinary methods of 
taxation this amount must be raised.” ho concedes it? Noone 
but the gentleman from Maine. What does General Davis, the 
governor of the island, with much better opportunities to observe, 

ave to say on this subject? 

Butin Au a calamity came upon the island the like of which it is im- 
possible to cite an example. I believe there have been similar calamiti 


ties, but 
they are 1 unknown to the . of the United States. te one 
day two-thirds of all the current wealth was obliterated; it was wi out in 
one day. Everyone knows that sucha calamity can not occur without dis- 
ar a commercial, industrial, and social. 

The coffee lands suffered worst. These trees are planted on the hill and 
mountain sl and in many places the declivities are very abrupt. The 
gale tore up the trees, loosened the soil, and the deluge of water converted 
the earth into a semifiuid. 

Then followed landslides, and thousands of acres of coffee plantations slid 
down into the valley; trees, soil, rocks, and every vestige of culture are piled 


up in the bottom of the valle In such cases there is no restoration possi- 
o, for where there were smiling groves are now only bald rocks which were 
uncovered by the avalanches. 


Where the soil was not disturbed the most of the coffee trees were either 


It will take five years to these coffee vegas, and there will be 
necessarily years of want and industrial lysis. 
It seems to me that Porto Rico has to realize in some way $5,000,000 a 
r from taxes at least. It ought to much more than that, but at least 
5,000,000 for a ot government and insular government, including pub- 
c works and sch 
Five million dollars is two and a half times more than I can collect from 
taxes, to say not of the hurricane, and perhaps five times as much as 1 
can collect now. over that means must come from somewhere, or 
this prostration will continue. 
The municipal governments are many of them prostrate; the police can 
not be paid, the prisoners can not be fed, and the schools must be closed if 
not wholly supported from the insular treasury. 


I quote the following from the testimony of General Davis be- 
fore the Senate committee: 


shes god from the capacity of the island to pay taxes, and on the basis of 
resent tariff rates and the condition of their industries, I should say it would 
imprudent to obtain more than a on and a half from all sources. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Su we should repeal the tariff so as to have free 
trade with the United States? 

General DAvis. That would cut it still more. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. How much? 

General Davis. It would cut it about in two. 

Mr. Newson. What does your plan contemplate in regard to customs and 
internal-revenue taxes? Are they to go into the general fund or be devoted 
exclusively to that country? 

General Davis. It is, of course, immaterial where the money comes from, 
but Shag musi have a large revenue to administer the affairs of the govern- 
ment. My suggestion is that all collections inure to the country; but I am 
looking to see the sources from which a revenue can be obtained. A general 
system of taxation to uce revenue enough to carry on tho government 
would amount to com on. 

Me PETTIGREW. Can you collect revenue enough to maintain the govern- 
men 

General DAyis. Not for two or three years on any basis. 

Mr. NELSON (to General Davis). Haye you any system of taxation akin to 
our internabrevenue taxation? 
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General DAvis. Only on two articles. One, the liquor tax, of which I 
have spoken, of 3 cents a liter, and the other a tax on matches, the manufao- 
ture of matches. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do gon levy the tax readily, or with difficulty? 

General Davis. With difficulty; no man pays his tax readily. 


. He further testified that the people dependent upon the coffee 
industry had been fed by the charity of the Government and 
$800,000 expended in their relief. He states further: 

I haye not felt it p r for me to discuss Congressional matters, filling, 
as I do, an executive tion. Ihave expressed my views fully, however, on 
Porto Rico's needs; and I might sy if Congress should adopt free trade, the 
receipts of the custom-houses won d naturally cease. One million five hun- 

ousand dollars has been collected during the fiscal year, and with free 
trade this will fall off. What, then, will run tho island? 

Although I have received no official advices regarding an appropriation, 
I understand through the newspapers that an appropriation was decided 
upon, and I infer that this 5 will be spent on insular govern- 

ment expenses. If free trade is adop Ican not see how the necessary 


funds for conducting the affairs of the island are to be raised by myself or 
those who succeed m 


©. 

Two million dollars are the present expenses, and this amount will be 

needed annually. There is only a small revenue incoming from stamps, 

liquors, tobacco, and mercantile licenses, and it is impossible to collect taxes 
because of the conditions. 


The assessable value of the ope? of Porto Rico is said to be 
about $100,000,000. To raise the amount conceded by the gentle- 
man from Maine to be necessary would require a tax of from 8 to 
4 per cent of the valuation of this property. To attempt to col- 
lect this tax, in the opinion of General Davis, “would amount to 
confiscation.” Itis conceded that our complex internal-revenue 
laws are unsuited to present conditions of the people of that island. 
An attempt to enforce them all at once, without due preparation, 
under present conditions, would be difficult and oppressive and, 
in the opinion of some eminent gentleman, would produce riot. 
These are the conditions in the island that confront us. We 
must deal with them as practical men. We mustdeal with them 
now. We should deal with these distressed people in the spirit of 
mercy, with due regard to their welfare, conceding them not only 
humane but generous treatment. How are we to solve these 
problems? They must be solved now. Those who favor this bill, 
and in whose views I . concur, believe that the method 
prescribed by this bill will be the easiest, the least oppressive, and 
the most humane way temporarily to collect the revenue needed 
for the Suppor of the local government of those islands. This 
duty will fall princi 6 upon sugar and tobacco brought from 
the islands into the ted States. These articles, of 
are best able to bear a small share of taxation. 


Dingley duties, and has yet prospered. pung 


Rico that would be so whol 
which would fall so much u 
it as the small tariff retained by this bill. But if this bill is not 

‘right, why have we not something ig “oe in its place? How 
would its opponents meet existing conditions? 

Revenue is necessary. How is it to be raised? The Democratic 
minority of the Ways and Means Committee, in a lengthy, care- 
fully, and ably Written report, propose absolutely nothing. 

- Nearly the entire report is taken by an argument as to the uncon- 
stitutionality of this bill, and a very small portion of it by de- 
nouncing the bill as oppressive. There is some plausibility in the 
former position. The latter is absolutely without foundation. 
The gentleman from Nevada, who also prepared a special minority 
report, based his objection ig the unconstitutionality of the 
bill, It is singular that he himself wrote, approved, and voted 

for a resolution—passed two years ago and still in force—in ref- 
erence to Hawaii, which is as follows: 


Until legislation shall be enacted extending the United States customs laws 
and regulations to the Hawaiian Islands, the existing customs relations of the 
lah foe 3 with the United States and other countries shall remain 
unchanged. 


This is still the law for Hawaii. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCALL], who pre- 
pared a separate minority report, bases his objection to this bill 
upon the following grounds: = 


Tho pending bill is, in my judgment, a well-considered measure from a 
standpoint,and is likely to produce a sufficient revenue. Iam unable 


8 it . pet | tallow re of . pre- 
— ew n my o ‘overns Congress 
in legislating for the Territories of the United States. pe chi 

While objecting to the constitutionality of this bill, he voted 
for and supported the resolution which I have just quoted in refer- 
ence to Hawaii. Just why and how it is unconstitutional to it 


B 


a tax of 15 per cent of the Dingley duties upon commerce wit 
Porto Rico, but constitutional to igh Be tax of 100 per cent of the 
Dingley duties upon commerce with Hawaii is something I am un- 
able to comprehend. A distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
proposed that this tariff be omitted and that 15 per cent of the 
taxation prescribed by our internal-revenue laws, exceptthe tax 
upon checks, drafts, and other commercial papers, be collected, 
and that applied to the government of the island. Such a bill 
would exempt wealth and tax poverty. The wealthy merchant 
who draws checks upon his banker for the payment of his daily 
expenses and purchases his imported wines and imported cigars 
would be exempted from such a tax. 

Under such a system commercial transactions involving vast 
sums of money would escape taxation and its burdens be shifted 
upon simple medicines administered to the sick and dying. The 
taxgatherer would 2 by the bank, pass by the palace of the 
sugar king, pass by the homes and business houses of the wealthy, 
and enter the chamber of the fever- stricken peon and the hovel of 
the lone? mother watching over the cradle of her dying child. 
The small manufacturer and dealer in cigars, out in some hut in a 
small village, would be driven out of business by the taxgatherer 
and his family to starvation, while Mr. Finlay, the sugar king, 
forty years a resident but not a citizen of Porto Rico, the man 
who is able to spend his time and his money in efforts to reduce 
this small duty upon his production, would revel in wealth and 
escape the taxgatherer, 

Another remedy suggested has been that we should empower a 
commissioner to borrow money at 7 per cent interest per annum, 
mortgage the island, and turn it over to what our Populist friends 
delight to call the ‘minions of wealth,” the “bloated bondholder.” 
I submit that a government, like a private individual, should not 
borrow whenever it can pay its way. There are many interests 
in the island that can not bear taxation; we are exempting them. 
There are many people in the island requiring relief and charity, 
and we are bestowing both upon them. But this is no reason 
why we should not tax the e that can bear it, or that we 
should not collect taxes where they can be collected without in- 
justice, without oppression, and without hardships to anyone. 

e ought not to mortgage the heritage of a coming generation in 
order to exempt the wealthy few of this. 

THE PRESIDENT'S RECOMMENDATION, 

But itis said that the President and members of his Cabinet 
have said that it was our plain duty” to grant free trade to 
Porto Rico and that we are di ding his recommendation. 
This is an exceedingly shallow subterfuge. When the President 
described our plain duty,” he anticipated that it would be the 
plain duty” of Porto Rico to assume the corresponding financial 
burdens and perform the corresponding financial duties. He 
recommended free trade as a relief to the people of Porto Rico. 
The bills introduced in both Houses of Congress were in pursu- 
ance of this recommendation. 

Only after more careful consideration into the conditions of the 
people of the island, and their interests more carefully examined 
and more thoroughly known, was it found that to enforce such a 
policy, instead of being merciful, would be cruel and impossible 
of enforcement against the people of Porto Rico in their present 
condition. It was found that internal-revenue taxes could not 
be collected as prescribed by our laws; that sufficient money could 
not be raised by local taxation without great oppression and, as 
stated by General Davis, without actual confiscation.” It was 
found these poopie could not perform the duties that were borne 
by the poe of every State of the Union. Even the gentleman 
from ine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] says: What Porto 
is help, and help now.“ 

Under these circumstances it was found that the President’s 
recommendation did not go far enough toward the relief of this 
island. It was found that it would 8 give no relief at 
all to Se peonia who needitmost. Industries that are entirely 
prostrated, with nothing to sell, could not be benefited by free 
trade. There is no tariff upon coffee, and yet it forms 75 per cent 
of the products of the island and is absolutely prostrated. What 
relief would it be to the coffee interest to give free trade in sugar 
and tobacco and then tax the devastated coffee plantations in order 
to support local government? 

What relief would it give to the poor laborers, receiving 30 cents 
a day for two days in the week, with nothing to sell, to give free 
trade in sugar and tobacco, and then collect internal-revenue taxes 
upon the cigars that he smokes and the medicines he administers 
to his sick child? Something more than the President's recom- 
mendation was needed for these people, further relief than the 


ico wants 


President thought of recommending. We could not feed them 
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with one hand and tax them with the other. And so the tle- 
men who had introduced bills in accordance with the ent's 
recommendation found that if enacted into law they were imprac- 
ticable, harsh, and cruel. 

. Now, with all due deference to the intelligence of these gentle- 
men, including the President of the United States, I do not believe 
that either of them, at the time the President made his recom- 
mendation or at the time these bills were introduced, thoroughly 
comprehended the wide-spreading distress in the island of Porto 
Rico. This was only fully realized when the effect of the bills 
which had been introduced began to be contemplated and when 
General Davis appeared before the committee and gave his testi- 
mony. Then these gentlemen were face to face with conditions 
that they for the first time fully realized and at last fully sea 
hended. Then it was found that giving free trade to Porto Rico 
would afford no relief to those who suffered most, were most 
needy, had nothing to sell, and who are in the greatest distress; 
that it would help only those who needed no help. 

On the other hand, in the helpless condition of such a large por- 
tion of the poopie the enforcement of internal-revenue laws and 
the collection of pro’ taxes would be extreme cruelty. It was 
from pity for their distressed condition and in an honest attempt 
to relieve as far as possible their distress that the bill was devised. 
It was in their interest that they were relieved from all local taxa- 
tion and all internal-revenue laws, and this small duty imposed 
upon the wealth and trade and commerce of Porto Rico, and all 
the duties collected under it applied to the support of local govern- 
ment. This goes much further for the relief of the distressed 
yb of those islands than the President or the members of his 

binet had thought of going. 

Accused of antagonizing the President? We have discha 
88 all the * plain duties” enjoined von us, while relieving 

orto’ Rico from performing any of the “ plain duties” the Presi- 
dent must have expected her to perform. After the President in 
his generosity had pointed ont the war of mercy, we have ad- 
vanced beyond him as the greater n appeared, and he will 
doubtless gladly advance to our side, It is said this bill is without 

recedent. Yes; I grant it. The conditions of distress in Porto 

ico are without precedent. The generosity of this bill toward 
the poupe in distress is without precedent. No government on 
earth ever treated any portion of its people with greater magna- 
nimity than we are treating the people of Porto Rico. Not from 
the first acquisition of American territory has this Government at 
any time passed any legislation so extremely liberal and charita- 
ble to the people of any of its acquired territory. 

THE TRUSTS OPPOSE THIS BILL. 

But we are told the “trusts” and the “protected grafts” have 
forced the passage of this bill. Itis said that the president of a 
distinguished college has stated if this tariff is adopted it can be 
said that the “trusts went down to Washington and grappled the 
Republican party by the throat and made it choke to their advan- 
tage.” The gentleman who uttered this remark is either the most 
reckless descendant of Ananias or is in total ignorance of the 
subject he attempts to discuss, A more reckless and groundless 
falsehood could not have been uttered. Yet this charge is being 
repeated by those who ought to know better, who either do know 
better or who could know better with the slightest exertion to 
obtain the necessary information. 

A peculiar coincidence is the fact that the newspapers of this 
city which have for months been singing the daily praises of the 
millionaire Senator from Montana and denouncing those who 
attempted to convict, at last practically have convicted him of 
bribery, are the ones most loud in declaring that the ‘‘ trusts” 
are interested in this bill. If the trusts wanted this bill they 
could adopt the same methods to secure the support of these 
newspapers that has doubtless been adopted by the Senator from 
Montana. What trusts want this bill? No attempt has been 
made to signify them. We are told the su interests and to- 
bacco interests. What sugar interests and to interests? The 
sugar growers and tobacco growers? Have these ple organ- 
ized a trust? If so, when, where, under the laws of what State, 
in what name? But these interests are opposing this bill becauso 
it is not protective and because the tariff is too low. But by refer- 
ence to “sugar interests” and ‘‘tobacco interests” the intention 
is to induce the people to believe that the great corporations 
et as the sugar trusts and tobacco trusts are in favor of this 

The gentlemen who make these assertions know better. Neither 
of these trusts produce any of the raw material of either sugar or 
tobacco. Each buys its muterial in the crude form, transforms it 
to the finished product, and sells it in that form. They are inter- 
ested in the cheap crude product and high price for the finished 
product, They have been constantly in favor of free raw mate- 
rial, the form in which they buy, and a high tariff upon the form 
in which they sell. These Brees buy cheap and sell dear. They 
are now for free trade in crude sugar and tobacco. There seems 
to be & singular confusion of ideas in reference to the interest of 


the producers of beet sugar and the sugar trust. They are natu- 
ral ess rivals. 

The beet-sugar factories in almost every instance refine their 
own product. They both produce and refine sugar. Their ulti- 
mate business is to sell refined sugar. The sugar trust produces 
no raw sugar. Its entire business consists of purchasing the raw 
eugar, refining, and selling the refined article. As the beet-sugar 
industry will grow, the output increase, the beet-sugar factories 
sell more refined sugar, and the business of the sugar trust will 
decrease and grow less, Beet-sugar producers want a high tariff 
upon both raw and refined sugar in order to increase the price of 
both. The sugar trusts want free raw material, cheap rawsugar, 
but want a high tariff upon the refined product. The attitude of 
the sugar trust is pretty clearly outlined in the following inter- 
view of Mr. Havemeyer, the president of the trust, taken from the 
Chicago Tribune of a recent date: 


king, in discussing the whole situation, was plain and ou 
regarding the position of Porto Rico and th: 


duty from those coun 4 
believe the time is not far off when they will beadmitted free of duty. 
both of those countries reap own and parcel of the United States, and nomat- 


ken 


ter what . Congress takes, I am confident the Supreme Court will hold 
that the products of those colonies are entitled to free entry here. 

“There is no more reason why a duty should be = upon the ucts 
of Porto Rico than on stuff 23 into New York from Long Island. There 


is only a wide ditch between the United States and Porto Rico. Well, if 
Porto Rican sugars are in free, it will not be long before some eim- 
ilar policy is adopted with reference to Cuban products.” 

It is Cuban sugar the trust wants to be admitted free. 

But I wish to ask a question of those who are so loud in clamor- 
mera the defeat of this bill, for fear it might aid the sugar trust, 
I have called attention to the resolutions passed two years ago 


rged | re the full Dingley tariff upon commerce between Hawaii 
stg alow tpe 


an nited States. 

Under treaties previously existing, the validity of which, of 
course, the Dingley law 78 unrefined sugar was imported 
from Hawaii into the United States absolutely free of duty, while 
there was a tariff upon refined sugar. These provisions were 
clearly satisfactory to the sugar trust and plainly in accordance 
with their interests. 

2 the session of 1898 Mr. Dingley introduced in the House 
a bill, R. 11186, which was pe by unanimous consent, ex- 
tending the revenue laws of the United States into Hawaii. 
Under this bill all customs duties between Hawaii and the United 
States were abolished, enacting absolute free trade. This re- 
moved the duties upon refined sugar. 

The bill promptly went to the Senate, where it was buried, 
never saw the light of day, has never yet been passed, and to-day 
there is still the old duty upon the importation of refined sugar 
from Hawaii into the United States. Why do not these news- 
papara, these zealous public servants, who are so anxious to 

eat this bill for fear it might benefit the sugar trust, have 
something to say in reference to the long delay of the bill remov- 
ing duty from refined sugar in Hawaii? Those patriotic Senators 
who could not support this bill, where are igs aber have they 
been doing during the past fifteen months? y have they not 
ed that bill? Why has not the United States Senator who 
had charge of that bill for fifteen months, who could not sup- 
port this bill, urged the passage of that? Why is not this protec- 
tion for the s trust removed, and why is there no public 
clamor against its continuance? 

Why such a clamor all over the United States for freeraw sugar, 
a cry in which the sugar trust joins, and a deathlike stillness in 
reference to free importation of refined sugar from Hawaii, a cry 
which the sugar trust desires and is anxious to still? Whyso 
much clamor where the sugar trust desires clamor and will profit 
by clamor, and such deathlike, prolonged silence where the sugar. 
pele yra silence and where their interests are subscrved by 

ence 

This great trust desires to purchase the sugar of Porto Rico at 
the least possible price. It has also purchased substantially all of 
the prodnct in the island. It bought it at the world's market 
pua Whether it comes into the United States free or pays full 

ingley duties, it will be sold to the people of the United States 
at exactly the same price. Does anyone suppose that this trust 
is debauching Congress to induce it to pass a law that will force 
it to pay taxes? e must not forget that when these trusts 
wanted a law upon which a Democratic President stamped the 
words “perfidy” and “dishonor,” they went to a Democratic 
Senate and a Democratic House of Representatives. Weare now 
told that the statement that the sugar trust has bought the prod- 
uct of Porto Rico is not correct, 

It has been repeatedly stated upon the floor of this House and 
upon the floor of the Senate that the sugar and tobacco trusts 
have bought substantially and now own the entire product of the 
island, except a small amount in the hands of a few wealthy 
1 8 5 and merchants. This has not been successfully contra - 


ted or denied. They 70 755 this while, as the law then stood, 
Dingley duties when imported into 


it required them to pay 
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the United States. Whatever reduction of tariff is made will, for 
the presentat least, inure to their benefit and for the benefit of the 
men who now own the crude material. : 3 

We are told. however, on the authority of Mr. Finlay, the Brit- 
ish vice-consul at San Juan, who is a very wealthy sugar planter, 
described as possessing vast estates, that all thesugarand tobacco 
in the island “belongs to the planters themselves; that there is 
not much of it anyhow, as all but this year’s crop was exported 
long ago.” He further assures us that sugar has been imported 
into Porto Rico for local use, This gentleman proves too much. 
If there is no sugar in Porto Rico to be imported into the United 
States upon which duties could be collected, vat Doreen “tears?” 
Why complain about a tax that is levied upon nobody, reaches no 

rty, imposes no burdens, and even collects no revenue? 

Why has that gentleman remained so long in Washington, so 
bitterly antagonizing this bill? We are assured by one of the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee that this gentleman 
has been one of the most persistent ak Aen that has ever ap- 
proached the portals of the Capitol. e are assured that ac- 
cording to this gentleman’s own admission, should an absolute 
free-trade bill be passed he himself would be enabled to make 
= It can work no hardship to him, if he should be al- 

wed to make $35,000, and the remaining $15,000. be contributed 
in the way of taxation toward supporting the government. But 
if this crop has been all sold, to whom has it been sold? Who was 
the purchaser? -There can be but one answer to this question. 
There is but one purchaser in the United States on the Atlantic 
seaboard of unrefined sugar. 

This is the great Ses Shee of which Mr. Havemeyer is the 
head, and commonly called the sugar trust. But where is this 
sugar? In what warehouse? In Porto Rico or in bonded ware- 
houses in the city of New York? In either placo a large 5 of 
it has not yet paid duties. This fact we do know, that last 
sugar crop of Porto Rico is not reported as sold in gg Ser the com- 
mercial reports in reference to that island. Mr, DOLLIVER, a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, who has had a full 

portunity to investigate this question, has stated publicly upon 
the floor of the House, has made a statement that is contained in 
the RECORD, which points very coatto the forces that are behind 
the opposition to this bill. 1 quote his language: 


A gang of speculators, Americans, have been hounding members of 
Congress for SBER: Thin ner = 


Aid , for the 
because it diverts from their pocke 
h to reap, puts it into the Treasury of the island 
vi it to the pressing necessities of that stricken and unfortunate people. 
If these facts are not true, if this sugar is not in the warehouses 
of Porto Rico or in bonded warehouses in the United States, the 
people who have made such tremendous opposition to this bill 
would have been able to furnish the specific proof of the unreli- 
ability of these statements. Sas dag palpo le, then, interested 
in the defeat of this bill and in the free 8 of sugar into 
the United States is this great overshadowing trust, and not the 
sugar planters of Porto Rico. Butif still in the hands of sugar 
planters, they are wealthy men, well able to pay this tax. Gen- 
eral Davis describes them as follows: 


prietors to sell their ga 


y 
is steadily decreasing, as shown by statistics. 
In 8 coffee to’ 


tion are not so urgent; but suga 
out large concentrated investments, it is our th 
that the best commercial success be attained. S 
of the cane industry in Pi 


ndge by numerous 
the same as now, 
wort 
r 


0 vement. 
Nowhere in the wo; save in the United States and Hawaii, is sugar now 
extensively produced on 2 basis of a wage rate for field and mill hands ex- 
Ry rng, ban Canon hae diem, and in many tropical countries the rate is not 


a ce’ 

Consid th vld’: suitable to cultivati 
the saree miaa aie ation available, it is probable, indeed cimont certain 1 
whatever be the at which sugar may be sold, the peon will still remain 
in a state of serfdom and generation after generation, living in flef to a mer- 
chant monopoly, will be able to earn only the whe to indulge in 
drink, debauchery, and vice. 

The planter has been paid; the laborer has been paid. Neither 
can receive any further benefit nor be called upon to submit to 
any further burdens. So far as the present crop is concerned, 


with the tepon of the very small number of wealthy men, 
they have absolutely no interest in this bill, Whether i 
is maintained or not, the people of the United States will pay tho 
same prices for refined sugar. Whatever tariff is removed will 
for the present benefit these trusts; whatever is retained will be 
paid by them. Whether duty is collected upon the next crop will 

pend entirely upon a ature to be elected by the people of 
Porto Rico. ose who want relief from the law can apply to a 
Porto Rican legislature. But for the present, at least, the tariff 
collected under this bill will be paid by the sugar and tobacco 
trusts and a few men of wealth in Porto Rico who now own the 
entire uct of the island. 

Conclusive proof of this is furnished in the fact thata short time 
ago, when $2,000,000 in duties had been collected upon sugar 
and tobacco imported from the island of Porto Rico into the 
United States, it is known and admitted that $1,800,000 of that 
sum was paid by the great corporation known as the sugar trust 
of New York. Suits have been instituted in the United States 
courts to recover duties so ‘ upon the ground that the ex- 
action of such duties was illegal and unconstitutional. This 
great corporation is plaintiff in suits to recover $1,800,000. 

The greatest friend of this sugar trust, the one who has intro- 
duced a measure providing it the pene relief and conferring 
upon it the test benefit, is the Senator from the State of Ar- 
kansas, the chairman of the national Democratic committee. He 
some time ago introduced in the Senate of the United States an 
amendment to the bill, placing the duties above collected in the 
hands of the President, to be used in the government of Porto 
Rico, as follows: 

[H. R. 9080. Fifty-sixth Congress, first session.] 
In the Senate ot the United States. March 15,1900. Ordered to be printed. 


Amendment intended to be p by Mr. Joxes of Arkansas to the bill 
(H. R. 9080) apropriat or the benefit and government of Porto Rico, 
revenues collected on importations therefrom since itsevacuation by Spain, 
and revenues hereafter on such importations under “ining law, 


viz: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That all duties collected to this date articles im intothe United 
States from Porto Rico since the Ith day of April, „the date of the ex- 

ge of ratifications of the 9 between Spain and the United 
States. bo returned to the whom they were collected, and from 
after the passage of act no duties shall be collected on articles 
ing from Porto Rico. 

The object and purpose and effect of this amendment was plain, 
Instead of benter iy the people of Porto Rico this vast sam 
of money to be used in the government of the island, it would have 
bestowed it as an actual gift to this great trust. When purchas- 
ing the Dingle was bought at the world’s price and subject to 


com- 


the full Dingley duties. Even the Senator from Arkansas has 
been practically forced to admit that the money he sought thus 
to return would have gone into the pockets of the sugar trust. 
Attempting to 5 this bill a short time ago he states that at 
the time he introdnced it: “I had never looked to see who had 
paid these revenues nor where this money would go. Iam not 
in the confidence of the sugar trust. They have not come to me 
to complain of that duty by which they paid $1,800,000. I did not 
know that such was the fact.” The Senator makes no attempt to 
deny “that such was the fact” or that “they paid $1,800,000,” 
„Where ignorance is bliss, tis tong to be wise.” 

These are the people above all others who want immediate free 
trade. These are the people and the only people, aided by a very 
few wealthy men in the island of Porto Rico, who have main- 
tained a lobby at Washington to defeat this bill and secure im- 
mediate free trade. The issue involved in the passage of this bill 
is between the wealthy, the trusts and sugar kings, on the one 
hand and the distressed pos of Porto Rico on the other. One 
of the issues involved in the bill is whether great corporate wealth, 
by adopting the methods lately resorted to to defeat this bill, cor- 
rupting the sources of information and deluding the public, will 
be able to avoid just and equitable taxation. 

The only people who are interested in the passage of this bill 
are those who would otherwise pay the taxes to su the gov- 
ernment in Porto Rico. This bill removes the en of taxation 
from the shoulders of the poor and the needy, those who have suf- 


fered destruction of 9 and business by storm and flood, and 
places 55 upon the shoulders of the wealthy, where all taxation 
should be placed. 


But it is claimed that this bill is in the interest of protected 
3 Is there an intelligent person in the United States who 

Aieves for a moment that the imposing of 15 per cent of the 
Dingley duties upon 50,000 tons of sugar imported from Porto 
Rico would add the thousandth part of 1 per cent to the 2,000,000 
tons annually sold and consumed in the United States? If so, I 
can not hope to inform him or convince him. What protected 
gran is clamoring for this bill? Oh, we are told that Mr. Oxnard 

avored it. Who is he? 

I have not seen or heard of a member of either House, outside of 
the committees before whom he a and testified, who has 
seen or conversed with or knows him. It seems that he is inter- 
ested in two small beet-sugar factories, the total product of which 
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is 18,000 tons of sugar per annum. He claims, I believe, to repre- 
sent other sugar lei but who want full Dingley duties from 
Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and from Cuba. To 
this claim the present bill is a defeat. 

It is claimed, however, that while this bill is in itself not mate- 
rial it is to be proposed and urged as a precedent to satisfy pro- 
tected crafts” who will labor and work to keep out the products 
of Porto Rico. I think the most serious and by far the most hon- 
est oppone to this bill is based on this objection. It is largely 
founded upon an honest mistake. For this the Ways and Means 
Committee is not altogether free from blame. The first bill intro- 
duced came as a surprise, without adequate explanation. It was 
entitled “A bill to regulate the trade of Porto Rico, and for other 
purposes.“ 
pon its face, it was unlimited in duration. It was calculated 
to, and did, produce the impression upon the minds of many, in- 
cluding myself, that it was intended and designed to enter upon 
a permanent policy of pa a tariff upon the products of Porto 
Rico for the purpose of attempting to protect some American in- 
terests from this insi; cant competition. When the conditions, 
however, of Porto Rico were explained, when the needs for pro- 
viding temporary revenue for the island were set forth, when it 
was urged with some reason that a small tariff would be the easi- 
est and most convenient way toraise such revenue, until normal 
conditions of the island could be restored, a different question 
was presented. 

Believing that such a measure, if not the best that could be de- 
vised, was at least a reasonably good revenue measure, we asked 
that the bill be so changed that this purpose should be made mani- 
fest and apparent on its face; that everything that looked like 
even adopting a policy of protection against Porto Rico should be 
stricken from the bill; that it should be limited in operation to the 
present necessity of the island, and that there should benothing re- 
maining that could be construed as a precedent for entering upon 
a policy of protecting ourselves against ourselves and against the 
small producers of the island of Porto Rico. This demand was 
readily complied with. The title was changed and a preamble 
added to the bill, as follows: 

An act temporarily to . i 75 relief of the island of Porto Rico, and 
or other 

Whereas the people of Porto Rico have been deprived of markets fora 
large portion of their products, and have lost property and crops by severe 
and unusual stor whereby they are mpoverishea and are unable to pay 
8 SA COO 5 — . for their schools, their roads, and 
spar hn 8 and the administration of their government: 

Re it enacted. by the Senateand House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, eto. 

Then an additional section was added to the bill limiting its 
operation, which is as follows: 


Sec. 5. This act shall be taken and held to be provisional in its purposes 
and intended to meet a pressing present need for revenue for the d of 
Porto Rico, and shall not continue in force after the Ist day of March, 1902. 


These amendments were fundamental. They changed the en- 
tire character and pa of the bill. The charge so often ty Land 
against others, as well as myself, who opposed the first bill, but 
supported this, that we have changed our attitude, is not borne 
out by the facts, 

The bill has been changed to conform to the attitude and posi- 
tion that we occupied then and do now. These amendments pro- 
claim as distinctly as it is possible to come that the settled 
policy of the Government of the United States toward Porto Rico, 


so far as a settled policy can be enacted by any law, is one of unre- 
stricted commercial intercourse. That is the declared pu of 
this bill, as it is the declared p of its supporters. It is set 


forth as distinctly as it can be set forth that the purpose of re- 
taining this small tariff is one under special and peculiar circum- 
stances and conditions, never likely to arise again, and to answer 


a yore and agnor neod: i 
ut it is claimed that the bill is in conflict with the following 
provisions of the Constitution: 

Congress ay 00 ties, imposts 
sides excises, to 3 88 — eee Freie and gen: 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises s 
be uniform throughout the United States. 5 

Whether or not the term “United States” in that provision, as 
well as every section of the Constitution, meant the States form- 
ing the Government or the entire territory belonging to the Union 
has been a disputed question and will continue to be disputed 
until it is finally settled by the oe Court of the United States, 
Before the solemn decision of that august tribunal we shall all 
bow with profound respect. 1 shall not, however, enter upon a 
question which has been so ably discussed by men of ability, ex- 
perience, and learning on both sides of this Chamber. 

But from the time of Jefferson until now the legislative and 
executive departments of the Government have uniformly con- 

ed the Constitution in their dealings with the Territories of 
the United States in conformity with the principles upon which 
this bill is sustained. There has been at no time any government 


for any of the territory framed by any Congress of the United 
States that would be constitutional upon the construction of the 


Constitution contended for by those who oppose this bill. There 
is no government now in force in any of our Territories valid 
under their theory of constitutional construction. We are taxing 
Alaska without representation. We are taxing it in a way that 
we tax no other portion of the United States. 

If this bill is a violation of the provisions of the Constitution, 
which I have cited, the taxation of Alaska is equally unconstitu- 
tional. Every provision suggested in the place of this bill for 
raising revenue in Porto Rico equally violates the foregoing pro- 
visions of the Constitution. If that applies to Porto Rico, we 
have no right to levy ca 4 portion of the internal-revenue laws 
of the United States. e must levy them all in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. e would have no right to 
exempt them from any taxation borne by any of the people of the 
United States, and provide for the support of the 3 
either by loan or by direct appropriation from the Treasury. If 
this provision applies to Porto Rico, she must pay full internal 
taxation; the customs collected must be put into the Treasury of 
the United States, and she must support her local government by 
local taxation. The Republican party was founded upon a con- 
struction of the Constitution antagonistic to the attitude of those 
opposing this bill. 

e Republican platform of 1856 declared: 

Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
over the Territories of the United States for their 
the exercise of this power itis both the right and 
a in the Territories those twin relics of bar 

The Republican platform of 1860 declared 

That the now dogma that the Constitution of its own force carries slave 
into any or all of the Territories of the United States isa dangerous poli 
heresy, at variance with the explicit provisions of that instrument itself, 
with contemporaneous ex tion, and with legislative and judicial prece- 
dent; is revolutionary in its tendency, and subversive of the peace and har- 
mony of the country. 

This question of unconstitutionality of various measures has 
lost some of its terrors for me. A very large number of members 
of both Houses could see no constitutional way to accept Hawaii 
or annex the Philippine Islands or Porto Rico. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] could see no constitutional method 
of excluding from membership in this House one who is a con- 
victed polygamist and living in open defiance of both the laws and 
public sentiment of this country. 

Of the two tlemen who drafted separate minority reports 
against this bill, one drafted and both supported a provision col- 
lecting ee duties upon the commerce between the United States 
and Hawaii. The only Republican member of either the House 
or Senate now opposing this bill who voted against that resolu- 
tion imposing full duties upon Hawaii is the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. But that gentleman opposed the 
acquisition of any territory, believing that we have no constitu- 
tional power to annex it. 

Let me remark that every anti-expansionist, every opponent of 
the ‘‘Greater America,” those who have vig opposed acquir- 
ing or retaining Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, or Hawaii 
have been leaders in declaiming inst the constitutionality of 
this bill. Is it not fair to assume that the le who have inau- 

ted, supported, and defended the policy o uiring and re- 

1 our posted territories 75 8 bed oo ea ly en 0 o 

ive them vernmen ey are largely responsible for 
this new Aaa poles, Whether it is to be a success or a fail- 
ure, history will hold them 9 Every instinct of their 
nature is to make it a success. The way to make it a success is 
to confer government, 

It is said that we are going to “ establish tyranny ”in the newl 
acquired territories, govern them without the Constitution, an 
grind them down with ‘‘cruel oppression,” Singularly enough, 
some of those making this claim cite us to the success of Eng- 
land in governing her colonies, and urge us to follow her example. 
Do not these gentlemen know that in the government of her col- 
onies the Parliament of England isrestrained by no constitutional 
limitations of any kind whatever? The citadels of liberty are in 
the hearts of the people, not in its laws and constitutions. 

If tyranny is to be maintained, it must be enacted by and with 
the consent of the American people; by a people in whom hatred 
of oppression and love of liberty have been intensified during cen- 
turies of struggle and sacrifice; by a people who poured ont its 
best blood to strike the chains from the limbs of 4,000,000 slaves, 
These people can be trusted to administer just government to the 
people of our lately acquired territories, whether retrained by con- 
stitutional limitations or not. Butno one questions that the 
Constitution adequately protects these people in the enjoyment 
of personal, civil, and religious liberty and the protection of 
life, person, and property. j } = 
It is said that public sentiment is against this bill, I admit it; 
but this is less true every day. No bill has been before Congress 
upon which the public possesses so little correct information. ` 


power 
vernment, and that in 
e duty of Congress to 
barism, polygamy and 


— = 


No man has a higher regard for public opinion than I. None is 
more ready to yield it implicit obedience. The 7 eh of our 
fellow-men, the respect of our neighbors and our friends, the in- 
dorsement and approval of the people whom we represent, consti- 
tute all the rewards of public life worth striving for. I would 
rather have the respect, friendship, and approval of the people 
with whom I live and whom I have the honor to represent than 
the wealth of a Rothschild. 

The public opinion that has been aroused is not against the bill 
as finally passed by the House; least of all against the one as it 
pag the Senate. It is against the bill as originally introduced 

y the Ways and Means Committee into the House, When the 
present bill is understood, as it will be, it will, in my judgment, 
meet the approval of the people of the United States. Newspa- 
pers do not always, though in the main, voice the public senti- 
ment. Hysteria does not always foreshadow mature public opin- 
ion. We have previously had to contend with hysterical outbursts 
during the present Administration. 

When the President announced his declaration of war against 
Spain upon grounds well founded in international law and public 
8 upon the ground that the Government of Spain in Cuba 

or a long series of years had been a menace and a constant dan- 
ger to the peace, property, wealth, and lives of the American peo- 

le, there was an outburst throughout the entire land of hysteria, 

enouncing the declaration as weak, nerveless, alleging that it 
should have been based upon the destruction of the Maine and 
founded upon 9 This notwithstanding the fact that Spain 
disclaimed responsibility for that terrible disaster, offered to sub- 
mit the question to the decision of any impartial tribunal, and 
abide by the full consequences, 

It is now recognized by every sensible person in the United 
States that had the President yielded to this demand he would 
have rendered his country ridiculous in the eyes of the civilized 
nations of the earth, now and through all history. Hysteria did 
not prove in that instance to be mature public sentiment, though 
sustained largely by the class of newspapers who antagonize this 
bill. When a declaration of war was passed by the House and 
Senate, this same hysterical, emotional sentiment demanded that 
we must recognize the independence of the so-called Cuban re- 
public, and go into the war with Spain as an ally and subject tothe 
control of Gomez, and submit to his will and remain only durin 
his pleasure. This hysteria entered the United States Senate snd 
unbalanced the judgment of some of its oldest and ablest mem- 


rs, 

It required firm and. intelligent leadership in this House to 
restrain the emotions of its own members and resist its wild de- 
mand. The country now recognizes that the House, in resisting 
this apparent public sentiment, rendered the country a valuable 
service, and its conduct is approved by maturer public sentiment. 
History will repeat itself. Much of the criticism of this bill has 
been hysterical rather than reasonable. When hysteria subsides 
and this bill is examined by thé American people, during their 
moments of sober judgment, they will approve its provisions. 
Does this statement that hysteria is dominant in demanding some 
of this legislation demand proof? Itisat hand. This bill includes 
a provision for a local government for the secre of Porto Rico, to 
which I reluctantly consent. Its passage has been procured by 
hysterical demands, in Porto Rico and in the United States, by a 
large portion of the press of the United States and by an apparent 
public sentiment. 

Does any intelligent person claim that the members of this 
House know enough about the people of Porto Rico, or they about 
us, that we can form a government for them that they will under- 
stand, adapted to their conditions, and that will answer their 
needs? These people are alien to our race and language; they are 
foreign to and ignorant of our institutions; they are unpracticed 
in the art of self-government; they are uninformed, unlearned, 
andignorant. Let me call attention to a description of them from 
a report of General Davis: 


On the 25th day of July, 1899, an election was held in Adjuntas for munici- 
= ae and the registration was made in conformity to General Orders, 
0. 


The order imposed the following qualiflcations for electors: Men over 21 
poe old, able to read and write, or who were taxpayers of record, who had 
m actual residents of the island for at least two years and of the munici- 
pality for six months preceding the date of the election. The number who 
proved these qualifications before the board of registration was 906, out of a 
lation, according to the census of 1897, of 18,505; that is, less than 5 per 
cent could yote under the conditions stated. 

There was much public interest in this election, and it is believed that 
about all who were eligible were registered. This incident indicated that in 
the whole island there may be 5 45,000 who could vote under the 
conditions of the order above referred to. 

The class who can not fulfill these conditions, say 75 per cent of the males 
over 21 years of age, are usually in a state of abject poverty and ignorance, 
and are assumed to include one-fifth of the inhabitan 

They are of the class usually called peons. This word in Spanish America, 
under old laws, defined a person who owed service to his creditor until the 
debt was paid. While those laws are obsolete, the condition of these poor 
people remains much as before. So great is their poverty that they are al- 
ways in debt to the proprietors or merchants, ey live in huts made of 
sticks and poles covered with thatches of palm leaves. A family of a dozen 
may be huddled together in one room, often with only a dirt floor. They 
have little food worthy of the name and only the most scanty clothing, while 
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children of less than 7 or 8 years of age are ofterrentirely naked. A few may 

own a machete or a hoe, but more have no worldly possessiona whatever. 

2 food is fruit, and if they are wage-earners, a little rice and codfish in 
on. 

‘ney are without ambition and see no incentive to labor beyond the least 
that provide the barest sustenance. 

All over the island they can be seen to-day sitting beside their ruined huts, 
thinking naught of to-morrow, making no effort to repair and restore their 
cabins nor to replant for future food. 

The remarks of Mr. James Anthony Froude, in his work on the English in 
the West Indies, apply with full force to these Lins 23/3 

“ Morals in the technical sense they have none, but they can not be said 
to sin because they have no knowledge of law, and therefore they can commit 
no breach of the law. They are naked and not ashamed. 

“There is evil, but there is not the demoralizing effect of evil. They sin, 
but they sin only as animals, without shame, use there is no redse of 
doing bene ey eat the forbidden fruit, but it brings with it no knowl- 
edge of the erence between good and evil. * + * They are innocently 
happy in the unconsciousness of the obligations of morality. They eat, drink, 
soon: and smoke, and do the least in the way of work they can. They have 
no ideas of duty, and therefore are not made uneasy by neglecting it.“ 


Between the negro and the peon there is no visible difference. It is hard 
to believe that the pale, sallow, and often emaciated beings are the descend- 
ants of the conquistadores who carried the flag of Spain to nearly all of South 
America and to one-third of North America. 

One family of industrious people, such as are found all over the United 
States, contributes more to the general prosperity and wealth of the country 
then ten families of these peons. 


Would it not have been wiser to take time to learn something 
of their conditions, their needs, and their capacities? Would it 
not have been better to give them some opportunity to study our 
institutions and the form of government that we are about to give 
them? But a hysterical press has demanded that this bill must be 
pomen now, by this Con; , at once, and so Congress is yielding 

this demand, A bill for this government is passing this House 
without consideration of its principles, without full investigation 
-by any of its committees, and the results of which no man can tell. 

Let me consider this in connection with another portion of 
American domain. In Alaska are thousands of our own country- 
men; they are of our own race, trained to self-government; no 
more intelligent men live upon any portion of the civilized earth. 
They are the soul of enterprise, full of energy; a large portion of 
them are men who graduated from the leading coll and uni- 
versities of this country. They are of the best we have, They 
are being governed now, as ever since we acquired that portion 
of our domain, without their consent. They are taxed without 
representation. They are demanding the right to have some share 
in their own government. 

I join them in this demand. It is a just and equitable one and 
should be granted. For years their prayers have been unheeded. 
I have tried in vain to enlist Congress and a public sentiment in 
their behalf, The bill now pending for their relief has been side- 
tracked for this bill. The measure intended to grant them some 
relief now denies them 5 upon the floors of Congress. 
These are our own people; people fighting for self-government; 
people capable of self-government; and yet the press, that in its 
hysterical cries is forcing us to grant self-government to a race 
and a people unfitted for it, ignorant of our language, our laws 
and institutions, has no word of sympathy for the people of Alaska, 
our own people, our own race and blood, whose rights and privi- 
leges have been for years denied. We are refusing them the ver 
privileges that we are conferring upon an alien race in the island 
of Porto Rico. 

Is this hysteria or sober sense? For two years longer than this 
bill will be in force the people of Hawaii, who came to us of their 
own volition long before we acquired Porto Rico, have been sub- 
ject to full Dingley duties upon commerce between themselves - 
and us. These burdens have been retained, in my judgment, 
without justification or excuse. We have attempted to urge upon 
the Senate to make other provisions, but in vain. The House long 
ago passed a bill removing these restrictions, but they have not 
yet been removed. Yet nowhere in the United States, not even 
on the Pacific coast, where our people are in close sympathy and 
trade relations with the people of Hawaii, has there been any cr 
for their relief or anyone to urge that the Senate should be expedi- 
tious in removing these duties. There has been no time for words 
of sympathy or justice to them. These newspapers could not 
ere for them the space in their columns, so taken were they with 

eir commerts upon this Porto Rican bill. 

The issue presented by this bill is whether during a brief period, 
in order to raise the revenue needed for local government in Porto 
Rico, we are to tax the wealth of Porto Rico orits poverty; whether 
we are to remove the burdens of taxation from those who can best 
bear them and place them upon those whose property has been 
destroyed, whose industries have been ruined, and by storm and 
flood deprived of the means to purchase their daily bread; whether 
we are to attempt to collect the taxes to support the government 
of Porto Rico from those who are prosperous or from those who 
are dependent upon the Federal Government and its charity for 
the necessaries of life; whether we are to furnish them with food 
with one hand and remove it by the taxgatherer before their hun- 
ger is satisfied; whether we are to collect taxes from the half- 
starved mother before she can administer medicines to her sick, 
rather than from the full store of the occupants of the palaces of 
Porto Rico and New York. 
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There are no powerful interests sup 
fits no people of wealth or influence, ery assertion to the con- 
trary has been disproved over and over in. The Oxnards and 
Myricks do not want it, because every vestige of protection against 
Porto Rico has been removed. The only people who are to be 
benefited are the great masses of the people of the islands, whose 

resent means of support have been destroyed, who are too help- 

ess to utter a word in its favor, too poor to send a lobby for its 
support, and in most instances too ignorant to understand the 
nature of the contest being wa in their interest and for their 
relief, On the contrary, this bill is opposed by great wealth and 
political influence. . 

The sugar trust, the tobacco trust, the sugar kings of Porto Rico, 
who haye amassed great wealth while living in Porto Rico and 
retaining foreign citizenship, have, by their agents, been in con- 
stant attendance upon this Congress, dogging the footsteps of its 
members, harassing the members of the committee, alternately 
cajoling and threatening them, haye red neither nor 
money to accomplish the defeat of this bill. Every public man, 
every newspaper, great and small, who opposed the acquisition of 
3 the acquisition of the Philippines and Porto Rico, opposes 

is bill. 

Every newspaper in this city of whatever politics, whose col- 
umns have been daily filled with laudation of the millionaire Sena- 
tor from Montana, and denunciations of those who have attempted 
to convict, and have practically succeeded in convicting him of 
bribery, oppose this bill; every newspaper, every public man who 
defended and supported the tariff po icy that bankrupted this na- 
tion four years ago, and opposed the one adopted under which the 
land has become flourishing with prosperity, mistakenly supposing 
that their peculiar tenets were in some way endangered by this 
bill, have 3 its passage. There are many Republican Sen- 
ators and Republican members of the House, whose temporary 
selfish interests would have been subserved by opposing it. Their 
names would have received great plaudits at home by the men 
who did not send them here. 

The opposition to their reelection might have been less intense. 
In the scathing resolutions against this bill and its supporters that 
have been passed and will be passed by Democratic and Populist 
and fusion conventions their names would have been omi In 
every State of the Union they would have been praised as heroic 
and courageous statesmen by the enemies of the Republican party 
and its political principles, In every newspaper in the United 
States supporting Bryan and opposing annexation they would have 
been heralded as coming statesmen and their names inscribed be- 
neath that of Bryan, Atkinson, Mason, and the latest acquisition 
to the Democratic party, the erratic WELLINGTON, of Maryland. 
They might even have enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of seeing 
their hes and utterances against this bill circulated as cam- 
paign ocuments, in the interest of Bryan and the Chicago plat- 

‘orm, by the Democratic national committee. 

Under all these circumstances the fact that 96 per cent of the 
Republicans of this House have resisted all these temptations, 
withstood these promises of fame, the blandishments of wealth, 
and the threats of power, and have legislated in mercy, under 
the guidance of their conscience, according to their best judg- 
ment, for the welfare and protection of poverty and distress, is 
an exhibition of courageous statesmanship rarely excelled, 
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Trade of Porto Rico. 


SPEECH 


HON. JACOB RUPPERT, JR., 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, Aprit 11, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) temporarily to provide revenues for the relief of the 
island of Porto Rico, and for other purposes. K 

Mr. RUPPERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have been privileged with many arguments 
pro and con concerning the right of Con to impose legislation 
upon Porto Rico, which Congress could not, under the Constitu- 
tion, impose upon any other Territory of the United States except 
those Territories which came to us through the provisions of the 
treaty of between the United States and the Kingdom of 
Spain, The lawyers of this body have argued both sides of this 
question with great ability, and no converts seem to have been 
made upon either side. 

The theory that the Constitution controls wherever the United 
States, the Government of which was created by the Constitution, 


has jurisdiction has been most ably presented. Upon the other 


hand, the 8 lawyers have urged that the Constitution 
is limited in its operation, and the only really omnipotent power is 
the Congress which the Constitution created. Whether or not the 
created is greater than the creator, I will leave to the lawyers to 
argue. 

will leave for the lawyers the question as to whether the 
United States Constitution and the United States flag cooperate 
together and dwell in peace or whether at a certain point the flag 
and the Constitution become divorced, and in such cases whether 
it is an absolute divorce or only a limited separation. I leave this 
question for the lawyers of this body. I wish to speak as a busi- 
ness man and in behalf of the business men whom I represent. I 
do not care to discuss whether Judge Magoon was right when he 
said the Constitution did apply or when he said that it did not 
apply. Ido not care to consider the merits of the opposite deci- 
sions of the learned chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 

In New York the Secretary of War has been regarded as pos- 
sessing some legal ability, and he decided that the Constitution 
did apply. The President of the United States has decided this 
question both wa I think, therefore, that the most ardent sup- 
porter of this bill will at least admit that the question, from a 
purely legal standpoint, is a doubtful one. I do not think that 
any lawyer upon the Republican side will contend that his pan 
tion is free from difficulties. I therefore pass by the considera- 
tion of the legal matters involved and present the case from a 
purely Uhsiness standpoint. 

The property we pee in Porto Rico, whatever the nature of 
that property may be, belongs to the people of the United States: 
It does not belong to any one man or to any set of men. The ex- 
penses incurred in the war which caused the annexation, or rather 
the transfer of the sovereignty, of Porto Ricoto that of the United 
States were paid by taxes to which all of the people of the United 
States contributed in proportion. It is represented by all of the 
reports that we have had concerning the resources of Porto Rico 
that there are certain features of that island which will make it 
valuable property to the people of this country. 

The benefits to be derived should be equally shared by the peo- 
ple of the United States. Those benefits bring with them corre- 
sponding obligations and duties. The President of the United 
States ized the force of this observation when he stated 
that it was our plain duty to give free trade to the island of Porto 
Rico. At the time he wrote that egg Sts was not a question of 
policy, but of conscience, with him. hen, later, the voice of 
conscience became stilled, his policy changed. The reasons for 
that change have not been made public. 

The question, then, to consider is a twofold one: How can we 
best distribute the benefits of our acquisition among the people 
of the United States, and how can we best discharge our duties 
toward the people of Porto Rico? In order to determine what is 
best for the people of the United States, it is necessary to consider 
briefly the nature of the benefits which are to be derived from 
trade with Porto Rico. Porto Rico is an agricultural country. 
Its products do not compete to any considerable extent with the 
products of the United States. Its sugar cane does compete with 
the cane of Louisiana, 

But this competition is a very limited one. If every acre of 
land in the United States adapted to the raising of sugar cane was 
cultivated, and every pound of cane raised that nature will pro- 
duce in this country, the supply would still fall far short of the 
domestic demand. Add the fields of Porto Rico to those of Lou- 
isiana and there would still be a deficiency in the home supply, 
although that deficiency would be materially decreased. Sugar 
is an article of unive consumption. Every man, woman, and 
child in the United States is directly interested and beneficially 
interested as a consumer in the increase of the domestic sugar 
crop. 

As the supply would not equal the demand, the sugar crop of 
Porto Rico would not seriously conflict, if it would conflict at all, 
with the interests of the sugar growerin Louisiana. The other 
great product of Porto Rico is tobacco. Tobacco is raised in the 
United States. The crop of tobacco has steadily decreased in this 
country for several years past. The reason for this is that a la 
acreage of tobacco land is worn out and no longer produces in 
paying quantities. 

It is a notorious fact among those people who are familiar 
with the tobacco trade that the acreage of bright leaf tobacco can 
pot be increased in the United States. Nearly all of the Porto 
itico tobacco is of a superior quality and does not compete at all 
with that produced in this country. We still import tobacco and 
cigars in large quantities. Every consumer of tobacco is directly 
interested in the increase of the home product. 

3 gteat staple of 815 Rico a coffee, We st = 

ed a very large sum of money in the aggregate i 
introduce ths offen plant into the United States. Whit e thero 
have been some partial successes, there has never been a paying 
crop of coffee raised in this country. Every consumer of coffee 
is directly interested in an American crop of that berry. 
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The people of Porto Rico manufacture practically nothing. 
raise nothing which enters into competition with American 
products. They are customers for our manufactured goods, for 
our wheat, our corn, and our flour. They are customers for our 
coal and ouriron. They are customers for what we produce and 
they are raisers of what we do not produce. They are an agri- 
cultural people, and yet they do not compete with us in any of 
our lines of agriculture. 

The Republicans recognized that Porto Rico was an ideal coun- 
try with which to have free trade; and James G. Blaine, when 
Secretary of State, chose Porto Rico as one of the first countries 
with which it was desirable to establish reciprocal free trade. 
And it is a fact known to every member of this House that dur- 
ing the three years of free-trade relations between the United 
States and Porto Rico sugar, coffee, and tobacco were purchased 
by the United States in large quantities, and in return the people 
of Porto Rico patronized our lines of agriculture and manufac- 
ture as they never did before and never have done since, 

The Republicans were unanimous that the three years of free 
trade between the United States and Porto Rico were most pros- 
perous years for both the United States and Porto Rico. So con- 
vinced are the Republicans that free trade with the West Indies 
would be advantageous to the United States that the very party 
which denies free trade to Porto Rico is endeavoring to establi 
it with other West Indian islands, I do not understand upon 
what sound business principle the idea can rest that itis to the best 
interests of this country to establish the blessings of reciprocal 
free trade with the islands of the West Indies owned by foreign na- 
tions and only deny them to the island which is our own. 

The first reciprocity treaty which the United States ever con- 
summated was under President Jackson, and established free 
trade with the British West Indies. This treaty was renewed by 
Secretary Blaine, and was heralded by him and the Republican 

arty as a stroke of diplomatic triumph. A treaty with France 
now being considered by the upper branch of Congress which 
establishes trade with the French West Indies, 

Every consumer of tobacco, sugar, or coffee is directly interested 
and would be benefited by free trade with Porto Rico. Every 
manufacturer, except three, and every workingman in every man- 
ufactory except those controlled by these three, and every farmer 
who raises live stock, wool, corn, or wheat, is directly to be bene- 
fited by free trade with Porto Rico. Three manufacturers would 

be injured by free trade with Porto Rico: The tobacco trust. the 
sugar trust, and the coffee trust. Establish free trade with Porto 
Rico and there will be competition in the manufacture of tobacco, 
refining of sugar, and the roasting of coffee. 

Leave a tariff of 15 per cent upon these raw materials and these 
three manufacturers need fear no competition. The reason for 
this is plain. Under the rebate clause of the Dingley law goods 
a for manufacture where the product is exported are en- 
titled to a drawback of 99 per cent of the tariff paid. As these 
trusts control the export trade in these articles they would pay 
but 1 per cent of the 15 per cent, while any competitor would 
have to pay the whole duty, Any competitor would pay just one 
hundred timesas much tariff as the sugar trust, the tobacco trust, 
or the coffee trust. 

Mr. Speaker, who owns the island of Porto Rico? Do the 
people of the United States own the island, or do these three 
trusts own the island? If the treaty with Spain was between 
these trusts and Spam this bill is right. They should reap the 
benefits of it. Ifthe treaty with Spain was made by the United 
States and not by the trusts, this billis wrong. Now, let us con- 
sider briefly, and very briefly, as it is admi in all of the 1 — 
documents issued and all of the expressions from Republican 
leaders, what obligations rest upon the people of the United States 
under their relations with the people of Porto Rico. 

Porto Rico had local self-government; and the inhabitants of 
Porto Rico were citizens of Spain, and entitled to the protection 
of the Government of Bpa Spain transferred her sovereign 

* to the United States, ith that transfer of sovereignty 
the right of local self-government. Ifthe citizens of Porto Rico 
did not become citizens of the United States, entitled to all of the 
constitutional privileges of such citizens, then without their con- 
sent they became deprived of all 5 and were without a 
country, They were made outcasts from all nations without any 
fault of their own. i 

They welcomed the Government of the United States, believing 
that they had become a part of that Government. At theexpira- 
tion of eighteen months they find that they have no citizenship; 
the United States courts have refused to take cognizance of ap- 
pons and appeals have béen perfected to the supreme court of 

pain, which will poly refuse to take jurisdiction of them. 

It has been but a few days since men were goaded to death for 
criminal offenses. The act shocked the people of the United 
States, and they were even more shocked when they learned that 
the successful culmination of the war for humanity did not, in the 
opinion of the Executive of the United States, give him any power 


to be humane, 
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Nearly two after Spain had transferred her sovereignty 
Spain was still the sovereign. This Spanish mode of execution 
could not be interfered with, and why? Because if the President 
of the United States had taken jurisdiction where the treaty gave 
him jurisdiction, it would have been an exercise of Executive au- 
thority under the Constitution, which would bring Porto Rico 
under the Constitution, and would deprive the trusts of the ad- 
vantage which had been promised them. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people thought, when they fought 
this war, that they were fighting it as a protest against Spanish 
atrocities on the Western Hemisphere. The American people, 
Mr. S. , have labored under the impression that they were 
victorious and that with the signing of the treaty of peace the atroci- 
ties ceased, and that the islands on the Caribbean were brought 
under the humane influences of the United States Government. 
That impression was shared by every Republican member of this 
House and by the President of these United States with his Cabi- 
net until a few days ago. 

Then the trusts notified the Republican party that the United 
States Government did not have jurisdiction over Porto Rico, 
but was only a conduit through which the jurisdiction over Porto 
Rico was to on its way from the Kingdom of Spain to the 
despotism of the trusts. The President learned, undoubtedly to 
his sorrow, and it must have been to bis surprise, that he did not 
have the power to commute a Spanish sentence in Porto Rico or 
change a Spanish mode of punishment. 

If this garroting was to have taken place before the trustsissued 
their mandate to the Republican party, the President of the United 
States, with his well-known humanity, would have interfered. 
But having adopted the ition that Porto Rico was not a part 
of the United States, and the Presidential office being a constitu- 
tional one and its power only extending to the territory under the 
Constitution, he could not interfere. Our duty was to extend the 
blessings of liberty and freedom over the oppressed people of 
the island of Porto Rico. We would have formed that duty 
and never considered whether or not it was placed upon us by the 
Constitution if the trusts had not prevented. 

With our plain duty in one direction and the fact, if it is a fact, 
that we are not compelled by the Constitution to perform our 
plain duty, and are certainly not compelled by that instrnment to 
abstain from its performance in the other direction, the Congress 
of the United States refuses to do our plain duty because it holds 
that we are not 8 to do it. No Republican member of 
this body has poin to a single provision of the Constitution 
which denies to us the right to do “our plain duty,” and the only 
argument is that the Constitution leaves us as free moral agents 
to do right or not as we elect. True to its history, where it is free 
to do right or wrong, the Republican party considers this coudi- 
tion as a solemn mandate to do wrong. 

The doctrine of humanity set forth in the declaration of war 
with Spain and carried out in our “benevolent assimilation” of 
the people of the Philippines, who are being benevolently assimi- 
lated into angels as rapidly as the uncertain weather of that 
archipelago allow, we placed this robbery of the Porto Ricans 
upon the ground of relief.“ They were rendered destitute by a 
hurricane, and their condition must be remedied. Their houses 
were blown away, and in order to alleviate their distress we must 
take the balance of their possessions by taxation. 

Had they been prosperous, they would not have had to be taxed; 
but as they were m by the winds of adversity they must pay 
for an expensive and elaborate government. The principle of the 
bill rests upon a verse of the Scripture taken apart from its con- 
nection: “Unto him who hath shall be given, and unto him who 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” This is 
the Republican doctrine of humanity. 

This bill states that it is a bill for the oe of providing rey- 
enues to conduct the government of the island of Porto Rico. 
There was collected in the ports of Porto Rico the sum of $2,000,- 
000 in eighteen months. One-sixth of thisonly wascollected upon 
the trade between the United States and Porto Rico; that sixth 
was $20,000 a month, 8 

This bill provides for only one-fifteenth of that. Under this 
bill the difference between free trade with Porto Rico and the pro- 
visions of the bill is only $3,000 a month. It is estimated that the 
cost of the government will be $200,000 a month. If this bill were 
really for the purpose of raising revenue, it would provide much 
morerevenue, It is for the purpose, and the purpose only, of pre- 
venting competition against the sugar, tobacco, and coffee trusts, 

It is n to raise enough revenue for the economical ad- 
ministration of public affairs in Porto Rico. The Republicaus 
have already provided that revenue for a year by donating $2,000,- 
000 for that purpose out of the Treasury of the United States. 
The bill also provides for a local system of taxation based upon 
any principle that the local legislature may outline. In fact, there 
is no provision in the bill limiting the amount of taxes which ma; 
be raised in this way. The States and Territories of the Uni 
States have all deemed it necessary to make a constitutional lim- 
itation upon the power of taxation, but the authority vested in 
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cna Forte Rico legislature under this measure is absolutely with- 
out limi 

There is a provision also that in case the taxes have not yet 
been collected, the Porto Rican officials can bond the island up to 
7 per cent of the assessed valuation of the property of the island; 
and as they have absolute power to fix the assessments and there 
is no appeal from their decision in this respect, they can assess the 
property for seven times its value if they so desire and bond it 
for the full value of the property of the island. 

There is no legislature in the United States given such absolute 

ower to raise money. It is therefore seen that the Republicans 
ew very well how to raise funds for the administration of the 
government of Porto Rico without imposing any tariff upon the 
trade between Porto Rico and the United States. The Territories 
of New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arizona did not have at the time 
55 their organization a single dollar in revenue derived from cus- 
Oms, 

There was no trouble whatever in making them . 
from the start by the usual system of taxation. Porto Rico has 

rts with a large foreign trade with other countries than the 

nited States, ve-sixths of its customs revenue are derived 
from imports from other countries than the United States, It 
therefore had, independently of the question of free trade between 
Porto Rico and the United States, a very large source of revenue 
that was not — by any other Territory of the United States 
at the time of its organization. 

Mr. Speaker, the business men of this country have spoken. 
The press of this country has spoken. The business men have not 
declared in favor of a tariff upon the trade between the United 
States and Porto Rico. The newspapers of the country have not 
so deelared, The voice of the ple has been heard, and that 
voice has demanded free trade between the United States and 
Porto Rico. It is claimed that the people of the United States and 
the press of the United States do not understand this question. 

T oy understand this question precisely as the President of the 
United States, his Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, and 
the Republican members of this House understood it up to a few 


days ago. The opinion was then unanimous, It was not a parti- 
san question; it was not a political question. Everybody knew 
that duty and ey both demanded that we should have free 
trade between the United States and Porto Rico. 


Suddenly, and 
without warning, a majority of the Republicans in Con, dis- 
covered that the entire world was wrong and that they alone were 
right. They had all been wrong, but suddenly some great light 
had broken in upon them. 

I have listened in vain for any explanation or any attempted 
explanation of this sudden conversion. The people have not 
changed their minds, the newspapers have not changed their 
views, no new arguments are made, no new facts are discovered, 
but suddenly and without warning the Republican members of 
Con s act in direct opposition Ao the wishes of their constitu- 
ents. If there had been any reasonable explanation, any legiti- 
mate inducement, any new fact or new conditions, it is certain 
that they would have been brought out during this debate. 

But they have not been so brought out, and the business men of 
this country will demand of Congress some reasons for acting in 
direct opposition to the interests of the business community, and 
that reason must be much more clearly stated and definitely proved 
than it has been yet. The only argument which seems to have 
been brought to bear is that of the party lash,” and the hand 
that wields the whip is invisible. The whip can be seen plainly 
enough, but the business men want to know who has hold of the 
handle and why the Republican members of this House have been 
scourged into abandoning their principles and voting against the 
declared wishes of the President and his Cabinet, 


Election of Senators by the People. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. McDOWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 12, 1900. 


The House having under consideration House joint resolution No. 28, pro- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of Sena- 
ors of the United States— 

Mr. McDOWELL said: ‘ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The American people haye a ngh regard for the 
Constitution of their country. They have abiding respect for 
and great confidence in the wisdom of the fathers who framed 
the greatest political instrument of allages. How natural that an 
instrument which has served so well for more than a century the 
purposes of the best Republic of all ages should be regarded as 


„ 


sacred by the le. The almost universal veneration in which 
the Constitution is held Mg Ye people insures to a very great ex- 
tent the perpetuity of the Republic, 

The people do not suggest any change in the Constitution unless 
it be in the interest of better and purer government, Theframers 
of the Constitution foresaw the probable necessity for amendments 
and made provision in the Constitution itself for amendments de- 
sired. Within ten years after the ratification of the Constitution 
eleven amendments were made to it. 

In the Presidential election of 1800 the bag Seat necessity was 
shown for a change in the mode of electing President and Vice- 
President. In 1804 the twelfth amendment was ratified. From 
1804 to 1865 it is well to note that not a single amendment to the 
Constitution was adopted. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments were the outcome of the civil war. 

The proposition now under consideration is not a new one, 
The proposition to elect Senators by direct vote of the people was 
urged at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. The de- 
bates on the Federal Constitution in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion do not show that any serious or valid objections were made 
against the right or the wisdom of the people to elect United States 
Senators. Mr. Madison and Mr. Mason, of Mid ge and Mr. 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, all prominent men of the convention, 
advocated the election of Senators by a direct vote. They desired 
that the Republic should be created upon a solid and durable 
foundation, Mr, Madison expressed his idea in these words: 

The great fabric to be raised would be more stable and durable if it should 


rest on the solid foundation of the people themselves than if it should stand 
merely on the pillars of the legislatures. 


Mr, Wilson said: 

If we are to establish a national government, that government ought to 
flow from the people atlarge. If one branch of it should be chosen by the 
legislatures and the other by the people, the two branches will rest on differ- 
ent grounds and dissension wlll naturally arise between them. I wish the 
Senators to be elected by the people, as well as the other branch. 

The people of this country have for years been asking Congress 
to submit an amendment to the Constitution to allow them to 
elect Senators by a direct vote. The legislatures of the t 
States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, Indiana, Ilinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
and others, thirty-four in all, have expressed the sentiments of the 
people of these States by memorials and resolutions, praying Con- 
gress to pass a joint resolution providing for the amendment de- 
sired, This House has at different times passed a measure similar 
to the one proposed by the minority report. Such a measure 

assed this House in the Fifty-second nee Joint resolution 

o. 20, on the same subject, passed the Fifty-third S A a 
vote of 141 yeas and 50 nays. A like measure passed the — 
fifth Congress by a vote of 185 yeas and 11 nays. Notwithstand- 
ing that the House, on these different occasions, has acted in ac- 
cord with the will of the people, the Senate has ignored the 
popuii sentiment of the country, 

ut, Mr. Speaker, I believe that very recent e ences in the 
election of United States Senators—Senatorial deadlocks, scandals, 
and sre fre of bribery—should convince the members in the other 
branch of the American Congress that something should be done 
at once to avoid the repetition of these 3 experiences. 
At the beginning of this session of Congress there were four vacan- 
cies in the Senate, caused by deadlocks in the State legislatures, 
Investigations were instituted as to the right of two Senators-elect 
to hold their seats. These investigations were brought about by 
charges of irregularities and bribery. k 

Much valuable time of the legislatures is unprofitably used in 
fruitless attempts to elect Senators, It demoralizes the legisla- 
ture, corrupts legislators, prevents necessary legislation, causes 
the people to have a less regard for our political systems and for 
public officials. What stronger evidence do we need for the neces- 
sity of a change in the mode of electing Senators than we have 

in the last fifteen months in the various deadlocks and in the 
élection of a Senator in Montana? One State after another is be- 
ing disgraced in consequence of the prevailing method of 33 
Senators. Even my own State, the great State of Ohio, has fel 
the blighting influences of this pernicious method. I hesitate 
here to say how the people of that State have been mortified 
over certain Senatorial elections, 

Under the present mode time is not only wasted in the State 
legislatures, but time is wasted in the United States Senate in the 
investigations of elections and the validity of the appointments of 
Senators. In this session of Congress matters of general legisla- 
tion have been set aside and postponed in the Senate in conse- 

uence of these investigations referred to. What the Senate may 
o is problematical. at the people want it to do is certain, 

Give the people the privilege to elect Senators by a direct vote 
and the evils incident to the present method will be very largely, 
if not entirely, remedied. Legislatures will be free to enact laws 
for the people. State capitals will not continue to be the place 
where denatorial seats are sold. [Applause.] 

Let the people elect the Senators, and there will be decidedly 
fewer investigations in the Senate, More time can be had for 
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careful legislation. Fewer men will find seats in the Senate whose 

rincipal qualification under the present method is a long purse, 

he great corporate powers will not be able to place their own 
trusted attorneys and agents in the United States Senate to legis- 
late for their special interests. Think of the number of attorneys 
for the 175 railroad companies and other gigantic combinations 
of wealth that have lately found their way into the United States 
Senate. Is it any wonder that the people are demanding the right 
to elect Senators by popular vote? 

By the present method of electing corrupting influences are 
seen at work in the county primary elections. Through influ- 
ences of political rings and machines persons are selected as can- 
didates for the legislature on condition that they pledge them- 
selves, if elected, to support a certain man for Senator. This is 
the chief purpose and motive of their candidacy. They frequently 
do not make known their intentions in this direction. They feel 
no burden of responsibility to represent their peoplein the matter. 
How can such persons be true representatives of the people on any 
matters? Submit theelection of Senators tothe people, and polit- 
ical bosses and rings will receive a severe blow. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, several of the Southern States have made com- 
mendable improvement on the mode of electing Senators, Their 


candidates for Senators go before the people at their primary elec- 


tions. The candidate receiving a plurality of votes is the choice 
of his party This is practically choosing Senators by a direct 
vote, although the legislatures ratify the choice of the people, or 
make the election in accordance with the requirements of the pre- 
vailing method. In these States there is a universal demand for 
the right of the people toelect. The method they now pursue does 
not result in deadlocks or produce great scandals, 

Let Senators be elected by popular vote and there will always 
beachoice. Weshall not have great States with half represen- 
tation in the Senate, as we have to-day. State legislatures will 
not be so violently disturbed by bitter political contests. The 
Senate itself will be elevated in the estimation of the people; the 
Senators being chosen by the people, will have their confidence 
in a larger degree than they now have. 

I shall support the proposition thas comes from the minority of 
the commit We want a uniformity in the method of electing 
Senators. The proposition recommended by the majority of the 
committee allows the people to elect whether they will choose 
Senators by the present method—through the legislatures—or by 
direct vote of the people. The proposition of the minority of the 
committee is to elect by direct vote. I believe that the States 
that have expressed a desire for a change of the method of elect- 
ing Senators are all in favor of electing by a direct vote of the 


ple. 

count ita happy privilege to cast my vote for the measure 
recommended by the minority of the committee. For one, I am 
willing to trust the people. It can not be maintained that legis- 
latures select better men than would be elected by the people. 
He who is afraid to trust the people should not be trusted by 
them. Heretofore the Senate has stood in the way of this legis- 
lation. It may for a time refuse to adopt the pending joint reso- 
lution, but I believe it will be forced to yield to the pressure of 
public opinion in the end, [Applause.] 


Rural Free Delivery, 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN A. MoDOWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 24, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10801) making appropriations 
+ td service of the Post-Office Department for the year en June 30, 


Mr. McDOWELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to the amendment striking out 
the word ‘‘experimental.” I believe the rural free-delivery serv- 
ice is still in the experimental stage, and the Department is pro- 
ceeding carefully and judiciously with the idea of giving it a fair 
trial. Furthermore, if this service is not to be regarded as ex- 
perimental, the employees in the service would lawfully come 
under civil-service rules, and I doubt whether this House, after 
careful consideration, is ready to place rural free delivery under 
civil service. 

„In replying to some remarks made by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Mappox], it is true that Ohio had, on December 1, 1899, 
83 routes established. That is not too much for the great State 
of Ohio. We never get any more than we want, and we are al- 
ways going to get all that we can. [Laughter.] 


Now, I do not believe it is true that it has taken begging, as 
some gentlemen have said, to get these routes established. I have 
had nine routes established in my district, more than have been 
established in the State of Georgia, according to the statement of 
the gentleman [Mr. Mappox]. I did not have to beg for them. 
We presented good petitions, containing more than 100 families, 
oftentimes supplying five or six hundred persons. Some of these 
routes did away with fourth-class post- offices and eliminated car- 
riers, and the showing that is now made on these routes is very 
favorable. It demonstrates that the expense is very little, if any, 
more than the delivery of the mail to some communities by the 
star-route service. 

Referring again to what the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Mappox] said, I do not think members need to feel that they are 
compelled to beg to secure this service. They should advise their 
constituents interested in trying to get rural free delivery to get 
up good petitions in thickly settled communities. Then personal 
attention to the matter on the part of the Congressman will secure 
the seryice. These matters are not secured without the asking, 

Mr. MADDOX. If my friend from Ohio will allow me to inter- 
fere, I never charged that there was any trouble in getting one 
established in the State of Ohio. [Laug ~~ 

Mr. MCDOWELL. It will be a cold day when Ohio fails to get 
what she so richly deserves. However, I do not think it would be 
difficult to get rural free delivery in Georgia. I believe the dis- 

osition of the Department is to be fair. But there is a good deal 
in the kind of poruon that is presented and in the personal atten- 
tion given to the matter by the Congressman, 

Another thing, as suggested by the gentleman from Iowa 8 
LACEY], perhaps a great many of these petitiéns that members 
8 of have been filed within the last few months, It is true 
that applications made in Ohio many months ago have been in- 
vestigated only within the last few weeks. Ido not know of an 
application that has been filed since last summer that has yet been 
investigated. It takes time, and there is a very small force of 
special agents at work in investigating routes. 

Mr. MADDOX. Well, that ought to be attended to. 

Mr. McDOWELL, That is true, and perhaps with a larger a 
peo we shall have a larger force of special agents. We 

ow the . made last year was exhausted when we 
met here in December, and the Department was not able to go on 
investigating routes where applications had been made. There 
are on file hundreds of applications which the special agents have 
not been able to get around to investigate. I have reasons to be- 
lieve that the postal officials desire to be fair in the management 
of establishing this service. I had a letter not long ago in reply 
to an application in my own district, a letter from the special 
agent, and he said that there were other districts in the State that 
did not have but one or two routes established, and it was neces- 
sary for him to go there and investigate proposed routes and es- 
tablish the service, where found feasible, before he could go to 
districts that already had quite a number of routes in operation. 
eat it that no one can reasonably object to this method of pro- 

ure. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we are to have an W for 
this service this year more than five times as large as that of 
last year. This will enable the Department to have in operation 
E about five thousand free-delivery routes. It will not 

found 5 or desirable for the présent to have the same 
number of routes established in each State, the same number in 
each Congressional district, or the same number in each county. 
The interest of the people in the service (whether they desire it or 
do not desire it), the density or sparseness of population, and the 
condition of the public roads are determining factors in the ex- 
tension of this service. In public-spirited communities the sery- 
ice, no doubt, will rapidly find its Way. 

Rural free delivery and good roads are inseparably connected, 
We must either have good roadsas a condition for rural mail sery- 
ice or the coming and continuance of rural free delivery will 
bring good roads. Itis difficult to say which of these will be the 
more beneficial to the te oe The coming of either should be 
hailed with delight, [Applause. 

When this Government went into operation under the Consti- 
tution, in 1789, there were but seven post-offices in the United 
States, To-day our postal service stands unequaled by that of 
any other country in revenues, cost, efficiency, or in the apprecia- 
tion of the public. Every decade has been marked with steps of 
advancement, Letter postage has been reduced from 25 cents to 
2cents. Villages that a few years ago received mail once a week 
now receive mail once or twice a day. But the inauguration of 
rural free mail service marks the most important step in postal 
progres that this country has seen in the last half century, [Ap- 

ause. 
£ ae] free delivery is certain to be a great factor in the devel- 
8 era of the rural communities. It will have a most marked 
effect upon the intellectual and material progress of these com- 
munities, Who can estimate the value to the farmer of receiving 
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e 

an 

buy? An accurate Eao monat o market prices will often save 
8 


pers at his door to give him news of current events 
e daily market prices of products he has to sell or to 


him from being wronged by wd and tricky dealers. Give the 
farmer rural free delivery, and the time saved, which would be 
required to go after his mail, will be money in his pocket. He 
can well afford to take more newspapers and odicals and 
write more letters. His home will become a school for the study 
of important public questions and great events. 

Every community in which rural free delivery is established 
will be considered a more desirable locality in which to reside. 
There will be found better educational and social influences, more 
refinement and culture, Farm property, other things being equal, 
will be more valuable in such communities. In our country 
homes have been reared the brightest, the wisest, and the ablest 
men of the past and the present, and by giving to the rural re- 
gions the increased mail facilities afforded by rural free deliver 
the educational agencies of these homes will be further increas 
and the rural homes will continue to give to the professions, the 
trades, and the various vocations the strongest and best men and 
women. [Applause.] 

Iam glad to see members of this House so much disposed in 
favor of legislation to benefit the farming communities. There 
seems to have been a grand awakening on some of the subjects in 
which farmers have a vital interest. For years the agricultural 
8 of this country has been asking for rural free delivery. 

mgress has been gradually increasing the mail facilities of the 
cities, giving them from two to nine free deliveries a day and es- 
tablishing branch offices accessible to all. It is only fair and 
equitable that the farming interests should have a fair share of 
the modern facilities of our admirable postal system. 

The farmers bear a very large part of the burden of taxation. 
They pay taxes as cheerfully as any other class of citizens. But 
it is an indisputable fact that farmers have not had equitable con- 
sideration in matters of general legislation. 

It is time that Congress should cease to legislate continually 
and exclusively for other interests, and to ignore the interests of 
farmers, who are the very foundation of our social and commercial 
institutions and the bulwark of our Government. 

It is gratifying that the Post-Office Department is able to make 
80 favorable a showing of the successful operation of this service. 
On many rontes the service is already self-supporting. In conse- 
quence of the establishment of this service the l receipts 
have materially increased. We may reasonably expect continued 
favorable showings from the workings of this service. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of rural free delivery. I 
could cheerfully support even a larger appropriation than the bill 
under consideration carries. But I commend the committee in 
their generous response to the earnest and just appeals of the 
farmers of the country. [Applause.] 


Late Representative Richard P. Bland. 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 7, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 
suitable tribute may be made to the high character and eminent public serv- 
ices of the Hon. RICHARD PARKS BLAND, late a most d ed member 
of i House of Representatives of the United States from the State of Mis- 
sour 

* Resolved, That k of respect for the mem of the deceased the 
1 at the 5 these memorial 9 stand adjourned. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House transmit a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased statesman, and inform the Senate of the action 
of this body 

Mr. JONES of Virginia said: f 4 

Mr, SPEAKER: I met the distinguished Missourian, in whose 
honor these memorial exercises are held, for the first time at the 
opening of the Fifty-second Congress. That was the beginning 
of his tenth term as a 8 in Congress and my first. 

For years Mr. BLAND had occupied a conspicuous position in 
national politics, and long before it was ay good fortune to form 

rsonal acquaintance he had &ttain igh distinction as a 
patriot and a statesman, and had impressed his views on a great 
public question upon the legislation of his country. j 

He was born in the State of Kentucky, but was of a family 

which had settled in that region when it was a part of nis. 


Among the patriots whose names reflect luster upon the history 
of that Commonwealth are those of the Bland family_of colonial 
and Revolutionary fame, and from that historic family was de- 


scended RICHARD PARKS BLAND, so that the strong conviction, 
inflexible purpose, indomitable courage, and intense patriotism 
which dominated his life and illustrated his long and splendid 
public career, may be said to have been his birthrights. 

Thé House of 1 eg SR ives of the Forty-fourth Congress, 
the second of which Mr. BLAND was a member, was the first since 
the year 1859 over which the Democratic party exercised control. 
In 1873 silver was denied free access to the mints, and the finan- 
cial panic which so soon followed its demonetization swept the 
Demccratic party into power at the ensuing Congressional elec- 
tions. Mr. BLAND, in common with almost every member of his 

ty in Congress, and with many of those of the opposition party, 
lieved that the ills which had befallen his country resul teck from 
this financial legislation, and he at once set himself resolutely to 
the task of righting what he regarded as a monstrous wrong in- 
flicted upon the American people, and the proud distinction is his 
of having written the free-coinage measure which passed the 
House of Representatives by an overwhelming majority in De- 
9 1877, just four years after his advent upon the national 
eater. = 

It was this legislative achievement which first brought Mr. 

BLAND into national prominence, and from that moment until the 


close of his useful life he was justly regarded as the foremost ad- 


vocate of bimetallism in America. 

It is true that this bill never became a law, but it made possi- 
ble the eons of the compromise measure known as the Bland- 
Allison Act, by which the Treasury was authorized to purchase 
not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $1,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion monthly at the best rate obtainable, and to coin it into 
dollars for which certificates might be issued, the dollars to re- 
ane in the Treasury to meet their redemption upon presenta- 

on. 

Under this act, which became a law on the 28th of February, 
1878, by far the larger part of all the silver currency now in cir- 
culation was coined or issned, and it must be conceded to be the 
most beneficial measnre of silver legislation in all the history of 
the United States. Whilst itis true that Mr. BLAND lived to wit- 
ness, twelve years later, the repeal of this act, it is equally true 
that, however much the minds of some others may have undergone 
change upon this great monety question, there was no abatement 
in his loyalty and devotion to the silver cause up to the last mo- 
ment of his life. 

When the national Democratic convention assembled in Chicago 
in 1896 Mr. BLAND was very generally regarded as the logical can- 
didate for the Presidential nomination of his 2 Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that but for the electrical effect of Mr. Bry- 
an's matchless h the great silver 3 would have re- 
ceived the nomination. I recall with a feeling of pride that, as 
the chairman of the Virginia delegation in that memorable assem- 
blage, I had the honor of announcing upon three successive bal- 
lots that the 24 votes of my State were cast for RICHARD PARKS 
BLAND, and it was not until it became apparent that he could not 
be nominated that he failed to receive those votes. The failure to 
realize his great ambition, if, indeed, he ever coveted that great 
distinction, to lead his party in the great contest in which the 
dominant issue was one with which his name was more promi- 
nently connected than that of any other living man, caused no 
diminution in his zeal for the Democratic cause and its chosen 
leaders. In the stupendous struggle which followed he bore a 
conspicuous part and contributed no small share in bringing 
about that great popular indorsement which the Democratic doc- 
trine of the free coinage of silver received at the polls, 

Although Mr. BLAND was profoundly interested in the monetary 
question, and devoted the t energies of his life in strenuous 
efforts to restore silver to its ancient place asa money metal, those 
efforts did not comprise the sum of his political creed or the meas- 
ure of his legislative achievements, ə was a Democrat in the 
truest and best sense of the word. He was buna yw imbued 
with the fundamental principles of Democracy, and his belief in 
those principles was a part of his very life. He was not in politics 
for personal advantage, but because of a firm conviction that the 
advancement of the principles of Democracy would redound to 
the general welfare, and because he was profoundly interested in 
all those great public questions which, in his judgment, affected 
the well-being of society. He advocated the cause of silver not 
because he believed it would become popular, but rather because 
he was convinced it was a just cause. is mind was never occu- 

ied with devising shifts and turns for his own advancement. He 

Epea with a righteous scorn the tricks and wiles of the small 

Utician. 

PA. BLaxp's tastes were simple and his life was plain and un- 
ostentatious. He loved the simple virtues. In truth, he was 
one of nature’s noblemen. His ability was great, his character 
stainless, his life pure; but his most marked characteristics, in 
my opinion, were his steadfastness of purpose and his modest 
courage. His Congressional career was distinguished rather by 
sincerity, earnestness, courage, and firm resolution than by any 
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extraordinary exhibition of genius, He was not eloquent, but he 
ee N and convincing, and at times his speech was most 
n 
advocating what he believed to be just and right and in com- 
bating what he believed to be wrong he was unflinching, inex- 
orable, and unyielding. The poet Lowell might well have had 
RICHARD PARKS BLAND in mind when he wrote of another: 


To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 
This shows, me thinks, God's plan 
And measure of a stalwart man. 


Memorial Address on the Late Representative Bland. 
REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Tuesday, April 10, 1900, 


on Senate having under consideration the following resolutions, sub- 
mitted by Mr. COCKRELL: 

“Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. RICHARD P. BLAND, late a Representative from 
the State of Missouri. 

“Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in order that 
fitting tribute be paid to his 3 

“Resolved, That the Secre be directed to communicate a copy of these 
828 to the House of Representatives and to the widow of the de- 
ceased.” 


Mr. ALLISON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Almost from the very beginning of his service 
in the House of Representatives it was my fortune to know Mr. 
BLAND well, and I fully appreciate the tributes paid to his memory 
by his friends and associates here. 

The House of 5 is n great forum in which to 
achieve distinction if a man has the opportunity to remain there, 
as Mr. BLAND had, for nearly a quarter of a century. I have 
sometimes thought that no man could solong remain in that body 
unless he had great qualities—first, the quality to endear himself 
to the 8 heart of his local constituency, and next. to secure 
the confidence, respect, and esteem of his associates in the body in 
which he served. It is also necessary, however, that his environ- 
ment politically should be of a friendly character. 

Mr. BLaxp's term of service in the House of Representatives 
began on the 4th of March, 1873. We have now passed the 4th of 
March, 1900. Elected to the present Congress, if he were still 
living, he would have served here, with the exception named by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], for more than twenty- 
eight years. There is but one man now serving in the House of 
Representatives who was serving there during the first term of 


So that, without in detail speaking of the character and nature 
of his services in that body, it is a fitting eulogy upon him to say 
that during that long period he served uninterruptedly a single 
district in his State, and all the time enjoying their confidence 
and esteem. One can count on the fingers of his hands the men 
who from the beginning of the Government have served in the 
House of Representatives for so long a period. Therefore Iam 
glad to say of him what so many before me have said—that he 
was an earnest, an honest, and modest man, but withal a man of 
highest ability. y 

e entered the House of Representatives at a time when many 
questions which had agitated the country, though not entirely 
settled, were practically disposed of. He entered that body ata 
time when not only in this country but in all the civilized coun- 
tries of the world there were new agitations respecting the money 
question. Germany, with its hosts, had marched a ursin the 
streets of Paris and secured from France an indemnity of a thou- 
sand million dollars and also two of her most valuable provinces. 
That success of Germany had a great political effect upon Europe, 
and it had a special effect upon the money situation of Europe. 
Therefore it was that in ne 9 the question of confining the 
money standard of Europe or of some of the great European na- 
tions to gold alone was agitated; and Germany, which had been 
for so many years a silvér country, having the opportunity to use 
this enormous indemnity as a means, and a ready one, to change 
her money system from silyer to gold, did so, without consider- 
ing the effect such radical change would have upon the money 
standard of Europe and upon the exchanges in all the money 
markets of the world. At that time we were upon a paper basis, 
having neither gold nor silver in general circulation, though by law 
having nominally the doublestandard. The United States by law 


followed the action of Germany, hoping to soon be able to make 
our paper currency convertible into gold. This soon became a 
great economic question, not only in our coun 
countries of Europe as well, 


„but in the 


Mr. D early in his service in 


the House became a student of this question and a patient, honest, 
earnest student of all its im hases. ‘ 

How far his mind was influenced by political surroundings it is 
as impossible for me to say as it would be to say how far the minds 
of others were influenced by political considerations in the discus- 
sions that followed for many years and which still continue in a 
degree. It is enough for me to say of Mr. BLanp now that I be- 
lieve his advocacy of the free coinage of silver in our country, 
without the concurrence of other nations, was an earnest advo- 
cacy. He believed it could be accomplished without punog 
the general credit of our country or without impairing either the 
rights of debtor or creditor. Whether that view was a wise one 
or an unwise one, I will not say. It is sufficient to say that Mr. 
BLAND became its earnest and principal advocate in the House of 
F during the whole period of his service from 1876 
to 1899. 

I quite agree with those who have already said of him that he 
was the logical candidate of his party in 1896 for the Presidency; 
because it was to him more than toany other oneman thatthe House 
of Representatives from Cen to Congress and from year to 
year was committed to that principle, which was incor ted in 
1896 in the platform of the party to which he belonged. That 
fact was 5 and I believe in every ballot, except the last, 
he received a larger number of votes than any other candidate in 
that convention. 

Mr. BLAND at many times took rather pessimistic views of the 
situation of our country. He believed, and I have no doubt sin- 
cerely, that nothing but the free coinage of silver would restore 
prosperity and activity to our business, to our mechanical indus- 
tries, and to our. agriculture, and also thereby bring abont re- 
munerative compensation to labor. How far his views have been 
sustained by the history of the recent past I shall not now stop to 
consider, 

Although devoted to the advocacy of free silver, the question 
which was nearest to him, Mr. BLAND was an efficient and faith- 
ful legislator, giving close and careful attention to every public 
question which came before the House of Representatives for con- 
sideration. He was influential there with all parties and espe- 
cially with those who agreed with him on public questions, often 
earrying his party according to his views and wishes. 

In his advocacy of a measure he was always serious and argu- 
5 I know of no man in either House of erg Reape p 
made arguments or & stro e ee 0 grea 
questions he had at heart than did Mr. LAND. 

I think the death of Mr. BLAND isa t loss to the House of 
Representatives, in which he served so long and in which he was 
so influential, as I am sure it must be to the State of Missouri and 
to the entire country. Missouri hashad many eminent and many 
faithful public servants, as she now has, but 1 think she has had 
very few more eminent or who will be more and better known in 
the history of the State than will RICHARD P. Buanp. He has left 
a memory of faithful public service, an inheritance and a record 
which will be of inestimable value to those who are nearest and 
dearest to him, 


The Late Representative Richard P. Bland. 


ADDRESSES AND RESOLUTIONS 


SUBMITTED BY 


HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
: Saturday April 7, 1900, 
On the following resolutions: 
* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 
suitable tribute may be paid to the high character and eminent public serv- 


ices of the Hon. RICHARD PARKS BLAND, late a most member 
of the House of Representatives of the United States from State of Mis- 


souri. 
“ Resolved, That as a mark of respect for the mem of the deceased the 
House, at the conclusion of these memorial exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House transmit a copy of thesa resolu- 
tions to the family of the deceased statesman, and inform the Senate of the 
action of this body.“ 


Mr. DEARMOND submitted the following addresses, etc., made 
K Mr. Buanp’s funeral, which were ord to be printed in the 
ECORD: 


The committee 5 by the citizens of Lebanon, upon the occasion of 
the death of R. P. AND, to draft appropriate resolutions, unanimously 
adopted the following expression of the common bereavement: 

o the will of an overruling Providence which has removed from our 
midst our beloved and illusi fellow-townsman, who for more than a 
= was an honored and distinguished figure in the legislative cham- 

r of the nation, we bow in sorrow and submission. 

The citizens of Le on, with one common accord, upon the occasion of so 
greata public bereavement, Seang to bonor the memory of the departed 
statesman. and the grief 2 Se — and ee nee asan — PA 
reverence for vate virtues 
ed national career, do hereby * 
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Resolve, That we profoundly and thoroughly appreciate the 


vate worth 
and domestic virtues, as well as the public services, of our late fellow-citize: 


RICHARD PARKS BLAND. That we point to him as an inspiring Ae wa 0 

the ibilities of American eitizeuship-a man who, by the simpli of 
his life and manners his devotion to.what he so earnesty championed as 
the people's cause, won the heart of a great propa and rose from 


e condi- 
tion of humble beginnings to the heights of honor and fame. And we feel 
that the memory of his character for integrity and unswerving fidelity to 
his convictions during all the vicissitudes of a long 5 5 career, and of his 
high endeavor and faithful, patriotic life, will ever be treasured asa price- 
* heritage by a people whom he so long and so devotedly served. 


nd be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to 
Mrs. Vir E. Bland and family, with the assurance of profound sympathy 
in their deep personal affliction, and with the expression of thé sincere con- 
dolence of entire community. ON 
W. I. WALLA 
W. H. OWEN, 
M. PERKINS, 
` Committee. 


DEATH OF MISSOURI'S “GRAND OLD MAN"—THE FUNERAL SERVICES, 


In all Lebanon's history no event has been the occasion of such universal 
sorrow and regret as the death of Missouri's great commoner, RICHARD 
Parxs BLAND. The great love and esteem in which he was held was evi- 
denced by the immense number that gathered Saturday to do honor to the 
distin ed dead. From the surrounding country they came and from the 
neighboring towns, while from the country at large came the nation's great- 
est men to pay their last tribute to the departed statesman. 

At4o'clock on Saturday afternoon were performed the last sad rites for 
the dead, andi the solemn, impressive services were, in their simplicity, in 
keeping with the character of the man, The event was marked by ageneral 
suspension of public business, and on all sides were the si of mourning. 
The business houses were heavily draped in b and white bunting, and 
Sa everywhere were pictures of Mr. BLAND, shrouded in funeral 

raperies, 

Ihe opera house, where the remains had lain in state for twenty-four 
hours, guarded by a detachment of Knights Templar of Lebanon Command- 
ery, of which the deceased was a member, had been decorated under the super- 
vision of Sergeant-at-Arms of the National House of Representatives B, F. 
Russell, of Steelville, Mo. The pillars were wrapped in black and white, 
while draperies of the buntin; orned the walls and 8 On the stage 
were banked 8, ferns, and flowering me which formed a beautiful 
background for the somber catafalque. e white casket, with its silver 
trimmings, stood ont in striking contrast with the somber black of the pall 
and bier, and on the lid wasa silver plate bearing the simple inscription: 


RICHARD PARKS RLAND, 
Died June 15, 1899. 


Grouped around the bier were the floral offerings. Am them were a 
illar of roses and e eee by the Bland Glee Club; a “Gates 
jar from the Mitchell fa ; a bunch of lilies and roses, from Major 
Towles; a wreath, from Senator snd Cockrell; a bunch of carnations 
and roses, from the Lebanon Shakespeare Club; a bunch of roses, from the 
Bachelor Girls' Club. A bunch of exquisite wild roses and other flowers lent 
a touch of sweetness and beauty to the impressive scene. 

At 4o’clock entered the Masonic fraternities. Soon after came the Con- 
gressional delegation and the = friends for whom seats had been re- 
served. After the arrival of the f: 
house was soon fil 

Hon. J. W. Farris 
the poy BRE Shed my God, to Thee,” 
Misses 


illiamson, Aycock, Farris, er, Wright. and Steinberg, 
Wehe, Barrows, Manchester, and Bill After the opening prayer and 
scripture reading by Rey. John Wilkinson, that beautiful song, “Rock of 
Ages,“ was rendered by the choir. e e oration was delivered by 


urse the text from 


Masons in their solemn service forthe dead. Atthe conclusion a 8 Was 
offered by Rev. J. E. Alexander, and the beautiful, impressive service was 
ended. 

The procession was very imposing. First in order came the Lebanon Cornet 
Band followed by Lebanon Commandery, Knights Templar, mounted and in 
full Next came the Congressional escort in preceding the 


hearse and pallbearers, after whom came the famil the Masonic 
lodge, Hobart's Mili Band, of Springfield; St. John's Commandery, Knights 
er tors, and finally the general proces- 


erat og Springfield; then o 
eeded north to Sec- 

thefuneral cortège slow! ssed to the beautiful but mournful strains 
tthe = nt is ed by banon Cornet 


of the Dead March from on 5 
Joe MeMillen, A. W. Bradsha 

Oliver Sharp. 

made brief but appropriate remarks, 


This u every and into every paragraph of 
Nature's great 8 yet, lest man BEI. folly and heedlessness might 
disregard it, our merciful Creator, who is always p. meg 5 for our security, 

repeat it over and over in the great Book of Life. 
How inexorable is death! “All that live must die, passing through na- 
ture to eternity. How solemn are the words 


n Death enters and there’s no defense; 
His time there’s none can tell; 
He'll in a moment call thee hence 
To heaven or down to hell. 


How intrusive is Death! There is no age, nor hour, nor circumstance into 
which he will not intrude his presence. Life's chamber door can not be 
barred against him. He regards not the sacredness of infancy nor the inno- 
cence of childhood's glee, but obtrudes his dark presence—the voice of mirth 
is hushed and the rosy cheek is paled with his cold kiss. How pathetic the 
“May Queen" of Mr. Tennyson: 
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Then Death insinuates his unwelcome presence, the cheek fades, the 
spirit is broken, and in languid voice we listen to the plaintive words: 


If you're waking call me early, call me early, mother dear, 

For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-year. 

It is the last New-year that I shall ever see, 

Then you may lay me low i’ the mould and think no more of me. 


Man enters the broad field of 2 and lays his plans for an abundant 
harvest, and just when his arduous toil is culminating in success, and in his 
pride he says, “I will build me larger barns wherein to store my goods,” a 
startling voice from unseen lips, in deep. sepulchral tones, says: Thou fool; 
this night shalt thy soul be uired of thee.” 

A broken and 5 reamer saw in the dark night an ill-omened 
bird perched upon his chamber door, and to all his prayers and imprecations 
he received only the nse, “‘ Nevermore, nevermore,” 

And so there is an ill-omened spirit which haunts man night and day, 
waking or sleeping, in toil or sport, in sin or in righteousness, and keeps 
evermore repeating in his ear the melancholy warning: 


“Vain man, thy fond pursuits forbear; 
me thy en nigh, 
Death at the farthest can't be far. 
O think before thou die.” 


How dreadful is death! Into the presence of what an awful, unknown 
world of terrible possibilities it introduces us! 


“To die, to sleep; to sleep, perchance to dream. F 
ae there's the rub; for in that sleep of death 
hat dreams may come when we bave shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.” i 


The unpardoned man lives in dread apprehension of the issues of death, 
To him “the meanest and most loathed worldly life which age, ache, penury, 
and imprisonment can lay on nature is a paradise to what he fears of death.” 
. Itis the wisdom of life to prepare for death. The wisdom that came tous 
from out the depths of the unknown world and “spake as never man spake" 
said but little to us about the conditions of well-being in this life. He estab- 
lished no school of sociology; He founded no college of the arts and sciences; 
He planned no system of statecraft. He these by as matters of minor 
consequence, and the burden of His teaching was pre 
5 pare to meet thy God.“ “Be ye also ready, fo 
think not the Son of Man cometh." 

A question of deep interest to us now and pertinent to this occasion is: 
How did Mr. BLAND regard the warnings of the Son of God? Had he consid- 
ered the number of his days and applied his heart unto wisdom? Had he 
made his peace with God and laid up treasure in heaven? 

A gentleman who has known Mr. BLAND intimately for years said to me 
that he believed him to be a Christian in all but name. If we are to decide 
the ASTOR HY the criterion which the Master laid down and assign him a 

lace according to the fruit“ found clustering in his noble character, then 

e must have an exalted seat indeed. 

We observe first the charming simplicity of the man. Mr. BLAND was un- 
assuming, unostentatious. He loved not the pomp and display which pleases 
men of lighter weight. He was plain and simple, not given to heartless cere- 
mony and cold conventionality. He exemplified in a marked degree that 
mo Laas an humility which we are taught is the virtue most pleasing to 

e grea er. 

3 a tribune of the people. The common people sought and greeted 
him, assured of friendly recognition and interest, and the children were at 
home in his presence. 


vation for eternity: 
rin such an hour as ye 


HIS UNIMPEACHABLE HONESTY. 


So true had he lived in all his dealings, private and official, that he had won 
from all the people the soubriquet, * Honest Dick.“ the hi chest compliment 
that can be given to anyone, for “an honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

He was honest in speech. He would not prevaricate nor use ambiguous 
terms. He stooped not to sopbistry, nor did he “darken council by multitude 
of words.” His nay was nay, and his yea was yea. his manuscript there 
was nothing to be read between the lines. 

He was honest in his opinions. Ho did not trim his sails to catch the breeze. 
He would not compromise himself with bop seer and policy. He chose the 
plainest lo-Saxon words to express the honest convictions of a noble 
mind, And honesty of purpose imparts an unwonted power to ru and 
vigor to grasp the truth. And the convictions of an honest man are always 
current as pare goa 

He was in dealing with men and government. He lived during 
times when it was easy for one in his position toaccumulate a fortune, yet 
he died poor. His idea of manhood would not permit him to— 


“ Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
á Where thrift might follow fawning.” 


Mr. Emerson says, The State depends upon severe of men,” and we, 
the le, may well beware of statesmen who are too thrifty. 
Sena 8 of Georgia, used to enjoy telling of an incident which 
happened to at Hot Springs, Ark. A Westerner app ed him and 
his hand, saying, I always love to shake hands with you old- 
ashioned Southern Senators, for you are as poor F 
as the noonday.“ Probably Mr. BLAND was not as poor as a church mouse, 
but it is the verdict of all who knew him well that he was honest as the 


noonday. 
HIS UNSWERVING COURAGE. 


His greatness consisted not in a genius which discovered new inventions 
and pro; unheard-of theories, nor in a brilliance that illumined or daz- 
zled, nor in an eloquence that secured the applause of the unthinking throng. 


but in some sterling quality or lionlike courage which made him stand 


‘ace. 
constitution of life, and as wholesome as the trundle-bed prayer which our 
mothers taught us. Hence, itis not more brilliant, not more astute states- 
men that we need, but more like RICHARD P. BLAND, always found standing 
like a stone wall in defense of plain and well-known principles, 


HIS UNFAILING BENEVOLENCE. 
SHa entertained the most generous feelings toward men. Some one has 
: “I know some men who lay in wait 
And get up soon and stay up late 


To catch some fellow they can hate 
For going with a faster galt. 
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These words do not apply to our friend here. 


“He lived for those who loved him, 
For those who knew him true; 

For the heaven bright above him, 

And the good that he might do. 


“For the cause that needed assistance, 
For the wrongs that lacked resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that he might do." 


Behold, these are the fruits, rich and fragrant, clustering about the life 
that has just gone out; and in answer to the question, Did Mr. BLAND heed 
the counsel of the Savior? I must refer you toa little poem by Leigh Hunt: 


“Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!), 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the 7 8 p of his room, 
Making it rich like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold, 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said: 
*What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answ The names of those who love the Lord. 


t And is mine one?’ asked Abou. ‘Nay, not so, 

A N the * Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerily still and said: ‘I pray thee, then, 

rite me as one who loves his fellow-men.’ 

The angel wrote and v. ed. The next night 

It came again with a great awakening light, 

And showed the names of those whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 


Mr. BLAND’s life was upon the altar of human want. 

And is BLANDdead? Good BLAND! Honest BLAND! Wise BLAND! Great 
BLAND! Our BLAND! Did he die? Could not the pitiful tears of children, 
the deep, sweet love of a devoted wifo, the constant prayer of atrusting con- 
stituency, the exigency of anation, neither bribe, nor placate, nor importune 
the monster, Death, that he might pass pie by No; he died as other 
mor and we must lay him low beneath the lilies, where the mountain 

will murmur a requiem over his grave, and soothe him into a slumber 
that shall never be broken. 

No; he is not dead. By the Lord Jesus Christ I affirm he is not dead, but 


leepeth. 
Parallel with the dark sentence of death in the Bible is the declaration of | 


life. There was One commissioned from Heaven to break the power of him 
who had the power of death. He declares, “I am come that they might 
have life; “I am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and belieyoth in 
me shall never die.” 
The story of His wondrous 
the tearful bymn of Mr. Wa! 
e He dies! the friend of sinners dies! 
Lo. ‘s daughters weep around; 
A solemn darkness veils the skies, 
A sudden trembling shakes the ground. 
Come, saints, and drop a tear or two 
For Him who groaned beneath your load; 
He shed a thousand drops for you— 
A thousand drops of richer blood. 


Here's love and f beyond degree: 
The Lord of Glory dies for man! 

But, lo, what sudden joys we see, * 
Jesus, the dead, revives again. 


The rising God forsakes the tomb; 
In vain the tomb forbids him rise; 
Chernubic legions home 
And shout him welcome to the skies. 


Say, Live forever, wondrous King! 

rn to redeem and strong to saye; ” 

Then ask the monster. Where's thy sting? 
And where's thy victory, boasting grave?” 


“There is no death, but angel forms 
Walk o’er the earth with silent tread; 

They bear our best loved things away, 
And then we call them d 


THE LION OF LEBANON. 
{Extract from a speech delivered ok Praon Mo. by T. O. Towles, of Jefferson 
y, Mo. 


FELLOW-CITIZENS AND FRIENDS: Less than a year ago, before an audience 
com largely of persons who are now present in this hall, it was the 
© 


triumph over man’s mortal foe is finely told in 


r of the United 

r. BLAND was himself present and spoke briefly on the occasion, 

be then in feeble health. Only a few months have intervened, but the 

time hath wrought a cruel work, and our t leader and true friend 

fallen in the midst of his life work for g government, equa rights 

and privileges for every individual, and the fullest liberty and freedom of 
each person consistent with the safety of all. 

Let us pause to pay a tribute of respect and affection to the memory of 
R. P. BLAND, who for so many years and so ably represented this district 
in the House of Representatives of the United States. Mr. BLAND wasa 
man of marked simplicity of character and habits of life. He was anupright 
man, and purity and truth dwelt in his heart, He was modest almost to 
diffidence, and wholly free from selfish ambition. Strong in all his convic- 
tions of the right, he was fixed and immovable in his purposes, and when 

ion demanded could lead a forlorn hope, t a host of opponents, 

with the vigor of a Titan, and the courage that despiseth fear and that 

maketh martyrs. He was an earnest lover of his country, a Democrat in the 

noblest and truest sense of the word, a useful citizen, a and true friend, 

rials husband and father, and a friend of human liberty throughout 
world.” 

Mr. BLAND was first elected to Con; in 1872 from the former Fifth 
Congressional district of Missouri, taking his seat at the organization of the 
House of Representatives of the Forty-third Congress, in December, 1873. 
He was reclected continuously from that district, and from the Eleventh and 
Eighth districts, as subsequently changed by the legislature, to Congress 
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from the Forty-fourth to the Fifty-third Congress, both inclusive. He was 
defeated by a few votes in the contest forthe Fifty-fourth Congress, but was 
reelected to the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Congresses. He thus served con- 
tinuously as a momber of Congress for twenty-two years, and after a lapse of 
two years he again served a term of two more years, making in all twenty- 
four years of service, with a full term of two years upon which he was just 
entering at the time of his death. 

In all these years of public serv.ce, beginning with President Grant's sec- 
ond term as President and ending under President McKinley's Administra- 
tion in 1899, he took an active and leading part in all great public and politi- 
cal questions, and no word or sentiment he ever uttered or expressed in 
debate or argument, no vote he ever cast on any “call of the roll,” was ever 
questioned or criticised by his constituents. No public man from this or an 
other State of the Union has left a nobler, purer, or more enduring reco: 
of faithful and useful service to his peones. 

His lifelong efforts and work in behalf of the free coinage of silver and its 
restoration to its constitutional place in the coinage of the United States are 
too well known to need any reference thereto; but if the record of all 
Bl. AN bis service in the cause of silver coinage was stricken from the archives 
and written history of Congressional proceedings, he would still have left, 
onother Fonte questions, the longest, the most useful, and most honorable 
record of service of any man who ever served this State in the lower House 


of Congress. 

He took an active partand did faithful, intelligent work on all tariff ques- 
tions, and issues relating to internal revenue taxation; on currency le: 
tion and bond issues by the General Government; on the the matter of the 
“Electoral Commission," which he oppona and voted against; on river im- 
provement; on fo relations, and on every graye question relating to our 
national affairs pan or discussed in the last 
history, He bitterly opposed the force bill,” 
marshals to interfere with elections in the States, the presence or use of 
United States soldiers at polling places, and government by injunction of the 
United States courts. 

On all party questions he was a typical Democrat, the ablest and most 
fearless advocate and champion of the people's rights and the untrammeled 
liberties of the individual citizen since the days of Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson, The fact that there is to-day an one , active, and purified 
Democratic party is due more to his fearless leade p. his untiring zeal, 
and his wise championship than to the work and efforts of anyone man. At 
times he seemed to stand almost alone, as it were, upon the ramparts of mili- 
tant Democracy, holding aloft its banner and t with heroic valor 
for the 2 of the party, until he forced faltering leaders and waver- 
ing hosts to rally to his support. 

for the Presidency which so narrowly missed 
him, to my 8 knowl „he did not seek, and he 5 earn- 
against the use and presentation of —5 PAARS t 


soar of acentury of our 


e right of Uni States 


actual trial, the life work and public services of BLAND rank him among 
the foremost sta! en of his day,and no one will contest his right to be 
called the Great American O oner.“ 


He died on an early morning in June, at his home, and we buried his bod: 
s 


under the oaks and elms in the midst of the people whom he loved so w 


Surrounded by his family and his nearest friends, pa as the dawn of a new 
day appeared in the eastern sky, the brave champion breathed his last, and 
his spirit passed to rest, not as sinks the evening star in the darkness and 
gloom of night, but like the morning star, which 


giving up its own light only when the glowing sun, the king of day, floods 
the 55 with radiance. A mighty man of our Israel has tallen. A high 
priest of our political faith has passed aan Ae a brave champion and leader 
of our people is taken from us. Peace his ashes, rest to his soul, and 
honor to his memory. j 


Rural Free Delivery. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 25, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10301) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901— 

Mr. HENRY C, SMITH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Rural free delivery, while called in the law ex- 
perimental, has come to stay, 

This tardy recognition of the rights and the intelligence of the 
farmers should not be curtailed, but should be extended. 

The real object of the post-office ought to be quick and effective 
transmission of mail matter from addressor to addressee in the 
shortest possible time from posting to delivery, 

The United States has never looked upon its Postal Department 
as an institution for taxing the people, It has always considered 
it as one for the general use and benefit of the people, and there- 
fore as one which should not make a business of t taxing them. 

Accommodation to the public is the first consideration, and the 
means for paying for it the second. 

We have never attached much importance to profit or loss on the 


— 
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transaction, Such for many years, at least, has been our policy. 
And so long as service to the pahis and not profit is the supreme 
test it can not well be seen why the farmer, the tative of 
the largest and most important business of our land, the most ex- 
tensive reader of any class, the most appreciative and best deserv- 
ing, should not receive fair, adequate, and equitable mail facilities, 

A brief comparison of our postal system with that of other coun- 
tries will show the real situation. 

In England, the United Kingdom, the postal system is con- 
ducted at a large profit. The same is true of France, and Ger- 
many reaps some profit. But in these countries — ̃ —ñ— 
is not scattered, and for this reason in a well- governed old coun- 
ot oa 


-office pays, while in a new one it does not pay. 
his 


eficit is most conspicuous in countries of wide territory, 

ly peopled, like our country, Canada, and the Argentine 
Repnblic, in which countries there are annually large balances of 
si ee over receipts. 

The cause of the principal part of the excessive expenditure, 
compared with the greater possible economy of an old country, is 
obvious. It lies in the distance letters and papers have to be car- 
ried during collection, transit, and delivery in the new country. 
For example, the United States has to carry a letter three times 
as far for the same ace as does the United Kingdom. 

Then, again, in the United Kingdom 51 letters per year to 
each inhabitant are posted; in Germany, 24; in France, 17; in the 
Oe at teint ight t h inhabitant to 

e nty-eight newspa o eac seven- 
teen in the United Eingdom. ans there are six times as 
many registered or insured letters as in the United Kingdom, 
which adds much to the profit. 

Then, too, in the United States there is a post-office to every 986 
inhabitants, which is not exceeđed in any country in the world 
erop Canada and Switzerland. So it will be readily seen that 
the deficit can not be ali laid at the door of the Government, 

The delivery of mail from house to house, direct to the people, 
has been of slow growth. 

In France the only thing in the way of the traveling post-office 
is the courier conveyancer, who goes along in a second-class car- 
age vest with a box containing a bag to hang up on the 
umbrella rack and a list of places he to deal with. 

He takes in and gives out only ordinary letters and post cards 
and newspapers, of which the publishers 8 to util- 
= his services, making up his mails in gummed envelopes instead 
of bags. 

This service is confined to the large cities. In Germany there 
is a complete delivery in Berlin and other large cities. 

In ges orders sire be left and the carriers may call for 
mail and parcels of certain kind. 

Now, one-third of the people of the United States have their 
mail brought direct to their doors, but this is in the cities and 
larger towns and villages, where the mail is delivered free from 
one to eight times a day. 

It is much credit to our system, which costs $105,000,000 
year and handles 6,214,447 pieces of mail matter, distributed in 
every part of our broad domain, that but one error is made in the 
distribution of each 10,000 pieces of mail. 

This is an era of marvelous prostem and advancement. Every 
industry and every enterprise has written in unfading colors upon 
its banner the word Forward.“ The farmer, slow to anger, 
waited with patience and dignity the dawning of his day of re- 
lief, and at last he sees the bow of promise span his sky of hope. 

Under President Harrison's 5 815 aoe 0 awe 

reme prosperity, a meager appropriation o „000 was made 
for raral free delivery of mail, merely as an experiment. 

The authorities predicted that the service could not be made 
Sea aaa The experiment was made, and the test refuted the 
theory, 

The appropriations have been steadily increased, until the Fifty- 
fifth Congress appropriated $300,000 for this service, and now 
rural free-delivery routes are in successful operahan in forty of 
= States of the Union, operating from nearly 400 distributing 

nts. 
agra this day we all rejoice with the farmers of the land that 
this bill appropriates one million and uarters for this much- 
needed and highly 9 service, and Which I believe will 
pore self-sustaining, if not profitable, in the most thickly popu- 
ted farming communities. 

lt seems to me that there are many better reasons why the farmer 
should have his mail brought to his door than that this service 
should be accorded to any other citizen. 

In the first place, he works more hours and has greater respon- 
SaN than any other man for the return his toil and care bring 


I believe that it takes more skill, forethought, and real ability to 
successfully operate a farm than to successfully carry on any other 
capital is invested, 


su 
business in which the equal amount of 


And yet, while 77 per cent of the business men in other pur- 

suits fail and are stranded on the rocks, the farmer never makes 
an assignment, he never does business through a receiver, but 
manfully meets his obligations 100 cents on the dollar. And this 
without much direct aid from tariff laws and in spite of high 
taxes, from which, with him, there is no escape. 
He can not hide his farm from the tax assessor's vigilant eye, 
if he would. It lies right out in the light of day, where all can 
see it, and this is true of all of his property. The cattle on the 
hillside can not escape; all is taxed, and that to full valne. 

Let us give this honest man a fair opportunity in the contest 
for life and for property. 

Again, he has much farther to go to got his mail at the post- 
office than does the man in the city, village, or town. He has no 
sidewalk upon which to travel, no lamp, gas, or electric light to 
guide his weary steps. 

The farmer has more need for daily papers and market reports 
than do other business men. He is isolated, and no one is near of 
whom he can make inquiry. His meager business will not permit 
of his employing a or sales agent. He alone must manage 
the production, distribution, and sale of his products. 

Must he go into the market place blind, to accept, unaided by 
— 1 70 reports, the offer of the buyer wholly intent on making 
gain? 

Honest himself, he has been wont to consider all mankind the 
same. But now he is thinking for himself, and should be given 
VTV odicals 

arger proportion o armers take newspa s . 
and other reading matter than do those of n — 3 and 
they read them, too. 

It the people in cities, villages, and towns took newspapers in the 
same proportion farmers do, what a business the newspaper enter- 
prise would be. 

The Government has not done anything for the farmer within 
my memory which meets with such universal approval as does 
this service. 

In the district which I have the honor to represent the special 
agent's coming to establish a rural free delivery is greeted with 
open-handed welcome. The proposed routes are ablaze with ban- 
ners and he is feasted as a king. the routes now asked for in 
my district are all established, the greater proportion of the 
farmers will be supplied with daily mail. 

The postmasters join in the petitions and help on the work, 
willing to throw up their offices for the common good—the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 

Recently it was stated in the public press that the carriers were 
to receive more compensation for their work, and all will concede 
that their pay is not at all adequate. Four hundred dollars per 
year. and he to furnish horse and rig—everything. 

Still our people were so fearful that the routes established might 
be taken away or the prospect of having more dimmed, if the car- 
riers were to receive more pay, that I was fairly flooded with 
remonstrances against the change, and many of the carriers signed 
the remonstrances. 

The farmer knows a good thing when he gets it, and he pro- 
poses to cling to it. s 
The opinions expressed during this debate indicate an almost 
unanimous desire to increase this appropriation to $2,000,000, and 
Iam quite certain this would now one, except for the state- 
ment made by one gentleman, a member of the committee, that 
the Postmaster-General told him that not more than one and three- 

quarters of a million dollars could possibly be used at this time. 

This feeling is, to say the least, most encouraging. 

The only opposition encountered here is from the Representa- 
tives of the large cities. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] argues that the re- 
ceipts N in Chicago are far in excess of the ex- 
pense of that office. 

A like argument has also been made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania . BINGHAM]. And it was urged that the large 
cities yielded the principal part of the revenues of the Post-Office 
Department. These arguments were made in behalf of the pneu- 
matic-tube service. 

And the first-named gentleman made an eloguent, strong, and 
impassioned 7 that the latter service be extended to the 


in $ 
I want to leien hoax whence came and whither go the letters 
and 805 K rs and the other mail matter which yield the large 
receipts ese offices? 
I y submit that this wonderful mdence is not 
ied on among the citizens of Chicago, nor among the citizens 
of other large cities. 
On the contrary, the large 5 of these letters go to and 


come the rural districts, and from the smaller cities, villages, 
and towns throughout the country. 
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In my State, of late at least, I find that thio people are reading 
the Chicago newspapers quite extensively. these large cities 
were not fed and sustained by the country they would soon perish 
from the earth and cease to be known among men. 

God made the country, and man made the towns.” From cre- 
ation’s dawn till now the honest farmer has been the pride and 
glory of the world. He is the best hope of this ublic. 

He ought to be protected, and he ought to be fairly treated. 

And I rejoice in the favorable sentiment toward this appropri- 
ation, and hope it will pass without a dissenting vote, 


Rural Free Delivery. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM T. ZENOR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 26, 1900, 


Tho House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10301) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901— 

Mr. ZENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This discussion has taken wide range. While 
the bill under consideration is the regular annual Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill, and while such a bill is always one of more than 
ordinary interest, yet this one contains matters of the utmost im- 
portance, both to the Government and the great body of the peo- 
pe This is not only true because of the fact that it carriesa 

ger appropriation than any ever heretofore passed, but for the 
further reason that it more clearly indicates and ets nots the 
policy which it is hoped shall become the fixed and settled policy 
of the Government for all future time upon the subject of rural 
free delivery. 

No question has of late years attracted more widespread public 
attention or excited more earnest and thoughtful consideration 
among the masses of our people than that of better facilities of 
mail distribution through the cy of an extension of rural free 
delivery. This is one of the subjects, Mr. Chairman, upon which 
I confess that I am an enthusiastic nsionist, For years past 
our policy has been one of great liberality in securing to the great 
mass of our people the benefits of cheap and inexpensive litera- 
ture, and to afford to them the advantages of every improvement 
in our mail facilities, Postal rates have been reduced on all first- 
class mail matter. 

A classification of fhe matter passing through the mails has 
been so arranged that newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, prints, 
and reprints of books of a certain character have been admitted to 
and carried through the mails as second-class matter at the 1 cent 
a pound rate. This extremely low rate has stimulated the efforts 
and developed many large, enterprising, and reliable publishing 
houses and firms throughout the country to publish and circulate 
at exceedingly low prices many of the most valuable works on the 
subjects of science, literature, and art, and furnish them to the 
people at popular prices. Through this means inestimable bless- 
ings are brought home to the masses in the way of good, whole- 
some reading matter that otherwise would be beyond their reach. 

Recognizing the fundamental truth that our institutions rest 
upon the common intelligence and the general dissemination of 
knowledge among the masses, every effort has been made to ac- 
complish this patriotic purpose through the enactment of liberal 

tal laws. As an aid to this beneficent policy, 5 

it in the most effectual way possible, the Government has en 

pen the experiment of “rural free delivery.” I say experiment, 

. Chairman, but in view of the fact that the Assistant Post- 

master-General has in his last report said that this service has 

passed beyond the experimental stage, this word ‘‘experiment” 

haps should be omitted. This service has, in my judgment, 

n so successful and entirely satisfactory wherever and when- 

ever given a fair test that it has become a permanent feature of 
our postal system. 

It has met with such universal favor among the S jea and 
proven so beneficial in expediting mail delivery, as well as profit- 
able in its tendencies to develop, improve, and build up good 
roads throughout the country, that it has become one of the most 
popular features of this publicservice. And while there aresome 


ere of this bill that do not command my approval, yet the 
ill in its general scope is cast along lines in harmony with the 
spirit of progress that has so distinctly marked our advance in 


the past, and with some few exceptions must commend itself to the 
sanction of this House and the country. Iam, however, opposed 
to the provisions proposing to grant subsidies to certain railroads 
mentioned, 

In this bill it is proposed to grant to trunk lines from New York 
and Washi m to Atlanta and New Orleans $171,238.75, and to 
trunk lines from Kansas City, Mo., to Newton, Kans., $25,000. 
These subsidies are not asked fos bY the te Departane and are not 
regarded by the Postmaster-Gen or the ent as neces- 
sary to facilitate the mail deliveries upon or along these great 
lines of railroads. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do not understand why the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads, whose chairman, Mr. Loup, is so 
generally watchful and careful to protect the Government and 
people from unjust and unwise expenditures of the public moneys, 
allowed these items to be incorporated in this bill. If given the 
opportunity—and I trust such an opportunity will not be de- 
nied to any member of this House by any unjust rule—to vote 
separately upon these obnoxious provisions, I shall vote against 
these items. 

There are some other provisions of the bill which, in my judg- 
ment, are open to just criticism; but, Mr, Chairman, the y 
special feature of this bill to which I desired more particularly to 
address myself is that of rural free delivery.” I represent a 
district that, while embracing several largo cities and towns, may 
yet very tly be denominated a rural district. Many of the 
counties have entered upon the construction of systems of gravel 
and macadamized roads, and many miles of this kind of road 
have in some of the counties been completed and in opera- 
tion and use for many years. In others the people are fully 
alive to these advantages, and while not as far advanced as their 
more ced im neighbors, and may have been to some extent 
embarrassed by less favorable surroundings and natural condi- 
tions, yet they are rapidly taking advantage of the very liberal 
laws in force in my State to secure the establishment of a very 
high grade of public highways. 

As it is now generally understood through the country that 
rural free delivery and these new and improved facilities in the 
mail service will only be extended to sections and localities where 
the condition of the public roads are such as to render such 
extension feasible, there is no doubt in my mind, when it is 
once known that this branch of our system of mail service has 
become a part of the permanent policy of the Government, that 
it will y bea few years until the popular demand for these 
additional mail facilities will stimulate such enterprise and energy 
among the le for better roads that every community will 
soon be in a condition to entitle them to the benefits of this service. 

Mr. Chairman, good roads and rural free delivery are insepa- 
rably connected, and this fact must and will be readily recognized 
by every community, and thus, acting upon each other, will prove 
potential factors in generous and friendly rivalry in the develop- 
ment of their mutual interests. As pertinent to this discussion 
and supeo peia to this occasion I wish to incorporate as a part of 
my remarks an address of Mr. Francis M. Dice, special agent in 
charge of the western division of rural free delivery, delivered at 
a meeting held by the citizens of Iowa, at Des Moines, October 6, 
1899, in which he quotes from a speech delivered by the governor 
of my own State upon a similar subject and occasion, In the 
course of this address Mr. Dice said: 


It is comparatively easy to ta multitude of reasons in favor of the 
bn of good roads. 


universal construction oi 

There is no argument it. This is one reform at least that has this 
advantage overallothers: The argument is all onone side. Nobody is opposed 
to good roads. It is not a controversial question. The only practical inquiry 
is, “How to get good roads?” 

There is but one answer to that 


horses instead of two or three, as he mi 
ice roads over which to haul his products. Every 
that his farm would increasein valueif by good highwaysit could be brought 
into ready communication with village or city. All these things farmers 
know, when they think about it, and they know that the sum of these pecun- 
jary e in favor of good roads would vastly outweigh the cost of 
p £ m. 
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ay birthplace and my home are in Indiana, and in this presence I am re- 
minded that a t nex In at an early gay in the beginning of the 
settlement of this t State, came here as emigrants as to a new El Dorado, 
and by their thrift and intelligence have contributed very largely to the 
3 of the natural resources of the State and the building up of its 

utions. 

We who still live there greatly rejoice to know how well Indiana sons have 
honored the mother State, wherever else they have gone, as well as in your 
State, for which they have furnished three United States Senators and many 
other worthy and honorable citizens. 

When I spoke of being from Indiana, however, I had intended to do so onl 
as preliminary to saying that our nt governor, who has been all his 
mature life a practical farmer of the county in which I live, in an address 
delivered before the Indiana State Board of Agriculture, at Indianapol 
last winter, he move among other things, on the subject of “good roads an 
rural free de very,” and his remarks were so pertinent to the object of this 
convention, as I understand it, that I desire you to know his views upon the 
subject. He said: 

I desire to call attention for a brief while to another subject of vital mo- 
ment not only to the farmers, but toall the people of our Commonwealth. 
Good roads are inseparably connected with Pore Like abundant har- 
vests, they contribute to the good of all. The isolation of the country home is 
the farmer’s greatest barrier. Bad roads is barrier. Iron sharp- 
eneth iron, so aman 5 the countenance of his friend,’ This proverb 
reveals a truth found xperience, that by friction of mind 
through frequent contact the intellect is quickened and the mind e: 
Conditions that tend to isolate should be removed as 3 as 

“Facilities for daily contact with the world's t thought and p: 
should be accelerated. The highest success V. financially, and intel- 
lectually can not beattained until we have good thoroughfares. The restric- 
tion of marketing farm products to periods when the roads are passable pre- 
vents marketing to the best advan both as to time, cost, and price. 

I heard a farmer in southern In say that $2,000 was lost to the farm- 
ers on hay alone on one road exten 8 miles from the market into the 
country. is loss, which was sustained in one year, was caused by im 
able roads when prices were best. One year’s loss on one crop would have 
paa forim — g Sosopi of the distance. illustrates the financial 

s. 


oss caused by 

The farmer whose family is held in the thraldom of bad roads for a large 
part of the year is subjec to an ordeal that trammels progress, fetters 
social growth, and retards intellectual development. Thefarmer who lives 
on a mud road will be likely to have all his environments in 


everyday e: 


The n 
ls, the nog for township high schools, 


ural free delivery of mail, so much needed among our farmers, can 
never obtain except in localities possessing good thoroughfares, insuring 
rapid transit at ail seasons of the year. 

“The United States is the only country among all the countries that com- 
prua the International Postal Union that fails to deliver the mail to the ad- 

ressees. In thickly settled districts, where there are good roads, the condi- 
tions are ripe for the farmers to demand some consideration of fairness from 
the Post-Office Department. Hon. Perry S. Heath, First Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General, recommended and an De tee praon of $150,000 for ex- 
perimentation in rural free delivery of m I amamazed that objection 
should be made to the appropriation of this paltry sum for so wise and dust 
a purpose, Mr. Heath informs me that a Senator fröm one of the Eastern 
States said to him. You have acted unwisely in this recommendation. You 
will have these farmers demanding a 8 delivery of mail and ausi a 
great deal of trouble.’ I am astonished that an Eastern man should have the 
effrontery to speak slightin, a the rights of the men who are contributing 
so much to the nation’s wealth and power. 

The people whoproduce the food and fiber that feed and clothe the world 
must not be overlooked in their just demands. The past year the farmers 
of the United States, after supplying home demands, sent abroad $856,000,000 
worth of farm products, They bear a large of the burden of taxation, 
and are justly entitled to some of the privileges accorded to others. Re- 
cently I was invited to go through the Southwestern Limited through mail 
train onthe yee Railroad. Ifound theclerksen d for hours dis- 
tributing two publications from Augusta, Me. I 
— 1 cler 


handled by the Government at a loss of 7 cents a pound. These large 
filled with papere wrap’ and packed by machinery, 8 contain 
100 genn to the sack. e expense to the Government in one day, carrying 
mail to one State, would pay the expense of two rural routes for one 08 
Before this Eastern Senator again criticises the wise action of Mr. Heath, he 
should remember the farmers have some rights that even an Eastern Sen- 
ator should respect. 

“These Eastern cities should no longer be allowed to deluge our mails with 
thousands of tons of trashy stuff, destructive rather than constructive in its 
influence, thus costing the Goyernment millions of do These publica- 
tions are not sent in good faith to bona fide subscribers, but to many unwill- 
ing subscribers, whose names are surreptitiously obtained. It would be far 
better if the amount thus unwisely expended were devoted to free rural 
routes. The result would be the farmers would take daily 
thousands of our home daily An er with all their elevating, refining, 
and educating influence, would find their way into rural homes. Of all men 
the farmer needs the daily paper. He is enabled thereby to keep in touch 
with the world's advance, to be posted on current events, and to understand 

y markets. Nothing, in my Jud ent, gentlemen, will do more to hasten 
this desired end than good roads. e farmer’s family must be kept in close 
touch and intercommunication with the world's thought and action, or they 
will migrate from the country to the already overcrowded cities.” 

Ican not add to this comprehensive epitome of the advantages of good 
roads by one who speaks from years of experience and whose opinions are 
worthy of the highest consideration. 


Mr. Chairman, wonderful progress has been made since the in- 


pers, and tens of 
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auguration of this experiment. The first appropriation for this 

purpose made by Con, was for the year ending June 80, 1895, 
when an item of $10,000 was set apart to make some experimental 

i This was followed up by subsequent appropriations, as fol- 
ows: 


For year ending June 30— 


And now in the present appropriation bill the very liberal sum 
of $1,750,000 is the amount appropriated for this specific purpose, 
an increase of $1,450,000 over the largest sum ever heretofore de- 
voted to this service. The system in operation up to November 1, 
1899, in the different States and Territories of the Union is shown 
in the following table. 

On the ist of November, 1899, rural free delivery was in suc- 
cessful operation from 383 distributing points, radiating over 40 
States and 1 Territory, as follows: 


— 
TNS 


sabi SAFT 
á 
3 
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Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island . 
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Between the beginning of the fiscal year July 1, 1899, and the 
Ist of November, 1899, when the additional appropriation of 
$150,000 granted for the extension of the rural free delivery serv- 
ice previously established, which became available on said ist 
day of July and exhausted on said ist day of November, 1899, 
new service was established, as follows: 


N Num- Kopu 
ber of | lation State. ber of | lation 
tes. ger ved. routes, served. 
4.100 1 565 
2,525 11 8, 535 
1,700 38 | 26,040 
1,000 2 1,490 
8,580 J4 | 11,216 
18,307 5 3,530 
11,791 2| 1,200 
12,882 1 580 
8,000 4| 2,400 
1,500 2) 1,43 
1,500 11 2,000 
1,850 8} 1,800 
10, 725 1 730 
5,410 19 | 14,167 

4.528 
14,025 213 179,131 


This list has been materially increased since. 

It will thus be seen that up to November 1, 1899, rural free de- 
livery had been extended to about 180,000 persons, at an annual 
cost of about 84 cents per capita. No account is taken in this 
estimate of the great increase of postal receipts (averaging from 
50 to 75 per cent) which always follows the establishment of rural 
3 nor is any reduction made for the cost of fourth- class 
post-offlces and star routes practically superseded by the new sery- 
ice, which have been or might be discontinued. There is ample 
and convincing proof of the success of this service to ba found in 
the reports of the special agents 5 by the Post-Oitice De- 
partment to make investigation of this subject and of the experi- 
ments made, 

There is strong prooi also, Mr. Chairman, tending to show that, 
with prudent and economical administration, when once this 
branch of the service is reduced to a well-organized system and 
wisely extended as the public needs and improved local condi- 
tions may justify, it will be self-supporting. I am therefore 
heartily in favor of rural free delivery, and congratulate the com- 
mittee in their generous response to the requirements of this 
branch of the public service and demands of the farmers of the 
country. 
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Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY H. BINGHAM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 25, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10301) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 3), 1901— 
` Mr. BINGHAM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The paragraph on page 15, commencing at line 
22, down to and including line 4 on page 16, reads as follows: 

For inland transportation by railroad routes. of which a sum not exceed- 
2 be employed to pay freight on postal cards, stamped envelopes, 
and stam) paper, and other supplies from the manufactories to the post- 
offices and depots of distribution, 870,000. 

For railway post-office car service, $4,561,000. 

There has been much misinformation scattered broadcast over 
the country in regard to the compensation paid to railroads for 
carrying the mail, and for the use of railway 33 car service. 
Some have contended that the mails should be paid for as freight; 
that the use of the postal cars is equivalent to the rent of a store- 
room, and other vagaries without limit have found exponents and 
advocates. 

The postal service of the United States is unique in this, that it 
is the ee postal system in the world in extent, in receipts, and 
expenditures, in perfection of dispatch and delivery, and in the 
accomplishment of the most excellent results with the least ex- 
penditure of money. 

7 ITS EXTENT. 
The population of the United States is distributed over 3,500,000 
square miles of territory. Large cities Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Augusta, Me., Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, La., Minneapolis, Minn., Portland, Oreg.— 
suggest intervening distances of thousands of miles, and in all 
this vast area—sustaining 70,000,000 of busy people—the most ex- 
cellent facilities for quick and frequent intercourse are afforded. 
THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE AND PAY. 

This service is in operation on 176,726 miles of road with a fre- 
quency that makes an annual travel of 287,591,269 miles, or an 
of 1,627 miles for every mile of road, at a cost of 11.1 cents 
per mile of transportation. Twenty years ago the cost per mile 
was 10.88 cents, so that notwithstanding the postal revenues 
have increased 200 per cent, with a corresponding increase in 
weight of mails carried, this rate per mile of transportation has 
increased but a little over one-fifth of acent a mile. The total 
tonnage in 1879 was 44,428,619 tons carried 1 mile, at 214 cents per 
ton per mile. In 1898 the total tonnage had risen to 272,714,017 
tons, while the cost had fallen to 12} cents per ton per mile. 

This is a marvelous showing, and could only have been brought 
about 3 a perfectly arranged system, as is provided in the 
act of March 3, 1873, under which the rate of compensation de- 
creases as the volume of mail carried increases. Thus for 200 
pounds per day the pay is $42.75 par mile per annum, and at the 
same rate for 5,000 pounds it would be $1,068.75 per mile; whereas 
the law fixes the pay at $171 per mile. Then 16,000 pounds addi- 
tional must be carried to earn $171 per mile additional. This is 
the principle that has produced the low rate per mile for trans- 
portation, and is continuously operative in the same direction. 

It has been formally published that the railroads receive an 
average of 40 cents perton per mile for transporting the mail, and 
the suggestion coupled with it was that the rate should be reduced 
25 per cent. Professor Adams and others astertained that the 
average rate received by the railroads is 12} cents por ton per mile, 
and now the suggestion that the pay be reduced 25 per cent is di- 
rected to the 124 cents pa ton per mile. In fact, 75 per cent of 
the whole weight of mails is carried now at less than 8 cents per 
ton per mile. 

This 8 cents per ton per mile would be entirely too much for 
this mail transportation if it meant simply the transportation of 
tons of mail subject to the conditions under which freight is 
carried. But the conditions are so entirely different that no fair 
and competent critic would think for a moment of applying freight 
conditions and rates to the mail. This, because the mails are 
carried in frequent and broken shipments on Magic trains and 
in traveling post-offices, so that an average load of mail is from 
4,000 to 5,000 pounds per full car. 

On the other hand, 50,000 pounds is not a heavy load for a freight 
ear, while the actual loading is often ter than 50,000 and 
reaches the limit at 100,000 33 and yet the weight of the 
postal car with its load and the weight of the freight car and its 


load are not far apart in total tonnage. Hence it is that a car of 
mail of 5,000 pounds, at 8 cents per ton, would earn but 20 cents 
per mile, while the freight car, with 50,000 pounds of fast freight, 
at 14 cents per ton per mile, would earn 374 cents per car per mile. 
This illustrates in few words the peculiar conditions under which 
the mails are carried. 7; 

; ae sliaing scale of pay to railroads for carrying the mails is ag 

ollows: : 


(No. 2502.) 

SCHEDULE OF RATES FOR RAILWAY MATL TRANSPORTATION. 

Pay per mile per annum. 
3 8 ESA (Sse. 
8 88 85 85 FERET 
a 8 5 32% E 8.8 gy 
2222 2882 
5 32 32. 882 
BE | 28 282 laup 
Average weight of mails per day car- | BA #5 |2225. 8 35 
ried over whole length of route. ot os 2 wee 3 seed 
z 24 388 88888 
Bs 8 383285 
™ 8 88 8383 [sagen 

= SS | S3sae Seas 
a” | Gu |236: 2 
3 E b> | Ba 35 E 5 85 
3 325 8385 
Š a> ls 2 


200 ds $42.75 | 8.2072 
200 70 800 pores ER P EA ANE AAR 12 
500 pounds 64.12 2 
e r atepectaeel N 20 
1,000 poun 85. 50 68.40 |.....-...- 
TT e E T A 20 
1,600 pounds 106. 87 85. 50 2 
e dn aba pans season] sewek neue R 20 
2,000 pounds. 128.25 102. 00 
e , AORTY, 60 
3.500 pounds 8 19.119.702 
3,500 to 5,000 pounds 8 5 60 
5,000 pounds 171.00 36. 80 iaraa 
For every additional 2,000 pounds 25.00 21.37 W 
Over 5,000 pounds 80 


No allowance is made for weights not justifying the addition of $1. 


Rates allowable per mile per annum for use of railway post-office cars when 
authorized. 


Railway post-office cars— 
40 feet, per daily line — 28 
45 feet, per daily line — 3 
50 feet, DaF oe ote — 40 
BOS by DOT R TE dn ee. a eae 50 


To constitute a “line” of railway post-office cars between given points, 
sufficient railway post-office cars must be provided and run to make a trip 
daily each way between those points. 

RAILWAY POST-OFFICE CARS. 

I wish to call attention to the frequent statements on the floor 
of the House that the compensation allowed for the railway post- 
office cars is an improper expenditure of money and an abuse. I 
have observed that in most of these statements on the floor of the 
House the vital facts in regard to the payment for the use of the 
postal cars have not been presented. Thestatements give the rate 
per annum received by some road for a line of railway post-office 
cars. Even some who have attempted to discuss this question 
appear not to know the difference between ‘‘a single daily line of 
postal cars” and the number of cars that may be necessary to op- 
erate the line, 

Asa result of this confusion, one who has attempted to enlighten 
the public on this subject (claiming that on a certain line ten 60- 
foot postal cars earned $219,000 per annum) has found it necessary 
to issue a supplement saying that his former statement should be 
ch d to ‘*10 lines 60-foot post-office cars.” He might have 
added that on the line receiving $219,000 per annum for postal 
cars about 30 full 60-foot postal cars are employed in operating 
the 10 lines, instead of 10 cars, as would have been generally un- 
derstood from the original statement. The true analysis of the 
compensation for the use of railway post-office cars is this: For a 
line of 40-foot railway post-office cars each way daily (over a 
route, say, 150 miles in length) the pay would be $3,750 per an- 
num; therefore to earn this sum these cars must be run 109,500 
miles per annum, making the earnings per mile run 3.43 cents. 

Now, as compared with passenger-car earnings I quote from tes- 
timony before the Senate eommittee on passenger-coach earnings 
as follows: 

It is entirel ble for a nger coach on i 
earn over $2000 a year. It JENE a trip . ths Sond from Chi. 
cago to Burlington in a dax, with fare $6. The cars are generally, on the 
first-class trains, crowded. They could contain 60. If they contained an av- 


erage of 50 passengers, that would be one way, or a day, and over 
$219,000 a year. e car itself costs l $5, j. z 


This would make the earnings $1,34 per car per mile run, and 
hence it is clear, from the great difference between the amount 
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paid for use of the postal car, with the pay for the limited weight 
of mail carried in it, and the earning capacity of a passenger coach, 
that the Government really enjoys an advantage in its transpor- 
tation. Again, the earnings for passengers have been pes in the 


evidence before the Senate committee at 20 cents per per mile. 
On this basis the ascertained rate of 121 cents per ton per mile for 
mail shows that the passenger rate is 60 per cent greater than the 
mail pay per ton. IIlustrating this, I give in comparison actual 
passenger rates and mail earnings as follows: 

ioe 3 to Chicago: 


r ton (10 to ton), actual fare 200, 00 
to St. Louis: 


From New Yor. 
Mail 


San SOLO es can ion onc busoa novtoxsitesven — 
to San Francisco: 


Some statisticians have fixed the number of e prr ton 
at 15; and if thisnumber of passengers had been used in this com- 
putation, the earnings per ton for passengers would be 50 per cent 
greater in each instance; but the 10 passengers tothe ton is a most 
conservative statement, and it is surely within the actual number 


of per ton. 

When 1 found the foregoing facts, I will frankly say that I was 
astonished; and while the gentlemen of the House who are mem- 
bers of the Postal Commission of course have this information, I 
am sure many members of this House, as well as myself, had no 
idea that passenger rates were so greatly in excess of the rates 
paid by the Government for carrying the mail. The mail and 
passenger service are performed on the same trains and are very 


closely allied. These lines cover the great mail routes, and the 
fact that the passengers pay 200 per cent per ton more than the 
Government pays per ton for its mail must go far to clear the at- 
mosphere of all of the indefinite and baseless charges which have 


been made against the present rates of mail pay. 

In this connection I would say that emphasis has been laid upon 
the rates paid by commutation passengers, and it has been claimed 
that this commutation passenger service is more closely allied to 
the mail service than any other form of traffic. The consensus of 
1 however, by those familiar with the two services is that 
they are not approximately alike, because in the commutation 
business the tation is limited by its character to short 
hauls with cars filled to their full capacity, while the rates are so 
arranged as to produce adequate compensation for the work, the 
shortest hauls being charged the greatest rate, 

By far the greatest number of commuters use the cars for the 
shorter distances and consequently pay the higher rates and the 
actual result of the commutation is about 1 cent per mile, but the 
average earnings per nger on a road having a very large 
commutation business is 1,82 cents per mile. 

The postal service is rendered under no such conditions, but is 
a continuous service made up o 3 going off and coming on 
the trains every few miles, with other peculiar requirements, 
which I will not take the time to state here. This subject of 
commutation service and rates has been very ably stated by Mr. 
C. Stuart Patterson in a speech before the National Board of 
Trade, in which he says: 

It can readily be seen that the conditions are such as to render any com- 
parison inapplicable. In the first p a commutation e men is 
made, as a general rule, only for short distances; secondly, it is upon 
the theory that by allowing to the commuter lower rates you will obtain 
full loads for passenger cars, and you will obtain, also, a large amount, of 
incidental business in the payment of full rates by noncommuting 
members of the family visitors, and in the incidental transportation 
e e 
Papin tia rnd will not be used, and that t therefore, the railroad will receive 
higher pay for that which is used. 

t is obvious that these conditions are in no sense applicable to the trans- 
portation of the mail. Assuming that a car seats 60 le, and 
assuming a commutation rate 1 cent per per passenger, car 
would earn, if 60 passengers were carried at the commutation rate, 60 cents 
per mile run. If the car were only half jonded and 30 8 were car- 
ried at the commutation rate, it would earn 30 cents per e. Yet these 
rates are largely in excess of railway mail rates. 


POSTAL CLERKS. 

There is another feature of the postal service which is deserving 
of especial attention in estimating the value and character of the 
service rendered by railroads. It is the relation of the postal 
clerks to the subject of transportation. Mr. Bradley, Superin- 
tendent of Railway Mail Service, ascertained that the total mail 
tonnage is over 283,000,000 tons perannum. The report of the 
Postmaster-General for 1899, shows that the pon clerks travel 
over the railroads in the discharge of their duty in distributing 
the mail 358,743,151 me pi annum, and hence, on an ayerage, 
1 poa clerk travels a mile for every 1,600 pounds of mail moved 

mile. 

This indicates 
mail service, Co: 


clearly the extraordinary character of the 
aee foa for a moment, 16,000 pounds of express 


matter in a car, accompanied by 10 men, or 50,000 ponnds of 
freight in a car, accompanied by 30 men, and the work of postal 
distribution in transit, with its vast army of clerks, will stand 
out asa pecul ar and distinct service, and one of the highest value, 
with which no comparison can be made so far as any class of rail- 
road freight traffic is concerned. The burden of perfecting the 
mail service of the country at almost every point is thrown upon 
the railroads. 

This will appear by noting the last reportof the General Super- 
intendent of the Railway Mail Service, who describes the work of 
city distribution in railway post-offices by railway postal clerks, 
They handled 519,870,465 pieces of mail matter intended for city 
distribution. A far larger number of pieces were handled by city 
distributors sent out to meet incoming trains. This work, from 
this date on, is to be all thrown upon the Railway Mail Service. 
It will thus be seen that not only the ordinary distribution, of 
mails in transit is ‘ormed on the cars, but the space and facil- 
ities which would required in the city post-office are thrown 
npon the 8 cars in Which the separation for city delivery is 
performed. 

The General Superintendent of Railway Mail Service states 
that the separation for city delivery is commenced hundreds of 
miles away from the city of destination, and he says the Depart- 
ment will be able to provide this improved service at a compara- 
tively small increase of cost and without retarding the distribu- 
tion of the regular mail received in railway post-offices. There 
can be no increase in rate of pay to railroads by reason of this 
separation, because this refinement of distribution does not in- 
crease the weight. ` 

MINOUITY REPORT. 

The minority zopet on the pending bill is a remarkable public 
document. I really doubt if there is a single member of this com- 
ee ee could explain and make clear the statistics given in 

at report. 

As preliminary to some remarks on that report, I wish to in- 
sertin the RECORD the laws governing the rates of pdy for the 
transportation on railroad routes. 


LAWS RESPECTING PAY POR THE TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS ON RAILROAD 


ROUTES. 
[For the information of parties concerned, the sectionsand paragraphs hereto 
appended are transcribed from the Revised Statutes and from acts of Con- 
gress making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department.] 
The Postmaster-General shall, in all cases, decide upon what trains and — 
— 7 manner the mails shall be con veyed. Act of March 3, 1879, section 3, 


tats., 358, 

Sec. 3909. If the Postmaster-General is unable to contract for carrying the 
mail on any railway route at a compensation not exceeding the maximum 
rates herein provi or for what he may deem a reasonable and fair com- 
pensation, he may separate the letter mail trom the other mail, and contract, 
either with or without advertising, for carrying such letter mail by horse 
2 or otherwise, at the greatest speed that can reasonably be obtained 
and for carrying the other mail in wagons or otherwise, at a slower rate of 


SEC. 4000. Every railway company carrying the mail shall carry on sar 
train which may run over its road, and without extra charge therefor, all 
mailable matter directed to be d thereon, with the person in charge of 
the same.—Act 3 3, 1873. 


shall be 8 with 8 and speed; 


and that sufficient and suitable room, fixtures, and ture, in a car or 
apartment properly lighted and warmed, shall be p for route agents 
to accom and distribute the 

Seco t the pay per mile per annum ee Nie Looe 
rates, namely: routes R whole length an averago weight 
mails per Sa pean pounds, $50; 500 pou 2 Rie Ped ponds, P 4 
pounds, ` poun $150; ands, ; pounds, , and 
additional for every nal 18005 — weight to be ascer- 


2,000 pounds; the ave: 
by the actual weighing of the 


of 

1878. and not less uantly than once in ey: four years, and the result to 
be stated and een Ted — P. 

may direct. Act of March 3, 1878. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR RAILWAY POST-OFFICE CARS, 


for such a number 


Moa 

I not be Ditea to 
on. 

‘Additional pay may be allowed for every line comprising a daily 


post 
annum for cars 40 feet in length, and $30 mile 
ar and $40 per annum for f0-foot ears, an 


Norn. This statute — not authorize a tke rata compensation to be 


iost-Office Department, said com y shall bave 
Th 1005 of 


tho tment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for 
other pu Act of March 1, 1831, 21 Stats.. 

5 cars or parts of cars for the railway mail service shall be of 
such style, le and character, and furnished in such manner as sl 


req 
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maini heated, and ted b ra AT eee Se TREVOR AP 
panies.— of March 3, 2 20 Stats., 358. 


MAILS TO BE WEIGHED BY AGENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


hed 
of the Post-Office Department, and have the weights s 
him by said employees under such instru as he may consider just to 
the Post-Office Department and the railroad companies.—Act of March 3, 1875. 


REDUCTION OF 10 PER CENT. 


„% © Provided, That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to readjust the compensation to be fromand after 
the Ist day of July, 1876, for tion of mails on ond routes by re- 
— the compensation of all railroad 8 for the transportation of 
mails 10 per cent per annum from the rates fixed and allowed by the first sec- 
tion of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ing June 90, 1874, and for other 

purposes,” approved March 3, 1873, for the transportation of on the basis 
~. of the average weight. * * Act of July 12, 1576, section I. 

ADDITIONAL REDUCTION OF 56 PER CENT. 


Office Department for the fiscal year June 30, 1877, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 12, 1876.—Act of June 17, 1878. 
ALLOWANCE ON LAND-GRANT ROADS. 


4001. All railway companies to which the United States have furnished 

aid, by grant of lands, right of way, or other wise, shall carry the mail atsuch 
rices as Congress may by law provide; and until such price is fixed by law, 
-General may fix the rate of compensation. Act of March 3, 


whose railroad was constructed in whole or in 


Congress should by law direct, 
compensation authorized by this act.— 


PENALTY FOR REFUSAL TO CARRY MAILS ON FASTEST TRAINS. 
* * And if any railroad shall fail or refuse to transport the 
iret by the Post- Department, upon the fastest train 
road, said pany shall have its pay reduced 50 per 
cent of the amount provided by law.—Act of March 3, 1885. 

This report expresses the opinion that the main cause of the 
deficiency in the revenues of the Post-Office tment is the 
cost of transportation allowed and paid to railroad companies on 
inland mails. 

It speaks throughout of contracts,“ and says the companies 
very properly secure the best terms they can from the Govern- 
ment to perform this service, and calls attention to“ the excessive 
pay for the trans ation of mails, not with the view of striking 
out this item of the appropriation bill, for that could not be prop- 
erly done at this time under contract relations between the car- 
riers and the Government.” 

The minority report is al er in error in stating that con- 
tract relations exist between t carriers and the Government. 
This is not the fact. There are no time contract relations between 
the railroads and the Government guaranteeing future payments. 
There are not only no time contract relations, but Congress deter- 
mines the rates to be paid in accordance with the laws above cited. 

It seems strange that the minority committee, overlooking this 
vital fact, speak throughout their report of „contract relations” 
with railroads, and of the companies securing ‘‘the best terms 
they can from the Government.” 

‘The report says it costs 8 cents per 
This 8 cents a 
since been e 

Professor Adams has ascertained that the average cost of carry- 
ing a ton of mail 1 mile is 12} cents. Others have reached su 
stantially the same result. This includes pay for postal cars. 
Therefore 1 pound is carried 2,000 miles for 124 cents and 8 cents 
would carry it 1,280 miles. 

The report says, incorrectly, that the average haul is 813 miles, 
which would make the cost a little over 5 cents per pound. But 
this is not the full extent of this 8 cents a pound inaccuracy. 

The recent weighing of all mail matter, made by the Post-Office 
Department and published under date of February 21, 1900, en- 
ables any one of intelligence to demonstrate beyond any doubt or 

uestion that the average haulof mail does not very much exceed 
miles. Therefore, with the rate per ton per mile fixed at 12 
cents, the amount paid to the railroads for carrying the mail is 
about 11 cents per pound the average distance and not 8 cents. 
Hence the minority report is not only in error, but grossly wrong 
and misleading on this point in giving its sanction to the idea that 
an average of 8 cents per pound is paid to railroads for carrying 
the mails. 

Then the report states that express companies pay the railroad 
companies 40 per cent of their earnings. Others, and among 
Lee Professor Adams, place the figure at 50 per 
earnings. è 

Without going into details, this vital fact in connection with 


) und to carry the mails, 
und proposition, by whomsoever made, has long 


cent of their 


express traffic must be kept in mind, viz: That the portion of the 


express business carried under conditions even approximately sim- 
ilar to conditions controlling in mail transportation, is that part 
covered by packages of 4 pounds and less in weight, as that is the 
limit of weight of mailable matter. Taking this class of traffic, it 
will be found that railroads receive very much more per ton per 
mile for the express than for the mail. 

I call attention to the blind and misleading form in which other 
statements are presented in the minority . For instance: 
“Fixed rate for haul of 200 pounds of mail, average distance a 
mile (365 days), $94.77.” The impression upon reading this would 
be that for 200 pounds of mail daily over 1 mile of road the pay 
would be 894.77. In fact, the pay for 200 pounds daily in not 
less than 730 shipments per year, or 730 miles of transportation, 
would be $42.75 per mile of road per annum. 

In the greater number of these cases the shipments would be 
1,460 times a year and over per mile. With the 309,000 pounds 

day illustration (and there is but one route, New York to 
hiladelphia, that carries that amount), the pay for weight would 
be $3,323.34 per mile per annum, and this mail would be carried 
in 29,940 shipments per annum, or 80 per day. This is altogether 
a different question from a mere transportation of tonnage. 

The minority report gives what purports to be the annual 
revenue of a passenger car and the annual revenues of a mail car, 
but no intimation is given as to work performed—that is, the 
mileage run per annum—in each case, and without such informa- 
tion anyone can see that no comparison is possible. 

The annual revenue from any car used for any purpose depends 
upon the number of miles the carisrun. Nocomparison of any 
value whatever can be made withont such data, and hence the 
minority report concerning car earnings, in plain words, means 
nothing, absolutely nothing. 

Professor Adams has testified that the cost to the Government 
per ton for mail transportation has been reduced since 1879 39 

r cent, while passenger rates have been decreased 21.4 per cent. 

t will thus be seen that there is a principle at work, an evolution 
of the law, reducing the cost of transporting the mails, and it 
must be clear to anyone that with this decrease continuing, so 
far as railroad ation is concerned. a profit on busi- 
ness will soon be reached. The last report of the Postmaster- 
General shows that this result is near. 

Tt is not necessary to go further into the details in connection 
with the errors of this minority report, but prominent among its 
mistakes I note especially: 

A. The statement that 8 cents per pound is paid for carrying 


mails, 

B. That the express companies carry the mails from Eastern 
cities to Chicago for 1 cent a pound. 

C. Table bottom page 2. It defies the initiated to understand it. 

D. Table bottom page 2. First footnote incorrect. 

E. Table bottom page 2. Second footnote incorrect. 

F. Details in the tables on pages 2 and 3 entirely unreliable. 

G. The citation, page 4, as to cost and use of postal cars. 

H. The assumption that the service is rendered under time con- 
tract relations between the Government and the carriers. 


OUR SERVICE COMPARED WITH ENGLAND'S," 

Mr. Chairman, there is beyond question much misunderstand- 
ing in the public mind in to relative economy in the con- 
duct of our postal establishment as compared with the postal 
establishment of other nations. 

It is true that the United States is far ahead of any other nation 
in the volume of its business, as shown by its expenditure of $101,- 
000,000 and its receipts of $95,000,000 for 1899. The only nation 
approximating the United States in postal affairs is Great Britain. 
The United States covers a great area—3,500,000 square miles 
and the distances the mails are to be carried for 70,000,000 people 
are within the following limits: . 


Vanceboro, Me., and Seattle, Wang . D, 90 
Vanceboro, Me., and Key West, Fla 138 
Key West, Fia., and San Å — 3,137 
San and Seattle, Wash... 567 
Boston, and San Fran of Re 3,407 
Washington, D. C., and San Francisco, Cal - 3,211 
Savannah, Ga. and Los Angeles, Cal . . 2,661 


These immense distances, with the great intermediate centers 
of population of Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Chicago, and St. Louis indicate 
most forcibly the great length of haul necessary to the interchange 
of mails in this country. It is to be noted that the mails do not 
follow straight lines. A letter posted at Key West, Fla., for Port 
Townsend, Wash., crosses the country diagonally and travels 
about 3,987 miles. This subject of the great length of haul must 
be kept constantly in mind asa natural, reasonable, and controllin 
factor in the cost of transporting the mail in order to a correct an 
intelligent understanding of the conditions under which our postal 
system must be operated. Then, too, 8,460 postal clerks are re- 
quired to make this great distribution in transit. 
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Turn now to Great Britain. The United Kingdom—England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales—comprises an area of about 121,000 
square miles. The gron teet distance that can be m from 
Lands End, England, to Dunnet, Scotland, is less than 700 miles. 
But the point of greatest significancein acomparison between the 
postal systems of the United States and Great Britain is this: The 
postmaster-general of Great Britain in his annual reports has re- 

tedly stated that 85 per cent of the mail matter of the Kingdom 
is delivered in land and Wales, and 30 per cent of that in the 
London district. ow, the area of England and Walesis but 58,000 
square miles (population about 26,000,000). 

The longest haul out of London within this district (London to 
Carlisle) is not over 300 miles, 140 miles less than the distance 
from New York to Pittsburg. Bear in mind that the combined 
area of the States of Massachusetts and New York is 57,485 square 
miles (population about 8,000,000), and that notwithstanding the 
population of England and Wales is more than three times that 
of Massachusetts and New York, yet these two States yield a net 
postal revenue of over five and one-half million dollars, or a net 
revenue of 70 cents per capita. 

At the same ratio England and Wales should show a 8 of 
$18,200,000; but Great Britain shows no such profit. 85 
cent of the postal business of the United States were 3 in 
Massachusetts and New York, the net revenue on the ratio fur- 
nished by the existing business in these two States would be 
about $22,000,000 per annum. Thus, when conditions as to length 
of haul and density of population are taken into account and no 
reasonable or valuable conclusion is possible without doing so 
it appears beyond cavil or question that the postal system of 
Great Britain is not superior to that of the United States from any 
point of view. 

DEFICIENCY IN POSTAL REVENUE. 

What I have just stated explains in part why the mail service 
in this country shows a deficiency, and why it is reasonable that 
it should do so. But aside from rates of postage charged and cost 
of transportation, there is another strong factor that constitutes 
a most serious obstacle to the economical conduct of the postal 
business, and that is the fact that a proportion equal to one-fifth 
of the paid mail matter handled 3 no postage whatever to 
the Government. This is made clear by the recent weighing of 
all mails mailed in the United States, the results of which were 
published by the Post-Office Department February 21, 1900: 

Paid —— Senin’ mailed per annum: 


PAP MURR E oe a Ss ceases 28 pounds. 94, 888, 341 
bee . do.... 394,417,505 
Third and fourth class. do.... 145,874,518 
Total paid matter. 50, 
Total revenue June 30, 1899 384.00 
Revenue per pound 14. 
Free matter: 
. bona . hansrauseeeden 82, 750, 550 
Serum necaas cenenoenspewonnness 96, 182. 692 
ff ⅛˙ w END NN do..-. 128, 888, 242 
If at bade 5 rate for paid matter were collected for 
free matter, the result would be per annum $19, 260, 311. 68 
The deficit June 20, 1899, Was .. 6,610, 776.75 
Therefore, if 


were collected on this free matter, the re- 
sult would be, instead of a deficiency, a surplus of 12, 649, 831. 93 

The weight of the 1 pre is not included in these figures. 

It will thus be seen that the total amount of paid matter mailed 
per annum was 635,180,364 pounds, on which a total revenue of 
$95,021,884 was collected. is shows a revenue per pound of 
14.944 cents, The total amount of free matter carried was 
128,883,242 pounds, If this free matter had been subject to the 
same average rate of postage, there would have been collected 
from it the sum of 819, 260,311.68. 

I am able, therefore, to make good the statement made to the 
House April 26, when I said I would be able to prove that the 
deficiencies in the postal service are due to an entirely different 
cause from that claimed by those who oppose this measure. 

The deficiency reported for June 30, 1899, was $6,610,776.75. 

If the average rate of postage had been collected on this free 
matter, instead of a deficiency there would have resulted a sur- 
plus of $12,649,534,93. 

ALLEGED FRAUDS IN WEIGHING. 

The public pro recently contained startling headlines of great 

frauds in weighing the mail. 


The interest of a member of the 
Post-Office Committee was aroused, and he addressed a letter to 
the Post-Office Department for information, and the answer is so 
instructive that, with his permission, I will give the correspond- 
ence: 
Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
» BECOND ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
RAILWAY AbJUSTMENT DIVISION, - 
Washington, April 21, 1900. 
Sin: I haye the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of even 
date, which I will quote, as you desire specific replies: 
Hon. W. S. SHALLENBERGER, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General, Washington, D. O. : 
Sin: It was some time since stated in the public press that there is on file 
in your office an affidavit of B. C. Fechtig to the effect that when he was em- 


poges as station nt on the Colorado Midland Railway he was directed to 
did fraudulen ‘Aare in “ padding the mail on the said road. 

I will thank you, if you have it on your files, for information concerning 
this matter, as follows: 

First. The date of the affidavit. 

Second. The name of the station at which B, C. Fechtig was employed at 
the time he says he commi the fraud. 

Third. What was the date of the weighing in guesson 

Fourth. What was the number and termite of the Colorado Midland mail 
route on which the station at which Fechtig was employed was situated? 

Fifth. What was the ave weight of mails per day and pay per mile on 
that route prior to the weighing in which fraud is alleged, tho same data for 
weighing when Fechtig was station agent, and the same data for weighings 
and adjustment since? 

Sixth. Was it possible for Fechtig to have been concerned in padding the 
mails passing over the Colorado Mi d Railway, the weight of which would 
not have been shown on the route on which he was located? 

An early reply will o 

Very respectfully, 


SMITH McPHERSON. 

In Pegs OE have the honor to state—_ 

1. An affidavit ed by B. C. Fechtig was filed in this office in November 
last. It appears to have been sworn to on the 2d day of November, 1899, but 
the date at the head of the affidavit is October 31, 1599. 

2. The name of the station at which Mr. Fechtig states he was employed is 
Newcastle, Colo. 

3. The date on which the weighing in question commenced was April 16, 


1, 1804, 113 
pounds, and for the term commencing July 1, 1898, 141 pounds, The r 
annum for the term prior to 1894 van 085 4 ten 

g July 1, 1898, $42.75. 
6. As compensation for railroad m.: Based on the average 8 
weight, no weight not shown in the Sones above given, could have aff 

h er the rules and instructions of the De- 
i been impossible for 


unless there was dereliction of duty on the part of some 
The weig) n sent was 2 sacks of pounds each, 
oh pomada; this, it is claimed, was sent during the thirty-day weighing pe- 
riod. The average per day, as affecting the whole we en 
8} pounds. The Department allows, under the law, 
for an average daily weight of not exceeding 200 pounds carri 
whole length of the route; hence it will be noted that even though the two 
sacks mentioned were during this weighing, they would not be enough, 
added to the 113 pounds daily average on the route, to bring it up to an amount 
which would have entitled the company to any additional compensation. 
Very respectfully, 
W. S. SHALLENBERGER, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 


ives. 

This correspondence shows that, so far as the Government’s 
interests are involved, the alleged fraud, if actually perpetrated, 
had no effect whatever. 


Hon. SMITH MCPHERSON, 
House of 


Trade of Porto Rico. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1900. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 845) temporarily to 
provide revenues for the relief of the island of Porto Rico. and for other pur- 
poses, and the Senate amendments thereto— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WATSON] 
who has just taken his seat concluded his ch in support of the 
pending bill by asking us upon this side of the Chamber, with some 
attempt at dramatic effect, what we pro} to do for Puerto Rico. 

Speaking only for myself, but, as I believe, voicing the senti- 
ment of every Democrat upon this floor, I answer the gentleman 
by saying that first of all I would prevent, had I the power to do 
so, the consummation of the cruel wrong which the advocates of 
this measure of oppression would perpetrate upon a helpless and 
morenang peonio, to whom instead we promised the blessings of 
liberty anı ppiness. ef 

I would not withhold from them, as this bill is designed to do, 
the guaranties of the American Constitution and the protection of 
the American I would give to thema Territorial form of 
government. such as is enjoyed by every other American Terri- 
tory, a system of local self-government certainly no less free and 
liberal than that which it is proposed shall be given to the people 
of the Hawaiian Islands in the measure which but recently passed 
this House. I would treat them as citizens of the United States 
and not as conquered subjects, possessing no rights which the 
President and the Con of the United States are bound to re- 
spect. I would leave in their hands the power to protect them- 
selves against the rapacious greed of those in whose interest, as I 
firmly believe, this measure of cruelty and perfidy has been cun- 

ly and devilishly’ devised. a power of which this bill abso- 
— dues unqualifiedly robs them, [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 
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Mr. Speaker, that the Republican leadersin this Houseshouldhave 
selected this day, the anniversary of that upon which the ratifica- 
tionsof the treaty of peace were exchanged—a treaty by the termsof 
which the island of Puerto Rico became a part of the territory of the 
United States—to enact this measure of injustice and bad faith 
must be incomprehensible even to themselves. To me it appears 
the yery irony of relentless fate, the refinement of a studied and 
shameless cruelty, that such an anniversary should have been 
chosen to mark the departure of the American Congress from those 
principles of 8 and justice which lie at the very foundation 
of our Republic. It was to be assumed, Mr, Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana would have devoted at least a part of his ad- 
dress to an exposition of the governmental features of this bill. 
That he has not done so is to my mind a confession that they are 
indefensible and that the least said about them the better. 

During the discussion of the despotic rule under which this bill 
is being considered, a rule which limits all debate to three and e 
half hours, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] de- 
fended the action of the Committee on Rules, of which he is a 
distinguished member, upon the ground that the measure had 
been t Orong My discussed heretofore, and that there was there- 
fore no good purpose to be served by permitting any extended 
debate now. How the gentleman could reconcile that statement 
with the notorious facts in the case I can not understand, The 
bill covers 28 pages, 22 of which relate to and parpori to bea 
complete system of civil government for Puerto Rico. Not one 
line of the civil- government feature of this bill has ever been dis- 
cussed or eyen read in this House, : 

Indeed, I venture the statement that not one in ten of its mem- 
bers have either read or in any other way acquired a knowledge 
of even the more importan, of the many governmental features of 
this measure. A bill providing a complete system of government 
for a million of people, containing features unknown to any Ter- 
ritorial form of government on earth, and for which the history 
of the world is to be searched in vain for a precedent, is to be 
rushed through this House under whip and spur, with no reason- 
able opportunity afforded for either an examination or a discussion 
of its provisions, 

In the limited time at my command I can not be expected to 
attempt an analysis of the measure. Many of its features are so 
outrageous, so iniquitous, so undemocratic, and so un-American 
that when they become known and understood they can not but 
offend the moral sense and shock the conscience of the American 
people—a people who abhor injustice, despise hypocrisy, and con- 
temn dishonesty. 

The first amendment proposed by the Senate changes the name 
of the island to that of Porto Rico. For more than four centuries 
this island, the pearl of the Antilles,“ has been called “Puerto 
Rico,” and to that name its inhabitants are deeply and profoundly 
attached. Against this change they have earnestly protested, 
and yet, to the many other wrongs which they will be calied upon 
to endure, should the bill pass this House, is to be added the hu- 
miliation of being deprived of their country’s name—a name which 
they revere and love and which, in their estimation, is nothing 
less than sacred. Nor with them is it purely a question of senti- 
ment. Puerto Rico is their historical name; their records, both 
church and state, bear that name. 

Every deed and other muniment of title contains the name of 
Puerto Rico—a name that is now to be blotted out because, for- 
sooth, some Republican politician, ig norant of its derivation and 
meaning, and insensible to the wishes and the feelings of those 
who are attached to it, has abitrarily and wickedly determined 
that it shall beso. President McKinley, after advising with the 
Board on Geographic Names, provided, by Executive order, that 
the name should be spelled Puerto Rico. Among the reasons for 
retaining the present name advanced by the Hon. Henry Gannett, 
president of the board, lam permitted to quote the following, 
taken from a letter recently addressed to the chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. Mr. Gannett says: 

Puerto Rico consists of two good Spanish wo! ‘in, 
353 ( 

„an 
this day. “ot is thelr shane a 8 which they hove the panos right’ to x oe 
other le will adopt and use as we haye to expect that others will t 
Spanie araka people ery whare, Borio Meo e fot 1 
word porto“ finding no place in the Spanish language or dictionaries. 2 

Ina communication, also addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, the representatives of Puerto Rico, lately 
in this city, urged in pathetic terms that no change should be 
made in the spelling of the name of their island home. They say 
that there does not even exist the pretext of changing the name 
to Americanize it, since porto is not an English but a Portuguese 


word. 
Mr. Speaker, I submit that if the policies of imperialism and 
the demands of sordid greed, as set forth in this bill, are not to be 
= resisted, we may at least leave to the people of Puerto Rico such 
consolation as they may find in the continued use of a name en- 


deared to them by the history and traditions of more than four 
hun years. 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to the discussion of some of the more 
practical provisions of this measure. In every essential particular 
the government which you are about to provide for Puerto Ricois 
adespotism. The President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, appoints the governor. In like manner there is to 
be appointed a secretary, an attorney-general, a treasurer, an au- 
ditor, acommissioner of theinterior, and acommissioner of educa- 
tion, who, together with five other persons, also to be appointed 
by the President, are to constitute an executive council, at least 
fiye of whom shall be native inhabitants of the island. The local 
legislative powers are vested in a legislative assembly, of which 
the executive council is to constitute the upper house. 

The house of delegates is to consist of 35 members, to be elected 
biennially by the eee voters. Only such persons shall be al- 
lowed to vote for delegates as have been residents of the island for 
one year and who ess the other educational or property quali- 
fications prescribed by the military laws in force on the ist day of 
March of this year, which qualifications shall be subject, mark 
you, to such modifications and additional qualifications and such 
regulations and restrictions as to registration as may be prescribed 
by the executive council. In other words, the executive council, 
appointed by the President, may prescribe such additional quali- 
fications for the elective franchise as may limit the exercise of the 
right of suffrage to a mere handful of the inhabitants of Puerto 
Rico, if, perchance, it shall so desire. This places it within the 
power of six, or a bare majority, of the members of the executive 
council, every one of whom is appointed by the President and 
may not even be residents of the island, to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of the voters, and thus dominate the election of the lower 
house of the legislative assembly, virtually making the executive 
council the lawmaking power of Puerto Rico. 

And this, Mr, Speaker, is the free, local self-government which 
was solemnly promised the inhabitants of Puerto Rico! Was ever 
before such a travesty upon justice enacted by the American Con- 
gress? As a scheme for the despotic government of a subject 
colony it can not be improved upon. As a means to reward polit- 
ical favorites and to provide for broken-down Republican politi- 
cians there is nothing like unto it, either in the heavens above 
or the earth beneath. 

The salaries, with one exception, are all to be paid by the poor 
Puerto Ricans, The governor is to receive $8,000 and perquisites; 
the secretary, $4,000; the attorney-general, $4,000; the treasurer, 
85.000; the auditor, $4,000; the commissioner of education, $3,000; 
a chief justice of the supreme court, $5,000, and each of the four 
associate justices, $4,500; a marshal, $3,000; a United States dis- 
trict judge, $5,000; a United States district attorney, $4,000, and a 
United States district marshal, $3,500. 

The President is also permitted, of course with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint three commissioners, two of whom 
may be nonresidents, at a salary of $5,000 each per annum, to 
revise the laws of Puerto Rico, All of these high and mighty offi- 
cials are allowed “all necessary clerks and other assistants,” the 
salaries of which are also to be paid out of the insular treasury. 
These salaries are far in excess of those paid in my own and many 
other of the Commonwealths of this Union, and in the aggregate 
constitute a sum sufficiently large to be a heavy burden upon the 
impoverished people of Pureto Rico. x 

nlike every other Territory, including that of Hawaii, the 
Puerto Ricans are to have no Delegate to Congress, ead, the 
will be permitted to send a commissioner to Washington to loo 
after departmental work, who is to be paid by the United States 
$5,000 per annum, What his duties are to be the bill does not 
disclose. He is not even given the privilege of warming his heels 
in the cloakrooms of Congress, Wali, with one-tenth of the 
population of this island, is to send a Delegate to Congress, who, 
tike all other Territorial Delegates, will have no vote, but will at 
least have the right to speak upon the floor of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding Puerto Rico is to be treated as if 
it were nota part of the United States, and its inhabitants are 
hereafter to be known as e of Porto Rico,“ this bill pro- 
vides that all officials authorized by this act shall, before enter- 
ing upon the duties of their respective offices, take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States and the Jaws of 
Porto Rico.“ The people of Puerto Rico are either citizens of the 
United States or they are aliens. This bill denies to them the 
right of citizenship, excludes them from the enjoyment of the 
protection of the Constitution of the United States, and yet re- 
quires their numerous and high-salaried officials to take an oath 
to support that Constitution! 

The Constitution is the supreme.law of the United States; in- 
operative, you Republicans tell us, in Puerto Rico, because Puerto 
Ricois not a part of the United States, and yet the officials of this 
island are required by this bill to be sworn to support it. They 
are to administer the laws of Puerto Rico and those of the United 
States not locally inapplicable exclusive of the Constitution, and 
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yet they must swear to support that Constitution. This measure 
is to constitute the organic law of Puerto Rico. The Constitution 
of the United States is by express intendment not to be operative 
there, and yet the officials in Puerto Rico are to swear to support 
it. Denied, as the Puerto Ricans are, the rights, privileges, and 
immunities guaranteed by the Constitution, re its protection 
and its blessings, unable to obey its provisions and requirements 
because not a part of their organic law, they are yet required to 
swear to support it and every line of it. Was there ever such an 
impossible legislative requirement, such an anomalous mon- 
preted as this upon the statute books of any country beneath the 
ies? 

There is just one other feature of this bill to which I desire to 
direct the attention of the House. tic as are its provisions 
throughout, flagrant as it is with injustice to a prostrate and help- 
less people, and bristling as it does with inconsistencies, if I were 
asked to name the feature most glaringly obnoxious and most 
repugnant to my own sense of justice, I would unhesitatingly say 
it was that which puts into the hands of a carpetbag executive 
council, with only the approval of a carpetbag governor, the 
power to grant and dispose of every franchise, right, privilege, 
and concession of a public or quasi-public nature in the island. 

Mr. Speaker, I venture to Hm that no such dangerous and 
absolute power as this was ever before lodged in an irresponsible 
carpetbag government. [f this bill becomes a law, this single 
provision is capable of being made to work the complete and well- 
nigh actual enslavement of practically every man, woman, and 
childin PuertoRico. If sucharbitrary and limitless power over 
the franchises of this island is given to an executive council, the 
majority of whose membership may not be, and will not be, resi- 
dents of the island, sixty days will not elapse after the organiza- 
tion of the e. here proposed before corporate wealth 
will practically ownit. To-day there are no corporations in Puerto 
Rico, It will pore long after this ey ee a law Sg 
organized capi own eve of any value in sight, in- 
cluding the very soil. For eee the representatives of great 
rail telegraph, and other corporations have been besieging 
8 to grant them the most valuable concessions in this 
islan 

I have reason ta believe that syndicates are now being organ- 
ized to buy up practically all the rich sugar, coffee, and tobacco 
lands. A large part of these lands are heavily mor and 
greatly depreciated in value. In truth, they were laid waste by 
the hurricane of 1898, and their nominal owners will be eer 
of the greedy speculators who are behind this obnoxious b 
say behind this bill, because no sane man believes that such a 
provision as this crept into it by accident. It isthe handiwork of 
acrafty and desperately mind. It was conceived in greed 
and. if suffered to remain in the bill, will be mercilessly executed. 
In the Hawaiian act it is expressly provided that— 


The legislature shall not grant to any corporation, association, or individ- 
ual peda special or exclusive petvilege, tmenanity, or franchise without the 
approval of Congress. 


The legislature of Hawaii is not even permitted to grant private 
charters; and no c ration, domestic or foreign, can acquire or 
hold real estate in Hawaii in excess of 1,000 acres. Under the 
provisions of this bill the sugar trust may acquire every acre of 
sugar land and the American Tobacco Company every acre of 
tobacco land in the island of Puerto Rico, and force its inhabitants, 
under pain of starvation, to cultivate them at a daily wage of 10 
cents. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said that there are noserpents or other ys joo 
in Puerto Rico; butif this bill is passed in its present shape. it will 
not be many days before human vipers, more dangerous than the 
crawling snake, will infest its borders. 

It can not be doubted but that the franchise clause in this bill 
was drafted to 8 just what I have endeavored to demon- 
strate would inevitably follow its pasiga actically all the 
valuable lands of Hawaii have for years been owned by corpora- 
tions—notsowith Puerto Rico. And yet the Hawaiian Territorial 
act safe-guards its franchises, and protects its people, as far as 
they can now be protected, from ths curse of land monoply. Is 
it because there is little leftin Hawaii upon which corporate greed 
can feed and fatten that this Republican Con has treated it 
so much more justly than it proposes to treat Puerto Rico? Per- 
haps, after all, this legislation is incited only by a desire to make 
the civil-government act of Puerto Rico serve as a precedent for 
that which is to follow for the Philippines. Although there are 
many valuable concessions to be di: of in Puerto Rico, they 


are as nothing compared to those which exist in the Philippines. 
The syndicates, trusts, and monopolies are well aware of this, and 
it is this knowledge, born of cupidity, which has fastened upon 
the Republican party the deadly policy of imperialism, I know 
of no other way to account for the discrimination of the Repub- 
lican party in its legislation for Hawaii. 

no question of race prejudice involved, for 


There surely can 


only one-fifth of the inhabitants of Hawaii are white, while seven- 
tenths of those of Puerto Rico belong to the Caucasian race. 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one thing further I desire to say. 
You Republicans deny that the Constitution follows the flag. 
Your slogan is that trade follows the flag.” To this extent only 


have our recent experiences proven that to be true: The facts of 
history, recent history, at least, prove that the products of our 

tilleries and breweries follow the American flag wherever it 
goes. During the fiscal year of 1897 the entire exports of Ameri- 
can distilled and malt liquors to Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Phil- 
1 amounted to $31,076, whilst during the last calendar year 
the sum total was $1,446,979. If we have not carried to our new 
8 the protection of the Constitution and the blessings of 
berty, we have surely carried to them the curse of the saloon. 
However I may differ-from my Republican friends as to the 
Constitution talowing the flag, there is no room to doubt that 
whisky is following Old Glory,” and is following it with alarm- 
ing rapidity and in alarming quantities. Not only is it following 
the as, Sh it is Sig deadly work wherever the American 
soldier planted it, hen the American Army entered Manila, 
there were not more than one or two saloons in that city, and we 
have the testimony of no less a person than Prof. Jacob G. Schur- 
man, president of the first Philippine Commission, to the effect that 
he had never seen a Filipino drunkard.” Now there are said to 
be about 500 liquor saloons in the city, and drunkenness is almost 
universal. This same distinguished American is authority for 
the statement that ‘‘the spectacle of Americans drunk awakens 
disgust in the Filipinos.” On another occasion Professor Schur- 
man, in a public a , quoted a native assaying: 

You have brought us the blessings of civilization. and you have lined our 
most beautiful street in Manila, Escolta, with 500 saloons. 

Thus far the cost in money of subduing the Filipinos, in addi- 
tion to the $20,000,000 paa to Spain for what she did not possess 
and could not deliver, been at least a hundred million, and 
some 6,000 American soldiers have yielded up their lives in this 
useless and wicked warfare. Hundreds of others, driven to mad- 
ness by the drink which followed the to Manila, fill asylums 
for the insane. The secular as well as the 8 ress of the 
country is vainly endeavoring to arouse a Republi dministra- 
tion to a reali sense of the enormity of the crime which it 
has so long permitted and still its to exist in the Philip- 
pines, And this is the Christianity which we are told it is our 
mission to carry to the Filipino! Does any man question the ac- 

of these statements? Haye I in any way overdrawn the 
picture? Let me read you only two extracts from the testimony 
of the many who ate apokon and written upon this subject— 
testimony that no one will dare to question. 

Bishop Thoburn, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, said, after 
a visit to the Philippines: 

Every alternate place of business seems to be a liquor shop of some kind, 
and the soldier has temptation before his eyes whichever way he may turn. 
+ è * Drunken soldiers meet me everywhere, and it is nful in ex- 
treme ristian homes and 
that they have been thrust into the very jaws of temptation, from which 
only a strong man can bs expected to escape. > 

And Army Secretary Peyton, sent to the Philippines by Bishop 
Doane, chairman of the Board of Domestic and Foreign Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, said, after a stay of six months: 

At the present time there is no chance for Protestant effort. It is practi- 
cally useless to undertake to do anything there until the United States troops 

has inand around Manila at this mo- 
6 000 drunkards, rakes, and — 
(but they are not worth mentioning). 


88 it may be an ungracious thing to ch 
am aware ma an ous 
and blers. 


colder ones. They have fallen, and that lower than anything Lever 
ined. Just before I came away Manila I had a talk with Señor 
Pubietti. He is almost the only Protestant native there. He was educated 
in Europe and isa most devout and intelligent man. He said tome: So long 
as this army is here and it remains such an army as it is, there is not the 
show of a chance for Protestant effort.“ And I think Señor Publetti is 
Mr, Speaker, I have endeavored to show what the imperialistic 
and commercial policy of the Republican peer. has cost in money, 
in blood, in ruined lives, and in shame, Task, Is the game worth 
the candle? Every day we are receiving letters from enlisted sol- 
diers in the Philippines ertreating us to procure discharges for 
them in order that they may return to theirhomes, Would it 
not be better to bring them all back to their homes, and put astop 
to this miserable business? The distillers and the brewers, the 
whi trust and the beer trust, may find that they do not repre- 
sent all the honor of this American Republic. Neither are they 
the exponents of all the patriotism. And that love of liberty 
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which exists in the great American heart, that hatred of vice 
which, I believe, still dominates this Christian nation, will some 
day IL pray God it may be in the near future—answer the ques- 
tion put by President McKinley as to who will pull down the flag | su 
in the Philippine Islands. [Loud applause on the Democratic 


side. 
Telan print as an appendix to my remarks a letter which I re- 
Rave received from a constituent who takes a great interest in 
public questions. It will befound to be a most scholarly and 
thought article, that will richly repay perusal. Its author, Mr. 
William Baird, of Essex County, Va., is a profound student of 
political history, and his opinions, the t of exhaustive re- 
search and mature thought, are entitled to more than ordinary 
weight. Mr. Baird treats of the general subject of constitutional 
government and of imperialism from the standpoint of a Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat. fused applause on the Democratic side.] 
APPENDIX. 
OccuPACIA, VA., March 22, 1900. 
My DEAR Mr. Jones: Your letter and have both been received. I 


read both letter and speech with much interest and pleasure, and am fully 
in sympathy with yom theconstitutional erar "he judicial decisions 


you cited in ‘our contention were no to me, and I was 
very glad to have my view thus strengthened and reenforced. The Puerto 
Rican tariff measure, bad in itself, is FTC 
ing wedge 3 to further assum ree hoe on the part of the 
Government. The truth is the Repub party and the Constitution can 
not flourish ther. 


—gove: 
— 8 1 5 ss and thus, b 
absorption ening and sa © reserved r 
tenance of which the free — ee found ie 
solutely depends. The powersthus Wee are, then, 
employed for the benefit of favored in which, in their tt turn, 2 5 cam- 
paign Contribution, an aoe indeed, by every ry means, dir direct and indirect, which 
wealth, practically unlimited, can wield, power Tr so favoring them, 
trusting for their re to fresh y the Government 
to * Cae in like manner As their 
d so wealth fattens upon the gifts of 

ARO of wealth, while every revolution of 
oe ‘the 8 im If u 
will be the 


and power increases by 
wheat marksanother advance 
ot checked in some way, the tof this 

8 of what was intended to bea Federal re- 
efined strictly wers into a 


A rie accustomed to free institutions will, if they are wise 
E the forms while in the very act of 3 the 


rty. 
emit is thus that the most certainly 1 the acquiescence 
and eyen aid of the deluded eee ys arrive att end. It is here emphatic 
the first step that costs, and it should be watched and guarded 

ce which our fathers have taught 282 the rice of 
Ones concede that the Government enters the new acquisitions 
pe constitutional restraints and what is there to control or check 
it not establish a church, erect an r of nobility, fetter the 

nd with bastiles, and the bastiles with prisoners, and “do all 
hings” which czars and sultans, themselves being judges, 
“may of right do?” 


Even supposing that the power thus arbitraril eee should be, in the 
first 8 an 55 te empio scares, arat woni 
this ava 5 and 8 that 
reason be of all kin ds the n 8 dangerous. It 5 ts that that watchful jeak. 

of freedom is ea to aiy and that na- 
manacled. 


ees a 
that he wou nor 855 he have 
bocn 


nities can strate retain and develop the powers of 5 
5 the tasks w 
dish 


and likely to remain so ican 
those of the Philippine Islands? Tne is 5 now for 
decision. It covers the whole ground and . as presenting 
the issue in its broadest for, if itis wise to Sake the permanent 
government of these islands, no good reason can be assigned why con- 
quests and acquisitions should not be made over every race and in every 
quarter of the globe. 

To enter upon a career like this involves a tremendous, a fearful responsi- 
bility, for in spite of the efforts so persistently put forth to find or make prec- 
edents for it in the past, it is in are i utter! . in onean 
history, a new and strange departure in Am Unp 
the task may well appear, its se e would do better eve even to es, to “ae. 
fend it upon_its own merits er than continue the 
attempt shelter themselyes behind the great names of ot carly — 
above all, to evoke the pahor of Jefferson in behalf of a poll cy ge 
a Jefferson's whole life and teachings were one long and vehemen 


obs ons 


tion of A PEN ENR the 


devoted almost fanatical advocate 
rights and struggling atic ‘will they 


of 
ties throughout the world. Nor they 


find it in the searcel: ted document emanating from the other of 
est vik ra gross poten fry of cee thought which divided the country in its 
history. The Farewell Address, taken as embody- 


which may 3 
measure, Hamilton's views as well as Washington's, condemns 
such 5 not less emphatically and more directly than the tion 


. 

ducive, if not absolutely indispensable, to the natural growt 
development of the country, either virtually unsettled, or — — jee a race 
ae toand 3 assimilable our own, and the forcible seizure and sub- 

gation of 8 separated by thousands of miles from the nearest fron- 
tier of the United States and inhabited by an alien, hostile, and unassimilable 
ore ips There is here a 2 not of 3 but ot conquest and all 
that conquest im on t is perfectly apa no doubt, to conquer the 
Filipinos and to them permanently ection; but 25 it either just or 
expedient to do so? Is it “benevolent assimilation” or criminal aggres 
sion?” ongui to be able to distinguish eee th = two, for it is only in 
official, not in ordinary English that these have lately become convertible 


At any rate, be it called ipso NS may, to pursue such a policy efecti: 
ericans must break with thei. historic poy po wha eves a ef 


t the islands and then t to hold down ah ht 


sistance in every shape 

. FF... aera Sea 
uired and thus held possi N say pro e, attack—for 

—— upon this ee oar win at pind Leb e the United States 

in e com tics—will necessitate the indefinite 


maintenance of a large 5 5 
a 8 arm; 
3 is next in Gover, locening lange 


Nor will a single army suffice. In addition to that stationed in the Philip- 
pines there must always be maintained a large force at home ready to relieve 
or reenforce the ak of occu 8 Meanwhile officers of avery grade, 
civil and military, as well as soldiery, will be gradually growiig more 
and more habituated t to the rule, not of laws, but of men—in short, to govern- 
me by the sword. It is a ha habit t by: no means difficult toform. The domi- 

ct, the “lust of sway,” is geena imbued in our own nature, 

Burke hee tee out the Ae it had in encouraging the oppressive 
conduct of Government toward isan br Somat al 
of check through repie- 

ty a force, largely increased 
oportions the necessity of Ln 3 e in a state 
ey of encouraging in- 


The founders of she Government would have said that there was not 


only a possibility buta probability, nay, almosta certainty, of this. Plausible 
aa Seka would not be — Tiga labor strike strike of unusual 5 dimensions, a race 
eud of unusual 8 a prolonged and rous turer a hotly con 


tested 
State election, any one of many events not Arba occur, oy cate be a 
sufficient ground for the employment of United 
order and protect life and not only without any ano, 4 
against If resistance were at- 


the solemn gaye the State au 
methods abroad, read 


summary 
Go down citizens of Pennsylvania or ois as 
propa aaa ruthlessly as natives of the Philippines or other enslayed 


he Bf the central gore once established bai be followed 
ng and that on. the tn ya 
left of th original fede: 


t, to the ‘ondly 
neration of mankind. Once fairly enter upon 
it is difficult to see what mortal power could 


At what 


of 
558 
cendency it might be rash to 5 but that it would 
warranted all experience in anticipating. The oft-qu E Sey eed 
Great Britain is not w case in point: the conditions, so far m being ti- 
and structure, the 
t Bri nited States—are as 
and in nothing dothey differ more essentially than 
consideration. Nor are the circumstances of the two 
5 fan her insular position and limited area, 
annexation, the acquisition of ee hare 
to of its 1 manifest disadvantages, have 
seemed to British sta’ a 8 condition of Britain’s port = 
the most ravenous land hunger hardly desire, the most gorgeo 
dreams of territorial ambition could hardly picture, a Eoodlier heritage th . — 


wide asunder as the 
in the very point under co 
countries less dissimilar. 
sible to increase by 
distant territory, in 


that which nature herself has upon the aie States. 
In all this I have heretofore been considering only the co: uences of 
ponmi the Philippines as a vassal pay se aa & for the reasons t forbid 
eir aaao an a Stato or States into the Union are so m: that it 


nous to pomt them out. Surely by this time every sane man in 
the Us United States must have had enough of mongrelism, of the attempt to 
assimilate alien and inferior races. The result has assured: 


not so 
. that any man not a can- 


African voters we y py ae to assist N us. to hold in their 
hands of r. and perha tical moments, to decide the 
most momentous political questions. Yet 15 the Philippines are to 


ted to statehood, all 


process of “ benevolent assimilation” so far as to ex inate the 8 
inhabitants and, by r n populous coun a desert, should it to 
American These may come time, but as yet spirit 


color: 
of imperialism is hardly full grown; it must wait for a season ero it is ripe 
for such achievements. 
But are wo, it may be asked, to make such a sacrifice as this, to renounce 
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our conquest, to set free our subject people? In order to ‘avoid the evils 
which stare us in the face there are few sacrifices which it would not be wise 
to make, but there is in truth no sacrifice involved. So far from strengthen- 
ing in a military sense, the retention of the Philippines would serve merely 
to weaken us. On continent the United States can be made practically 
unassailable and may laugh to scorn the threats or efforts of any enemy on 
the globe, but the permanent on of the Philippines would invite at- 
tack and at the same time furnish a highly vulnerable point upon which to 
direct it. Todefend our own shoresis one thing; tosecurea lately subjugated 
8 or wholly hostile province, at a distance of 7,000 miles, is quite 
another. 

Ido not say that it can not be done, but it is obvious that to make it se- 
cure would require immense armaments, naval and 6 entail enor- 
mous expenditure, and proportionally heavy taxation, while the possibility 
of foreign wars would be incaleulably increased. As these facts can hardly 
be controverted, it is alleged as a counterbalancing advantage that the 
country will reap great commercial advantages from this policy. Trade 
follows the flag we are told. Never was there a greater f. . Trade 
follows the interest of the traders; it goes where the best s can be 
had for the lowest price and is governed by practical, not by sentimental, 
considerations, The colonial experience of the continental powers of Europe 
is sufficient to refute this doctrine. 

No; trade will not follow the flag unless it would have flowed naturally in 
that channel with or without the fiag, or unless it is intended to use bayonets 
or bullets as instruments of commerce, and to force itrant nations to 
buy_and sell in one exclusive market, whether they will or not. Nay; we 
need not go so far as Europe to see t demonstrated; the rapidity with 
which American products are superceding all others by purely yoluntary ac- 
tion of other countries is Supiy sufficient. 

The open door“ is what is wanted, and this can much better be obtained 
without ve war and forcible annexation. ffs and wars hinder, 
they do not promote trade. So, then, when Americans have abandoned their 
principles, bartered their birthright, and betrayed their most sacred trust, 
they will not even receive for it the wretched reward by which they have 
been tempted. The 30 pieces of silver soiled and blood stained will elude 


their $ 
Gory sincerely, your friend, 
Hon. Wo. A. JONES, Washington, D. C. 


WM. BAIRD. 


The Operation of the New Financial Law to May 1, 1900. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May &, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11212) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes — - 

Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Lembrace this occasion to lay before the House 
some facts showing the operaron of the new financial law auring 

the month and a half of its existence. It will be gratifying, 
am sure, to every member and to the country to know how suc- 
cessfully the law is working out the results which were antici- 
pated in its e. lt has more than met the most sanguine 
expectations of its friends, and disappointed every adverse sug- 
gestion of its enemies. : 
REFUNDING PROVISIONS. 4 

The refunding provisions of the law are working out an achieve- 
ment in finance withont a para in the history of the world. 
The statement I submit is official, and shows the amount of bonds 
of each kind exchanged since the law went into operation, March 
14, to the ist day of May, 1900, together with the saving in inter- 
est, the premium paid, and the net saving, This is the statement. 


Amount Saving in | Premium Net 
refunded. | interest. paid. saving. 
Th: TE a AE A spo erss 800, 989, 200 | $5,080,415 „405, 587 | $1,614, 828 
Fours of CC 158, 791, 700 | 22,998, 969 $3 fee! 30 4, 476, 663 
Fives of 1900 40, 239,850 | 4,619,841 | 4,046,878 5 
pe teeth pete EN Paa Ad Meat, EE aeai 
Nl 200, 020,750 | 32,699,225 | 26,084,771 | 6,664, 454 


The net caving” shown by this statement represents the differ- 
ence between the amount of interest the Government will pay upon 
the bonds refunded to the date of their respective maturities and 
the amount of interest the Government would have been obliged 
to pay had not the bonds above described been thus refunded. 

t will be observed that the total amount of bonds exchanged is 
$260,020,750. The Treasurer has already made full settlement for 
bonds amounting to $259,051,950, and of the premiums paid and 
to be paid, $26,034,771. The Treasurer has a ready paid $25,923,- 
732, leaving unpaid only about $110,000, Of the $260,020,750 bonds 
exchanged $48,508,000 were from institutious or private persons 
other than national banks. 

The Secretary of the Treasury assures me that the Department 
has been able to promptly exchange all bonds offered for that pur- 

; but the permanent 2 per cent bonds are not yet ready for 


owing to the pressure of work in the Bureau of Engray- 


3 
ing and Printing, growing out of the demand for national- 


ized 
banks 
bank 
000, 
Maine 
Dela 25, 
ie Virginia - 1%, 
South Carolina. 
i Georgia.. 
12, 963 
Ohi 
Indiana 
higan 110 
Wisconsin 3 
3 
Nebraska 
K 7 
Jahom. = 1 
Washington 50 
Oreg E 


plates and new national-bank currency. Temporary bonds, how- 

ever, have been issued in accordance with the plan laid down in 

the circulars of the Department. 7 
LEGAL TEN DER REDEMPTION. 

The operation of legal-tender redemption under the: provisions 
of the law exhibits a highly satisfactory condition of public confi- 
dence in our Government paper, and is a happy omen for the suc- 
cess of that branch of our monetary system in the future. The 
Secretary of the Treasury informs me that the amount of United 
States notes redeemed in gold out of the reserve fund since the 
new law went into operation is $5,133,289. As these redemptions 
occurred from day to day the reserve fund was replenished from 
the general fund, as the law provides. 

It may be noted in passing that the redemption of United States 

notes would not have amounted to anything like the sum named 
but for the fact that under the provisions of the law currency cer- 
tificates are no 8 available as reserve money, and several mil- 
lions of those certificates were turned in for United States notes 
which were converted into gold certificates. 
_ The amount of Treasury notes canceled during the same period 
is $4,361,000. The amount of standard silver dollars and subsid- 
jary silver coined during the period are, respectively, $5,792,377 
and $1,192,320.45. 

I will print at the end of this statement, with the consent of 
the House, a circular of the Treasury Department containing in- 
structions in accordance with which the exchange of bonds under 
the provisions of the law has proceeded, as well as a statement 
showing the profit on national- -note circulation issned on the 
new bonds, and also a statement . nt worth of 
the 1 1 . 3 bonds upon a 2} per cent is daily during the 
months of April and May, 1900. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY PROVISIONS. 


I submit now a statement from official sources showing by 
States the number of approved applications for authority to or- 
ganize national banks, the number of banks organized, and the 
amount of bonds deposited by them since March 14 to May 1, 1900. 
This statement shows the number and amount of capital of banks 

roposed to be organized with capital of less than $50,000 and of 
550.000 and over. The same division is made in connection with 
banks . 

Following this I will print a statement showing the total num- 
ber of lications, informal and formal, for authority to organize 
nation nks, arranged to show by States the number of origi- 
nal organizations and those pro to be converted or reorgan- 


Applications approved for the organization of national banks, and national 
nks organized, from March 14 to April 30, inclusive. 


A 


roved applications 
national 


National banks o; S 
ad % ized. * 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
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Statement o, limina tions on file with the Com: troller of the Cur- 
to 8 banks, showing (1) the 8 mary organ 

i with capital of less than $50,000 and 2700055 gos 0 5 00 

or over, and (2) the number of conversions similarly classi, 30, 1900. 


I am advised by the Comptroller that on March 14 the bonds on 
deposit to secure circulation aggregated $244,611,570, while on 
April 30 the amount was $268,405,240, an increase during the 
period of $23,793,670. The total amount on the latter dato in- 
cludes new twos to the amount of $202,783,650. This shows how 

arge an amount of the new bonds exchanged for old ones is 
availed of to secure bank circulation. 

The bond-secured circulation on March 14, 1900, amounted to 
$216,374,794, and on April 30, 1900, to $246,067, 162, an increase dur- 
ing the period of $29,692,368. It will be observed that this increase 
in 8 exceeds by about $8,000,000 the increase of bonds de- 

ited during the period, showing that a poruon of the increase 
is due to circulation taken out on bonds already deposited under 
the hd of law authorizing circulation to the par of bonds 


de 

ean indication of the amount of currency the national banks 
may issue in the near future, as gathered from their expressed 

9 intention, I will print with my remarks some interesting figures 
7 tabulated from the answers of 3,000 national banks to inquiries 
addressed to them by William C. Cornwell, president of the City 
National Bank of Buffalo, N. V., a few weeks ago. The questions 
asked were as follows: 


How much new circulation do 7 think you will take out soon? 
How much, say, within a year? 
How much have you out now? 
3 ne is the capital of your bank? 
35 — 5 in your locality easily kept out, or is it returned quickly for 
emption? 


——— 


do do d 


tom 


——— 


Mr. Cornwell condensed the results as follows: 
Immediate increase in circulation $59, 065, 49 
Additional within a year „„ — 20,583,146 


Total increase in circulation within a year . 89,648,195 
We have 3 receired replies from a large number indicating in- 
tention to increase when bonds go lower, amount — — 22, 140, 683 


qi 
3 3 do not include whatever new circulation may 
- e from new banks appl . Up toare- 
———98 — “date applications were oe ‘ollows: 
Capital $25,000 and less than $50,000—39 banks, with 


total ca 605 Pe eg Noa ee ea SE $8, 930, 
Capital 000 anid over 8i banks, with total capital 6, 010, 000 


Itis 8 by the paras Panter. r (as to the he 95,000, 

banks a basis of 

and fore fallin a little belo pre tal in 
— from 


taking out circula that of circulation 
this source could safely be put at r r S EANA 7,000, 000 
And for the larger banks at — 8,000, 000 


State or Territory. Cepital | Jmoantin W crease within 
£ ear, 


$, 100, 000.00 $872, 350. 00 $304, 700. 00 $45, 000. 00 $873, 950. 00 gi RT Reema Se 
400, 000. 00 157,250.00 LALLE A a 237, 250.00 50 50 
1,070, 000. 00 227, 500.00 31,250.00 8, 900. 00 “802,830.00 j.--.--..-...--.. T5 25 
6, 875,000.00 | 1,648,510. 00 811,880.00 | 1,026, 150. 00 3,382, 460.00 67 83 
3, 362, 000. 00 1,370, 325. 00 216, 225.00 75, 250.00 1, 699, 500.00 - T5 235 
19, 457,070.00 | 8,020,750. 00 1,661, 100. 00 495, 000. 00 8, 908, 200. 00 94 6 
2, 113, 975. 00 784, 250.00 67, 250.00 34, 500.00 1,227, 975. 00 5 92 8 
2 2. 802, 000. 00 990, 400.00 275, 000.00 . -a. 1, 036, 600. 00 |.....-......-... 43 57 
5 1, 000, 000. 00 3683, 250. 00 151,750.00 73, 000,00 412, 000. 00 87,500.00 | 100 2 
3. 456,000.00 | 1, 040, 800. 00 929, 000, 00 167, 500. 00 1,312,700. 00 37, 500. 09 TT 23 
450, 000. 00 134, 000. 00 43, 600. 00 13, 750. 00 308,650.00 |. ..-.. -...-..... 300. FERS 
81, 988, 000. 00 7.8, 715.00] 5, 492,514.00 571, 000. 00 18, 147, 650.00 95 5 
12, 162,000.00 | 2,434,335.00 | 1,435,578.00 | 1, 481, 125.00 4, 803. 962.00 94 6 
600, 000, 00 148, 950. 00 $1, 000. 00 87, 500. 00 308,550.00 }......---.-.-... 2 33 
11. 140.00. 00 4, 191, 78.00 1,517,775.00 923, 850. 00 4, 469, 590. 00 827, 000.00 99 1 
Jena 5,410, 100.00 | 2, 140,977.00 | 1.608, 375. 00 595, 500.00 3,344, 747.00 144, 000.00 92 8 
R 9,455,900.00 | 4, 984,620.00] 1,482, 080. 00 175, 000. 00 2, 834, 209. 00 557,500. 00 86 l4 
Aae 2, 260, 000. 00 716, 660.00 440, 250. 00 200, 000. 00 796, 250.00 |......--.---...-| 100 3 
9.055. 00. 00 4. 049, 825.00 667, 525.00 238, 000. 00 3, 999, 650, 00 150, 160.00 20 10 
12, 497,400.00 4, 982, 420.00 70, 030. 00 311,000.00 6, 307, 450. 00 730, 000. 00 85 15 
68, 640,000.00 | 17, 173.935.003, 490. 700. 00 551, 700. 00 44,301, 575.00 227, 500.00 89 ll 
Michigan 9, 780,000.00 | 3,730,450. 00 859, 250. 00 208, 750. 00 5, 127, 550, 00 77,500.00] 100 
Minnesota - 10, 390,000.00 | 2, 047,230.00 | 1, 246, 600. 00 117, 760. 00 6, 888, 910. 00 987,000.00 98 2 
980, 000. 00 865, 100.00 313. 850.00 155, 000. 00 oak 91 9 
2 15,810,000.00 6. 449, 875.0 2, 770. 425.00 1, 480, 950. 00 5, 187, 500. 00 St 16 
1,950, 000. 00 485, 500.00 261, 250.00 87, 500,00 pS LT Ss Reape ee 2 eS 
8, 505,000.00 | 2,493,650.00 | 1, 021,360.00 546, 125.00 4, 454, 810,00 9⁵ 5 
82. 000. 00 18, 450.00 2,050.00 |.......--.--.--- Sr eee ee 
4,275, 000.00 | 3, 008, 190.00 525, 894. 00 100,000. 00 521, 250.00 28 2 
12, 745,000.00 | 5, 129,197.00} 1,479, 025.00 280, 500. 00 5,909, 152.00 78 2 
600, 000. 00 378, 750. 00 170,000.00 CCT e e 
68, 244, 440.00 27, 478. 215.00] 8, 803.025. 00 737, 830.00 82,475, 770.00 89 ll 
2, 651, 000. 00 832, 915.00 463, 835.00 180, 000. 00 1,074, 750. 00 88 12 
esrar 1, 175, 009. 00 821, 775.00 67,600.00 |....-........... 798, 125. 00 93 7 
39, 383, 000. 00 14, 723. 495. 00 ] 3, 582. 650. 00 | 2, 047, 450. 00 18, 703, 655. 00 93 7 
350, 000. 00 108,750. 00 134,500.00 |.....--..-..-.-- 111.750.000 panira 1 EENS 
Oregon 2, 020, 000. 00 791, 250. 00 87, 030.00 1, 250.00 1,136, 470.00 76 A 
Pennsylvania. 60, 376, 720.00 | 28, 009, 920. 00 | 7, 012, 780. 00 | 1. 847, 000. 00 24, 756, 280. 00 90 10 
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Table of William C. Cornwell OContinued. 


t How kept ont. 
ble to increase 
Increase in- Waiting for 
State or Territory. Capital. praep immediately, | crease within | OVS and above | lower 
y- amount out, nick] 
a year. ee market. Easily. —— 
noted. 
Per cent. Per cent, 
250.00 358, 250,00 500. 00 206, 750. 0% $400, 000. 00 
1 888 8388 467,100.00 $147, 500.00 s 292, 625.00 2 
1, 100, 000. 00 441,547.00 74, 000.00 12, 500.00 696, 453. 00 
6, 610, 000. 00 1, 883, 090. 00 765, 125.00 280, 000. 00 3, 694, 065.00 
15, 350, 000. 00 4,474, 705.00 1,548, 430. 00 540, 550. 00 8, 641, 335. 00 
1,500, 000.00 671,810.00 Aai a eee Bae 684, 440. 00 
5,310,000. 00 2,696, 100. 00 606, 650. 00 255, 000. 00 1, 752, 250. 00 
3,916, 000. 00 2, 220, 700. 00 654, 300. 00 14, 000. 00 802, 000.00 
20. | 3070.00] 408,990.00 | ee Tole’ 20:00 
7, 862, 000. 00 2, 422, 900. 00 826, 590. 00 et £335, 430. 00 
690, 000. 00 157, 320.00 111, 930. 00 „500.00 250.00 
4,470, 000.00 1. 164,925.00 582, 775. 00 . 


510, 419. 855. 00 


— —ñ—äPꝓZ¼ẽ— —ͤ—U ——ᷣ̃ 2 


t ees No. 29.] 
Circular to holders of 8 States per t bonds of the act of January 14. 
1876, h per cent consols q 3 Juy 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, and 


627000 13, 1898. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE S A 
Wi „D. C., March 14, 1900. 

e attention of the owners of United States and coupon bonds 
of the 5 per cent loan of act of Jan 14, the 4 per cent consols of 

acts of 14, 1870, January 20, and om I of an act entitled 
act of June P act enti! 
“An act to fix the standard of value, C 
forms of money issued or coined by tho United States, to refund the public 
debt, and for other purposes, approved March 14, 1900, as follows: 

“Sxo, 1L That the Secretary the Treasury is hereby au re- 
ceive, at the „ any of the outstanding bonds of the United States 
bearing interest per cent es payable Fe 1, and 
any bonds of the United States at 4 per nerd are annum, 
_payable July 1, 1907, wand any bonds of tho United — ;, at3 

cent r ann ugust issue in exchan 
therefor PR geo — of coupon or bonds of the United States 


t ihe te of 2 t vty fo is 
1 e rate o cen T annum, paya 
be payable a Lan 8 e United States 


quarterly, such pa at the th 

after ears from the date of their issue, and said bonds to be payable, 
principal and interest, in gold coin of the value, and to be 
exempt from the all taxes or duties of the United States, as weil 
as from taxation or | author- 


any form by or under State, 
ity: Provided, That such o bonds may be received in exchange at 
a valuation not greater than their present woh, to — — an income of 2} 


per cent per annum; and in cons: tion of reduction of interest 
Doig tag e Secretary of the 33 is 3 to pond ge to the holders 
of the catelanting be bonds surrende any money in 


the Treasury not otherwise a 5 eyes m no greeter than the dif- 
ference betweon their present worth, computed oresaid, and their par 
pepe and . be made hereunder shall be held ld to be) pays 


aaa pron her, t the 2 * 25 cent to be issued under the 
ons of this act be issu not less than par, and they shall be 
numbered consecutivel 


te, until 
—.— the acts phn mentioned, and as 3 
issue in exchange therefor a like amount of Uni States —— or cou- 
poa bonds bearing interest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, as provided 
A the 8 roved en 14. 


will t in er of the surrender of them to 
him, and new bonds interest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum will 
be iss in the same order in lieu of 

8 of bonds for ex setting forth the purpose 

for the are forwarded and giving the ad towhish Shanew boots 


may be surrendered b letter addressed to the Secretary of the Treas- 
„accompanied with the rer’s receipt the 
her with a resolution of the board of directors of the bank, authorizing 
‘Treasurer to assign the bonds. 
i 3 the . 233 . oie 
receip 
resenting thesame, provided thatthe bonds or pers are in proper 


papers represen 

condition for such surrender, as set forth hereafter in It any 
correction is uired, the — . of the bonds to be issued will take date 
from the receip i of corrected bonds or papers at this office. 
Any regi farwardel should be to the of 
the Treasu F e assignmen: be 
dated and 5 officers nam 9353 
on the back of each bon bond is 


the name of any- 
one but the the old bond should be to the 
55 into 2 per cent bonds for account 

the person in whose favor the bond is to 


the name of 


lean agerer E SEA apn par Fr 
resolution must bear the seal of kitten. 
the there must be furnished with the resolu- 
Pin an afldavit setting forth fact. 

Upon acceptance of any bonds for exchange under the conditions of this 


harono 


181, 028, 841.00 11.828.704 60 


510, 419,855.00 181.8, 841. 00 69,005,049.00 | 20 


558, 763.00 


surrendered . an income of 
2 per cent per annum will be calculated as of the date of their acceptance, 
except as provi 
ference between 
555 thereof in due course 


Bonds surrendered upon which interest has been pre 
— a 2 — t to cover such prepaid Peast rdg a the 


eof the nope AT any amount ta may 


5 ä $5. 008. $50,000. 
h re n h | 
bonds forwarded for exchange be 1 8 of the 
r institution in new onde ‘ate be issued, 
caso the check in settlement of the present worth.” ete., above 
will be drawn — sorte of such person, firm. or institution: but if 
the agent forwarding the ds shall desire and so request, the bonds and the 
check may be forwarded to tae agent’s address for — — to the owner. 
Packages containing bonds for surrender, or — bonds held 
by the Treasurer of o United States in trust for a national | Pon ieee should be 
addressed © o the Lepr y mae ision of 


the Treasury, Divy d Currency, 
recent D. C., and jainly marked bonds (or ee fon exchange. 

bad es fee — IOON TOE ATA OTONI a uthorized and b] 
resolutions for use tutions have been N 3 
and may be obtained 00 ap) ication to the Seavetery 8 5 
In exercise of the discre cient to the Secretary 0 f the Treasury under 
section 11 of the act, he reserves the right to suspend the exchan bonds 


inion, the interests of the 
o Secre of the Treasury also 
er by 


— —— erves the right or — — upon the 2 per cent bonds or by requirin, 


new bonds ata rato to yield income of more than 2} per cent Set 
cretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1900. 


ge of ‘or the new 2 per cent bonds 
authorized section 11 of ied pantie haem 14, 1900, the following statement 
is made for the informa’ s and others desir- 


national 
ing to avail themselves of the provisions of said act with a view to using the 


iy the expr 3 8 in of 2 t 

mt wo: eld an income r cen 
annum is meant such a price as woul: 1 investor a return of his 
bond, wah ae ested by 


2 000 2 per cen 
de bond in each case. In other words, the the outstanding 


SERTE = 


price above these figures, it wiil be equiva- 


If the bonds are purchased at a 
* to paying a 5 for the new twos. 
can purchase o 5 ne panamai these 


If, bg cae 1, 1900, a bank can 
88 me on national bank-note circulation will be 


Interest on circulation, 5 cent. .. $4,000.00 
Interest on bonds deposited 2.000. 00 
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SEG SOON 6 6655 ti neon E S E AA ER 437.50 - 
Interest on capital invested, 4 per cent_......------------+--------~ i 7 808.86 Fours of gists of 
Profit on circulation: 


p' been previously at 
* the tame wil bo — ATOE 
more than these ex ton 

R . 


tion will be less (8080042 

1f, upon April 1, 1900, the bonds were purchased 711.517418 | 109.801188 
8110. 111.5138381] 109.7948 

¥, 1.500249 | 100. 787478 

1 | a pene 

fy Soe be o equivalent to paying 105 for the twos, the profit upon circu- 11 490904 109. oat 
capital —.— . — -- $105, 000.00 “488822 | 109. 753197 
FEC — 828328 111. 484736 740340 


Receipts: — — 
In on circulation 4 cent.. $4,000.00 4 W 
Interest on bonds de .... eS ter ted 7 — 9 — 

Gross receipt 3333 6,000.00 H. 4602138 | -309.705187 
uctions: 00.00] RB SO 111. 452087 | 109. 691467 
Sr = Be Sees aancaces 111449869 | 100, 677743 

III. 439771 | 109. 670881 

OE es A EE A SEES ORES 649.44 111.435082 = 664019 

ROU PODER E bake an snk bdacee adeeb erdaeesys Veeeabiantasdase Eh ee Ss i a a et be ee es ee I ee ee, 

Interest on capital invested, 4 per cent 4,200.00 | Norg.—The foregoing tables ure furnished by the reren n 
Profi circ : The attention of persons desiring to effect the exchange of ree classes 

5 e eee 3 aS C 1 1,150.56 ß Te aes eee Book ok hein te eae Marital to the 

=== | importance of having all registered bonds properly and all resolu- 

eee e tay eee eee rane 2 Hea a Peaks * riy prepared: a with the Treasurer of the United 
Money is assumed to be worth 4 annum. Ifa er rate per 3 a 

cont is assumed, the profit —— be a trifle smaller than that indi. | States 5 for circulation Klia — take note that in every case the 

cated above. Departm will resol a Revues orm authorizing the ex- 

If, upon April 1, 1900, the bonds were purchased— change of their bonds for the new 2 per cent bonds, and will also uire the 

+ upon AP ? 75 surrender of the duplicate receipts representing such bonds which were 

issued by the Treasurer of the United States. 

National banks now o bonds Baya Lean ne of 1 — United 

ch would al 106 for the 22... TOLLA antennae ton bagless TAAA a ta Come ei 

be equi t to 06 t fi on above re surrender the du an case tho 

tion will be as fı follows: 0 pasing a A se „ ts of 1904 or 4 percents "pecs, and, in cage tho 


States showing a transfer of ds to the Treasurer of the United States of 
5 equal to 5 per cent of the face value of such 4 per cent or 5 per 


a ea ee 
rest on circulation, 4 por „ TR E $4,000.00 observe requ ent tha an g surrender for 
exchange must be certified to by a different officer from the one authorized 

Interest on bonds deposited. oren L 2,000. 00 in the igo mt tion to execute wa Sree 

receipts pon receipt of bonds, or 2 exchanged fo: 

Deductions the new 2 nts, and upon their acceptance, the Department will issue ei 
SE, Gade caine R a 2 acknowl ent g ile rs eg of the Assistant Secretary. 
mS ENS RENE ITE WOR RO RE LI NES This ent not be le, but ding the tion 
Sin . toliquidate premium naa issue of ——5 bonds, a process which m oie two months or more, 


issue a temporary which, 
— 5 as ee for circulation or — — Will be lodged with the Treasurer 


. -m2 — —— of the United States, e, wea EPERE REI 
o ena ane nee se  E wer nd wees RATEDE 5,333.17 nall other cases the ent will bond odged Register of the 
terest on capital inyested, 4 per cent — — 4,240.00 3 y pole ons ee ee of these pOT apr mo 
= retain the dato and the pr roel ghts of the original, but such bonds 0 
ee issued will not be — the priority ri he permanent 


Per cent rights of 
will be recognized by the Depa: t 
Money is assumed to be worth 4 per cent per annum. Ifa er rate per | When the Register of the Treasury issues tho temporary bonds he will 
cont isnssumed, the profit on circulation be a trifle smaller thatindi- | maila noice to the owner 3 giving the denominations and she pan; 
K bers. e owner desires to av e privilege to muke one 
The “ t worth” of the — — bonds ve a a 24 per cent basis | transfer above mentioned. he may give power of raen TA some one in the 
during the months of April and May, 1900, city of Washington to make i the 8 tor him. This power of attor- 


ney, accom — the names and addresses of the ecs 
Threes of | Fours of | Fivesof | of the new ce will be all t be all that Ar win be necessary to effect the . — 
A 1904. F. A. VANDERLIP, 


Assistant Secretary. 


Nayal Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. LAIRD H. BARBER, 


1l 115 6677 : 
= . — = OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
14 105. 6624 X 
15 105.6607 | 111.6194 109. 9761 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
5 ies man | ma Monday, April 16, 190, 
. 6572 . 0 Y, Apri 
— 5 . air 5 on The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the spi oI of tho 
105. 6520 109.9407 | Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10450) 
105. 6502 109.9837 | ations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 3), i And for 
6485 109.9286 | other purposes— 
iiss | Mr. BARBER said: 
109. 9053 Mr. CHAIRMAN: As to the naval vessels authorized by this act, 
100. 8983 | as well as those authorized by perou acts but not yet completed, 
oo the members of this House ost without exception are of the 
100. 8770 Opinion that they are absolutely essential to our national safety 
109.8699 and that they should be completed with all possible speed. We 


240 . 
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well know that Manila and Santiago were decisive in the late con- 
flict, and we anticipate that naval battles are likely to be equally 
decisive in coming conflicts, which we hope may be long deferred. 

Party and political considerations should be entirely eliminated 
from the discussion of this question, and it should be considered 


from a age ce Bote of view. So far as I can learn, differences 
that have divided the committee who have made the report here 
are purely questions of dollars and cents, and that the question of 
building an armor plant is one of monetary expediency, for I can 
not conceive of any reason why the Government should under- 
take the manufacture of armor plate rather than any other com- 
modity needed unless it be to overcome what is alleged on the part 
of these gentlemen to be a monopoly. 

Now, in answer to that in general terms, I might say this: That 
these gentlemen have repeatedly said to the committee, and it isin 
print, that they would glad to be relieved of their responsibil- 
ities in this matter and would be glad to have the Government 
take their plant at an appraised valuation in order that they might 
have the funds there locked up for their commercial business, 
which yields a very much larger percentage, without the constant 
annoyance and risk attendant upon this 1 and having 
their business constantly questioned and their motives as well. 

In the limited time allotted to me this evening I shall simply, 
without going into any other details, take up some of the points 
in the minority report and the insinuations there thrown out in 
relation to the business of these armor manufacturers. And I 
might say, in starting, that one of these planis is situated in the 
district I represent and that I have no other motive than that of 
seeing that justice and fair dealing prevail; and I am glad to rec- 
ognize the courtesy shown me in this matter. I feel that I simply 
perform my duty in presenting the claims of the district I represent. 

One of the first things that attracted my attention in the report 
of the minority was this: 

It seems to be pretty generally understood the armor-plate factories will 
not furnish Krupp armor for less than $545 per ton, but exactly where this 
information comes from we are unable to state, for there was no testimony 
before the committee on the subject. 

It seems to me that is an unfair innuendo as tothe relations ex- 
isting between these armor-plate factories and the Government. 
Who makes the contract? e contract is let by the Department, 
the recognized officers of the Government, and it would seem very 
natural, therefore, that the correspondence and the offers on the 
part of these armor-plate men should come through these well- 
recognized channels. The committee had before them the letter 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the testimony of Admiral 
O'Neil in relation to the price asked for armor plate. In a letter 
from the Bethlehem Iron Company, dated February 3, 1899, printed 
on page 82 of the letter from the Secretary of the Navy, itis stated: 

ice we willing to accept for Krupp armor is r ton. 
wet Nes this Pries — average royalty we willbe obliged to pay of $45 
per ton and on the fact that, so far as our experience goes. the additional 
cost of manufacturing Krupp armor over the cost of manufacturing Harvey 
armor will not be less than $100 per ton. 

Now, there is a letter, a business proposition, made to the De- 
partment, and it seems to me that it is hardly fair to say that 
they are unable to state where this information comes from. 
There is a letter from the Carnegie Company, dated about the 
same time and printed in the letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, saying that $545 is the minimum they could accept for this 

of armor. There is no secret about it, and why the insinua- 
tion in relation to the source of the information in regard to the 
price asked for armor plate should have been thrown out I am 
unable to state. j 

Mr. DAYTON. Will it interrupt my friend 

Mr. BARBER. Not at all. 

Mr. DAYTON. To suggest right in connection with that that 
the Department spent a year in trying to secure this armor ata 
less price. 

Mr. BARBER. Ves. 5 

Mr. DAYTON, And they did not succeed in doing it. 

Mr. BARBER. This is the result of negotiations with these 


axties. 
¥ Mr. KITCHIN. I believe when they endeavored to secure it at 
a less price it was at a specific less price of $300, 3 

Mr. DAYTON. They advertised for a large quantity of armor 
plate under the terms of the limitation in the appropriation bill, 
at $300, but they also gathered information for a year, as Admiral 
O'Neil has stated, to see whether or not they could get it at any 
less price than 8545 a ton, and Admiral O’Neil’s investigations 
extended to Europe to ascertain whether it was obtained at a less 
price there, and he reports that no nation in the world is able to 
get it at that low price. $ 

Mr. KITCHIN. But as a matter of fact the advertisement for 
that was at $300 a ton, at which price the Navy Department were 
trying to get it, and it was absolutely useless to talk about any 
other price. 

Mr. DAYTON. He investigated the price at which it could be 
obtained by any nation in the world. 


ton for the next contract, and the result is that that nation is 


Mr. KITCHIN. It was useless for the manufacturers to offer 8400 
or any other sum, because the Government only offered 8300 a ton. 
Mr. BARBER. And it was conceded that the price of $300 wasso 
small that there was no ibility of manufacturing it at that price. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And therefore the men would not bid on it. 

Mr. BARBER. Because they could not. 

Mr. DAYTON. And at the same time they refused to furnish 
it for less than $545 a ton. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ido not know about that. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BARBER. Yes. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Was it not brought out in evidence—sworn 
to—that this old Harvey plate was manufactured and sold to for- 
8 at about $250 a ton? 

. BARBER. That has been gone over so often by older mem- 
bers here that I think it is scarcely necessary for me to say any- 
thing about it. I am a com tively new member here, and I 
take it the gentleman is an old member, and so it hardly seems to 
me worth while to take up the time of the committee to review 
the reasons which have been fully stated why that one small con- 
tract was let at that figure. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I am not asking for that, but I want to ask 
another question, prompted by these proofs that the Government 
has been overcharged in the past. 

Mr. BARBER. The gentleman well knows that immediatel 
after that particular contract was made for which they receiv: 
about $250 a ton, for the purpose of introducing their armor in 
that country, they then received $520 per ton for the next con- 
tract at 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Five hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 

Mr. BARBER. For the next contract immediately succeeding 
that. It was a business yenture upon which they embarked for 
the purpose of obtaining a start with that government. 

r. DAYTON. And it was only for a very small quantity. 

Mr. BARBER. Only for a very small quantity; and as soon as 
that particular contract had been finished they received 8527 per 
y- 
ing to these same contractors to-day more than they are asking 
our own Government. 

Mr. RIDGELY. One further point. Was it not proven alsa 
that the cost of making the armor was less than $200 a ton? 

Mr. DAYTON. No. 

Mr. BARBER. No. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Proven by expert testimony. 

Mr. BARBER. No; because the Rohrer board and everyone 
who examined the question, including Secretary Herbert, as the 
result of that investigation found that the labor and material 
alone cost within a dollar or two of $200, without any allowance 
for royalty or the nickel which the Government furnished, or for 
other items which raised the cost far beyond $200 at that time. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Now, one other question and I am done. 
Does not the fact that these prices are held up so high to all of the 
nations of the world and the fact that there are so few manufac- 
tures of this particular kind of armor plate, do not those two 
facts enggest to the gentleman that possibly there is a combine 
or trust between the factories, and that therefore the Government 
ought to control the matter by manufacturing armor for itself? 

Mr. BARBER. That does not suggest anything of the kind to 
me. Whether there is or is not a combination, I have no personal 
information 1 885 any other member of Congress. 

Mr, RIDGLEY., Is it not very suggestive? 

Mr. BARBER. It does not seem to me so, for this reason: That 
these very men who have now invested $4,000,000 in these plants 
have said 5 to the Government that they would be glad 
to get rid of their plants, that they would be glad to have the Gov- 
ernment take their plants at what is found to be a fair valuation 
by arbitration, and let them use their money in their private enter- 
prises. I quote the exact language of one of these companies: 

We shall be delighted if the Government will let us out of the armor busi- 
rope We can use the capital in several lines of our business to better advan- 

Mr. RIDGELY. Are they saying so now? 

Mr. BARBER. They are saying so to-day. They do not sa 
that in the letter to the Secretary; but here is what Mr. Schwa 
says in his testimony, which is given in Secretary Herbert's report, 
which I have here. He said this to Secretary Herbert, in 1897, 
and has repeated this same statement, so that itis the same to-day: 

If the Government now desires to undertake the manufacture of armor 
for itself, we shall only be too happy to sell our plant to it at cost. It isin 
splendid order, and we refer you to your experts as to whether itis not far 
meee 3 now than when new, as we have continually made improve- 


The plant can remain where it is, and we will undertake to furnish the 
steel in the ingot ata price to be fixed three arbitrators; or, we re- 
move the plan the Government; also 


and erect it an int di ated b; 
3 


armor successfully; and for all this we will only ask the Government to pay 
the actual cost. 
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We undertake also to teach the Government officials how to make such 
armor as we are now supplying you, which, as you know, holds the world’s 


record. 

Having e into this business primarily to help the Government when it 

could not obtain armor, we submit to you and to Congress that we have some 
- Claim upon the Government to take our plant at cost, and we hope this propo- 
sition will meet with favor, 

We make about 150,000 tons of finished steel per month, and the two or 

‘three hundred tons of armor we make per month demand greater attention 
and give more trouble than all the 150,000 tons. We shall be delighted if the 
Government will let us out of the armor business. We can use the capital in 
several lines of our business to better udvantage. 

Mr. DAYTON, Let me suggest to my friend right there that 

they entered upon this business at the urgent request of the Gov- 
ment itself. 

Mr. BARBER. Hesays so here; and to-day this same company 
now tell me that they are manufacturing 3,000,000 tons of steel 
per year as against 2,000 tons for the Government, and that they 
would be delighted if they could be relieved of the responsibility. 

[Here the hammer fell]. a 


Rural Free Delivery. 


SPEE OH 
HON. GEORGE W CROMER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 26, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R. 10901) making appropriations for the Post-Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901. 

Mr. CROMER said: =a 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The appropriation of $1,750,000 which this bill 
carries for the continuation of the e ental rural free-delivery 
Service fos only commands my vote but my earnest advocacy and 
support. 

145 member of the Committee on the Post- Office and Post- Roads 
I was willing to make the amount appropriated larger than 
that eee, in the bill, if the Department had asked it. I, 
however, appreciate the cautious prudence by which its recom- 
mendations for the extension of this service have been guided 
and am content to wait. 

About $900,000 of the amount which this bill carries, I am in- 
formed, will be required to continue existing service through the 
fiscal year 1900-1901, leaving $850,000 available for putting in new 
service during the year. If this should be found insufticient to 
meet the expectations of the people, Iam in favor of giving more, 
It all, or Lager all, comes back to us, Mr. Chairman, in one way 
or another, either in the saving of cost of small post-offices and 
the star routes discontinued, or in the increase of revenue result- 
ing from the increase of matter mailed because of the enhanced 
facilities for distribution and collection afforded by rural free de- 
livery. Frequently both these causes operate together and make 
a rural free-delivery route a source of profit from the start instead 
of an added expense to the General Government. 

It is not possible at the present time to strike an accurate bal- 
ance sheet to show these facts, because the accefints are carried 
under different divisions of the Post-Office Department; but the 
results, wherever we haye been able to test them, show that rural 
free delivery costs very little more than fourth-class post-offices, 
fed by star routes, and gives an incomparably better service. 
We do not yet know to what len this great experiment will 
lead us. I for one am willing to follow it wherever it goes; and 
if, when the Fifty-sixth Congress meets in final session next De- 
cember, a request should be made for more money to carry on 
this service for the fiscal year which expires June 30, 1901, I will 
vote for it with a full conviction that no money appropriated b 
the Congress of the United States has been or can be more benefi- 
cially expended than that devoted to rural free delivery. 

Its development has been as surprising as that of the “little 
cloud” predicted by the Prophet Elijah, as recorded in the First 
Book of Kings,” which rose “out of the sea, like a man’s hand.” 
King Ahab, we are told, had to send up his servant seven times 
before he could see that cloud in any shape; but when the rain 
from that cloud descended, it was heavy enough to stop the king’s 
chariots, 

This has been pretty much our experience with rural free de- 
livery. Official reports of the Post-Office Department (which this 
House has ordered reprinted for general information) narrate the 
history of the rural free-delivery movement in this concise form: 

It was condemned by the House Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads of the Fifty-third Con (Hon. John S. Henderson, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman) as a scheme 17 8 1 of execution, which would require 
an appropriation of at least $20,400,000 to inaugurate it.“ 


Postmaster-General With S. Bissell. in his report for 1893, concurred in 
the opinion of First Assistant Postmaster-General Frank H. Jones, that the 
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Department would not be warranted in burdening the people with such a 
great expense.“ 
In his annual report for 1994 Postmaster-General Bissell declined to ex- 

pron the small appropriation of $10,000 made by Congress to test the feasi- 

ility of the scheme, stating that “the proposed aan of rural free delive 
if adopted, would result in an additional cost to the people of abont £20,000, 
for the first year,” and that he did not believe the people were yet ready to 
involve themselves in such a large expenditure for the purpose. 
propriation for a test to $20,000 in 1895 


When Congress increased the a 
Postmaster-General William L. Wilson adopted the views of his predecessor, 
Mr. Bissell, and of the House Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
was wholly impracticable. 


that 3 of establishing rural free delive: 
He added that he had assumed control of the ment too late in the 
fiscal year to take any action under the appropriation, but should Congress 
see fit to make it available for the current year, he would put the experi- 
ment ordered to the test by the best methods he could devise. 

Congress made $10,000 available, and in 1896 Postmaster-General Wilson, 
with many expressed misgivings, put the service to the test. 


You know the result, I think I am justified in saying that the 
prompt response of the people was something which the officials 
of the Post-Office Department, as then constituted, neither ex- 
pawa nor desired, I know that in my own State of Indiana two 

ocations were selected for the experiment which were, perhaps, 
above all others, least adapted to give immediate beneficial results. 
One of the initial rural routes in Indiana was so unsuitable that 
it had to be abandoned because every piece of mail delivered cost 
four times the postage received upon it. Yet from that same dis- 
tributing point, after the rural free-delivery service passed into 
the friendly hands which now control it, anew service was s 

on improved lines, which within six months proved self-sustain- 
ing, and I am informed that urgent petitions have since been pre- 
sented to the Department for an extension of rural delivery from 
this same point. I can supplement this experience by facts which 
have come under my own observation. 

Before I had the honor of representing the Eighth Indiana dis- 
trict in Congress I went over three or four rural free-delivery 
routes in one of the counties now forming part of my Congres- 
sional district in company with the special agent of the Post-Office 
Department detailed for the investigation. We found at one 
point an organized opposition to the service on the part of some 
of the country storekeepers, who feared all sorts of injury to their 
business if the country people had their mails delivered by rural 
free delivery instead of their being compelled to come to the vil- 
lage to receive them. We persuaded these people to give the 
service atrial. Inside of six months they were not only satisfied 
with the service, but asked for more. 

In a recent magazine article Hon. 3 Heath, of Indiana, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, has discussed the broad na- 
tional aspects of rural free delivery so pointedly and well, and 
his statements so accurately express my own views on the subject, 
that I ask to incorporate this article as part of my remarks. 
Speaking of his own strong personal interest in the rural free- 
delivery service (which he has doneso much to foster and encour- 
age), Mr. Heath says: 


In the three years since the experiment was placed under my charge P 
8 McKinle: immediate chief, the Postmaster-General, it 


rd to 
ch 


not an or- 
red in the heated air of a Ryo g tf but a sturdy plant, raised 
on the American farm, and fruitful beyond expectations of its most 
ardent cultivators. Congress and the Post-Office Department are simply 
ees the lead of the people and are endeavoring to carry out theif 


There seems to be an impression among a very few persons in Congress 
and elsewhere that rural free delivery is a kind of fancy or luxurious ser vice. 
Thosezwho thus raise objection to the free Savery: of mail in rural com- 
munities forget that for a third of a century the farmers of our country 
have submitted without a murmur to taxation for the purpose of maintain- 
ing free 8 in the large cities, for which taxation they received no di- 
rect benefit. e people in the cultural districts never com ed that 
the city folks were given a service which could not be extended to them. 
They paid their taxes, sawed wood, and said nothing. That is, they said 
nothing until the idea was brought home to them that all other countries 
gave their farmers a proportionate share of postal benefits, while the United 

tates, the pioneer in so many fields of advancement, alone behind 
among the great nations that had entered into the Universal Postal Union at 
Vienna (which was adopted at our instance and was signed in compliment to 
the United States on the 4th of July, 1891) by failing to give full effect to the 
international obligation then entered into of delivering mails at the resi- 
dences of the add Finding now, as our farmers do, that by reason of 
increasing 8 population and improved roads they can be brought 
1 the hu ing influences of the postal service at less cost 5 


tho peopl of the smaller cities, to whom free delivery has ac- 
Sardon OY W, is it to be wondered at that they ask their just share of postal 
ne! 


2 
The item of cost is almost the only tangible basis of tion at this time 
to the universal free delivery of the maila. Ido not take into consideration 
the selfish and personal interests of a few postmasters who only desire the 
retention of their offices. 

When the question of expense was under discussion before a committee of 
Congress some time ago, a member of the committee who was then much o 
posed to the seryice (but who has since cap his mind) observed that 
was a measure of extrayagance which would finally lead the Government 
into the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars. When I ed why, 
he answered, use the vast area of our country was such that the - 
bilities of rural free delivery were beyond comprehension and could not 
even be approximated. Then I inquired why this same argument had not 
led him to ask a repeal of the law extending free delivery to cities, inasmuch 
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as that law made it mandatory to give free delivery to every city of 10,000 
aloe recei| su, SAE hare ves 


inhabitants or $10,000 gross annual postal I 


route was less than half the cost per capita of initiatin, 
in the smaller cities was received by some members of the committee wi 
expressions of surprise and incredulity. The discredit placed on the state- 
ment when figures demonstrated the fact. "This is a point which 
is not generally known or understood. 

Rural free delivery is not a costly, fanciful service. Within the short time 
It has been in operation it has given better results in increased 


ery might be established over the entire 
country in each of the States north of the Ohio River and east of the Missis- 
sippi and that the cost would be than of present service and 
the ro much larger. This question has been put to the test in Carroll 
d., with results which guine expecta- 
lected was not an ideal one for the riment. It 


ions. o territory se 

resented no especial ad van either in the condition of roads, the 
Tensity of the population, or appreciation of the new service offered 
them. It was a fair average test, and it has suceeded. 


Having said this much of the practicability of the service, let me touch 
poon the more alluring topic of the benefits it will confer upon the people of 

e whole country. are almost ‘ond description. 

To begin with, what a boon it will be to have the isolation of rural life 
eliminated and town and country Deus into closest touch. We may con- 


fidently e t that the tide of u 
5 into t the averpopniaved cities 
late monotony, will 
varieties of city life now are to the offspring of the 
This generation has witnessed the marvelous commercial and industrial 
advantages which have followed the bu of t trunk lines from ocean 
EnA of the people ‘when toon, Tren, agrioultarsl rosie, AIA DIA wonder ait 
es of the ə when ree, cu s, under 
stress of weather and at all seanons af the year, shall stretch from one end 


of the count: er. 
The old tol 8 is doomed. It exists only in a few States and is even 


farmer. 


there re ed as obsolete. Rural free deli will eventually impel the 
88 of free agriculturel roads all over the nited 
Sta so that a man, if he chooses, can ride or drive from to Omaha, or 
VVV 
ere to secure ‘or the ru 
travslover, ‘Great results have alread been achieved in this 


may be expected. On one route 
tho dor movement of roads as a 3 to the esta 
free delivery. The increased demands for the ex 3 of —— 8 
n 
ment of rural free 
ically been determined upon. ae are to 


ed country at 
— 2 rm enhance in value by be more e. 
bring better 


and learn just exactly what the 
llent and wholesome 
numerous exon 8 an 22 5 on 
do her shopping at the country store through the medium of the rural car- 
rier without Vpn her — Bibi goodman has no excuse 9 off 
half time and money at the village ry on 
cine 555 


the origi 
uniforms and special conveyances 


service. 
The rapid cha’ and improvements already made in the service muog 
short od of its existence encourage the Topo that its future 
— —— will be even more remarkable than its past. 

I quite concur in these hopeful anticipations, and in my own 
State I can point to the facts which back them up. Wherever the 
service has been started in an appreciative community, it grows 
and spreads. And let me say that in recent years rural free de- 
livery has never been esta’ ed in Indiana except in an appre- 
ciative community. It is hard to find any others. In my own 
Congressional district, which comprises 7 counties, 80 applica- 
tions, earnestly indorsed by the people and complying the 
prelimi requests of the ent, have been transmitted 
to me and Miedl and 15 services, with 18 carriers, have been started. 

In the course of this debate one gentleman, the 
Representative from the Seventh Georgia district [Mr, MADDOX], 
complained that there had been unfair discrimination shown in 
the establishment of the service, and that his district in partic- 
ular had been neglected. I thought at the time that the gentle- 
man was e misinformed as to the facts, and on inquiry of 
the Department I ascertained that from the thirteen counties 
com: g the Seventh Congressional district of Georgia only 
three petitions for the establishment of rural free delivery had 
55 0 presented, and that two of them were in course of inyestiga- 

on, 

I am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that there has been no imp: r 
preference shown to any State or district in the carrying out of 


this great ent of rural free delivery. The States which 
have received the lion's share of the service have been those that 
have been the first to ask for it and the most persistent in pressing 
their requests, presented with accompanying maps and informa- 
tion, as suggested by the Department. South Carolina, in pro- 
porkon to its population, has fared better than Indiana, Ohio, or 
ew York, lowa and Michigan are in a fair way to outstrip 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
The First Assistant Postmaster-General, in the article I have 
quoted; speaks of the close connection between the rural free- 
elivery service and that greatly to be desired boon, the construc- 
tion and maintenance of good roads, 
quiries addressed on this subject to the postmasters of my own State, 
as well as to others where rural free delivery has been started, as 
to whether the establishment of this service had directly or indi- 
rectly caused an improvement in the coun roads traversed, 
These are some of the replies received from Indiana: 


Lafayette, noe County.—Yes; very materially. 
S ee one * tiy; ya 


There have been some in- 


Selma, Delaware County.—There bas been a great improvement in our 


roads, and the indications are that there will be more work put on them this 
summer than ever before. 88 wants the service extended to him. 

Lebanon, Boone County. — Les; Was spent on one strip, 2 miles long, 
in order to obtain rural delivery. e farmers have since built another 2 
miles on the line. Other roads are being improved in anticipation of addi- 
tional routes. 

p reae bo Wonks Como teks Coa Oe ae good before the 

mon a .—Yes; though our r were ore 

establis of these | 


hment row 
Bartholomew Cou a Bondi have been improved greatly. 
Coun: es. 


Hope 
Delphi, Carroll 
Crawfordsville nty.—Yes. s 

; it has caused the construction of 


an iron a which was impassable at times, and the gravel- 
ing of 1 mile of road, so that the entire route is now graveled and in good 
repair. 


Mr. Chairman, we can not stop the wheels of 5 nor do we 
desire to do so. We cannot, even if we wo d, go back to the 
condition of things when President John Quincy Adams proudly 
congratulated Co on the fact that of the 7,000 post-oftices 
then in existence, all of them were reached by the at least 
once a week and some of them as often as once a day. 

The postal service must grow with the country, and rural free 
8 is, in my judgment, its latest, greatest, and best develop- 
men 


The Agrieultural Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 9, 1900. 


The House Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
haying under eration the bill (H. R. 10538) making app: tions for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901— 

Mr. HAUGEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I haveno desire to impose upon the nature 
of this House. However, it is natural that I should have an in- 
terest in this bill, inasmuch as I come from the greatest agricul- 
tural district in the United States—the garden spot of the great 
and grand State of Iowa; a State which has given homes to two 
and one-quarter millions of the most pr rous, industrious, in- 
telligent, patriotic, and law-abiding people on earth, embracing 
within her borders 55,000 square es, or 35,000,000 acres, of the 
most productive soil ever fertilized by God’s sunlight and rain; 
a State, according to her census of 1895, with land and improve- 
ments valued at $1,088,066,068; a State where 398,577 families are 
engaged in farming, and who give to the wealth of the world 
upward of $400,000,000 annually, and who are daily adding to the 
comfort and happiness of their homes; a State, as shown by the 
census of 1890, where there are 141,389 farms free from mortgage 
indebtedness, while but 104,072 farms are mortgaged, and that at 
only $83,553,000, which is less than 9 per cent of the value of all 
her lands, which has a total mor e indebtedness of only 
$188,085,720, or less than 5 cent of the value of all her property; 
and I might add, a State with a lower percentage of illiteracy than 
any in the Union except one, 

do not come here as a pessimist. I thank God I am an opto- 
mist, and I am not here pleading for pov or for class legislation; 
but I feel that I havea right to advocate the interests of our agri- 
cultural districts, 
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Now that the money question has been so earnestly and elo- 
quently discussed, and we have listened to you for days, weeks, 
and months, with so much patience, debating nearly every con- 
ceivable subject, the Committee on Agriculture has given 
the right of way for to-day, and, through the courtesy of our worthy 
chairman, I haye been accorded the Say Ea honor of oceupy- 
ing a portion of this time, and in so doing I wish to devote at least 
a part of my remarks to the subject under consideration, 


THE SCOPE OF AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We find in the system of large land holdings and the system of 
subletting of these holdings to many tenants that there are 12, 
690,150 heads of families e in agriculture in the United 
States. Of this vast number 6,066,417 families own their own 
land, farm their own premises as best they see fit; and as a result 
of their good judgment, pluck, and energy we find there are 
4,369,527 farms totally free from mortgage indebtedness, while 
there are 1,695,800 who have yet to complete payment on their 
lands. There are 6,623,735 of our farmers who are tenants, but 
we must remember that even this vast army is on the way to 
prosperity, and the good and thrifty tenant soon acquires sufi- 
cient means to purchase a farm of his own. 

These industrious tillers of the soil now furnish 150,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 200,000,000 bushels of corn for export, whereas 
in years past we were compelled to import the same commodities. 
In the United States we produce two-thirds of the cotton crop of 
theentire world. We do not as a people go on foot, for we had, 
according to the last census, 12,550,000 horses; for a part of our 
food and clothing we rely upon 38,000,000 sheep; that we may 
have our hams, bacon, and lard we depend upon 35,000,000 hogs; 
and that we have our own milk, cream, and make our own butter 
is fully demonstrated by the fact that we have 33,600,000 cows. 

WHAT OUR FARMERS DEMAND. 


Upon the subject of butter these 12,000,000 farmers are now de- 
manding some national legislation, legislation that is in my opin- 
ion worthy of earnest and favorable consideration at the hands 
of this Congress; and I have no doubt but what their bill (H. R. 
8717) known as the Grout bill will receive such consideration 
when the time comes for action. At least, it should receive the 
support of every member who really has the dairy interests at 
heart and who is here as their representative, notwithstanding 
thes opposition made by the meat combines under the pre- 
tense such legislation would ruin the cotton industry of the 
7 and = A tcp of eee thin subieck st 

ex ve an opportunity to upon this subj a 
later day, and will not now further up your time, 


THE SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY. 


There is another subject to which I wish to call year attention, 
that of the ar-beetindustry. A few days ago the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee called our attention to the fact 
that we are annually importing 1,500,000 tons of map ap Now 
that it is demonstrated beyond doubt that we have climate 
and soil, and nobody denies but we have the skill, capital, and 
enterprise, is occurs to me that some enco ing legi on 
along is line would greatly aid in promoting this new industry. 

When we stop to consider that we are annually importing 150,- 
000 carloads sugar, of 10 tons each, or 6,000 train loads of 
twenty-five cars, a train reaching from the Speaker’s desk to his 
home in Iowa, and that we are annually paying foreign countries 
in actual an amount exceeding the commercial value of the 
total output of all the silver mines of the world, or the total out- 

ut of all the gold and silver mines in the United States for 1898, 

or this single product, sugar, it is at once apparent that this is 
an important industry to us. And had it not been for the uncer- 
tainty of legislation as to our newly acquired territories, and leg- 
islation touching directly upon this question, I should have 
offered an amendment to this bill that would, in my opinion, 
have encouraged the sugar-beet industry of this country. 

But realizing that a rate effort is being made on the 
of the sugar and tobacco trusts to defeat all legislation along this 
line; and in view of the fact of their partial success in defeating 
- legislation heretofore, and the present influence these combina- 
tions seem to have on legislation and the country at large—under 
these conditions, in my opinion, it would be a at mistake to 
now encourage an industry which seems destined to be legislated 
out of existence at an early date. 

However, since considerable time and money has been spent by 
the Government experimenting in growing sugar beets in the 
United States, there can be no objection to calling attention to 
the importance of such legislation, as well as the importance of 
such an industry. 

Upon investigation it appears, as a result of the able efforts on 
the part of our worthy and efficient Secretary of Agriculture, that 
there are 30 sugar-beet factories in operation in this country, 
manufacturing at the rate of 100,000 tons of sugar annually. 
These factories pay farmers about $5,000,000 every year for sugar 
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beet. As sugar has an almost unlimited home market, there 
is yet room for at least 300 factories with a capacity of 400 tons 
per day of sugar beets, to supply the 1,500,000 tons of sugar which 
we yearly import. The establishment of this industry to this 
extent would give employment to at least 100,000 laborers on the 
farm at about $300 for from four to six months’ work, or two 
times the total number of men employed in all of the gold and 
silver mines of the United States. i 

The cost of seed, cultivation, and marketing of an acre of su 
beets is estimated at $36 to $45 per acre. Labor costs about $37 
per acre, and the seed $3 per acre, or an average cost of 840 per 
acre. It will take 750,000 acres, with an average yield of 16 tons 

acre, to supply the 12,000,000 tons of sugar beet required. 
is gives to the laborers on the farm—counting seed as labor— 
the handsome sum of $40,000,000, 

Next comes the landowner for his share. The beet sells for 
from $4 to $5 ton, or an average price of $4.50, and the yield 
is from 10 to 22 tons per acre, or an average yield of 16 tons, which 
equals $72 per acre. Deduct the $40 for labor, and we have $32 for 
land rent and fertilizing, or the net sum of 824,000, 000. 

Then comes the manufacturer. It is estimated that 300 fac- 
tories are needed, at a cost of $350,000 each, or a total cost of 
$103,000,0€0, 


What will the mannfacturer realize out of his invest- 
ment? He must purchase 12,000,000 tons of beets, 


at $4.50; total ..-_._......-.......--.-.-.--.-..--- $54, 000, 000 
He employs 50,000 men, and here again the laborer 
receives a han 8 —————————— 10, 000, 000 


It is estimated that the fuel, coke, limestone, and in- 

cidental will amount to about 16, 000, 000 
He is entitled, we will say, to 10 per cent on his in- 

vestment of $105,000,000 for deterioration of plant, 

repairs, insurance, etc., o: 10, 500, 000 


a NS np ne A E ee 90, 500, 000 
He disposes of his 1,500,000 tons of sugar at 4 cents 


Per pound: titel . cuecar= „000, 000 
Deduct total expenditures — 90,500,000 
And we have a balance ot 29, 500, 000 

with which to pay dividends, or 28 cent on his investment, 


In view of these facts,does it not seem that this is a subject 
which is entitled to favorable and early consideration? It isen- 
titled to encouragement in the way of a protective tariff rather 
than the free trade advocated in the interests of Havemeyer and 
his associates, which would be sure to give a deathblow to this 
ser ompad foreign tries $320,000 king day 

er coun every wor 

of the hat better islate so as to pay this money to our 
own la and farmers. In so doing we would not only legis- 
late in the interest of the farmer and la but we would legis- 
late in the interest of every American citizen, be he banker, lawyer, 
business man, physician, laborer, farmer, or manufacturer. All 
go hand in hand. Nobody will deny but that the prosperity oË 
our people depends largely upon the prosperity of the ti of the 
soil and that our interests are in common. When we 

$100,000,000 annually into the hands of the American we 
add that much to our purchasing power, and we all share in its 


benefits. 
THE PORTO RICAN TARIFF BILL. 

This suggests to me the importance of a subject which has 
been under consideration by this House for some time and upon 
which many able and eloquent hes have been delivered. 

No objection is raised to the 58,000 tons of Porto Rican su 
coming into the United States free of duty, on the ground 


this amount would materially affect the sugar market in 
this country, but we do protest against establishing a precedent 
for the Territories which will have to be legislated upon by us 


later. 

The same t used for free trade with Porto Rico will be 
used as to the other-Territories. Your claim is that Porto Rico is 
entitled to free trade and the same privi we have under the 
Constitution. Now, if this argument holds good as to Porto Rico, 
it will hold good as to the Philippines, Hawaii, and Cuba—if in 
time she should become a part of the United States, which now 
seems more than likely. 

Cuba alone can produce nonah sugar to supply the United 
States, and so can Hawaii and the Philippines; and I haveno doubt 
when we come to legislate for these i ds that every free-trade 
Democrat and every free-trade Republican will be here 3 
his free-trade as earnestly and eloquently as ever and tha 
we will again be by our friends across the that we are 
absolutely helpless and have no power to legislate or to protect 
ourselves under the Constitution. 

Nobody will contend that our farmers and laborers can compete 
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with the farmers and laborers in the newly a 
where wages average from 5 to 30 cents per 
from one to two dollars per day. I believe it is safe to say that 
the price paid labor in the United States is fifteen or twenty times 
higher than wages paa in the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico 


uired Territories, 
y, while we pay 


and four times higher than in Cuba. And besides they have the 
advantages in soil and climate. 

Free trade with Porto Rico means free trade with the Philippine 
Islands; free trade with Porto Rico means free trade with Ha- 
waii and Cuba. Free trade with these islands means death to 
the sugar and tobacco industries of this 8 and every other 
industry that comes into competition with the industries of these 
islands. It is e nail into the coffin of the cigar industry 
of this country, an 3 with 8100. 000, 000 invested, employ- 
ing 125,000 people, paying them $60,000,000 in wages, consuming 
$50,000,000 worth of tobacco, producing $150,000,000 worth of 
ci 55 annually saying nothing about the tropical fruits, vege- 
tables, etc. 

In my opinion this will be the result of your earnest labors 
should you succeed; and I feel that the time of my Democratic 
friends on the other side of this Chamber might have been better 
occupied than playing into the hands and following the dictates 
of Havemeyer and his associates, who are so numerous in and 
about Washington. You are now glorifying in your prospects; 
but time will tell whether the sugar trusts will dictate legislation 
or whether the memorials of our farmers and laborers will be 
heeded, It is a simple business proposition. 

The question is whether we are to follow the dictates of the few 
against the wishes of the many or whether we are to accede to the 
wishes of our farmers and laborers. In view of these facts, do you 
wonder that our farmers were holding mass meetings all over this 
vast country, protesting against this unreasonable and injurious 
measure? 

Let me read to you a memorial sent to Congress by the farmers 
of America: 

I have supported fy hein for other interests, now I want them to sup- 
port protection for the farmer. If fruits, sugar, tobacco, vegetables, ete., are 
to be admitted free from Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines, then admit 

manufactures from England and Europe. If duties on the products I 


haye to sell are reduced 12 to 15 pe cent by “reciprocity,” then make a like 


reduction on the manufactures I have to buy. So long as there is protection 
I want my share of it, especially on those things upon which a duty will 
really protect, Don't subject me to free-trade conditions and expect me to 


vote protection for the other fellow. 


Much has been said as to the hardships im upon the poor, 
suffering Porto Ricans by this 15 per cent tariff of the Dingley 
rate, Let us see what hardships are imposed bythis bill, The 
bill provides: 


Sec. 3. That on and after the passage of this act all merchandise coming 
into the United States from Porto Rico and coming into Porto Rico from the 
United States shall be entered at the several ports of entry upon payment 
of 15 per cent of the duties which are required Puttar levied, collected, and 


duties on merchandise and articles ing into Porto Rico from the 
rom 


. when all eine Ay theretofore coll 
1 transferred to the local 
shall designate the several ports and sub- 
ports ef entry in Porto Rico and shall make such rules and regulations and 
appoint such agents as may be necessary to collect the duties and taxes au- 
thorized to be levied, collected, and paid in Porto Rico by the provisions of 
this act, and he shall fix the compensation and provide for the payment 
thereof of all such officers, agents, and assistants as he may find it necessary 
to copor tocarry out the provisions hereof: Provided, however, That as soon 
as a civil government for Porto Rico shall have been es in accordance 
with the provisions of this act and notice thereof s have been given to 
the President he shall make proclamation thereof, and thereafter collec- 
tions of duties and taxes in Porto Rico under the provisions of this act shall 
be paid into the treasury of Porto Rico, to be expended as required by law 
for the government and efit thereof instead of being paid into the reas: 
ury of the United States. 


Isit a hardship when we say to these people, ‘* You are now 

aying $1.60 per hundred on sugar exported by you intothe United 

tates; we will now give you a discount of 85 per cent, and all 
that you will be compelled to est 24 cents per hundred; every 
dollar collected as duty on merchandise coming into the United 
States from Porto Rico and going into Porto Rico from the 
United States will be placed in the hands of our President for your 
benefit; and in addition to this we will give A the $2,000,000 
. ee 28 me Dingley bill?” No, it tenos a ae 
ship, and the argument that we are imposing upon the people o 
Porto Rico is all Posh. 


Upon this subject let me say to you, if you are the friends of 
the Porto Ricans I submit to you that you should have at least 
been in favor of a proposition to donate them the $2,000,000 which 
has recently been done by the friends of this bill. It is not in 
good taste for you gentlemen to appear tefore the couniry as 
philanthropists and friends of the Porto Ricans when you have 
voted against this proposition to donate the $2,000,000, and are 
endeavoring to defeat this bill, knowing well that if it is defeated 
the Porto Ricans will be compelled to pay the 100 per cent of the 
Dingley rate instead of the 15 per cent provided for in this bill. 

This bill is a temporary measure. henever the legislative 
assembly of Porto Rico shall decide upon and put into operation 
a system of local taxation to meet the necessities of that govern- 
ment, and they notify the President to that effect, all tariff duties 
on merchandise, both imported and exported, shall cease, and in 
no event shall duties be collected after the Ist day of March, 1902, 

The gentlemen on the other side of this House claim that we are 
placed in an unfortunate condition; absolutely powerless to pro- 
tect ourselyes under the Constitution; and that when the flag was 
raised in these islands the Constitution jumped over there also, 
and that within the twinkling of an eye the Tagals, the Malays, 
the Negritos, and all the numerous savages and tribes who in- 
habit those islands were placa upon a level with the citizens of the 
United States—people who can not read or write (except a small 
percentage) and people who never heard of the United States 
given the same privileges, the same laws, and the same liberties 
as we ourselves have. 

I am not a constitutional lawyer; nevertheless I have a high 
respect for the profession; but there are some things about the 
Constitution that need no constitutional lawyer to interpret. 
When I read Article IV, section 3, “that Congress shall have the 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting territories and property belonging to the United 
States,” viewing this from a layman’s standpoint, if would seem 
that the Constitution is a constitution for the States and not for 
the Territories, except as if may be extended over these Terri- 
tories by legislation; that these Territories, as all other Terri- 
tories have done, must look to Congress for legislation, and that 
they are the property of the United States, and not a part of the 
United States or members of the Federal States. 

The constitutionality of this measure has been ably and fully 
discussed by our able leaders on both sides of this Chamber, and 
I have no desire to impose further upon your good nature. Iam 
inclined to believe as did our greatest constitutional lawyersand 
statesmen, such as Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Daniel 
Webster, Stephen A. Douglas, Thomas Benton, and others, and I 
feel safe in following their footsteps. 

If we are powerless under the Constitution to legislate respect- 
ing these islands, and can not protect ourselyes, then the sooner 
we know this the better, for we will soon be called upon to legis- 
late for the Philippines and other islands, 

The Democracy has thrown every possible obstacle in the way 
of the passage of this Porto Rican tariff bill, and could they ac- 
complish its defeat they would have an opportunity to assert that 
a precedent had been established and must be applied to the Phil- 
ippines and Hawaii or any other territory not contiguous to the 

nited States with which we may subsequently have to deal. 
But this is not all. You would have contended, and justly, too, 
that the Republican party had been the cause of bringing the 
cheap labor of the Tropics into direct competition with our labor- 
ing men and farmers. Is it to be wondered at that the Democracy 
made‘such a desperate fight for the political opportunities just 
mentioned? 

I feel justified in supporting this bill not only because I am 
unwilling that the prosperous, intelligent, and hard-workin 
farmers and laborers of my State be placed on the same level wi 
the cheap and savage labor of the Orient, but because I believe 
that our right to deal with these islands as seems best for our wel- 
fare and their welfare should be asserted at once; also because I 
believe that the 15 per cent of the Dingley tariff rate will bring 
no hardships with it, but, on the contrary, will bring a much- 
needed relief until such customs, laws, and internal-revenue sys- 
tem Ness be inaugurated as are adapted to their conditions and 
wants. 

I am not surprised at the Democratic opposition to this bill, or 
any other bill, for that matter, They must have something upon 
which to make their campaign this fall. I really feel sorry for 
them. The tariff is a thing of the past; their free-silver theory 
has been thwarted by the enactment of a Republican measure 
which places us upon a sound financial basis, and they have prac- 
95 abandoned that issue; they are trying to find refuge under 
the blanket of imperialism and military despotism, but the wis- 


dom, skill, and tact with which our noble President is handling 
this is not in the least encouraging to them. 
PRESIDENT M'KINLEY—PROSPERITY. 
Our country is 1 our people are at work; our exports 
ae increasing in 
g. 


ge proportions, and our imports are decreas- 
What more could we ask? 
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In 1896 President McKinley said: 
What we want is a sound money and a chance to earn it. 


In this we were all agreed; and the voters of this magnificent 
country decided by a large majority to give Mr. McKinley and 
thp Republican party an opportunity to carry this maxim into 
effect. 

Something over three years have passed; the country has been 
lifted out of chaos, stagnation, and financial depression and placed 
into an era of prosperity the like of which has never before been 
written on the pages of history; and the confidence intrusted in 
the President by the people has not been betrayed. This confi- 
dence has been fulfilled, and for proof of this we need but turn to 
our national ledger and glance at the business entries. 

The business for the fiscal year ending in 1899 tells a most elo- 
quent story of prosperity. e sold foreign nations $1,227,443,425 
worth of American products, and in return bought only $696,077,- 
388, or a balance of trade in our favor of $531,366,037. For the 
fiscal year ending 1898 we sold foreign nations $1,231,329,950, and 
in return bought only $616,205,159, a balance of trade in our favor 
amounting to the enormous sum of $615,000,000, or a total for the 
two years of $1,145,000,000. 

Compare this with the last two years of Cleveland’s Adminis- 
tration under the tariff act of 1804. We thenexported more than 
we imported only $278,000,000; and in the last two years of the 
McKinley Administration, and under the Dingley law, we have 

orted more than we have imported, as above stated, $1,145,- 

„000, a gain of $878,000,000 under the tariff of 1896, as com- 
pareg with the tariff of 1894, This gain has been large, constant, 
steady. 

We have not only been fortunately prosperous, but we have 
been fortunate in war; and this good fortune is largely due to the 
wisdom, diplomacy, and stalwartness of our honored President. 

William McKinley since taking his seat as our Chief Magis- 
trate has used great care and judgment, and has held the reins 
of the Government with a firm and steady hand from the mo- 
ment he took control. He has acted wisely and humanely in the 
past; and if we retain him as our Chief Executive, we have the 
assurance that the honor, integrity, and glory of America will be 
maintained and that the inevitable rights, life, liberty, anà pur- 
suit of e which we now enjoy will be extended to the oe 

and downtrodden people of the West Indies and the Phil- 


have the fullest assurance that the grand and beautiful 
flag of America, now floating with its protecting folds over land 
and sea, will not be hauled down in sham onor and that 


2 ines. 
We will 


e and 
the fearless blood and matchless valor of our heroes, both livin 
and dead, will not have been offered in vain on the sacred altar o 
our country and humanity. 

Freedom is that for which our forefathers fought. The unity 
of our nation is what Lincoln, Grant, and Garfield stood for, and 
William McKinley stands for all that a true, patriotic American 
citizen can possibly ask for, namely, peace, prosperity, honor, and 
integrity, with no cry of the masses against the and no cry 
of the classes against the masses, advocating that an honest day’s 
labor should be paid for with an honest dollar, [Loud applause.] 


Rural Mail Delivery. 


I want to see the day when the isolation 
illuminated at least once each day by the 
home in touch, through the press and the 
broad land. Let there be one hour each day 
each humble home above its sordid surroundings into contact wit! 
better, nobler thought and aspiration of the nation. 


aay from nn gy yn 55 
e humble: 
with all other homes in our 


the 


SPEECH 


HON. J. WILLIAM STOKES, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 9, 1900. 


R. 10538) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending sý 

Mr. STOKES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I ayail myself of this 3 
some observations and conclusions upon t 
livery of mail in rural districts. — 

I shall take as my text the bill which I introduced in the Fifty- 
fifth Congress, known as H. R. 11602, which I ask the Clerk to 
read as-part of my remarks. 


to submit 
e subject of free de- 


The Clerk read.as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 11602) to extend free delivery of mail along star routes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That all contracts for carrying mail 
on star routes made after the passage of this act shall include the deposit in 
the proper boxes placed on the line of the routes for this purpose, without 
charge to the addressees, any mail mutter that may be intrusted to the car- 
rier for such distribution by any postmaster on the route. 

Sec. 2. That it s also be the duty of the said carriers so contracting, in 
addition to the duties imposed by section 687 of the postal laws, to take up 
such mail matter as may be deposited in said mail boxes and deposit same 
toe mailing at the next post-office on his route without additional compensa- 

on. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of each postmaster, upon a written order 
from any person living on or near an established star route which comes 
within the provisions of section 1 of this act, to deliver to the proper mail 
carrier for that route any mail matter, with instructions as to the proper 
mail box at which said mail matter shall be deposited. 

Seo. 4. That any person desiring his mail deposited along the line of any 
star route within the terms of section 1 of this act shall erect a box, as con- 


3 88 
on each side of the box a — 721 in writing for the delivery of mail to 
the in said mail box. 


SEC. 5. That all mail boxes along such star routes shall be numbered con- 
secutively, beginning from the initial point of the star route. 
SEC. 6. That with a view ging the mail thus deposited ultimatel 


N 
à esso or £ ame fa ices for special bo: Swi fa por for the 
8 on o S an evices lor x e 
nse of carriers anid addressees, respectively. — z si 

Mr.STOKES. Mr.Chairman, that bill wasintroduced January 
14, 1899, and was reintroduced by me on December 7 of the current 
Congress as H, R. 2565. It is the same bill which a gentleman on 
the other side of the Chamber did me the compliment to reintro- 
duce on February 7 of this year. 

HOW IT WILL WORK. > 

The merit of this measure, Mr. Chairman, must be apparent as 
soon as it is understood. The proposition is to utilize an estab- 
lished network of star-route service for the purpose of extending 
free delivery of mail in such a way as not to 5 embarrass 
the carrying of the mail under existing contracts and yet secure 
to a very large proportion of the rural people immense advantages 
at insignificant cost. 

WHAT ARE STAR ROUTES? 

It will be understood, of course, that star routes are routes 
through the rural districts, radiating from railroad points into 
sections more or less remote from railroad lines. Along these star 
routes mail is now carried in closed pouches from the initial post- 
office to the other outlying offices by private conveyance. The 
Post-Office Department of the Government is now maintaining 
22,482 of these routes, which are let by contract every four years 
to the lowest responsible bidder, after wide advertisement. 

THEY COVER THE COUNTRY. 

The large number of these routes and their distribution at once 
suggests what is a fact, that they cover fairly well the entire ru- 
ral districts of our country; and the method of giving out the 
contracts for the service insures cheapness, and, as a matter of 
fact,it is the cheapest ce hai service in the world outside of the 
coolie chair service of India perhaps; and, I regret to say, is al- 
most as discreditable, so far as appearances go, asitischeap. But 
that is another story. 

FREE TO THE PEOPLE. 


My bill proposes to impose upon the contractors who undertake 
the carrying of the mail from one office to another along these 
22,482 star routes the additional duty of delivering mail in boxes 
erected along the routes by persons living on or adjacent thereta, 
It also requires that the said contractors shall take up and mail 
at the next post-office on the route any mail that may be left in 
said boxes. 

And this additional service the contractors are required to per- 
form without charge to the people served. 

PAID BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

They are to include this service in their estimates and base their 
bids upon the whole service required, and of course it is paid by 
the Government like all Government contracts, 

The ple ving on or adjacent to these routes are required to 
erect the es at their own expense and then direct the post- 
master at the proper office to send out their mail to be deposited 
in the proper box. 4 

Ican not do better at this point, Mr. Chairman, as a means of 
conveying to the House a clear conception of the plan in its en- 
tirety, than to quote one of several very lucid and forceful edito- 
rials of the News and Courier, of Charleston, S. C., a few days 
after theintroduction of the bill. 

It is but justice to state here that the editor of that paper was 
one of the first to take up the proposition and has done incalcula- 
ble service in pressing it through his columns: 

FREE MAIL DELIVERY ON STAR ROUTES, 

The bill introduced in Congress by Representative STOKES, of South Caro- 

lina, “to extend free delivery of mail along star routes impresses us as be- 


inga way. practicable and very desirable measure. 
As explained yesterday, the bill provides, in substance, that mail boxes be 


placed on the roadside along the star routes, or country routes. and shall 
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be numbered consecutively. Persons li 
have their mail deposited in these boxes 
master at each end of the route a written ibe, one for the ka gs A 


near the ronte and desiring to 
ve only to leave with the 
el 


of th 
mail to the carrier, designating the number of the box in which it is to be 
deposited, and thereupon it bèco; the duty of the carrier to deposit i 
without charge, and so every person living on or near the star route woul 
get his mail every time the carrier passed without expense or loss of time in 
going to the terminal post-office. i 

Some necessary details are added, but this bare sketch of the scheme will 
sufice, we are sure, to commend it tothe hearty support of the rural con- 
stituentsof every Congressman. Whatever objections, if any, may beoffered 
to it by the postal authorities or others will be promptly and eff: y over- 
rided, we are sure, or the very large number of persons interested in its 
early adoption. It is in practical operation already for the benefit of a few 

rsons living on or near such routes, and it should be put into operation for 

he benefit of allof them. The wonder is that so simple and desirable a plan 
for the wide extension of mail facilities to ison gif places was not de- 
vised and adopted 1 The people concerned in its ‘ation can be 
safely trusted. we think, to take care of the boxes and to b to sharp ac- 
count those who may undertake to meddle with them. The Government 
will need but few detectives for that service. 

Mr. Sroxes believes, with reason, that the system would be inexpensive, 
and would soon prove to be self-sustaining. For the present the ple 
who get this se: would have to furnish their own boxes, but the con- 
templates that ultimately they would be furnished Le Government, if 
the service justifies it.” è right plan would appear to be to have the Gov- 
ernment furnish them at cost to the several persons served each „80 
as to insure the interest in the due preservation a on ar 

with a safe 


e great ma- 
N would gladly pay very much more for such 


unobjectionable one, and it is bound to bea 
5 D ind te N — that when it is adopted it i 
n rom 0 when is cer- 
me firmly established and tol 27 


tain to me ead to the still further development 
of the service which he predicts for it, amounting practically to ‘‘a general 
_system of rural free delivery.” 


SOME HISTORY. 

As will be observed, the sixth section of my bill ce 
bringing all the rural mail boxes 2 for in the bill ulti- 
mately under the protection of the United States statutes. Ihad 
not proceeded far, however, in the discussion of the merits of the 
scheme with the experts. of the Post-Office Department before I 
discovered that this just but unessential feature would arouse, or 
haye a tendency to arouse, opposition to a scheme which was con- 
sidered, in all other respects, not only unobjectionable but highly 
meritorious. While the sixth section was essentially just in the 
abstract, it opened up possibilities of new and largely increased 
burdens upon an already overburdened bureau—that of post-office 
inspection and mail depredations. The fear seemed to exist in 
some quarters that rural mail boxes in secluded or isolated sec- 
tions of the country would invite depredations by the wanton or 
the vicious, and thus greatly increase the burden upon this arm 
of the public service with a class of cases where the chances of 
detection and punishment would be small, 

THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE. 

Being unwilling to jeopardize the whole scheme by insisting 
upon a nonessential feature, I introduced on January 25, 1899, 
another bill, which was identical with the bill read by the Clerk 
save that the objectionable section was omitted, This bill I sub- 
mitted formally to the Post-Office Department for examination 
and suggestion. 

INDORSED BY THE DEPARTMENT. 

In response, I received within three days the following letter 
from the ever alert and pro; ive gentleman who presides over 
and directs this branch of the postal service, General Shallen- 
berger. Task the Clerk to read, as a part of my remarks, his letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 


SECOND ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, January 28, 1899. 
Stn: I have the honor to 8 the receipt of your letter of the 26th 
instant, asking me for an e: n in to bill H. R. 11602, 
introduced by you in the House on January 14, 1899, entitled “A bill to extend 
free delivery of mail along star routes,” and in reply to state that the object 
of the bill has my entire N ee and recommendation. I would, however, 
8 ; several changes ein, so that the bill as changed would as 
Os: 

That all contracts for corre mail on star routes made after the pas- 
sage of this act shall include the deposit in the proper boxes placed on the 
line of the routes for this purpose, without char; the addressees, of any 
mail matter that may be intrusted to the carrier for such distribution by any 
postmaster on the ronte. 

“Seo, 2. That it shall also be the duty of said carrier, in addition to the 
duties imposed by section 3993 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
to take up such mail matter 3 by stamps as he shall find in 
said mail box: < 

“Seo. g. That any person desiring his mail deposited along the line of any 
star route within the terms of section 1 of this act shall erect a box as con- 
venient as practicable on the roadside, and file with the postmaster at the 
post-oftice at which his mail is ad x 
offices on the route on either side and next to the box, a rouvat in ting 


— — or near an established 
star route which comes within the provision of on 1 of this act, to deliver 

per mail carrier for that route aay tom matter, 6 
mail, with instructions as to the proper mail box at which said matter 
shall be deposited; eli to a carrier for deposit 
eee chia past another post-office on the route before being deposited 


“Sx. 5. That all mail boxes along such star routes shall be numbered or 
marked as may be directed by the Postmaster-General. 

“Seo. 6. That the Postmaster-General may prescribe regulations for the 
N of service under this act.“ A 

I it is entirely feasible to combine a system of box deliveries and 
collections in connection with the existing star routes, now numbering about 
22,000, in such manner as to mal oc increase the mail accommodation to peo- 
ple residing in rural districts withont detriment to the star service or with- 
out a large increase in the cost thereof. We know that it is the practice now 
on many star routes for the carriers to take the mail and de t it in boxes 
along the line of the routes, but in the absence of | ation it rests entirely 
with the pleasure of the whether they will give the people this ac- 
commodation or not. It also puts it in the power of acarrier todiscriminate 
against some ‘people while acco; ting others on the same route. The 
pro law would give equal accommodation to all people living on or near 
the line of star routes. 

I do not think it would largely increase the cost, because the distance tray- 
eled by the carriers would not be increased at all. It would require a little 
more time, of co for thecarriers to stop and deposit the mail or collect it 
from the boxes, and in some cases it would require more intelligent carriers 
than are now employed, as all rs must be able to read addresses on the 

taken them outside of the bags to be placed in the proper 

ible that in those cases where carriers are now g 
e line of route a fee for delivering their mail into boxes 
that there d be a tendency to tly increase the price under the con- 
tract if the law prohibited the ing of such fees; butas these star-route 
contracts are lef after ha been ely advertised, as there is much 
competition in bidding for them, I think that the increase in cost would be 
but slight compared with the additional facilities rendered to the public. 

If it should be found impracticable to get this bill acted upon in both the 
House and Senate during the present session of Congress, I suggest that 
practically the same object could be accomplished by introducing an amend- 
ment to the Post-Office a tion bill, now pending in the ate com- 
mittee, to the following effect: ’ 

8 That the Postmaster-General, in making contracts for the trans- 

rtation of the mail on star routes, is authorized to 55 n 

. and collect mail 
from boxes loca along the line of such routes; such boxes to be erected 
and maintained at the expense of persons living on or near such routes who 
may TOTORO Date ee ane Me eerie: 

ery yy 
W. S. SHALLENBERGER, 
Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Hon. J. W. STORES, House of Representatives. 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, the changes suggested, it will be 
shel are purely verbal, and do not affect the principle of my 


THE STRENUOUS HOURS. 


Although thus cordially indorsed by the Department, and favor- 
ably considered by many members of the Committee on Post-Of- 
fices and Post-Roads, it seemed impossible in the closing weeks of 
an expiring Congress to get independent consideration in the 
House, even if reported by the committee, and so I adopted the 
3 of the Department. Then through the earnest and 

cient efforts of my colleague in the other end of this building, 
Senator TILLMAN, the amendment was placed on the Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill, but by a clerical error it went out in conference. 


WHAT IT WILL COST. 


Of course, Mr. Chairman, the probable cost of any public enter- 
prise should always be an important consideration. But it is not 
and should not the first or the controlling consideration. 
Whenever it is determined definitely that the country needs any 
particular thing, it is entitled to the best of that thing; when it 
is definitely determined that the country needs a certain number 
of battle ships, the dominant consideration is the best ships. 


THE BEST THE CHEAPEST. 


There may be disputes about the need and about the number; 
but once the need and the number are determined. considerations 
of economy and of every other kind rg to get the best; and the 
people are always ready to pay the bills, provided they are sure 
they are getting the best. 

And so in the postal facilities, what the country needs and what 
it wants is the best possible facilities for the transaction of busi- 
ness through the mails, and there will be no kicking about paying 
for it, if the country is convinced that it is actually getting the 
best and getting what it is paying for. What it wants is service, 
and it is willing to pay for efficient service. Still the inquiry, 
what it will cost, is pertinent and proper; anditis incumbent upon 
the proponent to answer in a rational way. 


NOT WITHOUT DATA, 


Fortunately, we are not rage vipront data of the most sig- 
nificant character. The effort to fix the scheme in the Post-Office 
appropriation bill last year having miscarried through a concate- 
nation of incidents frequently attendant upon the closing hours 
of an 3 Congress, I suggested to the Second Assistant Post- 
master-General the propriety of making an experiment of the 
scheme in those States whose quadrennium will expire July next, 
and which were to be relet for four years in the then coming fall 


1899). 
( ) A TENTATIVE APPLICATION. 

After mature deliberation from all aspects, it was determined 
to put the provisions of the bill into operation tentatively in lim- 
ited areas of the section to be let anew in the following fall. My 
own State—South Carolina—was selected for the experiment, 
and the results so far attained fully vindicate the wisdom and 
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the progressive spirit of the Department. Accordingly, the in- 

structions for the bidding on star-route contracts within South 

Carolina, in addition to the usual requirements, were as follows: 
Mail carriers to deposit mail in boxes along the routes. 

In addition to proposals for carr: the mails on the routes and subject 
to the conditions hereinbefore set fo proponas will also be received for 
carrying the mails on the same routes in the State of South Carolina, subject 
to the same conditions, and also subject to further requirements, as follows: 

Any person living on or near any star route herein described who desires 
his mail deposited a box on the line of the route by the carrier on said 
route may provide and erect a suitable box on the roadside, located in such 
manner as to be reached as conveniently as preche by the carrier, and 
such person shall file with the postmaster at the t-office to which his mail 
is addressed (which shall be one of the two post-offices on the route oneither 
side of and next to the box) a request in writing for the delivery of his to 
the carrier on the route for deposit in said mail box, at the risk of the ad- 


It shall be the duty of the postmaster at every such post-office, upon a 
written order from any person living on or near the star route, to deliver to 
the proper mail carrier for that route any mail matter, except registered 
sae with instructions us to the proper 1 box at which sai matter 
shall be deposited; but no mail matter so delivered to a carrier for deposit 
28 be artia past another post-office on the route before being deposited 

a mail box. 

The carrier on the star route will be required to 


receive from any t- 
eot 


to the addressees. 
The mail carriers must be able to read and write the English lan 
be Cad Lager pre ia to properly handle and deposit the mail for 
ong, the rou 
Pro blanks for service in South Carolina will be furnished in such 
mi on one blank for the two classes of 


and 
xes 


line of rou 

As will be understood, this left the Department free to accept 
whichever bid seemed most advantageous to the service, The 
opening of these bids in December last was watched with keen 
interest by all who realized their significance in the premises. 
When the totals for the State of South Carolina were footed up 
and comparison made of the footings, with and without the free- 
delivery feature, it was found that the additional mse of deliv- 
ing the mails free along all the star routes in the State of South 
Carolina—some 372 in number, covering a very igo roportion 
of the population of the State—was only about $6,600, or only 
about one-third cent per milo traveled. © exact figures were: 


Net increase for the free-delivery feature 6, 661 


It will be seen that this makes less than 12 per cent, or about 
one-third cent per mile traveled, as the difference in the cost of 
service due to the free-delivery feature. Now, there are in the 
United States, as already stated, 22,482 star routes, covering 269,- 
482 miles, and costing last year ee Siy 

The cost of the e gad mile of length, therefore, was 818.98. 
The cost per mile traveled was only 3.87 cents, 


APPLYING FIGURES TO FACTS. 


Now, apply the data derived from the South Carolina experi- 
ment to these facts and figures, and what do we get? The cost of 
inan, ting the free-delivery feature upon the star routes in 
Sonth Carolina, as capa! neen, was only 12 per cent additional, 
and as the conditions in t 
mal it is fair to assume the results obtained there as average re- 
sulis, At least the relation of the pouch service only and the same 
service with free-delivery feature is not abnormal, 

Computing 12 per cent on the cost of the entire star-route sys- 
tem—namely, $5,114,943,83,,—we have $613,793.25 as the probable 
net cost of extending free mail delivery to the residents on and 

acent to the 22,482 star routes in the United States. 

, taking the other basis of computation, at the rate of one- 
third cent per mile traveled, the rate of increased cost in South 
Carolina. we would have as the net cost only $440,229. In other 
words, the mails can be delivered free along all the star routes in 
the United States at anet additional cost of not to exceed $613,793.25 
pe annum, Now, it has been estimated that the star-route de- 

very (as the star routes now exist) would serve in the neigh- 
borhood of half the rural residents. But assume that they serve 
only one-third—though I believe the other estimate is nearer the 
truth—and what do we get? Three times $613,793.25 would be 

„841.379. 75 as the total net additional cost of rural free delivery 

y the method proposed in my bill. It is scarcely worth while, 
I take it, to point out that the star routes could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely to meet the requirements of such service. 
Doubtless some supplementary service would be necessary to meet 
special conditions in limited areas, but in the aggregate the cost 
for these would be relatively small. Upon the facts and figures 
demonstrated, it seems highly probable that rural free delivery 
may be had practically through the star-ronte method—supple- 
mented in limited areas, as stated, where the star route talent not 


t State are not exceptional or abnor- 
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be applicable—at a net additional cost of not to exceed $2,000,000 
for the whole United States. In no other part of the service can 
such vast values be bought for so trifling a sum relatively. In 
view of all that rural free delivery means to the 40,000,000 farmers 
and rural residents of our country, who will rise in his place here 
and oppose this pitiful sum for their benefit? Whether we take 
this or the other as a basis of our estimate, compared with the 
service rendered to the rural population of the United States, the 
cost is trifling and not to be considered for a moment. It is the 
cheapest mail-delivery service in the world. 


A COMPARISON, 


Now, let us glance for a moment at the cost of the pro 
service in contrast with that of other branches of free-delivery 
service. 

Marvelous as the figures appear, as marshaled above, it is only 
when comparison is made with rural-free delivery proper and city 
delivery that its full significance is comprehended. A 

The showing so far made is no less surprising than it is gratify- 
ing, as will be more fully appreciated when it is understood that 
the net cost of rural free delivery proper is about 5 cents per mile 
traveled. Or, adopting another basis of comparison, the cost of 
rural free-delivery service, so far as it has been tried, is about 84 
cents per capita of rural residents served. 


SOME ESTIMATES. 


There are, of course, no definite data bearing upon the number 
of people who will be served under this star-ronte experiment in 
South Carolina; and even if there were, such basis would be use- 
ful only in comparison with rural routes in South Carolina where 
the density of the population and length of routes and other con- 
ditions are similar. But 3 hat the average star route 
in the sections covered by the rural delivery service would serve 
only one-half as many people, the ratio of cost per capita of peo- 
ple served would be as two-thirds of a cent is to 5 cents, or as 2 is 
to 15. That is to say, the cost per capita of people served free 
by the star-route delivery proposed in my bill would be less than 
one-seventh as great as the cost per capita of people served free by 
the rural delivery proper. Or, translating this into cents, if the 
cost of rural delivery proper be 84 cents per capita of the pore 
served, as estimated by Mr. Heath, then under the state of facts 
and relations EES the cost per capita of people served under 
the method proposed in my bill would be 11} cents—a comparison 
highly favorable to the star-route method, surely, wherever it can 


be applied, 
COMPARED WITH CITY DELIVERIES. 
Ascompared with the cost of city delivery the showing for star- 
route service is even better. 
The cost of free delivery in the smaller cities is very near to 
Pa per capita, so that a comparative table of cost would stand 
us: 


FREE DELIVERY. 


. 
Rural delivery... 84 
Star route delivery. 111 

A sufficiently striking comparison, surely, upon the face of th 
figures. But when we take into account all that free delivery of 
mail means in the country as compared with its meaning in the 
towns, the difference becomes well-nigh incalculable. 

In the town it means the saving of a few minutes’ walk, at the 
outside, to the near-by post-office. In the country it means the 
saying of several hours with man and beast—a ride of 6 to 10 
miles, perhaps; and then the mail to be had, forsooth, only on 
certain days of the week, And this is not all that free delivery of 
mail means in the country, incalculable as this seems. 

In his last annual report our able and efficient First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, Perry S. Heath, after a careful survey of the 
results of rural delivery, so far as ascertained, thus sums up the 
material, tangible significance of the service: 

The facts hereinafter set forth, with some elaboration of detail which tho 
1 of the subject seems to me to warrant, will, I think, demon- 


That the free delivery of mails in rural communities can be widely ex- 
tended with great benefit to the people and with little cost to the revenue. 

That whenever the 1 79 — has been judiciously inaugurated, with a sin- 
cere ed to make it a success, it has been followed by these beneficial 


L Increased postal receipts. More letters are written and received. 
More newspapers and magazines are subscri for. So marked is this ad- 
yancement that * — a number of rural routes already pay for themselves 
edie ire Sof the vale of tion lands hed by rural free deli 

cement of the value of farm reac elivery. 
This increase of value Taten estimated at as high as $5 per acre in bon 
States. A moderate estimate is from & to $3 per acre. 

III. A general improvement of the condition of the roads traversed by the 
rural carrier. In the Western States especially the construction of good 
roads has been a nisite to the establishment of rural free-delivery 
service. In one county in Indiana a special agent reports that the farmers 
incurred an expense of over $2,000 to grade and gravel a road in order to 
obtain rural free delivery. 

IV. Better prices obi for farm products, the 2 1 5 being brought 
into daily touch with the state of the markets, and thus being ena 
take advantage of information heretofore unattainable, 
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V. To these material advantages may be added the educational benefits 
conferred by relieving the monotony of farm life through y access to 
wholesome literature, and the keeping of all rural residents, the young peo- 

le as well as their elders, fully informed as to the stirring events of the 
a. The moral value of these civilizing influences can not be too highly 
rated. 

While these comments were addressed specifically to one kind of 
rural free delivery of mail, it must be apparent to everyone that 
they are equally applicable to all phases of the service. 


INCREASE OF REVENUE, 


In neither case above considered does the increase of postal rev- 
enues, which usually follows increased facilities, enter into the 
estimate. I have taken no account of that, but analogy would 
justify us in expecting the comparison from that aspect to be quite 
as favorable to the star-route delivery. We know by actual sta- 
tistics that in the smaller class of cities referred to above the in- 
crease of postal revenues traceable to the institution of free de- 
livery is not large, owing to the relative smallness of the additional 
service. In the rural-delivery service, however, the increase of 
postal receipts directly traceable to the institution of the service 
ranges from 50 to 75 per cent. This enormons rate of increase is 
gao no doubt, to the relatively enormous increase of facility car- 
ried. - 

There is no reason to suppose that under conditions so nearly 
analogous the star route free-delivery service as proposed in my 
bill, and as actually operating in South Carolina, will not show an 
equal increase in the postal revenues. On the contrary, there is 
every reason to expect an equally marked increase following each 
extension of free delivery by means of star routes, 

COUNT THE CREDITS. 

And when the proper entries are made upon the credit side of 
the free-delivery account in each branch of the service, the net 
cost of the service as pro} in my bill will be reduced at least 
pari passu with the cost of rural delivery service proper; and both 
these phases of rural delivery will more than hold their own in 
comparison with the cost of city free delivery. 


FALSE PROPHETS. 


Mr. Chairman, some years ago, when I was advocating larger 
appropriations and fair treatment for rural free delivery, the op- 
ponents of the proposition confidently, not to say rashly, asserted 
that a general system of rural free delivery would cost 840.000, 000 
a year to begin with and would ultimately bankrupt the Govern- 
ment. At that time, with the meager statistical information at 
hand, it was difficult to refute these assertions. 

Postmaster-General Wilson, I think it was, predicted that it 
would cost $20,000,000 to inaugurate the system, and he refused 
outright to expend the small amount Congress appropriated. 

How stands the case to-day? What do the fi teach—and 
that, too, when the system is in its infancy, hardly yet thoroughly 
patronized by those whom it is intended to benefit?, 

In the light of the experiment in South Carolina, as applied to 
the country at large, we can arrive at some approximation to the 
cost; and every dollar of this cost could be saved out of the exces- 
sive amounts now paid to railroads for carrying mail. Let it not 
be forgotten, too, that this is based upon the crude results of an 
infant experiment. We have every reason to expect that, like all 
other branches of the service, better and cheaper methods will be 


invented. 

It is natural and rational to e t that as the system unfolds, 
better methods will be evolved. But facts so far demonstrate how 
utterly worthless and unreliable were the assertions of those 
prophets of evil two years ago. Thesystem is here to stay! 

In one form or another the farmers of the country are to have 
their just proportion of the benefits which the money of the country 
is annually expended to purchase for free-mail delivery, and don't 
you forget it, Mr. Objector. Let no man deceive himself about 
this. e are not going tu be frightened from our proposition of 
equal benefits as well as equal burdens for the farmers and rural 
residents of our country, 

NO CONFLICT WITH OTHER SERVICE. 

Mr. Chairman, in such comparisons as I have instituted for the 
urpose of establishing my plan in the confidence of the House, 
wish it understood that I am not disparaging free delivery in 

cities or underrating the other forms of rural delivery. On the 
contrary, I have sought, in season and out of season, at all times, 
to extend both systems and to equalize as far as practicable the 
benefits which a given amount of money to be expended each 
year will buy. On this my record is clear; but lest some caviler 
arise in the future, I appeal to the record here. Two years ago I 
made the fight to donble the appropriation for experimental 
rural free delivery which gave us $300,000, and for the first 
time in our history put the experiment on a fair basis, On that 
occasion I said in part: 
FAIR PLAY FOR RURAL DELIVERY. 


At the proper time I shall move to amend the bill along these lines, and I 


8 hat the item for rural tree delivery be increased from $150,000 to 
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If rural free delivery is here as an 5 I want it treated fairly, 

and less than 000 can not establish a fair test. When the experiment of 

free delivery in the cities was begun in 1863, it was begun in some sixty-six 

cities, at an expenditure of $317,068 the first year. The result of the experi- 

ment justified the expense in that case. The amount expended has steadily 

— from year to year, until it now reaches the fabuſous sum of thirteen 
n year. 

Last year only $50,000 was used in an experiment, so-called, in rural free 
delivery. The results, as set forth in detail in the report of the Postmaster- 
General, show that in most cases the receipts so in as to pay for the 
service. The interest of the rural population has promptly responded to the 
increased facilities, and the postal receipts have reflected thisinterest. And 
this is precisely the same result that has attended every increased facility to 
the use of the mails. 

And again, in the same speech: 

NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 

But it is no longer experimental, this rural free-delivery system. It has 
been in 1 in Great Britain, nee, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Switzerland for generations; and the meager tests provided 
last year in twenty-nine States demonstrate its success here. 

ether it is an gman iy ge EDAD or not, Mr. Chairman, I insist that 
some sort of proportion should be observed in the distribution of the benefits 
which accrue from the expenditure of thirteen millions of public money upon 
this service, If thirteen million is the figure that we can afford to pay for 
such service, then I want it distributed so that the benefit it will buy shall be 
proportionately distributed among the small towns as well as the big ones, 
among the rural districts as well as the smaller towns. 

There can be no defense of any proposition to increase the appropriation 
for free-delivery service as at present restri . 80 long as thousands of 
rural districts have not even a post-office anywhere within 3 miles of them. 


In the same speech I had this to say with reference to the free 
delivery in towns: 

“EQUAL RIGHTS TO ALL.” 

Mr. Chairman, I want to see the arbitrary and wholly artificial limitations 
u the free-delivery service removed. I want to see free deliveries every- 
where limited to three times per bas dey a maximum, and then extend the 
benefits to all towns and thickly settled rural communities once a day at 
least. For thinly settled portions three, or even less, times per week might 
be allowable. 

On the same occasion, arguing for the equality of benefit as 
well as equality of burden, I said: 

war?! 

When my people want mail, it involves sending from 1 to6 miles. In the 
majority of cases it requires several hours with man and horse, and along 
the star routes mail can be had only on certain days in the week. In the 
New York City districts, or any other large city districts, the mail is carried 
to every man’s door from three to seven and even nine timesper day. Now, 
it is quite probable that a free-delivery s; in the larger cities facilitates 
the handling of the mail, and in a general way the whole system reflects the 
benefit in any part. But there is absolutely no just reason why citizens at 
one end of the commercial line should have their mail thrown into their laps 

of cost seven and even nine times a day, whether they want it or not, 

while those at the other end of the line must travel 6 miles at their own cost 

to get mail, and even then can not get it rye on certain days. This bill 

roposes practically a bonus of $13,000,000 to cities at the expense of all 

he smaller towns rural districts of the country, It makes no provision 

at all for free delivery in towns of less than 1 inhabitants, while the 
40,000,000 rural residents are dismissed with the pitiful sum of $150,000. 

CITIES DO NOT PAY IT 

Ah, but they say, these 627 cities pay for the service they get. I deny it. 
They had just as well say that the cash box in a large department store pays 
for all the service in the store. It would be just as rational for New Tone 
City, or e rt of 5 to claim that it pays the customs receipts of 
the port. e receipts, like the customs receipts in New York, forin- 
stance, do not arise independently of other offices in the system. They are 
not an inherent attribute of that city which collects them. They are the re- 
sultant of reciprocal relationship with every other office in thesystem. This 
is too plain for argument. : 

Mr. Chairman, I was in favor of the fullest provision for rural 
delivery then. lam for it now, and shall stand for the largest 
5 for that purpose that can be used to advantage. I 
think the regular budget for postal service should carry at least 
one and Faroo gusce million dollars, and I know no branch of 
the public service where such expenditure would be more wisely 
made or the benefits more appreciated, 2 

Mr. Chairman, I am for every extension of mail facilities that 
reason and experience approve. . I am especially in favor of every 
reasonable extension to rural residents. I want to live to see the 
day when the isolation inseparable from farm life will be illumi- 
nated at least once each day by the visit of the postman, bringing 
each home in touch, through the press and the post, with all other 
homes in our broad land. Let there be one hour each day that 
shall lift the thought of each humble home above its sordid sur- 
roundingsand bring it into contact with the better, nobler thought 
and aspiration of the nation. I confidently expect to see these 
plans well advanced toward realization before I close my Con- 
gressional career; and if I can be instrumenta? in bringing about 
that glad consummation I shall feel that my service here has not 
been fruitless. f 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it may not be improper to state 
that this bill has been strongly indorsed by almost every agricul- 
tural journal in the country, and by many of the leading dail 
papers. Ihave also had innumerable letters from prominent citi- 
zens in every section commending its terms and urging its pas- 
sage. There are indorsements in great number from clubs and 
associations and farmers’ alliances. The publication of all these 
would be burdensome, involving as they do much of repetition. I 
will content myself with referring them to the committee in 
cargo of the bill, and print only a part of the press notices se- 
lected from the large number that have come to my desk, 
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Very many more papers have published the bil and the com- 
ments of the Department, or of other papers, on the same. It is 
but due these papers and individuals to state here that they have 
done a valuable service. 


APPENDIX. 
[From the Turf, Farm, and Home, Waterville, Me.] 
FREE RURAL DELIVERY. 


Congress now has under consideration a bill for the free delivery of mail 
in the rural districts. Representative STOKES is entitled to much credit for 
the part that he has borne in forwarding this bill. Through his efforts he has 
been able to obtain from the Post-Office Department a letter indorsing the 

lan, and the whole matter is of so much interest to all parts of rural New 
Engiand that we reproduce the letter for the information of our readers. 
From the New York Commercial. ] 
FREE DELIVERY IN RURAL SECTIONS. 


Representative STOKES has introduced a bill for the extension of the rural 
free delivery by Lele pinay RA aS carriers to deliver mail along their 
routes. It also provides t persona living along such routes mar erect 
boxes, and on application to the nearest postmaster may have their mail 
deposited in the mesan without additional charge, and the person serving 
the route must also collect mail deposited in the boxes for the t-office 
The Postmaster-General is authorized toreceive plans and devices for specia] 
boxes with duplicate keys for the carrier and the addressee, 

From the Christian Neighbor, Columbia, S. C.] 
RURAL FREE MAIL DELIVERY. 

The experiment of ‘free mail delivery” in the country has been so satis- 
factory that the system is to be extended in South Carolina. Itsintroduction 
and chlargement speak much for the well-directed influence of Congressman 
J, WILLIAM STOKES, of this State, who has worked vigorously and unceasingly 


for its adoption. 
[From the Pacific Rural Press.] 


A movement is being made by Co: an J. W, STOKES, of South Caro- 
lina, to require carriers of star mail routes to deliver and ‘collect mail of 
parece living on or near the line of their routes. The Post- O 

avors it and says the in d 
ditional facilities rendered to the 
on the part of the people, and all inte’ should see to it that Congress- 
man Srokrs's measure does not fail for lack of popular support. Write him 
that you desire it. 

From the Farmers’ Call, Quincy, III.] 

This will not only be beneficial as a means of — revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, but will slo be beneficial in an educational way, a good deal of 
correspondence schooling being dono through the mails. 

[From the Times and Democrat, Orangeburg, S. C.] 
FREE MAIL DELIVERY. 


Con m STOKES reintroduced in the House last week his bill to ex- 
tend the free delivery of mail along star routes. This measure is one in 
which Mr. STOKES has been much interested for a number of years, and is a 

uestion to which he has given much study and attention, The measure is 
wn carefully, and if put into law would be a great blessing and conven- 
ience to the people of the country districts, who would be saved from the 
necessity of traveling, in many instances, a long distance to the nearest post- 
oftice for their mail. The bill was introdu in the last House, but was 
never reported from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads. 
the Sumter Herald.) 

Con, man STOKES deserves much commendation for the energy and 
zeal which he has ene into his work for the rural free delivery of the mails. 
We are now ina way to reap the result of his labors on behalf of the 
pooni but only partially. Such a great movement is susceptible of almost 
endless extension as its advantages are seen and as population increases. 

[From the Baptist Courier, Greenville, S. C.] 
FREE MAIL DELIVERY. 

Free mail delivery in country districts will soon be 
sive trial. It has been tried already in some places and has given great sat- 
isfaction. Several routes in this State have been formed, and the system will 
be fairly tested. Congressman J, W. STOKES, of this State, has been n 
inte) in securing this rural free delivery of the and he is to be 
3 on his untiring and successful efforts. It will be a great con- 
venience to the people, and we hope it will be found helpful and successful 
that the system may be brought into general operation. 

[From the Nebraska Farmer.] 
CONGRESSMAN STOKES’S BILL, 

The bill is a good one. It should become a law. Farmers everywhere 
should be heartily in favor of it. We urge every reader to write Congress- 
from his district in favor of the bill. 


ven a fair and exten- 


man STOKES and the Con 
Do this x 3 prosin can be 5 to secure 1 ane ronnt 
session of Congress, ou ou may for, an ou 
te next winter, all the better. Er 7 ee 3 
R tree mail delivery should be extended more than along star routes; 
but half a loaf is better than no „and when Con 


gressman STOKEs'S bill 
becomes a law we can goto work for another extension of rural free mail 


delivery. ~ 
[Advance comment of the Southern Farm e for May upon 
man STOKES's bill for improved mail facilities in country riets. 
This seems to be an excellent measure. Observant ern traveling 
through sparsely settled regions in the South have noticed here and there in 


Aiono corner or in the crotch of a tree little boxes for mail. Tha letters 


day. 


or three a The mail brings one in close touch wit 
world and with all 


t is going on there. The lack of euch communication 
is one of the drawbacks upon country life, and if 8 STOKES can 
succeed in g through his measure he will be a benefactor of farmers 
not only in the th but in the whole country. 
From the Journal of Agriculture, St. Louis, Mo.] 
RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 
Representatives STOKES is urging a bill in aes which, if it becomes a 
law, he thinks will be of more benefit to the residents in rural districts than 
asure passed since Rowland Hill inaugurated the penny post.“ The 
Second Assistant Postmaster has examined the bill as tntroduced by Mr. 
STOKES, and, with some suggested changes, it now reads as follows: 
. „ + * * * * 


From the Item, Sumter, S C.] 

Con Stokes has proved a working member, and has already ac- 
com ed a great deal for his constituents. The establishment of free 
delivery of mail along all star routes in the State is his most important 
achievement: but it is such things as ing mail boxes for this city that 
benefit the people 8 and make them feel that they have a Congress- 
man who does more than draw his salary. Congressman s is a worker, 
and he has done more real good for his district than many others who make 
more speeches and cut a bigger figure as talkers in Congtess. 


{From the Southern Planter, Richmond, Va.] 


The other reform we ask to be supported is that in favor of the extension 
of free delivery of mail along star routes. This reform has the support of 
the Second stant Postmaster-General.and should be urged on by every 
resident in the country. If farmers will let their Representatives and Sen- 
ators hear from them, both these reforms can be accomplished almost at 


once. 
[From the Times and Democrat.] 


Congressman STOKES deserves the thanks of all for his admirable plan of 
rural mail delivery. It will prove a great convenience to those living a dis- 
tance from a post-office. : 

The le living on the line of the rural mail delivery route which has 
been es blished in this county are very much pleased with its working so 
far. They say it is a great convenience. 

If Congressman STokes's plan of rural mail delivery becomes general, 
which is almost certain, he will have conferred a great blessing on millions 
who will never have the pleasure of seeing their benefactor. 

[From the Cotton Plant.] 
FREE MAIL DELIVERY ON STAR ROUTES. 

The admirable proposition of Congressman STOKES in regard to the free 
delivery of mail on star routes is in a fair way of practical pir lishment. 
Senator TILLMAN has lent his aid to the movement, and when the ffico 
appropriation bill was under consideration in the Senate a few days ago he 
moved to insert the following amendment as an additional proviso: 

“Provided further, That the Postmaster-Gen in — — contracts for 
the transportation of the mail on star routes, is authorized to prescribe such 
regulations as will require the contractors to deliver mail into and collect mail 
from boxes located along the routes, such boxes to be erected and maintained 
at the expense and risk of persons living on or near such routes who may de- 
sire to haye their mail so carried.” 

{From the Summerville News.] 
THERE BE CONGRESSMEN AND CONGRESSMEN. 

We have in Con and have had for many years, a Representative who 
at all times looks after the welfare of his district and at the same time is fully 
alive to the great questions of the day. His efforts to obtain a rural tal 
delivery, his esin behalf of liberty in the Philippines, on the govern- 
ment of Hawaii, on the trade of Porto Rico, and, more recen in condemn- 
ing the Loud postal bill. led by James Lewis Cowles a behalf of 
the express companies and against the public weal," a most excellent tit) 
by the way—have made the name of Congressman J. WILLIAM 
and favorably known throughout the whole country and proved 
man of and liberal views, a ripe scholar, to read whose addresses is a 

leasure, and a man who is to be reckoned with in any matter affecting the 
terests of his State or country. 

ae Bos te of 7 3 i Se eee of ne Unirea Ae g . 
great credit upon the people o m lina an rticularly upon the 
pee of this Tistrict. Would that we had more like More Tower to 
ye, r, 


[From the Farmer's Call, Quincy, III.] 
FREE MAIL DELIVERY ALONG STAR ROUTES. 


We most 5 of the bill. It is what we have advocated for 
gen as a step preliminary to daily free delivery of mail to all persons in 
‘arming territory. We believe that when our ers have read the bill, that 
they, too, will approve of it. If so, we strongly urge them to write at once, 
sta that they approve of the bill, to Hon. J. W. STOKES, M. C., Washing- 
ton, D. G.; Hon. EUGENE F. Loup, M. C., Washington, D. C., and to the Con- 
gressman from thelr district and the United States Senators from their 


[From the American Agriculturist.] 


The success of ee of mails in the rural districts has been so t 
that the Post-Office appro’ tion bill for the coming year provides 000 
for extending this free-delivery service in country districts. This is double 
the amount allowed last year, but what a pittance it is compared’ to the 
necessities of the case. Con ions on the Navy and other 
things of questionable benefit, cat overlooking these concerns of such 
direct Importance to our own people. One great trouble is that the railroads 
and the express companies are rather 17 
mail service, Wo believe that $10,000,000 a 
and free delivery and collection in coun 
be more than re y the inc: 
the mails that would follow such facilit ected 
and distributed to the people perrot by your rural POEA write your 
Oongressman at Washington, and he tell you just how to get it. 


[From the Press and Standard.] 


e Renown STOKES, of South Carolina, is untiring and enthusiastic in 
tem He is now busily at work preparing a bill 
of mails be extended to towns Mg andes Ae air ion. res) Na et 
on. e s - 

likely to pas Sete albo pressing before the 

committee the necessity of a further extension of the rural free delivery, and 


to that end is asking that the ,000 already appropriated under the law be 
supplemented by an additional appropria: Per £150,000, making the total 
8 this i Assistant Postmaster-General Perry 
S. Heath is loud in praise of the system, and this fact, ther with Con- 
ponen STOKES’S aggressive fight, will give the proposition much weight 

the House when it comes up. ee delivery is no longer an experiment; 


n 
it is an actual necessity in our postal system. 
[From the Patriot, Orangeburg, S. C.] 
STRONG POINT SCORED, 


Representative STOKES scored a strong pout in the interest of his con- 
stituents a day or two ago, when he succeeded in placing on the Post-Office 
appropriation bill an amendment which goesa long way toward hisstar-route 
free-delivery scheme. Finding that it would be cult to g through a 
separate measure on any subject this session, if done at all in time to benefit 
South Carolina, Mr. STOKES placed it as a rider on the appropriation bill. As 
contracts for star routes in South Carolina are due to be renewed next fall, 
and as these contracts are for four years, it is very important that the law be 
passed in some form prior to the giving out of these contracts. 


ł 
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While Representative STOKES'S eee 


waosa large slice of the bene- 
fits from this legislation, itis more matter. It will reach the 
rural communities all over South C Caroline an and over all the States. Itisa 
measure that is national in its swee; vering something like 22,900 star 
routes and the millions of rural residen 3 by them. Under thissystem. 
— applicable, the rural districts have a fair proportion of the benetits of 
system, fairer than ever before. 
[From the Watchman and Southron.] 

Congressman KES has proved a working member and has already 
complished a great deal for his constituents. he establishment of free — 
livery of mail along all star routes in the State is his most important achieve- 
ment, but it is suc gs as mail boxes for this city that benefit 
the people directly and . 793 — feel that they have a Congressman who 
does more than draw a salary. W STOKES is a worker, and he has 
done more real for his dis' many others who make more 
speeches and cut a r figure as talkers in Congress. 

[From the Farmer’s Voice, Chicago, III.] 
EXTENDING FREE RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 

J. W. STOKES, a member of Sariari from ine Soronia district of soe 

Carolina, hasintrođuced a measure in 


to Conio si is calculated grea 
to extend the blessings of rive Fi rural mail de 3 non eee iar largely t to 
the expense for the service. to parent established 


a TA gos work of free ES an of mail as now 3 in the 
3 3 8 3 paa os routes cover a 

Very largo terri njoyed by thousands of those 

wh this ce 5 Wand to whom itr will 1 E indeed a pleasure 
and of great value. We are pleased to note that the Post-Office Department 
ven its unqualified sanction to the object of Mr. Srokks's bill, and while 


cond Assistant Postmaster-General 8 a on certain modifications 
5 to make the measure harmonious to ex g laws, his approval of 

the ee in general is most cordial. 
In this connection ibis Interesting to note that free rural mail 3 


ed a bill 729000 to be e ded in 
the ie cen when e e ol the mm ay mt called 
tor on only $1,500,000; and the t is believed, will voted. 1 5 the 


Farmers everywhere should aid in 2 measures intended to extend the 
service. Mr. StoKEs’s measure seems to have real merit, and we trust that 
our readers will show their appreciation by heartily supporting him in the 
work of securing its adoption. 


From The State, Columbia, S. C.] 


th are sat: 
tothe e extra expense being but slight i The s results will be 
watched with 1 It should be a boon to the reading countryman. 
From the Southern Cultivator, Atlanta, Ga.] 
THE STOKES BILL FOR FREE MAIL DELIVERY. 

We are pleased to call e be, ee efforts of Representative J. WiL- 
LIAM STORES to have free-mail ig? Boe ong star routes.” 

— * le should pa STOKES in this ceri in 28 way 
possi’ ring u your immediate Representative 
such influence asyou may have, so as to secure his support for this well- sil timed 


measure. 

‘The rapid delivery of mails is demanded by the progress of this active age 
in which we live. 

The le demand and desire to keep posted on public affairs. 

We must not fi 7FCCCFTVVVVVFCC OE U OSUEN: Hence 


thei hts should and their 
This tokes bill is a step forward. should give i it a trial. 


From the South Carolina Teachers’ Journal.] 

‘South Caroli J. WILLIAM STOKES deserves the ed indorsement of 
all South Carolina for his invaluable services in of free rural delivery 
for this State. Onand after Jul 5 — Till only provide a suitable box for the 
his mail delivered at his home ly brors a suitable box for the 
receiving of thesame. The heir influence with children 
and patrons to take advan of gins opportunity, the full 5 
of which can not be apprecia’ without at a tra Wel | the innovation with 
delight, and see in it an important factor for the 1 of our country 


schools, 
[From the Rural New Yorker.] 
dee MAIL. 

Among the bills introduced into Congress at this session is one by Con; - 
man STOKER to extend the free delivery of mail along the star routes. O- 
vides that hereafter all contracts for carrying mail on such routes mu 
in the proper boxes, 7 — along 3 line for this 8 


mail matter as be san find in 
the said mail box. made for those who desire to have mail 
delivered or taken in this Way, so the so that Fens 50d Fill. 3 up a local wall — 5 and 


such boxes are to be protec ——.— 
Many so-called star routes run throu 8 he country sections where these 
boxes would ah very useful ind 
sant eae the own center or Come roads, where tne, POLOA i OOA. IT 
es e town center o 3, W 
the farmers could put up boxes along the road and have their mail delivered 
to them in this way, it would certainly prove a great convenience and help. 
[From the Indiana Farmer, Indianapolis. ] 
AN IMPORTANT POSTAL BILL. 


Hon. J. W. STOKES, H. R., has introduced a bill in Congress that a large 
readers will 


gely increase the mail accommodati 0 
— dy hout detriment to the star service or without a 
the cost thereof. It is the practice now on many star routes f 


to take the mailand root ets itin tively with the line on the routes, but in the 
absence of legislation it rests entirel: the pleasure of carriers 
whether they will give the le t commodation or not. This Will 
makes it the duty of carrier to receive tn deliver mail at boxes prepared 
for the Manet receiving 3 ray 33 from th 2 25 sgn ard 
readers interested shou mgressmen, urgin em to suppor 
the bill when it is brought up for action. — wise 
(From the Yorkville Enguirer.] 


A SPLENDID SERVICE. 


3 at this time. 
endid fight that 
the necessary a oe on during the last 
Congress, In our opinion it was the best and most intelligent fight that 
Southern Representatives have been able to put up iu recent years, It was 
not, it twill te: remembered, a Lee cmap aa ine t for buncombe,* but a real 
fight, which all but overwhelmed the looded Senate committee, which 
would have to the a onion had it not been for the enforced 
absence of one favorable — — 
But it seems that Dr. STOKES was not satisfied with that. He has managed 
General Smith to take an unusual step on his own 
Fa service, even without ex- 
eli og is = to be ad ted That will d will depend . . 
4 very m op! epen: yon the 
Ading: good. However, whether con- 
tracts are letas indicated or not, Dr. STOKES has performed good 
the State, and in the name of a large abar" of 
it upon ourselves to return to him especial 
From the Field and Farm, Denver, Colo.] 
8 se, Farm is in favor of a bill now before Congress, introduced by 


resentative STOKES, to extend the rural delivery of mail along star routes 
wit 8 additional expense to the peo: It 


service for 
ple in this section we take 


carriers to stop an b mail or the boxes, and in some 
cases it would tel! are now employed, as 
all carriers must be able to read the mail matter taken 
outside of the bags to be 8 — Soo It is also possible that 
in those cases where en the 


ers are n 
route a fee for 3 their 8 into 1 there would bea dency to 
slightly increase the price under the contract if the law prohibited the charg- 
ing of such fees; but as these star-route contracts are let after haying been 
Paara 5 „and as there is much competition in bidding for them, aa 
in cost would be but slight compared with the addi facilities 
3 to the public. 
From the Farmers’ Home Journal, Louisville, Ky.] 
RURAL erage 

Hon. J. W. F th Carolina, is earnestly 
vocating a bill in Congress providing for free 9 of mail matter ix —— 
country. 8383 which every . terested in. 

In cities we have our mail delivered in our offices, While 
get ne er 
o get as chea; ply, as Drom Y; 6 live in 

the cities and to eee 
farmer or precy bles 8 prao puy as itis for the! city 3 
In these days farmers who have any sell should get their letters and 
their market reports promptly. Under the present 3 is if the ave 6or 
8 miles from the post-office, ey must either do witho ——.— sev- 


eral days or probably neglect important work to ral 

the same ts ge on their mail that city people do. 4. 8 Ben ie it is it not ot righ that it that 

io thee Congresunen ix Washington aad urvecnecs i support this ill, Tho 

farmers of the United States can compel its passage if they will demand it. 
{From the Nashville American. ] 


THE STOKES FRHE-DELIVERY BILL. 


peoa for the free delivery of mail along star routes intro- 
auced int into thei louse by Con hn Premera WILLIAM STOKES, of South Carolina, 


and to U the postmaster in- 


the experiment of 8 tor contracts, with ù and 
vas peores that contractors shonid bape the mail free $ n the 1 
routes w 


The e of the bill would be a boon to every farmer ine 
It would bring them in closer touch with the outer world and 
would bea bencfitallaround. The only objection raised 8 scene che 
it would interfere with the pleasure farmers take in going after the Me — 
too puerile to warrant attention. 
[From the Beaufort Gazette.] 
J. eee STOKES has been working on his er route free- 
very scheme during the session of Co: ust closed, and has 
he Congress to meet in De- 
ili will be d elsewhere în 
issue, and is of interest to b ahs live on star routes. There 
are a number of such routes in this county—for instance, that between Har- 
deeville and Bluffton. 
The Postal Guide says: The term ‘star routes’ includes all mail routes 
under contract other than railroad, steamboat, and messenger routes.“ 
The ob; posit i¢ mail 


their routes in boxes w are to be placed on the road for that — 
oek to gather up mail in such boxes. This would be to hundreds of thou- 
le in the country an inestimable benefit, 1 — relievin 1 Kins 


in operation along routes which are alread 
There are 22,000 such rontes in the United Sten and there is no estimat- 
ing how ERA ching the benefits will be. 

STOKES has worked hard in behalf of his bill and deserves 


the commendation of his constituents. 
His bill should become a law at the next meeting of Congress. 
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(From the Southern Presbyterian.] 
RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


On July 1, 1900, the State of South Carolins will 


mails in rural distri 
5 new plan of 


rural free deli will be Each mail . on the 
star route will be uired to deliver to boxes along the route trav- 
eled. The residents along the route 5 to erect the boxes, and it 
ish that they will PAN eg Fen up nice boxes, that a impression 
may be made upon the inspector w 8 his may lead to 
the continuance of the service beyo: limits of first contracts and to its 
* to other States. 

In e eee eee 
erected 8 boxes. These box be ready for the recep- 
tion of mail by the Ist day of July, 1900. In order to secure the free deliv- 
ery it is only necessary that persons living on or adjacent to any star route 
should erect the 5 * and 8 eir postmasters to send out their 
mail by the carrier for aope tin their boxes. Congressman STOKES is the 
originstor of 4 pian an nce South on his recommendation, 
been select hich te pa on a test of the system. He is, therefore, very 


anxious that ry pout saeco’: and that the e people should show their appre- 
by ro roop * themselves of it and 
by erecting neat, attractive bo es for 


From the Sarees aa Herald.] 
FREE MAIL DELIVERY ON STAR ROUTES. 

Hon. J. WILLIAM — 7 — member ot from South Carolina, has 
introduced and is urging the passage of a to secure the free delivery of 
mail matter in the pint Aone GAX To routes. The Second Assistant Post- 

master-General, in . Srokks's bill, says he pastes a system 
to combine box delivery and co ions en y feasible and the 
ent cost would not be greatly 1 The rural or, as We are 
more 8 hill billies,” get few of the comforts and 
t the people's money pays — 575 their more favored urban 
brethren usually appropria every hand out the Government dispenses. 
The advan' of such pro are too penile to need rehearsing here. 
Its inestimable convenience can be seen at a glance. 


[From the Farmers’ Review, Chicago.] 
FREE DELIVERY ON STAR ROUTES. 
eee — is credited 2 5 the introduction of one of the 


most practical tres xural delivery of mail that has 
been offered during the present session of It provides for free 
delivery along star wee could be done with very little additional 

8 eee hallen 1. 1 Postmaster- 
xpressed his approval of the measure and has su; ted im- 
Sirake e. oc which would — pee for the erection of es along 

route enh numbered or * to directions issned 
r ; also, that all e have their 


their nearest master, and erect a 

along the route; that receipt of such a adden lt ahall be the ddt ot 
the postmaster to deliver all mail to su to 

ex mail; and that it shall be the duty 

and it such mail in the rp dle p sape Eass A charge, all 
mail sọ collected and y stam: be deposited for mailing at the 
Derk O a e eE 


[From the Dorchester Eagle.] 

Perhaps there has never been a 5 in from South 
Carolina who has done anything or caused any re me t is so appreci- 
88 the masses of the peo: ct the Sta as Dr. J. W. Srokxs did 


in the rural delivery of the mails to People who live in 
the country are — — entitled to th fanoda ts ee of their mail as 
Sha ral A Hirka the rim aeaa i and from the report 
o ru: elivery has experimen! ere 
of that de me the Post-Office De t having the ser vice in 


of the 


are hi es: Not only are officers in 
service — th the operations of the service, but the 


country are tulating the service, and feel that a long existing want 
bas bow sop and with the addi 1 routes frontes 


tho coun by private conveyance) th 
the the greater part of the ie than d the majority of Uncle Sam's citizens 


will get their mail at Te 83 other day. 

As for the deliv: point there is no complaint that we hear of 
except from those w. 42 — not T eae tho polie of the promoter of the project; 
but. ines dimt and legislation, either 8 
or 


t 
m hel the 8 N x may, Democrat or Repu 


`A [From the. Lexington Dispatch. ] 
STAR ROUTE FREE-DELIVERY IL. 


Under its terms all future contracts for 
include this increased service. The 


known 


from the initial g 

these es 

written request for the delive: 

e the duty of the carrier 
the addressee. 


desiring their mail deposited in 

eave with the nearest 9 on each side of them a 
of their mail to the carrier; thereupon it 
deposit said mail in the box without rgo 


> bag, or ope person meio, As m 75 near a 7 route would get his mail eve: 
time the carrier or loss of time ne in going to the — 2 
It is easy 5 Gene aad — radiatin, Een 
lelivery pores 


the peroneal reread railroad offices, a ve effective 
ery Semon te expect would become at 


conld be realized, one that there 
ones self-sustaining. 


y th t. cost 
would be small to the . that is what is fin 55 man 
of the city districts, and I am in this asking only that the country residen 

tifa nl a a ar ira ahs uses to dish out benefits to 


our cit: 
Mr. x STOKES does not offer this bill as a substitute for the free rural deliy- 
ery with which he has bern. Sonena ida identified in the past, but asa sup- 


whip Wome 2 
A general system of rural 3 — deli is d to come in the extern 
of our postal system. in the form already inaugurated here 3 
chere 5 the win States or it may be through 3 
of this star route system, or it may be through a system of posi wagons 
radiating from the several railroad offices. Bat whatever may 4 mag i 
form as = eres by experiment, it will be a permanent system and will be 


-sus 
[From the Charleston News and Courier.} 
STOKES ROUTES FOR STAR ROUTES. 
FVV 


made for the free delivery of mall 
been selected as the scene of the 


inator of the tem, to have it 
The ce-authorities, it is Pida, much satisfaction in view 
of the Sorolla so far of the 6 the system, ** which 
6 system south DE DAE t ANII 3 
ear e on eif anyin 
Lost, And it is only a . ort tine When th the VA be ex: 


tended to all the reseed routes in the United re omg Wo gave Mr. STOKES 
full credit ‘or his admirable suggestion and his effective work in: 


of the new smon entitles him toi 1 ce ithe — population, not 
only in t on! 

is not sa; too much, K route "isa route through an-ont-of 
the-way coun which is not ees 7 railroad or other improved 


ty. 
poses much waste of time and man eee da lien at a con- 
jera from — as shold live on 


KES affords the largest 
oF short of having pan matter 


special It permits the living and near the routes 
toset up 8 boxes suitable for reception of their mails and requires 
the carriers to distribute the mails in these wayside depositories. The rest 
is a matter of detail. 

The certain of the new for the grea 


operation rofi 
and general advantage of small rural communities — 4 ‘Sts isolated 8 8 
in the country is too manifest to explanation or statement. It ue a 
simple but far-reaching im nr on the conduct of the rural mail sery- 
aod and its beneficiaries, who will be numbered by the hundred thousand, 
e good reason to to thank ite inventor fori t. 
[From the Augusta Chronicle.] 
THE RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


The rural free delivery has not had much tal tral, an down our way yet, 
but more fortunate sections have given it ful 


drop by the Post-Office 
In an interview on the rural free delivery, First Assistan 


Heath sa‘ 
from 250 250 offices in 39 different States, some of these dis- 
ppg, 5 many as seven or eight rural ron each extend- 
SENTA districts. With this 


rsons who believe their personal in extension 
ae F The community at large is enthusiastic 
pro’ 


1155 service is for the people, and there is no desire to impose it on them 
against their wishes. Wherever it has beon introđuced the le have been 
enthusiastic over the advan ena proponen 
pen bein been mad fray from their 
creased facilities rather than lose th them. Ap- 

mato Tor ti the 5 152 75 5 so 3 —— 
— . —. on Congress for the purpose is insufficien mee 
tho demands ond re’ line wer were response to inquiry sent outlast cay 2 eT — hg 

persons yi 

in thirty-three Stat and 259 were favorable.” . Ss 
in a new field, for objec- 


It is not unusual, w. proposed 
tion to be made by rs who fear that deliverin 
e from coming to 


d 
le come to town simpl to ask if there is 
any mail. When they have no 5 purpose in view — . to send a 
messenger. When they have the other purpose in view the delivery of the 
mail at their homes will not prevent them from coming to town. Free mail 
delivery does not lessen the need for groceries and household g 

[From the Atlanta Constitution.] 


THE RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 


ual e 
thoughts ee would also 


has been taken up 
who has intro- 


epee rand a practic — Flag 3 ie nearest 5 pte side 
of the box a reques for the deliv mail roper car- 
rier for de sitin the mail box. 57 sss Sa 


is the measure, at once brief and simple, b; 1 of which it is in- 
tended to establish free rural delivery. The Constitution hopes the bill will 
pass. If our readers in the agricultural districts will write to their Repre- 
* in Congress and urge them to 838 the measure, there will be 
small difficulty in urging its passage. F een LIVINGSTON needs no 
urging. aah Sache 1 ok 2 of free rural delivery ever since he 
has been in Congress. Nor do ppose that any other Congress- 

man needs to be urged; Dut is will do so harm for sinese men OA DARA 
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in the country districts to give their Representativesa hint that the measure 
is a very necessary one. 
It is our boast that under our laws all citizens are equal. You will hear 


orators declaiming of equality under the law, and yet while ple in the 
country have to travel miles to the nearest post-office to get their mail the 
postal authorities are engaged in erecting a cosy pneumatic system in the 
city of New York in order to save fifteen or twenty minutes in the delivery 
of mail. It is true that a community in the nature of things will enjo 
larger and more complete tal facilities than a remote and scattered set- 
bare Peet We are spe: g now of equality under the law and the rights 
of individuals. 

But this difference is most clearly recognized in the demand for free rural 
amide i The people are not asking for pneumatic tubes nor for any device 
that will place additional burdens on the 5 The Stokes bill simply 
calls for a system of cheap boxes to be affixed to trees or posts along the 
post roads coyered by the star-route system. These carriers have fo 0 
along these routes anyhow, and it will hardly be any trouble for them to de- 
posit mail and take up that which they find. When the bill becomes a law 
star-route bidders will be put on notice by its terms of this addition to their 
duties as N 0 ates and they will take care of themselves in the matter of 
compensation. 

e history of every increase of mail facilities in this country since its 
establishment shows that their increased cost is invariably offset by increased 
revenue. This is the history of the reduction of letter m 3 to 2 
cents. It was freely predicted that it would result in an enormous deficit; 
the result, however, was an increase of revenue. When free city delivery 
was established, the same prediction was made, but the revenue has steadily 


increased. It was never intended, in the first place, that our postal system | 
busin — © be 


should be a money- ess, It was established for mefit of 
Treasury. 


the people, and not to pay revenue into the ry. 
[From the Pacific Rural Press.] 
A NEW FORM OF RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 
Representative Strokes has introduced in Con “A bill to extend free 


It is confidentl hae pap however, that ins 
vided in this bill being a charge u 
of revenue. That has been the 


3 the well-known result of reducing letter post- 
age from 3 cents to 2 cents. Those who had not studied such matters care- 


service. 
This bill of Mr. Sroxes provides that mail boxes cab placed along the star 


the initial 
boxes will leave with the nearest pos 
request for the delivery of their mail to the carrier, d 

of the box in which it is to be de and thereupon 
of the carrier to deposit said in the box without to the addressee, 

Thus every person living on or near a star route would get his mail every 
time a er passed, without expense or loss of time in going to the 

office, 

“Tt is easy to see,“ Said Mr. STOKES, “that by multiplication of the star 
routes radiating from the several railroad offices a very cheap and effective 
free-delivery system could be realized—one that there is every reason to 
expect would become at once self-sustaining. For the present he poopie 
who get this service would have to furnish their own boxes, but the bill con- 
templates that eee aprii shall be furnished by the Government if 
the service justifies it. © cost in large numbers would be small to the 
Government, but that is what is being done in reer of the city districts, and 
Iam in this asking only that the country residents be fed out of the same 
spoon that the Government uses to dip out benefits to our city cousins." 

Mr. STOKES does not offer this bill as a substitute for the free rural deliv- 
ery, with which he has been prominently identified in the past, but as a sup- 
plemental pro; tion—a sort of transition stage—but, as he puts it: A gen- 
eral system of rural free delivery is bound to come in the evolution of our 

talsystem. It may be in the form already inaugurated here and there 
throngbent the Uni States, or it may be through some modification of this 
star-route system, or it may bethrough a aren of postal wagons radiating 
from the several railroad offices. t whatever may be its tinal form as 
— 10 by experiment, it will be a permanent system and will be self- 
sus: ng.’ 

This will not only be beneficial as a means of stamp revenue tothe Govern- 
ment, but will also be beneficial in an educational way—a good deal of corre- 
spondence schooling being done through the mails. 


a the number 
becomes the duty 


Nicaragua Canal. 


SPEECH 
HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 1, 1900. 


Tne House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and haying under consideration the bill (H. R. yr Rag provide for the con- 
struction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans— 

Mr, SPARKMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In favor, as I am, of legislation looking to the 
construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, and feeling 
it incumbent upon me to vote for the measure, I nevertheless re- 
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g 
gret that its consideration could not have been postponed until 
the short session of this eae in December next. 
At present we have no sufficient data upon which to predicate 
inte mt action, but 3 time the commission provided for 
in the last river and harbor act will doubtless have made its re- 
rt, and we will then have more definite information to guide us 
han if we proceed now to the consideration of the bill. At pres - 
ent we know very little definitely as to the cost of the canal, or as 
to the most feasible and best route for it—two things we ought to 
know before any bill of this kind should become a law. : 
The commission referred to was created for the purpose of de- 
termining these questions. It was organized, as I have just stated, 
under certain provisions in the river and harbor act passed by the 
last Congress, which are as follows: ; 
Sec. 3. That the President of the United States of America be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to e full and complete investigation 
of the Isthmus of Panama with a view to the construction of a canal by the 
United States across the same to connect the Atlantic and Pacifi 


that the President is authorized to make investigation of d racti- 
cable routes for a T PADAM oR AP : 


Pere i : 
the ts, 3 franchises held and owned by any such corporations, 
tions, and viduals in any and all of such routes, particularly th 
said Nicaraguan route and the said Panama route; and like to ascertain 
the probable or proximate cost of constructing a suitable harbor at cach of 
the termini of said canal, with the probable annual cost of maintenance of 
said harbors. 3 And generally the President is authorized to 
make such full and complete inv tion as to determine the most feasible 
and practicable route across said us for a canal, ther with the cost 
of constructing the same and W sne same under the control, manage- 
ment, and ownership of the United States 

SEC. 4. To enable 


SEC. 5. For the of defraying the ex necessary to be incurred 
in making the 8 herein Sorin for, there is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. The sum 

$ necessary, to be disbursed by order 
of the President. 


SEC. 6. That the President is ent requested to report to Congress the 
et of such investigations, together with his recommendations in the 


From these provisions it will be seen that the President was 
not only to make investigation as to the cost, but also as to the 
route; nor was he confined to any particular route, but was di- 
rected to investigate the Nicaragua and Panama routes, as well 
as all others, with a view to determining the most feasible and 
practicable route for the canal. 

Now, the commission through which the President is causing 
this investigation to be made has been engaged for months in ob- 
taining this veryinformation. Its members have been to Central 
America for the purpose of examining all the routes across the 
Isthmus, particularly the two referred to, and to-day have corps 
of engineers making surveys in order to determine the best and 
most feasible location, as well as the cost of the proposed canal; 
all of which will doubtless be completed and report made to Con- 
gress v the beginning of the short session in December. 

Wouldit not, then, Mr. Chairman, be better for Con toawait 
this report? It certainly would appear so to a practical mind, for 
this investigation will doubtless give us information which we 
ought to have, information more or less essential tothe building 
of the canal, and without which we,as well as the President, who 
is to put the law into effect, will be acting largely in the dark, 

Can anyone on this floor tell to a certainty within 55 7 or one 
hundred millions of dollars What the canal will cost? If so, he 
knows more than the engineers who have been examining the pro- 
posed routes, because they differ widely as to the cost, While they 
are not united by any means as to the route to be taken. Thirty 
millions say some, one hundred and fifty millions declare others, 
while by yet others the cost is placed the way between these 
figures, the mean of computation being probably about $120,000,000, 
Some, again, think the Ni a route preferable, others the 
Panama, while 755 other intelligent engineers think they have 
found or can find routes differing from both these across this great 
barrier which nature has thrown between the two oceans. 

No wonder, sir, that these divergent views should be found in 
referencé to this canal. In the first place, no sufficient and ex- 
haustive survey has ever been made of these different routes, 
sg Biren? is this true of the Nicaragua route. 

dmiral Walker, when before the River and Harbor Commit- 
tee in February of last year, stated substantially that while his in- 
vestigations and those of others to which he had access were such 
as to satisfy him what the approximate cost would be, that yet he 
was not entirely satisfied, and thought further examination should 
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be made; neither could he state positively that the Nicaragua 
route was the most feasible, though he thought it was. And it 
was no doubt this lack of definite and positive information as to 
the cost of the canal and as to which was the best route that 
caused the committee on conference to insert the provisions just 
quoted in the last river and harbor bill. 

Then, again, sir, itis an undertaking over which the best en- 
gineering skill has hesitated long and pondered much; so many 
problems to solve, so many difficulties to override, The canal 
has to be constructed in a tropical clime, malarial and sickly, 
where the white race never thrives,and under conditions the most 
trying and expensive. 

ast elevations are to be overcome; torrential streams are to be 
diverted and utilized; storms and floods are to be controlled, and 
their waters stored for future use; vast harbors, if the Nicaragua 
route is to be adopted, are to be constructed and maintained 
where none exist to-day, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific a 
great canal is to be dug through stone, and rock, and gravel, deep 
enough and wide enongh to accommodate the commerce and the 
navies of the world for all time to come, 

To aid in overcoming these difficulties, to furnish correct data 
as to the cost, and to obtain the best location for the canal, are 
the 2 of the commission now spa ty miis project, 
and I fear we can not act intelligibly until we have had the infor- 
maon and data which it can and will give us if we await its 
action. 

But, sir, there is another consideration which should suggest 
delay or an amendment to this bill. A right of way, together 
with very important franchises and privileges, isnecessary before 
we can proceed with the construction of this canal. This will 
cost money, or its equivalent, in the shape of concessions from 
this Government. A right of way, it is said, 5 or 6 miles wide, 
from Greytown to Brito, except where Lake Nicaragua is to be 
utilized, and even there a strip of land of considerable width 
around the lake, will be necessary. Arrangements for policing 
the territory thus acquired and the defense of the canab will have 
to be made, together with the acquisition of other valuable rights, 
all of which, asa matter of business, should be obtained before the 
canal is finally located. And yet this bill not only instructs the 
President to proceed at once and uire the right of way, but, 
which is not at all businesslike, fixes the location of the canal. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what will be the result? Why, of course 
none other than to raise the price of the privileges for which we 
may wish to negotiate. Would a business man proceed in this 
way? What would be thought of one who, desiring to purchase 
a piece of property, and who, before acquiring the right to occupy 
the same, should enter into a building contract for the construc- 
tion of a costly building thereon? No man guided by sound busi- 
ness principles, it seems to me, would do this; and yet that is just 
the 8 in which this bill will place the Government if it 
should become a law before these valuable rights have been ob- 

tained. We will have to pay aor them at best; and if we do not 
agree upon the price before this bill becomes a law, we will have 
to pay much more for what we get when we come to deal with 
the country or countries through whose territory we may wish 
to construct the canal. 

The Nicaraguan Government has already had a taste of our 
generosity in this matter, Away back in 1884 a foolish treaty was 
negotiated between this country and Nicaragua, by which we 
agreed to furnish all the money and build the canal, together with 
everything pertaining thereto, to give to Nicaragua one-third of the 

net proceeds and lend her the sum of $4,000,000 besides. Yet un- 
der this treaty we were to obtain a rightof way only about one-half 
as wide as subsequent investigation has shown to be necessary. 

Now, the two Governments of Costa Rica and Nicaragua are 
not likely, at least in the preliminary s of negotiation, to de- 
mand less than would have been given the latter if the Freling- 
huysen treaty had been adopted and enforced, I do not think, 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, that any particular route should be 
adopted until after sufficient and satisfactory arrangements have 
been made with the Governments through whose territory the 
canal is to be constructed. The Panama route and canal can no 
doubt be had if we wish it; but in any event none of the countries 
through whose territory the canal may run should know in ad- 
vee of the proper treaty arrangements what route we wish to 
adopt. 

lam not behind the scenes and do not know, Mr. Chairman, 
what the leaders of the majority in Con intend to do with 
this bill, whether or no it is intended that it should become a law 
at this session, but rumor has it that the bill is to be halted at 
the threshold of the Senate, and there held up until the commis- 
sion appointed by the President shall haye madeits report. But 
if it is intended that the bill should pass and become a law at this 
session, then it should be amended here or in the Senate so as to 
authorize the President to deal not only with Ni and 
Costa Rica, but also with the Government of Colombia, and, in 
fact, with any or all of the Central American countries and to 
obtain options from them for the site of a canal, 


All of these countries would be willing to bid for the canal, as 


it would be a great acquisition to that country through whose 
territory it may pass; and if we go at it in the right way, there is 
no doubt but that we can obtain all the concession necessary on 
very reasonable terms. I therefore propose at the proper time, if 
no one else does so, to offer an amendment to the bill embodying 
the provisions just suggested. Perhaps it would be better if the 
President were directed absolutely to do nothing whatever until 
the report of the commission now investigating the subject of an 
isthmian canal is made. 

Understand me, Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to do anything 
to trammel the President, but on the contrary to put him in a po- 
sition where he would at least have an equal chance in negotiating 
with these governments when he shall come to deal with them for 
the privileges and franchises we are compelled to have in the con- 
struction, maintenance, and use of this great waterway. 

I have now, Mr. Chairman, gone over the objections to imme- 
diate action on this bill, but I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that they present an insuperable barrier to its passage by 
the House. On the contrary, I for one feel it my duty to vote for 
the bill, even though it should be finally presented in its present 
shape with only the proposed committee amendments. I, however, 
would like much to see the bill amended as before stated, and trust 
it may be done; but it would be better, in my judgment, that the 
bill should pass; certainly with the amendments suggested, if itis 
possible to have them made, or even without them, if they can 
not be adopted. 

In the first place, the poopie whom I have the honor in part to 
represent on this floor feel a great interest in the canal. The 
State of Florida lies nearer the point where the canal would be 
located than any other in the United States, and the early con- 
nection of the two oceans by such a waterway is of vital impor- 
tancetothem. Already her great harbors from Pensacola to Key 
West on the Gulf, and from Fernandina to Miami on the Atlan- 
tic. stimulated by the changed conditions in the Southern seas, 
and the rapid improvement in the matter of foreign and coast- 
wise trade, are assuming greater commercial activity and impor- 
tance than ever before in their history, and their commerce wi 
be increased tenfold; yea, probably one hundredfold, bi the com- 

Jonon of this canal, The same is likewise true of the Gulf 
narbors. 

The productions of the South, the Middle States, and the West, 
or the greater part of them, will find their way through these ports 
to the Pacific and to the East by way of this canal as our trade in- 
creases, as it will increase with the Orient, whether the flag shall 
go there or not, whether the Philippines shall remain a part of 
this country or shali exist under an independent form of govern- 
ment. Then, too, it will afford a ageway for our Navy from 
ocean to ocean, And when the clouds of war shall gather, as 
gather they will in the future, as in the past, no battle ship 
freighted perchance with the honor and glory of onr Republic, 
will have to sail through 15,000 miles of sea to strike a blow for 
She flag of our Union, as the Oregon did in the recent war with 

pain. 

Viewed, then, alike from the standpoint of business, of commerce, 
of national pods, and of patriotism, this canal should be con- 
structed at the earliest practicable moment, and it is this consid- 
eration, Mr. Chairman, that makes the people of this country 
almost a unit in favor of its early completion. 

In the next place, this bill provides for Government ownership. 
Now, I am opposed, Mr. Chairman, to private ownership of this 

t waterway, except as a last resort, and not even then unless 
its construction and maintenance are under the protection and 
control of the American Government. ° 

We can not permit any other nation to own this canal, or to con- 
trol it if in private hands, It should be open to the commerce of 
the world, nnder proper conditions, it is true, but this Govern- 
ment should either own or control it. We want no entangling 
alliances with other nations in this any more than in other matters, 
The Monroe doctrine should apply here as elsewhere. We say to 
the nations of the earth that they shall not extend their political 
power in either of the American continents where it does not exist 
to-day, which, with the reciprocal or cognate proposition not to 
interfere in the affairs of the Old World, is the Monroe doctrine, 
and carried to its legitimate conclusion would place the isthmian 
canal under our control, and make of it in internationallaw what 
it will be in fact—an American waterway, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in this connection, I want to say some- 
thing about the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It has been urged that 
it stands in our way, and must be abrogated before we can pro- 
ceed with the construction of the canal by the Nicaragua route, 
if, indeed, we can, under its provisions, construct any canal across 
the isthmus connecting the two American continents. Now, 
while I would like to see the treaty abrogated by mutual agree- 


ment between the two nations, if it were practicable, I do not 
agree to the proposition that it is now of any binding force upon 
this Goyernment. I believe, with the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as is set forth in its very comprehensive 
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report on this bill, prepared by the distinguished chairman of that 
committee, Mr. HEPBURN, that this treaty no longer exists. It 
was made with reference to a condition of things which obtained 
a half century ago, and was never intended to meet, nor is it pos- 
sible that it should meet, conditions as they exist to-day. Itisa 
dead letter, and should not stand for a moment in the way of the 
construction of this canal. 

This work, while for the use of the world, is to be an American 
canal. It will be an extremely important strategical waterway, 
greatly affecting our national interest, both from a commercial 
and naval point of view, and we pro to own and control it. 
No other country in the world should or will have anything to 
say about it, and we will take all necessary steps to protect it 
against external as well as internal violence. No other nation 
should be permitted to gointo partnership with us in its protec- 
tion or defense, its construction or control. 

But it may be said, indeed it has been said, that the Suez Canal 
is entirely neutral and rests for its protection upon the plighted 
faith of the combined powers of the world to protect it. This is 


true, however, only in theory, for England, as is usual, holds more. 


than the balance of power. Where is the northern entrance to 
that canal? Geographically on the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; not so, however, in point of fact, for in order for 
ships to reach the Mediterranean or that canal from the Atlantic 
they are compelled to through a narrow waterway, known 
as the Straits of Gibraltar, made not by English capital or by the 
hand of man, but by nature’s forces, severing in twain the conti- 
nents of Europe and Africa. Over this channel land ever 
stands 2 From behind the strongest fortification in the 
world controls every inch of this waterway, and tells the na- 
tions of the earth Sho ay or who may not pass. In time of peace 
all may use the Suez C but when war comes between England 
and any other nation or nations, she closes the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and consequently the canal, to her enemies, as we ought to be able 
to do, and as we will do with the American Canal; and neither 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty or any other consideration shall or will 
stand in the way. 

Before England talks to us about the absolute neutralization of 
this canal, to be built by American money on the American con- 
tinent, before she undertakes to conjure up the ghost of the dead 
Clayton-Bulwer Spats to frighten us from protecting the canal 
by fortifications or o wise, let her destrey her own fortifica- 
tions and dismantle her cannon at Gibraltar, which, standing as 
they do now, would prevent us from going through the Suez 
Canal if we were at war with that great power. 

Then, again, this bill proposes to do something, and that is one 
of its merits which appeals strongly to me. The day of dilly- 
dallying will have passed if this bill becomes a law. It may cost 
a little more to purchase the right of way and the concessions 
necessary to build, maintain, and protect the canal, but if the 

visions of this bill are carried out the canal will be built, and 

is what the American people want. If to-day it were left to 

a vote of the American people to say whether we should begin at 

once and without unnecessary delay the construction of this canal, 

weall know what the result would be; and although I should like 

to see the bill amended in the particulars mentioned, yet if it is 

not done I should still feel if my duty to vote for the measure as 
it stands with the committee amendments alone. 

This is the first time this proposition has ever come before Con- 

in a tangible shape, and to defeat it now would te to give 
It a blow from which it might never recover. The people want 
the canal, and their representatives are on this floor. Let it not, 
then, be said that this great national project was slaughtered in 
the house of its friends. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a few words with reference to the benefits 
to be derived from this canal and I am done. It has been stated 
that the canal will not pay the cost of construction; that shi 
will not use it to any great extent, and that commerce will avoid 
it. This idea, in my judgment, is an erroneous one. True, we 
have only one 
parison. That is the Suez Canal. 

There are, of course, other extensive andimportant canals in the 
world, such as the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, between the North and 
Baltic seas; the Welland Canal, 3 Ontario and Erie; 
also that connecting Manchester, Eng „with the sea, as well 
as many others of greater or less importance. But in none of them 
are the conditions so nearly like those which would surround the 
Nicar Canal as are conditions presented by the Suez 
Canal. It will therefore be instructive to consider the results 
which have attended the operation of that canal since its con- 
struction, more than a quarter of a century a Almost from the 

ing the commerce ied on through that canal became 
enormous, increasing from year to year until 1898, the last for 
which I have statistics, when the vessels using the canal for that 
single year numbered 3,503, with a total gross ton of 12,962,- 
622, yielding to the canal receipts to the amount of more than 


y > a 


t work of the kind with which to make com- th 


This, after paying whatever interest accounts the canal might 
have to pay, would certainly leave a handsome profit to be di- 
vided among the stockholders. It is safe to say that the Nica- 
ragua Canal would not be less useful to commerce or less remunera- 
tive to the United States or whoever else might ownit. There is 
no reason to doubt it when we consider the resources of our coun- 
try, its phenomenal kroin and development, as well as the 
bright commercial and business future now before the West 
Indies and Central American countries, which would be amon 
the greatest patrons of the canal. This is an age of wonder 
commercial development and progress. Not only are the farms, 
gardens, factories, and mines in this country increasing rapidly 
their production, but this same spirit of growth and development 
is being felt along every line of industry and commercial activity. 
Especially is this noticeable in our own export trade with eve: 
part of the world. We are rapidly increasing our commerce wit 
China, Japan, and all the Oriental nations, which will continue to 
increase the demand for a shorter route by water to these coun- 
tries, and will make the canal from the very moment of its com- 
pletion one of the most important waterways of the world. 

In the report of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, to which I have already referred, the chairman, Mr. HEP- 
BURN, than whom none is better qualitied to speak on this subject, 
in discussing the business side of the question uses the following 


language 


x 8 $1.55 per ton is 
nage passing through 

aggregate sum of more than $3,000,000 would be the receipts. It is esti- 
200140 Seah toe cost of maintaining and operating the canal would be $1,000,000 
annually. 

If the United States borrowed the money to invest in the enterprise, this 
sum would pay theannual interest. the cost of maintaining and operating, and 
leave a surplus of more than $1,000,000; and with the increasing tonnage we 
might e e hope for such accumulations of surplus as would in a few 
years fully Teimburse the Government for its ontlay; or, if it should be the 

licy to use the canal to stimulate the building up of our merchant marine, 

t cone be made a most powerful factor. 


merchant trading from any port 
chartering a 6,000-ton vessel and using 


Ercan NO FOCE TO Tecmphune: Chia tae Naranai Coen tee oF toll be 
A 2 e j“ 
cause he need @ vessel inde in an American shipyard, out of American ma- 
terial and by American labor, and loaded with American merchandise, would 

marked advan advantages so marked as to make it his interest 

stimulate American shipbuilding. t 

In these views I entirely concur, and I firmly believe that from 
a commercial standpoint alone the canal would be a paying in- 
vestment from the very day of its completion, for among other 
features is the immense saving it would make to commerce in 
both time and distance. 

From New York to San Francisco by water around Cape Horn 
the distance is 15,€69 miles; by the Nicaragua Canal the distance 
between the same points will be only 4,907 miles, a saving of over 
10,000 miles. From Manila to New York via Honolulu and Nica- 
ragua Canal the distance is 11,277 miles; by the same route, omit- 
ting Honolulu, 10,662 miles; while the distance via the Suez Canal 
is 11,534 miles. From Pensacola, Fla., or any other Gulf port the 
distance to Manila via the Suez Canal route is over 12,000 miles; 
while by the Ni route it would be less than 10,000 miles, 

The distance from New York to the Pacific Ocean via the South- 
ern Pacific Railrcad is 3,709 miles; the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, 3,619 miles; by the Central Pacific Railroad, 3,269 miles; by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, 8,237 miles; by water to Cape 
Horn, 7,897 miles; while by the Nicaragua Canal route from New 
York to the Pacific Ocean the distance is only 2,519 miles. 

It will thus be seen that the advantages which the Nicaragua 
route has over the Suez Canal in the matter of time and distance 
are greatly in favor of the Nicaragua route, and their considera- 
tion but emphasizes the importance of the early construction of 


e E 
I have said that the people of this country demand the early 
completion of this canal, and so they do. But I can say more. 
The business interests of America and of the world also demand 
its construction, and as we will not it other nations to build 
it, we will have to do so ourselves. ecan not adopt the dog-in- 
the-manger policy. Individual enterprise would construct it, but 
probably that is not wise. Other nations would be glad to build 
and control it, but at this American interest and American pride 
would rebel. 

There is, therefore, but one course for us to pursue: that is to 
proceed at as early a date as is practicable, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, to construct this great waterway ourselves, It is 
true I would prefer to wait a few months for further information. 
Į would like to proceed in a little different way in the acquirement 
of the rights and franehises we would need in its construction, 
maintenance, and 8 than is provided for in this bill, but 
am willing to go ahead even now and begin its construction, I 
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would certainly like to see work begun before the year 1900 shall 
have drawn to a close. 
This, Mr. Chairman, has been the most eventful century whose 
flight has been recorded in the annals of the past, save that which 
tnessed the dawn of the Christian era, and it would be a fitting 
climax to the great chain of events which has marked its wonder- 
ful if its historian can write even on the last pages of 
its marvelous history the beginning of this great work. 


The Agricultural Bill, 


SPEECH 


HON ROBERT W. MIERS, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 9, 1990. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
naying under consideration the bill (H. R. 10538) making ap tions for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June W. 1901— 


Mr. MIERS of Indiana said; 

Mr, Cuatrman: I have such confidence in the legal 1 5 5 and 
the knowledge of moral philosophy of the President of the United 
States and the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee that 
I feel I ought to and must accept their conclusions of law and of 
morals, formed after a year and a half of study, on the Porto Rican 
problem. They concluded that good law and good morals required 
absolute free trade between the United States and Porto Rico, 
This decision was concurred in by the press and by the people of 
the United States withont regard to party affillation. 

As lawyers and moral philosophers the President of the United 
States and the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
prora themselves to be entirely sound. As a Democrat I feel 

hat I can follow the leadership of these great Republicans upon 
the legal and moral phase of this question and agree with them 
that law and duty require us to give free trade to the island of 
Porto Rico. After over a year's study as lawyers and philosophers 
these gentlemen were calied upon by the trusts to reconsider this 

uestion and decide it by the rules of practical politics instead of 
Dios of law and morality. Practical Republican politics neces- 
sarily led them to a result which was against all law and against 
all morality. I can follow these gentlemen as lawyers and moral 
philosophers, but I can not follow them as politicians, because 
my conscience compels me to listen to the voices of law and morals 
rather than to those of the trusts. 

It is natural that the trusts should not wish the rules of law 
obeyed or the paths of duty followed, for they are outcasts under 
the rules of law and morality. It is a singular fact that prior to 
the enactment of a statute making the formation of or participa- 
tion in a trust a criminal offense very few trusts were organized 
in the United States. It was not until after it had become a crimi- 
nal offense that trusts became plentiful. When it was made a 
crime, there seemed to at once be an epidemic of criminality. It 
looks like the representatives of the trusts had been invited to 
draw up the financial measures which would best ote their 
unla enterprises, This they did, and the Republicans enacted 
those bills intolaws. The Republicans did not repeal the statute 
which made these acts criminal, but, through their Attorney- 
General, they assured the trusts that they would not be prosecuted. 

At the behest of the trusts, the conclusions of law and morals 
reached by every administrative officer who studied the question 
has been set aside; and while the action of Congress in setting 
aside plain law and plain duty can not be justified by the rules of 
law or morals, it is demanded by those who are outside of the 
Sy elcome of law or morals, who have been promised imited 
license by the Republican party, and their mandates must be 
obeyed because of their dollars carrying the elections. A Repub- 
lican party prefers to lack principles in its next campaign rather 
than tolack dollars; and having sacrificed the principles, it would 
be sad indeed if eer failed to receive the dollars. 

The much boasted prosperity, which consists in forming great 
combinations for the Pood sor of controlling all lines of commerce 
and industry, it is hoped will excusa the party for its abandon- 
ment of the demands of law and the dictates of duty. 

But the trusts, created and fostered (as declared by President 
Havemeyer, of the sugar trust, before the Industrial Commission) 
in the secret technicalities of the Dingley tariff law, have not been 
wise in the manipulation of their concerns. Greed and avarice 
have been allowed too far to control judgment. They havé been 
in too much haste to pile up their idle millions, and the prosperity 
which seemed to exist while they were paying for plants ini thus 
placing money into circulation has y wane. Even 
where wages haye been increased, the workingmen have found 


cn to the rise in 
d the many thousands whose wages have 
not been increased hear of the peny said to exist around them 


that the value of work has not risen in pro 
the cost of living. 


while they and their families, although not idle, are denied many 
of what are ordinarily termed necessaries of existence. And then, 
too, while in some localities and some lines of industry there are 
fewer idle now than were idle during the panic of 1893, yet the 
condition is not what it ought to te, and many thousands of men 
willing to work are ont of employment. 

A few weeks ago some men were wanted to work upon the pub- 
lic improvements in New York City. An advertisement was in- 
serted for the purpose of securing these men. So many men 
applied that the park was crowded and Broadway and Park Row 
were jammed. There were many men applied for every man 
who was needed. Go to any city in the United States, especially 
a manufacturing city, and you will find this same condition. 
With the largest circulating medium per capita of any year in our 
history; with the largest export trade; with the largest output of 
manufactured goods; with the blessings of Providence in magnifi- 
cent crops throughout the whole country; with an increased 
foreign demand for our agricultural products by reason of fail- 
ure of crops in other countries; with millions of dollars reported 
as being invested in new commercial and industrial lines; with 
all of these a poe signs of prosperity we find that hundreds 
of mills are idle, hundreds of thousands of men are unemployed, 
thousands of men in business for themselves five years ago have 
been forced out of business and are either idle or working for 


wa 
88 who were temporarily prosperous by reason of the 
rise two years ago in the price of farm products, are again mort- 
gaging their farms. There is more suffering among the middle 
classes than ever before in this country’s history. The figures 
which seem to show prosperity will be used upon the stump by 
Republican speakers during the campaign, but it will be poor con- 
solation to the men who are hungry that their masters, the trusts, 
are well fed and making 1 el 
All political parties will dec in 8 against trust 
combinations, and when the Republican leaders take the stump. 
in the campaign they will become lawyers and moral philosophers, 
and what they ry will be as sound as the just and Se arent doc- 
trine enunciated by President McKinley and the c of the 
Ways and Means Committee as.to our n duty toward Porto 
Rico. They will excoriate the trusts whose money pays the ex- 
penses of their campaign, and they will tell the people how they 
abhor these monsters of iniquity. Then when the cam is 
over they will leave law and morality tothe students of antiquity 
aud once more assume the garb of practical politicians, abject 
8 of the god Mammon” as incarnated in the form of a 
It is not every concern which has large capital that is a trust. 
In fact, some of the worst trusts have no capitalization at all. It 
is the p and the effect, not the organization or form, which 
verns the character of a 5 association, or partner- 
ip. The most disastrous of all the trusts are perhaps the grain 
exchanges. These have been especially active during the past two 
years, and haye succeeded remarkably well in forcing a period of 


low prices in the United States during a period of high prices in 
foreign countries. Any corporation, association, or ershi 
which has for its purpose the control of a product or the prices 


a product is a trust, and as such it is a criminal offense for any 
person to be interested in such concerns. 

In the Summary of Commerce and Finance for January, 1900, 
issued by the Burean of Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
some very interesting figures are given which show conclusively 
the effect of the tr upon the 2 of grain. Upon page 2066 
of this report we find that the farm price of wheat in 1598, the 
last year given, had fallen 22 cents per bushel since the year be- 
fore. During the same period the average export price of wheat 
from the United States had risen 23 cents a bushel. The manip- 
ulators of the market had succeeded in reducing the farm price 
22 cents a bushel at a time when their own selling price had in- 
creased 23 cents a bushel. They had literally rob the farmer 
out of 45 cents for every bushel of wheat he sold during that year. 
This amounted during that year to a little over $20,000,000. 

There is a table of prices given on pages 2392 and 2393 of this 

blication which contains some exceedingly useful figures, 

ese figures show that the coal trust sold coal in Europe cheaper 
than it did in the United States. We paid for the bituminous 
coal which we imported in the month of February, 1899, $2,81 per 
ton, paid the duty in addition to that, and also the freight, when 
the American trust was selling that coal to foreign countries at 
$1.98. They asked double that to their home customers, The 
iron and steel trust has, during the past two years, been selling 
iron and steel in Europe at a very great reduction from what they 
sell it to American purchasers. A careful review of domesticand 
foreign prices during the past two years will show that in Europe 
the American trusts haye successfully competed upon a falling 
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market, while in the United States they have succeeded, by reason 
of the high tariff upon the goods controlled by the trusts,in cre- 
ating a constantly rising market. 

The operation of these trusts is well shown by the history of the 
tin-plate trust. This is selected because it is neither better nor 
worse than the average, and its operations can all be proved by the 
books of the Statistical Bureau of the Treasury Department, 

The duty on imported tin plates was 1 cent per pound previous 
to July 1, 1891; then 2.2 cents until October 1, 1894; 1.2 cents July 
24, 1897; since which time it has been 1.5 cents per pound. The 
trust is capitalized at $50,000,000—$20,000,000 preferred and 
$80,000,000 common stock. It owns 40 plants, the cost of which, 
including the real estate, was $10,000,000. 

Eighteen million common and $18,000,000 preferred stock was 
paid for these plants, of which the promoter received $10,000,000 
in common stock, The present market value of the stock is 86 
cents for the preferred and 38 cents for the common, which makes 
$26,000,000, or a profit of $12,000,000 upon the actual cost of 
the property. It has closed 34 mills, and has prevented any 
others being built. `The company advertised these profits for 
1898 as $3,701,754. Immediately after the formation of the trust 


prices were raised and have been constantly raised ever since, and 
very much more than was justified by any raise in raw materials. 
A student of this question has compiled the following tables, which 
will be found absolutely accurate: 


Price per pound. 
I Ni Diff eee 
n ew er- 8 
bond. | York. | ence. 
Cents, | Cents, | Cents. 
3.6 5.1 1.5 | $15,547,336 
8.0 5.2 2.2 9,588, 104 
2.9 5.1 2.2 16,021, 392 
2.7 4.9 2:2 13, 054, 453 
2.5 3.9 1.4 9, 825. 700 
2.4 3.5 1.1 7,616, 044 
2.4 3.2 8 5,416, 446 
2.3 3.0 i 5, 973, 355 
2.5 8.4 9 7, 726, 408 
3 1.5 90, 769, 208 


ut, 
in Ae form (the exact rs 
G00, as 


tal to between $80,000,000 an 000.000 
the direct in the last nine years of “creating” the industry. This is 
the extra amount paid 5 and metal workers; but by the time 
they were repaid by the rican le, who ultimately Pougny the goods 
— 8000 000 bills, the addition o lepititante profits swelled the amount to 
over 

a Average prices of tin plate at New York. 
English Differ- 
Date. American. (in bond). ence: 

$2.85 $2.50 $0.35 
2.80 2.50 -30 
2.80 2.50 -30 
2.80 2.55 25 
2.80 2.50 . 30 
2.80 2.60 -20 
2.90 2.60 .30 
3.20 2.60 60 
3.55 2.65 90 
4.00 2.70 1.30 
4. 074 2.80 1.274 
4.07} 2.90 L174 
4.07} 8.10 -974 
4.35 3.00 95 
4.60 8.70 90 
4.85 8.65 1.20 


As the protective tariff makes it possible for American tin-plate manufac- 
turers to 9 the price of tin, and as this increase cts the opera- 
tions of the canners, with the consequent loss to farmers who have raised 
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large quantities of tomatoes, and can not find the expected profitable narket 


for them, the tariff, therefore, is the basic cause of the farmers’ ill success. 
The farmers have been ind 


ustrious, and brought forth large crops as the fruit 
of their labors. The tariff interferes with a profitable disposal of these crops. 
Thus the tariff injures the farmers instead of conferring a benefit upon them. 

Had there been no duty at all, the tin-plate industry would 
probably have established itself here during the cheap iron and 
steel era, from 1893 to 1898, as did the bicycle and other steel indus- 
tries. It was, in fact, cheap steel which made possible the very 
rapid growth of the tin-plate industry under the comparatively 
low duties of the Wilson bill, 

Let Congress abolish the duties upon imported tin plates and 
we shall at once get rid of the evils of this iniquitous trust, high 
prices, watered stock, working “agreements,” and other trusts, 
and monopoly of material and product. The whole structure 
rests upon our monopoly-producing tariff system. 

The exports of agricultural products fell off for the year 1899 
about $1,000,000 from the exports of 1898, while the exports of do- 
mestic manufactures increased about $48,000,000, and the imports 
of manufactured decreased very decidedly. This in ordi- 
nary trade would be a healthy condition, but when these lines are 
closely investigated it is found that there is not such an increase 
of production as such figures might appear toshow. There isan 
increase of the foreign trade in articles controlled by the trusts 
and a decrease in importation of those articles, But the prices 
on these articles have steadily fallen in Europe and as steadily 
risen in the United States. This has lessened the consumption in 
the United States, and the trusts are not producing any more 
goods than were produced before the increase in exportations, 

The people of the United States by increased prices are paying 
the profits on the goods sold to the people of foreign countries by 
the trusts. During the year 1899 there was paid in drawbacks 
the sum of $3,793,885.85. The only people who have the privilege 
of buying goods in the cheapest markets are the trusts in indus- 
trial lines. They obtain a drawback of 99 per cent upon all the 
raw materials they import which are manufactured into goods 
for the export trade. They are protected both ways. They are 
protected against the American consumer patronizing cheap 
markets, and they are protected by being given a special privilege 
to buy posas in the cheapest markets, and that privilege is exclu- 
sive. Hence it is that they have increased their exports and suc- 
cessfully competed with the falling prices in the foreign markets 
by the simple expedient of raising prices at home where the legis- 
lation gives them absolute control of the trade. 

It is not remarkable, then, that practically every line of com- 
merce and indu has been placed under the control of trusts. 
It would be very remarkable if that had not resulted from such 
legislation as the papier law. The capitalization of the trusts 
has reached a point where it is four times as great as the entire 
circulating medium. The intimate connection of these different 
trusts is shown by the statement of a prominent financier that he 
Was a director in seventy-twoofthem. Practically all of them are 
controlled by a financial underwriters’ association in New York, 
which in turn is controlled by foreign capital. We have so con- 
centrated our commerce and industry into the hands of a few men 
that the conditions of Europe, and not those of the United States, 
control the commerce of this country, while the legislation of 
England, France, and Germany is more potent to bring about 
prosperity or adversity in America than legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States can possibly be. The time is short dur- 
ing which we can correct this evil and resume control of our own 
commercial affairs. We will soon be bound like flies in the web 
of these foreign money spiders and be entirely helpless. 

It is for these reasons, as well as for the natural sympathy which 
I feel for the people of Porto Rico, whom we are now robbing, 
that I regret that the decision of the President of the United 
States and the chairman of the Ways and Means Committes upon 
the legal and moral obligations involved should have been set 
aside at the behest of the trusts, and that the Republican part; 
upon this question is to follow the commands of its masters an 
not the advice of its legal and moral advisers, 

I want to see the day when the Government of the United States 
is strong enough to enforce its criminal statutes and bring its 
criminals to the bar of justice, This surrender of the United 
States to those who are openly and notoriously violating its penal 
laws is so cowardly that it must bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of every good American. I want to see the day when the 
avenues cf trade are once more opened to the people of this coun- 
try and when the profits of commerce will be paid to those whose 
industry, enterprise, and wisdom create them. Ido not want to 
see a continuation of the present time, when the intellect of this 
country is enslaved by avarice, when the brawn of the country is 
used only to do the bidding of greed, and when the moray of 
this country must be set aside whenever the right thing to dois 
not the thing which the men of dollars want done. 

I want the man of limited means and business sagacity to be 
able to make a living for himself and his family through the proper 
use of his little capital. I want the laboring man of this country 
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to be able to save enough „55. rest at the 
close of his days which his life of labor has earned. 

We have entered upon the most dan; us era, from the stand- 
pos of justice and humanity, that the world has ever seen. It 

s an era when law and right and all that s to make up the 
true man and the good citizen is as naught when compared to the 
interest of the dollar, which ought to only a medium of ex- 
change and not a despotic power for the prevention of exchange. 

I have no fight to make against wealth, for I would love to see 
the day when all men had sufficient of the medium of exchange 
to escape the burdens and 3 of poverty. But I want 
money to be our servant; I do not want it to be our master. I 
have no quarrel with the man who in a lawful manner uses his 
money in his service in the extension of commerce and industry, 
no matter how much money he may so employ, But when a man 
in direct disobedience of the law of the land uses his money for 
the purpose of enslaving the minds and arms of other men it is 
but just that we should have a quarrel, and a quarrel which 
should result in his being compelled to cease the use of his money 
for any such purpose. 

A man has no right to use his own in such a way that it will in- 
jure his neighbor’s right of the same kind, The man who has 
millions has no right to so use those millions as toinjure the use of 
the hundreds by the man who only has hundreds, Money 
is an efficient servant, but it is the most despotic of all masters. 
The trust poley inaugurateđ and carried out by Republican — — 
lation, in ct violation of penal laws, is a policy which makes 
the dollar the master and the man the slave. This policy is the 
one which has actuated this Congress in setting aside the plain 
2 of law and duty as to the proper course to be pursued 

our relations at the island of Porto Rico. 

Several of the newspapers of the country published a statement 
up to May 27, 1899, the capitalization of trusts was $7,416,235,779. 

Bradstreet is responsible for the statement that there was lost 
in these concerns by the depreciation of stocks during the first six 
months of 1899 the sum of $101,258,618. And yet Bradstreet has 
since that time reported the following new trusts: 


Trusts, from July 1 to March 24, as reported in Bradstreet (1899). 


July 1. United States Worsted 000, 000 
Cattle in 000, 000 
July 8 New 500, 000 
July 22. Coal combine in Pittsburg Pa.), district (all the mines) . . 
rican Iron and St 000, 000 
Aug. 5. During J hal the secretary of state of New Jerse: ted 
talization of 24 of the leading ones amoun 254, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania incorporated 2 concerns, with acapitalof. _ 6,000,000 
Delaware 6, with a capital of 12, 700, 000 
And California 1, wi 8, 500, 000 
is stated that the stocks of 26 industrial combines 
declined $101,258,618 in the first six months of 1899, 
Aue. 19. Fall River Print Cloth Mills 135, 000, 000 
Sept. 2 Agricultural combine in Kansas 20, 000, 000 
Sept. 9. The aggregate capitalization of concerns incorporated 
during August is represented by figures, a total far in 
excess of Au in any SN Nr 349, 400, 000 
Sept. American Window Glass Company 17, 000, 000 
Oc. 7. In September 22 new corporations were chartered in 
New Jersey and their capital amounted in the aggre- 
ARG 80 secre accoknc share E E S A SRS 72, 200, 000 
In West Virginia 20 companies were incorporated, the 
combined capitalization of which amoun 8 65, 000, 000 
The grand total of a e of new concerns incorporated 
in all States during September is 193, 000, 000 
Nov. 4 Returns of incorporations having over $1,000,000 capital 
during October show that New Jersey led the list, as 
usual, with a total of 29, the combined capitalization of 
WOR O UD ona nny naiees a S Vans veewursenan 200,000, 
West Virginia E R ESSET 55, 000, 
Delaware brought up the rear with a dozen new corpora- 
RODE WIE. whedon e E ese secdoate senses tadnasehewsn 


Dec. 2. Incorporations in Eastern States for November 
Feb. 3. The aggregate capitalization of companies incorporated 
in Jan amounts to suche apereeaneonsakoe sane 
Which, in December, compares with about. 
New Jersey charters amounted to 
And those in West Virginia 
Delaware contributed 
While charters in other States footed up too 
Mar. 3. The February record of incorporations of companies of 
8 capital and over is by far the smallest sincethe 


SRB Sg 
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gurnal of Commerce started to keep monthly records, 
about a year ago, the total capitalization of such com- 
paues in the States usually included in the compilation 
ing only about F 125, 000, 000 
For the month just ended, comparing with about 208, 000,000 
In January and in December -- 200,000,000 
Mar. 25. Carnegie Steel Compau g 200, 000, 000 


The question of right and wrong can only be decided in one 
way. The question of expediency ought to be decided in the same 
way; the right is always expedient. There must come a time 
when these infiated prices and these inflated stocks must seek the 
level of actual values, There must come a time when the slump 
of $100,000,000 during the first six months of last year will go into 
thousands of millions and break up all of the trusts. When that 
time comes, the failure of the trusts will create the worst panic 
and the one of the longest duration in the history of the United 
States. The accumulation of wrath that is now being stored up 
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by the Se persen party and the financial masters of that organi- 
zation when it bursts-forth, sweep the party and its masters 
out of existence. The worst feature of the disaster which is cer- 
tain to come is that the innocent will be compelled to suffer on 
account of the sins of the guilty. 


“I Desire to Say that I Challenge All the World in Arms to 
Successfully Condemn our Consular Service Abroad,” 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 30, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 1939) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint a commission to study make full report upon 
the commercial and industrial conditions of China and Japan, and for other 


purposes— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Iam quite aware that it is fashionable in this 
country to belittle and condemn and assail our consular service. 
The reason why, in my judgment, the administration of that 
service is attacked at this point of this bill grows out of the fact, 
if I am not mistaken, that the consuls of the United States do a 
considerable amount of work contemplated by thismeasure. But 
before I come to that I desire to say that I challenge all the world 
in arms to successfully condemn our consular service abroad. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman let me ask him 
a question to help him along? 

Ar. GROSVENOR. Les, if you can do it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then, what business has the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Apams] to introduce a bill to reor- 
ganize our consular service on the ground that it is inefficient now? 

Mr. ADAMS. If you will give the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania an opportunity he will tell you. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not yield my time. This is the ~- 
lar performance of the gentleman from Missouri. Iam not > 5 
cussing that consular bill now, but I hope to be alive when it 
comes in here. ; 

I communicated by letter or in person with every consul of the 
United States in Europe in 1891. I visited a large number of 
them in 1899 and many of them in 1898, but officia ly I visited or 
communicated with every one of them in 1891. And in that very 
process of acquaintance I became acquainted with the heads of 
the foreign departments of other governments in Europe, and the 
concurrent testimony of all of them, without a single exception, 
was that the consular service of the United States was most ex- 
cellent and far ahead in riper an every direction over any 
other country of the world, and t is the testimony of every 
fair-minded man who visits Europe; that is the testimony of every 
3 man not swayed or actuated by some preconceived no- 
3 some doctrinal theory that he is trying to weave into stat- 
ute law. 

I know how anxious some of our friends are to cater to the 
sickly sentimentalism and sort of political Miss Nancyism that has 
reached out toward some of our most valued and valuable commer- 
cial organizations and which has led to thesecriticisms. But I say 
now that any utterance, whether in Congress or out of Congress, 
whether in the form of a stump speech or newspaper article or 
resolution, that proceeds upon the idea that the American consular 
service is defective and inefficient proceeds upon a false and un- 
worthy basis. There are men who went into that service in 1877 
and have gone steadily through promotions and are there to-day, 
notwithstanding the vicissitudes of changes of Administration in 
this country. To-day there are prominent Democrats in some of 
the consulates in Europe, notably a most efficient one at the city 
of Geneva, a gentleman from Kentucky, drawing the munificent 
salary of $1,500 a year, and his personal emoluments in addition 
amounting to less than $500 upon an average; and yet a better 
officer, more fully representing the duties of his office and his 
country and more fully honoring the fiag of his country, never 
lived than that Kentucky Democrat. 

Now, what are the duties of a consul and how can it be said 
that they ought to be efficient enough to do the business con- 
nected with this proposed commission? In the first place, the 
duty of the consul is at the office where he is stationed, and he 
must be there all the year round except when he has a leave of 
absence; and when he goes away on a leave of absence he must 
take the money out of his own pocket to pay the vice-consul to 
superintend the signing of invoices, His dnty at his office is to 
superintend and supervise and certify the invoices of goods ex- 
ported to the United States. This, among other things, and this 
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a very prominent feature of his duty. So that he has not oppor- 
tunity to travel over the country and get information. It 2 ut- 
terly impossible. 

Last summer I visited the consul at one of the great manufac- 
turing towns in England. He had been called upon by the State 
Department to make a report upon the subject of sewerage and 
municipal government, and in order to do that he had hired con- 
veyances and traveled about the outskirts of the city and into the 
adjacent cities, but not a cent of compensation could he get for 
this extra duty, and while he was engaged upon it he was com- 
pelled to pay the substitute who took his place, And this is a 

e of the whole of this business, We seek here to scrimp the 
salary roll and curse this service. We degrade the country in 
the e eee if Hace gets the talk a roia 
we pare with c ing sentiment the ap riati or the 
sappari of the consular service. Double the salaries of the con- 
suls in Europe and they will do work that will astonish the world, 
and they are doing more now than any equal body of men for the 
same amount of money. And I reiterate that if these wise men 
of this Congress would devote their time to some measure looking 
to the paying of the consuls of the United States salaries commen- 
surate with their duties, we would have in that service a corps of 
men al to all the demands of the situation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman know that 
in China we have consuls only at treaty ports? 

Mr. GROSVENOR, I was coming to that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And that we can not get any infor- 
mation we may want except at treaty ports? 

Mr. GROS VOR. That is exactly my point. We have these 
consuls at treaty ports and nowhere else, but there is a mighty 
empire consisting of people of wealth, of some progress, and, espe- 
cially in Japan, of mighty progress, and we want to send this com- 
mission all over that territory—a thousand miles from any con- 
sulate—and a gentleman who talks about aconsul ing reports 
of that character will learn something if he will study the situation 
more fully. We desire to penetrate the dark places of those man- 
ufacturing and industrial countries now waking up; we want to 
know something about what is going on in Japan, where enter- 
prise, intelli , and almost Yankee push is being driven to its 
utmost in the devel ent of that country. 

Wehavein thosemighty Empires of China and Japan of threeor 
four hundred million le, only seven or eight consuls and a few 
vice-consuls, and gen en who understand the subject know that 
the vice-consuls are nine times out of ten residents of the country 
where they are operating. They are paid nothing except during 
the absence of the co The clerks are very apt also to be resi- 
dents of that country, for our salaries to those clerks are so small 
that an American boy can not afford to go abroad. So the consuls 
themselves are the only persons we can nd upon, and they are 
located at these treaty ports and have no compensation, no allow- 
ances, no opportunities, to justify them in going out into the vast 
ee is affected by the trade and commerce of those 
mighty Empires, Therefore it is, in my judgment, that this com- 
mission is absolutely as indi ble as gh there were no 
such thing as a consul in any of those countries, 

But I rose for the purpose, more than anything else, of con- 
demning the constant aspersions cast upon our system of consular 
administration. 

We have had now and then in that service a bad man. We 
have now and then at the head of our churches a bad man. We 
have bad men almost ev here except in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. [Laughter.] But I say that as a class of men, asa 
class of educated gentlemen, as a Glass of patriotic citizens, as a 
class of men worthy of the name of Americans, our consuls are 
not 8 by any equal number of men in office anywhere on 
earth. 

Take our consul-general at Frankfort I do not distinguish him 
especially above all the others —a gentleman educated and grad - 
ated at a German university, who, coming to the United tes, 
served three terms with honor on the floor of this House. He 
was consul-general to Mexico, learned the Spanish language, havy- 
ing the German language at his command when he came here; 
became a scholar in the English language, capable of making 
speeches in Spanish, in German, and in English, and is to-day 
consul-general at Frankfort, upon a salary of about $2,000 or $2,500 
a year, 

Give that man ay res compensation; give the consuls of the 
United States even 50 per cent of what other countries pay their 
consuls in salary and expenses, and you will have a body of men 
unequaled by any corresponding of men in any country. 
Why, then, should we condemn our consuls? Why hold up 
the civilized world the declaration that America, the greatest 
manufacturing nation in the world, the greatest commercial nation 
in the world, is represented abroad by a set of men unfit for the 
service? Itisaslander. It is utterly false in fact; is done for a 

urpose; it is done to advertise the notions of certain gentlemen; 

d I protest against it in the name of justice, in the name of fair 
play, and in the name of the honor of my country, 
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Nicaragua Canal, 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. B. T. OLAYTON 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic aad Pacific 
oceans— 

Mr. CLAYTON of New York said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I desire to put myself on record as favoring 
the building of this canal for two reasons. I believe that it is de- 
manded by the dev ent and progress of the country in ex- 
panding our commercial interests, and also because it will bea 
great means of defense in case of war with a first-class power. 

Now, for the second reason, I believe this Congress should be 
very careful not to pass any measure here which would in any 
way commit us in the eyes of the world against the fortification 
of this canal or in any way limit our authority over the territory 
which we shall acquire adjoining it. 

It is well known that fortifications on land are much superior 
to war ships, while at the same time the ships cost much more. 
Well-mounted guns on land are more effective than the same num- 
ber, yes, than three times as many guns on vessels. It will be ab- 
solutely necessary for us to defend this canal from the land. 

Now, it has been said here quite recently that the treaties of the 
Government are the supreme law of the land, and that we should 
live np to our treaties. I subscribe most heartily to 5 
of the Government always keeping good faith. But, Mr. Chair 
man, there is a grave question as to the validity of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty at this time. For my own part I think that treaty 
has been violated. I think it is null and void. 

Now, there is another feature of the treaty question to which I 
desire to address myself briefly; and that is as to the power of 
Congress to pass a law which shall establish our position with 
reference to a pro treaty, called the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
which is now awaiting ratification by our Government. While it 
is true that a treaty has the same force as a law of the United 
States, yet I believe that an act of Congress, passed by both Houses 
and signed by the President, must be taken 17 the world as nearer 
representing the will of the people of the United States than a 
treaty which is proposed by the Executive and ratified by the 
Senate. And certainly any action taken by this House must be 
given due weight in the consideration which is to be given to this 


proposed treaty. 

Let us fecal a little of the history of the proposition to build 
this canal. The construction of a ship waterway across the 
Isthmus joining the two Americas has been in the minds of men 
eyer since Columbus discovered America. In 1551 the project 
was seriously urged upon the attention of Philip IL of Spain, and, 
even at that early date, attention had been directed to the three 
routes so much discussed within the last fifty years, namely, those 
of Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, and Panama. 

In the present century many surveys have been made, Careful 
research and many experiments have shown that the project is 
not only practicable but that it is entirely within the ibility 
of being accomplished at a reasonable cost, and that if may be 
made a safe, payinginvestment. And the general opinion is that 
the canal by way of Lake Nicaragua is the most practicable one 
of accomplishment. Going as far back as 1825, we find that the 
matter was seriously discussed by this country, and the proposi- 
tion was favorably considered by the Republic of iir pee 

The minister of foreign affairs of the then new-born Republic 
of Nicaragua in that year wrote to Henry Clay, our Secretary of 
State, asking for the assistance and cooperation of the United States 
in building the canal. His words were: 

ee wore be more grateful to it than a cooperation by this generous 


nation, w. 
Americas; it would be highly satisfactory to have a participator not only of 
the merits of the Sarita te a fic Ai 


The matter then drifted without serions discussion until about 
1850, when the discovery of the great resources in that part of our 
country upon the Pacific caused awakened interest in 
the construction of this waterway. But this time we met oppo- 
sition from the British, They had established a foothold in that 

of the American continent and were jealous of the United 
tates, This led to the much discussed Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
which declares that neither Government— 


will ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusiye control over the ssid 
or maintain any fortifica- 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, 


that neither will ever 


+ on Piper ae oh nee same or in the vicinity 
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or colonize, or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America. 


To show how this agreement has been kept I quote from Senate 
Report No. 1944, Fifty-first Congress, second session, signed by 
Senators John Sherman, George F. Edmunds, WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
William M. Evarts, J. N. Dolph, Jonx T. Mondax, Joseph E. 
Brown, H. B. Payne, and J. B. Eustis, which says: 

We think it can be justly affirmed that the conyention of 1850 has become 
obsolete, for the convention was based upon the idea of an immediate prose- 
cution of the enterprise of creating this at international waterway, and 


that neither Government would be bound, so far as it regarded the particu- 
— questio a from other considerations, to consider its stipulations as 
ger x 


And again, to show how the British Government has disregarded 
this treaty, this report says further: 


One of the provisions of the convention of 1850 most important to the 
United States and to the preservation of the republican Government on this 
continent was that which declared that neither party to the convention 
should “occupy, or fortify, or nize, or assume to exercise any dominion 
over . e Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central 
America. 


order among themselves, and, after going through various Eases, 
reached the point in 1850 of some local magistrates and an im Hal superin- 
tendent. merely and clearly for the pu of prese 

among the English adventurers engaged in the lumber e in that foreign 


country. 
Tie was substantially the condition of things when the convention of 1850 
‘was éntered into. : 


duras” and the territoriesof Guatemala. 
sit, belon to Guatemala as the successor to all the 
rights o Bpan in that region, but by this treaty that which was before a 
ustrial establishment became instantly a 

Crown. The settlement government continued until 1862 when the settle- 
ment was declared a colony and a regular colonial estab! ent was set on 
foot; and so,from that time to this, the form and substance of a re; 
colonial government as a gas of Her Majesty's dominions has continued. 

Itis understood that i phical dominion has been vastly eni. a 
from the licensed woodcut limitations and boundaries that frit, N 
1850. All this has taken place systematically and persistently, notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of Her Maj *sGovernment that it should not“ colonize 
or assume or exercise any d on over * * * the Mosquito coast or any 
part of Central America.” $ 

If these N of Her Majesty's Government, in respect of one of the 
most im t subjects of the convention and in absolute opposition to it, 
do not d rge the United States from all and every of their declarations 
and ongemens stated in that convention, it is impossible to concede what 
would. 

In view of all these considerations the committee is of opinion that the 
United States is at present under no obligations—measu either by the 
terms of the convention, the principles of public law, or good mora)s—to re- 

best for its jnst in 


frain from promoting, in any wa t it may terests, 
£ this canal, hout regard to anything contained in the 


the construction o 
convention of 1850. 


This report goes thoroughly into the history of the case, and I 
think the quotations made from it fairly set forth the conclusions 
of the committee. 

The question now before us is, Should we bind ourselyes in a 
similar manner concerning this new proposition to build a canal 
aw he hays 5 to build the Suez Canal, England 

en if was pro; ui e Suez 1 ob- 
jected until she was certain of succeeding to the ownership and 
control. The neutrality of the canal was anteed, but Eng- 
land has fortifications near the entrances of this canal, and nobody 
to-day believes for one instant that t Britain would allow the 
use of this canal by any power h e to herself. Can the United 
States afford to act the part of Egypt and France in the building 
of the Nicaragua Canal? I think not, I see no use in taking any 
action or in making any treaty which is going to complicate this 
question. For the purpose of clearly defining our position in this 
matter I am in favor of passing this bill containing the provision 
for fortifying the canal. 8 d this canal be t under agree- 
ment with the rest of the world, as provided in the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, it would, in time of war, be a source of weakness to 
the cg States, instead of a source of strength, as it naturally 
ought to be, 

Under that treaty we would be bound to protect the vessels of 
our enemies passing through a canal built at our expense, their 
avowed object being to attack us as soon as ay got through; an 
anomalous position indeed for this enlightened nation to allow 
our British cousins to persuade us into—an agreement that would 
not be kept and that onght not to be made. Now, in advocating 
action which would forestall this treaty, I am not advocating an 
hostility to the British Government, The people of the Uni 
States are glad to have the friendship of Great Britain, but what 
they do not want is “entangling alliances.” The people of this 
country do not desire trouble with foreign countries, but they do 
‘demand that there shall be no surrender of the Monroe doctrine. 


We would gain nothing by binding ourselves in such a treaty. 
Indeed it seems to me that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty having been 
disregarded by Great Britain and this building of a canal by the 
United States being a new proposition, that there is no need for 
any treaty. 

arely 1 the United States is to furnish the men and the means 


to build this canal and at its own expense, there is no need for us 
to ask the permission of Great Britain. Some of our friends say 
that we want to avoid the expense of building fortifications and 
keeping soldiers there to maintain them, but this is not a good 
argument against maintaining our right to do so should that ever 
become expedient. Furthermore, as soon as this canal is built it 
will be necessary to provide police for protection and regulation, 
and the establishment of this police could be done with a view to 
its advantageous use for defensive pur s in case of necessity. 
Indeed it is possible to imagine a state of affairs when it might be 
advantageous to us to blow up some portion of the canal and tem- 
porarily prevent its use should we be threatened by the fleets of a 
nation more powerful at sea than ourselves. Our right to load 
the canal without becoming liable to all the nations of Europe for 
damages due to the suspension of its use is an important one that 
should not be thrown away. 

Individuals do not sign contracts without some consideration 
or advantage to be gained, and neither should we bind our Gov- 
ernment unless the Government is to reap proportionate adyan- 
tages therefrom, Absolutely nothing can be gained by this pro- 
posed treaty except permission from Great Britain to attend to 
our own affairs. 

I fully agree with the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. DALY] 
who in his remarks yesterday demonstrated the great importance 
of maiutaining the Monroe doctrine and the direct bearing which 
— in this matter has upon that policy. 

e said: f 


The Monroe doctrine is one of the substantial and me Pipl in ay 


of this Government. * * * There is no reservation his pol- 


exp 
icy. It is against any moparchical power that seeks to invade or spread itself 
on any portion of American soil. President Cleveland in the Venezuelan 
controversy mang — reiterated the doctrine which is the belief of the Ameri- 
can people, viz, that the soil of these countries is to remain 8 intact 
as against fore: acquisition by force or otherwise, whether it es the 
form of gradual extension of boundary lines or the form of open conquest. 


It is not enough for those who desire to cater to the demands of 
Great Britain to endeavor to dismiss the subject by classifying as 
‘*jingoes” those who desire to retain all the rights of the United 
States. We do not desire to enter into any “jingo” policy. We 
simply wish to state itively and firmly our positions, as we 
havo a right to do, and to avoid all conventions and treaties com- 
promising in their nature and unnecessary and sure to lead to fu- 
ture irritation and trouble. Unhampered by ‘‘entangling alli- 
ances” with any European power, what an addition to our power 
of defense this canal would be must be apparent to everyone. 
Free passage from one ocean to the other, enabling our vessels to 
assemble in large fleets on either coast, would double our sea 
power. 

There are also commercial considerations for building and main- 
taining this canal free from unnecessary restrictions and agree- 
ments with foreign powers. The time may come when we would 
like to favor American ships in the matter of tolls as inst the 
subsidized and protected ships of foreign nations. It is important 
that we encourage our shipping industry, and I believe this canal 
will afford us an easy and effective means of favoring American- 
built and American-owned vessels, 

I believe that the time has come for action. This ship canal 
should be built without further delay. There is no doubt about 
the feasibility of the canal, or of its being built and maintained 
on a paying basis. 

Engineers variously estimate the cost of construction, and that 
ers statesman, Senator Moraan, of Alabama, in his report to 

he Senate in 1896 on that subject, said: 


e 
five years of $11,250,000 to be added to the cost of the c: two and 
g the ave period of expenditure in its construction. 
The cost of the canal on this estimate would be $161,250,000, and the interest 
thus compounded on this sum for the next ten years after the canal is com- 
leted would amount to $48,375,000, Add to this $1,000,000 each of the ten years 
or maintenance and operating expenses and the sum is $58,575,000. The earn- 
ings of the canal for the same period, compnted on the lowest basis of tonnage 
that has been suggested by anyone—5,000,000 tons, including 1 fares— 
at 81.50 per ton (which is less than the toll rates of the Suez al), will 


All the more recent calculations, especially in view of the im- 
provements in machinery and the better methods of work devel- 
oped by the construction of the Chicago Canal, warrant us in 
believing that the cost of construction would be much less than 
this estimate. That the yearly tonnage would be 8,000,000 is now 
generally conceded. 

_ The Suez Canal, 99 miles long, cost in all, including construc- 
tion and interest accumulated until completed, about $100,000,000, 


N 
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It oe ones of about 8,000,000 and returns yearly a handsome 
net profit. 

Our commerce is now seeking new fields in the Orient. New 
markets for our manufactured goods must befound. This new 
and shorter route is needed for our vessels going to the markets 
of China, Japan, etc., as well as for those carrying heavier freight 
between our seaboard cities on the Atlantic coast and those on the 
Pacific. The United States is becoming a nation of manufac- 
turers, The world is entering upon anew era and all the nations are 
fighting for trade advantages. The building of this canal under 
the control and ownership of our Government will be a great ste 
in the advance of the United States to a position of commerce 
supremacy. [Applause.] 


Rural Free Delivery. 
SPEECH 


HON. J. H. DAVIDSON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 24, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10001) making appropriations 
305 1 are of the Post-Office Department for the year ending 

une 30, 1901— 


Mr. DAVIDSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to congratulate the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads for the splendid manner in which they 
have responded to the sentiment of this House and the country 
upon the question of expansion in free rural mail delivery. The 
apppropriation of $1,750,000 for that purpose is most commend- 
a ie and I not only vote for it cheerfully, but would gladly have 
supported a much larger appropriation. The postal facilities of 
our country are being continuously improved. Each year abuses 
are corrected, changes made, and extensions provided for, which 
have in each instance been of benefit tothecountry at large. The 
attention of Congress has often been called to the matter of pro- 
viding the business men of the cities with the best possible postal 
facilities. 

Public buildings are constructed and properly equipped for the 
prompt handling of the mails. Delivery is made from the win- 
dow or box to those who come to the office, while the free-carrier 
system has been established, perfected, and extended so that the 
business men, even though they may live but a few rods from the 

t-office, may have their mail delivered to them not only once, 
but several times a day. i 

I make no objection to this splendid service to the men who 
carry on the great industries of thecountry. The manufacturing 
interests and the different branches of trade and commerce are 
entitled to have the best mail facilities we can give them; but 
they are not more entitled to such facilities than are those who 
live more remote from these industrial centers—those who live in 
the sete districts. These men have rights which we should 
respect, Those engaged in carrying on the great agricultural 
interests of the country have always borne their share of public 
burdens. They have contributed of their means for the mainte- 
nance of our public institutions, and when our country has needed 
their services they have always promptly responded to the call. 

The farm has always been the foundation from which has come 
the grandest sentiments of patriotism, of devotion to country, of 
broad, liberal statesmanship that this Republic has ever seen. 
The best men of our day and of the years of our Republic have 
laid the foundation for the intelligent consideration of national 
questions at the hearthstone of the rural farm home. The hard 
knocks of farm work have fitted and prepared them for the emer- 
gencies which they have so fearlessly met and so grandly over- 
come in the management of national affairs. 5 

This is an age of expansion. Expansion in education as well as 
in other thin Education to-day is obtained not alone from 
within the w: of the schools and colleges, but from that broad 
field wherein every man strives to attain knowledge upon all the 
subjects of interest to an enlightened, progressive, and intelligent 
people. The people of our country have attained a higher de; 
of education and a greater interest in national questions now 
at any other time in our history. 

The boys and girls of the rural districts have a broader and 
more thorough knowledge of the Constitution of our country and 
the 8 of the Declaration of Independence than have their 
brothers and sisters of the city. Their evenings have been de- 
voted to the study of history rather than to the frivolities of city 
life. The students in the country schools are taking an active 
interest in the great questions which come before Congress and 


the country, and are asking their ped hersia for the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and other public documents which they 
may study and from which they may obtain the best information 
on these great questions. 

The farmers are anxious to have the latest publications. If 
they are engaged in stock raising, they want the best stock jour- 
nals, and they want them daily, or as soon as ible after pub- 
lication. If they are interested in dairying, they want the dairy 
journals and the daily market sheets, which show the latest 
prices of cheese and butter. If grain raising is their specialty, 
they want the latest reports of supply and the price of grain. 

By careful reading and thoughtful consideration they deter- 
mine for themselves the possible advance or decrease in the price 
of grain or stock or wool or the paruonlar commodity in which 
they have an interest, and instead of following the old-fashioned 
way of taking their prođuce or stock to market and selling it at 
Mio prige offered by the buyer on the street, they keep the com- 
modity at home until they know what the price is and determine 
for themselyes whether they want to sell at that figure, 

Rapidity in the transportation of mail matter is an important 
factor in the commercial world. Of but little less importance is 
the necessity for reasonably prompt delivery of not only letters, 
but newspapers, market reports, and other literary productions 
to all the people. Is there any reason why a man living 6 or 7 
miles from the post-office should not be accommodated by daily 
mail service as well as the man who lives within that number of 
blocks of the post-office in the city or town? Certainly not. 
These men do not expect us to build public buildingsin the rural 
districts, but they have a ak to expect that we should give them 
the benefit of prompt mail delivery, and I know of no reason why 
we should not do so, 

The farmer living at a distance from the post-office bas been 
handicapped in his efforts for success because of the lack of proper 
mail facilities. Free rural mail delivery comes as a blessing to 
those thus situated. It puts them in touch with the outside world 
and enables them to take advantage of any sudden change in the 
condition of the markets, thus placing them on an equality with 
those who live at the industrial centers. 

As an evidence of the appreciation of rural mail delivery, I de- 
sire to refer to a letter from a constituent of mine who suggests 
that the carrier on the rural route in that locality be directed to 
go in a particular direction on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
of each week, as in the afternoon of those days meetings of the 
onay board are held, and it is important that they receive their 
mail and daily market reports prior to the staging of this board. 

The benefits of free rural delivery have been so clearly stated by 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General that I take the liberty of 
quoting from his report: 

There has been nothing in the history of the postal service of the United 
States so remarkable as the 8 of the rural free deliverysystem. Within 
the past two years, largely y the aid of the people themselves, who, in ap- 

reciation of the help hand which the Government extended to them, 
ve met these advances halfway, it has implanted itself so firmly upon pos- 
tal administration that it can no longer be considered in the light of an ex- 
periment, but has to be dealt with as an established agency of progress, 
awaiting only the action of the Congress to determine how rapidly it shall be 


developed. 7 
The facts hereinafter set forth, with some elaboration of detail, which the 


judiciously ina 
it a success, it has been followed b 
Al recei, 


bring, 
3 cement of the wales of farm lands reached by rural free dolivery. 
This increase of value has a 
pe 


g r acre. 
improvement of the condition of the roads traversed by the 
States ly the construction of good 
isite to the establishment of rural free-delivery sery- 
diana a special agent reports that the farmers in- 
x of over $2,000 to grade and gravel a road in order to obtain 
rural free delivery. 

4. Better prices obtained for farm aprons the producers being brought 
into daily touch with the state of the markets, and thus being enabled to 
take advantage of information heretofore unattainable. 

5. To these material advantages may be added the educational benefits 
conferred by relicving the monotony of farm life peep in ready access to 
wholesome literature, and the keeping of all rural residents, the young peo- 

ple as well as their elders, full ormed as to the stirring events of the day. 

e moral value of these civilizing influences can not be too highly rated. 


I shall not undertake to add other reasons in favor of this a 
propriation. It is of interest, however, to note its early bens e 
for existence and the rapidity with which it has lately been de- 
veloped. In the Fifty-third Congress this system was condemned 
by the House committee, and in 1894 Postmaster-General Bissell 
refused to make use of the appropriation of $10,000 to inaugurate 
the service. In 1896 Con made $40,000 available and Post- 
master-General Wilson selected 44 widely divergent” routes for 
theexperiment. Subsequent appropriations have been as follows: 
For the year ending June 30, 1898, $50,000; 1899, $150,000; 1900, 
$300,000; 1901 (the pending bill), $1,750,000, 
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On November 1, 1899, the system was in successful oper: 
from 383 distributing points, radiating over 40 States and 1 Terri- 
tory, as follows: - 


New Jersey 
New York ..... 
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These routes supply daily service to about 800,000 le, at an 
average cost of 84 cents per capita. This is a remarkable show- 
ing, especially when we remember that free delivery in cities 
costs about $2.80 per sr and in estimating the cost of rural 
delivery no account is taken of the great increase of re- 
ceipts, which average from 50 to 75 per cent wherever service 
is established. 

It is possible, of course, that an occasional route may not be a 
success, but this is not only the exception, but one noteasily found. 
It should be borne in mind that successful routes can only be es- 
tablished under proper conditions. In the first place, there should 
be good roads, for without them the delivery of mail can not be 
prompt or regular, Then there must be density of population, so 
that a goodly number of i may be fayored within a given 
radius. Then also should be considered the desire of the people 
for this service and their willingness to patronize it when estab- 
lished. It is not to be expected that success would attend a route 
located in a sparsely settled locality and where the people them- 
selves do not want the service and will not patronize it. 

The service is intended for those who want it, who need it, and 
who are willing to meet the officials of the Government halfway 
in affording facilities for its proper establishment. 

The agent of the Post-Office Department is expected to take into 
consideration all these conditions when he inspects a route and 
to recommend its establishment only when he finds the conditions 
favorable. 

For the p of showing how weil these routes are patronized 
when properly established, I desire to submit some figures on 
routes established in my district during the last year and which, 
I presume, are but fair illustrations of the success which has at- 
tended the establishment of other routes throughout the country. 
Imight say that I have the honor to representa district the greater 
portion of which is devoted almost entirely to agriculture, The 
soil is of the very best, the rural districts are thickly settled, the 
roads usually very good, and the people intelligent and progress- 

ive, well educated, and well informed upon the current events of 


the day. 

In 9 of last year there were established at Ripon, Wis., 
two rural routes, each route covering a distance of about 25 miles 
and supplying mail daily to from 180 to 200 families, or an aver- 
age from 900 to 1,000 people. These routes are known as No. 1 
and No. 2. During the first week of the service carrier No. 1 de- 
livered 240 and collected 47 pieces of mail; carrier No. 2 delivered 
353 and collected 50 pieces. A 

During the last week in January, after the service had been in 
operation about four months, carrier No. 1 delivered 980 and 
collected 180 pieces of mail; carrier No. 2 delivered 953 and col- 
lected 128 pieces. This shows an increase in the number of pieces 

delivered by these two carriers from 597 to 1,933, and in the num- 


ber of pieces collected from 97 to 314, the increase being about 
222 per cent. r 
During the whole month of January carrier No, 1 delivered 


8,904 and collected 748 pieces; carrier No, 2 delivered 4,139 and 
collected 1,504 pieces. 

About the 1st of December I secured the establishment of two 
routes from Oshkosh, Wis. During the first week of this service 
carrier No. 1 delivered 504 and collected 67 pieces; carrier No, 2 
delivered 400 and collected 72 pieces. During the last week in 
January. when theroutes had beenin operation abont two months, 
carrier No. 1 delivered 1,095 and collected 128 pieces; carrier No, 
2 delivered 982 and collected 126 pieces. This shows an increase 
in the number of pieces delivered of 127 per cent, and in the num- 
ber collected of 82 per cent. During the month of January car- 
rier No. 1 delivered 4,295 pieces and collected 495 pieces; carrier 
No. 2 delivered 4,783 and collected 429 pieces. 

These were the first routes established in my district: and 


while I have not been able to receive any later reports than those 
given, these are sufficient to prove conclusively the popularity of 
this service and that these routes are entirely successful. 

Since these routes were established I have yet to learn of any 
complaint, either in the service or the system. On the contrary, 
many of the persons favored have written me thanking me for the 
interest I have taken and expressing their appreciation of this 
service. They realize that it puts them in closer touch with the 
outside world, and it brings them the news of the day while yet 
it is news. 

After one of these routes was established one of the farmers 
came to my office and said: 

By the establishment of this service you haye added to the value of my 
farm at least 10 per cent, for if I were to offer it for sale to-day the mere fact 
that I could advertise that mail was delivered daily at the door would, I 
think, enable me to obtain at least that much more in its sale. 

The convenience of having a line of daily communication be- 
tween the farmhouse and the city is a matter worthy of consid- 
eration, especially in the busy season of the year. The good 
housewife may be short of some article needed in her domain, 
The farmer may need a new piece of gearing for some machine, 
or some article the weight or cost of which is trifling, but to ob- 
tain which would necessitate the spending of his own time and 
the time of a team in which to make the trip to town and return 
for the purpose of securing this article, Now, a word to the car- 
rier on one evening, and the next morning he brings the article 
to the door. 

I trust the Department will give early consideration to the ques- 
tion of the salary paid to the carrier. At present it is $400 per 
year, and out of this he is obliged to maintain himself and to fur- 
nish his own conveyance. The routes are usually about 25 miles 
in 25 One horse can not stand this travel for six days in each 
week during the year. The carrier must either own two horses, 
or he will soon wear out the one and be obliged to pay nearly one- 
half of his year's salary to purchase another. 

I believe the compensation to the carrier should be raised to 
$600 per year. Fifty dollars per month is not too much for aman 
who must go over this route every day, in all kinds of weather, in 
all seasons of the year, and who ponose the intelligence and 
ability to 1 n the duties of his position. Good 
men should be chosen for this work. Their responsibilities are 
not small now, and with the extension apd improvement of the 
service the responsibilities will increase. I trust the Department 
will soon be able to advance the compensation to be paid these 
carriers at least $100 per year, if they can not make it 8200. 

This system is intended for the rural districts. Itis intended to 
give better postal facilities to those who are now poorly supplied, 
to give daily service to those who otherwise would have to travel 
several miles for their mail. 

Now the question arises, What are the objections to its contin- 
uation? In my own judgment there are none worthy of our se- 
rious consideration, The system has been found to be practicable, 
and the routes, the most of them, are practically self-sustaining. 

When existing abuses of the postal laws with reference to the 
amounts paid to railroad companies for transportation and the 
sending of matter as second class which ought to pay a higher 
rate are corrected, the Post-Office Department will, in my judg- 
ment, be able to extend free delivery to all the rural distri 
without any additional burden by way of taxation. I understand 
that the star-route contractors object to rural delivery. 

Why? Because they see the end of those contracts out of which 
they have made fortunes. If better service can be given to the 
people, we need not worry over the objections made by these con- 
tractors. It is said that some of the fourth-class postimasters ob- 
ject for fear their offices will be discontinued. I have no personal 

owledge of any such objections, but if there are any, they un- 
doubtedly come from those who, while acting as tmaster, are 
also conducting some general publie business, atha post-office 
is operated by them not for the money there is in it, but for the 
pu e of “drawing trade.” 

This isa selfish reason, and is not entitled to consideration. The 
fourth-class offices were established for the benefit of the people 
and not for the postmaster. In its day the small office in the rural 
district was of much benefit; but if in the general advancement 
of all things there has come a better system, a service which will 
bring greater benefits to the people as a whole, then the old 
things” must pass away. 

The broad 5 of ‘‘ the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber” should be applied in this as in other things. This applies 


also to those who reside in the business centers, and who have the 
benefits of daily mail service themselves, but who object to its 
extension into rural districts for fear that the farmer will not come 
to town to trade if his mail is delivered at his door. 

I have no sympathy with such narrow, selfish reasoning. 
Live and let live” should be our motto. Because we are favored 
in some particular line it is no reason why we should object to 
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like benefits being extended toothers, On thecontrary, we should 
encourage and aid them in all these matters. 

I believe the time has come when Congress should declare that 
rural mail delivery has passed beyond its experimental stage and 
has become a fixed feature of our postal system. Let us appro- 
priate money sufficient for its extension under reasonable and 
proper rules and regulations, not for the purpose of forcing the 
system upon ple to whom it would be a detriment, nor to in- 
terfere ə present good mail facilities of any locality, but to 
the end that routes ma established in proper places and under 
proper conditions for the benefit of those who will appreciate the 
service and to whom it will come as a blessing. 

We appropriate money for fast mail trains and for quick deliv- 
ery in cities, Let us be reasonably generous in our effort to 
benefit those who have ever constituted the mainstay of our na- 
tional existence, those who produce the food and fiber that feed 
and clothe the world. 

I trust this appropriation will be made. I frankly confess that 
I shall endeayor to secure the expenditure of a portion of it for 
the extension of rural delivery in my district. I know of no part 
of the country where the conditions are more favorable, and I 
know of no people who are more entitled to rte tno benefits of 
the service or who will appreciate more thoroughly its extension 
than the e I have the honor to represent, erefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I gladly favor the passage of this bill. 


The Monroe Doctrine and the Nicaragua Canal, 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


OF COLORADO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for 
the construction of a connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 

tely under consideration the amendment, recom- 
by tee, to strike out the word “fortifications,” in the 
fourteenth line of the second page of the bill, and insert in lieu thereof the 
word provisions“ - 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amendment under consideration, to strike 
out the word ‘‘fortifications,” is, in my ju ent, of great im- 

rtance to this measure. So far as m tion is concerned, 1 
Belfora that we should have a fortified canal or no canal. If 
treaty stipulations of our Government stand in the way of forti- 
fying the canal, then, either by diplomatic negotiations or by 
notice of abrogation, with restoration to England of her status 
at the time, such treaties should be annulled. 

It seems to me to be absolutely foolish for this Government to 
raise the entire capital for the investment, to undertake all the 
hazards of such a gigantic enterprise, and at the same time to 
grant to the battle ships and merchant ziariczs of Great Britain 
and the other nations of the world txe same rights and privileges 
in the canal that we retain for ohe own vessels, 

Great Britain and her colonizs transportin their bottoms 48.5 
per cent of the world’s ocean commerce, while the United States 
carries in its vessels only 18.7 per cent of the same. The pro- 
posed Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides for the building of a neu- 
tral canal, and Papara that no f heroes charge can be imposed 
upon the vessels of other nations than upon our own. 

Sections 1, 2, and 7 of Article II of t proposed treaty pro- 
vide as follows: 


1. The canal shall be free and open, in time of war asin time of peace, to 
the veasels of commerce and of war of all nations, on termsof entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any nation or its citizens or 
subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be exer- 
cised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 

7. No fortifications shall be erected commanding the canal or the waters 

acent. The United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
lessness and disorder. 


For the United States under such conditions to build the canal 
at its own expense would in effect make it construct a canal mostly 
for the benefit of Great Britain. As Great Britain carries three 
times the amount of ocean commerce we do, the benefit to Great 
Britain would be three times as much as to us, and yet she does 
not risk a penny in the yenture, while we risk the entire capital. 

It pa not be denied that the hazards of this enterprise will be 
grea 


COST WILL EXCEED ESTIMATES. 

First. I feel confident that the construction of the canal will 
cost a great ceal more than the amount fixed in this bill, Nearly 
every canal that has ever been constructed has cost a great deal 
more than the amount of the estimates. 

It was estimated that the Panama Canal would not cost more 
than $120,000,000, and De Lesseps let a contract for the entire 
work for $102,000,000, bat we know that it has cost the stock- 
holders $256,000,000 up to this time, and not more than one-third 
of the same has been constructed. It is trne that much of this 
money was squandered, but we must expect some losses from the 
same cause. 

It was estimated that the Manchester Canal, of England, could 
be built for $47,750,098; but when all the bills were paid, it was 
found to cost $73,818,940. 

It was estimated that the Suez Canal would cost only $40,000,000; 
but when completed, the amount was found to be $89,673,286, 

It is more n likely that many difficulties unforeseen now 
will have to be met and that the cost will be far in excess of the 


estimates. 
RETURNS WILL BE LESS THAN ESTIMATED. 

Second. I am satisfied that the canal will not yield the revenue 
which is expected, and I am confident that it will not pay a fair 
return on the investment for many years to come. 

The friends of this measure estimate that the amount of com- 
merce which will pass through this canal each year will be be- 
tween 6,000,000 tons 10,000,000 tons, while the opponents of the 
bill estimate that the amount of tonnage will not be more than 
300.000 tons per annum. They are both wrong. 

The total tonnage that now goes around the Horn and across 
the Isthmus is only 160,391 tons. The entire traffic of the lo 
route is now conducted in sailing vessels. It is asserted that - 
ing vessels can not go by the Nicaragua route because of the lack 
of a sufficient breeze. Hence the canal can not get the traffic 
which now goes around the Horn, nor can it get the bulky car- 
goes, as they can not stand the toll charges, 

Freight tonnage for canals has always proven disappointing 
when canals are first constructed. The estimate of tonnage for 
the Manchester Canal was 9,649,316 tons, while the actual ton- 
nage was only 1,826,237. The estimated oe were $8,174,659, 
while the actual receipts were $884,218, which was less than the 
operating expenses of the canal, Even the Suez Canal, with its 
great advantage of connecting important commercial nations 
yan railroad competition, for the first decade of its operation 

not pay. 

The fact that New York is 181 miles and London 5,080 miles 
nearer Manila by the Suez Canal than by the Nicar route, 
together with the most excellent coaling facilities and the con- 
venience of a sea-level canal, makes it almost certain that the 
Sna routa will continue to retain nearly all the business it now 
controls, 

The commerce to the Pacific coast, in my judgment, will be less 
than estimated. The transcontinental lines of railroad are bound 
to carry nearly all the freight from our eastern to our western 
coast. The year before the Union Pacific Railroad was built the 
freights carried by Panama was $70,202,029; in 1894 it was 


$3,317,582. 
THE CANAL A MILITARY NECESSITY. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the cost of construction is likely 
to be more than the amount of the estimates, and the receipts are 
likely to be much less than 5 yet from a military stand- 
point the importance of the canal to our nation is so great that I 
am in favor of building it at the expense of the Government, pro- 
vided we retain the right to fortify the same. 

It is the great advantage of the canal to our naval establish- 
ment which in my judgment warrants us in taking the risk of its 
financial success, 

The value of our Navy, including the battle ships and cruisers 
now authorized and in course of construction, is about $300,000,000, 
To build this canal and fortify it is equivalent to doubling the 
strength and power of our et The ability to concentrate all 
onr vessels on the Atlantic or Pacific coast in less than half the 
time it will take the vessels of other nations to go around the 
Horn gives us an enormous advantage in military affairs, and one 
that will justify almost any expenditure to accomplish. But, sir 
to give to other nations the same right to concentrate their fleets 
by going through our canal for the purpose of bombarding our 
cities would destroy all the military advantages we would gain 
by the construction of the same. 

In fact, it would be better for our Navy if no canal existed, pro- 
vided it be neutral, as the time consumed by the enemy in going 
by the long route would give us at least several months in whic 
to fortify our Pacific coast cities, and when their fleets reached 
our Western shore their coal would be exhausted, and hence they 
would be in no condition to offer battle to even the few ships we 
keep in those waters. 
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THE CANAL CAN BE EASILY DEFENDED. 


The contention that we could not successfully defend the canal 
in time of war is, it seems to me, preposterous. With the modern 
means of defense at each end of the canal we could defy with safety 
the largest fleet and most powerful battle ships in the world. The 
modern fortifications are not made of high walls and ramparts, 
which can be totally destroyed by 13-inch guns. They are sunk 
in the earth, with hardly any exposure for the shells of the enemy. 
It is almost impossible, by an attack from the sea, to destroy the 
modern works of defense. The use of the disappearing gun in for- 
tifications diminishes by many times the chances of its being dis- 

- abled in an engagement, while the high decks and exposed guns of 
the vessel seem to invite the explosion of destructive shells. The 
impenetrability of the modern fortification constitutes an enor- 
mous advantage over the vulnerability of the battle ship. 

There has been a contest going on for years between the in- 
ventors of armor plate for ships and those of powerful projec- 
tiles. No sooner has an armor plate been discovered which seems 
to be impenetrable than a shell is invented which penetrates and 

shatters it with ease. The guns of a fortification can be heavier, 
of longer range, and of more certain sight than those used on a 
battle ship. 

lt is for these reasons that with 
a fieet can be totally annihilated 
own firing range. 

Not only has a heavier disap ing gun on a firm foundation 
an advantage over the smaller e gun on a trembling vessel, 
but under the modern means of discharging torpedoes by elec- 
tricity the entrance to a canal can be placed in such a perfect 
state of defense as to prevent a fleet from coming even within 
cannon range of the fortifications. 

Mr. Edison, at the commencement of the Spanish-American 
war, said that by means of torpedoes which could be discharged 
from shore he could, in six weeks’ time, make any harbor inyul- 
nerable to the attack of the enemy. 

Of course it will take a considerable force in times of war to 
roperly patrol the banks of the canal to prevent them from being 
lown up with dynamite, but that expense would only occur in 

. of war, and would not be a yearly charge for maintaining 


werful guns in fortifications 
ore it can come within its 


If the canal were neutral and without such a patrol, would it 
be safe during war to send a battle ship through the same? How 
easy it would be for a sympathizer of the enemy to not only ren- 
der the canal useless, but to also strand our battle ships as they 
pass through the same, 

A neutral, unprotected canal in time of war would therefore 
be most dangerous for our own battle ships. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 


But, sir, by far the greatest objection to agreeing to a neutral 
canal with any Euro; power is that it violates a doctrine which 
has been maintai and held sacred by the people of this coun- 
try ever since 1823. 

It was in 1§15, after the downfall of Napoleon, that an alliance 
was formed among some of the continental powers of Europe, by 
which they sought to perpetuate the principles of absolute mon- 
archy as against the growing tendency for mblican forms of 
8 In recognition of the idea of divine right of 

ngs” this combination was termed the Holy Alliance.“ 

Spain was a party to that combination, and at a meeting of their 
diplomatic representatives held at Verona, Italy, in October, 1822, 
it was proposed that there be restored to Spain, as her colonies, 
the Spanish-American republics of South and Central America, 
which had asserted and established their independence. It was 
an alignment of powers in behalf of monarchies against repub- 
lics, in behalf of oppression against liberty. As part compensa- 
tion to France, one of the nations to the alliance for this proposed 
interference in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere, it was sug- 
gested that the princes of the restored Bourbons of France be 
placed over some of the Spanish-American sig tyr 

It is a peculiar fact, but nevertheless true, that the suggestion 
of the announcement of the Monroe doctrine came from Great 
Britain. It did not come through love for us, but from an appre- 
hension that France, at that time the deadly enemy of England, 
might become too powerful a rival, and that the assnmption of 
power by France over the Spanish-American republics might 
endanger the trade which Great Britain had already established 
in Central and Sonth America. 

It was Mr. Canning, England's minister of foreign affairs, who 
asked Mr. Rush, our diplomatic representative at the Court of 
St. James, this question: “Are the great political and commercial 
interests which hang upon the destinies of the New World to be 
canvassed and adjusted in Europe withont the cooperation or 
even the knowledge of the United States?” And he added that 
though Great Britain would throw no impediment in the way 
of an arrangement between the Spanish-American republics and 
the mother country by amicable negotiation, she could not see 
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any portion of them transferred to any other power with indiffer- 
ence.” Mr. Rush immediately communicated this important 
matter to our Government. i 

John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, urged upon Presi- 
dent Monroa the announcement of the doctrine which afterwards 
took the name of that President. Mr. Monroe doubted the wisdom 
of such a course, and wrote a letter to the great authority on p 
litical questions of his time, Mr. Jefferson, and received the fol- 
lowing patriotic American reply: 

The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the most mo- 
mentous which ever been offered to my contemplation since that of inde- 
pendence. That made us a ration; this sets our compass aud points the 
course which we are to steer through the ocean of time opening on us. And 
never could we embark upon it er circumstances more auspicious. Onr 
first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves in the 
broils of Europe: our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis- 
Atlantic affairs America, North and South, has A set of interests different 
from those of Europe, and peculiarly her own. She shonld, therefore, have 
u system of her own, separate and apart from that of Europe. While the 
last is laboring to become the domicile of 5 , our endeavor should 
surely be to make our hemisphere that of om. 


President Monroe was evidently greatly infiuenced by that let- 
ler, and by the attitude of Mr. Adams relative to the same ques- 
tion, and in his annual to Con on December 2, 1823, 
he announced the Monroe doctrine in the following terms: 

Fie cocentan ban teen Steet P r for asserting, as a principle in which 

the United States are involved, that the Am 

ti hich they ha 

for future col- 
refore to candor 


ek Chats ayer to a rtion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and With — 


pean power we have not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the 
governments who have declared their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great consideration and on just principles, 
acknowledged, we not view any interposition for the 5 ol op- 
„or controlling in any other manner their y, by any 
uropean power, in any other light t as a manifestation of an endly 
disposition toward the United States. 

It is said that the foregoing part of the message was written by 
Mr. Adams. 

The announcement of this policy elicited the greatest excitement 
in Europe, and received a most enthusiastic indorsement from the 
people of the United States. 

Sir, it was an ultimatum to the monarchs of Europe in behalf 
of liberty and independence, 

Sir, no Presidential m in the history of this Government 
has produced such far-reaching and beneficial results to the Re- 
public as that of. December 2, 1823. Truly has it been said that it 
was the second Declaration of Independence. 

Althongh the doctrine enunciated therein has not been recog- 
nized by the powers of Europe as a principle of international law 
in express terms, yet itis nothing more than the same principle 
they all acknowledge in the doctrine of the balance of power, and 
it has in numerous instances been acknowled, by their conduct. 
France, in withdrawing its support to the of Maximilian 
to the crown of Mexico, and Great Britain, in consenting to arbi- 
tration of the Venezuelan boundary dispute, in answer to the de- 
mands of the United States, acquiesced in the clearest manner to 
this American doctrine. 


OUR OWN SAFETY INVOLVED. 


First. The pid oR of the Monroe doctrine is based, first, on the 
safety of our own Government. There is no power in North or 
South America that can endanger our national existence, even if 
itso desired. Tire rival powers are all located across the Atlantic 
Ocean. There is no danger from those powers as long as they 
have no footing on the Western H . Hence our safety 
and self-protection dictate a policy which prevents them from 
obtaining paramountey in any part of the New World. 

The blessings which have flowed and must continue to flow 
from such a policy are inestimable. Instead of the constant dis- 
putes and wars which must arise between rival nations possessing 
contiguous or threatening territory, we are bound to have the 
N of almost universal peace, 

Sir, the difference between the development of a country which 
has peace and one which has wars at frequent intervals is the dif- 
ference between wealth and 8 prosperity and depression. 

To deplete the productive forces of a country at frequent inter- 
vals, in order to supply soldiers for war and for large standing 
armies, must, in a long series of years, affect most seriously the 
development of that county. 

BL adhering to this doctrine and confining our acquisitions of 
territory to this he here, and to those only with the consent 


of the governed, we will not only have peace, but we will remove 


the necessity of a large standing army, which contiguous rival 
nations are compelled to maintain in order to insure peace. _ 

The progress of a nation is, in the long run, determined by the 
amunt that is levied upon its industries. 

Its development is inversely in proportion to the amount of the 
taxes imposed, 
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In the nineteenth century there was e: 


ded by the nations of 
Europe in maintaining wars and standing armies more than 
$100,000,000,000. On account of the large military and naval es- 
tablishments made necessary to preserve peace the taxes of Great 
Britain are 10 per cent: of France, 13 per cent, and of Germany, 
104 per cent of the earnings of their peoples. In the United States 
the taxes are only 5 per cent of the earnings of our people. 
At the beginning of the century we possessed none of the accu- 
mulated wealth which made the European nations at that time 
werful, and yet, by adhering to the policy enunciated by Presi- 
ent Monroe, which insures peace and low taxation, we have built 
a nation which in wealth 8 any one of our rivals and in 
8 power is equal to Great Britain, France, and Germany 
combined. 
For our own safety ond prosperity we can not be too careful in 
1 scrupulously guarding the principles of the Monroe doc- 
ine. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF HUMAN RIGHTS INVOLVED. 


Second. The second great result of the Monroe doctrine was its 
benefit to mankind. At the time it was announced republics 
other than the United States had not firm footing among the na- 
tions of the world. 

They were scorned and ridiculed by all the monarchies, The 
Holy Alliance expected to extinguish all the republics of the West- 
ern World except the United States, and at one time it even inti- 
mated thatit might assist Great Britain in restoring to her domin- 
ion the States of this Union. 

Sir, that message called a halt to the movement of the European 
monarchies and assured the protection of our Government to the 
liberties of the people of North and South America. 

It was an important rele the forward march of civilization 
and a great movement in behalf of human rights. It made the 
New World a refuge for the oppressed of every nation and the 
home of freedom and liberty. 

The 3 nations haye no use for republican institutions; 
and if the Monroe doctrine is modified or compromised, it will not 
be sang until they get such a footing upon the Western World as 
not only to endanger the other republics, but to place in jeopardy 
the peace and existence of our own Government, 

Itis for these reasons that the building of the Nicaragua Canal 
under any arrangement with European nations would be weaken- 
ing to our country and give them a continual excuse to question 
our conduct in the management of the same. 

It forms the entangling alliance, against which we have been 
so solemnly and repeatedly warned by Washington, Jefferson, and 
other American statesmen. 

Instead of such a course, the canal should be purely an Ameri- 
can canal, guarded and fortified in such a way as to give to our 
Government the great advantage to which its location and inde 
pendence is entitled, 

Then why strike out the word “fortifications?” The Chairman 
of the committee having this bill in charge insists that we retain 
the right to rely under the words to “ protect the canal” in a 
previous section of the bill. It is possible that we may retain 
such a right, but why leave the matter in any doubt? 

The effect of striking out the word “ fortifications” is to either 
deceive other nations or deceive ourselves. Plain, open dealing 
with our own people and with other countries, in my judgment, 

uires the retention of that word. 

t must be remembered that the right to protect the canal 
was stipulated in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and, at the same 
time, the right to fortify was big wince denied therein. The in- 
quiry naturally arises, If we use the same word in this bill as was 
used in that treaty, do we not construe the word protect to have 
the same meaning intended for it by the parties to that treaty? 
The question would soon be raised by those who desire a neutral 
canal whether we could, have a canal defended by our Govern- 
ment under the provisions of this bill. The only safe course is to 
retain the word fortifications” in the measure. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman allow mea suggestion? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Les, sir. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Has the gentleman noticed that this word is 
used in connection with the direction made to the Secretary of 
War and that he has no diplomatic power whatever? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Nevertheless, the paragraph clearly ex- 
presses our intention to fortify the canal. It reads: 

And the Secretary of War shall also construct such safe and commodious 


harbors at the termini of said canal and such fortifications for defense as 
will be required for the safety and protection of said canal and harbors. 


1 do not see where in the bill the right to “fortify” could be 
placed to give it clearer meaning. e have in the bill nowa 
clear word, which expresses the intention of the committee and 
the chairman thereof, and we ought to let it stand. 

Let the word “ fortifications remain, and we then will author- 
ize by this bill the construction of an American canal for Amer- 
ica’s defense. [Applause.] 


Late Representative Richard P. Bland, 


REMARKS e 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 7, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 7 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 
suitable tribute may be made to the high character and eminent public serv- 
ices of the Hon, RICHARD PARKS BLAND, late a most distinguished member 
of she House of Representatives of the United States from the State of Mis- 
sour: 


“ Resolved, That as a mark of respect for the memory of the deceased the 
House, at the conclusion of these memorial exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House transmit a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased sta 
of this body 

Mr, GROSVENOR said: i 

Mr. SPEAKER: I made the acquaintance of the subject of these 
eulogies and I terminated my acquaintance with him in this Cham- 
ber. I had heard of him, as all persons in this country had who 
take an interest in politics. I knew something of his character, 
but nothing of his person, and therefore I came here and met an 
opponent, a prominent member of the political party to which I 
do not belong, and made the acquaintance which ripened, upon 
my part, into great admiration. 

I recognized in Mr, BLAND a true type of the politician, and I 
put no qualifications to that term, ere has been no man of 
prominence whose action has redounded to the honor and glory 
and greatness of this country who was not a politician under one 
or more definitions of that term. Following a suggestion that 
was made in the course of to-day, I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to give my views upon that subject very briefly. 

I know that the term ‘‘politician” in the United States, among 
the doctrinaires, and certain of the literary gentlemen of the 
country, is often and usually used as a term of reproach. Iknow 
of nothing in the United States appertaining to its greatness and 
glory that I would ask to retain, and I know of nothing in the 
United States that is of any value to the nation as an organized 
body that has not come to us as the achievement and handiwork 
of politicians. And there is not a man whose name is associated 
with the great history of our country and whose words are quoted 
when we come to discuss a great question who was not a poli- 
tician. 

George Washington was a politician in every true sense of the 
word. He not only belonged to a political party, but he and his 
associates were the creators of a political party; and even as early 
as the time of the adoption of the Constitution of the United States 
he showed the skill of a trained and practiced politician. Observe 
him, writing a letter to the governor of Massachusetts, and saying 
to him that if Massachusetts did not ratify the Constitution Vir- 
ginia, he feared, would not; that Patrick Henry was sowing the 
seeds of discord throughont that State, and that the thing to do 
was to press forward upon that line in Massachusetts and secure 
the ratification of the Constitution there, and then he said he 
might be able, with the men who were helping him, the other poli- 
ticians, to bring Virginia into line. 

Madison was a politician, the father of the Democratic party, I 
believe. Jefferson was a politician, and those men who wrote the 
Constitution and who wrote the Declaration of Independence and 
who gave us the great start as a nation were all of them men of 
party creeds and party attachment and party fidelity. 

Coming all along down the line the men who have built up this 
great structure of government, and to whom we refer, have been 
politicians, Even the great Chief Justice of the United States, 
whose decision has been so often referred to and so terribly muti- 
lated and, I think, misunderstood in the debates upon this floor, 
was himself a member of a great political party, and worked as a 
friend and advocate of the principles of that party. — 

And I might come clear on down and name Lincoln and Grant 
and all the men who, following the war, by promotion of the 
scheme of one party, or the men who operated as the conservative 
influence on that majority, brought this country up to where it is 
now—upon the high plane of constitutional liberty—were all of 
them members of political parties and all of them operated 
through political organizations, and that is what first drew my 
attention to the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, in whose 
honor we meet to-day. f 

RicHarp P. BLAND was a member of the Democratic party. 
He believed in that party, believed in its organization and prin- 
ciples. It may be that he did not concede the proposition that 


tesman, and inform the Senate of the action 


the Democratic party could never change, and it is likely that if 
he had been confronted with the suggestion that as to some of the 
dogmas which he advocated they were at variance with the early 
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teachings of the Democratic party he would have answered that 
that was but the necessary and natural evolution of party teach- 
ea aap eed and opinion. But he wasa Democrat, and, while I 
think he had tolerance for others, he was a devoted friend of the 
Democratic party. He was opposed to sacrificing its principles to 
catch the support of the drifting particle of political matter that 
is constantly floating in the atmosphere of political organizations. 

He was a strict party man. He never lost sight of what he be- 
lieved to be the best interests of the country, as reflected through 
the best action of his political party. He may not have been an 
orator, but he had the power to stand upon this floor and answer 
the arguments that were made against him with a force and ef- 
fectiveness that I haveseldom heard in this Hall. It is not always 
the artful putting together of words and the smooth delivery of 
phrases that marks the orator. It is the man who can use the 
right word at the right time, in the right connection, and who 
carries convincing power into the hearts and consciences of those 
who hear him, who is the real orator and who affects the interests 
of the 5 

And while I was strongly opposed to Mr. BLAND, there has never 
been on this floor since I have had the honor to be amember, now 
almost fourteen years, a man of whom I had greater fear, in his 
effect upon the position which I was occupying. It came from his 
sincerity in part. He was a good illustration of how weak is the 
most eloquent man if his words carry with them the suggestion 
of insincerity, and how powerful is the language of even a less 
cultured man if his words come from his own heart and belief and 
carry with them to the hearer the idea of absolute sincerity. 

Now, I never could understand how that doctrine, so persist- 
ently advocated by Mr. BLAND, could fasten itself upon the mind 
of anintelligent man, I am not going to discuss the question 
here. I shall not come even quite as near it as did my distin- 
guished friend from New York [Mr. Cumminas]; but I beg to say 
that to me it was the plainest proposition in the world that he was 
wrong, and yet I have sat and listened to him for half an hour or 
an hour, and many a time I got almost into the condition of the 
old fellow in the Scripture, excepting that the word Christian” 
would not have fitted the situation and the word“ Philistine” 
would; and I have often thought as I listened to him, “Almost 
thou persuadest me to get on the wrong side of this question.” 

He was a man of power. It came, doubtless, in large part from 
his thorough knowledge of his subject. I presume there was not 
aman in the United States who could stand a cross-examination 
by an expert upon the question of finance with the success that he 
could. There was no fact in history, there were no figures in statis- 
ties, there was nothing pertinent to the whole domain of financial 
consideration that he was not ready at all times to r nd to. 

Now, a great deal has been said about his personal characteris- 
tics by gentlemen who knew him far better than I did, but there 
was one thing particularly which I liked about him, and that was 
his eyer readiness to give and take, No matter how strongly his 
opponent struck at him, no matter how directly and fiercely, it 
made no sort of difference to him. He heard it with the same 
placidity that he would have heard a commendation of his argu- 
ment; but when he came to reply it was entirely apparent that he 
had appreciated the full force of the attack and was entirely and 
wholly ready to answer, He did more—and here is a curious 
ground for me to occupy—he did more to impress the people of 
the United States favorably upon the great question that he advo- 
cated so long and so persistently, inmy judgment, than any other 
man or any other ten men in the United States. 

His name had been attached to the Bland-Allison Act of 1878, 
which gave to us this dollar which we are coining in such lar, 
quantities to-day, and in that way had impressed upon the people 
of the country that he was the real champion of this condition of 
silver coinage and of other conditions which might grow out of 
the position which he occupied; and he did more to educate up to 
that standard than 57 other man, in my judgment, in the coun- 
try. Whether he could have carried the banner of that tempora- 
rily lost cause, at least, as gallantly and as dangerously to us and 
as near successfully as did that champion of 1896, I can not say; 
but I have no donbt had he been the champion of 1896, with his 
calm educational argument to the people, that to-day, if he were 
living, he would be the most formidable champion of that cause 
in the whole country. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, it is something after a man's death for his 
friends to realize that he has been talked about in the American 
Congress as we have heard Mr. BLAND talked about here this 
afternoon. These eulogies haye not been perfunctory. These 
eulogies are not the ordinary article that we have listened to. 
They are importantin that they have come freighted and fragrant 
with the love and knowledge and eloquence of the men who knew 
BLAND, and who had a field in which they could well expend their 
very best efforts and not reach the high ground of glory that at- 
tacifes to the name of this statesman, this politician, this good 
citizen, this honest man. 

When the Democratic party assembled in convention at Chicago 
in 1896, handicapped as it was by the presence of Populist infiu- 
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ence—an influence which, in my judgment, has hitherto for man 
years been the substantial ruin of the Democratic party and wi 
continue, in my judgment, to be so—Mr. BLAND was recognized, 
through this country and throughout Europe among the reading 
people, as the true type and exponent of the doctrine of free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. No other man had acquired a stand- 
ing comparable to his, and, SRG as we were upon that issue, 
the average American citizen would have as quickly thought of 
the play of Hamlet minus the somber Dane as a Democratic nomi- 
nation for President with RICHARD P, BLAND left out as a candi- 
date. But he was a modest man. He did not push himself. He 
would not go to Chicago to play in the galleries or on the floor or 
through the ever-ready newspaper for a nomination which he con- 
sidered his own by right of having constructed and builded it, and 
which everybody else understood was his, 

But there are currents and tides and cyclones and simooms in 
politics that sweep away the acquirements of years of hard and 
faithful study and long and 5 devotion to principle, and 
like a breath it is gone. I did not stand in such a relation to Mr. 
BLAND as would justify me in s 
the blow that he received at Chi keenly, or whether or not 
it made no impression upon him I can not ay That he had a 
right to have felt that blow keenly no one will deny. That he 
was too good a politician, too faithful a party man, tvo modest a 
citizen, too upright a gentleman to manifest or to complain about 
itis probably true. hat the effect was upon him in his own per- 
son I can not say, but I can say this, that it brought to him a strong 
feeling of sympathy papi Hey the country and largely among 
men who did not belong to his political party. 

It is true that it is never the proper business of men of one 
party to sympathize with the misfortunes or hard treatment be- 
stowed upon others by men of other 1 but, all the same, the 
intelligent man thinks and even thinks about things that are none 
of his business. 

I believe there was no man in the United States who so thor- 
oughly understood the questions involved in free coinage at 16 to 
1 as did BLAN D. I believe that no man was quite so sincere in his 
advocacy as was BLAND, I believe that no man suffered more dis- 
1 7 intment than did he when the campaign of 1896 failed; and 
if he could have looked forward and could have seen in the future 
that this t idea for which he had spent the greater portion of 
a great lifetime had reached its culmination in 1896; that that de- 
feat was a final defeat, and that that overthrow was a final over- 
throw; who can say what its effect may have been upon a sensi- 
tive, honest, upright, sincere man? I can not, Mr. Speaker, nor 
can you. That he died while the fruition for which he had 
mp dig so long, so bravely, so incessantly was yet not reached is 
a fact. 

Not like Moses was he eyen allowed to stand upon the mountain 
top and view the culmination of his ho and efforts. He may 
have died in hope or he may have died in despair of the ultimate tri- 
umph of the great principle for which he had battled, but all the 
same he had fonght a good fight, he had kept the faith, and amid 
disaster he had upheld the banner and was entitled to the plaudit 
in all time from the men who stood with him, Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 

Oh, str 
Tarriest 
Surely has not been left vain 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding Jabor house vast 
Of being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent. firm; 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 

Still thou performest the word 


O; 
Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live, 
Prompt pam 


ing of whether or not he felt 


soul, by what shore 
ou now? For that force 


Late Representative Richard P. Bland. | 


ADDRESS OF FATHER J. F. WOOD, 


SUBMITTED BY THE 


HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 7, 1900. 


3 of Representatives having under consideration the following 
resolutions: 

* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 
suitable tribute may be paid to the high character and eminent public serv- 
ices of the Hon, RICHARD PARKS BLAND, late a most distinguished member 
of — House of Representatives of the United States from the State of Mis- 
sour 

“ Resolved, That as a mark of respect for the de the deceased the 
House, at the conclusion of these memorial exercises, s stand adjourned. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House transmit a copy of these resolutions 
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of this 


Mr. DE ARMOND submitted the following address, which was 
delivered by Father J. F. Wood at the grave of Mr. BLAND: 


to the ems of the deceased statesman, and inform the Senate of the action 
y v 


My dear friends, we are assembled here to-day to pay our last sad tribute 
to on who is no more, but who during life endeared himself to us by his 
sim 


city, 010 and honesty. 
m years 8 have rolled down the avenue of time and passed into ob- 
livion the name and deeds of Hon. RICHARD PARKS BLAND will adorn the 
of history, and will occupy aplace with Washington, Jefferson, and 
ebster, and other great statesmen. Althongh gone to his reward, his deeds 
live after him. Asa statesman he had few if any su 
be alwaysright. I believe if it were possible for to return to life that he 
would not reverse a single vote he ever cast on any t measure. 

Tam not here to-day in aif official capacity. This I very much Septet, But 
as an admirer of this and good man, and to extend to the family my 
sympathy in their sad eavement, I will remind you that death is but a 
messenger that comes to conduct us to our future home beyond the clouds. 
Are we sad at hiscoming? Will we go to heaven reluctantly? Must we be 
Lint ig there by force? And will we approach the abode of our eternal re- 
ward in tears sy lamentation? 

Perhaps, my dear Dianan yon will say, "I would be most willing to die if I 
knew for certain that I wou go to heaven.” 

Let me ask what causes you to doubt, what takes away 1. hope? What 
would cause on an unhappy death? You say, The sins I have committed. 
You answer ri; for Pr N The death of the sinner will be 

ness! If the lots determining a good or a bad 
would have reason to fear 


grea you, but 
they were sinners. If you have in 
follow them now in the path of pren Why, then, should we weep and 
lament when we know that we will be united 

before us, never more to be se from 

Therefore let us hope and pray 


t the Almighty may in His infinite mercy 
forgive whatever imperfection the deceased 


may have been guilty of. 


Free Homes, 
i SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT J. GAMBLE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 3, 1900, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 906) oray for free homesteads 
on the public land for actual and bona fide settlers, reserving the public 
lands for that purpose— 

Mr. GAMBLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall endeavor not to trespass too much upon 
the patience of the House in the discussion of the pending meas- 
ure, Its main features have been fully explained by the gentle- 
men who have preceded me. I remember wellin the Fifty-fourth 
Congress this measure, as far as the principle is involved, was 
fully discussed in what was then known as the Oklahoma bill. 
It has been repeatedly stated here to-day, and denied by no one, 
that each of the great political parties, in their national platforms 
in 1896, with practically this identical measure before them, in- 


dorsed the provisions of this law and are thus committed to its |. 


enactment, I read their respective declarations as follows: 


Democratic: The 9 believes in home rule, and that all public 
lands of the United States shi ted 


Populist: We demand that bona fide settlers on all public lands be granted 
free homes, as provided in the national hom law; and that no excep- 
tion be ein the case of the Indian reservations when opened for settle- 
ment, and that all lands not now patented come under this demand. 

Two years ago it came up for consideration in the House as an 
amendment on the Indian appropriation bill, and was then re- 
sisted largely because by the judgment of the House it was thought 
it imperiled the standing and support of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. An amendment proposed here, aud now 
pending, is advocated and urged by the representatives of these 
institutions, which places their income upon a certain and sure 
foundation and in no sense contingent upon the amount received 
annually from the sale of public lands. 

Mr. Chairman, appropriations have been made 80 after year 
for these institutfons and recommended in the Book of Estimates, 
without any consideration whatever as to the amount of money 
received from the sale of public lands. In different years the net 
amount received from the sale of public lands has been insufficient 
to support the agricultural colleges. I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that from the report of the Secretary of the Interior for the last 
year, it is disclosed thut after paying the Sa yr of maintaining 
the General Land Office and the United States land offices 
throughout the country, there would be left little more than snf- 
ficient to support the agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. During many years the amount received has been largely 


ors. He seemed to. 


inadequate, Year after year it has been appropriated direct]; 
from the Federal Treasury without regard to the amount 8 
from the sale of public lands. 

The amount received from the sale of public lands during the 
last fiscal year is largely in excess of what has been received from 
that source for a number of years preceding. The surplus left to 


go into the Federal Treasury the past year was comparativel 
small after paying the expenses of administration and the 3 


provided by existing law for the support of agricultural colleges, 
Total cash receipts from sale of public lands for the year ending 


WIRD Ly OD a kins cas e E dene oe ee „504, 600 
Disbursements for support of agricultural colleges for * 
year en TTT $1, 152. 000 
Disbursements for maintaining United States land offices 
for year en I 661, 402 
Disbursements for maintaining General Land Office for 
year ending June 30, 180 220. 222.22 ttt. einen eee 525, 100 
2,338, 50 
TRING E BT A x ̃ᷣͤ chante eich NA EN 256, 128 


The ipts from the sale of public lands are gradually grow- 

ing less ea 5 The support of these important institutions 

should not be contingent upon the amount of revenue derived 

from this particular source. The following table shows the re- 

vo 8 8 He respective years from the sale of public lands from 
í: 


I am gratified, Mr. Chai 


Shairman, at the sentiment displayed by the 
House to-day in the discussion of the pending measure. Its mem- 
bership has risen above partisanship and has been willing to treat 
the questions involved fairly and upon their merits, 
to ask only for justice and for fair treatment to the settlers upon 


the reservations in question. Let us repudiate the mistaken and 
unjust policy ina ted in 1890 and go back to the original law 
of 1862, and why should we not do so? A law that brought such 
blessings, such happiness, such development into the great West. 
It is idle for me to discuss the beneficent provisions of that law, 
not only to the West, and to the marvelous growth and develop- 
ment it brought to that region and the great wealth it produced 
which has flowed into the lap of the East and of every section of 
this country to make it strong and powerful and great. 

The census of 1890 shows the public-land States and Territories 
to have a population and wealth, real and personal, as follows: 


State or Territory. sii tog Wealth. 
003, 889 095, 016, 272 
1, 686, 880 833, 308, 523 
201, 826 095, 831, 927 
+911, 596 287, 348, 333 
678, 184 897, 902, 945 
182, 719 337, 006, 506 
328, 808 425, 141, 209 
058, 910 275, 685, 514 
427,096 799, 343, 
518, 017 622. 773, 
289, 600 44, 22, 
118, 587 495, 306, 
„128, 17 7, 

E PIREA 150,705, 
391,422 3509, 489, 
132,159 453, 135, 

60, 169, 773, 
1,145, 712, 
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Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we ought to go back to first prin- 
ciples and reinaugurate the policy that wrought such marvelous 
results. We ought to repeal the vicious and unfair policy adopted 
in 1890. Many of the reservations are situated in the semiarid 
regions of the West. Prior to the settlement upon these reserva- 
tions practically all the desirable lands had been occupied, and the 
settler was obliged, if a home was to be secured, to assume the 
risk of settling upon these reservations under the adverse condi- 
tions imposed by the Government. Under the old law settlement 
and cultivation were deemed a sufficient consideration, but under 
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the law of 1890 there was added the additional burden of payment. 
The acts of Congress, repeatedly passed, extending the time of 
payment is a sufficient warrant to assert that this provision was 
unfair and that the settler was unable to meet the hardships of 
the situation. 

Why should not the poor settlers who haye gone upon these 
reservations, made their homes there and occupied and improved 
them, be placed on an equality with the settlers in Iowa, e- 
sota, Nebraska, and in the balance of my own State, where they 
received their lands from the Government, under the law of 1862, 
without money and without price? A . 

I have here a map prepared by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, showing the allotments upon the Sisseton Reservation in 
my State, This map makes substantially the same showing as 
that made by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ELYNN]. e 
brown shading on the diagram shows the allotments taken by the 
Indians, All the better lands were appropriated by them, The 
undesirable lands were left for the settlers who might go there. 
These allotments taken by the Indians are exempted from taxation 
fora period of twenty-five years. The settlers who go on the reser- 
yation must make their selections from the remaining portions 
of these lands, and are obliged to bear all the burdens of local 
taxation. It isincumbent on them to build schoolhonses and sup- 
port and maintain schools, to build highways and bridges, to 

mild court-houses and jails, and maintain all the expenses of local 
ent. The Indians assume none of these burdens and pay 
nothing in their re sake $ 

I submit, Mr. C , the obligations of the Government are 
such that the Indians are its wards. these burdens ought not 
n the poor settler, the Government relieving 

any obligation. Ifthe settler assumes these 

of the Government in carrying out its 
policy toward the Indians, it at least should not insist upon pay- 
ment for the land in addition to the exacting burdens of the settler. 

Imight make the same statement, substantially, in regard to 
the Yankton Reservation, in my own State. What [ have said as 
to the Sisseton is still further accentuated in the case of the Great 
Sioux Reservation. I submit the following communication from 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office for the information 
it affords as to the condition on these reservations, respectively: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
azhington, D. C., January 2h, 1900. 


1 
Reservation, in South Dakota, which was ed to 
settlement under proclamation of the President on Peleus 1w, 180); 

1. The number of acres in the reservation opened to settlement. 

2. The number of filings that have been made thereon by settlers. In 
this I would not care to have included, if the record will show, where filings 
have been made more than once upon the same tract. 

8. The number of filings canceled. i 

4. The number of cancellations recommended, or pending and undis- 


bo pleased to have disclosed, if the 
ek, r acre, at 75 cents, and at 60 cents per acre. 
amount of money paid into the Treasury on account of final 
made. 


proofs 
7. How often 8 has extended the time for making final proof and 
payment to the settlers on this reservation. 5 
g. The number of filings uncanceled or recommended for cancellation, and 
how soon the same will have completed their term of residence and be ready 


for proof. 

You state that you would also be pleased to receive the same information 
as above indicated tely as to the Sisseton and . and the 
Yankton reservations, both in the State of South Dakota, and that also 
desire a map indicating the ed upon and now occupied in of said 
reservations. You state that you desire the information for use before the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

In reply I have to advise you as follows: 

GREAT SIOUX RESERVATION. 

1. There were 8,550,958 acres in said reservation opened to settlement and 
entry under section 21, act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stat..888). This meludes lands 
in the States of South Dakota, North Dakota, and Nebraska. The figures 
are not kept separately by States in this office. 

2. There have been 4,633 homestead entries made for lands in the Great 
Dakota. In order to eliminate the number of 


ks for these lands would be required, which it is im 
3. The number of these entries can 1,007. 
4. About 125 entries are 


to submit final a 
July 26, 1804 (28 Stat., 123), extended this time ron one year in all cases where 


the en 

„1807 (80 Stat., 87), each extended for one year the time 
within which to make the i payments by entrymen of ceded Indian 
lands, and as proof and payment must be made at the same time, an exten- 


sion of time 1 involves a corresponding time within which 


e hom 

party who madea homestead entry of ceded Indian land in South 
Dakota prior to July 26, 1894, is allowed eleven years from date of entry 
within which to 5 and make payment. 

7. The number of en on which proofand payment have not been made, 
or which have not been canceled, or reported for cancellation, is 2,356. This 
office is unable to advise you how soon the entrymen will have completed 
their term of residence and be ready for proof. 


SISSETON AND WAHPETON LANDS, Á 


ned to settlement under act of March 8, 1891 (28 Stat., 1039), 573,882 
PROE on Dakota, of which it is estimated about 57,000 are 


ota 
2. Total 
4.481. This 


L O 
acres, 


number of entries made in said reservation to January 1, 1598. 
includes entries for lands in both North and South Dakota, but 
lands in South Dakota. The moneys derived from 

s toreimburse the Government for ponori nua 3 
the Indians, and the series of entries is the same as other public lan To 
ascertain the number of entries to date, exclusive of plural entries for the 
same tract, would require a careful examination of the tract books for all 
these lands, which would involve considerable labor and time. 

3. For the same reason as stated under 2, it is impracticable to give the 


number of canceled entries. 
4. Fewof these entries are pending on reports recommending cancellation. 
Iam unable to 7 you more definite information. 

5. Number of entrieson which proof and payment have been made to Sep- 
tember 30, 1899, 183. 

6, Total amount paid into Treasu: to 1 30, 1899, 805,901.34. 

7. See answer to No. 7 under Great Sioux lands. 

8. It is im ble to give figures showing uncanceled entries, or entries 
not recommended for cancellation. 


YANETON SIOUX LANDS, 
1. Number of acres thrown open to settlement under act of August 15, 184 


(28 Stat., 314), 151,692. 

2. Number of entries to September 30, 1899, 1 It is impracticable, for 
reasons giyen above under No. 2, Sisseton and Wahpeton lands, to eliminate 
the number of plural entries for the same land. 


8. The moneys derived from the sale of these lands are for the purpose of 
the the Indians. ‘The lands 


reimbursing the Government for moneys paid are 
entered un the public-land series, and the number of canceled entries can 
not be ascertained except by a careful examination of the tract books. 

4. Definite information can not be given, but few of these entries are pend- 
ing for cancellation. 

5 Number of entries on which proof and payment have been made up to 
September 30, 1899, 8. 

Amount paid into 


heart Fi September 30, 1890, $112,161.45. 
7. See answer to No. 7 under Great Sioux Reservation. 

8. For reasons given above, definite information as to uncanceled entries 
can not be given. 

This office 551 5 have maps re the ae in us yep shlong yen 
are s priated. To prepare such maps would req expenditure o 
a 9 amount of time and labor, which would greatly retard the public busi- 
ness. 


Very respectfally, BINGER HERMANN, Commissioner. 
Hon. ROBERT J. GAMBLE, 
House of Representatives. 


It is urged in the Tenori submitted by the Interior Department 
that if this bill should pass there will be a relinquishment to the 
Government on the Great Sioux Reservation of something more 
than $4,000,000. According to the communication just submitted 
from the Commissioner, only 5 per cent of those lands have been 
settled upon, although they have been open to settlement for more 
than ten years. 

The Government in 1889 entered into a treaty with the Sioux 
Nation of Indians, agreeing through the settlers to pay the Indi- 
ans $1.25 an acre for all lands settled upon within three years 
from the taking effect of the act, 75 cents per acre for those lands 
pien up iu the two years following, and 50 cents an acrèfor those, 

en up during the five years succeeding. At the expiration of 
ten years the Government was to 
acre for all the lands undisposed of. e foregoing treaty and act 
of Congress were made operative by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent on the 10th of February, 1890. 

The Government now owes the Sioux Indians something like 

eee for that part of the reservation undi of. But, 

Chairman, although this reservation has been opened for ten 
years, a very limited amount of the lands has been taken under 
the onerous burdens imposed. The land is largely of such a 
character that settlement and occupation under the statute of 
1862 ought to be sufficient to entitle the settler to the land instead 
of compelling him in addition to pay $1.25, or 75 cents, or 50 cents 


an acre. 

The Great Sioux Reservation contains 8,550,938 acres. It was 
opened to settlement February 10, 1890. From the foregoing re- 
port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, only 4,633 
entries have been made. Of these, 1,607 have been canceled, and 
125 additional have been recommended for cancellation, leaving 
practically 2,901 in force, or upon which final proof has been made. 

Final proof has been made on 545 entries, representing 87,200 

| acres. umber of entries in force, 2,356, representing 376,960 
acres, Total acres on entries in force or upon which final proof 
has been made, 464,160, 

It will thus be seen that only 5 per cent of the lands upon the 
reservation has been filed upon, leaving 8,086,778 acres for which 
the Government must settle with the Indians at 50 cents per acre, 
Practically only 1 per cent of the reservation has been paid for. 
The total amount paid into the Treasury from lands upon which 
final proof has been made is $98,910.43. The amount of land filed 
upon and upon which final proof has not been made, if paid for 
at 50 cents per acre, would amount to $188,480. 

The reservation having been open to settlement for ten years, I 
assume few additional entries would be made under existing con- 
ditions. Computing the amount due upon the filings still in force 
at $188,480, and deducting from this sum the amount alread 
received by the Government, $98,910.43, the passage of the pend- 
ing measure would only mean a direct loss to the Treasury 
of $89,569.57. The facts as they actually exist on this particular 


i ag Indians 50 cents per 


‘APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


reservation stand in striking contrast to the table prepared in the 


report submitted by the Interior Department, in which it is 
claimed the loss to the Government would be 84,616, 140. 

The same condition exists on the Sisseton Reservation, though 
not to such an exaggerated extent as on the Great Sioux. This 
reservation was opened to settlement March 3, 1891, at $2.50 per 
acre. It embraces 573,882 acres. I am informed there are 28,000 
acres upon which no filings have been made, The report shows 
there have been 4,481 filings, representing 160 acres in each 
tract, Unless filings have been duplicated upon the same tracts, 
there could not have been exceeding 3,412. This would indicate 
there was nearly one-third of this reservation either unoccupied 
or upon which the filings since the opening of the reservation 
had been canceled and other filings made upon the same tracts. 
The amount paid upon final proof on this reservation is $65,961.37, 

The Yankton Reservation contains 151,692. It was opened to 
settlement August 15, 1894, at $3.75 per acre. It is reported to 
me there are about 25,000 acres upon this reservation upon which 
no filings have been made, The report of the Commissioner shows 
there have been 1,240 filings made at the Land Office. Unless 
filings were duplicated upon the same tracts, there could not have 
been made more than 792. This would show that upward of 
50 per cent of this reservation had not been occupied or was sub- 
ject to changing occupants upon the same tracts. The amount 


paid into the Treasury by the settlers upon this reservation is 


$112,161.45. 

In the report made by the Interior Department, opposing this 
measure, it is claimed the loss to the Government on the reserva- 
tions in South Dakota in case the bill passed would be as follows: 


Great Sioux Reservation $4, 616, 140 
Sisseton Reservation , 400, 
Yankton Reservation... 


6,516, 440 
Under the facts, however, as they actually exist, the loss to the 
Government, as shown by the foregoing report, would be much 
less. Isubmit the following statement, and I believe it is emi- 
nently fair and gives full credit for all lands on the Sisseton and 
Yankton reservations: 
Great Sioux Reservation. 


Sisseton Reservation $1, 400, 000. 00 
Less amount already paid. 66, 000. 00 

1, 334, 000. 00 
Yankton Reservation 500, 300. 00 
amount already pad 112, 160. 00 

838, 140. 00 

OED ERIS E E EA ERA EEN PE E TAE ONE SAS 1,761, 709. 00 


T am free to state there is much interest in my own State in the 
passage of the pending measure. We believe it is just, fair, and 
equitable. We insist that the settlers upon these reservations be 

aced on an equality with their neighbors in my own and ad 
joining States. The Government never before insisted upon the 
settlers 1 the amount zonin to extinguish the Indian 
title. e Government has made large outlays in the purchase 
of lands and in the administration of its Land Department. As an 
investment simply the Government has been the loser. Whether 
the Government paid much or little, the principle is the same. 
Mr. Lackx, in his valuable report on substantially the same bill, 
then pending in the Fifty-fourth Congress, makes the following 
statement: 

The entire public domain up to 1880 had cost 888, 157. 380.98, or 4.7 cents per 


acre. 

Up to 1880 the Government had sold or disposed of land to the amount in 
value of 00. 7052,80. 11. This included extensive grants to the new States for 
school and other parnom: Theave amount realized per acre, including 
these grants for public purposes, was üdy cents. 

After charging up all the expenses of surveys, Indians, cost of administra- 
tion, etc., the Government, on June 30, 1880, lacked $121,346,746.85 of havin 
been fully reimbursed; its total outlays up to that time being 822.040, 505. 90. 

The total actual cost, after adding thoss expenses, was 173 cents per acre. 

As indicating the interest of the people of my State, I submit 
the following memorial, passed by the legislature at its session in 
1899: 


A joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States for the 
f passage ot a free-homestead law. 


e believe the proposed legislation to be wise, just, and equitable, not only 
also to the nation at 


ressed in their last nation 


The grea rying 
prices by the General Government. and the lands made largoly 5 to 


policy that added so extensively to the development of so vast a region should 
not be abandoned without substantial reasons. The result, both in popula- 


tion and in the accumulation of such vast wealth, in the regions benefited is 
aconstant source of strength and revenue to the whole nation. 

The settlers upon these lands are entitled to the same consideration that 
the Government has shown to all its other settlers upon the public domain. 
There is no just reason why the law should place a mortgage upon these par- 
ticular lands sufficient to reimburse the Government for its outlay in extin- 
guishing the Indian title. 

If this is the correct and just policy, then the original homestead law can 
not be justified, for the Government was compelled to pay, more or less, for 
all its pabio domain. Neither can the exis law be Justified upon the 
ground that the relinquishment of the payment of the price req 1 
settlers would involve a loss to the Government. As an investor in d, 
considered solely for the immediate money return, the nation has always 
been a loser. In the year 1880 it lacked upward of $120,000,000 of being reim- 
1 for its outlays on the public lands and their management and dispo- 
sition. 

The Indians are the wards of the Government. It can not renounce its obli- 

tions toward them. It is unjust to transpose this duty by law and fix it 

rgely upon the unfortunate settler and compel him to pay for that which 
has heretofo n taken from the General Treasury. The settler without 
payment for the land, is called upon to bear unnatural burdens and to as- 
sume unusual responsibilities. The most desirable lands on these reserva- 
tions were selected and awarded to the Indians under theirallotments. The 
settlers, in most cases, were ob to take undesirable tracts and are com- 
pee to mingle with this foreign and largely helpless race. Local conditions 
n many of these new 1 ties are crude, and all the machinery of the com- 
munity must be put into operation. The settlers are forced gely to as- 
sume the responsibility in behalf of the Government as its civilizing agents. 
It is incumbent upon them to organize the local governments and bear prac- 
tically all its burdens. 

The lands allotted to the Indians are made absolutely 8 from taxa- 
tion for a period of SEA JEA years. The Indians, by act of the Govern- 
ment, are admitted to full citizenship, and they exe this right without 
sharing practically any res ibility whatever. gras are to be laid 
out, bridges constructed, schoolhouses erected, the schools maintained, out- 
lays for county buildings have to be made, courts maintained, and court and 
county officers paid, with all the necessary adjuncts of a proper and safely 
regulated community. To bear these responsibilities in behalf of the In- 
dians, who are alone the especial wards of the lle Sac would be far 
more than sufficient to compensate the United States for the free gift of the 

8. p 

These Aan erae mapag must necessarily be assumed by the settler if the 
Indian is to be made a safe and reliable citizen of the community and State. 
Some consideration should be shown by the Government to the hardy pio- 
neers who have and now are undergoing great privations in the developing 
and upbuilding of the newer regions and cooperating and aiding in the solu- 
tion of the Indian problem. The free gift of a homestead is but a pittance in 
return for the service that is directly rendered by the settlers to the Gen- 
eral Government. 

That the Secretary of State is authorized and directed to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States and to the President of the Senate. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. A 


In addition to what I haye already stated, I might further add 
that the people of South Dakota do not feel they were fairly treated 
by Congress in relation to the admission of the State into the 

nion. lsuggest this as a matter for equitable consideration in 
the discussion of the pending measure as applied to the reserva- 
tions within South Dakota. They feel they met all the conditions 
relative to admission at least nine years before they were per- 
mitted to exercise the powers of a sovereign State, They repeat- 
edly petitioned for admission, but without moving Congress to 
acon: The census of 1880 shows that part of the territory of 
Dakota now embraced within the limits of South Dakota had 
98,288 r Many of the States were admitted with a much 
less population. Of right she was entitled to admission. It was, 
however, denied her, and she was not admitted until November 


2, 1889 


8 i 
During these years the larger part of the public lands within the 
rospective State was disposed of by the Federal Government. 
ad the State been admitted, 5 per cent of the amount of the 
moneys so received would have been paid to the State. By deny- 
ing the State admission this large sum was lost to her treasury, 
The amount received from the sale of public lands in the Terri- 
tory of Dakota, within the limits of the State of South Dakota, 
from July 1, 1879, to November 1, 1889, was $10,258,237.26, Five 
r cent of this sum would have given the State $512,911.86. 
Betho the State will ever be able to secure this sum is problem- 
atical. 

Although justly and equitably entitled to the money, it will re- 
quire great patience and labor to secure legislation to that pur- 
pose. Although the State has been admitted to the Union for 
more than ten years, the amount received from the sale of public 
lands within the State from November 2, 1889, to June 30, 1899, is 
only $1,114,603.70. Where the State is entitled to 5 per cent on 
the foregoing sum, amounting to $55,730.18, she ought to have re- 
ceived $568,000, 

I submit a communication and statements from the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office in support of the foregoing fig- 
ures: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1900. 

Sır: In response to your letter of 6th instant I herewith inclose statement 
of the total cash receipts from sales of public and Indian lands in the State 
of South Dakota from November 2, 1889, to June 30, 1899; also 
showing the total cash receipts hy fiscal years arising from sales of 
and In: lands from July 1, 1879, to November 2, 1 at the several 1 


land offices established prior to the admission of the State into the Union 
ana Wnion were subsequently included within the limits of said State of 
uth Dakota. 
Very respectfully, BINGER HERMANN, 
Commissioner, 


Hon. ROBERT J. GAMBLE, 
House of Representatives, 


Receipts from sales of Sisseton and Wahpeton lands ceded to United States 
under act March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1069), also Yankton Sioux lands, under act 
March 15, 1894, are included under head of “Public lands.” 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, February 8, 1900. 


Statement showing the amount of money received during each fiscal From 
the sale of public land lying within that part of the 5 of Dakota: now 
comprising the State of South Dakota, from July 1, 1879, to November 1, 1839, 

inclusive, at the following-named land offices. 


Water- Mr. Chairman, I would not rest the claims of the pending meas- 

town.a ure upon any question of sectionalism. It is but fair, however. 
to call attention to the act of Congress of June 23, 1836, entitled 

ee Sea $3,841.30 $5,248. 76 $10, 407.48 “An act to regulate * deposits of pee 1 7 act has 

13, 309. 38 „ 44 „275. R — 

2.0 210 . 0 noven been repealed quote two sections from the law, as fol. 

89, 883. 72 253,909.80 | 108, 275. 66 È 

40,080.05 | 447,433.57 | 169,884.71 Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the money which shall be in the 

46,962.14 | 228,723.33 | 115,653.79 | Treasury of the United States on the Ist day of January, 1837, reserving the 
88, 050. 86 123, 877. 18 92,243.91 | sum of $5,000,000, shall be deposited with such of the several States, in pro- 

3 104, 183.10 151,120.76 | 50,107.52 | portion to their respective representation in the Senate and House of Repre- 

60, 535. 97 134, 765. 26 $1,814.29 | sentatives of the United States, as shall, by law, authorize their treasurers 

OF OS (SIRO EARS 36,145.42 |. 81,401.32 | 20,358.27 | or other competent authorities to receive the same on the terms hereinafter 
July 1 to Nov. 1, specified; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver the same to such 
1005 eee er Pye e e e ee ae ee — 19, 647. 52 4,927.60 | treasurers, or other competent authorities, on receiving certificates of de- 
posit therefor, signed by such competent authori in such form as may be 

prescribed by the Secretary aforesaid exprese the 


y z. which certificates shall 
usual and legal o uns ana pledge the faith of the State for the safe keep- 
ing and repayment thereof, and shall pledge the faith of the States receiving 
the same to pay the said moneys, and every 32 thereof, from time to time, 
whenever the same shall be required, by the tary of the Treasury, for the 

of defraying any wants of the public Treny, beyond the amount of 

e five millions afo: d: Provided, if any State declines to receive its 

8 of the 5 aforesaid, on the terms before named, the same 
shail be deposited w. the a. ay = § to 


ing $10,000 from any one 8 


uired. 
x SEC, 14. And be it further enacted, That the said deposits shall be made with 


1888. ae the said States in the following proportions, and at the following times, to 
i eee wit: One-quarter part on the Ist — of January. 1837, or as soon thereafter 
goa to Nov. 1, part on the Ist day of April; one-quarter part on the 


as may be; on 
Ist day of July, and one-quarter part on the Ist day of October, all in the 
same year. 


Under this act money was deposited by the United States with 
the respective States as follows: ° 


| 


Total [2 194,922. 21 | 


aOpened May 1, 1880. d Opened October 9, 1882, 
b Opened January 3, 1882. e Opened January 15, 1889. 
c Opened October 2, 1882. Amount. Amount. 
Statement of mon received from sales of land embraced within the Sioux 
Indian 2 in that Bsn of the 9 of Dakota now comprising $055, 838.25 || Maryland $955, 838. 25 
the State of South Dakota from July 1, 1879, to November 1, 1889, under act 669, 086. 79 2, 198, 427.99 
March 3, 1863. 669,086.79 1, 433, 757,89 
1,338, 173.58 1,051, 422. 00 
-| 764,670.60 Georgia 1,051, 422. 09 
382, 335. 30 669, 088. 79 
4,014, 520. 71 477,919.14 
2, 867, 514. 78. 392,835, 30 
764, 670. 60 1, 433, 757. 39 
2,007, 260. 34 1, 433, 757, 39 
860, 254. 44 382, 335. 80 
477,919.14 280, 751.49 
286, 751.49 
286, 751. 49 28,101, 644. 91 


From this table it will be seen that there was distributed among 
the 17 pg ee land States therein named the sum of $22,271,- 
041.48, as follows: i 


g 


33 ier 8 
New ™ e.. „ 
2 — tts eo 
use 5 
Total receipts from sales of public and Indian lands from 5. Connecticut.. 422.09 
July 1, 1880, to November 1, 189 -s.s.s -202...222 10, 258, 237.26 | 6 Rhode Islan 757.39 
GENÉRAL LAND OFFICE, February 8, 1800. 7. New Tork 757.89 
8. Pennsyly 57 


Statement showing the total cash receipts from the sale of public and Indian 
lands in the State of South Dakota from November 2, 1889, to June 30, 1899. 


Sioux Indian lands. This money was la ely, if not wholly, derived from the sale of 
y 


mblic lands. It certainly is a subject for just consideration in a 


j Public land. Under act Under act | , Total iscussion of the pending bill. Computed on the basis of 4 per 
reel es ar. 8, ar. 2, |omsales | cent, this loan to the respective States would now amount to the 
1863, 1889. lands. vast sum of $101,041,000. The State of New York would stand 
— | — ee — ai pa a e $10,208,000; 
v. 2, 1889, to June 90,1890....| $181, 081.16 |- $1,876.90 53.65 | $1,630. achusetts, $4,763,000; Virginia, $7,826,000; Ohio, $7,145,000; 
1801 8 Ba 75 180.8. 1.817.50 185.60 1655 North Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, each 85,104, 000, and 
— eRe | 6.63 19.3683 8,080.41 | the balance of the States in the same proportion to the amounts 
F 50, 887, 88 989.93 | 19,593.83 | 20,583. ove 
1804 | 72,441.81 708.11 | 16,957.77 | 17,665.88 | Originally donated. s ! 
1603 — B 255 a ; 195.98 15 963.39 13, — 3 eee of pe Treasury Ss Aree ae the 
--- - , 588. Be » $30. 189. 369.17 act to upon the respective States to refund theoriginal amounts 
nad = $ i 7 — R oa 22 ree to the Federal Treasury, it is not presumed any such action will 
1800 — 110,445.80 778.97 | 7,644.30 8,423.98 | ever be 5 It Was mtondo x a . 
A FO A AES T ATE] was enacted, epresentatives o e States that have n thus 
Total ~--..---2--2s0=--0-+ 1018, 102.02 || 9,401.74 | 80,400.94 | 98, S11. highly favored by the generous action of the Government cer- 
tainly should see to it that the claims of these younger communi- 
Public lands + -<2-- + -12e2 en 2nne on 22 nara nn enee annman mnan 81,015 on 02 | ties should receive just, fair, and equitable treatment. 
Fr...... SEAE Des Mr, Chairman, I do not care to trespass too much upon the pa- 
Gibaiid ES N E E S N E E D S eueneems 1,114,608.70 | tience of the House. If I had the time, I might take up the items 
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in the report of the Secretary of the Interior, wherein it is claimed, 
in case this bill passes, the Government will suffer a loss of $35,- 
000,000. The claim is agross exaggeration. That is based 
upon the proposition that all these lands are desirable and will 
be settled upon and paid for. The fact is, however, substantially 
the same conditions exist in the other reservations as I have stated 
exist in the Great Sioux Reservation. Only a limited amount of 
land on many of the reservations has been taken, although they 
have been open to settlement for many years. 

The trust feature of certain reservations mentioned in the re- 
port is largely eliminated owing to the la of time and the 
changed conditions since the report of the Interior Department 
was submitted. 

From a careful computation upon existing conditions in these 
reservations I am satisfied the loss to the Government will not 
reach the sum claimed by the Interior Department and will not 
exceed from $10,000,000 to $11,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this question has been * 
discussed, is well understood, and the merits of the measure ad- 
mitted. I believe it is the judgment of the membersof this House, 
no matter to which political party they may belong, that as Amer- 
ican citizens we should rise above questions of i pand 
vote for the American home, Let us reaffirm the principle of 
‘t free homes” and restore the original law so ably championed by 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow]. 
[Applause. ] 


Nicaraguan Canal—Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 1, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole Housa on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans 

Mr. RYAN of New York said; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When the debate opened on this bill I had 
about made up my mind to sit and listen—to be a student, as it 
were—while the members who have traversed the various routes, 
literally back and forth, proposed for an isthmian canal, gave to 
the Honse the information they have and the knowledge they have 
acquired on this subject. I was wt to be taught, Mr. Chair- 
man; but when that teaching would have me believe that this 
Government can not build the canal on its own responsibility; 
when I am asked to be convinced that we must first secure con- 
gent from a foreign power, then I am not willing to accept the 
teachings of my colleagues, and I want to say that I believe the 
American people will demand—if we are to have a canal at all— 
that it be built, owned, and controlled by the United States Gov- 
ernment, without considering the whims and desires of Great 
Britain or any other country in its construction. 

I feel that we are united on the proposition that the canal must 
be built, There are some who maintain that the present time is 
not opportune and that we should wait until we have all the facts 
from the latest commission. Assuming we do wait, what assur- 
ance has the House that we would not be asked to appoint another 
commission to secure new facts, make new surveys, refurbish the 
report of its predecessor and so shape matters as to leave an aye- 
nue for the appointment of a successor? Every year’s delay puts 
us back a step in the progress of time. Every moment’s delay is 
a loss to American commerce and to American shipping. All the 
eminent commissioners of the numerous commissions which have 
investigated the subject, all the learned and experienced engineers 
who have surveyed the ground, unite in declaring that the project 
is perfectly feasible. aval experts say that it will increase our 

arations for defense one hundredfold. 

very American citizen who swears by the American eagle is 
convinced that the construction of the canal would be one of the 
greatest benefits that could come to a progressive country like 
ours, and every American citizen e: ts this canal for ourselves, 
except wherein we can grant its privileges without detriment to 
our on interests. What further need has Congress for direction in 
this matter? The details of construction are an after considera- 
tion, which, while holding our attention and consideration in the 
formation of the plans, must largely be mapped out as time and 
circumstances surrounding will dictate. e can not design the 
exact course of the canal; we can lay its course ina way. 
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We can not say it must equally divide this or that section of the 
country; we can say it must be near that section. We can say, 

r. Chairman, that we are going to build this canal, just as our 
forefathers said, This country is andof right should be free.“ 
We can say we are going to build this canal and control it, and 
fortify it, and defend it, and protect our commerce by it, and we 
do not care whether Great Britain or any other foreign country 
likes it or not. We are catering to no one but ourselves. 

A gentleman who preceded me on the floor quoted a portion of 
the lan of the y-Pauncefote treaty. He ones and 
condemned the language, and I like his sentiment. is quotation 
is as follows: 

It is that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of th 
Boke ore of the United States, Si . 

In what crucible of God or man was Great Britain made the 
guardian of our action? By what right does that country say 
“we may” construct this canal? Better by far, one hundred times, 
that no canal be built if conditions have so changed that we must 
ask the consent of a foreign power before we can s 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of important considerations 
in this question. One is the Monrce doctrine; another is the 
source to which the benefits of this canal will accrue. As noother 
government is willing to spend a dollar in the construction of the 
canal, and as, therefore, the money to build it must come from 
the labor of this country, the benefits to be derived from the canal 
must likewise be the reward of this labor. 

I do not wish to say which route I believe the more practical or 
the 3 While I have studied the question, I do not feel 
that m owledge is sufficient to say that we should vote to 
finish Panama Canal or to build the Nicaragua Canal. I do 
wish to go on record, however, to the effect that I believe we - 
should not assuine in the outset the liabilities, the obstructions, 
and the losses of a private en Either route, I feel, would 
be of marvelous benefit to the country; and, with reports from 
men of science, it is not necessary that I take up the time of the 
House hashing and rehashing their opinions and scientific re- 
searches, demonstrating the absolute necessity of this canal in 
order to put American shipping on the same or nearly equal foot- 
ing with the boats of other countries. I do not wish to say that 
the commerce of this country and our products will all be carried 
in American bottoms, but it will give an impetuous character to 
our shipping that will make us a hardy and willing rival to any 
country on s green earth. 

Ni is peculiarly situated for this improvement in ship- 
ping. Admitting that we were to allow foreign boats to use it 
on the same equal terms as our own, the American vessel would 
still have a great advantage in distance. The canal would save 
that great rail haul from the Pacific to the Atlantic seaboards. 
California would be a strong competitor with Spain for the pre- 
miership of wine-producing centers of the world. Our internal 
commerce would be magnio and e ded to an extent that no 
other improvement could give us. e would have an advantage 
in China and Japan that would almost repay us for the cost of 
building the canal, to say nong of the increase of commerce 
with the other countries of the Far East, The water shipments 
of the Pacific side of South America woulà come to us and ours 
would go to them. It would bind our commerce with those 
countries in an inseparable tie. 

Let me quote to you the figures presented by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Treasury Department relative to our trade with the 
countries of the lower Americas and the countries of the East. I 
desire to show that American bottoms carry but a scant portion 
of this trade. I contend that the canal would reverse this order 
of things and undoubtedly give us a majority. 

In the year 1899 we imported from Argentina $5,112,501. We 
exported to that country $9,563,510. We imported from Brazil 
$57,875,747, and expo: to Brazil only $12,239,036. We imported 
from Chile $2,942,962, while we exported to Chile $2,107,124. We 
imported from Colombia $5,126,731, while we exported to Colom- 
bia only $3,042,094. We imported from Ecuador $1,054,653, and 
exported only $882,591. We imported from Pern $1,496,978, and 
exported to Peru $1,325,650, We imported from Uruguay $1,281,- 
109, and e ed to Uruguay $1,242,822. We imported from 
Venezuela $6,507,847; we exported to Venezuela $2,851,634. We 
imported from South America altogether $86,587.893. 
e imported from Costa Rica $3,581,899, and exported to Costa 
Rica $1,240,950. We imported from Guatemala $2,111,264; we 
to Guatemala $1,102,963. We imported from Honduras 
$911,849; we to Honduras $832,016. We imported from 
Nicaragua $1,514,630; we exported to Nicaragua $1,186,511. We 
ee ap bas from Salvador $1,085,703; we exported to Salvador 
$625,414. 

In Asia it was no different. We imported from Aden $1,924,941, 
and exported to Aden $993,741. We imported from China $18,- 
619,268, and exported to China $14,493.440. We imported from 
the British East Indies $32,560,312, and exported to the British 
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East Indies $4,341,986. We imported from the Dutch East Indies 
$21,313,945; we exported to the Dutch East Indies $1,548,973. We 
im from Japan $26,716,814, and ex to Japan $17,- 
„688. We imported from the total of Asia 8107,09, 214, and 
only exported to Asia $48,360,161. 
ith the building of this canal the dangerous trips around the 
will cease. It will mean the obliterating of 10,000 miles of 
ocean transportation, and each man may figure for himself the 
saving in the cost of transportation. 

As to the amendment that we insert the words “ for- 
tify and defend,” I wish to say that I am heartily in accord with 
this amendment. The gentleman from Iowa states that there is 
embodied in the word “ protect” all authority for defense. I know 
that the American people will always defend and protect their 
own, but I see no reason why the House should not so state in this 
bill and thus cut off any opportunity for international disputes. 

Iam opposed to giving to Great Britain the slightest ground 
on which to cry ‘international agreement,” or international 
courtesy.” I particularize Great Britain in this instance, because 
that country has for years been trying to force herself into a part- 
nership in the rewards of this , yet, has she ever made a 
move to indicate that she was willing to bear the brunt of the ex- 
pense of its construction? Has Great Britain ever offered to con- 
tribute one cent toward its construction? I think not. Why, 
then, should we consider her interest in this project? 

Mr. Chairman, we must be equal gainers by this canal in times 
of war asin times of ce. Our naval experts tell us that we 
need have no fear of invasion in case we have the canal. All 
members of the House are indeed familiar with the trip of that 
gallant battle ship the Oregon. Wearelikewise in ready memory 


e 7 f that overspread the country when it was 
known t Admi Cervera's fleet was headed from Spain 
toward our coast. Dewey was at Manila; Schley and Sampson 


were off the southern g about. The Oregon was on 
her long trip around the Horn. Noone knew where Cervera was, 
We did not know where he was headed. The good people of Bos- 
ton town sought the storm cellars o’ nights fearing that dynamite 
bombs was to be their greeting in the morning. 

Reports came from our Pacific coasts declaring that the Spanish 
fleet had been seen off the entrance to the Golden Gate. Another 
report would startle another section of the country, and well it 

ht. The Pacific coast was bare. Our fleets were in Southern 
waters. Neither ar pegs nor Schley nor Watson could have 
reached there in less than a month’s time, The people had cause 
to be startled. Would they have shown this anxiety had the 
canal been constructed? Mr. Chairman, we could have put a fleet 
on the Pacific coast in a few days and could have brought it back 
in an equal length of time. With a fortified canal we would be 
able to defend our coast against the combined forces of the other 
continent. 

But we are told, Mr. Chairman, that we must not fortify the 
canal. We are confronted with the statement that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty is stillin force. This treaty is condemned by the 
people from the Lake of the Woods to the ics, from Maine to 

ornia, and from the Klondike to the colony of Porto Rico. 
‘There has been a shrewd though somewhat transparent effort on 
the part of the friends of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which has 
been 2 to 8 this defunct and entombed arrange- 
ment of Clayton and Bulwer, to have it appear that the opponents 
of the treaty are also the opponents of the canal, 

We must repudiate the new treaty just as the country has re- 

diated the old; and I trust that the members in the upper 
anch of Congress will spurn that agreement entered into by our 
Secretary of State and Great Britain’s diplomatic representative, 
We are not to build an international canal, and we want no inter- 
national alliances. I admit that men will claim and have claimed 
and are claiming that we should construct an international canal; 
but 1 want to ask them, as they have undoubtedly asked them- 
selves, by what authority and under what clause of the Constitu- 
tion do they intend to draw from the United States the 
money to construct an international canal? Would they have 
this Government bear the full burden of for the construc- 
tion of a waterway for the benefit, equal with ours, of all foreign 
poron Would they have us build a canal neutral in war and 
peace by a specific n Which we could not break, even 
were we so inelined, without arraying all Europe against us? No. 
Mr. Chairman, that treaty should be defeated, absolutely and 
without reservation. 

Mr. Chairman, let us refer to the eighth section of Article I of 
the Constitution, which says: 

The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect taxes to pro f 
the common defense and general welfare of the United States. N 

It is contended on the floor of this House and elsewhere and 
contended with absolute common sense and good judgment, I be- 


lieve—that in the event of war, the canal, bound hand and foot by bot 


the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, would be our undoing. To build it 
under this agreement would not be providing for our defense, but 


would be our weakness. It would not be expending the people's 
money for our ee welfare, but rather in the interest of for- 
wers. 


eign po gland, Germany, Russia, France, all would be 
entitled to the same privileges of the canal as we would en joy and 
it would give to them a vast advantage. Great Britain could use 
it to strike in the East and to attack our Pacific coast, 

She would save the distance around the Horn, just as we would. 
That country has now a powerful military station on the island 
of Santa Lucia, off the entrance to the canal. Sho has other 
strategic points from which to operate against us, plain 
duty, Mr. Chairman, in view of these facts, is to cut off all idea 
of an international canal. Why this secret parleying and snob- 
bery with Great Britain anyway? Can not we be fair to that 
country without putting on the bells and bowing before the 
throne? Will American citizenship allew any foreign power to 
tell us that we may build this canal, providing we grant it or 
them the privileges of the same in time of war? I charge the 
Administration with nothing but blunders in this regard. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has suffered enough through 
treaty enactions. Darkest among these is the infamous Clayton- 
Bulwer agreement, which produced nothing but discord and in- 
harmonious relations, and was a source of annoyance until Great 


Britain by her perfidy abrogated its bindin Each nation put 
a different construction on that agreement. pa land would have 
it bind this country and herself go unleashed. ternational law 


is at its best but a flimsy guidance, and I appeal to the members 
of the House to weigh well these facts in acting u this meas- 
ure. We can not reiterate too strongly nor too o our deter- 
mination to construct this a canal for the people of the United 
States, for their benefit, for their protection, and for their advance- 
ment, both commercially and from the standpoint of war. 

I ask the attention of the House while I quote here a few ex- 
cerpts from letters of James G. Blaine and other able statesmen 
of his time. First I will read the preamble and first article of 
the treaty, which run as follows: 

Her Britannic Majesty and the United States of America, being desirous 
of consolidating the relations of amity which so happily su between 
them, b leans J forth and fixing in a convention their views and intentions 
with reference to any means of communication ship canal, which may be 
constructed between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by the way of the river 
St. Juan de Nicaragua, and either or both of the lakes of Nicaragua or Ma- 
page, tose port or place on the Pacific Ocean. * * * 

RT. I, The Governments of Great Britain and the United States hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other will over obtain or maintain for 
itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal; that neither 
will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or in 
the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise 
sny dominion over trian pe Costa the Mosquito coast, or any part 
of Central America; nor will either make uss of any protection which ei 
affords, or may afford. or any alliance which either has, or may havo, to or 

of erecting or mai taining any such 


fortifications, 3 lonizing Ni Co 
ortiflea or of occupying, fortifying, or co! icaragua, 
Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of C 
exercising dominion over the pena: Nor will Great Britain or the U: 
States e advantage of any — A or use any alliance, connection, or 
swlisee tpertices: the bei taal seer peiactar tee guitene ef yya E 
w erritor: may pass. for o u or 
directly for the subjects —— ‘the 5 


holding, y or indirectly, of the one, — 5 
rights or advantages in to commerce or navigation h the sai 
canal w, shall not be offered, on the same terms, to the subjects or citi- 


zens of the other. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is my intention to show how ill advised 
and how much regretted was the signing of that treaty. The 
words of General Cass, then Secretary of State, stand out em- 
blazoned before us as a guide that the country ag por fall into 
the same trap. General Cass says, in a letter to Her Majesty's 
representative: 

The Clayton-Bulwer joe | concluded in the hope that it would put an end 
to the differences which arisen between the United States and Great 
Britain 5 Central American affairs, had been rendered inoperative 
in some Sane 


„ instructions ot E ti £ the United 8 

er the 0 ot any Executive of the tates, nor 

ratified by the branch of the . intrusted on 

cation. 

i Ina letter James G. Blaine quotes President Buchanan as fol- 
OWS: 

If the Senate had imagined that it could obtain the interpretation placed 
upon it by Great Britain, it would not have passed. If he been in the 
Senate at the time, that treaty never would have been sanctioned. 

With reference to arbitration (which Lord Napier had only thrown in as 
as ion of own), he could not give any opinion at present. The 

t also in ed against the excess of treaties, aftir that they 
were more frequently the cause of quarrel than of harmony, and that if it 
were not for the interoceanic commu: tions he did not see there was any 
necessity for a treaty respecting Central America at all. 


In communication with Lord Napier, General Cass, on October 
20, 1857, inserted this clause in a letter: 
Lhave thus endeavored to meet the frank suggestions of your 5 


to the Governments and the interoceanic¢ transits of Cen- 
t peed —— lordship has referred to the Clayton-Balwer 
harm 


a onious course of action and counsel 
forests, you will pardon mo for reminding your lordship that the differences 
hich this treaty was intended to adjust between the United States and 
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Great Britain still remain unsettled, while the treaty itself has become the 
subject of new and em g complications. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the 
division of Congress which has the power and duty of ratifica- 
ticn, will vote to bring into existence, in connection with the 
construction of the canal, another treaty which will not alone 
confirm the gold-brick” provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer ar- 
rangement but will bring to us a multiplicity of evils in addition. 

Because this is so, Mr. Chairman, is no argument that we should 
not construct the canal. It simply demonstrates that we must 
avoid the ropie of entangling alliances and reassert our inde- 

ndence and our ability to push this work on our own responsi- 

ility, come what will, 

Look at the chart I here present and view another reason why 
we should build the canal for the United States alone. Compare 
the distance between New York and Liverpool by the present 
route and the distance when the canal is completed: 


8,700 6,000 

5,600 9, 200 

9,100 4,900 

6, 200 8,000 

12,100 5,400 

9,100 8,500 

Live 12, 700 600 
New York to Melbourne 10,000 8,500 
Live: l to Val * 7,400 2,200 
New Fork to Valparaiso. 88 5, 100 


Liv l to Greytown... 
New York to 8 


—— — — — 


We can be dignified, yet reasonable and even magnanimous, after 
the canal is constructed, and permit foreign countries to enter and 


use it under toll for commercial purposes. We can do this, Mr. 
Chairman, but we can not, should not, and, if the sentiment of the 
nation is truly represented, will not allow a foreign power to say 
that we may construct it providing we ‘‘do not assume to our- 
selyes any rights or advantages in regard to commerce or naviga- 
tion through the said canal which shall not be offered on the same 
terms to the subjects of Great Britain.” The question is not what 
Great Britain will permit us to do in this regard, but what we 
shall t her to do. We are the dictators. 
Just a word more, Mr. Chairman, and then Iam done. That the 
ple of my district at least may know of Administration blun- 
ers, I quote a portion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 
The high contracting parties, desiring to rve and maintain the gen- 
eral principle” of neutralization establish in Article VIII of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Convention, adopt as the basis of such neutralization, the followin, 


rules, substantially as embodied in the convention between Great Britain an 
certain other ponore at Constantinople, October 29, 1888, for the free 
he Suez timo Canal, that is to say: 


navigation of 
.... enti onan, ta aa ot war as in time of peace, to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any nation or its citizens or 
of œ, or otherwise. 
3 ed, nor shall any right of war be exer- 
cised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 
8. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any stores in 
y necessary; and the transit of such 
be effected with the least possibly delay, in 
tions in force, and with only such intermission as 


the canal except so far as may be strictl: 
vessels t the canal s 
rdance with the 


may result from the necessities of the service. 
shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of war of 
the 8 
4. No belligerents shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war or 


warlike materials in the canal except in case of accidental hindrance of the 


5 and in such case the transit shall be resumed with all possible dis- 


ch. 
18 5 The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the canal 
within three marine miles of either end. Vesselsof war of a belligerent shall 
not remain in such waters longer than twenty-four hours at any one time 
except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as soon as possible; 
but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart within twenty-four 
hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

6. The pent, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to the 
construction, maintenance, and Y epee of the canal shall be deemed to be 
part thereof, for the purposes of this convention, and in time of war as in 
time of shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or injury by bel- 
ligerents and from acts calculated to impair their usefulness as part of the 


on No fortifications shall be erected commanding the canal or the waters 
adjacent. The United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
lessness and disorder. 

Mr. Chairman, there is magnanimity personified. A revival of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and for what? I charge no secret alli- 
ance, but there is circumstantial evidence of a toadyism to Great 
Britain on the part of the present Administration totally out of 
accord with our independent democratic institutions. Every na- 
tion has a mission. Our mission, Mr. Chairman, has ever been to 
defend and protect the oppressed. Our mission is and ever has 
been the mission of independence, and I believe we can never ally 
ourselves with a nation or a people whose chief aim is oppression. 
For this evidence of alliance with that unmotherly mother coun- 


try, look to the South African republics now struggling for their 
very existence. The wp of this country are not unmindful of 
the failure of their o representatives to declare for them that 
sympathy which it is our boasted mission to feel, and when nec- 
essary to demonstrate to the world. 

_ The full truth of the matter is that the country is to-day asking 
itself for some clean-cut 5 of the Administration's ap- 
parent alliance with Great Britian in this war of devastation and 
spoliation u the South African republics. 

It is well to bear in mind that this country’s is an impulsive, 
brave, and daring people. They burn incense to valor, humanity, 
and justice, but they condemn in unequivocal langauge unfair- 
ness, bad faith, and cruelty. They see in the Hay-Pauncefote 
teats a chasm filled with shameful possibilities. They are watch- 
ing the conduct of their official representatives in what they begin 
to suspect of being a dangerous and abominable tendency. 

Let us have the canal, Mr. Chairman, by all means, but burn 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and consign its ashes to a foreign port, 


The Nicaragua Canal. 


SPEECH 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under co! ration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a canal connecting the waters of the A tic and Pacific oceans— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On former occasions I have taken advan 
of the opportunities offered to me to express my views to the 
House as to why I was in favor of the Government of the United 


‘States constructing a canal from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific 


Ocean. I believe that my constituents thoroughly understand 
my position in this matter, but it is a question of so much impor- 
tance to them and to the people of the United States that I feel 
that I would be derelict in my duty to the people that I represent 
should I allow the present opportunity to pass without again giv- 
ing some of the reasons why I think that this bill should become 
a law. 

Ever since I have been a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, for a period of nearly six years, bills for the construction of 
an isthmian canal have occupied a most extraordinary position. 
I have never known a day or an hour during that time when a 
personal poll of the House would not have found a majority of the 
members in favor of building the Nicaraguan Canal, but during 
all that time we were unable to secure a vote on such a bill, and 
to-day is the first opportunity I have had since I have been in 
Congress to directly cast a vote in favor of the proposition. 

though I believe that the bill will pass by a successful ma- 
jority to-day, yet there is opposition to it—very serious, forcible, 
and dangerous opposition—as there has e been in the past, 
but it is not an opposition that will come out in the forefront of 
the battle and vote an open and manly vote. It is the same to- day 
as it has always been, concealed and hidden. It does not come out 
openly and say that the canal should not be built, or that it will 
not be to the interest of the people of the United States, but the 
fight by indirection, and contend, first, that we have not suffi- 
ciently investigated the question or surveyed the route; next, that 
the present is not an opportune time for the economical building 
of the canal, and third , that if we build the canal under this bill, 
it will be in violation of some of our treaty rights. 

These are the arguments that have always been made against 
every bill that has ever been introduced, no matter how they 
haye been changed and shaped and smoothed and pared to meet 
their views and satisfy the objections of those gentlemen who 
ay Seog they want a canal, but always vote against it, 

ow, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that there is any measure 
before Congress in which the whole people of the United States 
are more vitally interested, which would be of more benefit to the 
commerce of the country, which would bring more prosperity to 
the masses of the people, than the present measure, Both of the 
two great political parties have declared in favor of it in their 
national platforms. The press of the country, voicing the senti- 
ments of their constituency, have emphatically indorsed the 


building of the canal, and I believe that the time has come when 
action should be taken and that this Congress should not adjourn 
until the measure has passed. 

Let us consider for a few minutes, in detail, the objections that 
are made at present, 


First, they contend that we should have 
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more light thrown on the question by surveys. For Diy years 
this Government has been considering the advisability of building 
this canal. We have had repeated surveys made by the Govern- 
ment and by private ties. We know accurately all the engi- 
neering difficulties to be encountered both as to the Nicaraguan 
route and the Panama route. But yet the gentlemen of the oppo- 
sition insist that we should have more light and more information. 

I do not pretend to have the information on this question that 
the Government engineers have, but I desire to state briefly a few 
facts showing the information that has been furnished us on this 
question, 

The canal is to begin on the Atlantic side at the harbor of San 
Juan del Norte, near the mouth of the San Juan River, in the 
Caribbean Sea. The first 9 miles will require dredging through 
soft, alluvial sand to reach lock No. 1, where a low range of hills 
has to be pierced, and at this point the vessels must be raised 80 
feet by locks and dams to enter the basin of Deseado, which is 
nothing but a series of submerged basins. Two more locks will 
be built that will raise the vessels to the level of Lake Nicaragua, 
a distance of a hundred and ten feet above the level of the sea. 
There are no new engineering problems to be encountered in the 
construction of these locks. They will besimilar to the ones now 
in use on the Great Lakes and a great many of our rivers. 

Beyond these locks a rocky spur of the Andes must be gone 
through for a distance of 3 miles to reach the San Francisco basin, 
which will be wide enough to admit the passage of vessels freely. 
Beyond this divide to Lake Nicaragua, a distance of 45 miles, 
there are 800,000,000 yards of dredging required, which, with 
modern dredging machinery, is in no wise a difficult engineering 
problem, The next work of importance will be the building of 
the Ochoa dam, which will hold the waters of San Juan River. 
This will require a wall 1,800 feet long and 70 feet high, which will 
raise the water of the river to a level with that of the lake, and 
v do away with a number of rapids now encountered in the 

ver. : 

When Lake S icapagna is reached, after traveling in slack water 
down the San Juan River for 65 miles, there will be compara- 
tively little work to be done. This lake is a magnificent basin of 
fresh water, and is nearly one-third of the total length of the canal. 

When the opposite shore is reached we will be but 17 miles from 
the Pacific Ocean. On this, the west side, a little river called the 
Lajas will be dammed up, and an artificial reservoir made in a 
natural depression of the mountains. Three more locks will be 
built between this point and Brito, the entrance of the canal from 
the Pacific terminus. No greater engineering difficulties will be 
encountered in the construction of these locks than in the construc- 
tion of the locks at Deseado basin. At Brito large breakwaters of 
etA will have to be constructed in order to afford an artificial 
harbor, 

This is a brief statement of what is gathered from the engineer's 
reports that have been made. The cost of building this canal has 
been estimated at from sixty-five to two hundred million dollars, 
but the experts sent by this Government, who have lately sur- 
veyed the route, place the cost at $125,000,000. 

owhere in the range of mountains reaching from the North 
Pole to Patagonia can we find another narrow depression where 
it will require a vessel to be raised only 110 feet to cross between 
the two oceans. It should also be remembered that the San Juan 
River reaches from Lake Nicaragua to the Atlantic, and is navi- 
‘gable for a ship of 500 tons burden to and across Lake Nicaragua 
bo within 12 miles of the Pacific Ocean. The only necessity of 
‘additional work on this portion of the canal is to make it large 
enough to accommodate modern vessels of heavy tonnage. The 
reports show that there is suitable timber and stone along the 
route of the canal for its construction. 

It is true that the economists who desire to ne all action 
on this bill say that it would be better to build the canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama, but we have the survey of that route be- 
fore us, and we know that the French Government and the French 
people have expended $4,000,000 on that route: and the lowest 
estimate is that it will cost $100,000,000 to complete the canal at 
that point by locks and dams. De Lesseps himself says that if 
the system of locks and dams is used, the Nicaragua Canal would 
offer the best route. 

Besides, the Panama Canal would be in the calm belt and could 
not be used by sailing vessels, whereas the vessels going through 
the Nicaragua Canal would not encounter this difficulty. 

As to the saving to the ple of the United States in freight 

the great railroad lines now running across the conti- 
nent charge $24.80 per ton, whereas the freight by water through 
the canal, according to the best authorities, would beless than one- 
fourth of this cost per ton. The toll that the Suez Canal char 
is $2 per ton, and there is no reason why the toll through the 
Nicaragua Canal should be more than this, 

To express briefly the advantages to American commerce, it is 
only 1 to say that by the Nicaragua Canal, Melbourne, in 
Australia, will be 1,350 miles nearer to New York than Liver- 


Ae. 


, while J; apaa by the same route will be 2,400 miles closer to 
a 


delphi it wili be to London. 

What this will mean to our Government in time of war re- 
quires no ar ent when we remember the famous voyage of the 
battle ship Oregon from San Francisco to Florida by way of the 
Straits of Magellan during the Spanish war. 

It is contended by others that should we construct the Nica- 
ragua Canal under the present bill it would be in violation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. and that no action should be taken 
until the Senate of the United States disposes of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty now pending in that body. I do not propose 
to discuss here the treaty rights in which we may be involved in 
constructing an isthmian canal, but I contend that it is a propo- 
sition on which the House of Representatives has no power to act. 

Under the Constitution of the United States the power to make 
treaties with foreign countries is vested in the President and 
Senate of the United States. No matter what we write in this 
bill, except the mere appropriation of the money to construct the 
canal, all other limitations can be overthrown by a treaty made 
by the President and Senate of the United States. If the Presi- 
dent is authorized to begin the construction of this canal, it will 
be necessary for him to negotiate treaties with the Governments 
of Nicaragua and Costa Rica authorizing itsconstruction. These 
treaties will be submitted to the Senate of the United States for 
ratification, and as the treaties will be entered into after the 
passage of this bill, any terms or stipulations contained therein, 
though they are in conflict with the provisions of this bill, will 
become the law of the land. 

So that I do not agree with the gentlemen who are opposed to 
the bill on account of its provisions providing for the terms by 
which the canal shall be constructed, because, as stated above, 
when the bill passes, the power and control of the question has 
gone beyond the House of Representatives and is vested in the 
President and Senate of the United States and we will be com- 
pelled to accept their conclusions in this matter no matter what 
our opinions in the praua may be. 

Therefore, if we intend to construct the canal, if we believe 
that it will build up our commerce and develop our country and 
bring prosperity to our people, there is but one provision in the 
bill in which we are concerned, and that is the appropriation of 
the money for its construction, and there is no reason why we 
should delay making this re ag nena on account of other sti 
ulations contained in this bill. If we are not willing to trust the 
President and the Senate to look after the American interests in 
making these treaties, we should not pass this bill; but if we wish 
to pass a bill, we of necessity must leave the foreign questions 
involyed in the construction of the canal to the President and 
Senate of the United States. 

I believe that the time for action has come, and that those who 
are earnestly and truly in favor of the construction of the canal 
will vote for the passage of this bill. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARTIN H. GLYNN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 7, 1900. 


The House haying under consideration the bill (S. 1477) amending sections 
2and 3 of an act entitled “An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and providin 
for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent parents, approv 
June 27 1s90— 

Mr. GLYNN said: ; 

Mr. CHARMAN: This bill has my hearty support for the reason 
that I believeit is astep in the right direction, a step which should 
have been taken by this country long ago. Unmeasurable is the 
debt which the United States owes the men who fought for its 

reservation, and less measured should be the rewards it has been 

wing upon its defenders and its saviors. For my part, I 
believe in a most liberal interpretation of the pension laws. 
lieve that this Government can foster patriotism in no better way 
than by erous treatment of the men who have been hurried to 
physical infirmities through their nights on the camp field; their 
days on the march; their hours on the battle ground; their gamut 
through dangers indescribable, sickness debilitating, wounds 
whose sores have healed, but whose effects remain written upon 
. „ in traces that will be effaced only by the hand 
or death. 

In responding to the bugle blast of duty that summoned them 
to rally round the Stars and Stripes, the “ boys in blue ” showed 
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their allegiance to the United States and con 
their love of country, for in love alone is planted 
allegiance. For our country’s sake they cast aside evi 
of self, every idea of personal gain, every tie that boun 
loving hearts, and rushed away to war—all to danger, many to 
death, many to come back home honored 1 racked and 


uently proved 

e root of true 
thought 
them to 


tossed along in Time's 


th many years ahead of their day in life 
by the infirmities whic 


follow a soldier’s life, just as weakness 
follows in the wake of overtaxed nature. For those now wrapped 
in the mantle of death we have erected shafts of marble and 
tablets of brass, written songs of glory and recited poems of 

raise, For those who yet live and suffer because of their sol- 

ierly duties we will to-day erect in law a monument, sing a 
song of glory, and recite a 8 of praise by passing this bill 
which allows a more liberal interpretation of the pemon laws, 
wipes out some of the absurd provisions of the old pension en- 
actments, and gives the soldier some of the generous treatment 
which so rightly should be his, 

I do not want to be considered, however, as holding this bill to 
be the acme at which we should aim in pension legislation, Far 
from it. Iam in favor of a still more liberal law than this, and 
hope to see a more beneficent one placed upon the statute books 
in the near future. Inasmuch as this law is more liberal 
toward our soldiers than the old one, and inasmuch as it has the 
indorsement of the Grand Army of the Republic throughout the 
country, I am piesn to vote for it, butin voting for it I indulge 
the hope that before many years have run their cycle Congress 
will see its way clear to give a reasonable pension to every man of 
60 years of age who suffers from infirmities received in war, pro- 
yided that every such man served at least three months in the 
Army and received an honorable discharge. To my mind that 
would make bearable, in a measure, the declining years of men 
who gave their best days to the service of their country and risked 
their lives for its ee To my mind that would dry the 
tear of sorrow and alleviate the pain of age under many a humble 
roof sheltering a man who served his country as well as did Grant, 
Sheridan, or Sherman, though because he was a private he must 
goto his grave with no world echoings of honor or funereal salutes 
of farewell from brazen-mouthed cannon or echo-ringing rifle, 
[Appiano $ ‘ 

In this bill we honor the private; we pay a tribute to the man 
behind the guns, the man who wins our victories, and create a 
competence for his widow and his family that must makethem feel 
that, though republics may be ungrateful, as philosophers have 
held, still the United States, the ublic of republics, the only 
Government upholding a brotherhood of man and a fatherhood of 
justice, has a heart t pulses to the music of humanity and 

olds out a hand of justice to her soldier sons. And such soldier 
sonsasarehers! The greatest in the annals of the world. Neither 
those of Alexander, nor of Hannibal, nor of Cæsar, nor of Napo- 
leon, were the equals of the boys who lined up as adversaries in 
that bloody conflict of the sixties. In his history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war Rollin makes narration that the Athenians ge per- 
petuity to the custom of strewing flowers over their soldier dead, 
of burning incense over their graves, and of establishing a sort of 
memorial dayin honor of the men who fell in battle. 1 

The Athenians were a great people. We have imitated them in 
founding a memorial day. To-day we will outstrip them by pa 
ing a law which shows that we believe in honoring our soldiers 
while they live, and if my vote could do it we would honor them 
still more by passing a bill that would give them reward with a 
more lavish hand. I agree with old Cato, the famous philosopher, 
who once said that he hated ‘‘a soldier who moves his ds when 
he marches, his feet when he fights, and who snores louder in bed 
than he shouts in battle.” [Laughter.] Ihate that kind of a sol- 
dier, but I love our soldiers, because on the march and in the 
battle were ever embodied in them the very opposite character- 
istics which Cato despised, characteristics which command ad- 
miration wherever mind rules over matter, characteristics which 
have caused the world to look upon the American soldier as the 
synonym of victory and the rsonification of all that is desirable 
in military life. ig fogs eee : s 

There is no doubt in my mind that this bill will attain a large 
degree of popularity with all fair-minded people for its amend- 
ment of the rightfully abused sections of the law of June 27, 1890. 
Under that law many deserving men haye been denied a see 
because they could not prove that their disability resulted tly 
from service origin. Think of the absurdity of such a law! 
Imagine for a moment how impossible it is to proye more appar- 


ent and more traceable events after a lapse of nearly y years. 
Surely the rulings under the old law were sa the Government 
the neck of Jus- 


a few blood-earned dollars by many 5 S of 
tice! Thanks to the Committee on Invalid Pensions and the zeal 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, this travesty of right will 
goon come to an end. The passage of this bill will ring down the 
curtain on this despicable farce. 


The unanimity of the members of this House from North and 


South proves conclusively that the justice of the provisions of 
this are almost universall 9 within this Hall. It 
is eminently right, too, that this bill should change the existing 
law so that the disabilities of the soldier can be aggregated. It 
is eminently right, too, that this bill should change the existin 
law so that the limit of income of a poor widow should be paleo 
from $96 to $250 a year, If ever there was a law upon the statute 
books bringing crimson disgrace to this country, it was the pro- 
vision which V proren wa the widow of a poor soldier from securin 
a pension if she had an income of more than $95 a year, Think 
of it! Ninety-five dollars a year! Why,it would hardly buya 
human being enough food to eat, not to say anything about the 
other necessities of a civilized community. Ninety-five dollars a 
year to prevent a soldier's widow from getting a pension! Less 
than 27 cents a day! One of the proudest acts of my life will be 
to vote for this bill which wipes that disgraceful provision off 
the statute books and in its stead writes that the limit of prevent- 
ive income shall be $250, and even this strikes me as rather small, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have covered about all the provisions of 
this bill upon which I care to speak. Ihad no intention of at- 
tempting an oration, but simply purposed to state in plain, hard 
terms some of the reasons why I believed that this country should 
comein the hour of trouble to the assistance of themen who came 
to the country’s rescue in her hour of peril. And in closing allow 
me to say that 1 for one believe that this Government should see 
to it also that there is exercised a noble generosity in the bestawal 
of pensions upon worthy soldiers in the Spanish war. The spirit 
of a republic is opposed toa large standing army, and this Republic 
will never have need of a large standing army aslong as it continues 
to treatits citizen soldiery according to the ethics of justice and of 
right, [Applause.] 


Porto Rico. 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 11, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “An act 
temporarily to provide revenues for the relief of the island of Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes," and the Senate amendments thereto— 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: It is not my purpose to enter into the constitu- 
tional question which formed so large a t of the discussion 
when the Porto Rico tariff was before the House on a former occa- 
sion. It is my oe only to call attention to the governmental 
features of this bill outside of the revenue features and tocall your 
attention to the fact that, although we made provision early in the 
day for the serious and deliberate consideration of all matters relat- 
ing to the government of these insular acquisitions by the appoint- 
ment of an Insular Committee, 5 of the ablest and best 
men of the House, and that while that committee has been having 
hearings upon this subject with the intention ultimately of fram- 
ing a bill and presenting it to the House, this measure providing 
civil government for the island of Porto Rico comes from the Sen- 
ate, tacked on the House tariff bill, and is presented to us as an 
entirety without opportunity for amendment. 

It is a measure considered in the Senate in the heat of debate 
over the revenue features of the bill, and without the calm de- 
liberation that is essential to the consideration of these govern- 
mental features. It comes to this House, is referred to the Ways 
and Means Committee, is reported back to the House without 
deliberate consideration there, and this House is now called upon to 
vote upon the entire bill without the report of the Insular Com- 
mittee and without opportunity to present amendments toit. This 
is in startling contrast with the deliberation of our action on the 
Hawaiian government bill, There commissioners were appointed 
by the President, went to Hawaii, came in contact with their peo- 
ple, familiarized themselves with their institutions, touched the 
soil from which these institutions sprang, and reported a bill 
which went to the Committee on Territories of this House and 
was submitted there to careful and deliberate scrutiny, and, hay- 
ing been perfected there, was presented to this House, was con- 
sidered during three days of debate, during which amendments of 
great value to the liberties of that people and to the proper 
government of these islands were submitted and adopted. 

You will all recollect when a motion was made by Representa- 
tive HILL, from Connecticut, to the effect that the section provid- 
ing for a Delegate from Hawaii should be stricken out and a mere 
commissioner should be substituted, similar to the commissioner 
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provided for in this bill, without right to sit in the deliberations 
of this body, but simply to act as the representative of the insular 
government in the pp eral here—you will all remember the 
earnest, us, and eloquent speech made by the tleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Hirt] in response to that motion, and you will 
all recall that the entire House, Republicans as well as Democrats, 
responded favorably to his appeal that we did not need a lobbyist 
from the Hawaiian Islands, a mere commissioner who would 
dance attendance upon our ents, who would meet Repre- 
sentatives in the corridors, hat in hand, grateful for a moment's 
recognition, but a Delegate representing an intelligent people, 
deputized by them to represen them on this floor, without the 
power to vote, it is true, but with the right to participate in de- 
ate and to represent the interests of his constituents in Congress, 
this House having the opportunity to 2 his views to the 
scrutiny of inquiry and to test the sources of his information. 

Linsist upon it that to-day if this House were untrammeled by 
the rule which has been adopted, a motion to substitute a Dele- 
gate from Porto Rico to the Congress of the United States for a 
commissioner to our Departments would carry this body by an 
overwhelming vote. And recollect that such a provision was 
adopted in the Hawaiian bill, though but one-fifth of the people 
there are white, whilst in Porto Rico seven-tenths of the people 
are white. Then you will also recollect the beneficial provisions 
which were put in the Hawaiian bill regarding the land monopoly 
and the conditions of labor, 

I contend it is impossible to legislate regarding any of these 
new ion unless you take into consideration their econom- 
ical conditions. For the first time in our history we are called 
upon to legislate regarding tropical countries, those regions kissed 
by the sun, where animal life of intense vigor and fierceness ex- 
ists, and where vegetable life displays itself in all the enlarged 
forms of production, and where man alone is inferior. I contend 
that the initial step in legislation regarding these islands should 
be the development of the individual man; that man who is to 
become a citizen; that man who is to exercise self-government; 
that man who is to have the intelligence to protect and the cour- 
age to defend his rights. 

Now, what has been the conditions in these tropical regions? 
Why, sir, labor there has always been d ed, sometimes as the 
result of economic conditions, sometimes as the result of the op- 
pression of power, sometimes as the result of the oppression of 
wealth represented by the land-owning classes. This is true of 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. The masses of the peo- 

le are nt, degraded, abjec blican institutions are 
— o in a country where such conditions exist, for the very 
strength of a republic is not in the wealth, cultivation, or refine- 
ment of the few, but in the intelligence and sturdy independence 


If, then, we are to prepare the people of these islands for the 
blessings of self-government, the most important thing is the 
development of the laboring classes. 

Now, what are the discouraging conditions in all these islands? 
They are that the laborers are semiservile, having no interest in 
the soil, but merely attached to it as or serfs. This is true 
of Hawaii, where the sugar planta’ are owned by wealthy 

tions and individuals, and the lands are worked te Asiatic 
labor. It is true of Luzon, where the land has drifted largely 
into the hands of the religious organizations. It is true of Porto 
Rico, where nearly 1,000, occupy an island 100 miles 
long and 40 miles wide one of the most ensely Bs ea agri-" 
cultural regions in the civilized world and where great masses 
of the people have no interest in the soil, 

Porto Rico produces sugar, tobacco, and coffee. We are about 
to take her into the commercial union of the United States and 
to give her the benefit of our enlarged markets. The agricul- 
tural production of Porto Rico will be largely stimulated and 
the 1 — realized for her products largely increased. What will 
be the tendency of all this? Why, simply that capital will seek 
to i the land, and that gradually these lands will drift into 
large holdings and will be controlled by syndicates and a- 
tions. Shall we, then, simply content ourselves with p; bing 
a form of government suited to a free people without taking 
into consideration the fact that the entrance of Porto Rico into 
our commercial union will vastly increase the value of the lands 
at the expense of the labor employed on the lands, or shall we 
take into consideration the economic conditions of these islands, 
the degraded condition of labor, and seek to establish a system 
which the benefit of the increased production will go to the labor- 
ers themselves and not entirely to the landowners? 

It seems to me apparent that the time for action upon these 
questions is now, for otherwise, when this governmental bill shall 

out of our hands, the whole subject-matter of conditions in 
orto Rico will drift from our consideration and our whole time 
will be taken up with domestic affairs. Preventive legislation 
is much more beneficial than remedial legislation. If we allow 
things to drift, the most . land monopoly will be or- 
ganized in Porto Rico, based upon semislave labor, and it will be 
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extremely difficult later on to remedy conditions; but if we take 
hold of the matter now we can make provision in this very bill 
that will prevent land monopoly, and will secure to the laborers 
the advantage secured by the incorporation of Porto Rico in our 
commercial union. 

In the Hawaiian bill we take these matters up, We limited 
the holdings of agricultural corporations, we provided for reports 
to the artment of Labor as to the area and extent of agricul- 
tural holdings, the condition of the laborers employed on the 
holdings, their nationality, and their wages. We also provided 
for a commissioner of labor, who should make reports both to the 
Hawaiian erro and the American Congress regarding tho 
condition of labor as to sanitation, intelligence, wages, and other 
conditions; and thus we laid the foundation for intelligent action 
both apon the part of the Territorial legislature and of Congress. 
This is entirely wanting in these matters, It provides simply 
for government without regarding the conditions of the ple 
governed and without regard to the economic conditions which, 
if neglected, will make good government absolutely impossible, 
however perfect may be the form of the government framed. 

The question of land monopoly is one that is not familiar to the 
people of this country. We have here 70,000,000 of people in a 
conntry capable of supporting four or five hundred millions, but 
this question is one which has become a most vital question in 
all densely populated countries, and we must recollect that Porto 
Rico is one of the most densely populated countries in the world. 
The best security for stable and intelligent government there will 
be small holdings or — roprietorship, and a bill providing 
for the government of Porto Rico which does not take hold vigor- 
ously of the land and labor questions utterly fails in all the pur- 
poses of scientific government. 


Seneca Nation of New York Indians. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. RYAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 7, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R. 4718) to regulate the collection and disbursement of moneys 
arising from the leases made by the Seneca Nation of New York Indians, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. RYAN of New York said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill is for the purpose of correcting abuses 
which have become chronic with the Seneca Nation of New York 
Indians and are a disgrace now not alone to the fair name of the 
Empire State, but also to the United States Government, whose 
wards these red men are, I submitted the measure to the House 
at the request of a large number of representative members of 
the tribe. It has the approvat and commendation of the board of 
Indian e ons, and Mr. W. A. S of In- 


and again Congress has taken this matter up and has given the 
officers of the tribe every opportunity to convince the members in 
control of Indian affairs in the House and Senate that no irregu- 
larities were going on, but they have absolutely and totally failed 
on each and every occasion, In fact, the whole burden of evi- 
dence has proved conclusively that the funds of the Seneca Nation 
are being misappropriated, 
THE SIX NATIONS AND THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

Prior to the ger 1784 the Six Nations of Indians were rampant 
in New York State, the Senecas being particularly numerous in 
that section of the State which borders on Lake Erie and its at- 
3 In that year, however, the Government en- 
tered into a treaty of peace with the Senecas, to bring to a close 


by —— ravaging exploits of the red men. By the provisions of that 


ty, as I understand it, the United States assumed ction 
over the Senecas, and took them in as wards of the Government, 
Reservations were then established throughout the entire western 
8 of New York. Senate 1 ons have held that the 
vernment—the Federal Government held title to this land in 
trust for the Indians. It ap that Massachusetts claimed the 
land under a charter to the Plymouth Company from Charles II 
of England. New York claimed the same lands under a grant 
from the Duke of York. A commission was appointed by each 
State to settle these disputed claims, That commission met at 
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Hartford, Conn., and a settlement was effected on December 16, 
1786, Massachusetts ceding to New York all claims of govern- 
ment, jurisdiction, and sovereignty, and New York gave to the 
Bay State the right of preemption from the natives. It was prac- 
tically. in a few words, granting sovereignty to New York and 
the right of Massachusetts to buy the land in case the Indians de- 
sired to sell. 

This quasi settlement of the ownership of the lands was effected 
two years after the peace-treaty conference. At the time the 
peace treaty was signed by the Government and the famous In- 
dian chief Cornplanter, who acted with other chiefs for the Seneca” 
Nation, the United States set aside about 6,000,000 acres of this 
land for Indian reservations, 

THE LAND TITLES. 

Some few years later Robert Morris received from the State or 
Massachusetts its preemption rights to this land and what title it 
may have had to give. I fail to see, however, that Mr. Morris 
received any title from the State of Massachusetts except the right 
to buy this propery in case the red men wanted to sell. Never- 
theless, in 1797 Mr, Morris secured from the Indians all but thir- 
teen of the reservations, being all saye about 1,000,000 of the 
6,000,000 acres set aside by the Government. From this transfer, 
I believe, the Seneca Nation received $75,000, which was deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States, the agreement being that 
the interest on this sum was to be turned over annually for the 
support and maintenance of the tribe. 

r. Chairman, we have now reached the point where the In- 
dians have left about 1,000,000 acres of their original grant. In 
those earlier times it seems that 5,000,000-acre land sales where 
the city of Buffalo, the city of Rochester, and many smaller cities 
and towns now stand were passed over without much comment 
or record and on very flimsy titles. I believe the Indians have 
to-day about 55,000 or 60,000 acres of that land, and the white men 
are still claiming title to it. 

THE OGDEN LAND COMPANY. 

A corporation known as the Ogden Land Company was the in- 
stitution that passed out title to those now claiming ownership. 
Let us see what title the Ogden Land Company had to this prop- 
erty. The Ogden le derived their alleged title from Robert 
Morris through and under his deed from the State of Massachu- 
setts, his title being one of preemption solely. 

Webster defines preemption to be the act or right of purchasing 
before others, as the privilege or prerogative formerly enjoyed by 
the king of buying provisions for his household in preference to 
others. This was abolished by Charles 11. In American law, a 

rivilege enjoyed by Government in relation to Indian lands. 
E n has the exclusive rightof preemption to all Indian lands 
lying within the territory of the United States, (Burrill's Law 
Die onary, supra; 8 Wheaton, 548; 1 Kent's Commentaries, 257.) 

The late Hon, Charles Daniels, for many years a justice of the 
supreme courtof New York State anda jurist of the highest stand- 
ing, was thoroughly familiar with all the facts concerning the 
claim of the Ogden Land Company. He said in the House of 
Representatives: 


Now, Mr. Speaker, all that the Ogden Com 
this matter is 1 the right to buy out the 
willing to sell. They have no further authori property in any 
shape or form, and the Supreme Court of the United States, in 5 Wallace, 
decided that the Indians were owners of the property and no person had the 
right to interfere with them or force an exchange of property unless they 
were willing to sell. It was simply the eae to buy the landsof the Indians, 
and the Indians refused to sell. ‘om the time when the treaty was first 
made with them—and they were cheated by the treaty—the en Company 
were really required to and did convey back to the Indians these two reser- 
vations because of the fact that they been cheated; and, I repeat, from 
that time to this the Indians have been unwil to make any agreement 
with these people or to part with their title under any circumstances. 


In the case of the New York Indians (5 Wallace, 761) theSupreme 
Court of the United States held 


That until the Indians have sold their lands and removed from them in 
pursuance of the treaty stipulation, they are to be rded as still in their 
ancient pans and are under their original title, and entitled to the 
undisputed enjoyment of them. 


Judge Nelson says: 

Allagree that the Indian right of occupancy creates an indefensible title 
to the reservation that may extend from generation to generation, and will 
cease only by dissolution of the tribe or their consent to sell to the party pos- 
sessed of the right of preemption. 

Indian Commissioner Jewell, when in charge of+the Seneca 
Agency, made a thorough study of the title to the property. In 
closing hisreport he has to say: 

The consensus of 


feasible right and title to the 58 of their lands reserved to them and 
their heirs forever, subject only tothe right al are ge on when they choose to 


ny have in connection with 
dians in case the Indians are 
over the 


mption and sovereignty being inseparable, it is difficult tosee what 
tangible interest the Ogden Land pany have in these is. In my opinion 
it is t the Ogden Land 


Indian lands, If the 
Company purchase apon the terms made by the In 
e age 


with the consent of 

States Government, and ratified b; 
United States Government, and the terms of sale completed, then the 
Land Company would get a title, and not otherwise. 


ADS, an 
nts of the State of New York, and inthe RoSA 

e 
iden 
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It is beyond question that the Indians are entitled to occupy 
their lands from generation to generation, and until they become 
absolutely extinct, and when they do become extinct the title isin 
the General Government. I have cited the progress of title and 
depletion of these lands in order to demonstrate how watchful 
Congress should be lest all the lands of the Seneca Nation be 
taken from them and they become, in their entirety, a burden on 
the Government. As I have before stated, there are still two res- 
exvations up in the western end of the State, comprising about 
55,000 acres, occupied and owned by the Allegany and Catta- 
raugus tribes of the Seneca Nation. The property is known as 
the Allegany and Cattaraugus reservations, and is located in the 
counties of Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, and Erie. 

THE TREATY OF 1526. 

In the year 1826 a treaty was entered into between the Indians 
and the Ogden Land Company whereby the Indians were to re- 
lease 86,887 acres of their property in New York State, and were 
to receive from the land company $48,260, This treaty was never 
ratified by the United States Senate. In addition to this, the Gov- 
ernment provided them with other lands west of the Missouri 
River for their permanent homes, 

Acting under that agreement, the Government set aside for them 
1,884,000 acres of land in the State of Kansas, allowing approxi- 
mately 320 acres to each individual of the 5,700 New York Indians, 
When the territory comprising this land was opened up for settle- 
ment under the Administration of President Lincoln the Indian 
lands were bought up. Some of the red men received their pro 
rata share of the money; others did not. In the urgent deficiency 
bill of this session there is an item rf phe pero $2,000,000 to 
satisfy the claims of the Indians who did not receive their money 
from the sale. 

The tenth section of that bh cat that the tribe was to 
remove to their new homes within five years. The deed from the 
Seneca Nation to Ogden & Fellows (comprising at that time the 
Ogden Land Company) conveyed four reservations—the Buffalo 
Creek Reservation, estimated to contain 49,920 acres; the Catta- 
raugus Reservation, estimated to contain 21,680 acres; the Alle- 
gany, estimated to contain 30,469 acres, and the Tonawanda, esti- 
mated to contain 12,800 acres, 

The status of this case has been determined by the Government, 
the Senate investigating and reporting. 

However, the Indians were given five years in which to migrate 
to their new homes, five years in which to forsake their familiar 
camping grounds, their hunting grounds, and their fishing 

ounds, and strike out for the West, where the red men were fast 
being driven. It is not unnatural that they revolted a bit at this 

rocedure, and we find that before the expiration of the five years 
n which they were given to ‘‘vamose” difficulties arose between 
them and the Ogden Land Company, which finally resulted in an- 
other treaty—that of 1842. The Indians had refused to accept the 
new conditions, We note that the land company made another 
backdown, and by this treaty of 1842 stipulated that the Seneca 
Nation might continue in the occupation of the reservations of 
Cattaraugus and Allegany, two of the four which had been deeded 
by the treaty of 1838. The cession of these lands by Ogden and 
Fellows gave the Indians a further title of some sort in these two 
reservations. They at least held the land thereafter by the right 
of occupancy. 

The Seneca Nation for its part of the treaty—and we all know 
that the Indians were dealing with men who had no more right 
to these lands than they themselves had, and it is my belief not 
near as much—for the nation’s part of the treaty, it conceded the 
right of occupancy of the Buffalo Creek and Tonawanda reserva- 
tions to the predecessors of the Ogden Land Company, Messrs. 
Ogden and Fellows. But the Indians residing on these two last- 
named reservations still refused to give up their lands, They had 
been given large tracts of landin Kansas on which to establish 
their permanent homes. They accepted this, but refused to quit 
the occupancy of the Tonawanda Reservation, and they are there 
yet. 

The Kansas land was sold. The bulk of the money from this 
sale did not go direct to the Indians, but was taken by the Ogden 
Land Company, and the Indians were told they could have the 
Tonawanda Reservation forit. This deal was consummated bya - 
treaty formulated in 1857. The Indians’ refusal to leave the res- 
ervation left the treaties of 1838 and 1842 still unexecuted, so the 
treaty of 1857 did nothing further than to put the Tonawandas 
back to the position they held prior to the treaty of 1838. The 
status of the Indians and the Ogden Land Company had under- 
gone no change during the intervening years, but by virtue of the 
terms of the treaty of 1857 and by an act of Congress in March, 
1859, the Indians’ purchase of the land from the Ogden Company— 
with the funds from their Kansas sale—gave them all the title 
the Ogden people were able to give, as well as their own right 
and title. e full title of the reservation, therefore, is now held 
oy the comptroller of the State of New York in trust for the 

ndians, 


The Cattarangus and Allegany tribes did not receive their | Paid attorne: 


money from the sale, but Congress has at this session ap- 
propriated money to reimburse them.“ They did not, however, 
quit their reservations. What I have here stated to the House is, 
in general, I believe, the status of the Indians in so far as their 
land rights are concerned. Eliminating the verbiage that usually 
accompanies the pe of the ethnological researches—and their 
burden of proof flows always in the same direction—there is 
much circumstantial evidence to show that in earlier days the 
Indians were not given the voluminous portion of the many trans- 
actions into which they were drawn by the white investors and 
prospectors, but I have not touched on this fact, because we have 
now to deal with the Indian as he is to-day, not what he was one 
hundred years ago. Congress must shape his future. He has 
been taken out of his natural channel an placed amid new con- 
ditions and surroundings, and his training for generations back 
has not been such as would enable him to adapt himself to this 
new life. He can not battle successfully with his white brethren, 
and, being under the protection of the Government, Congress 
must assist him along his way until his race is run, 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SENECA INDIANS. 

While we are looking to the future of the Seneca Indian I ask 

the indulgence of the House in an effort to show how corruption 
has existed in the handling of the funds of the Seneca Nation for 
years back and has become worse with age. We note that until 
the year of 1847 the tribal form of government was in vogue in 
the Six Nations. The chief was absolute. He directed the affairs 
of the tribe and handled all the funds. In 1847, however, the 
members of the Seneca Nation revolted against the chief. For 
what? Because it was charged that he was e the 
funds of the members of the tribe. The chief to go. The 
tribal government was abolished and a constitutional form was 
established. The tribe elected a president, a treasurer, a secre- 
tary, and a council. This council was composed of 16 members, 
8 from the Cattaraugus Reservation and a like number from 
the Allegany Reservation. The chief had received for distribu- 
tion about $12,000 annually, being the interest on the funds held 
in trust by the Government. f 

We now have on the Cattaraugus and Allegany reseryations 
about 2,300 Indians. The form of government established in 1847 
still prevails. The nation receives from various sources each year 
between $20,000 and $25,000. The greater portion of this money 
is received from leases given by the Indians for divers purposes, 
but in the main bought up by oil and speculators. In 1870 a 
grant of 45 acres was given tothe New York, Lake Erie and West- 
ern Railroad, and a few years afterwards the individual Indians 
began to grant leases to settlers outside of this 45-acre tract. The 
people holding these individual leases applied to Congress, and in 

875 the leases were confirmed by both Houses under the stipula- 

tion that they were to run for twelve years. Again in 1891 Con- 
- gress extended the leases, which had been confirmed by the coun- 
cil, to ninety-nine years. : 
MONEY TO BE DISTRIBUTED—HOW? 

Since this trafficking in leases be the individual Indian has 
fared very badly. All moneys received should be distributed pro 
rata among the members of the two reservations; but the officers 
have been most careless in this distribution, and as a result the 
Indian receives approximately about one-tenth of his pro rata 
share, A bill similar to the measure now before this House 
the Senate in the Fifty-fifth Congress, but died here. Atthetime 
the measure was before the mem in the other end of the Cap- 
itol an investigation was ordered, and I quote here some of its 
findings. The following is the officer’s report: 

JUNE 1. 1895, TO 1806. 
re 9 nag the administration of Frank Patterson from June, 


un 
Pai bill for officers and 
Paid school trustees and wood 


i 


Paid attorne 
Paid land 
Paid MONI OREN 4 Site sah . emaitrencunar ion 


agricultur: 
Paid for churches and public buildings 


2838338 888 


5,821.30 

The total receipts and disbursements of the treasurer of ond Paes Nation 
ent. 

OAG, Treasurer, 


of Indians under the administration of Frank e dpi 


1896 TO 1897. 


and All 
miscellaneous accounts allowed. 


The total receipts and disbursements of the treasurer of the Seneca Nation 
of Indians under the administration of William C. ht payne . 
T. F. J SON 


Treasurer. 
Motel UUI!‚f A1! . 8 $10, 443.21 
enn as cise ace erence ca sceiehabancedeoueen 10, 082. 61 
Balanon On RaW 20s . cweced eee serene race 360. 60 


Of all the disbursements from June, 1891, to June, 1897, the total 7 

amount paid on orders issued prior to June, 1801 3, 136. 10 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this 28th day of December, 1897, ` 
THEODORE F. JAMERSON, 
KING TALLCHIEF, 
HARRISON HALFTOWN, 
JOHN SNYDER, 


a Committee. 
It will be noted from the table that the account listed miscel- 
laneous accounts” increased nearly $4,000 in one year. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs of the House gave a hearing 


on this bill some time ago. All the officers of the Seneca Nation 


attended and two representatives of the tribe. The officers op- 
posed the bill. The representatives of the tribe were strongly in 

avor of it. I will read the report of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, which fully explains what transpired at 
that hearing. The officers, by their own statements, showed in- 
competency and carelessness bordering on crime in the handling 
of the funds of the tribe. The report says: 


The committee pr a full hearing to the parties interested in this bill, at 
which there were in attendance the officers of the Seneca Nation to 


Board of Indian Commissioners, who were earn in favor of the bill. 

That hearing, ther with Senate Document No, 100, second session Fifty- 

—— 8 discloses the fact that the method of keeping accounts in the 
eca 


ation now is totally defective; that the officers were unable to ex- 
plain any d necies that a in the accounts, and stated that it was 
the custom of the nation at the close of each year to pass the accounts and 
immediately destroy all vouchers. It also disclosed the fact that in addition 
B a Rp ped egies 
reported will correct these errors. Therefore it is favorably reported. 
PROVISIONS OF THIS BILL, 1 

The bill provides that all moneys arising from the various 
sources, rents from village leases, rents from oil leases—for a 
portion of the reservation has been leased out to oil and gas spec- 
ulators—all this money under the provisions of.the measure will 
be collected by the United States agent of the New York Indian 
Agency and disbursed by him pro rata among the Indians. It 
provides that he shall make a report to the Government here of 
all money collected and from what sources and how distributed. 
Of the money he receives he will turn over, if the House and 
Senate pass this bill, $2,500 to the treasurer of the Seneca Nation 
to meet the routine expenses of the council in the government of 
the two reservations. After this amount has. been deducted, to- 
gether with his fee of $250, he will distribute the balance amon 
the heads of the families of the nation in the same manner and 
under the same conditions that the annuities paid to the nation 
by the United States are distributed, : s í 

Further, the agent will be under bond to the United States in 
such sum as will be approved of by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my motive in pressing this bill is none 
other than to protect these Indians from the pernicious methods 
of the officers of the tribe. The Government is bound to support 
the Seneca Nation, but in doing so we mustinsist that the funds 
of the reservation be divided pro rata among the members of the 
tribe, and not go to enrich a few. : 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 


or > 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 23, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10301) making appropria- 
tons 3 service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending 

une 30, — 


Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Congressis given the express power to establish 
a postal 1 85 — the words of the Constitution being: The Con- 
prens shall have the power to establish post-offices and post-roads.” 

his grant gives Congress the sole power over and control of the 
postal system. The courts of last resort without dissent hold that 


13 | this power gives Congress the sole right to say what shall be in- 


cluded in and excluded from the mails, 
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The recent case of Rapier ex npa (143 U. S., 134-135), the 
i Jackson 


Louisiana Lottery case, the older case of 
(96 U. S., 729), which held that 


The power: Foguiation of Congress to 
embraces tire 


ex parte 


blish t-offices and ache 
25 the count: 


Tie Justice 1 in . the peel sgh sien 


While the legitimate ends of the exercise of the powe: ie ye pomer 
uestion is to furnish mail facilities for the Je of the "United 85 * 
also truo that mail facilities are not required to be furnished for ‘or every pur- 


ri terstate trust contracts are prohibited by the anti-trust statute 
of 1890, under the power given Congress to r ate commerce 
between the States and foreign nations, Although thus con- 
demned, we still permit and thereby aid such trusts by allowing 
them to use the mails to carry on their outlawed business. 

Why should we exclude these obnoxious combines from the 
front door and let them in at the side door? Why not say trusts 
shall not use the mails to carry on their business? We hace said 
this to the Louisiana Lottery and other obnoxious concerns and 
crushed them throughout the entire domain of =~ United States. 
Congress, under the adjudications alluded to, has the sole power 
and the right to exclude anything it choca from the mails, 
whether moral or immoral. right to use the mails is a privi- 
lege, not a fundamental right. This service is not, as Justice 
Fuller says, “furnished for every purpose.” 

At an early day in this Congress I introduced a bill, found at 
length in my speech in this House January 19, published in the 
RECORD, volume 33, page 10756, which proposes to bar these ob- 
noxious monsters commonly called trusts from the use of the mails. 
In that bill I undertake to 8 and 1 think I have successfully 
defined and if not, I pray that this Congress may successfully do 
so—exactly what trusts are, and exactly what ons or combines 
or monopolies should be included in, and exactly what should be 


excluded from, our mails. We know what this far- 
reaching power can do. Itcrushed ht the Lo Lottery, 
which had been upheld by the State an 3 


Iam glad to say 1 what I have said heretofore, and ea paged 
what others have said, so far as I know, hus brought 3 
public attention the question of this its 
capacity to destroy trusts. 5 1 delighted 4 to my distin- 

ished friend the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
oreign Commerce, Mr, HEPBURN, agrees with me in the con- 
struction of this power. He has introduced a bill excluding the 
ictures, periodicals, advertisements, contracts, etc., of prize 
hters from the mail. And Isnbmit, if this postal power can be 
legitimately invoked to bar from the mails those who knock out a 
few of the people a part of the time, certainly it can and should 
be invoked to close the mails to concerns which knock out all the 
people all the time. 
5 ou see, Mr. Chairman, that great minds are really 
uestion [laughter] and 282 that we Lacie! 

3 0 eee crush out these concerns rather 
them longer to paralyze the arms of industry and 3 font the 
1 o at e people their hard-earned crumbs. 

in a recent issue of the American Law 
ante. Ne eei an article from the pen of evidently a dis- 
8 gentleman who has been thinking along the same line, 
Prof. E. W. Huffcut, of Cornall University, who concludes that 
one of the ways to crash out the trusts is to invoke the power of 
exclusion from the mails. He says: 

rhaps three ways in which could effectively ex 

a power 883 destroy t the — ee Date . 


in i nits: te commerce. 

(1) It mi pote are corporations as fall within a definition of monopoly 
the use of mails. (2) It might tax State Th oe upon their inter- 
state EITE (8) It might directly prohibit State corporations from 
engaging in interstate commerce, 


His second and third a a aa do not commend themselves 
altogether to me. Upon his first proposition—to exclude from 
the mails—he says: 


Congross has exercised the right to exclude from the mails letters or cir- 
culars 3 lotteries or other en ses in which there is the element 
of chance (act September 29, 1890, 26 Stat. L., 465), and this tion has 
been held consti the Ji and Ra It has ex- 
any the right to 3 bit the carriage of indecent pu tions and arti- 
cles in the mails o terstate 0 t Len 496; 29 Stat. L., 512.) 

It 7 — forbidden . tho cattle or meat which has 
been exposed to infection. Stat. Lo al; 20 Stat. L., 1099.) All these acts 
area r exercise of the 


But it is now clear that the police power is not confined to 
of health or morals or eatery, Bat extends to the 
pea pareans exercise of private rights. (173 U. S., 28; Lake, etc., R. R. 


vs. 0 

Why, o po poe bested Congress denounce monopolistic combinations, whether 
in the form of corporations or not, as a hindrance to such rights, and deny to 
such combinations the use of the matie? 3 

It may denounce 8 into which voluntarily enter. 
and fortid such contr: ts to monopoly which com the uso of tho nails d 
0 may unge n mon: Ə 

necessaries of life fixed by 8 deny to 


buy the at a price 
it the use of the mails. 


8 
rotection of the reasonable 


The postal power is exercised regardless of the police powers of 
Congress. Congress, being the author and sole director of our postal 
system, has the pow power to exclude from the mails, regardless of 

e question of whether or not the thing excluded is 70 or im- 
moral. That it is immoral is an additional reason sy it should 
be excluded. The postal power, as stated, is a granted right, and 
125 and does exist regardless of the often- doubted police power 
of Congress, 

The postal system would be more effective in crushing trusts 
ee we at first blush wonld judge, for the reason that it applies 
to State and interstate mails, And therefore to say to 

ther engaged in State commerce only, or interstate 

oniy, or both „ shall not use the mails, so necessary for 
your b d crush trusts engaged in State commerce 
only, as wellas those engaged in interstate trust business only, 
— th ae engaged in both. The commerce powers of the several 
te and can only te upon commerce carried on 

min pong np nga peggy era Pen anpor 
in commerce. But we see the 5 oper- 

ate on both State and interstate trade. Hence, to nee them— 

trusts engaged in State trust or interstate trust business would 
be a uniform denial and sweeping destruction of these institutions. 

The power of the several States over State commerce and of 
Congress over interstate 1 powers being clear and 


now exercised by the several States and ee eee eee 
has F ous combines. Whe 
the State laws are t or not enforced or the Federal pee 


is insufficient or not enforced we do not here stop to question, but 
poopie aks cry the trusts are increasing and thriving while po 


ip pe inst these concerns that are daily sinki 
2 hipaa r into the body politic and destroying 
5 A sigs . the States and in the 
ta 


If protection, the mother of trusts,” is to remain the law of 
the land, as it will under Republican "administration; if we are 
not to have free trade, which would largely destroy these trusts, 
then we should, and at once, exclude from the mails these con- 
cerns and aid both the States and the United States in dealing 
romptly, vigorously, and successfully with them. It has been 
g the law of the land that Congress, thro the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, can not reach monopoly and trust en- 
hpp: 5 eee wins 3 trade bet 
one can e between 
the States, ae that the States have the power to control State 
commerce is unquestionable. In the leading recent case, Addy- 
stone Pipe y Trust Case (175 U. S. Rep-), decided December 
2 1899, by unanimous court, it was found that a trust was doing a 
tate trust trade and interstate trade. The court held the anti- 
oe act of 1890 prohibited the interstate trust traffic, but that 
the act did not, and could not under the Constitution, control the 
State or domestic trust trade. I quote the conclusion of the court 
in this case: 
The views above 


lead generally to an affirmance of the juas: 


ment of the court of u In one aspect, "however, that judgment 
broad in its terms—the injunction is too absolute in its directions—as odrana 
aA OOTO be gy pe mee SIAN OO EROR y within a State as w 
as to that which or in R This was probably an 
inadvertence merely. the oe of Congress over 


the jurisdiction of the State, 
commerce which is wholly within a State and — ist which is interstate, 

In a still later case (March 19, 1900), the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany vs. State of Texas, Justice McKenna, reading the opinion for 
the court, discussed the power of the States to require domestic 
and fo corporations to comply with State 7 regulating 
them. e court said: 

eee is a creature of the law, peep epaia i nadernet porch em 


sprigs what the inco: ct has made them, and can only 
be 8 the manner which — In other words. the 


those pi Purposes 
true a to 3 — It has even a broader application as to for- 
eign corporations. 

The court cites and reaffirms the old cases, amongst which we 
find the Head Case, 2 Cranch., 127 (1804). 

The court in this case reaffirms the former holdings of the 
Supreme Court, and in brief says: “ They [the States} may ex- 
clude the foreign corporation entirely. * * ‘They may be 
restricted in the * discretion” of the States, The whole matter 
rests in their [the States’] discretion.” I now call attention to 
s the court says on the State’s powers over foreign corpora- 

ons: 

In 3 vs. * (8 Wall., 168), the 1 and e ee ge ee of 


from: 3 AASA ENEE E OCHOA SIDO DISI E OTORIDAD ARA 
law existence beyond the limits of the sovereignt 


and can have no legal 
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and the recognition of its existence in other States and the 


where 
enforcement of its contracts made therein depend purely upon the comity of 


tracts with their onions as in their jud nt will best promote the 5 
fic interes’. The whole matter rests in thelr discretion, * 

Here, then, is the old law recently reenunciated as to the powers 
of the respective States over ‘‘domestic” and “foreign” corpora- 
tions. As to the former, we see the “p and means are 
within the State’s control,” while as to foreign corporations“ 
the power is broader,” which is that the States may go so far as 
to “exclude” them entirely.“ 

3 „ . The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 

8 expired, 

Mr. MOON. I yield ten minutes additional to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, there is something wrong some- 
where, that in the face of these powers of the States and the Fed- 
eral Government they are not exercised so as to relieve the people 
from the burden imposed by these unnatural, insatiate com 
I have heard of no new cases filed against any trust or combine 
by order and direction of the Attorney-General of the United 
States, who alone has the power and right under the trust act 
of 1890 to direct such suits. I have heard of many suits filed 
under State trust laws, and I am glad to know that this oil case 
comes from the Democratic State of Texas and arose from the 
saci pe this great oil concern defied the anti-trust law passed by 

at State. 

And I am equally 8 to state that the Addystone Pipe 
Company case came from Tennessee, and rejoice to state that there 
Was a A ores al proceeding filed as well as the injunction heard in 
this case against this corporation, and that both suits were insti- 
tuted by Democratic officials, one of whom I knew well; he was 
my particular friend, now dead, the Hon. James H. Bible, United 
States district attorney., He was a Democratic elector with mein 
1892, and his memory is near and dear to all who knew him, His 
record shows he was a faithful and patriotic official. Here are 
two leading cases against trusts from Democratic States. 

What do we hear from the great State of Ohio, the home of the 
President and his distinguished aids-de-camp? We hear the trusts 
there refuse to comply with the orders of the courts and that relief 
is denied the people, the legislature just having adjourned without 
taking any action. Why, General Monnett, the distinguished ex- 
attorney-general of that State, practically says to me, in a letter, 
that the trusts in that State are more the courts; 
that the courts have submitted interrogatories to the trusts and 
they refused to answer, and the Republican legislature that has 
just adjourned refused to remedy the law, though General Mon- 
nett and others, as private citizens, urged proper amendments. 

What is the history of the Republican party in that State on 
this subject? The President of the United States was four TS 
governor of Ohio, yet no trust legislation was had durin ad- 
ministration. Why? The power of the State to sol te was 
old and well known. Justice McKenna cites cases decided in 
1804, ninety-six years ago, in support of the opinion of the court 
in the Texas case two months ago. The President can not plead 
ignorance of this old law and right of the States. He failed again 
to do his plain duty.” But it remained for the trusts to bury 

litically Governor Bushnell and the patriotic Monnett, by whose 

fluence a trust law was passed in that State. 

General Monnett undertook to enforee it vigorously, with the 
result that the courts were overridden by the trusts, and he and 
Governor Bushnell turned ont of office without even a decent po- 
litical burial. The administration of General Monnett was not 
indorsed by the Republicans on the trust question, but the Demo- 
crats did indorse it and went down in defeat. 

I will read a clipping from the St. Louis Republic of April 16, 
1900, showing that the Ohio legislature failed to pass any anti- 
trust legislation, although General Monnett writes me that he 
had suggested certain amendments which would strengthen exist- 
ing law. The Republic says: 

NO ANTI-TRUST LAWS—OHIO LEGISLATURE WILL ADJOURN WITHOUT 

OFFENDING MONOPOLIES. 
COLUNBUS, OHIO, April 15. 

wa ins bate porises ane? ISERO and silver des been tke 
None of the anti-trust bills have become a law. 
The Price bill, requiring all domestic and — brs corporations to make an- 
nual reports to the secretary of state, passed the house, but the senate has 
not acted it. A final effort will be made to break the deadlock on 
— fof the Ohio centennial, but there is little hope that it will 
succeed. 

Compare the record of Democratic State legislatures and Re- 
33 legislatures, Democratic State and Federal officials with 

publican State and Federal officials, and you will find that the 
` Democrats prove their faith by their works—oppose trusts and 
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enforce the laws against them, where the Republican officials pre- 
tend and do nothing but cultivate these monsters ‘of so frightful 
mien as to be hated need but to be seen.” 

I have before stated that the great weakness in the Sherman anti- 
trust lawis this: That the Attorney-General of the United States 
has the sole power to say when suits sball be instituted against 
these concerns and when they shall not. If he had the disposition 
to vigorously insist on this prerogative, he has not the time. 
This was never intended to be a one-man government. The Pres- 
ident is one man, it is true, but his powers are limited and he is 
controlled largely—absolutely in some matters—by Congress, and 
sometimes by the Senate alone. But as the law is, the Attorney- 
General has too much power and it should be changed, even if no 
other legislation is had. 

I am op to putting it in the power of any one man, I would 
not care if it was Andrew J himself, to say when and 
whether or not suits against trusts should be filed. I want the 
right given to the people, the suffering people, the people who 
are the victims of these nefarious concerns, and let them go to the 
criminal courts, the Federal courts, and say: Here is a trust that 
is grinding me to death and I have not the money to employ a 
great lawyer to back up a lawsuit; I have not the railroad fare to 
go to the Federal Government at Washington to see the Attorney- 
General abont my rights.” I want to give the right to the plain 

le, who are the sufferers. Applause] 
e CHAIRMAN, The gentleman's time has expired. 


Government for Porto Rico. 
SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE- UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, March 29, 1900, 2 

The Senate ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) temporarily 
to provide revenues for the relief of the island of Porto ico, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr, BEVERIDGE said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The first issue joined in this debate involves the 
poner of Congress over the islands and the peoples which Provi- 

ence has placed in our keeping, and therefore the possible expe- 
diency of retaining them. It involves the power and progress of 
the Republic throughout the future. For if Congress has nota 
free hand to deal with these islands as their different conditions 
and 8 needs demand, it may not only be inexpedient but 
it may be difficult to hold them. To treat Porto Rico as we treat 
Hawaii, and to deal with the latter as we deal with the Philippines, 
and to apply to all eee the same form of government 
which the intention of statehood has prescribed for our Territories 
from which our States were formed, is a proposition the unwis- 
dom of which appears in its statement. 

We have the greatest op ty, the greatest duty with which 
Fortune ever blessed a nation. Events have established us in posi- 
tions of command over the Pacific. The key to the commerce of 
the East isin our hands, Weare the warden of the gates of the 
Gulf. With the canal a completed work, we control the natural 
future highways of ocean commerce more than any power than 
England. More than any people of history, Providence is plac- 


ing us where, finally, we may compel the of the world, 
Porto Rico, Guba, the Canal, Hawaii, the Philippines, make us 
the so power among the nations. I say this because I can 


not believe that we wifi surrender our ions to others be- 
cause we can not invent appropriate methods for their govern- 
ment. ; 

Ican not believe that our Constitution so manacles our hands 
and narrows our vision and numbs our brain. I will not admit 
that our Constitution is such a charter of death. I will not admit 
that our fathers, those master minds of history’s most expanding 
and administering race, so anchored us within a narrow harbor 
when the high seas call us, their islands are ours, and the inhab- 
itants thereof need our guiding band to civilize and to redeem 
them. My faith is in a Constitution which is a chart by which 
we sail all seas and make all ports—a Constitution which is a 
pena renin for the appropriate exercise of our strength as it 

evelops, 

For one, Mr. President, I rejoice that we have these ms. 
I believe that we have them by the decrees of a Providence which, 
in all our history, has outrun the wisdom of Presidents and Con- 
gresses; and I accept the privileges, duties, and burdens of our 
situation in the spirit expressed to me by our great Admiral, as 
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we stood on the Olympia's decks and looked across to the moun- 
tains of Luzon, when he said: 
“A higher power than mine wasin this business; a higher will and a wisdom 


than ours unfurled that flag over this ocean empire—ours now, and ours for- 
ever.“ 


The Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and, as I hope, in the 


future, by the free choice of her people, Cuba—all ours. In the 
markets they command, in the markets they afford, in their 
resources to be developed, in their people to be educated, in their 
sovereign location upon the future highways of the world’s great- 
est commerce, in their strategic positions in all future wars, 
rendering us impregnable ourselves and giving the validity of 
superior power to any arbitration we suggest; in a hundred cir- 
cumstances these possessions are valuable to the Republic beyond 
our present ability to estimate. If we hold them, this Senate 
chamber, in coming centuries, will ring with praise of the wisdom 
that accepted our opportunity and placed the Republic on the 
throne of the world. If we surrender them to more discerning 
and powerful peoples] succeeding generations will conđemn the 
folly that not only yielded our high advantage, but placed the 
Republic at the mercy of its possible future foes, 


FREE HAND NECESSARY TO PROPERLY CARE FOR OUR POSSESSIONS. 


And yet I repeat again that the possible surrender of all the 
war has won for us is the first issue in debate; for it may be diffi- 
cult to keep these islands unless we may provide for them accord- 
ing to the wisdom of events—according to the common sense of 
situations. The needs of Porto Rico are peculiar to Porto Rico; 
we must administer to them as good judgment may demand. The 
needs of Hawaii are peculiar to Hawaii. The needs of the Philip- 
pines are peculiar to the archipelago. The needsof all are unlike 
the needs of our American States when they were Territories. 

The people of each island group are unlike the people of the 
other. And none of them are like the American pioneers who 
dominated our continental wilderness. And if we may not adopt 
measures fitting the condition and the necessities of each and 
change those measures as conditions and necessities change, it 
might possibly develop that it would be better to give them up. 
The alternative proposed by the opposition is not inviting. 

That alternative is the proposition that our Constitution ex- 
tends, whether we wish it to or not, over peoples who do not un- 
derstand its meaning; that these peoples shall be provided for 
according to a fixed formula of government prepared for the high- 
est type of self-governing communities the world ever saw; that 
before these people even comprehend the term self-government, 
before they realize its duties, burdens, and rewards, exercise ot 
that function is to be forced upon them; that they are to be made 
a part of the American people, States of the American Union, and 
that Porto Rican Senators, Hawaiian Senators, and Filipino Sen- 
ators shall sit here, equal in dignity and power to the representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, New York, orany State of this homogeneous 
Nation, and that all this shall be determined immediately and irrev- 
oeably, now and for all the future, This is the alternative forced 
upon us by a partisan opposition. This is the alternative which 
a political faction, searching for a campaign issue, advances at 
one of the critical periods of our history. 

PRINCIPLE OF FREE HAND STATED. 


Let me state what is here involved again. The Government 
says that Congress may provide such a government for these 
islands as will be best for them and for us; the opposition says 
that we can act in only one way toward them, and that way the 
way devised for our infant States, which were bone of our bone 
A flesh of our flesh when they were Territories. The Govern- 
ment says that the Republic must teach and train and guide these 
children for years, for decades—in some instances it may be for 
generations—till they comprehend what equal laws, free speech, 
and all the substance of liberty means before we give into their 
hands that self-government which it required hundreds of years 
for us to comprehend and then hundreds of other years for us to 
learn to use, The opposition says that we shall bestow self- 
government now, . 

The Government says that it is unwise at the present time to 
consolidate them with the self-governing people of the Republic; 
the opposition says that they are this already, by a Constitution 
that travels faster than our intentions, and applies, by its own force 
and in its entirety, to situations for the control of which the fa- 
thers wrote an apt and specific clause in that very Constitution 
itself, 

The Government says that our power is as ample as the neces- 
sities of our situation; that to unprecedented conditions we may 
apply new and appropriate devices, just as our fathers applied 
new methods to the novel conditions that surrounded them, and 


that the Constitution does not limit us to a single form and method 
of government in territory belonging to the United States.” 
The opposition says that our power is limited to a fixed method not 
designed for, nor applicable to, the conditions before us. The op- 
position says that, in working out the welfare of our island wards, 


we have no liberty of invention, no scope for the exercise of com- 
mon sense, no power to apply to one situation that method which 
is best for it and to a different situation another method which is 
best for it. 

According to the opposition, the Constitution ties our hands and 
nullifies our understanding; according to the Government, the 
Constitution places in our hands the commission of all needful 

wers, and inspires our minds to their best efforts to invent new 

aws for new conditions, new methods for new necessities. The 
opposition says that now, this moment, the decree shall be, nay, is, 
irrevocably registered that the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and every other poren we may acquire during all our future 
shall be States of the American Republic, with Congressmen and 
Senators helping to devise our laws or to corrupt them. The Gov- 
ernment says that we reserve the future for the future, but that for 
the present we will hold these islands as a sacred trust, dealin 
with them as wisdom and righteousness from day to day shal 
dictate, developing them into gardens, their inhabitants into happy 
and prosperous peoples, and when the time shall come that Amer- 
ican ideas, American methods, and the American spirit changes 
their minds, their characters, their habits of thought, and their 
conception of government, then we or our successors in Congress 
may admit them into or reject them from the blood of our National 
life, as the wisdom and justice of posterity may determine. 

In a word, the question is whether the Constitution gives Con- 

ess a free hand over our possessions, or whether, if we retain 
them, the Constitution gives them a free hand over us. 

We are like a farmer with a farm, part adapted to corn, part to 
fruit, part to woodland pasture, aswamp which draining will 
render fertile, part a highland which irrigation will make produc- 
tive. The Government says that we must have a free ay to 
deal with each portion of that farm as its situation and quality 
requires. The opposition says that, over all, precisely the same 
agricultural treatment must prevail, regardless of difference of 
soil or conditions. The sower who sowed alike by the wayside, 
among thorns, in stony places as well as in prepared ground, is 
repeated here in those who seek to scatter self-government and 
the Constitution alike on the people of the Philippines, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico, in equal measure, no matter whether they are 
prepared for it or not, as well as on the brothers of our blood in our 
American Territories, whom centuries of race education, experi- 
ence, and tendency had 1 5 

We are like a modern business man with many and dissimilar 
enterprises. The opposition says he must deal with all alike, 
must devise and apply acommon system to different situations; 
we declare that he should have a free and constructive mind, to 
meet each situation with appropriate and, therefore, different ac- 
tion. 

And so the results of our determination will be as important to 
the Republic in the future as they are to-day, for they involve di- 
rectly our growth and its method, our mission and our power to 
perform it, our whole destiny as the sovereign people of the world. 

Mr. President, that phrase is no vague nor vain expression. It 
is the holiest article of faith in the breast of the common American 
citizen. He believes that the American people is becoming and is to 
be the sovereign and saving power among the nations. He knows 
that human pro; is not steady and continuous, but by suc- 
cessive impulses imparted by the master people of each period of 
human development; that those master peoples who have been 
the successive guardians of the progress of mankind have been 
endowed with a vitality, an organizing, administering power 
which made them in their day the sovereigns of the world; and 
that, to the eye of History, the work of each of these master peo- 
ples has been a necessary part in the development of the human 
race. 

And the profoundest faith of the American people is that our day 
as the master poopie of the world has dawned. Their profound- 
est resolution, so deep and elemental that it is an instinct, is that 
we will, in our great day of world dominion, do our great work of 
world regeneration better even than England did and is doing her 
vast and yet, compared with what ours will be, her lesser work 
in her day; better even than Rome did hers (and at her Titanic 
achievements let no man sneer); better still than the Greeks did 
their work, into which the roots of our civilization and liberty 
sink and draw, through the soil of three thousand years, some of 
the most valuable elements of our moral and intellectual life, 

It is time to announce the higher law of our National power 
and the duty it implies; of our National aspirations and the work 
that justifies them. The American people were not made for a 
passive example; we were made for a constructive force among 
mankind. Ours is not the destiny of him who eats, drinks, and is 
merry because to-morrow he dies. Our energy, passing the power 
of any people in the world to-day, yes, of any people who ever 
lived, is meant for a vaster work and a nobler than self-adorn- 
ment, self-indulgence, and self-admiration. x 

And if this is so, are we to be stayed by some quibbler’s strained 
construction of our Constitution considered as a dead and merely 
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written instrument, and not as a living, growing Constitution, 
developing as the American people develop, and, like Christianity, 
revealing new beauties and new powers as our sight becomes 
stronger, clearer, more enlightened? 

THE VALUE AND DANGER OF PRECEDENTS—OUR PRESENT SITUATION 

UNPRECEDENTED IN OUR OWN HISTORY. 4 

The present exact situation is, fox us, unprecedented, Our action 
must be without example in our own history. The decisions of 
our Supreme Courtare not to the precise point, and where analogy 
applies those decisions to the prosent conditions they are conflict- 
ing and confused. This is fortunate rather than the reverse. 
New situations should be met with new methods, Search for prec- 
edents where none can exist, effort to apply opinions of judges 
to a condition neither before them nor dreamed of when they 
wrote those opinions, is not helpful. There are some cases con- 
taining expressions which appear to be on one side of the present 
controversy and others containing passages apparently on the 
other side; but none of them completely illumine the new fields 
of effort and of duty into which we have entered. 

Iadmit and assert the authority of precedent. I understand that 
the philosophy upon which the authority of precedent rests is as 
deep as civilization itself, But that very philosophy demands 
that precedents shall apply only to like situations and that the 
solutions of new problems shall not be hampered by fitting them 
into inapplicable precedents, The very philosophy of precedent 
demands the creation of new precedents out of new occasions, 
Surely we can see more clearly the situation before us with our 
living eyes than with the dead eyes of the fathers, and even those 
dead eyes looking not at our problems, but at theirs, 

Precedent has its rightful authority, but it has its danger, too. 
It sanctifies the past, but, used beyond its rightful sphere, it forbids 
the future. China, we say, is living in the past. -She is living in 
her precedents. She inquires not the best way; she asks only the 
way of the fathers. e is reminiscent; not inventive. Her 
memory is abnormal; her initiative is atrophied. Drugged with 
the opium of precedent, she sits and dreams of ancient glories 
and the ancient gods. The science of the modern world is a lie 
to her, because the fathers knew it not. Our medicines are poison, 
because they are not inherited from the distant past, and enchant- 
ment is efficacious still, because her ancestry dealt with the magic 
of the night. 5 81 ok evil fly 5 the air, and workmen fix 
charms upon buildings where they Ia bor, to frighten the fell influ- 
ences of the nether world, because their fathers did the like for a 
thousand years. Precedent has shod with lead the feet of this 
passant people and put upon her eyelids the somnolent spell of 

eams, Happy for China when she shall shake that slumber 
from her blood, and her people, refreshed and inspired by the 
energy of progress, shall meet each new emergency, opportunity, 
and duty by the wisdom of a living mind, and not by the wisdom 
of a brain which, for a thousand years, has been thoughtless dust, 
and, even when quick and vivid, was solving, not the problems of 
to-day, but those of the entombed and storied centuries. 

Can we, therefore, unaided by judicial decisions, find in the 
Constitution the free hand needful for our new task? Have we 
the discretion of our own wisdom? Are we to have the liberty of 
our national manhood? Are weto have the power of our mission? 
Did the fathers, unthinking, put a period to our career as an 
administering people and close the door of the future in our faces? 
= Is this great movement, which has aroused the world to wonder, 
inspired the American people with the noblest national feeling 
mankind has seen since the days of Elizabeth, and which makes 
us, for the first time, the masters of our fate, because it makes us 
a master among the nations; is this most hopeful movement in 
the evolution of the world’s civilization, this awakening of the 
American people to their power, their opportunity, and their 
mission; is this elemental, racial development to cease because a 
partisan faction so construes our Constitution as to forbid the 
American people from moving forward to their destiny? And 
cease it must, if we find not the amplest power, expressed or im- 
plied, in our Constitution, for we, above all the peoples of the 
world, area ple of law, and our Constitution is the supreme 
ordinance of National life. 

CONSTITUTION GIVES FREE HAND UNDER FUNDAMENTAL GENERAL 
LIMITATIONS. 

But the Constitution does give us power as ample as our present 
opportunities; power so express and emphatic that the opposition 
dare not quote it, lest it confound them, but fly to subtleties and 
refinements of other sections not bearing on the matter in dispute; 
power written by the instinctive anticipation of our develop- 
ment; power penned by the racial impulse in the blood of the 
fathers; power so Gy smi emphatic, and unusual that there is 
in it the suggestion of duty— 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 


and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.""—Constitution of the United States, Article 4, section 3. 


So the Constitution says that there can be territory belonging 
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” of that ter- 
ritory. But . belonging to the United States can not 
be a part of the United States in the sense the opposition insists— 
that is a contradiction in terms, If ‘‘territory belongs to the 
United States,“ and at the same time isa part of the United States 
in the sense in which the opposition uses that word, it belongs to, 
is owned by, a body politic of which it is itself a part—which is 
an absurdity in reasoning. And Congress may even dispose of 
territory belonging to the United States.” ‘* Dispose” of—how? 
Not by making that territory States only; not by making that 
territory a part of the Republic only. No; and provision for suck 
disposition of territory is made elsewhere in the Constitution. But 
the words dispose of any territory belonging to the United 
States“ stand there unlimited as to the method of that disposition. 

We can make it a part of the United States if we wish. We 
can set up independent government if we wish, and alienate it 
utterly; and yet we could not do that if it is a part of the United 
States; for how can the United States alienate any part of itself? 
Or how can any part of the United States alienate itself from the 
United States?—which is the converse of the proposition. Our 
Southern brothers asked the latter question, and a million men 
answered it with their lives. 1 

„Congress shall have power to dispose of territory belonging 
to the United States.” 

“Dispose of.“ We can sell this “territory belonging to us, 
then; yet how can we sell it if it is a part of us? 

We can sell Puerto Rico; we can sell the Philippines; we can 
turn them adrift, and all this has been proposed by those who now 
declare that they are a part of the United States. Does any man 
doubt that the United States can dispose of Puerto Rico by pera. 
it to another nation? And yet this could not be done if it isa par 
of the United States in the sense in which the opposition maintain 
that itis a part of the United States, So that the very power to 
“dispose of territory belonging to the United States” is the power 
of the free hand over that territory. The bestowal of that very 
power is a denial that the Constitution extends over that territory, 
since, if it so extended, such power would be inconsistent with 
and contradictory of such a condition. 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and foe grote respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.“ 

Power to make all needful rules and regulations.“ 

Think of power more comprehensive than that. You can not. 
Power to “dispose of,” to sell, to abandon, to exchange, to set up 
independent government, if we do not keep this territory be- 
longing to the United States;” power“ to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting territory belonging to the United 
States,” if we do keep such territory. And it isnot a power im- 
plied from other sections, as are many of the powers now exer- 
cised by Congress and the entire National Government. Itisa 
power expressed—not a power implied. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
oo „ respecting territory or other property belonging to the United 


to the United States.” Congress can eyen “ dis 


— Territory or other property.” Territory belonging to the 
United States” is “property” of the United States, says that Con- 
stitution. And if proper’ „We have the rights of property,” 
which are familiar to all. But the Constitution even emphasized 
those rights, and unnecessarily declared that Congress might even 
dispose of“ it, if Congress so pleased. i 

Of course Congress, in exercising this power, must pass laws 
in the manner prescribed in the Constitution. The Constitution 
determines the method of Congressional action in exercising all 
its powers, as, for example, the passage of the bill by both Houses, 
its signature or veto by the President, and so forth. And the Con- 
stitution fixes certain fundamental general limitations to and 
absolute general prohibitions on the power of Congress, as, for 
example, the passage of ex post facto laws, and so forth; and 
when Congress makes needful rules and regulations respecting 
territory or other property belonging to the United States,” it can 
not transgress these general limitations or prohibitions any more 
than it can pass laws in any different manner than the one marked 
out in the Constitution, This is, of course, self-evident, but I 
state it only that even partisanship shall not say that we put Con- 
gress above the Constitution. 


OUR INSTITUTIONS EXPLAIN OUR CONSTITUTION. 


Does partisanship say that, under power so broad, we could, 
in providing a new government for Porto Rico, establish a 
monarchical form of government there, and that therefore we 
must so construe the Constitution as to forbid such a power? I 
answer that we could not, eyen if another section of the Consti- 
tution did not, in terms, forbid it. 

Why not? Because our Constitution in terms forbids? Yes. 
But also because our institutions forbid. Institutional law is 
older, deeper, and as vital as constitutional law. Our Constitu- 
tion is one of the concrete manifestations of our institutions; our 
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statutes are another; decisions of our courts are another; our 
habis; methods,.and customs as a people and a race are still 
an er, ‘ 
Our institutional law is like the atmosphere—impalpable. im- 
eptible, but all- pervading and the source of life itself. There 
3 a decision of our courts of last resort involving 4 
constitutional questions which does not refer to the spirit of our 
institutions as interpreting our Constitution. It is our institu- 
tional law which, flowing like our blood through the written 
Constitution, gives that instrument vitality and power of devel- 
t. 


Our institutions were not established by the Constitution. In- 
1 law ee Ang 3 — 8 oe. — — 
their beginnings well-nigh wi e beginning of time, ey 
have developed through the ages. Charta uay marked a 
period in their growth; the assertion of the rights of the Com- 
mons marked another; our Revolution marked another; the adop- 
tion of our Constitution marked another still. Our institutional 
law, therefore, the spirit of our written Constitution, as well as 
that instrument itself, forbids the establishment of monarchy by 
American authority, in ariang non governments for our posses- 
sions. isanship shrieks “imperialism,” and asks where we 
find words to prevent the development of a czar, beginning with 
absolute power in our poe and ending with absolute power 
in the Republic, if such power as the Government claims the Con- 
stitution confers be exercised, 

I answer: I find the impossibility of such a development in our 
Constitution itself; but also, and as fally, in our institutions. I 
find it in the speech of the people; in the maxims of liberty; in our 
blood; in our history; in the tendencies of our race. Words would 
not prevent autocracy if the desire for a were in the hearts 
of the people. Words can not bestow republican institutions if 
the idea of and preference for an absolute ruler is in the minds, 
traditions, and practices of a people, as they are in Asia, 

And Se Oe SPOS K propie Waaa TaT 
speech is the ch of self-government, whose ideals of self-rule 
for centuries haye grown clearer, brighter, dearer, And those 
who utter fear of “imperialism,” meaning by that the overthrow 
of our republican institutions, are either insincere or else unbe- 
lievers in the soundness of American institutions, the purity of 
the ame rican heart, and the noble intentions of the American 
min 
OUR PROGRESS DUE TO OUR INSTITUTIONS AS WELL AS TO OUR CONSTITU- 

TION AND SOMETIMES IN SPITE OF OUR CONSTITUTION. 

I have no respect for constitutional learning which deals alone 
with the written words of the Constitution, or even with theinten- 
tion of its framers, and ignores the sources and spirit of that great 
instrument. The Constitution did not give us free institutions; 
free institutions pr us our Constitution. All our progress 
toward liberty and popular government, made since the adoption 
of the Constitution, has been the spirit of our institutions work- 
ing out its sure results, through the Constitution when possible, 
om over it when eS 

Jefferson wrote, in the laration of Independence, a denun- 
ciation of slavery and called it an “execrable commerce;” it was 
stricken ont at the request of Georgia and South Carolina, and 
years afterwards slavery was recognized in our Constitution. But 
slavery was opposed to the spirit of our institutions, and while 
legalized by our Constitution and defended by armies as brave as 
ever marched to battle, constitutional slavery went down before 
institutional liberty; and Appomattox was the capitulation of 
the word of death in our Constitution to the spirit of life in our 
institutions. 

The Constitution contemplated and provided for the election of 
Presidents by electors, who should select the best man to preside 
over the Republic, i ive of the ple’s choice. That was 
the intention of the fathers. But in t they did not correctly 
irit and tendency of our institutions, which is to- 

e Government as close to the le as possible; 
the fn tention of the 


institutions. 
Wherever the Constitution has correctly in 
tions it has lived; wherever it has not co 


reted our institu- 
y interpreted our 
institutions, it has died. Wherever our Constitution has been 
weak and insufficient in its apparent powers, the spirit 
of our institutions has given it life. d Marshall’s opinions; 
read most of our great constitutional decisions; read the whole 
history of American constitutional if you would know 
the beneficent influence of our institutions on our Constitution. 
Our institutions are not the destroyers of our Constitution, as par- 
tisanship would haye men believe. No; our institutions are the 


saviors of our Constitution, The doctrine of implied powers, 
w. has saved the country and the Constitution too, has been 
made possible only by rea our Constitution by the light of our 
institutions, as ton Marshall did. 

OUR INSTITUTIONS AS WELL AS OUR CONSTITUTION OUR SECURITY, 


And so our security, the security of our island wards, the se- 
curity of liberty, is not in the written word of the Constitution 
alone; it is there, of course, but it is in our institutions also, which 
are the spirit of the Constitution, which illuminate and emphasize 
the meaning of that noble instrument. England has no written 
constitution; some countries have had ideal written constitu- 
tions. And yet England has steady and continuonsliberty and law, 
while those others, even with written constitutions, sometimes 
have had bureancracy and military absolutism. They had the 
forms of liberty and popular government in these written consti- 
tations, but they did not have free institutions, which alone make 
formal constitutions living and vital things. England, without a 
written constitution, is almost as free a government as ours. Law 
reigns supreme. The poorest gatherer of rags has equal rights 
before the bar of justice with belted earl or millionaire, and those 
equal rights are impartially enforced. Neither wealth nor title 
are favored more than poverty or humble rank in the courts of 
England; and even royaity appears as witness, the same as his 
meanest subject. aie 

The Governmentiiself is subject to the will of the people; and no 

remains in power in face of an adverse majority, or forces 


berty 
put through a measure in the interest of the Irish tenant, com- 
pelling the landlord to sell his land whether he wants to or not, at 
a price fixed by others than himself, and enabling the tenant to 
wr ae SET by the payment of his rent, eir Gingag s 
in ual liberty are steadily developing throughout the 
Empire, instead of diminishing, 

To-morrow’s RECORÐ could be filled with examples of the exer- 
cise of free government throughout England's dominions and 
of laws in the interests of labor, of poverty, of life's unfortunates. 
And yet England has no written constitution. But she has institu- 
tions, free institutions, institations similar to those we have hero 
in America. Wesurpass England in apne BrP er free insti- 
tutions, until our Constitution, which is the highest expression of 
freeinstitutions, has been produced. And the most inspiring thing 
in all the history of human hope is the development of free institu- 
tions on either side of the ocean, by two great peoples, one in 
blood, religion, law, and in their world-wide mission, but 
two peoples in nationhood, in interests, and in destiny, 

OUR INSTITUTIONS NECESSARY TO UNDERSTAND OUR CONSTITUTION. 


It is the free institutions of England that preserve and increase 
the liberty of 3 and diminish and destroy the author- 
ity of the monarch, who is now guy the personification of the Na- 
tion—the emblem of the Empire. It is England's free institutions 
that, in Egypt, in Hongkong, in Ceylon, in the Malay States, in 
India, have given the people of those dark places the fruits of lib- 
erty to eat for the first time in all the strange history of the op- 
pressed and wasted Orient. And it is our free institutions, as 
well as our Constitution, that in America make kings impossible 
and have, for a hundred years, wrought for a larger liberty and 
& more popular government, : 

And it is the spirit of our institutions, as well as our Constitu- 
tion, that will prevent the abuse of power by Ameican authority 
in Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, or any other spot blessed 
by the protection of our flag—aye, and write, ‘‘Accursed!” across 
the brow of him who, even in thought, would wield a scepter. 
It is our free institutions, working now by one method and now 
by another, after the fashion of our practical race, that will estab- 
lish order, equal laws, free speech, unpurchasable justice, and 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness“ throughout our ocean 

ions and prepare the way for the Constitution itself. 

For, Mr. President, our institutions can go to these people be- 
fore our Constitution goes to them. Our institutions can precede 
our Constitution, as they did here in America itself. Did not 
Washington and his countrymen have free institutions for years 
before the Constitution was adopted? Did not the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence have the spirit of free institutions, 
although the Constitution was not thought of atthattime? Where 
our institutions go, there our Constitution may go, when condi- 
tions justify it, for our Constitution is the last and highest and 
most precious ion of our institutions. “First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

It is our institutional law, therefore, of which men should in- 
quire who would know the meaning and the life of our constitu- 
tional law. We have heard “Constitution,” the letter of the Con- 
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stitution“ we have listened for our institutions, and in vain. And 

t is it not written that the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 

e?” Is it not written that man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God?” 
I respect not the expounders of constitutional law who have not 
learned the history of our institutions, of which the Constitution 
is the richest fruit, until that history is a part of their being. 

I respect not constitutional charlatanism that fastens its eye on 
the printed page alone. disdains our institutions as interpreting 
it, and refuses to consider the sources of that Constitution—the 
development of our present form of government for a century and 
a half from the old crown charters, the English struggle for the 
ph 1 7 of man regulated by equal laws which preceded that, the 
spirit of Dutch independence, Dutch federation, and Dutch insti- 
tutions, working upon that, and still back to the counsels of our 
Tenton fathers in the German forests in the dim light of a far- 
distant time. 

KNOWLEDGE OF CHARACTER OF A PEOPLE NECESSARY TO UNDERSTAND 
THEIR INSTITUTIONS. 

If a people adopt a written instrument, you must understand 
that people and their institutions before you understand the writ- 
ing. You can not separate a people and their history from a writ- 
ten constitution which is only a part of that history. The same 
words by one poopie may have a different meaning used by another 
people. Any writing can only be an index to the institutions of a 
people. A people's institutions are the soul of the written and 
unwritten law. You must understand the French people, their 
history, and their institutions, before you can understand their 
written constitution. You must understand the American peo- 
ple, our history, and our institutions before you can understand 
our Constitution. 

Our institutions embrace individual liberty and self-govern- 
ment, but they also embrace organization and administration. 

They are the expression of the characteristics and tendencies of 
our race, as are the institutions of every people. Onr race is the 
most self-governing but also the most administrative of any race 
of history. We are the explorers, the colonizers, the administra- 
tors of the world. Weare this, not from necessity, but from irre- 
sistible impulse, from instinct, from racial laws inherited from 
our forefathers. Even in our own national history our pioneers 
reclaimed Kentucky and the Mississippi wilderness; they crossed 
the Rockies and seized Oregon; even when their homes behind 
them were still surrounded by virgin forest and untouched plain, 
they explored new regions and claimed new empires, and left be- 
hind them the crimson trail of their own blood, shed that the 
march of our race might not be stayed. 

They did this because they could not help it. And wherever 
our race has gone it has governed, and wherever it has governed 
law, order, justice and the rights of man have been established 
and defended, All this has been in obedience to our institutions, 
which, in turn, are merely expressive of racial character. Our 
institutions are carried in the breasts of American citizens and 
soldiers wherever they go. 


CONSTITUTION CAN NOT BE READ BY THE DICTIONARY ONLY. 


So we have in our Constitution not only express words of power 
to acquire and govern new lands, as our race had always done, 
but those words must be read as the large expression of our insti- 
tutions asa people. If our institutions are not adapted to admin- 
istration as well as self-government; if theyare fixed and unyield- 
ing; if our racial instincts are against ion, o ization and 
administration of governments; if our history and traditions are 
reactionary, then these words of power in our Constitution must 
be read as power merely to dispose of and regulate territory pos- 
sessed at the time the Constitution was written and in the way 
then established. 

Whatever ourhistory, our race tendencies, our institutions, these 
large and vital meanings must pour through the Constitution, 
which is their medium, and without which the Constitution is only 
an assemblage of lifeless words, We can not read our Constitution 
by the dictionary only; we must read it by the great lexicon of our 
institutions and their history. We can not read it by the tempo- 
rary intentions of the fathers only; we must read it by all the ex- 

rience of all our past as a race, and all the necessities of all our 

uture asa people. Even the wisest of the fathers saw but Pgh 
into our future with their thoughts, but they comprehended all 
that future with their race instincts. For example, Jefferson said 
we had territory enough for our posterity to the thousandth gen- 
eration, and there e his thought; but at that very moment he 
was securing Louisiana, even when he was declaring that he had 
no constitutional power to do so, and there spoke the instincts of 
our race. In a century the Republic will number more than 
200,000,000 souls; 3 undreamed of by the fathers will arise; 
they will be unsolvable if the Constitution is but an instrament 
of words; they will be solved if the Constitution is the expression 
of our institutions, 


And so; when we read those institutional words— 


“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
lations respecting the territory or other property belonging tothe 


we must read them as the utterance of the most vigorous branch 
ot the world's greatest expanding and administering people. 
Coiled up in those words of racial crews and power is all the 
energy of Raleigh and of Drake, of Clive and Cook, of Winthrop 

Smith, and Penn, of that whole resistless people that has poured 
around the world its healing tide of civilization, always and 
everywhere giving equal rights under equal laws, protecting 
commerce, planting social method, and establishing the statutes 
of the Almighty Father to whom our race has eyer looked, upon 
whose Name we have ever called, and of whose divine Will weare 
the agents in our day. 

These words of power in our Constitution contain thelaw of our 
growth; they are the statute of the free hand to achieve that 

owth; and back of them isthe guaranty of our institutions that, 

neath that free hand, justice and li shall dwell among the 
peoples given into our keeping. And it is not ble that such 
wer will be perverted or abused until our institutions, rooted in 
he soil of ap sees = no morang pe thehigh ar aa 
purposes o merican people are, by some ma miracle, 
changed and debased. 

In the end it all comes to that—faith in the American people 
who, as I believe, are the trustees under God of the civilization of 
the world in the great day of our sovereigntynow dawning. Itis 
this faith which exalts our service to the ublic to the dignity 
of a rite. It is a faith the American people hold with a silent 
fervor that gives them power and purity; and woe to them and to 
us if we justify not that faith by our works—for “faith without 
works is vain.” 

If, then, the Constitution gives Congress a free hand over our 
possessions, how shall that power be exerci over each? How 
shall we deal with Porto Rico, whose case is immediately before 
us? This is the second question involved in the present discus- 
sion, and the answer is that we should give the people of that 
island a civil government adapted to their needs, and with that 
ciyil government we should give them reciprocity of trade with us, 
x HYPOCRI®Y OF DEMOCRATIC FREE-TRADE PROPOSITION. 

Mr. President, the partisan ig per pretend to want free 
trade not only with Porto Rico, but with the aap jane also, 
But there is no sincerity in their attitude, for they advocate free 
trade with our new ions, they say, because they are a part 
of the Republic, as our States and organized Territories are a nore 
of the Republic, and in the same sentence advocate the abandon- 
ment of the possessions themselves—which is an antagonism in 
premises and a nonsequitur in conclusion, This partisan opposi- 
tion asks free trade with Porto Rico and the Philippines not be- 
cause they believe in it, except as they believe in free trade with 
all the world, but to frighten the timid with incorrect statements 
about competition with pauper labor, and so to induce the Nation 
to abandon these priceless possessions. 

That is the motive of the partisan ee in urging free trade 
with Porto Rico. It is an issue they shall not have. Reciprocity 
is the policy first announced by the ident of the United States, 
followed by formal bills in both Senate and House. When, later. 
the necessity for money for Porto Rico was believed to be urgent 
aMi instant, a bill to raise it by the method which was thought to be 
the best at the moment was reported in the House. Thesupport 
ers of that bill in the House stated that the tax it proposed was a 
temporary e ient, and that reciprocity was to follow it. But 
after that bill had passed the House and had come to the Senate, 
the President, through asecond message to Congress, recommended 
an expedient—the appropriation of more than $2,000,000 collected 
from the present tariff between this country and Porto Rico (and 
whichis more than the House bill would have yielded during its entire 
We) —which gives the island and its people the money needed for 

e present without the tariff provided for in the bill which had 

the House, and which now enables us to stand for the 
reciprocity of trade which the President had announced from the 
first as our policy and duty. 

And so the statesmanlike recommendation of the President re- 
lieves us from the necessity of long deferring reciprocity with 
our little island and takes from an obstructing partisan opposi- 
tion an issue which it had attempted to appropriate for the pur- 
pe of blinding the American people, and thus stripping the 

public of those es which have cost the Nationso much 
in money and in blood, 

Can men ask why members of the House voted for the House 
tariff bill, and why we do not vote for the same measure here? 
The answer is that, with the immediate necessity for revenue for 
Porto Rico confronting the House, it had that reason for its 
course. Were that the situation here our similar action might be 
similarly justified. But our appropriation of more than $2,000,000 
the Government had already collected from the present tariff 
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between this country and Porto Rico, giving Porto Rico more 
ready money at this very moment than the tarif bill which passed 
the House would have afforded in the two s of its life, takes 
from the Senate the reason for voting for that bill which was in- 
fiuential with the House. 

By this appropriation the Porto Ricans should haye mone 
enough to last till a scheme of local taxation on land and the oe 
ucts of land, on luxuries and stimulants, on the scoresof approved 
subjects of taxation, can be adopted and putin operation; or until 
experience shall compel or justify a continuous tariff. 

PUERTO RICO NO PRECEDENT FOR PHILIPPINES. 

Reciprocal trade with Porto Rico is no precedent for the same 
thing with the Philippines, None of our measures with Porto 
Rico are necessary methods for our administration of government 
in the Pacific archipelago any more than our Hawaiian bill fur- 
nishes an example for Porto Rican legislation. The free hand 
given Congress by the Constitution means appropriate measures 
for Porto Rico determined by the conditions of that island and 
its relations to us and tothe world; appropriate measures for the 
Philippines determined by the same considerations of wisdom; 
appropriate legislation for Hawaii, determined by like standards 
of common sense; appropriate action as to Cuba and to such other 
porsona of the earth as may become ours or fall under our pro- 

ection, as conditions and all the elements of sound judgment may 
dictate in each particular case. 

And there is no business in the world that would not run into 


bankruptcy on any other plan. To declare for a uniform policy of | P 


government or taxation in the beginning; to ignore differences of 
peoples, of distance, of location with reference to other markets, 
of resources in Ls porns with our own, and of all the long cata- 
logue of facts out of the consideration of all of which alone, sane 
conclusions can come, is to write failure“ on the swelling sails 
of the largest, noblest, most 3 movement ever launched by 
on people upon the seas of world endeavor. Andsuch a uniform 
policy is what the opposition to the Government urges in order to 
defeat the whole movement of expansion; and we decline to adopt 
the opposition’s programme, either by declaring for uniform tariff 
or for uniform free trade. 
THE ATTEMPT TO CONFUSE THE ISSUB 


I repeat, that it is for this purpose that those who, for partisan 
reasons, oppose the Government, attempt to intertwine a tariff 
with the constitutional principle of a free hand. They try to min. 
gle reciprocity with Porto Rico with Calhoun's doctrine that the 
Constitution, of its own force, extends over ‘‘ territory belonging 
to the United States.” If a continuous tariff were inextricabl 
involved with Lincoln's constitutional principle of a free hand, 
for which Lincoln’s party stands to-day as he stood forty years 
ago, I should fight to have a continuous tariff adopted. For the 
power to act freely with our possessions is the best condition on 
which we can successfully keep them; and to surrender them is 
treason to our future. 

But the imposition of a tariff is not involved in the constitu- 
tional principle of a free hand. The very reverse is true. This is 
3 by the statement of the principle itself, and it can not be 
stated too often, for its statement is its best support. The free 
hand, under the Constitution, means that we can adopt reciproc- 
ity with Porto Rico, if that is wisest and best for Porto Rico and 
for us; a Territorial form of government in Hawaii, if that is 
wisest and best for Hawaii and for us; a tariff relation with our 
possessions in the Far East, if thatis wisest and best; and do any- 
where and at all times what is wisest and best for our possessions 
and for us within the fundamental prohibitions in the Constitu- 
tion. It does not mean uniform tariff or uniform fres trade, but 
exactly the reverse. And so the highest exercise of the constitu- 
tional free hand is the adoption of reciprocity with Porto Rico, 
because that is wisest and best for her and for us at the present 
time and is a fulfillment of implied national engagements. 

Gentlemen of a partisan opposition, you shall not make this 
false issue. You shall not be permi to say that reciprocity 
with Porto Rico means that Calhoun’s doctrine is again alive 
and that the Constitution, without our consent, extends over the 
territory which that Constitution itself declares is territory be- 
longing to the United States.” And you shall not make the plea 
that the Constitution extends over our possessions; that they are 
therefore a part of the Republic as our States and organized Ter- 
ritories are a part of the Republic, with full free trade; that if 
we have free trade with our possessions we will come into com- 
petition with their labor; and that, therefore, we should get rid 
of those possessions—I say you shall not make that plea without 
having that fallacy exposed to the people. For if, as you declare, 
the Constitution does extend over these p ons, if they are a 


part of the United States, then you, if you were in power, could 
not get rid of them; for no power can alienate territory that has 
become a part of the United States, in the sense that our States 
are part of the Republic and that, as the opposition insists, all of 
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our new possessions shall be immediately made a part of it—nay, 
area of it now. ; 

So that if your position is correct, gentlemen of the opposition, 
your success in the coming elections would not relieve Americans 
trom competition with Filipino labor, which you say free trade 
would create, but, on the contrary, would forever fasten that com- 
petition upon us. For Democratic success would be declared by 
you to mean that the people indorse the Calhoun theory that the 
Constitution extends over these islands; that they thereby are a 

art of the United States, with free trade and all privileges of 
tates; and if that is so, it is a condition you could never change, 
since you could not alienate a part of the United States. 

But if the Government prevails among the peoplein the coming 
election, it means that we can do as we please with these posses- 
sions, even to alienating them, if the interests of the Republic de- 
mand it—though that contingency is unthinkable. we are 
right, we can protect ourselves from Filipino labor, if it should 
be found necessary to do so. If the 3 is right, free trade 
is there now, and there irrevocably and forever. 


RECIPROCITY WITH PUERTO RICO A VALUABLE EXPERIMENT, 


Reciprocity with Porto Rico will help that island; it can not 
hurt us. It will help us as much as it will help Porto Rico. 
It affords us a safe experiment with our possessions at the very 
Torang of our experience as an administering power, A 
Nation of 70,000,000 of people with a continent for its home, and 
racticed in all the arts of ind , can not suffer in competition 
with an island smaller than a single county of Texas, more than a 
thousand miles from our nearest port and peopled by fewer inhab- 
itants than any one of several of our large cities, poverty stricken 
and po ignorant of the meaning of self-government, and 
beholding modern civilization as through a glass darkly. If the 
American Republic, just embarked upon the grandest world career 
of all time, fears competition with the least of its possessions be- 
fore we have tried the experiment, let us strike our colors asa 
sovereign power, tack from our course marked out by the high 
inspiration of great events, put into the portof decay, go out of 
commission, and let the mighty voyage on which our Nation 
started be sailed by other peoples of bolder hearts, loftier faiths, 
and eyes of clearer vision, as the opposition to expansion and to 
our entire world career would have us do. 

Reciprocity with Porto Rico is not only a matter of duty and 
good policy—it is a measure of economic wisdom. It is a part of 
the reciprocity for which the great statesmen of the Republic 
have planned and toiled, And it is reciprocity, not with a foreign 
country, but with our own possession. It is a reciprocity of na- 
ture; Porto Rican products supply what we need and can not so 
well produce; we supply what Porto Rico needs and can not as 
well produce. It isareciprocity decreed by natural laws to which 
our acts must in the end conform. 

When our markets are open to Porto Rican produck cat f 
will and must of necessity be be stimulated all through our islan: 
and Porto Rico, now desolate, will be placed in the position of 
gh RY justified by its resources, location, and possibilities, 

she will herself pay all the money needed for her government with 
reatest ease. And with her prosperity she will in turn endow us, 
er markets will exclusively be ours, for our tariff against Europe 
and the world will be her tariff inst Eu and the world, and 
so our clothing, flour, corn, implements, and all the products of 
our farms, mills, and looms will have exclusive markets there, 
And the more p us we make her by offering our markets to 
Porto Rico, the more she.can buy of us, and will. Increasing 
prosperity means increasing desires; increasing prosperity means 
more money to satisfy those desires. 

And so reciprocity creates a new and exclusive market for what 
we raise and make, and supplies the money to make that market 
valuable—supplies the money by baying from our own island 
necessities now pur from foreign lands. But to close our 
markets to our own possession or to make those markets dear and 
difficult is to take from our masses the opportunity to purchase 
at lowest prices the necessities produced on our own tory; and 
to make the markets of our own dependency dear and difficult to 
our producers is to deny to ourselves the opportunity to sell our 
own products at best prices to our own possession. It may be 
that experience will demonstrate the contrary, or that experience 
will confirm these apparently clear conclusions; but until experi- 
ence does demonstrate the contrary reason indicates that reciproc- 
ity with our own possessions is a logical and desirable result of 
expansion, and that obstruction to trade between us and our pos- 
sessions is a negation of expansion. It is unwise to refuse the 
instruction of an experiment that can not injure us and that we 
owe to our island as a matter of justice and fulfillment of implied 
national obligations. And now that we have given Porto Rico 
more ready money immediately than any tariff that has been pro- 
posed would give in two years, the Senate has not a reason left 
which influenced the House in passing the House bill. = 
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THE EXPERIMENT CONCLUSIVE. 


And the reciprocity recommended by the President in his first 
message, and made possible by our appropriation of more than 
$2,000,000 to the Porto Ricans as recommended in his second mes- 
sage, gives us this experiment in insular administration, right at 
the outset, that will not occur again—an experiment that will in- 
dicate the results of reciprocal exchange of products between us 
and our possessions as satisfactorily as if that course had been 
pursued as to all, just as a drop of some new compound in the 
chemist's test tube reveals all its qualities as completely as if a 
gallon of it had been examined, which, if dangerous, would have 

estroyed the experiment, and the experimenter, too, 

It may be that reciprocity with Porto Rico will suggest conse- 
quences so damaging, if experienced in larger measure, that it 
will be abolished even there, and never again proposed in the de- 
velopment of our policy as an administrator of government in our 
island possessions. It may be that it will show the fears of many 
to be groundless, and discover benefits and blessings undreamed 
of even by its advocates, and thus furnish a light for our now un- 
illumined pathway as an administrator of insular dominion. 
And whatever the results of reciprocity with Porto Rico, they 
will enable us to outline a policy as to our new possessions based 
on actual experience, 

But to permanently continue a tariff between the Republic and 
territory belonging tothe United States,“ as though that territory 
were a foreign country and not our own possession, would be to 
leave unsolved all the problems before us and unanswered all the 
speculation in which it is our duty to indulge in thinking out the 
best way to administer our ocean empire. And we vill not refuse 
this instruction in our new task, afforded us by the same favoring 
Providence that placed the task itself before us. We have before 
us a new career, and the censure or applause of the world and 
history; and we have an object lesson which can not injure us 
and can not fail to enlighten us; and we will avail ourselves of it. 


EFFECT OF OUR ACTION ON LATIN AMERICA. 


Weighty as these reasons are, there is another charged with 
almost destiny-determining consequences. It is the effect of our 
action on the Latin-American—the Spanish-American—mind, over 
which our influence has been growing for a quarter of a century, 
and which the welfare of the Republic requires shall become con- 
trolling. It has been the dream of Am@rican statesmen for three- 
quarters of a century to make this Republic the friend and pro- 
tector of the weaker South American republics, until finally, in 
imagination, the colors of our flag . intertwine with theirs, 
the symbol of mutual trust, mutual affection, mutual trade, mu- 
tual prosperity, and mutual defense. 

Into deeds this great thought has gradually grown until pan- 
American congresses actually convene beneath the Stars and 
Stripes, and the Bureau of the American Republics is a part of 
the machinery of our Government. Our growing influence in 
South America is fraught with blessings to the Republic and to 
those countries too, second only to the trade of the Orient. This 
great advantage, this ek ee be influence in South America, we 
propose to foster still, e have appropriated to Porto Rico more 
than $2,000,000 ready money as suggested by the President. We 
will adopt a civil government and reciprocal trade. And thus, b 
a generosity without precedent, we establish forever our friend- 
shp with all Latin America which Republican statesmen have 
so long, so patiently, and so e been erecting. 

Why will Latin-Americans be influenced in our favor by this 
course? Think of the circumstances! This island of beauty and 
natural wealth came to us like a bride to the arms of her beloved. 
Where Luzon resisted Porto Rico submitted—no, she did not 
submit; she welcomed us. Where Cuba was turbulent, Porto 
Rico was and is tranquil. We do not remind Porto Rico of her 
unfitness for self-government; she asserts it herself and asks our 
instruction. With a humility that touches the hearts of the 
American people she asks our protection. 

Sir, where our flag is fired on my voice is for war, overwhelm- 
ing, relentless, decisive war, till resistance is utterly exterminated; 
but where our flag is welcomed my voice is for mercy and loving- 
kindness for the very same reason that it is for war when that 
flag is opposed, Bullets for bullets, but bread for blessings. 
Porto Rico came to us like Ruth, saying, ‘‘Entreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from following after thee; for whither 
thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy peo- 
ple shall be my pope, and thy God my God.” 

Thus comes this little land, pleading, like Ruth, only that she 
may glean in the harvest after the reapers. And she is hungry; 
we will feed her. She asks for the liberty to live; we will free the 
hands of her industry. She is bruised and wounded and weak; 
we will soothe her bruises, heal her wounds, strengthen her weak- 
ness. The American people will have it so. Call it sentiment, if 
you will; but sentiment is the strongest quality of the American 
character, It is sentiment that has inspired all the heroism of our 


heroic history and written on the statute books of the Republic 
every law that will, in the world’s future, be the justification for 


our existence, ò 
Our giving reciprocity of trade to this faithful little island, then, 
will inspire confidence throughout Latin America. It will increase 


that friendship which is the basis of all genuine international un- 
derstandings. It will encourage other peoples to welcome our 
protection whenever it may be to our interest to extend it; and it 
will be the unimpeachable witness at the bar of the nations and 
of history to our fidelity to our national pledges, even when only 
implied, and to the purity of national purposes, even when not 
specifically declared. 

But if we had refused reciprocity of trade to our own island, that 
came to us willingly, and to whom our national promises were at 
least impliedly made, every envious nation of Europe would have 
pointed all South America to that act, denounced us as betrayers 
of the confidence reposed in us, and planted distrust of us in the 
hearts of millions who should look to us as their friend and elder 
brother. As the power that is to be the chief councilor among 
the nations of the western world; as the power that is, as it were, 
to be the presiding officer in the congress of the peoples of this 
hemisphere, with all the incalculable advantages to them and to 
us that come from such relations, we must not destroy, but we 
must increase their faith in us, 

And our treatment of Porto Rico, which is of their blood and 
speech and faith, will advance us decades in their confidence and 
esteem. It is a situation in which the future sleeps. The eco- 
nomic results of any fiscal act that has teen proposed in either 
branch of Congress are temporary; but their effect upon our 
future as the dominant power of the Western Hemisphere, and 
therefore of the world, is permanent and beyond computation. 
Tens of millions of money might be spent and years of patient 
effort giran to create an opportunity for binding the common peo- 
ple and the governments of Central and South America to us in 
confidence and affection, oe her to the present one, which Fortune 
has placed before us. And it will not be thrown away. 

And this relation of friendship, which we have so long been cul- 
tivating, and which we will now make stronger, means for us, on 
its material side, increasing and finally predominance of trade 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, and therefore new and prac- 
tically exclusive markets for all our farmers raise and all our fac- 
tories make. Andif we refuse to consider this phase of the situ- 
ation we refuse to do our duty to the American people, whose 
servants we are, and fail to discharge our national obligations to 
a people that welcomed us. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IMMEDIATELY REQUIRED, 


For these reasons I favor immediate reciprocity, and I shall go 
on record, if I am able to be present, as voting for amendments 
giving immediate and unrestricted freedom of trade to our island 
of Porto Rico. But if we in the Senate who believe that Porto 
Rico should have reciprocity at once are not able to so amend the 
civil-government bill here, I shall, after voting for reciprocit 
amendments, votefor the civil-government bill as recently modified 
by the committee, because we must not deny civil government to 
the people of Porto Rico a moment longer; because the bill, as 
now modified, insures Say pee with Porto Rico as soon as the 
civil government of that island provides a system of taxation of 
its own; and because, the bill, as now changed, gives free food, 
clothing, and implements to the islanders at once. 

So that the sooner Porto Rico gets civil government the quicker 
it will get absolute reciprocity, under the modifications which the 
committee have finally made to the bill. Ishould be glad if the bill 
could be so separated that we might vote for civil government with- 
out the revenue feature, although the committee have now modi- 
fied that feature so as to insure early freedom of trade—and this 
modification is much better than the House proposition, and infi- 
nitely preferable to the present tariff arrangement between this 
country and Porto Rico, But as the bill stands, unless we can 
amend it further, we must vote for it as modified by the commit- 
tee, or else yote against civil government altogether; and civil gov- 
ernment must no longer be denied to the people of Porto Rico. 
Longer delay of civil government to these people is denial of justice. 

And so, after voting for immediate and unrestricted reciprocity 
amendments, I shall vote for the civil-government bill because it 
does establish civil government at once, and because, under the re- 
cent modification by the committee, it also establishes absolute 
reciprocity in the nearfuture. It ought to establish unrestricted 
trade instantly, and it may be that the House will so amend it if 
we should not so amend it here. But if we are not able to so 
amend it here, and if the House should not so amendit, but adopts 
the modified civil-government bill, the committee’s late modifica- 
tion does give us the absolute certainty of unrestricted trade at no 
distant date. y 
On the other hand, if we deny civil government to Porto Rico, 
if we leave the present tariff untouched and deal with our island 
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as if it were a foreign country, we make no progress of any kind 
toward helping Porto Rico. It is, therefore, better to adopt the 
civil-goyernment bill, with the revenue feature as now modified 
by the committee, if we can not agree to further amend it, than 
to deny ail constractive legislation to the island, The bill provid- 
ing for a tariff both ways, about which there has been so much 
conflict, is not before usnow. Thecommittee’s final modification, 
made after consideration of opposing views, has destroyed that bill, 
admitted the principle of reciprocity to be desirable, and provided 
for its partial realization immediately and its complete realization 


soon. 

While the bill as a whole is still not what I would have it, in its 
failure to give immediate reci ty to Porto Rico, and in other 
particulars, and while it may have to be amended by future Con- 

it does establish a working civil government which must 
not be delayed another moment, and does insure early 3 
and so is a step in the right direction in our progress as an ad- 
5 ation, and is a recognition of those great principles 
on which that progress depends, 
MEANING OF OUR NEW NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. President, the great movement on which the American peo- 
ple have embarked is a movement of conscience as well as of 
power; of civilization as well as of commerce. It touches the 
shores of every sea. Directly or indirectly it affects all 1 
We go forth on a world carreer; we must conduct it with a world 
statesmanship—a statesmanship that considers the effect of eve 
law we pass upon the peoples over whom our influence is extend- 
ing and upon the world at large, as well as upon ourselves. 

ir, administration of government means more than balance 
sheets; more than weights or measures. It means this, but it also 
means the weighing of the hearts of men and the balance sheets 
of the affections of the governed 2 Why to-day do England's 
colonists voluntarily tax themselves 3 tariffs in order 
to give England the advantage of their trade? Why to-day do 
Canadians, Australians, and sons of the Empire everywhere vol- 
untarily enlist to fight and die in far and savage lands that the 
dominion of England's flag may be extended? Why to-day are 
England's governed people themselves the bravest of those 
who charge to their deaths in defense of 


vast and swelling harmony which not even ali the discords of his- 
tory can destroy, and they mean that in all that divine and 
7124 composition the noblest, highest, purest, tenderest note 

; be that struck by the American people as the sovereign power 
of earth, 


Military Academy Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY G. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 15, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making appropriations 
for the Military Academy— 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The educational features of the bill under con- 
sideration meet my hearty approval. ‘ 

I have the honor to represent a district which contains one of 
the largest educational institutions of our country, which leads 
ee aT Rei ce of and an interest in the matter of the 

ing bill. 
That institution is the great University of Michigan, which has 
and exerts an influence throughout our land. It may almost be 
said to control the legislation of Con , for it has 19 repre- 
sentatives in this Congress—more, I Deters, than ony other insti- 
tution of learning. And yet, with all of its far-reaching power 
and influence. with all of its civilizing influence, the cost of that 
institution of learning from the beginning till now has not been, 


I am told by its president, as much as the cost of an ordinary 


battle ship. There is no question of the patriotism of our people, 
There is no question that there is no pressing necessity for a large 
standing army. The history of the past forty years shows plainly 
that we have an Army available at all times, because within the 
last forty years over 400,000 men have given up their lives in this 
country for the flag, (Applause. } 

Our armies prove successful, unconquerable, and formidable 
because they are men of education, men fighting for wife and 
home. They are not mere hired assassins, paid butchers, but real 
patriots. 

The flag means more to the poor man in this country than to 
any other. It is a grand spectacle to see the poor man leave the 
farm and the home, part paid for—all that is dear to him—leave 
duty to wife and children, to fight his country’s battles, without 
hope of adequate reward. And my heart goes out not to the 
trained officer in command, but to the common soldier who faces 
the leaden hail to see the flag ride in triumph above the smoke of 
battle. He is my hero. 

The patriotic fervor found among our people in times of national 
peril leads me to believe that there is no call upon this Govern- 
ment to maintain at great expense a large and useless standing 


army. 

The people love the flag, not because of the grand achievements 
of our armies on land and on sea, but because that flag repre- 
sents their sacrifice; because they know and feel that wherever 
yo id go, if the Stars and Stripes wave above us, there free- 

om 

The law of self-defense is instinct in the lowest of God’s crea- 
tion. And it auimates the loftiest and the gentlest of all creation. 

The great General Grant, when Lee passed his sword to him at 
a apes oe and all was over, did not want to humiliate the 
fallen and the vanquished. He sought to urge the erring ones to 
retora to their homes, and to the pursuits of peace, and to the 

on. 

So long as our schools teach patriotism, that war is for 
ane not for conquest, they ought and will be sustained, an 

ger. 


not 


General Deficiency Bill. 


rialism, in and secret alliances threaten the life of the 
ston Ea atean Ss won Se poole ca thes cary f edge Peers to 
when 

. 1 — conclusion. 7 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN S. LITTLE, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday; May 14, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11537) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in the a; priations for the fiscal year 
ending June 90, and for prior years, and for other purposes 

Mr. LITTLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Many le in this country believe that there 
exists between this 3 wed Great Britain “an understand- 
ing that reaches far beyond the ordinary relations of friendship 
that should properly mark the extent of this country’s relations 
with the kingdoms and ménarchies of Europe. 

Many potent evidences exist to show that there is a secret un- 
derstan or, in other words, a secret alliance existing between 
this country and Great Britain. No thoughtful man can study 
the history of these two nations for the last two years without 
entertaining the gravest suspicions that such is the fact. 

England for many years has foreseen the danger of an alliance 
by her neighbors that would threaten her national existence, and 
as soon as war had been declared between this 5 Spain 
she at once set about to show great friendship for this country 
and to inspire bad blood between this country and Germany. 

The greatness as well as the friendship of the Anglo-Saxon race 
was heralded in every aden . newspaper on both sides of the 
ocean and sung by every pro-English patronizing citizen in this 
country. Everything le was done and said to belittle Ger- 
many and to engender bitter feelings between their citizens and 
ours. And several times during the Spanish war it was made to 
appear that we were on the very verge of war with Germany, 
which afterwards proved to be without any foundation. It is 
boldly claimed by the English sympathizers here and in England 
that England, on account of her great friendship for us, stood b 
us in the Spanish war, It she did, it was because we did not 
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her assistance, and she could make the pretension without sacri- 
fice and uso the good understanding to her own advantage. 
And well has she accomplished her pepon 

Mr. McKinley, his advisers and diplomats, have been but clay 


in the potter's hands. She inspired imperial policies that are 
being pursued by this Administration, and drew our nation into 
the politics of Europe and engaged them in the unholy business 
of conquest and empire. Strange as it may seem, yet it is true 
that no sooner had this purpose been accomplished, and the good 
understanding” thoroughly established, than she set about toover- 
throw the two little Dutch Republics in South Africa. And while 


that small band of liberty-loving people are s 9 on to main- 
tain their independence sh ere overwhelming 2 our Govern- 
ment officials look on with indifference, while they compare the 


list of dead and captured from the Philippine Islands with like 
returns from South Africa. No official expression of sympathy, 
no offer of friendly mediationis made; and when it is learned that 
their envoys are coming to the nation’s capital to ask the good offices 
of this Government in meneng about a peaceful cessation of 
hostilities, consternation seizes the Administration, the Cabinet is 
assembled, consultations are doubtless had with the British am- 
bassador, Mr. Pauncefote, and it is given out to the press that 
they will be received as citizens but not as official representa- 
ives of their Governments. The Administration is Beal hand 
and foot by its advocacy of English policies, and stands dumb 
while defying public sentiment and rejecting the appeals of the 
ser envoys. 

Mr. Chairman, I will insert as a part of my inde an extract 
from an editorial and many statements not onl 8 but 
strongly tending to prove the existence of iranga Bone 
this Government and Great Britain, all from the Irish World of of 
May 5,1900, as follows: 


pon bstan 
. gee ry of Skate, an be special commissi 
con retary o 
from hls Ariny and Navy e h trom his 
D rom ca 
backers bere. 1 


this charge Mr. McKinley has entered two general å hich, in 
0 Tn hie tassonge of r 


remained faithful to the precept of avoiding entangling ali- 
Bans as TOAMNA not oE gae Cee coboara. 8 
At the annual dinner of the Ohio Society of New York a few months ago, 
ak pergh Ar mE in alliance n paganan ent with foreign 
are nor en an ore! wer, 
Prine? these on formas ot J eee en | SR 
rather equiv: roy et we ep ence 
of above, introducing it with a synopsis as follo 


PRESIDENT M’KINLEY'S PRO- "UTTERANCES. 
At the annual in oases oo MR 8, 1899, of the British and For- 
Gan Palane: cin, win ofa at Jord mn ding. United 
read a fever paging from en which ex- 
ador Choasa ‘or the society's work, and added: 
e a great year for the cea oot ost 


the Associated Chambers of Com- 
don, March 15, 1899, said that President 
with confidence . e oroetan, 
endeavor 5 — — ey, in Great Britain to promote the interests and pros- 


perity of both coun 
icp bane * Foster. M. P. 1 called upon 
Presiden November 18. In speaking of ent, Mr. ber 


said ~ Quite nats N ee what impressed me most strongly was his good will 


55 ven at the White House d the pres- 
nt Administration was given on e of November 16, in honor 
ofthe Angi Canadian commissioners on the te. The 
ish ambassador was seated in the place of honor, and the British flag was 
mir Mekinioy ie am roof December 5, 1899, denied entangling alliances 
r. ey's message en 
“as to affairs not of a direct concern.” 
The London papers of December 6, ee e 
eee vocal denial of entangling alliances in Mr. 


cKinley's message. 
SECRETARY HAY'S ALLIANCE WORK AS AMBASSADOR TO ENGLAND. 


At the Easter banquet held in the Mansion Hi London, on 72 renin 
of April 20,1898, Mr, „now Secretary of State, his first pu 
as United States am 8 of the 3 —.— 
the United States and England. ibassador puny said: The good und 
standing between ns is based on something than mere e n. 
AAMO Conta: tat aes tase women e that of on whic! noy, 


us in partnership in the serious work of the rela 
At the annual dinner of the American“ Society in London, July 4, 1898, 
mbassador Hay was the principal speaker. AORE other things, he said: 
“Now that the day of and cordial understanding has come, which so 
mene Dara long di and waited for, may we not hope it will be perma- 
nent 


Marquis of Ripon presided. 
Acomumittee of the Anglo-American League of London, headed 
man, Mr. James 8 88 States Ambassador John Hay, 
irar Be ar 8, 1898 g him upon his acceptance of 
seine ac Seon Secretary of State in Washington In response to the fy — 


“IT shall hold m signal} ee Sf heme oben foc) anything to 
bo aia e ite 3 of fraternal amity between 6 our two} “a 


Its chair- 


AMBASSADOR CHOATE AND HIS ALLIANCE WORK. 


e ee e 
ouncemen 
bassador to England. 5 a PEAS one iii 


The gross and Taan A ane hurled at the Irish in America by Joseph H. 
Choate, while the ety on Ireland's t national feast 
oe Mr. 


s 1 Ffae 292 5 v. as at home to-night. A characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
e ourselves at home wherever we go. Our nation has now fol- 

ives: ‘our example in that 

rod our exa gate, at a luncheon at the Staffordshire Agricultural So- 

ciety’s show at Wolverhampton, England, Chae’ 85 1899, said he believed that 

no Nee could ever tween the United States and Great Britain 

to interrupt the constant peace which had held thie together during the last 


ei -five 
eraser Oh rey speakin at W ere of the American Society in 
3 on July 4, 1899, said: American, on hearing that I was te 
to England, cri cried out, God — 8 p are een! * De 3 my, outfit, 
foe when a man couples * prosperity to American rece” with the 
other sentiment he gives an American ambassador the fullest credentials 
the diplom: he needs.” 


and all 

Ambassador Choate, before the Sir Walter Scott Club, in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, November 10, 1800. referred to “ the ironclad frien ip that 
now prevails between the two nations.” 


COLONIAL SECRETARY CHAMBERLAIN PROCLAIMS ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLI- 


ANCE. 
Ina L delivered at „England. November 30, 1898, Mr. J 
said: 


Leicester oseph 
lain, secretary of state for the colonies in Lord Sal ibury’s cabinet, 


“The anion, the eira yon please, the understanding. between 8 
two great nations (Eng and the United States) is indeed a guaranty of 
the peace of the world.” 


AMBASSADOR CHOATE CORROBORATES CHAMBERLAIN. 


At the annual Than e Pegg on om held Feta the American Society in 
88 on November i 3 H. Choate, American ambassador 
em ber oe erica clasp hands across the seg, and 
5 


1, 1899, received Mr. Chamberlain's an- 

nouncemen’ at Leicester with great joy, com- 

menting upon it as an official u 

ANGSTY on MSTS Sin E ir. Josoph Chamberlain, land's colonial 
intention to 


tary and Salisbury's right. hand man, 
A — ro) a he said: “It 


ss . — at Birmingham 

ona Sh, She Sank ees Fees of s policy that at the 
present time these two great nations understand each other better than mer 
ever have since, over a Ganny ago, they were separated by the blunder of 


of England, 


terests of 
to conduce to the interests of 


Tht the lord mayor's banquet in London November 9, 1899, Lord Salisbw 
spoke of the hore relations — na between the United States and on 


ag gat 
peo Under N for For- 


2 ons 
American lange 
nature that it 


pata eliciting 
Mr. Curzon estions were of such a t was inex- 
555 d cries of “ Hear!" “Hear!” from the Union- 


In March, 1898, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartle 
with the United States. 


to the 
policy is bound to meet with 
y disaster. 


and 
T think in any event it is like 


ree E bpd a 8 ad vo- 

history and 8 22 
re our 

‘bance, danger, and but too 


vigil ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE IN SAMOA, 


VY; Shoe 
2 Be ng e re leave Apia on of no 
usod to obe pia on pain 


22 Yee 
a e eee of 
merican attack 3 
è German consul, who re- 
to participate in the — of 


8 

e the ae me them. The An: bet. 
was made in defiance of the of 

fused to allow the war ship 


innocent 
Kantz, to his = Charles N. Lindley, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, from Samoa, un date of h 23, 1808. said: “I am od at 
all here with the Germans. But I am all right with the English 
hope with them.” 


THE ALASKA BOUNDARY AGREEMENT GAVE ENGLAND A FREE HAND AGAINST 
3 * 


ernment Ny atea May, to abandon its intention to send 

troops to e, in the disputed territory. An order for 

3 to proceed there eee eee by the War ‘Department at the 
ui the Secretary of 

Phe 5 rae was officially 20, 1899, 


8 ratified Octobe 

by an exchange of notes between of Stato Hay and Mr. Tower, 

British ‘chargé d'affaires. This agreement re! gland from complica- 

ea etabled har to AYEW nO ARAINN (TOOLS: for she comieest of 
e rs 


PRESIDENT M'KINLEY ENGLAND'S ALLY AGAINST THE BOERS. 


itishinterestsin the Transvaal." Mr. 

had bodily to England until afterwards. 
The President's “strictly neutral“ attitude on the war in South Africa 

was proclaimed by ore t Secretary of State Adee October 12, 1899. 
The State ent announced throu ugh the press on November 4, 1800, 

taar this Government had never recogni the independence of the Trans- 


refused to receive an eee mtative of 
African Russia. France, an recog- 

nized Dr. Leyds as the Transvaal's diplomatic ä 6 
The a of S. Hay, son of Seeretary Hay, consul at Pre- 
coosd Cl Charles E. Macrum, was announced 
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English new: rs, commenting e appointment of the son of Sec- 
5 Hay as — at Pretoria, ng ee th “a gracious concession. 
EX-CONSUL MACRUM’S EVIDENCE, WHICH HAS NOT BEEN IMPEACHED. 
Ex-Consul Charles E. Marcum’: 3 of Anglo-American alliance, based 
oe evas which 7 2 secured as toria, which evidence has not 
impeached b pe —.— Department. * 288 14, 1900. 


vente “och from gton, December 16, 1899, that Mr. nley was an- 
ge the ro of Prcedden ich: iel to allow the United States Consul 
ria with delicacies and money. 


to Ante y the Peg wires reg obeyed in Pre 

Secretary of lay, December 27, 1800, defended England's action in 
88 a cargo ons american flour consigned to the neutral port of Lourenzo 
The Le London Times, December 29, 1800, said. apropos of Secretary of State, 
Hay's defense of England's action in seizing American flour: The Wash: hing- 
ton Government is acting as we should have wished and expected them to 


power. cou. 
eee a joint offer and — England a coveted op nity to declare 
she would not 8 ter vention. This 8 on Ə it impos- 
sible for any country to intervene in a peaceable war: The London corre- 
spondent of of the Now? York Sun, writing under date of March 17, 1900, hinted 
t this complete clearance of the sitnation for England was the result of a 
previous understanding between Salisbury and Mc ey. 
MR. M'KINLEY’S MINISTERS AND CONSULS AS ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
PROMOTERS. 


On the 5 of the Australian 3 for South Africa to fight 
against the rs the American consul at s Inscription Sow South Wales, hung a 
Dinner from the consulate which bore this 
or nl a wishes Australia's patriots God 
nry L. Wilson, Mr. McKinley" s minister 15 ‘chile, Fao e the 
British 3 l cto on English successes in South Afri 


ae eee Ry rican ministers at The Hague haye asked permission toretire to Ant- 


Engli attitude of the Dutch.” 
MR. M’KINLEY’S SUPPORTERS IN CONGRESS DEFEAT PRO-BOER RESOLUTIONS. 


Pro-Boer resolutions buried in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 

of Representatives: Resolution of sympa ced 

qwrt, oF Mino Deem Ana 1899; resolut 
Congressman SULZER, of New. York, December, 16, 1899; resolution of . 

and intervention, introduced by Representative SULZER March 
mrana Mason’s resolution of sympathy for the Boers, 8 

cember 8 1899, has 1 kept from a vote by the backers and supporters * 

a McK inley’ in the Senate. 

A resolution introduced in the House by Congressman SULZER, of New 
York, asking information of the Secretary of War 5 fogs forti forti- 
fications on our northern frontier, was adversely reported b — 95 5 
Committee on 8 which re was sustained by the F Repub- 
lican majority in the by a vote on 20, 1900, 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE CANAL TREATY OF ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 


12 Jotter akora pe in the London Daily Mail of boon he 1898, from its Wash- 
dent, announced that writer learned from a high 


rity in the State ener nan that important preliminary steps toward 
autho io American y beens taken.” He made this predic- 
tion, atnce SAAT to the dot: “The United States are to build the Nicaragua 


Const and Great is 
e Hay-Pauncefote Nicaragua Canal treaty conceded all the claims 2 

8 . minder the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, ore three American Secre 
tate Daa ae abrogated through the repeated violations of its eo 


ns 
915 r agreement also prohibited the United States from 
8 fortifications on the entrances or closing the canal to its enemy in 
war. 
on) or Pauncefote's term here senses a 8 because, as the 1 5 
don Times said, March 3: “It is largely due to his personal action that 
United States and Great Britain have n brought spe — together.” 


WORKINGS OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE AT THE HAGUE PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


The American delegates 9 by Mr. McKinley to the peace confer- 
ence held at The Hague yoted with the representatives on June 
1899, in the disarmament section, for the ntion of dum dum bullets. Al 
other nations voted against these horrible projectiles. 

1 82 the final session of the international conference: at The Hague, 

21, 1899, the American delegates 4 8 ted by Mr. McKinley stood with 
due Engin delegates and prevented abolition of dum dum or explosive 
bullets by civilized nations. 


MR. M’KINLEY’S COMMISSIONERS ARE FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


President 8 of Cornell University, chairman of Mr. McKinley’ 
— 5 Philippine i 8 ey 5 nye hb h a ee ie the Congregational Club of 
ew York, at the Ho! e 

One of themost beneficent results of the war Wich ps was the bringing 

Together of — 5 op and yale ony 
ward of the Anglo-Venezu 8 tration commission 

rendered October 3, 1899, sacrificed the interests ond 1 rights of the South 
American Republic_to the Anglo-American understanding. Ex- 
President m, e counsel, said of 3 


“The award is a mutual 88 . The de- 
cision was dictated by „ which had nothing with justice 
to Venezuela.” 


MR. M’KINLEY'’S FAVORITE ARMY OFFICERS FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLI- 
ANCE. 


General Merritt, Mr. McKinley's confidential t during the Paris treaty 
tiati Sri et tie Be David d Society’s er in New York that he 


with the British in the present war—that is, the war 
e 
At a banquet held by the New England Society of New York December 22, 
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1898, Gen. wasy Merritt, Mr. McKinley's mouthpiece at the Terie peace con- 
ference, said: I am willing to bring you testimony as to the En iden fe 3 
of gratitude that =e as ae our dominions to include the ‘Tropics. 
have the English vu us. 

American ae relat se vg in Habana and Manila honored the 
Siren peewee oy birthday, May 24, 1899, by holding banquets and making 
pro-Eng 


MR. M’KINLEY’S NAVAL FAVORITES WANT ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND. 


Rear-Admiral Sampson, IT s favorite naval officer, made an a: 
dress at the banquet — — he Ba be British Schools and Universit Club of New 
poe May 24, 1800. in e said: That er F Blood is thicker 


than water, 2 phe Aath: man of us here, an itself an outcome of the 
AA ae which has ted between our naval services for years.“ 
Sampson, Meknes e favorite dn in the Navy, joined thes New 158 
bend — members in singing, “God Save the Queen,” at a banquet 


ow York ee 

E p a tain Coug > eben der Kaiser“ notoriety, an Annea tons 
naval favorite, 3 in the New York Independent in May, 1899, 

“I believe that the ricans understand and appreciate it (English good 
Teeling), and that we are certainly moving toward an alliance. 

Capt. A. T. member Mr. McKinley's 0 board of strategy.“ ad- 
vised “Americans not to hold pro-Boer meetings; such conduct might offend 


MR. M’KINLEY'’S FRIENDS AND SUPPORTERS ANGLOMANIACS. 


A poruon 177 0 ied by a confidential circular of explanation, dated 
New k, Jul 898, was sent out in thousands for the signatures of per- 
sons in favor o fe o-American alliance. 

telaw Reid, owner of the New York Tribune and Mr. McKinley's 
envoy to the Queen Victoria paa celebration, was its chief promoter. 

The New York aao Rising ses which has been loyal to England 
since it received A rai r from George III, ardently supports McKinley 
with voice and p 

At its one 8 and thirteenth annual dinner, 8 1598, * The 
e meen of England” was the first toast pro was drunk standing, 

as e company singing Pe Save the Queen.” . 

Senator Davis, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
ana gao! of Mr, 8 8 N commissioners, said im an interview 


e ot the 1 London Daily Mail, pu 3 In that 

> | peper 53 2 71 ce a treaty of Bi ebay ab pal ng thé United 

‘tates, England, — Japan. I do not see why other nations should object 
to thealliance. If seer do, let them.” 


Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, ex-minister to Spain, in a 12 poe the 
Army and Navy Club, of New York, early in 8 id: ** Had it 
not hoon for the unfaltering, yonchanging:t 1 5 loyal f Aai 0 of England 
and the attitude of 7 15 m er at Mad d; your minister migi 8 have failed 
to do the little he did do, because the representatives at Madrid of Continen- 
tal Europe were ready at any time to interfere with the plans of the United 
ere Willian R. Da Melia) 3 — 5 State and president of 

udge m c es ex- ry o pr lent oi 
the Paris Peace 5 ata met held in his honor by the Stark 
County Bar Association at Canton, Ohio. anuary 2, 1899, said: “ If I were called 
circumstances of our P oraa relations dur- 

cordial and hearty friendship of 


e.“ 
1 M. Depew, Mr. McKinley's stone! frisna and political su 


A made a in the Union Methodist Church , New ork, May 
898, in the course of which he said: The two great English g coun- 
Atam ker pae 5 shoulder to shoulder, are the most inspiring and magnificent 
spec e centu. 

A banquet was hel at Tampa, Fla., 5 honor of the ueen’s 8 
sar 24, 1598. “The Queen of 3 and Empress of Ini the first 

amy officers were present. 

= letter oi read from President McKinley at the celebration 

held in Buffalo, N. Y., May 1899, in honor of Queen Victoria's eightieth 


birthday. Chapin ‘Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Buffalo, o 

and had as guests o: TOROF the mayor of 
ton, Ontario, and & body of English army and navy veterans of that city. 
Mayor 5 of ental presided over the eee which were held in the 


of the Que birthday. 220 London Times of May 25. — — 
“It must be 8 7 — een sa! tions of her age to see the unhappy 
feeling evoca’ y of. Anglo-Saxon brotherhood and coke of 


— an 


PROTECTING THE ALLIANCE—REPUBLICANS IN THE HOUSE DEFEATED AN 
INQUIRY INTO ENGLAND'S CANADIAN FORTIFICATIONS, 


On March 20, 1900, the Republican Committee on Military Affairs, through 
Chairman Hore adversely upon this resolution, introduced 
SULZER, of New York: 
'esolved, That the Soorotary of War is hereby directed to inform tho 
House of Representatives as mor as possible what fortifications Great Brit- 
is erecting, — — 3 along the northern frontier of 
the United States, and other pissas on the Pacific 
Ocean contiguous to the Stata of ashington and the 2 ict of Alaska.” 
The qu on oe Ee the resolution was part to the House and the Re- 
publican majority sustained it by a vote of 110 to 96. 


No OFFICIAL SYMPATHY—PRO-BOER RESOLUTIONS IN THE HOUSE SQUELCHED 
BY M’KINLEY’S SUPPORTERS. 
WASHINGTON, March 1, 1900. 
ree tative SULZER to-day introduced the following resolution in the 


M Resolved, That the he Bepubiin of the United States sympathizes with me 
peda deg bce in their struggle f ‘or freedom and independence, and hereb: 
the people of the South African Republic and the Orange 

State tate are, and of Tig 0 ht ought to to be, free and independent. 


“Th mgress of the ted States hereby protests and remonstrates 
equines th e bar war now being waged by Great Britain against the 
patriots of South Africa, and the dent is hereby authorized to take such 


8 as aay De be expedient in his Ang pasmenti — secure and bring about an hon- 
between the contendi 
The — was referred to the er Affairs Committee, where, of 
course, the Republican majority buried it out of sight. 


APPENDIX TO THE¥CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


RECOGNITION RESOLUTION KILLED. 
WASHINGTON, December 16, 1899. 


Representative SULZER, of New York, introduced a joint resolution de- 
claring that a state of war exists in Sonth Africa and belligerent 


rights to the ‘Transvaal Government. The resolution was as follows: 

* Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States recognize a condition of public war between the 
Government of Great Britain and the Government of the Republic of the 


Transvaal, and the United States of America hereby declare t they will 
maintain acondition of strict neutrality between the 9 and 
82 me 1 —.— all the rights of belligerents in the ports and t tory of the 


“The Congress of the United States protest and remonstrate against the 
barous manner in which the war has been conducted by Great Britain, 
and the President is hereby authorized to take such steps as may be expedi- 
ent in his judgment to secure an observance of the laws of waras recognized 
by all ci nations and bring about an honorable peace.“ 
This resolution has not been reported. 


SYMPATHY RESOLUTION SQUELCHED. 
WASHINGTON, December 11, 1899. 


To-day Representative JETT, of Illinois, one of the influential members 
from the Middle West and a leading member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, introduced this joint resolution in the House of Representatives: 

“Whereas the people of the United States are, and have been from the 
time of gaining their independence, a patriotic and liberty-lovying people, and 
at all times ps 2 lt to oppression, and have regarded with sympathy the 
stru er peoples to free themselves from domination and oppres- 
sion: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of S eee of the United States watches 

ost F 
and oppression, ma it is our desire ane 


hope that they may achiove their independence in 
which they are en; 2 
The Foreign rs Committee, or the Republican majority of the com- 


‘ore! 
mittee, has kept this resolution pigeonholed up to 


SENATORS BACK M’KINLEY—A PRO-BOER RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY 
SENATOR MASON KILLED IN COMMITTEE. 


Senator Mason, of Illinois, on Wednesday, December 6, 1899, introduced a 
resolution in the United States Senate Geclaris that the apapa of the 
ple of the United States is with the Boers. The resolu’ as fol- 


ows: 

“ Whereas from the hour of achieving their own independence the le 

of the United States have regarded with sympathy the struggles of other 
o to freo themselves from European domination: Therefore, 

“ Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That we watch with deep and 
abiding interest the heroic battle of the South African Republic be ees 
cruelty and oppression, and our best hopes go out for the full success of their 
8 — EA jis lution in the language of the paragraph 

N resolu! e 
in the Republican platform relating to Cuba. 

Mr. Mason’s repeated efforts to get this resolution before the Senate have 
been defeated by Mr. McKinley’s supporters in that branch of Congress. 


STOOD BY ENGLAND—THE UNITED STATES DELEGATES AT THE PEACE CON- 
| FERENCE THE ONLY BACKERS OF THE ENGLISH FORDUM DUM BULLETS. 


THE HAGUE, July 21, 1899. 


Baron de Staal presided at the plenary session of the International Peace 
35 to-day to place the final seal upon the labors of the disarmament 
section. 

The first part of M. Van Karnebeck’s report relating to the prohibition of 
dropping explosives from balloons was unanimously agreed to. 

M'KINLEY’S DELEGATES ENGLAND'S SERVANTS. 

Tho second rohibition of the use of asphyxiating projectiles, was 
agreed to by 288 55 the United States and Great Britain, whose dissent 
nullifies the agreement of the others. 

ird part, which relates to expanding bullets, occu the major 
et used by tho 


e th 
of the sitting, owing to the question of the dum dum 
army. 
DUMDUM BULLETS SUPPORTED BY ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. White, head of the United States delegation, made a speech opposing 


the prohibition of the dumdum bullet. 
tain Crozier, the military member of the United States delegation, of- 


Great Britain, Denmark, Greece, Servia, Portugal, China, and another. 
except the first two named supported the substitute only in hi of securing 
unanimity in the conference, it being known that the impossibility ot secur- 
ing the adhesion of America and Great Britain to the committee's report 
would render futile any treaty. 


GIVING WAY IN ALASKA—ENGLAND’S SUGGESTION THAT AMERICAN TROOPS 
BE WITHDRAWN COMPLIED WITH. 
WASHINGTON, May 20, 1899. 

The British Government has suggested to the State Department that. in 
view of the danger of a conflict between the contending factions in the dis- 

ted territory connecting Alaska and the British Northwest, the United 
Bates reconsider the reported intention to send troops to that territory. 

This Government has abandoned for the present the intention to send a 
Sep aes of infantry to Pyramid Lake, in the disputed territ6ry. An order 
for ps to 8 there was issued by the War Department, but this has 
been countermanded at the request of the Secretary of State. 


M’KINLEY A FRIEND IN NEED—THE PRESIDENT AGREES TO A MODUS 
VIVENDI ON THE BOUNDARY DISPUTE TO FREE ENGLAND'S HANDS FOR 
THE WAR AGAINST THE BOERS. 


WASHINGTON, October 20, 1899. 


e Al; boundary line became ve. 
Tae 3 of the modus vivendi, omitting the references to American 
an 3 


tish maps, is as follows. 
“It is hereby, tween the Governments of the United States and of 
reat Britain that the 0 Bs 0 m Canada and the Territory of 
in the region about the head of L. Canal, shall be pro 
fixed, without prejudice to the claims of er party in the permanent ad- 
justment of the international „as follows.” The porary bound- 
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is then fixed and an t made for jointly policing the line and 
se up temporary 7 — an posts. 
AMERICAN CONSUL'S MAIL OPENED BY BRITISH CENSOR. 

The mail for the Transvaal had been stopped at Cape Town by order of 
the (British) high commissioner. When the mail was finally forwarded to 
me, after Colonel Stowe, the consul-general at Cape Town, had secured its 
release, I had the humiliation, as ths representative of the American Gov- 
ernment, of sitting in my office in Pretoria and looking upon envel bear- 
ing the official seal of the American Government opened, and officially sealed 
with a sticker, notifying me that the contents had been read by the (British) 
censor at Durban. From statement made by Charles E. Macrum, ex-consul to 
Pretoria, South African Republic, February 14, 1000. 


AMERICAN CONSUL’S CABLEGRAMS DELAYED BY BRITISH CENSOR. 


On November l4I again wired the Department, stating that I could not 
leave without permission; that I would forfeit my postif the reasons which I 
would give to the Department did not provesatisfactory. This cable was de- 
layed by the censor until December 2, when I had advices that it had just 
been forwarded.—From statement by Charles E. Marcum, ex-consul to Pre- 
toria, South African Repulic, February 14, 1900. 

MACRUM’S TESTIMONY CORRORORATED. 


Facsimile of United States official envelope opened by the censor at Dur- 
ban, printed in Irish World of March 3, from the New York Journal. 

After examining the contents the mail matter was replaced. and the open- 
ing closed by what is known as a “sticker,” bearing the British coat of arms 
and the initials V. R. (Victoria Regina), and the general post-office number 
of the document. 

AMERICAN WAR SHIP IN ENGLAND'S SERVICE—THE CRUISER MONTGOMERY 


SENT OUT TO THE COAST OF AFRICA ON POLICE DUTY, TO RELEASE ENG- 
LISH SHIPS FOR SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


trouble and trying to 125 the best of the English. 
I to everybody else that we are doing the work for the 


and informed the recipient that the on preg iA had been doing patrol duty 
6 British. 


tle satisfaction. He then announced in a m ne ef 
that the Monigomery was doing police duty for England ana b to 
inquire into it. Even after the publication it was denied at the Navy Depart. 
ment that the wontons had at Sierra Leone at all. Afterwards the 
Department ref tod the matter, and then it was freely admitted 
that the Montgomery had been in those waters. 


EVIDENCE FROM EGYPT—THE HON. JOHN M. KEILEY SENDS A PROTEST FROM 
THE LAND OF THE NILE 


A significant link of evidence comes from 


army offi 
8 international relations, end the boast of McKinley's friendshi 
ee gland has rung in his ears since the beginning of the war in South 
ca. 


The 8 a isha “adnan peona nos of Seenaa 
backing prom: udge Ke a strong letter o test. 
9 to tho Richmond Times. The letter is dated — 18. 


Was 
1899. and. among other things, Judge Keiley says: 

“May I be allowed to raise a discordant note in the envious concord of 
hostility to a sister Republic, which seems to voice the opinion of the people 
of our country, as to the war on the burghers of the Transvaal? 

* + * * * + 2 

“With only one dissent, the people of Christendom are denouncing it as 
the most wicked, causeless, and cruel assault made in cur days by one nation 
on eager =a that dissent comes from America, Haye wo forgotten our 
own history 


+ > > * + * s 

“Cut off from all the world, this little handful of farmer patriots, driven, 
after fifty years and more of . to defend their homes, 
numbering less than the Soper of Richmond, are defending their liber- 
pas os aes an Empire w. embraces more than one-fifth of the people on 

e ear 

“It is a spectacle illuminating with immortal glory the dying days of a 
sordid century. 

“And the great Republicalono of all the nations on the globe refuses them 

even sympathy. For shame!” 

MERRITT LOVES ENGLAND—M’KINLEY'S COACH TO THE PARIS PEACE COM- 
MISSIONERS A RED-HOT ANGLOMAN. 

The New England Society of New York celebrated on the night of Decem- 
ber 22, 1898, the 3 anniversary of its own birth and the two hun- 
dred and seventy-eighth of the landing of the Se: 

The current sentiment for England was shown by President Howland, who 


d: 
“I think it is due to our friends across the water to drink to the health of 
the Queen.” 


Among the 5 was Gen. Wesley Merritt, Mr. McKinley's 2 
mouthpiece at the 3 r Among other things, Ar. Kin- 
ley’s favorite general said: 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I have been a ner p way from home 
and have not heard much of what was going on in the United States, but I have 
heard a great deal from the colonists in the Far East, and while nota wise 
man from the East, I am willing to bring you testimony as to the English 
feeling in the colonies and their gratitude that we are extending our domin- 
ions to include the Tropics. [Applause 

“We have a great work before us. What we have done, and what the Ad- 
tion has done, has been in the interests the country. There is 
much that attracts us from every side in the Tropics. We can our 
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commerce there, and we can extend the trade of America. We have the Eng- 


lish feeling with us.” [Cries of Good!“ 1 When we are in 

the colonies of England, as I discovered in re ng from the Tropics, they 

assure us that we can not let goof anything that we have. A great many peo- 

e have insisted that the Constitution forbids it. To those I have said: We 

ve outgrown the Constitution; it is not worth while to discussit. Weare 
here, and we are here to stay.’ [Applause.] 

WHAT GENERAL MERRITT SAYS—THE GENERAL WAS SELECTED BY M'KIN- 
LEY TO CONVEY THE PRESIDENTIAL WISHES TO THE PEACE COMMISSION- 
ERS AT PARIS. 

Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, U. S. A., who interpreted the Presidential mind 
to the American Peace Commissioners at Paris, spoke at the sixty-fifth an- 
nual banquet of the St. David Society (Welsh) of New York. He said that 
he “sympathized with the Briti-h in the present war.““ 

“At Manila,” he said, “thoy stood by us, proving that blood is thicker than 
water. They are with us in trying to establish the principle all over the 
world, in Sonth Africa and Manila, that every man is entitled to enjoy un- 
trammeled the right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Whatever may 
be said about the Nicaragua treaty, lam satisfied t the British tried to 
do the right thing by their American cousins.” 

ADMIRAL KAUTZ'S BOAST—WRITING FROM SAMOA HE SAID: “I AM ALL 

RIGHT WITH THE ENGLISH.” 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 26, 1898. 

A letter written by Rear-Admiral Kautz to his cousin, Mrs. Charles N. 
Lindley, of Cincinnati, has been made public by the recipient. It is dated 
March 23. In the letter he says: 

Fou will probably read a lob of stuff about me in various newspapers, 
but I can assure you that I am all right and have done nothing that I nor my 
friends may be ashamed of, unless it is the making of a king, which I was 
obi to do to-day. But he is a very inoffensive sort of oung fellow—a 
native, 19 years of age. He wears a French ral's cocked hat. but no 
shoes or stockings or trousers; still, considering the torrid weather, he looks 
very well in this climate. But I hardly think he would look as well on 
poor street, Cincinnati. Iam nota king here, but just plain * boss of the 
ranch.’ 

“The German consul had that position up to my arrival, but since then 
he has been a very silent partner. Iam very much afraid he does not like 
me—in fact, Iam not at all popular here with the Germans, But Iam all 
right with the English, and hops to dap Seka them. I have no doubt 
of being sustaine by the Government in all I kave done, I hope to get away 
from here in a month from this time, but will not bein San Francisco before 
the middle of Mar: 

With love to the Kentucky Colonel and yourself. 


“Your cousin, 
“ALBERT KAUTZ.” 
LONDON REJOICED OVER ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE IN SAMOA, 


The news that British and American sailors joined in the work of slaugh- 
tering Samosns for supporting their lawfully elected ruler was hailed with 
joy in London. The London Morning Post, in referring to this partnership 
in murder, said of it: The one bright spot in the dark business is that the 
Americans and English fought splendidly together.” 

A press dispatch dated Apia, March 3, said: The American and British 
troops are standing side by side, vying with each other in occupying the 

of greatest rae ey During the night fighting they both displayed the 
atest bravery. ‘Uhe war ships have continued the shelling of the * 5 5 

‘or a week. eneyer gatherings of Mataafa's troops are sighted within 
range of the cruisers’ guns, fireiscpened. Several villages have been burned. 

PRO-BRITISH MINISTERS—OUR DIPLOMATIO REPRESENTATIVE AT THE 

HAGUE SHOWS HIS SYMPATHY FOR ENGLAND. 


M'KINLEY'’S ARMY FAVORITES FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE—GENERAL 
DAVIS FOR ALLIANCE—“I FAVOR A TREATY OF ALLIANCE, INCLUDING 
THE UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, AND JAPAN.” 

LONDON, December 13, 1898. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily Mail summarizes this morning an 
interview he has had with United States Senator CusHMAN K. Davis, of the 
Peace Commission, who, he says, coca a triple alliance between the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan. The correspondent says: 

Mr. Davis declared that American and British interests in the Far East 
run quite parallel, and that therefore the two powers should act jointly. 
„am not appealing to sentiment,” he said, “though blood is thicker than 
water, and this argument should not be ignored. y thesis in favor of co- 
operation is borne out by the coldest. logie. I favor alli 
cluding the Umted States, Great Britain, and Japan, for the protection of 
all their uator. The rest of the world would havea 
wholesome fear, 


let them. Ge 


it will take promise and oer Ido not see why oer nations mele ob- 
ey do, 
hasimmensely injured America’s commercial interests. German- 


WOODFORD HELPED ALLIANCE—THE EX-MINISTER TO SPAIN CALLED ENG- 
LAND OUR PROTECTOR. 

Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, ex-minister to Spain, talked to the members 
of the orig Here Navy Club of New York, early in February, 1899, on things 
be — 197 about the preparations for the recent war. Among other things, 

0 è 

Four minister did the best he could; but let me tell you that had it not 
been for the unfaltering, neha ene, and loyal friendship of England and 
the attitude of her minister at Madrid, he might have failed to do the little 
he did do, because the representatives at Madrid of continental Europe were 
ready at any time to interfere with the plans of the United States if the Brit- 
ish minister would only join them.” . 

3 ne oe dispatches in New York papers of February 5, 1899, we find 

e following: 

“The recent of Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, former United States 
minister to Spain, before the Army and Navy Club at New York City, has 


been applauded by all Englishmen and has provoked divers comments. 
moral most of them draw 
the two countries." 


ts. 
that it helps the friendly understanding between 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


— ä — 


The London Globe says: “Our moral support of the United States has been 
of incalculable value to them, by theirown admission. In return we uire 
something more than Admiral Dewey's platonic approval of the ci 
mission of England.” 

M'KINLEY'S NAVAL FAVORITES FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLTANCE—SAMPSON 

IS PRO-ENGLISH—MR. M’KINLEY’S PET ADMIRAL SAID WE ARE TOGETHER, 

MEANING ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


In an address made by Rear-Admiral Sampson before the British Schools 
and University Club, of New York, on the evening of May 24, 1899, he said: 

“The thoughts rg a by the sentiment of our fraternal relations are 
too fine to be spoiled by indifferent speech, and I am no s ‘hmaker. 
Thoughts crowd upon me and plead for worthy utterance. That homel 

roverb, * Blood is thicker than yater, sppeals to every man of us here, ani 
itself an outcome of the good fello p which has existed between our 
naval services for many years. 

“This year’s experience has made us realize its truth, aud we of England 
and America feel. as we perhaps would not have felt twelve months ago, that 
weare together about this board as members of one great, world-wide family, 
with interests and sympathies in common. 

“The warm feeling which we mutually rejoice in to-day has many causes, 
too many and too subtle to be discussed. But, under ying them all, and 
making them all fruitful, has been the wise and uninterrup' policy of the 
Government of Her esty, your Queen, whose birthday we are here to 
celebrate, Mayshe live and prosper, and may we never prove ourselves 
her unworthy children." 


MORE SAMPSON ANGLOMANIA—THE MAN WHOM MR. M'KINLEY TRIED TO 
MAKE THE HERO OF SANTIAGO LOVES THE QUEEN. 


Mr. McKinley's pet naval commander, the man whom he advanced over 
the heads of others, but who was destined by fate to get no more honor than 


ustice would have decreed, attended the annual banquet of the New Eng- 


nd Society of New York December 22, 1899, in company with General Mer- 
ritt, a ential favorite. 
Ju Howland, a rank Angloma: presided. He proposed a toast to 


“Her ES 10 
. Pierpont Mo. 
8 call, The ban 


God save our gracious Quee: 
God save our noble que ms 
God save the Queen. 


SCHURMAN FOR ALLIANCE—HE WAS CHAIRMAN OF MR. M'KINLEY’S FIRST 
PHILIPPINE COMMISSION. 


Ata regular meeting of the Con tional Club of New York, in the Hotel 
St. Denis, December l 1899, President J. G. Schurman, of Cornell University, 
and chairman of Mr. McKinley’s first commission to the Philippines, said: 

“Whether England be right or wrong in 77 7 up the gauntlet thrown 
down by Kruger. I will not undertake e Shey do know that in the Orient, 
where we have trouble, our cause has been England's cause. I do know 
W . observing neutrality she has facilitated our work in all ways 
p e’ 

President Schurman said that the British home government had ordered 
British ships to go through the archipelago and that their captains were in- 
structed in the course of their voyage to meet the leading insurgents and 
point out to them the folly of further resistance to the United States. One 
of the ships that went on mission, he said, was the Powerful, commanded 
by Captain Lamberton, of whom much has been heard in South Africa. 

One of the most beneficent results of the war with 8 President Schur- 
man said, was the bringing together of the British and American people. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S VISIT HERE—HE PROCLAIMED THE ENGLISH DESIRE FOR 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, England's colonial secretary, was in this country 
on mysterious business in September, 

Here is the enthusiastic manner in which he indorses the proposal to have 
this country ro England’s chestnuts out of the fire. We quote from an in- 
terview which a d in the daily press: 

“When I d Birmingham in May that even war itself would be 
cheaply purchased if in a great and noble cause the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack should wave together, I had no mental reservation, and I am 
happ e sentiments of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out o 

“ 


meet half way. 
“It is for you todetermine how close the relations between the two coun- 
triesshall become. There are na great obstacles to be overcome in bringin 
the English- people in ce. When your Senate decides that 3 
is to your interests Joln with us in securing certain benefits to both na- 
tions, the alliance will quickly be anaccomplished fact. 

“Why should not we be allied? Our interests are common, as is our lan- 


5 We are both trying för the betterment of mankind. Now let us havea 
little better understanding all around and we can snap our fingers at hostile 
intrigues." 

CHAMBERLAIN PAVED THE WAY—IN MAY, 1898, HE ANNOUNCED THAT THE 
TIME HAD ARRIVED FOR ANGLO-SAXON ALLIANCE. 


Lonpon, May 13, 1898. 


The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, secretary of state for the colonies, 
made an important speech on public affairs at Birmingham this evening. 

Referring to the policy of strict isolation that England has pursued since 
ney i war, he remarked that this had been perfectly justifiable,” but 

e added: 

»The time has arrived when Great Britain may be confronted by a com- 
bination of powers, and our first duty, therefore, is to draw all parts of the 
Empire into close unity, and our next to maintain the bonds of permanent 
uni | Bobo our kinsmen across the Atlantic. [Loud cheers.] 

There is a powerful and generous nation,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ speak- 
ing our language. bred of our race, and having interests identical with o 
Iwould go so far as to say that, terrible as war may be, even war itself woul 
be cheaply purchased a great and noble cause the Stars and Stripes and 
the 2 15 Jack should wave together over an Anglo-Saxon alliance. [Pro- 

Sers. 

It is one of the most satisfactory results of Lord Salisbury's aot that 
at the present time these two great nations understand each other better 
than they ever have done since, over a century ago, they were separated by 
the blunder of a British government.” 

SALISBURY'S PLAIN HINT—SPOKE OF THE “HAPPY RELATIONS EXISTING 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND OURSELVES.” 


At the lord 2 8 in London November 9, 1899, Lord Sal- 


isbury, premier o g said: 
“And I will say that I have noted, as one of the cheering symptoms of the 


present time, the happy relations 8 the United States and 
ourselves [cheers] and the sympathy with which we watch their a 
toward the same great problems that we ourselves have had to solve." 


CHOATE CORROBORATES SALISBURY. 
LONDON, November 10, 1599. 


Mr. Choate, the American ambassador, declared in a speech at the Sir 
Walter Scott Club, in Edinburgh, to-night, that Lord Salisbury’s generous 
and cordial reference to the United States in his last night met witha 
great and hearty response in America. He added: 

The ironclad friendship that now prevails between the two nations 
means peace not merely between your county and mine but among all the 
nations of the earth. It tends by advancing civilization to promote the pros- 
perity and welfare not alone of the Anglo-Saxon race but of the whole human 
race. 


A FORECAST VERIFIED—ALLIANCE PREDICTIONS MADE BY THE WASHING- 
VON CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON DAILY MAIL IN MAY, 1598, HAVE 


BEEN FULFILLED. 
LONDON, May 80, 1898. 


Bu 
ions have been made and that the subject of 
rac’ y before the two Governments. 

“The recent visits paid by Sir Julian Pauncefote to the State Department 
have not. it seems, had reference altogether to the negotiations. 
8 to . the features of the proposed alliance now being 
considered are these: 

Great Britain is to recognize the Monroe doctrine, is to attempt no in- 
crease of her territorial possessions in the Western Hemisphere, and is to in- 
dorse the American construction of that doctrine. 

“The United States are to build the Nicaragua Canal and Great Britain is 


to have the use of it in time of war. 

“The United States are to have all the terri from Spain in the present 
war, and Great Britain is to protect the Uni States in the possession 
thereof if this should be threatened. 

“The United States are to stand England in her policy in China and 
the East, and all the British ports in the East are to be opened to the United 


States under the most-favored-nation clause.“ 

The Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty and Secreta 
tiations with the powers give striking evidence of 
Daily Mail correspondent’s information. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire also to submit as a ere of my remarks 
an article which recently appeared in the Washington Post, from 
the pen of a distinguished American, Hon. J. B. Henderson: 


UNRESTRAINED AUTHORITY—THE DEVELOPMENTS IN CUBA WERE INEVITA- 
BLE UNDER EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


EDITOR Post: Our people, along with yourself, seem to manifest great 
5 See — oe Gevolonment of frauds in the government of Cuba by the 

to 

In government, as in nature, like causes produce like effects. This fact 
was known to our forefathers. They knew not only from historical - 
ings, but from their own personal experience as colonies of 
unlimited power 1s always corrupt. Hence, the whole scheme a) 
ernment is a careful and rded limitation of powers. Their solicitude on 
this subject is expressed in almost every line of the Federal Constitution. 

After General Washington, tho president of the convention which framed 
this Constitution, had nearly completed his second term as President of the 
United States, he bequeathed to his fellow-citizens that priceless legacy 
known as his Farewell Address. In it he suid: 

“Respect for its (the Government's) autho: „compliance with its laws, 
acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental max- 
ims of true liberty. The basis of our paa systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their constitutions of government; but the con- 
stitution which at any time exists, till changed by an 9 and authentic 
act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of the 

wer and the right of the people to establish government E the 

uty of every individual to obey the establish vernment." 

That Constitution which he so earnestly asked us to obey as a sacred duty 
provides as follows: No money shall be drawn from the but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law, and a statement and ac- 
count of the ode ir expenditures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time." 

The origin and histo: 
money collected under 
into the Federal Treasury. 


Hay's “ open-door” nego- 
e accuracy of the London 


of this provision demonstrate the purpose that all 
‘ederal authority, whatever its source, should pass 
And when once there, it should not depart there- 
from except in pursuance of appropriations made by law. 
The lawmaking power, by t same Constitution, is vested alone in Con- 
gress. And Congress, in 1789, created the 3 Department, and cer- 
tainly tried to make its Secretary in this regard independent of the Presi- 
dent. As tothe public moneys, the Secretary of the T is made re- 
sponsible not to the President, but to the people of the Uni States. He 
is required to make his reports to the Congress, while all other secretaries 
must report to the President. 

Even General Jackson, with his unbridled temper and the 8 of 
his military education, did not assume the power to touch the public deposits. 
He asked Mr. Duane, the Secretary, to do what was clearly within the Secre- 
tary's discretion, and he 1 Jackson claimed no greater power than 
that of his removal from office. It is true that he accomplished by indirec- 
tion that which he could not do directly, and this exercise of power toward 
an unjustifiable end will be best honored in its future avoidance. 

Not only must public moneys go into the Treasury and remain there until 
the lawmaking power, shall order its removal by specific appropri- 
ation. but to the end that the general public, the masses of the people, may 
be duly informed. regular statements and accounts of both receipts and ex- 
penditures shall be published from time to time. 

With all these guaranties of honesty in the handling of public funds, re- 
enforced by the safeguards of checks and balances suggested by responsible 
accounting officers in an e ot a hundred years it has n difficult 
to secure that fidelity and integrity sought and for by the founders 
of our institutions. 

Why should we be surprised. then, at the recent defalcations and embezzle- 
ments in Cuba? Are they not the legitimate co: ences of a and rad- 
ical 3 from the Constitution, on which our institutions and our hopes 
of fidelity and purity of administration are all based? 

Look at the order of the President, made through the Postmaster-General 
in July, 189. under which Mr, Rathbone's administration as director-general 


of p: in Cuba has been conducted. Upon him alone isconferred 


authority to establish post-offices and to appoint postmasters and fix their 


com ion. 
has unrestrained authority to establish 


t routes and fix the compen- 
coe of all and companies carrying e 


to make all con- 


ES riation. He can out without a warrant. The lamentable part of 
this whole matteris that he who invokes constitutional limitations to restrain 
this wild delirium is no better than a traitor inst his Government. After 
5 7 — the traitors viry EY Saori be in mes 5 , and then, vod kn 
this uncertain wor! ours, 0 e. 
J.B. HENDERSON. 


Mr. Chairman, I will also submit with my remarks the following 
extracts from a recent able editorial which appeared in the New 
York Journal: ; 

IMPERIALISM THE NEGATION OF EXPANSION. 


The diference between expansion and bh beara is the difference be- 
tween and weakness. It is the erence between 8 and 
agglomeration. An expanded nation is like a tree. Ev part ot᷑ it is a live. 
vigoro of the organism, adding strength to the whole. An imperialized 
nation is like a hulk covered with barnacles. Move it into fresh water and 
its accretions drop off. 

If you look at the maps of antiquity you will find seemingly migbiy em- 
pires forming great K re on themap,and a little later you will find other 
8 covering ost the same spaces, but bearing different names. 

then the Babylonian, and again the Median, 


ow it is the Empire, 
the Persian, the ire of Alexander the Great, of the Seleucids, the Parth- 
ians, and the Persians. It was not that one nation grew and died 


and was succeeded by another. It was that one tribe overran a vast tract of 
country, sabiogeted other tribes and ruled them fora time, and then was 
Gest 5 ted and ruled in its turn. 


came. 

Spain was most powerful before she began to waste her vigor in foreign 
888 She became helplessly feeble when the sun ce: to set on her 
empire, 


ven England, whose empiré is the most stable that history hes ever 
kno is not stren ed by her subject provinces, Her statesmen were 
to talk of the weary Titan" even before the Boers began to make 
that weariness more acute. It is doubtffil whether England has ever been 
prostor — aus was in the time of Elizabeth, when her empire included not 
even Scotlan 
But she has given us examples of what to follow and what to avoid. In 
Scotland we have pure e: ion; in nd, imperialism. England took 
Scotland into full partnership. The Scotch were governed according to their 
own ideas. Their representatives were consulted before laws affecting Scot- 
land were passed. d was ted as a vassal. In passing Irish laws 
the rule was followed of finding what the Irish members wanted and then 


te. 
n that Scotland, which had been the hereditary enem 
h her whole e aon to the union of the crowns, 
e, England herself, while Ireland is 


a permanently hostile camp in the heart of the empire. 
he growth of the United States hitherto has been always true e: on. 
We have taken in terri with the purpose of making it an actual, 
t of the Republic. Now, for the first time, we to have sub- 
ects. The bitants of Porto Rico, says the bill that has 


There has been a stron: 
5 3 1 25 id to be th 1 of getting th 
popu in Nicar; a, t should seem e only wa t 
canal. But that ides 8 > 


highroad to American 1 when 
Congress met sixteen months nap, Oe poopie of Cuba would not have been 
as clamorous as they are now for teindependence. They would have 
been able to see the substantial advantages of American rule. ‘Asit is, Porto 
Rico is not an invitation, but a \ fot as a 

It has been customary to call each ential election the most critical 
in our history, but in truth there have been very few that could compare in 
importance with the one just approaching. Certainly there has been none 
such since the second e on of coln, After a hundred and eleven years 
of vigorous life under the Constitution, we are to decide whether that instru- 
ment has been outgrown. 

We are to decide whether we shall abandon all our old maxims and start 
on the road down which Babylon, Persia, Macedon, Rome, and Spain moved 
to destruction. 

Imperialism is not only not the same thing as expansion—it is its very ne- 
gation. When snipe begins, expansion s Under the imperial 
system the central power is stationary, and it r es out and seizes all the 
outlying territory it can hold by force. The larger the pile of plunder be- 
comes the weaker is the power that holds it. 


FROUDE'S ROMAN LESSONS FOR AMERICA. 

To the student of political history, and to the English student above all 
others, the conversion of the Homan ublic into ~ 1 
mands a interest. Notwithstan many differen the English 
and she) 7 1 5 5 9 sd ergo oy 
sessed the faculty o self governmen ond any people of whom we baye 
historical knowledge, with the one exception of — 
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- 


In virtue of their temporal freedom, they became the most powerful na- 
tion in the known world. and their liberties ished only when Kome became 
the mistress of conquered races to whom was unable or unwilling to ex- 
tend her privileges. 

It there be one lesson which history clearly teaches, it is this: That free na- 
tions can not govern eubject provinces. If they are unable or unwilling to 
admit their dependencies to share their own constitution, the constitution 
itself will fall in pieces from mere incompetence for its duties. 


The Present Administration. 


SPEECH 
HON. NICHOLAS N. OOX,. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 26, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8582) appropriation for the 
npr ee the Regular and Volunteer Army for the year ending June 


Mr. COX said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I simply rise in my place so that I may be en- 
titled to print in the RECORD fully what I desire to say, I shall 
say nothing in malice or anger, but as far as I can give my rea- 
sons for opposing this enormous army and more than enormous 
expenses. I have done all I could do to prevent us from reaching 
a most deplorable state of affairs as I see it. In order to get to- 
gether events and legislation as they occurred Ishall try and give a 
condensed history of these things. 


HISTORY OF EVENTS WHICH LED UP TO THE WAR AGAINST THE PHILIPPINE p 
ISLANDS, 


Recognize at the outset what we have done in increasing our 
Army and the money it is costing the people to maintain it, with 
every indication that we have not yet reached the high point in 
our expenses. We had when these troubles commenced a Regu- 
lar Army of about 25,000 men. Our appropriation covering its 
expenses of every kind was about twenty-three millions. We 
have now 95,042 enlisted men,*3,492 officers, All included makes 
an Army of 98,541 men. 

The cost of this Army during the next fiscal year, ending last 
day of June, 1901, amounts to the enormous sum of one hundred 
and twelve millions, as contained in the appropriation bill, and a 
conceded deficiency of twenty-five millions, making for the year 
one hundred and thirty-seven millions. Last fiscal year we ap- 
ees eighty millions, and a deficiency is presented of about 

‘orty-seven millions. So the sum total for a standing army for 
two fiscal years amounts to the sum of two hundred and sixty- 
four millions. Letit be remembered that this does not inclu 
our appropriations for fortifications or ordnance. These sums 
a as estimated, will make a sum approaching three hundred 
millions. 

This is what we have to meet, and certainly it is im t to 
know the plain truth as to what brought this about. I need not 
recur to what led up to the declaration of war with Spain. The 
first proposed legislation, as was generally understood, came from 
the ident. It consisted in declaring the object of the United 
States—to establish a stable government, etc.,in Cuba. These 
resolutions were adopted by the House with 17 dissenting votes. 
They went to the Senate and were almost, if not entirely, ignored, 
and the resolutions were approved April 20, 1898, as prepared by 
the Senate. The resolutions are as follows: 

[Public resolution —No. 2L] 


Joint resolution for the ition of the independence of the of Cuba, 
demanding Government of § relinquish itsanthority and gov- 
ernment in the island of Cuba, and to withdraw its 


from Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the 
States to use the land and naval forces of the United States to carry these 
resolutions into effect. 


Whereas the abhorrent conditions which have existed for more than three 
years in the island of Cuba, so near our own borders, haye shocked the moral 
sense of the people of the United States, have been a disgrace to Christian 
civilization, culminating, as they have, in the destruction of a United States 
battle ship, with 266 of its officers and crew, while on a friendly visit in the 
harbor of Habana, and can not longer be endured, as has been set forth by 
the President of the United States in his message to Congress of April 11, 1898, 
upon which the action of Congress was invited: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, First. That the people of the island of Cuba 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent. 
Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Gor- 
ernment of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba, 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, di- 
rected and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United 
States, and to callinto the actual service of the United States the militia of 
= cath hm s; to such extent as may be necessary to carry these resolu- 

ons into effec ‘ 
„Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or inten- 
tion to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except 


for the a sages ante thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is ac- 
comp! to leave ens and control of the island to its people. 

Approved, April 20, 

On the 22d of April, 1898, an act was approved which referred 
to the organization of the Army. This act, in section 4, however, 

rovides that the Volunteer Army shall be maintained only gur- 
ing the existence of war or while war is imminent,” and can only 
be raised after Congress confers on the President the authority to 
raise such a force. 

A bill reached the Committee on Military Affairs which, in its 
original shape, conferred on the President the power to inangn- 
rate war without the action of Congress. This raised a lengthy 
debate in the committee. The bill had been prepared at the War 
Office. On the first vote in committee to insert the following 
language, “That upon a declaration of war by Congress, or a 
declaration by Congress that war exisis,” then the President could 
cali out the forces, etc. 

On the first vote to insert this language it received only 2 votes. 
After reflection the motion was made to reconsider, and the 
amendment was inserted with only 2 dissenting votes. 

On the 25th of April war was formally declared against Spain, 
and on the day after the general volunteer bill was passed with 
the amendment above referred to. This bill of April 25, under 
which the first volunteers were called and authority given to fill 
up the companies, regiments, etc., of the Regular Army to its 
maximum strength—this bill also declares: 

That at the end of any war in which the United States may become in- 
volved the Army shall be reduced toa peace basis. 

It further declares that nothing in this act shall be so construed 
as authorizing to increase the Army, except 25 majors, 
which was necessary to organize according to modern tactics, 

The calling out of volunteers and recruiting the R Army 
roceeded as rapidly as possible, and the fighting ended with Spain 
in a short time. 

She was completely whipped and sued for peace. On the 10th 
day of December, 1898, a treaty of peace was signed between the 
United States and Spain. On the lith day of April, 1899, this 
treaty was promulgated and became the agreement between 
United States and 

Before the treaty been ratified or promulgated, to wit, on 
the 2lst day of December, 1898, the President issues his celebrated 
proclamation that the Philippine Islands belonged to the United 
States and declared our sovereignty over all these islands. This 
was the declaration of war against these people. This 3 
tion was issued on the above date, before the treaty had been rati- 
fied by the Senate. 

On the2d of March, 1899, thesecond volunteer bill was approved, 
authorizing the President to maintain the Regular Army up toits 
maximum strength of 65,000 men, and to call into service 35,000 
volunteers, whose term expires July 1, 1901. These troops have 
substantially been called into service, as is shown by his message 
to the present Congress. 

These are the substantial facts in regard to what Congress and 
the President haye done. 

Now I desire to state some undisputed facts in regard tọ Agui- 
meres eee hed Aguinaldo to to the Phili 

m wey p. o to come e p- 
pæ Islands. This arrangement was made through the United 
tates consul. Aguinaldo did meet Admiral Dewey on our flag- 
ship Oiya He was furnished with some arms belonging to 
the United States, and went to Cavite, his native town. From 
there he issued his 33 calling his countrymen to 
arms, assuring them that the Navy of the United States and its 
Army were ready to help relieve his pies from the tyranny 
of Spain. This proclamation was full of love and admiration for 
the Americans. 

His people flocked to him, and, as Admiral Dewey says, it was 
won He forced the Spani almost under the guns of our 
ery and was holding them there until land forces of ours could 
reach Manila. About twelve thousand Spaniards surrendered, 
and after the surrender the forces of A do were ordered by 
United States military authority to cree of Manila, upon the 

ound that the Spaniards were afraid that they would massacre 
them. Admiral Dewey states that in every step, fight, or contact 
Aguinaldo had which put him in direct and personal contact with 
the Spaniards and his army, in driving the Spanish under our 
guns, he had conducted his operations according to civilized war. 
Another fact he had captured many Spanish prisoners, who were 
treated kindly as prisoners of war. ‘ 

When his army had reached near Manila, and he had fortified 
his position, he was ordered to fall back farther. He protested, 
and apprehended or feared that the Americans would leave him 
and the Spanish soldiers to fight it out. However, he obeyed the 
order and fell back. 

On the ith of February, 1899, the unfortunate firing on the 
picket line occurred, evidently brought about. to say the least 
of it, by carelessness, and on the part of the Filipinos without 
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authority. Immediately, as soon as Aguinaldo heard the facts, 
he sent oneof his generals to General Otis, stating that his men had 
acted without authority and proposed to agree on a neutral zone, 
so that no more blood should be shed, begging General Otis to 
stop until the matter could be settled, General Otis replied, in 
substance, that the war had commenced and must go on.. It has 
gone on for over one year, and the results are familiar to all. 

These undisputed facts I have given, and now I propound the 
question: By what legal authority is this war waged? An army 
of 57,508 men are in the Philippine Islands or on their way there. 
Who authorized this—war with a people nearly 10,000 miles from 
our capital, who never did us an unkindness in our history? 

Here is an army of 57,508 men in the Philippine Islands or on 
their way there to enforce a policy promu'gated by the President 
of the United States without a single word, resolution, or act in- 
dorsing such a policy from Congress, although Congress was in 
session when he issued his proclamation declaring his policy. 

That Congress 8 the war or made a declaration of war, 
or that war existed, as provided in the first volunteer act, no one 
contends. Is it not well to examine and see what the Presi- 
dent bases his war declaration on; what influenced him to in- 
augurate this terrible conflict; call out more troops than Jackson 
had to whip Great Britain; more troops than it required to whip 
Mexico; in a war without the action of Congress against a people 
who had never fired a gun at us, but had fought side by side with 
us in defeating an enemy against whom Congress had declared 
war? 

If Congress did not inaugurate this war, and the President did, 
we call for his authority. Let him speak for himself. In his 
proclamation he asserts two grounds to sustain his action: First, 
that inasmuch as our representatives to negotiate a treaty with 
Spain have signed an agreement that Spain will let us have these 
islands; and second, becanse our arms have been victorious over 
Spain; therefore, I, President McKinley, declare that the sover- 
eignty of the United States is extended over these islands, embra- 
cing a population of probably 10,000,000. 

Now, if the agreement made between our commissioners and 
the commissioners of Spain was authority for the President to 
act, without the action of the Senate, what was the necessity of 
any action by the Senate. Remember that this agreement was 
signed between the commissioners at Paris on the 10th day of 
December, 1898. On the 6th of February, 1899, Senate ratified 
the same. Ratified by the Spanish authorities March 29, 1899, 
Senate of the United States had to ratify it, and the proper au- 
thorities of Spain had to do likewise. Now, I submit that this 
agreement had no legal effect until ratified by the authorities of 
the contending parties. 

The Senate could have rejected; so could the authorities of 
Spain. Now, suppose either had rejected it, where would have 
been the authority of the President to declare the sovereignty of 
the United States, by his proclamation, to extend over the Phil- 
i spo Islands? 

emember that this 5 was issued December 21, 1898, 
one month and a half before the Sanate ratified the agreement, 
and over three months before Spain ratified. 

Could not the Senate have rejected it? Could not Spain have 
rejected it? But regardless of this, the President declares the sov- 
ereignty of the United States over these islands before Spain had 
consented and before the United States had made legal the agree- 
ment. 

As before stated, the President asserts as one of his grounds for 
making this strange declaration that our commissioners.(whom 
he terms plenipotentiaries) had signed the agreement. Nocandid 
man can think that this authorized the celebrated order of Decem- 
ber 21,1888. He may haveassumed that the proper legal authori- 
ties would ratify the agreement; but such an assumption would 
give no legal authority. When the Senate did ratify the treaty, 
war had already been declared by the President. We had tomeet 
war, inaugurated by the President. 

The other ground he asserts in this famous proclamation as 
ground of his authority is that on account of our victories over 
the Spanish we have gained this right to ciel Now, if 
that be disconnected from the other reason assigned, then we have 
a clear case of “criminal aggression.” It is seizing and acquiring 
territory by conquest. So the President declares in this famous 
unauthorized order that the United States owns the Philippine 
Islands, because our commissioners have signed a paper which 
has not been indorsed by either power, and because we have been 
aS ar over Spain. 

Will anyone give themselves the trouble to compare this policy 
of the President with the joint resolution passed by Congress? 
Not one word in regard to the Philippine Islands, but an open, 
plain avowal that the United States disclaims any intention of 
acquiring territory by force. Yetthe President says that because 
of our victories over Spain the 3 of the United States 
extends over every foot of these islands, and we will shoot you 


natives and destroy you until you agree to this, 


Do not forget that Congress was in session when the celebrated 
order was issued—had just convened fresh from the people; yet 
no communication was sent to it asking what should be done or 
the policy to be adopted. ; 

I cali your attention in this connection to the flagrant violation 
of the agreement made between the two powers as set forth in the 
agreement: 

Arv. IX. Thectvilrights and political status of the native inhabitants of the 
territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by Con- 
gress. 

Not the President. Although the President, under his oath, 
signed the agreement and treaty, yet before it vas law or a treaty 
he had plunged this country into war, and now proclaims, What 
will you do? Not in an official message to Congress, as provided 
for in the treaty, and as provided in the first volunteer act, that 
Congress should act; but war is upon us by the action of the 
President and the President only. 

TREATY WITH SPAIN. 

It is claimed by the supporters of the President that when we 
bought these islands from Spain under the treaty it was the 
duty of the President to force the inhabitants of the islands to 
recognize the complete jurisdiction of the United States over them. 
This the President asserted about three months before Spain agreed 
to sell them for twenty millions, How did the President know 
that Spain would sell for twenty millions before the ponon 
was submitted to proper Spanish authority? How did the Presi- 
dent know over a month before the action of the United States 
Senate that the Senate would agree to this? How did he know 
when he declared war that Congress would appropriatethe twenty 
millions? He did not know; but he in his order asserts the sov- 
ereignty of the United States regardless of what either power 
might decide. This he does in violation of the Constitution, which 
confers on Congress the power to declare war. 

This he does in violation of the volunteer act of April 20, 1898, 
which requires him to reduce the Army to a peace basis as soon 
1 8 object for Which they had been intended shall be accom- 
pli 8 

He has violated the law in holding soldiers over the time of their 
enlistment and after the treaty with Spain had been made and 
peace proclaimed, when the law provides that they shall be mus - 
tered out when the objects for which they were called had been 
consummated, 

Let me ask, who ever in Congress 1 that after peace 
with Spain was made that the President should, of his own voli- 
tion, hold the Army up to its maximum strength, and declare 
another war against our friends, and in truth our allies in defeat- 
ing Spain? Who ever heard the Philippine Islands even named 
in the discussion about war on account of Cuba? Were the joint 
resolutions in regard to the war with Spain a fraud? Can Con- 
gress afford to engage in such business? Here is what Congress 
declared: 

That the people of the island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be. free 
and independent; that it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the 
Government of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government 
of Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the island of 
Cuba, and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Spain was compelled to do this; and after she had done this the 
1 declared war against the inhabitants of the Philippine 

ands. 

But it is said we bought out Spain, and all her rights inured to 
us. Let me ask here, Was not the cruelty of Spain to the Fili- 
pus equal to the cruelty to the Cubans? o were fighting Spain 

or humanity’s sake; we are killing Filipinos for territory. 

Congress declares war for humanity, The President declares 
war for territory. 

Congress had Spaniards killed for the sake of humanity; under 
the present war the President declares his war against Filipinos 
because they want to be free. 

But let us carefully examine this agreement with Spain. Who 
made it and what was the condition of the contracting parties? 

Spain was atour feet. Her navies sunk, and her land forces de- 
feated, She could not resist further. The commissioners, for 
8 offer her twenty millions for certain islands which 

pain claims. The United States could have as well said, We 
demand these islands to indemnify us, and we will take them. 
Spain could have only responded, We can resist no more. 

Now, it is here the claim is set up that it is the duty of the 
President to conquer these people and make them recognize the 
sovereignty of the United States. It has gone so far that the term 
is often used that the President is 8 an insurrection, 
An insurrection against the laws of the United States, when no 
laws of the United States pul evailed over them! But let us 
closely follow tlie power of the ident under our Constitution 
to precipitate this country into a war; not how weak are the peo- 

le or whether they can govern themselves or not. Where is the 
dent’s authority to inaugurate a war against a people who 
never were guilty of a hostile act against us? 
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The only pretext is found in the claim that we bought the conn- 
try from Spain and paid twenty millions for it. Could Spain sell 
us more than she had? It is notorious that she only held a small 
portion of the seaports, and had utterly failed to bring the citi- 
zens under her dominion. So the plain truth is we bought the 
fight Spain was waging against these people. We undertook to 
do what Spain had utterly failed to do, and we took a bad job off 
of the hands of Spain and gave her twenty millions for the job. 

Now, assume the President had authority to inaugurate war, 
and assume he had a right to abrogate the express terms of the 
treaty; that Congress should fix the political status of these peo- 
ple; by what authority is he now waging the war? If it is an- 
swered that, as President of the United States, on him devolves 
the responsibility to suppress insurrections, repel invasiozs, ett., 
tell me what law of the Bnited States have these people rebelled 
against. The very strongest answer that can be made is that 
Spain, a power these people had been resisting for years, without 
their consent, without even a hearing from them, sold them out 
n wpe $2 per head, and the United States is trying to enforce 

esale, 

Does the President of the United States claim he is waging the 
war as President, or does he claim he is doing so as Commander 
in Chief of our armies? If he bases his action on the latter propo- 
sition, that he as Commander in Chief has a right to declare and 
wage war, then he is but a military dictator. If he puts it on the 

round that he is President, and as such Commander in Chief, then 
fe derives his power from the Constitution. which confers the 
wer. If he relies on the Constitution, then he must abide by it. 
hat clause of the Constitution confers on the President the 
power to declare that 10,000,000 people shall submit to the sover- 
eignty of the United States. although they are opposed to it— 
people who had never been living under the Constitution? Espe- 
cially may this question be asked: By what authority did the 
President declare this policy before the United States had even 
gone through the approval of a treaty made at its own dictation? 

By what authority is the Army of the United States in the Phil- 
ippine Islands? Is it there by virtue of the powers of the Presi- 

ent? If so, then he acts under the Constitution, not above it. 
If thes? islands are ours and form a part of the domains of the 
United States, then the inhabitants are under the protection of 
the Constitution unless they have rebelled against it. But they 
could not rebel, becanse there was nothing, so far as our laws 
operated over them, to rebel against. But the President puts 
them in rebellion because they refuse to obey an order or proc- 
lamation of his unauthorized by any law or treaty. 

If we should purchase one of the South American States, and 
this were done rt teers the President and the Senate, and the peo- 

le refused to agree to the sale, then the President of the United 

tates and the Senate would inaugurate a war although every 
member in the other House was opposed to it. Then what use or 
power is in the Constitution which confers on Congress the power 
to declare war? 

lask why was it that the President precipitated this war witn- 
uut the consent or consideration of Congress? That body was in 
session. His party had control. He had offered a treaty, or did 
shortly afterwards, which distinctly declares that Congress shall 
have the power to fix the political status of the inhabitants of 
these islands, Why did he violate the law that called ont the first 
volunteers, which directed him that as soon as the objects of the 
war were obtained—the defeat of iy meee the Army should be 
brought back to the original peace basis? That law stands to-day. 
Did he not sign this act, which notified him at least that his au- 
thority to call for troops or inaugurate a war must be based on a 
declaration of Congress declaring war or that war existed? 

You have an army of over 57,000 men operating against the Phil- 
ippine Islands; and, withont a word from Congress as to whether 
it is right or not, is simply engaged in 8 these enormous sums 
of the people's money to pay this Army, called out and engaged in 
war inaugurated solely by the President of the United States, and 
that, too, before the constitutional body had even said we have 
bought these islands from Spain. 

hat kind of policy is this? We entered the war for the sake 
of humanity. e drove the Spaniards off the island of Cuba, 
This we declared to be our purpose, and only purpose, when we 
declared war—in theconstitutional way—againstSpain. Wesoon 
5 our avowed purpose. But to make it clear, we 
avowed we had no intention of trying to seize territory by force. 
This way of obtaining territory the President denounced as a 
crime. It would be criminal aggression.” What territory was 
referred to in this declaration? It certainly could mean no other 
territory than Spain laid claim to. It could not mean that we 
avowed not to take territory by force from a friendly power, It 
referred to Spain, and no one but Spain. 

As soon as Spain was driven from Cuba the President—no one 
else—declared that the people of the Philippines should submit to 
our sovereignty. We could as easily put the island of Cuba in 
the treaty as any other island. We wrote our own agreement, 


Spain submitted, because that was all she could do. Our Govern- 
ment at once commenced to give the Cubans the right of self- 
government. Although the Cubans resisting Spain rendered us 
but little service, nothing in comparison with Aguinaldo and his 
army, we gave the Cubans self-government and declared war 
against the Philippines because they wanted self-government. 

The President now. withont one word from Congress, says to 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, Yousurrender: lay down 
your arms; disband your organizations; kneel at our feet; hoist 
our flag over your country, and we will be upright and just to 
you. When Aguinaldo and his troops were driving the Spanish 
army under the guns of Admiral Dewey—and he was speaking in 
the highest praise of his conduct—and held the Spaniards ina pen 
until our forces arrived, did he or his people ever dream that they 
should be refused the privilege of entering Manila? 

And that refusal based on the ground that the Spaniard soldiers, 
crying, cringing, and moaning for fear the Filipinos would butcher 
them. Our sympathy then turned tothe Spaniard, whom we had 
driven out of Cuba, because of his brutal, inhuman, and un- 
Christian conduct had rendered him unfit. even to be our neigh- 
bor. But they were prisoners of war, and the Filipinos had done 
their part in capturing them, and they, our enemies, received the 
kindnesses of the American Army, and the Filipinos ordered not 
to enter the city; but not only this, our general conceived that 
their lines were too close to the city, and they were ordered to 
fali back. They did so, and obeyed the United States officer. Is 
4 wished that the confidence in their supposed friends was 
shaken? 

Still tracing this suicidal policy, when the unfortunate firing 
occurred on the picket lines, Aguinaldo sent in post haste to Gen- 
eral Otis to stop the fight. Says, too. The action of my men is un- 
authorized. Let us establish anentral ground until we can settle 
thematter.” Immediately, without any conference with the Presi- 
dent (for none was necessary), he replies, The war has com- 
menced and must goon.” In a short time, so reported, 600 Fili- 
pings were dead. 

What brave, true American approves this policy? Who ap- 
proves such conduct? 

When the United States commissioners had met the Spanish 
commissioners at Paris, and the great interest of 10,000,000 peo- 
pie—our friends, who had helped us to defeat the common en- 
emy—stood at the doors and begged 1 to be heard, tell 
their thoughts, and maintain what they thoughtof their interests, 
we said: No; we have used you as far as we need you. Begone! 
We will be humane and just.” And before this agreement (all 
made by one side) had the authority of law the President declares 
war against these le, without a hearing and without even 
their presence in this treaty-making body, aithongh they had 
more interest than anyone. To close the matter, 8 Otis 
tells these people war has commenced and must go on; all ne- 
gotiations refused unless they surrender their arms, acknowledge 
their master, and on bended knees beg for mercy. 

Who approves such a policy? Let me here for one minute call 
your attention to this famous policy. We thought enough of 
Aguinaldo to use him in assisting us. Call it by any name you 
please—alliance, agreement, or something else—one thing is cer- 
tain, he was our friend. Your policy refuses toeven talk the mat- 
ter over or to negotiate. But while you areshootiny his followers, 
who pray alone for liberty. Be dispatch a general of our Army, 
and he goes to meet an old Mohammedan, surrounded with his 
harems and his slaves, and you put this chief on a pension for the 
liberty of hoisting our flag to float over his wives and slaves. 
You bought a place for the Stars and Stripes, and the same flag 
is used to destroy a people who were our friends and who ask 
only for liberty. Who approves this policy? 

But let us take another step in considering this unholy war. 
The United States was agitat the feasibility of meeting the 
suggestion of the ruler of the Russians and to send our repre- 
sentatives toa meeting. The great purpose was to avert wars. 
The President of the United States sent five of our distinguished 
men to meet that great council. The appointment of these men 
was made on the 17th of April, 1899. Now, what was transpiring 
in the United States? Already the President had issued his decia- 
ration of war in December, 1898. But he did not stop at that. 
He wanted more tr „ more soldiers. more war. 

On the 2d day of March, 1899, the President approved an act, 
passed by his friends in Congress, authorizing him to maintain 
the Regular Army up to its maximum strength of 65,000 men, 
and to call into service 35,000 volunteers, with the power to offi- 
cer these men and call them from 1 he pleased, In this 
act the old volunteer act was abandoned. It provided that when 
the objects of the war were obtained these soldiers should be 
mustered out, and the Regular Army brought back to its peace 
basis. But the act of March 2, 1899, provided that this increased 
military power was ‘‘to meet the present exigencies of necessity 
of the military service.” 

Who was to judge what the exigencies of the military service 
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were? The President, who brought about the necessity for this 
force? The President, by declaring war on the Filipinos, notwith- 
standing, by the treaty with Spain, ratified by the Senate and a 
proved by the President, Congress should have the power to fix 
the political status of the inhabitants of these islands. 

Do you approve of this policy? When this bill of March 2 was 
pending, time and time again, the question was asked, What do 
you want with these new treops?” Not one word came from the 

esident in answer,and not one word from his immediate leaders 
and his champions on the floor. We see now what he wanted 
them for. But as to the President's power to proceed and involve 
us in a war, let Senator FoRAKER answer this question. The 
whole matter of governing these islands is with Congress, and 
Congress could establish such a government as it pleased, and 
this power was verified by the treaty of Paris, confirmed March 
80, 1900, in the Senate. 

What policy has the President? He has taken it away from 
Congress, in violation of the treaty, and assumed to manage the 
entire matter. 

In Cuba the policy seems to be to allow them to govern them- 
selves after we get done with them. 

In Porto Rico the first opening of a policy is to confer on the 
President the appointing of a legislative body, a majority of whom 
may never have seen that island. In Porto Rico a tax is levied 
on the commerce of that island without any resident being con- 
sulted; a tax on their commerce if they dare trade with us. 

Look at the policy! People who owe their allegiance to the 
United States, and have without resistance surrendered to the au- 
thority of the United States; 900,000 of them; many of them 
starving and dying; yet the policy is to confer on the President 
the governing power and then tax them without representation. 

In regard to the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, the policy 
is to shoot them. Was there ever sucha contradictory, uncertain, 
and unjustifiable policy mat dee by acivilized nation? But it be- 
comes more indefensible when we examine what the President 
has said. As to acquiring territory by force, just what he is do- 
ing or attempting to do with the Philippines, he had denounced 
as criminal aggression. 

In regard to Porto Rico, in a solemn message sent to Congress, 
he avowed himself in favor of free trade for Porto Rico, but in 
less than four months he changes and wants a tariff on the goods 
sent from that island to the United States. 

He is reported as saying in one of his speeches in the West that 
a band of outlaws on the island of Luzon had rebelled against the 
authority of the United States, and of course this great Govern- 
ment could not submit to them; that they fired on our boys and 
the boys fired back. Look at these outlaws! After sixteen months 
fighting this band of outlaws were on the ist of January last in 
sight of the headquarters of our army. Nearly 60,000 men have 
been sent to destroy them. General Lawton was killed within 14 
miles of Manila, and the last skirmish was within 5 miles of the 
city. Outside the city we have hardly territory enough to camp 
our army on. 

If the latest news is correct, General Otis is coming home and 
a demand for more troops is to be made. However, General Otis 
has accomplished something. He oa aeured the wearing apparel 
of Aguinaldo’s wife and his ; neither was eyer returned. 


RESULTS SO FAR. 


If [have been correct in following up this unfortunate policy, 
to put it mildly, will it not be well for us to examine some of the 
results? Let us see where we are going. 

Imperialism and militarism are always twin sisters. No impe- 
rialism will be inaugurated if it has no military force to back it. 
The reason is plain. Public sentiment and love of individual lib- 
erty revolt or oppose it by force. Thus to be successful it must 
overcome the opposing force. But imperialism can not succeed 
without the forceofanarmy. I donot mean to say that the army 
must be used to carry out on every occasion the policy of imperi- 
alism. I do not mean to say that force must in every instance be 
invoked to sustain arbitrary and unauthorized acts. But military 
force is behind, and the power to enforce the decisions and edicts 
of its chief. He would be harmless without it. Neither is it im- 
perative that this force behind the despot should be used on every 
occasion, It is more terrible because it is not so used. It works 
its way insidiously, and it fastens itself as it goes. Especially is 
that so in a government like ours. 

Look at your standing Army! Called into existence to whip 
Spain; and when Spain was whipped you increase your military 
force to whip a people you never had cause to complain of. A 
standing Army of over 100,000, and over half of which is engaged 
in killing people who never did us a harm on earth. 

Can you reduce it? No; it will grow, and its power as a mili- 
tary force will be extended. 

The United States mails are examined, and literature, not ob- 
scene, is taken from the mails because it may influence the volun- 


teers to abandon a service they were never called upon to perform. 


Citizen soldiers are prohibited from obtaining information. You 
answer me and say the soldiers willingly stood by the exigencies. 
So much the worse. A combination between the soldier and the 
imperialist is but a common way to reach absolute power. Is our 
Government afraid to let its defenders read? : 

Nearly 1,000 citizens arrested in Idaho and imprisoned, with the 
liberty to talk through barbed-wire fences, in the presence of a 
sentinel, with their wives. No charge against them; no warrant 
to arrest them; no notice of the charge against them; no informa- 
tion how long they will be held in prison; guarded and released 
by military authority, under the approval of the Commander in 
Chief of the United States Army; courts open; no resistance to 
civil anthorities, and not one civil officer molested in discharge of 
his civil legal duties. 

A large standing army, numbering over 100,000; most of them 
employee in a war declared by the President and in plain viola- 
tion of law. 

SA large navy, looking to like power, and the taxpayer utterly 
ignored, 

There are powers sufficient to convert this Republic into a mon- 
archy or military government; and if Congress does not act, the 
end is not far off. 

Who are the allies of this tremendous power? Who is said to 
be our friend? Whoapproves our conduct? Great Britain. She 
applauds us and shoots the Boers. Great Britain kills the Boers 
because they want to be free. We shoot and kill the Filipinos for 
thesamereason. Ofcourse weare friends whenengagedin thesame 
crime, The only difference is, Who are you shooting? You will 
not permit a resolution of sympathy for the Boers because you are 
engaged in the same business. Look at your toadyism with Great 
Britain. Look at your recent treaty made with that power. A 
canal treaty, hung upin the Senate, but approved by the President. 
I challenge history to name the time or place Great Britain ever 
fired a shot for the individual liberty of man. Washington and 
Lafayette whipped her forfreedom. Jackson enforced the result, 
but, but, oh, but. 

This at last has reached the necessary result. A Senator of the 
United States stands in his place addressing the people of this great 
Republic (once was) and proclaims that in Cuba and the other 
islands seized by us the will of the Commander in Chief is supreme. 
What is that but absolute authority in the hands of one man? 
This might be excused as the expression of one man, but another 
has spoken—the Adjutant-General of the United States, not ex- 
raat in the official family of the Commander in Chief, but cer- 
tainly so close that he speaks by his authority. Hear what he has 
to say: 

Of course under the Army regulations no officer is allowed to draw more 
than his salary. It must be remembered, however, we are in Cuba under a 
military government, which knows no law other than the behest of the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of War. 

I am unable to see why the Secretary of War was a necessary 
adjunct to the President. He is but his appointee, but the propo- 
sition is more startling when the doctrine is asserted that there is 
no law in Cuba except the behest of the President and Secretary 
of War. I suppose naturally this doctrine would apply to the 
other islands, the difference only would be in the behest of the 
President and his Secretary of War. Let every man who loves 
our Constitution and form of government stop and think. 

We waged war against Spain for just such doctrine and when 
ve bier a her her doctrine is announced; this is a part of our 

umanity. 

Every advocate of this present war asks the question, We are 
in it; what will you do? 

Do right; do not prosecute further a wrong. Let the people es- 
tablish for themselves a government. It may be crude, but give 
them a chance. Say to them, We do not desire to subjugate you 
and annex territory by force; that is,in our opinion, a crime. 
Hold them independent of the world, and let them know and 
realize that we are for those who ern themselves and the un- 
faltering friend of individual om. 

Many arguments can easily be made for our own advantage 
and interest. But,in the name of all that is sacred, keep our flag 
over freemen. 

Let me say in conclusion: I heard a great Southern man, at least 
great in words, proclaiming, “ We will fire the Southern heart, 
instruct the public mind, and precipitate the cotton States into a 
revolution.“ I read of another prominent man of the North pro- 
claiming that the Constitution of the United States was a cove- 
nant with death and a league with hell.” And now it is pro- 
claimed by an officer of the United States, one who seeks to be 
made a major-general, and a Senator of the United States that 
although Congress organizes and pays an Army of 100,000 men, 
this great Army, at least in certain places, knows no law, obedi- 
ent to no law, except the behest of the President. How fast the 
Constitution is melting away. 
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Pensions. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. THOMAS M. JETT, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 7, 1900, 

On the bill (S, 1477) amending sections 2. and 3 of an act entitled “An act grant- 
ing pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for gel 
formance of manual labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor 
children, and dependent parents,” approved June 27, 1800. 

Mr. JETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a bill the provisions of which provide for 
the amendment of what is known as the pension law of June 27, 
1890. Iam most heartily in favor of this amended bill, becanse I 
think it will enable the applicants who apply under this act to 
get a better rating, and more nearly what is justly due them, 

hilst this measure does not go far enough, yet it is a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Speaker, there is in my judgment a great inequality in the 
administration of the pension laws, and this becomes more and 
more dee gh as the years by. Just why this is so I will not 
unde e here to say, but t it is so no one I think will deny. 
This amended act if properly construed will give to the applicants 
for pensions under the act of 1890 a rating upon all of their disabili- 
ties. That is, in determining the inability of the applicant to 
earn a support each and every infirmity shall be duly considered 
and the a te of the disabilities shown shall be the basis for 
the rating. This, I believe, will prove a great benefit to the vet- 
erans who are applying under this act, and many apply under the 
act of 1890 beause by reason of the lapse of many years they are 
unable to show to the satisfaction of the Dapartment that their 
disabilities had their origin in the service. d 

Thereis no doubt in my mind, and the more I have to đo with 
the Bureau of Pensions, the more confirmed are my conviction 
that many, many veterans are compelled to resort to this act an 
their pensions are limited to this act, whose disabilities were in- 
0 in the line of service. 

And now, Mr. 8 er, when we know, as we all surely do 
know, that such is the case, why should high-spun technicalities 
be brought in to defeat the soldiers from receiving their just re- 
ward and compensation. 

These laws should receive at the hands of the Commissioner of 
Pensions a liberal construction instead of a strict construction. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another feature in this pending measure 
that commends it to me. That is thatthe pension shall commence 
from the date of the filing of the application in the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, and not from the time of the examination of the applicant, 
as has been the practice heretofore. By this amendment to the 
act of 1890 it directs the Commissioner of Pensions, in the case of 
widows, to grant them ponso when they are left without means 
of support other than their daily labor and an actual net income 
not exceeding $250 per year, thereby taking it out of the hands of 
the Commissioner of Pensions to say what shall be the limit as to 
the amount of property the widow possesses before she shall be 
entitled to a pension; and this, too, is a wise suggestion and meets 
with my approval. 

Mr. Speaker, I have stated that in my judgment I believed there 
was a great inequality in the administration of the ion laws 
of the United States, I adhere to that statement. I believe that 
it is correct; and in support of my position I desire to call your 
attention to the comparison of ratings under the general law and 
under the act of June 27, 1890, and I am quite sure every member 
of this House will agree with me. This table shows correspond- 
ing ratings for same disabilities under the general law and act of 
June 27, 1890, and will be found in the last annual report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions: 

The two systems of pensioning compared: 


General law. Act of June 27, 1890. 

The bases for ratings under the The basis of ratings under this act 
general law are: is incapacity to labor, joined with in- 
ü) For minor disabilities, an an- capacity to earn a support, and the 

chylosed wrist or ankle $ praias of rating are dependent upon 
(2) For incapability to perform hese two conditions. 

manual labor, equivalent to Minimum rate under this act 15 

loss of hand or foot 24 | Maximum rate under this act .-.- 
(3) For inca ty toperformany 

manual labor 

COMPARISON OF RATINGS, 
General law. Act of June 27, 1890. 
Second grade UU $i2 
— as aie enies oes tor 25 Disability equivalent to loss of 


COMPARISON OF RATINGS—Continued. 
General law—Continued. Act of Juns 27, 1890—Continued. 


Double hernia ......-.......... 8 to 14 | Single hernia ............:.-.-..... 6 
Deafness: Double nern 8 
Total both ears 30 ness: 
Nearly total 27 Total both ear 12 
Total of one ear and severe of Nearly total 10 
r REEE Total of one ear and severe of 
Severe of both ears z other ear AS 
of one ee Severe of both ears 6 
Loss of sight of one eye Loss of one eye 6 
Anchylosis: Loss of sight of 6 
T Anchylosis: 
—: —— 6 
TTT 


Loss of portions of hand or foot: 
Rates vary, rding to extent of 


acco: Loss of portions of hand or foot: 
amputation, from $10 to $17. 


Rates vary,.according to extent of 
amputation, from $6 to $10, 


Mr. Speaker, I contend that this table conclusively shows that 
my contention is right and is well founded, 
Speaker, from the report of the Commissioner on Pensions 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1899, it appears that there were 
then on the pension rolls for service after March 4, 1861: 


Army invalids under the general la- ««„% „%: 316, 834 


Navy invalids under the 8 law... 4,721 
Army invalids under act J une 27, 180. . 405, 987 
Navy invalids under act June 27, 1890... 14, 925 

t E E E A sacs coin tos: 742, 407 


Of this number of pensioners under the general law 143.051 are 
now in receipt of pensions below $12 per month, and of the pen- 
sioners under the act of June 27, 1890, 105,787 are drawing pen- 
sions at $6 per month, 128,143 are drawing pensions at $8 per 
month, 26,540 are drawing pensions at $10 per month, 160,405 are 
map shy pooma at $12 per month. 

And information received from the First Deputy Commissioner 
of Pensions shows that there were pending in the Pension Bureau 
on March 1, 1900, the following invalid claims in which no allow- 
ance had ever been made, namely: 


And it further ap 


from the Commissioner’s report for the 
year ending June 


„1899, that there were then pending 28.113 


widows’ claims under the general law and 38,470 widows’ claims 
under the act of June 27, 1890; also that there were then in the 
Bo sing and abandoned files of the Bureau the following widows’ 


Unider the general law: 
Rejec 


And that there were in the rejected and abandoned files of the 
Bureau on March 1, 1900, 80,381 claims of invalids under the 
eneral law; 94,017 claims of invalids under the act of June 27, 


890. 

Mr. Speaker, from the above it will readily be seen that legisla- 
tion upon the subject of pensions is greatly needed if the veterans 
who fought for the preservation of this Union, and who were will- 
ing to sacrifice their lives, as many did, are to receive that just 
recognition to which they are entitled from this Government. 
For my part, Mr. Speaker, I am willing to see, and my vote shall 
be in favor of making, just, liberal, and proper provision for the 
men that left home and family and offered their lives that the 
Union should not perish, but live forever. 

Again, by reference to the report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions above mentioned, it will be seen that of the total number of 
pensions 143,051 under the general law are drawing less than $12 
a month, and 260,470 under the act of 1890 are drawing less than 
$12, and that 105,787 are bah fi pr only at the rate of $6 a 
month, and that 128,148 are drawing only $8 per month, 

I mention this in connection with the great number of rejected 
claims, as is shown by what I have read from the report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions, to show that the present Administra- 
tion has not been as liberal to the soldiers as they attempt to 
make believe. 

Mr. Speaker, a short time ago I had occasion to make some re- 
marks upon this floor, in which I referred to the policy of Presi- 
dent Mckinley in relation to the promotion of certain officers to 
the high ranks in the Army of the United States of major and 
brigadier general. And I desire here, Mr. Speaker, to insert, as 
a part of my remarks at this time, the list showing the appoint- 
ments of major and brigadier generals that have been made 
within the last three years, and the length of service in the posi- 


tion to which they were appointed, together with the date of re- 
tirement. 
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List of appointees. 
When en 
Namo. appointed. | retired. 
MAJOR-GENERALS. 

r E Medes eebeepmd huss — 2,1897 | May 8,1807 
P F E T A E PAER E A ay 11,1897 | May 14, 1897 
ZADAS Ri BUSS- n.oeon -rren rerea anor en ens neennn rn May 14,1897 | May 22,1897 
donn Re er ees ASUSE y 2, 187 | Notretired. 

BRIGADIER-GENERALS OF STATP. 

Ramae Drock Wo, assesses Sept. 11,1897 | Feb. £8, 1898 
W. H. Bell Noy. 14,1897 | Jan. 28, 1898 
8. T, Cus Jan. 28,1898 — 21, 1888 
M. L Ludin . otretired. 
Henry C, Corbin Do. 
W.H. Nasn May 2, 1885 
OP; 8 Suspended. 
Asa B. Z 809 | July 12,1899 
A. R. Buffington Notretired. 
Alfred E. Ba Do. 
W.R. Shafter Oct. 16,1899 
W. M. Graham 897 | Sept. 28, 1898 
James F. Wade... Notretired. 
John M. Mizner. dune 7, 1897 
Anson Mil June 22, 1897 
G. H. Carlton June g, 1897 
H. C. M Not rotirod. 
H. S. Hawkins Oct. 4. 1883 
Jacob F. Ken 4,1598 | Oct. 15,1508 
Guy V. 898 | Oct. 27,1899 
W. S. W ov. 9, 1898 
W. M. Wuerry Jan. 18,1890 
J. H. Patterson Feb, 6. 180 
William Sinclai: Feb. 18, 1899 
M. P. Mill Mar. 27,1899 
E.V. Mar, 30, 1809 
T.M. Jan. 21,1900 
A.C. M. Oct. 17,1899 
Royal T. Fran Oct. 18,1599 
L. i Oct. 19,1899 
S. Ovenshine ... Oct. 20, 18 
D. W. Oct. 21,1899 
E.R. Dee. 18, 1899 
G.S. 26, 
S. B. M. Not xetired. 
A. McA Do. 
William Ludlow Do. 


+ Died. 


*Suspended by court-martial 
At the time I called the attention of this House to the rapid 
oe of making major and brigadier generals, and almost imme- 


iately placing them upon the retired list for the purpose of ena- 
bling them to draw an additional salary of $1.500 annually more 
than they would have been entitled to draw had they been retired 
with the rank that they had before these promotions were made, 
and the only justification that was made at that time or since 
were that these gentlemen were good officers. 

I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that the men who fought under 
these officers were good soldiers and that they too are entitled to 
much consideration. 

I would not detract in the least from the achievements and suc- 
cess of the officers of the Army, nor of these officers whose names 
I have mentioned, nor do I blame them for being able to command 
infiuence to bring about their promotion to higher ranks; but Ido 
not want it forgotten that it was the private soldiers and officers 
in the lower ranks in the Army who went to the front and did the 
hard fighting upon a thousand battlefields and more, that enabled 
these and other officers who have gained distinction to achieve 
their successes as officers of the Army. It was the gallantry of 
the private soldier that enabled the officers to win battles. When 
favors are being bestowed, I, for one, do not want to see the 
private volunteer soldiery of my country overlooked, because it is 
the citizen soldiery of the land that we have got to look to when 
a crisis is on hand. 

And I believe in treating those who have fought the battles of 
the nation with that due consideration that will be an inspiration 
to those whom we may hereafter call upon to do like service, 

Mr, Speaker, while we are making provisions for those who 
actually participated in line of battle upon the field and suffered 
the hardships of Army life, let us not forget those that remained 
at home in suspense and cared for the household and kept together 
the children while the husband N serve his country. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that our laws should be more generous 
toward the women who stood the trials and difficulties and suf- 
fered and endured the hardships incident to a time of war. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that those who, in 
the hour of peril and danger, for the honor and preservation of 
the Government, leave home and fireside, leave wife and children, 
father and mother, and all that is dear to them, save the love of 
country, and endure the eee of Army life, should ever have 
the care of Government and be the recipients of its most generous 
bounty. [Applanse.] 


To such as have not enough of this world's goods to keep them 
from want and suffering, or are laboring under injuries received 
in service, or disease, the result of service, and to those over whom 
old age and decay are creeping, the most liberal and generous 

olicy should be pursued, and I am ready and willing at all times, 
Mr. Speaker. to nid in passing such laws that this result may be 


reached, [App!ause.] 


The North Carolina Suffrage Amendment. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May &, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11212) making appro- 

riations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ug June 30, 190], and for other purposes 

Mr. KITCHIN said: 5 f 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Much has been said during this Congress against 
the election Jaws of North Carolina and the proposed suffrage 
amendment to her constitution which, if unanswered, may injure 
her good name with those who know not her people. As one of 
her Representatives, realizing that all patriots are sympathizing 
with her effort to solve the prohon confronting her good people, 
I propose to speak in her behalf, and trust that her enemies, if 
such there be, wherever they are may be silenced by a plain recital 
of her conditions and a candid explanation of her honest attempt 
to improve them. 

In North Carolina wə have at present about 340,000 electors, and 
it is usually estimated that 120,000 of them, or about one-third, are 
re the vast majority of whom live in the eastern part of the 

State. 

Mr. Lincoln said at Charlestown, III., on September 18, 1858: 

I will say that Iam not, nor ever have been, in favor of bringing about in 
any way tho social and political equality of the white and black races—thatI 
am not, nor ever have been, in favor of making voters or jurors of negroes, 
nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor to interma: with white people; 
and I will say in addition to this that there is a physical. difference between 
the white and black races which I believe will forever forbid the two races 
living together on terms of social and political equality. And inasmuch as 
they can not so idat while they do remain together there must be the posi- 


tion of superior and inferior, and I, as much as any other man, am in favor 
the superior position assigned to the white race. (1 Complete 


of having 
Works, 300.) 

In ten years thereafter the ignorant negro, without conception 
of the principles of government, was intrusted with the ballot 
and constituted the bulk of the State Republican party. He tilled 
offices which the best men in the State had filled. He was sher- 
iff, deputy sheriff, justice of the peace, legislator, constable, county 
commissioner, etc. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember when four ont of the five commis- 
sioners of Halifax oan were negroes, and one of them the 
chairman of the board. li was an era of extravagance and cor- 
ruption. The great body of the white people came together, men 
of the west uniting with their brethren of the east, and hurled 
the Republican party from power and instituted good govern- 
ment, which continued to bless our State under Democratic rule 
for twenty years. 

During those twenty years in the black counties there was an 
occasional negro register of deeds or member of the legislature, 
and even district solicitor and member of Congress, but the 
counties, towns, and cities were under absolute white control, 
and almost without exception under excellent government. 

So excellent was the Democratic administration of State, county, 
and municipal affairs, that when the Populist party was making 
its first campaign its orators, without exception, proclaimed that 
they had no complaint against the State Democracy, but that their 
fight was solely on national affairs. Senator BUTLER'S paper, the 
Populist organ, the Caucasian, said on July 14, 1892: 

Whatever differences may exist among North Carolinians over questions 
of national policy, there should be none in the State where Anglo-Saxon rule 
and good government is the paramount issue. 

During these twenty years Democratic speakers throughout the 
State charged that if the Republicans ever regained control of the 
State they would again give over many of the eastern counties 
to negro control, and inflict upon the white people hundreds of 
negro Officials, This charge many Democrats doubted; Republi- 
cans denounced it as false, and Populist orators said there was 
nothing in it. Their followers believed them, and thought we 
were erecting a scarecrow. 
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But, sirs, our prophecies came true, and the results of Repub- 
lican success disappointed the white Republicans of the west and 
the Populists of the east. The large majority of them were and 
are honestly a Se to negro domination in any part of the State. 
Many of their leaders even had been disappointed. Of course, 
here and there are degraded white men who rejoice at negro dom- 
ination, but they are few and usually without respect of their 
party fellows. 


OPPOSITION TO NEGRO RULE. 

I need not undertake to explain the opposition that white men 
have to negroes holding office over them, That opposition exists 
without contradiction; it isnot hostility to the individual negro. 
White men respect negroes of intelligence and character; white 
men befriend negroes at all times. ere and there are negroes of 
education and character whom white men respect, but under 
whose official authority they will not consent to be. No white 
man of character and infiuence in North Carolina has ever pub- 
licly announced his approval of the vast number of negro officials 
that existed two years ago in North Carolina. White republic- 
ans of the west, when their party won with fusion with the Pop- 
ulists, in the legislature met the influence of the negroes in the 
east, and political demands exacted from them the laws which 
permitted the election of large numbers of negro officials. 

Political parties rule, and when the Republicans are in control 
it is no wonder that the negroes, e the vast majority 
of the Republican voting element, require legislation that will 
enable them to control where their numbers prevail. 

For years the negroes have had complete contro! of Republican 
organizations in many counties. They have even controlled dis- 
trict organizations. there being to-day, as I am informed, negro 
chairmen of the Congressional district committees in three dis- 
tricts. In many Republican district conventions negro delegates 

redominate. This is true of the second, third, and sixth districts. 

ven in my district in 1808 there were as many negro delegate 
as white 5 eae in the Republican Congressional convention 
which met in Burlington. 

The great body of the people never objected to negroes controll- 
ing the Republican machinery, but they do object when they 
control cities, towns, and counties, which they have done when 
their party was in control of State affairs, If the Republican 

ty should again control North Carolina, under present suffrage 
laaa, the history of its conduct points unmistakably to another 
era of negro officials. This their leaders may in vain deny, as they 
denied such charges 15, 10, and 5 years ago. 
MEANING OF NEGRO DOMINATION. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we frequently hear denials of the existence 
of negro domination. Whatisit? Ask the taxpayers who have 
felt its evils. Ask the white men who have arrested by 
negro officers. Go to Craven County and ask the whitelady who 
has had to respond to the warrant of a negro justice of the peace. 
Go to New Hanover and ask its chamber of commerce whose 
business was pee Ask the ladies who for months dared 
not alone walk the streets of Wilmington at midday. 

But I will give you a few facts showing negro domination 
two and three years ago. Negro domination does not mean that 
the government in every part of the entire State is under control 
of negro influences—few negroes live in the western part of our 
State. Counties and towns in eastern Carolina were under negro 
domination, which intelligent honesty can not deny. We say New 
York is under Tammany domination, or a certain community is 
under German domination. We understand that. When the 
great controlling element is the negro vote, and when that vote 
and its influences name the officials and dictate the pono of a 
town, city, or county, then it is dominant. When it elects negro 
officials of a town or county, there is negro domination, 

When the voice and will of nineteen-twentieths of the white 

ople, constituting more than that proportion of the virtue and 
intelligence of a town or county, is overwhelmed and defeated by 
the negroes, there is negro domination, Yet men are so partisan 
that, with apparent sincerity, they look such facts in the face and 
still declare, in order to mislead men in the west, that there was 
not in North Carolina anywhere in 1897 and 1898 any negro dom- 
ination, and seemingly expect people to believe them. 


FACTS, 


But to facts, The Fusionists controlled our legislatures of 1895 
and 1897. Behold their fruits! 

In every case cited of justices of the peace, some good, honest 
white man, without wealth, had been by the Republicans or 
Fusionists replaced by a negro. Yet the 8 to be the White 
man’s friend! New Hanover County had 40 negro justices of the 
peace, Edgecombe 31, Bertie 16, and Crayen 27. I shall append 
their names to my remarks. Halifax County had 29 negro justices 
of the peace, Vance 15, Granville 17, Caswell 7, and many other 
counties had them, there being about 300 in the State. The juris- 
diction of a justice of the peace, under our law, in civil actions 
extends to $200, in torts to 850, and in criminal matters to all 
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5 the punishment can not exceed $50 fine or thirty days 
in jail. 

lt has been with grossest misrepresentation asserted by oppo- 
nents of the amendment that negro justices of the peace did not 
exercise jurisdiction in cases where white men or their property 
were involved. Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, Mr. BELLAMY, who 
lives in Wilmington, and Mr. THomas, who lives in Newbern, 
both eminent lawyers, have appeared for white defendants in the 
courts of these negro justices of the peace; for however unpleas- 
ant if may have been, a client of theirs never suffered from their 
personal feelings. 

In those two cities scores of cases have been tried before ne- 
gro justices of the peace in which white men and their property 
have been involved. Why, even in my district, in the county of 
Granville, away up in the middle of the State, on the Virginia 
line, often have negro magistra‘es issued their process against 
white men. I have herea certified copy of the papers in a case in 
which three separate negro justices of the peace performed serv- 
ices in a criminal case against an innocent white man, together 


‘with an explanatory affidavit of Hon. A, A. Hicks, now a distin- 


guished member of our State senate, who represented the defend- 
ant and tried in vain to have the case removed before a white 
magistrate. It was removed twice, but both times it was sent toa 
negro justice of the peace. I shall append it to my remarks. 

alifax, Caswell, Vance, Granville, Edgecombe, Warren, Bertie, 
Northampton, and other counties had numerous negro officials, 
including county commissioners, registers of deeds, coroners, dep- 
uties (sheriffs, clerks, and registers), constables, notaries public, 
jailors, school committeemen over both white and colored schools, 
members of boards of education, etc. 

Twenty-seven counties endured negro officialism, A negro was 
on the board of directors for the white deaf, dumb, and blind 
asylum. The National Administration emphasized the conditions 
by appointing many negro postmasters, several of whom became 
embezzlers; by giving Wilmington a negro collector of customs, 
and by appointing negroes as storekeepers and an internal- revenue 
deputy collector. 

. n 1898 there were about 1,000 negroes holding office in my 
tate. 

The Republicans in the last campaign ran negroes for the legis- 
lature in Edgecombe, Halifax, Granville, Vance, Pasquotank, 
Northampton, Craven, and Warren counties, electing their can- 
didates in the two counties last named. 


CRAVEN COUNTY. 


The Fusion legislature 1 805 the towns of Greenville, Newbern, 
and Wilmington under the domination of the negro and those 
whom his vote controlled, and who drew their political sustenance 
from him. In the county of Craven, in which Newbern is, I un- 
derstand that, while there are 2,000 negro Republicans, there are 
only 47 white Republicans; and I understand that in each of several 
other counties the number of white Republicans is less than 25. 
Craven in 1898 had 65 negro officials, among them the register 
of deeds, 8 negro deputy sheriffs, a negro coroner, a negro county 
commissioner, and many magistrates and school officials, and this 
county furnished a negro candidate for solicitor of the Second 
judicial district. Newbern had negro policemen and aldermen. 

ell me, was that white domination 

The 9 in that county ran as their 1 nomi- 
nated candidates in the last election a negro, I. H. Smith, for the 
legislature: a negro, C. C. Roach, for county treasurer; a negro, 
John Willis, for register of deeds; a negro, Dr. Lassiter, for cor- 
oner; a negro, Robert Moseley, for county commissioner; a negro, 
Judge Stanley. Hor constable of Newbern Township; and a white 
man, J. L. Hahn, for sheriff; and a white man, E. W. Te 
for clerk, both of whom, as I am informed, were pledged to ap- 

int negro deputies. All these negroes were elected. Stanley, 
koser. and Smith qualified and became officers; the others 
either failed to present bonds or presented such bonds as were 
held insufficient. 

NEW HANOVER COUNTY, 


New Hanover County had 86 negro officials; but as to Wilming- 
ton and that county, I take the following from the evidence in the 
Dockery-Beliamy contest case—it is from the sworn testimony of 
my colleague, Hon. JOHN D. BELLAMY: 


Q. Did you read the deposition of one Secrest, a witness for Oliver H. 
Dockery, the contestant in this case, taken at Monroe, Union County, in the 
present case?—A, Yes; I did read it. 

Q. Will you state, in substance, what that testimony was?—A. Although I 
hardly think it is n to contradict the statement of Mr. Secrest, as his 
character has been shown by a number of witnesses to be very bad, I will do 
so. He stated that he was Shard at a political speaking where I addressed 
the assemblage, at a schoolhouse in Union County, and that I stated that the 
people of Wilmington were armed with Winchester rifles and were going to 
carry the election if it was necessary to shoot down the negroes. I say in 
reply to that, that statement of Mr. Secrest is absolutely false. What I did 
say, and what has been testified to 2 other witnesses who heard me, was this: 
After I had discussed the policy and principles of the Democratic party and 
its position upon national questions, I came down to the question of the bad 
government of North Carolina under Fusion rule in State affairs, 


and then 
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38 in focal matters. Istated to the assem as a reason why the Fusion- 
ists should be hurled from power and control in North Carolina Was that they 
had subjected the citizens of Wilmington, Newbern, and Greenville to the 
horrors of anc, a et and negro domination and all that that implied; 
and after brielly stating how the town of Greenville had been ge: an- 
dered and put under negro control, and how the city of Newbern been 
likewise treated, I then came to the city of Wilm: ngton, where I resided 
and was familiar with the state of affairs. I stated that as the result of 
fusion legislation the city had been put under negro control substantially; 
that although the white people owned abont 97 per cent of the property and 
paid that much of the taxes of the city, that we had a board of aldermen, 
with a white man for mayor who didn't own a foot of land in the county, 
and paid comparatively little or no taxes: that three or four of the board of 
aldermon were negroes; that forty of the magistrates were negroes; that 
from fourteen tu seventeen of the thirty on the police force were negroes; 
that nearly all of the deputy sheriffs of the county were negroes; that the 
register of deeds of the county was a negro; that every health officer of the 
city, a very important position, was held by negroes; that one of the three 
county commissioners was a negro; and the result of it was that a horrible 
state of misgovernment had been brought about; that night after night bur- 
giaries and robberies took place in town, without any detection: that within 
about 800 feet of the city hall six burglaries had been committed within ten 
days without a detection; that one burglar had been arrested in a lady's res- 
idence. anegro burglar, was captured and held by the ladies untila police officer 
arrived; and that. although the offense was punishable by death and not bail- 
able, he was taken to the city hall and thure let off on his own recognizance 
or a straw bond, I have forgotten now which, and the negro escaped; that 
murders and crimes of all characters were of constant occurrence: that 
within about a year six murders had taken place in the connty; that the ne- 
groes showed an utter disrespect for and defiance of the law; that the cit 
authorities, in the exercise of their discretion upon sanitary matters, had 
Jocated a hospital for infectious diseases on the outskirts of the town, and 
the negroes, several hundred in number, a complete mob, armed with guns, 
istols, and other weapons, went out, attacked, shot into, and burned it 
wn, and the mayor and policemen, although remonstrating, were power- 
less to resist it, and none of the said negroes were ever arrested or tried for 
the offense; that in the trial of causes in the court-house it was impossible 
to canvict a negro of crime where a question of credibili 


three negroes for acquittal; the second trial weng place at the 
next term of the court all the white men on the Jary stood 0} 
and the negroes on the jury for acquittal; on the rd trial, which took 
pisos at a su uent term, it likewise stood eight or nine, I have forgotten 
e number, whites for conviction and three or four negroes for uittal, 
according tothe number of negroes on the jury; and that finally the Fusion 
solicitor, although I myself was associated in the tion, nol prossed the 
case without even consulting me; that day after day white ladies walked the 
streets of the city and were lnsuited, and in one instance a reputable young 
— going to the cemetery, was shoved from the sidewalk by anegro woman 
and struck over the head with an umbrella; that the daughter of one of the 
ablest divines of the city was brusquely hurled up t the fence and 
bra byan on the streets in the broad daytime; that indecent re- 
to ladies walking the streets by n and complaint 
after complaint being made to the 5 3 8 were the ones I 
emselves unable to Ge ergy it; that 

props at the city 
authorities were totally inefficient to secure it: that the chamber of com- 


e to secure 
ic change the exteting 

c ee 
that 1 had been 


order of aff; That in consequence of this dem ization 
informed that the white 
chester rifles to protect the lives, the property, and the welfare of the jef 


and that [ deplored ay conflict, and that I hoped none would come, but it it 
did come and a race riot ensued, that a fatal result would come to the negron 


extend, th 
party, or the white people, to carry 


y every 

ch as argument and the 

rvation to our le, to hurl 

usionists then in control and restore peace, law, order, and 
.. I will state, farther, that havin 

and substantially the same thing in 


have 


stating other and greater wrongs w occu: and which I forgot 
to mention. among them being the publication in a negro newspaper pub- 
lished in the city of a vile and erous attack upon the virtue reputa- 


tion of the white women of our State. 


Such was the fruit of incompetence and corruption of fusion 
success in my beloved State! Tell me, was that white domina- 
tion? It was not. Let, so reckless is Republican leadership that 
it sullenly and 1 there has been no negro domination, 
and that there is no ger of it. Do they approve the above- 
recited conditions? 

Let them meet facts plainly and speak out like men. They 
have not condemned them. ey have had the opportunity in 
their conventions. Do | favor a remedy? Do they offer one? 
No; but they have declared hostility to the only remedy in sight, 
and emphasized it by selecting as their standard bearer in the 
present campaign the only man mentioned for their gubernatorial 
nomination who had spent years as the Republican leader in a 


county the majority of whose voters are negroes, and who had 
been nominated by the same conventions that nominated negroes 
for the legislature, and elected on the same ticket with them. 


MANLY’S SLANDER, 


During the campaign of 1898, in the city of Wilmington, a 
negro editor of a negro newspaper, in an editorial, published the 
following vile slander upon the virtue of white women: 

Poor white men are careless in the matter of protecting their women. 
especially on farms. They are careless of their conduct toward them, and 
our experience among poor white people in the country teaches us that the 
women of that race are not any more particular in the matter of clandestine 
meetings with colored men than are the white men with colored women, 
Meetings of this kind go on for some time, until the woman's infatuation or 
the man’s boldness bring attention tothem and the man is lynched for rape. 
Every negro lynched is called a big, buriey, black brnte,” when in fact 
many of those who have thus been dealt with had white men for their 
fathers, and were not only not“ black and burley," bat were sufficiently 
attractive for white girls of culture and refinement to fall in love with them, 
as is well known to 


Is it any wonder that the great white pulse of the State beat 
strong and fast in the last campaign? Is it any wonder that the 
noble white men of the hill country and the mountains, when they 
heard the cries of distress and saw the danger signals in the east. 
sprang to their relief at the ballot box,and with unsurpassed zeal 
and determination defeated the cohorts of fusion, which had in- 
flicted those curses upon their kinsmenin thelowlands? Is it any 
wonder that the Fusionists, who had given the State an administra- 
tion marked by incompetence and scandal in many of its branches, 
should have been overwhelmingly defeated? . 

When that campaign was over and the State had shown her 
revulsion to such a state of affairs, the best wisdom of the State, 
I may say of all parties, began to consider the situation in great 
seriousness, and there came an almost universal desire to provide 
against a return to those horrible conditions which had damaged 
industry, excited fear, prejudice, and violence, and endangered 
the peace of men and the safety of women. Those conditions 
arose from a mass of voters who, as a constant menace to good 
government, after thirty years of experience, were too ignorant 
to understand the issues, too irresponsible to consider them, and 
too prejudiced to e them. After the election, prominent 
Populists, among them their present candidate for governor, if he 
has been quoted correctly, said the people would expect the De- 
sain? Soe establish permanent safeguards against such return, 

The Democracy has undertaken this great task. It knew the 
cause—the great, impersonal mass of ignorance and prejudice 
considering the ballot as a means of opposition to the white race— 
and it proposed a remedy. 

OUR ELECTION LAW. 


Before I discuss that remedy, I hear a complaint that our elec- 
tion la vs are partisan. On this floor my colleague, Mr. LINNEY, in 
discussing lynchings, criticised our election law. He argued that 
lynchings happened in a State in 5 to the number of men 
who did not vote, having stated that where they can vote they do 
vote. I think the following extract from his speech shows his 
views as well as those common to most white men of the South 
as expressed by the gentleman from Texas, Mr, BURKE: 

Mr. B È T 

itr Linsey. x eS. at 185 E 3 allow za one more suggestion? 

. BURKE of Texas. no’ end lynching. I am as much opposed 
toit in th 

22 man as 7 5 a States, and my people are opposed to it. 

Mr. Burke of Texas. But in justice to this House should not the gentle 
man state the fact that in almost every instance the lynching concurs ti con- 
sequence of the assaults of colored men upon the virtue of white women? 
And if such things occurred in the North the same justice would be meted 
out to the offenders. - 

Mr. erence my — 5 is assailed, ponas soe me to ar rea 

The EAK Does ntleman from Carolina > NNEY 
yield? He has the floor. z > : us J 

Mr. LINNEY. 

Mr, Wulrx. I 


. — 
ane in hie Stato shay pave »A as we Ci hayo in cure ap t 0 
That my colleague was absolutely wrong in his reasoning is 
apparent from the statistics he used, if we will only com 
chusetts with North Carolina, for in the last election there 
were cast in North Carolina an average of 37,000 votes in each 
Congressional district, while in each Massachusetts district the 
average was only 24,000. From his argument you would e t 
several lynchings in Massachusetts in that election year, aid yet 
the statistics he used showed no lynchings in that State and four 
pit ech ee 
e gentleman argued that our election law is unconstitu- 
tional because it authorizes the registrar to require the applicant 
for registration to prove his age, identity, and residence by at 
least two electors, and relied upon the case of Van Bokkelen v. 
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Canaday (73 N. C. Reports, 198), a case which construed the law 
under which an election in Wilmington was held, The gentle- 
man entirely misconceived the principle in that case. Our present 
law does not conflict with it. The court held the old Wilmington 
law unconstitutional because it required the witnesses as to one’s 
age, etc., to be personally known to the registrar, Judge Reade, 
in delivering the court’s opinion, said: 

Tt will be noted that any bystander ma: challenge the voter without prov- 
ing anything against him, and the voter is not allowed to swear to his quali- 
fications, but he must prove thom by the oaths of others, and then they must 
be known to the trar, the registrar must be satisfied. Now. how is 
it possible for persons who move into Wilmington from other counties in the 
State to get witnesses from a distance, known to the registrars in Wilming- 
ton, to prove their age and residences? It is impossible. It is a practical de- 
nial of the right to register and vote. 

Judge Rodman in concurring used this language: 
with tho majority of the court in its view of that part of the 
act which requires yoters before being . and also if challenged 
before voting, to prove their qualifications by witnesses personally known to 
the registrars and poltholders. 

+ * > s e * * 
The requirement that the witnesses to the qualification of a voter shall be 
personally known to the registrar isa new and most unreasonable addition 
to the qualifications for voters which the constitution prescribes, and in my 
opinion is clearly beyond the power of the legislature. 

There is nothing similar to that in our election law. So without 
doubt the gentleman was wrong in his contention. He has been 
elected under a law which authorized the requirement of evidence 
by one or more electors,” which is very like“ by at least two elec- 
tors” in the present law. Isnbmit that it is not only reasonable 
but obligatory in morals for the legislature to anthorize the regis- 
trar to require proof when he, as an honest official, deems proper, 
of the age, identity, and residence of a voter, in order to prevent 
wrongful registration, otherwise the books might soon be encum- 
bered with names of those not entitled under the law to vote. 
Under ourlawevery qualified elector can register and vote. Many 
of its provisions are intended to prevent dishonest and illegal 


registration. 

The fusion election laws gave the fusionists throughout North 
Carolina two members of the registration board, and the Demo- 
crats one, and the fusionists two judges of election and the Demo- 
crats one, thus giving the fusionists a complete majority, or two- 
thirds of the election officers. Under the present law we can have 
two-thirds, but the fusionists must have one-third. We have one 
registrar, and two judges of election who must be of different 
political parties. Under their law these election officials were 
appointed by the county election board, consisting of the clerk of 
the superior court, the register of deeds, and the chairman of 
the board of commissioners, who are nearly always strong parti- 
sans, and the majority of whom were, in 1898, fusionists in a great 
majority of the counties of North Carolina, Now wehaveastate 
board of elections, named by the legislature, of seven members, 
two of whom are fusionists. 

They elect the county boards consisting of three discreet electors, 
who appoint the registrars and judges of election. In doing this 
the Democracy has not been more tisan than the majority of 
this House is in election cases and in the appointment of its elec- 
tion committees. It is less partisan than this Administration was 
in the census appointments of North Carolina under a law in- 
tended to be nonpartisan. There is not a Democratice census 
supervisor in all North Carolina, and few, if any, Democratic 
enumerators, and yet the fusionists who are responsible for this 
absence of Democrats in the census business in North Carolina 
talk of Democratic partisanship in election laws! 

HAWAITTAN ELECTION LAWS. 

The Hawaiian act continued by express terms the sections of 
the Hawaiian election laws with amendments, giving the governor 
the power to appoint the boards of registration, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, requiring the examination 
under oath of everyone who applies for registration as to every 
qualification, making a false answer in such examination perjury, 

iving any lawful voter the right to challenge one claiming reg- 
Sacation and to cross-examine him, and denying registration 
until the board is satisfied that the claimant the requi- 
site qualifications. In case of such denial, claimant's only rem- 
edy is to appeal to theSupreme Court. These laws also require 
the tax assessor to furnish, by March 15, the board with a list of 
the males who have paid their taxes prior to January 1. These 
laws also give the governor the power to appoint three inspectors 
of election at each precinct, as far as practicable of opposing par- 
ties—which I interpret to mean two of one party and one of the 
other, These inspectors are empowered to set apart sufficient 

ace around the voting place to prevent interference with the 
election. Such laws have this Congress and the President ap- 


proved. They are very like ours—yet Republicans will praise 
them and denounce ours! 
SUBMISSION OF THE AMENDMENT. 
But to the amendment, which I shall also append to my remarks 
in full, that the country may understand it. 


Great consistency for statesmen! 


Its opponents say it should not be submitted because a Demo- 
cratic handbook issued in the last campaign promised that noth- 
ing of the sort would be submitted to the people by the Demo- 
cratic party. Only its opponents say that. No man, in my op n- 
ion, who yoted the Democratic ticket in order to redeem the State 
from the evils of fusion rule has yet said it. Where is the man 
who voted the successful State ticket on account of such promise 
that opposes the amendment? Those who put forth that hand- 
book acted honestly. They then did not expect snch amendment. 
At that time thousands of white men in the west did not appre- 
ciate the conditions in the east. As the campaign neared its end 
the truth bezan to be established throughout the State, and 
defeated the Fusionists. A few days after the election the revolu- 
tion in Wilmington took place. 

A conflict of the races occurred, resulting in great loss of life, 
After that no one doubted the seriousness of eastern conditions. 
Upon all good citizens was impressed the necessity of the legisla- 
ture taking some steps to insure good government for the future, 
and to exclude the possibility of a return to such conditions 
as Wilmington, Newbern, and other communities had suffered. 
The legislature assembled in January. It then became their duty 
under their oaths to propose any and all legislation that to them 
seemed best for the State. No promise by others conld compel 
them to violate their oaths or plain duty. An almost universal 
demand was made upon them to deal with the suffrage question 
in a manly, straightforward manner. They acted with great de- 
liberation. Many able men put their heads together and formu- 
lated an act. Their proposition is submitted to the people. 

No Populist should object, as itis in strict accord with ong of 
his chief demands—the referendum. Who can, who should, who 
will object to leaying this or any other matter to the people? 
When men are afraid to submit a question to the people, the seeds 
of tyranny are being sown. When one fears to trust the people, 
the people should fear to trust him. Let them thoroughly under- 
stand it. Let them decide it. The people readily understand 
that criticism of its submission is intended to distract attention 
from its merits. We are acting under the Constitution. We 
have the right to discuss this amendment, to appeal to the people 
in its behalf, to explain its provisions, to impress its necessity, 
and to foretell its practical results. 

PROMINENT REPUBLICANS FAVOR IT. 


The Republican party, containing tens of thousands of ignorant 
negroes, may fret and fume over it, but can not force the individ- 
ual judgments and consciences of all of its strong men against it. 
The people—not Democrats alone—but the people have the right 
to adopt it, and the world knows that its support comes from those 
who are charged with the civilization of the State. 

Many prominent and influential Republicans fayor the amend- 
ment, among them Hon. Thomas Settle, Member of this House in 
the Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Congresses; Hon. H. R. Starbuck, 
present 8 judge; ex-Governor Curtis H. Brogden, 
Messrs. Valloy Pace and J. M. Allen, of the Ninth district; Hon. 
J. B. Mason, Hon. E. V. Cox, Hon. A. W. Shaffer, Hon. T. P. 
Deverenx, Messrs. R. P. Williams, Joseph Perry, and others. If 
the Democracy advocates it, and so many Republicans advocate 
it, surely it must be worthy of consideration. Thus, understand- 
ing conditions in my State, I think a thorough comprehension of 
the amendment will convince the impartial critic of its propriety, 
fairness, and constitutionality. 

1 SECTIONS 4 AND 5. 

Other sections of the amendment prescribe qualifications per- 
taining to sex, age, citizenship, residence, registration, and free- 
dom from conviction or confession of a felony. The fourth and 
fifth sections are as follows: 

8 SEI y — — of tee Maratitetion in the 8 
before he shall be entitled to vote he shall haye paid. on or before the Ist da 
of, March of the year in which he proposes to vote, his poll tax, as prescri 


by law. for the previous year. Poll taxes shall be a lien only on assessed 
property, — no process issue to enforce the collection of the same, 


‘operty. 

SEO. 5. No male person who was on January 1, 1867, or at any time prior 
thereto, entitled to vote under the laws of any State in the United States 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal descendant of any such person, shali be 
denied the right to register and vote at any election in this State by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational qualification prescribed in section 4 
of this article: Provided, He shall have ered in accordance with the 
terms of this section prior to December 1, The general assembly shall 

rovide for a permanent record of all persons who register under this sec- 

on on or before November 1, 1908, and all such persons shall be entitled to 

ister and vote in all elections by the people of this State, unless disquali- 

fled under section 2 of this article: Pro „Such persons shall have paid 
their poll tax, as required by law. 


Its purpose is not to injure, humiliate, or impede any class of 
our citizens. it will stimulate education, insure peace, and re- 
moye many obstructions from discussions of economic 3 
We seek not strife and oppression, but safety and govern- 
ment, The equal protection of our laws will continue to bless 
those who do not vote as well as those who do, 
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MANY NEGROES WILL VOTE. 

Under it thousands of negroes will yote, some of them among 
the best and most influential of their race. Some will register 
under section 5, as in most of the thirteen original States free 
negroes could once vote. They voted in North Carolina prior to 
1835, and in Massachusetts and other States in 1866. 

There were 21,000 free negroes in North Carolina in 1835, 4,000 
of whom were entitled then to vote, There are probably 10,000 
negroes in the State who can register under section 5. 

There are several thousand white men in the State of foreign 
birth, none of whom can register under section 5, though many 
of them can register under section 4. Unlettered white men, 
except those of foreign extraction, can vote under the amend- 
ment, provided they comply with the first three sections, are 

tless of felony, and pay their poll tax. The right of suffrage 
is limited to those who can read and write, and yet is not on 
‘that account denied to those, if otherwise qualified, who repre- 
sent generations of electors, and on whom is the imprint of 
cen of heroic and patriotic performance in public affairs. 

Every citizen of every race, who has the reasonable qualifica- 
tions required, will be a voter. The fifth section denies the right 
of no one to vote, and does no wrong in extending suffrage. 
Those who may register under it are conclusively presumed to 
have that sufficient inteligence which in others must be shown 
by ability to read and write. Common sense and observation 
teach that those whose ancestors have taken part in government 
and who have from their fathers and grandfathers learned the 
rights and glories of free institutions, receiving by tradition and 
inheritance a capacity and aptitude for independent thought and 
conduct, are, though unlettered, as intelligent—and frequently 
more intelligent—than educated persons who have not inherited 
that capacity, and who have had the advantage of no such tradi- 
tions. 

The object of the educational test is to insure sufficient intelli- 
gence, but ability to read and write is not the only evidence of 
Shy Sin 

Mr. LLIVER. I understood my friend to say that the object 
of the educational test was to insure intelligence, but that if the 
ancestors of the illiterates had been icipating in the Govern- 
ment, then the illiterates were to be admitted to suffrage. Now 
it looks to me as if the only pore who are to be shut out under 
such a provision as that are the illiterate blacks; and I heard my 
friend the other 3 such a glowing tribute to the beauty and 
blessedness of the Constitution of the United States that I would 
like to hear him justify such a statute or constitutional pro- 
vision as 9 excludes people from the right to vote on 
account of their color. 

. KITCHIN, If the gentleman will listen to what I have to 
say he will understand my position, and I will show him that we 
exclude no one on account of color. I repeat that the reason an 
educational test is adopted in any constitution is that it is an evi- 
dence of intelligence. But we take this further ground, that the 
ability to read and write is not the only evidence of intelligence. 
When I see a white man, American, English, German, or other, 
whose race has made the civilization of the world what it is, who 
has carried independence and liberty wherever independence and 
liberty have gone, with a great history back of him, when I see him 
built like my friend, with his oo. characteristics, whether he 
can read and write or not, I see the evidences of intelligence, and 
you need not require education to show it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The census of the United States shows that 
the deficiency in the matter of reading and writing is quite as 
much a characteristic, or nearly so, of the white people of North 
Carolina as it is of the black people. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Isay nothing of that, but the gentleman cer- 
tainly understood me to say that white illiterates are endowed 
with more intelligence (and the intelligent people in my country 
know it) than the illiterate blacks, That is the point I make. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Why does not your proposed constitution 
say distinctly that colored people who can not read and write are 
to be excluded from the right of voting? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because our constitution does not mean that, 
There are some negroes who cannot read and write and yet who 
wiil vote. There are other people, of foreign birth, unable to 
read and write who will not vote. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. How can the gentleman have studied the 
Constitution of the United States as a Representative on this 
floor, and then come here with a subterfuge of that character? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I say we stand by the Constitution of the 
United States; I say plainly that we have not violated it and do 
not intend to violate it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly you have dodged it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not, and the gentleman knows I have 
not. I do not like any such insinuation, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. t I mean is that this instrument which 
you call the new constitution of North Carolina is certainly in- 
tended to dodge the Constitution of the United States, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Now, if the gentleman will listen to me, if I 
have time I will state my views on that, and in my opinion they do 
not conflict with the Constitution. The gentleman is in error if 
he thinks the Constitution guarantees the right to vote to the 
blacks. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It certainly says that no State shall exclude 
people from the right to vote on account of their race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, 

Mr. KITCEIN. Yes; it says the right of suffrage shall not be 
denied on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. It says that and no more. Now, I say this, that when this 
amendment has been passed in North Carolina, there will be prob- 
ably from thirty to fifty thousand colored men who will continue 
to vote. Not one of those could vote if his right to vote was de- 
nied on account of his race or color. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Why don't von go ahead and apply that test 
of illiteracy to the white people as well? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If my colleague will allow me, in answer 
to the gentleman from Iowa, who thinks that it applies to black 
men alone, I would suggest that it will apply to Indians, to men 
of foreign birth, and all others of whatever color who or whose 
ancestors could not vote in 1867 or prior thereto, and is therefore 
not a discrimination against the negro as a race. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is not a very great exception in North 

| Carolina. 

| Mr. KITCHEN, In further answer, I say we think in North 
Carolina the illiterate whites, as a class, have sufficient intelli- 
gence. The educational test does not deny a negro's right to vote 
because he is a negro. Massachusetts has the educational test. 
Would you say the ignorant negro in Massachusetts is denied the 
right to vote on account of his color? 

Mr. DOLLIVER, Massachusetts has made a very fair appro- 
priation of money to teach people within that State to and 
write, for one thing. 

Mr. KITCHIN. North Carolina is doing that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Why don't you put it as frankly as the Sena- 
tor from SouthCarolina did about 2 similar constitution as to that 
State when he said that having tried to shoot and defraud the 
negro out of the right to vote they proposed to do it by the consti- 

ution. 

Mr. TALBERT. The gentleman isin error. He was speaking 
of the time before that constitution was adopted. 

Mr. KITCHIN. South Carolina had a right to deal with the 
matter by constitutional amendment and so have we. And I will 
state that we do not deny the right of any man to vote on account 
of bis color or race. Every negro, every Indian, and every China- 
man can vote if he has the very reasonable qualifications laid down 
in this amendment. 


Mr. DO 
of the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the Constitution of the United States 
and deny that wecontradictitin any respect. Iwill ask my friend, 
How could any black man vote if we denied him the right to vote 
on account of his color? I will further ask the gentleman, How 
could any. former slave vote under our amendment if we denied 
him the right to vote on account of a previous condition of servi- 
tude? And yet there will be hundreds of ex-slaves that will con- 
tinue to vote in North Carolina under this amendment. Not one 
of them could vote if we violated the Constitution of the United 
States and denied tothem the right to vote on account of race, color, 
or previous condition. We donot doit; but when we come to the 
point of intelligence and require sufficient intelligence, then we 
say the intelligence of a man is to be determined in two ways: 
First, by being able to read and write. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Second, by inheritance. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Second, by the man or his ancestors having 
voted prior to 1867. 

Senator SHELBY M. CULLOM, a distinguished Republican, chair- 
man of the Hawaiian Commission, in his report on the Hawaiian 
Islands on pages 2 and 3 of Senate Document No. 16, third ses- 
sion Fifty-fifth Congress, uses this language: 

An important subject of our Investigation was that of the adaptability of 
the several races of the people who i bit the islands for American citizen- 
ship, and their ability to sustain the obligations which attach to the right of 
suffrage. The American idea of universal e presupposes that the 
body of citizens who are to exercise it in a free and independent manner 
have, eaa OF by Leen perio 55 ma apprecas of 7 85 
of tha country. as to be able ee AIAT a tl a sa „ >á 

Thisisstrong authority upon a great truth; that is, thatintelli- 
gence, the capacity to p and understand situations and issues, 
is inheritable. Why, if you take one hundred illiterate white men 
such as live in my friend's district, perhaps 

% LLIVER. Few live there. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If you take 100 of them and stand them up in 
line, and then take 100 of the African race, who, at best, are only 
three hundred years removed from barbarism and only a genera- 
tion from slavery, and stand them by the side of the 100 illiterate 


That isa great concession to the Constitution 
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white men, ä knows that those 100 illiterate white men 
are superior to those 100 illiterate colored men in general informa- 
tion. in intelligence, and in everything that goes to 3 aman 
for the proper exercise of suffrage; and no one can deny it. Ire- 
spect the colored man who in the last thirty or forty years has 
come out of slavery and risen in the esteem of his fellows and in 
the esteem of the white race. We have them scattered through 
North Carolina. We haye nothing against them. We say they 
are an honor to the race and they show what that race can do, 
but when we say that the unlettered white man is superior in in- 
telligence to the unlettered colored man we insult nobody, but 
only state a fact that every man knows. You recognize that 
wherever you go. You recognized it here in voting for the 
Hawaiian bill. I thought that was—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think my friend denied it by voting in 
favor of universal suffrage, did he not? 

Mr, KITCHIN. I did not. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I noticed my friend accused us some days ago 
of having denied some people in Porto Rico the benefits and bless- 
ings of our Constitution 

r. KITCHIN. Iam in favor of the Constitution going every- 
where our jurisdiction goes, and the gentleman again fails to 
receive 
Oe: DOLLIVER. I would be delighted to see it applied some- 
what at home. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It has been applied in my State, and no man 
who is acquainted with the conditions there can deny it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER, I would like to say this. Ihave a great deal 
of sympathy with my friend's argument, but I do not like to sit 
here and listen to tirades upon the Declaration of Independence, 
liberty, and the Democratic party, to be followed RY such an 
argument as my friend's. [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman may not like it, and I do not 
care whether he likes it or not. [Applause on the Democratic 


side, 

112 DOLLIVER. If my friend will drop the Constitution and 
drop the Declaration of Independence and keep away from Kansas 
City, 1 will take more stock in his arguments. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I shall neither drop the Constitution nor aban- 
don the Declaration of Independence to obtain the gentleman's 
approval. Mr. Chairman, I shall now further pr to demon- 
strate the constitutionality of this amendment as I intended when 
first interrupted, 5 

1 FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

Political motives, when the best men of the South were not 
heard in undertaking to elevate the negro to the political position 
to which white men had struggled through ages, did not insure 
his right to vote, but merely enacted that it should not be denied 
on account of three particular things. The fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States says: 

Section 1. The ht of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. a 


7 RIGHT TO RESTRICT SUFFRAGE. 

With that limitation, the State has the absolute right to say 
who shall and who shall not vote. It legally denies the right to 
vote to citizens under 21 years of age, and to those who have not 
resided in the State a specified time. The fourteenth amendment, 

anteeing the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
nited States and the equal protection of its laws to every person 
within the jurisdiction of a State, does not confer suffrage. If it 
did. women and children would yote, for they are persons and 
citizens. : 

The State still has the sovereign right to be the qualifi- 
cations for its voters. These vary in different States. The 
fifteenth amendment means that if a citizen of the United States 
has the qualifications required by a State to vote, then his right to 
vote shail not be denied or abridged on account of his race, 
color, etc. 

Suppose Pennsylvania, which possibly has more foreign-born 
white men than negroes unable to write our language, should 
adopt onr amendment, would any one question its constitution- 
ality? If constitutional for Pennsylvania it is constitutional for 
us. It is sometimes urged that it will disqualify more negroes 
than whites, Theconstitution does notforbid that. TheSupreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of Williams v. Missis- 
sippi, has expressly sustained the Mississippi suffrage provisions 
which disqualify more n than whites, this being their ad- 
mitted purpose. Larceny throughout the South disqualifies vastly 
more negroes than whites. The number disqualified does not 
affect its constitutionality, A State can not deny one man the 
right to vote on account of his color, race, or previous condition 
of servitude, but it can deny a thousand the right to vote for 
other causes, 


TO ELIMINATE THE UNFIT VOTER. 


A reading of the amendment discloses no reference to race, 
color, or servitude, Those who adopt it and those who construe it 


will know that it says what it means, neither more nor less. Its 
enemies often ignore what all must concede, that in the essential 
requisites of the best and safest suffrage one race is, and inevita- 
bly so, from its traditions and history, its environment, its nature 
and condition, superior to another, and that under any reasonable 
rule intended to separate the fit from the unfit voter a larger pro- 
portion of the inferior race will necessarily be eliminated than of 
the superior race. A State has the right to adopt any reasonable 
rule, qualification, or expedient to separate the fit from the unfit 
yoter not violative of the fifteenth amendment. 

For this purpose Republican Massachusetts has an educational 
qualification, Republican Rhode Island a property qualification, 
Republican Pennsylvania a tax-paying qualification, and this Re- 
publican Congress the Hawaiian bill with an educational 
qualification for the people who wish to vote in those islands, 
and under which 30 per cent of the men can not vote. No rule 
will be perfect. No law will admit every fit voter and reject 
none, and reject every unfit voterand admitnone. I submit, how- 
ever, that the proposed amendment, under present conditions in 
North Carolina, is as nearly a perfect rule as wisdom is apt to de- 
vise. Its extension of suffrage to more whites than negroes is nat- 
ural and necessary in distinguishing the fit from the unfit voter, 

A voter should be patriotic, desiring his country’s welfare; con- 
scientious, loying right above all things; intelligent, fairly under- 
standing the general principles of government and the ordinary 
matters presented for his suffrage, and fearless, acting upon his 


best judgment. He should vote honestly, without fear, favor, or 
corruption. 
The ordinary unlettered negro is not prepared for the duties 


and responsibilities of suffrage. Heusually knows nothing of and 
cares nothing for public issues. Appeals by bad leaders to his 
fears, passions, and ignorance usually control him. He has little 
pride in the glorious history of his country. He dares not vote 
openly contrary to the mass of negroes, 


SUPERIOR TO UNLETTERED NEGROES, 


The unlettered white man, on the contrary, has the courage of 
his convictions. He is intelligent. At his father’s feet he learned 
the lessons of government and the duties and rights of citizens, 
He is superior to the unlettered negro in information and intel- 
lectual grasp. He has for generations attended the courts and 
habitually heard legal and political discussions. He understands 
American fundamental principles. He is a patriot. He fought 
at Kings Mountain, at Guilford, and Trenton. He was with 
Washington at Yorktown, with Jackson at New Orleans, with 
Lee and Grant at Appomattox. His moral faculty and firmness 
of purpose exceed those of the unlettered negro. He has claimed 
and exercised political rights for hundreds of years. Seven cen- 
turies ago he wrung the great charter from tyrant King John. 
He o Luther's reformation successful. He shouldered his 
rifle, builded his cabin on the frontier, and laid the foundations 
of the country’s greatness. Is he not better qualified to exercise 
a patriotic, intelligent, incorruptible ballot than an uneducated 
man whose race and ancestry have never approached him in 
liberty, in government, in progress, in mind? It can not be sur- 
prising that more of his race than of any other will vote under 
any reasonable system of suffrage. 

he white man conceived the railroad, steamboat, printing 
press, telegraph, and other inventions that bless—art, science, 
medicine are his. He organized our Government, created our edu- 
cational and developed our religious systems. He has come in 
contact with the brown man, and his superiority appeared; he has 
met the yellow man, and the yellow man gave him the way; he 
has fa the red man, and the red man is disappearing from the 
earth; he has touched the black man in his native home, and the 
black man yielded to him. 

EVILS OF IGNORANCE AND PREJUDICE. 

The people of North Carolina, considering well their task, have 
undertaken to remove from the ballot the evils of ignorance and 
prejudice, Believing in the larger capacity, better intelligence, 
steadier character, and more constant patriotism of the race most 
greatly blessed by God, they will not deny the right to vote to 
unlettered men who cherish an ancient heritage of political rights 
and duties. We give all educated the same rights, but we refuse 
to place on the steady, intelligent, unlettered patriot responsi- 
bility for the defects of the shiftless, prejudiced, and uninformed. 
We draw a line of separation and appeal to enlightened judgment 
and conscience for justification, 

STAND OR FALL AS A WHOLE. 

The entire amendment will stand or fall as a Whole. It is thus 
submitted to the popular vote. No one can vote for one section 
and reject another. All sections perin to suffrage. Each sec- 
tion is material to the whole amendment. Its opponents can cite 
no authority in which an amendment or statute of similar nature 
and integrity has been sustained at all when declared unconstitu- 
tional in a material part. In support of the proposition I have 
stated there are numerous authorities, only one of which I will 
cite, as it is of universal fame. It is the case which shocked the 
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American public and limited the Government's taxing power, 
compelling it to resort to stamp taxes in time of need. It was 
strong enough to invalidate all sections of the income-tax sched- 
ule of the Wilson bill. on the ground that some of the taxes levied 
were unconstitutional, though many of them, standing alone, 
were admittedly constitutional. 

The last 3 of the court's opinion, after referring to 
those held unconstitutional, concludes that all those sections 
constituting one entire scheme of taxation are necessarily in- 
valid.” Republicans usually approve that decision. No man 
who approves it can consistently say that one section of our pro- 

amendment can be declared unconstitutional and the others 
stand intact. I quote the following bearing on this proposition 
from the opinion of the court in that (the income tax) case (158 


U. S., 636): 
INCOME-TAX DECISION. 


We think the rule laid down by Chief Justice Shaw in Warren vs. Charles- 
town (2 Gray, 84) is applicable, that if the different parts “are so intimately 
connected with and dependent upon each other as conditions, considerations, 
or compensations for each other as to warrant a belief that the legislature 
intended them as a whole, and that if all could not be carried into effect the 
legislature would not pass the residue independently, and some parts are 
unconstitutional, all the provisions which are thus dependent, conditional, 
or connected must fall with them.“ Or, as the pan put by Mr. Justice 
Matthews in Poindexter v. Greenhow (114 U. S., 270, 304): “ It is undoubtedly 
true that there may be cases where one part of a statute may be enforced as 
constitutional and another be declared inoperative and void, because uncon- 
stitutional; but these ure cases where the parts are so distinctly separable 
that each can stand alone, and where the court is able to see and to declare 
that the intention of the legislature was that the part pronounced valid 
should be enforceable even though the other parts should fail. To hold 
otherwise would be to substitute for the law intended by the legislature one 
they may never have been willing by itself to enact.” 

The court then cites Spraigue vs. Thompson (118 U. S., 90, 95) 
to the same effect. A constitutional amendment will be treated, 
if possible, with greater consideration, in order to ascertain the 
people’s intentions, than an ordinary legislative act. I predict 
that no honorable man will ever assert that either the legislature 
or the people would have approved our amendment with the fifth 
section omitted. oe 

I have referred to the above authority in order to cogently 
refute the main arguments keneraliy made in North Carolina 
against it, when its enemies, abandoning other ground, appeal to 
the fears of the people after first saying that (which we contro- 
vert) the fifth section is unconstitutional, by declaring that the 
other sections will stand without it. 

It is, however, now fully understood that the legislature in 
June will add another section to the amendment, declaring that 
if for any reason any part of the amendment shall fail, then the 
whole amendment shall be void. This will remove the fears of 
the most timid and unbelieving, and convince him that unlettered 
men who, or whose ancestors, could vote prior to 1867 wiil continue 
to vote. Theintent of the legislature will then be plain. The 
amendment will remain as a whole or fail altogether. . 

Often when one attacks section 5 he wants no negroes disquali- 
fied. but if negroes are disqualified he wants whites also dis- 
qualified. The unlettered white man has no worse enemy than 
he who on the one hand labors to prevent the disqualification of 
incompetent negroes by opposing the amendment, and on the 
other hand strives to disqualify unlettered white men, after its 
adoption, by insisting that section 5 is unconstitutional and shall 
not stand, and that the other sections shall stand, thus demanding 
at every turn that unlettered whites with greatly superior natu- 
ral and acquired qualifications shall be forever chained to equality 
with unlettered negroes, 


NOT AN ABRIDGING SECTION. 


No one questions the constitutionality of the first four sections. 
Section 5, instead of denying or abridging the right to vote, 
expressly says the right to vote shall not be denied to certain ones 
on account of the lack of educational qualification. This section 
is an 1 not an abridging section, and its reasonable ex- 
tension of suffrage to certain ones is because of the actual intel- 
ligence and fitness for suffrage universally known to be usually 
possessed by them. $ 

Consider the effect of the amendment as a whole. It is admitted 
that after its adoption thousands of negroes will vote; not one 
could vote if the right to vote were denied on account of his race. 
Thousands of living testimonials will contradict the assertion that 
it denies the right to vote on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

An unlettered white man, 30 years of age, born of parents who 
came to our country after the civil war, will not be benefited by 
section 5, but his right to vote is not denied on account of his 
race or color. No one can say, Lou require me to read and 
write before voting. I can not read and write, therefore you 
deny my right to vote on account of my color.” 

In Massachusetts, in order for a negro to vote he must be able 
to read and write. If he has this reasonable educational qualifica- 
tion he votes. otherwise he does not vote. Yet his color does not 
prevent his suffrage. It is his lack of education. Exactly the 


same will be his case under our amendment. Under it every negro 
can vote in North Carolina who could vote in Massachusetts, and 
also an additional class, those whose ancestors in any State could 
vote at any time prior to 1867. He may be cval black, of the hum- 
blest race, and may have been a slave, yet if he has the reasonable 
ualifications prescribed, without effort at denial he will vote. If 
the amendment denied the right to vote on account of race, color, 
or servitude, then a former n slave could not vote, though he 
might be the wisest and most highly educated man in the S tate. 

* VAST DIFFERENCE IN FITNESS. 

Between the great mass of unlettered ones, who, or whose ances- 
tors, could vote prior to 1867, and the great mass of the unlettered 
ones who or whose ancestors could not then vote, there is a real 
and vast difference in capacity, in fitness, in intellectual and moral 
force, in information, in love of home and country, in aspiration, 
in all that makes competence for good suffrage. It is a deep, time- 
proven, unmistakable, unchangeable, God-created difference, 

own to all men. 

The position of those who oppose the amendment assumes that 
there is no difference in fitness for suffrage between the unlettered 
whites as a class who will vote under it and the unlettered negroes 
as a class who will not vote under it, and that the only difference 
between them is rice and color. Those who will may contend 
that the unlettered negro is the unlettered white man's equal in 
this respect, but the advocates of this amendment stand for the 
white man's superiority. The Constitution does not forbid our 

sition. Present conditions demand it, and its results will vin- 


icate it. 

POPULIST PLATFORM. 

That the Populist organization admitted the existence of negro 
domination in the past and the danger of it for the future is con- 
clusively shown, it matters not what their speakers may say, by 
the deliberate insertion of a plank in their present State platform 
favoring an amendment to disqualify any and all negroes, and 
persons of negro descent to the third generation, from eyer hold- 
ing office. The fact is, every man who favors that ought to favor 
our amendment, and I believe he does; and I further believe that 
that plank was adopted for the mere purpose, on the part of 
Populist leaders, to divide the votes of white men who oppose 
— rule in any part of North Carolina. 

f the educated negro of character is unfit in Populist eyes to 
hold office, is the ignorant n competent to dictate who shall 
hold office? The Populist plank is the most peg. da pao proposition 
ever adopted by a convention, for it can not denied that the 
leaders who had that plank inserted owed their political positions 
toa large extent to negroes. When the great majority of ignorant 
negroes no longer vote, the evils which all white men dread will 
be avoided. The tool of ignorance can no longer be wielded by 
politicians contrary to the best interests of humanity. 

The uneducated white man has never yet brought ruin and dis- 
aster by his ballot. He has stood asa patriot in every storm of 
political strife. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 

The Declaration says “all men are created equal.” It has 
been ably maintained that the signers of the Declaration had in 
mind men of European descent—white men. This was the view 


| of the great Stephen A. Douglas. The Supreme Court, in the 


Dred Scott case, said it Was too clear for dispute that the en- 
slaved African race was notintended to be included” in those 
words. Itis, however, true that all men, women, and children, 
of every race, are equal and will remain equal, under the law, in 
the rights of person, and property, in the rights of life, liberty 

and the pursuit of happiness, 

Voting is not necessary to that equality, for women, boys, and 
insane people haveit. For the good of the public one man’s life 
is taken by law and another is imprisoned. For the good of the 
public s is limited. All men are created equal in a state 
of nature. hen they organize society and establish government 
they surrender to that 88 their constitution a por- 
tion of their rights. That constitution, or the sovereign power 
under it, then has the inherent right to say what class of persons 
shall constitute the electorate. Our organized society exists under 
two separate constitutions—the Federal and the State. Under 
them the people of the State can at any time change theirlaws or 
their State constitution in any respect not in conflict with the 
Federal Constitution. 

THE 10S CLAUSE AND THE POLL TAX. 

It will be noted that everyone who registers for the first time 
after 1908 must be able to read and write. This is a great stimu- 
lus to education. and the white boy now 13 years old will learn to 
read and write, thus demonstrating the great characteristic of his 
race—the determination to qualify himself for governmental af- 
fairs, and showing his superiority over the negro, who will have the 
opportunity of similar publicschools. It is derogatory to theintel- 
ligence of the white youth of our State to think they will not 
learn to read and write in thenext eight years. It will be further 
noted that every illiterate white man who registers before 1908 
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will always thereafter enjoy the privilege of voting without re- 
gard to education in any manner. How can any man object to 
this? Certainly no friend of the uneducated white man can ob- 
ject to it—his enemies alone can oppose it. 

Another feature is the poll-tax qualification. It is provided 
that those liable to a poll tax must pay that tax for the previous 
year on or before March 1 of the year in which he offers to vote, 
it being his last year’s poll tax. This is a very wise provision. 
No man should take part in an election who willfully refuses to 
pay his poll tax, which goes to education and the poor. Our old 
men are, by the constitution, exempt from poll taxes, and our 
county commissioners are authorized to and do exempt all others 
from the poll tax who are in their opinion for any cause entitled 
to exemption. This prevents any hardship. It merely tells the 
able-bodied young and middle-aged men that they sora pa some- 
thing to support governmental objects, if they want to help elect 
the officers. Here again will the white race meet its duty and 
exhibit its superiority. 


CONCLUSION. 


Having studied this amendment with all side lights available, 
I am thoroughly satisfied that it is just, wise, necessary, and con- 
stitutional. Of course neither m nor any other man can say 
how any judge or court will hold if its validity should ever be 
questioned in the courts. The utmost we can do is to give the 
reasons for the faith within us, and trust that the courts will 
consider the whole matter, if it ever reaches them, in a spirit of 
fairness and freedom from partisanship, confidently believing 
that when such a spirit shall guide them they can never find a 
word in the Constitution or a principle of fundamental law which 
our amendment contravenes, 

Mississippi and South Carolina years ago limited the suffrage 
in a manner which separates the fit from the unfit voter, allowing 
the whites with superior intelligence to vote, and yet disqualify- 
ing the ignorantnegroes, The qualifications in those States stand 
unchallenged. Louisiana has provisions very similar to our 
amendment. They stand to-day,and Iam informed that no one 
has brought its validity into question in the courts. Her ablest 
lawyers and her entire delegation on this floor haye entire con- 
fidence in its constitutionality, and express gratification that the 
race problem in their State is solved. 

Many of you have doubtless been surprised at the novelty of 
our amendment, but on due consideration you wi d no valid 
objection to its adoption by our pers: Hold your hands off and 
let us deal with the problem. If you are interested on account of 
the negro, we say that we think more of the negro than you do 
and treat him better. He has not been shot down in my State 
because he wanted to work, as he was in Illinois. We have for- 
given him for the evils he has inflicted on our State, for he knows 
not what he does; but we desire to forestall for the future the 
blighting effects of his ignorance and 5 

e believe that through causes which mankind could not con- 
tro! one race excels the other,and while those of the inferior race 
of sufficient intelligence will be among the States electors, we 
insist that we have the right to make an honest constitutional 
effort to place the intelligent unlettered white patriot on higher 
ground than the ignorant, careless negro. e are engaged in 
the white man’s cause, the cause of better government and higher 
civilization, and upon white men we rely for success, 


APPENDIX A. 
Mr. W. B. MoKoy, 
Chairman of the Democratic Executive Committee: 


AUGUST 20, 1808. 


ly to your letter of this date (August 20, 1908), I herewith 


DEAR SIR: In 
istrates of 


hand you a list of 
Anre 


w J. Alien, Thomas Brinkley, Jas. B. Dudley, Lewis Geyer, Valentine 
Howe, Daniel Howard, J. M. Jenkins, Elijah Lane, Washington McNeill, John 
G. Norwood, John H. Rivera, John H. w, Thomas Smith, A. J. Walker, 

Jordan Nixon, Elijah 


Leonard, George. E. Green, J. Primes Bowen, John 
man, John Holloway, John H. Howe, Benj. J. 1 . 55 i 
Caleb M. n, George W. Price, Abel S. Robinson, Chas. Sulliy: 
J. E. Taylor, John H. Webber, Godfrey Willie dr, Lewis Hollingsworth, Le 
Nison; J. H. Davis, A. L. Freeman, Samuel M. Wiggins. 
ours, truly, 


WIL MIxd TON, N. C., August 20, 1398. 


JOHN D. TAYLOR, G S. C. 


CERTIFIED LIST OF NEGRO JUSTICES O¥ THE PEACE ELECTED AND ACTING 
IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF EDGECOMBE. 
Township No. 1. Turner Prince, Y. D. Garrett, Dred Wimberly, Cammillas 
Dancy, H. H. Cherry, and H. N. Cherry. 
Township No. 2.—Robert Brown, Jesse Jenkins, Albert Cherry, and Joseph 


Rogers. 
Township No.3.—Samuel Howard, Willie Jones, and Mack Stokes. 4 
Ti No.4.—F. B. Bellamy, Benjamin Bridgers, John Henry Knight, 
and Lewis W. Smith. 


a. Petway, and Samuel H. Foster. 
H. es. 
2. No. 7.— G Hinton, and Caswell Phillips. 
Tenne No. i rank Bevis, reen Baton an 

0. 9.— > 
Township No. 11 David Lawrence, G. H. Porter, and Lewis H. Hart. 
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I. Eu. Pennington, clerk of the superior court of Edgecombs County. do 
certify that the above-named men were elected and are now acting justices 
of the peace for this county, and that each of the persons named is a negro. 

ED. PENNINGTON, 
Clerk of the Superior Court. 

This 24th day of August, 1898. 

CERTIFIED LIST OF NEGRO MAGISTRATES IN BERTIE COUNTY. 

Emanuel Tayloe, David G. Raynor. Mark Law, Armstead T. Wilson. 
5 3 Richard Bi eS Bryant ee wank Perle, wre 

sherry, Ha erry, Jherry, sr., George W. Ha — 
kins, Daniol W. Stewart, Jolin A. N Harry B. Spivey. z * 
Norra CAROLINA. Bertie County. 

I, W. L. Lyon, clerk of the superior court in and for Bertie County, do 
certify that the persons named above were duly elected to the offices stated, 
and that all of said persons are colored. The records of my office show their 
election or appointment. 

Witness my hand and seal this 20th day of August. 1898. 

W. L. LYON, Clerk Superior Court. 


CERTIFIED LIST OF NEGRO MAGISTRATES IN CRAVEN COUNTY. 

H. E. Dawson, W. D, Pettiphea, Jesse P. Godett, E. W. Fisher, David Am- 
brose, Dock Cooper, Abraham Dennis, Alonzo Pelham, Washington Spirey, 
Jas. R. H cooks, Albert Foreman, Alexander Pelham, A. A. Bryan, Wi 
Ham, W. W. Lawrence, Robt. G. Mossley, Thos. O. White, Jno. E. Willis, M. 
W. any oars W. H. Green, W. H. Burton, Fred. 3 I. W. Eubanks, 
Dennis Perkins, Frank Rasberry, John A. Boons, W. A. Rountell. 

STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, Craven County; 

I, W. M. Watson, clerk superior court of Craven County, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true list of the colored magistrates of this county, as 
ap on the records office. | 

W.M. WATSON, 


Clerk Superior Court, 
New BERNE, N. C., August 16, 1898. 


APPENDIX B. 
(Transferred to Wm. Royster, justice of the peace, Oxford, N. C.] 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, Granville County. 
Before L. P. WORTHAM, J. P. 


felonionsly stole, took and carried away personal prop- 
irris of said county, to wit: One driy- 

lon ging to threshing machine, horsepower and separator, value 

$50, value of said wheel being$10, contrary to form of statute and against the 


his 
HENRY P. x HARRIS. 
mark. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me the Mth day of April, 1897. 
L. F. WORTHAM, J. P. 


STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, Granville County. 


To any constable or any other lawful officer of Granville County, greeting: 

You are hereby commanded forthwith to arrest Harvey Hobgood, and him 
safely keep so that you have him before meat my office, in Granville County, 
April 27. at 5 o'clock p. m., or some magistrate of said county, immediately, 
answer the above complaint and be dealt with as th 


e law directs. 

Given under my band and seal this 24th day of April, 1897. 

[SEAL] L. P. WORTHAM, J. P, 
Summon the following witnesses: 

Joe Lynch and Albert Harris. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Granville County. 


Henry Harris vs. Harvey Ea pa : 

8 Tog: = 88 consta) of Fishing Creek Township, Granville 
ountx. N. e k 

Whereas the within closed warrant was issued me 2th day of April, 

1897, with orders for trial 22d day of May, 1997, and w. agreeable to the 

ported by affidavit, sworn 


rties it was on said 22d ax of May, it was 
rom under me and 2 to Wm. Royster, J. P., of Oxford Township, 
Granville County, N. C., aud whereas it was again sworn ont from under him, 


the said Wm. Royster, and again re before me for trial: Now, acting 
under the authority of tho power in me vested, the constable of Fishing 
Creek Township, Granville County, N. C., will please hereby take due notice 
to summon all the above-named witnesses in person, and bring or cause to be 
brought the body of the defendant, Harvey Hobgood, before me for trial of 
the action now in question, at the office of T. J. Mitchner. „at 10 o'clock 
a. m., Tuesday, August 31, 1897. In which fail not.. This ith day of August, 


L. P. WORTHAM, J. P. 


Creek Townsbip, Granville County, N. C. 
y under no less penalty than the law may 


NORTH CAROLINA, Granville County. 


Order to constable of Fish 
fies Buchanan serve prom 


Before T. J. MITCHNER, J. F. 

State va. Harvey Hobgood. 

‘This cause coming on to be tried before me this 31st day of August, 1897, after 
hearing the evidence it is adjud; by the court that the defendant, Harve: 
Hobgood, be d d from the custody of the sheritf. It is further ad- 

udged by the court that this action is frivolous and that the prosecutor, 
enry P. Harris, pay the costs of this action. 


T. J. MITCHNER, 
J. P., Fishing Creek Township, Granville County, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Granville County. 
I. J. G. Hunt, clerk of the so oben! court of Granville County, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing isa e y of the affidavit, warrant, order of 
removal, and judgment in the case of State vs. Harvey Hobg: astaken 


rom the record in this office. 
z Witness my hand and official seal. 


J. G. HUNT, 
Clerk Superior Court. 
This February 5, 1900. 
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4 NORTH CAROLINA, Granville County. 

A. A. Hicks, being first duly sworn, says that he is an attorney at law, and 
has been practicing law in Oxford, Granville County, N. C., since the 4th day 
of October, 1887; that Harvey Hobgood, the defendant referred toin the fore- 
going afidavit and warrant, isa white man and has been his client for at least 
ten years: that after the removal of the trial from L. P. Wortham, esq., 
before William Royster, esq., of Oxford, N. C., he was 3 by Harvey 
Hobgood to appear and defend him in said action; that he did appear before 
the said William Royster, J. P., and objected to the trial of the said Hobgood 
before him for the legal reason that the same had been removed from the 
township where the prosecution originated, and the same was sent by the 
said William Royster or L. P. Wortham, or both, before T. J. Mitchner, a 
justice of the peace for igi E Towne: that aftiant appeared with 
his client at the house of T. J. Mitchner and defended said action for the said 

0 l; that he has known L. P. Wortham, William Royster, and T. J. 
Mitchner for several years; that they are all ne iam Royster, 
to whom the said warrant was first sent, is a coal-black negro; a partisan 


tho governor 
of North Carolin: a Harris 
from a two years term iu the eee sai 
of a secret assault upon a white man; that afia ry means in his 
power to get the said negro justices to return Hobgood's case before a white 
magistrate, of whom there were one or two in the township, but his efforts 
were in v. 


to and subscribed bef Febru 1900. wich ar epee 
Sworn to and su ‘ore me Fe ene J. d. HUNT, C. & G 


APPENDIX C. 
AN ACT TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
The general assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

SECTION 1. That Article VI of the constitution of North Carolina be, and 
the same is hereby, abrogated, and in lieu thereof shall be substituted the 
following article of said constitution: 

ARTICLE VI. 
SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY TO OFFICE—QUALIFICATION OF AN ELECTOR. 


SECTION 1. Every male person born in the United States, and every male 
person who has been natu 21 years of age and possessing the 1 
cations set out in this article, shall be entitled to vote at any election by the 
people in the State, except as herein otherwise 1 ed. 

Sec. 2. He have resided in the State of North Carolina for two years, 
in the county six months, and in the precinct, ward, or other election district 
in which he offers to vote four months next preceding the election: Provided, 
resinct, ward, or other election district, to another 


That removal from one 
in the same county, s. not operate to deprive any person of the right to 
yote in the precinct, ward, or other election district which he has re- 


m until four months after such removal. N. opem who has been con- 
victed, or who has confessed 


in the State prison, shall be itted 


first rest to citizenship the manner prescribed by law. 
Sud. 3. Every person o 777... IA ORT TOE 
tered voter as herein pr and in the manner hereafter provided 


ne 


himself for registration shali be able to 
Jonstitution in English la: 


day of March of the year in which he 
seri i a 


11 as pre- 

bod by law, for the previous year. Poll-taxes shall be a lien 1 on 

assessed al ac le Gee no process issue to enforce the collection of the 
same except ag: roperty. 2 


o male person, who was on Jan 
thereto, entitled to yote under the laws of any State in the United States 
eal descendant of any such person shall 

electionin this 


1, 1867, or at any time prior 


of his failure to possess the educational qi cation prescri in section 4 
this cle: | vided, he shall have registered in accordance with the 
terms of this section prior to 1 


ed under 
paid their pout tax as required by law. 
ISEC. 6. All elections by the people shall be by ballot, and all elections by 
the general assembly shall be viva voce. 

SEO. 7. Every voter in North Carolina, exceptas in this article disqualified, 
shall be eligible to office, but before entering upon the duties of the office he 
shall take and subscribe the following oath: : do solemnly 
swear 155 affirm) that I will support and maintain the Constitution and laws 
of the United States and the Constitution and laws of North Carolina, not 
inconsistent therewith, and that I will faithfully discharge the duties of my 
office as ————_——.._ So help me’ God“ 

SEO. 8, The following classes of personsshall be disqualified for office: First, 
all persons who shall deny the being of Almighty God. Second, all persons 
who shall have been convicted, or confessed their guilt on indictmen JP pona 
ing; and whether sentenced or not, or under 8 suspended, of any 
treason or felony, or of any other crime for which the punishment may be 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, since becoming citizens of the United 
States, or of corruption and 1 office; unless such person shall be 
restored to the rights of citizenship ina . by law. 

SEC. 2. That alf of the provisions of the constitution relating to suffrage, 
registration, and elections, as contained in this act, amending the constitu- 

shall go into effect on the Ist day of July, 1002, if a majority of the 
qualified voters of the State so declare at the next general election. 

Sec. 3. This arendment shall be submitted at the next e election to 
the qualified voters of the State, in the same manner and under the same 
rules and regulations as is provided in the law regulating general elections 
in this State, and in force May 1, 1800; and at said election those persons de- 
siring to vote for suchamendment shall cast a written or printed ot with 
the words “for suffrage amendment” thereon, and those with a contrar 
opinion shall cast a written or printed ballot with the words “against sat. 
frage amendment” thereon. 

SO. 4. The said election shall be held and the votes returned, compared, 
counted, and canvas „and the result annonnced, undor the same rules and 
regulations as are in force for returning. compariog, counting, and canvass- 
ing the votes for members of the general assembly May 1, 1808, and if a ma- 

ority of the votes cast are in favor of the said amendment, it shall be the 
uty of the governor of the State to certify said amendment, under the seal 
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of the State, to the secretary of state, who shall enroll the said amendment 
so certified among the permanent records of his office. 

Sec. 5. This act shall be in force from and after its ratification. 

In the general assembly read three times and ratified this 2lst day of Feb- 


poset ng C. A. REYNOLDS, 
Presiden t 9 50 the Senate. 


H. G. CONNOR, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Civil Code for Alaska, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON, W. D) COW BERD, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state ot the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 3419) to provide a civil code for 


Mr. COWHERD said: 

Mr. : take advantage of the rule permitting general 
debate in order to make a few remarks in regard to the Nicaragua 
Canal bill, which lately passed the House. The Representatives 
from the State of Missourion this side of the Chamber—at least, 
all who were present on that occasion—voted against the passage 
of that measure. Several Republican papers since that time have 
taken occasion to criticise our vote, and the State convention of 
the Republican party, which assembled last week in Kansas Cify, 
inserted in their platform a denunciation of the Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress from that State because of their vote on this 
measure. As a matter of fact, every member of the Missouri 
delegation was and is now favorable to an isthmian canal, and I 
believe the same might be said almost without exception of every 
man who cast his vote against the measure that passed the House. 

The question, however, on which we voted was not whether the 

thmian Canal should be built, but was the passage at that time 
of the particular bill then before the House. It probably has es- 
caped the memory of some ple that the Fifty-fifth Congress 
passed a bill providing for the appointment of a commission by 
the President and appropriating a million dollars to be used in 
making a full survey and investigation of all the different routes 
across the Isthmus and to report to Congress in regard to the same, 
and I believe the measure was broad enough and intended to cover 
the obtaining of options from the Government controlling the 
territory through which the canal would be built. 

It is a fact not 1 known to the public that there are four 
routes across the Isthmus now under consideration and investiga- 
tion by the Walker commission. First, the Nicaraguan route, 
which is about 169 miles long, traversing territory of both Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica. This route will require 6 locks, the lake 
level being at an elevation of 100 feet. On the Atlantic side the 
harbor is bad, owing to the dirt and filth brought down by the 
San Juan River. It is probable a harbor can be built above 
the mouth of the river, but this will involve very considerable ex- 

nse. Much work will also have to be done on the Pacific har- 

r., The estimates of the cost of the work are so far apart no 
accurate idea of the cost can be given. The Panama route is 47 
miles long, and will probably require 4 locks, the upper level 
being about 80 feet above the level of the sea. It presents no en- 
gineering feat that may not be overcome; it lies entirely within the 
jurisdiction of Colombia. A French company has completed 
probably about 40 per cent of the work, has built a railroad along 
the entire line across the Isthmus, 

The objection to the route is the fact that it is complicated by a 
concession made to a French company. and our Government can 
afford to touch it only in case the French company would sell out 
their entire interest in all the property and the Colombian Goy- 
ernment would give us a new concession or grant upon proper 
terms. There are still two routes left about which little is known. 
San Blas is one, 22 miles long, and this is about all that is defi- 
nitely known of the route, as it has never been surveyed, and in 
fact it is said that no white man’s foot has ever crossed the Isth- 
mus at that point, The Darien route is 23 miles long. It ends 
both on the Atlantic and Pacific side in an excellent natural har- 
bor. Neither the Darien nor the San Blas route is complicated by 
any concessions heretofore granted; and while they are on Colom- 
Bian territory, the country is really owned and controlled by a 
native Indian tribe that has never been conquered, and one that 
never permitted a surveying party tocross its territory until the 
present commission negotiated a treaty with them. The present 
commission is making a full and complete survey of these 
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routes, collecting information as to all concessions that have been 
granted, and will be able by the next session of Congress to give 
a complete and exhaustive report as to the conditions affecting all 
four of these routes. There are on the commission a half dozen 
engineers among the most skillful and learned men in their pro- 
fession in the world, When they have reported the facts, Con- 
gress will be in a position to act intelligently upon this question 
and not until then, especially when one remembers that two of 
the routes across the Isthmus have never heretofore been fully 
surveyed or even inspected, except near the shores, by white men. 

So much for the general features of the question. Now,as to 
the particular bill upon which we were called to vote: It was ob- 
jected to, first, because it selected a special route, when neither 
Congress nor anyone outside of it was of ‘sufficient 
information at the time to say whether it was the best; second, it 
pres that thé President should proceed to procure from the 

vernments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica a concession giving us 
contro! over the right of way and authorizing us to build a canal, 
thus selecting a route before any agreement was made with the 
government that owned it. This put us absolutely at the mercy 
of these two South American Governments. Once before, when 
Mr. Frelinghuysen was Secretary of State, we attempted to secure 
this right of way, and a treaty which was never ratified was ne- 
gotiated with Nicaragua, by the terms of which we agreed to lend 
them $4.000,000 in cash to pay individuals for the land taken and 
to give the Nicaraguan Government one-third of the net earnings 
forever. 

Had Costa Rica held out for similar terms, the right of way 
would have cost us $8,000,000 and two-thirds of the earnings of the 
canal in perpetuity. How much would they demand, if the pres- 
ent bill should become a law, when we come to negotiate for a 
concession, after Congress has already decided we must have it 
and nothing is left for them to do but to fix the price? In addi- 
tion to this there are already two concessionaires claiming the 
right of way—the old Maritime Canal Company, who insist their 
concession has not expired. and what is known asthe Cragin Com- 
pany, who claim to have obtained a concession but a short time 
ago. Confronted with these conditions, was it good business 
policy to tie the Government up with a single route and instruct 
the President to buy the right of way? 

But this was not the only objection to the bill as it stood when 
put upon its passage. The people of the country have heard much 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which was designed to take the 
place of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, and which aside from 
the formal parts is as follows: 


ARTICLE I. 


It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, or by gift 
or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through subscription to or 
purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the provisions of the present 
convention, the said Government shall have and enjoy all the rights incident 
to such construction, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the regu- 
lation and management of the canal. 


ARTICLE II. 


The high contracting parties, 8 to preserve and maintain the “gen- 
eral principle" of neutralization established in Article VIII of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Convention, adopt as the basis of such neutralization, the followin, 
rules, substantially as embodied in the convention between Great Britain an: 
certain other powers, signed at Constantinople, October 29, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of peace, to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any nation or its citizens or 
subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any rane of war be exer- 
cised nor any act of hostility be committed within it, 

3. Veasels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any stores in 
the canal except so far as may be strictly sr gi renee and the transit of such 
vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least ble delay, in 
accordance with the regulations in force, and with only such intermission as 
may result from the necessities of the service. 

Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of war of 
the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war or 
warlike materials in the canal except in case of accidental hindrance of the 
transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed with all possible dis- 

t =- 


ch. 
mM Tne provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
within three marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a belligerent shal 
not remain in such waters longer than twenty-four hours at any one time 
except in case of ss, and in such case shall depart as soon as possible; but 
a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart within twenty-four hours 
from the departure of a vessel of war of the other belligerent, 

6. The N establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to the 

construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be deemed to be 

t thereof, for the purposes of this convention, and in time of war asin 
Time of peace shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or injury by bel- 
ligerents and from acts calculated to impair their usefulness as part of the 


canal. 

7. No fortifications shall be erected commanding the canal or the watefS 
adjacent. The United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
lessness and disorder. 

ARTICLE III. 


The high contractin: ties will, immediately upon the exchange of the 
yatifications of this convention, bring it to the notice of the other powers and 
invite them to adhere to it, 
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ARTICLE IV. 


The present convention shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by Her 
Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington or 
at London within six months from the date hereof, or earlier if possible. 

Jn faith whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this conven- 
tion and thereunto affixed their seals. 

— gr in duplicate at Washington the 5th day of February, in the year of 

rd 1900. 


JOHN HAY. 
PAUNCEFOTE. 


For one I believe that the isthmian canal should be built by the 
United States; should be owned and controlled by the United 
States, protected and defended by the United States; should be 
open to the passage of all vessels in times of peace and, when this 

vernment is at war, should be a part of the defenses of the 
country, and to that end should be fortified and garrisoned. I do 
not ieve we should put one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
millions of the people’s money in that great enterprise and leave 
it to become the property in time of war of the first battle ship 
that can reach its mouth, It is contended that our Navy will be 
sufficient protection for the canal in time of war. oy pare this 
contention stands the admitted fact that one gun well placed on 
land is the equal, according to experts, of from three to six upon 
an attacking ship. Should the approaches to the canal be seized 
by a hostile force and fortified, we would be compelled to bring 
from three to six times the opposing force in order to retake the 


ban ak 

ould it not be better at the outset to build and man fortifica- 
tions sufficient to protect this great investment and hold this im- 
portant post in the defense of our coasts? It is contended, how- 
ever, that we should follow the plan England has adopted in 
neutralizing the Suez Canal. In comparing these two projects it 
must be remembered that we have held now for nearly a century 
the indisputable domination of the Western Hemisphere, a claim 
no government has made good in regard to European or Asiatic 
lands or waters, It must also be remembered that while England 
has not fortified the Suez Canal, yet, with her forts at Gibraltar 
and Malta, the Mediterranean is absolutely dominated by her 
guns, and she can in time of war or necessity close the canal at 
Will. It is well at this point to call attention to the fact that the 
Hay-Pauncefote teny submitted by the President on February 
5 to the Senate is sti oe before that body, and the time 
for ratification has but lately been extended until after the next 
meeting of yi pag 

It is also well to remember that under the terms of that treaty 
the canal is to be kept free and open in times of war as well as in 
times of peace to the vessels of both war and commerce of all 
nations on terms pf entire equality, giving to our enemies the 
same right to use our property for the purpose of attacking us that 
we would have for the purpose of preparing for defense; and 
should we attempt to prevent an attacking fleet from passing 
through the canal, we might, if this treaty is ratified, at once in- 
volve our country in trouble with Great Britain. The treaty 
further provides that the canal can not be blockaded in time of 
war, that our own vessels can not revictual or take stores therein, 
that we shall not embark or disembark troops or munitions of war 
in the canal or within 3 marine miles of either end, that our own 
vessels of war shall not remain within 3 miles of said canal in 
time of war for a term longer than twenty-four hours, and that no 
fortifications shall be erected commanding the canal or the adja- 
cent waters. 

It can not be possible that the people of the United States are 
willing on such terms to enter upon this great work; yet in har- 
mony with the provisions of that proposed treaty the Nicaraguan 
Canal bill was amended in the House of Representatives in order 
that there might be no conflict with it. The clause providing 
that the Secretary of War should construct and fortify for de- 
fense was chan by striking out the word “fortification ” and 
inserting the word“ 55 An amendment providing that 
the Secretary should fortify, garrison, and protect” was voted 
down. An amendment providing that the location should not 
be fixed and determined until the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
now engaged in surveying the various routes, had reported” was 
voted down, and the motion to recommit with instructions to 
the committee to report the bill pronome that “the President 
is authorized to acquire control of such territory as is necessary 
for the building and maintaining of a canal across the Isthmus, 
and authorizing the Secretary of War to excavate and to construct 
such canal and take such steps as may be necessary to preserve 
the interests of the United States therein,” was voted down. 

Such were the measures the House refused to pass, and pro- 
ceeded upon the passage of a bill tying the hands of the President 
and committing the country to a particular ronte before the com- 
mission then engaged in examining the different rontes had re- 
ported, and in face of the fact that Admiral Walker, chairman of 
that commission, had stated that they were not prepared even to 
say that the Nic: n route was preferable; putting the coun- 


try at the mercy of two South American governments to demand 
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any sum they pleased for right of way; providing for the expend- 
iture of $140,000,000 of the 2 money upon such terms as 
the United States was to bear all the burden and England reap 
the profits, and refusing to permit a single American gun or 
American soldier to come within 3 miles of the canal for defense 
in times of war. Against this monstrous proposition the Demo- 
cratic members of the Missouri delegation recorded their vòtes 
and are willing to abide by the decision of the people they repre- 
sent. 


Military Academy Bill. 


The. most vicious legislation in the history of this Government wouid be 
the pare of the proposed subsidy bill now pending, which means . 
en the Treasnry the taxes of the many and applying them to the favo: 

ew. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT S. BERRY, 
OF KENTUCKY. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 15, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making appropriations for 
the Military Academy— 

Mr. BERRY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill comes from a committee which has 
had serious trouble during the present session in the considera- 
tion of the Coeur d'Alene mining tronbles in the State of Idaho, 
commonly known as the Bull-pen outrage.” Iam not aware of 
how much time has been spent in the consideration of the bill now 
presented. In general terms 1 am for anything that shall im- 
prove thecondition of the Military Academy at West Point, which 

as done so much through its graduates for the martial glory of 
our country. However,ithas become a custom of this body, when 
in Committee of the Whole, for members to address themselves to 
any subject of national import, whether or no connected imme- 
diately with the subject under discussion. 

i shall at this time direct a few remarks to the bill now threat- 
ening this body, and which has done so for the last twenty-five 
years. It only reached the acute stage aonne the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, to wit, the question of a “subsidy to build up a mer- 
chant marine which I think the Republican party has destroyed 
in the last forty years by high protective tariff, and its indisposi- 
tion to allow the American people to buy ships where they pleased 
and where they could procure them at the most advantageous 
prices, refusing to all foreign-built ships American registry. Let 
us for a few moments review our maritime history. 

The measure now under consideration is not a new one. Itrep- 
resents that dominant idea of the great nations of the world. to 
control as large a share as possible of the trade and commerce of 
the high seas, History informs us that the people in ancient times 
who engaged in seafaring found it their greatest source of profit. 
In early times such traffic was in small craft—largely a coasting 
trade—but it hasincreased from one century to another, until now 
there are no seas unexplored, unless it be those locked in the arms 
ofthe polar ice and snow. 

The history of our own country, beginning with the early settle- 
ments along the Atlantic seaboard—an endless, dangerous forest 
behind, the sea before—led the early comers to a life of fishing 
and general seafaring, Through many years this naturally en- 
gendered in the American colonists a genius for the management 
and construction of wooden sailing vessels. It is this same prin- 
ciple that makes England the greatest maritime power now, in 
spie of the large subsidies which other foreign nations give their 
shipping in an effort to compete with her. It is her natural posi- 
tion—a small, densely populated island, depending largely on the 

eat world beyond her even for food, that makes it a necessity 
for Britannia to rule the wave. 

Long before the Revolutionary war thecolonies had done so much 
toward becoming one of the maritime nations of the world that the 
mother country began to look upon them as formidable rivals, 
Of course the success in this particular line was due in great 
measure to the unbounded supply of timber of which vessels were 
then made, After the Declaration of et meg Se when Amer- 
ica began her career as a separate nation, her shipping increased 
rapidly. Having the best seamen, expert workmen, and the bést 
material, she i toed forged to the front and became the leading 
shipbuilder of the world. She supplied many nations, and even 
England became one of her largest customers during the reign of 
the wooden ship. 

This supremacy continued, until about 1855-56 it was at its 
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zenith. It was at this time, when the tonnage of the world di- 
vided among the different nations gave 3 one- third 
to the United States, one-third to Great Britain, and the remain- 
ing third distributed among the other nations of the earth, that 
England repealed all restrictive navigation laws and with the new 
idea of free ships went into the markets of the world and bought 
where she could buy cheapest. 

Now let us turn to the sad spectacle which presents itself of 
our gradual decadence from our proud position as one of the first 
maritime nations of the earth. e first reason which confronts 
us was that in the progress of civilization iron and the steam 
engine came to be substituted for the wooden sailing ship. As 
before stated, the early training of our people had made the build- 
ingand management of wooden sailing craft a specialty in which 
they had excelled. England, seeing the possibilities of the use of 
iron, rapidly applied herself to developments along this line. 
America, with her adoptive spirit, kept pace, and in 1851 the 
steam tonnageof the two countries was about equal. (Wells, Our 
Mer. Mar., p. 49.) 

At this time had America been allowed the same privileges as 
her competitors; had she not been hampered by all sorts of ré- 
strictive legislation, she could have kept pace with her rival in the 
development of a merchant marine. But the facilities of Great 
Britain made it possible for her to produce cheaper and better 
steam engines, and we, by the aforementioned restrictive laws, 
were prohibited from taking advantage of British skilled labor 
when it was the only thing that would haye enabled us to keep 
our place among the maritime nations. 

During the civil war 800,000 tons of American shipping was re- 
moved to foreign . and our laws prohibited that such vessels 
should return to the American flag afterwards. This and the 
high tariff placed after the war on many articles entering into the 
construction of vessels went far toward diverting the attention of 
our merchants from shipbuilding and owning. Those who had 
until then engaged in the clipper trade around the Horn with Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere on the high seas now gave their efforts to 
the building of the great transcontinental railroads. and the ad- 
venturous spirit of Young America was turned from the old life on 
the deep to the prairie schooner, and the untold wealth of mines and 
wheat fields there being opened to them. At a time when cities 
were the mushroom Daven of a night and Greater New Yorks 
were platted where the railroads crossed the prairie and the pri- 
meval forests, the inevitable result was the diversion of capital 
from shipbuilding interests, and the decadence of the merchant 
marine followed as the night the day. 

With a view of restoring our depreciated tonnage we have be- 
fore us a bill which proposes to subsidize both ships and men. 
This means taking from the public treasury money gathered by 
taxation of the many and bestowing it upon a favored few. The 
bill provides that there shall be paid upon the tonnage of every 
ship plying between a port of the United States and any foreign 
port a given amount, said amount being increased as the speed 
and capacity of the vessel varies, 

This is ostensibly to build up the shipyardsof the United States, 
presuming that foreign nations can now build cheaper and better 
vessels than we can. Is this a correct hypothesis? At a recent 
hearing before the snbcommittee of labor of the Senate Mr. 
Cramp said (p. 20, Sen. Doc. 318, 55th Cong.,): “We secured the 
building of vessels for the Russian Government in competition 
with France, Germany, and England because wecould build them 
at a little less than they could and in a shorter time.” * * * 
“ We also secured the construction of Japanese vessels because we 
were 20 per cent lower than English or German builders.” Such 
a statement from so eminent an authority ought to convince the 
most incredulous that the proposed subsidy is not needed to 
encourage shipbuilding in this country. 

Those who are urging the enactment of this bill tell us that 
each year we pay a sum variously estimated from $195,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 for freight and e traffic carried under foreign 
flags. If this amount could be saved to us the wisdom of the 
measure might not be questioned, and the large sum to be paid in 
subsidies might be warranted. But is this the best way to ac- 
complish the end in view? Would not a repeal of the existing 
restrictive laws and allowing American capital to invest in the 
best and cheapest market at once remove the need of this ques- 
tionable legislation? 

It seems from the preamble of the bill that one of the chief pur- 
poes of those who designed it is to take advantage of the appre- 

ension of the American people growing out of the late war, and 
to secure to us auxiliary cruisers and seamen in case of war com- 
ing suddenly. ois pas are that America has had her 
lesson, as the English had in the Crimean, and the French in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and that no future enemy will find her so 
unprepared. 

À su sady paid to a limited number of vessels constructed under 
the supervision of naval officers with a view to their rapid trans- 


formation into auxiliary cruisers in case of war might justify the 
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taking of money from the public Treasury, but the extension of 
such subsidy to every class of vessel that sails under the Ameri- 
can flag should not be countenanced by Congress. 

Great Britain, with colonies scattered around the world, I 
rapid communication with them and the rest of the world, and 


uires 


she has given liberal compensation to vessels carrying her mails, 

It is said by the supporters of this bill that these mail contracts 
are equivalent to subsidies, yet last year England awarded the 

carrying of mail between SRT ee and New York to the 
North German Lloyd instead of the Cunard Steamship Company, 
her own line, because it saved to her $125,000. 

If Great Britain, the nation now carrying the largest portion of 
the commerce of the world, only subsidizes 3 per cent of her 
vessels, as statistics show (and that by mail contracts) would this 
not be a wise policy for our Government to adopt, with a view of 
haying rapid communication with our newly acquired territories 
and encouraging the merchant marine at the same time? This 
would involve no such expenditure as is contemplated in the 
present bill. 

Another argument urged by the majority is that the wages of 
officers and men in the American service 3 exceed thosè paid 
by any other maritine nation, and that itis the duty of the Govern- 
ment to offset such difference. This may be true in a measure, 
but it is fully compensated for by the fact that the greater effi- 
ciency makes smaller crews possible and the overshadowing items 
of cheaper fuel, cheaper food, and cheaper lubricating oil to be 
had in the United States. 

One of the most important points toward the rehabilitation of 
the merchant marine is the improvement of the condition of the 
sailor aboard ship. To accomplish this there should be better 
laws to protect him against poor food and abuse, so that the young 
men of the country would come to look upon the life of a sailor 
as one to be sought after, as it was in the early part of the cen- 
tury. It is a well-known fact that the contract which a sailor 
makes under existing conditions is as if he sold himself into 
slavery, and the high character of the American young man re- 
volts at the thought of a seafaring life under these conditions, 

We hold that the present tariff, prohibiting as it does the natu- 
ral exchange of commodities, is one of the most potent factors in 
the decadence of the merchant marine. It is the great principle 
of trade that there must be reciprocity underlying it. Wecan 
not expect the People of other nations to purchase our surplus un- 
less we buy from them something in return. : 

For instance, a vessel taking sengon farming implements, cot- 
ton goods, etc., from New York to the Argentine Republic can not 
profitably return in ballast, To make the trade with that country 
a paying enterprise to any merchant marine our import duties 
must be such that said vessel can bring in return to this country 
the products of Argentina, such as raw hides, wool, etc. Under 
existing laws our tariff on such articles is practically prohibitory. 

On the Western seaboard the illustration of this point is even 
more striking. The carrying trade there is largely done by tramp 
steamers, usually under the English flag. Few regular lines 
between San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and the Far East can 
be profitably operated. We ship to them food stuffs, ties for the 
Siberian railroad, etc. The articles to be had in return, such as 
silk, matting, tea, and curios, are taxed at such a rate that the 
greater number of vessels must either return in ballast or go in 
search of other cargo, sometimes even as far as Australia for coal. 
To remedy this, why not reduce the tariff and ‘‘subsidize” our 
merchant marine by enabling them to return to our shores fully 
laden with first-class freight? ; j 

The stimulus given to the owning and building of ships, should 
this measure become a law, would, we think, be tem y in 
character, and when the aid was withdrawn, which it weuld be 
after ten years, and the market surfeited with ships, there would 
be a disastrous reaction. R 

This remarkable bill came to us in the first place sandwitched 
between numerous whereases” in the way of argument, and the 
brief of its distinguished attorney, Ex-Senator Edmunds, at its 
conclusion. Those pressing this scheme upon our consideration 
are the shipowners and shipyards, the coastwise and lake trade 
included, all of whom were to be benefited directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Griscom, who is president of the Interfiational Navigation 
Company, and about forty others, met January 17, 1897, at 
Atlantic City to perfect the method of securing the passage of 
this bill. He kindly gives us in his hearing before the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries the composition of this 
assemblage, to wit: 

William P. Clyde, of New York, who is the head of the firm of 
William P. Clyde & Co. That firm is ich a a gea in the West 
India and coastwise trade. Gen. Thomas W. Hyde, of Maine, 
president of the Bath Iron Works; Alexander R, Smith, secretary 
of the commerce commission of the State of New York; Charles 
H. Cramp, president of the 5 Building Company, of 
Philadelphia, known to you all; Senator George C. Perkins, of 
of San isco, Cal.; Collis P, Huntington, who is of national 


reputation; Samuel S. Sewall of the firm of Arthur Sewall & 
Co., of Bath, Me., shipbuilders and owners; H. P. Booth, presi- 
dent of the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company, 
known popularly as the Ward Line, a large steamship service 
between New York, Cuba, and Mexico; Aaron Vanderbilt, of the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation; Frank J. Firth, 
chairman of the Lake Carriers’ Association; Senator Frye; Charles 
H. Kelp, secretary of the Lake Carriers’ Association, and Harvey 
D. Goulder its attorney; Senator Hanna; Theodore C. Search, pres- 
ident of the Associated Manufacturers of the United States; 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, chairman of the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries of this House; Senator Elkins; D. D. 
G. Mink, who is president of the Coastwise Association; Thomas 
Clyde, of William P. Clyde & Co., Joseph P. Grace, partner of 
William R. Grace & Co., who are in the South American frade, 
with others, made up this distinguished company who assembled 
at the time and place aforementioned. 

Do you suppose that this gallant little band of patriots, poor 
but honest, including Senators and Representatives, had in view 
the origination of something for the benefit of the people of these 
United States, or would you rather say that they were prompted 
by the desire of gain to themselves, most of whom were ship- 
builders or shipowners who would be the beneficiaries of the nine 
millions per annum provided for in said bill? 

Mr. Griscom informs us that this bill was not prepared in the 
interest of any section or set of men, but in the interest of the 
whole country. He further says this committee took two years of 
very constant work, sitting more than monthiy for conference, and 
in the intervals a very industrious and patient subcommittee 
labored with ex-Senator Edmunds to perfect what is now sub- 
mitted to you. Do you suppose they were working pro bono 
publico,” or did the ex-Senator require a handsome retainer, with 
a more substantial fee if successful in extracting from the Treas- 
ury the enormous amount proposed? Of this let an intelligent 
public determine. 

This session is nearing its conclusion. A great political contest 
is just before us, and for prudential reasons it may not be pressed 
at this time. Should the Republican party be again successfulin 
November, by liberal contributions from themoneyed corporations 
and individuals, they will press it with renewed zeal and energy, 
demanding its for services rendered when we meet in 
December, It is the most pernicious form of protective tariff. 
Can it be possible that we, proud of our nationality and position 
among the nations of the earth, find it necessary to pay somebody 
to carry our flag opon the high seas? 

Suppose 1 should go to Kentucky and tell the good poe that 
I represent that the company owning the Paris and St. Louis 
would draw out of the Treasury, if this measure . for every 
trip they made across the Atlantic $25,800, what would they say? 
Every year each such vessel would receive more than $400,000 in 
a bonus from general taxation, provided they built a like vessel 
in our home shipyards costing, by reason of the protective tariff, 
20 per cent more than they would in foreign shipyards. And 
here is where Mr. Cramp and other shipbuilders would get their 
pay tor promoting this scheme of looting the Treasury. 

we can build war vessels as we do for other nations cheaper 
than they can be built elsewhere, why not the merchant vessel as 
well? e sell pig iron to many fore nations. We build loco- 
motives for England and Russia, send farming 1 etc., 
to all parts of the world. Our exports of manufactured goods 
will amount to four hundred millions this year. 

During the forty years the Republicans have controlled the 
Government they have destroyed our merchant marine, entailing 
a loss at a low estimate of two hundred millions per annum, or in 
the four decades since 1860 of eight billion dollars, and now, 
instead of repealing the vicious legislation standing upon our 
statute books, they propose robbing the public by subsidizing a 
merchant marine. 

We spend many millions in improving the rivers leading to the 
seaboard. Many more in improving harbors to be utilized only 
by vessels sailing under the flag of some foreign country. Take 
the tariff off the goods of general consumption, except for neces- 
sary revenue, thus relieving those who earn their living in the 
sweat of their brows. The revenue thus lessened Ae pear by 
an income tax, forcing the rich to contribute according to their 
ability to pay. 

Let Americans buy ships where they can procure them for the 
least money, give them American registry, and we will not need 
the protecting hand of our Government to restore our equality, if 
not our supremacy, upon the high seas. (Applause) 

In conclusion, this bil! sails under the flag of the Administration. 
The President commends such an expenditure in his message. 
Secretary Gage indorses it in his report. The Commissioner of 
Navigation, Mr. Chamberlain, is so enthusiastically for it that I 


have been in some doubt as to whether he wrote ex-Senator 
Edmunds’s argument or Senator Edmunds wrote his report— 
there is such a marked similarity. The constant presence of the 
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head of the Bureau of Navigation before the committee, furnish- 
ing the arguments promptiy adopted in the rt of the major- 
ity, demonstrates beyond question that the whole power of the 
Republican party is pressing this measure upon Congress. The 
beneficiaries are the shipyards and shipowners who will monop- 
olize this bounty of nine millions a year. They will return to 
coming Congresses pleading this precedent and demanding still 
larger subsidies. The principle is vicious and unfair, founded 
upon paternalism of the most pronounced type, and in justice to 
a tax-ridden people should be defeated. [Loud applause. ] 


Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON FRANCOIS M. GRIFFITH, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 14, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11587) making appro- 
ree to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 

ng June 30, 1900, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GRIFFITH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is one of the numerous deficiency bills pre- 
sented for our attention. 1 feel that I am somewhat familiar 
with deficiencies. In fact the greater part of my life has been a 
conflict with deficiencies. A strange spectacle is presented in the 
fact that deficiencies are growing larger and larger day after day 
in all the Departments, and at the same time the surplus in the 
Treasury is growing larger. Congress appropriates a specificsum 
to carry on each Department of the Government each year, but the 
heads of the Departments, contrary to law, expend sums largely 
exceeding the appropriation fixed by Congress, and for the pay- 
ment of the liabilities of the Government in such cases these de- 
ficiency bills are presented. 

I am not usually in favor of criticising too closely thé items 
presented by the different Departments of Government as neces- 
sary to be paid in the ordinary course of business. Any new and 
unusual expenditures ought to be examined into very carefully in 
order to avoid the addition of new lines of expenditure which are 
not necessary in the efficient and economical administration of 

overnment, As a rule, I am not much in favor of deficiency 


ills, : 

I think that the heads of Departments and the committees of 
Congress ought to endeavor, as far as possible, to provide for all 
ordinary expenditures of Government; and when an appropriation 
bill is presented, it ought to include all that is needed, in order 
that we may keep track of any increase of expenditure in any of 
the various Departments and the reasons for such expenditure in 
case it is a necessary one. For many years now the expenditures 
or the Government have increased more rapidly than has the popu- 

tion. 

Tam not opposed toan increase in expenditure where that in- 
crease is made necessary by an increased efficiency of government. 
But a careless or negligent increase in expenditure without acor- 
Sin pes ete increase in governmental benefits can not be indorsed. 
In looking over this ig Sok nappies bill, it is noticeable that some 
„items amounting to less than a dollar are carefully explained, 

while other items running up into thousands of dollars are lumped 
as “contingent,” 

I know that the appropriation committees are very busy, and, 
without in any way criticising either the intention of the mem- 
bers of those committees or their ability, I would respectfully 
suggest that they should be as careful in itemizing the amounts 
where they run into thousands of dollars as where they are only 
afew cents. A lump sum appropriated for contingent expenses 
gives no idea whatever as to whether or not the American people 
are going to obtain value received for their money. It may be 
that if these items were fairly presented, no fault could be found 
with them. Bat if you should ask an American citizen if he 
wanted to buy a! contingency” for $20,000, he would be apt to 
want to know what was meant by a ‘‘ contingency.” 

We find in looking over the statements of disbursements for 
the pert two years that a new and unusual column has been in- 
cluded, which is that of “Unusual and extraordinary expendi- 

tures.” Under this heading are found lump sums of several mil- 
lion dollars, I do not charge that this money has been improperly 
expended, for I know nothing about what the expenditures mean. 
I complain only that this kind of a statement does not seem to be 
in accordance with the provisions of section 9 of the Constitution 
of the United States, which provides: 


No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in uence of a; 
tions made by law; and regular statement and account of the recei; 
and expenditures of all public money shall be published from time to time. 


A lump appropriation and a general charge of expenditures to 
* 5 defense account” conveys no information whatever of 
the purposes for which money was appropriated orexpended, and 
is consequently not within the spirit of this clause of the Consti- 
tution. The framers of the Constitution intended that the people 
should know the purposes for which the public money was ex- 
pended, and Congress has no right to violate this clause of the 
Constitution, even in spirit, by withholding this information from 
the people. The total expenditures of the United States for the 
year ending July 1, 1896, were $434,678,654. 

The total expenditures for the year ending July 1, 1899, were 
$700,093,564, an increase of $265,414,910. Of this increase 
$49,166,620 were outside of the War and Navy 8 and 
can not be explained by the war with Spain or the Philippines, 
This increase during three years’ time is totally out of propornon 
to the increase in either population or wealth of the United 
States. We have become reckless in our expenditures. And 
there seems to bea reason for this recklessness which is unworthy 
of us. It looks as though an effort was made to increase the ex- 
penditures as much as possible in order to avoid a decrease in tax- 
ation and to prevent a greater surplus than now exists from ac- 
cumulating in the Treasury. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous increase in population and 
wealth of the United States since 1882, the imports have fallen off 
from $716,213,948 to $685,441,892. The duties collected have fallen 
off in the same period from $216,138,916 to $202,072,050. The 
amount of duties collected for 1898 was only $145,000,000, or less 
than in any year since 1870. With a tremendons increase in gov- 
ernmental expenditures, we have provided by the present tariff 
for a tremendous decrease in Government revenues. 

is decrease must be made up in some way or else the expend- 
itures must be brought back to the basis of twenty years ago. 
The Republicans embraced the opportunity, when the Spanish 
war came up, to pass an internal-revenue tax bill, which taxed 
everybody except the banks and corporations, and they did it so 
successfully that notwithstanding the failure of the tariff law as 
a revenue producer and the increase of the reserve fund from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000, there is still a surplus in the United 
States Treasury, gathered from the people by unnecessary taxa- 
tion and for which the Government no use, the sum of 
$142,424,420.52. : 

The American people realize the fact that the United States 
Treasury has no use whatever fox a surplus. The Republican party 
remembers very well that it was beaten at the polls in 1884 by 
reason of the fact that it had taxed the people unnecessarily and 
had accumulated a surplus. They are now using their utmost 
endeavors to dispose of this surplus by expending it upon any- 
thing that they can explain on the stump. They tried to dispose 
of $180,000,000 as gratuities to successful 4 lines already 
established, but they could not get it done. 

Some ition to be made of this vast sum of money, and 
any item of expenditure which can be explained to the people by 
the most ingenious W is gladly welcomed as tending to de- 
crease the surplus, This would seem to be the reason that lump 
appropriations are made, and items of millions ap without 
explanation in the published statements of expenditures. Tho 
Democrats want to relieve the people of these unnecessary and 
burdensome taxes. They want to raise enough money to provide 
for the nditures of the Government efficiently but econom- 
ically administered, and they do not want any more. 

Every time the sun rises and sets $2,000,000 are paid by the tax- 
payers to carry on the Government. Every day from the begin- 
ning to the end of the year $2,000,000 is exacted from the sth e 
over $700,000,000 annually—a sum so large as to stagger the 
human mind. The daily reports from the Treas Department 
show that a great surplus is accumulating, and day by day is 
growing larger—in short, that the people are each day compelled 
to pay into the Treasury more money is required to carry on 
the Government even after the payment of many illegal and ex- 
travagant claims, Why should this continue? What honest ex- 
cuse can be given for a failure to reduce taxation? Why should 
we force the people to pay more than is nece 

Two months ago or more I had the honor to introduce a bill in 
the House to reduce taxation by repealing so much of the war- 
revenue bill as required stamps to be placed on notes, mortgages, 
deeds, leases, checks, receipts, bills of lading, drugs, proprietary 
medicines. Many bills of similar character and to reach the same 
result have been introduced. Petitions from nearly every county 
in the Union have asked Congress to give relief by reducing taxa- 
tion. I will venture the statement that there is not a single mem- 
ber of the House, whether he be a Democrat, Republican, or Pop- 
ulist, that has not received numerous petitions on this subject. 
There is a general demand for a reduction of taxation, Why not 
give the relief now? 


The Republican majority have turned deaf ears to the petition, 
and it has already been officially stated that no bill for a reduc- 
tion of taxation will be allowed to come to a vote during this ses- 
sion, When the war-revenue bill was being considered all agreed 
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that it was but a temporary measure and that so soon as the war 
with Spain ended the war-revenue taxshould cease. Such leaders 
of the majority as the gentleman from New York, Mr. PAYNE, the 
entleman from Illinois, Mr. CANNON, and our late colleague from 
ne, Mr. Dingley, each in substance stated that just as soon 
as the war with Spain ended the war-revenue tax would be re- 
ed. This was the promise made, and although the war with 
pain nes long since ended, the war taxes, like death, are still 
resen 
: The Republicans have their system of taxation, and they propose 
that it shall be continued even though the money has to be given 
away in order to prevent its accumulating in the Treasury. The 
Republican orators claim that the people have been taxed into 
prosperity, and they present some most excellent reports which, 
upon their face, seem to prove their position. There are some 
very satisfactory conditions to be gleaned from the reports of the 
various departments of the Government, 

Onr exports have greatly increased; money, as a rule, has been 
better distributed, and there has been more of it. A great many 
people have more money than they had four years ago, and there 

s consequently an increase in individual deposits in the banks, 
These are very gratifying conditions, and Democrats as well as 
Republicans will congratulate the people most heartily upon those 
conditions; but the Democratic orators, unlike their Republican 
brethren, will explain why these conditions came abont and why 
they are already being changed into conditions which are by no 
means so satisfactory. 

The present Administration, when it came into power, was 
widely advertised as the advance agent of prosperity. Imme- 
diately before the nominations in the spring of 1896 the panic 
which had unfortunately afflicted this country, as well as the 
countries of Europe, for three years had begun tobreak. It con- 
tinued to break. By the Ist of January, two months before the 
inauguration of President McKinley, normal conditions had be- 
come very nearly restored. Under these happy circumstances 
the Administration came into power. There was a flurry which 
looked as though prosperity was after all going to be postponed. 
Then came the war with Spain. The Government at once re- 

uired the assistance of 200,000 men. The expenditures of the 

vernment were increased over $200,000,000 a year. 

The diminution of the number of wage-earners and the sudden 
great increase of products needed for Government use started up 
the mills, renewed the confidence of the people, and the result 
was a boom of prosperity. That prosperity, it was thought, 
would continue as long as the Government was expending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and as long as these thousands of men 
were withdrawn from competition in labor circles. But it was 
not so much of a fight as it was supposed to be. Victory perched 
upon the Stars and Stripes too soon for the capital which had been 
invested in manufacturing supplies for the Government to be 
remunerative. < 

If the Army was disbanded and the soldiers returned to their 
homes and the Government was no longer a buyer, it was realized 
upon all hands that instead of prosperity we were facing the worst 
industrial panic this country had seen for many years. The result 
was that while the peace commission was in conference at Paris 
many millions of dollars were lost in the decline of industrial 
stocks. Something had to be done. The result was that we paid 
$20,000,000 for a new war in order to keep our soldiers in the field 
and keep the Government asin Serta pe It was thought that 
in this way the prosperity could be kept up until after the coming 
Presidential election. Ever since that time the Republicans have 
been tellin ple that the Philippine war was ended while 
they have manding more troops in order to satisfy tho 
fears of the manufacturers, 

The war with the Philippines may be ended, as our generals 
have said, but the troops will not come home, nor will the Gov- 
ernment quit buying supplies until after the Presidential election. 

During the past year the War Department has expended over 
$200,000,000. One Lanarea thousand able-bodied men are pro- 
vided for who would otherwise be competing in the labor market. 
To stop this expenditure and turn these men loose upon the com- 
munity would be to end the prosperity. 

Notwithstanding this tremendous impetus given to trade by the 
Philippine war and by the war in South Africa and the failure 
of crops abroad, the remarkable business of last year is not con- 
tinuing. 

Duns Review has been quoted at length by Republicans on this 
floor, and I do not know a more reliable Republican document 
than Dun’s Review. Iwill quote from it. On May 19, 1900, Dun's 
Review said editorially: 

Business is not what it was a year ago, but men do not agree in defining 
the difference. The working force, then increasing fast, is now decreasing. 
Works are stopping to relieve excessive output in manufactures of paper, 
cotton, wool, leather, and some forms of stec!, while prices are suddenly re- 
duced for the same purpose in lead, wire. and nails. What seems to some 
“merely spring dullness” others think the beginning of reaction.” The 


remedy for one difficulty does not fit the other, and there is more need than 
usual for close attention to the meaning of events. 


the 
m de 


On May 12, 1900, Dun’s Review said editorially: 


Production stimulated by high prices rises above consumption retarded 
them. The weekly 3 viet 239, 


J Hitherto the largest, but for the fae 
anuary, orto the 

also accumulated in the hands of consumi 
much more than 1,000 daily are now idle. 
Lehigh Valley No. 1 here are quoted at 
reduced, in correspondence with bar 
business is reported, 


concerns, of which enongh to use 

mer pig at Philadelphia aud 

per ton, and market wire been 

and plain. Considerable increase of 

t resulting from recent reductions, but demands for 

her vi and also for closing of some iron works two monthsin the year, 

w —— re is business or not, cause some hesitation regarding future 
con 


The Smelting and Refining Company has reduced lead $9 per ton to 4} cents 
par pound, an 5 a has declined an eighth to 16} cents for Lake, while 

is also lower at cents. 

Shipments of boots and shoes from the East for the first week of May were 
smaller than in the co ding week of every year save one since 1804. 
The decline in hides, which has affected near} country quotations at 
Chicago week, and some further decline in upper leather, have not 
brought concessions in boots and shoes, but have strengthened the purpose 
of dealers to keep back orders. Accounts indicate that dealers’ stocks 
throughout the coun are unusually „and many shops are closed, 
while many more have but little work ahead. Prices asked are practically 
as high as they were January 1, though leather averages 4 per cent lower, 
and hides abont 10 per cent lower. 


On May 5, 1900, Dun's Review said editorially: 

Stocks have been weak largely because of industrials, which have contin- 
ued to decline, losing $1.30 per K Aai for the week. The railroad stocks 
declined over $1 per share, but would have fallen more had not earning been 
remarkably encouraging. 

On April 28, 1900, Dun’s Review said editorially: 

Four months of the new year have passed, and business does not so ex- 
pa as to need the large increase of circulation which the new monetary 

ill has permitted, nor enough to sustain all the extraordinary advance in 
prs last year. The abundance of gold and of currency and the large dis- 

ursements by the Treasury in exchange of bonds have rendered rates for 
money unusually low for the season here, while rare industrial and specula- 
tive activity in Europe, with the war in South Africa, have tended to make 
money dearer aby . So new gold from Alaska answers the loss of supply 
from the Transvaal, and America builds up in credits abroad a breastwor! 
3 prostration in fature here, as in the past, caused by troubles in 

arope. 

The reaction in prices comes where it was expected least, in the ee 
more fully organized than any other to check competition, and in the branc 
which, through contracts covering rod-making and other machinery and 
through patents, seemed more f con than any other. Reduction 
of $20 per ton in wire nails, bar wire, and galvanized fence, and $18 in 
smooth wire showed that no control can afford to hold prices so high as to 
check consumption. In a week the prices of iron products have declined 5.86 

r cent, and since February 7, 10.3 per cent. As the wire and nail prices 

ve been relatively the highest, others in the iron and steel industry can not 
be expected to fall in like measure. But pig iron is weaker, No. I local coke at 
Chicago $23.50. and Southern pig is also lower. 

Plates and bars can be obtained for about 1.8 cents in good contracts both 
at the East and at Pittsburg, the proposed advance in sheets to 3.40 cents has 
not been attempted, and the cut-nail mills, which have gained much by sell- 
ing at 70 cents per keg below wire nails, will now lower prices also. The 
stoppage of a dozen wire and nail mills, besides rod mills at Joliet, and another 
of the National Steel Company, indicates some change in the actual demand. 
In the minor metals the only change has been in tin, which declined rather 
sharply to 201 in sympathy with lower London quotations. * * + 

Shipments of boots and shoes from the. East in four weeks have been 
306,323 cases, agains 350,498 last year, 304,061 in 1808. and less in any other 
2 New business bears no proportion to the present output, and the num- 

r of works which are closed or running part time is increasing. Manufac- 
turers that this is a result of prices asked and of slow retail distri- 
bution and stocks remaining on d, but claim that lower prices can 
not be made without loss, * 


On April 21, 1900, Dun's Review said editorially: 


Formal reduction of &, per ton in prices of plates and bars and be San or 
mills by the American Steel and Wire Company to avoid reduction in p: 

have filled the week with surprises. In the stock market and in the market 
for steel and iron products ges have begun, the end of which can not 
well be foreseen. 7 


The depression in stocks extended to railroad issues because efforts to 
bring about reaction, doubtless aided by the shifting of loans made neces 
by the disposition of many. bankers regarding industrial securities. Con 
dence based on the heavy business of the country and the large earnings of 
railroads gave good support to their stocks, which declined for the week 
an average of Gt cents per share. But the sensational losses of & per share 
or more in a day on some industrial stocks depressed that entire list toa 
point my about £? iver share above the lowest average last year, that of De- 
cember The decline for the most active averaged $3.52 per share, of which 
82 cents wasafterwards recovered. The street and gas stocks also averaged 
a decline of $4.43 per share. 

A from the disturbance in speculation there has been produced a 
measure of distrust regarding prices that are maintained by the great com- 
binations which may for the present tend to deter buying. 


+ On March 31, 1900, Dun’s Review said editorially: 


During the first quarter of 1900 all failures of the kinds former! 
have exceeded in amount of liabilities $93,000,000, With steam rai 
dently street roads, like the Third Avenue, must be separately reported, 
and with banks and other financial corporations sho be separately re- 
ported industrial companies, like the United States Flour Milling Company, 
which control many distinct works. The banking failures were 13, with 

7,482 liabilities. A receiver was appointed for the Appleton publishing 

ouse, not to wind up bankrupt business, but to give it larger life and value, 
But setting apart these, the commercial failures remaining were :nuch larger 
than last year, liabilities amounting to about $34,385,308, according to reports 
thus far received. 

On March 10, 1900, Dun's Review said editorially: 

A certain hesitation in business, with shrinkage in its volume, is not un- 
usual or unnatural at this season. It is not necessarily eee there- 

n 


fore, if business is no longer as large in volume as ever, but falls behind that 
of February or January or of the corresponding week last year. If obsta- 


included 
oads eyi- 


cles in the way are soon removed, and if prices are so adjusted as to encour- 
age and not to prevent transactions, the measure of prosperity realized may 
again surpass all records. 
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The obstacles are considerable. Strikes in building trades or of machinists 
and others at Chicago affect many industries and the wages of 50,000 hands. 
The remarkable rise in cotton has apparently met the e: reaction 
which tends for the time to repress business. A few great corporations are 
striving to hold prices without regard to present demand, hoping that needs 
of consumers may prevent reaction and renew the rise of last year. Wide 
differences of opinion regarding the effects of monetary action by 


On March 8, 1900, Dun's Review said, editorially: 

Besides the 881 commercial failures for $9,931,048 which we report to-day, 
there were in Febr six banking failures for „121. and receivers were 
e for the Uni States Flour Milling Company, with $25,000,000 of 

k and $15,000,000 of bonds authorized at its organization last April, and 
for the Avenue Railroad ons had 
been placed upon the property. 

This epoch of prosperity is marked by the closing of mills, the 
failure of small banks, the congestion of money in large banks 
because the avenues of safe and profitable investment are closed, 
forced idleness of workingmen, the stoppage of production, and 
the falling of prices. These indications of p 
longer continued will, by next winter, call for public soup honses 
in every town in the United States. 

The farmer may receive an increase for some articles produced 
by him; but when he ae barbed or smooth wire, tin or iron roof- 

- ing, binding twine, or the necessaries of life that enter into his 
home for the support of his family, he finds that the increase of 
expenses far exceed the increase in his receipts, 

Prosperity to the farmer, then, is an empty bubble. 

When the President of the United States added to his dignity 
by becoming the dictator of Cuba, the emperor of Porto Rico and 
Luzon, and assistant sultan of the Sulu Archipelago it was gener- 
ally believed that a sufficient amount of profit could be derived 
from these different i at least 


8 to maintain prosperit 
for a time. The result has been rather unpleasant. While it has 


Company after liens for several 


been found possible to expend more money in the government of 


of Cuba and Porto Rico than was ever before expended upon 
ue governments, yet there are unpleasant features connected 
with it. 

Some of the officials have hel themselves more liberally from 
the Treasury than was intended and have thus destroyed the right 
of contribution in their fellow-officials. This has brought about 
publicity and scandal. In fact, the Administration has been 

culiarly unfortunate in the matter of scandal. The United 

tates has not emerged from the shadows of oné scandal before 
it Uns been deeply immersed in the gloom of some succeeding 
scandal. I do not desire to make any charges whatever against 
the Chief Executive, and am willing to accept the statements of 
the Republican papers that he is not responsible for the scandals 
which have been co prominent a feature of his Administration. 
I do not believe that the people of the United States are so much 
concerned about the responsibility of the President as they are 
about his irresponsibility. 

We came into the occupancy of Cuba upon the loftiest plane of 
patriotism. Wesaid to them We will help you to stand alone; we 
will help you to create and maintain a free and stable form of 

overnment, of which honor, liberty, and good morals shall be 
the corner stones.” With these lofty professions upon our lips, it 
Was our duty to send officials there whose official life, at least, 
should have been above suspicion. It was our duty to have sent 
officials there whose example could have been followed, and who 
could have taught them the first lessons in free and honest gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately the officers selected to give Cuba pri- 
mary lessons in pure, faithful, and honest government began a 
plan of systematic looting from the first. 

Cuba complained that Spain had robbed her, yet, I regret to 
say, some of our officials followed in the steps of Spain without 
interruption, and plunged shoulder deep into the Cuban treasury 
and took the money collected from the poverty-stricken people of 
that island. It was not only a crime against a helpless people, 
but it was a crime against the United States, for it smirched our 
prond professions of humanity and honesty in the eyes of all the 
world. All this comes from the exercise of unbridled author- 
ity; from arbitrary control; from military rule. Better by far 
cast aside this dream of colonial expansion, which must mean the 
same corruption to us that it has meant to every other nation. 
Get rid of the acctirsed thing before American honor becomes a 
laughing stock. 

If the unfortunate, deplorable dishonesty. private and public 
plunder, shown by some of our officials in Cuba at our very doors, 
. what may we expect in the far-distant Philippines? 


PORTO RICO. 


In the government of Porto Rico the government officials could 
find no law for its.administration except as a Territory of the 
United States. but after they had officially announced that fact 
they received inspiration from some source which caused them to 
act in the directly opposite direction from that in which they had 
stated law and duty had competled them to act. This has brought 


with it some very peculiar and distressing problems. 
if the Constitution of the United States does not apply to these 


rity if much 


outtying possessions, then they are all right, as no inquiries can be 
made into their method or conaucting tne government of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines; but if they are within the Constitution, 
then the awful prospect is presented of the Government having to 
refund to those who paid them the millions of dollars of iRegal 
taxes. 

The question has never yet been decided directly, but every 


court that has decided a question at all connected with this sub- 
ject has decided against the ition of the Administration, and 
Judge Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, in an address 
on imperialism before the Liberal Club, of Buffalo, seems to indi- 
cate that when the question comes before the United States Su- 
5 Court there will be nothing left for the Administration to 

o except to repeal the Porto Rican law, pass a constitutional one, 
and refund all of the taxes that have been paid since the present 
. government was established. Judge Brewer 
said: 


It is said that the Anglo-Saxon race has manifested a capacity to govern 
well; that we are of that race and that therefore we could well govern the 
Philippine Islandsas colonies. Ido not question the 3 of the race well 
and 1 — 5 to govern others. I object to the Philippine policy because it an- 
tagonizes the principles upon which Government was founded, which 
have controlled its life up to the present time, and the perfection of which 
has been the hope and aspiration of every true American. 

Very few nations, very few individu: live up to their high ideals, but 
surely the Declaration of Independence has been the ideal of our life, and we 
have striven to make it more and more real. Now. government by force is 
the very antipodes of this, and to introduce government by force over any 
portion of the nation is to start the second quarter of the second century of 
our life upon principles which are the exact opposite of those upon which we 
have hitherto lived. It is one thing to fail of reaching your ideal; it is an 
entirely different thing to deliberately turn your back upon it. 

The test of government is not in the ontward mechanical display of order, 
but in the capacity to develop the best men, and we have lived in the faith 
that government by the consent of the governed developsthe best men. We 
have not let the wise rule the ignorant, the learned the u ed, the rich 
the poor, but wo have appealed always to the plain people as the ones on 
whose judgment to rely and upon whose shoulders should rest the burden of 
government. 

Ideas are after all the eternal force. Human life and destiny are controlled 
by them. They may seem to-day of little significance, but around them 
gather mate interests, and to-morrow their power is disclosed. 

Government by consent and government by force. no matter how well 
the government may be administered, aro two essentially antagonistic prin- 
ciples. Doubtless no immediate conflict will follow. e may see a 
measure of prosperity; but are we not s0 the seeds which in the days 
to come 8 up into a harvest of trouble for our children and our 
children’s children? 

A necessity of colonial possessions is an increase in our Regular Army, and 
the first increase proposed is from 30,000 to 190,000 men. It is a strange com- 
mentary that at the close of the nineteenth century the head of the most ar- 
bitrary government in the civilized world, the Czar of the Russias, is inviting 
the nations of the world to a decrease in their arms, while this, the freest 

d. is proposing au increase in its. Yet such seems to be the imperative 
need, if we enter upon the system of colonial expansion. 

Now, the great economic problem in this country is not how can a few men 
make more money and pile up larger fortunes, but how can the great body of 

c people make a fair and comfortable living? The right to work is 
d bo grr insisted upon as more important than the right to vote, and the 
ery of the right to work is 8 by the cry that the state furnish 
work to all who can not obtain it elsewhere. 

Are we likely to aid in solving this 3 by bringing tato our national 
life 10,000,000 or 12,009,000 of unskilled Malay laborers? We have shut the 
doors against the Chinese. Are Seay Sey, worse than the Malay? Shall we 
introduce in this nation more cheap labor? I do not wonder at the action of 
the Federation of Labor in protesting against a new competition of cheap 
labor as well as an increase of the Army, with its consequent increase of 
burden and taxation on the eaployes laborer. 

But there is money in it. After all, this is really the most potent factor in 
the proposed reaching out after the islands of the Orient. The wealth 
of Ormus and of Ind pitt A as in the days of Milton, the expectation and 
the dream of many. Possession of the Orient, with its accumulated wealth 
of centuries, dazzles the imagination and confuses the judgment. The baze 
of mystery hangs over that vast domain. Wealth untold is believed to be 
there yto 1 by any dominant power. All the nations and 
tribes come within Lord Salisbury’s definition of dying nations. and must soon 
be divided between and appropriated by the living and growing nations. 
China is held out as a dying nation, filled with inexhaustible wealth, and why 
should we not share in its approproation? What a picture this is! The 
eagle of liberty standing like a buzzard to grow fat over an expected corpse, 


Il fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


The Cæsars saw the of their victorious legions flash in the sunlight 
of every known land, and in their triumphant return they brought with them 
the accumulated wealth of all the nations they had subtaed: The splendor 
of Imperial Rome outshone the world, but the wealth thus obtained without 
value given undermined the Empire, and the glory of Rome is simply a mem- 
ory. W beheld the shining star of destiny; and then? s human 
nature ge through the centuries? We stand to-day facing the tempta- 
tion which comes from the possibility of rapidly accumulated wealth. What 
right haye we to anticipate that the same result will not follow if we pursue 
the same course of taking what we have not fully earned? 

The problem we have sought to work out in this nation is that of govern- 
ment of and by and for the ple. A great nation under that principle 
seems possible only under a Federal system, a system which relegates all 
matter of local interest to the several States and exercises through the Na- 
tional Government only those powers and functions which make for the 
eral welfare. We have wonderfully prospered in administering such 2 
in a compact, continental territory, each part of which has been possessed 
and controlled vra race capable of self-government. 

This is no trifling question, and is not answered by any gush about duty 
and destiny. Weare not the victims, but the masters of fate, and to attempt 
to unload upon the Almighty responsibility for that which we chose to do is 
not only an insult to Him, but to ordinary human intelligence. 

We are told that we have become so great and powerful that the world 
needs us; but what the world most needs is not the touch of our er, but 
the blessings of our example. It needs the bright example of a people 


. 
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not disturbed by an7 Horas 58 territorial uisition, of unlary gain, or 


anten glory, content with their ons and ving through all 
the abilities, activities, and industries of their wisest and most earnest to 
make the life of each individual citizen happier, better, and more content. 


One of a nation growing in ulation, riches, and strength; reac: out 
the strong hand to bring within its dominion weaker aaa 8 
holding them by force for the rapid wealth they may bring with perhaps the 
occasional glory, success, and ce of war; a wondrously luxurious life 
into which the fortunate few shall enter; an accumulation of ificence 
which for a term will charm and 


power is to be followed by the 3 of luxury, decay, and ruin. 
The other of a nation where the spirit of the Pilgrim and the Huguenot 
hat the Declaration of 


h ideals of its youth, its forever lifting its strong hand, not to porem hae 
on 17 to protect the ; and thus the bright g which brightens more 
and more in the fadeless eternal day. 


A government under a republican constitution and an im 
rial flag can only last until the courts are given an opportunity 
to bring the flag back to the Constitution. When this is done, 
and it will undoubtedly be done, the Porto Rican complications 
will be exceeding 3 We have provided a government 
in Porto Rico with unlimited powers of taxation and expenditure, 
accountable to no one, and we have installed that government 
with great pomp and ceremony, with a tremendous display which 
was greeted by the Porto Ricans with silence and sorrow. When 
it is discovered that the law is unconstitutional, the taxes must 
be refunded, and the contracts made by the government are with- 
out binding force, then we will be the laughingstock of the civilized 
world, This is the condition in whith we have been placed by an 
Administration which has tried to govern a republic on the con- 
tinent and several petty empiresin the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

This ə of imperialism has already cost a vast sum of money, 
and will continue to cost vast sums until the game is stop by 
the courts. There will then be a deficiency bill which will run 
into the millions, and the surplus will be largely reduced. We 
will be called upon to pass a deficiency bill for Porto Rico, a de- 
ficiency bill for Cuba, and a deficiency bill for the Philippines. 

ee in the exercise of a proper charity, and it should begin 
at home, 

We voted recently one sum of $2,000,000 for the ‘‘storm-swept, 
poverty-stricken” Porto Ricans. But if charity requires the ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000 in one island, what will it also require in 
the twelve hundred or more unnumbered islands of the Philip- 
pines? Verily we have an elephant on our hands. 3 

England once had a South Sea bubble, and the bursting of that 
bubble will never be forgotten in English history. The United 
States now has a South Sea bubble, and the South Sea bubble 
shows signs of collapse. With it will collapse the entire fabric 
which. has been built up during this Administration. The first 
thing the Administration did was to secure the passage of a tariff 
law which would protect the trusts and only the trusts. Every 
protected article was then made the basis for a trust. 

This concentrated the industrial and commercial interests of 
the country and gave complete control of these great interests to 
a favored few. ney then passed a financial bill which concen- 
trated the finances of the country in the hands of the favored 
few who controlled the industries and the commerce. They then 

the Porto Rican bill, which concentrated all governmental 
interests in the new possession of the United States into the 
hands of those same men who controlled the finances and the in- 
dustries of thecountry. Itlooked thenas though the governmental 
aristocracy sought by the Republicans ever since the days of 
Alexander Hamilton was an accomplished fact. But in their 
greed to be rich the trusts overreached themselyes, and disinte- 
gration has already set in along commercial and industrial lines. 

The bankers overreached themselves, and money is a drug in the 
banks, because no man deems it safe to invest. They overreached 
themselves in the new possessions, and by reason of premature 
larceny upon a large scale, the control of those possessions is no 
longer the source of profit that it was, and there is no doubt that 
the favored few will lose their control of the government in the 
islands, The aristocracy which was built upis already beginning 
to topple. The entire governmental fabric designed and carried 
out by the Republicans bids fair to be torn down. 

The people are awakening to the fact that these trusts have de- 
stroyed individual competition, and the people no longer accept 
them as legitimate business enterprises. The Republican party 
can not arrest the progress of the events which are destined to 
destroy the trusts. And with the trusts destroyed, the system of 
an aristocratic, imperialistic government will be impossible. 

The Travelers’ Protective Association recently this subject 


under consideration. The rt of the e tivo committee was 
devoted largely to trusts and their evil effect upon trade. Con- 
cerning trusts, the report, which was unanimously adopted, says, 
in part: : 

The dark clouds of monopolies and trusts still hover over us, and since 
our last convention many commercial travelet have lost their positions, 
And, to use the lan e of an authorized agent of trusts, 350,000 commer- 
cial travelers have n thrown out of employment by the concentration of 
mercantile and commercial industries in the trust. ree million dollars 
gE en ES 

$ r 
— two items alone, save to themselves $6,000,000 daily. 5 . 25 

All legislation now seems to be in the interest of the few. By 
the of the bill making gold alone the standard of value, 
and by which all contracts are specifically made payable in gold, 
and 4 & by which the volume of our currency is absolutely under 
the control of the national banks, it is apparent that the settled 
policy of the Republican party will be a aaa to the money 


powers. 

The policy of that party is also committed to the creation of a 
. army, and so long as power remains in the hands 
of that party there will be militarism. 

That party is committed to the policy of reaching out for new 

ions out of which to create colonies or empires to be con- 
trolled and governed by military law and subjugated by military 
rule, thus making the worst form of imperialism, 

In ee. for their offense they say that trade follows the 
flag and that we will open the door and obtain the trade of China, 
Japan, of the Orient. We have expended $100,000,000, to say 
nothing of the loss of life and of suffering, in order to secure 
trade amounting to less than $5,000,000 annually. 

The people can not be deceived by protestations of prosperity or 
by figures which show vast investments in watered stocks and 
increases in rts of farm products to famine-stricken countries. 
The people not close their eyes much longer to the vast in- 


crease in governmental expenditures without any corresponding 


increase in governmental benefits. The American people are 
patriotic. In times of necessity they object to no burden, however 
great. They did not object to the raising of sufficient revenue to 
carry on the war with Spain. They were proud of the American 
soldiers and sailors during the progress of that war. 

But when that war ended and victory had perched upon our 
banners, they believed, and they had a right to believe, that the 
excessive expenditures would cease and the burdensome taxes 
would be removed. But those expenditures have increased and 
not diminished, those taxes still continue and are more onerous 
than they were before, because one by one the 5 have 
discovered methods by which they can escape all taxation and 
Brow the entire burđens upon those who are least able to bear 
them. 

The appropriation bills alreađy passed by this Congress have 
been very large and give evidence that the expenditures of Goy- 
ernment are to be still further increased, and now comes a bill 
which shows that these former bills, large though they were. will 
notappropriate sufficient funds to satisfy the purposes of the Goy- 
ernment officials. [Applause. ] 


Nicaragua Canal. 
SPEECH 
HON. DORSEY W. SHACKLEFORD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 1, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (MH. R. 2538) to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans— 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD said: 

Mr. CHama: I have listened attentively to the remarks of the 
gentleman from lowa (Mr. HEPBURN]. I always listen to him 
with attention. His ability, his lucidity of statement, his earn- 
estness and directness command attention. Ihave heard him dis- 
cuss this subject before, in committee as well as in private con- 
versation, and everywhere his utterances have given evidence of 
far-seeing statesmanship. lofty patriotism, and ardent devotion to 
the fundamental e . of American independence. Even now, 
as I love my country, I wish he were Secretary of State. Then 


we would have assurance that God Save the Queen“ should have 
to give place to The Star-Spangled Banner” as our national song. 
But the gentleman's strong Americanism is not in accord with the 
sentiment of those who control his party, and I fear that he is too 
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credulous when he accepts the amendments proposed by the ma- 
jority of the committee. I am . that these amend- 
ments are made for the purpose of reconciling the bill to a policy 
of joint British and American control. 

I am as much in favor of the construction of the canal as is the 
gentleman from Iowa. I believe that such a canal, owned and 
controlled by us, would bea great stimulus to our trade and ship- 
ping—that it would open up to us new markets. I also believe 
that such acanal would bea powerful adjunct toour Navy should 
misfortune ever involve us in war with any of the great maritime 
powers. Lake ee by would afford us a land-locked harbor 
impregnable to attack by any navy in the world. 

am-in favor of the route named in this bill—not that some 
other might not be as good or even better, but because competent 
engineers have declared this feasible, and any feasible route is 
better than none. It can never be known that any route is the 
best. All that can be required is that any proposed route shall be 
practicable. We have the highest scientific testimony.in favor of 
the practicability of this, and it should be adopted without wait- 
ing to make further examinations. ` 

But, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the necessity for 
the consummation of this enterprise—notwi ding the im- 
mense stimulus it would give to American commerce—there is 
one subject that lies still closer to the American heartthan the con- 
struction of this or any other canal—that is the perpetuity of this 
Republic, which can be secured only by a firm adherence to the 
Monroe doctrine. Some seem to look upon the Monroe doctrine 
as a mere catchpenny to be inserted in political platforms with 
which to allure voters at the ensuing election. Others regard it 
as some vague principle of morals which we propose in behalf of 
our sister republics, but too indefinite and unimportant for us to 
seek to enforce. These are misconceptions. There is to us no 
principle more definite or more important than the Monroe doc- 
trine. en_a proposition to assert it was submitted by Presi- 
dent Monroe to Mr. Jefferson for his advice, he said: 

The question presented is the most momentous which has ever been offered 
to my contemplation since that of independence. That e usa nation; 
this sets our compass and points the course which we are to steer through 
the ocean of time opening on us, 2 

While this cardinal American principle is called the Monroe 
doctrine,” its conception is probably due to John Quincy Adams 
and its definite statement to Mr. Jefferson. Mr. A s took the 
initiative. His position was that our safety, not our desire to en- 
force morals, not our disposition to lend a helping hand to neigh- 
boring republics, but our safety required that the managementof 
the affairs of the American Continent should be left to American 
hands, His words were: 


in 9 A 2 has for several 
sessions been before them for establishing a Territorial government on the 
borders of the Columbia River. It will undoubtedly beresumed at their next 


course of a yery few years it must be carried into effect. 
* * * * * . * 


lication of colonial principles of exclusion, therefore, can not be 
admit y the United States as lawful on any of the northwest coast 
of America, or as belonging to any European nation. Their own (the United 
States) settlements there, when organized as Territorial governments, will 
be 8 to the freedom of their own institutions, and. as constituent parts 
of the Union, be subject to the principles and provisions of their own Con- 


stitution. 

Mr. TERRY. That sounds very much like the “Constitution 
following the 2 FS 3 

Mr. SHACKL ORD. Yes, sir; very much like it, though I 
was citing the paragraph to show Mr. Adams's view of the Mon- 
roe doctrine. 

It remained, however, for the masterful genius of Mr. Jeffer- 
son to give to the Monroe doctrine its most perfect statement, 
which he did in a letter to Mr. Monroe in the following graphic 
language: 

Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves 
in the broils of Europe. Our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle 
with cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests 
distinct from those of Europe, and peculiarly her own. She should, there- 
fore, have a system of her own, separate and apart from that of Europe. 

This, then, is the Monroe doctrine as formulated and enforced 
by the fathers of the Republic to secure the perpetuity of our in- 
dependence, and no considerations of whatever weight should be 
sufficient to swerve us from its most rigid enforcement. It is the 
only policy which can save us from European encroachment. 

But since our war with Spain the party in power has aban- 
doned the Monroe doctrine. Republicans tell us that we must 
join the sisterhood of nations if we expect our share of the world's 
trade; that if we would enter the race for the world’s commerce, 
we must take part in the affairs and intrigues of the world—that 
we must become a world power. 

Mr. Chairman, we were already a world power long before the 


The a 
t 


war with Spain. We became a world power when our Revolu- 
tionary fathers threw off the British yoke, and long before Dewey 
sailed his gallant fleet into Manila Bay we had become the 
strongest and most glorious world power under the sun. We 
attained to that high distinction by adhering to the Monroe doc- 
trine. Diplomacy and international intrigue have no place in the 
affairs of arepublic. We are told that we should not have won 
in ourlatestruggle with that little tenth-rate power, Spain, but for 
the moral support given us by Great Britain. At the very mo- 
ment our guns began battering against the iron sides of the Span- 
ish navy English diplomats began to “jolly” us with the idea 
that we should become one of the imperial powers of the world; 
that we should lay aside our Monroe doctrine and engage at com- 
mon p with “ our cousins,” the English, in extending our 
commerce by enslaving the weak people of the earth. 

Lord Beresford was taken out of the British navy and sent 
through this country on a lecturing tour to cultivate our people 
into the belief that our future prosperity depended on our joining 
Engana to control the Orient. Though deceptive, it was illusory, 
and the idea found lodgment with many. The Administration 
and its coadjutors entered a coalition with the British ministry on 
the basis that each country was to have the moral support of the 
other, and that while the United States enslaved the Filipino 
Great Britain should subjugate the South African Republics. 
Our Republican friends tell us that our obligations to Great Brit- 
ain for assisting us to conquer Spain entitle her to the everlasting 
gratitude of the American people. I daresay, Mr. Chairman, that 
any assistance which England may have given us in our contest 
with Spain has been far outweighed by our assistance in the way 
of moral support given her in her war against the Boers. It mat- 
ters not at which end of the Capitol a resolution of sympathy for 
the South African Dutch is introduced, the Republican majority 
sends it to a committee, where it will be pigeonholed and never 
reported. The Republican majority will not allow us to express 
our sympathy for these Republics in their struggle against our 
monarchical ally. It will be a great diplomatic victory for Great 
Britain if she shall succeed in tempting us out of our isolation 
into the intrigues and broils of Europe. 

Mr. i the traditional competitor and foe of the United 
States is Great Britain. From the day we gained our independ- 
ence down to this hour, without one moment's intermission, she 
has been our relentless antagonist. No sooner had we consum- 
mated the Louisiana purchase than she began to encroach on 
our northwest boundary. She asserted her claim to all terri- 
tory lying north of California. A 2 diplomatic contest ensued 
in which, as usual, she was successful, and we lost all that terri- 
tory lying between the mouth of the Columbia River and Alaska— 
a vast empire in itself - and to-day at the mouth of the Columbia 
River England testifies her love for her American cousins by a 
frowning fortress, from which every gun points toward us. 

Having thus gotten more than half our Oregon territory by a 
diplomatic steal, she moved down onto our southern boundary 
and commenced to appropriate to herself American territory. 
She seized Bay onda pa of Honduras, and the Mosquito coast 
in Central America, e were not at that time in a position to 
offer resistance, although the seizing of this territory was a viola- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine, so we resorted again to diplomacy, 
and the result was the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. By the terms of 
this treaty Great Britain was bound not to exercise sovereignty 
over any part of Central America, yet she steadily extended her 
sovereignty and built up subject colonies in clear violation of the 
terms of that compact, and on that very territory over which she 
agreed not to exercise sovereignty she keeps shotted cannon to 
maintain the cordial relations existing between the ‘‘Anglo-Saron 
cousins.” $ 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A sort of jug-handle business. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Yes; it isalways a jug-handle business 
between us and Great Britain. England is our arch enemy and 
always has been. At this moment she is as hostile to us as she is 
toward the Boers. She never asserted sovereignty over that coun- 
try till opportunity ripened and gave her power to carry into 
effect that which she had all the time intended. The Spanish- 
American war made it possible. Our moral support was suffi- 
cient to keep other countries neutral. She is now destroying 
those little Republics, and if opportunity offered, she would even 
more eagerly destroy ours. She has her eyes upon this continent, 
and her thirst for empire here is as burning as for it elsewhere. 
When we were in the throes of the civil war and the bonds of this 
glorious Union were threatened, Great Britain was first to give 
recognition to the Southern Confederacy. It was Great Britain 
that tried to steal part of our Alaskan territory. It was Great 
Britain that violated the Monroe doctrine in an attempt to steal 
part of the territory of Venezuela. The first assertion of the Mon- 
roe doctrine was against Russia, and the Muscovite heeded it, 
From that day to this she has never offered to violate it. We as- 
serted it against France, Italy, and Austria. They acquiesced 
and haye respected it ever since. 
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Now that we would bnild this great canal, what nation inter- | whose rights she respected. Men have been born into the world, 


feres? Russia, France, Germany—all the world re 
meddling save our ‘‘ English-speaking cousin,” the Briton. He of 
all the world is the only one who interferes with this great enter- 
prise which is go involved with our interests. England demands 
that we shall not build the canal unless she shall have joint inter- 
est with us. She demands tbat the canal shall not be fortified. 
What does that mean? It means that Great Britain knows that 
her superior naval strength would enable her to take possession 
of an unfortified canal whenever it should be to her interest to do 
it. So, if we should enact this bill in its present form, we should 
present the sorry mene of spending $150,000,000 to construct a 
canal which would be a great aid to the military operations of a 
nation which has always shown a hostile disposition toward us. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will you allow me to ask you a ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How doesit happen that this bill was 
changed by striking out the words defend“ and ' fortification?” 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. It is an attempt to reconcile the lan- 

age of this bill with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, pending for rat- 
cation in the other end of the Capitol. Defend” is one of those 
expressive terms which means the application of force against 
aggression. They have stricken out fortification ” and inserted 
„provisions for protection.” What provisions? Reliance on our 
ood cousin Victoria to defend it for us? It might be protected 
y a treaty of neutrality. The changes in the bill are attempts to 
enable diplomats to say that it was intended to conform to the 
Clayton-Bulwer and Hay-Pauncefote treaties. 

We are told there is no need to fortify the canal, that Great 
Britain is our friend and that we may trust her to live up to neu- 
trality treaties. 

Mr. Chairman, we may trust Russia, we may trust France, we 
may trust Germany, we may trust any nation on earth to live up 
to its treaties except that old robber nation, Great Britain. What 
has there been in her past conduct to warrant any to trust her? 
It has been the boast of Queen Victoria and her glorifiers that 
prior to the struggle with the Boers she had not in all her lon 
reign signed a declaration of war. True, she may not have sign 
any declaration of war, but where is the continent or island in 
the sea that has not been drenched with blood guung her unholy 
reign in attempts of that old plunderer to despoil some other 
country of its possessions. No better analysis of the character of 
our enemy—for such she is—Great Britain, can be given than the 
lines of her own son, Henry Labouchere: 


“WHERE is THE FLAG OF ENGLAND? 


And the winds of the world made answer, 
North, South, and East and West; 
Wherever there’s wealth to covet, 

Or land that can be 

Wherever there are savage races 

To cozen, coerce, and scare, 

You shall find the vaunted ensign, 

For the English flag is there. 


Axe, it waves o'er the blazing hovels 
ence African victims fy; 

To be shot by explosive bullets, 

Or to wretchedly starve and die! 

And where the beachcomer harries =i 

The isles of the Southern sea, 

At the peak of his hellish vessel 

1 Tis the English fing flies free. 


The Maori full oft hath cursed it, 
With his bitterest dying breath; 
And the Arab hath hissed his hatred 
As he spits at its folds in death. 

The hapless fellah has feared it 

On Tel-el-Kebir’s parched plain, 
And the Zulu's blood hath stained it 
With a deep indelible stain. 


It has floated o'er scenes of pillage, 

It has flaunted o'er deeds of shame, 

It has waved o'er the fell marauder 
As he ravished with sword and flame; 
It has looked upan ruthless slaughter, 
And massacred dire and grim; 

It has heard the shrieks of the victims 
Drown even the jingo hymn. 


Where is the flag of England? 

Seek the land where the natives rot, 
Where decay and assured extinction 
Must soon be the people's lot. 

Go, search for the once glad islands, 
Where disease and death are rife, 
And the greed of a callous commerce 
Now fattens on human life! 


Where is the flag of England? 

Go, sail where rich galleons come 

With shoidy and loaded cottons 

And beer and bibles and ram. 

Go, too, where brute force has triumphed 
And h srisy makes its lair, 

And your question will find its answer, 
For the flag of England is there, 


from | lived to ripe old age, died, and gone to judgment since we com- 


menced the agitation of the ition to construct this canal, 
and it is now no nearer completion than at the beginning. Why? 
Simply because England has obstructed us. No country has in- 
terfered, save only that which Mr, McKinley callsour friend—our 
cousin, our Anglo-Saxon kinsman—the British Empire. 

For one, Mr. Chairman, I am ready to call a halt. Let us 
throw aside diplomacy, which is but another name for lying, and 
state our policy in such plain and emphatic language that all the 
world will understand our position—that the governments of Eu- 
rope will not be permitted to intermeddle with American affairs, 
I am in favor of doing this, too, Mr. Chairman, by and through 
the representatives of the people, not throngh professional diplo- 
mats, not through Secretaries of State who have been feasted and 
flattered in the diplomatic circles of the British Government, but 
through the direct representatives of the people on the floor of this 
House. England is aggressive, tireless, persistent, and we never 
have been able to hold our own with her in a diplomatic contest; 
but. Mr. Chairman, we have beaten her on every battlefield. 
Then, as true Americans, let us assert the American doctrine that 
we will not become entangled in any European alliance, and that 
under no circumstances and under no pretense, no matter what 
its demands or desires may be, will we allow any European coun- 
try to intermeddle with American affairs. [Applause.| -~ 


Election of Senators by the People. 
* SPEECH 
HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday,’ April 12, 1900. ; 


The House having under consideration House joint resolution No. 28, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of — 
ators of the United States 

Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The present mode of electing Senators of the 
United States was the result of a compromise and not entirely 
satisfactory to anyone at the time of its adoption. It had no 
friends, and its apologizers only supported it on the ground that 
it was the best that could hk» done. It was opposed by the 
stronger States and by those who favored an aristocratic form of 
government, while the weaker States and those who opposed the 
aristocratic form of government wanted the Senators elected by 
the people. There were two propositions serionsly debated by 
the aristocrats and clung to with considerable tenacity. The one 
was that the Senate should be the larger body, should be ap- 

inted by the President, and the Senators should hold office for 

ife. The other was that the Senate itself should fill the vacan- 
cies in that body from a list of names to be presented to the Sen- 
ate by the House of Representatives or the State legislatures. 

Mr. Pinckney, in his draft of a constitution, wanted the House 
of 5 to apportion the number of Senators based 
upon the membership of the different States in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Randolph wanted the Senators elected by the people and 
the Members of the House by the Senators from persons nomina- 
ted by the State legislatures. 

This 8 a very warm debate. Mr. Sherman opposed 
the election by the peor. e, insisting that it ought to be by the 
he people, 


Beate eee : — 5 a Sonia pave 5 N o do 
with the Government as possible. e people, he said, are igno- 
rant and constantly liable to be misled. 

Mr. Gerry also strongly opposed the election by the people, say- 
ing: The evils we experience flow from the excess of democracy. 
The people do not want virtue, but are the dupes of pretended 
patriots.’ 

Mr. Madison thought the fabric to be raised would be more 
stable and durable if it should rest on the solid foundation of the 
people themselves than if it should stand merely on the pillars of 
the legislatures. Upon this preliminary vote election by the 
people carried by a vote of 5 to 2, with 2 States divided. The 
matter was reconsidered, and Mr. Spaight moved that the Sena- 
tors should be chosen by the legislatures, Mr. Butler feared 
taking too much power from the States. Mr. Wilson wanted the 
Senate elected by the people. 

Reed opposed the election by the etre or by the peo- 
ple, wanting the Senators appointed by the President. He said: 


That is the true character of the merciless old marauder. She | bead thelr attachment is betrayed to State governmonte We must look 


swallow them all up. 


never made a treaty which she kept, nor encountered a people 
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Mr. Butler made a motion to strike out of the con- 
stitution all provision as to State governments, which motion, 
however, was not voted upon. 

The question of electing Senators by legislatures was then de- 
feated by a vote of 8 to 3. The election by the House of Repre- 
sentatives was defeated by a vote of 7 to 3. 

After an extended committee conference, where there was a 
stormy debate, which has never been printed. Mr. Pinckney moved 
toreconsider the vote upon the question of electing the Senators by 
the State legislatures. Mr. Dickinson fayored the proposition te- 
cause he wanted the United States Senate to bear as strong a like- 
ness as possible to the English House of Lords. He wanted the 
Senators chosen by reason of their wealth and rank in life, and 
believed the legislatures would be more apt to choose men of great 
wealth and aristocracy than the people would. j 

Mr. Wilson made a strong argument in favor of the election of 
the Senators by the people. Mr. Reed offered an amendment that 
the Senators be appointed by the President of the United States. 

Mr. Gerry insisted that the commercial and moneyed interests 
would be more secure in the hands of the State legislature than 
of the people at large. 

Colonel Mason t Cones the State legislatures ought to have 
some means of defending themselves against encroachments of 
the National Government. This was the prevailing argument, 
and for the purpose of protecting the States against the Federal 
Government the amendment requiring the Senators to be elected 
by the State legislatures was carried unanimously. It therefore 
appeared in the first report and later in the report of the commit- 
tee on detail. 

In the final debate Colonel Mason stated that under the section 
the Senate did not represent the people, but the States in their 
political character. 

Mr. Sherman wanted the Senators to vote by States, saying: 

If they vote by States, and each State hasan vote, there must always 


ual 
be a majority of States as well as a a of the people on the side of pu 
lic measures, and the Government will have decision and efficacy. 


Gouverneur Morris disapproved of the plan. He said: 


What is to be the check in the Senate? None, unless it be to keep the 
majority of the people from injuring particular States. But particular 
States ought to be injured for the sake of a majority of the people in case 
their conduct should deserve it. 

Dr. Franklin made a motion for equal representation in the 
United States Senate of the States. Gouverneur Morris objected 
to equal representation upon the ground that the Western Terri- 
tory would eventually be divided up into States and that unless 
absolute provision were placed in the Constitution 1 the 
control of the Senate to remain in the Atlantic States, those States 
would lose the control. He was opposed to any Senate that would 
not be controlled forever by the Atlantic coast States, 

The question of equal representation of States in the House of 
Representatives was defeated, but equal representation of the 
States in the Senate was carried. 

The question then came up as to the payment of United States 
Senators, and the argument was made that as they were the rep- 
resentatives of the States they should be paid by the States. The 
answer to this was not that they were representatives of the Fed- 
eral Government, but being given powers to control to some ex- 
tent the action of the Executive they ought to be paid by the 
cg yea Government because such a plan would be more equal 
and just. 

A careful analysis of the belief of those men who favored the 
election of Senators by the legislature and the others who favored 
the election of Senators by the people shows that the men who 
wanted the bill of rights placed in the Constitution wanted Sena- 
tors elected by the people, while those who were victorious in 
shutting the bill of rights out of the original Constitution gained 
` a partial victory in having the Senators elected by the legisla- 
tures, but sustained a signal defeat in the equal representation of 
the States in the upper branch of Congress. When the question 
was debated in the several States, the objection was raised that 
the Senators ought to be elected by the people, but when the ne- 
cessity for a compromise was explained to the State conventions 
they finally ratified the Constitution as it now reads. 

It was asserted and believed that the Federal Government would 
assert more influence in an election by the people than in an elec- 
tion by a State legislature. The members of the United States 
Senate were to be removed as far as possible from the infiuence 
of the Federal Government. They were representatives of the 
States, and by States is meant the States in their political char- 
acterr They were given revision of the Executive appointments 
upon the theory that the States as well as the people were interested. 
They were given power to reject treaties with foreign countries 
upon exactly the same principle. The States, therefore, retained 
control of foreign affairs by having all treaties submitted to the 
representatives of the States, And in their representative capacity 
one State was upon exactly the same footing as another State. 

A single vacancy in the United States Senate destroys the 
fundamental principle upon which the Senate was formed. So 


far as the constitutional organization of the Senate is concerned, 
a single vacancy is just as potent in destroying the Senate as a 
vacancy of half the 3 that body. The suggestion 
was never made in any of the debates, either in the national con- 
vention or the State conventions, that there was any possibility of 
a legislature which had met failing to elect a United States Sena- 
tor, and provision was made for yacancies which occurred when 
1 tures were not in session. 

t never occurred to the framers of the Constitution that a va- 
cancy was even a possibility under the provisions of the National 
Charter, But while there has never been a vacancy in the House 
of Representatives elected by the people which has not been pro- 
vided for, vacancies are of frequent occurrence in the Senate. 
There may be disputes in the House, and frequently are, as to 
who had been elected; but in such cases there is always a Con- 
gressman de facto until the question of who is Congressman de 
jure is settled. This is not the case in the Senate. 

If a legislature fails to elect, as it frequently does, the State is 
withont equal representation in the upper branch of the National 
Legislature. It is a curious fact that for a number of years past 
there has not been a Senate which answered the requirements of 
the United States Constitution in having an eyual representation 
of votes from each of the States. 

This is a contingency which was not dreamed of at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution; and had it been thought possible, 
the vote by which the Senators were to be elected by the people 
when the first vote was taken would have remained unchanged. 
Another question which now plays a very prominent part in the 
choice of United States Senators was not thought of when the 
Constitution was adopted. The present party system of the United 
States was not known, and no prophet had arisen who could fore- 
tell what the future party sd sso te would be. All who fa- 
vored the election of Senators by the legislatures did so in order to 
remove those elections from all partisanship and to keep them 
absolutely free from the influence of the Federal Government. 
When the matter was debated in the early days of our country's 
history the objection was always made that to have the election 
of Senators placed in the hands of the people would be to invite 
corruption and Federal influences. 

At the present time it is generally understood that frauds are 
rarely practiced in the election of Representatives, while it is 
rarely the case that Senatorial elections are free from suspicion. 
A careful review of the records of the United States Senate shows 
that fraud has very frequently been charged in the election of 
Senators. It is true that there has never yet been a United States 
Senator deprived of his seat in that body by the Senate on the 
ground of fraud or corruption. ; 

One Senator—Caldwell, of _ Kansas—resigned, and there is at 
resent a committee report against another Senator which has 
not yet been F. of. But no Senator has ever been unseated 
upon the 1 of fraud and corruption. There have been con- 
tests involving the question as to which of two bodies constituted 
the lawful legislature, and Senators have been refused seats on 
gubernatorial credentials, under appointments. In a large per- 
centage of elections of United States Senators the newspapers 
who oppose the successful candidate openly charge fraud and 
bribery. This is sometimes charged by resolutions of the legis- 
latures which elected the Senators. 
One instance is known where a majority of the members of the 
legislature supposed to have elected a Senator protested against 
his retaining his seat. The United States Senate hassucceeded in 
discovering that fraud existed in several cases and that there was 
corruption, but they have never yet been able to trace any knowl- 
edge of these practices to the man who was henefited by them. 
It has therefore become practically useless to attempt to rectify 
fraud or corruption in the election of a United States Senator, and 
it is not attempted. 

In the State of Ohio there have been two Senators who have 
been charged with corruption by members of the legislature, 
who made affidavit that they had received the money, and who 
filed the money with the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections as proof that it had been paid. One of these Senators 
was exonerated, and the last case the legislature endeavored to 
make so plain that they passed a resolution setting forth the facts 
of bribery and transmitting the money to the Senate committee. 
The Senate committee held that there was not enough evidence 
to justify an investigation, and they have not investigated it. 
The money is still held for the b-nefit of anyone who claims to 
own it. It is therefore impossible, or nearly so, to preve a case 
of corruption or bribery, no matter how flagrant it may be. 

It is a matter of common report that very large sums are nec- 
essary in order to secure an election to the United States Senate 
in a number of the States. There area few States in which those 
elections are usually free from fraud and corruption. But the 
fact, while not susceptible of proof, has become firmly believed 
by the majority of American people that an absolutely honest 
election of a United Stafes Senator is the exception and not the | 


rule. I do not claim this to be true; but I do claim that this 
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papio impression does exist, and while it exists there can not 

that respect for the Senate of the United States which is abso- 

lutely necessary to the perpetuation of our State and Federal 
systems in harmony with each other. 

Another fact of common notoriety which can be proved is that 
the election of Senators is not now ever free from Federal influ- 
ences when the legislature of the State which elects the Senator 
is heer yi by the same party which controls the Federal Admin- 
istration, 

I have in mind a recent election of a Republican United States 
Senator in a near-by State. There is in that State a Republican 
judge who has long been a sort of an idol to the people of his 
party. The legislators when they came to the State capitol were 
unanimously for this man. When they arrived there a Federal 
officeholder was the opposing candidate. 

He was armed with letters from other Federal officeholders, 
and telegrams from Washington poured in to all of the legisla- 
tors. The Federal officeholder was nominated after a hard fight 
in the caucus, and since that time nearly every one of the Repub- 
lican legislators has been given a Federal office, The will of the 
people and the choice of the legislators was frustrated by direct 

ederal influences. The man whom the people wanted had never 
been accused of anything which would place a blemish upon his 

name, and the warmest friend of the man who was elected would 
not hesitate to acknowledge that the defeated candidate was far 
the superior of the two men. 

It has been demonstrated in many States that the people when 
they go to the polls yote against fraud and corruption and for the 
best men for party nominees. A striking illustration of this was 
furnished lately in a Senatorial contest held at the primaries in a 
Southern State, One man, backed by wealth and by great polit- 
ical power, with home and foreign corporations doing their utmost 
to bring about his election, was opposed by a man who had noth- 
ing but faithful service and great mental ability to commend him. 
He had no wealthy friends to put up the money with which to 
meet financially the fight made against him, and he was poor him- 
self. Hethought that his duties required his presence in Wash- 
ington, and he did not even go to his State in order to repair the 
fences which the combined wealth of his section was seeking to 
destroy. If there was a county in that State in which the poor 
but honest man did not gain a victory that county never has sent 
and never will send in its returns. 

It is not surprising that when the Constitution was adopted the 
liberty of the people should have been feared, The men of wealth, 
and they were in those days nearly the only men of education, 
could not foresee what capacity the people would develop for self- 
government. Such men as Hamilton, Morris, and Gerry had no 
confidence in the integrity or ability of the masses. They shut 
the Bill of Rights out of the original Constitution. If it had not 
been for Thomas Jefferson, himself one of the landed aristocracy, 
this country would never have been a Republic in the true sense 
of that term. The States were afraid and jealous of each other, 
the Federalists were afraid of the States, and the States them- 
selves were afraid of the Federalists. It was only the strong fear 
by the States of the Federalists which finally induced them to 
join together upon terms of equality in adopting the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

. After the Constitution was adopted Thomas Jefferson succeeded 
in forcing the Bill of Rights into that instrument. It was fortu- 
nate that instead of Hamilton, Gerry, and Butler the judiciar 
was controlled by such men as Madisonand Jay, who listened wi 
willing ears to Jefferson. Hamilton had adream of astrong Sen- 
ate, a weak House of Representatives, a President who should 
hold office for life, and eventually the accomplishment of what 
Reed wanted in the Constitutional Convention, a total elimination 
of the State governments. 

It was a surprise to even the friends of liberty and republican 
government that the people did so well in the choice of their rep- 
resentatives. Thedebatesin the Constitutional Conventionshowed 
a general belief that the States would at times try to encroach 
upon each other's rights, but nosuch attempt has ever been made, 
The State porns have worked in perfect harmony, and the 
people of the States have shown themselves as capable of self- 
government as have their representatives in the Federal Govern- 
ment shown themselves to take care of theinterests of the nation. 

Traveling from one State to another, little if any difference can 
be discovered in the practical workings of a government of the 
people; by the people, and for the people. Only those men who 

lieved that the people were incapable of self-government favored 
the election of United States Senators by the State legislatures. 
In the light of history there can certainly exist no doubt in the 
mind of any man that the people of the United States are capable 
of self-goyernment, and that they can vote as intelligently for a 
Senator of the United States as can a member of a State legislature. 

Up to 1892, accérding to an official list published by the United 
States Senate, 138 Senators had been appointed by governors. 
Several such appointments have been mado since that time. Dur- 


ing the prenen: session California, Utah, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware have had but one Senator. Nebraska has during 
the session filled its vacancy by appointment and California by 
calling together an extra session of the legislature. Pennsylvania 
had a claimant for a seat, whose claim has been denied, but Utah 
and Delaware have but one Senator each and no prospects of 
these seats being filled until the legislatures of those States shall 
meet again. 

I have searched in vain for any instance of an office to be filled 
by election by the people being vacant. There may be a contest, 
but in such event there is no interregnum, or should not be un- 
der the Constitution. One or the other will and should hold until 
the question of legality shall be determined. 

The people for twenty years past have demanded that the Sen- 
ators be elected by popular vote. There has been no 5 
in this demand. Republican and Democratic legislatures have 
memorialized Congress, and Republican and Democratic mem- 
bers have introduced resolutions calling for this amendment to 
the United States Constitution. Several of these resolutions have 
passed Congress, so far as the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned, by overwhelming vote. As early as the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, in the first session, there were three resolutions introduced 
providing for the election of Senators by the people. 

In the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress five resolutions 
were introduced, seven numerously signed petitions were pre- 
sented as well as a resolution from the New Hampshire legislature 
in favor of the election of Senators by the people. 

In the second session of the Forty-ninth Congress four resolu- 
tions were introduced of similar import. 

In the first session of the Fiftieth Congress eight resolutions 
were introduced, ten petitions and resolutions of the legislatures 
of the States of Oregon and Iowa. 

In the second session of the Fiftieth Congress there were three 
petitions presented, 

In the first session of the Fifty-first Congress ten resolutions, 
pipes petitions, and a petition of the lowa legislature were pre- . 
sented. 

In thesecond session óf the Fifty-first Congress two resolutions, 
seven petitions and resolutions of the States of Indiana and Idaho 
were presented. 

In the first session of the Fifty-second Congress twenty-five res- 
o-utions, fifty petitions and memorials from the Oregon, Wiscon- 
sin, and Kentucky legislatures were introduced. 

In the second session of the Fifty-second Congress one resolu- 
tion was presented. 

In the first session of the Fifty-third Congress thirteen resolu- 
tions and memorials from the Minnesota and Washington legisla- 
tures were introduced. 

In the second session of the Fifty-third Congress three resolu- 
tions and six petitions were presented. 

In the third session of the Fifty-third Congress, two resolutions, 
two petitions, and memorials of the legislatures of Kansas and 
Minnesota were presented. 

In the first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress ten resolutions 
and memorials of the legislatures of Idaho, Ohio, and Wyoming 
were presented. 

In the second session of the Fifty-fourth Congress two resolu- 
tions were presented. 

In the first session of the Fifty-fifth Congress six resolutions 
and memorials of the legislatures of Idaho, Montana, and Utah 
were presented, 

In the second session of the Fifty-fifth Congress two resolutions 
and a memorial of the legislature of Florida were presented. 

In the third session of the Fifty-fifth Congress three resolutions 
were presented and memorials from the States of Idaho, Minnesota, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, and Washington 
were presented, : 

In 1891 the Illinois legislature took the initiative in attempting 
to obtain a vote of the States in order to force Congress to pass 
this amendment. There has not been a resolution or a petition in 
favor of holding the present plan. 

Senator Mitchell, of Wisconsin, placed this question very clearly 
and tersely when he gaid: 


Another strong reason in favor of the change is the fact that after much 
discussion an enlightened public sentiment demands it. This is not a mere 
passing craze si r to the humors and whims that at times take ssion 
of certain classes. An educated, enlightened public opinion has taken bold 
upon the subject, and the demand for the change is loud and emphatic. It 18 
pronounced, earnest, imperative, not only among the individual voters, but 
the public press of the country, representing all political parties, seems to be 
almost a unit on the subject. The legislatures of no less than ten States. in- 
cluding those of Indiana, Wisconsin, and Ohio, recently memorialized Con- 
5 + * + (See Fiftieth and Piity-first Congress; also RECORD, 

22. 

Tin the House of Representatives at the first session of the Fifty-second Con- 
gress no less than 17 different resolutions were presented upon the subject; 
and at that session, January 16, 1893, one of those resolutions, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, d the House of Representatives by 
more than a two-thirds vote; while in the Fifty-third Congress 3 similar 


amendments were presented in the Senate and 12 in the House by as many 
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different members; and on July 21, 1894, one of these passed the House, the 
vote being—yeas 141, nays 50. At the t session of the Senate, after full 
discussion. the Senate Committee on Privil and Elections reported favor- 


ably a joint resolution proposing this amendment. 


It has been urged that the governors of States are not as a rule 
superior men to members of the United States Senate. It is ar- 
gued from this that the people would not improve the character 
of the Senate. But it is not a question of whether or not intellec- 
tual men are chosen for the Senate, but of how they are chosen 
and for what purpose. It is a notorious fact that corruption is 
more apt to exist in Senatorial than in gubernatorial elections. 
It might be that the prope wonld elect the same men who are 
elected now. It would certainly be an advantage if they were 
elected without corruption than for them to be elected by use of 
unfair and illegal means. 

The question of what they are elected for goes to the very fun- 
damental principle of the existence of the Senate. If they are 
elected by Federal influences, they can not serve the State as the 
Constitution intended they should, Experience has shown that 
the present method brings about elections by means of Federal 
influences. If thesame men whoareelected now should be elected 
by the people, instead of under the present system, the change in 
the Senate would be wonderful. ey would then be representa- 
tives of the States as the Constitution intended they should be, 
while they are now subject at any time to a controlling Federal 
influence. To elect the Senators by the people would be in a great 
measure to restore the constitutional duality of government in the 
United States. 

It is time that this duality should be restored. The people who 
wanted the Senators elected by the legislatures or appointed by 
the President were right when they said that toy wanted the State 
governments eliminated. They did not succeed in destroying the 
State governments then, but they did succeed in forcing compro- 
mises under which the Federal Government would ually ab- 
sorb the State government. About the only protection left to the 
States against this process lies in the United States Senate as the 
representative of the equality and sovereignty of the States. By 
means of the Senate the States have the zent to pass upon foreign 
treaties and Presidential appointments. If this right were exer- 
cised for the interest of the States, it would be sufficient to per- 

tuate the relation which ought to exist and which was intended 
Le exist between the State governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

But this right is not so exercised; the United States Senate is 
not controlled by the States; but when the party whip is cracked 
with orders from the Executive Mansion, the ators obey the 
whip and fall into line. This is caused largely by the fact that in 
too many instances the Federal power secured their election to 
the Senate, and they are dependent upon the Federal power for 
the retention of their seats in that body. If they were dependent 
upon their States for their tenure of office, they would act for the 
States and guard the interest of the States. 

The encroachment of the Federal Government upon the State 
governments has been so gradual and insidious that it is difficult 
to point to any specific act. which has caused the change from the 
relationship the States bore to the nation half a century ago. 
That there has been a change all thinking men must admit. The 
States to-day are in some respects of less governmental 
authority than are the municipal governments brought into exist- 
ence by the legislation of the States. In the case of Railroad 
Company vs. Husen the United States Soprema Court held that 
the statute of the State of Missouri prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of Cherokee cattle across the State was unconstitutional as a 
regulation of commerce, although a city ordinance to the same 
effect has been upheld as a propor exercise of the police power. 

In Chylung vs. Freeman the United States Supreme Court held 
a California statute unconstitutional which prohibited the impor- 
tation of vicious Chinese. The States have not as wide a police 
power as have the cities. In no State of the Union can the gov- 
ernor of a State send the State militia to a county without being 
called upon by the county officials, The Federal Government has 
asserted its right to send its troops to quell a riot in a State against 
the protest of the governor who claims that his militia is sufficient. 
A sheriff of a county has therefore more executive authority over 
his county than the governor of a State hasoverhis State. Other 
instances might be given where the State governments have been 
shorn of their power by the different branches of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

It is not a part of this discussion to consider which of these pro- 
visions have been right or what wrong. It must be admitted by 
everyone that the tendency is toward an increase of power by the 
Federal Government and a decrease of power in the State goy- 
ernment. Even those who favor this tendency, so far as it has 

ne, must admit that in the last analysis it would destroy the 

epublic and create au aristocracy. Itake it for granted thatno 
member of this House would for one moment consent to this over- 
of our governmental system. But it will come so grad- 


ually that nothing will occur to sound the note of warning, and 
rast before we know it the autonomy of the States will be de- 
stroyed. 

I do not accuse any American of wishing for such a catastrophe. 
But the one safeguard which can prevent this consummation is 
tottering. The only check the States have ever had is the United 
States Senate; and if that becomes a body under Federal control, 
the States are rendered absolutely powerless. This bill does not 
ask that the States recover any of their lost ground; it does not 
place any limitation upon the powers of the Senate. It only asks 
that the States be allowed to vote upon the question of how the 
representatives of the States shall be chosen by the States. If the 
States do not want this change and are satistied with the present 
conditions, they will defeat this amendment. 

All of the States that have taken action upon the subject say 
that they do want the change. As it is a change only in the 
manner of selecting their own representatives, it seems to me 
that the aren should properly be left to the States and that 
they shou apo 
no reason for opposing the submission of this matter to the votes 
of the States. If there is no desire upon the part of the Federal 
Government to usurp the powers of the States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no interest whatever in the manner the States select 
for choosing their representatives. 

It is to the interest of the Federal Government that good men 
should be chosen, but as the principal Federal officials are selected 
by vote of the people, even though through an electoral college, 
it would be strange if those men should distrust the ability of the 
people to choose proper representatives, The only logical reason 
that I can see for the Federal Government opposing this permis- 
sion to the States of selecting their own method for choosing their 
own representatives is that it would curtail Federal power and 
increase State power. If this be true, then the purposes of the 
Constitution require that the change should be made at once. 

The people have spoken from different sections of the country 
without regard to partisanship. Their voice has been unanimous 
in favor of the election of United States Senators by the people. 
Legislatures have memorialized Congress in favor of the change, 
and the voice of the States so far as heard has been unanimous. 
Do these States not know the manner in which they wish their 
Senators elected? Are the people all mistaken upon the same 

uestion? Men whorepresent the States should be selected by the 
tates and in the manner desired by the States. 

Iam in favor of the substitute rather than the bill reported by 
the majority of the committee, because I believe that, if the elec- 
tion of Senators is to be restored to the States and exercised 
through the people of the States, the amendment should be appli- 
cable to all the States of the Union, If perchance there should 
be any one or more States which prefer the present mode of 
electing their legislatures thereof, then it might well be that this 
very fact would constitute the strongest reason why the Sen- 
ators in such States should be elected by the people. In addition 
it would be incongruousand inconsistent tohave Senators elected 
by one method in part of the States and by another method in 
other States, and would inevitably lead to confusion and scandal. 

As I haye heretofore stated, the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution has this House by an overwhelming vote 
upon several occasions, but it has never yet been adopted by the 
Senate. What conclusion are we to draw from this situation? 
It is this: That the House of Representatives is near to the peo- 

le of the several States, while the Senate is too far removed 
rom the people. This very fact constitutes one of the strongest 
reasons for the adoption of this amendment. Each of the several 
States possesses a representative form of government, all of 
whose powers are derived from the people and exercised by the 


people, 

At present there is scarcely an official in any of the States, who 
exercises important public functions, who is not elected by a di- 
rect vote ofthe people. As Senators are representatives of the 
States’ in Congress, why should not they also be elected by the 
people of their States? If they were so elected, they would be re- 
sponsive to public sentiment, and the fact that the majority of 
the members of that body do not yield to the demands of the peo- 
ple shows that they are indifferent to their wishes. 

The fathers of this ag aa builded wisely, and while it was 
not possible for them to foresee every change or anticipate every 
necessary condition which might arise as they Jaunched the ship 
of state upon a pathless sea, they did, however, establish the prin- 
ciple that Senators shonld be representatives of the States in the 
Federal Congress, and the object of this amendment is to rehabil- 
itate and perpetuate the theory of the framers of the Constitution. 

Let us guard the exercise of the franchise; let us educate the 
children of the Republic for the responsible duty of citizenship, 
and then let us intrust the people of the States with the responsi- 
bility of government and with the election of their Senators to 
represent such States in the legislative department of the Federal 
Government. [Applause.] 


d be allowed to vote upon the amendment. I can see 
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Civil Code for Alaska. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSHUA S. SALMON, 


OF NEW JERSEY, - 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 17, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (S. 3419) making further provi- 
sion for a civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SALMON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the discussion of this measure there is one 
portion of it to which I desire to call. the attention of the House, 

and that is that portion which claims to form for the Territory of 
Alaska a government. I believe that our Territories should all 
have a Territorial form of government and that as soon as the 
populations of the Territories are sufficient, they should be formed, 
organized into, and admitted as States into the Union. 

Jam stronger of that belief than I have been heretofore because 
of the sentiment which has been advanced here upon this floor 
during the present session of Con —a sentiment that I be- 
lieve to be too preposterous to be held by any lover of constitu- 
tional government. It is that sentiment which holds that this 
Congress may legislate for the people of the Territories unre- 
stricted and unlimited by the Constitution, and limited only by 
its own conscience. I do not hold to that view and construction 
of the Constitution, and I am strongly opposed to that construc- 
tion. 

If you read the discussions which took place during the framing 
of the Constitution, you will see all through them that it was pro- 
posed to legislate not only for the thirteen States that were then 
organized but for the Territories outside of the limits of those 
States. In the report of the subcommittee of that convention 
that presented articles of Constitution for consideration you will 
find this language: 

New States lawfully constituted or established within the limit of the 
United States may be admitted by the Legislature into this Government, 
but to such admission the consent of two-thirds of the members present in 
each House shall be necessary. If the new States are raised within the limit 
of the present States, the consent of the legislatures of those States shall be 
also necessary to its ad ion. If the a on be consen to, the new 
State shall bè admitted on the same terms with the original States, but the 

lature may make conditions wjth the new States concerning the public 
debt which shall then be subsisting. 

The words “limit of the United States” and the words limit 
of the present States” mark two different boundaries. 

This was the language submitted for consideration, and while 
the language in our Constitution varies a little, it does not take 
from it the sense in which the term United States“ was used. 

The language finally adopted, and which is found in section 3 of 
Article IV of the Constitution, is as follows: 


New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; but nonew 
State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State; 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, or of 
States, without theconsent of the legislatures of the States concerned as well 
as of the Congress. 


This 3 indicates that the formation or erection of States 
was to be from other States or parts thereof, but that the admis- 
sion of States to this Union was to be from territory outside the 
limits of the organized States. You will see by the very language 
used here that the term United States” was intended to take in 
territory outside of the organized States. From that time on it 
has always been understood that the term“ United States“ in- 
cluded the entire domain of this Republic and was not confined to 
the territorial limits of the organized States. 

Not until this Congress advanced the contrary idea was therea 
different understanding of that name when used to designate our 
country. And for what purpose was that construction advanced? 
It was advanced to meet a proposition; it was advanced to meet 
the conditions that have arisen with reference to the Philippine 
Islands, not with reference to Porto Rico, as that had no force in 
the consideration of the question. = 

m 


The strong discussion on the Porto Rican bill arose partl 

the carpetbag form of government which the bill provided for 
the le of Porto Rico, but principally from the imposition of 
the tax on products of that island brought to the States and upon 
products of the States taken to Porto Rico in violation, as is 
claimed by this side of the House, of section 8 of Article I of the 
Constitution, which says: 

have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 


shall 
y the debts and provide for the common defense and m- 


The Congress 
and excises, to 
6 United States: but all duties, imposts and excises 


eral welfare of 


uniform throughout the United States. 
The bill as originally 1 and introduced contained no such 
t was prepared evidently with respect for 


obnoxious provision, 


the provision of the Constitution which Ihave recited as the same 
was interpreted by the President when he wrote his message to 
this Congress, in which he said, in speaking of the laws necessar 
to be passed for Porto Rico, that our plain duty is to abolish 
customs tariffs between the United States and Porto Rico and 
give her products free access to our markets.” It was afterwards 
that the bill was changed and this provision for tariff duties was 
inserted. The rate first fixed upon was 25 per cent of the Dingley 
rates, and the bill was afterwards amended, making the rate 15 per 
cent of the Dingley tariff. 

If we consider this provision only with reference to the burden 
imposed apon the Porto Rican people, the reduction of the rate 
must be admitted to be the more generous, but the principle re- 
mains the same, and it is the principle in this case that is odions 
rather than the amount of the burden. It was not a necessity 
that this 15 per cent tariff should be added there. It was only to 
p re the way for the legislation that is anticipated for the 

hilippine Islands. I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that if we can not 
control the territory the annexation of which we have in view 
without violating the Constitution we should not hold that ter- 
ritory. If we must dispense with one or the other, [ say hold to 
the Constitution and with those islands. 

It is our Constitution, with its benign obligations and restric- 
tions, that makes us proud of our country. esun may shine as 
brightly, the air may be as balmy, and the soil may yield as bounti- 
fully in other lands as in our own; but with the immortal Decla- 
ration of Independence as the gror amar of our principles and 
our Constitution as the Magna Charta of our liberties, there is no 
land on all of God's earth where brightness is so bright or beauty 
is so beautiful as in our own America. Destroy these and the 
gloom of discouragement and decay will settle over our land, the 
pride of our millions will change to chagrin, and the co „in- 
dependence, and progressiveness of our people will be turned to 
subserviency and indifference. 

In the third section of Article IV of the Constitution we find 
this language: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and no in this Constitution Bhail be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States or of any particular State. 

It seems that it is upon this clause that the preposterous doctrine 
Iam now combating is based. I hold, Mr. Chairman, that the 
language I have just read, properly construed, does not refer to 
the people`of a Territory, but only to the property of the United 
States in that Territory; that Congress may make such needful 
rules and regulations for the disposition of that property as it 
sees fit and as has been customary to do in all times past. You 
can not properly construe this language unless you pay due regard 
to the words or other property,” showing by the words them- 
selves and the connection in which they are used that territory 
was referred to as property of the United States and not as a com- 
munity of people to be governed by law. The limitations of the 
Constitution do not apply to the manner or the quantity or the 
terms upon which pro rty of the United States, whether terri- 
tory or other, may deped of or regulated. 

The limitations and restrictions contained in the Constitution 
all pertain to the rights or liberties of the people. The power 
given to Congress to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts. and 
excises affects the rights and liberties of the people and, there- 
fore, the restriction that all duties, imposts, and exeises shall be 
uniform; the power to establish a rule of naturalization and laws 
of bankruptcy affects the rights of the people; therefore the re- 
striction that they must be uniform. 

That word uniform,“ so liberally used by the framers of the 
Constitution, shows that their motto was Equal rights to all; 
special privileges to none,” a motto so wantonly dragged in the 
dust in these times of high civilization when selfishness is more 
indulged and cultivated than any other human trait. 

The restrictions found in section 9 of Article I of the Constitu- 
tion are that— 

£ ; 

Seen wien erate n 

No capitation, or other direct, tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken; 

No tax or duty shali be laid on articles exported from any State; 

No preference 1 be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over those of another; 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States. x 
All these pertain to the rights or liberties of the people and are 
restrictions upon the Congress in legislating for the people, 
There are other restrictions upon the powers of the States to legis- 
late, but the restrictions I have mentioned limit both national and 

State legislation. . 

The words States now existing” in the first clause of section 
9, Article I, and the words territory or other property belongin 
to the United States ” in the second clause of section 3, Article 1 
of the Constitution, which I have quoted, show clearly that the 
framers of the Constitution contemplated the existence of terri- 
tory belonging to the United States and the forming of new States 
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therefrom, Can it be presumed that they overlooked the neces- 
sity of some legislation which must be enacted by Con; for 
the territory until it should be sufficiently ula to be 
formed into States and admitted into the Union t would be 
underestimating the great talent in that convention, The State 
governments were confined to the territorial limits of their respec- 
tive State and the National Government was coextensive with the 
entire country, both States and Territories; and until the terri- 
tory was formed into States the burden of legislating for it de- 
volved upon Congress. 

In the case of American Insurance Company vs. Canter (1 
Peters, United States Supreme Court Reports, page 511) Chief 
Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 

Perhaps the parer of governing a territory belonging tothe United States 
which has not, by becoming a State, acquired the means of self-government 
may result necessarily from the facts that it is not within the jurisdiction of 
any particular State and is within the power and jurisdiction of the United 
States. The right to govern may be the inevitable consequence of the right 
to acquire territory. Whichever may be the source whence the power is 
derived, the possession of it is unquestionable. 

There is no question as to the right and power of Congress to 
enact such legislation as may be needed by the people of our Ter- 
ritories until they are prepared to be admitted as States, but Con- 
gress must always observe and be limited by the Constitntion 
whether legislating for the ple of the States or of the Terri- 
tories. No proposition is clearer to my mind than this, and to 
contend otherwise is showing little regard for the Constitution 
and little love for constitutional government. To contend that 
Congress can legislate for United States territory or territory be- 
longing to the United States, unlimited and unrestricted by the 
Constitution, is to favor imperialism indeed. Republican mem- 
bers of this House—not all of them, thank Providence—contend 
that Con in legislating for cur Territories is limited only by 
the conscience of its members; thatthe Constitution has no power 
over such legislation. 

What can be wore imperialistic than such a sentiment? We 
see illustrations of that principle in the mob that drags its plead- 
ing and possibly innocent victim to the selected tree and hangs 
him regardless of his appeals and his rights; we see that principle 
exhibited in the imprisonment of men in the Coeur d'Alene bull 
2 in Idaho for no crime other than that they ask to work; it 

t was in obedience to that principle that England placed burdens 
upon our forefathers that they could not bear and which gave 
rise to the sentiment: Give me liberty or give me death.” It 
was that principle and that alone against which our fathers re- 
belled, and it was to rid themselves of a government which was 
limited only by the consciences of the King and Parliament of 
England. i 

It is a greater reflection upon our own intelligence than upon 
theirs to contend that those able men, fresh from the hardships 
and terrors of a seven poate, war, waged for no other cause than 
that the King and legislative power of Englard, unlimited and un- 
restricted, except by their own consciences. imposed upon the peo- 
ple of this country burdens and abuses which they conid no longer 
endure, should inadvertently or intentionally provide for the same 
diabolical uses to be imposed by Congress upon the people of our 
Territories. Such a contention, Mr. Chairman, certainly can 
have but few real adherents, « 

It must be remembered that there were men in the convention 
that framed our Constitution who were opposed to the theory of a 
national government composed of a multiplicity of States, with 
each State having sovereign authority to govern within its own 
territorial limits, and who insisted that there should he one gen- 
eral government over the entire country: and this view of gov- 
ernment was not ignored in the final constraction of the Consti- 
tution. Alexander Hamilton, who was undoubtedly as anxions 
to establish a government that would secure to the people the 
greatest amount of liberty and equality as any of them, was the 
most strenuous advocate of the theory of centralized government. 
In the paper setting forth his propositions for constitutional pro- 
visions which he submitted to the convention not one of the lim- 
itations or restrictions on the National Legislature which I have 
mentioned and which are contained in the Constitution is sug- 
gested. In Madison's report of the debates which took place in 
the convention, with reference to Hamilton, he says: 

The extent of the country to be governed discouraged him. The expense 
of a general government was also formidable, unless there were such a 
diminution of expense on the side of the State governments as the case wonld 
admit. If they were extinguished, he was persuaded that great economy 
might be obtained by substituting a general government. He did not mean. 
however, to shock the public opinion by proposing such a measure. * * * 
This view of the subject almost led him to despair thata republican govern- 
ment could be established over 50 great an extent. He was sensible at the 
same time that it would be unwise to propuse one of any other form. In his 
private 4 he had no scruple in declaring. supported as he was by the 
ope of so many of tlie wise and good, that the British Government was 

best in the world and that he doubted much whether anything short of 
it would doin America. 

While Hamilton held these views as to a centralized govern- 
ment being better and stronger, he recognized the fact that it 


was useless to urge the adoption of such a government, taking 
England as a model, and said he did not mean, however, to shock 
the public opinion by proposing such a measure, x 

The people of this country had had enough of government lim- 
ited and restricted only by the discretion or conscience of the 
legislative and executive authorities, and they were wholly de- 
termined to place upon these agencies of government such limi- 
tations and restraints as would best secure to the people equal 
rights and the greatest freedom, 

he Declaration of Independence sets forth the evils and abuses 
that may be imposed by government unrestricted by constitu- 
tional limitations. The people of these colonies had felt the tor- 
tures of these abuses and were forming a government where such 
abuses could not be possible. They had just before declared to 
the world that they held these truths to be self-evident: 

That all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these hts, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers the consent of the gov- 
erned. 


These were truths never recognized by the British Government 
and not regarded by that Government to-day. And yet there are 
men in this Congress who laud that Government, with all its un- 
limited and tyrannical power exercised in the destruction of free 
government and the subjugation of independent peoples. 

Let others think as they will, I do not believe that any man who 
holds to such views has any love for constitutional government or 
a decent regard for the rights of others. 

It all men are created equal and are endowed by their Creator 
with the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuits of happiness, then 
the Porto Ricans, the Filipinos, the Irish, and the TS are as 
much entitled to those blessings as ourselves: and our Constitu- 
tion was framed to secure to all who come under the broad mantle 
of our Government the equal protection of these sacred rights. 

As I have before said, Mr. Chairman, the providing of revenues 
for Porto Rico was only a pretext for the adoption of this mon- 
strous doctrine that Congress can legislate for territory of the 
United States outside the limits of the organized States without 
regard for the limitations or restrictions contained in our Consti- 
tution, and limited only by the consciences of its members. 

The straits in which we are placed in order to hold the Philip- 
pino Islands have given rise to these strange notions of our Con- 
stitution, The mercenary incentive to hold and spoliate those 
islands has driven men to contemn and argue away the Constitu- 
tion and set up the hypocritical cant that the conscience of the 
American people. and especially the Anglo-Saxon portion of it, will 
not permit injustice to be done. in other words, that the King 
can do no wrong;” that if we give back to the people a good por- 
tion of what we take from them they have no cause to complain. 
What is liberty? What is freedom? Is it that I may do as I please 
and you do as l direct? That is the doctrine of the British Govern- 
ment and that seems to be the kind of freedom favored by mem- 
bers of this House, 

I have confined myself, Mr. Chairman, to combating the princi- 
ple that has been expressed and acted upon by this Congress in 
legislating for our territory, that in enacting such legislation Con- 
gress is not governed by the Constitution and need not regard its 
limitations or restrictions; and if I have failed to show the error 
of that sentiment, it is because I have been unable to set forth the 
reasons for the faith that is within me. 

I believe we should give to Alaska a Territorial government 
framed under our Constitution and regardſul of every provision, 
limitation, and restriction therein contained. [Lond applause. ] 


Bimetallism, and Why the United States Can Establish the 
Same at the Ratio of 16 to 1, 


SPEECH = 


. — OF 
HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 
OF COLORADO, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 13, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the conference report upon H. R.1, 
entitled “A bill to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity 
of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, and for other 
purposes 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

„Mr. SPEAKER: I will not attempt to discuss the details of tho 
bill nerona upon by the conferees, as my objection to it is funda- 
mental, 7 . 
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According to my ideas, the bill is based upon an entirely erro- 
neous theory of finance. Itis predicated upon the proposition, that 
we should diminish the foundation upon which all paper money 
and credits rest, and increase the superstructure resting upon 
that foundation. In other words, it diminishes the foundation 
of gold and silver to gold alone as redemption money, and at the 
same time, it provides for an increase in the su tructure, by the 
issuance of credit money, in the shape of bank notes, all of which 
become redeemable ultimately in gold alone by the Government. 

The difficulties of nations, in matters of finance, as with indi- 
viduals, arise from assuming too many obligations, After credits 
are extended too much, there must come a day of liquidation. 

While they are being extended every industry and business 
thrives, but when redemptions are demanded the most severe de- 
pression and panics occur. Such a system of currency can not be 
sound or safe. It may work smoothly for a while, and it may even 
increase prices for a time, but when the day of 1 comes, 
the tude of the disaster is bound to be in the exact propor- 
tion of the credits extended. 

A properly drawn financial measure, in my Jaden, should 
be framed upon the reverse of that policy; it should broaden and 
enlarge the base upon which creditsare built. Instead of treating 
silver as token money, which at the pleasure of the Secretary of 
the Treasury is redesmablein gold, it should make it basic money 
in the same way that France to-day makes it basic money. Byso 
doing, the base upon which we build the superstructure of credit 
is enlarged, and consequently we make a safer system, one which 
would produce greater certainty of prosperity and less danger of 
financial panics. 

Mr. FOWLER. Would you be in favor of substituting gold 
and silver for the use of checks? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly not, 

Mr. FOWLER. That is your credit money. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. FOWLER. Ninety-nine per cent of all credits in the world 
are in checks, drafts, ang bills of exchange. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, that is not true at all, and I can dem- 
onstrate it to you ina minute, You take the clearing-house re- 
ports of the city of New York, and they show that 95 per cent of 
the business is done in checks, and the balance, 5 per cent, is 
settled in cash. That is among institutions that are created for 
the very purpose of saving cash transactions. 

It is true that 5 per cent is all that it takes to settle balances 
among these institutions; but how much mustit take in transac- 
tions between customers and retail establishments, and among 
the people? As to the retail transactions, there has been a report 
8 by Mr. Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency. In 1894 he 
sent to the national banks of the country notices for them to give 
the amounts in cash and checks deposited in their banks. 

The returns from the banks showed that 42 per cent of the com- 
merce of the retail houses in the United States was done in cash 
and the rest in checks, 

Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. FOWLER. Just there. You do not mean to say that that 
was silver and gold? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Imean to say silver, gold, and United States 
notes. It took 42 per cent in those, and necessarily the balance 
was in checks and drafts. 

Mr. FOWLER. What portion of it was gold and silver? Now, 
you have just stated to the House that you are in favor of substi- 
tuting gold and silver, actual coin, for all this credit money. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, the gentleman misunderstands the po- 
sition I take. I say the ideal monetary system would be gold and 
silver, if there were enough gold and silver in existence to act as 
a circulating medium, but there is evidently, as I shall attempt to 
show, an absolute shortage in the precious metals, and for that 
reason—— 

Mr. BELL. When you speak of gold and silver, do you not in- 
clude silver and gold certificates? 

Mr. SHAFROTA. Yes; the certificates are not credit money; 
they are representative money. Gold and silver coins ars lodged 
in the Treasury covering thein, and consequently they can not be 
considered as credit money. Credit money is that which is based 
upon the general credit of the Government or based on the credit 
of some bank, But I wish to return to the line of my argument. 


IS THE SILVER QUESTION SETTLED? 


Mr. Speaker, the Republicans, by the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, profess to believe that they have settled the silver question. 
It is true, they have done their utmost to debase one of the pre- 
cious metals of the world. and one that is the product of our own 
country. But. sir, they have not destroyed it, and nothing but 
its total annihilation as money can prevent the recurring agita- 
tion of this question. 


As long as there are creditors and debtors in the world; as long 
asitisa izea principle of political economy, that the quan- 
tity of basic money affects prices of all commodities and property, 
just so long will the financial question remain a vital issue in 
American polities. 

Sir, there is still in the world nearly $4,000,000,000 of silver 
acting as basic money, and relieving the strain on gold. Thegold 
standard of valuecan not be attained until all that money is anni- 
hilated. The existence of that silver money as surely affects the 
value of gold. as the existence of corn affects the value of wheat, 
and the existence of beef affects the value of pork. 

No nation on the face of the globe except the United States by 
this measure has authorized its Treasury officers in their discre- 
tion to redeem its silver money in gold. No nation except Great 
Britain and its colony Canada has the pure gold standard. Every 
other nation on earth-has a legal-tender silver coin, which acts as 
its own redeemer. 

I recognize that m order to attain the gold standard of value, it 
will not only te essential to redeem silver money in gold, but it 
will be 3 to destroy silver as a money metal. 

The next financial legislation, therefore, that will be attempted 
by the rag rep class will be the total annihilation of silver as 
money. It again will cause a conflict between the creditor, who 
desires to remove the cheapening effect upon gold by the existence 
of silver money, and the debtor, whose interest it is to retain that 


effect on gold. 
When once the policy of redeeming silver coins in gold is thor- 
oughly established, the creditor will then begin the agitation for 


the destruction of the full legal-tender silver coins throughout the 
world. Then a battle will ensue, which will likely last as long and 
be as fierce, as the one which followed the closing of the mints to 
silver oy our legislation in 1873. 

It will be contended, that since the silver is redeemable in gold, 
it has become simply a promise to pay gold; that as a promise to 
pay can te printed upon paper by the Government for almost noth- 
ing, it is foolish for the Government to have 8500, 000, 000 invested 
a a currency redeemable in gold. 

It will be further contended that as silver coins can be made at 
less than one-half the par value of the same, it is dangerous to 
have a circulating medium which can be so perfectly and cheaply 
counterfeited. 

With these arguments they will seek to retire every silver dol- 
lar, and then dump them upon the markets of the world for sale 
as bullion. = 

This moyement to annihilate silver as money is started by this 
bill, in authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem silver 
dollars in gold, and when consummated it will produce fearful 
results and frightful disasters. 

By destroying silver as money, you make gold bear all the bur- 
dens of commerce and credit, which have been borne by gold and 
silver together. That, of necessity, other things being equal, will 
greatly increase the burden upon gold. 

Increasing the burden upon gold means increasing the value of 
gold; and that means increasing the purchasing powerof gold. As 
gold is the material out of which you make your standard money, 
it means the increase in the value of your standard money. As 
all your credit money and bonds, promissory notes, and other obli- 
gations, public and private, become payable ultimately in stand- 
ard money, it means the increase in the purchasing power of all 
such obligations. 

The increase of the purchasing power of the dollar, means that 
more can be bought with it, and that means that the seller of prod- 
ucts must yield up more in order to get the dollar. That means 
he must sell at a less price. If the $4,000,000,000 of silver in the 
world are to be wiped out and the $4,600,000,000 of gold made to do 
the work of both moneys, then, according to the principle of su 
ply and demand, there must be a great increase in value of gold. 

t must be borne in mind, that there are two things that affect 
prices: First, supply of and demand for each commodity; second, 
the Supply of and demand for that thing which measures all com- 
modities, namely, standard money, 


ELEVATION OF PRICES DUE TO INCREASED BASIO MONEY, 


It is true there has been increased prices in the last three years 
caused by the increased production of gold, by Spain removing its 
demands on gold in going to a silver basis, by Russia opening her 
war chest of gold, by famines in India and Russia, and by the 
extraordinary demands made upon products by the Spanish- 
American and South African wars, but the increase has not been 
as great as many people claim. It has been principally in articles 
manufactured by trusts and monopolies. The rise in trust 
articles is detrimental to the masses instead of a benefit. The 


Sauerbeck tables are the best index as to the.rise of prices. They 

represent 45 of the principal commodities used by mas, which con- 

stitute 80 per cent of the world’s commerce, 
tables in my remarks. 


I ask to insert those 
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Mr. Sauerbeck's index numbers, to which is added the annual average price o; 
siiver in London, and to which is added index numbers of the same forty-five 
Pogo ee taking as their base the average prices of 1873, and a table 
showing the increase of the purchasing power of a dollar, taking the average 
prices of 1873 as the base. 


(ast pakean any 8 F show- 
bers of 45 rs of same 
. 45 princi 
principal commodi- 
Year, commodi- | ties, takin 
i ties, taking Kranp Aree -A 
verage eine 
price of 1887- 
1877 as their | ase their 
atr =100. 
111 100 r 
1¹¹ 92 1.00 05.8 8870 
06 86 1.16 93.3 56} 
% 85 1.18 86.7 52} 
M 8t 1.19 90.2 5¹¹ 
87 78 1.28 86.4 527 
83 15 1.33 84.2 511 
88 79 1.27 85.9 2 
85 76 1.31 §5 5144 
8¹ 75 1.33 84.9 51 
82 ves 1.35 3.1 Bott 
76 68 1.47 83.3 50 
72 65 1.54 79.9 484 
69 62 1.61 74.3 45% 
68 61 1.64 73 Hè 
70 63 1.59 70.4 425 
22 65 1.54 70.2 iit 
72 65 1.51 78.4 47 
72 65 1.54 74.1 at] 
68 öl 1.64 65.4 k; 
68 61 1.61 58.6 Bt 
63 57 1.75 47.6 22. 
62 55.8 1.78 49 29. 
61 54.9 1.82 50.5 
62 55.8 1.79 45.3 —. 
OF 57.6 1.74 44.3 
6s 61.2 1.6 45.1 27 


The tables show that in the past four years there has been an 
increase of 7 points in the price of the world’s staple commodities, 


but it also shows that the average of those prices is still only 61 
Pad 2 the prices of 1873, when the first movement against 
ver Fi 
This upward movement is a clear demonstration of the correct- 
ness of the principle contended for by the friends of silver in 1896. 
We contended that in order to have better times, we must have 
more basic money. That principle is as true now as it was then. 
Some more basic money has come through the increased produc- 
tion of gold, and the operation of our laws providing for the free 
coinage of that metal. It demonstrates our contention, that the 
fall of prices from 1873 to 1897 was the result of an i uate 
supply of basic money, which the free coinage of silver would have 
supplied. To authorize the free coinage of silver now, would be 
to add still more basic money to that of the world, and restore 
yt ey of commodities and property to those which existed in 
ie 
INCREASED GOLD OUTPUT DOES NOJ RELIEVE THE NECESSITY FOR SILVER. 
The uction of gold for the year 1899, it is true, was nearly 
as much as the production of both gold and silver for the year 
1891, but the man who thinks that fact, does away with the neces- 
sity for silver money, confuses the annual production of gold with 
the world's stock of gold. Itis the world’s stock of basic money 
that affects prices. According to Ernest Seyd, an eminent statis- 
tician of England, and John Sherman, ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the total gold stock in 1876 was $3,500,000,000, According to 
tha last ann rt of Mr. Gage, the present Secretary of the 
it is $4,631,700,000, which shows an increase of $1,131,- 
700,000 in twenty-four years, or only $47,000,000 a year, while the 
production during that period was three times that amount. At 
that rate it would take nearly seventy-five years to supplant with 
3 silver money of the world. According tothe Director of the 
t, the total production of gold from 1860 to 1898, inolusive, was 
$5,082,935,800, yet the total amount of the stock of gold for mone- 
tary uses, now in the world is only 84.631. 700.000. What, then, 
has become of the vast amount of gold mined for four thousand 
years previous to 1860? Unquestionably lost in the arts and in 
the Orient, and wasted by abrasion. Buteven if the present t 
annual yield of gold should continue, it must be remembered that 
more than half of it goes into the arts or is lost for mone pur- 
poses, which leaves only 8157, 000, 000 for monetary uses. That is 
only 8 per cent of the entire stock of gold, and that increase is no 
more than the legitimate demands of commerce require. The 
amount used in the arts varies with conditions. In pro: us 
times it increases enormously, anggang often to the entire an- 
nual production, and in depressed times it attains the minimum. 
The av consumption of gold for nonmonetary purposes for 
long periods is about 70 per cent. 
en of course may guess that the world’s supply of gold will 
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f | increase; but is it safe to found a financial system that affects 


prices of all commodities and property upon guesses? 

The annual production of gold, although it is large, is not likely 
to continue for a long series of years. 

Mr. HIL Why? It has steadily increased for a hundred 
years; why should it not steadily increase? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will be pleased to answer that question. 
There never has been a phenomenal discovery of gold or silver 
but for periods of time it has increased, and for like periods of 
time it has decreased. It arises from the existence atintervals of 
a speculative fever among people to mine, There is something in 
a gold-mining excitement which produces that effect upon the 
mind which may properly be termed magical. All of this gold 
that is produced to-day is not mined at a profit. There are 
millions and millions of dollars of gold added to the world’s stock 
of that metal, which is produced ata loss. I may have a mine and 
work it at a loss for years. I do not abandon the mine. I con- 
tinue to work it. y? Because I amin hopes that I will reach 
a lode that will make it pay. That is the reason. 

Consequently a large part of this gold that is being placed on 
the market to-day is the result of losses on the part of the people. 

Mr. PEARCE of Missouri. How much? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is impossible to tell. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is nature going to change? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are times when mining is exhila- 
rated and when it is depressed, and such times make a great varia- 
tion in the production of gold and silver. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman permit me an interruption? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Les, sir. 

Mr. HILL. Have not you in your own State mines which are 
being worked to-day, under new processes and methods, that ten 
or even five irt ago would not have been profitable? 

Mr. S ROTH. There is no question but there is a ten- 
dency to cheapen the process, but that does not produce more 
than the legitimate demands of commerce require, and notwith- 
standing that, there are many mines that are not paying to-day. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the gentleman think that there will be 
processes by which they can be worked at a profit? 

Mr. S OTH. Noone can foretell that. Mines give out, 
The rich mines are invariably the mines that do not last. I have 
heard it said by a gentleman, one of the largest smelting men in 
the United States, that he never knew a rich silver mine to pro- 
duce for a period longer than five years, Gold mines are the 
same way—the rich one has a vein that is usually small, or else is 
worked so low that the difficulties and cost of working it become 
too great to make it profitable, 

VARYING PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER, 

We have simply to look at the history of the world to see that 
when there has been great activity in mining it has invariably 
been followed by depression. The production of gold in the 
United States in 1853 was $65,000,000, which has never yet been 
equaled, and it declined then until 1883, when it was only $30,000,- 
000. The world produced in 1860 $134,000,000, and then there was 
almost a steady decline until 1883, when it was $95,000,000. The 
great discoveries of 1849 in California were followed by great 
alarm in Europe. People got frightened overit. They said, This 
metal, gold, is found in too large quantities; we must not have a 
standard of any such metal;” and consequently Germany, Hol- 
land, and Austria demonetized gold and immediately adopted a 
single silver standard. What has followed? California to-day 
does not produce one-third as much gold as it did in the fifties, 
nothwithstanding the cheap methods of mining. It is not pro- 
duced because it does not now exist there in the quantities it did. 

tting out of California about fifteen millions a 
ear, when in the fifties she produced between fifty and sixty mil- 
ons a year. 


Now, take Nevada. Some time after the California discoveries 
the great Comstock lode of Nevada was discovered, the most won- 
derful discovery of the world up to that time. Silver, it seemed, 
was to be shoveled out and turned into commerce to be made 
into money. Men then began to talk about what silver would be 
worth, and the prediction was made openly, that the Comstock 
mine alone would produce five hundred millions each year, Has 
it verified it? Has there been even a shadow of truth in that pre- 
diction? Yet, asa result of the Comstock discovery, the move- 
ment to demonetize silver was begun, and most of the Euro 
countries, as well as our own,in which the product was found, 
closed their mints to the free coinage of that metal. We find 
upon examination that the production of Nevada isnot more than 
one-twentieth part of what it produced in the year 1873. 

Now, Mr. S er, we cannot e t but that the same results 
will follow. every instance it done so in the past, and it 
is likely to do so in the future, The general tendency, for a very 
long series of years, is toward increased production, but that is 
absolutely necessary to keep pace with commerce, and is totally 
inadequate to supplant the existing world’s stock of silver, or 


To-day we are 
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prevent the disastrous results of decreasing production for years,| The gold-standard advocates at that time claimed we could 


at intervals. 
BIMETALLISM. 

In my judgement the only safe monetary system is that which 
has stood the experience of centuries, namely, bimetatlism. While 
the production of gold increases and decreases, and silver does the 
same, yet silver generally increases when gold decreases, and vice 
versa. Hence the two together have a very steady production, 
and they increase no more than the legitimate demands of trade 


require. 

„Pimetalliam is the equal treatment of gold and silver. It can 
only be established by open mints, which cause the coinage to 
automatically respond to the demands of commerce. The bi- 
metallic value of commodities and property, is that which is at- 
tained by the use, as redemption money, of both the gold and 
silver of the world, instead of the gold alone. 

A BIMETALLIC STANDARD OF VALUE NOT A BIMETALLIC CURRENCY IN 

EACH NATION. 

There is great confusion in the minds of many people between 
a bimetallic standard of value, and a bimetallic circulating me- 
dium. Many people think, that you can not have a bimetallic 
standard of value, unless in each country gold and silver circulate 
side by side. It is quite immaterial and unimportant, as far as 
measuring values is concerned, whether gold and silver circulate 
in each nation. 

You can have a bimetallic standard of value, without silver cir- 
culating in a gold-standard country, or gold circulatingin a silver- 
standard country. If one-half of the nations of the world in com- 
mercial importance were to adopt the single gold standard, and 
not permit silver coin to circulate in those countries, and if the 
other half of the nations in commercial importance were to adopt 
a single silver standard, and not 5 — gold coin to circulate in 
those countries, the world, nevertheless, would have the bimetal- 
lic standard of value, and the parity between the metals would be 
established, because, there would an equal demand, created 
upon an equal quantity of metals, which would produce an equal 
pu You can readily see that though the silver did not circu- 

ate in the gold countries, it would be doing service in another 
part of the world as primary money, and consequently would be 
relieving the strain upon gold, just as much as if it circulated side 
by side with the gold, in that gold-standard country. 

A great say poopie believe in bimetallism, but do not believe 
that the Unit tates can establish it alone at 16 to 1. 

Did you ever look into the statistics relative to the wealth, pro- 
ductive power, and commerce of this nation? If you have, Í do 
not see how you can doubt the ability of this Republic to establish 
bimetallism, 

I wish now to discuss the proposition that the United States 
has the power to establish bimetallism at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

In the discussion of this proposition I wish to examine— 

First. As to the relative production of silver and gold. 

Sete As to the supply of silver in the world available for 
coinage. 

Third. As to the demands which the United States, as a Gov- 
ernment, can make upon silver. 5 

Fourth. As to the ponera: the people of the United States con- 
trasted with that of the people of the balance of the world. 

Fifth. As to the demands for silver which the people of this 
country must make under free coinage. 

Sixth. As to the pivotal position this nation occupies among the 
gold and silver standard nations of the world. 

I. RELATIVE PRODUCTION OF SILVER AND GOLD. 

Mr. Speaker, the coinage ratio between silver and gold is fixed at 
16 to 1, because that is the proportion, as near as can be ascertained, 
in which these metals are found in the earth. It is therefore the 
ratio of nature. 

Although the production of one metal will exceed that of the 
other for a number of years, yet in a long series of years, it will be 
found, that almost exactly sixteen times as much silver in weight 
is produced as gold; hence 16 ounces of silver onght to have the 
same value as 1 ounce of gold. 

The total prodretion of silver from 1701 to 1898, inclusive. 
amounted to 6,555,295, 581 ounces, The total production of gold for 
the same period was 406,367,495 ounces. Divide the silver by the 
gold, and it will be found that there has been mined in that period 
of two hundred years for every ounce of gold 16} ounces of silver. 

Mr. Speaker, it is easier to-day for the United States to estab- 
lish the parity in value of the metals, at the ratio of 16 to1, than it 
has been at any time since the closing of the India mints in 1893. 

The gain in production of gold over silver, in recent years, makes 
it easier now to establish bimetallism, than when the output of 
silver was greater than gold. 

In 1893 the world produced 165,472,621 ounces of silver and 
7,618,811 ounces of gold, or twenty-one and seven-tenths times as 
many ounces of silver as gold. The tendency of such a produc- 
tion was, therefore, to make it more difficult to establish the parity 
in value of 16 ounces of silver to 1 of gold, 


never establish bimetallism, because the relative production of sil- 
ver was much greater than gold. In 1898 there was produced 
only 11.9 ounces of silver to each ounce of gold. In 1899, accord- 
ing to the preliminary estimate of the Director of the Mint, the 
world uced 165,295,000 ounces of silver and 15,239,477 ounces 
of gold. or only ten and eight-tenths times as much silver as gold, 
The tendency of such production, according to the principle of 
relative supply, is unquestionably to make it much easier to estab- 
lish the parity of these metals at 16 to 1, than when the production 
existed as in 1893, 
II. SUPPLY OF SILVER IN THE WORLD AVAILABLE FOR COINAGE. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to show what great influence a powerful 
nation can exert,in establishing the equal value of the metals at 
the ratio of 16 to 1, an important fact to be borne in mind is that 
there is now, and always has been, a shortage in the precious 
metals. This is demonstrated by the fact, that governments, either 
through their treasury departments, or their banking institutions, 
have been compelled, by reason of the lack of gold and silver cur- 
rency, and consequently of fully covered paper money, to issue a 
substitute therefor, in the form of uncovered paper currenéy, 
called credit money. No nation would undertake the issuing of 
money based upon the general credit of the government, or per- 
mit banking institutions to issue such money, if there were not 
an imperative necessity for a 3 circulating medium. The 
necessity for that greater circulating medium is admitted in this 
bill, as it authorizes a large increase in bank currency. 

Consequently, the total amount of such uncovered or credit 
money in the world, indicates the existing shortage of metallic 
money. We know that there is in existence in the world at the 
present time, according to the last report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. $2,836,300,000 of such uncovered or credit money. With 
such an enormous shortage in the precious metals, you can readily 
see, that a powerful nation would have much greater influence in 
establishing their parity of value, than if there was an abundance 
or an oversupply of the same. 

It is conceded on all sides, that if the United States can make a 
greater demand apon silver, than there is silver available for 
coinage in the world, the parity of value between the metals will 
be established. In other words, if we can make a greater demand 
at the mint rate than there is silver to supply that demand, then 
the mint rate will be established. The question, then, must be 
determined by the greatness of the demand which the United 
States can create for that metal, Let us, then, analyze that power. 

The gold-standard men tell us that if a law is passed opening 
our mints to the free coinage of silver, immediately gold will go 
to a premium, and that if it goes to a premium of even 1 per cent, 
under the Gresham law it will leave the country. I do not believe 
that any such thing will occur, for the reason that speculation will 
foresee the enormous demand that this Government can make 
upon silver, and therefore gold will not go to a premium. But I 
want to assume, for the p of this argument, that gold will 
leave the country upon the enactment of a free-coinage law, be- 
cause by such supposition we can more clearly estimate the enor- 
mous demands this Government van make upon silver,and the 
co nent increase in the value of silver, and more clearly esti- 
mate the increase of the supply of gold to gold-standard countries, 
and the consequent decrease in the value of gold. If we are to 
test the strength of this Government as to these demands, we 
must assume the conditions for the making of the same. 

Mr. Speaker, it is estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Gage, in his statement of March 1, 1900, that there exists in 
the United States$1.025,825,162 of gold coin—an enormous amount. 
What effect would the withdrawal of that gold coin from the United 
States produce? There would be instantly created thereby a de- 
mand for $1,025,000,000 of silvercoin or silver certificates to take its 
place. From where would thesupply of silver come tosatisfy such 
an enormous demand? You must remember, what is conceded, 
that if the demand which the Government can make is greater 
than the supply, it will establish the parity of the metals in value. 

There are but four sources from which it is possible that any 
silver can come, 

1, The first source is from silver bullion. 

We know that there is no large quantity of silver bullion in ex- 
istence in the world, The reason we know it is that no man can 
point to where any considerable quantity is located. We know 
to the fraction of a dollar the quantity of San coin and silvercoin, 
that are in all the banksin the world, and also of the gold bullion 
that exists in the form of bars; and if there were any considerable 
amount of silver bullion in the shape of bars, it could not be con- 
cealed. The sharp eyes of the reporters of the gold-standard news- 
papers would soon bring it to light as a great sensation. 

‘The challenge has been made in the United States Senate, time 
and again, to show where there is more than $25,000,000 of silver 
bullion in existence in the world, outside of the United States 
Treasury, and no gold-standard man has ever attempted to point 
out where even such a quantity of silver bullion exists. 
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The reason there is no great quantity of silver bullion in exist- 
ence, is because it has not been profitable to keep silver in the form 
of bullion. Silver has been going down in price year after year 
ever since 1873, and co uently the man who has attempted to 
hoard or store silver bullion has lost not only by the lower price 
of silver itself, but also the interest on the amount he invested in 
the bullion. The truth is that as soon as silver bullion leaves the 
smelter, it goes almost immediately into subsidiary coinage and 
into the arts. Therefore, we could not expect this predicted sup- 

ly of silver to come from silver bullion now in existence. In 
act, we could not expect more thax $25,000,000 to come from such 
a source, and that of course is a mere drop in the bucket” com- 
pe to the enormous demand for $1,025,000,000, which would 
e created by the displacement of gold. 

2. The second source from which it is said we must expect a 
large supply of silver is from the arts. But the man who makes 
such a statement ignores one fact, which will absolutely prevent 
any silver coming from the arts. He ignores the fact, that the 
cost of skilled workmanship upon the silver articles, adds such 
value to the articles, as makes them worth more than the coinage 
value of the silver contained therein. It must be remembered 
that the cost of workmanship in the . of the metals, 
jn the molding, the N the gilding, the carving, and other 
ornamentation of the article, must be very great, and the man 
would be an idiot who would coin into dollars, something that is 
worth more in the st of a work of art. As man is guided by 
self-interest, it seems clear that not any of this pretended supply 
of silver would come from the arts. Not even any considerable 
part of tke worn silver articles would be coined, because of the 
sentimental associations connected therewith. 

3. The third source from which it is said we will have the flood 
of silver is from the countries of Europe. There is a great quan- 
tity of silver in the form of coins existing in Europe. It is said 
that they are of the value in our money of $1,500,000,000, but the 
man who says that these coins will come to this country, in the 
event that we open our mints to the free coinage of silver, is either 
ignorant of or ignores one important fact—that is, that the coins 
of Europe are in circulation upon a gold valuation, just like our 
silver dollars in this country are now in circulation upon a gold 
valuation. What would you think of the man, who would take a 
United States silver dollar to our mint as soon as it was opened 
to free coinage, and have it coined into another dollar? The dol- 
lar he has now is upon a gold valuation, and by minting it again 
he could not make it any more valuable. So the holder of Euro- 
pean coins that are circulating upon a gold valuation could gain 
nothing by having them stamped atour mints. In fact, he would 
lose enormously by the transaction, 

The ratio at which coins are in circulation in Europe, is 154 to 
1, which makes the coinage value of silver in Europe $1.33 an 
ounce, whereas in this country the ratio is 16 to 1, which makes 
the coinage value of silver $1.29 an ounce. The man holding 
European coins would lose not only the freight and insurance in 
bringing those coins to this country, but also would lose 4 cents 
on each ounce of silver coins that he brings. Those Europeans 
may not be so intelligent and bright as are the Americans, but 
they know enough not to lose 4 cents on each ounce of coins they 
import to us. Thus it is clear that silver coins in circulation in 
iope would not be brought to our mints. ` 

4. e fourth source from which they say we must expect a 
flood of silver is from the silver-standard countries. They are 
China, Mexico, Siam, Straits Settlements, Central and some South 
American States, Persia, Tripoli, Spain, Japan, and India, con- 
stituting at least one-fourth of the nations of the world in com- 
mercial importance. Japan has adopted a gold standard, but 
upon the silver valuation, and is therefore still on a silver basis. 
India has the gold standard in name, but its circulation is silver. 
In those countries silver circulates at its commercial value, 
namely, about 50 cents on the dollar, except in India, where it 
circulates at the value of about 63 cents on thedollar. Con- 
sequently at first thought, one might believe that silver would 
come from those countries to our mints. In order to determine 
whether any silver would come from those nations, it is impor- 
tant that their condition and need of a circulating medium should 
be understood. 

CONDITION OF GOLD AND SILVER COUNTRIES UPON CLOSING OF THE INDIA 
MINTS. 

Mr. S er, if I knew but one fact—namely, the condition of 
old and silver standard countries of the world for the five years 
ollowing the panic of 1893—I would know that the cause of the 

depression in the United States for that period was due to the gold 
standard; that it was due to the greatly increased demands made 
upon gold in 1892 and 1893; by the closing of the India mints to 
the free coinage of silver and the attempt to establish the gold 
standard in that country; by the large purchases of gold for the 
war chest of Russia; by the effort of Austria to resume specie pay- 
ments in Rois. and by the offer of our Government to redeem in 
gold all the Treasury notes issued in payment of silver buliion 
under the Sherman Act. Every gold-standard country in the 


world, whether situate on this continent or the other, whether in 
the Northern Hemisphere or the Southern Hemisphere, upon the 
closing of the India mints was in the throes of a financial panic, 
having the same trend of falling prices that prevailed in this coun- 

, and that fact existed irrespective as to whether in those coun- 
tries there was a high tariff or a low tariff. 

On the other hand, every silver-standard country in the world, 
whether situated upon this side of the waters or the other, whether, 
north or south of the equator, and whether it has a high or a low 
tariff, is to-day, and has been for the past seven years, compared 
to its former condition, enjoying a marvelous degree of prosperity. 

By this statement I am not saying that the Mexican is equal to 
the American, and I must say that the man who uses the state- 
ment Do you want to Mexicanize America?” does not know the 
meaning orimport of an argument. We could with equal pro- 
priety say, Do you want to Turkeyize America?” for Turkey 
has the gold standard, and Iam willing to contrast the civiliza- 
tion of Mexico at any time with that of Turkey; and I am willing, 
further, to contrast the wages paid in Mexico with not only those 
paid in Turkey, but also those paid in any European nation. I 
might further say, Do you want to Egyptianize America? "—for 
Egypt has the gold standard. Do you want the civilization of 
the Portuguese?”—for they have the gold standard. 

The truth is there are many things that determine the civi- 
lization of a nation, the most important of any being climate; and 
I apprehend that there is no danger of bringing the climate of 
Mexico to the United States. But these silver-standard nations, 
compared to their former condition of seyen years past, are mar- 
velously advanced. In the last seven years the exports of Mexico 
have increased more than 100 percent. The number of manu- 
factures in Japan and Mexico have more than trebled, and the 
railroad building in every silver-standard country has been in- 
creasing enormously. 

STLVER-STANDARD COUNTRIES NEED MORE MONEY. 

These silver-standard countries, by reason of the increase in 
their commerce and manufactures, are in need more and more of 
a greater circulating medium, and consequently, it becomes perti- 
nent to inquire, whether nations having such need for increase of 
money can easily yield up any quantity of silver they have now, 
for the purpose of bringing it to our mints for coinage into Amer- 
ican dollars, 

When we losk into the monetary statistics of those countries 
we are struck with the fact, that they have entirely too small 
a circulating medium in silver and gold for their own use, to be 
able to part with any of their money. Mexico has a circulating 
medium of but $9.12 2 papita, Japan buf $1.75 per capita, China 
but $1.96 per capita, India but $2.07 per capita, the Central Amer- 
ican states but $3.65, and the South American states but $2.67 per 
capita in silver and gold, while we in the United States have a 
total circulation, according to the statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, of $26 per capita, of which over $21 are in gold and 
silver, and France has a circulating medium of over $36 for each 
inhabitant. Is it possible that those silver-standard countries, 
with a shortage of circulating medium now, would be willing to 
part with that circulating medium. in order to flood the United 
States with silver? Why, if Mexico should send all of her silver 
here, it would be but a bagatelle. The total circulating medium 
of Mexico in 1898 was but $105,000,000, and that is only about one- 
tenth part of the demand caused by the withdrawal of the $1,025,- 
000,000 of gold. 

Mr. Speaker, some people talk of this flood of silver as if it 
would be disastrous to the zation shoulditoccur. No nation was 
ever injured by its people having an abundance of the precious 
metals, and instead of being a detriment,it would produce the 
greatest era of prosperity in the history of this country. Some 
propie think that as soon as a foreigner brought silver to the 

nited States mint and had it coined, there would be some Ameri- 
can with gold chasing him, in order to get him to exchange the 
silver for a gold dollar. I apprehend that the American people 
are intelligent, and that they are not going to exchange a gold 
for a silver dollar, unless it is to their advantage to do so. When 
a foreigner 1 his silver to our mints and has it coined into 
dollars, what is he going to do with his money? 

You know that a foreign coin will not circulate in this country; 
neither will a United States silver dollar circulate in a foreign 
country; consequently it will do him no good to take the silver 
dollars back to his own country. The only thing that he can do 
with them is to buy something that we have for sale, and we are 
not going to sell him any more of our products, than we think his 
silver dollar is worth, Iam willing to put the shrewdness of the 
Yankee against that of any other people in the world. Conse- 
quently, this flood of silver, whichis held up as such a great bogy 
man,” eyen if possible, would turn out to be one of the greatest 
blessings that could possibly happen to this country. 

So it seems to me to be clear that these silver-standard countries, 
in view of the small circulating medium they now have, and of 
the immense upward impetus in their commerce and manufac- 
turing industries, could not part with any considerable amount 
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of their circulating medium to dump into the United States, and 
therefore I do not think we could have any flood of silver. The 
supply of silver in each nation is no more than its commerce 
. and hence there is no great amount in the world ayail- 
able for coinage. 

III. DEMANDS WHICH THE GOVERNMENT CAN MAKE FOR SILVER. 

But suppose these silver-standard countries could take from 
their own circulating mediums, the enormous sum of $1,025,000,000, 
bring it to the United States, and thus supply the demand caused 
by the withdrawal of gold! The man who thinks that the powers 
of the United States are exhausted does not know the strength of 
this Government. 

There are in existence $346,681,016 of credit money, called 
United States notes, or greenbacks, the existence of every dollar 
of which is due to the fact that we have not enough circulatin 
medium without those notes. Every dollar of those notes coul 
be retired by the substitution of the silver dollar or the silver 
certificate, and thus there would be a demand which the Govern- 
ment could create for $346,000,000 more of silver. 

I am free to say that if the law providing for the free coinage 
of silver were to-day, under President McKinley’s Admin- 
istration, with the Secretary of the Treasury discriminating against 
silver as he has in the past, this Government could not estab- 
lish the parity of the metals. But under an Administration, that 
would use the powers of the Government for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the parity of the metals, I have no doubt of the ability 
of this nation to establish that parity. 

But these are not all the powers of our Government. There are 
in existence $249,516,228 of national-bank notes. The only excuse 
for their existence, is the fact, that they are absolutely needed asa 
circulating medium. Every dollar of that credit money could be 
retired, and silver or silver certificates substituted in its place. 
Thus there can be created by this Government, a demand for the 
enormous sum of $1,622,022,405 of silver, all at once if desired, 
without increasing the circulating medium one dollar. It seem to 
me, in view of that great demand, there can be no reasonable 
doubt of the ability of this Government to establish the parity 
of the metals. 

We have had an experience which should teach everyone the 
power of this nation. In 1890 3 passed the Sherman Act, 
which provided for the purchase of only 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
per month. Under a demand for simply that ampunt of silver 
that metal rose in price higher and higher until it reached 81.214 

r ounce, within 8 points of par, not only at the mint in Phila 
del hia and on the exchange at New York, but in London, in 
Calcutta, and in every other market in the world. If such a small 
demand raised the price of silver to such a height under a limited 
coinage act, it seems to me clear that the instantancous demand 
for $1,622,022,408, or 300 times as much, would certainly establish 
the parity of the metals. If we should increase our circulating 
medium to correspond with that of France, namely, $36 per capita, 
we would make a demand for $770,000,000 more of silver, or a total 
demand for $2,890,000,000 of silver. That amount is more than 
three times as much as there is silver in the world that could pos- 
sibly come to our mints, 

IV. POWER OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES CONTRASTED WITH THAT 
OF THE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD. 

Mr. Speaker, peat as the Government is, there is something 
still greater, and that is the people of the United States. We are 
the greatest people on earth. e are the greatest producers and 
consumers on the face of the globe. Our 77,000, people are 

ual to 700,000,000 of the average of the balance of the world. 

t is strange, but nevertheless true, that many Americans do 
not appreciate the great power and wealth of this country, and it 
is remarkable that in order to prove our high position among the 
nations we have to quote from foreign authorities. 

Mr. Mulhall, an eminent statistician of England, a few years 

o, in an article in the North American Review, analyzed the 
effective force and power of this country, and made the startliig 
statement, that in power and effective force the United States was 
nearly so Sa to Great Britain, France, and Germany combined, 

He said: t 


If we take a survey of mankind in ancient or modern times as regards the 
physical, mechanical, and intellectual forces of nations, we find nothing to 
compare with the United States. 

Professor Francois, a French economist, in an article in an 
economic paper of Paris, about five years ago, stated that the 
wealth and power of the United States was one-fourth of that 
of the world; that the wealth in 1890 was $62,600,000,000, while 
that of the entire world was $291,580,000,000. The estimate of the 
wealth of this country for 1900 is $87,000,000,000, which is between 
one-third and one-half of that of the balance of all the nations. 

There is no nation which can compare with ours. It is only by 
comparison with groups of nations, or with the balance of the 
world, that the greatness of these United States is shown. 

Mr. Speaker, a comparison of the statistics concerning the com- 
mercial, agricultural, Lean and manufacturing in I 
this country will conclusively show, that in commercial impor- 


tance, we are between one-rourth and one-third of the entire world, 
or between one-third and one-half of the balance of the world. 

No better test can be found, as to the amount of commerce done 
by a nation, than the number of tons of freight carried by its rail- 
roads. The foreign trade of every nation, consisting only of its 
surplus products, must be small compared to the business of the 
nation itself. It is said that one railroad in the United States 
the Pennsylvania—carries more freight than that which consti- 
tutes ali our foreign trade. 

The total railroad mileage of the United States is nearly half 


‘as much as that of the entire world, there being 184,428 miles of 


railroad, exclusive of side trackage, in the United States, as against 
443,136 miles for the entire world, or 258,708 miles for the balance 
of the world. 

The value of railroads in the United States in 1897 was $11,775,- 
000,000, while that of the balance of the world was $23,755,000,000. 

The tons of freight carried by the railroads of the United States 
are about one-half of those carried by the railroads of the world. 
According tothe Mulhall-Harper tables, the United States carried 
in 1897 742,000,009 tons of freight, as against 1,733.000,000 tons 
carried Dy the world, or 991,000,000 tons carried by the balance of 
the world. The number of tons carried by the United States in 
1898 was 879,006,307. The fairest test is the freight carried per 
100 miles, The average haul in the rest of the world is less than 
100 miles. The tons of freight carried 100 miles in the United 
States in 1899 was 1,236,672,571. These figures present the startling 
fact that the United States carries more freight than all the rest 
of the world. 

The expenditures of the railroads of the United States are $775,- 
000,000, against $1,535,000,000 for the entire world, or $760,000,000 
for the balance of the world. Our expenses for transporting 
freight were more than that of the rest of the world. 

The receipts of the railroads of the United States are $1,035.000,- 
000, as against the total receipts for the world of $2,515,000,000, 

The steam power of the United States, according to Mr, Mulhall, 
is nearly one-third of that of the entire world, or between one-third 
and one-half of that of the balance of the world, being 18.030.000 
horsepower, as against 66,100,000 horsepower for all the world. 

The carrying power of vessels used in lake and river traffic in 
1890 in the United States was 9,300,000 tons, which was one-fifth 
of the carrying power of the world on the h gh seas, Even on the 
high seas in 1896 we carried 19,8 per cent of all the world’s com- 
merce in tonnage—that is, 4,770,000 tons out of 24.090. 000 tons for 
the world—and our carrying power that year on the high seas was 
11,850,000 tons out of 63,200,000 tons for the world. The navigable 
waterways and canals of this country are 51,820 miles, while those 
of the earth are 170,550 miles, Add the tons of freight carried on 
ocean, lakes, canals, and rivers to those carried by railroads, and 
it will show that the United States transports by water and rail, 
nearly as many tons as are carried by the rest of the world, 

The United States in 1899 produced 10,677,000 bales of cotton, 
of 494 pounds each, out of a total production of the world of 
12.343,000 bales, or five-sixth of the world’s cotton, 

This nation in 1899 consumed 3,553,000 bales of cotton, of 500 
pounds each, of the entire consumption of the world of 18,932,000 
bales, or about one-fourth. 

The production of corn in the United States is more than four- 
fifths of that of the whole world, being in 1899 2,200,000,000 bush- 
els, as against 2,611,000,000 for the world, or four times as much 
as that produced by the rest of the world. 

The production of wheat in this country is between one fourth 
and one-fifth of that of the entire world, being in 1893 675,149,000 
bushels as against 2,921,015,000 for all the world, and in 1839 
547.304,000 as against 2,725,407,000 for all nations. 

Tho total production of grain in the United States in 1899 was 
half as much as that of the rest of the world, being 3.640,826,000 
bushels, while that of the entire world was 11,003,227,000 bushels, 
or 7,362,401,000 bushels for the balance of the world. 

According to the recent edition of Mulhall's Dictionary of Sta- 
tistics we have 16,600,000 horses out of 64,700,000 in the world; 
46,500,000 cattle out of 200,000,000 in the world; 40,600,000 hogs 
out of 97,000,000 in the world; milch cows, 15,940,000 out of 62, 
100,000 for the world. 

According to Mr. Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics our prod- 


uct is as follows: 


228838583 
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Mr. Mulhall says: 
15 appears that the United States produce one-fourth of the food of Chris- 
tendom. 


The hardware manufactures of the United States in 1896 were 
of the value of $1,145,000,000, as against $3,020,000,000 for the en- 
tire world. 

Nearly one-third of the pig iron of the world is produced by this 
nation, in 1898 being 11,952,000 tons out of a total production of 
86,570,000 tons for the entire world. Our production in 1899 was 
13,620,703 tons. 

We produce more than one-third of the total steel in the world, 
in 1898 being 8,932,857 tons, out of the world’s production of 24,- 
060,500 tons. 

The copper product of the United States is more than half of 
that of the entire world, being 239,241 tons in 1898, against 434.329 
tons for the world, or over 44,000 tons more than all the rest of 
the world. 

The 1 of coal in the United States for the year 1899 
was 230,838,973 tons, while that of the entire world was about 
680,000,000 tons, more than one-half as much as that of the balance 
of the globe, 

The coal fields of the United States comprise nearly half of those 
a world, being 194,000 square miles, as against 471,800 square 
miles. 

We produced 103,514 tons of zinc in 1898, while all the world 
produced 467,749 tons. 

We produce 170,000 tons of lead, while the world produces 
680,000 tons. 

We produce more than half of all the petroleum of the world, 
being in 1898, 2,543,859,402 gallons, while that of all the world was 
about 5,000,000,000 gallons, 

The forest pres of this nation are nearly one-third that of 
the balance of the world, . 9,300, 000,000 cubic feet 
of lumber, against 32, 460,000, 000 for the world. 

Our forest lands are 699,500,000 acres, while those of all the 
earth are 1,308,000,000 acres. . 

The meat supply of the world for 1896 was 15,200,000 tons, of 
which the United States contributed 4,500,000 tons, or nearly 
one-third. - 

The United States produces about one-fourth of the gold of the 
world, the product in 1898 being $64,463,000, as against $287,428,600 
for the world. 

The silver production of this country is more than one-third of 
that of the entire world, being in 1898 $70,334,000, coinage value, 
as against $213,715,400, coinage value, for the world. 

Our total product of minerals for 1898 was $797,820,720. 

The amount of life insurance in force in this country is $14,- 
425,548,072, as against $5,923,168,549 for the balance of the world. 

The length of the world’s telegraph system in 1899 was 4,900,921 
miles, of which there was 2,516,548 miles in America. 

The number of newspapers in the United States in 1899 was 
22,056, as against 50,000 for the entire world. 

The number of copies of monthly publications in the United, 
5 1890 was 230,000,000, while that of the world was 813, 

„000. 

The number of post-offices in the United States in 1895 were 
71,258, while there were 225,854 in the world. There are now 
75,000 in this country. 

The number of letters, postal cards, papers, book packets, etc., 
sent through the mail annually is about 11,688, 000, 000 in the United 
States, as against 27,010,000,000 in the entire world. The people 
of the United States send nearly half as much mail matter as all 
of the world. 

The number of telephones in the United States is 900,000, as 
against 1,402,100 in the entire world. 

Considerable investigation has been made in recent years, as to 
the mechanical force that a man is capable of exerting, and of the 
comparative energy of the men of each nation. The adult laborer, 
it is estimated, each day expends in energy sufficient strength to 
lift 300 tons 1 foot. That power of a man is recognized as the unit, 
and is called a ‘‘foot-ton.’ 

It is calculated that the power of a horse is ten times that of a 
man. Ifeverything were done by hand, the mechanical power of 
nations, compared to each other, would be nearly in the propor- 
tion of their population. But on account of the forces that Ameri- 
cans haye produced by their inventive genius, the power that we 
exert is almost incomprehensible. F 

Mr. Mulhall has applied this foot-ton A che! Se in ascertaining 
the comparative strength of nations. e estimates that in 1895 
the working energy of the United States was 129,306,000,000 foot- 
tons daily, or 1,940 foot-tons daily percapita. In other words, the 
forces used in this nation for each individual are 1,940 times as 
much as could be exerted by a man without the aid of tools or 
machinery. That daily force of the United States is sufficient to 
lift 600,000 pounds 24,489,772 miles each day, or, eliminating the 
resistance of the air, sufficient to send that weight around the 
world nearly 1,000 times each day. 

When we compare the mechanical force of this nation with that 


of the rest of the world, it shows that in strength we are nearly 
equal to one-half the balance of the world. That force is— 
Foot-tons daily. 


POC Toe ShO WOPI A ea “439, 108, 000, 000 

Mr. Speaker, great as these figures may show our country to be, 
our manufacturing industries are still greater. 

The products of manufactories in the United States, according 
to Mr. Mulball, are one-third as much as those of the balance of 
the world, being annually 89, 900, 000, 000, while those of the entire 
world are 828,550, 000, 000. 

Ex-Speaker Reed, in a speech before this body on February 1, 
1894, referring to the manufacturing interests of thiscountry, said: 

I do not vouch, nor can anyone vouch for these figures, but the proportion 
of one-third to two-thirds nobody can forcibly dispute. We produce one- 
third and the rest of the world, . pee included, two-thirds. The popula- 
tion of the world is 1,500,000,000, of which we have 70,000,000, which leaves 
1.40000. 000 for the rest of mankind. We use all our manufactures or the 
patty es of them, Hence we are equal to one-half the whole globe outside 
of ourselves, England included, and compared as a market with the rest of 
the world our population is equal to 700,000,000. 

With such an array of facts and figures, who can doubt that 
this nation, in commerce, mining, manufactures, and agriculture, 
is equal to at least one-fourth if not one-third of all the nations 


of the world? With sucha ponar and such a force, is it possible 


that we are too weak to establish a financial policy of our own? 


V. DEMANDS FOR SILVER WHICH THE PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY MUST 
MAKE UNDER FREE COINAGE, 


Mr. Speaker, it has been estimated that there are between $20,- 
000,000,000 and $80,000,000,000 of long-time indebtedness, consist- 
ing of national, State, county, city, and corporation bonds, and 
individual promissory notes, owed in this nation. Over one-half 
of this is payable in lawful money of the United States. 

Under free coinage, silyer dollars become legal tender for the 
payment of all that ten or fifteen billions of debt. It is a princi- 
ple recognized in all political economies, that if one d is 
cheaper than another, all the obligations paronan lawful money 
will be paid in the cheaper dollar, Thus if silyer should ever go 
to a discount compared to gold, there would be that enormous de- 
mand created for silver by the debtors, who owe the $10,000,000,000 
or the $15,000,000,000. ith such an enormous demand upon the 
limited quantity of silver available for coinage, is it possible that 
anyone would part with silver at an appreciable discount? You 
must remember, that this silver dollar is not only a legal tender 
for the discharge of State, county, and city taxes, which aggre- 
gate abont $500,000,000 a year; if is a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of all import duties, internal-revenue duties, and postage 
dues of the National Government, and you must remember that 
the National Government raises by those duties the enormous 
sum of $500,000,000 a year. 

The poe contracted to be paid in lawful money each year 
in the United States upon life-insurance policies are 8339, 280, 913, 
and upon fire-insurance policies are 8161, 780, 957. 

The total amount of life insurance in force in the United States 
on January 1, 1899, all of which was payable in lawful money, 
was 814, 125,548,072. 

The total amount of fire insurance in force in the United States 
on January 1, 1898, was 816,500,000, 000, all payable in lawful 
money. 

According to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
the year 1899, the amount of deposits, payable in lawful money, 
in our— 


State banks and private banks is 
Loan and trust companies is 


Total deposits in all banks, June 30,1809 6, 768, 658, 331 

The amount of loans, consisting mostly of thirty, sixty, and 

ninety day paper, all of which is payable in lawful money, in 
favor of our 


r tossed sans oui ga SE ONL ONTE anes 
National banks is 
State banks and private banks is. 
Loan and trust companies iss 


Total short-time paper outstanding on June 30, 1899 5, 167, 895, 610 1 


The total amount payable on shares in building associations is 
$450,667,594. The amounts agreed to be paid in lawful money, at 
faa of from one to five years, on contracts for construction of 

uildings, railroads, ships, canals, and other improvements in the 
United States must aggregate several billions of dollars, 

The desire on the part of all the people and corporations, owing 
these enormous amounts, to pay in the cheaper money would make 
such a tremendous demand upon silver, should it go to a discount 
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of even 1 per cent, as to immediately restore its parity with gold. 
No one would part with silver dollars or silver certificates at a 
discount, when he could utilize them at par for so many purposes, 
and to such enormous extent. 

WHY MEXICO DOES NOT ESTABLISH PARITY OF METALS. 

Our gold friends tell us that the mint is open to the free coinage 
of silver in Mexico, and ask, Why does not that establish the parity 
of the metals? They talk of Mexico as if it were a gigantic power. 
Do you know that the commerce of Mexico is not equal to that of 
the State of Illinois; and would you expect the State of Illinois, 
unaided by the rest of the States in the Union, to establish the 
parity of the metals? The reason Mexico does not establish the 
parity of the metals, is because it is not sufficiently powerful in 
commerce to do so; but when you compare Mexico with the United 
States, you compare a pigmy to a giant. You must remember that 
this great nation is composed of forty-five great States, and that 
an act of Con is simply an international agreement in itself, 
among those forty-five great States. 


VI. THE PIVOTAL POSITION THIS NATION OCCUPIES AMONG THE GOLD AND 
SILVER STANDARD COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


Mr. Speaker, in determining what a powerful effect such a na- 


tion as the United States would have in establishing the parity ofy 


the metals, you must take into consideration the pivotal position, 
which it occupies as to the monetary systems of the world. The 
silver-standard nations, which make their demands upon silver 
alone for currency, constitute one-fourth of the nations of the 
world in commercial importance, The world is then divided into 
nations, one-fourth of which are upon the silver standard, and 
three-fourths of which are upon the gold standard. This is stating 
it very strongly in favor of the gold-standard nations, as many 
are upon an irredeemable paper currency and have the gold stand- 
ard only in name, and most of them have large quantities of silver, 
which they still treat as basic money, and thereby relieve the strain 
on gold. The United States alone, as I have stated, constitutes 
in wealth, commerce, and power at least one-fourth of the world. 

Let that power of the United States be transferred from gold to 
silver, and you immediately have the world divided into equal 

arts, one half the nations in commercial importance making their 
—. upon silver, and the other half in commercial impor- 
tance making their demands upon gold; and thus we have an 
equal demand upon equal metals, which, according to the princi- 
ple of supply and demand, must make an equal price. 

It is a fact, which no one denies, that there is now going on in 
the Orient, where silver is the only money used, a great develop- 
ment in commerce. It is bound to multiply in the near future, as 
the era of railroad building there is at hand. The nations of the 
world are in a desperate struggle among themselves to capture 
that trade. The small circulating medium in each of those east- 
ern countries is bound to expand as trade enlarges, and within the 
next five years it is likely that the demands for silver from those 
countries will be enormous, 


A FREE-COINAGE LAW WOULD MAKE CAPITALISTS HELP ELEVATE THE 
VALUE OF SILVER. 


It must be borne in mind also, in determining what great influ- 
ence a powerful nation like the United States will have in estab- 
lishing the parity of the metals, that although the people of the 
United States are nearly equally divided upon the question of 
opening our mints to the free co e of silver, 7,000,000 having 
voted for President McKinley, and 6,500,000 having voted for Mr. 
Bryan, the minute that a free-coinage act is passed, all of this dif- 
ference of opinion will vanish, and we will have a united nation 
and a united people, using all their powers to establish the equal 
value of the metals, 

Why is this true? Because all of the capitalists in the country 
have obligations that are poganie in lawful money, the United 
States bonds themselves held by national banks being payable in 
coin; and when silyer under free coinage becomes lawful money, 
with full legal-tender powers to discharge those obligations, im- 
mediately it becomes the interest of those capitalists and banks 
to elevate the price of silver, to make the purchasing power of the 
silver dollar just as great as they now desire the purchasing power 
of the gold dollar to become, and hence the minute a free-coinage 
law is passed that minute you will have all the power of Wall 
street exercised to its utmost to elevate thepriceof silver. It has 
been the history of depreciated currencies, that no class of people 
have exercised such a wonderful influence and power in elevating 
such depressed currencies to par with coin, as have the capital- 
istic class, and therefore the wealth and power of the entire 

- nation would never permit silver to go to a discount. 

I therefore conclude that on account of the present great rela- 
tive production of gold to silver; on account of the fact that there 
is now a shortage in the precious metals to the enormous extent 
of $2,800,000,000; on account of the limited quantity of silver in 
the world that could be brought toour mints; on account of the 
enormous demand which the Government and the people of this 
nation can make upon the silver of the world; on account of the 
pivotal position in the world, which the United States in com- 


‘ 


merce holds, being able, by throwing its influence from the gold 
to the silver side of this controversy, to equally divide the 8 
in commercial importance in their demands upon the precious 
metals, thus making an . s demand upon equal quantities of 
metal, and thereby producing an equal price, it seems to me that 
the United States could as certainly produce an equality in value 
of the metals, as it is possible to foretell any future event, 

It must be remembered that when you elevate silver to the value 
of gold, you do not have to elevate the silver that is contained in 
our own currency, as that is already upon a gold valuation. You 
do not have to elevate the oot mass of silver coins in Europe, 
because they are upon a gold valuation. - You do not have to ele- 
vate the silver in the arts, because that silver, by reason of the 
cost of workmanship, is now worth more than the coinage valne 
of silver. The only silver in the world that must be elevated in 
price is simply the quantity of silver in the silver-standard coun- 
tries, which those nations will assist in elevating by their own in- 
creasing demands 7 — it as primary money, 

It seems to me, therefore, conclusive, Mr. Speaker, that my 
proposition is proven, namely, that the United States, by reason 
of its great power, by reason of its pivotal position among the na- 
tions of the earth, could establish bimetallism at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

* COULD BIMETALLISM BE MAINTAINED? 

Mr. Speaker, it is also contended by our opponents that bimetal- 
lism could not be maintained, because in a year or two after silver 
reached 81.29 an ounce, its production would be so great as to over- 
come the demands of this nation. That reasoning, as to increase 
of production, would be true as to wheat, corn, or other products 
where the amount that can be raised is unlimited, but it does not 
apply to silver. 

he variation between the amount of silver produced, when its 
price is high and low, is verysmall. Why? Becausethe greater por- 
tion of silver is extracted from ore that contains both gold and sil- 
ver. When more than half of the value of the ore is from the gold, 
it is called a gold mine, with silver as a by-product, and vice versa, 
These ores will be mined, even if silver should go to 10 cents an 
ounce, because they would be worked for the gold therein; and if 
silver were $1.29 an ounce, those mines could not produce very much 
more. It must be remembered that under bimetallism the pur- 
chasing power of gold and silver is correlative. As the value of 
silver increases, the purchasing power of gold declines; hence the 
net value of the ore remains about the same. 

It is the low-grade mines, which yield the greater part of both 
gold and silver, because they are so numerous, and it takes gen- 
erations to exhaust them. It is true there are some mines that 
produce silver without any gold, but they are very few compared 
to the number that contain both gold and silver. They are gen- 
erally very rich und easily exhausted. Their product bears nb 
greater relation to the total silver produced, than the free gold 
contained in placer claims, bears to the total production of gold. 
Hence there is no danger that in the long run there will be any 
great variation between the quantity of silver and gold produced, 

Eliminating the amount that goes into the arts and is hoarded 
or lost in the Orient, the annual production of neither gold nor 
silver has ever exceeded 3 per cent of the world’s stock of the same, 
and it is not likely that such proportion will ever be exceeded, 

I therefore,conclude that the establishment and maintenance of 
bimetallism by the United States is practical; that it is a much 
safer system of finance than the upbuilding of credits on the nar- 
rower, varying base of gold alone, and that it would produce an 
era of permanent prosperity unequaled in the history of the world. 
[Applause. ] 5 


Trusts. 


I submit that every trust en in interstate commerce is either the 
outgrowth of some Congressional legislation, or of Federal permission or 
toleration or privilege in cases where Congress has failed to enact, under 
existing constitutional provisions, prohibitory legislation. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 31, 1900. 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the closing hours of the first session of the 
Fifty-sixth Congress an unusual and remarkable spectacle is pre- 
sented to the country by the Republican majority of this House. 
Several days ago a resolution was passed here fixing the 6th day of 
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June as the time for adjournment, and now great haste is made 
by our Republican friends to pass some sort of anti-trust legisla- 

on. For three me the Republican party has been in ion 
of the executive branch of the Government and of both Houses of 
Congress. The Republican party has been able by virtue of this 
fact to enact any legislation that agreed with the wishes of its 
leaders. Now, the country will naturally inquire, Why has so 
important a matter as legislation looking to the suppression or 
destruction of criminal combines, oppressive andiniquitous trusts, 
been so long delayed? = 

The purpose of this proposed amendment of the Constitution 
which we now have before us, and the bill for the amendment of 
the existing anti-trust law which will come up, under the rule 
adopted, immediately after the disposition of this resolution, is 
transparent, Everybody sees through the movement. No one is 
deceived, and many of our Republican friends can not refrain 
from laughing at the amusing side of the political game the 
are now playing. A Presidential election is well-nigh at hand. 
The country is arraigning the dominant party for neglect of duty, 
in that it has failed to enact legislation against monopolies and 
trusts. The Republicans have not met the popular demand on 
this great question, but at this late hour have proposed these two 
measures, which were never designed to become laws. 

Nobody believes that this resolution, or the bill to which I have 
adverted, will pass at this session. Your object is to go before 
the country in the coming compan and say. We made an effort 
to have the Constitution amended,” and if this resolution should 
fail you will say that the Democrats are responsible for Repub- 
lican failure; and if one or both measures should pass here, they 
will lodge in the Senate, and then you intend to say that we have 
one or both of these measures pending in the Senate to be acted 
on favorably at the next session. I believe, and I think all can- 
did men believe, that neither one of these measures will pass the 
Senate—certainly that this amendment to the Constitution will 
never be submitted to the States. 

There is another unusual feature in the present proceedings of 
the House. The Committee on Rules reported one rule bringing 
before the House for consideration both of these measures, But 
it is useless to criticise so absolute and, I may say,so tyrannical a 
committee. It can and does, by direction of the Speaker, control 
proceedings of the House. 

It is affirmed and denied that trusts have increased prices. If 
they do increase prices there can be no question about the right 
‘and duty of the Government to protect the people against them. 
The proposition that they do not increase * rests entirely 
2 nerto, while the contrary position is sustained by all of 

e facts. 

It might be said that any increase of price during the years 1897 
and 1898 was due to the war with Spain, but whatever increase 
bas been caused by that war must have been created prior to the 
year 1899. The following ure the fluctuations of leading products 
controlled by trusts during the year 1899 as reported by the Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, a strictly nonpolitical 


paper: 

The linseed oil trust raised the price from 41 cents on January 
7 to 50 cents on December 30. 

The menhaden trust raised the price on menhaden oil from 23 
cents on January 7 to 274 cents on December 30. 

The Standard Oil Company raised the price on petroleum from 
$7.50 on January 7 to $9.90 on December 30. 

The iy pes trust raised the price on granulated sugar from 4.94 
cents on January 7 to 54 cents on December 30. 

The chemical trust raised the price of ipecac from $2.50 per 
pound on January 7 to $3.65 per pound on December 30. The 
same trust raised the price of 5 from 383 cents on January 
7 to 514 cents on December 30. The same trust raised the price 
of quinine from 21 cents on January 7 to 30 cents on December 30, 
The same trust raised the price of sal soda from 62} cents on Jan- 
uary 7 to 70 cents on December 30, 

e leather trust raised the price of leather from 20 cents on 
January 7 to 25} cents on December 80. 

The calico trust raised the price of calico from 28 cents on Jan- 
uary 7 to 3} cents on Decem 30 for print cloths, and from 4 
cents to 43 cents on indigo prints. 

The jeans trust raised the price on jean cashmere from 274 cents 
on January 7 to 40 cents on ember 30. 

The jute trust raised the price on jute hemp from 2g cents on 
January 7 to 3 cents on December 30. 

The copper trust raised the price of copper from 13} cents on 
January 7 to 164 cents on December 30. 

The lead trust raised the price of pig lead from $3.95 on Janu- 
ary 7 to $4.65 on December 30. 

e tin-plate trust raised the price on tin plate from $3 a box 
on January 7 to $5.25 on December 30. 

The cement trust raised the price of Rosendale from 75 cents 
on January 6 to 95 cents on December 29. They raised the price 
during the same period on Portland cement from $1.95 to $2.25. 


Dun's Review for January 13, 1900, gives the following increase 

of poa in some of the lines controlled by the trusts: 

he nail trust increased the price of from $1.10 on January 
4, 1899, to $2.50 on January 3, 1900. The same trust increased the 
price of wire nails from §1.35.to $3.20 during the same period. 

The Structural Iron Company increased the price of structural 
angles from $1.15 on January 4, 1899, to $2.25 on January 3, 1900. 

The coal trust increased the price of anthracite coal from $3.75 
on Jannary 4, 1899, to $4.20 on January 3, 1900. 

The glass trust increased the price of glass from $2.57 on Jan- 
ENT. 4, 1899, to $2.89 on January 8, 1900. 

e rubber trust increased the price of rubber from 94 cents on 
January 4, 1899, to $1.45 on January 3, 1900. 

The prices of boots and shoes, controlled by the leather trust, 
shows an increase during the year 1899 on men’s grain shoes from 
97 cents to $1.12; on Creedmore splits, from 95 cents to $1.10; and 
a like increase on all grades of boots and shoes. 

All lines of building material, iron, steel, woolen goods, leather, 
and other lines controlled by industrial trusts, although showin: 
a great increase in price during the years 1897 and 1898, sho 
even a greater increase during the year 1899. 

The only prices to fall were those of farm products, The Year- 
Book of the Department of Agriculture for 1899, which has just 
been issued, shows that the farm products and farm animals in 
1899, although yastly increased in quantity since 1890, had fallen 
off in value to the extent of $706,969,971. This only counts as 
farm products corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, pota- 
toes, hay, and cotton. The cotton year of 1898, ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1899, is used. If the faxm products of 1899 had brought 
the same prices as did the same products in 1890 they would have 
brought more than they did by the sum of 82,609, 437.584. 

The farmers raised 1,013,000,000 more bushels of produce in 1899 
than they did in 1890, and yet this produce was worth $205,000,000 less 
than was the smaller crop of 1890. This only calculates thecereals. 

The farmers of the United States are paying 334 per cent more 
for all they consume than they were when the present Adminis- 
tration went into power on March 4, 1897, and have lost during 
the present Administration nearly $2,000,000,000 by the decline in 
prices of farm products. In this calculation the statistics of 1897, 
the first year of the pesen} Administration, are used. 

The wheat in the farmers’ hands in 1897 was valued at $428,547,- 
121. The wheat in the farmers’ hands in 1899 was valued at 
$319,545,259. The farmers lost $109,000,000 in the value of wheat 
alone, and yet the yield of wheat was increased. 

The value of the cotton crop in 1897 was $319,000,000, and had 
fallen off $14,000,000 the next year, while the crop of 1899 is not 
yet calculated. ; 

The average price of wheat in 1897 was 80.8 cents a bushel, 
while in 1899 it was only 58.4 cents a bushel. g 

These are the figures given by the Republican Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and it can not be said that they were concocted for a 
Democratic campaign argument, 

All parties admit that trade monopolies, trusts, and combina- 
tions in restraint of trade in order to destroy competition or to 
increase prices ought to be suppressed or destroyed. There may 
be a difference of opinion as to the remedies to be applied, but 
those remedies ever since the days of Blackstone have been dras- 
tic and in the nature of crimi unishment. 

It is impossible to believe that the Republican party is sincere in 
any effort to suppress these monopolies and combinations which 
are so oppressive to the people. They never existed under Dem- 
ocratic rule, but were born in this country under the Republican 
system of internal taxation, and that not being sufficient to give 
life to enough of them to satisfy the demands of the monopolists 
the McKinley tariff law was so constructed as to give thema new 
impetus, and a number of them were formed under the operation 
of that Republican me e. 85 

The Democrats when wer brought about a revision of the 
tariff law, and under the Wilson law several of the trusts went 
out of existence and others were not formed. The Republican 

again came into power, again revised the revenue laws under 
the dictation of the trusts, and within twelve months after the 
Dingley law was passed more trusts were organized than had ever 
before existed in the entire history of the United States, That 
the Republican party was not opposed to these combinations is 
shown by the fact that more than one-half of their Cabinet offi- 
cers were publicly charged with being themselves violators of 
the law against trusts and of Ding attorneys and directors of 
these illegal corporations. -The leaders of the party haye from 
the first attempted to explain that there are no trusts in the United 
States, but that all the large aggregations of capital are merely 
harbingers of prosperity. : 

The proposed amendment of the Constitution is in the following 


language: 
ARTICLE XVI. 


SECTION 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all the territory under 
the sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 


e 
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Src. 2. Congress shall have er to define, te, control, t, or 
dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations, iether existing oe. of 
a corporation or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3, Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


The minority of this House have endeavored to amend this res- 
olution in accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY], referred to in his remarks this morning, 
And the Democrats will ask that the resolution be amended in 
accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman from Arkansas 
95 5 Tengri; but a | pare e sustained by a Repub- 

ican majority here, will not permit the improvement or amend- 
ment of the resolution. It is to be offered in its present objection- 
able form so that Democrats may not be tted to vote for a 
proposition to amend the Constitution. ere are objections to 
this resolution in its present form. Such an amendment to the 
Constitution would deprive the States of rights which they ought 
not to and will never surrender. Such an amendment is too far- 


ng. 

It would give Congress the sole right, if it so chose, to define 
what is a trust, combine, or monopoly, or what is not a trust, 
combine, or monopoly, and the States could in no wise define 
differently, however oppressive and criminal might be the com- 
bines or monopolies covered or protected by the Congressional 
definition. It is no answer to say that the several States may 
continue to exercise such power in any manner not in conflict 

With the laws of the United States,” for if Congress should legis- 
late under this pro amendment it would deprive the States 
of the right to legislate except in any manner not in conflict 
with the laws of the United States.” If the trusts should control 
Congress, then the States would be shorn of all power. No State 
could punish its own conspirators who entered into an illegal 
trade combination against the interests of her own people. If 
power be conferred 5 Congress to declare certain combina- 
tions or conspiracies illegal, Congress could likewise declare that 
certain other combinations or conspiracies were notillegal. In 
other words, it could license the carrying on of ille combina- 
tions in restraint of trade and oppressive to the public where the 
States now have power to deal with the combinations and con- 
spirators. 

But, Mr, a, if the amendments suggested by the gentle- 
man from Ar [Mr. TERRY] or by the gentleman from Texas 
93 BalLEx] were adopted, I would vote for the resolution. I 

o not think the proposed amendment necessary. And I do not 
believe it possible for it to ever pass Congress, or, if it did pass 
Congress, that it is possible for it to meet with the favor of the 
States. I would vote for it because the amendments to it would 
deprive it of possible harm to the respective States and their 
ple. These amendments would preserve to the States control of 
domestic conspiracies and intra-state commerce and affairs. 

The question of trusts, monopolies, and contracts in restraint 
of trade is not a new one, and it is only of late years that it has 
been hedged about by the serious difficulties which now beset the 
subject uponevery hand. The early commentators upon the com- 
mon law, from Blackstone down, had a well-defined idea of this 
matter, and classed all such combinations as ‘‘crimes against 
trade. 

There are two ways of treating a combination formed for the 
p of preventing competition, or whose operations have the 
effect of preventing competition, and those ways rest upon entirely 
different principles. e one is by a civil p ing invoking 
the extraordinary remedies of courts of law or equity in order to 
dissolve such combinations or 3 them from 5 
business. Such a proceeding is distinctly a civil one and as suc 
must be supported by the constitutional rules relating to the regu- 
lation of commeree. 

As long as these combinations are tréated as instruments of 
commerce the right to regulate them must rest upon the right to 
regulate commerce. But under the common-law rule, which has 
never been changed by any statute and has never been doubted 
by any court, these offenses are criminal in their nature and their 
regulation does not fall under any rule as to the regulation of 
commerce, but comes strictly within the local right of the States 
to regulate their own internal police affairs. It is no moreneces- 
sary for the States to have the right to regulate commerce in order 
to panien crimes against commerce than it is for them to haye the 
right to issue money in order to punish crimes against the issu- 
ance of money. No State has the right to coin money or to issue 
evidences of indebtedness to circulate as money, and yet every 
State has the right to punish the crime of counterfeiting or of 
passing counterfeit money. It has the right whether or not those 
guilty are citizens of the State or of some other State. 

Money is a means of commerce, and indirectly a law regulating 


the coinage or passing of money is a re tion of commerce. No 
lawyer doubt the right of the States to A riire the circulation 
t right eyen though 


of counterfeit money, and it would have 


the statutes of the United States failed to make it a criminal of- 
fense. It has that right ind dently of the action of Congress 
and yet not concurrently with Congress. In fact, a criminal of- 
fense may constitute two distinct and separate offenses—one un- 
der the Federal law and one under the State law—and a convic- 
tion for one of these offenses does not constitute a bar to a prosé- 
cution for the other offense. The same 3 applies to laws 
passed for the purpose of punishing offenses against trade and 
commerce. Even though the States have no right to regulate 
commerce where such legislation affects the subject of interstate 
commerce, yet they can regulate crimes against trade, even though 
the instruments of commerce are used as the instruments of such 
crimes, 

This is not a mere offense which is malum prohibitum under 
the common acceptation of thatterm. It has boih treated as a 
crime for centuries and in every civilized country. The idea that 
a man living in the State of New York can commit crime in the 
State of Pennsylvania through agencies established in that State 
and render the State of Pennsylvania powerless to prevent or pun- 
ish crimes within its borders 8 such crimes are committed 
by a nonresident through resident agents in connection with com- 
mercial transactions involves an absurdity. 

The common law to-day, as has always been the case, treats 
civil contracts involving crime against trade as absolutely void, 
Can a matter which is not the subject of a contract, because such 
a contract would be void as against public policy, be considered 
as a part of the subject of legitimate interstate commerce? Can 
a contract prohibited by the laws of commerce and made for the 
purpose of destroying commerce be set up as a defense upon the 
theory that it is protected by a constitutional provision - 
lating commerce? That constitutional provision was intended 
for the upbuilding of commerce and not for a defense upon the 
part of those who seek to destroy it. 

A regulation of commerce is one thing; a protection of the prop- 
erty rights of citizens is quite another thing. This protection of 
property rights in every phase of the criminal law goes so far as 
to protect a man against conspiracy, intimidation, and fraud while 

ursuing any legitimate vocation. It has been recognized by the 

w writers from the time of Justinian to the present day that 
the rights of the individual in his occupation are legitimately the 
subject of state protection against monopolies and combinations 
formed for the purpose of preventing free competition. And this 
rule, like any other rule relating to criminal intent, goes so far 
that the purpose will be presumed from the natural effect. 

If the sale of goods, no matter how innocent in themselves the 
goods may be, has the effect of injuring-the free competition in 
goods of like nature, it is not only the right but the duty of the 

tates to stop such sales. Thesale of gunpowder, while not di- 
rectly in point, is so in its underlying principie: Thereis nothing 
harmful to the public about gunpowder in small quantities, but 
the writers universally recognize the right of States and municipal 
corporations to regulate the sale of gunpowder and the manner 
of its handling in order to prevent any possibility of its injuring 
the property of others. No one has ever claimed that the question 
of the regulation of commerce had anything to do with this mat- 
ter. It rests upon an entirely different principle. It rests upon 
the same principle upon which rests the right of the State to pro- 
tect its citizens against the results of unlawful monopolies or con- 
tracts in restraint of trade. 

It does not make any difference where the gunpowder comes 
from, nor who sells it, The article itself is regulated because it 
might prove injurious to the property of others. -The same is 
true of the product of a monopoly. If that product were not in- 
jurious to the rights of others, then there could be no legitimate 
reason for controlling the subject at all. If that product is in- 
jurious to the rights of othersand their property in their business, 
then the sale can be regulated upon the same principle which un- 
derlies the sale of other property likely to be injurious. The gun- 

waer laws rest upon the theory that the rights of property must 
5 inspection laws rest upon the theory that health must 
be protected; laws against crimesagainst traderest upon the theor, 
that people must be protected in their occupations through whic 
they acquire property and promote wealth. The same principle 
5 all e. There is no question whatever that regula- 
tions concerning the sale of gunpowder or other dangerous ma- 
terials, and regulations concerning inspection are wholly distinct 
from any regulations of commerce, and laws aimed against crimes 
against trade rest upon identically the same principle. 

If any difference of opinion should exist concerning the juris- 
diction of courts under such statutes as to the punishment of 
offenders, it would be a very easy matter for Congress to set all 
such doubts at rest. While it isa general rule of law that legis- 
lative authority can not be delegated, yet there is an 5 to 
that rule, which is that the execution of the law can be delegated. 
The rule 1 0 with as much force to the legislatures of the 
States as it does to the Federal Legislature, and yet in every State 
legislative powers are delegated to every municipal corporation. 
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Congress has delegated powers to the courts of the several States 
to determine Federal questions. Such powers have uniformly been 
upheld by the courts. All that is n is for Congress to 
delegate to the courts of the different States jurisdiction over per- 
sons and acts under the laws against crimes against commerce 
where the same affect commerce between the States. 

If the laws are defective, as is claimed, it would be a compara- 
tively easy matter for Co to control this subject through its 
taxing power, and control iteffectually. When the United States 
Supreme Court declared the last income-tax law to be unconstitu- 
tional, it expressly reserved the question of graduated occupation 
taxes. A graduated occupation tax would shut up every trust 
or criminal corporate combination in the United States if properly 
arranged, A 3 occupation tax rests upon sound ee 
The man who but $10,000 invested in business has a right to be 

rotected against the destruction of his business by the man with 
510,000,000. The man with 810, 000, 000, having been most greatly 
benefited and being most greatly protected by the Government, 
should pay for that increase of benefits and protection. 

If a 5 occupation tax was so arranged that business 
would be profitable with moderate capital and would become un- 
5 When capitalized to such an extent that it would con- 

ol production or consumption, there would be no trusts. There 
is no question about the constitutionality of such a measure. If 
it be true that Congress can not control the question of trusts and 
monopolies under the commerce laws, it is certainly true that 
Congress can control that question under the taxing clause. Con- 
gress has built up the trusts without any provision authorizing it 
to do so, and built them up under the taxing power, and Congress 
can regulate them or prohibit them under the same power. 

There was no question of constitutionality raised when the anti- 
trust amendment was introduced to the Dingley law as a revenue 
measure. The Republicans on this floor who now want a consti- 
tutional amendment, as they claim, against trusts, because the 
commerce clause, they claim, is notstrong enough tosup sucha 
law, recogni then that an anti-trust amendment to revenue 
bill would destroy the trusts, and consequently voted the amend- 
ment down. There was not one word said about the unconstitu- 
tionality of controlling the trusts through the power of taxation. 
If the Republican members of this House have an honest desire to 
control the trusts, their desire can be gratified without any con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The Republican system, on which the trusts have been built up, 
has reduced the duty collected per capita from $5.23 under the 
Morrill tariff to $1.96 underthe Dingley law, and has increased the 
ponio expense from $4.15under the Morrill tariff to $7.97 under the 

i 15 ey law. In order to foster the trusts the customs revenues 
of the country have been cut down to so lowa e by reason of 
the excessive tariff rates, designed to be prohibitive and not for 
revenue, that they pay but a small percentage of the expenses of 
government. The result is an onerous system of internal taxa- 
tion of which the people are growing very weary. Now, if Con- 
gress, through a graduated occupation tax, will compel these men 
for whose benefit the revenues of the country have been decreased, 
to supply the deficiency, the trusts will be regulated and the men 
who receive the benefits of our revenue system will stand their 
3 of the losses sustained through it. If there is an hon- 
est desire upon the of the Republicans to prevent the trusts 
from paralyzing industrial and commercial interests of the coun- 
By, they will repeal the war taxes and pass a graduated occupation 


The proposed amendment places the power to!“ define“ trusts 
in Congress, It places the power to ‘‘ regulate” all trusts in Con- 
gress. This amendment places the power to prohibit“ in 
Congress. It places the power to ‘‘dissolve” in Congress. These 
powers, just as the powers conferred by other sections of the Con- 
stitution, are necessarily exclusive. The section then goes on to 
say that the States can exercise any powers not in conflict with 
these. Under this provision the States would haye the right to do 
everything except to “ define, regulate, prohibit, or dissolve trusts, 
monopolies, or combinations.” ‘These powers, being delegated to 
Congress, are necessarily exclusive. 

Thirty-one of the States already have laws against trusts, and 
every one of them which has become the subject of judicial inquiry 
has been sustained. The effect of this amendment would be to 
nullify all of these laws and leave the trusts absolutely free and 
untrammeled until Congress should see fit to regulate them. The 
American people have no guaranty that this regulation would be 
at all displeasing to the trusts themselves. It would not be if the 
same men were in control of Congress as were there when the 
amendment to the revenue law was defeated. The amendment, 
it will be noted, does not require Congress to prohibit trusts. 
Congress could carry out the purposes of this amendment by onl 
defining them. It could carry out the purposes of the amend- 
ment by a license which would perpetuate them, or it could carry 
out its Berd Pe by providing a means for dissolving them when 
they violated the provisions of their charters, 
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None of these laws would be opposed by the trusts 8 
and any one of them would be a carrying out of the provisions o 
this amendment. This amendment, if adopted, would have the 


effect of making the States powerless and bringing the influence 
of thousands of millions of capital to bear u gress to per- 
petuate the trusts, and that influence might be very potent. The 


probabilities are, that the adoption of this amendment would be a 
complete surrender to the trusts of everything that they do not 
now control, and a legal sanction for their continued control of 
that which they now only hold as violators of law. 

No lawyer requires a definition of trusts. They have been de- 
fined by every law writer since the time of Lord Coke. A trust 
combination is an illegal combination, and contracts for forming 
such a combination are absolutely void. A regulation of trusts 
could therefore be made to mean to legalize what is now unlawful. 
Aprohibition of trusts would add very little to the present law upon 
the subject, as they are now prohibited by Congress and by thirty- 
on 3 the States. = dissolution of a hess ings be accom- 

ished in any case where it is not possible now. a corporation 
conducts its Roches in an illegal manner and for an illegal pur- 

which it does if it is a trust, its charter can be forfeited and 
he trust dissolved as the law now stands. An adoption of this 
amendment would gain nothing and lose much. 

The reasons given by the majority of the committee for advo- 
cating this amendment can be very briefly stated: That Congress 
now only has jurisdiction so far as interstate commerce is con- 
cerned and the States only have jurisdiction so far as internal 
commerce is concerned within the limits of the State. The remedy 
is to take away the rights of the State and leave trade conspiracies 
free and untrammeled until Congress shall see fit to act, and then 
to leave the whole subject to the discretion of a body which for 
zee tes been the only friend the trusts ever had in the civilized 
wor 

The most singular feature of this entire matter is that every law 
that has been passed 1 or the States has been upheld 
by the courts. There not been a single man convicted under 
any law of Congress or the States who has escaped punishment. 
Whenever the courts have been called upon to pass upon these laws 
they have sustained them. The trouble seems to be that the offi- 
cers to whom are intrusted the duties of instituting prosecutions 
object to the law and decline to bring prosecutions under it. 

In an editorial the American Law Review, in its March-April 
number, 1900, explains the difficulties in the way of enforcing the 
anti-trust law. The American Law Review is not a partisan 
publication nor a political one. The editors, Seymour D. Thomp- 
son, of St. Lonis, and Leonard A. Jones, of Boston, are both law 
writers of established authority, and have both written books 
upon the law of tions which have been cited by the courts 
throughout the country. There could scarcely be two men in an 
editorial capacity on a law journal who would be more familiar 
with the subject of trusts. The following is the editorial: 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL ON TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT OF 
TRADE. 


On the day foll that on which the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered its di affirming the court of a for the Sixth cir- 
cuit in the Addystone Pipe Company case, Attorney Griggs sent his 
annual report to reviewing the work of the t of Justice 
during the 2 5 189. He says that application is onally made to the 
Department to have l proceedings brought in the name of the United 
States against corporations or com tions of companies that are alleged 


uently made in perfectly plain cases, by dis 
and to his ade v 


“Such actions,” the Attorney-General says, “can be maintained only when 
the offense comes within the Federal 
1 tion against combinations in restraint of trade is contained in the so- 
led Sherman Act of July 2, 1800. 

“It will be observed that statute is directed only at combinations or 
ene yn in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States, or 
0 busi 


i thi of 
which do not amount to what, under the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, is understood by the term ‘interstate commerce.’ 

„The Federal Government has no constitutional right to supervise, direct, 
or interfere with the transaction of ordi business by the people of the 
several States, unless such business relates di y, and not incidentally, to 
interstate commerce; and such has been the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” 

The Attorney-General discusses thissubject at some length, quoting freely 
from the 8 of the courts sustaining his position. In conclusion he 


“In all cases where the facts presented to the Attorney-General were 
capable of legal proof and have established satisfactorily such an agreement 


or com tionin tof interstate commerce as is contemplated by the 
Sherman Ac proceedings have been taken by him in the name of the 
United States ei to dissolve the combination or to punish the offenders 
by indictment.” 


for the eastern 
act ot Congress of 1800, known 
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as the Sherman anti-trust law, to r: Press from main- 
taining its monopolistic feature, whereby its so-called “local board "—thatis 
to say, the proprietors of newspapers whom it serve in any particular 
town—could exclude any other newspaper from receiving its service, even 
by the dissent of a singlo one of them. This letter was never answered. 
Subsequently Hon. Franklin Bartlett, counsel for the Sun Printing and Pub- 


train the Associated 


lishing Association, the publisher of the New York Sun, made a similar a 
plication tothe present 1 and his letter was ne ver answered. 

The position of the Attorney-General, as stated in his report, is 
based, as he says, opon interference with ‘‘ the transaction of or- 
dinary business.” The same is the difficulty with the majority of 
the committee. If this is an interference with the transaction of 
ordinary business, then Congress has nothing to do with it and 
ought not to have, even under a constitutional amendment. The 
Attorney-General can see no difference between ordinary business 
and an act which was a crime at common law and has remained 
a crime for centuries. If larceny were treated as a matter of or- 
dinary business, it would be very difficult to deal with it. If these 
crimes against trade are treated as matters of ordinary business, 
then it is impossible to stop them. If the Attorney-General 
would quit treating these illegal acts as affairs of ordinary busi- 
ness and treat them as serious offenses, which the law declares 
them to be, the trouble of enforcing the law would be at an end. 

In the entire discussion of this question by the majority of the 
committee these trusts are treated as a part of a legitimate com- 
merce instead of as crimes against commerce. Discuss any crime 
upon the same basis, and no crime would ever be punished. 

The distinction between regulation of commerce and regulation 
of offenses against commerce is not only borne out by reason, but 
F authorities, (Robbins vs, Taxing Dt., 120 U. S., 

.) 


A State may enact laws which in practice operate to affect com- 
merce among the States, as by providing, in the legitimate exer- 
cise of its police power and general jurisdiction, for the security 
and comfort of persons and the protection of property: by estab- 
lishing and regulating channels for commercial facilities; by the 

e of inspection laws and laws to restrict the sale of articles 
injurious to health and morals; by the imposition of taxes upon 
avocations within its borders not interfering with foreign or in- 
terstate commerce or employment, or with business exercised 
under authority of the Constitution of the United States, and the 
imposition of taxes on all property within the State, mingled with 
and forming part of the great mass of property therein. 

It is an established principle that the only way in which com- 
merce between the States—that is, legitimate commerce—can be 
legitimately affected by State laws is when, by virtue of its police 

ower and its jurisdiction over persons and property within its 
limits, a State provides for the security of the lives, limbs, health, 
and comfort of persons and the protection of property. (Bowman 
vs. Chicago Railway, 125 U. S., 465.) 

Speaking of the police power of the State as to the introduction 
of articles ‘‘ unfit for human use or consumption,” the court said: 


Such articles are not merchantable; they are not legitimate subjects of 
trade andcommerce. Th eall; di- 


life. The self-protectin; 
A. their introduction. and such exercises of po 


Whilst a State is acting within the scope of its legitimate power 
as to the end to be attained it may use whatever means, being 
appropriate to the end, it may think fit, ahoni they may be the 
same or so nearly the same as scarcely to be distinguished from 
those adopted by Congress acting under a different power, subject 
only to this limitation, that in the event of collision the law of the 


State must yield to the law of Con ( 3 vs. 
Ogden, 9 Wheat., 203, and Brown vs. land, 12 eat., 419.) 
` A State has the same undeniable and mited jurisdiction over 


all persons, when that jurisdiction is not surrendered or restrained 
by the Constitution of the United States. It is not only the right 
but the bounden and solemn duty of a State to advance the safety, 
happiness, and 5 of its people and to provide for its gen- 
eral welfare by any and every act of legislation which it may 
deem conducive to these ends, where the power over the particular 
subject or the manner of its exercise is not surrendered or re- 
strained by the Constitution of the United States. All those 
powers which regulate merely municipal legislation, or which 
may be more properly called internal police, are not surrendered 
or restrained, and consequently in relation to these the authority 
of a State is complete, un nalihed, and exclusive. 2 

It is at all times difficult to define any subject with precision 
and accuracy. If this be so in L ieri. it is Sp gape so in 
relation to a subject so diversified and various as the present case. 
If the court were to attempt it, they would say that every law 
comes within the description of a regulation of police which con- 
cerns the welfare of the whole people of a State or any individual 
within it; whether itrelates to their rights or their duties; whether 


it respects them as men or as citizens of the State in their public 
oz private relations, whether it relates to the rights of persons or 


of property of the whole people of a State, or of any individual 
within it, and whose operation is within the territorial limits of 
the State and upon the ms and things within its jurisdiction. 
An example of the application of these 5 is the'right of a 
State to punish persons who commit offenses ayainst its criminal 
laws within its territory. (Georgia Banking Company vs. Smith, 
128 M. S., 179.) 

It has been adjudged by this court in numerous instances that 
the legislature of a State has the power to prescribe the charges 
of a railroad company for the carriage of persons and merchan- 
dise, within its limits, in the absence of any provision in the char- 
ter of the company constituting a contract vesting in it authority 
over those matters, subject to the limitation that the carriage is 
not required without reward, or upon conditions amounting to 
the taking of property for public use without just compensation, 
and that what is done does not amount to a regulation of foreign 
or interstate commerce, (Citing 116 U. S., 331; 125 U. S., 680; 
94 U. S., 113.) 

So long as the use continues, the power of regulation remains, 
and the regulation may extend not merely to provisions for the 
security of passengers and freight against accidents, and for the 
convenience of the 1 5 55 but to prevent extortion by unrea- 
sonable charges and favoritism by unjust discriminations. This 
is not a new doctrine, but old doctrine, always asserted whenever 
property. or business is, by reason of special privileges received 

m the Government, the better to secure the purposes to which 


the property is dedicated or devoted affected by a public use. 


When such use exists the business becomes subject to legislative 
control in all respects necessary zo proren the public against dan- 
ger, injustice, and oppression. (Munn vs. Ilinois, 96 U. S., 113. 
ere warehouses are situated and their business is carri 

on exclusively within a State, the State may, as a matter of 
domestic concern, prescribe regulations for them, notwithstand- 
ing they are used as instruments by those engaged in interstate 
as well as in State commerce; and until Congress acts in refer- 
ence to their interstate relations such regulations can be enforced, 
even though they may indirectly operate upon commerce beyond 
the Ras, te jurisdiction of the State. (Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Company vs, Kentucky, 161 U. S., 678.) 

Whatever is contrary to public policy or inimical to the public 

interests is subject to the police power of the State and is within 
legislative control, and in the exertion of such power the legisla- 
ture is vested with a large discretion, which if exercised bona fide, 
for the protection of the public is beyond the reach of judicial in- 
quiry. 
The formation of trusts was an offense at common law, and 
must be considered as an offense and not merely asa regulation of 
commerce, The right to the free and unrestricted conduct of 
trade is a fundamental one and not a matter of ordinary civil 
regulation. 

All combinations which have for their object the injurious af- 
fection of public interests areindictable. Thus, for several to con- 
spire to stimulate dishonestly ie peice of commodities upon the 
market. Rex vs. De 8 (3 M. and., 67), Rex vs. Aspen wall 
(12 B., Div. 730), Rex vs. Norris (2 Kenyon, 300), Rex vs. Hil- 
bers (2 Chit. R., 163), sustain this doctrine as to raising the price 
of oil or salt. F 

At common law forestalling the market, engrossing, and monop- 
oly were indictable offenses. 

And combinations to raise prices of provisions, etc., were severely 
punished with fine, imprisonment, the pillory, maiming, perpetual 
infamy, and sometimes banishment. (Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries, Book IV, page 159, Cooley’s edition. ) 

Said Mr. Justice Field (111 U. S., page 757): 

Among t. ri 
JF 

ursue any lawful business or vocation in any manner not inconsistent with 
Ehe equal rights of others, which mar increase their prosperity or develop 
their facul: so as to give to them their highest moe 

The common b. and of life, the or trades and pur- 


usiness 
suits, which are innocuous in th ves and have been followed in all 
munities from time 


com- 


drance, except that aes ee to all the same age, sex, and 
condition, isa 5 p: of ci of the United States and an 
essential element of that freedom W. they claim as their birthright. 


Said Mr. Justice Bradley (same case, page 762): 
The right to follow any of the common occupations of life is an inalienable 
right. It was formulated as such under the p. 
in the Declaration of Independence, which commen: 
tion that all men are crea’ equal; that they are endowed by their 


ted 
tor with certain inalienable hts; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Tne right is a large ingredient in the civil 
liberty of the citizen. 


When the subject is treated as one of criminal law, the power 
of the States is ample and the State statutes have been uniformly 
upheld, as the following cases will demonstrate: 

In New Jersey it was held that where the members of a manu- 
facturers’ association produce nearly the whole quantity of an 
article nece to the comfort and health of the community, 
and have agreed to make their prices such as the majority of the 
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members shall prescribe, a scheme to buy and combine into one 
company the plants of a majority of the members, obtain the con- 
trol of prices at which all the members shall sell, put the vendors 
under a covenant not to compete, and thus secure the ability to 
dictate the prices which the public must pay for the productions 
of all the members of the association, is an effort to create a 
monopoly in an article of general necessity and is against public 
licy. The covenants to restrain competition, though they ma 
be several as between the vendors and the vendee, will be consid- 
ered as part of a single plan to secure a monopoly. If they are 
executory, a court of equity will not enforce them, (New Jersey 
chancery court, 39 Atl. R., 923.) 

Monopoly of any lawful frade is against public policy, it not 
being essential that such trade should bein the necessities of life. 
(People vs. Duke et al., 44 New York Supp., 336.) 

A combination to control the price and production of a certain 
article may be illegal though its manufacture is protected by 
patents. (47 New York Supp., 462.) 

A combination is not protected because organized as a corpora- 
tion under a State statute. (18 New York Supp., 224.) 

Anti-trust act of 1889 in Kansas sustained. (Barton vs. Mul- 
vane, 59 Kans., 313.) 

Act of 1891 of Illinois sustained, prohibiting pools, trusts, and 
combinations. (155 III., 166.) 

In Ohio in the Standard Oil Company case the statute was sus- 
tained. (30N. E. R., 279.) 

In Indiana in the Natural Gas and Oil Company case the statute 
was sustained. (53 N. E. R., 1089.) 

Texas acts of 1889 and 1895 sustained by Texas court of appeals. 
(448. W. Rep., 236.) 

Considered from the standpoint of commerce and not from that 
of criminal law, the jurisdiction of the State could not be so exer- 
cised as to injuriously affectinterstate commerce, but even under 
that construction the difficulty is more apparent than real. Con- 
gress could delegate any necessary authority to punish offenses 
against interstatecommerce. This was directly done by the Wil- 
son Act. The following case is in point: Morgan, etc., Company 
vs. Board of Health, 118 U. S., 455. 

The system of quarantine established by statutes of Louisiana 
is a rightful exercise of the police power for the protection of 
health which is not forbidden by the Constitution of the United 
States. While some of the rules of that system may amount to 
regulations of commerce with foreign nations or among the 
States, thongh not so designed, they belong to that class which 
the States may establish until Congress acts in the matter by cov- 
ering the same groups or forbidding State laws. 

Congress, so far from doing either of these things, has, by the 
act of 1799 and previous laws and by the recent act of 1878, 
adopted the laws of the States on that subject and forbidden all 
interference with theirenforcement. (Bowman vs. Chicago, etc., 
Railroad Company, 125 U. S., 465.) 

A State can not, for the purpose of protecting its people from the 
evils of intemperance, enact laws which. regulate—that is, pre- 
scribe rules for—commerce between its people and those of other 
States of the Union unless the consent of Congress, ate or im- 
plied, is first obtained. (United States us. Jones, 109 U, S., 513.) 

The power of eminent domain belongs both to the States and to 
the United States, 

And the Government of the United States may delegate to a tri- 
bunal, created under the laws of the State, the power to fix the 
amount of compensation to be paid by the United States for pri- 
vate property taken thereby in the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain, or it may, if it 88 create a special tribunal for that 
purpose. (Citing 91 U. S., 367; In re Spickler, 43 Fed. Rep., 653.) 

Act of Congress of 1890, known as the Wilson bill, declaring that 
intoxicating liquors shall, on arrival in a State, be subject to the 
se powers of the State, simply defines the times when imported 

toxicating liquors shall become subject to State control, and is 
therefore not unconstitutional as being a delegation to the States 
of the power to regulate interstate commerce. On the passage 
by Congress of the Wilson bill, which subjects to State police 
laws all imported liquors as soon as they pass within the boun- 
daries of the State, it became unlawful to sell such liquors in 
Iowa without a reenactment of the prohibitory liquor law, (In 
re Van Vliet, 43 Fed. Rep., 761.) y 

The said act (Wilson law) is a legitimate exercise of the power 
to regulate interstate commerce. (In re Rahrer, 140 U. S., 545.) 

The Wilson law was sustained as to liquor in original packages 
subject to the local State laws under the police power. 

The States now have power to control this subject under crim- 
inal laws and Congress has powe to control it under its authority 
overinterstate commerce. ese oftenses against commerce werè 
known at the time the Constitution was adopted, and it is not rea- 
sonable that the framers of that instrument would have intended 
that Congress should not have power to protect commerce against 
destruction. The power to regulate carries withit by implication 
all necessary powers. This position is sustained by the following 
authority: Prigg vs, Pennsylvania (16 Peters, 542), 


Congress has on various occasions exercised powers which were 
necessary and proper as means to carry intoeffect rights expressly 
iven and duties expressly enjoined by the Constitution. Theend 
ing required, it has deemed a just and necessary implica- 
tion that the means to accomplish it are given also; or, in other 
Woran tas the power flows as a necessary means to accomplish 

e ends. : 

The legislation of Congress, if constitutional, must supersede 
all State legislation upon the same subject, and by necessary im- 
plication prohibit it. For if Congress has a constitutional power 
to regulate a particular subject and does pare’ regulate it ina 
pirog manner and in a certain form, it can not be that the State 
egislatures have a right to interfere. Where 8 has ex- 
clusive power over a subject it is not competent for State legisla- 
tion to add to the provisions of Congress on that subject. 

Wherever Congress exercises a concurrent power it is made in 
effect an exclusive power. There are, it is true, cases of concur- 
rent power on which both Federal and State legislation may act 
at the same time and where the latter is not suspended by the 
action of the former. Thus the exercise of the taxing power by 
Congress does not suspend the concurrent power of the States, 
because, although the same power, it is exercised on different 
objects or for different purposes; but where the power acts on 
the same subject-matter to accomplish the same end the State 
power is necessarily suspended. 

Congress acted under this clause of the Constitution in 1890, 
and passed a law against trusts. This law has been universally 
upheld. Among the authorities are the following: Addystone P, 
& S. Co. vs. United States (175 U. S., 211—no dissent); state- 
ment. Combination of companies in Cincinnati, Louisville, Bes- 
somen Anniston, South Pittsburg, Chattanooga; syllabus. 

Under the grant of power to Congress contained in section 8 of 
Article I of the Constitution, to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and with Indian tribes,” 
that body may enact such legislation as shall declare void and 
prohibit the performance of any contract between individuals or 
corporations where the natural and direct effect of such a con- 
tract shall be, when carried out, to directly, and not as a mere 
incident to other and innocent purposes, regulate to any extent 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

The provision in the Constitution regarding the liberty of the 
citizen is to some extent limited by the commerce clause; and the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce comprises the 
right to enact a law prohibiting the citizen from entering into 
those private contracts which directly and substantially and not 
merely indirectly, remotely, incidentally, and collaterally regu- 
late, to a greater or less degree, commerce among the States. 

Interstate commerce consists of intercourse and traffic between 
the citizens or inhabitants of different States. and includes not 
only the transportation of persons and property and the naviga- 
tion of public waters, but also the purchase, sale, and exchange 
of commodities. 

The power to regulate interstate commerce and to prescribe the 
rules by which it shall be governed is vested in Congress, and 
when that body has enacted astatute such as the act of July 2, 
1890, any agreement or combination which directly operates not 
alone upon the manufacture but upon the sale, transportation, 
and delivery of an article of interstate commerce by preventing 
or restricting its sale, thereby regulates interstate commerce to 
that extent and thus trenches upon the power of the National 
Legislature and violates the statute. (Held thatthe agreement in 
this case was an unlawful combination. ) l 

When the direct, immediate, and intended effect of a contract 
or combination among dealers in a commodity is the enhance- 
ment of its price, it amounts to a restraint of trade in the com- 
modity, even though contracts to buy it at the enhanced price are 
being made. (United States vs, Trans-Missouri Freight Associa- 
tion, 166 U. S., 290.) 

This case sustains fully the act of 1890 (July 2), and the court 
held that— 


The prohibit provisions of the act apply to all contracts in restraint of 
interstate or foreign trade or commerce without exception or limitation, and 
are not confined to those in which the restraint is unreasonable. 

Inorder to maintain this suit (for injuction) the Government is not obliged 
to show that the agreement in question was entered into for the purpose of 
restraining trade or commerce, if such restraint is its nece effect. 

This ment, though legal when made, became illegal on the passage of 
the act of July 2, bw, and acts done under it after that statute became oper- 
ative were done in violation of it. 

The fourth section of the act invests the Government with full power and 
authority to bring such a suit as this; and if the facts alleged are proved, an 
injunction should issue. 

Under the act of 1890 a contract between railroad companies in restraint of 
commerce is prohibited, even though the contract is entered into between 
competing only for the purpose of thereb: traffic for the 


aff 
transportation of persons and pro y. The robibitory ovisions of the 
act apply to all con ts in restraint of tuberetabe or 5 e or com- 
merce without exception or limitation andare not confined in which 


res t is unreasonable. In order to tain a suit the Government 
is not obliged to show that the agreement in question was entered into for 
the purpose of restraining trade or commerce if such restraintis its necessary 
effect. (United States vs. Joint Traffic Association, 171 U. S., 505.) 


Congress, with regard to interstate commerce and in the course 
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of regulating it in the case of railroad corporations, has the power 
to say that no contract or combination shall be legal which shall 
restrain trade and commerce by shutting out competition. 

The following decisions have also been rend s 


to make and sell the same 88 harrows previously made by him and no 
other, all the parties being d to se 

combination for the enhancement of D and in restraint of trade. (Na- 
tional Harrow Company vs. Hench, 7! 
119 N. Y.. 46; 161 Pa. St., 473.) 

In a suit to restrain alleged violations of the law of 1890 against 
trusts and monopolies affecting interstate commerce the existence 
of an illegal combination among the defendants is to be deter- 
mined not alone from what ap on the face of the preamble, 
rules, and by-lawsof their association, but from theentiresituation 
and the practical working and results of their methods of doing 
business as disclosed by the evidence, 

The act of Congress is aimed against all restraints of interstate 
commerce, and its purpose is to permit commerce between the 
States to flow in its natural channels, unrestricted by any combi- 
nations, contracts, conspiracies, or monopolies whatsoever. The 
reasonableness of the restrictions in a given case is immaterial. 

The fact that the place of business of an association is located 
upon both sides of the line dividing two States is in itself of no 
material importance in determining whether the business trans- 
acted by it is commerce between the States. (United States vs. 
Hopkins, 82 Fed. R., 529 Kans.) 

umerous manufacturers, under various United States patents 
of float spring-tooth harrows, agreed to o e a corporation, 
to assign to it all the patents thus owned or thereafter to be ac- 
quired, and the good will of their business, and not to be.inter- 
ested in the manufacture or sale of such harrows except as agents 
or licensees of the corporation; that the corporation should license 
them to manufacture and sell, for their own account, subject to 
uniform terms and conditions, their respective makes, and should 
not itself manufacture or sell; that each licensee should pay 81 for 
each such harrow manufactured and sold by him and should re- 
ceive paid-up stock in return for the patents and good will. 

Those who entered the agreement represented 70 per cent of the 
total manufacture and sales of the United States, The corpora- 
tion was formed and the assignments made. The licenses issued 
also bound the licensors not to cut prices, not to sell other float 
3 harrows except under the licenses, and provided un- 
liquidated damages for every breach. Held, that the arran 
ment was an unlawful combination in restraint of trade. (Na- 
tional Harrow Company vs. Hench, United States circuit court of 
appeals, Pennsylvania, 83 Fed. R., 36.) 

nder the anti-trust law of 1890 (United States), a contract or 
combination which im any restraints whatever upon inter- 
state commerce is unlawful; and it is immaterial whether or not 
the restraint is a fair and reasonable one, or whether it has actu- 
* in increasing the price of the commodity dealt in. 

here coal is brought from other States and foreign countries 
by importers and dealers, who, by a combination with a local coai 
dealers’ association, regulate the retail prices arbitrarily and pro- 
vide against free competition, such combination is one in restraint 
of interstate commerce in the meaning of the act of 1890. (United 
States vs. Coal Dealers, ete., Association, Cal., 85 Fed. R., 252.) 

There have been two decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court which are quoted as sustaining a contrary view—the Knight 
case (156 U. S., 1), which held only that the mere manufacture 
of an article could not constitute the vamen of the offense, 
which is certainly a correct view, and the case of Leisy vs. Har- 
din (135 U. S., 10) which, it has been wrongly asserted, decided 
against the power of a State to pass anti-trust laws, but which 
was expressly limited and restricted by the case of Plumley v8. 
Massachusetts, which says: 

Tho judiciary of the United States should not strike down a legislative 
enactment of a State, especially if it has direct connection with the social 
order, the health, and the morals of its people, unless such legislation plainly 
and palpably violates some right or secured by the national Con- 
stitution or encroaches upon the authority delegated to the United States 
for the attainment of objects of national concern. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of remedies now possessed by 
Congress under the Constitution for the suppression of these trust 
evils, The bill which bears the name of the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] is an admission on its face that Con- 
gress has power to legislate for the destruction of these illegal 
combinations. Recent history confirms the power of Congress to 
deal with these and like enemies of the public. 

Congress has power to tax corporations or associations engaged 
in interstate commerce. The corporations or associations can be 
fully regulated, and ‘‘regulate” in its application to interstate 
commerce means, according to the Supreme Court in the cases 
already cited, that it has full power and control over them, and 
the power to tax” means, according to a number of decisions of 
the same court, the power to destroy. 

Congress can deny the use of the mails to corporations or asso- 
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Congress can provide for the suspension of import duties upon 
all articles where the domestic manufacturers have entered into 
atrust. The President is already, under the Dingley law and the 
reciprocity feature of it, empowered to suspend the tariff or cus- 
toms duties when reciprocity requires, If the Government can 
extend this great favor to foreigners, it certainly has the power 
to permit the foreigner to bring in his goods duty free so that the 
American people can be protected against the conspiracies and 
oppressions of the home manufacturer. How long would the 
paper trust exist if the material for the manufacture of paper 
could be brought into the country duty free? s 

Congress has required gobiar to given to the business of 
national-banking corporations. Has it notan equal power over 
corporations en d in interstate commerce? Re te” is a 
broad term and embraces everything short of absolute prohibition, 

lt is best that all corporations or associations engaged purely in 
interstate commerce should be left to the control of the States, 
The States can certainly control their domestic corporations and 
associations, and Congress can permit the States to prescribe terms 
npon which foreign corporations may en: in business within the 
limits of the State. nenea can control corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce. e State government and the Federal 
Government have ample power to control and to destroy trade 
conspiracies and oppressions. I am not willing to see that power 
of the State to punish domestic conspirators surrendered to the 
Federal Government. Let me cite the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to this subject: 


To late commerce with foreign nations, and among the several Sta‘ 
and with the Indian tribes. (Article I, section 8 (3).) g >en 
e 


gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im and 
excises, to pay the debts and do for the common defense an neral 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States. 1 section 8 (J).) 
To esta 8883 und post s. (Article I, section 8 (7).) 
Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, acco: g to their respective 


unless in pro} 


rtion to the 
Say or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. (Article I, section 


1 Rat ns ae shall be laid on articles exported from any State. (Article 
No preference shall be given by any tion of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to, or 
Speer poe Sinto be obiiged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another, (Article 
No person shall be * è doprived of life, liberty, or property without 
e process of law. (Amendment V. 

a citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. (Article IV, section 2 (1).) 

These enumerated powers and these limitations have been con- 
strued in many cases by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The exclusive power of Congress over interstate commerce has 
been often defined. The exclusive power of the States over intra- 
state commerce has always been recognized. 

WHAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MAY DO. 

Congress has exclusive control over interstate commerce. In 
dealing with the subject the United States arebut one country, 
(Robbins vs. Taxing District, 120 U. S., 489, 494.) 

The power of Congress over interstate commerce is not only 
exclusive, butunlimited. (Addyston P. & S. Co. vs. United States, 
175 U. S., 211; Leisy vs. Harden, 135 U. S., 100.) 

The power of Con to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce is full. (Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1.) 

Control of Congress over the mails is complete. 
son, 96 U. S., 727; In re Ragier, 143 U. S., 110.) 

The power of Con to suspend customs duties is fully recog- 
nized, as is done under the reciprocity clause of the Dingisy law. 

The power of Congress to prescribe regulations for publicity or 
the like for national banks is recognized. 

Any combination which restrains interstate commerce is illegal 
under the anti-trust law and may be enjoined by the United States, 
(United States vs. Trans-Mo, Freight Assn., 166 U. S., 290; United 
States vs. Joint Traffic Assn., 171 U. S., 505.) 

Trusts or corporations like the Standard Oil Company could not 
exist if Congress would pass a proper law to prevent freight dis- 
criminations and rebates. 

Congress ought to provide for the revocation of patents where a 
patent right is used to aid a criminal conspiracy against trade, 

The case of Addystone P. & S. Co. vs, U. S., supra, decides that the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce is not limited 
or affected by any reasons that induced the repose of the power in 
Congress; that the power is not limited or restricted by the guar- 
anty that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty. or property 
without due process of law; and that under the anti-trust law any 


(Ex parte Jack- 
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combination which directly restrains interstate commerce or de- 
stroys competition in interstate commerce is illegal. 

In other words, the power of Congress over individuals and over 
combinations engaged in interstate commerce is ample to control 
interstate commerce and provens detriment to the public. Con- 
gress can protect the people from monopolistic combines without 
any amendment to the Constitution. The Knight case Ihave cited 
clearly shows what powers are reserved to the State, and the 
Addystone case clearly shows what powers are conferred upon the 
Federal Government. 


WHAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MAY NOT DO. 


The Federal Government can not suppress or destroy purely 
intrastate enterprises or corporations not engaged in interstate 
commerce or in some other business over which Congress has been 
given authority by the Constitution of the United States. It has 

n held that the power of Congress does not extend to a combi- 
nation of an article of manufacture in aState, because mere man- 
ufacture is not trade or commerce, and the article manufactured 
does not become a part of interstate commerce until it has started 
for another State, and therefore monopolies in the manufacture 
of a necessary of life are not covered by the anti-trust law. 
(United States vs. Knight Company, 156 U. S., 1.) 

A combination affecting interstate commerce but not restrain- 
ing it and not excluding competition is not within the purview of 
the anti-trust law. (Anderson vs. United States, 171 U. S., 604.) 


THE POWER OF THE STATE. 


Under its police power the State is permitted to legislate for 
local purposes affecting the health, moral safety, or convenience 
of its people, but such legislation đoes not directly or reasonably 
affect interstate commerce. 

A State can enact local pilotage laws (Cooley vs. Board of War- 
dens, 12 Howe, 299); quarantine laws (Morgan Steamship Com- 
pany vs. Louisiana, 118 U. S., 455); harbor-improvement laws 
(County, ete., vs. Kimball, 102 U. S., 699); laws forbidding the 
heating of cars with stoves (New York, ete., R. us. New York, 165 
U. S., 628); laws forbidding the running of freight trains on Sun- 
day (Henn n vs. Georgia, 163 U. S., 299); laws relating to 
delivery of telegrams (Western Union Telegraph Company vs, 
James, 162 U. S., 650); laws to prevent frauds in the sale of oleo- 
mar ə (Plumley vs. Massachusetts, 155 U. S., 461); inspec- 
tion laws (Patapsco G. Co. vs. North Carolina, 171 U. S., 845). 


POWERS DENIED TO A STATE, 


A State can not exclude foreign 1 engaged in inter- 
state commerce; held as to eee ines in the postal service of 
the United States. (Pennsylvania Telegraph Company vs. West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, 96 U. S., 1.) 

A State can not tax a 5 upon its interstate commerce. 
(Brown vs. Maryland, 12 Wheaton, 419.) 

A State can not fix a rate for carrying interstate commerce, 
(W., etc., Rwy. vs. Illinois, 118 U. S., 557.) 

A State can not exclude intoxicating liquors shipped in the 
original package from other States. (Scott vs. Donald, 165 U. S., 
58; Bowman vs. C. & N. W. Rwy., 125 U. S., 465.) 

Mr. Speaker, much confusion has arisen on account of a misun- 
derstanding of the various decisions of the Supreme Court affect- 
ing the control of intrastate and interstate commerce. I have 
read the report of the Judiciary Committee, presented with the 
8 resolution. I have heard the long and able speech of the 

istinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray], and it seems 
to me that both the report and his speech have had the effect, 
whether designedly so or not, to still further confuse the subject. 
It seems to ine that our Republican friends have used most of 


their efforts in this debate to show that Co: is without power 
to control monopolistic combinations. It is strange that mb- 
licans should assert the want of power on the part of the Federal 
Government to do almost anything. 

av Republican believes in a strong central govern- 
ment, and believes in so construing the Constitution of the United 


States as to confer almost unlimited powers upon the Federal 
Government. No canon of strict construction of the Constitution 
hampers the average Republican or hinders him from voting for 
measures that call upon the Federal Government for the exercise 
of more power, hy, then, do our Republican brethren here 
argue that the Federal Government is so limited, so devoid of 
power, so impotent under the Constitution? Isit because they are 
serving their masters, the trusts and monopolies? Is this an effort 
to fool the American people? It seems to me that their object is 
not to destroy trusts and monopolies, but to manufacture excuses 
for campai 3 only. 

An attempt been made to class legitimate trades unions 
with the trusts. A mere organization for self-protection is not a 
trust and is not contrary to goon government. The chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee endeavor by a point of order to pre- 
vent an expression upon an amendment that the Littlefield bill 
shall not apply to trades unions after the Republican Committee 
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on Judiciary have refused to make the amendment. Unable to 
prevent the consideration of the amendment, the Republicans 
will vote for it, for they dare not vote against that Democratic 
amendment demanded by organized labor. 

The necessity for such a distinction is shown by the case of 
United States vs. Debs, reported in 64 Federal Reporter, page 724. 

There has always been an effort upon the part of the Republic- 
ans to protect capital against the just demands of labor, and to 
hold organized labor responsible for the individual acts of labor- 
ers. Trades unions, as such, are formed only for the mutual 
protection of the workingmen, and that protection is absolutely 
essential to their well-being. 

You can not treat labor as a mere commodity. You can not 
separate the laborer from his labor. It is not only a commodity, 
but a personality as well. The laborers band together under the 
natural instinct of self-preservation, and history has shown thatit 
is absolutely impossible for their just rights to be protected with- 
out such organization. There was a time in England and in other 
European countries when labor combinations were classed under 
the law with monopolistic combinations, The result was that the 
laborers refused to submit to being classed as mere chattels, and 
it has been estimated that nineteen hundred of them were killed 
in the Sheffield and Manchester riots alone. 

The following is a brief account of the conditions 5 as 
given in Webb’s History of Trades-Unionism (page 63): 


Toward the end of the last century (eighteenth) at any rate free bar; - 
ing between the capitalist and his workmen became the sole method of 
wages. Then it was that the injustice of prohibiting combinations o 

ourneymen became apparen Ta moman “A single master,” said Lord 

effrey, “ was at liberty at an e to turn off the whole of his workmen at 
once—100 or 1,000 in number—if they would not accept the wages he chose to 
to offer.” But it was made an offense for the whole of the workmen to leave 
the master at once if he refused to give the wages they chose to mire. 

It is true thatthe law forbade combinations of emp rs us well as com- 
binations of journeymen. But even if it had been impartially carried out, 
there would still haye remained the inequality due to the fact that in the 
new system of industry a single ig pe was himself equivalent to a very 
numerous combination. But the hand of justice was not impartial. The 
“tacit but constant“ combination of employers to depress wages, to which 
Adam Smith refers, could not be reached by the law. Nor was there any 
8 on the pots of the magistrates or the judges to find the masters 

on. 


y even in cases o tor avowed combination. 
No one prosecuted the master cutlers who, in 1814, openly formed the 
ercantile and Manufacturing Union, having for its main rule that 


Sheffield 
no merchant or manufacturer should pay higher prices for any article of 
year, with a penalty of 


Sheffield make than were current in the 
£100 for each contravention of this ill agreement. During the whole 
Spork of repression, whilst thousands of journeymen suffered for the crime 
on, there is absolutely no case on record in which an employer 
rived of proceedings of hearings before magistrates, trinis at sosions Ani Ta 
von 0! 0! ore ra a ons, 
of sing nch, the gross injustice, the foul invective, and terriblo 
punishments inflicted would not, after a few years have passed away, be 
credited on any but the best evidence, 


In the United States injunctions haye been issued under the 
most flimsy pretexts; men haye been hauled up for contempt for 
not obeying these injunctions and have been imprisoned without 
the opportunity for a trial. It has not been found difficult with- 
out any criminal statute whatever to punish all sup offenses 
committed by workingmen, even remotely affecting interstate 
commerce, and yet, with a criminal statute, the administrative 
officers of the Government insist that they can not reach more 
grave offenses committed by capitalists. 

If the States should have the cooperation of Congress and there 
was an honest attempt upon the part of the Federal officials to 
control illegal combinations and a no difficulty would 
be found in securing the means by which to accomplish such a 


purpose. 

I submit that every trust engaged in interstate commerce is 
either the outgrowth of some Con ional legislation or of Fed- 
eral ee or toleration or privilege in cases where Congress 
has failed to enact, under existing constitutional provisions, pro- 
hibitory legislation. 


¢ 


Could an accurate account bo 


APPENDIX I. 
[From the New York Sun.] 
THE ANTI-TRUST AMENDMENT, 


When we say plainly that this is tho most dishonest and therefore the most 
discreditable pe — of work achieved during the present session by the leaders 
of Republican policy in the House we are not Spanking of the merits of the 
proposed amendment. Its revoluti character, the eee e p it 
would effect in the entire system of our tutions, the bestow: as Jon- 
of an unlimited and 9 power overall private busin all the 
3 without regard to Sta es or State rights, need not even be 
of its adoption by a two-thirds vote of both 
House and Senate an ts 3 the tures of three-fourths 
of the ay Sonus States than there is the tion of a constitutional 
vesting in the Federal Government the direct management of 

all the myriad industries of this land. 

The dishonesty of the ERI lies in the fact that there was no ex- 
pectation on the of the author of this resolution, or of the Republicans 
on the Judiciary ttee who 3 ag Reta’ it, or of the Republicans 
in the House who were willing to vote for it that the proposed sixteenth 
amendment will ever amount to more than a campaign trick of the cheapest 
and un est description. 


There is no more ? ^ 
0 
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APPENDIX II. 
[From the Washington Post.] 
WHAT WAS THE RESPONSE? 

The President, in his annual message to Con 
1899, referred to one of the questions that ha 
provoking public discussion“ in these words: 

* Combinations of capital ely pees into trusts to control the conditions of 
trade among our citizens, to stifle competition, limit production, and deter- 
mine the pr of products used and consumed by the people are justly pro- 
voking public discussion and should early claim the attention of the Con- 
gress. + + It is universally conceded that combinations which engross 
or control the market of any particular kind of merchandise or commodity 
necessary to the general community, by suppressing natural and ordinary 
competition, whereby prices are unduly enhanced to the general consumer, 
are obnoxious not only,to the common law but also to the public welfare. 
There must be a remedy for the evils involved in such organizations.” 

That message was sent to a Congress in complete political accord with the 
President. It was sent six months ago. What response has been made to it? 
What has been done or attempted to check all or any of those “ combinations 
of capital organized into trusts to control the conditions of trade among our 
citizens, to stifle competition, limit production, and determine the prices of 
products used and consumed by the people?” 

Nothing has been done; nothing has been seriously senpre: Theamend- 
ment farce failed in the House, where it was expected to fall. Had it gone to 
the Senate, it would have died there. It was never anything but a transparent 
sham. The anti-trust bill is laid up in the Senate according to the prear- 
ranged programme, and no one expects it ever to go through that body with- 
out E us will u little, if any, of the original material. 

And that is the record as to so-called anti-trust legislation by the Fifty- 
sixth Congress up to date. That is the sum total of the mse to the Presi- 
dent’s message sent to Congress six months ago. Trusts that are robbing the 

ople under the shelter of tariff schedules not required for the protection of 
Taner or for revenue; trusts that have been 5 to the extent of 
hundreds of millions; trusts that are exacting exorbitant prices in order to 

y dividends on fictitious sd aes trusts whose 8 are drawn 4i the 

ident in the words quo above, still have license to plunder and are 
protected in that business. 


on the 5th of December, 
for two years been justly 


Protection and Prosperity—Free Trade and Adversity. 


The Farmer, the Workingman, the Manufacturer, and the Business Man haye 
Shared In Their Joys and Sorrows—A Review of the Protective and Low-Tarif 
Perlods of Our History from 1790 to 1900, and a Discussion of Effect upon These 
Great Classes of Our Population. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 4, 1900. 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making appro- 
peintions for tare M itary Academy for the fiscal ct Roald June . I- 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the order of the House which gave 
authority on the general debate on this bill to print remarks in 
the RECORD, 1 avail myself of this opportunity to speak a few 
words on protection and prosperity. 

Results, not theories, are what the voter—be he farmer, toiler in 
the factory, manufacturer, or business man—wants. 
There are two ways of determining the effect of 
or systems—first and most important, b PEE a bird’s-eye view 
of the commerce and finances of the entire nation during its en- 
tire history. The method ordinarily followed in attempting this 
is to examine our historical records and newspaper accounts of 
conditions in the various years in which low or protective tariffs 

have been in operation. 
PROTECTION VS. LOW TARIFF, 1789 TO 1900, 

In addition to this, however, it is practicable to present in a 
single table all the net results of protection versus low tariff in 
the United States from the adoption of the Constitution down to 
the present time, as indicated by the prosperity of our commerce 
and finances, A table (No. 1) printed on another page shows the 
total imports and exports and excess of imports or exports in each 
year from 1790 to 1900, and another table (No. 2) shows the re- 
ceipts and expenditures and excess of receipts or expenditures of 
the Government in each year from 1790 to 1900; and with each of 
these tables is a statement e years in which low or pro- 
tective tariffs, respectively, have been in operation. Following 
these are other tables showing the condition of our home indus- 
tries under low and protective tariffs, respectively, and all of 
these I propose to discuss briefly. 

TARIFFS AND COMMERCE. 

A study of Tables Nos, 1 and 2 shows that protective tariffs have 
been in operation in the United States during practically one-half 
of the one hundred and ten years since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. In Tables Nos. 3, 4,5, and 6 will be found the workings 
of the low and protective tariffs, respectively, grouped. A 

It will be seen that anning the tifty-nine years of low tariff 
there were but ten years in which the exports were as great as the 


t measures 
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imports, and that during the entire fifty-nine years of the opera- 
tion of low tariffs the net excess of imports over exports was 
$515,000,000, A study of the commerce of the protective tariff 
years shows that exports exceeded imports in twenty-seven of the 
fifty-two protective years, and that the net excess of exports over 
imports during that time was two and a half billion dollars, 

o put it in a single sentence, low tariffs, in 9 years of 
operation, show a net excess of imports of $515,000,000, and protec- 
tive tariffs, in fifty-two years of operation, show a net excess of 
exports of $2,500,000,000. Thus the protective tariffs of fifty-two 
g haye paid the commercial debts of the fifty-nine years of 

ow tariffs, amounting to half a billion dollars, and, in addition, 

placed two and a 

trade, 

EXCESS OF EXPORTS DURING THREE YEARS OF THE M'KINLEY ADMINIS- 

TRATION. 

Another striking example of the growth of our export trade ` 
under protective tariff is found in the fact that the excess of ex- 
ports over imports in the first three years of President McKinley's 
term, from March 1, 1897, to March 1, 1900, was nearly four times 
as much as the entire excess of exports over imports from 1790 to 
755 date of his inauguration, March 4, 1897, the accurate figures 

ing: 

Excess of exports over imports from 1790 to March 1, 1807 $383, 028, 407 

Excess of exports over imports from March I, 1897, to March 1,1900. 1, 483, 537,049 
The relative effect of low and protective tariffs, respectively, on 

the revenues of the Government are also readily seen by a study 

of the tables already mentioned. 
TARIFFS AND REVENUE. 

Table 5, entitled ‘‘ Tariffs and revenues, 1790 to 1900,” shows 
the deficit or surplus, respectively, in revenues in each of the low 
and protective tariff years. An examination of this table will 
show that all protective-tariff years, with the exception of those 
in which expenditures were extremely heavy on account of war, 
show a surplus revenue, while twenty-four of the fifty-eight low- 
tariff years show a deficit, only three of that number being at all 
affected by wars. Practically every protective-tariff year, except 
those in which war conditions caused abnormal expenditures, 
shows a surplus, and it was under protection and Republican rule 
that the enormous interest-bearing debt of the United States was 
reduced from $2,221,000,000, at the end of the war (1865), to 
$585,000,000, when a Democratic President and low-tariff Congress 
took control of the Government; and before Democratic rule and 
low tariff had ceased to exist, the interest-bearing debt had in- 
creased to $847,365,000, as will be seen by Table No. 7. 

SECTION NO. L—A DISCUSSION OF THE EFFECT OF HIGH AND LOW TARIFFS 
UPON THE GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS OF THE COUNTRY; WITH 
STATISTICAL EVIDENCE ATTACHED, 

As to the effect of the tariff upon the material prosperity of the 
country, the study is almost necessarily confined to later periods, 
because the census reports of the first half of the period, considered 
in the tables already referred to, are not sufficiently elaborate to 
show in detail the growth of manufactures. 

GROWTH IN TEXTILE INDUSTRIES UNDER PROTECTION. 

It is practicable, however, to consider the condition of the tex- 
tile industries at the middle of the century and by decennial periods 
thereafter and thus determine the condition which they had 
reached under the almost constant low tariff which prevailed 1 rior 
to 1850 and the growth during that further low-tariff period from 
1830 to 1860, and to compare those conditions and growths with 
the oe period which has been constant since 1800, with the 
pag e three years’ interruption from August 30, 1894, to July 24, 
fs 

The growth in number of establishments, employees, capital in- 
vested, and value of products of the wool, cotton, and silk manu- 
facturing establishments and the dyeing and finishing works at 
each census year from 1850 to 1890 is equally striking, The value 
of the products of these four great groups amounted in 1850, after 
the long period of low tariff, to only $128,000,000 and the number 
of employees to only 146,897; and during the ten years of unin- 
terrupted low tariff from 1850 to 1860 the value of the products 
had only reached $214,000,000, an increase of $86,000,000, and 
the number of employees had increased to 194,000, an increase of 
48,000. The wages paid in these four industries in 1860, the last 
year under low tariff, amounted to but $40,000,000. 

In the next decade the number of employees had increased to 
275,000, with a growth of more than 100 per cent in wages and of 42 
per cent in number of employees. At the next decennial census 
that of 1880, the number of employees was 384,000, an increase o 
more than 100,000; wages were 3105,000,000, an increase of nearly 
$20,000,000, and the value of products, $532,000,000, or more than 
double those of the last year under low tariff. By 1890, still 
another decade of constant protection, the wa paid had in- 
creased to $175,000,000, an increase of $70,000, paid to labor, 


billion dollars to the credit of our export 


while the number of employees had increased to 511,000 and the 
value of products had increased to $722,000,000, or three and a half 
times that of the year 1860, which terminated the long low-tariff 


period, as 
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GROWTH IN PROSPERITY, UNDER PROTECTION AND SOUND MONEY, SINCE 
THE “CRIME” OF 1877. 

Another table (No. 8), prepared from official data, was pre- 
sented by Secretary Gage at Chicago and Philadelphia, in ad- 
dresses to 
of our productions and commerce, and was afterwards published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as an evidence of the growth of 
prosperity under protection and sound money. It shows that, 
ee eee doubled during that period, all the other 
material interests have increased with far greater rapidity than 
1 Salaries paid in public schools, newspa pub- 

ished, post-offices in existence and receipts of the Post-Office 
Department, telegraph messages sent, railways in operation, ton- 
nage of vessels engaged in commerce on the Great Lakes, wheat 
produced and exported, cotton produced, manufactured, and ex- 
ported, coal, iron, and steel produced and exported, exports of 
manufactures, exports of the products of agriculture, money in 
circulation, total and per capita deposits in savings banks, and 
number of depositors—all show a growth greatly in excess of that 
of population. 

COMPARISON OF CONDITIONS UNDER THE N’KINLEY, WILSOX, AND DINGLEY 

TARIFFS. 

To come down to a later period in the study of the general effect 
of low and protective tariffs, attention is called to the showing 
made in Table No. 9, which states the imports, exports, money in 
circulation, prices, and many other facts, as shown by the records 
of the Department of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and other branches of the Govern- 
ment service in the protective-tariff year 1892, the low-tariff years 
1895 and 1896, and the protective-tariff year 1899. It will be found 
that in regard to every one of the 125 items of this table in the 
low-tariff years 1895 and 1896 conditions were far less favorable 
than those in 1892, the last year under President Harrison and the 
McKinley tariff, and in 1899, under President McKinley and the 
Dingley tariff, 

BUSINESS FAILURES UNDER THREE TARIFFS. 

Laying aside the question of general conditions and taking up 
that of the various classes of our citizens and business conditions 
as shown by official records, the study is equally interesting and 
convincing as to the value of protection. Let us take, first, gen- 
eral business conditions during a long term of years as shown by 
the records of the Government and by accepted authorities in 
business lines, No better general index of commercial conditions 
is attainable than that showing failuresand liabilities in each year 
for a long term of years, and this is presented in Table No. 10. 
This table is prepared by Dun’s Review, a generally accepted au- 
thority, which was widely quoted by Democrats and Populists in 
1896 by way of sustaining their theories which were then pre- 
sented to the public. 

This table shows thet the number of failures in the calendar 
year 1892, the last year under President Harrison, was 10,344, and 
in 1893, the first year under a Democratic President, was 15,242. 
an increase of practically 50 per cent; and in 1896, the last year of 
Democratic rule, was again 15,088, The amount of liabilities in 
1892, the last year under President Harrison, was 8114, 000, 000. and 
the amount in 1893, the first Democratic year, was $346.000,000, or 
more than three times as much as in the last Republican year; 
and that of 1896, the last Democratic and low-tariff Piers was $226,- 
000,000, while in 1897, the first year under President McKinley, 
the liabilities dro; to $154,000,000, and in 1899 the liabilities 
had fallen to but $90,000,000, or about one-fourth those of 1883; 
and the total number of failures was but 9,337, against more than 
15,000 in the last year of Democracy. 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY UNDER THREE TARIFFS. 

Take, again, the Table No. 11, showing clearing-house returns of 
the United States in each year from 1880 to 1899. They are an 
index of the activity of business. It will be seen that the clear- 
ing-house returns of the entire country amounted to $60,000,000,000 
in 1892, the last Republican year, and had dropped to $45,000,000,- 
000 in 1894, the year in which the low-tariff law was enacted, and 
were less than $52,000,000,000 in 1896; while in 1898. the first full 
year under the Dingley tariff, they were $65,000,000,000, and in 
1899 were within a fraction of $89,000,000,000, or practically double 
those of the year in which the Wilson low-tariff law was enacted, 


FREIGHT CARRIED ON RAILWAYS. 


Take, again, the record of the railways of the United States, 
that accurate register of commercial activity. as shown by Table 
No. 12, The freight carried shows in 1894, the year in which the 
low-tariff law was enacted, a drop of 83,000,000 tons, or more than 
10 per cent of the entire business as compared with the year in 
which a Democratic President was inaugurated, and 1898, under 
McKinley and the Dingley law, shows an increase of 124,000,000 
tons as compared with 1897, the year in which the Wilson low- 
tariff act was repealed, and an increase of 230,000,000 tons over the 
year in which the Wilson law was enacted. Meantime the net 
earnings dropped from an average of $2,000 per mile during sev- 


t gatherings of those interested in the development’ 
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eral preceding years to 81, 800 per mile during the entire low-tariff 
period, and in 1898 again passed the $2,000 per mile line, being for 
that year $2,111 as the average earnings per mile of the railroads 
of the United States. 

EARNINGS OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

The effect of this 8 upon the 5 under the low 
tariff is shown in Table No. 13, by which it will be seen that the 
number of men employed by railways fell in 1894, the year of the 
enactment of the Wilson law, nearly 100,000 below the number 
employed in 1893, while the earnings also showed a marked de- 
crease. In 1898, the first full year under the Dingley tariff, the 
number of employees was, in round terms, 100,000 greater than in 
1894, and the amount paid in wages $50,000,000 renar than in 
1895, while the year 1899 showed an increase of 149,000 employees 
over 1894 and $75,000,000 increase in the wages paid, as compared 
with 1894 or 1895, 

BUSINESS DY TELEGRAPH. 

Arother evidence of the effect of the low-tariff period upon busi- 
ness is foundin Table No. 14, Which shows the number of telegraph 
messages sent over the lines of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company only from 1868 to 1899. It will be seen that the number 
dropped from 66,000,000 in 1893, the year of the inauguration of a 
Democratic and low-tariff President and Congress, to 58,000,000 
in 1594, the year in which the Dingley law was enacted, and that 
during the entire low-tariff period from 1894 to 1897 the number 
remained stationary, at 58,000,000, increasing in 1898, however, to 
more than 62, 000, 000. 

DECREASE OF MORTGAGES. 

On the question of mortgages, of which we heard so much in 
1896, Table No. 15 shows, for the single State of Nebraska, that 
the valne of mortgages filed in 1857, the first year under President 
McKinley, and the year in which the protective-tariff law was 
enacted, amounted to but $15,630,721, against $34,601,318 in 1893, 
the first year under a Democratic President and low-tariff Con- 
gress, and $31,690,054 the year in which the-low-tariff law was 
enacted, while the value of the mortgages released in 1898, the 
first full year under the protective tariff, was $27,498,070 against 
$18,213,382 in 1896, the year of Mr. Bryan's nomination. 

PATENTS, LAND SALES, AND HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 3 

Still other evidences of general business activity or depression 
during the protective and low-tariff years are found in the busi- 
ness transacted by the various Government offices, Table No. 
16 shows the receipts of the Patent Office from 1890 to 1839. They 
fell from $1,268,000 in 1892 to $1,183,000 in 1894, and $1,195,000 in 
1895, increasing, however, to $1,843,000 in 1897, the year of the 
enactment of the Dingley law. 

Another table (No. 17) shows the money received from the dis- 
posal of public lands by the General Land Office. These receipts 
fell from more than $4,000,060 in 1892 and 1893 to $1,847,000 in 
1896, and $1,596,000 in the tiscal year 1897, all of which was under 
the low tariff, while in 1888, the first fiscal year under the 
pingley qarit, they had increased to $2,144,000, and in 1899 to 
82,5 45 b 

Still another table (No. 18), which indicates the number of final 
homestead entries made at the General Land Office, shows that 
the total number in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, practi- 
cally all of which was under President Harrison, was 24, 204, and 
the number of acres granted, 3,477,231. In the fiscal year 1804 
the number fell to 20,544, and in 1896 to 20,099, with a total num- 
ber of acres of 2,790,242, increasing to 22,281 in number end an 
acreage of 3,095,017 in the fiscal year 1898, 

THE POSTAL BAROMETER OF BUSINESS. 

Another table (No. 19), showing business conditions, is one 
quoted by the Postmaster-General in his recent annual report, in 
which he says: 

The course of the postal revenues furnishes an unerring barometer of tho 
business conditions of the country. 

He then quotes the receipts, expenditures, and deficits of the Post- 
Office Department from 1893 to 1899, showing that the receipts in 
1894, notwithstanding the steady growth in population, actually 
fell below those of the fiscal year 1593, practically all of which was 
under President Harrison, and that during the entire Democratic 
and low-tariff period the growth in receipts was but very small, 
the total receiptsin the year ending June 30, 1893, being $75,898,923, 
and in the year ending June 30, 1897, $82,665,462, an increase in 
the four years of less $7,000,000, while in the two years from 
June 80, 1897, to June 30. 1899, the increase was more than 
$12,000,000, the receipts for the fiscal year 1899 being 893.021, 384. 
The deficit of the plea which, in the fiscal year 1892. the 
last year under President Harrison, was 85,177, 171. amounted, in 


the year ending June 30, 1897, all of which was under the low tfr- 

iff, to $11,411,779, and dropped again under protection and the bus- 

iness activity which accompanied it to $6,610,776 in the year 1899, 
BANK DEPOSITS. . 

Another measure of general business conditions is fonnd by an 

examination of the deposits in savings and other banks of the 
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United States. A table. No. 20,shows the aggregate deposits in all 
classes of banks in the United States on or about June 30 in each 
year from 1892 to 1899. It shows that the deposits in national banks 
fell from $1,771,000,000 in 1892, President Faria nis last year, to 


$1,574,000,000 in 1893, a reduction of $200,000,000, and that in the f 


last year of the Democratic term they were but $1,666,000,000. 
increasing to $1,760,000,000 in 1897, 82,073.000, 000 in 1898, and 
$2,605,090,000 in 1899—an increase of more than a billion dollars 
in 1899 as compared with 1893. 

State banks also show an equally remarkable record, their total 
deposits in 1899 being almost double those of 1894. Loan and 
trust companies show in 1899 deposits amounting to $835,090,000, 
against $471,000,000 in 1894. Savings banks show a reduction of 
$31,000,000 in their deposits in 1894 as com with June 
80, 1893, while those of June 30, 1899, are $310,000.000 greater than 
for June 30, 1894. Taking the record of all classes of banks 
national, State, loan and trust companies, savings banks, and pri- 
vate banks—the total deposits on June 30, 1899, were $6,853,381,- 
000, inst $4,667,930,328 in 1894, the year of the enactment of 
the Wilson law, an increase of more than 82,000, 000, 000. or almost 
50 per cent, and practically all of this increase occurred after the 
election of President McKinley and a protective-tariff Congress. 


A table, No. 21, shows the details of savings banks, and another, 
No. 22, compares the savings banks of the United States with those 
of the other principal countries of the world. It will beseen by this 
last-mentioned table that the average deposit in the United States | 
is larger than that of any other country, and the total deposits 
double those of any other country named in the list. Details of 
the conditions of the banks and deposits in banks in each State in 
1896 and 1899, also shown by a table, No. 23, present interesting 
facts in reference to the growth of business interests and deposits 
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in banks in all pars of the country in 1899 as compared with 1896, 
the year of the last Presidential campaign. 
MONEY IN CIRCULATION UNDER LOW AND PROTECTIVE TARIFFS. 

Another recent evidence of the effect of low and protective 
tariffs on the money in circulation is shown in Tables Nos. 25 and 
26, which show the amount of money of various classes in circu- 
lation in the United States for a term of years, the first of these 
extending back to the beginning of the protective period—1860— 
and the second extending back to 1870, which precedes the “ crime” 
of 1873, They show the steady growth in the amount of money in 
circulation up to andincluding 1892, the last year under President 
Harrison, then a steady fall until 1896, and again an increase up 
to the present time. 

The per capita money in circulation in 1892, the last year under 
President Harrison, was $24.44. By 1896 it had dropped to $21.10, 
and in spite of the prediction that it could not increase without 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver and the retention of a low 
tariff, it has, under McKinley, the protective tariff, and the gold 
standard, increased to $25.58 per capita on May 1, 1900, an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in the per capita circulation, of 25 per cent 
in the total money in circulation, and of 64 per cent in the gold 
and gold certificates in circulation; the total of the gold and gold 
certificates on July 1, 1896, the date of Mr. Bryan's nomination, 
being $197,000,000, and on May 1, 1900, $814.090,000, while the 
total money on July 1, 1826, was $1,306,434,986, and on May 1, 
1900, §2,060,523,463—and all without the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver.” The second table, No. 25, shows the per capita 
gold and silver, gold certificates, silver certificates, and other 
classes of money in circulation in each year from 1870 down to 
May 1, 1900. It will be seen that there has been a marked in- 
crease in every class of currency in circulation, comparing May 
1, 1900, with July 1, 1898. 


TABLE No. 1.—Total value of imports and exports into and from the United States from October 1, 1789, to June 30, 1990 (May and June, 1990, estimates), 
From Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1800. 


Tariffs. 
Washington (Apr. 30, 1789, to Mar. 4, 
47.889.872 
574,85 4 Š 
John Adams (Mar. 4, 107, to Mar. 4, 12, 224.8 
$ 70,971,780]. 99,280, 988 |.. > 
93,02), 515 18, 342, 008 Formative period. 
71.757.147 4,378,189 ; 
erson (Mar. 4, 1801, to Mar. 4 4501 8.609.000 77 ee Or oe kes p 
. 4 to Mar. 4, 18 5, GV0, 77.8.0 7.800, 
or È Fula 1805 1. C0 % 588.41 25,083. 979 
129, 419, C0 101,325, X3 27,873, 087 
TS, £00,000 108.848.150 30, 156, 850 
55, 92:5, 000 25), 34559, 040 |. 
5a, 490,000 52.05, 7,198, 707 
$3,400,000 68,737, 18, 642; 030 
53 4. 00 3 — 2 808 161 
Madison (Mar. 4,1809, to Mar. 4, 1817) 2000 2. |o 3 
12,963, 000 8.827.441 6,087,559 Protective tariff (July 1, 1812, to 
113, 041, 274 52,557, 153 60, 453, 521 June 30, 1816). 
147, 163,000 81,929,052 65, 152, 943 
7 99! 250; 000 87.671, 560 11,578, 431 
121,750,000 93,291,133 23,468,867 |. 
£1450; 000 OT oa 4.788.851 3 Low tariff (Juno 30, 1810, to J 
WH, „ * „ - iw une * une 
Monroe (Mar. 4, 1817, to Mar. 4. 1825) Et 88 . e 20.1820. 
74.871.005 61.390, 
22.481.871 68,325, 
72, 189, 172 8. 672. 
Mar. 4, 1885, to Mar feces elt 2.88 
2. 3 to Mar. 79, 093, 2. 
e 5 
IRR OIA aAA tective tariff (June 80, 1824, to 
67,088, 915 67,434, Mar. 
C2, 720,956 TESTO, < 3, 1838). 
1 Pa 
Jackson (Mar. 4,18%, to Mar. 4, 1897). 101.6478 3 sess 
108.6, 70] 102,250, 
136,731,205 | 115,215, 
8 ga 
5825 d ow tariff (Mar. 3, 1833, to Aug. 30, 
uren . 4, 1837, to Mar. 4 95,970,288 | 104,978, 
Vap Baran COST Sy SORES PO i 158,493,956 | 112,251, 1842). 
98, 258, 706 123, 668, 
? ler (Mar, 4, 184. 1842 10305207 199877 
W. H. Harrison Tyler 5 7 „, 
8 ** Po 1 7 wine a tective tariff (Aug. 30, 1842, to 
is, - 
mutet matu | Tapa heed 
Polk (Mar. 4, 1845, to Mar. 4, 1849). jos 42 340 150,741,588 . — tariffs (Dec. 1, 1846, to Apr. 1, 
148,638, 644 190,515 10, 445, 129 1848 1861). 
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TABLE No. L—Total value of imports and exports into and from United States from October 1, 1789, to June 30, 1900 (May und June, 1900, estimated) -Continuod. 


Merchandise. 
i be ON gl e | Sorte 
Administration. z z 1 1 
TORE: imports. Exports. 5 im. = of ex year, ariff 


$141, 205,199 | 8140.25 
173,509,325 | 144.875.720 
SMA 771,420 | 18,915, 250 
207; 444/308 | 186, 984, 231 


Pierce (Mar. 4, 1853, to Mar. 4, 1857). 257. 80.106 28.9.5505 5 5 . Low i pa (Dec. 1, 1848, to Apr. 1, 
3, 428, 293, £23, TEO 
263, 239, (Ht 212, 011 601 


Buchanan (Mar. 4, 1857, to Mar. 4. 
1801). i 202 
353,616,119 | 333.576, 057 


18 


0, 
189, 356, 677 190, 679, BOL 
243,335,815 | 444.804.447 
Lincoln-Johnson (Mar. 4, 1861, to B16, 447,283 158. 887, 988 
Mar. 4, 1569). 238,745,580 | 168, 020; 308 
812.00 348,859; 522 
3805, 761, 096: 204, 5068, 141 
357,490,440 | 281.852. 899 
417,506,879 | 280,117,607 
435,953,408 | 992.771.788 
520,228,084 | 442820178 
Grant (Mar. 4, 1869,to Mar. 4,187). een ee 
7 406,342 | 5S6, 283; 010 
8 apart 
tees r OE 
thesis | ieiz | Nagi gee Cane Sot 
Hayes (Mar. 4, 1877, to Mar. 4, 1881). fovea | ADU 
607,954,748 | £25,638, 658 
642.684.028 902. 377, 348 
Garficld-Arthur (Mar. 4, 1881, to 724,699,574 | 730, 542, 257 
Mar. 4, 1885). 723,180,914 | $23,830,402 
687,097,693 | 740,513, 609 
577.527,80 742, 189,755 
Cleveland (Mar. 4, 1885, to Mar. 4, 635,435, 186 679, 524, $30 
1880). 602,319,768 | 716.183.211 
223.07 14 695,054 50T 
745,131,652 | 742, 401,375 
Benjamin Harrison (Mar. 4, 1889, to 789, 310, 409 857, 828, 684 2 
4, 1883). 844.916.106 884.480.810 
E27, 402) 462 | 1, 00, 278, H48 
866,400,022 | "847,635, 194 
. (Mar. 4, 1693, to Mar. 4, 2 9 5 — es — 5 — 
5 731, 269, 538, 
729. . 0.808 : Low 4 tariff (Aug. 28,1894, to July 24, 
Merimo (ar, 4 1807, to June || sou | PAn 5 
cKinloy (Mar. A une 09, 281,482,5 i 
1900.) 697,148,489 | 1227, 023, 202 rs cn (July 24, 1807, to 
000. 1. 00, 000, 000 . 540,000,000 1800 £ 
e A I EAN 31,537, 100, 976 | 33,579, 226, 287 ce ney. a 


+ May and June estimated. 


TABLE No. 2.—Receipts and expenditures of the United States Government from 1791 to 1900. 
From official reports of the United States Government, 1899.] 


; | Total net ordi- 
Administration. Year ending— {tn 5 nary — Excess of re- proe of ex- | Year ending Tariffs. 
84, 409, 951. 10 $3, 007,452.85 | $1,312,498.64 u 1701 
2. een 8.88 70 
e 30, 1789, to 5,431, 904. 87 6,207, 822, 04 
** 5 6, 114, 534. 59 7,809, 000.78 |. 
8, 877. 529. C5 5, 700, 650. 83 
8. 688, 780,00 6, 008, G27, 25 
John Adams (Mar. 4, 1797, to 7.54 sat 9.81813 
ohn ms A 5 „513,818. ý & as 
Mar. 4, 1801). 10.848, 740.10 10,813,971. 01 Formative period of tariffs. 
12, 985, 330. 25 9,893, 400. 96 
14,965, 798.93 | 7.976.252. 07 
1 
* * bs n . 
F 13.80.40 9, O14, 38.84 
jd 2 15, 559, 931. 07 9, 449, 177. 62 
16, 398, 019.26 8, 354, 151. 37 
17, 060, 661.93 9,081, 413, 08 
7, 773, 473.12 10,280, 747. 04 
Y, 384, 214. 28 8, 474, 753. 87 > 
14, 422, GH. 09 8, 178, 040. 43 
Matisan (Mar. 4, 1509, to Mar. 12 ie 0 ripe 2 a sand d. 0 (July 1. 1812, 
79. 1 1 yi * P . une 
: U1, 181, 625.16 BA, 720,825. 42 2 
15, 696, 916. 82 32, 943, 661. 24 
47, 676, 985. 66 31, 196, 855. 92 
33,099, 049. 74 19, 944, 802. 47 
’ 21, 585, 171. 04 20, 018, 027. 81 
24, C68, 874.37 21.512, 004. 60 
Monroe (Mar, 4, 1817, to Mar. 4. 17, 840, 669. 5 18, 285, 534. 89 Low tariff (June 30, 1816, to 
1825). 14, 578, 379. 72 15, S49, 552. 86 June 30, 1624). 
20, 232, 427. 94 15, 000, 432. 80 
20, 40, 668, 26 14, 706, 629. 99 
19, 381, 212. 79 20. 273, 702. 64 
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penditures. 
Dec. 31— 


Excess of re- | Excess of ex- 
ceipts. 


Total net ordi- 
nary expendi- 
tures. 


Total net ordi- 
Year ending— nary receipts. 
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Protective tariff 
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Van Buren 
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Half year. May and June estimated. 
Net excess of imports under low tariffs $515, 064, 931 
Net excess of exports under protective tariffs --= 2,557,071, 213 
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TABLE No. 4—Showing 


the 
merce and finances of the 


otective tariffs u the ips hsa com- 
tes, as indicated by the — 5 exports 


and a surplus revenue in the years of their operation. 


Nore.—The deficits in the 
in the war of 1812: those of 


1813-1815 are due to abnormal expenditures 
865, to the war of the rebellion; those of 


1898-99, to the 8 -American war; that of 1894, to the panic following the 
inauguration of a Democratic President and low-tariff legislation. 


[Compiled from official statements of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics.) 
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TABLE No. 4.—Showing the effect tective iffs the foreign com- 
merce and a e the oita States, A -Condinned. ex 


Commercial effect. Financial effect. 
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TABLE No. 5.—Years in which low tariffs and protective tariffs, tively, 
have been in in the United States, showing the excess o, expende: 
tures or receipts of the Government in each year. 


[Compiled from official statements of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics.] 
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TABLE No. 8.—Progress of the United States as shown by great factors entering into national development—Continued. 


Ton: of vessels through Sault Ste. Marie 
nage passing g 


690, 828 1,734,890 8, 454, 435 16, 808. 781 21, 958, 47 + 3,079 

235, 884, 700 498, 549, 808 399, 262, 000 467,102, 47 547, 303, 843 + 12 

1, 094, 255, 000 1,717, 434,593 1, 489, 970, 000 2, 151. 188, 580 2,078, 143, 933 + 89 

1, 451,401, 357 2,771,707, 156 8, 627, 300, 183 5, 036, 964, 409 5, 793, 689, 282 + 29 

$57,000 1, 795, 000 2,825, 000 2,871, 000 3. 632, 000 + Dt 

32, 863, 000 G. 822, 830 140, 866, 931 172, 426, % +198, 405, 955 + 488 

185, 262, 672 836,304, 132 1, 466, 867, 54 2,072, 469,672 ] +2,325, 297, 780 + 1,155 

1,65, 179 3, 835, 101 9, 202, 703 9, 446, 308 + 11.773, 934 + 607 

68,750 1,247,335 4,277, 071 6, 114, 884 48, 932, 857 -+ 12,893 

82, 665, 454 71, 265, 699 41,679, 501 23, 048, 515 12, 100, 440 — 6 

11, 062, 902 14, 716, 524 25, 542, 208 32,009, 989 93, 716, 031 + 752 

583, 589 2,562, 236 7, S47, 909 8, $95, 839 11, 236, 846 + 1,825 

9, 624, 088 16, 826, 099 33,842, 374 30,741, CO7 51,063, 008 + 431 

68, 270, 764 102, $56, 015 151, 102,376 183, 595, 743 333, 667, 794 + 83 

361, 188, 483 675, 961, 091 629, 820, 808 553, 210, 026 784, 959, 000 + u7 

892, 771, 768 835, (28, 058 857, 828, 684 807, 533, 165 1, 227, 023, 302 + 212 

435, 058, 408 067,954,746 789, 310, 409 731, 269, 965 697, 148, 489 + 60 

W 973, 882, 223 1, 429, 251, 270 1, 601, 968, 473 opie = 18 

banks 549, 874, 358 819, 105, 973 1, 524, 844, 506 1,810, 597, 023 2, 230, 366, 054 + 27 

ber of depositors in savings banks 1, 630, 46 2,335,582 4, 258, 883 4,875,519 5,687,818 + 28 

American v. ls, domestic trade 2, 729, 707 2,715, 224 8, 477, 802 3,797,773 4,015, 992 oe 47 

American vessels, foreign trade 1,516, S00 1,352, 510 946,695 838, 187 848, 246 — 44 

American vessels, Great Lakes only c 681, 701 605, 102 1, 063, 063 1,241, 459 1,446, 348 + m 
1852. 11808. 


TABLE No. 9. Statement of imports, exports, money in circulation, prices, etc., in the years 1892, 1895, 1898, and 1899, respectively. 


Compiled from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, issued by the Treasury De ent in 1900; the publications of the Department of Labor, 
oy March, 1900, and offi prin tho Infersinbe Commerce Commission.) a 


Articles. 1892. 1895. 1896. 1599. 
e . A E A AA ENEE 81.00. 278, 148 7, 538, 105 606, 938 227, 023, 302 
Imports of merchandise.. $ 27, 402, 462 731, 989, 965 „724,674 , 148, 489 
F v — 8 C2. 875, 686 $75, 568, 200 02, 882, 264 |, 874, 813 
Imports for consumption, per capita > 812.44 $10.48 gid 66 git tt 
3 por S 4 $15.53 $11.37 12.11 15.84 
rts of— 

Wigricalturat products . 8 99,228,232 210, 026 2258 879, 207 E 989, 087 
Breadstuffs. = À 8 99, 263,117 14, 604, 780 41, 356, 993 999, 690 
Wheat and ü ‘| saans] ee eee | $177,303.00 

m e REAN S EO ̃ —— — none 161, 5 „ fe 
8 : 89.812.850 ‘$00! 793 $3,497, 611 $0, 787, 540 
... ͤ . . 0 guauen suournes II. 160 85,340 $445,075 Loree 
Gout teat. Point | amsaa) e 57.8 
CCC) — —] ] . ᷣ I i i 
617717 soc abe e abides 4c y aaa a SA a komo! 3 22 $141, 240, S34 $135, 250,579 $133, 377, 549 1185. 508, 608 
90.8 66.9 78.1 79.0 
54.0 47.7 34.0 41.3 
Es 36.3 28.9 23.8 30.7 
of— 
8 507,919, 80 452, 549, 976 425, 352, 187 562, 651, 480 
... ⁵T—: :: .f... PVE muvcnewars eves $33, 201, 621 by ha $83, 599, 851 $42, 208, 465 
r REE OER . EE D AEE, $2, 445, 878 15,533 1.805 017 8.07080 
r ERE EL A E E E A E E E AA eres $6, 252, 282 $, 849. 145 „502,017 „070, 398 
Wheat retained for home consumption, bushels per capita - 5.91 4.51 4.78 5.95 
Value ot farm animals $2, 181. 755, 608 $1, 819, 446, 306 $1, 727, 920, 084 $1, 997,010, 407 
gnu) Beem) mul 
e satin] ashi 
„ „ ‘9, 
T, 832 "$31,793 427 
309, 734, 000 272,474,708 ‘4, 781.50 
230,911,473 70, 738.200 
40 45.9 19.2 
$187, 482, 743 $201, 850, 498 $218, 110, 941 
819, 124, 004 $13, 218, 081 12, 870, 604 , 300, 093 
$19, 718,216 $18,355, 121 16, 020 $31, 707, 630 
$26, 850, 218 „12.942 $30, 520.177 „88, 
$25, (59,325 7 056 $26, 763, „479, O27 
$150; 510,937 $183, 505.743 $23,571,178 675,558 
maia] moa] sae! eaten 
9,157, 000 9, 448, 398 8, 623, 127 „620. 708 
253 445228 — 150 85 280 
1,298, 936 1,017,098 1,300,325 1,977,922 
13.646, 719 10, 801, 073 307, 228, 621 701,371, 454 
422,176, 202 508, 036, 938 385, 138, 983 108, 484, 825 
$32, 315, 562 $12, 144, 080 $8, 950, 656 $2, 613, 534 
4,927,581 , 114, 834 5, 281, 689 + 8, 032, 856 
181,788,871 189, 661, 362 195, 361, 280 258, 500, 650 
17,953,570 2, 807, 661 $7,530,880 8, 616, 377 
See ea ons oF on 82.102.004 2.688 ais 
„ 781, C8 3.723.057 $3,985, 707 305,470 
30, 914 119, 255 $162) 446 $404,193 
$15, 572, 787 $13,101, 231 $17,197, 229 „875,015 
s 650, 497 $3, 603, 840 s 921, 983 14,493, 440 
$19, 590,350 $17,325,057 , 630,029 „300, 161 
ee eit sasha $1, 508, 4 = Wee 
$255, 700, 511 156, 618, 062 44, 692, 900 760, 334 
Ti S40, 052, 443 „019, 270 „103, 183 12, 393, 260 
FFFFFFCCCCCCTCTTTTTTTTTTT 0 a ee e 
xchanges of clearing houses in United States sane amenan ee eene nnie , 883, 572 7 7 i 
Wallways constructed..---<---.. 2 14.00 1.704 500 
Net earnings of railways per mil £2.06 79.40 81.84 82.11 
Per cent of expense to earnin: 69.80 , 40 70.40 68.1 
Freight carried 1 84, 413, 197, 180 58, 507, 770, 801 93, 885, 853,634 | 114, 500, 173, 101 
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TABLE No. 9.—Statement of imports, exports, money in circulation, prices, etc., in the years 1892, 1395, 1896, and 1399, respectively—Continued. 


Articles. 1899, 
eee 681, e 894,855 
N tor — employees 9463, SE S31 8105, os ais 
t. 72, 221, 890 97,356, 508 
ae eno SS 
57.5 gi 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN NEW YORK MARKET, JULY 1, 


Wheat flour, per barrel 50 
Rye flour, per barrel. 15 s$ 9.20 
Pound a O49 
bon 10 
175 


* 


Apples, evaporated, per pound 


Beef, on hoof, good, per 100 pounds 3 a 3. 4 
Beef, salt, family. per barrel 9. 10. 8. 9 
Pork, salt, mess, per barrel 11 14 8. 8 


Bacon, short-rib sides, per pound 
Salt, fine, r barrel 
eee per pound. 
jugar: 
Centrifu, 95 per cent test, per pound 
Fair po oh per cent test, per pound. p A 


$ 


San ERS Sagas 


> 


barsa BEE 88888885 


88882 888 88868888858 
888888886 gag 8885 88888 


Granulated, per pound TTT 5 5 
joes: 
Women's solid leather, grain, per pai kk 3 x 
Men's brogan, C nAaR 1 1 1 
Men's , bal., per pair 2 2 2. 2 
O Libis Leet, par wees $ 
ngrain, 2-ply Lowell, par ard 8 
Cotton thread, G cord. 200 yards, J. & P. -0318 0818 6811 
Denims, Amoskeag, per yard. 115 0975 „0925 
Ginghams, Amoskeag, per yard.. „065 075 „05 
Print cloths, Metacomet, per yard . 0387 . 08287 0249 -0275 
Suitings, wool, indigo, per yard.. 1.70 1/25 1.25 1.25 
tlan -058 050 052 O47 
per -080 «068 „083 
New York M per 3 — 0 „085 . 087 
Tic Amoskeag AC. . «15 -105 0925 
Cotton-warp al N. Y. Hamilton, per yard. -065 . 0³³ 
8 best Le . ESPE 12 12 
Anthracite— 
Pea, per ton 2.75 2.85 2.50 
Stove, per ton 4.35 3.30 3.85 
: Bituminous, per gross 3.15 2.75 2.20 
Matches, parlor, per gross Lae i 4.75 475 3.75 
ae hömp; por pong 2 laws D5 -0125 0875 
oP anila; irie y unpectupeshibesseessacs 5 S 1075 0875 0075 
Tarred, American, por 89 6097 0875 - 0875 
Pig iron, Bessemer, at Pittsburg, per gross ton 14.00 14.14 20.45 
Stee) billets, at Pittsburg, per gross ton 23.29 21.06 83.80 
3.60 3.60 4.00 
7.87 7.45 8. 69 
„0769 -065 0557 
6.88 8.09 9.28 
-158 -178 074 
2 18 -BL 
+29 -19 +29 


TABLE No. 10.—Commercial failures and average of liabilities, 1876-1899. TABLE No. 11.—Clearing-house returns of the United States, 
{From Dan's Review. New York.] z 7 
Total for the year. [From the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1899,] 
Per Aver- 
Number Number 
of fail- of business! afl. Amount of | | age Clearing houses 
f fail-| liabiliti Habili- New York 
SrO ee “Oren: oe | elem Year. clearing houses. f bral age 
9.008 $191,117, 736 
‘ * 
10,478 234, 383, 132 Peet 
6,658 | 702,157 | 0195 | 98,149, 053 45.583 848 181 85 
4.75 746,823] 68| 65,752,000 $0! Sax 166258 8 
5,582 281.6890 1 81,155,932 BL 002 957 ee ne 
6,738 | 822,256] -82| 101,547, 564 23.250. 701.440 ts} 
1 83,374, 682) 216 | $48,211,643, 71 
10.808 9004,70 121| 238, 343/427 8.882.848. | B9128. 70 488 
10,637 | 919,900] 1.16 124,290; 321 80, 863, 685,609 | 48, 750, 888.813 
9/834 | 960.841] 1.01 114,644,119 34,798, 465,529 | BS BOL AT S10 
9,634 | | 994,281) .90 | 187,500,944 87, 660, 686,572 | 68, 845, 270, 505 
10,679 | 1,018,662 | 1.0 123,829, 973 81.683.058. | B7208. 757 GOB 
10.8 1051,10 1.04 148,784,337 36.259.905.20 00.88.53. 
10.997 1.110.508 | 189,856,964 84712725080 8,889.4 45 
12,278 | 1,142,951 |. 1.07 189; 863, 638 24,23), 145,368 455,028,406, 740 
10,844 | 1,172,705 | 111.041 187 237766, 251% 0,975, 165.018 
15,242 | 1,193,113 | 1.28 246,779,880 20, 80, 80%, 8% 51,995,651, 785 
13.885 |1,114,174 | 1.25 122,998,850 81.887 0.848 4.178.645. 
IERI ERDA |: ER BEBEI means] Caw 
„151, — — 5 2 
13,351 | 1,058,521 | 1.26 | 154,339,071 57, 308,290, 7 88,000, 661,776 
2/186 | 1,105,830 | 1.10 130,062, 890 
„87 | 1,147,505 g1 | 90,579,889 


* No data. 
* Democratic and low-tariff period. ý Democratie and low-tariff years. 
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TABLE No. 12.—Railways in the United States, their capital stock and dividends, debt and rate of interest paid, passengers and freight carried and rates received 
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TABLE No. 15.—Mortgages filed and released in Nebraska from 1893 to 1893. 
Year. 
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TABLE No. 16.—Receipts of the Patent Office from 1890 to 1899. 
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TABLE No. 17.—Statement showi: 
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of lines and wires, number of offices, and traffic of the 


nion Telegraph Company from 1868 to 1899. 


From the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1899.] 
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capita of deposits in the national, State, savings, and pri- 
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and the 
[From official tables prepared by the Comptroller of the Currency. ] 


the national banks of the States and Territories, 
vate banks and loan and trust companies in 1396 and 
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TABLE No. 23.—Population 
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TABLE No. 24.—Money in circulation in the United States, 
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[From official reports of the Comptroller of the Currency.] 


TABLE No. 24. 
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To May 1 
Norr.—The Syperens decrease in the By capita of gold coin in circulation 
in 1900 is due to the large increase of gold certificates, which increased from 


43 cents per capita in 18 to $2.58 per capita in 1900, 
' 


SECTION No. IL—A DISCUSSION OF THE EFFECT OF HIGH AND LOW TARIFFS 
UPON THE MANUFACTURERS AND WORKINGMEN OF THE COUNTRY; WITH 
STATISTICAL EVIDENCE ATTACHED. 


Let us next consider the effect of the protective system upon our 
manufacturing industries. The most satisfactory way of meas- 
uring the 8 of these various industries is through the census 
figures. ese, however, are gathered but once in ten years, and 
the latest details of this character, therefore, relate to conditions 
in the year 1890. This material has been so thoroughly discussed 
from time to time that the facts relative to the wonderful prog- 
ress in manufacturing, as shown by the decennial inquiries, are 
already well known to the people. 

The census of 1890 showed the number of sgl bias in the 
manufacturing industries of the United States in that year to be 
4,712,622, against 2,732,595 in 1880, an increase of 1,980,000, or 
nearly 75 per cent, and the wages in 1890 were $2,283,216,529, 
against $947,953,795, an increase of $1,335,000,000, or 141 per cent. 
It is particularly interesting to note that the per cent of increase in 
wages paid in 1890 was nearly double the per cent of increase in 
number of persons employed, thus showing an average increase in 
the individual earnings of employees during the decade, as well as 
a great increase in the number employed, while the value of the 
products manufactured was in 1890 $9,327,437,283, against $5,369,- 
579,199 in 1880—an increase of $3,957,858,084, or nearly 75 per cent, 
The population during thesame period increased 25 per cent, while 
manufacturesincreased 75 per cent, thus indicating that the man- 
ufacturers were in 1890 supplying a much larger proportion of the 
consumption of the people of the United States than in 1880, 
During the same time importations of articles manufactured 
ready for consumption increased nearly $24,000,000, or 17.5 per 
cent, while population was increasing 25 per cent and domestic 
manufactures 75 per cent, thus indicating that during the decade 
for which we have accurate of both domestic manufac- 
tures and imports the manufacturers of the United States rapidly 
increased the proportion which they were supplying of the home 
consumption of manufactured goods. 


GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES, 1590 TO 1900. 


There are three methods by which it is practicable to measurein 
some degree the growth of domestic manufactures in the decade 
just ending, and for which there are as yet no census figures. One 
of these is to study the increase in the importation of the classes 
of raw material which manufacturers must use. While our man- 
ufacturers naturally utilize home materials as far as practicable 
in their industries, there are certain materials which they require 
which are not produced at home, while in others the supply from 
home production is not sufficient to meet their requirements. In 
crude rubber and silk, for instance, all of the materials utilized 
must be imported, whilein the vegetable fibers, such as hemp, flax, 
and certain high grades of cotton, hides and skins, and other arti- 
cles of this class, they are compelled to draw a part of their sup- 
plies from abroad. By following the course of importation of 
these manufacturers’ materials,” or, to use the technical term of 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, articles in 
a crude condition, which enter into the various processes of do- 
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mestic industry” it is practicable to measure in some degree the 
activities of our manufacturers since 1890. 


INCREASED IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS 


A table (No. 1) printed on another page shows the importatiòn 
of this class of manufacturers’ materials, the importation of manu- 
factured goods, and the exportation of manufactured goods. It 
will be seen from an examination of this table that manufacturers’ 
materials imported in 1890 amounted to $178,435,512, or 23 per cent 
of the total importations, while in the fiscal year 1900 the importa- 
tions of this same class amounted to $310,000,000 and formed 35.8 
per cent of the total importations. It is thus appareng that our 
manufacturers are to-day drawing from abroa ay twice as 
much material for use in manufacturing as they did a decade ago, 
since the actual value is nearly double that of 1890, while it is a 
well-known fact that prices of manufacturers’ materials are now 
much less than those of a decade ago and that a given number of 
dollars now represents a larger quantity than at that time. It is 
also gratifying to note that this class of material, that required by 
manufacturers, now forms nearly 36 per cent of the total imports, 
against 23 per cent in 1890, 


INCREASED EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES. 


Still another evidence of the activity of manufacturers is found 
in a column of the same table (No. 1), where the values of manu- 
factures exported is shown. In the fiscal year 1890 exports of 
domestic manufactures amounted to but $151,000,000 and in the 
fiscal year 1900 to $425,000,000—an increase of nearly 200 per cent. 


DECREASED IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURES. 


Meantime, importation of manufactures has been greatly re- 
duced, having been, in 1890, $346,678.654, and forming 44.8 per 
cent of the total imports, while in 1899 it was but $259,862,721 and 
formed but 37.9 per cent of the total imports. 

Thus, in the study of imports of manufacturers’ materials and 
the imports and exports of manufactured goods all the available 
data show a phenomenal increase in our manufacturing industries 
during the decade 1890-1900, in which we must a chiefly 
upon these data in determining the growth of manufactures, A 
study of the period shows, first, an increase of nearly 100 per 
centin imports of manufacturers’ materials; second, an increase of 
nearly 200 per cent in the exports of manufactured goods, and third, 
a decrease of 25 per cent in the imports of manufactured goods; 
while manufacturers’ materials form every year a larger propor- 
tidn of the total imports, and manufactured goods form ever 
year a smaller proportion of the imports; and, on the other hand, 
manufactured goods form every year a larger proportion of the 
total exports, 


EFFECT OF WILSON TARIFF ON MANUPACTURERS AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Before leaving this statement, which shows the imports of 
manufacturers’ materials and the imports and exports of finished 
manufactures, it is proper to call attention to the disastrous effect 
of the low tariff of 1894-1897 upon the manufacturing industries 
as measured by the imports of raw materials and the imports and 
exports of finished products. It will be seen that, despite the 
claim of the supporters of the Wilson law, that their measure 
would especially benefit manufacturers by giving them free raw 
material, the importation of raw material in the years ending 
June 30, 1895, 1896, 1897, all of which were under the low tariff, 
averaged less than those of the fiscal year 1593, all of which was 
under the McKinley 8 7 8 tariff and most of it under Presi- 
dent Harrison, and t the years ending June 30, 1899 and 1900, 
under the Dingley law, show a larger importation than that of 
any year under the Wilson low tariff, the importation of raw 
material in the year 1900 being 50 per cent greater than the 
annual average importation of raw material under the Wilson 
law, and the share which raw material formed of the total im- 
ports was, in the year 1900, 36 per cent, against an average of 26 
per cent during the entire period that the Wilson law was in 
operation. 

In exports of manufactures the increase under Dingley protec- 
tion over that of Wilson low tariff, with its enforced idleness of 
factories, is ous. striking. The exports of manufacturesin the 
three fiscal years during which the Wilson law was in operation 
averaged $230,000,000 per annum, while for the year 1900, as al- 
ready indicated, they were $425,000,000, an increase of 61 per cent, 
Still another important indication of the prosperity or depression 
of manufactures under protection and low tariffs, respectively, is 
found in a comparison of the imports of manufactures with the 
exports of manufactures. A comparison of the figures in the 
import and export columns of manufactures in Table No. 1 shows 
that the exports of manufactures exceeded the imports of manu- 
factures in the fiscal year 1898, both of which were under the 
Dingley tariff law, while in preceding years imports of manufac- 
tures had always exceeded exports of that class of merchandise, 
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the reversed condition being due to the steady reduction of imports 
and the steady increase of exports of manufactured goods. 

Some indication of the growth in exports of manufactures by 
great classes is found in Table No. 2, which shows the exports of 
manufactures of iron and steel, copper, agricultural implements, 
leather and its manufactures, etc., in the fiscal year 1897, the last 
year under the Wilson law, compared with the fiscal years 1898- 
1900, all of which were under the Dingley law and all of which 
show a marked increase in rts of manufactures as compared 
with the last year of the Wilson law. A further study of the 

owth of exports of manufactures during a longer period is 

ound in Table No. 3, which shows the exports of principal manu- 
factured articles in 1868, 1878, 1898, and 1899. 

Still another table, No. 4, shows the exports of the principal 
manufactures in each year from 1890 to 1899, and gives an oppor- 
tunity to study the relative growth under low and protective 
tariffs, respectively. The fiscal years 1890 to 1894 were under 
protective tariffs; those of 1895 to 1897 under a low tariff, and 
those of 1898 and 1899 were again under a protective tariff. 

An opportunity for comparison of the imports and exports of 
manufactures in each year from 1888 to 1899 is given by Table 
No. 5, which shows that the exports of manufactures have more 
than trebled during that period, while imports of manufactures 
have fallen off 20 per cent. 


OUR GROWTH IN MANUFACTURING COMPARED WITH THAT OF FREE-TRADE 
ENGLAND, AS INDICATED BY COAL CONSUMPTION, 


Three great industries—coal, iron, and tin plate—have made es- 
pecial progress under the development of our manufacturing sys- 
tem, coal production being of itself a measure of the development 
of manufacturing, since coal enters so largely into that industry. 
Table No, 6 shows the growth in coal production in free-tra 
Great Britain compared with that of the protection countries— 
United States, Germany, and France; also the total coal produc- 
tion of the world and the per cent supplied by the United States 
at quinquennial periods from 1868 to 1838. 

It will be seen by an examination of this table that the coal pro- 
dugtion of the United Kingdom during the thirty years under con- 
sideration, during all of which time that country has been under 
alow tariff, only increased from 115,000,000 tons to 226,000,000 tons, 
or a little less than 100 per cent, while Germany, which adopted 
a protective tariff about the middle of the period under consider- 
ation, has increased her coal output from 36,000,000 tons to 144,- 
000,000 tons—a growth of 300 per cent. France, also a protection 
country, increased her output from 14,697,686 tons in 1868 to 
35,748,644 tons in 1898, an increase of 150 per cent, while the 
United States, which has been constantly under a protective tar- 
iff law during that period (with the exception of three years), in- 

. creased her output from 31,648,960 tons in 1868 to 258,539,630 tons 
in 1899—an increase of over 700 per cent. It must be remembered, 
in addition to this, that the United States has consumed in her 
factories, on her railways, and among her people practically all of 
this enormous increase, our exports of coal averaging less than 
3 per cent of our total production, while Great Britain has been 
for years a large exporter of coal. 


EFFECT OF THE WILSON LOW TARIFF ON THE COAL INDUSTRY AND ON 
LABOR EMPLOYED AT THE MINES. 


Another table, No. 7, shows the details of coal production in 
the United States from 1830 to 1899, indicating the quantity mined, 
value of the product, the price per ton at the mines, the number 
of employees, and theaverage number of days in which they were 
employed in each year, the imports and exports of coal and the 
per cent of the world’s production supplied by the United States. 

An examination of this table will show the effect of the low- 

tariff period upon the coal production and coal producers—the 
workingmen in the mines of the United States numbering a half 
million toilers. The production in 1894, the year in which the low 
tariff was enacted, fell to 170,000,000 tons as against 182,000,000 in 
the preceding year, and the value of the product fell from $208,- 
000,000 in 1893 to $186,009,000 in 1894, a loss in a single year of 
$22,000,000 in this one article in which labor forms so important 
a part of its value. 

A study of the number of men employed at the mines shows 
little change during the low-tariff period; but an examination of 
the column showing the number of days in which they were active 
discloses the effect of the low tariff upon the laboring men in that 
great industry. In 1891, under protection and the activity of the 
great industries of the country, the average number of days in 
which the men in the coal mines of the United States were em- 
ployed was 232. In i893, the year in which a low-tariff President 
and Congress came into power, the number of days in which the 
miners were employed dropped to 201, and in 1894 dropped again 
to 178; while in 1897, the last year of the Wilson tariff, the num- 
ber was but 179, a reduction of 20 per cent in the time in which 
they were employed as compared with 1891. The figures for 1898 


show a marked increase in the number of days a A and an 
increase of 38,000 men as compared with 1893; while it is apparens 
that the fi; for 1899 will, when completed, show a much larger 
increase, since the product in 1899 was 39,000,000 tons greater than 
in 1898, and 88,000,000 greater than in 1894, an increase of nearly 
20 per cent in production and 25 per cent in value of the product. 
e growth in the production of iron and steel in the United 
States from 1880 to 1899 is shown in a table (No.8). Pig. iron pro- 
duction in the United States has increased from 3, 835, 191 tons in 
1880 to 13,620,703 tonsin 1899, which year placed the United States 
at the head of the iron and steel 1 nations of the world. 
An examination of this table will show the effect of the Demo- 
cratic low- tariff period 1893-1896 - upon thisgreat . The 
pig: iron production of 1892 was 9,157,000 tons. In 1893, the year 
of the inauguration of Democracy and low tariff, it fell to 7,124,000 
tons; in 1894 to 6,657,000 tons, and in 1896 was but 8,623,000 tons. 
The year 1897, in which protection was again adopted, showed an 
increase to 9,652,680 tons, and in 1899 an increase to 13,620,703 
tons. Thus the fall from the last year of President Harrison to 
1894, the year in which the low tariff was enacted, was 2,499,622 
tons, or 27 per cent, while the increase of 1899 over 1896, the last 
full year under a low tariff, was 4,997,576 tons, or 57 per cent. 


DEVELOPMENT OF IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE UNDER PROTECTION— 
INCREASED PRODUCTION AND LOWER PRICES. 


The reduction of prices noted in the column showing the price 
of steel rails during the period under consideration is also ex- 
tremely suggestive, answering, as it does, the assertion that suffi- 
cient competition to keep prices at a minimum can only be ob- 
tained by a low tariff. It will beseen from an examination of this 
column that the average annual price of steel rails during the 
period of protection from 1880 to 1893 fell from 867.50, in 1880, to 
828.12, in 1893. In 1894, the year in which the low tariff was 
adopted, there was a fall of $4 per ton, but the price returned to 
$28 in 1896—dropping to $18.75 in 1897, the year in which the pro- 
tective tariff was again adopted, $17.62 in 1898, and returned in 
1899 to $28.12, the figure at which it stood in 1893 and 1896. 

Another illustration of the tremendous growth of our iron and 
steel industry during this iong 5 period is found in the 
columns of this table, showing the imports and exports of manu- 
factures of iron and steel in each year from 1880 to 1898, It will 
be seen that under this long period of protection and the develop- 
ment of the manufacturing industries which accompanied it, the 
imports of iron and steel fell from $71,266,699 to $12,100,440, and 
that the manufacturers, besides supplying the enormous addition 
to the home market which this reduced importation implies, also 
increased their exportation of iron and steel manufactures from 
$14,716,524 in 1880 to $93,716,031 in 1889, and in the year 1900 the 
12 will amount to 5120, 000, 000, or more than eight times that of 
1880. 


OUR GROWTH IN IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURING, COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF PREE-TRADE ENGLAND. 


The relative growth of the iron and steel industries in the pro- 
tection and pence. countries, respectively, is another illus- 
tration of the advantages of the protective system. A table (No. 
9) shows the production of pig iron in free-trade Great Britain 
and protection United States, Germany, France, and Russia in 
each year since 1870. It will be seen that Great Britain, whose 
fame as a producer of iron and steel is world-wide, has only in- 
creased her output during that time from 5,963,515 tons in 1870 
to 9,305,319 tons in 1899, an increase of 56 per cent, while France, 
under a protective tariff, has increased her output during the 
same time from 1,178,114 tons to 2,567,388 tons, an increase of 
117 per cent, and Russia, also a protection country, has increased 
her cutput from 359,531 tons in 1870 to 2,222,469 in 1898, an increase 
of 520 per cent. Germany, under vigorous protection, has in- 
creased her output of pig iron from 1,391,124 tons in 1870 to 
8,142,017 tons in 1899, an increase of 485 per cent, while the 
United States, with a thoroughly protective tariff, increased her 
output from 1,665,179 tons in 1870 to 18,620,703 tons in 1899, a 
gain of 11,956,000 tons, or 718 per cent. 

Attention is also called to the table (No. 10) which shows the 
relative production of Bessemer steel ingots and rails in the 
United States and in Great Britain since 1888, in which it will be 
seen that the growth in the United States has been enormous as 
compared with that of free-trade Great Britain, the increase in 
ingots in the United States being from 7,589 tons in 1868 to 7,586,354 
tonsin 1899, while that of Great Britain increased from 110,000 tons 
in 1868 to 1,825,974 in 1899. In Pessemer steel rails the growth 
in production has been equally striking. Still another table (No. 
11) compares the production of crude steel of all kinds in the 
United States and in Great Britain from 1873 to 1599, showing 
that the increase in the United States has been from 193.796 tons 
in 1873 to 10,639,857 tons in 1899, while that of Great Britain was 
from 653,500 tons in 1873 to 5,000,000 tons in 1899. 
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TIN PLATE—HOME MANUFACTURES INCREASED, IMPORTS DECREASED, AND 
PRICES REDUCED BY PROTECTION, 


Still another striking evidence of the growth of our manufac- 
tures under protection is found in the facts presented by a table, 
No. 12, which shows imports, home manufactures, and prices of 
tin pa in the United States under the protection established by 
the McKinley law. Importation of tin piate, before the estab- 
lishment of the protective duty, ranged in the vicinity of 650,000,000 
panne, the amount of money sent annually abroad for this article 

ing over $20,000,000. The McKinley law, which went into effect 
October 1, 1890, placed a thoroughly protective duty on tin plate, 
of which there were no manufactures in this country at that 
time. By 1892the production amounted to over 13,000,000 pounds, 
by 1894 to 189,000,000 pounds, by 1896 to 307,000,000 pounds, by 1898 
to 681,000,000 pounds, and in 1899 to 791,000,000, or more than was 
ever imported in a single year except that of 1891, in which there 
was an excessive importation in order to evade the duties estab- 
lished by the McKinley Act. Meantime importations haye fallen 
until they amounted to but 108,000,000 pounds in 1899, and the 
amount of money sent abroad for this article was but $2,613,000, 
against $21,222,653 in 1889, 


RECENT INCREASE IN PRICE OF TIN PLATE MUCH LESS THAN IN THAT OF 
THE RAW MATERIAL USED. 

An examination of the column in Table No. 12 showing the price 
of Bessemer steel plates in the New York markets since the estab- 
lishment of the industry in the United States also reveals some inter- 
esting facts. It shows that the price in 1893, the second year of 

roduction under the protective tariff, was $5.04 per box; that it 

ell steadily year by year until it reached $3.52 per box in 1896, a 
reduction of 80 per cent. In 1899 the average price was $4.51 per 
box, and on April 20, 1900, $4.84 per box. This increase from $3.52 
per box in 1896 to 84.85 in 1900 has been the subject of much criti- 
cism, and led to a charge that the increase was an arbitrary one 
caused by combinations of the tin-plate manufacturers of the 
country. An examination of the . how- 
ever, which show the pricas of tin and steel billets, the chief con- 
stituents of tin plate, discloses some interesting facts. It will be 
seen that Straits tin increased from 13.3 cents per pound in New 
York in 1896 to 31 cents in 1900, the period in which the advance 
in tin plate occurred, while the price of steel billets increased from 
$15.08 per ton in 1897 to $37 on April 20, 1900, thus showing an in- 
crease of more than 125 per cent in the articles entering into the 
manufacture of tin plate, while the advance in the price of the 
finished article was but 38 per cent. 

The growth of the cotton manufacturing industry, which has 
already been referred to, is also illustrated by a table (No. 13) 
which shows the cotton production and manufacture in the Unite 
States, the reduction in imports, and increase in domestic manu- 
factures and exports from 1883 to 1899. It will be seen that the 
number of bales taken by Northern mills increased from 1,759,000 
in 1883 to 2,217,000 in 1899, and those of Southern mills from 813,- 
000 in 1883 to 1,415,000 in 1899, making a total increase from 
2,072,000 to 3,632,000 during the time under consideration. Mean- 
time the exportations of manufactures of cotton increased from 
$13,721,605 in 1883 to $23,566,914 in 1899, and imports fell from 
$38,026,044 in 1883 to $32,054,434 in 1899. An important fact as to 
the effect of the low tariff upon the manufacturing industries is 
shown by a study of the consumption of cotton by the mills of the 
United States year by year during that part of the period under 
consideration. In 1892, the last year under President Harrison, 
the number of bales taken by the mills of the United States was 
2,856,000. In 1893 the number dropped to 2,375,000 and in 1894 to 
2,291,000. In 1896 the number was 2,505,000, and in 1898, the first 
full year under the Dingley protective tariff, it increased to 3,465,- 
000, and in 1899 was 3,632,000, an increase of 60 per cent in 1899 
as compared with 1894, 


TABLE No. 1.—Manufactured articles imported into and ed from the 
United States and imports of raw materials used by manufacturers in each 
year from 1588 to 1900. 


[Prepared by the Treasury, Bureau of Statistics.] 


Manufacturers’ ma- 
terials imported. 


Manufactures 
imported. 


Manufactures 
exported, 


nt of 
total Value. 

im- 

ports. 

45.12 | $134, 228, 083 69 
45.59 | 136,372, 887 . 81 
45.84 | 147,187,527 . 25 
45.60 | 136,541,978 50 
44.78 136,735, 105 45 
45.61 | 130, 800, 087 . 
44.32 | 138, 507 . 99 


TABLE No. 1.—Manufactured articles imported into and exported from 
70 United States. eee * 


Per 
cent of 
to 
im- 
ports. 
22 $178, 435,512 | 23.06 846.678,54 44.81 17.87 
WO) ces 195, 917,620 | 22.93 | 368,225,181 | 43.09 19.37 
1892 197,840, 30 24.32 | 316,002,469 | 38.85 15.70 
1893 2. 218,310,959 | 25.85 | 350,865,396 | 42.26 1.902 
1894 126, 643,273 | 19.89 | 234,139,173 | 36.78 21.14 
1805 187,482,748 | 25.64 | 817,257,176 | 43.39 23.14 
1893 201,850,498 | 26.57 | 328,967,525 | 43.29 26.43 
1897.. 207,268,155 | 28.28 | 327,824,920 | 41.47 26.87 
1808 .. 188,940,718 | 82.16 | 227,467,249 | 38.74 24.02 
1899 . 218,110,941 | 31.82 | 259,868,751 | 37.91 23.21 
1900 5 810,000,000 | 35.80 80,61 


May and June estimated. 


TABLE No. 2.—Increased exportations, 


of the leading manufactures from the Uni 
years of the Dingley law, compared with the last year of the Wilson law: 
J A 
Wilson law, Dingle ew, 
Exportations. fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Flax, hemp,and jute manufactures.. „184 $2, 557, 405 $3, 093, 102 
Cars, ca: See hy eS nae 710 3,424, 419 4,106, 284 
Paper,and manufactures of 163 5, 494, 564 5,477, 884 
Agricultural implements 680 7,609, T32 12, 432, 197 
Leather, and manufactures of „403 21,113,640 23,400. 985 
Cotton: seed oõ S82 40, 230, 784 50, 627, 219 
Copper, and manuf: 125 82, 180, 872 35, 983, 529 
Tron and si mani res. 872 70, 406, 885 93, 715, 951 
PP 128 | 154,628,400 | 174,844, 701 
Mineral oil, refined 999 | 900,978,875 | 805,956, H5 


It will be seen from these figures that the exports of manufactures have 


increased nearly $100,000,000 in the fiscal year just ended, and are to-da 
nearly double see of the year in which Meiinioy was elected. sA 


TABLE No. 3.—Domestic exports of principal manufactures during the years 
ending June 30, 1368" 1378, 1888, Mee cs 1899. 


[From official statements of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics.] 


tures 

Leather, and manufac- 
tures of 

Cotton manufactures ... 


9,715, 285 
RE AERES ES sores eee AE eases 5, 753, 880 
2; 12, 422, 197 
47, 2, 6, 804, 084 
524, 1,078, 5,477, 884 
3,179, 3,578, 5, 178, 908 
i mith 75 

Scientific instruments 5 TH, 880, 
Books, maps, te 349, 1, 734,5 2, 656, 136 
Flax, etc., manufactures 636, 1,391, 2) 8, 095, 102 
Sugar and molasses 348, 3,255, 2,953, 888 
es and horse cars 404, 1,381, 2,552,272 
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in order of magnitude in 1399. 
[From official statements of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics.] 
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TABLE No. 4.—Value of exports from the United States of the principal articles of domestic manufacture, during the years ending June 39, 1890-1899, arranged 
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From reports of United States Geological Survey. ] 


plied by the United States at quinquennial periods from 1868 to 1398, in tons 


France; also the total coal production of the world and the per cent sup- 
of 2,000 pounds, 


TABLE No. 6.—Growth in coal production in free-trade Great Britain, com- 
pared with that of the protection countries, United States, Germany, and 
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[From official statements of the Treasury, 
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The tae a table shows the value of imports and exports of manufac- 
TABLE No. 7.—Coal production in the United States from 1880 to 1899, showing the relative value of 
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No. 13.—Cotton production and manufacturing in the United States, showing reduction in imports and increase in domestic manufacture and exports, 
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TABLE No. 13.—Cotton production and manufacturing in the United States, etc.—Continued. 


Taken for home consumption. Exports of | Imports of 
Total 6 
* commer | By North. By South- 
P. ern mills. | ern mills. of cotton. 
Bales. Bales. Bates. Bales. Pounds, 

7,047,000 | 1,805,000 456,000 | 2,261,000 5,497,592 | $13,013,189 | $28,917,799 
6,939,000 | 1,790,000 480,000 | 2,270,000 7,973,039 | 10,212, 644 26,805, 943 
7,297,000 | 1,780,000 545,000 | 2,825,000 8, 606, 049 9,999, 277 20,918, 055 
8,674,000 | 2,027,000 613,000 | 2,640,000 | 20,908,817 | 18, 604, 857 20, T12, 624 
9,018,000 | 2,172,000 684,000 | 2,856,000 28, 663, 769 13, 226, 277 28,323, 841 
6, 664,000 | 1,652,000 723,000 | 2,875,000 43, 367, 052 11, 809, 355. 33, 560, 203 
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9,837,000 | 2,019,000 $52,000 | 2,871,000 49, 332, 022 13. 789. 810 33, 106, 625 
7,147,000 | 1,605,000 900,000 | 2,505,000 55, 350, 520 16, 837, 396 82, 437, 504 
8,708,000 | 1,793,000 999,000 | 2,792,000 | 51,898,926 | 21,087,678 34, 429, 363 
11,216,009 | 2,211,000 | 1,254,000 | 3,465,000 | 52, 500,303 17,024,092 27,287,300 
11,256,000 | 2,217,000 | 1,415,000 | 3,632,000 | 50, 158, 158 23,566,914 82, 054, 434 


Section No. IIL—A DISCUSSION OF THE EFFECT OF HIGH AND LOW 
. TARIFFS UPON THE FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY; WITH STATISTICAL EVI- 

DENCE ATTACHED. 

The farmer has shared with the business man, the mannfacturer 
and his workmen, the railways and their employees, and the va- 
rious classes of our citizens, in the general prosperity following 
the return to protection. His markets have increased both at 
home and abroad, and with this increase have come advanced 
prices for what he sells and advanced value of that which he re- 
tains. Not only do the figures of exports show a marked increase 
in his receipts from abroad, but in the home market, by far the 
most important to him, prices have advanced, consumption and 
demand increased, and with these has come prosperity to. this 
greatest class of producers. : 

A table, No. 1, which is given on another page, gives the rates of 
duty on the principal farm products under each tariff since 1883. 
It will be seen that on all farm products the rate of duty was re- 
duced by the Wilson tariff, and in most cases that of the McKin- 
ley tariff was restored by the Dingley tariff, This increase has 
had its effect in checking the importation of manufactured arti- 
cles of farm production, and thus has saved to the farmers a large 
share of the home market. 

DECREASED IMPORTATION OF FARM PRODUCTS UNDER THE M’KINLEY AND 
DINGLEY LAWS. 

A table, No. 2, prepared by the Department of Agriculture, 
shows the ac ele of agricultural products from 1894 to 1899. It 
will be seen that there was a marked decrease in the importation 
of farm products immediately following the repeal of the Wilson 
law, which occurred in July, 1897, the imports of the year ending 
June 30, 1897, having thus come entirely under the Wilson Act. 
The total imports of agricultural products, as classified by the De- 

ent of Agriculture, was, in the fiscal year 1897, $400,871,868; 
in 1898, under the Dingley law, it dropped to $314,291,796, and in 
1899 was $355,514,881. is gives an average reduction of over 
$80,000,000 a year in agricultural imports in 1898 and 1899 as com- 
pared with 1897. 


A SINGLE EXAMPLE. 


Many single instances might be cited to show the reduction in 
individual classes of articles, but as a single example will be all 
that is required for this purpose, the comparatively unimportant 
item of eggs is selected. An examination of the import figures of 
the Bureau of Statistics, given in Table 3, shows that prior to the 
enactment of the McKinley law, which placed a duty upon eggs 
entering the United States from abroad, the valuation of the im- 
porta tions ranged from two million to two and a half million dol- 

ars per annum, Deine: in the fiscal year 1889 $2,418,926 and in the 
ear 1890 $2,074,912. Immediately following the enactment of that 
aw the importations fell to less than any former figure, and in the 
year 1894, the last year of the McKinley law, amounted to only 
$199,536, or but 10 per cent of the average in the years preceding 
its enactment. The Wilson law, however, reduced the duty on 
eggs from 5 cents to 3 cents per dozen, and in 1895, the first year of 
its operation, the importations increased to $324,133 in value, fol- 
lowing the general depression in 1896-1897. The Dingley law re- 
stored the rate of duty to 5 cents per dozen, and in 1898 the value 
of importations again dropped to $8,078, and in the fiscal year of 
1900 averaged about $1,700 per month, or a trifie above $20,000 per 
year, as against an average of over $2,000,000 per annum before a 
duty was placed against this article of foreign production. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE HOME MARKET UNDER PROTECTION. 


It is in the improvement of the home market, however, that the 
farmer’s chief benefit from protection is found. With general 
prosperity in manufacturing, in mining, in transportation, and in 
all lines of business, the consumption among all classes of consum- 
ers is increased, while with the decreased activity, silent mills 
and factories, employees on half pay or without earnings, the de- 
crease in consumption is very great and the farmer thus becomes 
the chief sufferer. This fact is clearly shown by Table No. 4, 


per capita, and seldom falling below 5} bushels. In the year 1893, 
owever, during the depression which immediately followed the 


kept in mind that the Wilson tariff was not ea until after 

lowing the repeal 
of that act there was a marked increase in the per capita consump- 
tion, and in 1899 it had ayain about reached its normal figure, 
being for that year 5.95 bushels pe capita. 

Another example may be found in the amount of cotton retained 
for consumption under Pere and low tariffs, respectively. 
In the years 1891 and 1892 the amount of domestic cotton retained 
for consumption was, respectively, 22 and 24 pounds per capita, 
while in 1893 it fell to 17 pounds per capita. In 1894 it was 16 
pounds, and in 1896 and 1897, 18} pounds, increasing, however, 
in 1898, under protection, to 25.2 pounds, and in 1899 to 27.1 
pos, or 50 per cent more than the average during the entire 

emocratic free-trade term from 1893 to 1897. 

VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS UNDER LOW AND PROTECTIVE TARIFFS, RE- 
N SPECTIVELY. 

It is not necessary to multiply illustrations to show the reduced 
consuming power of our people under the depression which ac- 
companied low tariffs, but some figures, published in the Statis- 
tical Abstract and others prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture, showing the value of crops and of farm animals in each 
year during a long term of years, indicate something of the tre- 
mendous losses to the farmer which accompanied and was the 
legitimate fruit of the low-tariff experiment of 1893-1897, 

SHEEP AND WOOL VALUES REDUCED. 

Take first the single item of wool. The Wilson law, as is well 
known, gave the country in the item of wool an example of the 
effect of genuine Simon Pure Democratic free trade. It was to the 
free-trade mind the one redeeming feature of that act whose fee- 
ble attempts at retaining a shadow of poncanna was denounced 
as an evidence of ‘‘party perfidy and dishonor.” Under that 
act importations of foreign wool, which had never but once 
reached so much as 150,000,000 pounds, were in its very first year 
more than 200,000,000 pounds, and in its closing year exceeded 
350,000,000 pounds, As a consequence, wool fell nearly 50 per cent 
in value, the October price of washed clothing Ohio fleece wool, 
medium, dropping from 33 cents per pound in 1892 to 19 cents in 
1896, but increasing to 29 cents in 1897, immediately following ee 
restoration of the protective tariff under the Dingley law, and to 
33.5 cents in the month of October, 1899, as shown by a table, No. 
5, which gives also the imports of wool during a long term of 


years, 

Another table, No. 6, which is compiled from the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States. gives the home production of wool, 
the average price per pound, the per cent which the foreign prod- 
uct forms of the total wool consumption in the United States, the 
number of sheep on farms and their value, also the value of im- 
port of wool and wool manufactures in each year from 1875 to 
1899, An examination of this table shows that foreign wool, 
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which, under protective tariffs, formed from 16 to 33 per cent of 
the domestic consumption, increased to 40 per cent in 1845, 46 


cent in 1896, and 57 per cent in 1897. As a consequence of thi 
increased importation of foreign wools and the accompanying re- 
duction of nearly one-half Ae the number and value of sheep 
on farms was greatly reduced, the number of sheep on farms in 
1898 being 47,273,553, and their value $125,909,264. By 1895 the 
number had fallen to 38,298,783 and the value to $55,167,735, the 
actual value having thus been reduced one-half, meaning a loss 
in sheep alone of more than $60,000,000 to the farmer, while the 
BARNA lon in his wool clip during that time was correspondingly 
reduced, Another effect of the rates of duty on wool and woolens 
is shown by the columns stating the value of imports of wool and 
manufactures of wool. The yalue of the foreign wool imported 
prior to 1893 had not for many years reached so much as $20,000,000; 
utin 1895 it had exceeded $25,000,000; in 1896 exceeded $32,000,000, 
and in 1897, the last year of the existence of the Wilson law, was 
$53,248,191, while imports of woolen goods, which in 1892 amounted 
to $35,000,000, were in 1896 $53,000,000, and in the fiscal year 1897 
$49,000,000. 
VALUE OF FARM ANIMALS REDUCED BY LOW TARIFF, BUT RESTORED BY 
PROTECTION. 

It is not in sheep alone that the value of farm animals was 
affected by the low-tariff law and the depression which accom- 
panied it. Another table, No. 7, shows the value of the various 
classes of farm animals as reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture in each year from 1870 to 1900. It shows that the value 
of horses on farms fell from more than $1,500,000,000 on January 1, 
1892, to $500,000,000 in 1896 and $452,000,000 on January 1, 1897, 
a loss of $540,000,000 in this one item during the five years under 
consideration. In mules the value fell from $175,000,000 in 1892 
to$92,000,000 in 1897; swine, from 8241, 000, 000 in 1892 to $166,000,000 
in 1897, and of all farm animals the value fell from $2,461,755,698 
on January 1, 1892, to $1,655,414,612 on January 1, 1897, a loss of 
$806,341,086, while the figures for January 1, 1900, show that the 
two-billion-dollar line has again been crossed by the restoration 
of values accompanying the Dingley protective tariff and the 
prosperity which it brought to the farmer by increased home con- 
sumption as well as increased foreign markets. The American 
Agriculturist, a well-known publication, in a recent number, says 
that the livestock of the country in 1900 is worth $700,000,000 more 
than it was during the years of depression under the low-tariff act. 


VALUE OF CROPS FELL UNDER LOW TARIFF—RESTORED BY PROTECTION. 


Nor is it in farm animals alone, however, that the farmer was 
the loser under low tariff, or the gainer again under protection. 
Another table (No. 8), also prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture, shows a value of various articles of farm production, 
such as corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, tobacco, cotton, potatoes, 
etc., in each year from 1856 to 1899. As has e been pointed 
ont, much of the value of farm crops is due to the home demand, 
and this home demand is determined by the earnings and conse- 
quent purchasing power of individuals, and their earnings and 
purchasing power are in turn dependent upon the prosperity and 
activity of manufactures and business gen 7 

It will be seen by an examination of this table that the value 
of the corn production in the United States fell from $642,000,000 
in 1892 to $491,000,000 in 1896; that of wheat from $513,000,000 in 
1891 to $225,000,000 in 1894 and $237,000,000 in 1895, returning to 
$428,000,000 in 1897; oats fell in value from $209,000,000 in 1892 
to $132,000,000 in 1896; rye, from $15,000,000 in 1892 to less than 
$10,000,000 in 1896; barley, from $45,000,000 in 1891 to $22,000,000 
in 1896; tobacco, from $47,000,000 in 1892 to $27,000,000 in 1835; 
cotton, from $326,000,000 in 1892 to $260,000,000 in 1896, and pos. 
toes, from $103,000,000 in 1892 to $72,000,000 in 1896, while in all 
these cases the figures for later years show a marked increase in 
values over those under the Wilson Act. 

TESTIMONY OF A WELL-KNOWN AGRICULTURAL AUTHORITY. 

On this general question of the value of crops the American 
Agriculturist says that— 

The value of staple crops in 1899 was valued at $400,000,000 more than under 
then $n) 000/000 Te vale, or FS per cent extn, as compared with the period of 
depression, including 1804, 1895, and 1898. 

One other feature of the improved condition of the farmer is 
pointed out by the American Agriculturist, and this relates to 
value of agricultural real estate which, it says, has more than re- 
covered in value and is now worth $1,220,000,000 more than it was 
a single yearago, while the percentage of farms occupied by owners 
is, according to careful estimates, which it has made, now larger 
than ever before, while the number of farms under mortgage has 
materially decreased. The amount of mort, on farms occu- 
pied by their owners is estimated at about ,000,000 less than 
at the beginning of the decade. 

Mortgages— 

It says 
now ave only about 27 per cent of the value of the farms they are on, 


the: 
the rate of interest has declined, and the great bulk of mortgages now in 
force were incurred to buy the farm or to improve it. 


EVERY STATE SUFFERED UNDER LOW TARIFF. 

To those who desire to trace carefully the course of prices by 
the various articles and in each section of the country during the 
years 1892 to 1899, another table (No. 9) will offer this opportu- 
nity. It will be seen that every State shared in the depression, as 
did also every article of farm production. 

RELATIVE FALL IN PRICES OF ARTICLES OF FARM PRODUCTION AND FARM 

CONSUMPTION, 1870 TO 1599— FARMERS HAVE BEEN GAINERS—A LESS REDUC- 


TION IN PRICES OF ARTICLES PRODUCED THAN IN ARTICLES REQUIRED 
FOR CONSUMPTION. 


On this question of prices of farm products several other tables 
will prove especially interesting to those desiring to make a care- 
ful study of the subject. A table (No. 10) shows the average farm 

rice for the principal articles of farm production in each year 

rom 1870 to 1899; also the wholesale price in New York of the 
pupae articles of farm consumption during the same period. 

his table is compiled by the Bureau of Statistics from the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture and from the Aldrich report 
on prices, supplemen by the reports of the Department of 
Labor on prices since 1890. 

A careful study of this table shows that the prices of articles 
consumed on the farm have fallen with greater rapidity than 
those of the articles produced on the farm. Wheat, for instance, 
fell in price from 94.4 cents per bushel in 1870 to 58.4 cents in 
1899, a decline of 37 per cent, while'sugar, one of the most im- 
portant classes of articles purchased by farmers for consump- 
tion, fell from 13.2 cents pound in 1871 to 4.9 cents in 1899, a 
decrease of 63 per cent. rn fell from 49.4 cents per bushel in 
1870 to 30.2 cents in 1899, a decrease of 39 per cent, while sheet- 
ings fell from 14} cents per yard in 1870 to 5.2 cents in 1899, a re- 
duction of 64 per cent. Oats fell from 39 cents in 1870 to 25 cents 
in 1899, a reduction of 36 per cent, while drillings fell from 14.9 
cents in 1870 to 5.1 cents per yard in 1899, a decrease of 65 5 

Horses, which probably show a greater fall in value than any 
other article of farm production, owing to the substitution of 
steam and electricity for the class of transportation of which those 
animals formed so important a factor, show a fall in average farm 
price from $81.38 per head in 1870 to $37.40 in 1899, a decline of 
54 per cent, while mineral oil shows a fall from 30,5 cents per gal- 
lon in 1870 to an average of 5.8 cents in 1899, a reduction of 80 per 
cent in cost. Sheep show an average price per head in 1870 of 
$2.29 and a fall to $1.58 in 1895 under the low tariff, but a return 
to §2.75 in 1899, the average value of sheep being higher in 1899 
than in any yearsince 1875. Swine show a fall in the average 
yalue on the farm of from $7.03 head in 1870 to $4.40 in 1899, 
a reduction of 37 per cent, while fine salt shows a fall of from 
$2.15 per barrel in 1870 to 65 cents per barrel in 1899, a reduction 
of 70 per cent. 

Milch cows show a fall of from $39.12 per head, average farm 
price, in 1870 to $27.66 in 1899, a fall of 29 per cent, while the aver- 
age wholesale price of shoes (men's bro ) is quoted at $1.50 
per pair in 1870 and 93 cents in 1899, a fall of 38 per cent. Pota- 
toes show an average farm price of 72 cents per bushel in 1870 and 
48,4 cents per bushel in 1899, a fall of 40 per cent, while bags show an 
average price of 36.2 cents each in 1870 and 14.3 cents in 1899, a drop 
of 60 per cent. Hayshows a fall from $13.82 per ton, the 8 
farm price in 1870, to $7.27 in 1899, a fall of 44 per cent, while 
scythes are quoted at 812 per dozen in 1870 and $3.74 in 1899, a 
reduction in price of 69 cent, Cotton shows an average farm 

rice in 1871 of 16.9 cents, but in 1872 it was 22.1 cents. Compar- 
ing 1899, when the price was 6.88 cents, with 1872, the higher of the 
two former years under consideration, we find that the fali in 
ice is 69 per cent, while cotton tickings have declined in price 
rom 28.6 cents per yard in 1870 to 7 cents per yard in 1899, a fall 
of 754 per cent. 
FREIGHT RATES HAVE FALLEN MORE RAPIDLY THAN FARM PRICES. 

One further fact of interest to the farmers is that freight rates 
have fallen with greater rapidity than prices of farm production. 
Table No. 11, besides showing the average annual prices of farm 
production and farm consumption, presents columns showing the 
average annual freight rate on wheat from Chicago to New York 
by rail; also the rates by canal from Buffalo to New York. The 
average rate by all rail in 1870 was 33.3 cents per bushel, and in 
1899 11.1 cents, a fall of 66} per cent; while the rate from Buffalo 
to New York by canal fell from 11.2 cents per bushel in 1870 to 3 
cents per bushel in 1899, a reduction of 73 per cent. On freight 
rates from the Pacific coast to New York the rates on canned 
goods in carload lots show a fall from $3.66 per hundredweight 
in 1870 to 75 cents per hundredweight in 1897, the latest year for 
which this information is available, a reduction of 80 per cent. 

On this question of freight rates Tables 12, 13, 14, and 15 are 
also instructive. They show that the freight rates on live cattle 
from Chicago to New York fell from 55 cents per 100 pounds in 


1880 to 25 cents in 1899; hogs, from 43 cents to 25 cents; she2p, 
from 65 cents to 25 cents, and dressed beef, from £8 cents to 40 
cents, while refrigerator car rates on dressed hogs fell from 59 
cents in 1887 to 40 cents in 1899. Freight rates on wheat from 
New York to Eur 
seen by the Tables 


also show a marked reduction, as will be 
os. 16, 17, and 18. 
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The above statements of prices on farms and in the New York 
markets, also those relating to freights, it is proper to add, are 
officially compiled by the Statistical Bureaus of the Agricultural 
and Treasury Departments except where otherwise specified. 

PROSPERITY AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 

The facts which I have cited, Mr. Speaker, showing prosperity 
in every branch of industry, have an important relation to the 
silver question, which formed so prominent a feature of the cam- 
paign of 1896 and which the Democratic leaders promise to again 
urge in the campuign of 1900. We were told in that campaign 
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that the cause of the on which then existed in every in- 
dustry was not the tariff, but the lack of sufficient currency, and 
that could only be supplied by the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16to1. e country rejected free coinage 
and eg se protective tariff, and the prosperity which has come 
both in increased business and increased currency fully disproves 
the Democratic claim that the depression which then existed was 
due to the necessity for free coinage of silver, and at the same 
time sustains the claim of Republicans that it was due to the low 
tariff then existing. 


TABLE No. 1. Furm products and duties thereon under four tariffs. 
[From the American Economist.] 


do 


20 cents per bushel 


4 cents per pound 
0 


Bacon and hams 


= 2 cents per pound 
Beef, mutton, ete 
Wool: 


H per pound 
5 cents per pou 
40 cents per pound 


AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1804-1999. 
From official reports of the Department of Agriculture.] 

The value of the agricultural ee and exports of the United States 
during each fiscal year from 1894 to 1899, inclusive, as compared with the to- 
ta 8 and total domestic exports, is shown by the official statistics 

ven below. 

TABLE No. 2.—Value of imports and domestic exports of the United States, 
total and agricul . and excess of agricultural over agricultural 
imports during each fiscal year from 1892 to 1899, inclusive. 


Imports. 
Years ended June 30— 


TABLE No. 3.—Importation of eggs, as affected by the tariff. 

Prior to the enactment of the McKinley law, in 1890, there was no du 

ayes but the framers of that measure, seeing that the imporfation of this 

13 had become “i and was . growing, placed a 

duty cents per dozen on eggs. e framers of the m law saw that 

the effect of this duty had been such that they dared not entirely remove it, 

so they merely reduced the rate to3 cents per dozen. The Dingley Act re- 
the McKinley law rate of 5 cents per dozen. 
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1 cent per pound 


Republican tariff of 1800 Democratic tariff of 1894. | Republican tariff of 


30 cents per bushel 
15 << per bushel. 
— — 


80 per cent ad valorem 
20 per cent ad valorem 


-| 80 per et. ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound. 
2cents per pound. 

11 cents per pound. 
12 cents per pound. 
4 cents per pound. 
7 cents per pound. 


$2.25 per pound... 
$1.50 per 3 


Je a 
cents per pound 
Free a 


lü cents per 
20 cents per bush: 


pado 


Let us now see to what extent the McKinley and Dingley tariffs by puttin 
aduty on protected the American farmer's egg basket; whether or no 
they check: the importation of foreign eggs. Here are the figures for six- 


y 
Imports of foreign eggs. 
Year ending June 30 
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TABLE No. 4.—Merchandise imported into, exported from, and retained 
consumption in the United States, 2 5 1899. 1 


From the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1800.1 
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TABLE No. 6. ol production, imports, consumption, and manufacture in the United States, 
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TABLE No. 9.—Prices of principal agricultural products on the farm December 1, 1392 to December 1, 
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1899. 


[From reports of the Department of Agriculture. ] 
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TABLE No. 11.—Average annual freight rates from 1870 to 1899. TABLE No. 12.—Live stock and 8 oy Chicago to New York, ete.— 
[From Statistical Abstract.] 


Year. Cattle. Hoge. Sheep. and 
mules. 


Year. 


ELALLA 
EER 
NSS 8888 

„ 


8888828 
Scenes 
SaRSRaE 


Cents, 

Ei serene teres 4. $e] 45 i 

72 * These rates went into effect Fe 1, 1999, and till Jan 
ane 3 200 | 1900, when the rates used in 1898 again went into effect. * 
1874 23 7 10 3.78 3.78 
1875 24.1 7.9 3.68 3.66 — 
ie s 4 24 >a 28 TABLE No. 13.—Grain, Chicago to New York, and average rates, in cents, per 

17.7 6 4.17 4.17 bushel. 
i 17.3 6.8 4.20 4.20 
PREE 19.9 6.5 4.20 4.20 {From Bulletin No. 14, Miscellaneous Series, of the Division of Statistics. 

1881 — 14.4 4.7 2.54 2.54 
1882 14.6 5.4 1.50 1.50 
1853. 16.5 4.0 1.50 1.50 
1854 13.1 42 1.50 L4 
1885 14 3.8 1.50 1.25 
1886 16.5 5 1.18 1.01 
1887 15.7 4.5 1.55 1.20 
1888 14.5 3.4 1.89 1.13 
1889 15 4.8 2.30 1.05 
1800 .- 14.8 3.8 2.30 1.00 
1891 — 15 3.5 2.30 1.09 
1892 14.2 3.5 2.30 1.05 
1803.. 14.7 4.6 2.30 1.00 = 
1894 12.9 3.2 2.30 1.00 ge. 
1895.. 12.2 2.2 2.30 1.00 
1057 as] 28| 10 6 

7 rr / e E E EAE A eo 
1898 11.6 I 26.39 a 
pT. p AEE EEE ASE Bae onl 11.1 CMY oat Bo IEE 


Sac 


TABLE No. 1?.—Live stock and dressed meats, Chicago to New York. Average 
Sreight rates, in cents, per 100 pounds. 


[From Bulletin 14, Department of Agriculture.] 
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25 30 2 60 47 47 37 42 12.2 12.50 92 11.43 
23 28 30 60 39 39 91 11.55 4l 9.80 
21. 2 30 60 45 45| 45 18999 —— 63 11.13 2.30 83 10.08 
28 28 380 60 45 45 


TABLE No. 14.—Freight rates. 
= [From reports of the Department of Agriculture.) 


Freight rates (all rail) in effect January 1, 1893 to 1897 (in cents per 100 pounds). 
Wheat (carloads). Corn (carloads). Wool in baies (carloads). 
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TABLE No. 15.—Transportation rates on grain in sacks by steamers, in cents, 
per 100 pounds, 


[Compiled for Bulletin No. 14, miscellaneous series, of the Division of Statis- 
tics from reports of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.] 


From St. Louis, Mo., to— 
Memphis, Tenn. | Vicksburg, Miss. |New Orleans, La. 


E 3 3 
© 
8 8 8 
E! ZE El 
s|? 2| g 
233 2323 
JERAR 
2 11.9 | 14.3 | 33 19 33 14 10 
50 7.4 7.4 50 10 85 10 10 
20 10 12.5 | 35 17. 80 10 12.5 
51 12.5 | 20 30 20 20 25 15 20 
22.5 | 15 15 30 20 30 25 15 22.5 
17.5 | 13.5 | 12.5 | 30 20 20 25 20 20 
17.5 | 12.5 | 17.5 | 25 20 25 22.5 12.51 20 
15 13 15 22.5 | 20 20 17.5 12.51 12.5 
15 15 15 22.5 | 22.5 2.5 17.5 15 17.5 
15 10 10 20 17.5 | 17.5 | 17.5 | 15 17.5 
20 10 10 20 17.5 | 20 20 15 17.5 
15 10 10 20 17.5 | 17.5 | 17.5 | 12. 12.5 
17.5 10 1l 25 17.5 | 17.5 | 20 17.5 | 17.5 
12.5 | 10 10 17.5 | 15 17.5 | 17.5 | 15 15 
20 10 10 25 17.5 | 17.5 | 20 15 15 
20 10 10 25.5 | 17.5 | 17.5 | 20 15 17.5 
12 12 12 17.5 17.5 | 17.5 | 17.5 | 15 17.5 
15 12 12 20 17.5 5 | 20 12.5 | 20 
15 10 10 2 12.5 | 15 20 10 
-| 12.5 | 10 10 17.5 | 15 15 
8 8 8 15 15 15 
10 15 15 10 
15 15 10 


TABLE No. 16.—Freight rates on wheat 56 New York to Liverpool, in cents, 
per bushe 
From reports of the Department of Agriculture.] 


Š 

AB So 18. 13. 94:16, 000 ; 5 
1880 .... T. 1 0 g ici 11. 1214.62 
1885 5. 5.60) 5. 00 4.78) 5.30) T. . 12 6.48 
1890 10. 4.13) 3.75 4.25) 2.00) 1. 7 50 5.00 
1891 4. 8.25) 4.00| 4.00) 6.00) 8.3 11. 13 11. 50) 8.75 
1892 6. 4.88 4.00) 5.50 4.25) 4.00) 6. 8 
1898 3. 8.75) 5.88) 6.50) 7. 13| 4.38) 5.25) 6.00) 5.88 
1804 4. 2.38) 3.50) 2.88 1.63) 1.75) 2.25) 5,63) 5.88 
1895 .. 3. 3.50 2.25 3.25) 3.88 4. 75 5.62) 6, 62) 6.38 
1896 4 4.12 £00 4.00 5.25) 8.00) 9.88 10.38 7.12 
1 5. 3.37| 3.75 5.87| 6.62) 7.50) 9.00) 8.75) 8.00 

3 6. 8.75 a! 3.37 8.00) 6.37 9.37 8.50 


TABLE No. 17.—Rates (all rail) on live stock and dressed meats from Chicago 
to New York (in cents per 100 pounds). 


‘ Ho: 
Year. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. and Deef. 
55.00 41.25 65.00 | 65.00 88.00 
29.00 | 25.00 | 42.00 | 60,00 50, 60 
21.69 | 25.42} 30.00} 60.00 87.40 
28.00 | 30.00 | 30.00 | 60.00 45.00 45.00 00 
28.00 | 24.87 | 30.00 | 60.00 45,00 45.00 „00 
28.00 | 20.00 | 30.00 | 60.00 45.00 45.00 00 
28.00 | 28.33 | 39.00) 60.00 45.00 45.00 00 
28.00 25.00] 30.00 60.00 45.00 45.00 00 
28.00} 30.00 | 39.00 60.00 45.00 45.00 00 
28.00 | 30.00 | 30.00 | 60.00 45.00 45.00 00 
28.00 | 30.00 30.00 60.00 45.00 45.00 . 00 
25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 60.00 40.00 40.00 . 00 


* The 1899 rates went into effect February 1, 1899, and lasted until January 
1, 1900, when the rates used in 1899 went into effect. This makes the 
actual average a little higher than the figures herewith given. 


TAELE No. 18.—Average freight rates on grain, flour, aud provisions (per 100 pounds), through from Chicago to European ports, by all rail to seaboard and 
thence by steamers, from 1890 to 1399. 


[Prepared by the secretary of the Board of Trade, Chicago.] 


1890, 1892, | 1893. | 1804. | 1895, | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 
80. 3187 80. 4075 50. 3287 80.3410 80. 3250 80. 3200 50. 3350 80.3300 80.3435 80. 2972 
5 1 2 3025 .3513 | 3310 3400 .3430 | 3681 3768 -3013 
5109 | .5581 | .4575 | 4547| .4406 | 4181 491| .440| 4713 . 4050 
.4188 | .4469 | .5906 | .3625| .3503| 25 .3650 | „3000 .3906 -8125 
5833 | .5953 | 3909 4828 .4659 | 4909 .4997 | 5250 5250 -4469 
3550 4250 .3462 | .3760| .3288 | 3889 .348 | 3400 .3500 5060 
4047 4523 | .3681| «3704 | .3493| 3513 .3528 | 3812 .3725| 3350 
5813 .5953 | 4088 .4828 | .4575 | .4603| .4715 | .4814| 4000 4414 
4088 5250 .5025 | .4828 | .4688 | .4528| . -5109 | 5250 4750 
5250 | .5500 | .5000 520 .5000 | .5000 5100 .5100| . 8200 -4500 
-5000 | .6000 | .5500 | „500 .5u00 | .5000 j .5200 | .5200| 5350 .4700 
5000 .6000 | .5500 | .5000 | 50% +5200 | .5200 5250 4700 
5813 .6375 | .6094 | .5531| 5531 5531] .5812| .5728 | .5813 5177 
6094 | .6988 | .7219 | 0653 0058 0037 .6853 | . -6207 
.6813 | .6375 | .6094| 5531 5531 .5581 | .5812| .5728 | .5813| 5172 
6850 .7500 | .6200 | .6000| .6250| .6413| . 6413 .6575 | 5012 


SPEECH 


or 


HON- E- BB. RIDGELY, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 31, 1900. 
The House 8 under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 


proposing enan ment to the Constitution of the United States and the 
ill (H. R. 10539) to amend an act entitled “An act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraint and monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890— 

Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By aspecial rule adopted by the Republican ma- 
jority of this House, we are permitted to discuss but not to amend 
this proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

The Republicans say, ‘‘Indorse this amendment just as we dic- 
tate. or reject it if you dare.” For one, I shall reject it, and in 
the brief time allotted I shall state reasons for my negative vote. 
First, let me read the proposed amendment: 

ARTICLE XVI. 


SECTION 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the 
sovervignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 


SEC. 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulate, prohibit, or dissolve 
3 or combinations, whether existing in the form of a cor - 

ra . 

Do fhe several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner not 
in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

SEC. 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Passing section 1, which clearly exposes a theoretical dilemmas 
into which the Republicans have fallen—namely, by their absurd 
theory that the Constitution (which is the people’s limit upon 
Congressional pres as well as upon the powers of the judiciary 
and executive ches of our Government) does not ap ly to alj 
parts of the nation unless Con; sees fit to permit. is ridic 
ulous assumption is too absurd for serious consideration. It will 
serve, however, to emphasize the straits to which modern Repub 
licanism is driven in its efforts to establish imperialism by annul- 
ling the Constitution at will. It also exposes a fit of generosity in 
permitting this new section to apply coextensive with the sov- 
ereignty of the Government. But we may ask, Why leave all the 
balance of the Constitution limited in its territorial jurisdiction? 
This proposition is too silly to dignify with discussion. 

Section 2, however, is not so harmless. If adopted, it will place 


in Congress the most sweeping and unlimited power possible to 
express in four short lines of type—the power to define, regulate, 
and destroy all organizations, whether in the form of corporations 
or otherwise. This is a sweeping power, and might be abused to 
the extent of destroying all co-operation of our citizens and every 
labor organization, farmers’ association, or common partnership. 
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It will center in Congress and the courts a dangerous and unnec- 
essary power, taking the same away from the people and the States, 
and may be abused to destroy the liberties of the people instead of 


preserving them. believe it is intended to be used against labor 
organizations, and I am not alone in this conclusion. 

When this discussion began I called President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor over the telephone and asked him 
to state, for the labor organizations he represents, their opinion 
of the amendment. 

In reply I have just received the following letter: 


Dear SIR: Iam just in receipt of your message over the phone, in which 
ou ask me my opinion regarding the pro) amendment to the Constitu- 
ion of the United States known as Article XIV. I have already stated our 

ition to yor over the phone, butin order that you may havea record of 
he matter, I write this. 

In my judgment the pro constitutional amendment is one of the most 

dangerous to the right and the liberties of the people of our country that has 
ever been introduced in Congress. Your attention is called to section 2 of 


the article, as follows: 
5 Cones shall ha ve power to define, regulate, prohibit, or dissolve trusts, 
8 when} combinations, whether existing in the form of a corporation 
or otherw. 
By bays spre ge 4 the words “combinations” and otherwise,“ as they a 
yar — e section, you will at once see the basis upon which my judgment 
ormi 


There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that if this amendment to the 
Constitution were adopted, it would prove destructive to any effort on the 
po of the working poopie of our country to protect themselyes against 

he aggression of accumulated wealth. _ 2 

The trusts, against which this constitutional amendment is ostensibly 
aimed, have thus far been enabled to successfully defend themselyes; and in 
spite of the amendmen’ future will be enabled to protect themselves 
against any hostile I tion or hostile action, even on the part of the 
courts. The legislation which the amendment empowers Congress to enact, 


if taken advan of at all, will, I have no doubt, be leveled against the asso- 
ciations and combinations of the working people who may be orga or 
who are now organized, for the p of protecting themselves and their 
interests against the aggressions of accumulated and concentrated wealth. 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the fact that there have been many 
efforts made in the history of the speaking peoples to crush ont the 
organizations of the working people. combinations among those having 


a common interest are numerous, and cover an infinite variety of p 

such as churches, clubs, and other o) tions for religious, social, and bus- 
iness pi The legality of such combination is conceded on common- 
law principle, and much encouragement has been and is furnished bystatute 


crating most oppressively upon the laboring classes, which doctrine has been 
transferred to the jurisprudence of our own country. 
e found support in such decisions as King vs. Journeymen 


This doctrin 
Tailors of Cambridge (1721). 
This decision was followed in Hornby vs. Close (1867). holding combinations 


the case o bit 
eqnally divided on the question of the legality of such 


Was ap- 


on for the ed fect 
by the trade-union act of 1871 (Stand 35 Victoria, chap, 31), the second and 
third clauses of which read as follows: 


trade unions. 


“The p of any trade union shall not, by reason merely that they 
are in restraint of trade, be deemed to be unlawful so as to render any mem- 
ber of such trade union liable to er: prosecution for 3 


bodies, will be outlawed. 

What, I ask you, do the men think who have in mind the suppression of 
the labor orpine aasa would be the result if success attended their efforts 
and the workers were denied the lawful t to associate themselves in a 
lawful manner and in a la manner their grievances? All his- 
toT attests to the fact that when ple have been denied a lawful method 
an elend and protect themselves t they have then resorted to the means 
at their 


(and I have no doubt but that the 


sh that purpose), it will throw eve’ 
will be — aat A to his fellows, an: 


movement it would give place to chaos and anarchy in its 


The amendment strikes at the individual liberty of the citizen and the 
constitutional n and right of association; and I have too much con- 
fidence in the page, crs and good faith of the peonio of our country to 
believe that they sanction such an unwarrantable, dangerous, and in- 
defensible departure from the fundamental law of our country. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
SAML. GOMPERS, 


President American Federati a 
Hon. EnwWIN R. RIDGELY, oi ca at 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
This letter speaks for organized labor. 


REPUBLICANS DODGE AND DECEIVE. 


Is it not strange and suggestive, Mr. Speaker, that, in answer 
to the universal coming up from all classes of our people for 
protection against the abuses of corporations, trusts, and combines, 
our Judiciary Committee will not offer something more in har- 
mony with the public demands? 

In submitting this proposed amendment to our Federal Con- 
stitution our Committee on Judiciary have cunningly dodged the 
important provisions demanded by a large and growing number of 
our People, among which is the constitutional power to levy a 
graduated tax upon centralized wealth, in whatever form it ma 
exist. As proof of this sentiment I cite the income-tax law, whi 
was porum with the masses of all political parties, but which 
the Supreme Court decided could not be enforced without a 
change in our Constitution. But our committee seems determined 
that the people shall have no 8 to amend the Constitu- 
Bon 55 as to carry out their and judgment in the matter of 

axation. 

Some time ago I introduced a resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to section 9, Article I, of the Constitution, relating to taxa- 
tion, which amendment reads as follows: 

Congress may im taxes on incomes, inheritances, corporations, cors 
porate stocks and o tions, and estates of living persons, in excess of such 
exemptions as it shall deem reasonable, and may 5 the rate of taxa- 
tion and impose higher rates per cent on large incomes, inheritances, and 
estates than on smaller ones, 

My pro amendment was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, where it peacefully sleeps, and in all of the months our 
committee has stubbornly refused to report it, nor will they per- 
mit anyone to amend this abortive thing which they have reported; 
nor will the committee offer an amendment providing for a direct 
vote of the people in the election of United States Senators or the 
referendum privilege, by which the people can enact or repeal any 
law by direct popular vote. 

The committee dare not give the people a chance to adopt con- 
stitutional amendments along these lines; nor will they permit us 
to enlarge our constitutional pomon of public ownership and op- 
eration of public utilities. afraid are they that the people's 
friends on this side will offer these amendments, they have 
smothered all privilege of amending theirresolution. They know 
full well that if we on this side were permitted to offer amendments, 
they would be compelled to go on record with their opposition 
votes, thereby g to the country their determination to pro- 
tect and shield the trusts and all forms of monopoly and cen- 
tralized wealth. The Republican party as now organized and 
dominated is the special machine by which these great trust 
combinations are plundering the people and controlling the Goy- 
ernment in every department. 


CONGRESS HAS POWER NOW. 


Mr. Speaker, we on this side of the House contend that Con- 
gress has more power now to suppress trusts than it will use while 
under a Republican majority. e trouble is not so much in the 
lack of power; it is in the unfortunate fact that a majority of the 
people's representatives do not represent them, but instead, the 
continually aid these monopolies and shield them in their wicke 

lundering. 
1 But, Mr. Speaker, we have another proof of the inconsistency 
of this ublican ition. By thè same rule under which we 
are considering this proposed constitutional amendment we are 
also to take up and pass House bill 10539, known as the anti- trust 
bill, also submitted to us with favorable recommendation by the 
Republican majority of our Judiciary Committee, being the same 
committee which submits this osed constitutional amend- 
ment. The double absurdity is here exposed of saying first we 
must have a constitutional amendment before we can do anything 
with these trusts, and in the same breath and by this same rule ask- 
ing us to ye raat under the Constitution as itis; but these careful 
defenders of the trusts aim their proposed legislation againstorgan- 
ized labor and the people, while pretending to restrain the trusts. 

As we arealso to consider this bill at this time, I will confine my- 
self to the problem of needed anti-trust legislation, and first let me 
say that I shall vote for every amendment to this bill which has 
been offered by the Democratic minority, which amendments, I 
am glad to know, will have to be voted on by the House, one of 
the most important of which reads as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be so construed as 3 to trade unions or 

labor organizati 00 


for the pu regulating wages, 
la is to be performed. 


oi ons 
See TANE raa a OE whe 
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If this amendment to the ponding bill is accepted by the House, 
I shall vote for the bill, and I predict now that when the roll call 
is taken and the Republican majority are compelled to go on 
record before organized labor and the country, they will vote for 
this amendment in the face of the fact that they have refused to 
report it with the bill, and the further fact of their determined 
opposition to it during the debate. 

NO REMEDY IN THE AMENDMENT OR THE BILL. 

However, Mr. Speaker, neither the adoption of the proposed 
constitutional amendment nor the enactment of this anti-trust 
bill will reach the seat of the trouble we seek to eradicate. To 
get out of this trouble of congested wealth and the extortions 
which it is imposing on our people, our legislation must be such 
as will accomplish two things. 

„ A REMEDY OFFERED. 

The first and most practicable at present is that of taxing this 
wealth in accordance with its ability to pay. This is the true 
spirit of equitable taxation, but we sadly fail to carry it out. 

If, instead of the pending bill, the committee had reported the 
one which I introduced January 10 and which has been before 
them since that date (No. 5756), we would havetbefore us some- 
thing practical and effective which we could enforce even with- 
out amending the Constitution. I will read the bill to which I 


refer: 
A bill (H. R. 5756) for raising revenue, and other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That after the Ist Satoe July, A. D. 1900, 
no corporation shall do business in the United States without first taking out 
a United States license, the fees for which shall be on the amount of 
their capital stock and outstanding bonds combined. 

Second. That two or more corporations, each one haying a United States 
license in force, on which the fees have been paid in full, may combine their 
business and interests for the purpose of reducing their operating expenses 
and increasing their ability to command a better og for their products, by 
taking a special license, the fee for which shall based on the aggregate 
stock and bonds of the participant corporations; the penalty for a corpora- 
tion to do business without a license to be 1 per cent of its capital stock and 
bonded debt per week, and fora trust the penalty for a failure to compl 
with this law to be twice as much as for a single corporation and to be col- 
lected from the several corporations comprising the trust, in proportion to 
capital stock and bonded debt. 

The president or secretary of all corporations and of all trusts to 
make a Vlae f statement to the Treasury Department, giving list of of- 
ficers, a ncial statement, and 5 1 of business operations. 

Fourth. The fees for an annual license to be graduated according to the 
total amount of cutstanding stock at par, plus any market premium, and 
bonds, and to be paid in quarterly installments by all corporations, and also 
by all trusts and combinations of corporations, as follows: 

When the aggregate stock and bonds amount to less than $1,000,000, a tax 
of 1 per cent per annum; on $1,000,000 and not over $10,000,000, 14 per cent; on 

10,000,000 and not over $25,000,000, 2 per cent; all over $25.000.000 and not over 


,000,000, 24 per cent; all over $50.000,000 and not over $100,000,000, 3 per cent; 
all 1 $100,000,000. and not over 8150. 000,000, 4 per cent: all over $150,000,000 
and not over 


000.000. oper cent; all over $200,000,000and not over $50,000,009, 
6 per cent: all over $250,000,000.and not over $30,000,000, 7 per cent; all over 
000,000 and not over 8400. 000,000, 8 per cent; all over 8100, 000, 00 and not 
over $500,000,000, 9 per cent; all over $50,000,000, 10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Secretary of the Treasury shall make all necessary rules and 
regnintions for assigning to the Internal Revenue Bureau the duty of enfore- 
ing this act. 

If we will enact this bill into law we will at least compel these 
powerful combinations of capital to contribute to the nation’s rev- 
enue a fair portion of the wealth they are enabled by their monop- 
oly to unjustly extort from the people. This reyenue will make 
it pachnie to put into operation the second provision, which is ab- 
solutely necessary to free the people from the poverty and slavery 
imposed upon them by greedy trusts and corporation combines, 


CONSTRUCTIVE REMEDY BEST. 


To succeed we must enter u a constructive remedy, which 
will te much more potent in solving this problem than any effort 
to prevent, destroy, or break up great combinations of wealth, 
which under nature’s economic law are absolutely necessary to 
themostsuccessfulaccomplishment of production and distribution. 

We can make certain this constructive remedy if we will but 
put into the hands of the, people through public ownership the 
necessary instruments of production and distribution. Do this 
and they will take care of themselves without any restrictive leg- 
islation against trusts, as this will at once free them from the ne- 
cessity of paying tribute to the trusts and will also enable the peo- 
ple to find ready employment with double present wages, as it will 
no longer be possible for the trusts to suppress wages and control 
both production and distribution. 


CENTRALIZATION VS. DISTRIBUTION. 


It is an indisputable fact that no person can actually produce 
more than a fraction of a million dollars in values during a lifetime. 
Then it must follow that if anyone is permitted to be the lawful 
owner of property aniounting to millions of dollars in value, such 
owner has appropriated the title to the products of another's labor 
without giving an equivalent in value therefor. 

If such results are permitted bylaw, we are logálizing injustice 
and robbery, which we have already done and are still doing, to 
the extent of producing millions of homeless and propertyless 
families, which are in evidence in every community throughout 


the nation, while a few multimillionaires go unrestrained but are 
1 aided in adding to their millions by increased spoliation 
of the people. 

The great problem of temporal. comfort in this life that con- 
fronts every being upon earth can be successfully solved by two 
acts, namely, the production and distribution of the things nec- 
essary to human life and comfort. These two acts are simple in 
their statement, but far-reaching and complex when we attempt 
to put them into successful operation over a great and extensive 
country like ours, the greatness of which makes possible equally 
extended human comforts and happiness if we correctly solve the 
problem of production and distribution. 

In the matter of production alone we are making wonderful 
progress in every department. We have outstripped the world in 
quantity, quality, and variety; but in the second act—that of dis- 
tribution—our system is an absolute failure. Instead of dis- 
tributing the titles to our products it eternally centralizes them, 
until less than 10 per cent of our people own 90 per cent of all the 
values created by the present and all pee generations. We 
find undeniable proof of this lamentable congestion of wealth, not 
only in the centralized ownership of all products of labor, but we 
also find by the census of 1890 (Abstract Eleventh Census, page 
m s alarming revelation of the centralized ownership of real 
estate: 

Total number of homes in the United States. 


Total number of families owning homes 2,923, 071 
Total number of families renting homes 4,999, 302 
Total number of families occupying homes 7, 922, 973 


This table reveals the startling fact that of all the families oc- 
cupying homes a little less than 37 per cent claim to be home 
owners, leaving 683 per cent home renters, while we discover by 
the same table that of the above reputed home owners 28 per cent 
of these homes were mortgaged, leaving but a trifle over 15 per 
cent of the families occupying homes actually owning the same. 

Mr. Speaker, with this alarming condition before us is it any 
wonder that the great mass of our people are crying out for de- 
liverance from the burdens imposed by a system which has robbed 
them of their homes and the products of their labor? 

Negative legislation against trusts and corportions will not solve 
this problem, but in our efforts to check these greedy combina- 
tions we will discover that the real trouble lies d than the 
trusts, which are but the inevitable result and not the cause of 
this ruinous congestion of wealth. 


REAL CAUSE OF OUR TROUBLE. 


Looking deeper, we find this underlying principle in our pro- 
ductive and distributivesystem. ‘The real cause of our trouble is 
this: Weassume that all capital used in production and distribution 
must draw unto itself some per cent of increase. We force this 
payment of increase out of the products of human labor and the 
absorption of land titles by various methods known by the familiar 
names of interest, rents, profits, gain, etc. 

Wefind on further inspection of this system and its operation that 
our Official statistics reveal the fact that 10 per cent of our people, 
who own substantially all of the capital and instruments a | in 
production and distribution, are taking from the other 90 per cent 
at the place of production over half of all newly created values; 
or, tostate more clearly, the total earnings, or wages, of the 90 per 
cent army will not buy’one-half of the property their labor creates, 
reckoned at wholesale values at the place of production, and not 
to exceed one-fourth in the retail markets. 

While it is true the other half does not go to the immediate capi- 
tal used by the laborers, it does go to the billions of capital which 
of necessity must be used in the collection of the materials necessary 
to production. 

Analyzing this system further, we find it not only robs the pro- 
ducers of over half the values they create, but it brings disaster 
and failure upon the 10 per cent fellows who are getting the titles 
to the other half of all our productions, 

The owners of the billions of capital we are using at first own 
the entire product, but admitting the total wages paid by them to 
the laborers will buy back half of the newly created values, these 
10 per cent fellows find their real trouble begins at this point. 
Their great difficulty is to find customers able to buy the other half 
of their goods. 

Every nation has an enormous surplus of products left over 
after its people have purchased to the last dollar of their wages. 
Hence our manufacturers are crying for a market, urging in- 
creased exportations, which can only be possible (in anything 
like adequate quantities) by exchanging our surplus productions 
for the surplus of other nations. Returning home with these, we 
find our people no better able to buy the goods brought in than 
they were those taken ont. Hence the 10 per cent fellows are still 
in trouble, and we find them crying out ‘** overproduction.” 

They next resort to shutting down their mills, mines, and fac- 
tories to stop overproduction; but this, like their exportation, is 
also a flat failure, because in shutting down their productive 
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plants they cut off the wages of the people; hence they destro 
their market simultaneously with the 8 of 3 f 

Thus these 10 cent fellows are involved in serious financial 
trouble. In their efforts to get out they are forming trusts. The 
90 per cent fellows having legislated against this, the next and pres- 
ent effort of the 10 per cent fellows is to merge their entire capital 
and property into afew gigantic corporations. But when this is 
all accomplished they will still be unable to successfnily continue 
this worn-out system of gathering tribute to capital for its use. 
It has only been possible to operate this system in the past b 
steadily absorbing the titles to all of the world’s real estate, whic 
has been the mighty values added to the people’s earnings, which 
added value has alone made it ible for the people to buy the 
products of their own labor under this system. 

This land value was originally a gift to the people from nature; 
hence their purchase power has been their earnings (wages) plus 
their credit (the latter a lien on their land). The two combined 
haye enabled the people to purchase the products of their own 
labor, but this has only been possible by passing the titles of their 
lands over to the 10 per cent fellows. As proof of this we need 
oniy to cite the fact that the great centers of capital in the older 
nations, as well as in our own country, have ever been absorbing 
real-estate titles and driving an army of homeless people west- 
ward to seek lands. This process has gone on until it has finally 
belted the earth, 


NO RELIEF FOR US IN ASTA. 


We are now looking with longing eyes across the Pacific to the 
Asiatic shores, where the world’s civilization first established this 
system of paying tribute to capital, and what do we find there? 

en to twenty times as many people per acre as we have here, with 
their wealth and land titles centralized to a greater extent than 
anywhere else upon earth, while their great army of laborers 
are reduced to the condition ofiserfs, starving by millions, their 
wages, when employed at all, being but a very few pennies per 
day; yet some foolishly believe that we can e our machinery 
over there, employ these serf laborers at 10 to 20 cents per day, 
and grow rich by throwing their products into the world’s mar- 
kets, which they say is the only outlet for the surplus produc- 
tions of our laborers. If anyone believes our mad rush into Asia 
will bring relief to our congested civilization, he is doomed to 
serious and bitter disappointment. f 

No, Mr. Speaker, we can not force this old system much further. 
Already we hear the cry of overproduction again in our land, with 
our factories and mills shutting down and a nervous unrest in the 
camp of our capitalists as well as among our great army of laborers; 
and yet they call these prosperous times. this statement they 
confess that they expect serious disaster just ahead, while we do 
nothing but keep up this eternal quarrel between the capitalists and 
laborers, each trying to force upon the other the greater burdens 
of this faulty and decaying system. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP THE REMEDY. 


We must find a solution for these troubles. The above analysis 
of their cause clearly indicates the remedy which can alone be 
found in the abolishment of all payments of increase to capital 
for its use in any form. We must find a way by which all the 
people can have free and voluntary access to, and use of, all 
necessary capital and instruments of production and distribution, 
withont paying any increase whatever to their values. Public 
ownership of these instruments ponda the way for this new 
and better nyaan, We pay no interest, tribute, or increase to 
public capital. a 

Let us abolish our present system of bank issues and loaning of 
money and in its stead issue all money direct by the Government, 
a full legal tender, rdless of the material used in its coinage, 
create and issue a sufficient volume to effect all exchanges of titles 
to property upon a cash basis, put this money into circulation by 

ying it out in settlement of all governmental expenses, and abol- 
ish forever all interest-bearing bondsand all forms of private debts. 

This will free labor from all tribute to capital in the form of 
money and make it possible to exchange and distribute titles to all 
property without the creation of debts. - ; 

The first act in distribution of property is to change the titles 
from the one having too much of an article to the one that has not 
enough. Money is the best instrument of account ever devised 
by man to exchange titles to property. There should be enough 
money to displace all use of credits and avoid all borrowing of 
money by the citizen. t 5 

The next step in distribution, after the change of titles, is to 
move the goods from the place of prednction to the place of con- 
sumption. Thiscalls forthe instruments of transportation, which 
should aso be public. ‘Therefore let us begin at once to establish 
a national system of transportation for all kind of goods as well 
as the necessary instruments of communication. Place these in- 
struments subject to the voluntary use of all the people on equal 
terms, charging only what is sufficient to renew, repair, and 
operate. When we haye done this we will be ready to open up 


our mills, mines, and factories as fast as their present owners 
shut them down. 

The Government should buy these idle mills and instruments of 
production at their true values and permit the people to use them 
on such terms as would cover the cost of renewal and repair. If 
we will turn our legislation in this direction, we will find aspeedy 
solution of all of these troubles, which manifest themselves at this 
time in the form of trusts and corporation monopolies, money 
lords, landlords, strikes, and lockouts. 

By this new system we will restore universal prosperity among our 
people, give to every laborer more than double his present earnings, 
and, instead of this eternal legislation to keep the peace between 
capital and labor, we will create universal peace and prosperity, 
turn all of our idle soldiers and millionaires into the natural chan- 
nel of production and distribution, lift our civilization to a much 
higher plane, forever settle these troubles, and make it possible for 
each individual citizen to supply himself with all things n 
to the highest possible development and realization of happiness. 

Mr. Speaker, I am rejoiced to know that millions of our people 
are already turning their attention not only to the causes that 
produce trusts with all of their attending evils, but they are also 
seeking a permanentremedy which they believe can only be found 
by abolishing forever all tribute to capital for its use, This they 
have determined can best be accomplished w public ownership. 

Our mechanics and wage-workers, through their labor organi- 
zations, are, in their study of the vital problem of prođuction and 
distribution, rapidly coming to espouse public ownership, and as 
8 that our farmers also feel the burdens that monopoly is 

eaping upon them, and that they, too, have reached the same so- 
lution and look bol oe ownership as the way out, I will close 
my remarks by reading a paper written by a farmer in my own 
State, as presented to one of our agricultural institutes, which 
you will observe forcibly arraigns thetrusts; and after presenting 
the hardships they impose upon the farmer, the paper closes adyo- 
cating public ownership as their only escape. This able paper I 
will now present: 

THE FARMER AND THE TRUSTS. 


[Paper read before the Brown County Farmers’ Institute, January 18, 1900, 
by Grant W. ringt 


on. | 

t: There will soon be a trust for every production and a master 
to fix the price for every necessity of life.” Such was the prophecy 
made by John Sherman ten years ago, when the Senate was con- 
sidering the trust question. One decade has been sufficient to see 
the fulfillment of the Senator's prophecy. There is to-day a trust 
for every production and a master who does fix the price of every 
necessity of life. From the individual producer to the partner- 
ship; from the partnership to the corporation; from the corpora- 
tion to the pool; from the pool to the trust, the concentration of 
wealth has gone steadily on until a few individuals exercise abso- 
lute control over the business affairs of the nation. The trusts 
have now thrown off all form of combinations and assumed the 
dress of corporations. This gives them the standing of personsin 
the courts and enables them to laugh to scorn any public power 
that has yet been invoked against them. 

More than one-fourth of the entire manufacturing capital of the 
country is now controlled by the trusts. The New York Investor 
in its issue of December 30, 1899, says there were 552 trusts, with 
a capital of over $3,000,000,000, organized during the years 1898 
and 1899. Over three and a half millions of people now look to 
the trusts for employment. Such concentration of wealth and 
power is a menace to a government and demands the earnest 
consideration of every man who loves his country and her free 
institutions. 

The best definition of a trust I have yet seen is the one given by 
Senator CHANDLER in the January number of Munsey's Magazine. 
He defines it as: 

An association of separate individuals or corporations having 
in view the control of the production of some article of mer- 
chandise and the increase of its price to the consumer by prevent- 
ing competition in the sale of the product.” “Such a trust,” he 
says, “is usually made up of a combination of corporations, be- 
cause neither individuals nor partnerships are willing to invest 
sufficient capital to accomplish the monopoly of production and 
the suppression of competition. In addition to trusts composed 
of corporations there is another species of trust, namely, a single 
corporation of sufficient magnitude to take control of the whole 
production of the article of merchandise, crush out competition, 
and keep up the price.” 

The essential feature of the trusts is their are ates char- 
acter. This was well put by Justice Sherwood, of Michigan, ina 
recent decision against the match trust, in which he says: 

The sole object of this corporation is to make money by hav- 
ing it in its power to raise the price of the article or diminish the 
quantity to be made and used at its pleasure. Thus both the sup- 
ply of the article and the price thereof are made to depend upon 
the action of a half dozen individuals, more or less, to satisfy their 
cupidity and avarice, who may happen to have the controlling 
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interest in this corporation—an artificial person, governed by a 
single motive or purpose, which is to accumulate money regard- 
less of the wants of or necessities of over sixty million people.” 
By their vast capital trusts are enabled to secure the greatest 
opportunities for economy, not only in the manufacture of goods, 


but also in the purchase of raw material and in the marketing of 
the finished products. These things enable them to practically 
regulate all competition and fix the price of their product with 
but little reference to competitors or the cost of production, but 
mainly with reference to securing the greatest net results. The 
farmer is the great consumer of the country, and the ability of 
the trusts to control the market enables them to take toll of every 
bushel of grain the farmer raises and of every ponon of meat he 
puts upon the market, so that nothing could be more fitting in a 

thering of farmers than a discussion of the Relation of the 

armer and the Trusts.” 

I believe two propositions can be demonstrated: 

5 hi The trusts have increased the prices of things the farmer 
as my. 

Second. The trusts tend to depress the prices of raw material 
and so injure the farmer’s market. 

lf these two propositions are true, then we are rapidly getting 
around to the point where the farmer should take Mrs, Lease’s ad- 
vice and begin to raise less corn and more hell. 

Now, as to the first proposition, Have the trusts raised the 
prices of the things the farmer has to buy? i 

Let us call a few of the Hiawatha business men to the stand and 
see how they will answer the question. 

Horace AMANN. Axes, hammers, chisels, and everything in 
that line is controlled by the American Edged Tool Company, and 
they have advanced the price about 40 per cent. Copper goods 
have gone up 100 per cent. Barbed wire and nails have advanced 
10) per cent. Glassware, 15 to 20 percent. Granite, 25 to 50 per 
cent. . 

O. W. Brown. Lumber is more than one-third higher than it 
Was a year ago, Some grades have advanced more than 50 per 
cent. A few men are securing control of all the desirable timber 
maan and this puts them in a position to make any prices they 
see fit. 

FRANK Case. Farm wagons cost about $6 apiece more now 
than they did a year ago. Buggies cost from five to ten dollars 
more. 

Ep ZIMMERMAN. Horseshoes and horseshoe nails have gone up 
until it now costs me about 20 cents more to shoe a team of horses 
than it did a year ago. 

Hitt BROTHERS. Nails have gone up from 2 cents to 4} cents. 
Barbed wire has risen from $1.75 to $4.30 per hundred pounds. 
Tin plates have risen from $7.75 to $10.60 a box. Stoves have 
increased 40 cent in cost. Farm machinery has risen 25 per 
cent. Shovels, hoes, rakes, and that class of goods have gone up 
50 per cent. 

. T. Grimes. Galvanized pipe has risen from 11 cents, in Kan- 
sas City, to 17 cents. Wire fence has risen from 28 to 85 cents per 
rod. Cypress lumber for tanks has gone from $32 to $42 per 
thousand. The material in a 10-barrel galvanized stock tank will 
cost at least 50 cents more to-day than it did a year ago, 

M. E. Yost. Furniture has advanced from 15 to 20 per cent. 
Every new list shows an advance. Carpets and linoleums have 
gore up from 5 to 10 per cent. Coffins and undertaking supplies 

ave advanced fully 10 per cent, 

Miner & Stevens. There is practically nothing in the trust 
line of goods that has not advanced. Glass has gone up 30 per 
cent, linseed oil 25 per cent, and wall paper 30 per cent. 

HAL Fame. There is nothing in my line but that has in- 
creased in price. Iron pipe has doubled in price. Bath tubs 
have increased from 10 to 15 per cent. Boilers and radiators 
have gone up from 20 to 30 per cent. 

J. C. KELSEY. Prices have gone up 25 to 50 per cent in the har- 
ness business in the last six months, Leather is up about 30 per 
cent, deer-hair pads for horse collars 40 per cent, horse collars 20 
per cent, and fur robes 25 per cent. 

H. P. WELSH. Clothing has advanced from 15 to 25 per cent. 
The advance is very noticeable on all goods controlled by trusts. 

HENRY HAMANN. There has been an advance on shoes. One lot 
SAR AE just duplicated has risen from $1.85 to $2.10 in four 
months, 

W. M. Surrn. Oil and gasoline have jumped from 2 to 8 cents 
per gallon, Matches have gone from $1.25 a case to $1.55. <A to- 

acco which cost 14 cents last year now costs 33 cents. 

LEVI OGLE. There has been an average advance of 124 per cent 
on rubber goods. Fleeced underwear has advanced 25 per cent 
in sixty days. Cotton fleeced goods have advanced 20 per cent. 
The broom-corn trust has advanced the price of the brush since it 
left the farmers’ hands $100 per ton. The result is two advances 
on brooms, amounting to $1.75 per dozen. 

Such testimony could be prolonged indefinitely, but this is cer- 
tainly enough to prove the proposition. 


Who is ng the benefit of this rise in prices? 

Henry Clews, the recognized mouthpiece of Wall street, in a re- 
cent letter says that commodities haye advanced 15 per cent on 
the average and that wages have advanced 5 per cent. What has 
become of the other 10 percent? Manifestly it went to the holders 
of the trust stock. The average Brown County farmer will not 
kick vey much about the 5 per cent which labor receives, but he 
has good grounds fòr kicking about the 10 per cent which capital 
has appropriated, 

Now, as to the second proposition: Do the trasts tend to lower 
the prices of raw material and so injure the farmer's market? 

Let us call Secretary Coburn, of the State board of agriculture, 
to the stand and see what has happened in Brown County in the 
past ten years. His testimony will show that wheat, corn, and 
oats are all lower in price to-day than the average price has been 
for the last ten years. Let us take them up one at a time, begin- 
ning with 1890, the year when Congress decided that the trusts 
naa reached sufficient magnitude to call for some sort of regula- 
tion: 


Average for 10 years.. 


The average price for the ten years has been 62 cents per bushel. 
To-day the best grade of wheat is selling in Brown County for 55 
cents, or 7 cents per bushel less than the average price for the last 
ten years. 

What we want,” said a member of the Millers’ Trust, is 
cheaper wheat and dearer flour.” How they get it is well told by 
John A. McGuire, of the Hiawatha Mills, who says: 

~ I am satisfied that the cracker trust has reduced the price of 
soft wheat at least 5 cents per bushel. Before the trust was 
formed there was competition and when the Hiawatha Mill had a 
tar of soft wheat on hand we asked for a bid and the wheat went 
where it would bring the most money. Now one man in Chicago 
buys all the wheat for the trust factories and I am satisfied that 
the trust figures on getting its flour at the cost of the wheat and 
that they do not propose to let the miller have anything for grind- 
ingit. This forces the miller to reduce the price of soft wheat 
to the farmer, e 

In this connection it will be interesting to note that the legis- 
lature of Minnesota appointed a committee in 1892 to investigate 
the wheat combine and that the committee reported that the evi- 
dence it had secured tended to show that the price was 6} cents 
per bushel below what it ought to be. 

Let us next see what has happened to corn during this same 
period. Mr. Coburn’s biennial reports show: 


CORN. 


- Average 
4 price. 7 
890, 1896 


28.2 


Average for 10 years.. 


The average price for the ten years has been 28,2 cents per 
bushel. To-day No. 2 corn is selling in Brown County for 24 
cents. This is 4.2 lower than the average price for ten years. 

Oats too in sympathy with wheat and corn have taken a slump. 
The Coburn reports show: 


Year, 


Year, 


Average for 10 years.. 22.93 


The average price for the ten years is a fraction less than 28 
cents per bushel. Good bright oats are selling in Brown County 
to-day for 18 cents, or 5 cents less than the average price for ten 
years. Do not forget in this connection that the oatmeal trust 
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has pat up the price of the finished product more than a hundred 
per cent, 

If the rise in commodities is a natural and a legitimate one, why 
is it that the farmer’s product has not kept pace with it and gone 
up instead of down? 

3 have also gone down in value, according to Secretary 
urn: 


Average for 10 years.. 


The average value for the ten years has been $44 per head. 
Last year, notwithstanding the fact that the horse supply was 
short, his average value was only $42. 3 

Cattle have gone up in price, according to the same authority. 


CATTLE OTHER THAN MILCH COWS. 


Average 
price, 


Year. 


22 


S888 
222323 


At the beginning of the decade a select committee from the 
United States Senate was examining into the cattle business, 
That committee found that the cattle market was controlled by 
“The Big Four,” of Chicago, and that under the influence of that 
combine the price of cattle had gone down. The business had 
become so unprofitable that hundreds of men quit it and hurried 
their breeding stuff onto the market. When the reaction set in it 
was found that the supply of cattle was short everywhere, and 
ten years has not been enough to bring the supply back where if 
equals the demand, When we take this into consideration and 
remember that one war is just over and that two more are in 
progress the only wonder is that beef prices are not higher than 

ey are. 

When beef is high there is supposed to be a greater demand for 
pork, but the Coburn figures show that the Brown County hog has 
not kept pace with the beef steer and his sister.“ 


SWINE, 
¥ Average) y, 8 
car. vulne per ear. value 
head. 


We are told in glowing headlines every day of wonderful pros- 
perity of the country, but it is certainly evident from these figures 
that the farmer is not getting his share of it. The trusts look 
upon him as their lawful prey, and they pluck him accordingly. 
Prof, John F. Crowell, of New York, presented figures before the 
Industrial Commission the other day showing that in manufac- 
turing the annual product per capita was 8893, in mining $740, 
and in farming only 8290. 

My farmer lenda. you are up against it. What do you pro- 
pose to do about it? If avote was taken here to-day as to whether 
the farmers here assembled were opposed to the trusts, every one 
of you would vote ‘‘aye,” but what is your remedy? It has been 
well said that he who shoots at nothing always hits it. What are 
you aiming at? 

Are you in favor of national control? We haye tried that. 
Congress in 1890 passed an anti-trust law and the courts said in 
substance that these vast corporations were creatures of the State, 
and that Congress had no power to outlaw a business which the 
State decl was legitimate. Corporations, you know, are citi- 
zens, and as such are entitled to all the rights and privileges ac- 
corded to a Brown County farmer. There is no limit to the 
amount of property they may buy and hold, and the law can not 
take mere size into consideration when dealing with them, 

Are you in favor of a national commission to regulate the trusts? 
We have had an interstate railway commission clothed with power 
to regulate the great railroad trusts of the country, and in its last 


report the members threw up their hands and acknowledged their 
inability to cope with existing circumstances. 

Listen to their tale of woe: 

“ We are satisfied from investigations conducted during the past 

ear and from information which is perfectly convinc- 

g to a moral intent, that a large part of the business at the pres- 
ent time is transacted upon illegal rates. Indeed, so general has 
this rule become that in certain quarters the exaction of the pub- 
lished rate is the exception, From this two things naturally and 
frequently result. First, gross discriminations between indi- 
viduals and gross preferences between localities; and these dis- 
criminations and preferences are almost always in favor of the 
strong and . the weak. There is probably no one thing 
to-Say which does so much to force out the small operator, and to 
build up those trusts and monopolies against which law and pub- 
lic opinion alike beat in vain, as discrimination in freight rates. 
Second, the business of railroad transportation is carried on toa 
very large extent in conceded violations of law. 

“Men who in every other respect are reputable citizens aro 
guilty of acts which, if the statute law of the land were enforced, 
would subject them to fine or imprisonment. Thisistrue both of 
the traffic operator and the shipper. It is difficult to estimate the 
moral effect of such a condition of things upon a great section of 
the community, and almost impossible to believe that it can be 
allowed to continue without some attempt at reformation, This 
condition the present law is powerless to control.” 

Do you favor State control? Kansas has had a little experience 
along that line. She, too, had been trying to regulate the rail- 
roads of the State; but to-day the question of railroad legislation 
is still agitating the farmer and the stock raiser, and they are ask- 
ing for some power that will compel equitable treatment. 

Our sister State, Nebraska, passed a maximum freight bill, say- 
ing what the roads of the State should charge for hauling the 
farmers’ grain to market, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States gravely declared that the roads were entitled to make 
money and that the State could not pass a law reducing the rates 
below the point where the roads could pay expenses, interest on 
their bonds, and have something left. 

Kansas passed a law regulating the Kansas City stock yards, 
and that gigantic corporation went into the Federal courts to re- 
sist the new rates, alleging that not compensatory, and the court 
acting along the same lines as the Nebraska decision, appointed a 
master to take testimony tosee how much money the corporation 
could make under the new rates. Kansas also passed a law re- 
ducing telegraph charges, and an obliging Federal judge declared 
it unconstitutional. 

Kansas also passed laws known as the scrip and screen laws to 
secure justice for the coal miners of Kansas, but it is notorious 
that they have been evaded at every turn. The experience of 
Kansas ought to be enough to convince us that the State can not 
regulate something it does not own. 

he end of business is to make money. Corporations have no 
souls, and whatever the trusts want from legislators, courts, 
assegsors, and public prosecutors they will get if they can and pay 
for it. They will buy exemption from molestation from party 
bosses when they must. They will run conventions and concern 
themselves in elections, They will subsidize newspapers, bribe 
voters, buy legislators, and spread corruption wherever their 
financial interests seem to demand it, 

What, then, is the remedy? There is but one, and that is Gov- 
ernmentand State ownership. Your cities have pointed the way, 
Municipal ownership of public utilitiesare every where replacing 
private monopolies. You can scarcely pick up a daily paper in 
which you do not read of some city which has just voted to own 
its own waterworks, electric-light plants, gas works, street rail- 
ways, or some similar business. So rapidly is this idea growing 
that you can scarcely mention any line of business, from running 
a newspaper to 1 thrashing machines, 
and other heavy machinery, which some city in this or some other 
country is not trying and trying suc y. 

This is the road along which the pie must march in doing 
battle with the trusts. The State and the nation must supplement 
and extend the work of the cities, The Government must carry 
the farmer's grain and his cattle and his hogs as well as his news- 
paper and his letters. While the railroads remain in private hands 
they will continue to furnish special privileges to the big shipper 
to the detriment of the little one, An equal and exact justice to 
all, with special privileges to none, can not be secured as long as 
these great highways are left in private hands. With this great 
bulwark taken away from the trusts, if competition does not then 
regulate the question, then the Government must go on, step by 
step, appropriating the mines of the country, the mil!s, the facto- 
ries, the packing houses, and all instruments of collective indus- 
try, until the last vestige of private monopoly has been succeeded 
by public ownership. 

Mr. Speaker, just one minute more. It is clear to everyone 
present that the Republican managers here do not intend or 
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expect to really pass any legislation 
they are in too close partnership wi 
All this noise just at the close of this session is a cheap play to 


inst trusts and monopolies; 
them. 


fool the people, The proposed constitutional amendment is too 
absurd to ever be submitted to the States. 

The bill before us under the rule will pass here and slumber in 
the Senate as a conyenient reference during the campaign, but it 
will never be permitted to so long as Republicans control 
Congress. It will not pass the Senate, but the people will not be 
fooled; they know you can stop the trusts but you will not, ` 


Pensions. 
SPEECH 
HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 7, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1477) amending sections 
2 and 3 of an act entitled An 3 pensions to soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and providin 
ad 8 to widows, minor children, and dependent parents,” approy 
une 27, 1890— 


Mr. SULLOWAY said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: It seems idle, perhaps sophomorical, to stand here 
and waste time in the discussion of a bill that nobody opposes. 
I want to say that I am in favor of this bill without any ‘‘ifs” 
or “ands.” I want to say further that it is not a committee bill. 

Questions have been asked as to why we did not report this or 
that, and in reply I will say that this bill is the child of the Grand 
Army, born of their wish, and we bring it to you to-day without 
dotting an i! or crossing at.“ They believe, and their repre- 
sentatives who were clothed with authority to appear before the 
Senate committee and before the House committee believe, that 
it will bring the relief that is desired by those men who are en- 
titled to relief and who were their comrades on bloody fields. 

Now, to satisfy you of that fact I want to read a passage from 
what took place at the hearings before the Senate committee. 
The hearings before our committee were not reported. The chair- 
man of the Senate committee, Senator GALLINGER, put this ques- 


tion to Mr. Patrick, who represented the Grand y on that 
occasion, 
As a final question, and for the purpose of having this matter distinctly 


position that if the act of J 27, 1890, is . 
sup; on e of June 27 so ame as y 
t ties gregated, and that the 


will be entirely satisfied? 

Now listen to Mr. Patrick's reply: 

Mr. PATRICK. Yes, sir; we shall be . satisfied. We criticise no other 
inequalities, and we ask nothing more than the two amendments referred to; 
they not to change existing law, but merely to change the phraseology so that 
it may plainly read as Congress originally intended and not be susceptible of 
two widely diverse constructions. 

And I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that this bill does not change 
existing law, save only that it declares with reference to widows 
that an income of $250 shall not preve the eraning of a pension, 
whereas after the enactment of June 27,1890, of which this is but 
declaratory of the meaning thereof, they were pensioned when 
their incomes were $300, As to disabilities, Congress, in March, 
1895, in an appropriation bill enacted into law the following: 

And itis further provided, That from and after the passage of thts act all 
pensioners now on the roll who are pensioned at less than $6 per month for 
any degree of pensionable disability shall have their pensions increased to 
$6 per month, and that hereafter, whenever any applicant for a pension 
would under existing law 3 to the passage ot the act of 1890 be entitled to 
less than $6 for any single disability or several disabilities combined, such pen- 
sioner shall be rated at not less than $6 per month. 

Now, what the Grand Army complain of is this, that men are 
not properly rated, that the disabilities of claimants are not ag- 
gregated; and itis a truthful complaint. It is a complaint that 
was born under the last Administration and one that continues 
to-day. It is idle to deny it. Why, when that committee called 
on the Commissioner and asked him whether or not he aggregated 
the ratings, he assured them that he combined them, and sent out 
into another room and had some papers broughtin cases that were 
adjudicated the day before, and the first one, as I am informed, 
os ay took up demonstrated that their complaints were well 

‘ounded. 

Here was a man whose medical examination showed that thea 
plicant was disabled to the extent of 50 per cent in the use of 
right shoulder from crepitus, and for that he was rated nine- 
eighteenths. For another disability he was rated six-eighteenths, 
for another six-thirtieths, and yet that applicant's claim, notwith- 


standing the ratings showed him to be a total wreck (eighteen- 
eighteenths), was rejected. That is what the Grand Army com- 
plain of, and they believe that this mandate of this Congress, re- 
enacted 8 in the lan ə that is put into this bill, will 
produce a change in the Pension Bureau. 

Mr. CURTIS. Don’t you know that in that hearing before the 
Senate committee the Commissioner said he combined disabil- 
ities, but did not combine ratings? And in this bill all you ask 
him to do is to combine disabilities. If he combines disabilities 
now, what do you make by passing this bill? 

Mr. SULLOWAY,. Well, my good friend from Kansas, while 
I do not care to talk about it here, I think the old soldiers have a 
kindly sort of feeling toward me, and I rather think that in my 
short life I have been rather friendly toward them; but I want to 
say to you that you can not pen language stronger or more ex- 
plicit in the English language than that used in this bill if it is 
obeyed, and if you have a Commissioner of Pensions who will not 
obey the mandates of Congress it is idle to enact statutes. 

ow, let us see what we have here on page 2 of this bill, begin- 
ning with line 11: 

Proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a support; and in deter- 
mining such inability each and every infirmity shall be duly considered, and 
tho aggregate of the disabilities shown be rated. 

Can you use language that will express more than that? Itis 
clear and plain. There is no ambiguity; it is capable of but one 
construction. 

It provides that each and everyinfirmity shall be considered and 
AR and that the ratings shall be egated. Words can not 
make clearer the duty of the chief of that bureau. 

And if that language, when enacted into law, is to be disobeyed, 
if the Commissioner neglects and refuses to rate as the law directs 
him to do, Congress can do no more. The sovereign remedy is in 
the hands of another Department of this Government. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Will my friend permit me to 
make a 77770 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. You can make it a good deal 
stronger by putting in the words “shall be rated as of service ori- 
gin.” If you want to strengthen the language, put that in and 
there will be no escape. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. What difference does it make whether it is 
of service origin or of some other origin, under the act of 1890, if 
he has the disability? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That would narrow it instead of enlarg- 
ing it. That would be a limitation. 

»SULLOWAY. As 1 by the gentleman from Maine, 
it would narrow it instead of enlarging it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan, Oh, no. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. It certainly would. The act of 1890 is for 
the benefit of soldiers who do not trace, and are not required to 
prove, their disabilities to be of service origin, though in an over- 
whelming majority of cases the disabilities are in fact due to ex- 
posure and hardship endured when in the service, 

Mr. STEELE. If the gentleman will allow me to suggest, I 
should like to have the following changes made: Strike out the 
word not,“ at the end of line 9, page 2, and the word ‘‘ exceed- 
ing,” at the beginning of line 10, page 2, and then strike out, be- 
ginning at the word and,“ in line 10, “and not less than 86 per 
month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a support,” 
and then, in line 13, beginning with the word ‘‘and,” strike ont 
the words ‘‘and the aggregate of the disabilities should be rated;” 
so that it will read: 

And be entitled to receive a pension of $12 per month; andin de 
such inability each and every infirmity shall be duly considered, and su 
Bent tomato afier the pases of Sh ac, Spon be tha ts ds 
bility or disabilities then existed, and shall continue during the existence of 

e same, 

Mr.SULLOWAY. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] 
very well understands that that would enact into law an increase 
o 7 pension of every man who draws six dollars and make it 

welve. 

. STEELE. That is what J am trying to get ata disability 
pension. 

Mr. SULLO WAV. That would be the result if the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana were adopted. The veterans of 
the civil war donotask that. They donotask for legislation that 
will enlarge their rights in that Sat re They are content with 
the existing law, construed as the language used demands, and 
honestly administered. This bill does not change in spirit exist- 
ing law so far as it relates to invalid pensions or ciaims for invalid 
pensions. It is a reenactment, in explicit language, of existing law. 

It is a declaration by Congress, u mandate, that the chief of the 
Bureau of Pensions should not disregard, disobey. or defy. It is 
the voice of 75,000,000 of people speaking through their Repre- 
sentatives clothed with authority to make laws. It grants to at 
least a million men, who were the flower of the Federal armyfrom 
1861 until General Lee’s surrender, certain rights, namely, the 


right to receive from the Government that they and their com- 
rades by their valor preserved and perpetuated in contests on 
bloody fields for years with as heroic men as ever wielded swords 
or drew a bead, pension: that pension to be not less than $6 nor 
more than $12 per month, according to their disability, rank not 
to be considered, the private and the general to fare alike. 

The Commissioner of Pensions refuses, I understand, to pay 
them that were orphans, made so by the death of their fathers in 
defense of their country, the pittance of $2 per month that the 
Government allowed them as pension from the cradle, if they 
were there when the father was killed or died in the service, until 
they should become sixteen years of age. They were then under 
disabilityas minors. They could not,if they knew that they were 
entitled, obtain te pension. Not one in a thousand, probably, of 
those that did not receive it ever knew until they had grown to 
manhood or womanhood that they were entitled to it; to that pit- 
tance which, as a matter of law, be’ongs to them as clearly as the 
salary of the Commissioner of Pensions belongs to him at the end 
of each month, and which is denied them and withheld: and we 
stand before the world re udiating our obligations, created by 
Pres and which morally and sacredly could not be more 

inding. 

For his country the father died. We promised, and wrote upon 
the statute of the United States, that we would pay to his little 
helpless children $2 per month until they became 16 years of age; 
and to-day, and for months and years, as I am informed and be- 
lieve, the chief of that Bureau, in defiance of the statute, has re- 
fused to pay them, who were powerless to recover what belonged 
to them when minors, because that, in the chapter of accidents 
and in the providence of God, they did not starve or freeze, but 
lived to be 16 years of age. This is the treatment meted out to 
them whose fathers on some bloody field left them helpless, to be 
cared for as objects of charity. 

If individuals as a whole had been as destitute of respect for 
what duty and honesty demand at their hands, and had refused 
to aid them, and had withheld, as the Commissioner of Pensions 
does, what law, duty, and decency demand that they have as a 
matter of right, purchased with their father’s blood, there would 
be no claims of that character pending in the Bureau of Pensions 
to-day. Death wonld have relieved this poor, weak people of the 
obligation to pay them the sum of 63 cents per day, with which 
to purchase care, comfort, medical attendance, and education from 
the cradle until 16 years of age. 

In the name of justice and in behalf of these claimants and the 
honor of the United States, I protest against any further with- 
holding of pensions to this class of claimants. Such a course 
ought to mantle the cheek of every patriotic American with a 
crimson tinge of shame. It is abhorrent to every principle of law 
and justice and to the wishes of a patriotic people. I have drawn 
a bill making it mandatory upon the Commissioner of Pensions to 
pay these claimants. : 

The amonnt paid annually for pensions is rapiāly decreasing. 
It was 86,296,826 less for the year 1899 than for the year 1828. 
No legislation that will ever be had will, looking to the payment 
of pensions in the future, require an annual appropriation of 
$144,651,000—the amount dc ge in 1898—unless it provides 
for the rerating and equalizing of pensions since the adoption of 
Order 225. To do that would require $40,000,000. 

For five years past the average annual decrease of the roll has 
been 43,492, by death and other causes. The annnal decrease of 
the names of invalids from the rolls by death is 27,000, 

Since the close of the fiscal year 1894 there have been groppe 
from the rolls, for death and other causes, 255,572 names. 
annual dropping from the rolls 7 reason of death and other 
causes lessens the amount to be paid about $5,500,000 annually. 

As I have stated, the actual decrease for the year 1899 was 
$6,296,826 less than was paid in 1898. 

It is estimated that of the 2,778,304 men who engaged in the 
struggie for the preservation of the Union during the civil war, 
999,000 are living in the year 1900. Of that number, 742,476 were 
on the pension rolls June 30, 1899, leaving 256,872 survivors of 
that confiict not pensioned. ; 

Tt is estimated that at least 20 per cent of those not pensioned 
would for various reasons never apply for pension. 

It is more than probable that if an act were passed granting a 
pension to all the survivors of that conflict who served ninety days 
and had been honorably discharged, it would add less than 200,000 
names to the pension rolls. 

I believe that the time has come when we should make provi- 
sicn for pensioning every Union soldier who participated in that 
conflict. I have prepared a bill providing that every officer or 
enlisted man in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States who served ninety days or more and has an honorable dis- 
charge from the service, and who is or may become 62 years of 
age, shall be pensioned for senility at 86 per month; that those 
who are or who may become 65 years of age shall be pensioned 
at 88 per month; that those who are or who may become 68 years 


of age shall be pensioned at $10 per month, and that those who are 
or ano may become 70 years of age shall be pensioned at $12 per 
month. 

The following tables, prepared by Gen. F. C. Ainsworth, Chief 
of the Record and Pension Office of the War Department, wlll 
show the number of survivors who will become 62 years of age 
until all have reached that age: 


TABLE No. 1.—Toran SURVIVORS. 


Showing the probable total number of survivors of the war of the rebellion (ex- 
cluding deserters) on June 30 of each year from 1890 to 1910, inclusive, and at 
the close of each quinquennial period thereafter until none shall remain. 


Year. Survivors. 


1,285, 471 858, 002 
1,261, 232 $20; 687 
1, 238,076 782; 722 
1, 309, 908 744,198 
1, 182,889 705, 197 
1, 154,810 665; 832 
1, 125, 725 626, 231 
1.095, 628 429,127 
1,004, 524 251,727 
1,082,418 116,073 

999, 339 87,083 

965,313 6, 298 

930, 380 340 

804,585 0 


Probable number of survivors in 1890%%ũ .---.20-e-00 25050 1,285, 471 
Probable number of survivors in 1890 62 years of age or over_...-... 149, 
Will live to be 62 years old. I Will live to be 62 years old. 
Number | Number 
In year— of men. | In yoar— of men, 
2s, 17 || 1901 62,414 
22, 692 || 1902 . 70, 729 
24,891 || 1903. 80, 234 
27,4380 || 1004 . 90, 733 
30,530 || 1005 - 106, 043 
34,073 || 1206 _ 97,836 
38,208 1907 44,707 
43,025 || 1908 5, 672 
ESIL |) OO sea 820 
, O42 


As more than three-quarters of all the survivors are now draw- 
ing pensions, only one-quarter of those who become 62 years of 
age would become pensioners if the bill prepared shall become a 
law. This year—1900—55,042 will become 62 years of age, three- 
quarters of whom are now on the roll, There would be 13,7 
added to the roll as beneficiaries under the proposed enactment, 
abont one-half as many as are dropped from the roll of invalid 
pensioners by death and other causes annually. 

In no year would the names added by reason of the passage of 
the bill equal the number dropped from the roll of inyalid pen- 
sioners. 

Under existing law officers are retired when they become 62 
years of age. Why should not the remainder of that vast army 
that did so much for man and humanity be recognized and re- 
ceive a pittance, if they elect to apply for it, during the few 
remaining days they have to live? Who in this land will object? 

The flower of that great army who are pensioned to-day are on 
the roll under the act of June 27, 1890. Many of them are men 
who had no hospital record. They had nerve, endurance, and 
lion hearts, If unable to stand when the roll was called, they 
shouted ‘‘ Here!” When the bugle called, they jumped into line 
with their comrades. 5 

By night and by day, in sunshine and in storm, amid the smoke 
of battle where shells burst, minies hissed, and solid shot mowed 
down their comrades, they stood firm beneath the crack of the 
enemy’s musketry, the roar of his artillery, and quailed not at the 
impetuosity of hischarge. If Abraham Lincoln, who called these 
men to the conflict, were a member of this House, does anyone 
doubt that he would vote to pension them? If Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, McCleilan, Hooker, Heintzelman, Sedgwick, Rosecrans, 
Howard, Logan, Sickles, and the other great commanders were 
members of this House, which side of this question they would be 
on no one can doubt. Almost every man who for any time par- 
ticipated in that terrible conflict where Americans were contend- 
ing with Americans, by exposure incident to the service, exhausted 
3 force and physical strength and is prematurely old 
to-day. 

When their duty in the field had been performed they went 
home with the same heroic determination to fight the battle of 
life that had made them the flower of the army in the field. They 
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asked no favors and made no . for pension. After a 
time the store of nerve force and physical strength they had be- 
came exhausted, causing them to surrender. Men of iron, who 
werealways at the front when cannon talked, could no longer com- 
pete in the struggle of a busy life with those who stayed at home 
and enjoyed the comforts thereof while they were enduring the 
exposures and the hardships incident toa soldierin the field. Let 
us provide a system of pensioning these men that will do away 
with the expense of special examiners and make it im ible for 
the medical referce in the Bureau of Pensions to deprive them of 
what the law gives. No one of these should ever suffer for the 
necessaries of life or bə an object of local or individual charity. 
They are the wards of the nation and should be cared for from the 
National Treasury. 

It seems to me that he who opposes this is as destitute of the 
light flashed down from Calvary two thousand years ago as the 
Dead Sea is of live ashes, 

If we are to relieve these claimants, alleviate their sufferings, 
andr ize the sacrifices they made, we must act while they live. 
It will not comfort them to visit their graves with a flood of tears 
and a handcart full of bouquets. Aid them now and make dr 
that brave old warrior’s cheek now moist with tears born of suf- 
fering, with the necessaries of life that will cheer him with com- 
fort on his way to the grave. 

„Loot the Treasury!” There was never uttered a more in- 
famous libel, a more wanton and barbarous attack upon any class 
of men than the assault upon the soldiers of the civil war that 
they desire to- loot the Treasury.” Men who left home as beard- 
less boys, or as husbands or fathers, in response to the call of 
Abraham Lincoln, entered the service. and were shot at for years 
for $13 a month, and a considerable part of the time received 
their pay in a currency worth less than 50 cents on the dollar; 

reserved this Government; purchased for all who live under our 

ag to-day all the blessings we enjoy that come from government; 
and now, decrepit, aged, diseased, suffering physical pains and 
mental anguish, these men ask for a pittance; and some sordid, 
soulless brute shouts, ‘‘ They want to loot the Treasury!” Such 
creatures are destitute of patriotic impulses, dead to humanity, 
and barren of every shadow of love and gratitude, and if some 
man undertakes to aid in preparing papers for helpless orphans, 
widows in mourning, and old warriors crippled and in distress, to 
make application for pension, he is denounced as a shark, a land 
pirate, and a claim agent. 

The act of March 2, 1895, provided that from and after the pas- 
sage of said act— 


all pensioners now on the rolls who are pensioned at less than $6 per month 
for any degree of pensionable disability shall have their pensions increased 
to $6per month; and that hereafter, whenever any applicant for pension 
would, under existing ratings, be entitled to less than $6 for any single dis- 
ability, or several combined disabilities, such pensioner shall be rated at not 
less $6 per month. 


To me it seems that that law has been disregarded and defied 
from its age until this day. Congress intended, and by legis- 
lation said, that every soldier entitled to a rating giving him any 
pension should receive $6 per month. Instead of increasing the 
pension and giving the soldier the benefit of that act, the practice 

at the Pension Bureau has been to reject a claim under the act 
of June 27, 1890, unless the rating for disability would give the 
claimant a pension under the general law of $10 per month; and 
in thousands of cases disabilities, and ratings for disabilities, have 
not been aggregated, as I contend the law directs, and the claim- 
ants have been refused a pension who are clearly entitled, and 
who would be in receipt of a pension to-day if their claims had 
been adjudicated as the law provides. 

I am earnestly in favor of the provision, when amended as we 
have proposed, which directs the chief of the Pension Bureaun to 
grant pensions under the act of June 27, 1890, to widows who 
have a net income of not more than $250 per year. 

When the act of June 27, 1890, was passed, the law was admin- 
istered fairly and pensions were granted to widows with an in- 
come of $300. I know of no reason why any sum should be named 
or any amount of income should bar the widow. The soldier, 
if possessed of a million dollars (and I wish no one of them had 
less), would be entitled to pension at the same rate that he would 
be if he was not possessed of a penny. 

I believe that there are no more worthy or deserving persons 
whose names are on the roll of pensioners to-day than the widows 
who were the wives of soldiers during the war. Mentally, they 
suffered a million times more than the soldiers in the field, and 
especially was that true of the wife and mother. The soldier 
knew his condition. The mothernever kissed her children to bed 
at night knowing whether they were orphans, whether the father 
was wounded and bleeding on some battlefield, or was captured 
and on his way to some Confederate prison to starve. When a 
battle like Gettysburg was being fought, and every tick of the 
wire told of the terrible slaughter, the wife and mother suffered 
more than the lion-hearted warrior, who thought only of duty 


and victory. As the wife read the daily papers and ran her eyes 

down over the list of killed and wounded, the little ones at her 

knee, watching the expression of her countenance, and lookinginto 

—6 pe cd moist with tears, asked, Is papa dead, mamma? Is papa 
i 3 

Only the God of matchless love, who reads all hearts, can ever 
know the agony such mothers endured, He who would deny to 
such widows, or deprive them of, the 8 of $8 per month 
pension because they have, in the providence of God, a little prop- 
erty, would, had he been present, have agreed to the objection that 
was made to the anointing of the Saviour's feet, and would have in- 
sisted that the ointment should be sold and the popon put into 
the treasury. As I view it, such, if any there be, are devoid of 
gratitude, destitute of patriotism, barbarous and inhuman, My 
conviction of what duty demands is that any woman who was the 
loyal wife of a soldier during the war should, at any time there- 
after, if she be a widow, upon proof of that fact, have her name 
written on the roll of pensioners; and I care not if she has had as 
many husbands as Solomon had wives, when she is a widow she 
should receive a peonon 

The President favors the p e of this bill, and in his annual 
message recommended a change by statute that will overturn the 
ruling of the Pension Bureau which denied to widows a pension 
when they had an income amounting to $96 a year, directing that 
widows whose actual net income does not exceed $250 shall be 
pensioned. 

That recommendation evidenced the loyalty and thoughtful 
remembrance by President McKinley of the widows of the brave 
men who were his comrades in arms. It was a noble and a patri- 
otic act, and where he leads, we will follow. 

All will remember an address that he made to his comrades of 
the Grand Army of the Republic who visited him at his home in 
Canton in 1896. 

I can not quote it from memory, but in substance it was as fol- 
lows: 

After welcoming them kindly, he said: When the war closed the 
nation owed two great debts, one to those who loaned it the mone 
to enable it to feed and clothe its soldiers and provide them wit 
arms and munitions of war. That debt, said he, is substantially 
paid, The great debt the nation owes to-day is to the men who. 
with arms in their hands, defended our tlag and preserved an 

erpetuated our Government. That debt must and shall be paid. 

he great heart of the nation throbs with gratitude to its defend- 
ers. Duty and patriotism alike demand that we care for all who 
are in want and for the widows and orphans of those who fell on 
the field or have since died from wounds received or disease con- 
tracted while in the service: 

In substance, he declared that all such are the wards of the na- 
tion, and should be cared for out of the national Treasury rather 
than by local or individual charity. 

Does anyone doubt the sincerity of President McKinley? Does 
anyone fear that he will not demand of the Chief of the Bureau of 
8 1 a liberal construction of what we are about to enact into 

aw? 

Ido not doubt. Iwill not fear. I hayeimplicitconfidence that 
he will see that his comrades in arms receive every penny that the 
law entitles them to, and I believe that immediately we shall ob- 
serve, and the old warrior claimants realize, that the change has 
come, 

All know that there should be a change; the people do in every 
neighborhood where lives an old yeteran, broken down, sick, and 
suffering, who has been examined by surgeons who have known 
him for years, whose neighbors have furnished a volume of testi- 
mony to prove his inability to labor and to earn, yet who receives 
a letter from the Chief of the Pension Bureau informing him that 
he is not disabled or disqualified for labor in a pensionable degree. 

The rejection of cases such as I have named enrage the veteran 
soldiers of this land and the people in every community where 
such a one lives, 

Almost our entire population demand a change, and without a 
dissenting vote in the Senate or the House, I trust we shali write 
a law that declares that the practice that has been in vogue must 
stop. The unanimous yote of the representatives of 75,000,000 
people must be respected. The declaration in the statute that 
every disability shall be considered and the ratings aggregated 
must be respected, That he who is afflicted with a disability in 
every limb and almost every organ is to be rejected because all 
his disabilities are not concentrated in one limb or organ is a con- 
struction both outrageous and wicked. Aggregated ratings for 
disabilities is all that claimants for pension ask. That they are 
entitled to and must haye. This people do not want a sordid or 
niggardly treatment of broken-down, prematurely old, and dis- 
abled veterans of the civil war. The man who enjoys the bless- 
ings purchased by their valor and sacrifices, and then complains 
because they are pensioned. ought to flee to Canada, or elsewhere, 
as some did during the civil war to avoid the draft. 

I desire to call attention to what purports to be aletter written 
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by the Hon. H. Clay Evans, Commissioner of Pensions, and pub- 

oes in the Washington Star, March 29,1900, It reads as fol- 
ows: 

Theses ar 
both Pension Committees of C 


o the Union Veteran Legion of Pittsburg sent to Commis- 
vans, of the Pension Office, as well as to the chairmen of 
longress, copies of a resolution passed at 

cent meetin, 


g the resolution, and said: 
o many bills 


pensi legal status will convince you that a per 
sistent and o Ki 


relief of individuals, as well as general legislati ch will 5 
0 eg on, whl opera’ ce 
upon the pension rolls the names of many of those who are now barked —.— 
from by reason of dishonorable disc or desertion. 

Moe poAo it the shore 8 vha have been ee and are 

u n Congress for the of granting pensions to teamste 
tele 5 h operators, employees 01 military, railroad: ony) ees of the Life: 
Saving rvice, and others whose service was ren as civil employees and 
ected with the Army or Navy. Theso men were paid 
good es while so employed, and to place them on the pension rolls along- 
side of the veterans who com the ranks of the organization which you 
. would be an act of 
One 


ustico. 
the first bills introduced in the present was to tan 
to all soldiers who were at 9 crite or 


who were never conn 


honorable disc f the 
United States, and who have for more than thirty years been held to be in- 
eligible for such The number of deserters ut large at the close of 
the civil war is estimated at 117,247. Under the operations of this bill honor- 


able discharges would be granted to all. 


The object and purpose of the author of that letter is patent. 
It impugns the motives of members of Congress, seeks to create a 
prejudice against granting pensions by special act, very many of 
which are made necessary by reason of the unjust rejection of 
meritorious claims in the Pension Bureau. If not alleged, it is 
implied, and intended to be understood that members of Con- 
gress are engaged in a persistent and organized effort to secure 
unjust and improper] ation,suchasis named. I desire to de- 
nounce that statement as absolutely destitute of any foundation. 
There is not a shred of truth in the warp or woof thereof. It is 
duetomy associates on the Committee on Invalid Pensions, as well 
as to my coll es of the House of Representatives, that I brand 
that charge as I have. : 

A statement that any such claim has been urged or ‘‘ pushed” 
by any single individual before our committee is also untrue, and 
born of misrepresentation or delusion. The writer of that letter 
seems to think that if a soldier, by reason of sickness or some 
other cause no fault of his, was borne on the rolls as a deserter, 
it is a crime to have the record corrected in accordance with what 
justice and truth demand. Many private soldiers stood charged 
with desertion when the war closed against whose names there 
was no more reason for such record than there was for charging 
General Grant with desertion. When the facts warrant, such 
charge should be removed and the record corrected. It is to the 
credit of our poopie that a party which repudiates the obligations 
a nation owes to its defenders and to the widows and orphans of 
those who fell or who have since passed away can not command 
the votes of the citizens in communities where Union soldiers live. 

Not long ago we witnessed the iment of attempting to coin 
a surplus out of a deficiency by robbing pensioners, and the party 
that attempted it counted its electoral vote north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line in the list of scattering at the next election thereafter. 
The amount paid for pensions in the fiscal year 1893 was $156,806,- 
537.94; for the year 1894, $139,986,626.17; reduction in one year, 

16.819,911.77. 

: The only men for whom the Commissioner of Pensions evidences 
any solicitude were Confederate soldiers, If it is true that out of 
a total of 665,000 claims disallowed and rejected from 1861 to June 
80, 1899, there were rejected in the year ending June 30, 1899, 
107,000, nearly one-sixth of all rejected in thirty-eight years, it 
might create suspicion that he did not desire to haye Congress 
review and pass upon claims that he had rejected. 

I quote from his letter: 

In addition to the above, numerons bills have been introduced and are being 
pushed in Congress for the p of granting pensions to teamsters, tele- 
Renee RUS Sec teer tran sevtieg wee TORATE RI civil ADTA 
and who were never connected with the Army or Navy. These men were 
paid good were while so employed, and to place them on the pension rolls 
alongside of the veterans who composed the ranks of the o tion which 
you represent would be an act of injustice. 

I desire to say that if any such bill has been referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions no one has ever asked it to report 
a bill pensioning any person in apy one of the classes named; and 
he who states that anyone is pushing,” or has “ pushed,” or asked, 
or urged the committee to report any bill of the character named 
is ly mistaken, or deliberately states what is absolutely false. 

ft is the right of each and every citizen to criticize any act of 
Congress; that right extends to and includes bureau chiefs, It 
becomes the duty of Congress to examine and review, so far as 
time will admit, the action of the Chief of the Bureau of Pensions, 
and to do, what in some instances he could not do, in others what 
the law directed and the evidence made it his duty to do, which 
he neglected and refused to do, 


In conclusion, I will say that the author of that letter appeared 
before our committee and urged us to report favorably a bil! to 
pension Confederate soldiers, no matter how long they fought for 
the Confederacy and against the Union—it may have been from 
Bull Run until ninety days before Lee's surrender—if they de- 
serted the lost cause and came into our lines, enlisted, and served 
ninety days before the war closed. 

That bill made no provision for pensioning Union soldiers who 
may have fought under our flag for three years or longer and were 
captured, taken to some Confederate prison like Andersonville, 
where, naked and starving, to save their lives they entered the 
Confederate service with the intention of escaping and returning 
to our lines and who did make their escape and so return; but it 
did provide for Confederates who came into our lines and served 
for ninety days. 

Gentlemen, I desire to say to you and to the country, in replying 
to that Bureau Chief, that of more than 4,700 bilis, public and pri- 
vate, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, if there has 
been a persistent and organized effort made to secure legislation 
which would operate to place on the pension roll the name of 
many who are now barred therefrom, it was in the bill championed 
by Commissioner Evans to pension Confederate soldiers. 

If claims that are conclusively proved up and claimants rated 
ay the boards of examining — as the law provides were 

lowed at the Bureau, there would be fewer applications for pen- 
sions by special act. 

When a claimant has proved his case beyond all doubt and it 
is rejected at the Bureaun, as many are, claimants have no remedy 
but to appeal to Congress; and it is the duty of Congress to grant 
5 claimants what was wrongfully withheld and denied at the 

ureau. 

When claimants are treated fairly at the Bureau there will be 
few applications for special acts. 


Nicaragua Canal, 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the 
construction of à canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans— 

Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am glad that there is no division on any 
party lines as to the passage of this bill. I regret to see that 
there is any member of this body who thinks it is his duty to op- 
pose this measure. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that in some par- 
ticulars it could have been bettered. It could have been more 
specific on some points; it could have been improved in other 


r ts, 

But, Mr. Chairman, the argument made by the gentleman from 
Tennessee Mr. Cox] is the argument we have heard for more 
than two decades in reference to the Nicaraguan Canal. The ex- 
cuse, in Congress after Congress, has been, Wait until some 
survey has been made, and then we can act more intelligently on 
the subject.” Mr. Chairman, this is the best proposition we can 
get before this House for consideration at this time, and as one 
who favors this great project, one who believes that notwithstand- 
ing any treaties that may be ratified, this great canal will be used 
as a benefit to America in case of war if necessary, and a means 
of spreading our commerce in time of peace, I shall give it my 
support. 

A few days ago the people in the first State of the Union alpha- 
betically, and 1 think, Mr, Chairman, I may say with pardonable 
pride the best State in the Union, spoke in no uncertain tones in 
reference to this pending measure. 

On the 26th day of April last toa poopie of Alabama in a Demo- 
cratic convention assembled adopted the following resolution, and 
when I say a Democratic convention in Alabama I mean a con- 
vention composed of intelligent, straight-haired men with white 
faces, like those I see before me here to-day. [Applause.] 

That convention declared: 

We advocate the construction of the Nicaragua Canal to make a highway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and to make the seaport of the State of Ala- 
bama the front door of the United States. and that this party pays its tribute 
of affection and admiration to our d guished citizen, Hon, JOHN T. MOR- 

in , intellect, energy, and tence have accomplished so 


ing this great enterprise to a point where there can be no 
longer a doubt of its ultimate success. 
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I believe, Mr. Chairman, the argument that was made, more 
than any other argument, for the return of Senator MORGAN to 
the other branch of Congress, a body which he has adorned with 
his learning for so many years—the chief argument that sent him 
back there the other day so triumphantly was his long, conspicu- 
ous, and able advocacy of the Nicaraguan Canal. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama. I ask leave to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 

There was no objection, 


Civil Code for Alaska, 
SPEECH 
HON. HENRY F. NAPHEN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 17, 1900. 

The House having under consideration the bill (S. 3419) making further pro- 
vision for a civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes— 

Mr. NAPHEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall avail myself of the latitude allowed in 
debates on this bill by confining myself to another subject, one 
which is of more importance than the bill under consideration. 
Though the treaty with Spain was ratified in February, 1899, and 
a few days later the President in an address, speaking of our for- 
eign eee said, This Whole subject is now with 8 
and gress is the voice, the conscience, and the judgment o: 
the American people,” nevertheless Congress has not thus far been 
called upon to determine the status of the peoples of the Philip- 
pine Islands. I wish to call attention to this fact and place on 
public record my emphatic 8 against the Philippine policy 
of the Administration —a policy which has tarnished the honor of 
the nation, a policy of burdensome taxation and an unwarranted 
expenditure of money, and waste of human life, and a policy 
which is contrary to the principles upon which our form of goy- 
ernment rests, 

I do this with sincerity, placing duty to country above all other 
considerations. 

In our treatment of the peoples of our new possessions we haye 
substituted for the law of justice the maxim of Rob Roy— 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

The claim made that we came into possession of those islands 
through force of circumstances beyond our control is not true. 

We declared to the world at the beginning of the war with Spain 
that it was not for a mercenary purpose, but for humanity and 
for the liberation of Cuba. 

In a letter from Mr. Williams, our consul at Manila, to Mr. 
Cridler, dated February 22, 1898, he states: 

„The condition here,” referring to the Philippine Islands, and 
in Cuba are practically alike. * * A republic is organized 
eee ne kald eee tt ta be to ent 

othing was said indicating it to be our purpose to enter u 
and forcibly retain possession of those islan A, thousands of ANEA 
from our shores, inhabited by 10,000,000 of peoples, consisting of 
84 different tribes, of all colors, from the deepest black to the 
3 yellow, and of various customs, and speaking a babel of 

ngues. 

The facts justify me in saying that it was the original purpose 
of the Administration to obtain and retain ion of those 
islands. This intention of the Administration was hidden and not 
at first disclosed, The propie were charmed by patriotic phrases 
aag lured along as the Pied Piper led the children of Hamelin by 

music. 

The day before the President sent his message to Congress rec- 
ommending that a resolution be passed declaring a state of war to 
exist between Spain and the United States, Mr. Pratt, our consul 
at Singapore, was in consultation with Aguinaldo, the leader of 
the insurgents, and as a result of the interview he that same day 
telegraphed to Admiral Dewey: 


Aguinaldo, insurgent leader, here. Will come er gt grote with 


* 


1 tor general cooperation insurgents Man . Telo- 
P. 
> i { PRATT. 
Admiral Dewey replied: 
Tell Aguinaldo come as soon as possible. 
DEWEY. 


And the next day Aguinaldo set sail to meet Dewey. 
XXIIII— 24 


The following letter, dated May 5. is from Mr. Pratt to Mr. Day: 
Mr. Pratt to Mr. Day. 


No. 217.] CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Singapore, May &, 1898. 
Sin: I regret to have to opna that the circumstances attending the de- 
ure from hereof Gen. Emilo Aguinaldo tu join Commodore Dewey, which 
endeavored so hard to preyent being disclosed, were, in substance, made 
public in yesterday's edition of the Singapore Free Press, from the inclosed 
copy of which you will note, by reference to my reports Nos. 212 and 213 of 
the 28th and 30th ultimo, respectively, that though the facts are, in tha main, 
correctly given, the dates are not quite accurate, and a n amount of 
conjecture has been indulged in as regards my action in the matter and that 
of the Commodore. 

Almost immediately after the occurence the editor of the above journal 
told me that he had been informed, but declined to say by whom. 

I endeavored to get him to promise to keep the whole affair quiet, but, 
though he would not agree to this, he gave me his word not to mention it 
until after sufficient time should have elapsed to admit of General Aguinaldo's 

Hongkong, which he must already have done. 

Hence no can come of the disclosure, and though it is annoying, I 
pie apps I should rather congratulate myself that the secret possessed by 
such an 


umber was kept so long. 
Ihave, etc., E. SPENCER PRATT, 
United States Consul-General. 


The publication referred to is as follows: 

[The Singapore Free Press, Wednesday, May 4, 1898.] 

THE WAR—IMPORTANT POLITICAL ARRANGEMENT—AGUINALDO IN SINGA- 
PORE—AN INCOGNITO VISIT—HE JOINS ADMIRAL DEWEY—PLAN CARRIED 
OUT BY AMERICAN CONSUL-GENERAL, 

Just before the actual outbreak of hostilities between Spain and the United 
States Singapore has been the scene of secret political arrangement by which 
Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo y Fami, the supreme head of the revolutionary 
movement in the Philippines, has en into direct relations with Admiral 
Dewey, commander of the American squadron in China waters while that 
officer was still at Hongkong. i 

In order to understand and appreciate this interesting historical incident 
properly, it will be necessary to allude tothe causes leading to the second 
appearance of the rebellion in the feet Lm ye which was almost coincident 
1 yf om not instigated by, the s' ed relations between Spain and the 


tes. 
In December Jast Gen. Primo de Rivera, who above all othor Spanish 175 
erals has an intimate knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, found the 
position untenable for both parties. 

Neither of these had the remotest chance of terminating the rebellion de- 
cisively, the rebels secure in their mountain fastnesses, the Spaniards holding 
the chiet towns and villages on the coast. Primo de Rivera therefore sent 
two well-known Philippine natives, occupying high positions in M. to 
propose terms of peace to General inaldo in Biac-na-Bato. <A council of 
the revolutionary government was held, in which it was agreed to lay down 
arms on condition of certain reforms being introduced. The principal of these 
were: 

1. The 23 at least secularization, of the religious orders, and the 
inhibition of these orders from all official vetoes in civil administration. 

2. A general amnesty for all rebels, and guaranties for their personal se- 
curity aoe 7 2 — the vengeance of the friars and parish priests after return- 
ing to their homes. 

5. Radical reforms to curtail the glaring abuses in ponio administration. 

4, Freedom of the press to denounce official corruption and blackmailing. 

5. Representation in the Spanish Parliament. 

6. Abolition of the iniquitous system of secret deportation of political sus- 


cts, etc. 

18 he de Rivera agreed to these reforms in snm and substance, but made 
it a condition that the principal rebel leaders must leave the country during 
His Majesty's pleasure. As these had lost all their property or had had it con- 
fiseated and plundered, the Government agreed to provide them with funds 
to live in a becoming manner on foreign soil, 

The rebels laid down their arms aud peace was apparently secured; but no 
sooner had they done so and returned to their houses than the intransigeant 
religious orders commenced at once to persecute them and trump up 
i to procure their rearrest. The Spanish Government, on 
its imagining itself secure, desisted from out the promised re- 
forma, thinking another trick like that played on the Cubans after the peace 
of Zanjon, arran; by Martinez Campos, might succeed. The Sp 
however, with th ie een before them, refused to be made dupes of, aod 
haye taken up arms again, not alone in the immediate districts round Manila 
but throughout the archipelago, which merely awaits the signal from Gem 
eral oy Speers to rise en 3 doubt carrying with them the native 
troops Teer and for Which loyal service they have received nothanks, 


but only in 
5 Ms, J bes 3 5 
el Pilar, an rivate secre . Mr. J. V cognito 

fro; 3 1.1805 ta Raigon: where: A. 7 Vind eg 
had interviews with one or two old Filipino 
5 visit to 


These reforms would have provide 
organized opp on and xn 


the 5 poraa ot 

that om of action that Aguinaldo again sought counsel of his friends in 

5 gor aon pore, with a view to the immediate resumption of opera- 
onsin e 


ines, 
eantime Mr. Bray whose assistance to this journal on matters connected 
with the Philippines has been very considerable, as our readers will have 
seen, was in uced by the editor of the Singapore Free Press to Mr. Spen. 
cer Pratt, consul-general of the United States, who was anxious, in view of 
contingencies, to learn as much as possible about the real condition of the 
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that occasion Gen. E) 
consul-general United States of Am 

rivate secretary, Mr. J. Leyba; Col. M. H. del Pilar 
Ban OS. 


1 this conference, at which Mr. Bray acted as interpreter, General 
Aguinaldo explained to the American consul- Mr. Pratt, the incidents 
and objects of the late rebellion, and described the ä 
the country. General Aguinaldo then 1 detail the 
cooperation he could give, in which he, in the event of the American forces 
from the adron landin; taking £ 


squ gand possession ol would rantee 

to maintain order and discipline t the native troops and inhabitants 

in the same humane way in which he fad hitherto conducted the war, and 
revent them ting outrages on defi 8 


from commit 3 beyond 
E EO At DA DAPATAN BOA N ADALI ATITA, 
ity to a proper ani government on n 
and would be g to accept the same terms for the country as Bre United 
States intend giving to Cuba. 

The consul-general of the United 0 re coi with the general 
views expressed during the discussion, Pp himself at once in telegraphic 
See 5 cation 7 are ——— K at Hongkong, Kec dap ac whom and Mr. 

att a uen 0 conseq pars. 

As a result another 82 was at the American con- 
gular residence at the Hotel between Aguinaldo, Mr. Spencer 
Pratt, Mr. Howard Bray, and Mr. Leyba, private secretary to General 


Aguinaldo, 
As a sequel to this interview, and in — ie nest of 
‘or 


response. urgent 
Admiral Dewey, General Aguinaldo left — gp ‘kong by the first 
available recat oa the Peninsular and Oriental Malacca, on Puen 0 the 26th 
accompanied by his aid-· de- camp, Captain del Pilar, and Mr. 


naldo ae ee grater by et Bray and Mr. 
roughout the whole of General Aguinaldo 
dally of the progress of affairs. 


was kept fully informed aturally, 
every, all statement of what occurred has been withheld by us until what 
has been deemed the fitting moment has arrived. 

The substance of the whole incident in its relations to the recent course 
of affairs in the Phili es has been very fully telegraphed by the editor 
both to New York and don. 

The influence of the incident on the future of the Philippines may prove to 
be of a far-reaching historical character. 


AGUINALDO’S POLICY. 


General Aguinaldo's embraces the in 
whose internal 


the Philippines, 
affairs w be controlled — 


mee of 
European and American 


There a 
* judicature of tne: country, under experienced European law officers. 
Entire freedom of the press would be established 
There would be 


ublie z meral ous toleration and 
8 be tae for the abolition papia aa, the tyrannical eti 
fraternities who branch of civil admin- 


have laid such aprons. hands one 
moval of hindrances to en 
cials would be removed 
return them to Spain. of public safety order and the 
checking of reprisals would naturally have to be a first 
care of government in the new state of things. 

On May 20, 1898, Mr. Pratt sent a letter to Mr. Day containing 
a translation of a proclamation of the rebel leaders in Hongkon: 
headed ‘American allies—the manifesto of the Filipinos,” in whic 
they called upon their brothers in the Philippines, ‘‘where you 
see the American flying assemble in tA ey they are our 
redeemers. The following is the manifesto referred to: 

AMERICAN ALLIES—THE MANIFESTO OF THE FILIPINOS. 


ce within 
could hardly 


enormous 

who have and other interests t 

At 5 moment an American squadron is preparing to sail for the 
es. 


We, your broth are very much afraid that you may be induced to fire 
on the Americans. No, brothers, never make mistake. Rather blow 
ad be out than fire a shot or treat as enemies those who are your 


Your natural enemies, your executioners, the authors of your misery and 
unbappiness, are the Spaniards who govern you. these 3 
raise your wea and odium; understand well, the Span and 
calling you to arms, 


never ə Americans. 
Take no notice of the decree of the Governor-General 
although it may cost you your lives. Rather die than be ungrateful to our 
American liberators. 
The Governor-General calls you to arms. What for? To defend your 
Spanish tyrants? To defend those that have di you, and even in public 
asked for your extermination—those t have treated you little 


Givea ce at history moo Fon elec gn Spain's wars in Oceania 
Ha vo Philippine bl We have been put to fight in Cochin China 
. ——— by Bia te Ande against no Eells, 

our 
who in nay case would have made better rulers than the Spaniards. 
our children are taken away to be sacri Sulu on 


And . our blood against the English, against the Annam- 


i inst of tc.. what recom thanks 
3777. Bponiah Gavecnioenst ODIAS AETAT toe TMIEM 
of those dear to us. Enough, brothers, of this Spanish tutelage. 

Take note, the Americans will attack by sea and prevent any reenforce- 
ments coming from Spain; therefore we insurgents must attack by land. 
Probably you will have more sufficient arms, use the Americans 
have arms and will find means to us. 

There, where you see the American flag flying, assemble in numbers. 
They are our redeemers. 

Our unworthy namesare as nothing, but one and all of us invoke the name 
Sand the eptcie wilt be lan ta os EROA EA D aA gable METO TEUAN O 
— José Rizal. mr ELES 

On June 9 Mr. Pratt sent a letter to Mr. Day giving an account 
of an address presented to him by the Philippine ony at Singa- 
pore after Aguinaldo’s success near Manila, in which they said: 

Our coun’ en at home and those of us residing here, refu from 

and tyranny in our beloved native land, hope that the United 
States, your nation, persevering in its humane policy, will efficacionsly sec- 
ond the 3 ween you, sir, and General Annado in 
this port of re, and secure to us our independence under the protec- 
tion of the United States. 

To this Consul Pratt replied in part as follows: 

Rest assured, th that I fully understand and sincerely apprecia 

the motives that P our present a action, and that’, oa oie 
which have sunk deep in my heart, shall be faithfully repeated to the Presi- 
dent, to A Dewey, and to the American people, from whom I am sure 
they will meet with full and generous response. (See Appendix for full 
account—Exhibit A.) 
* Mr. Pratt did not deny that such an agreement had been entered 
into with Aguinaldo, as claimed by the Filipinos, whereby their 
independence would be secured under the protection of the United 
States. On the contrary, he said: 

I thankful to have been the thou; the accidental 
3 1 bar shout the Lene darey, Toan do and 

„ I can only hope that the 
— wt be all that can be desired for the happiness and wel- 

08. 

I admit that a letter was written by Mr, Day on June 16 to Mr. 
Pratt, in which he states: 
that did not attempt to commit the Government to an 

ine insurgents. * To obtain the uncondi' 
personal assistance o neral inaldo in the expedition to Manila was 
proper, if in so doing he was not induced to form hopes which might not be 
practicable to gratify. 

This letter, however, was written after Admiral Dewey and his 
heroic men achieved the glorious victory in Manila Bay, a 3 
which earned the deserved gratitude of a nation for that intrepi 
leader and his men, and sche jaws arrived at Manila on one 
of our ships with thirteen officers, at the request of Dewey, 
and had gathered around him between eight and forty thousand 
men, who were supplied by us with arms, ammunition, and — 
plies, and also after they had rendered valuable assistance in su 

ning and holding the city of Manila, and we had treated them as 
our That they were treated as allies is evidenced by a letter 
from General Anderson to Aguinaldo, dated July 6, 1898, from 
which I quote the following: 


Very soon we expect a large addition to our forces, and it must be appar- 
ent to fou. as a military officer, that we will 5 much more room to 


cami 
our soldiers, and also storeroom for our su es. For this I would like to 
have your excellency's advice and as you are nainted 


with the resources of this country. It must be apparent to yoo EENS do 
not intend to remain here inactive, but to move promptly against our com- 
mon enemy. 

And in a letter from Major Jones written to Aguinaldo, dated 
July 17, which said in part: 7 

Our nation has spent millions of money to send forces here to expel the 
Spaniards and to givea good government to the whole le, and the return 
we ask is comparatively slight. General Anderson you to inform 
your people that we are here for their 

There was no tion by us that if was our intention to de- 
prive them of their independence. 

It is claimed that Mr, Pratt was not authorized to act for us, 
yet he was in ndence with our Se of State, and 
was rat cs Pench k informed of what he was doing. If Mr. 
Pratt believed he did not have authority, he could have cabled Mr, 
Day before he cabled Dewey and before entering into negotiations 
with Aguinal 


do. 

I am justified in claiming that some inducements must have been 
held out to Aguinaldo. Some political pledges, express or implied, 
were given; otherwise, why did he, after haying at first failed to 
gather his people around and was about to sail away, return 
at the es ie of Admiral Dewey and successfully accomplish 
that for which we brought him to Manila. 

I appeal to any lawyer on this floor, would he not be justified, 
if he were arguing a case with facts similar to this, in asserting 
that there must have been some promise given, sy ges or implied? 

Gentlemen, the American people are the jury in this case, and 
they will render a just verdict next November. 

© first time we 8 indicated our ꝓ to obtain and 
retain possession of the Philippine Islands was in the communica- 
tion from our Secretary of State to the minister of state of Spain, 
in which he declared it to be our intention to occupy and hold the 


city, bay, and harbor of Manila pending the conclusion of the 
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treaty of peace which was to“ determine the control, disposition, | be defeated, if it was not ratified, the United States would not 


and government of the Philippine Islands.” 

The maona of the commissioners appointed by the President 
to negotiate the treaty of peace were members of the Senate— 
two of whom were on the Committee on Foreign Relations. 1 5 
represented the Executive to negotiate a compact upon whi 
they were thereafter to sit in judgment as members of the leg- 
islative branch of the Government, though the constitutional 
theory of our Government is that the executive, legislative, and 
judiciary departments are to be kept separate and distinct. 

This commission received definite instructions as to the terms 
which were to be offered to Spain, though these instructions have 
never been made public. e of the principal 5 
eee upon by the commission was the cession of the Philippine 

an 


s. 

The first article of the protocol gave us authority to occupy and 
hold the city, bay, and harbor of Manila pending the conclusion 
of the treaty of peace, which was to de e the disposition, con- 
trol, and government of the Philippines. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent issued an order to the Secretary of War eleven daysafter the 
signing of the Paris treaty by the representatives of both nations, 
in which he said: 


The future control, d tion. Tnment of the Seago Islands 
are eeded to the United States. In fulfillment of the rights of sovereignt 
thus acquired, an: ions of government thus assum: 


terri eth + „ » It will be 
tion to announce and proclaim fork — Sina 8 ner eee 11 
n 


States by taking the oath of 
earnest and paramount aim of the 
admi: confidence, respect, and aff of the 
ants of the pii epea, assuring to them in every possible way that full 
measure of individual rights and rties which is the rab e peo- 

and by proving to them that the mission of the United S is one of 
mo assimilation substituting the mild sway of justice and right for 


(Letter appendix—Exhibit B.) 

The President, on January 20, in instructions to the Secretary 
of State, informed him that he had appointed a commission to 
facilitate effective extension of authority throughout the islands, 
and stated that the treaty had not been ratified, but e ted it 
to be by the time the commission arrived at Manila, and that he 
intrusted the temporary government of the islands to the military 
authorities until Congress should determine otherwise. 

The territory was not ceded to us at this time. The treaty had 
not been ratified by the President with the consent of the Senate, 
as provided, nor had the terms of ratification been exchanged 
between the Governments. 

According to the terms of the treaty, until its ratification we 
had not the right to occupy a foot of territory beyond the city of 
Manila. We had not succeeded to the sovereignty of Spain, and 
the oh hare were not under our autbority or sov 
ing under that unauthorized possession, we occupied territory 
which had been occupied by the Filipinos as conquered territory. 
Nevertheless, on August 28, 1899, the President, in a speech at 
Pittsburg, said: Every s taken was in obedience to the re- 
quirements of the Constitution. It became our territory, and is 
ours as much as the Louisiana Purchase, or Texas or Alaska. A 
body of insurgents, in no sense representing the sentiment of the 
people of the islands, dispute our lawful authority, and even be- 
fore ratification of the treaty by the American Senate were at- 
tacking the forces who fought for and secured their freedom. 
This was the situation in April, 1899, the date of the exchange of 
ratifications.” 

Our action was in the nature of a declaration of war upon those 
people, who had been aiding us, and who had given no offense, 

So far, then, from the acquisition of the Philippine Islands be- 
ing forced upon us as the result of circumstances, it is apparent 
that their acquisition was co lated from the beginning. 

The treaty as made required the assent of two-thirds of the 
Senate. This number could not be obtained unless heroic meas- 
ures were resorted to. Our troops and the Filipino forces were 
at this time facing each other peacefully awaiting the outcome of 
negotiations with Spain. There were in the Senate, as there are 
in all bodies, men who are afraid of being suspected of want of 
patriotism—halting, waiting, wavering men—not men of earnest 
and pronounced opinions, not men who considered only the pub- 
lic good, but of that class who look particularly to their own 
posia fortunes and want to beon what they suppose the “‘ pop- 

ar side,” 

On the morning of the day the vote was to be taken upon the 
ratification of the treaty news came that our troops were fired 
upon by the Filipinos, and the wavering Senators went over to 
the majority. The treaty was confirmed by a single vote over 
the requisite number. 

It was for the advantage of the Filipinos that the treaty should 


ar 


per title te the islands, and nonratification of 


responsible when he was only obeying orders. 
It will go into hi that the conflict from which the nt 
war followed—a war that has caused a waste of human and 


treasure—was brought about to secure the ratification of the 
treaty and the cession of the Philippine Islands. Regardless of 
our pledges to the Filipinos and world, we propose to hold 
those islands without obtaining or asking the consent of the people 
and to govern them by laws in the Takin g of which they have 
had no voice. All this we are told is for civilization eee 
them if they do not accept our authority. Let us not pre 

to be there for the spiritual of the people, when in reality 
we are there for nuggets of „mountains of iron and—power. 

Civilization—ci tion—many sins are committed in thy 
name, 

In the language of Washington, in his Farewell Address, The 
maxim is no less applicable to public than to private affairs—hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 2 

8 foresaw the present condition when he said, Indeed, 
I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just.” 

Assuming that the honor of the nation is not tarnished, will it 
pay us to hold possession of those islands? 

he most careful examination of statistics show that the entire 
product of the islands, consisting of hemp, sugar, and hay will 
not exceed $25,000,000 per year, and the entire imports have not 
exceeded over $12,000,000 a year. The cost of maintaining our 
soldiers in a foreign country is not less that $1,000 each man, per 
year. It must be conceded that from 30,000 to 40,000 men will be 
required tly in the islands after we have conquered the 
people into sullen submission, x 

The 63,000 men we have there now will soon be disabled. Add 
to that the dead and the sick up to date, and it will reach 80,000. 
Our pension list is now over $130,000,000. This war will bring it 
over $200,000,000, 

Where will we get 63,000 men to oa the men now there? 

Add to that the expenses of the F lists to keep the pone 
riche and force our modern Christianity upon y the 
swor 

If the ucts were all plunder and the exports to the islands 
were all 5 the maintenance of the Army alone would almost 
consume the products and exports. The exports to China, about 
which we are hearing so much, it is safe to say, do not exceed 


ignty. Act- | $340,000,000, 


If it were possible for the United States, by reason of its occu- 
pation of the Philippine Islands, to secure the whole of the trade 
with China and add to it the entire trade of the sei ng i es, the 

fit upon it would not equal the cost of maintaining the Army, 
avy, and the civil administration necessary to keep the Philip- 
pines in subjection and properly carry on their government. 

We owe toan $4,380,000,000—almost $1,380,000,000 more than 
England, with her large navy and immense territory—and yet 
they tell us that it pays. 8 E 

erily this Administration needs an arithmetic as much as it 
needs a conscience. 

It is safe to say that the cost of the war in the Philippines will 
reach $200,000,000 to date. Add to that the ses of the cur- 
rent year, which will exceed $100,000,000, and it will be found that 
the cost of the Government has so increased that a man who has 
a family of five persons will, before the end of the year, have pa 
almost $20 as his share of the cast of our mission of ‘benevolent 
os march of civilization, manifest destination, and plain 

uty.” 

The function of government is to increase the material 5 
„ to wave flags in their faces and rifle thei 


In the language of Macaulay: 

That is the best government which desires to make the people happy and 
knows how to make them happy. 

If one-tenth of this money squandered in shooting down fellow- 
men because they refuse to submit to be treated as subjects, was 
judicicusly employed in developing the harbors of our principal 
cities, it 3 5 existence — reyta EN the 
coun we y can expect ose asa 
colonial possession and keeping a 3 under submission by 

The money unnecessarily taken from the people could be used 
in perfecting the fortifications of our coast and make them more 
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ableagai 
way that would materially promote commerce by improving the 
harbors of our principal cities. Then we would have the true ex- 


st the attack of a foreign power, and be usedina 


pansion—industrial expansion—manufacturing expansion—com- 
mercial expansion. ith deep and wide harbors to accommodate 
the deepest-draft vessels afloat, backed by a merchant marine, our 
vessels will carry the flag and the trade into every market in the 
world. This is the expansion we want, and the expansion we must 
obtain—an expansion that does not require the aid of the sword. 

Let not our place among the commercial nations of the world 
be obtained at the sacrifice of human liberty. 

Great Britain’s object in the war of the Revolution was to con- 
trol the trade and commerce of the United States. The response 
of the colonists, through Benjamin Franklin, was as follows: 

To me it seems that neither the obtaining nor re of any trade, how 
valuable soever, is an object for which men may justly spill each other's 
blood—that the true and sure means of extending or sèc commerce is 
the goodness and 1 f mare of commodities; and that the b. t of any trade 
can never be equal to the expense of compelling it and holding it by fleets or 
armies, and I am persuaded that cool, dispassionate posterity will condemn to 
infamy those who advise it, and that even success will not cave from some 
degree of dishonor those who voluntarily engage in it. 


Much has been said about the purchase of Louisiana, This was 
5 territory and came within the pale of our American 
system, . 

It was a territory fit for 3 before coming to statehood. 
Notsohere. The peoples of those islands never can become Amer- 
icanized. The inhabitants of the Louisiana territory asked to be 
annexed for theirown protection. For their commercial interests, 
and their commercial rights they wanted to become a part of us, 
Its acquisition was peaceful and bloodless, and was the first step 
in the withdrawal of European 8 from this hemisphere, 
and prevented war. Every square e of additional territory 
meant more room, more homes, and more opportunities for our 


people, 

The Philippines we hold possession of through the sacrifice of 
lives, Their possession brings us within reach of 5 na- 
tions, and we will be obli to enter into their councils, and if 
they engage in a war we will be liable to become involved. Even 
if we subdue the people into submission, a large standing army 
and navy will be necessary to defend the islands against the am- 
bition and jealousy of other nations. 

You can not go to the 5 to live and work. Those 
islands only furnish a chance for capitalists to increase their 
wealth wrong the employment of cooly, contract, or practically 
slave labor, the product to be sold in competition with what we 
produce, while the cost of the army and navy necessary to keep 
the people in subjection roel spare these capitalistic enterprises 
will be borne by the working people. The evidence is over- 
5 that men from the tem te zone can not become ac- 
climated in the LB and such regions must continue to be 
permanently peopled by their native inhabitants. 

Captain Hatch, of the Eighteenth Infantry, who was with the 
first troops to go to the Philippines and remained there for more 
than one year, recently stated that— 

The climate is that of the torrid zone. There is little difference between 
July and December. There isa constant, never-ceasing heat, that depresses 
and enervates the constitution of a man from the temperate clime. An 
American in the Philippines can not work in the sun orat outdoor labor. He 
would not live six months at such work. Only a Chinaman, a 8 or 
some one with a dark skin can ever work out of doors in the Philippines. 
An American may live in the Philippines, pursuing an occupation that 
would keep him under cover; out of doors, never. 

This is borne out by the testimony of Professor Dean C. Wor- 
cester and many other authorities. The Philippines, therefore, 
can not be held as a possession to successfully colonize, If we 
retain them they will be a “weight around our necks,” Let us 
hesitate before we commit ourselves to the policy of holding them, 
or we may repent; we will discover too late, that our supposed 
diamonds of hag price are only paste. f 

Assuming that by retaining possession of those islands we have 
not violated national morals, and that from a mercenary stand- 
point it will pay us to keep them, there are still grave objections 
to our retention of them, 

It can not be questioned but that the United States has a right 
to acquire territory either by purchase, cession, or conquest, but 
in holding it we must act within the limits of constitutional au- 
thority. In the interpretation of the Constitution it is to be con- 
strued in favor of justice, and the same rule should be followed 
that is adopted in interpreting a statute—that is, it should be con- 


strued according to the intention of the framers. 
are by Chief Justice Taney, 19 Howard, at page 426, Scott 
vs. ord 


The Constitution must be construed now as it was understood at the time 
of its adoption. As long as it continues to exist in its present form, it 8 
not only with the same words but the same meaning and intent with which 
it spoke when it came from the hands of the framers, and was voted on and 
adopted by the people of the United States. What the Constitution was at 
that time [think there can be hardly any doubt. 


If we retain possession of those islands and govern them as 


colonial dependencies, as proposed, our much-abused Constitu- 
tion, which has been stretc and bent under the implied-power 
doctrine until in many respects it has lost its original meaning, 
will by this od receive an additional wrench, and we must 
read into it the words ‘‘colonies” and * subjects.” It must be 
stretched to cover new laws, new officials, new responsibilities, - 
new duties, and new powers. 

Instead of an instrument confining and restricting the powers 
of the Government, our Constitution has come to be regarded as 
a document in which the Government can find warrant for the 
exercise of any power. 

Procrustes stretched and shortened his victims to make them 
fit his bed. The ad now is to make our bed—the Con- 
stitution—in which we have rested for over one hundred years, 
AA ADI to whatever giant or dwarf may come along our national 

way. 
ur Constitution is the foundation of alllaw. Respect for law 
is of necessity the foundation of democratic form of government, 
and whatever is done to undermine or weaken that respect is a 
source of great danger. 
The practice of wresting the Constitution from its plain pur- 
to meet the exigencies of a particular occasion will haye a 
Mistinetly pernicious effect npon the morals and conduct of the 
le, by causing them to regard law as something to be evaded, 
if ible, and obeyed as a last resort under compulsion. 
nere is no authority, even under the most elastic estimate of 
the implied powers of Congress, that confers a right upon the 
Dales een to hold and govern those possessions as colonial de- 
pendencies. 

Herein precisely is where our form of government differs from 
Old World forms. To carry out this pen not! only must 
our Constitution be trampled under foot, but the whole history 
and spirit of our institutions must be defied, and the flag robbed 
of its brightest glory. 

ees in his speech in 1848 on the Mexican Star, used these 
words: 

An arbitrary government ma: torial gov: n i 
sessions, panti ans arbitrary 8 may E 
by different laws and different systems. Russia may govern the Ukraine, 
t a eee and Kamtschatka by different codes or . — We can do no 
su . = e 

To assert this right is contrary to the vital principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which the American people have be- 
lieved in, and haye no more questioned their truth, than they haye 
questioned the Ten Commandments or the Sermon on the Mount, 
and is an insult to the memory of those who pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor for justice and liberty—an 
insult to the memory of those who suffered, bled, and died during 
the seven years’ war of the Revolution. 

It was against this method of 8 that the men of the 
Revolution fought. It can not be assumed that those who com- 

the Constitutional Convention, many of whom had been 
eaders in thestruggle, and all ardent sympathizers and active sup- 
porters of that cause, should turn about and coolly make provi- 
sions to fasten upon other 3 that same galling yoke which they 
had so recently esca ather is it to be polar that they had 
in mind the principles of the Declaration of Independence, that 
“governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” and that the freedom which they had fought for and 
won, they intended sharing with all who might be entitled to our 
protection, 

Exclusive Federal control of territory should be but a tempo- 
rary stage, to be followed by the permanent condition of statehood, 
Judge ley, in his Constitutional Law (page 188), says: 

Indeed, it could never have been understood that any territory which by 

urchase, on, or conquest should at any time come under the control of 
the United States should permanently be held in a territorial condition—and 
when territory is acquired, the right to suffer States to be formed therefrom 
and to receive them into the Union must follow, of course—not only because 
the Constitution confers the power to admit new States without restriction, 
but also because it would be inconsistent with institutions founded on the 
fundamental idea of self-government, that the Federal Government should 
retain territory under its own imperial rule and deny the people the custom- 
ary local institution. 

The same point is emphasized by Chief Justice Marshall in 
Loughborough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton, 317-324). His language is 
as follows: 

The Territories are in a state of infancy advancing to manhood—looking 
tomate. to complete equality so soon an tat state ‘of manhood shall be de- 
termined. 

In reply to the charge that the United States maintain a condi- 
tion that the colonies denounced Chief Justice Marshall in the 
same case said: 

The difference between requiring a continent with an immense population 
to submit to be taxed by a government having no common interest with it, 
separated from it by a vast ocean and associated with it by no common feel- 
ings, and permit the representatives of the American people under the 
restriction of our Constitution to tax a part of society which is in a state of 
infancy, advancing to manhood, W forward to complete eas area so 
soon as that state of manhood shall be attained, as is the case with the Ter- 
ritories, * is too obvious not to present itself tothe minds of all. 
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In Scott vs. Sanford (19 Howard, 393-446), Chief Justice Taney 


There is certainly no power given by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to establish and maintain colonies bordering on the United States 
or at a distance to be ruled and governed at itsown pleasure, nor to enlarge 
its territorial limits in any way except by the admission of new States, but 
no power. is given to acquire territory to be held and governed permanently 
in that character 


Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, page 385, states that: 


The establishment of distant Territorial governments ruled according to 


the will and pleasure of Congress would have a very natural tendency, as all 


preconsular governments haye had, to abuse and oppression. 


In the case of Murphy vs. Ramsey (114 United States, page 15) 

the language of the courts is as follows: 
e of Congress over Territories is limited by the obvious purposes 
measures 


«by which it was conferred, and these par poses are satisfied 
which prepare the people of the Territories to become States of the Union. 


Justice Gray, in the case of Shively vs, Bollby (152 United 
States, 1-57), said: 

Upon the acquisition of territory by the United States, whether by cession 
by one of the S trea with a foreign country, or by very 
q tleand dominion pass to the United States for the 
benefit of the whole — ee in its trust for the several States to be ultimately 
created out of the territory. 

The Philippine islands are as much a part of the dominion of 
the United States as Maine or California, and our sovereignty over 
the inhabitants is complete. 

The Spanish treaty recognizes the nationality of the Spanish 
subjects remaining the cetled territory who do not formally 
record a declaration of their intention to preserve such allegiance, 
to be held to have renounced it, and to have adopted the nation- 
ality of the territory in which they may reside. 

Story on the Constitution, paragraph 1324, referring to terri- 
tory acquired by conquest or treaty, says: 

The ceded territory becomes a part of the United States. The act trans- 


ferring the country transfers the allegiance of the inhabitants so that they 
become citizens of the Union thereby. 


Hallett on International Law, page 380, holds that— 


In either case—conquest or cession—the national character of the inhab- 
itants who remain is deemed to be changed from that of the former to the 
new 5 and that in their relations with other nations they are enti- 
tied to all the advantages and subject to all the disadvantages of their new 
international status. 

In the case of the American Sugar Company vs, Canter (1 Pe- 
ters, 511), Chief Justice Marshall said: 

On such transfer of territory it has never been held that the relation of 
the inhabitants with each other undergo any change. Their relations with 
their former — 1 1 are dissolved and new relations between them and 
the government which has acquired their terri The same act which 
transfers their country transfers the allegiance of those that remain in it. 


In New Orleans vs. The United States (10 Peters, 662) it is laid 
. down that : 


The succession of sovereignty does not authorize the United States to ex- 
F of sovereignty not consistent with the Constitution of the 


In Johnson vs, McIntosh (8 Wheaton, 589) it is laid down: 
The title by conquest is required to be maintained by force—the conqueror 
re its limits—humanity, however, acting on public opinion has estab- 
ished as a general rule that the conquered not be wantonly Spored 
and that their condition shall remain as eligible as is complete with the ob- 
jects of the conquest. Most usually they are incorporated with the victorious 
nation and me subjects or citizens of the country with which they are 
connected. The new and old members of society mingle with each er 
the distinction between them is gradually lost, and they make one people. 
Where this incorporation is practicable, humanity demands, and a wise — — 
mires, that the rights of the i ase Ws fo to property should remain unim- 
paired—that the new subjects should be governed as equitably as the old, 
and that confidence in their security should gradually banish the ful 
senseof being separated from their own connections and united by force to 

strangers. 


If we retain possession of the Philippines, they can not be held 
as colonies or dependencies; they must be held as territory to be 
governed within constitutional limitations, with the beacon light 
of statehood held before them. The same Constitution which gov- 
erns us must govern these inhabitants; every prohibition which 
binds Congress here binds it there. The Constitution is for their 
peoples as it is for us; the sacred rights which the Constitution 
guarantees are theirs as much as they are ours. Liberty does not 
mean one thing in the States and something entirely different in 
the Bion Parner 

In the language of Washington, The cause of liberty is con- 
fined to no continent or climate.” 

This is the most serious question that has confronted us during 
our existence as a nation. If we hold them, we must make them 
a of our Government, and open our doors to the cooly labor 
of the Philippines, which will enter into competition with Amer- 
ican labor, and this reservoir of human labor will hopelessly sub- 
merge the workmen of America. A gulf profound as that Ser- 
bonian bog betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old” will then 
rise between wealth and poverty, and the workingmen will be 
ground down to a state lower than before. 


Then it will not be a foe from without but a foe from within 
that we must fear. It is the degeneration and demoralization 
that will happen if this flotsam and jetsam of the Orient are 
brought here. When the war drums throb no longer and the 
battle flags are furled,” there will grow cancer-like in our nation, 
the discontent of labor. God forbid that the shadow of pre-revo- 
lutionary France is upon this nation. Let us hope that the cun- 
ning, clever, and unscrupulous demagogues will not have the 
opportunity to fan the flames of discontent into a fire that will 
cost millions in treasure and countless lives. Let us hope that 
the same hand that wielded the sword in defense of our country 
will, when the sword is beaten into the plowshare, be guiding the 
development of the country. 

To hold the Philippine Islands will not only cause danger from 
within, but will be contrary to the teachings of the fathers of the 
Republic, and will be a departure from our traditionary policy, 
which has been “accretion, not colonization.” 

Washington in his Farewell Address said: 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extend- 
ing our comme: relations, to have with them as little political connection 


as possible. * * * eo ts has a set of 1 interests which to us have 
none or very remote relation. * * * Hence she must be engaged in fre- 


cerns. © * * ise 

vicissitades of her politics or the 
ordinary com fri ps or enmities. O 
detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 


ursue a different 
course. * * * We 8 peace or war as our interests, guided by 
8 shall counsel. hy 3 the choice of so u situation? 


= ny Nets cae own w ere upon — ee nd? Why, by 3 ze 
W. uro en 0 6 peace an 

tolls o KUTOOA 8 interest, humor, and 8 T 

No one can deny but that which he warned us against will ha 
pen if we retain this territory thousands of miles away. We 
not be in a position to choose betwen peace or war as we desire. 
No nation possessing foreigu colonies has been able to choose be- 
tween peace and war. 

Jefferson, in writing to Madison concerning territorial aggran- 
8 when a commercial treaty with England was in pros- 
pect, said: 


Bonaparte would 
residue of those (the 


veus the Floridas to withhold intercourse with the 


edia Cuba and inscribe on 
it “No plus ultra . As to us in that direction.” We should then have only 
to include the North in our confederacy, which would be, of course, in the 
first war, and we should have such an empire for liberty as she never sur- 
veyed since the creation. 


In a letter to Thomas Payne, March 18, 1801, Jefferson wrote: 


Determined as we are to avoid, if ble, wasting the energies of our 
people in war and destruction, we shall avoid implicating ourselves with the 
powers of Europe, even in sapport of principles which we mean to pursue. 

* * we believe we can enforce those principles as to ourselves by peace- 
able means, now that we are likely to haye our public councils detached 
from foreign views. va 


In a letter to William Short, October 3, 1801, on the Monroe 
doctrine, Jefferson said: 


We have a perfect horror at everything like connecting ourselves with the 
politics of Europe. 


On August 4, 1820, in a letter to William Short, he said: 
I hope he [referring to the minister to Brazil by the Government of Por- 
tu; will promo 


sees un te in his new situation the advantages 
95 amo 


wars of 
Europe the lion and the lamb within our regions shall lie down together in 


peace., 
Monroe said in his annual message of December 2, 1823: 


In the wars of European powers, in matters relating to themselves, we have 
never taken any part; nordoesitcomport us sotodo. Withthe movements of 
this hemisphere we are of necessity more immediately connected, and by causes 
which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. © polit- 
ical system of the allied powers is essentiall erent in this respect from 
that of America, We owe it therefore to candor and totheamicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any por- 
tion of 5 hemis 7 re 82 — a to oor peace and 33 With toe ex- 
isting co es and dependencies of any European power we have not inter- 
fered and shall not interfere. . 


Our proposed policy will be a departure from the above. 
Webster, on April 11, 1826, ina speech on the Panama mission, 
came boldly to the defense of the Monroe doctrine and said: 
The country's honor is involved in that declaration. * * I look upon 
it as a part of its treasures of reputation, and for one I intend to 
it * * * Ilook on the message as forming a bright page in our history. 
< wall help N to 1 or — 5 5 nor shall tb be by any act of nune 
urred or D nor 8 sagaci 
will not diminish that honor. a PO pre ere 
Edward Everett, 5 of State, outlines the policy of the 
United States on territoria wth, in a letter to M, Sartiges, 


December 1, 1852, when the United States was invited by France 
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and England to become n party to the proposed convention relative 
to Cuba, said: 


England within half a 8 ae ae 

These acquisitions have 5 uneasiness on mi the 8 of the U 

States. In like manner the — States have within the same period 
increased their territ Louisiana, 


ory. The largest addition was that of ratiy 


was purchased from . 
FF.. s See 9 
Wers, as hey ve al e operation 
natural — — without any distur! the in 
OE 129 sign 97 preg pecs They have been followed also by a 
mu beneficial comme: tween the United States and 


in be 
Europes but the case would be different in reference to the 


to any other European power—we should 8 in 2 
the same light in which France and England would view the 
some important island in the Mediterranean the United States, ith d i his 
difference, it is true—the attempt at the Uni States to estal 


selves in Europe would be a no 
How much more of a novelty is it to extend our territory in Asia? 
Hamilton Fish, who was Secre of State under General Grant, 
in a letter to Sir E. Thornton, in April, 1873, stated: 
It is not the policy of the United States to undertake in Africa the man- 
t of movements within the particular range of private enterprise. 
Secretary Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State under President 
Arthur, in a letter to Mr. Langston, in 1883, said: 


of 
the tendency of the United States been to 
dominion beyond somehow apeos opportunities have not been wanting to 
eres Sa eee hothue on ties boast of Attica is the Went Indio’ cc 


In another letter, in 1884, he said: 


dating back to the origin of our constitu- 
was to it inexpedient to 

t which would require maintenance 
excess of any yet provided for our national uses—has led 
decline territorial acquisition. 

Secretary Bayard, in 1885, wrote: 

The policy of the United States declared and pursued for more thana 
century discountenances, and in practice forbids, distant colonial acquisition. 

President Cleveland, in his first annual message, said: 

Id tf: the of acquisition of new and distant territ in- 
. with our own. 8 

Our Philippine pooyi y well described by John Morley in criti- 
cising the foreign policy of England: 

838 — 3 Bene business to be and 

3 — — UI. 


resistance; 
sition (tis fa ste of thes thee pave axe rebellious ane and that their act is re- 
bel spite ot 5 own assurance that Ë 


attempt terri- 
a naval force in 
Government to 


nimity or composure, r Er Sire stages in ‘s prog- 
The words of Burke in 1775 a 5 force at the present 
time concerning our policy in ippines 
ht got to be be 8 8 to deprec 
CCF 8 poem 
looked u as a 8 ic. We grow conse- 


ae to ourselves hg the lan OF of 5 the world 
quences —.— pien otay ruling halt — by a 


mercenary sword 
is stifled and 1 all the a ree are coated 332 
the use of force alone is but tem It nice i subdue for a moment, but 
aoe does a remove the 6 and a nation is dig id 


tually to be conquered. 
that „ . eee. 
the ai Aen soe g prii fon te sine toe recovered 


Students of history and political science are opposed to our Phil- 


ippine poli 
Andrew ie 8 
That Britain colonies is a mere figure of speech; that her 
colonies possess is shen the truth. Our colonial empire seems a big 
phrase, but at 20 far as material benefits are concerned the balance is the other 


Wa 
Fade Sees tater eg ATena ie epee cart 


u secure „ „ 
— government of the peop for the people and the ~ ed 
Must the of i who have right 

be the first victims of hose proudest boast 


togo 1 Americans, w 
is that they secured lependence for — leita It we take these islands 
we Boer Ee — | to Britain DAS EOY 


J se G. N said: 


There is no room in the Constitution for a military despotism or 838 
cise of arbitrary power bytes he civil aunoa sei thew seme: in the jurisdicti 
of the United = in of mie panne and phen gar yet the 5 Island: 
Porto or other islands . of o. 5 their inhabi- 
tants will be entitled to all —.— rights, p eges, and immunities secured to 
the people by the Constitution, 


Professor McDonald, professor of history and political science 
in Bowdoin College, Maine, said: 


The permanent governing of outlying districts or colonies in fact, 
notin name, isso far foreign to our historic usage, and rests upon so 88 
theory of national organization, that the adoption of such a course might well 
be cee yy with — hek tee ae menace to our whole constitutional system * 
Instead means of A 


. have eons ao 9 a e of fatty nad Be 3 mere A hinge gt 


ee of oe eaa ion, or upon a moderate BP co . tees t 2 — 
of a new scale of national taxation and expenditure and opens the doors to 

tive outlays, direct and indirect, greatly in excess of those to 
which we are now 


Dr. Felix Adler said: 


The principle that an inferior class shall be ruled — superior glass 


a principle of aristocracy. The principle that no class be regarded as po- 
Beate interion bat thet att particl my The no class shal Bo rogarded as po” 
AOAN is the ple of. a 5 two principles can not keep 


se we we accustom ourselves to see 
States excluded from the rights of Araka s on the ground that bev Gena are not 
raised. 1 


there it has already been whether on the same 8 
sons now exercising the franchise within the limits of ‘he United United Statesought 
not to be deprived of their rights. 

What is our duty in the present exigency? All the testimony’ 
goes to show that the Filipinos are capable of self-government. 
Admiral Dewey says are better fitted for self-government than 
the Cubans. General Whecler says: 


1 the Filipinos a very superior people—a people with great possi- 


“Once to man and nation comes the moment to decide. 
“In the strife o ot truth with falsehood, for the good or evil side,” 

The time has come for us to decide. The sword that was un- 
sheathed for freedom should be used in freedom's cause. The 
principles of imperialism should not be substituted for the teach- 
ings of Washin Jefferson, and Lincoln. We have an oppor- 
tunity to win „ victory we ever achieved to uer 
ves and by the faith of the fathers. Give to the 
pinos the pledge we gave to Cuba. Give to them their freedom 
and our protection, and we will have the honor of bringing into 
existence a new nation, eee eee me hot 


Exams A. 
[Inclosures.—The Straits Times, June 9.] 

MR. SPENCER PRATT SEREXADED—MEETING OF FILIPINO REFUGEES AT THE 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE—THEY PRESENT AN ADDRESS TO MR. SPENCER 
PRATT AND DRINK TO AMEKICA, ENGLAND, AND ADMIRAL DEWEY. 

The United 2 consulate at Singapore was y afternoon in an 
sels ot 8 That bustle extended S — 


50 clock. after the tive Ê pin resident tin r TaT ben —.— 
oO" noon, natives o! es en 
at the consulate. z 


Kaie sen ey 

general, and 5 which pur- 

Sees nomio twenty-five or pa of the os came equipped with musi- 

cal instruments. Gradually the crowd gathered in the of the United 

States . after u little quiet, pe music, Dr, 5 

the Philippine Singapore, 

———————— Which was be 4 — 

8 French. ‘The address was reed in French, and the following 
is an English translation: 

THE ADDRESS. 
he a. the Hon. Edward Spenar Pratt, Consul-General of the United States o 
orth America, Singapore A * 


8 pa The Philippine colony resident in this port, composed of representa- 

:.:. ot the erent aon id powerful American Republie, in 
represen’ an erican 

gratitude f mai sacral d material m 


Gen. 
000,000 Filipinos, in đe- 
justice and liberty of which your country 


pe 
American — Aämin ul Deweyrour sentiments à 
“ SINGAPORE, June 8, 1393.” 
Dr. Santos, havin; 
ceeded, speaking in in Pench, 


ted the above address to Mr. Spencer Pratt, pro- 

to state his belief that the Filipinos wo: 8 
and were now 8 fit for self-government. While it would 
be very desira rnment should be under American pro- 
et it 5 be et t the brave Filipinos, who were now driv- 
¢ Spanish troops before them, were quito tt t also to fill offices of civil 

ag. So news which had been pines Erom 
from 1117295 Dr. pansa eprecated the eS of the Phili 


THE UNITED STATES 5 REPLIES. 


F the United States consul- general, also speak- 
ing in 3 — 

tlemen, the honor —— have conferred upon mo is 
with which to thank. 


Scan aero te words and with which to 
reply to the eloquent address have just read to me. Rest 
though, that I fully poma and sincerely a: the motives that 


peo 5 


ppreciate 
have mipted action and that your words, which have sunk 
deep in my heart. shall be faithful ted to the President, to Admiral 
Dewey, and to rican they will 
meet with full and generous response. 


municated with Admiral Dewey, I 3 tor him to join the 
latter, which he did at Cavite. he rest you know. 
“x 58 the means, Between merel, n accidental 


and wel 
fare of So aon eng MY p parting wo words padi General Aguinaldo yero naen 
e when you haye pro ou ulmous.“ 
and from the 9 Trentina nt that we apat paek ieoor t 


t eh wes p man for occasion: and, communicated with Ad- | Spanish prisoners taken in the recent fight he has a So.“ [Applause. 
Dewe aaar gonan Bn arranged tor him to ‘the In latter, which he did Dr. Santos, then addressing his fellow-count: m (Paysanos}, 54 f for 
at Cavite. Tie successive “ vivas" for the President of the Unite: Btates, for Admiral De 


and for Consul-General Pratt; for England. the “nati on b Kalte wand 
for the editors of the Singapore Free Press and Straits Tim -General 
Pratt called for virus for General Aguinaldo and the Fil 23 people. 

Mr. Spencer Pratt mutation. Th 8 an eras bor fatati Dr, Santos 


BA am thankful 1 have been the means, though merely the accidental 
sS, of bringing about the 3 between General Aguinaldo and 
‘Admiral Dewey which has result happily. I can only hope that the 
. 1 r 


th Pilipin being Christians, alcohol, there ze diffi in 
e was no ar- 
oust Ge 3 Mi Sa tay Etim pons 


On pace pen Sa 
cheers for the „ the flag on high, and omnes 
the Filipinos would always this emblem, which . — be preserved 
ah 1 Ae pate to apie upon with pride. 

musicians was in 


atten yoda selection of 
„ „„ ve land. 
— p. m. 
Exar B. 
[Circular No. 4.] 


DIVISION OP CUSTOMS AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 15, 1399. 
The following order of the President is published for the information and 
ce of all concerned: 


guidance 
EXBcUurive MANsIox, Washington, December 21, 1898. 


The SECRETARY or Wan. 


At the conclusian of Mr. PRaTT's speech he handed an American flag to of the Spanish fleet in the harbor of by 
Dr. N W it 8 and 8 it ny, amidst the | United States naval sq ed by Dewey, followed 
cheers of bled Filipin Sieg wom Dr. Santos, be pre- | by .. of the Spanish f - 
served so that future — — might sate 3 cally effected the . Philippine Islands of 

Singapore Free Posed 1898. Spann by beit See — in at at Paris, om tho 10th Instant, Sa 
: youn as the result of the cries arma, the future con 
tion, and government Philippine. are ceded — — 
obligat re are fe 3 

A little after 5 p. m. last eveni oho phere deputation, consisting of all ns assum occupa an m- 
the Filipinos resident in Singa ary ted upon the American consul-general, | istration of the entire the e Islands becomes z 
—ç N — mettle — Lang inthe —.— t y oe States in the city. harbor, ko bay of Manila is to be — — pos- 

` he whole of the ceded territory. 


duty the ata ee ope the United greene og 
Known to the inhabitants of the Phil Islands that 


There were also present Mr. W. G. St. Clair, ‘editor of the — hag 
Press; Mr. A. Reid, editor of the Straits Times, and Mr. Howard 8 
whose active sympathies with t the Fil o nation are so well known 
entitle him to be styled “Aguinaldo’s Mr. 8. Pratt a te 
Mr. Bray both wore the badge of the Liga presented to them by Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo d his incognito visit to — 

After Mr. Bray performed the ceremony of „ 
to Consul-General Spencer Pratt, Dr. Bartos the chief Filipino refugee here, 
who has been educated at Barcelona an A Paris, delivered the adavess ot 1 which 
the following is a translation: 

“The Hon. EDWARD SPENCER PRA’ 
“Consul-General of the United States of North America, Singapore. 

„Sin: The Filipino paonr resident in this composed of — 
tives of all social Mal Dineen. be VVV 
— eg eee n of "the great and powerful American blic, in 

stended b our eternal wey to for the . oan tant —— protec: 


the inhabi: and w political 
ity of the United States is to be exerted for the security ape ins finely 
of the islands and for the confirmation of all their pri- 


po 
It will Se the — . — mathe the commander of the forces or occupation to an- 
nounce and prociaim in 3 t we come, not as in- 
2 Dut as friends, to — . 
ea caren eee 8 religious rights. per- 
sons who, either 1 honest submission, te with the 
Government of the ted States to give effect to these ben t 


C le. 
Within the absolute domain of d territory until th Yea n 
Beata chell OUEN O grovsde.tie uma 


faras „ 
SCC the cach of alvepionosor ty 2 r by oft DNE GAONA — 
coa ce, or by officers chosen, as far as ma: 
pra le, from the inhabitants of the islands. 85 
FFT 
ee eet are T a F 5 
means of tion are authority of 


protectio: m of United 2 vato property, W 33 belonging divid 
“Our stdin — 8 toy „for having | rations, eee except for cause duly established. The taxes and 
been the first to alra rot relations with General do an arrange for | duties heretofore payable by the inhabitants to the late Government become 


e e by tte atta to th i it be seen fit to substi- 


xpenses 
of government, whether general or 1 If vato noperty t 5 
hi —— EAA h r) ee ate Tate val 
when ent in ractica are = 
costs. int z the actual 


his cooperation with Admiral Dewey, thus suppo: g our aspirations which 
and subsequent actions have devel and caused to meet with the 


“SINGAPORE, June 8, 1898.” 


The address, which was written 3 read in French by Dr, 
Santos, Forget Se terran made prc bch by Mr. Spencer Pratt, to the 


following ¢ 
“Gentlem tlemen, the honor you have conferred upon me is so . that 
I can not find appropriate words with which to thank with which to re- 
ily to the eloquent address you have just read tome. tassnred, however, 
Bat 1 I fully understand and sincerely appreciate the motives that have 
prompted Soar resent action, and that An words, which have sunk deep 
heart, shall be faithfully repeated to the President, to Admiral Dewe: 
and to the American people. from whom, I am sure, they will meet with 
A little overa month the world resounded with 


the praise of Admiral 
victory won by the American Asiatic Squadron in the bay of Manila. 
“To-day we have the news of the tachievements of yourown — — 
eader, Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, cooperating on land with th 
Americans at sea. You have 8 reason to be proud of what has been and — 


— ori their importation 
Finally, it should be the earnest and 9 aim of the military ad- 
to win the affection of the inhabitants 


min co py get 

of the Philip pene Poa p boyy iis the heritage of free peoples, 
ure of individual rights and liberties which is the he: of fi 8 
and byt ade! tothem that the mission of the United § is one 


ae ch ——.— ae ~ 8 of — and right for — 
rule. e en supporting temporar 
trary rule: ia of affairs for the greatest F E the governed, Beat must 
be 5 — pgm the ea er Sere Se St nee one 


stable governmen Seeng a ek tan Paitin pine Taaa — 


of the U Sta! 
fag WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
This order will be duly proclaimed and enforced. 


. METKLEJONN. 
—— Secretary War. 


ago, 1 Aguinaldo had 
arrived incognito immediately sought him out. An hour's in- 
terview convinced in Singapore, 1 was the man for the occasion, and having com- 
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Pensions and Pension Laws—A Review of the Work of the Pension Office under 
President McKinley—His Instruction to“ Be Generous Within the Limit of the 
Law” has been Fully Carried Out by Commissioner Evans—A Brief Review of 
the Pension Legislation of the Republican Party—The Most Generous Pension 
Laws the World Has Ever Seen—The Pension Acts of 1900 and Their Effect. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. CHARLES DIOK, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 5, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making a 
priations for the tary Academy for the flscfl year ending June 30, 1 

Mr, DICK said: ‘ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The record of this Administration and of this 
Congress in regard to our soldiers and our pension laws needs no 
defense, It is not improper, however, now that the session is 
ending and three years of the Administration have passed into 
history, to briefly review the work that has been done in behalf 
of this class of our citizens, for whom our Government has cared 
and is caring with a tenderness and generosity unexampled in the 
history of nations, 

WHAT THIS ADMINISTRATION HAS DONE FOR PENSIONERS. 

Hon, Henry Clay Evans was appointed Commissioner.of Pen- 
sions April 1, 1897. 

He was born in e and at an early age moved to 
Wisconsin, Where he resided until he went into the military serv- 
ice in a Wisconsin regiment. After his muster out he served in 
the Quartermaster's artment until 1870, when he located at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where he has since been engaged in business. 

During the Administration of President Harrison he served as 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, and at the Republican na- 
tional convention held at St. Louis, Mo., June 16, 1896, he was 
the e competitor of Garret A. Hobart for the nomination 
as Vice-President, having received 277} votes in the convention. 
He represented his district in the Fifty-first Congress. 

He was elected governor of Tennessee on the Republican ticket 
in 1894 by a large majority, but was counted out by the Demo- 
crats, who controlled the machinery of the State. 

Upon assuming the duties of Commissioner, Mr. Evans selected 
as Deputy Commissioners two ex-Union soldiers who had been em- 
Peres in the Bureau for many years and who were thoroughly 

amiliar with the pension . He also appointed ex- Union 
soldiers to the other responsible positions in the Bureau. The two 
final adjudicating branches of the Bureau, viz, the board of re- 
view and the medical division, were placed in charge of experi- 
enced men, both ex-Union soldiers. 

The chief of the board of review lost a leg in the service, and 
the assistant chief lost an arm and was otherwise severely 
wounded in action. The board of review is divided into four sec- 
tions, all of which are in charge of ex-Union soldiers, two of them 
having lost an arm in battle. The great majority of the members 
of the board of review, whose functions are to pass upon the legal 
aspects of claims for pension, is composed of ex-Union soldiers of 
long experience in the examination of claims. 

The organization of the medical division is similar to that of the 
board of review. The medical referee has a brilliant military 
record, having been granted a medal of honor by Congress for 
conspicuous 3 action. ie 

The majority of the medical examiners, whose duty it is to pass 
upon the medical questions involved in claims, are ex-Union sol- 
diers. : 

The other important divisions in the Bureau are mostly in charge 
of ex-Union soldiers. 

When Mr, Evans assumed the duties of his office, the President 
told him “to be generous within the limits of the law.” In carry- 
ing out this policy the Commissioner called around him the ex- 
Union soldiers in the Bureau and asked their best efforts to aid 
him in carrying out the instructions of the President and the pro- 
visions of the pension laws as they exist. To the extent of his 
power he determined to make it a soldiers“ Bureau.” Theentire 
organization of the Bureau is consequently controlled by those who 
served in the Union Army. In all matters pertaining to the organ- 
ization of the different divisions of the Bureau, in appointments, 
reinstatements, and promotions, the ex-Union soldier and sailor 
have been giyen the preference. The statute which gives prefer- 
ence to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors in the matter of 


n=? 


appointments has been faithfully observed, and he has reinstated 
157 ex-Union soldiers and sailors who had been discharged under 
former, Administrations, besides promoting 287 of those now em- 

loyed in the Bureau. He has also reinstated 23 ex-Union sol- 
Biers in the different agencies and promoted 29 to higher places. 
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He has not stopped here in his good work, but in addition has re- 
instated and promoted 64 widows and orphans of deceased soldiers. 

The Commissioner has fully realized the difficulties in his way 
in conducting the affairs of the Bureau to the satisfaction of all, 
and he therefore concluded that the soldiers of the country 
would gt cape the fact that their old comrades in arms were 
to have charge of the settlement of their claims, 

No ruling of the Pension Burean has ever evoked as much criti- 
cism and condemnation among pensioners and others interested 
in the work of the Bureau as Orders 225 and 229, issued during the 
Administration of President Cleveland, 

Order 225 directed that all cases allowed under section 2 of the 
act of June 27, 1890, be drawn from the admitted files as rapidly 
as practicable, and that they be examined for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the allowances were in accordance with law. 
Under the operations of this order the names of many thonsands 
of pensioners were dropped from the rolls and a great many pen- 
sioners had their pensions reduced. 

The revision of claims referred to has not been done at all dur- 
ing the administration of Commissioner Evans. On the contrary, 
many of those who had been dropped under the former Adminis- 
tration have been restored to the rolls and a large number of those 
who were reduced have had their pensions increased. 

Those who are familiar with the workings of Order 229 will 
readily recall the difficulties produced in the preparation of tes- 
timony and the many vexatious delays caused thereby. One of 
the first official acts of Commissioner Evans when he took charge 
of the Bureau was the revocation of said order, for which action 
he received the thanks of the national encampment Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

The number of unsettled claims on file in the Pension Bureau 
June 30, 1897, was 578,099; the number on file June 30, 1898, was 
635,059, and the number remaining on hand June 30, 1899, was 
477,239. It will be remembered that with the advent of this Ad- 
ministration many thousands of new claims of all kinds were filed 
in the Pension Bureau, the number of original claims filed durin 
the years 1897, 1898, and 1899 alone aggregating 126,136. The to 
number of all applications received during the fiscal year of 1899 
was 164,881, while for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, the num- 
ber was 218,489, 

Notwithstanding this avalanche of new claims, which was added 
to the half million claims pending when Commissioner Evans as- 
sumed charge of the Bureau, the work of settling claims has been 
prosecuted with such ence that at the end of the fiscal year 
of 1899 only 477,239 unsettled claims remained in the pending files 
of the Bureau, and only 172,197 of these are original claims, the 
balance being claims for increase or additional allowance, 

In fact the work of the Bureau is now so nearly current that 
original claims can be settled as fast as they are completed by the 
claimants by furnishing the necessary evidence. 

This result has been accomplished notwithstanding the fact that 
about 20,000 additional claims were filed last year on account of 
service in the war with Spain. 

During the years of 1897, 1898, and 1899, nearly 140,000 original 
pensions were granted, while for the three years preceding 1897, 
ie 1 1895, and 1896, only 118,644 of the same class were 

ow! 

On June 30, 1897, there were 976,014 pensioners on the rolls of 
the different agencies, while on June 30, 1899, the number was 
991.519, showing a net increase since 1897 of 15,505. 

The increase in the number of pensioners has grown steadily 
from year to year, the maximum number being in 1898, viz, 
993.714. In 1894 the number was 969,544. 

Since the close of the fiscal year 1894 there have been dropped 
from the rolls— 


On account of death 
Other causes, re 


And yet the roll has continued to increase each year until now 
it contains nearly 1,000,000 names. 

The amount paid for pensions during 1893, the last year of the 
Harrison Administration, was $156, 537.94. 

During the following year (1894), Which was the first year of 
the Democratic Administration, the amount paid for pensions 
dropped to $139,986,626.17, being a reduction in one year of $16,- 
819,911.87. 

During the present fiscal year up to May 31, 1900, the Pension 
Bureau has issued 90,918 certificates, and the number to be issned 
during the month of June will bring the total number of certifi- 
cates issued for the year 1900 to over 100,000. 

The payments for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1900, on account 
ensions will amount to over $140,000,000, 

he annual value of the pension roll as it stood on June 30, 1899, 
was $131,619,961, and the average annual value of each pension 
was $132.74. The annual value of the roll is greater now than it 
eyer was before, 


of 
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Since April 1, 1897, over 12,000 names of pensioners, who had 
been previously dropped for various causes, haye been restored to 
the rolls, and these persons are now receiving pensions amounting 
to $1,600,000 annually. 3 ey 

is work is still in progress, the Commissioner having directed 
the restoration of 503 names during the month of May, 1900. 

In 1878 President Garfield predicted that the pension roll, which 
then aggregated $26,786,000, and embraced 232,137 pensioners, 
was at its maximum, but it has been steadily growing, until now 
the number of pensioners is nearly a million, and the amount 
necessary to pay the same is in excess of $140,000,000 a year. 

In the State of Ohio alone, the number of pensioners on June 30, 
1899, was 105,627, and the amount paid to them yearly was $15,- 
456,006, or an annual average of $146.32 to each pensioner. 

Since 1866 the total payments for Army and Navy ons have 
been $2,389,910,974, and the magnitude of the paan roll, both 
as to the number of beneficiaries and the amount paid, has excited 
the wonder and admiration of the world. 

ACT OF JUNE 27, 18”. 

This beneficent law was passed by a Republican Congress, was 
approved by a Republican President, and has been so liberally 
administered by two Republican Administrations that there are 
now 420,912 soldiers and sailors, and 130,266 widows receiving its 
benefits who would not be entitled under the eral pension 
laws. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899, the sum of 
$64,321,460.77 was paa to the pensioners under this act, being 
nearly one-half of the entire amount disbursed on account of pen- 
sions. The total amount paid to pensioners under the act of 1890 
since its enactment is more than „000,000 

3 ACT OF MAY 9, 1900. 4 

While this large number of beneficiaries take pension under the 
act of 1890, it was found that the terms of the law debarred many 
meritoriousclaimants from sharing in its benefits, and therefore 
an act was passed May 9, 1900, popularly known as the Grand 
Army bill,” amending the act of June 27, 1890, so as to bring 
within its provisious all meritorious claimants requiring some 
measure of relief from the Government on account of disability 
or dependency. This bill had previously received the approval of 
the President and the officers of his Administration, including the 
Commissioner of Pensions, who had for several years past recom- 
mended legislation along the same lines. 

It is expected that under the operations of this act many thou- 
sands of names will be added to the pension rolls, and the Com- 
sioner of Pensionsis now actively sogas in making preparations 
looking to the prompt settlement of claims that may be filed 
under its provisions. 

Section 3 of this act liberalizes the provisions for pensioning 
soldiers’ widows. The law of June 27, 1890, provided that the 
widow must be without other means of support than her daily 
labor” to give her a pensionable status. The Secretary of the 
Interior held that unless the widow's other means of support ex- 
ceeded what her pension would be ($96) she might be deemed to be 
withont other means of support than her daily labor. The act of 
May 9, 1900, section 3, provides that if the soldier's widow’s net 
income does not exceed $250, she shall be pensionable. This act 
will be the means of placin m the pension rolls, according to 
the estimates of Bureau officials, from 85,000 to 40,000 soldiers’ 
widows—a generous increase of about $3,500,000 annually to these 
most deserving representatives of the nation’s defenders, 

It is a well-known fact that President McKinley in his message 
to Congress recommended this legislation; thatit was recommeded 
by the honorable Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner 
of Pensions. The Grand Army of the Republic at its national 
encampment at Philadelphia took occasion to commend the Com- 
ae pica for his recommendation of this generous liberalizing of 

6 law. 

ACT OF APRIL 18, 1900, 


This is an act passed by Congress repealing the provisions of 
section 4716, Revised Statutes, so far as the same may be applica- 
ble to the claims for pension of dependent parents of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who served in the Army or Navy of the United 
States during the war with Spain. 

This law gives title to pension in cases where its beneficiaries 
aided and abetted the late rebellion and who furnished sons for 
the Army or Navy during the war with Spain who died or may 
hereafter die as a result of said service. 

ACT OF APRIL 23, 1900, 

This law, which was enacted by the present Congress, makes 
provision for ting an increase of pension to certain survivors 
5 ce war with Mexico who may become totally disabled and des- 

te. 

This legislation will reach a very meritorious class of pension- 
ers who have heretofore been debarred from applying for increase, 
notwithstanding they may have become totally disabled for the 
— performanee of any manual_labor.. 

It is expected that a large number of beneficiaries will apply 


under this act, and their claims will receive 
when filed in the Pension Bureau. 


AMOUNT PAID FOR PENSION DURING THE YEAR 1899. 


The payments on account of pensions during the year ending 
June 30, 1899, were $138,253,922. 

The total payments on account of pensions during President 
Grant's first term were $116,136,275; during his second term, 
$114,395,357; during President Hayes’s term, $145,322,489. 

It will be noted that the payments for the one year (1899) were 
far in excess of the entire amount paid during the first or second 
Administrations of President Grant, and almost as much as was 
paid during the entire four years of President Hayes's Adminis- 
tration, 

In the matter of allowances of original pensionsit may be stated 
that during the first year of President McKinley's Administration 
there were allowed 52.648 original pensions. During the first year 
of 5 Cleveland's second Administration there were allowed 
only 39,085. 

During the entire four years of President Grant’s second Admin- 
istration there were allowed only 42,917 original pensions. 

RATES OF PENSION. 


The rates of pension paid under the act of June 27, 1890, range 
from $6 gemah (minimum) to $12 per month (maximum). 

Total disability for manual labor under the general law is rated 
at $30 per month. The same degree of disability entitles to $12 
per month under the act of June 27, 1890. 

Under the general law (disability of service origin) 46,583 sol- 
diers receive $12 per month, 21,970 receive $24 per month, and 
15,498 receive $30 125 month. 

Under the act of June 27, 1890 (disability not of service origin), 
160,406 soldiers receive the maximum rate ($12 per month), 26,540 
receive $10 per month, 128,143 receive $8 per month, and 105,787 
receive $6 per month. 

This shows that there are more persons pensioned at the maxi- 
mum rate than any other rate under the act of 1890, and that the 
number receiving the rate for total disability under that act is 
more than ten times the number receiving pension for total disa- 
bility of service origin. These figures show that the ratings of 
the Pension Bureau in claims allowed under the act of 1890 are 
very liberal indeed. 

Let us for a moment consider what this generous nation has 
done and is doing for its defenders: 

First. The most liberal 1 system that the world ever saw 
for those who were wounded or otherwise disabled in the service, 
and their widows and children and dependent parents and sisters 
and brothers. 

Second. If the soldier lost a limb in the service, or, as the result 
of his service, in line of duty, the law provides that he shall be 
furnished, in addition to his pension, an artificial limb free of cost 
(every three years), or commutation therefor, and tra rtation 
from his home to such place as he shall select the artificial limb 
and return, 

Third. A pension for all who served ninety days and who are 
now incapacitated for earning a support, and suitable provision 
for the widows and children and dependent parents. 

Fourth. Preference in appointments to places of trust and profit, 
and preferences for retention in all civil-service positions. 

Fifth.. National Homes, located at convenient and healthy points 
in Diferent parta of thecountry, where all the comforts of a home 
are provided free of all expense, including comfortable quarters, 
clo g, medical attendance, free library and amusements of dif- 
ferent kinds, the Government providing free tra rtation to the 
Homes, and continuing payments of pension while a mémber of 
the Home, and increasing same as disabilities increase. 

Sixth. State Homes (29 in number) kept up by the different 
States, and similar in their purpose to the National Homes, the 
sum of $100 being annually paid by the General Government to 
such Homes for each inmate. Many of these State Homes also 
provide for the wives and families of the inmates, so that they 
need not be separated while they are members of the Home. 

Seventh. Soldiers’ orphan schools, established by the different 
States, providing for the maintenance and education of soldiers’ 
orphans until they attain the age of 16 years. 

ighth. There has been, in addition to all this, granted for va- 
rious military services, as provided by law, over 70,000,000 acres 
of land, known as bouhty land. A 

When we add to the $144,000,000 annual appropriation for the 
payment of pensions the amounts 5 in other benefits to 
the soldiers, who can truthfully say of this Government that it is 
ungrateful to its defenders? 

I find it interesting to compare what this generous nation is 
doing for its defenders with that which other great nations do for 
their military establishments. 8 

Russia maintains a standing army of 1,000,000 soldiers in times 
of peace; of 2,125,000 soldiers in war, with a reserve of 6,950,000 
men. Her total annual expenditures are $715,000,000, and of this 


prompt attention . 
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amount $155,000,000 (or 22 per cent) goes to the support of her 
great army. z 3 ey 
France maintains a standing army of 589,000 soldiers in times 
of peace, with a reservearmy of 2,500,000 men, Her total annual 
expenditures are $680,000, 000; of this amount $145,000,000 (or 22 per 
cent) is appropriated to the support of her standing anny. 

Germany has a standing army of 585,000 soldiers in times of 
peace; in war. 2,320,000, witha reservearmy of 4, 300,000men. Her 
annual expenditures for the support of her army amount to $135,- 

It will be seen by these figures that this generous nation pays, 
and tly pays, about as much each year in the way of pen- 
sions, the support of its Homes, and other sources, to its patriotic 
defenders of 1861 to 1865, as does either of 7 on nations for 
the support of its mighty pile pubis ang in the 

I have before me a pamphlet blished "by authority” — The 
advantages of the army; phra on young men are in- 
T pee Her Majesty's regular forces and on page 11, section 


9 nom yee annuall: to officers who have risen from 
than ranks, and soldiers, is us f : Officers, warrant officers, 

pen: . vates, ete. Number in receipt of pensions, total, 
80,070; amount paid in pensions, EI, 87,07. 


Or, in our money, $8,922,237. Great Britain is a mighty nation 
in war and is always and ready for war. 

I have taken pains to make a careful examination of the several 
counts contained in the “indictment 8 Evans,“ presented 
in the National Tribune on August 31, 1 

These counts comprise su substantially the complaints which had 
been published from time to time in that paper and have been 
brought before the nation by the gentle man from New e 

. SULZER], and it will be found from an unbiased standpoin 
t there is nothing in these charges that constitutes a ped 
Barean. for complaint against the ađministration of the Pension 


8 
close of an administratio 1 or the 
n ornans Bt sofi ction „ 
tob PONA n dee in Ja 2 — patting 
AT ot the mane Administration, which there were 
for ving would benefici 
laws. But we found him soon 


8 


35 
It Will be seen that und 


them for meats 

tatlishing thelr claims, 88 in the interests 
of claimants, for in the absence of facilities for obtaining addi- 
tional information most of this class of claims would have to be 
rejected. 


Second count. He instituted a practice of refusing to consider any claim 
for increase of until a year had the previous a judica- 
tion. (Order No. dated December 24, 1897. 8 without consul- 
poe ed March 1898, he — — to te — Lip peer 
rem was a! ctice and 
state the practice dating from 1883. (P. 9. page 285.) 


When the present Administration came into power many thou- 
sands of pensioners who were dissatisfied with the action of the prior 
Administration in rejecting their claims forincrease of pension filed 
en claims for increase, amounting the first year to 109, 479. It was 

simply impossible to handle this enormous amount of work except 
to the detriment of the thousands of al claims of persons 
who had never received any pension, and therefore a rule was 
adopted to the effect that 3 for increase of pension would not 
be considered within twelve months from the date of the last 
action of the Bureau. This course was deemed necessary for the 
time being, as it enabled the Bureau to give more time and atten- 
tion to those claimants who were not yet in receipt of a pension, 
and for the further reason that it was found in many cases so 


filed that the new claims for increase were filed within a week or 
a month of the last adjudication by the Bureau. 

As it was believed by the De ent that this rule might re- 
sult in injustice to some meritorious applicants, it was deemed 
best to pee goss the rule after it had been in operation but a few 
momi ae the former practice making the ¢ime six months was 
reesta 

i = 

a 8 seater 
its of the United States. ( March E 1885; onder dated. Novembe 


180%. ) H uired to An ore bordi — 
was 
— E B. 18 rye repens — r. 5 
No orders were ever issued by the Commissioner in connection 
with the matters referred to in this count. Verbal instructions 
were given to return to the files some cases of claimants residing 
in torega countries, in which orders for medical examination 
were to be issued; until the Commissioner could find time to con- 
sider them, he believing that claimants who resided in the United 
States and who pay taxes in this country should have preference 
in the consideration of their claims over claimants residing in 
foreign countries, most of them not citizens of this country and 
had never even been in this country. 
nt.—Heé ence miter ged 
ren pr — any e 5 aks * 


t (December Wend 
and was required to return to the former (P. D., 9, page 471.) 

Under the rules and practice of the Bureau every pensioner or 
claimant whose case had been sent to the field for special exami- 
nation is duly advised by the special examiner as to the time of 
commencement of the examination, and is also informed in every 
instance that he or she has the right to be present at such exami- 
nation, either in person or by attorney, to introduce testimony, 
cross-examine witnesses, etc., and it is ‘his privilege if he can not 
of the examination, to have read 


purpose 
subserved by exhibiting the 5 special =e to other 


ex: ers. 


count.—He re jaa to eg the eee 


tive to the ight of claim mt was in comm 3 Seaain 
surgeons. consequence 

. the pri of inspection af such, reporta, and 
though Mr. Evans prof to believe that his action was strictly in accord- 
ance with the law, it was clear that he desired to restore so far as possible 
the Lochren practice, with the evident ‘getting even“ 
with whom he claims were in the of the law. 
9 dated October 21, 1897.) 


required to te this e dene that in full accord- 
„„ (P. 478.) 


9, page 


those who rr to examine them, but he declined to show 
them to persons not named in the law. The departmental decision 
of August 27, 1898, extended the privilege of seeing these papers to 
the representatives of oe attorneys when they have written 
authority from their oyer. 

Sixth count.— To retard and obstruct Seay settlement of claims which he 


uiry is made throu 
Sid rules. (R 5 i members ot a he poured f 


The requirements necessary to the properadjudication of a claim 
are always plainly stated to the attorney, and in common justice 
toall c ts itis proper that their cases should be taken up 
for action in their regularorder. To takethemout of their orđer 
is amanifestinjustice to other claimants. Congressional calls and 
letters of inquiry come to the Bureau at the rate of overa million 


annually. 

M The order of the Commissioner does not in any way abridge the 
rights of a claimant of his own volition to solicit the aid of his 
Representative in Congress if he so desires, but it does prohibit 
attorneys from annoying members of Congress with requests that 


the claims which they represent be called up for action out of 
their turn, and Representatives in Congress should feel grateful 
to the Commissioner for relieving them of this annoyance. 

Seventh couat.—In disre of a decision construing the law relative tu 
the pension title of remarried dependent mothers under the act of June 27, 
1890 (P. D., 6, page 30), he instituted a practice of rejecting the claims of all 
such, having covertly 


ted 
the Department. (P. D., 10, dated June 21. . 

However, it is the truth that none of the claims E under his infa- 

rulin t decision ER — he 1 5 — 21. 1899) have 


Section 4708 of the Revised Statutes provides that the remar- 
ringe of a dependent mother after the death of her son shall bea 
bar to pension, and there is nothing contained in the terms of the 
first section of the act of June 27, 1890, repealing, by implication 
or otherwise, section 4708. A 

When the Pension Bureau 2 its treatise on the practice, 
it held that the remarriage of a mother after the death of the sol- 
dier was a bar to pension. This treatise, instead of as in 
this count, was before the Department for a considerable time for 
review, and under date of April 9, 1898, received the approval of 
the then Secretary of the Interior, Hon. C. N. Bliss. 

The charge that the approval to such treatise was covertly se- 
cured is ene false and is entitled to no further comment. All 
claims rej under that practice upon the ground of remarriage 
have been and are now being adjudicated under the departmental 
decision of June 21, 1899, which decision reverses the practice for- 
merly sanctioned and approved by the Department, as fast as they 
come up for action. 


Ei 
ll perpetrated by 
te predecessors; and elsewhere has inaugu- 


rated mentally an iniquitous and unwarranted 8 to discover 
possible frand and to complete the work of Lochren and 2 Smith and cut 


off those ep held entitled under the tion and 
who have heretofore by some chance escaped the blights of the Hoke Smith- 
ism and Lochr o one desires to shield the but there ino 


enism. 
‘warrant in law for the ind 
the innocent many by the present Commissioner to 
guilty few, that he may win anew the plandits of the 
Sa — in all that puts upon the pensioners the 

This count is so general and indefinite in its terms and so mani- 
festly untrue that it hardly warrants any consideration. When- 
ever title to A ee is shown under the law, a certificate issues in 
favor of such claimant; but where there is no legal title shown, 
the claim must necessarily be rejected. 

With reference to the . instituted by the Bureau 
in Chicago and elsewhere, it will be recalled that time and again 
it has been stated by prominent members of the Grand Army of 
the ublic that if the ion rolls contained the names of per- 
sons who were not entitled to on by law, but who had ob- 
tained atl, nest by fraud, the Grand Army of the Republic 
was ever y and desirous of haying such names dropped and 
the zone paren 

The efforts of the Commissioner to expose fraud fearlessly when 
eg should, instead of causing condemnation, merit commenda- 

on. 

When complaints as to fraud are made to the Commissioner or 
he has good reason to believe that the law has been violated, it is 
his duty to ferret out the same and to punish the 8 

Examination of the agency rolls in several cities in 1898 revealed 
182 cases in which pension was being paid in violation of law. 
Will any fair-minded man say that the names of these parties 
should have remained upon the rolls, or that the 157 convictions 

the courts of offenders against the ion laws during the year 
1899 should be set aside, and that the Commissioner should be con- 
demned for instituting the inquiries which developed these frauds? 


Ninth count.—He continues to nullify the act of March 6, 1896, passed by 
Con, to correct anabuse and gn pad “rove OE ENO SOV eee 
by the Cleveland Administration; and un bag egy by the direction of his 
superior officer, refused to apply the law, even to the extent permissible un- 
der the interpretation of the former adminis! cally re- 
quest y ela ts. D., 10, dated December 21, 1898.) 


An examination of the Treatise on the Practice of the Pension 
Bureau, approved by the Secretary of the Interior April 9, 1898, 
fully ves the c es in this count as to the act of March 6, 
1896. The instructions contained on page 97 of that treatise pro- 
vide fully for carrying out the provisions of said act, and further 
comment is unnecessary as to the charges in this ccunt. 

Tenth eee eee . the law and the rights of claimants to choose. 


he has rejected thousands of claims on the alleged ground of no benefit,” 
whereas the claims should have been granted and the claimants permitted to 
elect which of two pensions Pey would 22 to receive. He was required 
to discontinue this practice. (F. D., 10, dated December 7, 1898.) 
Ever since the passage of the act of June 27, 1890, and with the 
2 of the Department, the Pension Bureau, in order not to 
e 


y the payment of pension to those adjudged entitled thereto 
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aud who were often in immediate need of relief, elected for the 
claimant, if he had a claim pending under both laws, that one 
which would give him the greater benefit. This practice was a 
beneficent one to claimants, as it avoided the delay that now must 
necessarily occur by awaiting their replies to correspondence as 
to which of the two pensions they prefer to take. 
Eleventh count. For nearly two N 5 he has unlawfully withheld from 
settlement all general law claims of children over 16 years of in disre- 
the law and decision of the De t (P. D., T. page 4) mean- 
while using every effort to secure a construction © law as will 
enable him to reject and deny these lawful claims, the matter hang now 
pending on his renewed request for reconsideration of the questions of law. 
The proviso to the act of March 3, 1879, exempting from the 
limitation therein im all claims by or in behalf of children 
under sixteen years of age, has been the subject of many different 
constructions, and Commissioner Evans, being desirous of execut- 
ing the law justly, determined to refer the matter at issue to the 
Secretary of the Interior for his decision. The only cases held up 
pending such decision were those in which applications for pen- 
sion were filed after a child had reached 8 age. 
The pension to minor children was intended by Congress to aid, 
assist, and comfort the children during the period of their mi- 
nority sua not after they had grown up to mature manhood or 


womanhood. 

The decision of the Secre of the Interior recently handed 
down, shows the wisdom of the Commissioner in withhol 
action in this class of cases, as such action has undoubtedly savı 
the Government from paying a large amount of money to persons 
whose pensionable status must be determined by judicial process, 


Twelfth count. He has for the past year je dagen withheld from official 
consideration in ordi business the just claims of soldiers and 
the other relatives of soldiers 


of the pension laws, there being 
2 8 presumably 
K deub ul or fraudulent character. 

The report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1899, shows that there had been filed 17,560 Army 
and Navy claims, and 303 allowed, on account of service in the 
war with Spain, the latter 3 claims of widows and invalids, 
by reason of gunshot wounds and for the more severe disabilities, 
and that claims for minor disabilities or disabilities of a temporary 
character are being taken up for action in the order of their filing. 

The charge that this class of cases is not being considered in 
their regular order is as ridiculous as the charge made in some 
newspapers that the cases of soldiers of the civil war were being 
side-tracked and delayed in order that the cases of soldiers of the 
Spanish war might have preference. All cases are receiv- 
ing careful attention just as fast as they can be reached in the 
order of their filing. 

Thirteenth count,—It is notorious that claims filed under the general law 
before July 1, 1880, and therefore involving arrears to date of are 
rejected by his direction . by record evidence, and if sup- 

ed by record evidence are ed in 3 examination division, 

e evident p: being to reject if not to y indefinitely all claims re- 
quiring a large first payment. 

The charges in this count are general and indefinite, and not a 
single case is cited to show that the practice complained of has 
ever been instituted. 

Claims for pension carrying arrears are allowed without any 
record evidence whatever of the disabilities alleged wheneyer the 
proof required by the law to establish a claim has been furnished. 

To refute this charge it is only necessary to state that within 
the past year nearly 800 claims have been allowed, carrying from 
$1,000 to 83, 800 on the first payment. 


62 years is the compulsory 
Marine Corps. > > 
The act of January 29, 1887, pensions soldiers of the Mexican 
war when they become 62 years of age. It is also true that offi- 
cers in the Army and Navy are being retired upon attaining that 
age, but the Commissioner of Pensions has no power tomake laws, 
and the act of June 27, 1890, does not contain a word to the effect 
that a survivor of the civil war is entitled to pension by reason of 
his having reached the age of 62 years. - 
It is manifestly absurd to charge the Commissioner with the 
violation of a law which has no existence, and this chargeis a fair 
imen of the recklessness which has obtained in formulating 
e different counts in this indictment. 


teenth count. Upon ifestl isleadin, rosontati 
8 of the official basineen of the . — Burkan ia 9 —. 
tion of the office Torce of the Pension Bureau by 100 (July 1, 188), notwith- 
standing that the delays in action and settlement were then great, and havo 


continued notoriously so to the arene’ time, habag as great as if not greater 


than for W years past, thousands of claiman’ g unable to secure any 
action on their claims, or learn what, if any. additional evidence is necessary, 
weeks and months growing into years without any information of any char- 
acter being elicited as to the official status of the claim. It is worthy of note 
that a discrimination appears to be made against claims on file many years, 
and therefore involving considerable sums as arrears, the official reports as 
to the ave amounts of maya ments bearing out what has become no 

ticeable in regard, (Annu port, 1898, page 23.) 

The charge that 100 clerks were dropped from the rolls June 30, 
1898, is true. It is also true that the efficiency of the service was 
in no way impaired by this reduction. ; 

There were just that number of employees in the Bureau who 
had become inefficient for the work of the Bureau by reason of 
age and physical disabilities, and the only question was whether 
they should be carried on the pay roll as pensioners or be dropped. 
They retarded rather than helped the work of the Bureau, and it 
is not proposed to made a defense with regard to this reduction of 
force, 

Sixteenth count.—Notwithstanding the great number of just and valid 
claims awaiting settlement for many years, he has diligently avoided their 
consideration in order that he may be able toturn back unexpended into the 
5 amounts of the appropriations for pensions, (Annual Re- 
ports, A 1899.) 


The report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the year ended 
June 30, 1898, shows that the board of review examined during 
that year 233,065 cases which were submitted by the adjudicating 
divisions, and for the year ended June 30, 1899, 245,255 were ex- 
amined by the board. 

This PROVINE Mea refutes any charges of avoidance of con- 
sideration of claims. 

With reference to the charge that the Commissioner is anxious 
to turn back unexpended into the Treasury large amounts of the 
appropriations for 8 it is only necessary to state that for 

© fiscal year of 1898, when the bs hie ay aces of $140,000,000 was 
in danger of becoming exhausted, the Commissioner asked for 
and received a deficiency appropriation of over $8,000,000 to pay 
the pensions for that year, and he expended the greater part of 
this amount in addition to the regular appropriation of $140,000,000. 


rtunity for the rejec- 
14, 1898.) 

Order 361, dated April 14, 1898, simply directed that all orders 
for medical examination shall be sent direct to the claimant, and 
that the attorney be notified by card on the same day that an exam- 
ination has been ordered, 

The charge does not point out nor can it be understood how 
under this arrangement any rights of a claimant have been 
abridged or how a claimant is thereby deprived of the benefit of 
advice of counsel, if any such were needed, or how the mere fact 
of transmittal of an order for medical examination direct to the 
claimant would afford opportunity for the rejection or for delay 
in the claim. This chargo is simply ridiculous. The order was 
issued in order to avoid delay on the part of the attorney in for- 
warding it to the claimant and to give the claimant an opportu- 
nity of presenting himself before a board of surgeons without 
waiting for the attorney to send him the necessary authority. 

Eighteenth count. While criticising, both in the public press and in official 
reports, the work of the examining surgeons appointed and retained by him 
on grounds of fitness, and showing the fallibility of the examinations made 
by Som under his direction, he nevertheless habitually regards their reports 


ns ubsolutely correct when unfavorable to the mants, and, as the personal 
knowledge and experience of thousands of claimants attest, wholly 


favorabie reports on slight pretext or no text whatever. (See ted 
reports and annual report for 1898, 
The c in this count are so completely without foundation 


and so devoid of truth that it would be absurd to attempt to answer 
them, especially as no particular cases are cited and no facts are 
stated to substantiate them. 

Nineteenth count.—Before he had been in office a year he entered upon a 
course of tirade against alleged pension frauds, his pratings in the public 
peos in the form of inspired articles and statements purporting to be“ in- 

rviews” rivaling and eclipsing in misrepresentation and maliciousness 
anything of similar character published during the preceding Administra- 
tion. (Associated Press reports.) 

The Commissioner has used every effort to discover frauds, and 
when he has found that certain attorneys have been guilty of 
wholesale fabrications of declarations and affidavits, or, rather, 
peers purporting to be such, by causing them to be G pps in 

lank, by deceiving witnesses as to the contents of their affidavits, 
by forging jurats, altering of records, etc., and wholesale frauds, 
such as men drawing two and three pensions, and false persona- 
tions of soldiers and pensioners, he has deemed it his duty to 


state these facts in his annual reports, and he should not be con · 
demned either for uncovering the frauds or for letting the pub- 
lic know that such frauds have been committed. Would it not 
be 5 for a public officer to conceal the existence of 

? Knowing the Commissioner of Pensions as well as I do, 


frau 


I do not think he is built that way, and itis my erion that he 
will continue to prosecute fraudulent claimants and attorneys as 
long as he remains Commissioner of Pensions, the National Trib- 
une and the advisers of the honorable gentleman from New York 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Twentieth count.—He has studiously invited and obtained the approval, to 


a lar; e degree, of the same portion of the public press that a Tauded tho 
on” and alleged cand aoi — 5 


“re ” instituted by Lochren and Hoke Smith, 


and has claimed personal credit for the detection and suppression of alleged 
frauds and for reducing the pension roll or permitting a minimum increase. 
The same press that acclaimed Lochren and Hoke Smith as wise and just 
finds joy and satisfaction in Henry Clay Evans. At the same time he has 
cunningly sought and obtained credit with the yrn friendly to the Union 
survivors of the war of the rebellion and their 8 an apparently 
considerable number of allowan a large percentage o which howe T, 
have represented little or nothing of substantial benefit to the . 5 bene- 
ficiaries, reissues, duplicates, renewals, supplementals, and the like. 

The allowance during the fiscal year of 1898 of 52,648 new claims 
and of 26,760 claims for increase, of 37,077 new claims and 24,497 
increase claims during the year of 1899, the allowance of over 
100,000 claims of all classes for the year of 1900, the increase of 
the average annual value of the roll for the year 1899 over that of 
1898, show of itself whether a little or nothing of substantial ben- 
see ey accrued from the allowances of claims during the period 
sta 

sen {legs count.—He has vilified the wives of survivors of the war of 
the rebellion, wickedly attributing to them unworthy, mercenary motives in 
their marriages, not only in the public press, but in official reports (Annual 
Report, 5 75 1 and has sought in gress to obtain legislation to cut off the 
helpmates of the declining years of invalid pensioners. 


When Congress the act of June 27, 1890, it saw fit to 
grant pension under its provisions only to thosé who had married 
the soldier or sailor prior to the passage of said act. 

The Commissioner believed that there should be no discrimina- 
tion between the wife of a soldier who applied for pension under 
the general law and the one who applied under the act of 1890. 
He therefore recommended certain legislation to that effect, but 
he did not in any way vilify the wives of survivors of the civil war, 
only pointing out the apparent discrimination in the law and cit- 
ing some cases in which late marriages were evidently contracted 
by reason of mercenary motives. 

Twenty-second count.—He has vilified in the public press the claimants 
whose just claims have been unjustly rejected by him. uating that the: 
are rejected because fraudulent, and that every honest, jawfulclaim is l 
promptly and freely by him. (Associated Press reports.) 

If so many claims have been unjustly rejected by the Commis- 
sioner, as charged in this count, is it not very strange that the 
Bureau of Pensions has been overruled by the Department in so 
few cases? It can not be denied that cases have been rejected 
because they are fraudulent, and certainly no one can hold that 
a fraudulent claim is a just one. The reports of the Commis- 
sioner freely discuss the various grounds upon which claims had 
to be rejected, and I commend these reports to your careful con- 
sideration. 

Twenty-third count.—He has vilified in the public press all survivors of the 
war and others acting as the authorized ntatives of pension claimants, 
characterizing them as “buzzards,” and alleging that they are BS demic d en- 

in the prosecution of known fraudulent 5 rong that through his 
warting of such attempted frauds he has incurred the ill will of the attor- 


neys and thereby of the order of the Grand Army. This he has done not- 
withstanding that attorneys admitted to 


attorne mitted and continued in good standing by his official superiors 
of the De ment, he p no reform or remedy for the alleged corrup- 
tion and d of law but the absolute prohibiting of the employment or 


That there are many attorneys practicing before the Pension 
Bureau who are in every way honorable, and that there are others 
who do not hesitate to resort to fraudulent and questionable ways, 
can not be denied, and no abuse showered upon Commissioner 
Eyans by the last-named attorneys or by their newspaper organs 
will for one moment receive the sanction of an impartial public, 


Twenty-fourth count.—Instead of desiring and suggesting, as was his privi- 
lege and right, the abrogation of rules and practice instituted under the late 
Administration, and working great bboy prena tatuato and disregard of the 
letter and spirit of the law, especially with regard to the act of June 27, 1890, 
he prefers and seeks the continuance of od measuresand practice, partic- 
ularly Order 225, of June 9, 1808. The alleged Treatise on the Practice of the 
Pension Bureau, prepared and published under his direction in Apa 1898, 
instead of being the vehicle, or even the means of suggestion, of the obvia- 
tion of harsh measures and a liberalizing of the practice, was used as a means 
to covertly introduce new obstructions and limitations with regard to in- 
crease claims (page 117) and 5 mothers’ claims (page 116), as already 
shown, the whole codification being approved en bloc upon his evident mis- 
representation as tg the character of the publication. > 

. Twenty-fifth count.—He resolves all doubts against the claimant, as the 
experience and observation of thousands attest, and has not originated nor 
AARE a single practice looking to a greater liberality in dealing with 
claimants. 


Since the incumbency of Commissioner Evans not one case pre- 
viously allowed has been revised under Order 225, 
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The practice, instead, has been liberalized. Certain disabilities 
for which, under the prior Administration, no rating was allowed 
under the act of June 27, 1890, have been held to be ratable. 

Those who have known the Commissioner in and out of the 
office, can truthfully testify that it has been his desire, expressed 
through his direction to the officers of the Bureau, that all reason- 
able doubts in pension cases should be resolved in favor of the 
claimant, and he has also ee advised the medical officers 
of the Bureau to act liberally within the law in all cases. The 
fact must not be lost sight of that he is only an executive officer 
and is charged simply with the execution and not with the enact- 
ment of the law. 

Twenty-sixth count. His every official recommendation has been looking 
to restriction and limitation upon existing rights under the pension laws 
(Annual Reports, 1897, 1898), in glaring contrast with those of most of his 
predecessors, (Annual Reports, 1887, 1801, 1802, 1893, 1896, and others.) 

It has been conceded by very eminent lawyers that the third 
section of the act of June 27, 1890, if literally construed, would 
debar from pension any widow of a soldier who has any means 
whatever aside from her daily labor, butthe Department has held 
that the income of a widow, if below the amount which the act 
bestows ($96 per year), should not be a bar to title. 

It is well known that Commissioner Evans has always held a 
different opinion from that held by the Department. He has uni- 
formly held that an income up to $250 per year should not defeat 
the title of a widow for pension under said act, and by the act of 
May 9, 1900, Congress has indorsed his opinion by fixing that 
amount as the allowable income of a widow claimant. 

If necessary to show the liberality of the Commissioner in his 
ideas of construction of the pension Jaws, I could cite numbers of 
cases in which he recommends more liberal legislation from Con- 

and a more liberal construction of existing laws, but enough 

s already been said to show the unreliable character of the 
charges contained in this indictment. 

Not a discreditable feature has ever been disclosed in any of the 
8 from the National Tribune that has in any way af- 

ected the character of the Commissioner of Pensions or his loyalty 
to the country or to the soldiers and their dependents. 

His aim has been to mete out justice to the defenders of the 
Union, and no better friend of the good soldier has ever filled the 
office of Commissioner of Pensions than Henry Clay Evans, of 
Tennessee, 

Much has been said about the extravagance or expense of the 
maintenance of our great pension system. I find from official 
figures that the pension agencies are now paying over 1,000,000 
pensioners (covering the names that are each year added to the 
rolls, and those being dropped for death and other causes), doing 
all the work, including salaries, rent, fuel, lights, and other ex- 
ponte of supplies incident, in making four quarterly payments 

or the thirty-four years (beginning with the year 1866 and end- 
ing with the fiscal year 1899), for one-half of 1 per cent, or,in 
round numbers, $12,000,000 for disbursing $2,389,310,864. 

During the thirty-four years ending with the year 1899 there 
has been paid for pensions alone $2,389,910,874.74, and covering 
all salaries and other expenses of the Bureau for the same 
period there has been disbursed the sum of 852.237, 226.42. This 
sum includes salaries to all employees, including special examin- 
ers and their traveling expenses, and all the other expenses inci- 
dent to the adjudication and payment of pensions. 

This sum is a little in excess of 2 per cent of the amount dis- 
bursed for pensions. 

Gossips have had much to say about the methods of the Bureau 
in investigating claimants for widows’ pensions, The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SULZER] has taken occasion to quote that 
often-told falsehood. It is true that the printed instructions to 
spon examiners in the field prior to this Administration were a 

ttle too plain in their requirements. The present Commissioner 
of Pensions issued a new k of instructions and placed in the 
hands of each special examinef in 1897 (a copy of which I have), 
forbidding the asking of the widow if she has violated the act of 
August 7, 1892 (page 8), and if any examiner does this, he vio- 
lates his instructions on original applications; and it is only done 
when it is reported that the widow, already pensioned, is living 
in marriage or adultery. In such cases the examiner will make 
his inyestigation carefully and discreetly, so as not to cause un- 
necessary neighborhood gossip or scandal,” 

If an examiner does more or does less, he violates the law and 
instructions. Congress made the law; if itis an unjust law, let us 
repeal it. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER] makes 
use of a letter addressed to the editor of the National Tribune 5 
Charles L. De Weale, referring to the case of Mrs. Mary M. 
Elliott, of Roscommon, Mich. I have investigated this case. Mr. 
Carpenter and Mrs. Elliott were not so old when they commenced 
living under the same roof; they were not then, thirty-three years 

, 80 decrepit. Some of the neighbors thought it at least sus- 
picious, and if not suspicions, it must be a sporadic case of thirty- 
three years of virtue. However, why did not the gentleman from 
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New York [Mr. SULZER] tell the whole truth and say that full 
justice was done; that the benefit of the doubt was given, and 
that Mrs. Elliott was continued on the pension roll? 


One more item, and I am done. The whole parade of figures 
and alleged facts presented by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SULZER] are wholly unreliable and unworthy of considera- 
tien. He gives the amounts appropriated each year to pay s 
cial examiners, and credits the year 1897 to the Evans“ he 5 
istration. It must be remembered that 1897 $500,000 was for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, ending soon after the ‘‘ Evans” 
administration came in. This piers riation was reduced for 
1898 to $450,000, andnotallexpended. In 1899 it was again reduced 
to $400,000, and was not all expended. For the current year the 
appropriation is $400,000, and I know a considerable per cent will 
not be expended, Let us betruthful; let us not misrepresent our 
own generous Government. I know of many just claimants who 
never could have established their claims without the aid of the 
special examiner, and the just and generous system of the Gov- 
ernment in sending these claims to the different parts of the coun- 
try, and these samo special examiners affording the claimant full 
opportunity to prove his or her claim. They are not spies, but 
they are sworn officers of the Government. 

The fact remains that this generous Government pays over 
$10,000,000 annually to pensioners. No other government in the 
world, in all time, dealt so generously with its defenders as does 
this great Republic of ours. 

The course of the United States, Mr. Speaker, in regard to its 
military and military needs is unique. While European nations 
are spending vast sums for the maintenance of standing armies, 
our nation contents itself with a small army in times of peace, re- 
lying with perfect confidence on the patriotism of her citizens 
to come to her support in time of war. And in this she is never 
disappointed. No army ever made a better record than did our 
volunteer soldiers in the war with Spain or in the civil war, and 
we are thus fully justified in devoting to an unprecedentedly 
liberal pension system the money which we would otherwise ex- 
pend upon a standing army. In this way we keep our entire 
population employed in peaceful pursuits, which add to the pros- 
perity and wealth of the nation and at the same time insure to 
future generations the same prompt and patriotic response from 
the people should occasion require their services in defense of the 
country’s honor. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—ITS SPLENDID WORK IN BEHALF OF 
THE FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRESI- 
DENT M’KINLEY, 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to take this opportunity to point out some 
features of the splendid work which the Department of Agricul- 
ture has performed in behalf of that most important and largest 
class of our citizens, the farmers and those engaged in agricultu- 
ral pursuits of all kinds. The selection of the President for this 
important duty as a member of his Cabinet was a most happy one. 
Hon. James Wilson, of the great agricultural State of Iowa, had 
been for many years one of its most successful farmers, and at 
the same time a careful student of agriculture in those lines which 
enable an intelligent combination of science and practical experi- 
ence. A thorough student of soils and their various products and 
of all matters pertaining to farm life and production, he brought 
to the Department a rare combination of practical experience and 
high intelligence. Adding to these his long experience as a mem- 
ber of the State legislature, member of Congress, director of the 
State agricultural experiment station, and professor of agriculture 
at the Iowa State University, he was ially fitted to give to 
the farmers of the country the best results by far that they have 
ever obtained from the work of that great Department, estab- 
lished by Republican legislation in 1862, in their special interest— 
the only Department of the Government which devotes its atten- 
tion to the interests of a single class of our population. 

STUDYING THE DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 

During the past three years several important problems con- 
cerning the suppression and eradication of contagious and infec- 
tious diseases of domestic animals have been carefully studied. 
The diseases selected for investigation have been those which ex- 
perience and recorded observations have proven to be most inju- 
rious from an economic point of view. Especial attention has 
been given to the cattle disease known as blackleg, a disease 
which, 5 it occurs more or less throughout the United 
States, was not recognized as a cause of very serious losses until 
about four years ago, when this investigation was begun. It has 
been proved that blackleg is the most destructive disease known 
among young cattle in this country, and the annual loss caused 
by it must be counted in millions of dollars. As it seemed to be 
on the increase in many of the principal cattle-raising States, and 
as it was known from investigations made in Europe that black- 
leg may be prevented through vaccination, it was decided to try 
the same remedy in this country. Experiments made in the field 


with the so-called double vaccine soon proved that the method 
could not be employed where the question was to treat thousands 
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of half-wild cattle, and it was therefore decided to try the method 
known as single vaccination, which had not been previously used 
in this country. 8 covering more than a year resulted 
in the preparation of a vaccine which, through a single inocula- 
tion, would render all treated animals practically immune against 
ering a t thre there have bee ed 1 
the pas e years there haye been prepared nearly 
2,000,000 8 eee which have been distributed 
among the farmers and cattle owners in the infected districts, with 
the result that the mortality among the young cattle in the in- 
fected districts has been reduced from 10 to 15 per cent annually 
to one-half of 1 per cent. At the present rate of distribution more 
than 2,000,000 calves annually will be vaccinated, which means a 
saving to the country of five or six millions of dollars every year. 

The animal parasites of sheep have been given much attention, 
and comparative tests have been made of the most promising 
methods of treatment, The gasoline treatment has given ex- 
tremely satisfactory results, not only destroying the parasites of 
the stomach and intestines, but 1 those in the lungs 
and air passages, including the laryæ of cestrus (grubs) in the 
nasal chambers. If on further trial this remedy continues to yield 
the results which have apparently been obtained by its use up to 
this time, it will be of very great assistance to the sheep industry. 
In all sections of the country, but particularly in the South, stom- 
ach worms, intestinal worms, lung worms, and grubs in the head 
have made she®p raising a difficult and precarious industry. But 
this treatment, which is very cheap and easily adminis „seems 
to solve the problem, and makes it possible to raise sheep safel 
and successfully where heretofore the animals have been destroy 
or rendered valueless through the rapid invasion of these tes. 

A serious and somewhat fatal disease of sheep, known as facial 
dermatitis, has been partiallystudied. This disease, which causes 
much suffering by invading the mouth to such an extent that the 
affected animals can not eat, is found to yield readily to appro- 
priate treatment, and any soap owner will be able hereafter to 
conduct the treatment and eradicate it. 

Another disease of sheep, called provisionally pseudo-tubercu- 
losis, affects the lymphatic glands and appears to be quite com- 
mon in some sections of the country. The bacillus causing the 
disease has been discovered, but the conditions under which the 
disease is communicated have not yet been di ed. 

The preparation of antitoxic serums for hog cholera and swine 
plague has been conducted on a large experimental and practical 
scale. During the past two years extensive field experiments have 
been conducted in several counties in the State of Iowa with 
altogether satisfactory results, from 70 to 80 percent of the treated 
animals being saved. There have been two or three herds out of 
some 23,000 to 24,000 animals that were treated in Iowa that have 
not shown good results. The disease in these herds, however, 
was found to be of a very virulent character, more virulent than 
other outbreaks with which the Department had previously had 
to contend. 

The method of serum treatment at present is not perfect, but it 
has given uniformly very much better results than any other 
method of erg, these diseases in swine than has heretofore 
been suggested. The experiments are being continued with a 
view of perfecting the details. 

Experimental exports of selected creamery butter were made 
to England for the purpose of attracting attention to the fine but- 
ter prodno in thiscountry and of gai information beneficial 
to all persons desiring tosell in British markets. Shipments were 
made periodically during the greatest butter-producing months of 
the year 1897, In this experiment every feature of the shipment 
of butter was considered—the characters of butters in demand in 
English markets, the kinds of packages most desirable, the best 
methods of ing and transportation, as well as original cost, 
transportation charges, and selling prices, All considered, the 
operations of the first year were regarded as reasonably satisfac- 
tory in a business way as well as otherwise, while at the same 
time a number of points were developed showing where greater 
economy could be practiced in the experiments which were to 
follow. A full Pi ak! of this work a ed in the Fifteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ani ndustry, Experiments 
along the same line were conducted in 1898 and in 1899 in ship- 
ments to Asiatic countries with like 5 
9 5 will soon appear in the Sixteenth Annual Report of the 

ureau. 

In addition to the above, some interesting and satisfactory ex- 
periments in the shipment of eggs, with the same objects in view 
as in the butter shipments have been conducted, A report of this 
i will also appear in the Sixteenth Annual Report of the 

ureau. x 

The inspection of live stock and their prođucts (meat i - 
tion) has been extended to 60 Adinal abattoir and 8 
eg in 16 cities and is now carried on at 148 abattoirs in 45 
cities, 

Inspection has been established at one abattoir where horses are 


results, and a 


slaughtered and the flesh prepared for exportation, A regular 

inspection of horses exported to foreign countries has been estab- 

lished and this has also been extended to the examination of 

pees which are imported from foreign countries into the United 
tes. 

Measures have recently been adopted for 1 the inter- 
state traffic of sheep affected with scab and efforts made for co- 
operation with State authorities for the eradication of this disease. 
Sheep which are infected with scab or have been exposed to the 
infection are prohibited from shipment from one State or Terri- 
tory into another unless dipped in a preparation approved by this 
Department. In pursuance of this order 1,781,468 sheep haye been 
dipped which were either infected with or exposed to the conta- 
gion of this disease. The effect of this order has been extremely 
satisfactory. The indications are that it will soon be possible to 
make stock cars, the principal stock yards, and other channels of 
interstate commerce safe and free from infection, in which case 
store sheep may be purchased in the market without danger of 
infection. 

The antemortem inspections of animals numbered 42,310,107 in 
1897, 51,235,398 in 1898, and 53,223,176 in 1899; and the post-mor- 
tem inspections numbered 26,580,689 in 1897, 31,116,833 in 1898, and 
$4,163,155 in 1899. 

A remarkable advancement in the microscopic inspection of 
ork is shown. The total amount thus inspected in 1896 was 
2,900,880; in 1897, 43,572,355; in 1898, 120,271,659; in 1899, 108,- 

928.195. In 1896 it cost the Government 0.264 cent per pound to 
inspect this pork and in 1899 0.182 cent. 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEW AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

One of the first enterprises taken up under Secretary Wilson 
was the investigation of the growing in this country of those agri- 
cultural products for which we have heretofore depended on for- 
eign countries. The first one taken up was chicory cultivation. 
Our imports of this product in the fiscal year 1896 had a value of 
$225,229.31; our imports for the years 1898 and 1899 had a value of 
$14,877 and $13,470, respectively. As thus indicated, the chicory 
consumed in the United States is now produced almost entirely 
by our own farmers. This is a striking illustration of the apph- 
cation of the best American methods of farming to a foreign agri- 
cultural industry. 

Several other crops of foreign countries are now under investi- 
gation, and reports on them will be published as the experiments 
are completed. 

FIBER PLANTS. 

The special appropriation for fiber investigations which had 
been made for some years having been discontinued on June 30, 
1898, this line of work was incorporated with that of the Division 
of Botany, and, while no funds have been provided, experimenta- 
tion has been begun in a small way, directed toward the estab- 
lishment of a fine hemp industry in the United States, as well as 
toward the growing of Egyptian cotton. While the experiments 
on these crops have not yet been completed, the present indica- 
tions give promise that the Department will ultimately be in a 
position to indorse them as worthy of commercial trial. 

SEED TESTING. 

The movement against the sale of impure or nongerminable 
seed by unscrupulous dealers resulted in the enactment of a pro- 
vision in the agricultural appropriation act of 1898 authorizing 
the Department to test seed purchased in the open marketand pub- 
lish the results of the tests, when not up to the standard, together 
with the names of the seedsmen whom the seeds were sold. 
Many tests have been made under this law, but the Department, 
after careful investigation of the commercial questions involved, 
has preferred up to the present time to notify seedsmen privately, 
in case the tests showed an inferior article, rather than to publish 
the information. It has come to be more and more evident, as 
this work has progressed, that one of the best means of preventing 
the sale of inferior seed is to demonstrate to farmers and other 
seed-purchasing classes that the only sure way to secure high- 
grade seed is to test it themselves or to get some reliable organi- 
zation to testit. The wide extension and appreciation of infor- 
mation of this sort will, it is believed, be a good foundation for 
the ultimate adoption of vigorous measures for protecting the 
public against unscrupulous dealers. 

The action of the Department in conducting an educational cam- 
paign against the sale of inferior seed has been heartily seconded 

y the agricultural experiment stations, and the officers of the 

seed-testing laboratory in the Department have been largely in- 
strumental in devising a special apparatus and a system of rules 
for seed ing which have been officially adopted by the Associa- 
tion of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 

SEED AND PLANT INTRODUCTION. 

The determination on the part of the Secre of Agriculture 
to use a portion of the seed-distribution funds in introducing new 
and valuable products from other countries resulted in sending a 
special agent to Russia n 1897 to procure a stock of cereals, forage 
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plants, and other things promising to be 8 of introduc- 
e 


tion into this country. At the same time, under direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Division of Forestry was en- 
deavoring to make provision for securing from the arid re of 
the world any trees i Mend promise of successful introduction into 
the arid ts of the United States. This work, together with the 
distribution of the importations made by the Russian agent, led 
to the establishment in the Division of Forestry of an agency for 
carrying out these two objects. In the su g year a 
provision was inserted in the seed-purchase law . the 
expenditure of $20,000 for the p of carting on work of this 
character, and this was afterwards organi as a branch of the 
Division of Botany, devoted to seed and plant introduction. The 
organization consists, first, of a group of agricultural explorers, 
who are sent to investigate particular agricultural industries and 
secure a stock of new varieties or new kinds of plants suitable for 
introduction into American agriculture; and, secondly, of an office 
force which receives and distributes the importations and keeps 
records of the experimental work done on them. The writing of 
reports on the plants thus introduced is intrusted either to the 
explorers after they return, or to members of the permanent ex- 
perimental force of the Department, or to outside investigators, 
as ma seem most appropriate and most conduciye to effective 
results. 

A large number of improved products haye been added to Ameri- 
can agriculture, and while most of them are still in the experi- 
mental stage it is already assured that certain of them will add 
millionsof dollars annually to American products. Notableamong 
these are a highly productive and otherwise superior rice from 
Japan, a drought and cold resistant alfalfa from Turkestan, a 
drought-resistant grass from southern Russia, and several cereals 
particularly adapted to the conditions of our arid regions. 

TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. 

Recent political sence having brought the United States into 
new relations with tropical lands, the question of tropical agri- 
culture has been brought conspicuously to the attention of the 
American people, and the large number of requests for informa- 
tion on the subject has shown how wi read this interest is. 
The Division of Botany has already published an account of va- 
nilla culture as practiced in the Seychelles Islands, and has made 
an investigation of the plant ae and agricultural crops of 
Porto Rico, 5 r attention to the coffee problem, 
and is engaged also in investigating, so far as can be done with- 
out additional funds, the subject of India-rubber cultivation. 

In addition to the lines of work undertaken by the Division of 
Botany since 1896, enumerated in the above statement, several 
other lines of investigation established earlier have been carried 
on, and other new ones of less importance have been taken up. In 
the brief period that has ela since these new investigations 
were initiated it has, of course, been possible to prepare 
on only a comparatively few, but the new investigations have 

ed in such a manner that reports are constantly coming to 
completion, and the next few years will indicate in the publica- 
tions of the Division, even better than has already been indicated, 
the results of these new lines of work. 
A STUDY OF THE SOILS OF THE VARIOUS SECTIONS AND THEIR ADAPTA- 
BILITY TO VARIOUS BRANCHES OF AGRICULTURE. 

The most important work of the Division has been the 
and mapping of the soils in a number of the important Aridi 
tural districts of the United States. The mostimportant work of 
this kind has been in the arid portions of the United States, where 
irrigation is practiced. About 450,000 acres have been surveyed 
and mapped in some of the principal irrigated districts of Mon- 
tana, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, the maps so pre hav- 
ing a very practical value, as they show the distribution of the 

erent types of soil, which Jands can be irrigated with safety, 
those which ae 0 special care in the application of water on 
account of alkali, and those which have too much alkali for culti- 
vation without special efforts for reclamation. Practical methods 
for removing the salts have been and are being worked out. In 
the vicinity of puinge, Mont., thousands of dollars are being in- 
vested now as a t of our investigations, and it is likely that 
this investment will be worth hundreds of thousands of do to 
the immediate vicinity. 

In the vicinity of Salt Lake, Utah, there is a large area of 80,000 
acres of land at pesoni lying idle on account of the accumulation 
of alkali, which it has been estimated could be reclaimed for a com- 

tively small sum, when it would be worth in the neighbor- 
Rood of $5,000,000. 

In the Pecos Valley, New Mexico, plans were devised for the 
reclamation of a large area in the immediate vicinity of Roswell 
which has lately been ruined by alkali and seepage water. Itis 
estimated that at Roswell alone the damage to the land has 
amounted to at least $500,000. This landcan all be reclaimed, and 
8 have been taken since our investigations toreclaim this land 
8 5 protect the rest of this area by methods pointed out by this 

sion, 


At Carlsbad the water itself contains so high a percentage of 
alkali salts that special methods will have to be adopted for the 
use of this water to prevent further injury, as the lands have 
already been somewhat injured in the 28 1 & The proper method 
of using this water has been pointed ont by this Division. The 
results of this work will be worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the Pecos Valley. 

Over 1,000,000 acres of land have been surveyed and mapped in 
the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, and Louisi- 
ana, besides reconnoissance over a much larger area. 

-In the Connecticut Valley the tobacco lands were classified and 
mapped, and the influence of the soil on the character of the to- 
bacco was studied. In addition to this the cause of the fermen 
tion of the cigar-leaf tobacco has been worked out, and an im- 
proved method of fermenting the Connecticut tobacco has been 
introduced, which it is believed will revolutionize the practice in 
that State. This method gives a much more uniform product, and 
thus improves the value of the leaf. Itshortens the time required 
to ferment the tobacco about eight months, and so reduces the in- 
surance and the loss of interest on the moneyinvested. It is esti- 
mated that the value of this work will amount to at least $500,000 
pr annum to the farmers of the Connecticut Valley. The inves- 

gations are being carried still further in order to see whether the 
quality of the tobacco can be further improved. There is reason 
to believe it can be, 

In addition to these 3 results, improvements have been 
made in the methods of soil investigation, both in the laborat 
and in the field. Some 5 problems connected wi 
the parece and chemical itution of soils are being worked 
out, which give promise of being of great valne in economic lines. 


CORDIAL COOPERATION WITH STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Under the present Administration the work of the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations has been more than doubled. This is due in 
to the development of old enterprises and in part to the estab- 
ent of new ones. 

The keynote of the present policy is cooperation. Through the 
ent and the stations thousands of practical experiments 

are now annually carried on in tion with farmers in all 
sections of the Union. Cordial relations are maintained with offi- 
cers of the stations, and in many ways the Department helps to 
make their work more efficient. At the same timeit has not hesi- 
tated to point out the weaknesses of the stations in confidential 
communications and in reports to Congress, In such criticism 
the aim has been not to tear down, but to build up. The Depart- 
ment and the stations are now working together more thoroughly 
and harmoniously than ever before, and the operations of these 
two great agencies touch every interest of American agriculture. 


TO AID AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Under the liberal policy of the three years this office has 
largely increased its efforts to aid enterprises for the practical 
education of the farmer. It has joined actively in the movement 
to improve the methods of teaching- agriculture in the colleges 
and to introduce agricultural subjects and nature study into the 
public schools. It has shown what is being done in these lines in 
other lands, and how we need to more thoroughly Newb our 
system of tural education in order to keep pace with the 
strenuous efforts of ourindustrialrivals, It has collatedand pub- 
lished information ing the farmers’ institutes, showing that 
now these institutes are held in 43 States, and are annually ate 
tended by half a million farmers. It has promoted the establish- 
ment of reading courses for farmers and published lists of useful 
books and bulletins, so that now any farmer in the United States 
can find out, by sending a card tothe Department, what are 
the best books and public documents for him to read to keep 
abreast of the times in his business, : 


PUBLICATIONS FOR FARMERS. 


In accordance with the general policy announced by Secretary 
Wilson at the outset of his administration, this office has given 
much attention to the preparation of farmers’ bulletins. Twenty- 
three of these bulletins have been prepared in this office during 
the past three years, of which 14 haye constituted the new series 
entitled “Experiment Station Work.” In this series the office has 
summarized the practical results of investigations at the agricul- 
tural experiment stations and kindred institutions in this and 
other countries. In this way our farmers in every State are now 
being made acquainted with the practical results of iments 
made by all our experiment stations, and thus the money given 
by Congress for the maintenance of experiment stations in the 
several States is made of benefit to the agriculture of the whole 
country. Besides these popular bull the office has issued 
during this period three volumes (36 numbers) of the Experiment 
Station Record and 40 technical bulletins. During the past three 
years an average of somewhat over a million copies of documents 
of this office have been issued each year, of which about 800,000 
copies have been in the farmers’ bulletin series, 
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NUTRITION INVESTIGATIONS, 

The investigations on the nutritive value of human foods, which 
are carried on in cooperation with agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations in different parts of the country, have been ma- 
5 developed and strengthened. Twenty reports have been 
published during the past three years, and the results of these in- 
vestigations are now largely taught in colleges and schools of 
different grades throughout the country. During this period the 
Atwater-Rosa respiration calorimeter has beén completed, and 
experiments haye n made with it regarding the utilization of 
food in the maintenance of the human body and the production of 
heat and energy therein, which have attracted very wide attention, 
as they have marked in some respects the highest point which 
science has yet reached in such investigations. 

IRRIGATION INVESTIGATIONS. 

The first e for these investigations became available 
July 1, 1898. The work has been organized along two general 
lines: (1) The collation and publication of information regarding 
the laws and institutions of the irrigated regions in their relation 
to agriculture; and (2) the determination of the actual volume of 
water (duty of water) used by practical irrigators on different 
crops and soils. These investigations have 3 been carried 
on in fifteen States and Territories, largely in cooperation with the 
= ir palo experiment stations and State irrigation engineers, 

hile the headquarters of these investigations haye been estab- 
lished in the arid region (at Cheyenne, Wyo.), and the investiga- 
tions have largely been carried on there, the usefulness of irriga- 
tion in the East has also received attention, valuable experiments 
in this line being now in progress in New Jersey and South 
Carolina. So great has been the need of accurate information 
regarding the real conditions prevailing in the irrigated region 
and the actual requirements of crops of water that the demands 
for the extension of this work have been greater than the Depart- 
ment could meet, though the 155 ropriation for this purpose was 
increased from $10,000 to $35, uring the present year. In this 
enterprise the Department is working along lines which are new 
in this country, and it is believed that an organization for this 
work has been effected which is thoroughly efficient; so that 
shortly there will be develo a trained force of experts, whose 
services will be of incalculable benefit to a region which embraces 
over a third of the area of the United States, 


PROGRESS IN SUGAR-BEET INVESTIGATIONS, 


An attempt has been made to define with greater certainty the 
areas in the United States suited to the growthof high-grade sugar 
beets. To this end, seeds of the sugar beet have been distributed 
in the most promising localities and grown under identical condi- 
tions of culture, according to instructions prepared by the Division. 
The only variance, therefore, has been the soil and climate. The 
beets thus grown have been analyzed, either in the Division of 
Chemistry or at the agricultural experiment stations, and their 
saccharine qualities ascertained. Asa result of the experiments 
which have been conducted in this manner, the areas in the orig- 
inal map constructed by the Division, edie the probable areas 
suited to beet culture, have been more definitely pointed out. This 
work is still in progress, and if continued for a few years longer 
will result in obtaining the data whereby the sugar-beet areas of 
the country can be mapped with a considerable degree of accuracy. 

SECTION OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Of the work accomplished by the section of foreign markets dur- 
ing the past three years one of the most important features was 
thestudy of trade possibilities growing out of the Spanish-American 
war. The islands that were brought into closer relationship to 
the United States by the war naturally became the subject of 
great commercial interest, and numerous inquiries were received 
regarding the trade opportunities that might be expected to result. 

As the war progressed the requests for information relative to 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines increased to such an extent 
that the section was obliged to devoteits attention almost entirely 
to the subject of these new dependencies. To meet the active de- 
mand for information along this line, several special reports were 
prepared for publication embodying such data as could be obtained 
regarding the commerce that was beginning to attract so much 

nteres 

Just before the breaking out of the war, when the prevailing 
conditions seemed to point to probable hostilities, a report was 
published on the subject of our trade with Cuba, penin de- 
tailed information as to the nature and value of the products 
imported and exported, and suggesting the commercial possibili- 
ties that could be looked for with a fuller development of Cuban 
resources, à. 

As soon as Porto Rico began to be of special interest, owing to 
the shifting of the war campaign in its direction, an exhaustive 
report was prepared on the commerce of that island, setting forth 
in the fullest possible manner the character of the trade carried 
on with the several foreign countries, and especially with the 
United States, 


Later a report of 160 pages was published regarding the trade of 
the Philippines, embracing practically all of the available statis- 
tics on the subject that could be collated from the official import 
and export returns of the various countries enjoying commercial 
intercourse with the islands. : 

The report on the trade of the Philippines was supplemented b 
a circular dealing with the agricultural resources of the islands 
and 3 the most important plant products. 

Owing to the scarcity of reliable data relative to Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, the preparation of the reports on these 
former Spanish possessions required a vast amount of research, 
It was TA work, however, for the reports proved to be ex- 
ceedingly useful as a means of answering the frequent requests 
that were received for information about the new dependencies, 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS. 


Experiments with grasses and forage plants have been vigor- 
ously prosecuted during the past three years. These experiments 
are necessary in order that ranchers and farmers may be informed 
of the kinds suitable for their respective districts. After these 
preliminary facts are determined the promising varieties can be 
recommended and adopted without further and useless expendi- 
ture of time and money. Many of the vast cattle ranges of the 
West have been prececally destroyed by overstocking or misman- 
agement, and it has become a serious question as to what are the 
best grasses with which to reseed them. The division has spent 
much time and energy in this line of investigation, and, through 
its work in the field and experiments, is prepared to meet many 
of the moreimportant forage problems of the various parts of the 
United States. During the past three years the agrostologist has 
distributed 5,565 packages of seeds of grasses and forage plants. 
embracing 251 varieties. These seeds were largely procured 
through foreign importations and by special collections in the 
field made by agents or employees of the division. 

In the distribution made it has been necessary to consider the 
adaptation of varieties for special purposes, such as the renew- 
ing of worn-out prairies, holding of embankments subject to 
wash, binding of drifting sands, restoring fertility to the soil, 
soiling crops, cover crops, s for lands subject to overflow, 
for dry lands, for semiarid districts, for alkali soils, for lawns, for 
parks and pleasure grounds; in fact, for ery purpose to which 
grasses and forage plants are applied and under every condition’ 
of soil and climate which our country presents. About 2,000 re- 
ae have been received from those to whom seeds have been sent. 

e information thus 3 is of great value and is presented 
in Bulletin No. 22 of the Division, now in press. One of the most 
important introductions is that of Turkestan alfalfa, seed of which 
was widely distributed in 1898. It is too early to make positive 
assertions respecting this variety, but the indications are that it 
is more hardy, and especially more resistant to drought, than the 
common variety. The reports from experimenters which have 
already been received will soon be published as a circular of the 

Division, The material has been compiled for this purpose. 
Another very important importation is the smooth brome-grass 

from Russia. Large quantities of seed of this grass have been 

distributed, and the reports as to its hardiness and its adaptability 
to trying conditions of drought are most favorable. Other recent 
introductions of value are oasis alfalfa, broom-corn millets, Japa- 
nese barnyard millets, and saltbushes, the latter for alkali soils. 

The Division has spent much time in the study of forage plants 

for alkali soils, and made this the subject of a paper in the Year- 

book for 1898, and more recently a farmer's bulletin under the 
title ok Saltbushes.” 

Aside from the cooperative work with experiment stations im- 
plied by the disttibution of trial samples of seed, the Division has 
carried on cooperative work with the Iowa Experiment Station, 
through its botanist, the results of which were published in Bul- 
letin No. 9, 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY OF MAIL-—THE OFFSPRING OF THE M'KINLEY AD- 
MINISTRATION—SOME FACTS WHICH WILL INTEREST THE FARMERS AND 
ALL THOSE DESIRING THEIR WELFARE. 

Rural free delivery of mail is the offspring of the McKinley 
Administration of the Post-Office Department. Its development 
from theinsignificant beginning of 44 routes and an appropriation 
of $40,000 for the fiscal year which closed in 1897 to its present 
magnificent proportions, with the rural routes numbered by the 
thousands and an appropriation of $1,750,000 voted for its further 
extension 1 e present fiscal year, has all been brought 
about by the McKinley Government. 

A movement to broaden the free delivery of the mails was started 
by Postmaster-General Wanamaker, under the Republican Ad- 
ministration of General Harrison. It took the form of village 
free delivery, and was more an extension of city delivery to smaller 
communities than a free delivery to farmers. But, limited as was 


its scope and successful though it was in increasing postal receipts 
and postal facilities, it encountered Democratic opposition; and 
when Mr. Cleveland came in, his Postmaster-General, fearing its 
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effect in popularizing Republican principles and disseminating 
ublican literature, ordered it drop 
t was a Republican Administration that conceived and executed 
the idea of brightening the home of the farmer, educating his 
children, increasing the value of his land, compelling the im- 
provement of the roads, and bringing him news of the markets 
and of the weather, so as to secure him a better price for his crops 
by delivering his daily mail to him on hisfarm. Every Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives since the idea was first broached 
of carrying the mails into the rural districts has declared against 
it. The Forty-third Congress, with a Democrat from North Caro- 
lina as chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, proclaimed the plan impossible and turned it down. Post- 
master-General Bissell, Postmaster-General Wilson, and First 
Assistant Postmaster-General Jones, in the Cleveland Aministra- 
tion, all took up the cry of extravagance and impossibility of 
execution, Consequently, little or nothing was done to give the 
farmers access to the mails till Cleveland went out of office. 

When First Assistant Postmaster-General Perry S. Heath took 
up the rural service under the direction of the President and the 
Postmaster-General, in March, 1897, it was languishing to the 
poat of extinguishment, and in a few months more would have 

enstarved to death, like Mr. Wanamaker's villagedelivery. The 

official reports of the Post-Office 8 record that it was 
almost with surprise that President McKinley and those to whom 
he intrusted the administration of postal affairs learned that 
there was such a thing as an experimental rural free-delivery 
mail service in progress. 
. They at once grasped its S and advocated its imme- 
diate development, and a ublican Congress generously sec- 
onded their efforts. Under their vivifying touch it has grown 
until there is now not a State in the Union that has not felt the 
civilizing and educational influence of rural free mail delivery, 
and not one that does not desire a further expansion of the service. 
On the ist of June, 1900, there were 1,200 rural services in actual 
operation and 2,000 applications for an extension of the system in 
process of establishment by special agents detailed for that pur- 
pose, 

The appropriations for the rural free-delivery service have been 
matasa] from 850,000 in the fiscal year 1897-98 to $150,000 in 
1898-99, then to $450,000 in 1899-1909, and lastly to $1,750,000 for 
the present fiscal year, 1900-1901. 

Three years’ experience has shown that in well-selected rural 
districts the mails can be distributed to the domiciles of the ad- 
dressees or in boxes placed within reasonable distance of the farm- 
er's home, at some crossroad or other convenient spot, at a cost 
per piece not exceeding that of the free delivery in many of the 
cities of the United States. In the vast majority of communities 
where it has been tested the rural free-delivery service has ob- 
tained so strong a hold that public sentiment would not permit its 
discontinuance. It has been a revolution, and revolutions do not 
move backward. : 

It costs very little more than the old colonial style of postal 
service which it supersedes, and it invariably brings a large and 
compensating increase in theamount of postal receipts turned into 
the Treasury. But even if it does cost more than the obsolete old 

lan, are not the farmers entitled to some of the benefits of the 
5 which they help so liberally to support by their tax- 
ation? The country can well afford to continue and extend asys- 
tem which makes better citizens and happier homes and contrib- 
utes largely to the mental, moral, and material advancement of 
the plain people. 

Rural free delivery of mail has cometo stay, and the Republican 
Administration, which brought it into being, will stay with it. 
THE NEW CURRENCY LAW—IT IS ALREADY PROVING ITS VALUE BY AN 


INCREASE IN OUR CURRENCY AND IN THE NUMBER OF BANKS FOR 
CONVENIENCE OF THE MASSES. 


Mr. Speaker, among the numerous acts of the two Congresses 
since President McKinley’s election, the one next in importance 
after that which restored protection to our industries is the cur- 
rency act. It has done for our currency what the Dingley Act 
did for our industries and commerce—given stability, confidence, 
activity, and prosperity. 2 there have been nearly 300 
applications for permission to establish national banks with cap- 
ital of less than $50,000 each, showing that many communities 
where no national banks existed will now be given the advantages 
of this service, and the increase in national-bank currency already 
amounts to many millions of dollars. 

This act is so important and its effect upon our currency and 
financial system so important that I desire to present a simple 
and concise statement of its provisions, made by that eminent 
authority, the present Secretary of the Treasury, on the day on 
which it went into operation. 

> SECRETARY GAGE’S STATEMENT. 

Tha financial bill has for its first object what its title indicates—the aeni 
of the standard of value and the main‘ of a ity with that stan 
of United States. It reaffirms 


all forms of money issued or coined 
that the unit of value is the dollar, consi g of 25.8 grains of gold of nine- 
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show a reduction of $150,000,000 from the 
vailed. This $150,000,000 redemption fund is to be used for no other pur 


that have heretofore pre- 


than the redempticn of Uni States notes and Treasury notes, and those 
notes so redeemed may be exchanged for gold in the genera) fund or with 
{nee public, so that the reserve fund is kept full with gold to the $150,000,000 
imit. 


POWER GIVEN THE SECRETARY. 

The Secretary is eron further power. If redemptions go on so that the 
gold in this reserve is reduced below $100,000,000, and. he is unable to build it 
up to the §150,000,000 mark by exchange for gold in the general fund or other- 
wise, he is given power to sell bonds, and it is made his duty to replenish the 
gold to the 150,009,000 mark by such means. 


ENDLESS CHAN BROKEN. 


The “endless chain” is broken by a provision which prohibits the nse of 
notes so redeemed to meet deficiencies in the current revenues. The act pro- 
vides for the ultimate retirement of all the Treasury notes issued in payment 
for silver bullion under the Sherman Act. As fast as that bullion is coi 
into silver dollars Treasury notes are to be retired and replacod with 
equal amount o? silver certificates. 

The measure aut the issue of gold certificates in exchange for de- 
posits of gold coin, the same as at present, but suspends that Pe eee 
eyer and so long as the in the redemption fund is below $100,000,000, and 
gives to the Secretary the option to suspend the issue of such cates 
whenever the silver certificates and United States notes in the general fund 
of the Treasury exceed $60,000,000. 


SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


The bill provides for a larger issue of silver certifica! by declaring that 
hereafter silver certificates shall be issued only in denominations of $10 and 
under, — as to 10 per cent of the total volume. Room is made for this 
larger use of silver certificates in the way of small bills by 6 
which makes it necessary as fast as the present silver certificates of high de- 
nominations are broken up into small denominations, and 3 them with 
notes of denominations of $10 and upward. Further room is made for the 
cirenlation silver certificates by a clause which permits national 
banks to have only one-third of their capital in denomination under $10. 


COINING SILVER. 


One clause of the bill which the public will tly a 
that it gives to the Secre to coin any of the 1890 bi 
3 coins up to a limit of 3100. 00 . There has for 


of su silver during 8 of active retail e, but this provision 
will give the Treasury ample opportunity to supply all the subsidiary silver 
needed. Another on t the pu 


the authority given to the Secretary to 
sidiary silver now in the Treasury 

continuing appropriation for paying the difference between the face value of 

such coin and the amount the same will produce in the new coin. 
REFUNDING THE DEBT. 

A distinct feature of the bill is in reference to refunding the 3 per cent 

the 5 per cent 

cent bonds. 

1 only be issued 

olders of 


This exchange will save the Government, after deducting the premi 
9 00 


are to be taxed only one-half of 1 per cent on the average amount of circula- 
tion outstanding, while those who have circulation based on a deposit of old 
bonds wiil be taxed, as at present, 1 per cent. 
OTHER NATIONAL-BANK PROVISIONS. 
There are some ae changes in the 5555 act. The law per- 


mits national th 825.00 capital to be organized in places of 3,900 in- 
habitants or less, whereas heretofore the minimum capital has been $50.000. 
It also permits issue ci tion on all classes of bonds deposited ap 


to 0 
to the par value of the bonds, instead of 90 per cent of their face, as hereto- 
fore. ‘This pont to make an immediate increase in national- circulation 
of something like $24.000,000, as the amount of bonds now deposi 
cirenlation t $242,000,000. If the 
high in the market that there is no profit left to national banksin — oe 
circulation, we may also look for a ma’ increase in national-bank 
lation based on additional deposits of bonds. 

National banks are permitted under the law to issue circulation up toan 
amount gagal to their capital. The total capital of all national banks is $616,- 
000,000. e toi ding is £253,000, 


f 
advance of t their issue, promises to $o so high that the profit to the banks in 
taking out circulation will not be enough to make the increase anything like 
such à possible total. 


FREE COINAGE AT AN “APPROXIMATE RATIO”—ALL ATTEMPTS TO FIX A 
LEGAL RATIO AT ANY RATE DIFFERING FROM THE COMMERCIAL RATIO 
HAVE PROVED DISASTROUS WHEN COUPLED WITH FREE AND UNLIM- 
ITED COINAGE OF THE INFERIOR METAL—SOME INTERESTING VIEWS BY 
EMINENT DEMOCRATS. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested that if the legal ratio of sil- 
yer to gold should be so changed as to approximate the commer- 
cial ratio, the objection to the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
would disappear. 

This is not true. It is a well-known historical fact that a very 
small variation of the commercial ratio from the coinage ratio is 
sufficient to 3 of the metals from the country and disturb 
all business tions and relations. 

When the first United States coinage act was passed, by careful 
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calculation and inquiry it was assumed that the true commercial 
ratio was 15 to 1, and that was made the legal ratio. The mints 


were opened to the coinage of both metals on that basis. In a 
short time it became apparent that either an error had been made 
or the market ratio changed. The two metals would not cir- 
culate together. Our gold coins were slightly more valuable as 
bullion than as money and were melted down or e S 

This situation was maintained until the act of 1834 changed the 
ratio to 16 to 1, and that act, which was designed to correct it, ac- 
tually reversed it, It brought back gold, but drove out silver. The 
trne commercial ratio was somewhere between 15 to1 and 16 to 1. 
Fifteen to one drove out gold, and 16 to 1 drove out silver. After 
‘the act of 1834 went into effect silver dollars would not circulate 
in the United States unless they were light weight. From 1835 
down to the opening of the year 1862, when paper became the cur- 
rency of the United States, although the mints were opened to 
the unrestricted coinage of silver, the total number of silver dol- 
lars coined was $2,700,553. 


JEFFERSON'S SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ON THE “APPROXIMATE 
RATIO, 


In 1829, when the change in ratio was under consideration, Al- 
bert Gallatin, who had been Secretary of the under Jef- 
ferson, was asked his opinion concerning the failure of gold to 
circulate, and, in a letter dated December 31, wrote: 

‘The present rate was the result of information, clearly incorrect, tin 
the then relative value of gold and silver in Europe, which was 8 
us Sengat the rate of less than 15 to I. when it was in fact 15.5 to 15.6 to I. It 
would better at all events to discontinue altogether the coining of gold 
than to tontinue the present system. 

JACKSON'S SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ON THE “APPROXIMATE RATIO” 
AND FREE COINAGE. 

The Hon. S. D. Ingham, who was at that time Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Andrew Jackson, was asked his opinion, 
and advised the committee that any attempt to make the two 
metals circulate together under free coinage would be fruitless. 
He wrote: 

The fluctuations in the value of gold and silver can not be controlled; and 
eyen the attempt to conform the mint to the market values must produce a 
change in the latter. But if, after adjusting the ratio at the mint by raising 
the value of the gold coins, it should happen that silver should rise in the 
market above the mint value, the silver coins—exchange with foreign coun- 

being unfayorable—would be withdrawn from circulation, and the only 
remedy within the power of the Government would be to reduce their weight, 
as it is now proposed in respect to the gold coins. 

The committee of the House of Representatives having the mat- 
ter under investigation reported 

That there are inherent and incurable defects in the system which reg- 
ulates the standard of value in both gold and silver; its instability as a meas- 
ure of contracts and mutability as the practical currency of a particular 
nation are serious imperfections, whilst the im ility of main ing both 
metals in concurrent, simultaneous, or promiscuous circulation appears to 
be clearly ascertained; that the stan being fixed in one metal is the near- 


est & to invariableness, and precludes the necessity of further legisla- 
tive interference, 


The report was dated February 22, 1831. 
THOMAS H. BENTON ON THE “APPROXIMATE RATIO” AND FREE COINAGE. 
The change in rates continued, however, to be agitated, and was 
advocated with great energy by Thomas H. Benton. His argument 


is summed up as follows in Benton's Thirty Years’ View, volume 
1, page 443; 

Mr. Benton said this was not the time to discuss the relative value of gout 
and silver, nor to urge the particular proportion which ought to be estab- 
lished between them. That would be proper work of a commi 
present it might be sufficient, and not irrelevant, to say that this question 
was one of commerce, that it was purely and simply a mercantile problem, 
as much so as is acquis ordinary merchandise from foreign coun- 
tries could be. Gold — 8 and that value is What the 


cont: 5 therefore we must place the same value 
upon gold that other nations do if we wish to gain any part of their trade or 
to retain any part of our own. 


Benton's statement that 


gola would not come to this country if 
the importer must lose one 


ollar in every sixteen, or stay if an ex- 
porter could make one dollar in sixteen, would have been equally 
true if he had said on one dollar in thirty-two. Indeed, the gain by 
exporting silver after the act of 1834 was passed was not more than 
one dollar in thirty-two. The ratio in the United States was 16 
to 1 and in France 15} to 1, and that difference was sufficient to 
take our silver to France, 


FREE COINAGE OF A SILVER DOLLAR WORTH 1 CENT LESS THAN THE GOLD 
DOLLAR WOULD DRIVE OUT THE GOLD MONEY. 

In these days of the cable and steamships and intimate banking 
relations, a rise in foreign exchange of less than 1 cent on the dol- 
lar will start gold to moving out of this country. Under such 
conditions a double standard of yalue is wholly impracticable. 
The free coinage of a silver dollar worth 1 cent Jess than our gold 
dollar would expel or lock up the entire gold stock of the country. 
The uncertainty of the situation would a!one paralyze our indus- 
trial and commercial interests. A new ratio would have to be 
adopted every month, and all former issues recoin every time a 
new ratio was adopted. 


OUR CURRENCY MUST CONFORM TO THAT OF THE COMMERCIAL WORLD. 


Mr. Speaker, we can not afford experiments which would either 
drive the gold out of our country or put onr currency on a basis 
differing from that of the countries with which we do business. 
Ninety-five per cent of the world’s commerce is between the gold- 
standard countries of the world. Of our total exports, less than5 
per cent go to the silver-standard countries, and over 95 per cent 
goes to the gold-standard countries. The countries having the 

Id standard have the wealth, the sound currency, the sound 

nances, the healthful commerce, and the consuming and pur- 
chasing power. Their commerce in 1898 was over eighteen billion 
dollars; that of the silver-standard countries one billion. 

I append a table showing the commerce, finance, currency, and 
general business condition of the gold and siiver standard coun- 
tries, respectively. Itis pre with great care by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, and may be accepted as 
absolutely reliable. 


Commerce, Jinances, and circulating medium of the gold-standard and silver-standard countries of the world, respectively, and the per capita of the revenue, 
7 3 ys! * „ national debt, and currency in each, 


(The figures on commerce are in most cases for 1808; those on circulation, 1899.] 


Al aa nora T E 4,429,000 | $108, 417,000 
Austria- Hungary 41,359,000 588. 8608, 000 
Belgium 6,587,000 659, 197, 000 
British Africa 35, 160, 000 263, 282, 000 
ritish Australasia 4, 794, 000 556, 587, 000 
ritish Hon 34,000 2, 825, 000 
di 1. % 400 
British West —— „501. „ 
Sui 3,311,000 27,987, 000 
Costa Rica 295, 000 10, 088, 000 
Quba ---.-- 1,632, 000 135, 120, 000 
Denmark 2, 185, 000 201,398, 000 
Dutch East Indies 84, 090, 000 146, 539, 000 
Egypt 9, 734,000 113, 318, 000 
bo ee ee ene ee ee 88,518,000 5 1, 564, 518, 000 
FTT Simos has oe gs 
itain.- b n „87 
55 25 ates 
ndia and Ceylon ` T17, 
T 2 0 | ae i 
Netherlands... ; 

— 525 Bae 
mania J „000, 
pou — 108, 721, 000 460, 093, 000 
eee hn Re ae 2,315, 000 19, 734,000 
South African Republic 1,096,000 158, 234, 000 
Sweden and Norway- 7,011,000 305, 509, 000 

itzerland 8, 083, 000 302, 418, 000 


Commerce with United 
States. | Money in circulation. 
Imports 
Total. |fromUnited| Gold. Silver, | Uncovered | motal. 
States. N 
eee tn eea saarn 
14, 413, 000 6, 359, $221, 400, 000 | $147,300, 000 | $103, 000,000 | $471, 700, 000 
57,549, 000 45,816, 000 30, 000, 000 , 000, 000 „500, 000 157, 500, 000 
16, 800, 000 15,408,000 . . ü . —T.. beta one 
0 8 132, 100, 000 7, 000, 000 22, 500, 000 161, 600,000 
771, A i e A EE EAEN 
124, 164,000 „285. 26, 000, 000 5,000, 000 40, 500, 000 65, 500,000 
25, 247, 000 10,382, 000 
No data. No data. 
4,832, 000 1, 283, 000 
54, 481, 000 24, 561, 000 
19, 125, 000 18,474,000 
33, 981, 000 1,653, 000 
9, 109, 000 525, 000 30,000, 000 6, 400, 000 36, 400, 000 
140, 512, 000 70, 107,000 | 810,600,000 | 420,100, 000 1, 391, 800, 000 
250,985,000 | 161,408,000 | 672,800,000 | 208,200,000 700, 1, 057, 700, 000 
652,280,000 | 509,958,000 | 462,300,000 | 111,900,000 | 111,600,000 685, 800, 000 
38, 494,000 11, 806, 000 4,000, 000 CS) eee 5, 000, 000 
42,896, 000 4,510,000 (0) o 568, 400,000 | o 47,400,000 | o 615,800,000 
54, 808, 000 20, 605, 000 54, 000, 000 25,300,000 |......-...-... 79, 300, 000 
348.000 4888 89, 200, 000 56, 400, 000 47, 200, 000 133, 000, 000 
145,000 145, 000 13, 100, 080 7,100,000 20, 200, 000 40, 400, 000 
14, 463, 009 9,172,000 | 740,400,000 81. 900, 000 | ...-....-..... 822, 300, 000 
TTT 1,000,009 1, 800, 000 8, 600, 000 6, 400, 000 
No data. No data. 29, 200, 000 p DS Nat ica Sa 30, 400, 000 
14, 904, 000 11,817,000 21, 600, 000 8, 800, 000 34, 600, 000 65, 000, 000 
16, 505, 000 216,000 000, 000 10, 700, 000 17, 400,000 52, 100, 000 


world, etc.—Continued, 
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Commerce, finances, and circulating medium of the gold-standard and silver-standard countries of the 
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Commerce, finances, and circulating medium of the gold-standard and silver-standard countries of the world, etc.—Continued. 


Circulation per capita. 
Countries. a 


Total. 


Gold. Silver. Paper. 


Commerce of the gold standard gountries „ 
Commerce of the silxer- standard countries — — 
Commerce of United States with per cent, silver-standard countri 
Commerce of United States with gold-standard countries 
Commerce of United States with silver-standard countri 
Per cent of commerce with silver-standard countries..... 
Exports of United States to gold-standard countries 
Exports of United States to silver-standard countries. 
Per cent of exports tosilver-standard countri 


Note.—The above includes 97 per cent of the world’s commerce at the latest available date. 


4 1807. 

5 1899, 

c Ascension, Basuto Land, Cape Colony, Mauritius, Natal, St. Helena, Gam- 

a December fl. 188 5 at debt es 8 3 on that date, $1,056, 

T 31, net debt (less cash in the on ate, - 

869,000, which would make the per capita debt, $14.09. 

e Including the separate debts of Austria and Hun; 0 

Including the separate revenue and diture of Austria and H v. 

Im budget n res), whole Government. V- 
enne of the German States and Empire, $1, 000.257,000; without State railways, 


28.000. 
h Danish official figures. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, June 1, 1900. 


COST OF COLONIZATION—ARE COLONIES A BURDEN TO THE COUNTRY ES- 
TABLISHING THEM—SOME PRACTICAL FACTS FROM THE PRACTICAL EX- 
PERIENCE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL COLONIZING COUNTRY OF THE 
WORLD. 


Mr. Speaker, there have been expressions of doubt as to the 
direct advantages or disadvantages of colonial control—whether 
the countries establishing colonies find the cost greater than the 
net results, This is a secondary consideration, especially under 
the 5 circumstances in which Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Phi — aie came to us. Yet itis proper that this should be con- 
sidered, a. as there haye been statements miade to the 
effect that England's colonies are a heavy burden to her. 


COST OF COLONIAL CONTROL. 


The fact that large sums of money are expended in the physical and 
educational development of the countries and people controlled by 
the colonial systems of the British Government su the impor- 
tant question of whether or not colonies are a burden financially, 
It has been already shown that they are advantageous to the coun- 
try controlling them in the increased market which they make for 
exports of that country, and the opportunity given of supplying its 
home market with the products of its own people. It is interest- 
ing, and indeed important, to know whether in the development 
of the colonies, the construction of highways, railways, tele- 
graphs, harbors, and the establishment of postal systems, schools, 
and educational facilities generally, the expenses are borne by the 
home government. This subject is discussed in detail in a letter 
recently written by Mr. S. G. Hobson, editor of The Hardware- 
man and Hardware Exporter, of London, in zepon to specific 
inquiries ding the experiences of the Bri Government 
along these lines, It is as follows: 

In 3 1 — t your — concerning the relations of the mother country 
to . Whether De home Government expended any considerable sums of 


money in the earlier history of the colonies. 
vi 2 Whether such expenditures, if made, kaye been refunded by the col- 


oni 
. Whether the sums which have bean expended in permanent im- 
rovements, such as ways, tel . — lines, public highways harbors, etc., 
Eaves been es in part ome Government, and if so, in about 


whatp on 

“4. Whether the troops in the colonies are su the home Gov- 
ernment or by the revenues of the colonies themselves; ani 

“5. Whether the colonial system is generally looked upon by the people of 


the home Government as advantageous or otherwise." 


siderable sum of money in the earlier history of the colonies, hai 
ondly there has been mo return of initial outlay by the colonies. It is neces- 
Siero fully discrimina; colons 


pounds li in yof the harbors throughout our 
colonies, and pera in South Australian waters, haye been partially 
bsidized by the 


i For 1896, ended May 31. 

5 official figures. 

m For 1899-1900 (see British Consular Report No. 2400, April, 1900). 
712,855,000 milre 85 z > 


n Estimated, 3 

p macunas of Ceylon (see Straits Settlements). 
5 nag Director of the Mint, 188,979,000 taels, according to British 
a — 5 Adan; Perim, Ceylon, Hongkong, Labuan, with a total popula- 

s Including British Guiana. 


O. P. AUSTIN, Chief of Bureau, 


But so far as colonization is concerned it has been a natural process, the 
home Government only taking cognizance of the colony when it has grown 
9 to warrant self-government. be tn nid n em t dis- 
en, again, there are occasionally gran es of colonial 
tress, For example, the West Indian sugar plantations having proved unre- 
munerative, a grant in aid is made to them, and it may or may not be d, 
but sometimes the colonies haye been unable to meet their liability and the 


van With K 8 ee eet R oxpeaee on 
ways, telegra or ic ways, exce 80 as they are 
covered in my — to No.1. But the Government will often meet the case 


ica for a railway from Cape Colony to Cairo. 8 
Rhodes has been interviewing the home Government, asking, not for capital, 


class battle — 5 But the pa: mts on the part of the colonies are entirely 
7 the general p: le being Fei taxa 
calling ‘or 
the future this question will be put u 5 foundation. 
= reply to question 5, the opinion here fluctuates as to the value or other- 
wise of colon: 


ex ion. Roughly speaking, 7 N isready 


ears. The law of prim iture is partly msible for this, while our 
dustrial — 18 continually throwing out ge bodies of men who at 
once emigrate. 
Of course the emancipation of the slaves was a capital investment of 
£33,000,000, which the colonies have never repaid and never will. 


IS COLONIZATION BENEFICIAL TO THE ae oe OF THE COLONIZED TERRI- 
TORY 


In matters of this kind prospective effects can be only deter- 
mined by a study of the effect of similar conditions with similar 
peoples. Great Britain, an English-speaking nation, has in for- 
mer years assumed toward certain people in tropical climates 
relations somewhat similar to those now proposed temporarily or 
otherwise by the United States with reference to the islands under 
consideration. A study of conditions in India, Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, and the British West Indies will suggest whether or 
not the conditions of the people in the matter of intelligence, earn- 
ings, accumulations, conveniences of civilized life, and the like, 
haye been improved under the management and direction which 
the English Government and the representatives it has sent to 
assist in the government of these countries have undertaken. Let 
us take India as the 1 and most im tof the commu- 
nities to be considered. At the head of the national system of 
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education in India there are now five universities—at Calcutta, 

Madras, Bombay, Alahbad, and the Punjab—which, while merely 

examining bodies, have numerous affiliated colleges in which a 

prescribed education is given. 

Normal schools have also been established in every province 
for training teachers, and a staff of inspecting officers visit all 
schools, edical colleges furnish a limited number of graduates 
and a larger number of certified practitioners, who do duty at hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. At Calcutta alone 1,695 students matric- 
ulated in 1892 and 2,899 in 1897, and at the five universities the num- 
ber of students matriculated in 1897 was over 7,000. The number 
of colleges in India in 1897 was 160, with 18,783 scholars, while the 
schools for general education numbered, according to the States- 
man's Year-Book for 1899, 109,287, with an attendance of 3,790,000 
scholars. The total number of institutions of all kinds in India 
in 1897 was 152,025, with a total attendance of 4,856,870. Since 
the appointment of a commission in 1883 to investigate the system 
of education in India, public instruction has been placed on a 
broader and more popular basis and private enterprises for teach- 
ing encouraged, with a general adyancement in education and 
intallipenoe made 8 perceptible, so that in 1896 there were 
598 newspapers published regularly in the languages of the people 
of India, The total expenditure for public instruction in the 
fiscal year 1896-97 was 35,244,900 rupees, against 671,000 rupees in 
1865 and 394,000 in 1868, This enormous expenditure for educa- 
tion, it must be understood, is not contributed by the British 
Government, but is simply collected through proper organization 
and taxation, and the money applied for educational purposes. 

Of the 85,000,000 rupees expended on public instruction in India 
in 1896-07, the Statesman's Year-Book for 1899 says that 5,747,150 
came from local rates and cesses, 1,495,720 from municipal funds, 
7,867,110 from subscriptions, endowments, etc., 10,610,930 from 
fees, and 9,522,990 from provincial revenues. 

In the matter of railways, roads, telegraphs, irrigation, and 
other physical advancements of this character, the advance has 
been equally rapid. In 1882 the number of miles of railway opened 
in India was 10,145; in 1892 it was 17,571, and in 1898 it was 21.157. 
The Statesman's Year-Book gives the total length of public roads 
maintained by the Indian government in 1886-87 at 140,000 miles. 
In 1878 the number of letters, newspapers, etc., carried in the 
mails of India was 128,826,080; in 1887, 259,570,861, and in 1897, 
449,726,208, having thus considerably more than trebled in twenty 
years. In 1878 the number of miles of telegraph wire in India was 
42.011; in 1887 it was 86,930, and in 1897 it was 148,136, with 1,573 
telegraph offices, and 50,774,584 paid messages against 1,357,014 
paid messages in 1878. In 1883 the number of depositors in the 
savings banks of India was 203,901; in 1890, 742,215, or nearly four 
times as many in 1896 as in 1893, while the money standing to 
their credit at the end of the year 1893 was 40,059,300 rupees against 
108,867,920 rupees in 1896. The Statesman's Year-Book in 1899 
says that the number of accounts by individual depositors in the 
various savings banks of India in the year 1896-97 was 663,157, 
with a balance to the credit of the depositors atthe end of the 
year amounting to 89,798,620 rupees, while the number of Euro- 
pean or Eurasian depositors was but 79,078 with a balance at the 
end of the year of 19,059,290 rupees. 

In other communities located in tropical climates under British 
management developments have been equally rapid and adyan- 
tageous to the population, In Ceylon the development has heen 
remarkable. In the Straits Settlements, in the Bahamas, in Ja- 
maica,in Barbados, and in the Bermudas the deposits in savings 
institutions have shown the same rapid increase, while in educa- 
tion, railways, highways, and other matters of this character the 
development has been equally rapid and satisfactory. 

All of the above discussion of conditions and developments has 
been confined to communities located in tropical countries con- 
trolled and directed by an English-speaking nation situated in the 
temperate zone, the purpose being to find as nearly as practicable 
conditions parallel with those under consideration with reference 
to the islands which the events of the year have brought into closer 
relationship with the people of the United States. Thestatements 
given are in all cases taken from standard publications wherever 
practicable, from the official publications of the British Govern- 
ment, and in other cases from the Statesman’s Year-Book, pub- 
lished in London and a generally accepted authority. 

COLONIES AS A MARKET FOR THE PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF THE 
GOVERNING COUNTRY—ENGLAND’S COLONIES INCREASE HER MARKET 
THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS A YEAR IN EXCESS OF WHAT SHE WOULD 
SELL TO THE SAME TERRITORY WITHOUT THE COLONIAL RELATIONSHIP. 
The non-British world pape te per cent of its total foreign mer- 

chandise from the United Kingdom; the British colonial world 

buys 43 per cent of its foreign merchandise from the United King- 
dom, ‘The total imports of the British colonies amount to $1,075,- 

000,000 annually, and Great Britain, by supplying 43 per cent of 

this instead of 15 per cent, which she averages in the commerce of 

other countries, makes an additional market for 8300, 000, 000 an- 
nually of her products. Her total exports to foreign countries 


(omitting the colonies) are $1,020,000,000, or 15 per cent of their 
total imports, and if to this were added a like centage of the 
imports of the colonies her total sales would be $1,190,000,000, in- 
stead of the grand total of $1,480,000,000 which she enjoyed in 1898, 
‘the year to which these figures relate, It is thus apparent that 
her sales are enl through her colonial system in the sum of 
about $300,000,000 in ronnd figures per annum, thusincreasing by 
25 per cent her total exports, and creating by her colonial system a 
market for $300,000,000 worth of her products and manufactures, 

These are some of the facts shown in a recent publication of 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics on the Colonies, Protectorates, 
and Dependencies of the World. French colonies buy quite as 
largely from the home country as do those of Great Britain, and 
even the Netherlands colonies purchase largely from the mother 
country, although located on the opposite side of the earth. 

Not only has Great Britain added to her market by bringing 
the 350,000,000 ple of her colonies into the colonial relation- 
ship, but there has evidently been, through the material develop- 
ment which has followed this relationship, a great increase in the 
purchasing power. The construction of highways, harbors, rail- 
Ways, and telegraphs has evidently quickened the general busi- 
ness conditions and, with the increased activity and prosperity, 
enlarged the consuming power. 

That the construction of roads, harbors, railways, and telegraphs 
and the establishment of postal and banking facilities must in- 
crease the activity, productiveness, and consequent consumin, 
power goes withoutsaying. The railways now in the British col- 
onies alone are more than 55,000 miles in length, the telegraph 
lines nearly 150,000 miles, and the highways far in excess of that. 
A large proportion of the railway lines is under the control and 
in many cases operated by the Government, and it is an interest- 
ing fact that the lines operated by the Government expend a 
smaller proportion of their total receipts in running ex than 
those operated by poe corporations. In nearly all the colonies 
there are savings banks in conjunction with the post-offices, and 
the deposits in the savings banks of the colonies amount to more 
than $300,000,000. 

In the import trade of Great Britain the colonies also prove ad- 
vantageous from the British standpoint, Over one-fifth of the 
more than two billion dollars which Great Britain sends outside 
of her immediate limits in purchase of supplies is spent among 
the people of her colonies, and thus largely contributes to the 
prosperity of either British colonists or British capital. That the 
industries of the colonies are to a considerable extent controlled by 
British capital goes without saying, and that the expenditure of 
nearly $500,000,000 of British money in British colonies each year 
for the products of those colonies must benefit the capital thus 
employed and so reflect to the business advantage of the home 
country whence that capital is drawn is equally apparent. The 
total imports into Great Britain from the colonies in 1896 were 
over £93,000,000, and in 1891 were over £99,009,000, or in round 
terms, $500,000,000, forming more than one-fifth of the total im- 
ports into the United Kingdom. 

The following table shows the exports and imports of the United 
Kingdom to and from its colonies in 1897: 


Exports. Imports. 
British ee ics avesetedducesabiasicctes £28,009, £24, 813, 000 
N cance nico) Odense e 23, 695,970 29, 362, 129 
North American colon les 6, 484, 880 19,588, 998 
Cape o 1 Hope 10, 765, 163 4,195, 741 
Straits Settlements 2, 538, 016 8, 648, 224 
2,079, 951 008, 314 
8, 621,373 762,25 
1, 070, 982 4,688, 278 
2, 700, 497 1, 976, 685 
1,358, 259 1,827,111 
621, 204 1,100,943 
856, 694 74, 903 
677, 781 59,265 
606, 193 831, 617 
482,378 460,131 
337, 728 240, 721 
803, 487 91,543 
173,357 173, 319 
92,830 227, 808 
630,386 331,745 
Total to and from colonies ..............-.... 80, 964, 369 94, 018, 933 


It will be seen by the above figures that the exports from Eng- 
land to her colonies amounts to 840,000,000 annually, or one- 
third as much as the total exports of the United States, the value 
of the pound sterling in which the exports are stated being $4.83. 


A NEW MARKET OPENED—SALES TO CUBA, PORTO RICO, HAWAII, AND THE 
PHILIPPINES—A RAPID GROWTH IN OUR EXPORTS TO THOSE ISLANDS— 
A LĪST OF THE ARTICLES FOR WHICH A NEW MARKET IS FOUND. 
The constant demand upon the Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
for information as to the recent exportations to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands has caused the preparation 
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of a list of the principal exports to those islands during ten months 
ending April, 1900. It is as follows: 


Articles exported from United 
States. 


= enormous growth since the new relationship with those islands 
gan: 


Exports from the United States to the islands named below. 
Cuba. 


Philip- . 
Porto Rico Hawaii. Zs atl 


Cn Poe hae eee ores , 006,973 | $3,052,971 811. 601, 720 22, 122, 914 
Provisions, total 4,422,686 | 583,571 | 389,386 | 34,408 
Iron and steel, total 3,079, 276 . 4, 320, 208 os 2 222ͤĩ ł2ö9 eae N. 2 776 
Animals, to 2,621, 844 1.178 Al. A 9.561, 056 
eae 72, * 5 18,616,317 
e 160 % 8 1550 8 5 e 
ood and manufactures... „ „ » 
Boa and planks .. "350, 638 , 303 601. 165 * May and June estimated. 
eX AG Fa OR ER ppd berg 0 585 ONE MILLION DOLLARS A DAY—THAT IS THE PRICE WE ARE PAYING FOR 
583. 2 17,018 184.721 OUR TROPICAL PRODUCTS FROM ABROAD—WHY NOT PAY IT TO PEOPLE 
575.281 30.638 47 219 UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG AND TO INDUSTRIES SUPPORTED AND DI- 
558,459 31,900 91.545 1 RECTED BY AMERICAN CAPITAL? 
479, 263 31 8,158 |... 5-2. _ Mr, Speaker, the people of the United States are paying a mil- 
pean 7 85700 1 lion dollars a day for tropical products used in manufacturing or 
317.767 20,672 182.02 food and drink, and most of which are produced in greater or less 
372,115 14,288 27,945 .15 | degree or can be readily produced in the islands which have come 
ane 3 into closer relationship with the United States through the events 
81.881 184.70 743 1351 of the past two years. The April Summary of Commerce and 
336, 185 44,359 20,944 Finance, which has just been issued by the TENERS Bureau of 
— 40, 844 Tay “+--+ Statistics, shows that in the ten months ending with April our 
3 244.354 -aig 122300 5/03 | imports of tropical products have been over 8300, 000, 000 in value, 
Seat — 238, 521 8,374 24.146 |... | thus averaging fully a million dollars a day and indicating that 
229,751 109, 993 for the full year they will reach $365,000 000. s 
I A or the ey ch &. C . 
2.70 ia HE India rubber, fibers, raw silk, cotton, gums, cabinet woods, 
Boilers and parts of engin 193; 015 25, 483 107, 106 indigo, ivory. dyewcods, and certain lines of chemicals make up 
Corton cloth, unol: ey ty | ee the share of this vast sum which th? manufacturers of the United 
ee ee 153.712 — ya States take and require in constantly increasing quantities, 
Agricultural implements 149.41 5, 153 The impo-tation of raw materials for use in manufacturing has 
gapping por =o ecaa o 8 increased stezdil 5 forms more ag 8 of our 
les, a 1 tans total imports, and the large proportion of this comes from the 
e 10 Od 1.970 Tropics. Of ‘india oe alone the 5 ote of the ten months 
Glass and glassware 125, 740 10, 632 amount to more than $27,000.009; o ers, to $20,000,000; of 
Rees) leas | pag unmannfactured silk, $40,000,000; of cotton, over $7,000,000; of 
Electrical apparatus . . . 1.612 11,94 5 a $5,000,000, Balance canas woods, dyewoods, in- 
Carriages, and parts 99, 897 12, 092 igo, and ivo 50 ‘ate severa ions. 
Builders’ hardware 99, 616 11,378 8 ad 8 


Of the constantly increasing proportion of imports of food- 
stuffs, sugar, of course, is first, and of that the proportion which 
comes from the Tropics is vastly greater in the t year than in 
immediately preceding years, the Dutch East Indies, which lie 


Articles exported during ten 
months ending Apr. 30, 1900. 


pieh a gene sar sai 88 1 100a just alongside of the Philippines, being now our largest single 
BHOOMN Scstcscucnsecasresnatecacens 77, 619 63.85 G9, 442 source of supply for sugar. For the ten months the importa- 
Furniture, of metal. oo *. — ere —— 485 tions of sugar are more than 880,000,000; those of coffee nearly 
perai aoe | ees 3 | $50,000,000; tea, nearly $10,000,000; tobacco, $16,000,000; tropical 
58,400 |....... 8 146, 508 fruits and nuts, $15,000,000; cacao and chocolate, $5,000,000, and 
58,316 28, 282 73,321 such other articles as spices, rice, olive oil, etc., add several mil- 
Se | 10,900) 50 lions to the total. 
55,157 12,915 201,887 | 137243 The following table shows the imports of tropical products into 
5 815 28 a the United States during the ten months ending with April, 1900: 
52. 112 H 5.0 85,433 Principal articles of tro production imported into the United States 
Cut nails ...... 49, 236 2333 S during the ten months ending April 30, 1900. 
Writin; r 48, 238 5,525 11,176 , 
N 48, 020 16, 461 10,780 82. 
Steel sheets and plates 47,162 1,089 40, 386 248, 662 
Lamps, chandeliers, ete . 46, 657 4,581 22,496 722,010 
42.943 1, 663 5,953 465, 746 
41,489 3,535 31,24 674, 985 
40, 472 8, 002 43, 395 078, 744 
39, 295 5,248 1,178 $19, 905 
38,319 2,873 4,088 384, O74 
34, 731 2,423 15,624 554,494 
81,725 25 44,610 935, 560 
31, 166 1,672 12,712 929, 323 
29, 460 19, 625 12, 247 906, 425 
2. 47,564 £05, 694 
29,174 4,343 55.427 391, O84 
29, 096 2, 624 42,550 268, 501 
Type 29,008 2,551 8,065 219,405 
nting paper 27,570 7,118 17,698 898, 093 
Sugar, refined 27, 862 3,404 73,841 781,074 
5 27, 122 183 | 146,235 632, 504 
Apples 27, 007 3,704 18,320 423, O04 
Candy and confectionery y 28,891 1,159 11,084 700,000 
24.645 28, 725 5, 562 — 
25, 855 Š — 1 ps 300, 035, 901 
22 "661 3) 602 WHY PRICES OF MANUFACTURES HAVE ADVANCED—COST OF RAW MATERIAL 
22,140 673 7,383 FROM ABROAD HAS INCREASED FROM 50 TO 10 PER CENT. 
itd eed Po How far are the manufacturers of the United States responsible 
19.488 7.120 35, 068 for the recent increase in the prices of manufactured goods? This 
20, 940 270 33, 671 is an especially interesting question in view of the disposition to 
ann 3.545 oe charge every advance in price to those who produce the finished 
17,838 1,46 "769 article offered to the consumer. While most thinking people 
Cordage ete 36,048 82 5 74 probably expected to see some increase in cost of manufactures in 
Joista and scan tlings = 53, 789 23.000 g view of the advance in wages, which has been from 10 to 50 per 


F cent, and in some cases much more, the assertion is frequently 
made that the advance in the price of the finished article is more 
than is justified by the advance in wages. 

But there is another and very important factor which is prob- 
ably not taken into account. This is the even greater advance 


GROWING EXPORTS TO CUBA, PORTO RICO, HAWAII, AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


The following table shows our exports to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines in each year since 1896, and indicates 
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which has occurred in the cost of the raw material entering into 
the manufacture of the articles used in everyday life. Iron and 
steel have advanced in price; but how many people know that the 
iron ore from which they are made has more than doubled in 
price? But this is the fact. 

The following table, furnished by the editor of the Iron Trade 
Review, an accepted authority, shows the prices of iron ore in 
1888, 1899, and 1900. It will be seen that the advances have been 
neers and in some cases more than, 100 per cent in the raw mate- 
rial: 


[These prices have been furnished by Mr. 78 I. Findley, editor of the Iron 
Trade Review, of Cleveland.] 


Grades. | 1898. | 1999. 1900. 
Mesabi Bessemerr . 2 8 2 to $2.40 81.40 to $4.90 
Mesabi non- Bessemer 1.85 1.90 to 2. 10 4.00 to 4.25 
Marquette specular: 

No.1 mer 3.85 3.21 to 3.50 5.98 to 6.48 
No. 1 non-Bessemer 2.45 2.50 5.00 
2.56 2.73} 4.96 
2.00 2.00 to 2.15 | 4.15to 4.25 

2.95 | 2.80to 3.25 

2.50 2.65 

3.13 3.35 
G UG APP P E E 3.65 | 3.85 to 3.90 | 6.80 to 6.00 


The base price for 1900 of “old range ™ Bessemer ores, those from the Mar- 

quette, Menominee, Gogebic, and Vermilion ranges, have been fixed at $5.50, 
st $2.95 in 1599, 

In tin plate the advance in pig tin and steel, the chief constitu- 
ents, has been over 100 per cent each, while the increase in tin 
plate in the New York markets has been about 50 per cent, as 
shown by reports to the Bureau of Statistics on the prices of all 
the articles mentioned. 

Crude petroleum, which is supplied from hundreds of wells 
owned by individuals in many different sections of the country, 
advanced from 65 cents per barrel in January, 1898, to $1.68 per 
barrel in February, 1900, an increase of 158 per cent, while the 
price of refined oil in cases increased in the same time from 5.95 
cents per gallon to 11.1 cents, or 87 per cent. 

Possibly the reply to the above facts relative to the advance in 
the raw materials produced at home may be that their prices have 
been put up in some mysterious way by a combination which 
could control the hundreds of iron mines and oil wells, 

But will it be claimed that ‘‘trusts” are controlling the prices 
of the raw materials which come to us from the forests of Brazil, 
the wilds of Central America, the jute fields of India, the tin 
mines of Malacca, the sisal-growing fields of Mexico, the silk- 
producing areas of Japan and China and Italy and France, and 
the cinchona growers of South America and India? 

In all these articles of foreign production, which our manufac- 
turers must have for use in their industries, the advance in the 
cost of the article abroad, where its price can not be affected by 
the American tariff, has been from 50 to 150 percent. The Bureau 
of Statistics has for many years presented in its monthly and an- 
nual publications statements of the prices in foreign markets of 
the leading articles of manufacturers’ materials and food stuffs 
imported. The prices of those articles are determined by the 
statement of the importer, who in his invoice names under oath 
the actual cost of the article at the foreign whence it is 
shipped to the United States. The statements thus obtained indi- 
cate, therefore, the actual price in the foreign market unaffected 
by tariff charges at United States ports. 

A study of the latest figures of the Bureau shows a remarkable 
increase in the foreign price of many of the articles imported for 
use in manufacturing. Insisal, which comes chiefly from Mexico, 
the increase is more than 150 per cent within the last two years; 
in Manila hemp, 100 per cent; in jute, over 50 per cent; in raw silk, 
83 per cent; in india rubber, more than 25 per cent; in clothing 
wool, 33 per cent; in tin, 50 per cent; and in raw sugar, 25 per 
cent. During the nine months ending with March, 1900, the im- 

rtation of Manila hemp amoun to 29,107 tons, valued at 

206,580, while in the corresponding months ending with March, 
1898, 39,599 tons were valued at but $2,449,468, the average price 
205 ton in the nine months just ended being 8146. 50, against $61.85 

the corresponding months of 1898. 

In sisal grass, which is imported from Mexico, the increase has 
been even more strongly marked, the 52,875 tons imported in the 
nine months ending with March, 1900, being valued at $8,007,961, 
or $151.30 per ton, against an average of $62.42 per ton in the cor- 
responding months of 1898. Jute, which averaged $23.65 ton 
in the nine months ending with March, 1898, averaged $36.80 in 
the nine months ending with March, 1900. Raw silk also shows a 
marked increase, the average price per pound in the fiscal year 
1897 being $2.84; in 1899, $3.19, and in the nine months mating 
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with March, 1900, $3.94, while during the month of March alone 
the average price was $4.60, as against an av of $2.84 in the 
fiscal year 1897. Rawsugar, ‘‘notabove No. 16, Dutch standard,” 
whose average cost in the foreign markets during the fiscal yer 
1897 was 2 cents pound, was, during the nine months ending 
with March, 1900, 2.42 cents per pound, and in the month of 
March over 23 cents per pound, an increase of 25 per cent in the 
cost in the foreign markets, À 

The following table shows the average value in foreign coun- 
tries of the articles named during the fiscal years 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and the nine months ending with March 31, 1900, as shown by the 
figures of the Treasury Burean of Statistics, which are based, as 
above indicated, on the statements of importers of the cost of the 
goods in question at the foreign portsfrom which they are shipped 
to the United States: 


Prices of articles in country of origin. 


Fiscal year. 


Articles. 


1899. 


$64.44 116. 


Manila hemp a 


Sisal ........ 74.59 | 123.12 | 151.30 
-551 -62 85 

tT 

1260 


The following table, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, shows 
the average import prices of the articles named in March, 1897, 
1898, 1899, and 1900: 


IMPORT PRICES. 
{Represents prices in foreign countries.] 


Articles. 


1899. 1900. 
ee Saeko ees d. $0.043 $0.193 
; cinchona, et per pound. $0. 5 . 
Gums: Camphor, erude „ 208 +204 
Potash, nitrate of do... 020 «025 . 027 

uinia, sulphate of, eto per ounce 152 -49 23 

Sumac, ground per pound 015 .015 023 
CORBI, PAW: ass seec dc veneseacuius A - 112 10 136 
Manufactures of: Cloth, not bleached, 

MUSTO VOTO 2 ons S ccencuesces' - 089 004 
Fertilizers: Phosphates, crude 5.08 
Fibers, vegetable, etc.: 

FTT 298,18 
Hemp „arees sanana 133. 65 
Istle or tampico fiber 70.91 

( 33.59 

8 135.81 

FU AAA cans 166, 23 

Gatien contage: at 4. 180 817 

es, co 6 per pound. K 
Hides and skins, other than fur skins: 
Ea P E NEER 8 2 272 
All other, except hides of cattle..... do .108 8 174 
Hides of cattlo UE ee 2 +130 
n P A E LANA do .504 à -600 
iron and steel, and manufactures of: 
n E ͤ a E r ton. 22.90 31. 86.21 
Tin plates, terneplates, etc . per pound..| .023 3 085 
Wire, an les made from do. - 051 id 091 
Bile POW sccacts woes nc E I AE EEI do 2.97 3. 4.63 
oe enek 021 
O27 
027 
251 
12.04 
-239 
. —. i 5 
Manufactures of: Cloths do 507 122 
Zincor spelter: In blocks, pigs, and old. - do-. 0³3 


Includes thread and twine. 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF NEWLY ADDED TERRITORY—THE USE OF TROOPS 
TO SUPPRESS INSURRECTION IS NOT A NEW THING IN OUR HISTORY— 
DEMOCRATIC RECORD OF SUPPRESSION OF AN INSURRECTION IN NEW 
MEXICO IN 137 BY USE OF THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Speaker, little by little it becomes apparent that the Demo- 
cratic criticism of the methods of the present Administration in 
ses to newly acquired territory is a criticism of the methods 
foilowed by its own leaders and Presidents. It has been already 
shown that all of the vast territory added to the area of the orig- 
inal thirteen States was added under Democratic control, also that 
the leaders of the party in and out of office planned and plotted 
and schemed to add the islands of Cuba and Hawaii as long asa 
desire for more slave terri stimulated them to activity. 


Driven from their former positions by these developments, they 
now undertake to criticise the fact that the President is using the 
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Army to put down the insurrection in the Philippines, notwith- 


standing the fact that the treaty with Spain was ratified by Demo- 
cratic votes after that insurrection had been begun. It seems 
hardly credible that men could attack the President for carrying 
to a finish a war that was in existence when the purchase of the 
islands was authorized by their own party leaders. Yet such is 
the fact. The attack of the Filipino forces upon our troops in the 
Philippines began on February 4, 1899, and on that same night 
Aguinaldo issued his proclamation declaring war against the 
United States. Let it was not until February 6, two days after, 
that the treaty was ratified, and that by 10 Democratic and 3 Pop- 
ulist votes, it the published statements of the detailed vote are to 
be relied upon, and I have not seen them denied. The statement 
has also been repeatedly made that some of these votes were cast 
Sel the treaty by the “advice and consent” of William Jennings 
ryan. 

By this action the leaders of the Democratic and Populist par- 
ties deliberately bought a fight already going on, agreeing that 
the United States should pay $20,000,000 for it, and in so doing 
placed upon the shoulders of President McKinley the duty of car- 
ryingiton. Hecould not do otherwise. Yet they are criticising 
hiscourse, though of course it is well understood that the criticism 
is for political effect only. 

I want to show, now, that the leaders of the Democratic party 
did in another similar case just what President McKinley is now 
doing, and did it by the direction of a Democratic President. 
Some papers just compiled by the War Department show that 
after the conquest of New Mexico by the military forces of the 
United States was accomplished by the campaign of 1846, General 
Kearny, the officer in command, organized a civil government for 
the occupied territory, and filled the executive and judicial offices 
by appointment. These civil functionaries entered upon the dis- 
charge of their duties in apparent unconsciousness of exposure to 
more than ordinary peril. In December, 1846, the native inhab- 
itants organized a conspiracy to overthrow the United States au- 
thority in New Mexico. On the night of January 15, 1847, the 
governor, the sheriff, the circuit attorney, the prefect, and a num- 
ber of others, citizens and officials of the United States, and Mex- 
ican supporters of United States authority, were assassinated in 
the town of San Fernando de Tayos. On the same night seven 
other Americans were killed at Arroya Hondo and two at Rio 
Colorado. It was then apparent that the insurrection was gen- 
eral, and the purpose was to kill all the Americans and those 
Mexicans who had accepted office under the American Govern- 
ment. 

COLONEL PRICE ATTACKS THE INSURGENTS. 


Col. Sterling Price was then commander of the army of New 
Mexico, with headquarters at Santa Fe. He learned of the upris- 
ing and attendant atrocities January 20, 1847, and that the army 
of insurrection was marching against Santa Fe. He took prompt 
and vigorous action and marched out to meet the insurgents with 
a force of about 400 men. There were many serious and sangui- 
nary engagements, but the enemy was no sooner dislodged from 
one position than it took refuge in another, and maintained a de- 
termined resistance throughout. The losses were heavy on both 
sides. Owing to the mountainous character of the country, and 
the fact that the campaign took place in the winter time, the 
American forces suffered many hardships before reaching the 
town of San Fernando de Tayos, where the governor and party 
had been foully assassinated. A icularly severe engagement 
occurred at the near-by town of Pueblo de Tayos, which had been 
strongly fortified. The insurgents took position in a large church 
which they had pierced with embrasures for rifles. The Americans 
battered the church and walis for two hours without effect, and 
were compelled to retreat to Fernando, . 

The following day they returned and renewed the assault, but 
the artillery fire scemed to have no effect npon the church walls. 
Ladders were then made and holes cut in the walls with axes, 
through which the soldiers with their hands threw fire and 
lighted shells into the interior. Another assault was made on the 
church door, which again failed, with loss, The artillery was then 
brought up to within 60 yards, and after 10 rounds had been fired 
one of the holes which had been cut with the axes was widened to 
a practicable breach, through which a storming party entered, 
dislodged the enemy, and took possession of the church. The 
next morning the r The loss sustained by them 
was about 150 killed. The number of wounded was not known. 
The American loss in killed and wounded was 52. 


THE INSURRECTION GENERAL. * 


Under date of January 23, Captain Hendley, commanding at 
Vegas, N. Mex., reported to Colonel Price that every town and 
village, except Vegas and Tucoloti, had declared in favor of in- 
surrection, and that the entire population seemedripe forit. The 
insurrection in eastern New Mexico was inaugurated by the mur- 
der of eight Americans at Mora January 20, 1847, and was contin- 


ued in force until the following July, having been marked with 
many atrocities on the part of the insurgents. Thereafter the in- 
surrection dwindled into depredations committed by varions bands 
of Indians instigated and led by Mexicans. 

Hardly a party, large or small, traders or soldiers, crossed the 
plains of New Mexico without being attacked. Many men were 
killed and large numbers of horses, mules, and cattle driven off, 
In the latter part of 1847 comparative safety was secured by sta- 
tioning the troops at various points. Of the insurgent prisoners, 
fifteen or twenty were executed by sentence of sate pied hg The 
others were turned over to the civil authorities. 

INQUIRY BY CONGRESS. 

The events resulting from the insurrection did not escape the 
attention of Congress. That body on July 10, 1848, passed a reso- 
lution calling apon the President for information in regard to the 
evistence of civil government in New Mexicoand California, their 
form and character, by whom instituted and by what authority 
and how iy were maintained and supported; also whether any 
persons had been tried and condemned for “treason against the 
United States” in New Mexico. President Polk replied to said 
resolution in a message dated July 24, 1848, in which he discussed 
the character of military government, taking the broad position 
that such a government may exercise “tho fullest rights of sov- 
ereignty,” thereby explaining the action of the military authori- 
ties in suppressing the insurrections. 

The records show that a similar course of action was followed 
in suppressing the insurrection in California in 1818, and reestab- 
lishing the sovereignty of the United States, 


THE GERMAN VOTE. 


Mr. Speaker, our friends, the Democrats, are trying to make 
everybody believe that the German vote this year will go to the 
Democratic party, but there is not the slightest likelihood of this 
being the case, 

In 1896 the Germans voted for President McKinley. They are 
strong believers in the advantages of a gold standard of currency, 
This the Republican party has given them. They know that 
should the Democratic candidate for President be elected, which of 
course would mean Democratic control of Congress, then the gold 
standard law would be repealed and free coinage of silver will be 
foisted upon the country. The Germans do not want this. They 
are probably the most level-headed European people who come to 
live here. They know that they fare better here, can make and 
save more money than they did in the Fatherland, and they are 
not a people who are led away by flights of the imagination. 

An effort is being made to bring the Germans into the Demo- 
cratic line by scaring them with the bugaboo of imperialism, 
which it is claimed would compel a large increase in our milita 
forces. Many of them have come here to escape the strict mili- 
tary laws that are in force in Germany, and naturally they would 
not favor anything tending in the same direction in this country. 
I am glad this subject has developed thus early in the campaign, 
because the Germans will have time to read and study what the 
actual conditions are as to our military forces, comparing them 
with their Fatherland, 

Germany has over 52,000,000 people. Itsstandingarmy is 600,000 
men, an average of 114 soldiers to every 1,000 people. The United 
States is 76,000,000, and a standing army of 65,000 men, which is 
equivalent to 1.86 of 1 soldier to every 1,000 of our population, 
While Germany has nearly 11 soldiers more per 1,000 of her peo- 
ple than we have, there can not be the slightest chance of the effect 
of imperialism being e ienced in this country. 


The following table shows the leading countries of the world, 
with their population, their standing army, and the number of 
soldiers country has per 1,000 of its people: 

Soldiers 

Country. Population.] Army. | per 1,000 
population. 
14.05 
11.05 
6.07 
6.01 
7.01 
5.08 
7.01 
80 

Peace footing. + War footing. 

France has 14 soldiers to every 1,000 of its population. Germany 


more than 11; Austria-Hungary and Russia more than 6 each; 
Turkey and Italy each more than 7; Great Britain more than 54, 
while the United States has less than 1 soldier per 1,000 of its 
population. There can be no chance of the military strength of 
the United States ever being increased to the proportion that 
exists in European countries. 

As a city grows in size and extends its area, the first thing for 
which the citizens living thereask is more police protection, Our 
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country is like a large city and the bigger it grows the better it 
should be protected. But the Uni tates has been Wing 
and g year after year, and its population has dou since 
the civil war, while our standing army has been kept nominally 
at 25,000 men, year after year. Even our present increase above 
25,000 men is but temporary, as the law authorizing it expires on 
July 1, 1901, just.a year from now. k 
As a matter of fact, this country has not been affording sufficient 
rotection to its citizens in ropero to their increase. If our 
eran friends will study the matter in this light, they will see 
that we are as far removed from militarism and imperialism as 
we were fifty years ago. 


Nicaraguan Canal. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 1, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 


oceans— 

Mr. HEPBURN said: z 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject that we are to consider now is one 
that has engaged the attention of the American people for fifty- 
four years. In a few days it will be just fifty-four years since the 
first project for an interoceanic canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic with those of the Pacific was brought to the attention of 
the American people. From that time down to the present, almost 
every gen the subjeet has received attention and has been a mat- 
ter ofinfinite talk; but, notwithstanding all the volumes that have 
been written and the thousands of speeches that have been made, 
this is the first day that the propo eon to secure the building of 
such a canal has ever received the attention of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for a direct vote. 

While it has received the attention of many committees and 
been the subject of voluminous reports, there has always been 
some way by which definite action could be defeated. There was 
always some 97 57 in interest that did not want the particular 
project, or did not want it at that particular time, that has been 
enabled to interpose conclusive objection. Five years ago, after 
receiving the attention of the proper committee of this House for 
weeks and months, a report was made, A plan was devised, em- 
bodied in a bill. It came to this House. Three handred and 
seven of the Representatives sitting here petitioned that there 
might be a rule whereby the members of the House could dis- 
cuss and express themselves by vote upon the subject. That 
three hundred and seven were insufficient. Another committee, 
rather than the one charged with the duty of investigating and 
reporting, without consultation, took the matter into their hands 
and succeeded in postponing it by opi | an amendment on an 
appropriation bill creating a e ee or still further investi- 
gation. The next Congress the committee having charge of the 
matter again evolved a scheme and brought it into the House; but 
the committee—— 

Mr. PACKER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a question of 
privilege. Weare unable to hear. 

Mr, HEPBURN. The Committee on Appropriations, who had 
never given one moment of attention to this matter, again side- 
tencked it by an appropriation of $200,000, creating another com- 
mission for still further investigation. Again, last year, after the 
Senate had adopted substantially the bill that is now before the 
House, another committee, that had never examined the question, 
that was not charged with the duty, that knew nothing about 
what had been done and what should be done, brought in a pro- 
vision for an appropriation of a million dollars for the Popat 
ment of another committee; and again it was sidetracked, There 
has always been somebody in some way trenched behind author- 
14 that was able to postpone this great measure; and now, to- day 
I find gentlemen, notably the tleman who has twice prevented 
action, again insisting that while he is in favor of a canal, now is 
not the auspicious moment. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1850 Congress authorized a survey of this 
proposed route. It was made by a capable engineer—carefully 
made. He madea eg favoring the Nicaragua route. That 
report was submitted to a commission of officers taken from the 
Engineer Corps of the Army. They a ved of the surveys and 
of the report. That was then sent to the foreign office in England 
for the purpose of being submitted to their engineers, That was 
done. All of their data was carefully scanned and considered, 


and a body of engineers from the army of Great Britain approved 
the report and declared it to be feasible. ` 

Mr. GRAFF. In what year? 

Mr. HEPBURN. In 1852 and 1853. 

Again, in 1872, Congress authorized another survey; that was 
made by a distinguished officer of the Engineer Corps. He con- 
sumed two years, and with an efficient staff made an elaborate 
report, again confirming the feasibility of the route. Still later 
certain engineers and officers of the Navy were intrusted with the 
duty of again examining this route, They did so, and declared it 
to be feasible. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, a company chartered by Congress and to 
a certain extent under the auspices of Congress, by their engi- 
neers, Mr. Menocal being at the head, made a most careful survey, 
occupying years df time, costing hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Every feature of the route was investigated; every engineering 
difficulty was solved. That officer reported that the canal was 
feasible. But this was a commercial enterprise; they were busi- 
ness men engaged in this, men who were asked topat their money 
into it. With care that was wise they summoned a body of engi- 
neers, the most distin, ed that there are in the United States. 
The plans of Menocal were submitted to them. After careful 
examination these gentlemen reported that the ronte was feasible 
and within the limits of proper cost. 

That was the condition when this commission that I first called 
attention to was inaugurated. Mind you, every portion of this 
route has been inyestigated. They had almost, I might be justi- 
fied, perhaps, in saying, a photograph of every grasshopper and 
bug that could be found in all that 179 miles of tropical country. 
Then we had the Ludlow commission. General Ludlow of the 
Engineers, Mr. Endicott from the Navy, and Mr. Noble, known to 
all the people of this country as one of the most distinguished of 
our civil engineers, made surveys, comparing the route with the 
Panama route and with others. They reported that the surve 
of Menocal, with nn ni amendments and changes were entirely 
practicable and wi the limits of reasonable cost. That was 
not sufficient. Two years later another commission, with Admiral 
Walker at the head, were charged with the duty of again investi- 
gating this much investigated subject. ghey went over the whole 


route. They spent $200,000 in verif e surveys heretofore 
made. They made additional ones. re there was a doubtful 
foundation, they extended their borings. They verified the whole 


engineering scheme of the Maritime Canal Company. 

ey became satisfied that the route was entirely practicable. 
Now, we have the third commission—one not 2 78 5 report, and 
for which report we are told we must wait. But, Mr. Chairman, 
these difficulties thrown in the way of this enterprise by mem- 
bers of this House who have doubts in regard to the engineering 
features—and doubts are all they have upon these matters of engi- 
necring—these gentlemen are not the only opponents, We are 
met by another class of gentlemen who say that while this route 
is practicable, while the canal is needed, while it should be an 
object of solicitude and fostering care and speedy completion by 
the Government, yet there are certain difficulties of a diplomatic 
nature that absolutely prevent us from doing anything. 

They say truthfully that in 1850 a treaty was negotiated between 
Great Britain and our country, popularly known as the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, and that one of its provisions declares that neither 
party alone, except in conjunction with the other, will secure 
this water route, or will attempt in any way to defend it without 
the consent of the other, and they say these provisions are a bar- 
rier, and until that is removed the Government of the United 
States can not in good faith undertake this work. 

I would not be an authority upon a grave question like this, but 
I want to call your attention to names of a long list of statesmen 
who have declared that that instrument the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty—is not now of operative force against us; that it either 
had been violated by Great Britain in such degree as to justify us 
in no longer recognizing its potency or that it had become o 
lete because of the object stated by that treaty having been aban- 
doned by both ies, or that both parties had themselves aban- 
doned it by making no effort to carry ont its provisions, 

In that list of statesmen that have taken one or the other of 
those positions all insist that at most or at the worst we had the 
right to declare it void and no longer binding. All of them have 

ne to that extent. I name Secretary Marcy and President 

ierce, Secretary Cass, and every President from Pierce down to 
the present incumbent, excepting Presidents Lincoln and John- 
son. Douglas, Marcy, Frelinghuysen, Blaine, and others, all of 
them have united in saying that we stood to-day in the position, 
from the acts of other parties, that entitle us to declare that we 
would no longer be bound by its provisions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if this is not true, I insist that we occupy 
that position now before the world that justifies us in caring for 
our own; in the pursuit of our own supreme interests, to say that 
that obligation undertaken fifty years ago will no longer bind us. 
I want to call attention to this fact that while writers upon the 
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subject of international law tell us that in the letter of the law 

treaties, without there is a limitation as to time stated within 

them, or without they are carried out and completed, they are 
irrepealable and are to exist forever. That is the letter of the law, 
but never its spirit. 

Look where you can in all the diplomacy of the world, and how 
many treaties do yon find to-day which are fifty years old. All 
writers say that the rights of a nation to determine a treaty is 
always dependent upon the circumstances and environment; that 
no genera! law or rule can be established, and that it becomes a 
question of morals rather than of law, a question of whether the 
circumstances are such as justify the nation in saying itwill no 
longer be bound by the long-time agreement made under other 
conditions, and made desirable by other surroundings or made by 
other generations of men. 

Look at this case in 1850, and what is the situation? We were 
then a weak nation of 23,000,000 people. Only two years before 
we had acquired our Pacific coast, or the California portion of 
it. We owned nothing beyond. There was no Alaska for us; we 
had no coastwise trade. Now our coastwise traffic is measured 
by millions of tonnage. Then 10,000 families would have been all 
that could be found in all that Pacificregion. Now we have three 
great States. Then there was 8 ere; now their wealth is 
enumerated by billions of dollars. Then there was no commerce 
except the trader in hidesandfurs; now the commerce of that coast 
reaches hundreds of millions of dollars annually. Isaythatthecon- 
ditions have so changed, I say that our necessities have so changed, 
I my that our interests are so great as to demand that the people 

f this generation will not longer be bound by the barrier that 
was interposed by another generation half a century ago. [Ap- 
ause. 

* Mr. 1 a nation of Yankees in entering into an enter- 
rise of this kind will always want some estimate of the cost that 
e is to be at, and of the resources or revenues that will follow 

his expenditure. I make the statement that in all the estimates 

that have ever been made—by any engineer that gave attention to 
this subject who was in a position to be informed and who knew 
from accurate data that of which he spoke—no man has ever 
fixed the possible cost at more than $145,000,000. And the gentle- 
man that fixed that high price gave it as his opinion that $135,000,- 
000 would be the cost, but that possibly, as he says, it may reach 


8145,000, 000. 
rted, furnishing us with their re- 


The commission that last re 
port within the last few months, tell us that the total cost will be 
one hundred and eighteen millions and afraction. Another of 
the three, however, says that, in his judgment, making larger 
allowance for possible exigencies, it may reach $131,000,000. But 
‘those gentleman who say one hundred and eighteen millions, in 
arriving at those figures take for their unit price the prices paid 
in the great work at Chicago, and then for that work that Jies 
west of the lake they add 50 per cent and for that portion lying 
east of the lake they add 33} per cent. 

Mr. TALBERT. Has the gentleman any informatiom from the 
last commission appointed to look into this matter? Have they 
laid any facts before your committee at all? 

Mr. HEPBURN. None at all. 

In addition to these sums they have added five millions fora 
hundred miles of railway; two millions for sanitary and police; 
one million for the maintenance of harbors during construction of 
canal and for buoys, beacons, and light; five million and a half 
dollars for engineering and administration, being 6 per cent; and 
then to all of these—to this aggregate—they add for general con- 
tingencies 20 per cent, e neony $20,000,000 more. Now, to 
the unit of the work done in Chicago they add 33} percent, Then 
to that they add an additional 20 per cent for extraordinary con- 
tingencies; and they think that certainly would be sufficient. 

Among the difficulties that have come in the way of this canal 
and of the completion of the project are the enterprising gen- 
tlemen who have something else to offer—always for sale. There 
has been a wonderful traffic in franchises to build canals in Nica- 
ragua, Iam told that in the last fifty-four years there have been 

nted 23 franchises to 23 different corporations or individuals. 
Saar the treasury is low they sell a franchise if there hap- 
ns to be a Yankee about who thinks that he can sell it to some- 
y or hold up somebody who may have some enterprise in view 
and make him disgorge. Before the committee of which Iam a 
member we have visitations from no less than eight of these 
corporations or individuals who had something to sell in the shape 
ofa franchise. For along time it was the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany; now the successors of that; now the old Atlas Company, 
that was organized long prior to the completion of the Panama 
route and that at one time ran a steamboat and stage line from 
the town of Greytown on the Caribbean Sea to Brito on the Pa- 
cific Ocean, accommodating the California travel. 

But there is another route upon which there have been vast ex- 
penditures and which I haye been told strikes the minds of some 
of our people as more fayorable to the interests of the United 
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States than the route I have been describing. That is the Pan- 
ama route. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that in my judgment, 
that route can never be made feasible for our purposes. We are 
told that $256,000,000 already has been spent or squandered in the 
construction of that route; and we are told that but two-fifths of 
it is completed, and that two-fifths is two-fifths of the linear ex- 
tent, not two-fifths of the work; but that in the alluvial lands— 
the low-lying lands, those on the sea Jevel—11 or 12 or 13 miles on 
the east side and 5 or 6 on the west side, that there the canal is 
partially completed, but that the great work of cutting through 
the divide, that stupendous work involving a cut of two or three 
hundred feet in depth and 8 miles in extent, that other wonderful 
feat in the engineering world, the control of the Chagres River, a 
torrential stream draining hundreds of square miles of mountain 
surface, that rises sometimes 70 feet in twenty-four hours, and 
that other engineering feat of supplying the summit level of the 
Panama Canal, these have never touched. They are simply 
known as they appear to the mind of the engineer. This Hercu- 
lean task, involving millions that are to be expended in subduing 
nature and overcoming its forces, has not yet passed the stage of 
engineering speculation and debate. 

ut aside from that there is no assurance that we could ever 
control that canal. I challenge any of the friends of the enter- 
prise to show how we could do it. Two hundred and fifty-six 
million dollars of its stock is scattered all over the face of France. 
It was a favorite investment twenty years ago. The poor were 
induced to yield up their hoardings and take stock certificates in 
exchange. They hold them to-day. They are the dream of future 
competency. This stock which they will hold on to is represented 
in the new company to-day in such a manner that they can not 
dispose of it. 

I am speaking now by the card. I recall, as many of my col- 
leagues will, the testimony of the half dozen gentlemen represent- 
ing the new Panama Canal, who came before our committee a 
year ago. They told us of their arrangements; and they told us 
that after paying the expenses of operation, after paying their in- 
terest account, the surplus of revenue was to be divided in pro- 
portions of 40 to 60-60 per cent going to the existing stockholders 
of the old re ears and 40 per cent to the new. 

Mr. GRAFF. Is it not true that there has been a foreclosure 
in court of the property of the old company, which has been pur- 
chased by the new company? 


Mr. PBURN. No, sir; not a purchase. There has been no 


foreclosure. The property of the old company was placed in the 
hands of an officer whom we would call a receiver, who has made 
an arrangement with the new company whereby they were to put 
$13,000,000 of new money into the enterprise. ey were to have 
the power tocontrolit; they were to have the power to raise other 
funds and secure them. They were c with the duty of 
appropriating the revenues in the manner of which I speak, so 
that every dollar of the old stock is represented. 

Mr. GRAFF, But was that not in pursuance of some decree of 
the court, or an arrangement with the company itself? 

. HEPBURN. It was made with the knowledge, as I under- 
stand it, or the consent of thecourt. Whether it was a decree of 
the court or not Iam not prepared to say; but this was the testi- 
mony before the Committee of Commerce a year ago when the 
matter was before that committee. 

Mr. GRAFF. I only asked the question for information. 

Mr. HEPBURN. That is my information on the subject. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if Iam correct I do not see how it is pos- 
sible that the Panama Canal can ever subserve our purposes. 
want, and I think the American people want, an American canal 
to be built and controlled by our own people absolutely and ex- 
clusively. 1 applause.] We want a canal that will dis- 
criminate, if discrimination is to be made, in favor of our own 
people. [Renewed applause.] In other words, we want to con- 
trol the Lage ourselves absolutely andentirely. [Applause. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Will the gentleman from Iowa yiel 
for a question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I will yield to the gentleman in a moment. 

I wish to call the attention of the House to the immense advan- 
tage that this construction and ownership would be to us as a 
people. We are now entering upon the most important of all of 
the conditions that the nations of the world have ever had in their 
efforts to control the commerce of the world. It is the purpose 
and the wish, as I understand it, of the American people that we 
shall have our full share of that commerce, and every factor in 
socaning that commerce is of immense importance and interest to 

em. 

Mr. Chairman, for years past we have been spending 8200, 000, 000 
annually in payment to the owners of foreign ships to carry on 
the commerce of the United States to foreign ports. A gentle- 
man on yesterday on this floor spoke of the loss of three billions 
of money in a single decade that occurred to usin our commercial 
transactions by reason of this condition. In that estimate let me 


say that he lost sight entirely of the colossal sum of $2,000,000,000 
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that we have expended, or, in other words, placed in the pockets 
of foreign shipowners, for carrying that traffic which ought to 
be carried in American ships. Hundreds of gentlemen haye ex- 
pressed themselves in my hearing as utterly opposed to the doc- 
trine of American subsidies for ships, And yet the wholecountry, 
without opposition, will unite with me, I know, in saying that 
this great canal as a means of stimulating shipbuilding in the 
shipyards in the United States is going to be, and must necessarily 
be, the most important item of legislation that this country has 
undertaken to enact in the last thirty years. [Applause.] 

Suppose that we should give to the shipyards of the country the 
ability to build our American fast vessels from American mate- 
rials by American woringkmen—ships to be loaded with American 
products and which would be a part and a parcel of the great in- 
vading army of commerce that we propose to launch in all quarters 
of the world. 
where who would not willingly and gladly extend a helping hand 
to such an enterprise? Such a ship might have the use of the 
canal here proposed without the payment of a dollar for that char- 
acter of traffic. The London merchants who trade with Hong- 
kong—employing, we will say, a 6,000-ton ship—for the passage 
through the Suez Canal pays $18,600 for the round trip. hat a 
privilege then, I repeat, the merchants of New York would enjoy 
who, engaged in the same trade, can use this canal without pay- 
ment of toll! 

Mr. Chairman, I want the canal, when it is completed, to be 
under our control, so that the advantages which it must bring 
will be reaped alike by all of our people. [Applause.] I do not 


want our hands tied by allowing a part of the control of this great 


enterprise to be under some other power. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman now yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I agree with most of what the gen- 
tleman has said 

Mr. HEPBURN. You ought to agree with all of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But I wishto make an inquiry of the 
gentleman to see whether I can entirely with him. I wish 
to ask him, in the first place, if the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is in 
force and has been placed upon our statute books? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, now, the gentleman from Missouri 
ought not to ask me that question. He has just as much infor- 
mation as I have on that subject. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I take it for granted that it has not 
been enacted or is not in foree—— 

1 Mr. HEPBURN. Well, the gentleman may assume that posi- 
on—— 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. The point I want to get at is simply 
this: If we pass this bill, and if that treaty is in force, is there not 
a conflict at once aroused? Do not the sections of that treaty take 
precedence over your bill by the operation of the time limit, if in 
no other 12 

Mr. HEPBURN, I do not know that I quite catch the gentle- 
man’s suggestion, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What I mean is, does not the treaty 
take precedence of the proposition embodied in the bill you are 
now ges Bo enact? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, I do not hold myself out as competent 
now to answer that question without consideration. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask you one more, and I will 


stop. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Your bill contemplates that we shall 
protect this canal. That is ae understanding. My own version 
is that we have the right to fortify; to do as we please with it; 
that it is ours. Now, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty comes along and 
says that ai poms shall have the same rights in that canal as we 
have. So where would that provision in your bill go to? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Iam afraid it would be unfortunate for the 
provision of my bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. So am I. 

Mr. HEPBURN. But I understand this, that if this House of 
Representatives, by an almost unanimous vote, declares that it 
ought to be the policy of the American people to own that canal, 
untrammeled by 1 alliances with any nation or nations, 
there is no official in the United States that will dare to say nay 
to that. eee applause, | 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I am not certain about that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In other words, we can repeal 
the treaty beforehand. 

Mr. HEPBURN. No one will want to say nay to that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask you one more question. 

Mr. HEPBURN. And I want to say that there is no power of 
administration here that wants to thwart the will of the Ameri- 
can poopie if it is fairly expressed, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, now, does not the very fact 
that they persist in urging that treaty in the Senate demonstrate 


Is there a man on the floor of the House or else- | b 


that there is an official somewhere that does not care what the 
House of Representatives does? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ihave never known that there is. I do not 
know that there is a party anywhere persistingin that. Iremem- 
ber that some weeks ago the matter came up—at least, I have been 
told so in the newspapers, and I am quoting newspapers—that in 
another body a provision, I suppose like that which the gentleman 
is talking about, came up for action and that the expression was 
of that character—so unanimous and vigorous against tive 
aion Pat the gentleman who had it in charge was glad to with- 

raw it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. the gentleman think that the same body of 
n would ratify the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and pass this 

1 


Mr. HEPBURN, I think that auswers the question of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not hear that. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman suggests that the body that 
would pass this bill would not probably ratify the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, if they do not intend to press 
that treaty, why do they not withdraw it from the attention of the 
Senate and be through with it? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, well, now, that isa question which the 
gentleman ought not to ask. You know that nobody can answer 
that. What particular reason there may be for withdrawing it or 
withholding the withdrawal nobody knows excepting those that 
have charge of the subject. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Chairman 
Mr. CLARKE of New Hampshire. We ought to do our duty, 


anyway. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does not the gentleman think 
the passage of this bill would go a yery long way in persuading 
gentlemen in some other body to withdraw that treaty? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ishould certainly hope that that would be so, 
But, gentlemen, are we going to stop now because of the fear that 
something may lie in the future? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. That is what we have been doing for fifty 
years. Are you going to continue it? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will make one suggestion, if you 
will permit. If you will put back that word “fortify” into this 
bill and pass it here almost unanimously, and then if the conferees 
of this House will stand up to it, we do not care about the treaty. 

A MEMBER. That word “fortify” is not out of the bill yet. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Iam glad the gentleman hasreminded me of 
that branch of the matter. The changes that the committee have 
consented to in the interest of harmony, as they supposed, think- 
ing that they had done all that any 1 rer of the bi uired— 
being misled in that direction; and I do not mean to say improp- 
erly misled, for perhaps we misled ourselyes—I would say that I 
do not think those changes make any radical difference in the bill. 
If the gentleman will allow me, in the eighth line the proposition 
of the committee was to strike out the word ‘‘ defend” and insert 
the word “protect.” Can the gentleman find any difference? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, I can find a difference, One of 
them is just a hazy proposition, and the other is a direct concrete 

roposition in yery many instances. 

a N Which is the concrete“ and which is the 
“oe 

azy 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, the word „protect“ is hazy, 
and the word “fortify” is a definite word. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Why, it seems to methat the word “protect” 
has the broader meaning. It means authorizing to defend; that 
is, in the sense of protection. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know. It might not. 
Mr. HEPBURN. And — 
Mr. TERRY. I would like to call the gentleman's attention to 


one fact there: In place of “fortification” you substitute the word 
provisions,“ and in place of defend“ you use the word protect,” 

at word ‘‘protect” is the very word that is used in the Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty. If we put in that word ‘‘protect” in placa of 
the word defend,“ may it not virtually, to that extent, be consid- 
ered as yielding to the contention of England? 

Mr. HEPBURN. That word “protect” would bind the United 
States to defend, make safe, make secure the canal. In the treaty 
that is the word. Using the word protect“ compels our Govern- 
ment to make safe and secure the canal. What is the difference? 

Mr. TERRY. I want to call the attention of the gentleman to 
this fact, that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty eee prohibited any 
fortification; but after striking out the word defendꝰ and the 
word “fortifications” you then use the very word used in that 
treaty, and you are proposing to use that word now. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Les, the treaty did; and yet you will remember 


that within ten years of that time Great Britain, in violation of 
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that treaty, made a treaty with Nicaragua in which she reserved 


and secured the power, at her pleasure, to move her forces into 
Nicaraguan territory for the purpose of protecting and defend- 
ing the canal. 

And n, our Government in 1867, seventeen years after the 
treaty, while certain gentlemen say it was still a subsisting, bind- 
ing, and controlling obligation upon us, we negotiated for build- 
ing this canal ourselves and securing it and protecting it alone, 
without the aid of Great Britain, and had the right to enter upon 
the territory with our armies and use our fleet for the purposes of 
protection. 

Mr. TERRY. I peste es agree with the gent!eman in his 
idea that England violated the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; that be- 
ing so, we are absolved from that, and men we ought not 
to return to the use of language that is employed in that treaty, 
be striking out ‘‘ fortify” and“ defend“ and putting in the place 
of those strong, plain words this word “protect” or ‘* protection.” 
That was in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and if you put it in here 
= may be considered to that extent as yielding to their conten- 

on, 

Mr. HEPBURN, Is the gentleman from Arkansas or myself 


arg this 2 5 

Mr. TERRY. I understood the gentleman to yield tome. I 
know the gentleman will make it better than I, and shall not in- 
terrupt him any further. 

Mr. HEPBURN, It was only a matter of idle curiosity that I 
had. [Laughter. 

Mr. TERRY. I will be satisfied if I have aroused the gentle- 
man’s curiosity sufficient to direct his attention to this use of a 
word from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The other recommendation of the committee is 
to substitute the word “ provisions” for the word fortifications,” 
in the fourteenth line of the second page, and to substitute as may 
be necessary ” instead of the words will be required.” And these 
words, you will remember, are addressed to the Secretary of War, 
who is charged with the construction, 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of other topics that I would 
like to discuss, but in view of the demands made upon me for 
time, and the demands that will be made upon you, I think I 
should not ocen y the attention of the House longer. 

Mr. DOLL R. Will my colleague permit me? I was inter- 
ested in his speech, to the effect that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
might be abrogated by the Government. Do I understand the 
gentleman to claim that it might be abrogated by an act of Con- 

proceeding with the work, or does it require diplomatic 
negotiations? 

r. HEPBURN. I suppose the orderly way would be to abro- 
gate it through the State Department; but I have no doubt abont 
our ability and our right by legislative enactment to abrogate it, 
or by doing publicly and aboye board that which would be dia- 
9 with its provisions. 

Mr. GILBERT. Did not the building of the Suez Canal on the 
part of Great Britain virtually abrogate the treaty itself? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I do not know that. I never heard it dis- 
cussed, and have not given attention to that subject; but I want 
to call attention to the fact that the condition of the commerce 
of the whole world, especially of this country, with reference to the 
western coast, has so changed since that time that it would be in- 
equitable and unjust to hold us to a treaty fifty years old, if there 
was no aie reason than simply the fact that necessity demands 
itsa ation. 

Mr. TALBERT. Speaking of the last commission that was ap- 

jointed, I would like to ask the gentleman why that commission 
Ene not made a report. 

Mr. HEPBURN. They have not got through their work yet. 
They have several hundred men at work now. 

Mr. TALBERT. It seems that they could have reported some- 
thing, 

Mr, HEPBURN, I do not know; I am not informed about 
that, 

Mr. MANN. May I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that four of the members of the present commission have 
been on a commission and made a report favorable to the Nica- 
raguan Canal? 

r. HEPBURN, That is a correct statement. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. The gentleman speaks of a treaty having 
been made which authorizes us to go there. It is under that treaty 
that this bill is introduced. : 

Mr. HEPBURN. That is a subsisting treaty, and we would 
have the right under that treaty to-day to construct the canal if 
we desired to do it. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. LEVY. Let me ask the gentleman one question. What 
core of the world will derive the largest benefit from this 
canal? 


Mr. HEPBURN. The United States. 
Mr. LEVY. Has it the largest amount of shipping? 
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SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES DIOK, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. DICK said: 

Mr. Speaker: Within the last year or two we have heard and 
read much on the subject of the formation of large combinations of 
ns es which are commonly called trusts. Our friends on the other 
side of the House, and the Democratic papers which represent 
‘them, are inthe habit of claiming that trusts are simply the out- 
come of a protective tariff. I claim, Mr. Speaker, that this is not 
the case. As far back in the history of the world as the time of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans corporations and combinations of 
capital were plentiful. Under the early Roman law corporations 
could be formed at the will of the promotes without any special 
state authorization. There is record of a combination in the iron 
trade which was established more than 2,000 years ago. Our friends 
on the other side of the House must concede that this was before 
the days of protective tariff had developed in any part of the then 

known world. 

Aristotle tells us that there was a man in Syracuse, in the days 
of Dionysius, the tyrant, who bought all the iron in the island of 
Sicily, and was able to sell it at such prices as he pleased, and 
thereby made much profit. When Dionysius, the tryant, heard of 
this he was pleased with the ingenuity of the man, and told him 
that he might keep his money, but had better leave Syracuse.” 

More than a century . said: ‘* When it is for the ad- 
van of the public to have a particular right kept on foot or con- 

tinued, to construct artificial preng, who may maintain a pon 
ual succession and -enjoy a kind of legal immortality,” the law 
authorizing corporation seems certain and proper. He predicated 
wet = of this form of organization fer the advantage of the 

ublic.’ 

p England’s industrial conditions were the precursor of those in the 
United States. Originally ey individual worked and did busi- 
ness independently for himself. reniy, however, as the de- 
mands of industry increased and broadened productive enterprise 
was compelled to concentrate. Capital appeared and gave em- 
ployment to workers, and so the employing and employed classes 
were developed. Larger enterprises of manufacture, mining, and 
commerce called for the association of capital in order to carry on 
business to the best adyantage. Partnerships became common 
and to some extent corporations succeeded the ership form of 
doing business, This was the condition of affairs in England down 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

In the United States industrial development began slowly. It was 
retarded by the conditions relating to the settlement and subjuga- 
tion of a new country, and by adverse English iain that, until 
the beginning of their national existence, aimed to repress all col- 
onial manufacture. When, however, national independence gave 
a stimulus to national enterprise, all forms of industry went forward 
with giant strides. In less than one-half a century we were rivaling 
the mother country in the diversity and importance of our manu- 
* activities. 

The United States has been notably a nation of wealth producers 
and distributers. Our history is a record of masterly effort to wri 
from the strongholds of nature the material gains that have enrich 
us. Inventive genius has lightened the labor of hands, and at the 
same time increased production and consumption to almost fabulous 

. Business sagacity and enterprise have developed commer- 
cial organization into a powerful machine, cooperating with labor 
and invention for the general good. 

The factory that was to revolutionize the labor activity of 
mankind, began to exercise its influence in England as early as 1730, 
when Watts’s roller spinning was introduced. 

Fifty years ago the mother of the household took a week to knit 
a pair 


od acka, kod abak coat pat its them was not more than 
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afew cents. Fifty years hand looms were used to weave cloth 
in every farmhouse throughout the country. Wool was carded at 
home; zag carpen homemade, covered the floors; farmers mowed 
their fields with scythes; the blacksmith forged the horseshoes 
for the village; the seamstress made the clothes that the girls and 
boye wore, and everybody depended upon the shoemaker for 
ootwear. 

All that is changed now. Machinery and factories have super- 
seded individual labor. Our knit goods, our shirts, indeed every- 
thing that we wear, are made within the factory, because they can 
be made better and cheaper there than they ever could be by indi- 
vidual workers. The mowing machine, the reaper, the raker, and 
binder enable one or two men to do the work of twenty. 

Out of these inevitable conditions arose the corporation. With 
the factory came the foundry and the great W estab- 
lishments, ever growing bigger and bigger in mse to the ever- 
3 demand of the consuming public. It was no longer 

ible for the individual worker to meet the situation. The 
ormation of industrial armies followed as a matter of course—larger 
capital was required than any one man could control. Partnerships 
were for a time effective to a certain extent. 

The corporation in its early days was not in favor in England, 
and the grag eee it found frequent expression in the common 
law. In the United States similar hostility to corporations was 
exhibited even down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Nevertheless, the corporation had to come whether the people fan- 
cied it or not, and whether the laws of the saci BATO free trade 
or protection to 5 The small corporation had its day. 
It will always remain, but for large enterprises it has been super- 
seded by those grent aggregations of capital that, for want of a bet- 


ter term, are called trusts. These combinations are, after all, only 
corporations on a scale. They are in size but not in 
form. It is the highest development of the centralization idea, 
manifested in capital and industry. It is the evolution of modern 


commerce and trade. 

Mr. Speaker, what I want to show now is that these large combi- 
nations of capital, or trusts, are not the outgrowth of a protective 
tariff; that ey are not peculiar to the United States. On the con- 
1 they their existence in England long before the Dingley 

iff was framed or became a law, and long before the enactment 
of the McKinley tariff of 1890. In order to do this, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to place on record before the House some facts regarding the 
organization and combination of some of the largest trusts in the 
United Kingdom. The facts given are authentic and official, and 
they clearly show that the trusts of y are as much a creature 
of ae e and a tariff for revenue only as they are of a protective 
tari : 

A surface examination of the commercial methods of the United 
Kingdom does not reveal such a great change when contrasted with 
those of ten years ago, but if we examine into the subject more 
minutely we see how deep aroot the same principle of ama tion 
has struck into the businesses of the United Emaon as well as those 
of the United States. In view of the importance, both commercial 
and financial, of the 1 of this new era in company pro- 
motion, I think it well to bring vividly before the House the extent 
to which the new moyement has already gone, and the following 

e oe 


table shows at a glance a list of some of combines recently 
formed in the United Kingdom: 
a sod 
o 
Date, Name, basi- Capital. 
nesses. 
Oct. 6,1888 | Salt Union, Limited 4 22 £2,000, 000 
Nov. 1,1890 | United Alkali Co., Limited ee 43 6, 000, 000 
July 1,1896 | J. & F. Coats, Limited 4 5, 500, 000 
Nov. 25,1897 | English Se Cotton Co., Limited 15 2, 750, 000 
May 6,1898 | Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers’, 
FCC tact deer vacua! $1 6,000, 000 
Dee. 14,1898 | Bradford Dxrers 2 4,500, 000 
Joly 4,1898 | Yorkshire Indigo, Scarler, and Colour 3 a 
}, 000 
July 6. 1898 8 250, 000 
Oct. 9, 1898 38 2, 500, 000 
Nov. 1,1898 8 250, 000 
Nov. 15,1898 170, 000 
Dec, 8, 1898 60 9, 200, 000 
Feb. 22,1900 23 4, 200, 000 
Mar. 1,1900 4 300, 000 
Apr. 4,1900 | British Cotton and Wool Dyers............ 46 2, 750, 000 
nye Pd Seale detec Ä 323 | 46,970,000 


cerns amalgama with a capital of £46,970,000, or $230,000,000. 
And there is not the shadow of an excuse to be found for their 
„55 ͤ 00 
0 and absolu e uct of the i of Cob- 
aa free trade, or a tariff for revenue only, $ 


With the object of giving a brief history of the above trusts, as 


features and characteristics, I 


well as setting forth their princi 
A from the records and papers of 


give the following facts acqui 
their incorporation in England: 
SALT UNION, LIMITED. 

This trust was registered on October 6, 1888, to consolidate the 
undertakings of salt businesses in the United Kingdom, and is the 
oldest modern combine in that country. The salt works and prop- 
erties of numerous firms and companies were acquired, including 
freehold and leasehold rock salt, brine, and other lands, ete. The 
authorized capital is £2,000,000 in onice shares of £10, and 
£1,000,000 in 7 per cent noncumulative preference shares of £10, 
and the whole amount has been subscribed and,paid up. There 
are also £1,000,000 first mortgage 43 cent tual debenture 
stock ranking on the properties to be taken over by the com-. 
pany, with interest payable Samary land July 1; and £200,000 4} 
per cent B mortgage debenture stoc rt of £250,000 authorized), 
with interest payable Jan 1 and July 1, and the principal re- 
deemable at the option of the company at 105 per cent, on or at 
any time after June 30, 1902, on six months’ notice, while the com- 
pany has reserved the rights to redeem the stock earlier by pur- 
chase in the market or privately, and it is secured by a first charge 
on opona acquired subsequently to October 8, 1888, and a sec- 
ond charge on the rest of the undertaking. 

The stock was issued in March, 1895, through Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Curie & Co., at 104 — cent. The issue of this second debenture 
stock clearly proves that the company has been all along in“ back 
water.“ The accounts are made up 5 December 31 and 
submitted in February. For the period to mber 31, 1899, the 
ordinary capital got 10 per cent; for the year 1890, 7 per cent; for 
1891 and 1892, 5 per cent; for 1893, 3 per cent; for 1894, 2} per cent; 
for 1895, 2 per cent, and for 1896, 1 per cent. For 1897 the prefer- 
ence dividend was only paid to the extent of 1} per cent, and for 
1898 nothing was paid on either class of shares. the accounts 
for 1898, including £12,531 brought forward, there was an available 
balance for the latter year of „323, and in order to pay debenture 
stock interest the sum of £8,676 was taken from the reserve, reduc- 
ing that fund to £108,823. There are no returns for 1899. Regis- 
tered office 45 Tower Buildings, Water street, Liverpool. 

UNITED ALKALI COMPANY, LIMITED. 

This company was formed for the purpose of purchasing and con- 
solidating Into one undertaking various chemical works in the 
United Kingdom, in which some or all of the following chemicals 
are manufactured by what is known as the Leblanc process, viz: A 
bleaching powder, soda ash, caustic soda, white alkali, sulphate of 
soda, crystals of soda, chlorate of potash, sulphuric acid, hydro- 
chlorie acid, sulphur, ete. In addition to the chemical works, the 
company made arrangements whereby they have power, which they 
haye exercised, to sa valuable salt mines and works through- 
out England. The Leblanc process, by which bleaching powder 
and other chlorine products, in conjunction with caustic soda, are 
economically manufactured. Carbonates of soda are produced more 
cheaply by the ammonia process. The following are the names of 
the businesses forming the trust when first established: 


Names and address of venders. 
e St. Helens. 
Globe Alkali Caney, Limited St. Helens. 
Greenback Alkali Works Company, Limited -St. Helens. 
TT „St. Helens. 
James McBryde & Co, Limited ............. -St. Helens, 
St. Helens Chemical Company St. Helens, 
Sutton ODRE -St. Helens. 
A/ pa enaa aan -St. Helens. 
The Atlas Chemical Company, Limited ..... -- Widnes, 
ell, Deacon & Co «-Widnes, 
Golding, Davis & Co., Limited Widnes, 
Bros. & Shaw Widnes. 
The Liver Alkali Company, Limited --Widnes, 
Niel, Mathieson & Co., .- Widnes, 
ddell & Co.. . .- Widnes, 
Muspratt Bros. & Huntleu, Limited t. 
James Muspratt & Sons MWianes. 
W. CCCP -Widnes. 
The Runcorn Soap and Alkali Company, Limited. - Runcorn. 
P ons tan wssnchaxt uansdanesos -Widnes, 
van & C Widnes. 
The Widnes Alkali Company, Limited Widnes. 
Wigg Bros. & Steel .......-=.:sss....... „Runcorn, 
The Netham Chemical Company, Limited. Bristol. 
Fo Heworthon-Tyn 
ewo ALETA Rae .«Heworth-on- e. 
5 aaow Chemical Com ay, 9 Jarrow, 
e Newcastle Chemical Works Com: Limited. 
J. G. & W. H. Ri on 
The Seaham Chemical Works Com 
The St. Bede Chemical 
Charles Tenant & 
Walsend Chemical Com; 
The Eglington Chemi 
The Iryine Chemical 
The North Bri 
Charles Tenant & 
Boyd & Co., 
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to obtain control of the Leblane departments of the following busi- 
nesses: E. Bramwell & Sons, St. Helens; Morgan Moguen ee 
Dublin and Wicklow Manure Company, Limited, Dublin; P. A. 
Mawdlesley, Flint, and the Frondo Chemical Company, Limited, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Since the above was floated the following 
works have been taken over and now form part of the trust: Messrs. 
McKechina, St. Helens; Tharsis Sulphur and Copper Company, 
Widnes, and I. C. Gamble & Sons, St. Helens. 

The authorized capital is £6,000,000, in shares of £10, half in 
ordinary and half in 7 per cent cumulative preference, ranking also 
for a priority as to capital, and power was taken to issue debenture 
stock for £2,500,000. A very considerable portion of the purchase 
money for the various works was taken in ordi and preference 
shares and debenture stock, and the total Capital issued is £2,893,430 

ordinary shares, £2,825,240 preference shares, and all the debenture 
stock, the whole amount haying been called up. The debenture 
stock carried 5 per cent interest, payable January 1 and July 1, and 
is redeemable at 110 per cent at the option of the company after ten 
years from 1891, on six months’ notice. 

The object of the company by its formation was the avoidance of 
undue competition which had prevailed between the various man- 

rers mentioned; the reduction of cost of transit by supplying 
goods from the district nearest the consumer; the economies whic 
would necessarily result from unity and concentration of manage- 
ment, and the increased efficiency of all the manufactories from 
applying to each the highest standard of working which the best 
experience and technical ability of the trade will show to be possible. 
he question of arriving at the value of the properties, together 
with a schedule of the profits made by each firm in the trust, was 
at the time not even stated in the prospectus, and the public was 
left in complete ignorance of whether or not the businesses were 
being run at a profit or otherwise. All that was stated in the pro- 
tus was that the price to be paid for the whole of the proper- 
ties and privil including patent and other rights and royalties, 
but exclusive of stock in trade materials (raw, and in the process 
of manufacture) and stores, is £6,851,500.” The amount had been 
arrived at by a subcommittee of eight, acting under the direction of a 
committee of thirteen, appointed by the manufacturers, and after 
careful consideration by such subcommittee of the producing power 
and position of the works, and of the reports made by two or more 
members of the committee or directors, who in each case had 
examined the works. 

The accounts are made up annually to December 31, and sub- 
mitted in the following March. It can not be said that this 
company has a success from the start, or that even to-day, as 
shown by its latest returns, that it is a paying concern to the 
investors. The following yearly payments of dividends are specially 
interesting: 

For the period to December 31, 1891, 5 per cent was paid on the 
ordinary shares; for 1892, 6 per cent; for 1893, 5 per cent; for 1894, 
nil; for 1895, 1 per cent; for 1896, 2 per cent; and for 1897, 1898, 
and 1899 only the full preference dividend was paid, there being no 
distribution to the ordinary shareholders. 

The gross profit for 1899 amounted to £380,215, and the net profit 
aiter providing £120,833, for debenture interest was £198,765. The 
full dividend on the preference shares absorbed £191,175, and the 
carry forward is raised from £29,277 to £36,868. Naturally the 
£2,893,430 of ordinary capital gets nothing except the glory of being 
in such a ificently inflated concern, The wor Woh apie) 
plant, etc., are valued, for balance-sheet purposes, at £7,196,915, and 
stock in trade is put down at £812,376, no less. Another item to be 
regarded with respectful adoration is the £349,703 of investments, 
of which £239,95 is in subsidiary companies.“ With such 
handsome assets it is, of course, quite unnecessary to have more 
than £58,000 cash in d to pay debenture interest, £60,417; and 
dividends, £95,587, not to mention the £305,257 of debts owing by 
the com . A distribution of a beggarly 3 per cent on the ordi- 
nary capital for the past six years can only be described as bitterly 

W and unbusinesslike, and altogether unsatisfactory. 

The best critics affirm that even a spell of excellent trade, such as 
is being done to-day, might serve only to enable this concern to put 
its house temporarily in order. It is clear on the surface that the 
company was formed upon an artificial basis, that it is ridiculous! 
overeapitalized, and that while it may possibly pay small dividen 
from time to time in a spasmodic fashion, anything like settled pros- 
perity is quite out of the question. If the assets, including ‘‘ patent 
and other rights,’’ were written down to their actual value, the cap- 
ital reduced accordingly, and further provision made for the require- 
ments of the business the shareholders would find their real position 
improved. The . would not be pleasant, but its results 
would not fail to salutary, e regi office is 30 James 
street, Liverpool. 

In conclusion, it may be well to mention that the Engel Alkali 
Trust, unable to sell its products in this country under the Dingley 
tariff, has erected a branch factory—or is about to do so—in one of 
our Western States. 


J. & P. COATS, LIMITED, AN INTERNATIONAL TRUST, 


This compony was registered originally on August 6, 1890, to take 
over the business of the firm of the same name, cotton thread manu- 
facturers, This, however, included only the business of Messrs. 
Coats as then carried on at Paisley and in Rhode Island (United 
States) andelsewhere. Six 70 later an amalgamation was effected 
with the competing firms of Clark & Co., Jonas Brook & Brothe 
and James Chadwick & Brother, limited. The authorized capita 
was then raised to £5,500,000—£3,0C0,000 in ordinary stock and 
£2,500,000 in 6 per cent cumulative preference shares of £10, the 
latter ranking also for a priority as to capital, and all the ordinary 
and £2,498,680 of the preference have bean issued and paid up, 
The ordinary capital was formerly in shares of £10, but in 1899 it 
was converted into stock. There is also £2,000,000 mortgage deben- 
ture stock with 4} per cent interest, payable January 1 and July 1, 
and the company may pay off the whole or part of the issue at 
110 per cent at any time after Jan 1, 1901—if only a portion, 
such poran to be ascertained by drawings. v 

Included in the statement of capital, as above, are £500,000 of 
preference shares and £1,250,000 of ordinary shares (now stock), 
issued in 1896 in connection with the taking over of businesses, 
as stated above; all of these preference shares were issued to the 
vendors, as also many of the ordinary, partly at £50 per share, and 
52,500 new ordinary shares were issued to the existing holders of 
ordinary at the price of £50, all the new shares carrying dividends 
as from July 1, 1896. So successful has been the Coats enterprise, 
and so the dividends annually paid that these £10-shares are 
selling ay at over £80 each. The original market value, as seen 
above, is £5,500,000, but the value to-day is about £28,500,000. 

The accounts are made up annually to June 30 and submitted in 
November, an interim dividend (in 1899 of 10 per cent) being paid 
in May. For the 5 ended December 31, 1890, both preference 
and ordinary shareholders received interest at the rate of 5 per cent 

r annum in lieu of dividends. For the next half year, to June, 
1891, and each of the years 1891-92, 1892-93, and 1893-94, the ordinary 
shareholders received 8 per cent per annum; for 1894-95, 10 per cent; 
for 1895-96 and 1896-97, 20 per cent; for 1897-98, 30 per cent; and for 
1898-99, 30 per cent and a further bonus of 10 per cent. The reserve 
fund to-day stands at £1,500,000. Ordinary share premium account, 
£3,353,560; and there is carried forward £82,238. Thedividend on 
the preference shares is payable half-yearly. 

By the combination with the Clarks, Brooks, and Chadwicks the 
Coats rompang obtained the dominating interest in the cotton-thread 
trade in both hemispheres, for the old Clark firm had, like the old 
Coats firm, factories in the United States and elsewhere abroad. On 
of the secrets of the success of this thread enterprise has lain in 
the dexterity with which foreign markets have been secured and 
retained, in spite of the most prohibitive tariff walls, by the erec- 
tion of factories in countries in which it was not profitable to ship 
thread manufactured in the mills in England and Beotland. At the 
last general meeting of the shareholders of J. & P. Coats, Limited, 
the 8 (Mr. Archibald Coats), made a significant statement 
and explained that the company, besides owning mills abroad, held 
shares in 12 manufacturing companies abroad, and he said that 
the major porion of the companya profits last year was derived 
from manufacturing outside of the United Kingdom. Timeand again 
the selling prices of thread have been raised until, PADY - 
ing, the price of the article is to-day something like 15 to T 
cent higher than it originally was. Directors’ qualification, £1,000 
of ordinary or preference share capitel. Registered office, Fergus- 
lie Th Works, Paisley Scotland. 

ENGLISH SEWING COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


This company was registered on July 16, 1897, to take over 14 
businesses. The autho capital is £2,000,000, in shares of £1, 
half being 5 per cent cumulative preference, haying also a priority 
as to capital, and half ordinary; and all the preference and £875,080 
ordinary have been subscribed and call up, including 125,000 
ordinary shares issued in 1899 ata premium of 16s, pershare. There 
is also £875,000 first mortgage 4 per cent debenture stock, with in- 
terest payable January 1 and July 1, while the principal is repayable 
at the opion of the company on or after January 1, 1908, at par, or 
before t date at 4 per cent premium, six months’ notice bein 
required in either case. The stock is secured by a first mortgage o 
the freehold and leasehold properties and real estate. 

The combination of the four great thread firms referred to in the 
Coats Company gave that trust the leading interest. But to 
strengthen ie Does it was necessary to obtain some control over 
the several ler 5 concerns in England. The object in 
view has always been 8 makers from cutting“ against 
each other in oversupp markets, and to keep prices just at a 
level to ret a fair manufacturing profit. The more effective con- 
trol of the e that was desiderated became ible on the forma- 
tion of the English Sewing Cotton Company, Limited. This com- 
pany was formed nearly three years ago for the purchase and 


amalgamation of the sewing cotton and thread businesses of Sir Rd. 
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Arkwright & Co., Limited, Cromford; Lawrence Ardern, Limited, 
Hazel ve Mills, near Stockport; E. Ashworth & Sons, Limited, 
Egerton Mills, near Bolton; Bagley & Wright, Limited, Oldham; 
Crawford Brothers, Limited, Beith, N. B.; John Dewhurst & Sons, 
Limited, Skipton; Ermen & Roby, Limited, Pendlebury; 8. Man- 
love & Sons, Limited, Belper; J. T. Raworth, Limited, Leicester; 
C. A. Rickards, Limited, Bell Busk; W. G. & J. Strutt, Limited, 
Milford; William Waller & Co., Limited, Manchester; J. & E. 
Waters & Co., Limited, Manchester; Geo. Wigley & Co., Limited, 
Derby; Waters & Rigg, Cumberland; and R. F. & J. Alexander & 
Co., Limited, joined the combination last year. 

The amalgamation is rather a peculiar one, inasmuch as each con- 
cern has to be carried on as a separate business, preserving its own 
individual characteristics, by a separate company, all the shares of 
which are held by the parent company. A controlling interest was 
also acquired by the English Sewing Cotton in the American Thread 
Company. The relations are no doubt somewhat complicated, for 
the Coats oe also is a shareholder in the American 
Thread Company. It is also very significant, but J. & P. Coats, Lim- 
ited, in order to obtain an effective voice in the management of the 
English Sewing Cotton Company, took up a large block of the shares. 

When the English company was formed an ent was con- 
cluded with the Coats Company whereby the proportions of the 
trade to be done by each in certain foreign markets were broadly 
defined. Some of the firms in the English combination are spin- 
ners of silk and linen thread, and these, of course, do not affect the 
Coats combination, which is interested only in cotton thread, and 
the arrangement as to cotton thread was something like this: Cer- 
tain markets were allotted exclusively to each combination. One 
of these markets was Spain, which was allotted exclusively to the 
Coats Company. But in Spain the English combination has a mill 
which was erected for the supply of the Cuban market, and under 
the agreement was strictly confined to that market. Since Spain 
lost Cuba the relations between the two combinations have, until 
a few weeks ago, been somewhat strained by the English Sewing 
Cotton Company endeavoring to sell in Spain the produe of the 
Spanish mill, for which a profitable market could no longer be 
found in Cuba. At one time this threatened to bring about a seri- 
ous rupture between the companies, but during March, when the 
English Sewing Cotton, Limited, issued the balance of the author- 
ized capital to the extent of £249,920, the chairman put at the foot 
of the circular an official notice that the difficulty been success- 
fully removed. 

The accounts are made up annually to March 31 and submitted in 
August. For the period to March 31, 1898, only the preference 
dividend was paid, and for 1898-99, 1s. 9d. per share was paid on the 
ordinary shares, and after writing off the whole of the preliminary 
expenses, etc., amounting to £45,314, a balance of £40,873 was car- 
ried forward. Reserve fund (premium on new shares and deben- 
ture stock), £102,500. On account of 1899-1900 a dividend of 9d. 
per share has been declared, payable on January 25. Director's 
qualification, £1,000 of ordinary shares. Registered office, 30 
Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

FINE COTTON SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


This association was registered on March 31, 1898, and was formed 
for the purpose of amalgamating into one concern all the companies 
and firms engaged in 8 e (sea island) cotton, or in doub- 
ling yarns made from this and other staples of cotton, and of carrying 
on the business of fine spinners and doublers hitherto carried on by 
the:n separately. The authorized capital is £4,000,000 in shares of 
£l, being 5 per cent cumulative preference, having a priority 
also as to capital, and half ordinary, and power was taken to issue 
debenture stock for £2,000,000. All the preference and debenture 
capital, and £1,648,000 of the ordinary, have been subscribed and 

ed up. The debenture stock was issued at , carried 4 per 
cent interest, payable March 31 and September 30, is redeemable 
at the option of the ary jee on or after September 30, 1918, at par, 
or before that date at 10 per cent premium on six months’ notice, 
and is red by a first mortgage upon the freehold, leasehold, and 
1 kage properties. 
e basis upon which the various undertakings have been united 
is that of profit-earning capacity, computed on a three years’ aver- 
, taken in each case up to the date of the last balance prior to the 
signature of the contract, as ascertained by investigation of the books 
by a leading firm of accountants. The total pure consideration 
for the land, mills, buildings, engines, and all mill equipments, 
including good will, was, at the time of the flotation, £3,352,804 16s. 
Id., this being for 31 businesses at first amal P 

The objects of the formation of the company are the stereotyped 
ones, namely, that of centralization of office work and of buying, 
N and distributing arrangements, which it was anticipated 
wo 


ead to considerable economy. 
The following is a list of the firms that form the trust to-day, no 
less than 10 haying entered since the flotation of the combine: 


Bennett, È E., & Co, Limited 585 

ton un and Doubling Com 
Bouth, I Wa 3 
Bradley, M. G., & A., Limited. 
Brown, J. Henderson, Limited 
Brown & Fallows, Limited 


ton. 
Cash, John, & Sons, Limited 
Christie, Hectors, Limited ttle. 
Froggatt, John, & Co., Limited 
Gorsey Bank Doubling Company, Limited ki 3 
Houl orth, T., & Co., Deer Uington, Manchester. 
Jackson Street S ea CON Limited Manchester. 
Knott, John, & Sons, ited... -Ashton-under-Lyne, 
„H. W., & Co., Limited Salford. 
Lee Spinning Company, Limited Atherton. 
Marsden, James, & Sons, Limited .-- Bolton, 
Marsland & Co., Limi l Manchester, 
McConnel & Co., . -Ancoats. 
3 Samuel, Limited — 5 
ve . 8 x 
Murray, A. & G., Limited...-....-...... 


. Anepats. 
-Bollington, near Macclesfield. 


G., 
Oliver, T., & Sons, Limited 
Bolton. 


Ormrod, Hardcastle ee Limited 


Reddish Spinning Company, Limited 
Rivett, Thomas, re? ani 


Rostron, John, Limited....... 
Shaw, Jardine & Co., Limited 
Swindells, G., & Sons, Limited. 


„Nottingham. 
ERGE .-Borrowash, near Derby. 
Towlson, J., & Co., Limited... 8 


Wolfenden & Son, Limited Bolton 
Woodeaves Company, Limited.. Derby. 
Wright, Caleb, & Co., Limited 0 00e ‘Tyldesley. 


Société Cotonniére d’Hellemmes, Limited, care o 
W. H. Ingram, 15 Cross street, Manchester Lille, France. 


It is very significant that, again, J. & P. Coats, Limited, subscribed 
for a large number of shares in order to protect their interests as 
consumers. The reason for the Coats Company doing this may be 
seen from the fact that they buy a very large proportion, if not the 
greater portion, of the spun cotton they use from the Fine Spinners’ 
combination. Only last fall, when the Fine Spinners issued the 
remaining balance of capital in order to further take in two more 
outside firms, Messrs. Coats were allotted a further sum of £100,000 
in the Fine Spinners’ trust. 

The accounts are made up annually to March 31 and submitted in 
May. For the year to March, 1899, 8 per cent was paid, which for 
the first year’s working was certainly not bad. The oe profits 
made was £362,927, which, after deducting interest and debenture 
stock and a proportion of the formation expenses, left a net profit 
for distribution of £299,015, out of which the ordinary shareholder 
received the above distribution, while £80,000 was placed to a reserve 
fund, and a balance carried forward of £20,879. The preference 
dividend is paid half yearly. Directors’ qualification, £5,000, ordi- 


nary s 

"The association earned last year a net profit of no less than 
£459,422, after charging £102,981 for depreciation. Adding the 
amount brought in, there is a total disposable balance of £472,540. 
After deducting debenture interest amounting to £80,000, and pay 
ing off the remainder of the formation expenses (£21,401), there 
remains £370,139. Out of this the directors Pg Soe to appropriate 
a sum of £100,000 to reserve, as against £80,000 a year ago, i 
a total reserve of £180,000 accumulated within the two years. In 
addition to this reserve built up out of profits on trading, there isa 
special reserve of £231,175, Seegi y hes the premium on shares 
issued during the financial year. r placing £100,000 to the 
reserve fund and providing for the preference dividend, the directors 
recommend a ce dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 
10 per cent per annum, making a total distribution of 8 per cent for 
the year, or the same as for 1 Even then the fairly substan- 
tial 8 of £36,565, subject to bonuses to management and to 
auditor’s remuneration, remains to be carried forward. Registered 
office, Temple Chambers, St. James’s square, Manchester, 


BRADFORD DYERS ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


This company was registered on the 3d of December, 1898, and 
was formed primarily for acquiring the businesses of the various 
penpals and firms engaged in what is commonly known as the 
Bradford Piece Dyeing Trade. From the very start it met with 
success. How complete is this trust will be seen from the fact that 
the businesses syndicated comprise about 90 per cent of the Brad- 
ford Piece Dyeing Trade; two of the firms in the trust having also 
extensive warp dyeing departments. Some idea of the gigantic 
trade done by these firms may be seen again by the fact that goods 
are dyed annually by the associated firms amounting in value to some- 
thing like twelve to fifteen millions pound sterling ($60,000,000 to 
$75,000,000). Theindustry isone of greatimportanceand magnitude, 
the number of persons (mostly men) employed by the association 
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being about 7,500, and the consumption of coal alone about a quarter 
of a million tons per annum. 

The treated are in use in almost every household in the 
United Kingdom, and a large per cent also of the United States as 
well as other foreign countries, The authorized capital is £3,000,000 
in shares of EI, half being 5 per cent cumulative preference, having 
a priority also as to capital, and half ordinary, and power was taken 
to issue debenture for £1,500,000. The first issue of capital was 
for £1,000,000 of each of the three classes, and the whole amount has 
been subscribed and called up, the vendors having taken £333,333 
of ordinary, and a similar amount of preference shares and de- 
benture stock. The debenture stock was issued at par, and is 


secured by a first deed constituting a specific first mortgage upon. 


all the properties of the country, carries 4 per cent interest, paya- 
ble January 1 and July 1, arg perpetual; although in the event 
of winding up at any time for the purpose of reconstruction, amal- 
gamation or otherwise, the debenture stock is redeemable at £110 
per £100 stock, The following businesses comprise the association: 


Names and addresses of venders. 
George Armitage, Limited %4ꝶ: Bradford 
Willam Aykroyd S Bradford 
Bradford and District Dyeing Company, Limited. Halifax. 
George Briggs & Sons Brigho 
Craven Pearson & Co., Limited. -- Brighouse. 
Finishing Company, Limited -- Bradford. 
W. Gran & Co., Limited............ 0 
Harry H. Hall & Co. z · «Guiseley. 
Hunsworth D Company, Limited „Cleckheaton, 
Samuel Kirk & 80n „Leeds. 
ohn Mitchell & Co... --Keighley. 
James Reffitt & Sons. .... 3 
Edward 1 PF ee aye - Bradford. 
James 28 . 8. Sharp & Co., Limited . ae ondwike. 
P00 pley. 
John Shaw & Co., Limited Bradford. 
Shi CO seccacnsua - Yeadon. 
Samuel Smith & Co., Limited Bradford. 
John H. Stott & CO. Bradford. 
Thornton, Hannam & Marshall. -- Brighouse, 
Ward & Sons, Limited. .. Halifax, 
Whitaker Bros. & Co., D --Newlay. 
Frederick Cawley & Co. Manchester 
Th n Gen Limited.. Wigan 
pany, Vigan. 
U ck cacwcuscesacccavndcacecavccctnassecannectens aus Rochdale. 


Amongst the advantages to be gained by this amalgamation of 
interests the following were enumerated by the promoters: 

First, the avoidance of loss through undue competition and cutting 
of prices below cost. 

nd, the economies and improvements in production arising 

from the combined practical knowledge of the members forming 
the board of directors (who are all men of t experience in the 
asin § trade) as a consulting and advisory body available for each 

ranch. 


Third, the economies due to centralization of office work and of 
buying, distributing, and financial arran ts. 

One special feature of the Dyers’ Association is that, as far as pos- 
sible, the control of each firm shall remain in the hands of those 
who have been responsible for its conduct in the past; and in order 
that such management may have an inducement to continue to give 
their best efforts to that particular business, the directors are em- 
powered under the articles of the association to pay commissions on 
the profits of each individual branch, thus safeguarding the princi- 

le or erate effort, to which so much success in the past has 
ts ue. 


Here again, as in most cases in arriving at the combined average 
profits earned by the various firms when amalgamated, figures for 
a period of three years have been taken, and a balance struck. When 
first floated only 22 firms comprised the association, and the 

te average profit showed the annual average sum of £225,656 168. 
a. The purchase price of the firms (22), including £681,388 of 
good will, amounted to the sum of £2,870,640. : 

The accounts are made up annually to December 31. Quite 
recently the first annual meeting was held and some interesting 
facts were brought out in the association report. The promises held 
out in the p tus have been more than borne out. The gross 
profits estimated at the time, as set forth in the p ctus, were at 
the rate of £225,656 per annum. The company, when the year’s 
accounts were made up, had been working fifteen months, and the 
gross profits made for that period amounted to £405,396, an excess 
practically of £100,000 over twelve months’ accounts. The pros- 
pectus profit was arrived at after charging £50,000 per annum for 
maintenance and keeping the property in a thorough working order. 
During the period under review upward of £80,000 had n so 
charged. Other ex in connection with the flotation had been 
met out of the profits, while £62,500 was also put down for depre- 
ciation. alter all deductions, debenture interest, and interim 


dividends on the preference and the ordinary shares there was an 

available net balance of £150,271. A : 

ropriate in paying a dividend for the 
of 5 per cent per annum on the 


This it was proposed to a 
six months to December 3 
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preference shares, absorbing £25,000; in establishing a reserve fund 


with £60,000; in Paying & vidend for the six months to December 
81 last at the rate of 10 per cent per annum on the ordinary shares, 
requiring £49,328; and in carrying forward the balance of £26,033, 
which is equal to 24 per cent on the ordinary shares. Calculating 
the dividend from the dates on which the installments of the share 
money fell due, the rate worked out to £8 13s. 11d. per cent per an- 
num. A larger dividend could have been paid, but for the first 
year the board deemed it wiser to create a substantial reserve fund 
and to carry forward a good balance, which the first general meet- 
ing heartily approved. Registered office, 39 Well street, Bradford. 


YORKSHIRE INDIGO, SCARLET, AND COLOR DYERS, LIMITED, 


This company was registered on June 29, 1899. The company is 
formed for the purpose of acquiring and carrying on the businesses 
of several firms e in the Yorkshire indigo, scarlet, and color 
dyeing trade. The representing the trust comprise nearly all 
the Yorkshire ayong businesses which are engaged in dyeing cloth 
and wool man tured for uniforms, liveries, etc., and ey the 
British, Indian, colonial, and foreign governments in the army, navy, 
post-oflice, and civil-service department, and by the constabulary, 
railway, and other institutions. Several of the above firms have 
long held a wide reputation as the principal dyers in their partic- 
ular trade, and are seldom in want of work; in fact, the Leeds firms 
8 are of excellent standing and repute. 

he advantages claimed by the trust are that the indigo wool and 
piece dyeing is almost eee carried on in this part of York- 
shire. The several dyehouses taken over are conveniently situated 
in the centers where the treated are manufactured, and they 
many facilities which it would be difficult to reproduce. 

he dyes used in the processes of indigo and scarlet Sas od areof a 
very expensive character, and exceptional skill and technical knowl- 
edge are required to manipulate them profitably. Although the com- 
pany thus monopolizes to a extent the business of indigo and 
scarlet dyeing and is ina position to avoid cutting prices below the 
standard rates, the circumstances of the trade are such that very im- 

rtant benefits are derived from the amalgamation without interfer- 

with the existing scale of charges. This trust, with ample capital, 
can buy dye wares in large quantities, and this will add materially 
to the te profit. me of the businesses are especially 
equipped for treating particular classes of material, and considerable 
saving is effected by distributing the work to the dyehouses best 
adapted for dealing with it, and which can deal with larger quan- 
tities without adding materially to their standing charges. The 
following is the list of firm names which comprise the trust: 


William Kitchen & Co. -Established about 1700, 
—— ---Established 1831, 


Kirkburton. oan | et gon 8 Kirkburton 
Pickles, Smithson & Pickles, Limited..Dewsbury . 
rn H 

Smith & Horstall. 


..- Established 1864. 
alifax.... ... Established 1868, 
---Heckmondwike ...Established 1870. 

Luddenden Foot .. Established 1876. 
.- Bi Established 1880, 


The authorized capital is £400,000, in shares of £1, half being 54 
per cent cumulative preference, having a priority also as to capital, 
and half ordinary, and £150,000 of each class of capital has boen 
subscribed and called up. There is also 44 per cent first mo 
debenture stock for £150,000, part of a total authorized of £200,000. 
The stock is secured by a mortgage on the propery and fixed ma- 


chinery, has interest payable January 1 and July 1, and is redeem- 
able at the company’s option at 105 per cent on or at any time after 
Jan 1, 1909, on six months’ notice, while in the event of liquida- 
tion the stock is to be redeemed at 105 per cent, and the preference 
shares are also to participate equally with the ordinary in any sur- 
plus after repayment of the amount paid up on both classes until the 
preference shall have received a sum equal to 25 percent. It 
is proposed to pay the preference dividend half yearly. The ac- 
counts are to be made up annually to June 30, the first account not 
yet being presented. A 

The present directors, who are the heads of the various dyeing 
businesses, have agreed to remain in management for a od o 
five years at an aggregate salary of £1,575 per annum and a com- 
mission equal to 10 per cent of the profits available for dividends on 
the ordinary shares. The assets taken over by the company from 
the several firms, including land, dyeworks, ware mills, warehouses, 
reservoirs, water rights, mill plant, good will, etc., amounted to 
£433,478 4s, 10d. en altogether, although no returns of the 
first year’s workings are yet available, there is every evidence that 
stag ee phe hey concern, office, 23 John William 
street, Huddersfield. 
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BRADFORD COAL MERCHANTS AND CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


This association was registered on May 31, 1899. There can be 
no doubt that when this trust was mooted it was rightly considered 
a big venture, such a thing as a coal combine never being thought 
of. But when firms of such order and magnitude were disposed to 
combine together, a success from the beginning was already guar- 
anteed. The businesses combined annually turn over upward of 
90 per cent of the steam coal trade done in the city of Bradford, and 
a yery large proportion of the household coal trade. Theauthorized 
capital is £250, in shares of £1, £100,000 being cumulative 5} 
per cent preference, having a priority also as to capital, and £150,000 
ordinary, and £80. preference and £119,797 ordinary have been 


subscribed and called up, all the ordinary shares having been allotted 
to the vendors. The following are the names of the businesses form- 
ing the trust: 


Names and addresses of venders, 


-| Jabez Cole & Co., Bradford. 
-| William Par B 


‘kinson, Bradford 
Edward Parkinson, Bradford. 
Joshua Smith, Bradford. 


-| Henry Thacker, Bradford. 
John Triffitt, Bradford. 


Among the advantages of the amalgamation it is claimed that 
considerable economy will be effected in connection with the cost 
of administration, and the placing of orders with the collieries. It 
is a very common thing for Yorkshire owners to sell yery large 

uantities of coal at lower prices than small quantities of a few hun- 
red tons, hence it comes about that those firms that can place the 
biggest contract can always obtain the best terms as to price of the 
article. Then, this combination of interests will bring about a dim- 
inution of intermediate charges, the board. of directors being able 
in every part of the business to make one buying suffice. All the 


rs have a to serve in the capacity of directors for a 
period not less five years, and they also have agreed not to 
en in any competing business for a period of twenty y 


ears. 
he value of the various businesses, Together with the good will 
thereof, was stated in the prospectus as being £199,650, of which 
£79,860 was payable in cash and the balance by allotment to the 
vendors at par of 119,790 ordinary shares of £1, each fully paid. 

This trust has just accomplished a year’s working, the first re- 

rt having been issued, the accounts being made up annually to 

31 and submitted about May. The report of the directors 
states Ser Meg ie the past year, business in the city and district of 
Bradford been generally active and satisfactory, and the direct- 
ors report an increased tradin g turnover, together with substantial 
profits thereon, considerably in excess of those certified in the com- 
pany’s prospectus issued in July, 1899. At the latter part of last 
year an important agreement was entered into between this trust 
and the Bradford Dyers’ Association, Limited, whereby it was ar- 
ranged to transfer to this company the coal merchanting branch of 
their business, together with the right to supply the whole of the 
coal consumed by the numerous dyeing firms composing their asso- 
ciation. This was a very important move and will materially affect 
the coal-consuming association. 

The consideration for the transfer was at the sum of 
£50,000, payable by the allotment to the vendors of 20,000 cumu- 
lative 54 per cent preference shares of £1 each, and 30,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each. To make sure of the bargain and to consolidate 

the agreement, the preference shares were allotted on January 1, 
1900, and the ordi shares will be allotted at the convenience of 
the coal people at different dates after March 31 last. It was fur- 
ther agreed that the directors of the Dyers’ Association should haye 


the right to nominate two directors to serve on the board of the | T: 


coal merchants’ directorate, in order to see that their interests did 
not suffer by re such a tremendous quantity in their various 
businesses. e benefit of this ion of interests has not 
so far been very materially felt, as many of the contracts for the 
supply of coal to the Dyers’ Association do not expire until late this 

ear. The directors are, however, fully satisfied that when the full 
benefit of the whole of the Dyers’ Association coal contracts are 
obtained, considerable profit will result. 

The net profits for the first year’s working, after providing for 
bad and doubtful debts, depreciation, maintenance and repairs to 
wagons, plant, and real estate, managers’ salaries, directors’ fees, etc., 
amount to £18,158. From this amount there has been paid the sum 
of £3,241 for dividend on 5} per cent preference shares for the year, 
and £3,593 for dividend on ordinary shares at 3 per cent for six 
months, and vendors” interests, £646 bs agers with £7,482, leaving 
a balance of undivided profit which the directors propose to be 
dealt with as follows, and which has since been carried out: To 
pay a dividend of 5 per cent for six months ending March 31, 1900 
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Sater 8 per cent for the year), £5,989 17s.; to carry to a reserve 
fund, £3,000; to reserve for income tax, £372 5s.; and to carry for- 
ward to next accounts, £1,313 15s, 3d., making a total of £10,675 
17s. 3d. Registered office, 19 Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 


YORKSHIRE WOOL COMBERS, 


This company was registered on August 25, 1899, to take over 
numerous wool-combing businessess of private companies and 
firms. Wool combing is the trade of Bradford, it being an initial 

rocess of worsted manufacture, an indispensable part of the woolen 
industry, which is national in importance, Bradford being the chief 
center of the trade. There is no question of a doubt that the success 
of the Dyers’ Association was the chief incentive in the formation 
of this trust. For some Ses rior to 1895 a working arrangement 
as to the prices to be cha for combing exi between the 
principal engaged in the business, and during that penoa 
satisfactory proua resulted therefrom, but the worsted industry 
received such a staggering blow as the result of the McKinley and 
Dingley tariffs that oreuon and a desire to keep machinery 
going resulted in wool combers breaking that list in their endeay- 
ors to obtain trade, being content to run their factories on machine 
profits” alone. 

The authorized capital is £2,500,000 in £1 shares, £1,100,000 
being preferred ordinary and £900,000 deferred ordinary; the pre- 
ferred ordinary ranking first for noncumulative dividends of Riper 
cent per annum, and are to share ratably in all 1 profits after 
payment of a similar dividend on the deferred ordinary. Of the 
poena ordinary, £650,000, and of the deferred ordinary £531,800, 

ave been subscribed and called m There is also 4 per cent first 
mo; debenture stock for £750,000 (part of £1,000,000 author- 
aang e stock was issued at par, with interest payable June 30 
and December 31, is redeemable at the option of the company on or 
after June 30, 1919, at par, or before that date at 10 per cent pre- 
mium on six months’ notice, while the stock is secured by first 
mo on the freehold and leasehold properties, and in the event 
of liquidation the stock is to be repaid at 10 per cent premium. 
The vendors took all the deferred ordinary SEUI), £216,666 of 
the preferred ordinary, and £250,000 of the debenture stock. 

The total number of businesses forming the trust is 38, of which 
the following are the names: 


ACkrOyG & Ambler . Saveni aspin Bradford. 
James Alderson & Co 


Bradford. 
ee Rog aah 


H. tefrac' 
John Priestman & Co., Limited. 
Jobn Pickles & So. 
H. R. Ramsbo 


Wharton & Monies . 
D. & A. Wilso 

_ The amalgamation of the above firms forms an epoch in connec- 
tion with the Bradford wool trade proper, and at the time being it 
was not looked upon with much favor by the trade, though t 
it is recognized as being of considerable benefit to the trade, there 
now being a uniform list of charges for everybody. But there is one 
source of weakness in connection with this trust which must ever 
be a source of ape rd so long as it exists. Three big firms in Brad- 
ford at the time of the flotation saw fit to stand out, the firms being 
W. H. Greenwood & Co., Isaac Holden & Sons, Limited, and Hol- 
den, Burnley & Co., the two latter being of large dimensions and 
leading houses in the trade. A big effort was made at the time to 
induce the two last firms to join in the combine, but without suc- 
cess. However, they gave this pledge, that Whatever the associa- 
tion charged for combing, they, too, would adopt the same scale 
and thus prevent undercutting. 
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Since the flotation, measures have been taken to still induce the 

above firms to join the trust, and any day it may be announced 

that they have seen fit to throw in their lot and thus consolidate 

the whole fabric. When this is done a big combine will have been 

accomplished, and although ees for combing have not yet been 
u 


advanced, yet there is no doubt that they will be as soon as a favor- 
able opportunity cpe itself. 
The principal adyan to be gained by the trust is that prices 


henceforth will not ya down to a profitless basis, and all the 
accounts, both selling and buying, being conducted from one central 
office, much saving will be effected. 


Here we are not told what profit has been made by each 
individual firm, but the basis upon which the various undertakings 
has been united and yment for the good will of the business has 


been based upon profits computed upon an av 
2 working. The total purchase consideration for the land, mills, 
ildings, and all 3 including the will of the 38 
amal ting firms and companies was £1,795,356. Needless to 
say the trust was floated with a flourish of trumpets and subscribed 
for many times over. Up to the 8 the association has not 
been working a full year, but the audited trading accounts for the six 
months from June 30, 1899, when the various businesses were taken 
over to December 31, have been completed and published. The 
rofits shown, subject to depreciation, are £58,887 5s. 11d. After 
88 interest to the venders and interest on the debenture 
stock there remains a surplus of £32,573. This amount has been 
carried forward to the current half year, the directors not E 
it advisable to make any distribution of dividends until the 
year is completed. Registered office, 45 Well street, Bradford. 


UNITED INDIGO AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


This company was registered on September 26, 1899; was formed 
for the purpose of iring, amalgamating, an carrying on, as a 
ing concern, eight businesses 3 some of the leading 
indigo manufacturers in the United gdom, and other important 
chemicals manufactured by the same firms, It can not be said that 
this trust stands yery high in the opinion of financial and commer- 
5 use some of the largest manufacturing firms, 

y in Huddersfield and Leeds, are not included, this being a 
source of great weakness. A considerable business is done in 
exporting indigo extracts from England to America, where there is 
a very large consumption, despite a duty on the rg — of this arti- 
cle into the United States. It is the intention of thi elgg A 
establish a manufacturing branch in the United States, sending 
some of its skilled staff to prepare and sell in this country, thus sav- 


ing our duty. The following are the names of the businesses form- 
ing the trust: 


Established. Names and address of venders. 


4, Glasgow. 
„Hold ae Co., Huddersfield. 
Ch Paisley. 


G —ꝗ—y[ͤ— itr iti i tie rrr 


The authorized capital, £250,000 in shares of £1, half ene per 

half ‘ordinary P7120, 000 preference and £120,000 ordinary, have 

i and £ preference an i ve 

been subscribed and called up, the venders having taken 240,000 
preference and £40,000 ordinary. 

The particular advantages oder’ are expected to accrue from this 


eis PEP are stated to be: : 
1. uction of travelling and working expenses. 

2. Saving carriage and time. : 

3. Advan in purchasing raw materials. 

4. The combined practical knowledge of the directors and the 
general adoption by the managers of each works of the most ap- 
proved system of manufacture, insuring thereby not only regularity 
of quality but the best results at the least cost. 

5. The managers and travelers of each works will have the oppor 
tunity of selling the whole list of products of each allied firm 
whereas until the time of the flotation one or two firms alone had 
gold the specialty they manufactured. 

The various venders who are the managers of their own works 
have executed an 3 not to enter into or engage in any 
competing business soit lee of twenty years. The several busi- 
nesses will be condu as branches, and where practicable at 
least one partner or director of each of the unde will con- 
tinue as e so as to maintain the continuity of the business 
together with the individual experience of those now controlling 
the various concerns, 
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of the last four | P 


The books and accounts of the various firms have been gone 
through by a chartered accountant, and for three years they show 


the average te profits of £20,110 10s. 6d. per annum, The 
purchase price of the various businesses, including good will and all 
ipment, cost £242,399. Registered office, 1 Cooper street, 
chester, 
CALICO PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


This, the largest trust yet formed in England, commands atten- 
tion even on the ground of its greatness, no less than 60 businesses 
being syndicated. The business of calico printing, from its magni- 
tude and its capacity for indefinite variety of development, is one of 
the most important of the textile industries, 

The businesses acquired comprise about 85 per cent of the calico- 
rinting industry in Great Britain. The strength of this association 
is shown by the fact that it includes nearly every leading house in 
the trade, and that these ly goods not only to all branches of 
the home trade, but practi to every open market of the world. 
It can not be said that the in 770 
very successful, but the- trust is confident that it can remove the 
principal source of mischief, i. e., internal competition and cutting 
of prices. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


called up, the ordi shares 3 allotted to the vendors. 
There is also £120,000 4 per cent debenture stock, issued at par; it 
is secured by a mo on the freehold properties, has interest 


t one, comprising 
machinery, 


office, Water Lane, Leeds. 
ted to accrue are summed up as follows: 


countries under the most favorable conditions as regards design, 
8 rollers, etc., and in a way which was not practicable when 

action depended solely upon the initiative of individual firms, 
The association already owns a large factory in France. 

The share capital of the company is £6,000,000, divided into 
6,000,000 shares of £1 each, 5,000,000 of which have been issued as 
ordinary shares and the remainder may be issued hereafter, either 
fob por be wendy a preference shares or as ordinary shares, as 
the directors think fit. There is also issued 4 per cent perpetual 
first-mo debenture stock to the extent of £3,200,000. Power is 
also in the trust deed to create further debenture stock in 
addition to the above to a total not exceeding three-fourths of the 
nominal amount of the share capital of the company for the time 
being, but no further amount of the stock beyond the present issue 
of £3,200,000 can be issued unless additional businesses are ac- 
quired. In case the company is at any time wound up the stock is 


repayable at 120 per cent. 
e following are the names of the businesses forming the trust: 
Names and addresses of venders. 
Andrew & Sons, Near Manchester. 
Ashton & Co., Near Manchester, 


Bingsw Near Manchester, 
Birkacre Near Manchester. 
Buckley, Near Mani 
& bo ear Man 
vert & Near Manchester. 
$ Near Glasgow. 
Dalmuir Prin Near Glasgow. 
. & ee ce | Noni ropa 
Printing Company. ear Glasgow. 
G „& Near Manchester. 
i yfield Pri ting Com Limited Hans — 
a m yY: - Near 
Starkie & Co uae Near Glasgow, 
7 „& Sons tong pst — . 
Inglis & W. Near Glasgow. 
Near Man 


Ing 5 eee 
1 8 


Perrrrrrrrrrrrritrr 2 ss 


— 2 2 


Tear Manchester. 
-Near Manchester. 


d Printing Compan: 
Thornlicban pany, Li The certified aggregate profits, as set forth in most cases for one 
VCC . Tear Manchester. | single year only, and in one instance as far back as 1896, amount 
Veno Tae Oe 5 5 to £173,116, No good will is said to be paid to any firm that could 
Wood, Christopher, ted p not show profits exceeding 5 per cent per annum on their capital. 


The valuations of all the businesses, including stock in trade and 
everything, amounted to £545,735 7s. 11d., and the book debts which 
were guaranteed by the venders amounted to £393,873 14s. 11d. 
The total purchase consideration for the whole of the 33 
amounted to 4, 216,045 17s. 1d., of which £74,577 17s. Id. was pai 
in cash, and the balance, £4,108 payee in debenture stock, 
preference shares, and ordinary and deferred shares of the company 
on the terms of ent. 

At the time of the flotation it called fortha good deal of criticism, 
the general feeling being that if ever a business would in the future 
be aay gaan this will be the one. There Ellen, utes doubt = to 
it being a success, as competition is practically ki and prices haye 
been materially IAE Registered office, Belgrave Mills, Dar- 
= a offices (pro tempore), 142 Queen Victoria street, 

on, E. 


BRITISH COTTON AND WOOL DYERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


This association is one of the most recently formed in the United 
Kingdom, and comprises 46 businesses engaged in dyeing, bleach- 
ing, printing, and sang cotton yarns in warps and hanks, and wool 
in the loose state, and slubbing and all kinds of worsted yarns. 
Commonly speaking, this is known in the wool and cotton trades as 
the ‘‘slubbing’’ dyers. The associated firms, with the two branches 
of Bradford OA Association engaged in warp and hank dyeing, 
rp ge about 85 per cent of the yolume of both branches of the 


e. 
oi eg Mh ate oe er are 
m e city o 0 
has been, the last two ges a veritable e and has ki 
ich 5 by the enactment of the 


The valuation of all the propries plant, machinery, debts, and 
stock in trade, taken over by the association, was £7,693,504. The 
price for the 8 ge and assets acquired amount in the 
aggregato to £8,047,031, of which £1,066,666 was payable in fully 
paid debenture stock and £1,595,170 in fully paid ordinary shares, 
and the balance in cash. 
In a recent issue of the London Investors Review (a very out- 
ken paper) was an interesting article on the position of the trust. 
The writer asserted that a salesman who wishes to put through an 
indent, however trifling, has to go to the general bureau of the asso- 
ciation and fill up 27 ” for every transaction. Then the 
` salesmen of the individual print works are Sa Sat with the rep- 
resentative of the general bureau for orders! He goes on to assert 
that the association is generally detested and the C outside print 
works are doing a roaring trade, to the detriment of the associated 
firms. Schemes for esta 3 outside“ works are in con- 
T while the chief market, India, is nonexistent by reason 
of the famine, and the Persian trade is stagnant owing to ra eee 
sions of trouble with Russia. In short, to quote one of best 
lish financial critics, when the normal tendency of this par- 
ti trade is it is difficult to see how reasonable divi- 
dends will be possible.” 
Registered office, 2 Charlotte street, Manchester. 


WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED. 


the various wor 
d and by the purchase of these articles by a central pied 


arrangements are made for the acquisition by each of the associa- 

tions of a considerable holding in the share capital of the other. 
The share ig som of . together with £750,000 

first-mo i 


of the £750,000 mentioned above, and 1, 
£1 each. The vendors took £130,000 of the present issue of the 


amongst the properties purchased are two making mills, one 
factory for enameled and 5 paper, and the 
works for the manufacture of Anaglypta, eft. 
The share capital of the trust is £3,200,000, including first mort- 
page debenture stock to the extent of £1,000,000; total, £4,200,000. 
debenture stock is redeemable at the option of the company on 
or after the Ist of September, 1919, at 110 per cent, by giving six 
months’ notice. The company also reserves power to further issue 
debenture stock if n à 
The following are the names of the businesses comprising the 


— ́ 2 


--Darwen, 
--Darwen. 
-Darwen. 
Pendleton. 
don. 


Arthur Sanderson & Sons. 
Osborne & Shearman 
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Names and addresses of venders—Continued. 


11. John F. Dawson 


12. W. Eckersell & Co 

13. Fletcher Bros., Limited --Halifi 

14. Alfred Goodall & Co., Limited 2 

15. Oliver Greenwood --Bradfo: 

16. Heppe: Bros .- Huddersfield. 
17. W. & J. Hilton „ Radeliffe. 
18. Holmes & Holdsworth . Bradford. 
19. Benj F 8 

20. Jopson, Ashworth & Edmunds. Middleton. 
21. Kearns, Allen & Co ......... 5 

22. Kerr & Hoegger, Manchester. 
S o bb „Burnley, 

24. The Marland Dye Bury. 

25. The Marshfield Dyeing Company Bradford. 
26. D. MacFarley & Sons Paisley. 

27. J. & J. McCallum ....... „Paisley. 

28. W. McConnell & Co Glasgow. 
29. R. Moir & CO ngton. 
30. Murgatroyd & Lister - Bradford. 
$1. Henry North & Bradford. 
82. William North & CO Bradford 
33. Abraam Peel Brothers, Limited Bradford. 
34. Adam Robinson & Son Bradford. 
85. Robinson Brothers Bradford. 
86. Isaac Robson & So: Huddersfield, 
37. Rule & Leyden... wick. 

38, James Scoon ... Hawick. 

89. John Siddall........... Radcliffe. 
40, Joshua Siddall & Son.. Radcliffe, 
41. Thomas Simpson a 

42. S. Smethurst & Sons ... 3 

43. meer Dn A s yr. ax, 

44. Matthew Stuttard & Bros., Limited 

N John Turnbull & Sons . --Hawick, 


The total purchase price payable to the vendors for the works, 
land, water rights, stock in trade, and good will is £1,779,092, and 
is payable in debenture stock to the extent of £191,131, and £370,- 
000 in ordinary shares and the balance in cash, Accounts will be 
made up yearly on December 31. 

Registered office, 2 Charlotte street, Manchester. 


UNITED VELVET CUTTERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


This trust was formed for the purpose of e together four 
old and well-known firms of 55 standing, each o 
been established upward of fifty years. tting is a process by 
which the pile is produced in the manufacture of yelvets and cords, 
and the amalgamating firms are the principal ones engaged in this 
branch of the trade, though what per cent of the firms engaged in 
this industry who are outside the trust is not stated. The follow- 
ing are the names of the businesses amalgamated: 

1) The business of Nathan Meanock, as carried on at Royton, 
Rochdale, Small Bri and Crewe. f 
(2) The business o Ernest Platt, as carried on at Wilmslow, 


Royton, Bradley Green, Mow Cop, and Butt Lane. 
3) The business of Platt, Wi n & Co., Limited, as carried 
on at Patricroft and Warrington. A 


(4) The business of Robert Shepherd, as carried on at Manches- 
ter, Congleton, Bradley Green, Winsford, Royton, and Crewe. 

The objects before the trust are to reduce unn competition 
besides economizing working arrangements, which will enable one 
staff to obtain orders i of employing separate ones for each 
firm, and will effect considerable Srg in the collection and rede- 
livery 5 It is quite unusual to hear it stated that there will 
bean uction in the cost of production, but the directors antici- 

te this under the new arrangement. 

The total purchase consideration for the above-mentioned busi- 
nesses and properties, inclusive of stock of materi is £126,705 
9s. 4d., and is payable as to £14,075 in debenture , £14,075 in 

reference shares, and £13,333 in ordinary shares, and as to the 
balance either in cash orin shares or debenture stock at par. What 
the results will be remains to be seen. Registered office, Lythgoes 
Lane, Warrington, 
OTHER TRUSTS FORMING, 


Recently there was an unsuccessful attempt made to float what 
was called the Yorkshire Soapmakers’ Association. The capital of 


the company was £300,000, but the Ws was full of unat- 
tractive features, and the response by the British public was such 


J. Sugden, Huddersfield; 

; Pickles, Smithson & Pickles, 

let and Colour Dyers, Limited, 
imited, Leeds, and H. K. 


them haying | geo 


Beaumont & Co., Huddersfield. The present issue of capital will 
consist of $120,000 43 1 8 cent debenture stock, £100,000 of prefer- 
ence shares, and £80,000 of ordinary shares. The preference shares 
will have a 6 per cent cumulative preferential dividend, and will 
have a further 5 in profits after the ordinary shares have 
received a similar dividend. 

It is the intention of the several firms comprised in the amalga- 
mation to retain as far as possible their respective interests, and the 
whole of the ordinary shares will be held by the vendors, as well as 
one-third of the debenture stock and one-third of the preference 
shares, It is stated that the stock, book debts, and cash are more 
than sufficient to cover the debentures, without recourse to the land 
buildings, plant, machinery, and other assets, which also are stated 
at a yalue more than the amount of the debenture stock. 

P pieci trusts are ose aes oi, and 8 1 coran to see 

e stage. ts projected are the bleachers of 
the 88 cotton trade, Bradford worsted spinners, woolen 
3 meres card manufacturers, and the shoddy manufacturers of 

wsbury. 

In a word, free-trade England has completely gone over to and 
become intoxicated with the trust mania. That such combinations 
of capial in that country are not the creation of a protective tariff 
is self-evident. English laws compel the giving of information to 
stockholders in a corporation. Upon the payment of a fee of one 
shilling (25 cents) they can learn at any time the accurate financial 
condition of the companies in which they are interested. There is 
no such law in the United States, but, in my opinion, there should be. 

Another point, Mr. S er, that is worth consideration is this, 
We are now compelled, in striving for a share of the world’s com- 
merce, to make our goods of such a quality and at such a price that 
we can compete with the manufactures made by these English 
trusts. And this competition will increase, notdecrease. In order, 
then, to keep our factories busy and to employ our labor, which is 
the greatest consumer of the products of our mines, forests, and 
factories, should we not regulate rather than destroy such combina- 
tions of capital as are necessary to enable us to compete in the 
world’s markets? 

Assuming that we must do this, I believe in and will adyocate 
the proper regulation of all of our combinations of capital by 
law. e must preserve in them Whatever is good and advanta- 
us to the people at large; but at the same time we must elimi- 
nate all that is bad and evil, or which is in any way calculated to 
interfere with the rights of our citizens. 

THE PROSPERITY OF LABOR—PROTECTION AND SOUND CURRENCY HAVE BROUGHT 
INCREASED EMPLOYMENT, INCREASED EARNINGS, AND INCREASED ACTIVITY 
AMONG OUR WORKINGMEN AND THEIR ORGANIZATIONS, 

Mr. Speaker, I feel quite sure that none of my coll es in this 
House will aay this propor nonm Ba the prosperity of a nation is 
illustrated by the condition of its wage-earners. If the laborer in 
any country is receiving good wages with steady employment, that 
country can not be anything but prosperous. That the United 
States been chs spn during the past three years is shown by 
the growth of the labor organizations in this country. 

While discussing the growth of corporations, it is in place to 
point out that the American Federation of Labor has also grown at 
a surprising rate during the last three years. While capital has 
been concentrating its power, labor has been doing the same. This 
means that labor is amply protected and is flourishing under this 
Republican Administration. Founded in 1886, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has conducted its business publicly, with dignity and 
with success. To-day it employs 12 paid organizers, besides 470 
volunteer organizers, who work in Canada, as well as in the United 
States. I present the following tabulated statement of the member- 
op of the different organizations named on the 1st day of January, 
1900, 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


Gained sine Li 
Ni ce Jan 
Local charters inened int 


sessssessssesssesss 


International and national unions now enrolled.. 
With State unions, II; city trades councils, 134 
Record of 1899. 


B 


8888 S8eehu.8 88888 


1 
o 
Union labels authorized 


ssressssssssesessss 


compromised 
Charters issued in 1899 9 ——— 
Charters issued in 1899 (not reported) ... 

BROTHERHOOD RAILWAY ORGANIZATIONS. 


ůä•G— —ä—ẽ36jj 9 ꝶꝶꝶ=küi i ter rr) 


Not only has this big amenan consolidation, or federation, of 


labor issued a large number of charters, but its affiliated organizations 
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have been orally prosperous, as will be seen from the following 
table, giving the number of charters issued by the different crafts for 
the year ending April 1, 1900: 
Charters Charters 
Craft. issued. Craft. . issued, 
Miners ...... 808 | Wood workers... 40 
Butchers 23 | Wood carvers.. 15 
Brewers ... 25 Coopers 20 
H makers 20 | Trunk E 3 
00 workers... 17 10 
3 87 28 
Garment workers 22 | Musicians 12 
Shoe workers. 24 | Bottle blowers. 17 
Leather workers. 20 | Window-glass flatteners 12 
Granite cutters 12 | Textile workers 12 
Tile layers... 7 | Printers 61 
Painters ..... 60 40 
Steam fitters. 3 14 
Blacksmiths. ........ $2 9 
Machinists ..... 59 4 
Iron molders asses D0 24 
Iron, steel, and tin workers 50 25 
Boiler . 40 78 
Electrical workers. 20 49 
Sheet metal workers 81 ll 
OER PRES 27 63 
Bicycle makers... 10 18 
Metal po — 42 52 
Stove mounters ...... 12 13 
Pattern .. succeed 15 


Nearly every national or international organization of labor has 
been increasing its . and the past three years have been 
those of greatest success for the consolidation of labor interests, 
That this is the case will be seen from the following table, showing 
the relative 3 of increase in membership in the years 1897, 
1898, and 1899. These figures of increase are correct, as they are 
compiled from reports received direct from the various national 
unions on May 1 of this year. 


Craft. 

1897. | 1898 | 1899. 
Fer cent. Per cent. Fer cent. 
TFT. ˙ T e „ 40 
Bricklayers and stone masons 40 50 
. cnnlnnssceneunchasenctoossssnesssias Susocsavias E 700 
Barbers.......-.. 10 10 60 
. makers .....>... ————— 10 10 50 
ermakers and iron shipbuilders ..............-|..secesese|s 3 75 
kmakers ERSP 10 25 
Blacksmiths... Decrease, 5 700 
Brewery worke: =e LO 40 45 
ONG Confectioners .......ccccccccccosscctecs|ancosescss 8 35 
Bookbinders............ essa 20 76 
Boot and shoe Workers 42 15 40 
Conductors (railroad)... 10 1 5 
/// / WWA 88 12 


ers 

Engineers (locomotive) . 
3 

Electrical Workers 


— 
on 


Metal workers.. 


2.2088 


SSRS SSN 


Records and reports of the American Federation of Labor show 
no such p of consolidation under our last Democratic Admin- 
istration of ident Cleveland. Quite the contrary, and I can not 
do better than quote from the pen of Samuel Gompers, president of 
0 American Federation of Labor. His remarks I place side by 
side: 


THE DEADLY PARALLEL! 


1893. 1897. 1899. 
Since A of this year we have been in the great- That terrible period for the ers of this The revival of industry which we have witnessed 
est ind depression this country has ever expe- country which began in 1893 and which has left be- within the year is one for general congratulation, 
rienced. It is no exaggeration to sa; than ‘hind itsuch a record of horror, hunger, and mi rac- and it sho 


out the oo 
3,000,000 of our fellow-toilers throughout the country 
are without employment and haye so since the had 
time named. lamentable industrial condition 
is attributed by many to various causes, and it seems 
to me that the accurate statementof them here is both 
requisite and appropriate, so that we may be better 
enabled to so frame our legislation that it may tend ci 
toa proper solution of the problem dependent upon 
the wage-workers for solution. 
nore B the oe of oe Dates has so large 18 
number o ple vainly sought for an opportunity to 
earn alivelthood and contribute to the support of their 
fellows. In a society where such abno: conditions 
eat there must of necessity be something wrong at 
e basic foundation. 


been steadily foreed 


in the force of labor 
A reduction of wages, thi 


er combination of cire! 
sumpti 


tically ended with the dawn of the year 1897. ages 
down from 1893 till toward 
the end of 1895, and it was variously estimated that 
between two million and two and a half million wage- 


tion in the power of consumption, and consequently a 
* in 5 and, na 


in the army of the unemployed, and any circumstance 
umstan 


d be our purpose to endeavor to prolon z 
this era of more general employment and industrial 


activity. In this effort no power is so potent as or- 
PANCA labor, if we but follow a right ond practical 
course. 

It is parong question that the wages of the organ- 


ized workers have been increased, and in many in- 
stances the hours of labor either reduced or at least 
maintained 


progress 

past year are concerned, 

is of a most character, At last we are real- 

izing some of the ts of the years of unceasing sac- 

ene Sun, and uninterrupted work of our fellow- 
o 


uired for the 8 
‘ore, results in an increase 


ces that will check re- 


ductions in wages,and hence the diminution of con- uni 
by the masses, is a humane act, based on the 


soundest laws of economics and of progress. 


The first of these quotations by Samuel Gompers is taken from 
e 11 of the Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor 
nyention, held on December 11, 1893, during the last Democratic 

administration of our national affairs. 

The second statement, that of 1897, is taken from a signed article 
by Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, published in New York on January 1, 1898. I would draw 
your attention, Mr. Speaker, to the difference noticed by the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor within less than a year 
of the inauguration of President McKinley and the present Repub- 
lican Administration. 

The third quotation is from the report of President Gompers 
the conyention of the American Federation of Labor held at De 


at 
troit 


on December 11, 1899. It is a standing memorial to the benefits 
derived by American labor under a Republican Administration and 


Republican laws that are designed to protect our wage-earners and 
enable them to secure the highest alts rate of wages in return 
for the labor which they have to sell. 

One word more. It is but right to state here that Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, the president of the American Federation of Labor, is 
now, and always has been, an uncompromising Democrat. His 
frank and unsolicited testimony to the better conditions of labor 
under a Republican Administration should, therefore, have some in- 
fluence with our friends on the other side of the House. His words 
speak volumes for Republican pal and for Republican Adminis- 
tration, They show clearly, and without the possibility of a doubt, 
that this Administration has made hives of indu: out of the Demo- 
cratic haunts of idleness that were created under the Democratic Ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland, when both this House and the 
United States Senate were under control of the Democratic party. 
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LABOR AND PROSPERITY. 


Mr. Speaker, how different are the conditions to-day among our 

wage-earning population from those that existed during the last 
pena A ion of President Cleveland. Contrast the 

1 hoger of our 

with the operation of the Wilson free-trade bill 
of the ad peer part; Wages have steadily advanced under the 
present Republican Aan en. raniad labor has seen its 
opportunity to increase its share in the ibution of the general 
prosperity by the 5 of a larger amount of wages. 

The 5 of who does his own has had 
the proof presented 2 t it is to his best interests to stand by 
the platform and principles of the Republican party. The fact that 
there have been strikes during this period of proprii no doubt 
affords a great 0e y for calamity Ì ibe, taon ocratic 
friends, but they always fail to point out that es during a Repub- un 
lican Administration are for more wages, and that strikes during a 
Democratic Administration are against hea griaa wages, and that labor 
then inyariably loses. The American wage-earner wants the present | rp 

times and ty to continue indefinitely, and he will not 
vote this 8 nay fr any bubble of promises, which only 
means a ‘bance of their industrial conditions, with less 5 
lower wages, idleness, soup-houses, free bread, and the peio 


W. 1 in the United States are from two to four times greater 
than t paid to the corresponding class of labor in the free- 
trade countries of the world. The purchasing power of a dollar in 


America is also correspondingly peck et Admitted that rents and 
the price of native products may pats ae in orean. e countries 
than they are here, this difference is like th wide dispar- | most 
ity in the amount of earned. Moreover, the nAn of 
living must be considered, as neas thenominal cost, Cheap rents 


and cheap prices mean tions and poorer living. 
To the average worker in 8 countries, most of the comforts 
and conyeniences that are in ay gat use by the American wage- 


earner are positive luxuries, 
ily are the ucated, . the best-housed, and in 
every way the best-situated workers in the world, The American 
Wee is always the most 8 Ban duties 3 
reponsi ities are privileges possessed by no other rers, and to 
his intelligence and achievements are largely due the fact that these 
United States are to-day the envy of the civilized world. 

In order to learn from the executive officers of the national and 
international labor unions of the United States the exact condition 


of business in this country, they were asked: In your opinion, 
are the fayorable for ee and steady ee 5 
apie their replies receiyed within the last thirty ys are as 
ollows: 


REPORTS FROM LABOR UNIONS ON EMPLOYMENT OF THEIR MEMBERS AND PROS- 
PECT OF CONTINUED EMPLOYMENT, 


Chas, Sidener, president American ts’ Associa’ 
are all ll employed. 
Th secre Ckla; 

Yes. Atno time in the of this ding 

W. J. Gil secretary ler Makers and Iron Ship Builders: Les. Our 
increase in t is 150 par oont over 1807 

Charles National Brick Makers’ Alliance: Yes. Everybody 
working who wants to work. 

Robert Kerr, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths: Yes. De- 
mae Bt resent is 


ship now em 
International erhood of Book Binders: Can not supply the demand for 


tent workers. 
“Horaco Eaton, secretary Boot and Shoe Makers’ Union: Never so prosperous as Glass 


ge eee 
as far as we es oyed if it is their dexive to 
e further feel that the prospects are vorable for continued steady 


Lace Curtain Oven: Yes. Very favorable indeed. 
Retail Clerks’ ve Association: 
Yes. Our efforts are directed now r hou at labor, and aim 
to abolish — labor. 
Wm, Launer, secretary G 
in the glass blowing trade is very 3 
John Glass Workers: We have no reason to belicye that 
our members will not be steadily employed for another at 
E. J. Denney, Iron Molders’ National U; 
the last twelve months have secured an increase in 
all of whom have been 


Fitters anf Steam Pitter ahea If we can enforce our conditions 


pects are good for this year, as our man 

months ahead, 
H. B. Perham, 

there are very few earen 

continued and lh emp —— 510 the te Inna — 


prer 5 — Railwa: TONENE As far as I know, 
empl Prospects are fayorable for 


Ase ple now under the if eee protective tariff | Steam 
uring 


Glass Bottle Blowers: Yes. The outlook for the future | Potters 


, secretary U! td Amodation ot Pander, Gas Fitters, stam Tailors 


Barbers, : Mine workers, 
Cigar makers, Steel and corres late workers, 
Coopers, Printers of 5 
Hoisting engin: Pattern makers, 
Brewery workers, Stove mounters, 
Electrical work: t ) T: cal stage employees, 
Firemen i à Yes. | Tailors, Yes, 
Locomotive engineers, Trunk makers, 
Locomotive firemen, 3 e 
ries —— . — x Waiters ae can bartenders, 
an well wi 
— W. 5 — 


Ma 
Within a couple 58 short years, by the wise administration of the 
Republican party, the Democratic haunts of idleness have been 
turned into hives of industry. Owing to the density of the smoke 
a uring from the chimney 1 furnaces it is 
possible to see the 8 icted by the Democratic 
pay. I predict, Mr. Speaker, tha e eclipse of the sun, visible 
re on the 28th he of last month, will be followed 3 
eclipse of a political nature on the 6th day of Novem 
Ta the Democrati¢ party will emerge from the — belittled 
Thanks to the enactment of the N tariff, and th 
to the of the ey rotor ani e 
wise administration of public affairs President McKinley, the 
entire effect of the Democratic . e policy has passed away. 
Millions of persons employed in the 8 of establishments 
which resumed work within the last three years show only too 
y how far the influence of a business administration has been 
elt. Side by side with this record of the resumption of work is that 
of the — ranging from 5 to 40 per gent, and the 
faa fae atk this matter of 10 pact oft is that it has 
been ore oe a extent on the the employers. 
high, standard of Iv eee iante ore n class of labor and a 
standard of living. I now present to this House a table com- 
from the reports of national and international unions, made 
piled month, showing the per cent of increase in wages of 59 different 
trades or crafts in the years 1897, 1898, and 1899: 


Increase of wages tn 1397, 1898, and 1899, as reported by labor organizations. 
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With this remarkable exhibit of the higher wages paid to Amer- 
ican labor the Democratic party will appeal to the wage earners to 
place the administration of this country in Demopratic hands, the 
sole result of which would be to restore the era of low wages, to 
extinguish the fires of hope in the workingman’s ambition, and to 
extinguish the fires in the furnaces of their factories. N 
That the outlook for labor was never brighter in this country is 
attested by Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and a Democrat, who frankly acknowledged a year ago 
that The demand for labor in some special lines tended to 
increase wages.” Not alone haye wages been increased in the past 
few years, but there has also been an exceedingly large increase in 
the number of men employe through the resumption of thousands 
of factories that were closed down during the Democratic adminis- 
tration. This increase in the number e ise clearly shown in 
the following table, which has been compiled from reports received 
on the Ist day of May, 1900, direct from the organizations named: 


Afembershi; labor organizations employed in 1897, 1898, and 1899, from official 
sd Si reports of the unions. 


Employment of total meni- 
bership. 
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LABOR AND THE TRUSTS. 


“Down with the trusta,” is one of the slogans of the Democratic 
party this year, and its agents will endeavor to capture the laboring 
. vote because they say that trusts lower the wages of the 
workers. 

‘But what is the truth? Not one mes instance can be cited 
where a large industrial institution, employing hundreds or thou- 
sands of ple, has attempted to reduce their wages. Neither 
can it be shown that a single one of the hundred national and inter- 
national trade and labor unions of this country is fighting the 
large combinations. Instead of fighting them, they are getting 
closer together every day. The growing tendency between labor 
and capital has been toward annual conferences to determine wage 
scales, hours of work, and conditions of employment. The ten- 
dency is to employ arbitration and conciliation in the settlement of 
differences. is method has long been in vogue between the rail- 
ways and their employees, with the steel-rail makers, with the wire- 
nail makers, with tin-plate manufacturers, with the steel-beam p 
Workers, with th blisheys, with the employing book 

Vorkers, wi e newspaper i W. e employin 
and job printers, and with the Internafcnal phical Union. 
The more that labor and capital concentrate their interests indi- 
vidually, so much the more are they endeavoring to concentrate 
their interests collectively. and small labor unions, 
of fighting industrial combination, find it to their interest to join 
hand in hand with them. There is no better combination in the 
United States to-day than the American Federation of Labor. 


8 for the vast army of w. ers employed in the iron, 
steel, and tin industry, Theodore Schaffer, president of the Amal- 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, before the 

ederal Industrial Commission, has declared that the effect of trusts 
had been beneficial to them. ‘‘As a general rule,’’ he said, he 
believed that the members of his organization ‘‘would prefer to deal 
with combinations and large corporations rather than with smaller 
8 mills.” His experience was that he always received 
fair treatment in negotiating with these combinations, and he was 
certain they did not prevent competition.“ 

Democratic politicians point with pride” to the fact that there 
have been more labor disturbances and strikes in the past e or 
so than in the four years of Democratic administration. y all 
ben eee ki thinks of goi strik 

e average worker never of going on eon a 
falling market, and certainly not on a falling market under Demo- 
cratic rule. en business is stagnant and factories are silent and 
the land is full of unemployed labor, the voice of the agitator is 
lost in the general murmur of distress and there are no strikes, 
because there is little employment. 

Every labor organization in the country, be it large or small, for 
the past two years reports steady employment for its full member- 
ship, increased pay, shorter working hours, and a general improve- 
ment in all its conditions. At the eve of President McKinley’s 
reelection the whole world is engaged in paying tribute to the won- 


clans .. os 
Metal workers oa erful productivity of our farms and factories—telling a marvelous 
Machinists 70 % 100 f he bn ity, ane j i ay tk oral a 
< se eo erican prosperity, pro conclusively the gen is- 
OU and gee wall Wal tenes 3 85 38 tribution of the flood of wealth being poured into this favored land. 
PR AAN a A tacckanwiecasecsucesbeccanswearalon OTARA It is scarcely four years since labor in the United States was cry- 
Steel ana copper plate printers ax — 98 | ing out for work at any price. Its pockets were empty and its 
o 70 80 children went hungry to bed. 
Pattern makers . 70 85 These events are — poos by their unprecedented 
E O 2 — 35 | intensity, they have called public attention as never before to what 
e mounters ........ 5 45—46*ðd‚%—dẽ:ũ.:. „6 b„„„ „11 18 Own as e r movement. e pro em o ere ons 
8 12 is kn the labo: en bl f the relati 
Stage employees 55 7⁵ 85 between employer and employed is not of easy or quick solution. 
8 8 8 13 The promises for this country, inaugurated by the protective policy 
U 6⁰ 75 95 | Of the Republican party when it came into power in 1896, were for 
a a EE EA EI aa chanees ATEA 80 9 | a restoration of prosperity. This we have had, and now it is to be 
(py he weg 80 % $$ | hoped that ood sense and prudence will, through the votes of the 
feed Mion eatenus enitn 1 85 43 | people, direct its continuance. 
5 8 ene 35 “LEST WE FORGET” -A FEW FACTS ADOUT 1809-1806 WHICH WORKINGMEN SHOULD 
— 4 * — $| Mr. Speaker, the voters of the United States are about to be 
TK Nigh: oe Sate anne maka E T 50 80 93 | called upon to determine which party shall control the affairs of the 


That the conditions, wages, and employment of the wage-earning 
classesin the United States are better to-day than at any period since 
1893 can not be doubted by any reasoning mind, after a careful exam- 
ination of the two statistical exhibits which I have presented, and 
which have been furnished by labor organizations themselves. The 


industrial situation in this closing year of President McKinley’s first | Dem: 


Administration is exceedingly satisfactory to the entire people; and, 
Mr. Speaker, this prosperity will remain here for pa term of 
four years, provided the American people reelect as their President 
Mr. ey, an honor that is due him for his constant and deter- 
mined efforts as a obits man to improve the condition of labor in 
this country of his birth. 


Government d the next four years. It seems scarcely ible 
that the terrible experiences of free trade coupled with a threat of 
free silver could be so soon forgotten, but as this seems to be the 
only assumption upon which their yotes can again be asked for 
those dangerous propositions I propose to put on record a few ex- 
tracts from that generally accepted and always accurate authority, 
the American Cyclopedia, on conditions which existed during the 
ocratic period, 1893-1896, in which the actual riment of 
ne ma was made, and coupled with its closing years the threat 
of free silver. 


[From Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1893, 1894, and 1895.] 


July 18, 1898: Denyer, Colo; four banks close their doors and there are runs on 
other financial institutions. 
July 19: More banks close their doors, 
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July 20: Kansas; fight between strikers and nonunion miners at Weir City. 


sale 22: Two bank failures in Milwaukee and runs on banks in many other 


places, 

July 24: More bank failures in the West. 

July 26: New York; two stock exchange firms fail. 

July 27: Ten banks suspend, most of them Northwestern. Other business fail- 
ures reported. 

July 28: More failures and suspensions, including nine banks in the West and 
bags 1: Cols f the Chi vision deal. Many fail { commis- 

5 pse of the cago pro I y failures o 

sion houses. Great excitement in the board of trade. 

August 8: The Chemical Bank, one of the strongest in the country, is unable to 
fill its 8 orders for small currency. 

August: Madison Square Bank suspends. 

August 17: Much excitement on east side New York among Hebrew laborers. 
Police called out. 
N Augt og Encounter between anarchists and socialists averted by police in 

ew York. r 

August 23: Meeting of anarchists broken up by police. 
August 30: Kansas coal miners strike ended with nothing gained. 
n 1894: Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle announces his intention to 


e bonds. i 
January 17: The Secretary of the Treasury offers a $50,000,000 loan for public 
ion, according to his announced intentions. $ y 
January 24: Strike in Ohio of 10,000 miners. 
4 bose 27: A mob of foreign miners destroy property at Brantville, Pa., and 
elsewhere. . 


February 16: KETON York silk factories close on account of strike, 
February 18: In Ohio all the mines of the Massillon district closed by strike. 
February 20: In Boston a riotous assemblage of unemployed workmen dis- 


March 2; Six thousand miners in Jackson County, Ohio, out of employment. 
Paterson, N. J.: General strike among the silk weavers. 
irginia striking 


March 8: In West v miners burn the railroad bridge and com- 
mit other lawless acts. 
March 13: At Paterson, N. J., riotous proceeding on the part of the striking silk 


weavers. 

March 17: In Colorado Governor Waite orders State troops to Cripple Creek to 

suppress mining troubles. 
arch 20: In Boston a large body of unemployed workingmen march to the 
State House and demand employment. 

March 24: A movement inaugurated in various parts of the Northern States, 
known as the Army of the Commonweal, Coxeyites, etc., proposing marching to 
Washington and demanding help at the ds of 

March $1: Coxeyites are a source of terror to certain Western towns upon which 
7 quarter themselves. ‘ 

pril 1: In South Carolina a large force of State militia is dispatched to the 
scene of the whi war in Darlington and Florence. 

In Ohio a mobof strikersat East Liverpool becomes riotous and several persons 


are injured. 
April 2: In Chi 5,000 plumbers, etc., go on a strike. 
Al Connellsville, Pa.. 5 000 coke wor — — 
th the governor assumes control of the police and 
are martial law in all the cities of the State. 
A 


1 . 
April 13: General strike for higher wages on Great North 
Th Alabama: The general council 


‘ecting 8,000 men. 

‘April’ 16: Strike on the Great Northern spreads to the Northern Pacific. 

April 20: In Omaha a mob siezes a of box cars and attempts to deport 
Kelly’s industrial army, but the army refuses to go. 

a 21: About 150,000 miners stop work in sympathy with the coke strikers of 


April 28: Arrival of a division of the Coxey army at W. m. 
A division of the Coxeyites arrested at Mount Sterling for holding up a railway 


in. 
United States ordered to assist the civil authorities in the far West. 
states the Great N ern Railroad system the Knights of Labor are called out on 
e. 
April 29: Kelly’s r fers strong at Des Moines. ; 
A 30: Strike of 2,000 painters in Chicago. 
123 1: Attempted demonstration of Coxey’s army on the steps of the Capitol. 
ers arr: 5 
May 2: In Ohio a mob of Italians and Poles attack the iron mills, but the riot 
ued by the police. 7 
May 4: Further bloodshed in the coke regions of Pennsylyania; killed and 
wountied on both sides. p 
May 9: Kelly’s army sails from Des Moines on flatboats. 
May 10: Several deputy marshals and citizens shot in a conflict with Coxey- 


. 11: Two thousand Pullman car employees strike at Chicago for last year’s 
whey 12: The captured Coxey army is removed to Leavenworth, where there is 
z May 13: "Arrest of a commonweal army by United States marshal at Greenriver, 

ay 19: Several hundred employees of the Goyernment Printing Office dis- 


May 19: Considerable detachments of commonweal armies are suffering from 
cold meg hunger in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. À 


1 to the coke regions to use his per- 
uence toward eee e disturbances. 
In Coloman the governor orders out militia to suppress riotous miners at Crip- 


ecreek. 
May 27: In Illinois the governor orders troops to Minonk, where a mob has 
taken ion of a railway train. 

a warning to coke rioters. 


May 30: In Pennsylvania the governor issues 
In Ohio: Governor McKinley orders out the militia to prevent interference 
with coal trains. 

At W. n: The commonweal armies hold a public parade in the streets. 

June 1: At St. Louis 1,000 carpenters strike, 

General ges and his industrial army leave the city. 

June 4: At n destitution am the commonwealers. 


June 5; Militia ordered out to quell ers. 
In Idaho a number of commonwealers sentenced to imprisonment for train 


stealing. 
Sune 7: Ohio trains move under the protection of the militia. 
Kelly and his commonwealers abandon their boats at Cairo and resume their 


aff 


march on Washington. 

June 9: Nineteen commonwealers sentenced to jail for various offenses. 

June 10: Coal strikers in Pennsylvania killed and wounded in an encounter 
with sherifis at Lamont. 

State troops on both sides of the Ohio River harassed by strikers. 


June 11: Continued destruction of railroad property in Ohio and Alabama. 
June 17: The Indiana miners continue to strike. Striking miners in Ohio, 
decide to return to work. 
-three commonwealers in Illinois sent to jail for train stealing. 
In Wisconsin General Cantwell's industrial army captures a train and 
rides 200 miles. 

At Leavenworth 121 commonwealers sentenced and sent to various county 


June 20: On the Gogebic range, Mich., 2,000 miners go on a strike. 

June 21; Governor of Pennsylvania orders out troops to suppress disorders in 
Jefferson County. 

In Illinois: Twenty-five strikers indicted by grand Jay 

June 25; In St. Louis and Ludlow, Ky., about 500 employees strike work from 
Pullman Car Soepen 

June 26: Boycott against Pullman cars goes into effect. 

June 27: The Pullman boycott extends to all roads that run to Chi È 
he ee army disturbances are thus far reported in 14 States and 2 Terri- 

es. 

June 28. The railway strike spreads so as to include nearly all the great rail- 
roads between the Mississippi and the Pacific. 

chen Soa The month closes with a most threatening state of affairs in the West 
and the Northwest; violence continues to increase at all the strike centers. 

July 1: The Federal Government takes active steps to protect mails in transit 
through the region of disturbance. 

July 2: United States courts at Chicago issue a general order against strikers, 
and United States en are called out, 

July 3: Strikers bl the operations of all railways from Chicago westward, 
R and State in strong force ordered to the scene of action. 

uly 5: Great destruction of property by rioters at Chicago. 

Encounters with militia at Sioux City, Iowa, and Asbury Park, N. J. 

July 6: Hundreds of cars burned by rioters in Chicago Governor Altgeld pro- 
tests the intervention of United States troops. 

July 7: State troops fire on mob at Chicago. 

United States regulars assume control of the Northern Pacific and Union Pacifie 


railroads. 
July 8: Regulars mob at Hammond, Ind., 1 killed and 4 wounded. 
July 10: Debs and other labor leaders arrested at Chicago, but released on bail, 
General call u all Knights of Labor to strike. 
Regulars start for Sacramento, Cal., which has been for several days under mob 


rule, 

July 11: About 15,000 workingmen strike at Chicago. 

a Z Rp Sacramento, Cal., killing the engineer and 3 soldiers 
and injuring o 

July 13: Regolars fire upon a mob at Sacramento. 
A detachment of Kelly's industrial army captures a train in Ohio, 
July 15: Strikers wreck a freight train at Indianapolis, 

July 17: Debs and other leaders sent to jail by Federal court. 

Angust 10: Two companies of State tia ordered to South Omaha to restrain 

roe An indwetzial t Rosslyn, Va., dispersed by State t 

u 8 army a! a. TOOpS. 

Cees 13: Ådoption of the amended Wilson tariff bill by both houses of 


dian Territory ask the Government to detail troops 


e textile workers at Fall River, Mass. 
Treasury Carlisle issues a call for another loan 


vate 
e amo 
r 13: Secretary of the 


~ yn troops disperse onet's point, 
January 20: Many conflicts, some of them fatal, between troops and riotous 


strikers. 
January 25: The Nebraska legislature appropriates $50,000 for seed for distressed 
farmers. 


January 27: In Ohio an encounter takes place between glassworkers and troops 
called out to Saree order. 

February 21: A strike of the buil trades of New York begins. 

1 24: Strike among New York electrical workers becomes serious, 

March 12: A labor and race riot occurs on the levees at New Orleans, with six 
n killed and an officer of a British steamship wounded. 

April 9: Extended strike of coat makers in Cincinnati and vicinity. 

April 10: A number of rioters arrested during the trolley strike are sent to the 

ten 8 
April I dune of St. Louis garment makers. 


April 30: Strike of Baltimore ent-makers’ union, 
ay 1: Strike of 10,000 West ers. 
May 3: West V. court issues an injunction against striking miners 


e. 
lvania miners decide to continue their strike. 


o bric 8. 
Two men taken from le, III., and lynched because mob 


May 25: Dan 
determined that Governor Altgeld should never have a chance to pardon them, 


THE TARIFFS OF EUROPE—THE FREE-TRADE EXPERIMENT BEING ABANDONED BY 
THE LEADING COUNTRIES OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE AND THE PROTECTIVE 
SYSTEM SUBSTITUTED. 

Mr. Speaker, the tariff experiences of the great nations of Europe 
should interest every wen at the United States. For, however 
silent the Democracy may be upon that subject, its real atti- 
tude and intentions in favor of free trade are so well known that 
there can be no doubt as to what its course would be in case it 
should again obtain control of the Government. It is interesting, 
therefore, at this time, when the Democratic n asking to be 
again p in power in Congress and in the White House, to 
determine what has been the experience of the nations of Europe 

tively short time, tested free trade as 

y the experiences of others as well as of 


period through which the country. 
seem to be sufficient warning against a return to 


citizenship. 
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Nearly every Euro: nation has, within the last half century, 
following the example of Great Britain and yielding to the various 
plans set on foot by the free traders of that country and elsewhere, 
tested the low-tariff or free-trade proposition; and practically all, 
saye England, have, after iments as disastrous in many cases 
as those of the United States, within the few years, abandoned 
free trade and returned to protection. Germany, France, i 
Sweden, Austria-Hungary, and Belgium have, within the lifetime 
of a generation, adored tariffs intended to protect and foster man- 
ufactures, some of them with rates of protection strongly marked 
and clearly defined for this specific p The facts which are 
here presented are drawn chiefly from the work of Mr. George B. 
Curtiss, entitled Protection and rity, of which President Mc- 
Kinley said: : 

We try nati m the balance sheet of the world. W. S- 
tems Fo a pepe foe 8 Those of us Sap be. 


GERMANY, 2 

The German Empire was organized in 1871 by a political union of 
Prussia and the German States of central Europe. Prior to that 
time they had been drawn into closer relationship by a zollverein or 
customs union based upon the tariff law of Prussia, in which the 
schedule of duties was fixed by a congress of representatives ap- 
pointed from the various States. This zollverein parliament con- 
tinued in of the tariff regulations of the union until the 
adoption of the constitution for the Empire in 1871, and between 1843 
and 1850 advanced duties very materially. After the abandonment 


of the policy of protection in land, however, a campaign against 
8 on the Continent wae beatin: headed by Me Goba en, and 
e in 


y e with the free traders of Germany. 
the reduction of tariff schedules of the zollverein was accomplished 
in 1865, when many of the duties were reduced and others repealed. 
Further reductions were made in 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1873, and by 
1877 the entire protective system had been swept away and the 
German Empire passed to a trade policy. ay 

The experiment, however, was of com tively short duration. 
Immediately after the establishment of the Empire in 1871 a pro- 
tectionist party was organized to combat the theories of free trade 
and soon found a strong supporter in Prince Bismarck. By 1875 
the strength of the protection policy had greatly increased. ere 
was the usual cry of robber barons,” ‘‘monopolists,’’ and “ pluto- 
crats,’’ but such arguments did not deceive Bismarck. 

He knew well— 

Says Mr. Curtiss— 
that the cry was raised as a sham: that any undue and improper encroachments 
of capital, as well as combinations of sorts detrimental to the common 

e, could be stamped out or controlled only through State action, while 
under the individualism of free trade the hand of the ernment would be 
and there would be no delay as to the law of the survival of the fittest 
th ion of proper With a well-directed 
88 Bismarck did not fear the wealth of the 8 but saw the great 
nefit of capital when directed to the development of the resources of a coun- 
try and the employment of labor, 


In a speech in the Reichstag Bismarck said: 

I wish we could immediately create a few hundred millionaires. They would 
d their money in the country, and this expenditure would give fruit to labor 
around. ia § could not eat their money themselyes; they would have to 


spend the inte: of it. Be glad, then, when le become rich with us, The 
community at large, and not only the tax authority, is sure to benefit. 


A conference was held at Heidelberg to consider financial condi 
tions, and an increase in duties was recommended. An address 
from the throne shortly after (February 12, 1879) said: 


Iam of the opinion that the country’s entire economic activity has a 
claim all the support which 2 55 adjustment of duties and taxes can affo 
which in the lands with which we trade is 


‘ht to 
„and 
haps afforded beyond actual 


general inter- 
est. and our customs legislation must ually revert to the true principles on 
which the propeton career of the zollverein rested for nearly a century, 
but which haye in important particulars been our economic policy 
sinee 1865. J can not deem that actual success has sttended this change hos 
customs policy. 


On May 28 of the same year Prince Bismarck, in a speech in the 
Reichstag which lasted for more than an hour, said that the Ger- 
man market had become the mere sto space for the overproduc- 
tion of other countries. Countries which were inclosed, he said, had 
become great, and those which had remained open had fallen behind. 


Were the perils of protectionist rule so great as sometimes painted France 
would long ago have been ruined, instead of which it is more . after 
poring the fiye millions, than Germany to-day. And proteċtionist Russia, too— 
look at her marvelous prosperity, Manufacturers there have lately been able to 
save from 30 to 35 per cent,and all at the cost of the German market. Let us 
close our doors and erect somewhat higher barriers— 

Said the chancellor— 


se let us take care to preserve again at least the German market and German 


$ 7 of the depression in agriculture as a result of free trade, 
e said: 

Not only agriculture, but the present state and the German Empire itself would 
go to ruin. 


He regarded the German farmers, however, as wise enough to 
take care of their own interests, and added: - i 

Twenty million farmers will not allow themselves to be ruined. It is only 
necessary that they should become conscious of what is before them and they 
will try to defend themselves by legal and constitutional methods. 

On another occasion, Prince Bismarck recommending still higher 
protection, said: 


fast as they could a y taxati 
so indirect as not to be oppressive, much less felt. Hence it is my deliberate 
3 that pg? a ty of America is dne mainly to its of protec- 

ve laws. I read that Germany has now reached that point where it is neces- 
sary to imitate the tariff of the United States. 

His advice was peepee Germany became a thoroughly pro- 
tective country, and the world knows the result in the fact that 
Germany is now one of the most prosperous—perhaps the most 
prosperous—of the industrial and exporting countries of all Europe, 
pushing her commerce to every part of the world, competing keenly 
and successfully with that of her older and long-experienced neigh- 
bor, Great Britain, while within the Empire busy workshops and 
prosperous and contented people are everywhere found. Of its 
prosperity a British official representative at Berlin, Mr. Gastrell, 
the commercial attaché to the British embassy af that capital, in a 
Sore gore a to the British Government on January 29, 1899, 
said: 

277... E peer po 
to ing the energies peop! 8 an a rsa A 1 


e h. 

of domestic produce was only 58,000,000 pounds 
jess than similar ex of British origin, and that the rtion thereof per 
head of 1 tended to rise in Germany and fall in England, pobere 
the public will begin to devote closer attention to commercial and 
industrial development on the continent. 

Aided by the state and proteeted by a moderate tariff from severe foreign com- 
petition, = industries and commercial en of all kinds came into 
existence, 


free- e 

duction of a tariff which effected many sweeping changes at the instance of both 
the agricultural and industrial es, In ufactured arti 

imports fell from 49,000,000 pounds in 1889 to 46,000. 


state of ng 
export value of about 10,000,000 pounds ($50,000,000) 


enormous extent rep! 

The above tribute to German prosperity under protection, com- 
ing from a British official representative at the German capital, fully 
sustains the reports which come through other sources of the phe- 
nomenal prosperity of Germany under protection. 

RUSSIA, 

Russia, after a series of experiments with free trade, has recently 
adopted 55 protective tariff m. The Russian tariff at 
the beginning of the century was moderately protective, but this 
feature was abandoned in 1819, but after a comparatively short ex- 
periment protective duties were again adopted until 1849, 
which time until 1876 more moderate duties prevailed, while from 
1877 to the present time duties have been levied with a view to pro- 
tecting Russian productions and Russian industries. That the pro- 
tective system been successful there can be no doubt. e 
wonderful poran of Russian manufacturing and industrial inter- 
ests in the few years is well known, and an official testimonial 
to that fact is found in the report of M. Witte, the Russian minister 
of finance in his report of 1897, commenting on the new tariff 
rates adopted from time to time since 1880. In that report he said: 

All these measures which have exerted such a favorable influence on the devel- 
opment of Russia’s productive forces were taken by three of my predecessors. 
a period of twenty years the Government has remained firm in its protec- 
tion of national production, and the results obtained during this od by Russian 
industry fully justify such a policy. From the recent extensive labors of the com- 
mittee of experts, in which several hundreds of scientists and practical specialists 
took „the Government obtained a plentiful supply of materials for forming an 
opinion of the present condition of our industries. The experts’ verdict showed 
that almost every branch of industries has p greatly in quantity and 
uality; many new branches of industry have epang up and expanded, while 
ose which already existed have developed an wn stronger. It is enough 
to speak of the vast p: in metall „man ture of machinery, coal — 
ing, and the petroleum, chemical, and cotton industries, in the cultivation of cot- 
ton, in wine making, and in any other branches. Such cheering resultsare the 
consequence of the protective policy recently adopted by the Government. 


FRANCE, 

The industrial development of France from the close of the Na- 
poleonic wars to 1860, says Mr. Curtiss, is without parallel in any 
continental country. Under the protection which then existed the 
growth of manufactures was rapid and successful in every particular. 
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In 1860, however, a commercial treaty was entered into between 
England and France, by which France removed all prohibitions 


from imports and substituted duties ranging from 20 to 30 per cent 
on competing manufactures. The experiment of this duty, which 
continued until 1882, was unsatisfactory, and the French Govern- 
ment refused to renew it in that year and a more vigorous protective 
policy was restored, In 1885 the duties on foreign products were 
aed; and in 1891 a thoroughly protective tariff was enacted, under 
which the great prosperity and industrial activity which now exist 
have come to that country. 
OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 

The tariffs of several other of the continental countries of Europe, 
oor Netherlands, are now protective in their character. In Aus- 
tria-Hungary, where duties were lowered after the war of 1866, the 

rotective system was resumed in 1882 and was supplemented in 1887 

y higher rates, of which Mr. Curtiss says: 

Three hundred and fifty-seven articles are enumerated, of which 5 are free of 
duty. The decrease of imports has been ; new establishments are being 
founded by Austrian firms and Austrian money; the rate of wages is on the in- 
crease, and skilled labor is in great demand. 

Belgium, prior to 1844, was a free-trade coun In that year, 
as the result of an investigation and report made in 1842 upon the state 
of ind and commerce, Belgium adopted a protective tariff, of 
the effect of which a ian writer said: If anyone had left the 
country in 1835, after haying visited our 23 E 
centers, and were to come back to it now, he would be struck wit 
the transformation reg Seg undergone, the advance they have 
achieyed. He would find a numerous, intelligent population of 
working people, where a quarter of a ceni ago he would have 
seen nothing but a few houses scattered at wide intervals over ex- 
tensive plains. As a consequence, production except of articles of 
food—has outrun the needs of population, and we are obliged to 
seek for foreign outlets.” The British secretary of legation at Brus- 
sels, speaking of the 3 productiveness of industry and 
the purchasing power of the people,” says: 

Wages haye risen absolutely and in a proportion quite remarkable; 
and noe areir authorities to the effect that while in 1840 1525 
amoun to 500,000,000 francs, they now exceed 1,625,000, 


francs. 

The tariff of Denmark is similar to that of Belgium, and that of 
Sweden and Norway is described by the British consul at Copen- 
hagen, who says: 

The chief characteristic of the producing and commercial conditions of Sweden 
and rd fos Foy the marked development of native industries, shielded by pro- 


tective duties; the development of direct communications by sea between 
Sweden and other countries greatly the importation or transit | CO 
of 2 from. land. 

weden and Norway— 


Says Mr. Curtiss— 
are now enjo: a thoroughly protective tariff—perhaps on the whole more 
protective n that of any other country. The protection of rs 


ually increased until, in was 
ey bill of Sweden.“ To Sweden and Norway, least of all, can the 


the Me 
United States look for a market, because the people of that country are practicing 
our own methods of protecting and promoting home industries with great success. 


Numerous other instances might be given of the steady growth of 
the protective system in all parts of the world. The of many 
of the British colonies is now . This is true 
not only of but of several of the colonies of Australia, while 
recent changes in the rates of duty in India have been protective in 
their tendency. This example is extended still farther to the East, 
until Japan, in the new tariff which was recently adopted as an 
accompaniment to the gold standard, adyanced her rates of duties 
materially, making some of them protective in character, and find- 
ing as an immediate result a reduction of imports and, according to 
pe latest reports, renewed activity in manufacturing and domestic 
industries. 

2 OLION KAIN OAOA ee apes aad NAE 

e lon of low u ow wages and de 

labor; but i extremely — — condition was followed by 
a reaction in favor of the protective , and it is the result of 
the bitter experiences with free trade that the a of those coun- 
tries are now 3 up their own industries and establishing th 
improved conditions for labor which are beginning to make ess 
selyes apparent in increased and increased commercial activ- 
ity with other parts of the world. 

SOME FACTS ABOUT SUGAR—AMERICAN FARMERS NEED NOT FEAR COMPETITION 

OF THE TROPICS. 

Mr. Speaker, no subject interests the farmers of the United 
States more than that of the possibility of their being able to supply 
the $100,000,000 worth of which our people consume annually, 
and some facts which have 8 been ptesented showing the 
rapid growth in the percentage which beets are now supplying of 
D world’s sugar shows that they are fully justified in their ambi- 

on. 

I desire to present herewith a series of tables recedes 3 


the pro- 
duction of cane and beet sugar in the world for a term o 


years and 


the production and consumption of sugar in the United States. 
They present a series of important facts with reference to sugar, of 
which the United States is the world’s largest consumer as to quan- 
tity, and in which the people are largely interested, both because of 
the large amount of money now expended abroad for that articl 
the possibility of its production at home, and the relative prices o 
raw and refined sugar at the present time and in earlier years. 
The table shows the per capita consumption in the United States, 
the imports, the home consumption of cane and beet sugar, the 
per cent which home consumption forms of the total consumption, 
the world’s production of beet sugar, the per cent produced from 
beet and cane Shee tome a and the price per pound of raw and 
refined sugar respectively in each year from 1879 to 1899. It will 
be seen that the imports of sugar during the twenty-year period 
have doubled in quantity and that the home production has but to 
keep pace with the increased consumption, the percentage of the 
tota. 5 which is supplied by the home producers differ- 
ing little in 1898 and 1899 from that of the beginning of the period 
og inter gael regarding the bee rod 

me interesting ing the beet-sugar production of the 
United States and in the world are shown by this and a subsequent 
table. It will be seen by an examination of the statement regard- 
ing the world’s production of sugar that beets produced, in 1879, 45 
per cent of the world’s sugar, and in 1899-1900, 66 per cent. An 
examination of another smaller table which follows will show that 
in 1840, when slave labor produced nearly all the cane sugar of the 
world, beets, which were grown in the temperate zone and chief 
by free labor, were only able to produce 4.35 per cent of the world’s 
sugar, although the world had then known fora hundred years that 
sugar could be produced from beets. Between 1840 and 1870 slavery 
ceased to exit. and 


cane-sugar production was necessarily carried 
on by free labor, placing it in that particular on a leyel with beet 


5 with this development of the withdrawal of slave 
labor from the production of cane sugar, beets increased their per- 
cen of the world’s sugar supply from 4.35, in 1840, to 14 per 
cent, ee ee ; 34 per cent, in 1870, and, as 
aboye indicated, they now produce 66 per cent, or two-thirdsof the 
world’s sugar. This fact shows that the farmers of the Temperate 
Zone need no longer fear the competition of the Tropics in the pro- 
duction of sugar, and a reasonable protection is granted 
them, as isthe case in the United States, as is indicated by the rapid 
growth of veer production in the United States shown in the 
accompanying table. The farmers of the country have been en- 
uraged by the Republican party in their ambition to produce the 
sugar of the country. The experience of other nationsand of other 
pou of the Temperate Zone has shown that sugar can be produced 
m beets in great quantities and at very small cost and can success- 
fully com with cane sugar under the most fayorable circum- 
2 ne the 5 given ee oe beet-sugar 5 Fei 
ublican legislation, beet-sugar ries sprang up all over the 
Daien States, and the production of beet sugar has already reached 
aes proportions and is increasing with wonderful rapidity. 
he first thought which came to the minds of the farmers when 
the events following the war for the liberation of Cuba brought 
under our control certain tropical areas was whether or not the pos- 
session or control of tropical territory by the United States would 
injure, or perhaps destroy, the opportunities which ge believed 
they had almost within their grasp for 1 the 8100, 000, 000 
worth of sugar which the people of the United States annually con- 
sume, This fear—if it reached the stage in which it could be called 
by that name—was in the negative by the Republican 
when it passed the Porto Rican bill. The Democratic party 
ought with all of its power to prevent the enactment of that meas- 
ure which placed a duty upon articles coming into the United States 
from Porto Rico. That duty was small, but it was an explicit 
declaration by the ublican that it would not concede the 
wer to fix such tariff as it might deem judicious against the pro- 
ucts of riggs Aa oo labor wherever located and under whatever 
0 


conditions. er words, it was a distinct promise to the farmer 
that he need not fear that the Republican mie would it the 
cheap labor and cheap sugar of any tropical territory to be brought 


in in a manner which would destroy the infant 5 beet- 
sugar production which the farmers of the United States haye, 
under the fostering care of the Republican party, been building up 
during the last few years. 

The farmers of the Temperate Zone can produce beet sugar succes}- 
fully in competition with the r cane of the Tropics when both 
are handled by free labor, and this advantage which the farmer of 
the Temperate Zone has will be strengthened in the United States so 
long as the Republican party retains its control and is enabled to 
apply the protective principle in the interests of its farmers as it did 
in the case of the Porto Rican bill, but against which the Democrats 
turned their ge 3 With a few years of moderate protec- 
tion oe the cheap labor of the Propus, the beet-sugar industry 
in the United States will be placed fairly and squarely upon its fegt 
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and will be fully able to contend with the cane: sugar industry of the 
Tropies, While meantime the improved condition of labor in the 
Tropies and the opportunities for better earnings which the guidance 
of the United States will give them will more nearly equalize the 
two systems of production. 


One further fact in regard to the world’s production and producing 2.23 2.39 4,502] 2.84 
capacity is worthy of consideration in this connection, and that is 2,783 | 2,345) 6,073] 2.50 
that nearly e cls of the sugar now being imported into the 22 von 8 
United States comes from the islands of the Pacific. The total 3.63 2.000 5,702 3.98 
importation of into the United States in the ten months end- 3,710} 2,555] 6,265] 3.03 
ing with Apti, 1899, amounted to 3,303,026,763 pounds, and of this 828 on 22 o 
amount 1,180,442,362 pounds were from the East Indies, the 3.880 3.490 7,880 2.92 
Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippine Islands, thus indicating the 4,792 3,50 8,322] 215 
possibilities of our Pacific territory to supply that portion of our = er 1 
consumption Which it will be necessary to import until the farmers 4372| 2898| 770| 2.55 
of the country are able to supply the home demand; and thus, instead | 1898-99 4.977 chee pas 2.39 


of sending to other countries and other peopleg the $100,000,000 per 
year which we have been annually expen for foreign-grown 
sugar, it may be 583 under the American flag and in a manner 
which will benefit the pepi of those islands, and incidentally those 
of our own people who may enter upon business enterprises in 


em, 

The final columns of the accompanying table, which show the 
average prices in New York of raw and refined sugar, are especially 
interesting in view of the current belief that the people of the United 
States are required to pay an excessive price for refined sugar as 
compared with the cost of the raw material imported. A compar- 
ison of the prices of raw and refined in each yeer from 1879, prior 
to the organization of the sugar trust, with those of recent years 
shows that the margin between raw and refined has been steadily 
reduced, and averaged in 1899 just one-half cent per pound against 
nearly 2 cents per pound in 1879 and 1880 and more than 2 cents 
per pound in 1881 and 1882. 

The table which follows shows the production of cane and beet 
sugar in oe ee roducing countries of the world in the sugar 
year 1899-1900. It will be seen that Java, which lies just alongside 
the Philippines, is by far the largest cane-sugar producer of the 
world, but that Germany, Austria, France, and Russia produce 
greater quantities from beets than the most successful of the cane- 

ing countries of the world, thus suggesting our own possibili- 
ties in this line. 

The following table shows the production of cane and beet sugar 
in m piad, producing countries of the world in the sugar years 
1 


RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED BY WAR DEPAETMENT INCIDENT TO SPANISH-AMERICAN 
WAR 


Mr. Speaker, I want now to speak briefly of the work which has 
been accomplished under the various Departments of the Govern- 
ment during the past three years. 

Prior to the outbreak of the -American war the strength 
of the Regular Army was 2,143 officers and 26,040 enlisted men. 
Under the President's first and second calls, April 23 and May 25, 
respectively, and the recruitment of the Army to the maxi- 
mum allowed by law, the h of the y, Regular and Vol- 
unteer, in August, 1898, was 11,108 officers and 263,609 enlisted men. 

In the meantime a vast amount of work, which words fail to 
describe, was lormed by the various staff departments, after day 
and night conferences with the chiefs thereof, in organizing, equip- 
ping, arning disciplining, and ad ing the volunteers to a state 
of efficiency for active field service, and later transporting the vari- 
ous organizations to the camps or rendezvous to which they had 
been assigned. 

On May 30, 1898, instructions were issued by the rtment 
directing an expedition, under command of Maj. Gen. Wm. R. 
Shafter, to proceed to Cuba to capture the garrison at Santiago and 
assist in capi the harborand fleet of the enemy.” This expe- 
dition sailed on June 14, 1898, from Tampa, Fla., with 815 officers 
and 16,072 enlisted men on 33 transports, which had been collected 
with extraordinary dispatch and energy by the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and arrived at Daiquiri on June 21 and proceeded to 
disembark the next day. The troops immediately advanced and 
captured Siboney, the only resistance being a few scattering shots, 
thus establishing a base of supplies 8 miles nearer Santiago. 

On the morning of June 1898, a dismounted cayalry brigade 
advanced on and attacked the enemy at La Guasima, and, after a 
stubborn resistance, carried their intrenchments. 

On July 1 an attack was made on El Caney, and, after a battle of 
varying intensity Seng ee of the day, the place was carried b 
assault about 4 p. m. the meantime preparations for an attac 
on San Juan were completed, and, ater a fierce encounter, the 
American forces drove the enemy from his intrenchments and 
blockhouses, thus gaining a position that sealed the fate of Santiago. 

On July 8 the commander of the Spanish forces offered to march 
out of the oy of Santiago with armsand provided he would 
not be mol before reaching Holguin, and to surrender to the 
American forces the territory then 8 by him. This proposi- 
tion was rejected. On the morning of July 11 the surrender of the 
city was again demanded and reply made that the demand had been 
communicated to the general in chief of the Spanish forces. On 
the morning of the 14th General Toral agreed to surrender upon the 
basis of his army, the Fourth Army Corps, ps See to P in. 
The terms of surrender finally agreed upon included 22,789 nee 
ish 1 of these 22,137 were repatriated at the expense of the 
United States. 

The formal surrender took place on the 17th of July, 1898, and 
at noon of that date the American flag was raised over the govern- 
or’s palace with appropriate ceremonies. 


of can production being those of Willett & Gray, of New 
York; beet ick relati 
price being obtained from statements supplied by importers into 
th eUnited States of the cost in foreign countries of the sugars which 
they import. The figures relating to production are the aop See: 
those of price, fiscal years. The statements of quantity in case 
are in thousands of tons: 


World's production of beet and cane sugar and average price per pound, 1571-1899. The total number of Spanish troops on the island of Cuba, as 
shown by September, 1898, rolls, was 10,956 officers and 215,134 
Years. enlisted men, classed as follows: 5,093 officers, 115,355 


enlisted men; volunteers, 5,258 officers, 80,504 enlisted men; irreg- 
ular volunteer troops, 605 officers, 19,275 enlisted men. 


PATE r AREE ESE I 

1 Thee 3 008 8.5 On August 4, 1898, orders were issued for the repatriation of the 
1878-74 1,840 , 128 4.95 | troops in General Shafter’s command, and after arrival in the United 
1874-75 1,712 931 

1875-76 1.80 284001 States they went into camp at Montauk Point, Long Island, N. Y., 
1876-77 aae 1.673 278) 491) W. in the meantime, had been fitted up for their reception. 
23 285) $244) 508| On July 7, 1898, Congress ratified and confirmed the cession of 
1879-80 2.7 1.82 3244 = the Hawaiian Islands, made by the government of that republic, 
1380-81 ... 1.11 3,659] 4.41] and on July 29, 1898, a force of 57 officers and 1,464 enlisted men, 
8 270 3842| 44| command Col. Thos. Barber, First New York Volunteer 
1 2.823 4.684 $ ei | Infantry, sailed for Honolulu to garrison that place. 

E PAA AA EE EEES EE 2.81] 4,886] 2671 The expeditionary force sailed for Manila, P. I., on May 25 
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and arrived June 30, 1898; the second sailed June 15 and arrived 
July 17, and the third left on June 29 and arrived July 25. The total 
number of officers and men in these three expeditions was 10,920, 
and they were under the command of Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt. 
The city of Manila was captured, with the assistance of the ime 1 
August 13, 1898, and the American flag raised the same date. Su 
sequently, between this date and 9 19, 1899, 17 other 
ditions were sent to the Philippine Islands, making a total of 1, 
officers and 28,340 enlisted men on those islands in March, 1899. 
This force, comprised mostly of volunteers, has since been repatri- 
ated, an Regular Army organizations and United States volunteers 
to the num of 63,000 comprise the force at present in the 


Philippines. 

one uly 21, 1898, an expedition sailed for Porto Rico, Maj. 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Commanding General United States Army, 
in command, with 3,554 officers and enlisted men, for the pur- 
p of attacking that island, which was isoned by 17,340 

panish soldiers, regular and volunteer, This expedition arrived 
at Guanica July 25, and after a short skirmish the American flag 
was raised at that place. Subsequently five other expeditions 
sailed for Porto Rico, making a total of 641 officers and 16,332 
enlisted men of the United States Army, regular and volunteer, on 
that island in August, 1898. Porto Rico was practically subjugated 
when the peace protocol was signed, and instructions issued for the 
cessation of hostilities August 13, 1898. 

Between August 14, 1899, and April 2, 1900, 11,292 tons of food 
stuffs, the value of which was $737,397.26, have been sent to Porto 
Rico for indigent Porto Ricans by the Commissary De ent, and 
an additional $1,000 worth distributed to them from the subsistence 
depot on that island. Hundreds of tons have also been contributed 
by the general public and distributed under the supervision of the 
mite spring cf Oa} 55 soon August 12, 1898, inaugurated 

e si of the peace pro Au „ , 
the work of discharge of about 30,000 war enlistments of . 
Army and the muster-out and distribution throughout the country 
of State volunteer organizations, ayong u repatriation, exclusive 
of regular troops, of 63,198 officers and enlisted men from Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Philippine Islands, and Hawaii, causing the recruitment, mobi- 
lization, and movement to those islands of Evan troops and 


the o tion of 25 regiments of United States volunteers and the 
ene ican battalion, all under command of officers of the Regular 
rmy. 


y A : - 

In Cuba the military government has reorganized the insular 
police (rural guards) and placed that of each muncipality upon a 
new basis; it has cleaned the cities, and by the introduction, of 
modern sanitation has secured a most sa ory decrease in the 
mortality. The customs and insular taxation system have been 

laced upon such a basis that the island is not only self-supporting, 

ut is enabled to make important improvements. Much p 
has recently been made in establishing a modern school system, 
while the United States postal system has superseded the former 
inefficient service. 

In Porto Rico boards of health have been ap 
palities and sanitation has made great strides; the building of 
roads has been conducted on an extensive scale. The schools have 
been vege! east modern methods and text-books being intro- 
duced. The burdens of taxation upon the people have been greatly 
reduced, while the efficiency of the governmental service has been 
poe argumented. An up-to-date postal service is now enjoyed 

y the people, while the judiciary and eee systems are in much 
more UGAD ry condition than formerly. 

In the Philippines, in addition to the former yu of Manila, 
Iloilo, Cebu, and Zamboango, there are now open to the commerce 
of the world twenty-five other ports. Initial steps have been taken, 
under Army oflicers, for the civil reorganization of municipalities. 
The United States postal service has closely followed the troops. 
Public schools are being opened, in which the most approved Amer- 
ican text-books are in use. 


inted in munici- 


The Signal Corps has performed its work with unequaled prompt- 
ness, abi yy, and success. The telephone, telegraph, and have 
kept the Presi commanding „not 


ident in touch, e 
only with every Army corps and their advanced skirmish lines, 
but with cooperating squadrons of the Navy. 

In constructive work the corps has built nearly seven thousand 
miles of telegraph, and is to-day operating these lines in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines with an efficiency and economy 
hitherto unknown in those countries. 

Immediately 8 the outbreak of the war with Spain there 
were available for the defense of the seacoast 63 heavy and 88 
mortars. Thework was patti aah by the Engineer Department, 
with the result that by August 1, 1898, there were mounted for 
defense a total of 121 heavy guns, 144 mortars, and 26 rapid-fire 

s. In addition, 25 of the > pricipal harbors of the United States 
ad been effectively defended by submarine mines. On June 30, 


1899, there had been mounted 169 heavy guns, 176 mortars and 46 
rapid-fire guns, and a large number o 


additional batteries were 


under construction, and the principal harbors of the United States 
rendered fairly secure against a naval attack. 5 

Notwithstanding the additional exacting duties necessitated by 
this war, the numerous river and harbor improvements and other 
public engineering works in the charge of the Corps of Engineers, 
N an annual expenditures of over $25,000,000, were 

ini without the slightest interruption or sacrifice of the 
public interests. 

The sudden ion of the or imposed a most difficult task 
upon the Medical Department—a task which was worked out with 

e greatest success and the highest credit. War inevitably entails 
disease, suffering, and death, but, it can be safely said, in no war 
have the sick and wounded received so many comforts and been so 
i e Aeae t 

The th of our troops serving in the newly acquired territory 
has been ed by provision that modern science can pro- 
vide, and the sickness and mortality from disease has been kept far 
below what was to beexpected. Theratio of deaths per thousand of 
mean strength for the first year of the war was but 25.73, while that 
for the first year of the war of 1861-65 was 45.87. i 

Itisa fact well worthy of consideration to state that the Quarter- 
master-General’s Office, which at the outbreak of the war did not 
have a transport that was fitted for the a of troops, has 
to-day the finest transport service in the world, and has transported 
about 300,000 passengers many thousands of miles at sea without 
the sacrifice of a single life due to any fault of the Army transport 
service. 

This service is a revelation in the method of transporting troops, 
and the representatives of other nations have requested and been 
furnished data upon which to pattern after it. 

The Ordnance Department armed and equipped the troops for the 
Spanish war with a rapidity which must be regarded as gratifying. 

e arms and equipments were ready as soon as the troops could 
be mustered in and o ized, and the material distributed. The 
productive capacity of the arsenals was quickly e ded and con- 
tracts were made with private manufacturers, so that in one hun- 
dred days after the first call for troops, the Ordnance Department 
had made or purchased 250,000 sets of infantry equipments and 
26,000 sets of horse equipments. It had also provided the cannon 
and complete outfit of 30 mounted batteries of 6 guns each, and could 
easily have provided twice that number if they had been required. 
It had also provided, or was in a position to furnish at once, a large 
variety of mountain guns and machine guns, with their ammunition 
and rage a not many of these were called for. 

The work of the Pay Department, from the commencement of the 
Spanish-American war to its close and during the continuance of 
hostilities in the Philippines in suppression of insurrection, has been 
phenomenally laborious and exacting, but the officers of this depart: 
ment haye met every requirement of duty and zeal and promptitude 
and to the satisfaction of the Army. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, this department of the 
military service has been charged with the care of nearly $92,000,000, 
about $77,000,000 of which was, up to June 30, 1899, disbursed on 
account of the war without loss to the Government on any account 
whatever and without complaint of any character from the Army. 

When war with Spain became imminent great efforts by the - 
tary Information Division of the Adjutant-General’s ce were 
made to ascertain the strength, the 1 the location, and 
fortifications of the Spanish forces in Cu This was successfull 
done. Maps of Cuba and Porto Rico on a large scale were pre 
and books were compiled giving all obtainable information in 
to these islands. ` 

Later, when it became evident that military operations in the 
Philippines would be carried on, a pamphlet (illustrated) giving 
information in md to those islands was prepared, and as 
compiled from the sources obtainable were pre and issued, 

There have been mustered in, organized, mobilized, distributed 
at home and abroad, and finally repatriated and mustered out of 
the service, and sent to their homes, 223,235 volunteers. There 
have been enlisted by the general recruiting service 35,000 United 
States volunteers, o ized into 25 regiments, 22 of which have 
been transported to the Philippine Islands, the remaining 3 having 
been organized there from the di volunteers and regulars. 

There have been enlisted and reenlisted for the Regular Army 
between May 1, 1898, and yetay 31, 1900, 99,024 men, the present 
status being approximately 64,000 Regular Army and 35,000 United 
States volunteers. 

Commissions have been issued since the beginning of the war to 
632 officers of the Beena Army, 66 of which were for the various 
staff de: ents, and 3,874 United States volunteer officers. 

This ent has received, carefully considered, acted upon 
and sent since the baganing of the war 400,806 telegrams, an 
approximately 2,000,000 written communications. 

WORK OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Speaker, under the oat Administration the Navy has 

shown itself worthy of its traditions, The great victories at 
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Manila Bay and Santiago, which shed undying fame upon this arm 
of the national defense, were in no sense accidents, They were the 
results of years of careful training of officers and men and the 
thorough preparation of the fleets for the crucial test of war. For 
this N this readiness to meet the supreme moment for 
which a navy is constructed and maintained, those who administer 
the affairs of the Navy should have credit. The glory goes to our 
heroes who are in command afloat, and to those officers and men 
who seize the opportunities of war to render conspicuous service; 
but in remembering them, let us not forget those who labor without 
ceasing to secure the fleet in condition of high efficiency and to 
place at the disposal of the commanding officers an abundance of 
the supplies, without which the fleet is powerless. 

As early as January 11, 1898, more than a month before the Maine 
was destroyed in the harbor of Havana, the Secretary of the Navy 
began to mobilize the ships of the Navy and to take such measures 
as would piace at the disposal of the officers in command the full 
ee ie . f the bill $50,000,000 

mediately upon the passage of the bill appropriating $50,000, 
for the national defense, a board was canines for the purchase of 
auxiliary ships, and after careful examination 102 ships of various 
types were secured at a total cost of $17,956,850. Of these vessels 
but two, the New Orleans and the Albany, were strictly vessels of 
war. The others were merchant ships, pisamo yachts, tugs, etc., 
which were rapidly overhauled at the different 1 Pro- 
vided with such light-armor protection as was practical, and suit- 
wnt aoe 

tween March 16 and June 30 all these vessels were purchased 
and as rapidly as overhauled were placed in commission and put 
into active service. They were not only as auxiliary war yes- 
sels, but to supply the fleets with coal and ammunition and with 
fresh water and fresh provisions. For the care of the sick and 
wounded the Solace was fitted out as a ee Wr hospital, and to 
make repairs to vessels at sea the Vulcan was fitted out as a modern 
machine shop. In order to meet the increased demands on the 
navy-yards it was nec to practically double the force between 
Feb 15 and the middle of April. 

In addition to the ships which were added to the Navy by pur- 
chase, 15 revenue cutters and 4 light-house tenders were transferred 
from the Department to the Navy, and 4 of the great 
steamers of the International Navigation Company and 1 of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company were chartered. There were in 
all 128 ships added to the regular naval establishment, and it 
became at once necessary to provide officers and men to man them. 


For this purpose 225 officers on the retired list were ordered to 
active duty, 856 officers were appointed for temporary service, and 
the enlisted force was in m 12,500 to over 24,000 men. 

It was an enormous undertaking to make all these additional ships 


ready for war service, to secure the necessary guns for them, and to 
keep the fleets supplied with coal, ammunition, and provisions. 
But this was only a part of the work which the 0 partment 
had in hand. For the protection of the coasts of the United States 
an iliary naval force was created, which was officered and manned 
by the Naval Militia of the United States. A coast signal service 
was established, which kept practically our entire coast line from 
Maine to Texas under observation, to give warning of the approach 
of an enemy’s vessel or of suspicious craft of any kind. 

The operations of the fleets of the Asiatic and North Atlantic 
squadrons are so well known that it is hardly n to speak of 
them in any detail. Their work was so welldone that the power 
of Spain was srep from the sea, and Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines, which she had misgoverned for centuries, were taken 
from under her dominion. 

But the claims of the administration of the ig the approval 
of the people rest not alone on its war record. e bal ing of 
the new Navy has gone steadily forward, and Congress has cooper- 
3 with 150 Department in the desire to materially inerease our 
naval stren 

Since the 4th of March, 1897, Congress has authorized the con- 
struction of 49 ships, with a total displacement of 155,484 tons. 
This includes 6 battle ships of the first class, 3 armored cruisers of 
the first class, 4 monitors, and 6 protected cruisers. If the present 
naval bill becomes a law as it the House we must add to this 
formidable list 2 battle ships of the first class, 3 armored cruisers of 
the first class, and 3 protected cruisers, with a total displacement of 
90,000 tons. There hayebeen completed and placed in commission 
in the same time a total of 32 vessels, with an aggregate displace- 
ment of 52,681 tons. It is an unexampled record. 

A strong Navy not only adds to our prestige abroad, but makes 
the rights of our country wherever they may exist. The 
money expended does its in lending a stimulus in many 
branches of trade and man ure and in the employment of labor. 

It is difficult to form an intelligent idea of the number of people 
who are furnished bard ae by the creation and maintenance of 
our Navy. One would have to examine the rolls of the great private 
establishments which make the steel and build the ships, and fur- 
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nish ammunition and Gis But some idea of the importance of 
the nayy-yards to the laborers of the country can be formed from 
the fact that in 1898 over 21,000 men were certified for employment 
by the labor boards at the various navy-yards. This number, how- 
ever, is in excess of the number y employed, as 1898 was the 
year of the war with Spain. In 1899, on the other hand, over 12,000 
men were certified by the boards of labor at the various yards. 

To this Administration must also go the credit for the 8 
tion of the personnel of the Navy. For years the effort had been 
made to secure legislation to increase the flow of promotion of 
officers of the line, so that they might reach command rank at a 
suitable age. But the efforts had borne no fruit until the present 
Administration took the matter in hand. They succeeded in draw- 
ing a bill consolidating the line and the Engineer Corps. This bill 
met with the approval of the service and of Congress, and became a 
law on the 3d of March, 1899. 

This bill also provided for an increase of over 50 per cent in the 
number of officers and i men in the Marine Corpa, and 
brought this branch of the service up to a total strength of 211 offi- 
cers and 6,000 men. ‘The enli force of the Navy has also been 


y increased during the three years, the quota now allowed 
by law being 17,500 men and 2,500 apprentices. 
It has been the desire of the Administration that the Navy should 


gom not alone in the number of ships, but in all its branches. 
bably the most pressing need of the service when Mr. Long 
took charge of the Department was for additional docking facilities, 
and Congress, in response to his recommendations, authorized the 
construction of four stone and concrete docks and one steel floating 
dock capable of docking vessels of the size. (If the present 
naval bill becomes a law, two other docks, or six in all, will have 
been provided for.) Coaling stations equi with modern appli- 
ances for the economical and rapid handling of coal have n 
established or are in process of establishment at Portsmouth, N. H.; 
8 5 Port Royal, S. C.; Pensaco ; ortugas, 5 
and in San Francisco Bay. 

Suitable coaling stations are also in process of erection at Hono- 
lulu, H. I.; Pago Pago, Samoan Islands; the island of Guam; at 
Manila, in the Philippines, and at the naval station, San Juan, 
Porto Rico. These coaling stations in our new possessions, espe- 
cially in the Pacific, ish greatly increased facilities to our nayal 
vessels, and, in the event of war, would prove of inestimable advan- 
tage. It has, indeed, been the aim of the Administration to extend. 
our naval power in every direction. The h of the navy- 

ard plants has been pursued with great vigor, and the De ent 
fas had the hearty cooperation of Congress in this work. The elec- 
tric plants haye been materially increased and modern machinery 
has installed wherever the needs of the service demanded. 

It is, of course, impossible to enter into the detailed work which 
has been done in this connection; but it is not too much to say that 
the efforts of the Administration will result in putting our sas t 
yards in a condition to meet every demand which may be e 
upon them, They are capable of making the most extensive ropa 
to ships of all classes, and with the increased docking facilities which 
arein process of construction, this branch of the naval establish- 
ment will be brought to a point of efficiency where it is in keeping 
with the fleet in being, ani T 
the near future. 

The value of the coaling and repair stations established under 
5 Long, especially at outlying points in the Pacific, must 
constantly increase as commerce with our new possessions grows. 

At the beginning of the war with Spain Honolulu was the only 

rt out of the United Statesin which we possessed coaling facilities, 
hen we recall the great distances in the Pacific, and the fact that 
under the rules of international law a belligerent ship is permitted 
to take on board in a neutral port only sufficient coal to enable her 
to reach her nearest home port, we begin to realize the importance 
of these provisions for furnishing supplies and making the necessary 


e war. 

t is to be hoped that the efforts in this direction are but the begin- 
ning of a Dn under which provision will be made for the main- 
tenance of the fleets of this Government whenever naval operations 
may occur. May the coming years see this policy amplified and 
enlarged, so that the ships of war of the United States may find 
suitable depots of supplies in all quarters of the globe. 


OUR NATIONAL FINANCES, 


Mr. Speaker, four achievements in the management of the pub- 
lic finances and revenues under the Administration of President 
McKinley stand ae with et ee 1 

First, in point of success, is the Dingley tariff; secon e reform 
in the A A] third, the war loan o; 18085 and fourth, the settle - 
ment of the Pacific Railroad indebtedness. 


Perhaps never before in the history of this country have so many 
important fiscal achievements been accomplished in so brief time. 
With the exception of the Pacific Railr 


settlement, these events 
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bear, to a considerable degree, relationship to each other. Under- 
lying the 1 of me war loan ae 1 52 — 1 — cur- 
rency was the basis of prosperi i y prompt and effective 
tariff legislation. The President well understood the necessity for 
speedy modification in the tariff. Within forty-eight hoursafter his 
inauguration he issued a proclamation for an extra session of Con- 
gress to assemble March 15,1897. The brief message sent to Con- 
gress when it convened on that day clearly demonstrated the urgent 
necessity for prompt action. Said the President: 


must ee not only for the ordinary 0 Government, but for 
the 8 of iberal pensions and liquidation of the principal and 
interest o blic debt. In raising revenue, du! d be so levied upon 


Soreign prodvels as to 8 the home market, so far as possible, to our own 


d 
the liberal wages and ad justly 
entitled. The necessity of the passage of a tariff law which shall provide le 
revenue need not be farther urged. T; 
pon enactment of such a measure, and to this object I earnestly recommend 
shall mak: oth is 


t 
let us first provide suficient revenue to faithfully 
without the contracting of further debt or the continued 
finances, 


The House of Representatives gropar responded to the Presi- 
dent’s message. On the same dayin which it was read in the 
House, the late Mr. Dingley, of Maine, chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, introduced the new tariff bill. Such unusual 
expedition had been made ible only by the untiring work of 
the members of the Committee on Ways and Means for several 
months previous. 

The bill was passed in the House of Representatives March 31, 
1897, less than a month after the inauguration of President McKinle 
and two weeks after Co: had convened in extra session. It 

the Senate July 7, 1897, with amendments. Two days later 
its consideration was by a conference committee of the two 
Houses, and it finally passed the House July 19 and the Senate July 
24. It became a law on the latter day when the President signed 
the bill. Thus, within five months (no other tariff law was ever 
passed in so short a time) after the inanguration of the President a 
new tariff law was p on the statute books. Under its benefi- 
cent influences the United States has enjoyed & commercial and 
industrial revival the greatest in its history. The hopes of the Pres- 
ident as expressed in his message have been realized; ample reye- 
nues were provided for the 8 . of the Government, 
and in providing them duties were levied upon foreign products so 
as to preserve the home markets; manufactures have revived and 
increased; agriculture has been relieved and en ; domestic 
and foreign commerce have been increased; mining and building have 
been aided and developed, and more liberal wages have been paid 


to labor. 

Under the operation of the Wilson Act, from tember 1, 1894 
to July 24, 1897, “pee of thirty-five months, was a total 
deficit of $108,003,243.- This deplorable state of the revenues was 
largely responsible for that lack of confidence which prolonged the 


hard times inaugurated by the eae of 1893. 


tion of raw material for use of manufacturers, stated in the para- 
graph which now follows: 

e President urged that the new duties be so levied as “‘to revive 
and increase manufactures.’ In the fiscal year 1897 the imports 
for consumption of articles in a crude condition which enter into the 
various processes of domestic ind amounted to $207,268, 155, and 
3 1895, 1896, and 1897 averaged less than 8200, 000, 000 
annually, while in the calendar year 1899 the imports of this class 
amounted to $267,493,950, an increase of nearly $70,000,000 over the 
average for the three years of low tariff, in which many of these arti- 
cles, notably wool, were upon the free list. At present the importa- 
tion of manufacturers’ materials is running at the rate of $28,000,000 
per month, or more than 50 per cent higher than the monthly aver- 
age in the o prior to the enactment of the Dingley law are to the 
recommendation above quoted. 

The President also urged that the new duties should be so levied 
as “‘to relieve and encourage agriculture.” That agriculture has 
been relieved and 5 is shown by the increased prices for 
agricultural products, all of which have materially advanced in the 
home market, and by the large increase in exportation in to piod: 
ucts of agriculture, which in the fiscal year 1899 were $100,000,000 

ter than in the fiscal year 1897, and in 1898 were $200,000,000 
in excess of those of 1897. 

The message also recommended that the new duties should be so 
levied as to aid and develop mining.“ That mining has been 
greatly encouraged is amply shown by the figures relating to the 
two great pince atones coal and iron. The coal production of 


1899 exceeds ,000,000 tons, 179,000,000 in 1897 and 
171,000,000 in 1896, and has p the United States at the head of 
the world’s 8 of this article, our product in 1899 being 


greater than that of any other country of the world. The pig-iron 
roduction in 1899 was 13,620,703 tons, against 9,652,680 tons in 
897 and 8,623,127 tons in 1896. In pig iron, asin coal, the United 
States now holds the first place in the world’s production. 

And, seat, the President urged that in raising revenue duties 
should be so levied as “to render to labor in every field of useful 
occupation the liberal wages and adequate rewards to which skill 
and industry are justly entitled.” That the wages of labor have 


been greatly increased in every line of ind is evidenced by the 
frequent reports of increased published from time to > 
In an address before the Trades of Philadelphia, January 25, 
1898, Hon. L. J. Gage, Secre of the Treasury, reviewed in 
. had taken place under the 
administration of President McKinley, as follows: 


ago worsted manufacturers in Rhode Island restored the 
cent in the 


* numerous 

have restored the wages of 1893, and are so active that it is difficult 

etimes impossible to secure the help required to te them; and,in 
en 


Woolen man tures are 
* Within a few weeks after the November election 
were put to work in the window-glass 
en, as the revival progressed, instances of advances in 
increases in numbers employed have multiplied. The — 
mills during the summer in $ bowed poet sea 0 
gave employment to thousands of men. Indeed, in iron and and the indus- 


The Dingley tariff became a law July 24, 1897. Under its opera- | *ushority that there 16 nacre latge nereasz In tee working forces Ani 
tion ample revenues have been rain „ as by President 3 and steel and dependent trey eg ease in the working 5 
Mainio: During the period of thirty-two months the law has | 2 per . — eee eee much greater, as the result of 
been in force, July 24, 1897, to April 1, 1900, the receipts of the | ned 1h. passage of the tariff bill the tin-plate industry erful 
Government all sources, exclusive "of Pacific Railroad items, | revived, — —.— in this line have since the P tieke — by rates 


Spam raen 
e 

ded the 
tures of 


$45,954,664. 

It is proper to compare this surplus under the Dingley law with 
the deficit of 8108, 003, 243, which was shown at the end of thirty- 
five months’ operation of the Wilson Act. 

“Tn raising revenue, said the President in his message, duties 
should be so levied upon foreign products as to preserve the home 
market, so far as possible, to our own producers.” That the home 
market has been preserved to our-own producers is shown by the 
1 reduetion in the importation of manufactured articles. In the 

year 1896 the imports for consumption of manufactured arti- 
cles were $328, 937, 228, and in the fiscal year 1897, all of which elapsed 
rior to the enactment of the Dingley law, they were $323,324,920.. 


the fiscal years 1898 and 1899 they av about $240,000,000 
per year, being in 1898, $227,467,249, and in 1899, $259,801,751. Thus, 
in manufactured articles the reduction in importations i iatel 


immediately 
following the enactment of the Dingley law has ay $75,000,000 
per annum, while the amounts consumed by the home market have 
greatly increased, as is shown by the great increase in the importa- 


increased 
of coke at the end of 1897 was 
and in the Connellsville coke 
the number actually engaged of from 10 to 20 
ro ne the year, is so recent that Mr. Brya) 

y 

ds have been emplo; 
great increase ployed district, to Kand ih 
of probably 5,000 or more. It was made public so recently as last Sep 
an official report of the New York trades union that there was then an increase 
of 34 per cent in the number of their men employed, compared with the previous 
Pacific in its 


during the last six months work, many of them ha’ dle since 
1896, when the depression e more acute as the result of the agitation for 
the free and ted coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 “without the aid or 


rts, selected at random, covering various sections 
ow that the movement toward higher wages has 
report of the Michigan Bureau of Labor and In- 


Some recent re 
of the vaca 
continued. e 


dustrial Statistics states that a canvass of the factories in that State 
shows that in 1,382 factories the number of employees was 24,262 
ter than in the year 1898, the average increase in these factories 

ing 17.6 per cent, while the wages paid were found to be higher 
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than in 1898 and tly in excess of 1897 and 1896. A canvass of 
several hundred shops and factories in the State of Ohio shows the 
number of hands employed in 1899 to be 68 per cent in excess of the 
number in 1896 and the total monthly pay roll 80 per cent greater 
than in 1896, the earnings of the workers in the shops and factories 
of the State of Ohio being estimated at $3,000,000 per month in 
excess of those received in 1896. 

The twenty-first annual report of the bureau of labor statistics 
(1899) of Missouri shows that “the total amount of wages paid dur- 
ing 1898 (in the State) was $25,627,837, an increase over last year of 
$3,917,482, and the report, in giving the ave wages earned by 
skilled and unskilled labor of both sexes, states that there is a slight 
average increase over the previous year.“ 

The thirteenth annual report of the bureau of labor and indus- 
trial statistics (1899) of Maine shows that in average annual earn- 
ingsof employees engaged in manufacturing cotton goods there was 
from 1890 to 1898 a decrease of $41.59, and during the past year 
(1899) an increase of $29.09. 


CURRENCY REFORM, 


The reform in the currency laws is the second great achievement 
in the administration of public finances under President McKinley. 
The act approves by the President March 14, 1900, firmly esta 


lishes the United States on a gold basis. Confidence in respect to 
the money standard is now atthe highest, and the integrity of all 
our various forms of money has been declared by law. The uncer- 


tainties and misgivings of more than twenty yon have been dis- 
pelled, and a broad foundation of stability and security laid, upon 
which may be reared the structure of enduring p ty. 
The has been a difficult one. It was a problem which re- 
i he fact that three 


ience and courage in its solution. 
eee ee before the measure became a law reveals the difficult 
road over which the workers for the reform movement passed. At 
the beginning of the first session of Congress under the 
Administration of President McKinley the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury submitted a plan the essential features of which are to be found 
in the act of March 14, 1900. 


anticipation of a Republican Senate and House in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress caucus committees were organized for the gpl ee of pre- 
paring, during the summer months of 1899, such a bill as would 
receive the support of the sound-money majority in both Houses. 
When the first session of the Fifty-sixth was convened the 
first bill introduced was that agreed upon by the House caucus com- 
mittee. It took its place upon the dar as House bill No. 1. 
With all reasonable expedition the measure was then considered by 
both branches of the National Legislature, and so became a law 
March 14, 1900. 

This currency law does ct shanty aed than remove all doubt 
concerning the standard of value. It di that all forms of money 
issued or coined by the United States shall be maintained at a parity 
e of value with this standard, and it is made the duty of the Secretary 

Treasury to maintain such parity. A reserve fund of 
$150,000,000 in gold coin and bullion is set apert in the 
for the e of United States notes an 
1890, instead of 5100, 000, 000, formerl ized as the gold reserve. 
Such fund is required to be used for redemption Py a only. 
Ample provision is made for restoring the reserye in case it 
should fall below the 8150, 000,000 required to be maintained. 

The act also contains Ce ms which give ter liberty to the 
organization of national Under the old law no national bank 
could be o ized with a capital less than $50,000. Under the new 
law the minimum capital 88 ape for organization is $25,000 in 
pacon the population of which does not exceed 3,000 inhabitants. 

he object of this provision is to extend better banking facilities to 
those smaller communities heretofore denied the privilege of organ- 
izing national banks. At the same time, the law contains a provision 
authorizing the banks to issue their circulating notes to the * of 
the United States bonds deposited as security, instead of onl per 
cent, as formerly. This illiberal requirement either ted in 
meager profits to national banks issuing ci ing notes, or, as was 
the case in some localities, in actual losses, the effect of which was 
to restrict the issuing of circulating notes. Such restriction was most 
rh A felt in those communities where currency wants were great- 
est. Under the operation of the new law, from March 14 to April 


30, 244 applications to organize national banks haye been approved 
by the Lape ange of the Currency. The te capital of these 
banks is $10,380,000. The total of nati note circulation 
has been increased by the sum of $29,692,368. 


Perhaps the most notable feature of 


the new currency law is that 


which relates to the refunding of the national debt. The 5 per- 
cents of 1904, the 4 percents of 1907, and the 3 percents of 1908, the 
pana of which aggregates $839,146,400, are authorized to be re- 
nded into 2 cent bonds, payable at the pleasure of the United 
States after thirty years from the date of their issue, and payable, 
rincipal and interest, in gold coin of the present standard yalue. 
he act contains a provision that the new 2 per cent bonds to be 
issued in exchange for the old threes, fours, and fives shall not be 
issued at less than par. The Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized to conduct the refunding operations so that the old threes, fours, 
and fives should be received in exchange for the 2 percents on a basis 
of 2} per cent. May 1, 1900, almost one-third of the outstanding 
threes, fours, and fives had been converted into 2 percents of the 
new issue, thus 3 securing the success of the refunding 
plan. No other nation of the earth can boast of such an achieve- 
ment as is the mene of these old, high-rate interest bonds for 
bonds issued upon so low a basis as 2 percent. Hitherto Great 
Britain has been ed as the financial Gibraltar of the world, but 
while British consols bearing interest at the rate of 2} per cent per 
annum were selling 2 points below par, the United States was able 
to float a 2 per cent bond sipar with ease. Such fact speaks vol- 
umes for the present financial strength of the United States. To 
float a 2 cent bond at par of this kind means that the integrity - 
of the dollar has been recognized in the law of the land, and there is 
faith in the honesty of our intentions and purposes for the future. 
But faith in the public credit not alone supports the success of the 
refunding operations; that success is . by the present 
national ing system, and without which it is doubtful if a 2 per 
cent bond could ever have been floated in this country. National 
banks are required to deposit bonds of the United States as security 
for circulating notes. Such bonds constitute an essential element of 
the national i stem, The competition which results from 
the necessities of the 8 in this respect is, haps, the most 
potent reason why the United States can dispose of its bonds bearing 
so low a rate of interest. 


The operations of the refunding provisions of the law from March 
14 to May 1, 1900, are set forth in the following table: 


Amount re- 
funded. 


Fours of 1907.... 
Fives of 1904 .... 


The “net saving shown above represents the difference between 
the amount of interest the Government will pay upon the bonds re- 
funded to the date of their respective maturities and the amount of 
interest the Government would have been obliged to pay had not 
the bonds above described been thus refunded. 

It has been estimated that, should the total amount of bonds sub- 
pa to the refunding provisions of the law be offered in Tae 
r the new 2 percents, the net savings of the Government will 
in the neighborhood of $22,000,000. noted, the net saving in re- 
funding $360, 020,750 to May 1, 1900, was $6,664,454, 

FINANCES OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

The war with Spain served to demonstrate something more than 
the military and naval strength of the United States; it brought to 
light the vast resources in wealth of this country. Ina way 
it had been understood that the United States was a nation of 
wealth, perhaps richer than any other country; but it needed the 
necessities of war to give an exhibition of our real financial strength. 
While it was ized in the soring of 1898 that the Dingley tariff, 
under normal conditions, would produce ample revenues for 
ordinary requirements of the Government, it was apparent that 
means must be taken at once to provide for the heavy war expendi- 
tures. April 25, 1898, two days after the declaration of war, a bill 
to provide additional revenues was introduced in the House of 
resentatives. It passed that body April 29 and the Senate June 4. 
The report of the conference committee was agreed to in the House 
June 9 and the Senate June 10. The bill became a law June 13, 
1898, when it received the signature of the President. The necessi- 
ties of the hour required t the Treasury should be supplied 
immediately with funds. The task was to raise a large sum, avail- 
able for immediate use, in such a manner as to ayoid injury to the 
rapidly orrae business of the country. The act recognized a true 
principle in public finance by making provision to borrow at once 
a sum sufficient to provide for war expenses, while at the same time 
additional taxes were levied in order that the loan might be sup- 
hes by an increase in revenue. No better explanation of the tax 
eatures of the bill has been given than that made by the late Hon. 
3 Dingley on the occasion of its introduction in the House, as 
‘ollows: 


They [the Committee on Ways and Means] naturally haye had recourse to the 
legislation of the period of the civil war, when so an amount had to be 
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raised, and they have found, after a careful consideration of the question of taxa- 
tion, that on the whole it is better at the nt time, and we trust that that 
may be all that — | be necessary, t t 8100, 000, 000 additional revenue 
should be raised, and that entirely through internal-revenue h tion. Hence 
the war-revenue bill which has been reported provides for internal-revenue 


sare e exclusively. These taxes have been selected, first, because we have the 
it 


mac for the collection of them now, and they can’ be collected with but 
slight additions to the force and with but slight increase of use. We have 


selected them also because they were a source of revenue suce: ly seized nonn: 
duri un- 


the civil war, and because they are taxes either upon articles of vo 
Lot A col peon or upon objects where the tax will be met by those who are 
inarily able to pay them; and we have refrained from putting a tax ina 


0 
direction where it would be purely upon consumption, unless the consumption 


were an article of voluntary consumption, so that the consumer ht te 
his own tax, follo what is the accepted rule of taxation in all countries, 
with a view of im ng the least burden and disturbing the business of the 
country as little as e. 


The act authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow 
$400,000,000, or as much thereof as might be necessary, to defray the 
expenses of the war. Under this authority it was decided to borrow 

,000,000. The success which attended the floating of this loan 
is a memorable one. It was a 7 loan in every sense of the 
word. The act itself directed “the bonds authorized by this 
section shall be first offered at par as a popular loan under such reg- 
ulations, prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, as will give 
opportunity to the citizens of the United States to participate in sub- 
scriptions to the loan, and in allotting said bonds the several sub- 
scriptions of individuals shall be first accepted, and the subscriptions 
for the lowest amounts shall be first allotted.” The Secretary of the 
Treasury utilized every cy at his command to comply with this 
direction of Con 8 1 State and national banks were requested 
to cooperate with the Department; the express companies tendered 
their services free of cost in the handling of subscriptions; the Post- 
master-General directed that all money-order fices be 
with the duty of receiying the orders of subscribers, and all the news- 
papers of the United States were inyited to disseminate information 
concerning the loan. All these great agencies combined to place 
before the people the fullest information that could be given. 

For a period of thirty-one days subscriptions were received; at 
the end of which time it was found that the total of subscriptions 
aggregated only a little under $1,400,000,000, or almost seven times 

amount of bonds offered to the public. This was a remarkable 
demonstration in favor of the public credit, and it showed to other 
nations the tremendous resources which the people of the United 
States were able to command almost at a moment’s notice. The 
success of the war loan had an effect, both at home and abroad 
scarcely less og lee than were the naval victories at Manila an 
= . Doubtless the purpose of the people thus expressed to 
give abundant support to the war was one of the factors which 

rought about its speedy termination. 


The withdrawal of so a sum as $200,000,000 from active em- 
ployment in commerce and industry without derangin any of the 
vast business interests of the country was a feat su y accom- 


plished. By the end of the calendar year 1898 almost every dollar 
of this t sum had been paid into the Treasury, yet under the 
plan adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury such payment was 
made without occasioning the slightest injury to business. In 
the entire management of the war finances was conducted with such 
skill 2 pos fora momens Hebe there any interruption to the return- 
ing tide of prosperity. ustrial and commercial expansion con- 
tinued as ifin fact ae had been no war, and at its close the busi- 
ness of the country was greater in yolume than at the beginning, 
and the national credit, both at home and abroad, had been raised 
to the highest point in our history. It may be said with truth that 
this increased faith in the public credit laid the foundation for the 
achievement of that currency reform which was accomplished 
the act of March 14, 1900, fixing the standard of value and provid- 
ing for the refunding of the national debt at the lowest rate of inter- 
est on public securities ever effected in this or any other country. 
The following table, compiled in the office of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, exhibits the collections by items under the 
War- revenue act from the date of its passage to April 1, 1900: 


Statement showing the amount of internal revenue collected under the war-revenue act 
From June 13, 1898, to March 31, 1900. 


_ Objects of taxation. Se 
GG rcnaccessvencesesnunsecdstssucscashsdenvetsscusssewe 202, 691.00 
Cigarettes .. ccccenccscunsscesce 442, 020. 53 
5 0 eee s ah 
e smoking „ 

Dealers in pri Soph 127,170.79 

ers in manufactured tobacco 30, 637.50 
Manufacturers of tobacco 89, 183.57 
Manufacturers of cigars. 725 e = 
Fermented liquors 936, 631. 83 
Additional collections on fermented liquors stored in warehouse. 197, 936.13 
Mixed flour eee eee eee 14, 154. 75 


Statement showing the amount of internal revenue collected, ete.—Continued. 


Amount col- 
Objects of taxation. lected. 

Bankers, capital not exceeding 825,000 $712, 426,19 

Bankers, capital exceeding $25,000, for each additional $1,000in r 
L . E AEFT 6, 066, 155. 02 
Billiard rooms 583, 443. 08 
Brokers, stocks, bonds, etc 559, 356. 13 
Brokers, commercial ...... 277,016. 66 
Brokers, custom-house 11, 860, 52 
Brokers, pawn ....... 71, 756. 33 
Bowling alleys. 90, 626. 46 
—— r 28,929.11 
Exhibitions not otherwise provided for. 148, 759.50 
Theaters, museums, and concert halls. 97, 729. 39 
Legacies 2, 896, 306. 81 
Schedule A... 66, 781, 776. 80 
Schedule B. 8, 693, 881. 17 
Excise tax on gross receipts. 1, 463, 547. 69 
TTV 183, 405, 292. 45 


Nork.—The above statement embraces all the items it is practicable to specify. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD SETTLEMENTS. 


The settlement of the Pacific Railroad indebtedness is also to be 
ranked as one of the great achievements of President McKinley’s 
Administration. This indebtedness had for years been a subject of 
fruitless endeavor; all efforts, either by Congress or the Executive 
Departments, prior to 1897, were of little avail in protecting the Gov- 
ernment’s interests in these roads, in fact there were grave doubts 
whether the Government would succeed in being reimbursed, even 
in part, the vast sum expended by the United States in aid of their 
construction. 

The discovery of gold in California, the 1 75 increase in wealth 
and population in the territory west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
a movement on the part of the older States to establish closer con- 
nections quring se civil war with those outlying communities, led 
Con in 1 to authorize the construction of a railroad to the 
Pacific Ocean. The direct benefit to be derived by the Govern- 
ment was the use of the same for postal, military, and other pur- 

The act of July 1, 1862, chartering the Union Pacific Railroad 
mpany, was not sufficiently liberal, and therefore nothing was 
accomplished under its provisions. The Union Pacific Company 
was organized as provided by the act, but no one was found who 
wee venture money in . of the road. : i 
ngress was impressed wi e urgent necessity of completing 
such a road to the ific Ocean, and with the immense economic 
advantages which would follow the construction of a transcontinen- 
tal line. It, therefore, on July 2, 1864, amended the act of 1862 
by making provisions more favorable to the companies. The act of 
1862 provided that the Government should haye a first mortgage on 
the pro of the company, while the act of 1864 provided sub- 
stantially that for the bonds the Goyernment should issue in aid of 
the construction of the road it should take a second mortgage. Two 
companies were organi under the provisions of the act of 1864, 
and entered energetically upon the work of construction. The 
was built from the California end eastward by the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company, and from the Missouri River westward to the 
common meeting point at ogan by the Union Pacific Company. e 

Their lines were united May 10, 1869, anticipating by more than 
seven years the time required by Con erefor. The Union 
Pacific Company constructed 1,034 miles and the Central Pacific 
743 miles. The road of the latter company was subsequently ex- 
tended 140 miles, and the lines of the two companies from the Mis- 
souri River to San Francisco represented a mileage of 1,917 miles, 

In aid of these roads and connecting branches the United States 
issued bonds to the amount of $64,623,512. The United States fail- 
ing to be reimbursed for the interest paid on these bonds, it became 
necessary, in protection of the interests of the Government, to pass 
the act of May 7, 1878, known as the “Thurman Act.“ This act 

rovided that the whole amount of 9 which might, 

m time to time, be due to the se railroad companies for 
services rendered the Government should be retained by the Gov- 
ernment, one-half thereof to be es to the liquidation of the 
interest paid and to be paid by the United States upon the bonds 
issued to each of the companies, the other half to be turned into 
a sinking fund. 

But it soon became ap t that with the approaching maturity 
of bonds issued in aid of the roads the provisions of the Thurman 
Act’? were not adequate to the protection of the Government’s 
interests. Efforts in and out of Congress were persistently made 
looking to a settlement of this vast indebtedness, but without suc- 
cess, recently as the Fifty-fourth Congress an effort was made to 

a bill to refund the debts of the Pacific Railroad companies 
ut such a bill was defeated in the House by a vote of 167 nays and 
102 yeas, 
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On January 12, 1897, the day following the defeat of the funding 
bill, the Attorney-General was informed by the President that de- 
fault had occ in the payment of the Union Pacific and the Kan- 
sas Pacific indebtedness to the Government, and he was directed to 
make such a ments as were p posible to secure, as far as practi- 
cable, the payment of theirindebtedness. An agreement was entered 
into between the Government and the reo ization committee of 
the Union Pacific Railroad by which the committee guaranteed, 
should the Government undertake to enforce its lien by sale, a 
minimum bid for the Union and Kansas Pacific lines that would pro- 
duce to the Government over and above any prior liens and charges 
upon the railroads and sinking fund the net sum of $45,754,059.99. 
In performance of this agreement the bid was guaranteed by a 

t of $4,500,000. 
ursuant to the agreement with the reorganization committee, 
bills were filed in the United States circuit courts for the foreclosure 
of the Government lien. The decrees entered for the sale of the 
roads not being satisfactory to the Government, the propriety of an 
appeal was considered and papers were prepared for this p 
At this juncture the reo ization committee came forward with 
an offer to increase its bid, making the total $50,000,000 instead of 
e 8 

u uent settle all points in dispute, the reo ization 
committee deck ed to abandon this second bid, and to increase the 
minimum amount to be offered for the property to the sum of 
$58,448, 223.75, being the total amount due the Government on 
account of thé Union Pacific road, as stated by the Secretary of the 
3 including the sum of 54, 549,368.26 cash in the sinking 
fund. ch an amount was bid by the reo ization committee 
on November 1, 1897, and the sale was confirmed by the court on 
November 6, 1897. After the confirmation of the sale the whole 
amount was paid into the Treasury of the United States in convenient 
installments, thus relieving the Government from any loss whatever 
upon its claim for principal and interest due upon its subsidy, and 
bringing to a final and most satisfactory termination a long-standing 
and troublesome question. 

In the case of the Kansas Pacific indebtedness, by decree of the 
court an upset price on the sale of the 8 was fixed at a sum 
which would yield to the Government 25 „000. The reorganiza- 
tion committee in conference with the Government declared its 
purpose of making no higher bid than that fixed by the decree of 
court, so that the Government was confronted with the danger 
of receiving for its total lien upon this line, amounting to nearly 
$13,000,000, pote and interest, only the sum of $2,500,000. 

Believing e interests of the Government required that an effort 
should be made to obtain a larger sum, and the Government hay- 
ing the right to redeem the incumbrances upon the property which 
were prior to the lien of the Government subsidy, by paying the sums 
la y due in respect thereof out of the Treasury of the United 
States, so that the United Statesshould thereupon become subrogated 
to all rights and securities theretofore pertaining to the liens and mort- 
gages in respect of which such payments should be made, the 

ident, on February 8, 1898, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay out of the Treasury, to the person or persons law- 
fully entitled to receive the same, the amounts lawfully due upon 
the prior mortgages upon the eastern and middle divisions of said 


road 

Steps were taken by the Government looking to the fulfillment of 
this directi ion, whereupon the reorganization committee offered to 
bid at the sale for said road a sum which would realize to the Gov- 
ernment the whole amount of the principal of the debt, $6,303,000. 
It was believed that no better price than this could be obtained ata 
later date if the sale should be postponed, and it was deemed best 
to permit the sale to proceed upon the guaranty of a minimum bid 
which would realize to the Government the whole principal of its 
debt. The sale thereupon took place, and the property was pur- 
chased by the reorganization committee. The sum yielded to the 
Government was $6,303,000. It will thus be perceiyed that the 
Government secured an advance of $3,803,000 on account of its lien 
over and above the sum which the court had fixed as the upset price, 
and which the reo ization committee had declared was the max- 
imum which they were willing to pay for the Ss acl 

The result of these p i inst the Union Pacific system 
embracing the main line and the sas Pacific line, is that the 
Government has received on account of its subsidy claim the sum 
of $64,751,223.75, which is an increase of $18,997,163.76 over the 
sum which the reorganization committee first to bid for the 
joint property, leaving due the sum of $6,588,900.19 interest on the 
seen cific subsidy. The prosecution of a claim for this amount 
against the receivers of the Union Pacific Company in 1898 resulted 
in securing to the Government the further sum of $821,897.70. 

The indebtedness of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to the 
Government became due 8 1, 1898, When default in payment 
was made by the company. The deficiency appropriation act of 
July 7, 1898, appointed the Secretary of the AR the Secretary 
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of the Interior, and the Attorney-General a commission with full 
power to settle the indebtedness to the Government [hia out of 
n 


the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of the tral Pacific 
and Western Pacific roads upon such terms and in such manner as 
might be upon by them, or by a majority of them, and the 
owners of said railroads, subject to the approval of the President. 

An ent for the settlement of this indebtedness was entered 
into between the said commissioners with the railroad companies 
on February 1, 1899. At that date the amount due the United 
States for principal and interest upon its subsidy liens upon the Cen- 
tral Pacific and Western Pacific railroads was $58,812,715.48, more 
Dra one-half of which was accrued interest upon the principal 

ebt, 

The ment for settlement provided for the funding of this 
amount into twenty promissory notes bearing date February 1, 1899, 
payable, respectively, on or before the expiration of each succes- 
sive six months for ten years, each note being for the sem of 
$2,940,635.78, or one-twentieth of the total amount due, the notes 
to bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, and having a condition attached to the effect that if de- 
fault be made either in the payme of principal or interest of 
either of said notes or any part thereof, then all of the said notes 
outstanding, principal and interest, to immediately become due and 
payable notwithstanding any other stipulation of the agreement of 
settlement. 

It was further aoe that the payment of principal and interest 
of the notes should be secured by the deposit with the United States 

of $57,820,000 face value of first refunding mortgage 4 per 
cent gold bonds, to be thereafter issued by the Central Pacitic or its 
successor 1 onire of the railroads then owned by said com- 
pany, such bonds to be part of an issue of not exceeding $100,000,000 
in all, and to be secured by mo upon all railroads, equipments, 
and terminals owned by said Pacific Railroad Company 
such mo to be a first lien upon such property, or to be sec’ 
by the deposit as collateral of . of the 8 
bonds upon such property or on the different divisional parts thereof. 

The notes provided for by this ment were duly executed and 
delivered to the Treasurer of the United States in conformity with 
the terms of the agreement. In pursuance of another provision of 
the agreement, the four earliest maturing notes were purchased by 
Speyer & Co., March 10, 1899, and the proceeds, amounting to 
$11,762,543.12, and accrued interest to the date of payment, 
$35,771.02—in all, 811,798,314. 14—-were received and covered into 
the T. March 27, 1899, as part payment of the indebtedness 
of the Central Pacific and Western Pacific Railroad companies. The 
properties of the various companies comprising the Central Pacific 
system were su uently conveyed to a new corporation called the 
Central Pacific Railway Company, which latter company executed 
the mortgage and bonds provided for by the agreement of settlement. 

n October 7, 1899, bonds were delivered to the Treasury Depart- 
ment by the Central Pacific Railway Company to secure the out- 
standing notes held by the in conformity to the terms 
of the ment of settlement. The United States therefore 
holds the notes of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, guar- 
anteed by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, to the amount 
of $47,050,172.36, bearing interest payable se: ually at the rate 
of 3 per cent per annum, and secured by the deposit of an equal 
amount of first-mo bonds of the Pacific Railway Company. 
thus providing, beyond doubt or peradventure, for the sure and 
gradual payment of the whole of this subsidy debt, and providing 
in the meantime for the payment of interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent upon the unpaid balances. The United States, through the 
settlement agreement thus entered into, will be reimbursed the full 
amount of the principal and interest of the Central Pacific and 
Western Pacific debt, ting $58,812,715.48, 

The amounts now remaining due the United States (March 1, 1900) 
from Pacific railroads on account of bonds issued in aid of their 
construction is shown in the following statement: 


Name of road. Principal. Interest, | Total. 
Central Branch Union Pacific.......... $1, 600, 000 82. 152,359.54 | $3,752,359. 54 
Sioux City and Pacific............-<.0-- 1, 628, 320 2, 578, 677.68 | 4,206, 997. 68 
r 3, 228,320 4,781,087. 22 | 7, 959, 857. 22 


Efforts are now pending looking to the collection of this in- 


debtedness. 
So that it ap out of an indebtedness of about $130,000,000, 
more than one-half of which consists of accrued interest, the Govern- 


ment has realized in cash or its equivalent the sum of $124,421,670.95 
within a period of less than two years. 

No other Administration in the history of the United States has 
ever so quickly, so thoroughly, and so satisfactorily enforced the 


FFF 
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settlement of large claims held by the Government 
rations, nor has any similar settlement 


against business 
00 ever Bc been 
made by the Government to such financial advantage. The 
claims were due, the President insisted upon their collection, and 
this was done in a prompt and business-like manner. 


THE GROWTH OF GOLD PRODUCTION—MORE GOLD PRODUCED SINCE MR. BRYAN WAS 
BORN THAN IN THE FOUR PRECEDING IES—TWICE AS MUCH GOLD MINED 
SINCE 1850 AS IN THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS PRIOR TO THAT DATE. 


Mr. Speaker, the currency question was so thoroughly discussed 
in 1896 and the assertions of the adherents of silver as a standard 
8 have been so thoroughly disproven by the events since 
that date that a detailed discussion of the question seems now un- 
necessary. It is not improper, however, to call attention to some 

t facts which account in some d at least, for the course of 

e great nations in one by one shandontig the double, fluctuatin 
standard and adopting the single and now almost universal stand- 
ard—gold. The general movement — for the adoption 
of the single gold standard about 1870 (except in the case of 
England, which took this action in 1816), and since that time all the 


nations of the world, excep’ Mexico, China, Korea, Siam, Persia, 
and some of the smaller ae of Central and South America, have 
adopted the single gold dard. Recent statements indicate that 


China is pushing for the introduction of the gold standard in her 
customs service, which, if accomplished, will doubtless be the initial 
step toward similar action with reference to the currency of that 
country. The consular statements recently published indicate that 
Siam is preparing to adopt the single gol dard. Even in the 
short four years since the campaign of 1896 N fom standard has 
been adopted in Japan, witha population of 40,000,000; Russia, with 
a population of 125,000,000; India, with a population of 300,000,000, 
and several of the Central and South American republics. 

The causes which have led to this almost universal change in the 
standard of currency in a sane eT short time are, at least, 
suggested 55 a study of the follo table showing, the production 
of gold in the world, by half centuries and by decades, since 1492, 
the date of the discovery of America. The tables usually presented, 
Fag eg heyy production of gold during that period, are misleading, 
in the that in the period prior to 1850, w was the beginning 
of an enormous increase in gold production, the statements cover 
decennial periods, while in the later years the statements are usually 
made in quinquennial and annual periods, and a casual examina- 
tion of the table fails to indicate the enormous growth in produc- 
tion in the last half century, in which the periodical statements 
cover a less number of years than those exhibiting the earlier 

riod. In the table which follows, the production in each decade 
Fees 1492 to 1900 is shown; and an examination of the column show- 
ing maa actual production by decades will in this way be more read- 
ily noted. 

In the three hundred and fifty-seven years prior to 1850 the gold 
production of the world ave less than $10,000,000 per an- 
num; in the fifty years since 1850 the gold production of the world 
has 5 i $135,000,000 per annum, and in the year 1899 was 
$315,000,000. In the four closing years of the nineteenth cen 
the gold production will be greater than that of the entire first 


of the century. In the single year 1899 the gold production was 
as t as that of eee e, eee years of the century. 
his enormous increase in the production of gold as compared 
with that of previous centuries began with the discovery of gold in 
California in 1847, followed by similar discoveries in Australia in 
1853, then by later discoveries in Colorado a few years later, then 
by the 3 a veries in South —— i aye roved 
e grea’ old-producing mines ever known, and wi the past 
three years the great discoveries in Alaska; and all these have been 
supplemented and their results multiplied meantime by the devel- 
opment of new means of extraction, through which mines formerly 
abandoned as worthless again became valuable. These wonderful 
discoveries and developments account for the fact that the gold pro- 
duction of the world in the last fifty years has been more than twice 
as t as that of the eee eee e fifty years. a 
consequence, the gold in existence ay, accepting the 
statistics of such eminent cians as Tooke, Newmarch, and 
Mulhall, and adding to these the later statements of the Director of 
e Mint, is more three times as great as in 1850. During that 
time the population has increased 50 cent, being, acco to 
equally eminent statisticians, 1,075,000,000 in 1850 and 1,500,000,000 
at the present time. This would give twice as much gold for each 
person to-day as in 1850. In addition to this, however, Mulhall 
shows that two-thirds of the gold of the world to-day is coined and 
used as money, while in 1850 only one-third of the gold was coined. 
This n doubles the amount of gold money, , therefore, 
more four times as much gold currency for each individual in 


the world to-day as in 1850. 
Of the world’s silver, according to the same authority (Mulhall), 
40 gor pas conas at ot" man ine pi a 1890. 

Id, unlike most commodities produced, is for the most part re- 
tained permanently—not eaten, or worn out, or destroyed—and each 
year’s addition from the mines thus increases the world’s ent 
stock of the money metal, excepting the small proportion which 
is used in the arts, the proportion thus used a g perhaps 15 
to 20 per cent of the world’s product. Keeping this in mind, it 
will be seen that the result of the last half century of gold production 
in the total amount mined is more than twice as great as that in three 
hundred and fifty years , has enormously increased the 
world’s permanent stock of this accepted money metal, and seems 
of itself to offer an important, if not a 8 explanation of the 
fact that d that half century in which the product has so grea’ 
increased ically all the nations of the world have abandon 
the double stan and adopted this rapidly increasing and gener- 
all ted measure of value. 

x er study of the table shows that there has been also an 
enormous increase in the production of silver during the same 
85000000 000 against $6 000,000 cater rand fle 
„000, 000, 000, N an 
years preceding. That this ly into use as a 
may metal and that the circulation as 


a medium has 
attached, com 

presented by Hon. E. J. Hill, of pane e the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the discussion of the currency of 1900. 


- 


Stocks of money in thirteen principal countries of the world in 1873 and 1899. 


Stock of gold. Stock of silver. 


Countries, 


WEY, de ae 1,209,800, 00 4, 182, 100, 000| 1, 057, 685,000, 1, 774, 900, 000 


Net monetary increase .... 
Increase of gold 
Increase of silver 


The argtiments made in 1896 that there could be no sufficient ad- 
dition to the currency of the United States without the free co 
of silver, and the assertion of Mr. Bryan that the Republican y 
had made no provision for the necessary increase of millions of cur- 
rency per annum which Sherman had asserted would be 
necessary to correspond with the increasing population, haye been 


·(— ́ H 3ã2„m ere eer re ⁊⁊ 


Uncovered paper. 


SSSS88228888 


2] SegbeergeggEE 


2, 922, 55,000 1, 229, 700, 000 


orne 


G—[„P ͤ “Rs ne Hn hn 65635 0 


more than answered by the events since that time. When Mr. 


5 was making these assertions the amount of gold and gold cer- 
i 


ificates in circulation in the United States was $498,449,242 (July 1, 
1896), and on May 1, 1900, was $814,063,155; the total money in 
circulation on July 1, 1896, was $1,509,725,200, and on May 1, 1900, 
$2,060,525,463; and the money in circulation per capita, July 1, 
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1896, $21.15; May 1, 1900, $26.58. Thus the capita of money in 
circulation has increased 25 per cent; the total money in circulation 
33 per cent, and the gold in circulation 62 per cent since the su 
porters of the silver theory were telling the country that the only 
method of increasing the 1 the country and bringing about 
P. 4 was by the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. The following table shows the amount of money in cir- 
culation at the date of Mr. Bryan’s nomination and at the beginning 
of each month since that date: 


Moncy in circulation in the United States on the first day af each month from July 1, 
1396, to May 1, 1900, 


[From official reports of the Treasury Department.] 


Look n at the table, which states the gold product by halt. cent - 
d ee th ns Ee startling, er in 810 pore 


Gold coin 
and gold çer- 

tificates in |in 
circulation. 


7 Bere . 
ve was 
ABA and fifty ct, 


í we are to the of Soetbeer for the earlier od Mint 
we accept the figures peri 


s anea 10.30 attempt to show 
$498, 449, 242 | 81, 509, 725, 200 gold by es, in my second ta . 
484,587,423 | 1,614, 903,142 mty-year periods, but in so haye adopted the annual ayer- 
502, 863,608 | 1,539, 169, 634 488 which accompanies the tables usually pu ed. 

ee ee 186888 1 have made no reference to the increased producti of silver. Of courso it 
554,746, 631 | 17646 444, 746 haa been Oe 1 es bP, i patena 


great, an 
its increase have been given undue weight in seeking a cause for ne- 
tary events of the past half 58555 co i 


5555, 630,608 | 1, 650, 223, Gold and silver production of the world by Ast. year periods, 1492 to 1899. 
553, 054,758 | 1,665, 977, 
Bod, 82,006 | 176005 000, 
554, 743,695 | 1, 666, 560, 
557, 609, 752 | 1.650, 733, 
556, 482,504 | 1, 646, 028, 
28 8 
sea | bese 
581, 220,157 | 1, 721,081. 


RERBEPERSNEE BERRRERBBEBE BEREE 
SAS SRSSSSeRSESe SS 


g 
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126,049 1, 721,1 
„ 
618, 448, 941 | 1,756, 058, 
652, 990,609 | 1,806,761, 
685, 455,090 | 1, 889, 898, 
696, 780,619 | 1, $43, 435, 
680, 939,783 | 1,809,198, 
666, 166,175 f- 1, 792, 096, 1 
os, ae rok 1, 816, 696, 000 $85, 200, 000 
685, 135, 1, 866, 575, 550, 000 126, 810, 000 
694, 267,162 | 1, 888, 879, 88, 550, 000 26, 810, 000 
£7,500, 000 509.000 
mary. . c, 702,996,833 | 1,897, 301, 25,19 972. y 
February.. 730. 027, 339 1, 918, 260, 25.42 83.800 000 9 80 
March 785, 272,108 | 1, 928, 842, 25.51 45, 460, 000 118, 280, 000 
April 727,748, 591 | 1, 927, 46, 912 25,45 46, 460, 000 118, 230, 000 
y 783,922,471 | 1, 983, 867, 892 25. 49 49, 050, 000 118, 150, 000 
June 757, 068, 366 | 1, 955, 501, 009 25.73 49, 050, 000 76, 060, 000 
724, 716, 728 | 1, 982, 484, 299 25.83 56, 620, 000 94, 480, 000 
732,850,173 | 1,931,117, 204 25.31 BA’ 020 000 134, 840, 000 
741,622,181 | 1, 942, 131, 141 25.41 55, 160, 000 363, 930, (00 
745, 234, 744 | 1,948, 703, 186 25, 45 55, 160, 000 832, 980; 000 
762, 244, 252 | 1, 963, 716, 148 25. 60 58, 280, 000 263, 015, 000 
778,888, 203 | 1, 978, 528, 733 25. 85 5B, 280, 000 150, 815, 000 
11 0 8 A 
779, 100, 627 398,170 25.73 MEE e 
February Bou! 890; 065 2's 140" 368 25, 98 71 B40! 000 
March .. 793,599,826 | 2,002, 931,791 25.93 „200, 000 
April 785,845, 549 | 2,021, 274, 506 26.12 3 
4 „ „ „ „ b 814,063,155 2,060, 625, 463 26, 58 
but $3,158,000, or an ax of less than $9,000,000 per year, while that of the 
ENORMOUS INCREASE IN THE WORLD'S GOLD PRODUCTION—TWICE AS MUCH PRO- 1890 ¥ 665, or an average of over $135,000,000 per ann 
DUCED SINCE 1850 AS WAS PRODUCED IN THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS | This makes the annual av * 5 of production in the last half po AA sare 
PRIOR TO THAT DATE, than fifteen as great as the annual ay of the tng th anda half 
The following statement showing the rapid increase in gold pro- chello the comparso n Suen. the „ decade 1290.15 A 
duction, repared by the chief of the Bureau of Statisti Ar. O. P. | was e this refers to the full ten pens not the period 1891-1899 shown 
Austin, By that more gold has been produced since 1850 thats in | ee eet Ronis tone OOTA HR ITIR CBRE ete ln hie oe 
th 1 d larto t that the sing! 0 p as much gold as the fifteen d es 
pane) i Gan oH Ona nore cong VVV 
è more : 
We have scarcely realized, it seems to me, the relative increase in gold roduc- reoont "Of gold prod uction since the cam of 1 The ORIOA i tod: — of 
baer rie finie in Wainy he word has generally adopted it as the standard gens cane „812, * He on ana Bas ie 1 a 8 
* , ears, re e 
Paki ve gold production of the world 17 — Shout Se middle 8 te orons the production 2 three years since the 8 and defeat oF. Mr. Bryan 
and increased by leaps and bounds. while on a free-silver issue been more than e half century en 
Sy Te EA CER BR Feta gS ta 
accepted by the world as su ‘and ehich they found now be: ao plen 16 to 1. deans ye A Beri 
that they could rely upon obi a sufficiency to serve asa basis for and stand- I do not assert that the fact that the world is now producing gold sixteen times 
ard of their circula medium, e great Production of California, which | as fast as it did in the first half of the century means that there is no further usg 
began in 1848, wee quak 85 touned oY Avg veries in A then those | for silver, but it will be at least conceded that the rate at which gold is now being 
orado, 


and as a consequence the century just ended has made a record d since the year in which Mr, Bryan was 
2 FF Shee 225 10 mere 2000 Ane 1800, 

, the : „491,082,000; since 
ado; ang gold as the basis of its currency? $5,332,652,000. Divide the world's production since 1492 into two equal sum and 
1 been offered to uestion, but it seems to me that a you will ind that one-half of it has been produced since 1860, so that it may ly 
partial if not a complete lanation is found in the following statement of gold years have enue as much gold as the three 
em. 


then the Klondike and Nom roduced, as compared with earlier is both startling and suggestive. 
3 past The world’s production of P] 


t thirty- 
Production of the world by -century periods since 1492; ele cb pe pao paak years which preceded 
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Commerce of the gold and silver standard countries of the world, ete-—Continued. 
Commerce with United 
States. 


World’s population. 


Production | Gold per 
of gold. capita, 


Estimator. Total com- 


8 spona 
Total., from United 
Sta 


402, 680,000 | $285,738, 000 $15, 225, 000 
1, 585, 000 16, 971,000 843,000 
400, 000 5, 908, 000 1,039, 000 
222, 000 30, 000, 000 7, 788, 000 
10, 529, 000 19, 041, 000 128, 000 
620, 000 102, 673, 000 29, 310, 000 
420, 000 5, 547, 000 1, 486, 000 
9, 000, 000 43, 798, 000 No data, 
804, 000 10, 833, 000 635, 000 
512,000 | 413,947,000 No data, 

5, 000, 000 27, 000 y 


ese processes 
rofitable the working of ores which ten years ago could — bing 3 without 
e as were , or such ores as 


stag ats ied itn earned 
ough con: m o e was not ex , for the 
reason that it could not be 84 0 zi 


Jd to permit of heavy freight charges and smel the 
Sa of the chlorination 3 processes, Al eden ores are available. In 


in large rotating cylinders, in which it is treated with a solution of chlorine and 
d is pss 3 out of this aqueous solution by the use of 


Commerce of the gold standard countries 3 2 . . . $18, 295, 410. 000 
Commerce of the silyer standard countries. „ 000 


Sü u ow-grade rigter! gag no’ that will 1 the ginger for Den Gant aiivor Counts + $1,029, 
continuous use can be trea’ . Finel free gold is readil 3 eee e 
extracted. The solution e ex per cent of cyanide of potash, Which | Commerce of United States with gold standard countries. ... Nand 339, 000 
is a potent ingredient for extracting the gold. To-day these processes are being | Commerce of United States with silver standard countries... 24, 136, 000 
very extensively. About one- of the gold prod in the Transy: Per cent, wi tries . . . . . —ͤ— 6. 
last year was extracted from the low-grade ore by the cyanide process. Exports of United States to gold standard countries. - $1,197,067, 000 


COMMERCE OF THE GOLD AND SILVER STANDARD COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
RESPECTIVELY, AND THE SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES THEREIN. 


The following table, come by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department, shows the population and total commerce of 
each of the gold and silver standard countries of the world, respec- 
tively, and their commerce with the United States, and especially 
their imports from the United States. It shows that only 5 per cent 
of the world’s commerce is carried on by 6 countries, 
and that the silver-standard countries take less than 5 per cent of the 
exports of the United States. 

Commerce of the gold and silver standard countries of the world and the commerce of 
- the United States with each country. 
[Compiled from official reports of the United States.] 


Commerce with United 
States, 


Nore.—The above includes 97 per cent of the world’s commerce at the latest 
available date, 


JAPAN'S EXPERIENCE WITH THE GOLD STANDARD, 


Report on the Adoption of the Gold Standard in Japan, by Count 
Matsukata Masayoshi, His Imperial Japanese Majesty’s minister of 
state for finance, is the title of a volume issued 1 Japanese 
Government, which has just reached the Treasury Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. It discusses in great detail the history of the currency of 
Japan, and closes with a chapter entitled, ‘‘ Effect of coinage reform 
upon the economic condition of our country.” _ In this chapter the 
writer, Count Matsukata, discussing the effect of the new law which 
went into operation October 1, 1897, says: : 

Since the adoption of the gold standard our currency has been freed from con- 
stant fluctuations in its exchange rate, to which it was subject before. Owing to 
this latter fact, moreover, the relations between the claims of the creditor and 
the liabilities of the debtor became less subject to sudden and une: 
changes; business ions were made safe; an improvement in credit took 
place in the community at og td prios e more constant; in a word, the 
baie was now opened for the y and orderly growth of our commerce and 


4,429,000 | $108,417,000 18811, 000 Leaving out of account in this section the questions concerning the effect of the 
41, 359, 000 2853 606,000 | 14, 413, 000 coinage reform on the foreign trade of She county, it can be ane clearly seen 
6,587,000 | 659,197,000 | 57, 549, 000 that since October, 1897, the prices of commodities have kept comparatively even; 
85,160,000 | 263,282,000 | 16,800,000 that while there have been some changes, yet, when compared with the sudden 
4,794,000 | 556,587,000 | 27, 670,000 and great which used to occur formerly, we must say that the fluctua- 
34, 000 2, 826; 000 771,000 tions were remarkably small. Besides, these small changes in the price of com- 
5,031,000 | 305, 714, 000 | 124,164, 000 modities can be amply explained by referring to the pa failure of rice crops, 
1, 501, 000 58,345,000 | 25,247,000 to the sudden expansion of industry and then to its as sudden depression, to a 
8,311, 000 27, 987, 000 No data. o data. | stringency in the money market, as well as to some other causes. 0 ês 
295, 000 10, 088, 000 4,832, 000 1,283,000 | in the price of commodities were due, therefore, to the natural working of 
1,632,000 | 185,120,000} 54,481,000 24,861,000 | economic law of supply and demand in the commodities themselyes. If we 
2,185,000 | 201,398,000 | 19, 125, 000 18, 474,000 | notice the fact, moreover, that the amount of checks and bills cleared at the 
$4,090,000 | 146, 539, 000 961, 000 1, 653,000 | clearing houses in Tokyo and Osaka has remarkably increased during these 
9,734,000 | 118, 318, 000 9, 109, 000 525,000 | recent months, notwithstanding the fact that during this very time there pre- 
38,518, 000 1, 564,518,000 | 140, 512, 000 70,107,000 | yailed much business tion everywhere, we can not but conclude that busi- 
52, 280, 000 2, 186,918,000 | 250,985,000 | 161,406,000 } ness transactions on credit have come to prevail more widely and freely than 
40, 189, 000 2, 969,876,000 | 652, 280, 000 509, 958,000 | before. 
109, 000 27,577,000 | 33, 494, 000 11,306,000 | The beneficial result of the coinage reform is seen in another direction. Since 
290,514,000 | 495,717,000 | 22, 896, 000 4,510,000 | now that the capitalists of the gold standard countries have become assured that 
42,708,000 | 186, 114, 000 | 54, 808,000 20, 605,000 | they will no! be in constant danger of suffering unexpected losses from 
5,004,000 | 1, 292,138,000 | 88, 879,000 83, 601, 000 | investments e in this country, on account of fluctuations in the price of silver, 
2, 622, 000 23, 240, 000 3, 492, 000 1,395, 000 | they seem to show a wing tendency to make such inyestments at low rates 
5,800,000 | 113, 000, 000 145, 000 145,000 | of interest. This tendency, if encouraged, will doubtless bring about a closer 
108,721,000 | 460,093,000 |. 14, 462, 000 9,172,000 | connection between this country and the central money markets of the world— 
2,315, 000 19, 734, 000 . . - ssees++e2---+ | a state of things which I believe we shall be able to see realized more and more 
1,096,000 | 158, 234, 000 o data. No data. | fully as years go on. 
7,011,000 | 305,509,000 | 14,904,000 11,817,000 Ss far as our trade with gold standard countries is concerned, our adoption of 
8,083,000 | 362, 418, 000 505, 000 216,000 | the gold standard, which made us use the same standard of value as those coun- 
828, 000 50, 492, 000 215, 000 1,702, 000 es, has proved to be a source of great benefit. This may be infe from the 
75, 000, 000 2, 074, 45,000 ———ñꝗ¶—A fact that changes which have since taken place in the rate of foreign exchan 


3,955,000 | 192,477,000 | 17,822,000 11,325,000 | trade much of that speculative element which was caused by constant changes 
14,334,000 | 285,149,000 | 11,035, 000 11, 454,000 | in the value of our currency, so that the way was at last opened for the steady 
3, 049, 000 47, 445, 000 7,474, 000 2,240,000 | and natural development of the foreign trade of the country. , concerning 
2, 434, 000 88, 051, 000 1, 229, 000 227,000 | our commerce with silver standard countries, contrary to the gloomy prospects 
960, 000 8, 252, 000 3, 220, 000 2,358,000 | ind in by some critics, our trade with those countries has not e to make 
31, 668, 000 769,000 | 52, 222, 000 25,763,000 | a y growth, and this in the faceof certain events occurring in the interior 
5, 050, 000 856, 000 888, 000 5,113,000 | of China, our greatest customer among the silver countries, events such as nate 
17, 566, 000 480, 000 6, 871, 000 11, 529,000 | ural calamities and disturbances which have greatly hindered the commercial 
22, 534, 000 685, 000 7, 000 563, 000 activity of that country. 
2, 444, 000 751, 000 8,311, 000 2,641,000 | Since our coinage reform enabled us to avoid all the evil effects of fluctuations 
— | in the price of silver, we stand now no longer, as formerly was the case, under 
000 000 the necessity of making plans for financial matters with the currency con- 


stantly chan in value, and sometimes sanering un ted losses and evils 
in times when those fluctuations are unusually violent. those fears of mis 
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calculation and losses haye now become things of the past. Most icularly in 
the last few years when national expenditures for things bought abroad, such as 
war ships, etc., have greatly in: in amount, we have doubtless been able 
to avoid, on account of our coinage reform, great losses on 3 of the national 
treasury. Besides, since our adoption of the gold standard, our Government 
bonds have been sold in no small amount in the European market, so that their 
names appear regularly in the price list of the London Stock Exchange. 
fact at once converted our bonds into an international commodity, and will no 
aman lead toa closer relationship between our home and the foreign money 
markets. 

The discussion also quotes a report of the higher commission on 
agriculture, commerce, and industry, which, after an elaborate dis- 
cussion on the effect of the monetary system, closes by saying: 


We believe that the beneficial effect of our coinage reform on our foreign trade 
has already been great, and we do not notice any material evil in connection with 
it. Besides, our adoption of the gold standard made it easier for our count 
to enter into the economic community of the world at 1 „so that hencefort 
it will become practicable for us to invite capital from other countries where it 
is plentiful to be invested in our country. This will doubtless be another of the 
benefits conferred upon the country by our coinage reform, We conclude, there- 
fore, that the effect of the coinage reform upon our foreign trade has been bene- 
ficial, without a trace of eyil. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES MARCH 4, 1897-MAyY 1, 1900—A REWEW 
OF AN EVENTFUL PERIOD IN OUR NATIONAL HISTORY—THE WAR WITH SPAIN— 
THE SAMOAN, HAWAIIAN, AND ALASKAN INCIDENTS—THE OPEN DOOR IN CHINA— 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 

Mr. Speaker, at the time of President McKinley’s inauguration 
the most important problém confronting the new Administration in 
its foreign relations was the long-continued insurrection in the 
island of Cuba, with the inconvenience and cost imposed upon the 
Government of the United States by the endeavor to enforce its laws 
and protect the property of its citizens. 

Throughout a 1 of extreme tension of public feeling caused 
by the horrors of the conflict in Cuba, the Government continued 
its policy of patience in dealing with the trying situation. 

THE WAR WITH SPAIN AND THE PEACE OF PARIS, 

The instructions given to Minister Woodford for his guidance at 
Madrid directed him to impress upon the Government of Spain the 
sincere wish of the United States to lend its aid in securing spao 
honorable alike to Spain and the people of Cuba. A new in- 
istration in the Spanish Government enco ed the hope that a 
change ar pouer mipi be adopted which would result in the pacifi- 
cation of Cuba, but this hope was doomed to disappointment. After 
long and patient negotiation in the interest of peace, to the evils 
which so long eg upon this 1 dlr consequence of the 
insurrection was added a series of incidents that rendered necessary, 
on April 21, 1898, an armed intervention to terminate the humilia- 
tion imposed by the condition of affairs. The brief and brilliant 
period of war with Spain was followed by preliminaries of peace, 
signed on August 12, providing for the relinquishment of sovereignty 
over Cuba, the cession of Porto Rico and other islands belonging to 
Spain in the West Indies, together with an island in the Ladrones, 
to be selected by the United States, and the occupation of territory 
in the city and pany of Manila, pending the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace which should determine the control, disposition, and gov- 
ernment of the Philippines. 

When the Commissioners of the United States, sent to Paris to 
negotiate a treaty of peace with the representatives of Spain, con- 
fronted the problem of settlement, it became evident that the 
interests of the population of the Philippine Islands, the ce of 
the world, and the consistent completion of the task of pacification 
undertaken by the Government alike demanded the cession of the 
entire Philippine Archipelago to the United States. At the same 
time justice to a foreign foe and the magnanimous spirit of the 
American people seemed to require a tion of the actual ex- 
penditures of Brain in the internal improvement of the islands, and 
the sum of $20,000,000 was agreed upon as a suitable compensation 
for the transfer of this great archipelago, whose extensive public 
lands, estimated at one-half the whole area of the islands, rich in 
mineral wealth and forests of valuable timber, will prove abundantly 
sufficient to justify this expenditure and to provide resources for a 
future government. 

THE HAWAIIAN, SAMOAN, AND ALASKAN QUESTIONS, 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States, the 
cession of Guam, and the acquisition of the Philippines extend the 
sovereignty of this Government across the Pacific Ocean and pro- 
vide a series of valuable naval stations and entrepôts of commerce 
which promise to facilitate incalculably the oriental trade and secure 
the way to an opening market of increasing importance. The 
settlement of the Samoan guenon by the dissolution of the tripar- 
tite protectorate which had proved so fertile in embarrassments, and 
the undisputed sole occupation of the island of. Tutuila, with its 
admirable harbor, the best in the South Pacific, by the United 
States, add greatly to the influence and security of this country in 
that ocean. ' 

The exorbitant claims of the Canadian government with reference 
to the boun , unreasonable and unhistorical in their 


extent, though impeding and for the time thwarting the efforts of 
this Government to adjudicate in a ually Poe lt manner 
the differences with the Dominion, which 


been referred to a 


joint commission, have nevertheless been firmly met by the Presi- 
dent, who has thus far preserved our important territorial rights by 
the modus vivendi of October 20, 1899, and defeated the attempt 
to destroy the continuity of our Alaskan coast line and to divide the 
control of the Northern Pacific. 

THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL, 

Thus extended and maintained in the Pacific, the territorial juris- 
diction of the United States has been augmented in the Atlantic by 
the cession of Porto Rico, which, with the occupation of Cuba 
held in trust for the future, serves to guard the Gulf of Mexico and 
to extend our influence in the West Indies. 

The necessary link to connect our Atlantic and Pacific interests, 
continental as well as insular, has seemed to be an interoceanie 
canal, owned and controlled by the Government of the United 
States. Ana tly irremovable barrier to the accomplishment 
of this object existed in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which since 
1850 has bound this Goyernment not to undertake such a project as 
a national enterprise. 

Through all the political administrations since the negotiations of 
that convention no American President or Secretary of State has 
ever denied the existence and the consequent obligation of that 
treaty during its continued recognition. Whatever may be said of 
its voidability,“ its existence as a solemn compact binds the con- 
science and honor of the American Government and people until it 
is legally annulled. In a conyention dated February 8, 1900, this 
Government procured the voluntary consent of Great Britain to 
modify essentially the terms of that agreement, thereby liberating 
the United States from its 5 engagement not to construct or 
own an interoceanic canal. As the canal must of necessity lie 
wholly within territory foreign to the United States, it is evident 
that it must be of a neutral c ter and not be employed as an 
agency of war. This conyention is now before the Senate of the 

nited States awaiting its action. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 

Following immediately after the brilliant naval and military 
achievements of the Spanish-American war, the Peace Conference 
at The Hague afforded the Government of the United States an op- 
poreon of expressing the pacific disposition and the love of justice 

hich animate the American people by proposing, through its dele- 
gates, a plan for international arbitration, which, reinforced by other 
similar propositions, resulted in aconvention forthe pacific settlement 
of international disputes signed. 115 the plenipotentiaries of twenty- 
two sovereign States, including all the great powers of Europe. 

The United States, in signing this great compact, at the same time 
insisted on ing, in the document itself, our adherence to the 
Monroe Doctrine, and thus gained for that vital principle of our 
policy the ition of the world. 

Without cherishing illusions with 8 8 to the practicability of 
universal peace, it is yet possible to believe that the existence of a 
permanent international tribunal before which differences may be 
adjudicated in their incipiency and before their accumulation be- 
comes serious will exercise a profound influence toward a better 
and more rational solution of disputes between nations. The numer- 
ous arrangements for the arbitration of ‘ial questions which the 
Department of State has recently been able to effect give evidence 
of a growing disposition to apply the principles of peaceful adjudi- 
cation to the solution of controversies wherever practicable. 

THE QUESTION OF THE ‘'OPEN DOOR” IN CHINA. 

The diplomatic history of our country affords no better example 
of su endeavor to secure by mutual consent an evident right 
than that offered by the recent correspondence carried on under the 
President’s direction for maintaining the ‘‘open door” of trade in 
China. The establishment of spheres of influence in that ancient 
Empire by European States, supported by the control of important 
seaports, seemed to many to forebode the practical partition of 
that country among foreign powem and the effective * 
of commercial privileges in China to the exclusion of all not able or 
willing to claim a portion for themselves. By a timely series of 
diplomatic notes Secretary Hay has obtained assurances from the 
Goyernments of Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and Russia, 
by which they pledge themselves not to interfere with the perfect 
freedom of trade in those portions of China where their influence 
may prevail. The unobstructed enjoyment of the privileges of trade 
is thus secured to American manufacturers and merchants by the 
free consent of the powers. 

Perhaps the most important fruit of this unprecedented negotia- 
tion may prove to be that all the powers, fee the assurance of 
unrestricted commerce, may be di to accentuate to a less de- 
gree, or even to abandon, that policy of commercial annexation 
which has 1 y. been promoted by the absence of such a just 
and reasonable understanding. The American claim to unrestricted 
facilities of trade in China is not a 1 favor asked and granted, 
or demanding reciprocity. It is on treaty rights which 
promise equal treatment to Americans with the citizens or subjects 
of the most-fayored nation. The recognition of these rights have 
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been obtained at a moment when they were apparently about to be 
ignored. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 

Regarding the unfortunate conflict between Great Britain and the 
Republics of South Africa, this Government has faithfully observed 
the laws of neutrality and strictly followed the traditional policy of 

_nonintervention which has always characterized the conduct of the 

United States with respect to foreign wars. In a declaration offered 
to the peace conference at The Hague by the American delegation, 
effectually obtaining the first 9 of the Monroe doctrine 
by an international y, the itional policy of not intruding 
upon, or interfering with, or entangling itself in the political 
tions or policy * * * of any foreign State“ is reaffirmed, to- 
gether with a new avowal of the attitude of the United States toward 
purely American questions. This consistent neutrality, steadily 
maintained in spite of the impulses of sentiment which often en- 
danger 758 5 interests, has rendered more available the mediatorial 
action of the United States upon the joint request of both belligerents 
in case an opportune occasion should arise. 

In his m to Congress of December 5, 1899, President 
McKinley was able to say: 

Bd Serpette metre cian ee ce eae 

e 

—＋ — good offices would haye been gladly tendered. oes ting 

As these circumstances did not arise, no occasion was presented for 
tendering good offices until a request was received from the Repub- 
lics of South Africa (March 10, 1900) that the United States should 
intervene to procure a cessation of hostilities, A similar request was 
simultaneously sent to the leading European governments, but no 
action was taken by them. The Government of the United States, 
whose attitude ren E peany available for mediatorial serv- 
ices, immediately ad an offer of Te offices to Lord Salis- 
bury, expressing “the earnest of the President that a way 
to bring about peace might be found, and adding that the President— 
would be glad to aid in any friendly manner to promote so happy a result. 


The indisposition of Great Britain to accept the good offices of the 
United States shows how futile were the pro of philanthropic 
persons in urging, unaware of the nature of international relations, 
the mandatory intervention of the United States, which would have 
destroyed its usefulness as a mediator if insi by this 
Government, wouid have placed it in a belli 


ed that soy proie person could seriously 


vernment. 


“THERE IS NO ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND”—SECRETARY HAY ON THE FALSE 
CHARGES MADE AGAINST THE M'KINLEY ADMINISTRATION—LACK OF REAL AND 
ACCEPTABLE ISSUES FORCES THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY TO PRESENT FAISE ONES, 
BASED ON GROUNDLESS ASSERTIONS. 


0 Mr. Speaker, the fact sa there A been ö . House, 

ing recent discussi ions, the false unjust charge e pres- 
9 has entered into a secret alliance with England 
leads me to present and make a part of the public record a letter 
written to me on this subject by a man who is in ition to know 
the truth, and the whole truth, and whose words will not be doubted 
by any who know him or his honorable career. I allude to Hon. 
John Hay, the present Secretary of State. His letter is as follows: 

NEWBURY, N. H., September 11, 1899. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
Chairm 


an State Executive Committee, Columbus, Ohio. 


. ents are such as to render it im- 
ble for me to accept your kind invit F 
hio Republican . eee 1 this 
the occasion p) to be one of unusual interest. A cam- 
doubt not, a great victory await you. 
F on. They have lost, for all 
— purposes, their political stock in trade of recent 
. Their orators still shout 16 to 1 from time 
to time from the of habit, but are 


like wisdom ye? ore Ra streets 
VVVVCCCCCVC IAN TOETO EEN Tama th our vaults full 
of gold; with a snficiency of money to meet the demands of a volume of business 

edently vast and profitable; with labor generally employed at fair wages; 
our commerce overspreading the world; with every do! the Governmen 
other dollar; with our finan: firm as a rock and our 
own itis no time for financial mountebanks to cry their 
nostrums in the market place, 3 chance of peng heard. 

It is equally hopeless to try to tatethe of free trade. The Dingley 
tariff, timate successor of the McKinley bi 7275. 
has justified itself by its works. It is not only true that our domestic e 
reached never before attained, but the American policy of on, 


in 

ulating our home industries. Our 
in this last fiscal year the un ed of $360,000,000, an amount more than 
ted hundred vatitions — our exports ten years ago. These 


the knell of those specious ents which have been the reliance of our 
ents for so many years, which are only fruitful in times of leanness avd 


What is left, then, in the way of a platform? The regulation of trusts, which 


the Republicans can themselyes „ all the requisite experience both 
of legislation and business; and, e war, which—it seems— too effi- 
cien y carried on.and has been too bensi to the nation to suit the Democratic 


te the prejudice of certain classes of voters dministra- 
tion by accusing it of an alliance with N The people who make this 
charge know it to be untrue; their . isan insult to the intelligence of 
those whose votes they seek by this gross m resentation. But as one of their 
favorite methods of campaign is to invent a fic too fantastic for contradiction, 


and then to assume it to be true because it has not been contradicted, you may 
t me to take one moment to of this g story, as it refers to the 
epartment with which Iam connected. There is no alliance Eng 


* land, nor 
with any power under heaven, except those known and published to the world— 
the treaties of international friendship for purposes of business an 
commerce. No treaty other than these exists; none has been suggested on either 
side; none isin contemplation. It has never entered into the mind of the Presi- 
dent nor of any member of the Government to forsake, under any inducement, 
the wise precept and example of the fathers which forbade entangling alliances 


pean powers. . 
I need not dwell u this fact. Eyen the men who wrote the Ohio platform 
know there is no alliance. But they seek to capital in this out 


of the undeniable fact that our relations with 
more 


Onlya 

anything exclusive. It is a pos 

one friend. It is not with England alone 
terms than in the bira 


economists . 
produetion something w 
. 

which are paid in world; and we sell our goods 

the globe. W 777... N Kanon AMG ay tion 
eare ves for railwa: ica; 

out bridges ean be built in erica, ferried across the 

Nile, and flung across a river in the Soudan in Jess time than 


any 
tion, with a start of 4,000 miles, can do the work. We sell ironware in 
ee Gaiden: we bate gibt tes 


ple. We are enabled to do this through wise laws and the American genius for 
economy. Our wi le because we are all wor people; our 
idle class is too meager to count, energies of the nation are 

this mighty task—to insure to labor its adequate reward and so to 

tion as to the the reach of the greatest number for least 
money. 


have shown the vivo meter god patience with which 
S and disorder which make the 

the state of things at our door had become 
thought in any mind of conquest or aggression. But no one can control the 
war. Porto the Philippines are nies of Cuba 
„FFF It is not 


be the keen competitors of the richest and greatest powers, and they need 
aeaii — that in that struggle we shall bring the sweat to their 


It was written of old thata man’s foes shall be of hisown household. The 


e erbs sa 
which by unwise leadership in 1861 
to tself across the freedom and progress should take care not to 
follow the lead this year of men as lacking in sagacity as they are in patriotism, 


3 moment the whole world is Er ih ori 
1 of the e countries crowd into our mark though 
our opponents say our isbarbarous. Ourachievements in war have received 
the ungrudging praise of 717... penn pe ge Sa 
cism only at home. All other countries bid us in the work g 
order and the es, and it was left to a man in Cincinna 
the other day to wish that Otis and his army might be swept into the sea,” It 
is to y something t 
braying en a mortar. 
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But we may take comfort in the reflection that no leaders can carry all their 
party into courses their judgment must condemn and their hearts reject, There 
are, God, man ocrats in Ohio who do not desire the humiliation of 
their country or the onor of their flag. 

Yours, faithfully, JOHN HAY. 


COLONIES AND COLONIZATION—SOME LESSONS FROM THE EXPERIENCES OP OTHER 
PEOPLES AND OTHER NATIONS—A PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE EFFECT OF COLONI- 
ZATION UPON THE PEOPLE AFFECTED AND UPON THE GOVERNING NATION. 

Mr. Speaker, an unexpected incident of the war with Spain, a 
war 3 undertaken at the demand of all classes of our 
people 55 of brought under the control of the United 

tates the Philippine ds, the island of Guam, and the island of 

Porto Rico, while other events have also brought other islands of 

the Pacific under the control and care of the United States Govern- 

ment; and for the present we are also charged with the direction of 
affairs in Cuba. 

It is proper, then, that we study, as far as we may, the methods 
by which the older nations and those of long experience in the man- 
agement of noncontiguous territory govern such territory and ad- 
minister that government in the manner for the best interests of 
the people governed, and incidentally best for the nation which 
governs and thus mes ible for that government. 

With that purpose I desire t such information as I have 
been able to bring together as to the methods by which colonies 
and noncontiguous territory is poremed by other countries, the 
effect upon the country and people so governed, and the benefit or 
otherwise of this relationship to the governing country and its 


commerce. 
THE WORLD'S COLONIES. 


colonies in 1 were $755,000,000 and their expenditures 
$745,000,000. While the public debt in the more important and 
active of these communities a large sum, it is represented 
by canals, railways, public highways, harbors, irrigation, and other 

blic improvements intended to stimulate commerce and produc- 
Hon the railroads in a in the British colonies alone aggre- 
gating 55,000 miles, and is in no instance assumed by or a charge 
C / Joieria guid: orhe 

e colonies, pro ependencies, and ‘‘spheres o 
influence,” which make up the total list, t 
Britain, their area (including the native feudatory states of India) 
being one-half of the grand total of colonial territory and their pop- 
ulation considerably more than one-half the grand total of colonial 
population. France is next in order in number, area, and population 
of colonies, etc., though the area controlled by France is but about 
one-third that of Great Britain, and the po of her colonies 
less than one-sixth of those of Great Britain. Commerce between 
the successful colonies and their mother countries isin nearly all 
cases placed upon practically the same basis as that with other 
countries, from the home countries receiving in the vast 
majority of cases no adyan over those from other countries in 
sg ge duties, and other exactions of this character. 
ially call attention to the fact that in this particular we 

have given to Porto Rico and Hawaii vastly better treatment than 
is usual with colonies, since we make the ratio of duty on com- 
merce between Porto Rico and the United States but 15 per cent of 
that with other countries, and even that but temporary, while in 
the case of Hawaii, which 3 asked ission, we have 
continued and enlarged the freedom of interchange which already 
existed under reciprocity. 

EFFECT OF COLONIZATION UPON THE PEOPLE OF THE COUNTRIES COLONIZED. 

I want to first discuss the effect of “colonization,” so called, upon 
the countries colonized, and the people and interests of those coun- 
tries. The tendency, it seems to me, has been to lcok at the ques- 
tion first from the selfish standpoint of its effect upon our own 
commerce and people; but I desire first to determine the effect of 
judicious, proper, and humane colonial control upon the people 
controlled. 
87 effect 5 3 of nonconti cun ent 

ry by an establi and well- government of intelligent 
people is so carefully discussed in a recent article in the Fonn by 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics that I shall take the liberty of 
quoting it, feeling as I do that its statements, which have never 


wo-fifths belong to Great | canals. Sir John 


been questioned as to accuracy in the months since its publication, 


will prove of value to all desiring to give this feature of the question 
a thoughtful and conscientious consideration. It is as follows: 


Rabe answer the a tsaia eo, of the territory colonized are 
advantageously affected, the inquiry m conducted along broader lines than 
those of x 8 uestions which would naturally determine the 


mere The 
benefit or the in which colonisation brings to the people of the 
8 ther a more permanent and stable form of government 
pren them; (2) whether control 8 colonizing country bi with it 

proved internal conditions; (3) w. r the producing capacity of the coun- 
try is increased; 3 4) whether tercourse with other parts of the 
world is quickened, and (5) whether enlarged intercourse with the outside world 
proves advantageous. 

That local improvements along all these lines has followed snecessful coloniz- 
ing enterprises, especially in the tropical and subtropical territories, is well — 
nized. ‘Those who have observed the developments in the past few years 
various of the world can not doubt that advantages have come in at least 
a of the cases. No one who has followed the course of events in Africa 
and witnessed the developments which, under various nations, have 3 
order a of O harira peace among — native ne the opentag of 
great rivers, Ways and telegraphs, 
the introduction at initial points of the 
of 3 and general intercourse 


ustrate 
the territory colonized, 
777777600000 . to a 
population from supplied experienced er blood 
Bor climate ion the cone of T ease of India. From the very Ting of British control 
there came à gradual cessation of the bloody and deyasta wars—between 
native rulers or b; doteign invaders b 
destroyed cities and homes from the earliest history of that great and densely 


With and especially with the direct British control of the last half century, 
. One of the first ma wan the 


t 
between the almost im; , by reason of an absence of routes 
of travel over which vehicles could pass. Now are 150,000 miles of roads 
India by the government: SE tak ie thi tee et 
„metalled,“ or as the in this coun In 1854, 


province with province, city with A the native states, bringing 
them into relationship Mth th direct control of the 
British Gov: t. the native products to the and in turn 
le Fey may a Ben ane oe es of the world and proving 
especial distributing su 
n 1897 the net earnings of ways in India were 130,000,000 being 
an average return of 5:04 per cent on the capital ‘The m of pas- 
sengers in 1898 was 150,374,114. In nearly all cases these railways are the 
resuit of investment a. en 1 a of interest made 


there ndia only 753 
post. ; in 1898 there were 27,954. In that year the 
system handled yen 000 pieces of mail, the revenue of the service being 


Strachey, who has spent nearly thirty years in India, says: “There 
try w e rates of postage tter 


or superyision 
canals and aeg pg ape Legon irrar gd acres.” “These 
adds, “ yielded, 7 eir cost of 320, 000, 000 ru 
falls far short of the ann value of the crops they protect. In 
constructed by the Fok than 80 000,000 * value 
was more ru s 
of these vircigeting works can oniy bo appreciated when it is remembered 
È . 
ht 51 . — of the crops 
sup) territory. 
Bri control in India is 
lities now offered to the people. The 
department 


from $64,784,000, in 1848, to $246,000,000 in 1897, ma. 
exporting country of the world. . ing capacity 
of the people mean is indicated, in some at yh the fact that the 
im have grown from $41,842,000, in 1848, to 000,000 x 
ing the standing army in India of 225,000 men, of which we hear so 
m when we consider the it performs, and its relative size as com- 
the area and tion of in which it maintains order 


th are natives of W 

of the Indian Empire and Feudatory States, it will be found that there are less 
than 250 Europeans and 500 natives employed in the nese orrip whet each 
million people. The pense of the army—whether natives or Euro) 


ity. In his recent work upon India he says; “ 
and so far 


*The value of the rupee ranged between 47 and 50 cents prior to 1870; 
since that time it has steadily declined, and averaged in 1898-99, 32.4 cents, while 
the bullion value in 1888-90 was about 21 cents, 
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contribute a single farthing to the maintenance of 

the work that she undertakes for India, whether it be for the British army by 
which India is garrisoned, the charges for the Indian office at home, or for any 
other service, great or small, she exacts full payment.” In another chapter of the 
same work he shows that, though the gross revenues of India in 1857 were only 
320,000,000 ru and are now 964,420,000 rupees, of which sum by far the 
largest item is-derived from the land revenues, and though the land revenue 
has, in fifty years, more than doubled, the rates are actually lower, because of 
the enlarged area of cultivation and the increase in value of the product of the 
land. There has never been, so far as my knowledge he says, a gov- 
ernment in India which has taken so small a share of the profits of the soil as 
ourselves, and this is true of every province in British India,” 


dependence upon Great Britain. This country (ooren Kupam) Spy = 
er Indian — — For 


ARE COLONIES ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE COMMERCE OR PEOPLE OF THE GOVERNING 
COUNTRY? 


eying shown that colonization or control of a comparatively un- 
organized and badly governed country by an experienced and intel- 
ligent country and government results advantageously to the people 
so governed, it is proper to now consider whether it proves advan- 
us to the people of the governing country. 

n doing this we must consider two things—first, whether they 
can furnish us the goods which we must import, and so enable us to 
spend our money among their people instead of sending it to abso- 
lutely foreign countries; and second, whether they become a 
market for our lus products, or prove a doorway through which 
we may find a market in other countries. 

Both of these questions I think may peer bo answered in the 
affirmative, as relates to the territory which has recently come into 
closer relationship to us. The people of the United States pay over 
$350,000,000 eraser poe d ed nig y a million dollarsin day of 
the year, for tropical products, all of which can be produced, and 
most of which are now produced in some degree, in the islands under 
consideration. Some of these are for use in manufacturing and some 
as foodstuffs. A careful study of the imports into the United States 
during 1899 shows that the importations of tropical and subtropical 
products in the full years are over $350,000,000. 

This compilation, it is proper to add, includes raw silk, and 
rice, and the small proportion of our importations which is 
manufactured from ts; but even if these be omitted the total 
which would be clearly entitled to be as tropical products 
would exceed $250,000,000, annually, Sugar, coffee, india rubber, 
fibers, tropical fruits and nuts, cacao, tobacco of the finer 
spices, gums, mogo dyewoods, and cabinet woods form the im- 

rtant features of this large importation, and all of them articles 
for which the United States is aleolutely dependent, with the pos- 
sible exception of upon other of the world, and for the 
present at least for the r proportion of our sugar. 

Curiously, all of these articles can be produced, and are now pro- 
duced, to a greater or less extent, in the islands in question. Sugar, 
as everybody knows, is payan in large quantities in Ciba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Of our importations in the 
ten months just ended, Cuba has furnished 683,000,000 pounds, 
other West Indies 514,000,000 pounds, the Hawaiian Islands 534,- 
000,000 pounds, the Philippine ds 50,000,000 pounds, while the 
East Indies haye, in the present year, furnished a of 
our sugar importations than any other single part of the world, the 
total number of pounds from the East Indies alone being, for the 
ten months ending with October, 1,078,907,548 out of a total of 3,767,- 
756,981 pounds. Coffee, of which our importations are growing 
constantly and rapidly, amounting to about 850,000,000 pounds an- 
nually as against an average of about 550,000,000 pounds in the 
earlier years of the decade, is successfully grown in all of the islands 
in question, and at one time was a very important opa Cuba as 
well as at present in Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 
Fiber, of which the importations in the present year will amount to 
$20,000,000 in value, can readily be grown in all of the islands, the 
Philippines already supplying that most important feature of our 
fiber importations, manila hemp, which alone will amount to about 
$6,000,000 in value, 

While two or three of the larger items of our tropical and sub- 
tropical imports—rubber, silk, and tea—are not produced in any con- 
siderable quantities in the islands in question at present, experiments 
which have been made in those islands, ally in tea and silk, 
indicate at least that their production is possible and may prove 
entirely practicable with further experiment. Even without these 
items the list of importations of tropical products which it is well 
known can be produced in these islands su the ibility that 
fully $200,000, which the United States been heretofore ex- 
pecs outside her own territory and population for products which 

er people must have and do not produce can, in no distant future, be 
distributed in these islands in exchange for their supplies, whose 
production will doubtless bestimulated by the introduction of Ameri- 
can capital and American methods. A 

The following table shows the imports of ney a and subtropical 
products into the United States in the year 1899, arranged in the 
order of magnitnde: 


Imports of tropical and subtropical products into the United States in 1399. 
[Compiled from official reports of the Treasury Department.] 


It is thus apparent that we must expend constantly vast sums of 
money for tropical products; and if so, why not expend it among 
people under our own flag? 

I do not mean, by including in the above list, to indicate 
that we must always continue sending money abroad for sugar. On 
the contrary, I believe we shall soon be producing it from beets; but 
until this is the case why not pay the $100,000,000 a year which we 
send abroad for sugar to people under the American flag, and where 
American capital will be invested and thus benefited. 

Now, to consider colonies asa market for our surplus products. It 
is above shown that we can expend many millions in those islands 
which we should otherwise have to spend elsewhere, and if s0, we 
may reasonably expect them to in return buy from us the articles 
which they must import. 

We do not need to merely argue that we might with propriety 
expect these islands to buy of us if we buy from th for we have 
the experience of France, Germany, and England to show that this 
has their experience. 

_ French colonies show a rapid increase in the proportion of their 
1 which they take from the governing country. An 
elaborate report on the colonies of France, their government, 
finances, and commerce, has been published by the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows that the total value of imports into French 
colonies, exclusive of rg Soe and Tunis, amounted in 1898 to 
$47,741,416, the imports from France and French colonies alone 
being $22,853,921. 

The following table shows the value of imports of French colonies 

during the year 1896, by principal articles: 


G Live animals 8728, 252 
Ppa, wines, eto. 4,858,154 | Vegetables, fruits, and seeds 644, 388 
reals and flour 4,654 Arms and ammunition..... 608, 818 
Colonial products 8,144,082 | Furniture and woodwork.. 520, 754 
Machinery, hardware, ete.. 2, 977, 700 Dressed skins and furs...... 985 
Building stone, combusti- CCC 322,814 
De 2,477,472 | Coloring matters 184, 518 
Animal products, hides, ete. 2,162, 651 inn ES 119, 688 
Yarns and threads ......... 1,812, 207 | Ma , Wickerwork, ete .. 119, 594 
1, 686, 537 JJ 111, 375 

1,486, 202 | Vegetable fibers, eto. 99,174 

1, 268,507 | Musical instruments 38, 110 

-017,754 | Sundry products and man- 

Paper, printed matter, etc.. 862,504 | wufactures..............+.. 3,190, 283 
Pottery and glassware..... 8 747, 621 ——_ 
K 733, 041 Welle 46, 917, 236 


Another and broader way of looking at it than the mere study of 
articles imported is to see the total commerce which the various 
nations have with their colonies, and the relation which their 
colonial commerce has to that with other parts of the world. A 
recent London letter to the Philadelphia Inquirer has the following: 


1 number of the mercantile public, even though they be well 5 ae 
8 e 0 


Great Britain and Irelan 5M 
The British colonies . - 407 
Germany 354 
The Unſted States — A8 
V A ͤ . ᷣ]A ͤ ˙ . ＋ͥ2t¼ 222 297 
„ . T T ET N S T ETTE 2,000 


In these circumstances can anyone entertain a doubt where lies the chief inter- 
est of England as a mercantile community? The merest exigencies of trade call 
3555 us to cultivate by all means the closest relations with the Empire over sea. 

dgh as is the position they have now attained, we should not forget that the 
British colonies are that portion of the world which is developing most rapidly 
in all things that make for national greatness, and that their resources, far from 
being exhausted, are but to be loited. Is it not patent that, if we 
had shown one-half the zeal in ing the affections of the colonies and binding 
them to us that we have lavished on France, the United States, and Germany dur- 
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ing the last thirty years—the Empire, vast as it is, would be to-day immeasurably 
richer, immeasurably more powerful? 

“The colonies, I may add, most certainly are England’s best customers, as is 
shown in Mr. Mulhall's paper on ‘British Trade’ in the March Contemporary. 
Take some figures for the last decade, 1889-1898. England's te inter- 
changes, export and import, with great industrial communities were as follows: 


/ N e O A T E TA S TEA £1,788, 000, 000 
%% O E A TT RT ER 1, 399, 000, 000 
enn VVV 824, 000, 
7FTT7)VVVTTTFBCf!!!;: E ANR TNS E 682,000, 
// E N T S I A N 4, 693, 000, 000 


“Thus England's colonial trade shows an excess of £389,000,000 over her United 
States trade, an excess of £924,000,000 over that with Germany, and of £1,106,000,000 
over the French trade in the space ot ten years. The contrast is still more striking 


if one divides the tes according to exports and imports, It is well known 

how England’s sales to nations dwindle year br vear under the opera- 

tion of hostile tariffs and commercial restrictions. e United States for the 

period under review. Her account gives the following result: 

Purchases from the United States £1, 019, 000, 000 

Sales: to the United See 380, 900, 000 
r A s\ieakbcahivawesneaae 1, 399, 000, 000 


“The reports for the British colonies indicate much more equal conditions of 


trading and a freer access to their markets: 

Purchases from the colonies „ £949, 000, 000 

Sales to the colonies „000, 
f y . y niteudaceennden 1, 788, 000, 000 


TRADE OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES WITH THEIR COLONIES, 


3 The naon ponani d n r in ae 
egree e following es, whi ow the exports of the 
United Kingi, France, Netherlands, and Spain, 8 , to 
their colonies in recent years, and the percentage which dices 
exports form of the total exports of the countries in question; also, 
the percentage of their total imports which the colonies take from 
the mother countries, and the share of their imports which other 
parts of the world take from the conntries in ion. 

It will be seen from an examination of these tables that the 
United Kingdom in 1897 exported to her colonies goods valued at 
$423,212,102 out of a total exportation of $1,431,598,345; thus 30 

cent of her total exports were sent to the colonies. The total 
imports of her colonies in the year were 8 and the 
amount which they took from Great Britain, 5423, 212, 102, formed 
34.8 cent of their total imports. To the non-British world 
the United Kingdom sold in the same year goods yalued at 
81,008, 386,243, and this amounted to paly 38 per cent of the imports 
of the non-British world in that year. , to put it in other words, 
Great Britain was, through her relations with her colonies, able to 
supply them with 34.8 per cent of their imports, while to the non- 
British world she was only able to supply 13 per cent of its 
imports. Even the case of the United States, from which her pur- 
are enormous, whose people k the same language and 
have extremely close business relations with her, she only supplied 
in 1899, 17 per cent of its total imports; while supplying 34. per 
cent of the imports of her colonies, 

The imports of the British colonies, as already indicated, are 
$1,216,284,637, and had Great Britain supplied to them only the 
proportion—13 cent—of the imports she was able to supply to 
the non-British world it would have amounted to but 8158 186,000 
instead of the 8433, 212,102 which she actually did send to them. 

Thus in the year in question, upon this estimate, she made a 
market in her colonies for $265,000. worth of in excess of 
what she would have sold them had they held the same relation to 
her that does the non-British world N Even had she been 
able to supply them as apropa on of their imports as she su; 
plies of the imports of the United States her sales to them under su 
extremely |favorable circumstances would have fallen $218,000,000 
below those actually made. : f 

In the case of the other countries the study is equally interesting, 
France supplied to her colonies 22.5 per cent of their total imports. 


Statement showing the total tmports of the colonies of the world, and the percent the mother country and the 
TA y Che dee Kade, Oiled Kaana aae from ie molher country and . 


while the non-French world took from France but 9.3 per cent of 
its a Pee the Netherlands supplied toits colonies 31.7 per cent of 


their porte, while the non-Netherland world took from that coun- 
try less t 6 per cent of its imports; Spain supplied to her colo- 
nies 84.6 per cent of their total imports, while the non-Spanish world 
took from that country less than 2 cent of its imports. 

It is apparent from this study of the commercial relations of Great 
Britain and her colonies and of the non-British world, respectively, 
that her sales to her colonies were more than twice as as they 
would have been had the colonies not held this relation to her. 
Now, let us apply this general fact to Great Britain’s commerce with 
her colonies during a termof years. The table which follows shows 
the exports of the United Kingdom to her colonies in each year 
from 1868 to 1898, a term of thirty years. It will be seen by this 
table that her i igs to hercolonies during that time haveamounted 
to $11,580,000, and applying to this vastsum the estimate already 
made that she sells to her colonies more than double the amount 
which they would buy did not the colonial relationship exist, it will 


be ap’ t that she has by her colonial sony ge made for her 
man and producers a market 3 e last thirty years 
for more than $6,000,000,000 in clear excess of that which they would 


have had with this same territory had not the colonial relationship 


existed, 

Now, to take the other side of the case: All manufacturing coun- 
tries and countries of the temperate zone now find it necessary to 
papery argo quantities of tropical products, partially for manu- 
facturing and y for consumption of 5 sugar, 
cocoa, spices, hemp, jute, rubber, ete. B ing these purchases 
in the colonies the mother country benefits those of her own citi- 
oe ioan opha is 8 t 5 in = 
colonies, and at the same time obtains a permanent and regular supply 
of the articles which she must have for her factories and 13 
tables. Of the total imports of the United Kingdom in the last 
thirty analy Sag than $12,000,000,000 worth, or 23 per cent, has 
been taken from her colonies, while of her exports in the decade 
1869 to 1878, 25 per cent went to the colonies, and in the following 
decade 29 per cent, while in 1898 more than 30 per cent went to 
the colonies. 

Thus in the past thirty years the United Ki 
colonial made a market for fully six dollars 
worth of in excess of what she would sold to the same territory 
had not the colonial relationship existed, while she has among 
the people of those countries $12,000,000,000 in the pu of articles 
required by her ion for food or manufacturing, and thus benefited 
toa extent both the people of the colonies and those of her own people 
having business relations in the colonies, 


m has, through her 


Total of colonizing countries of the world, the amount and percentage pe 
to colonies and to the foreign world, respectively, and the percentage of their 
total imports supplied, 


a |? > 
Nationality of 82 E $ 
colonies, Bs | $3 1 2 a 
38 8 83 84 
Pj a a E 
es F Re 
2 |E * 
29.56] 70, 
— 2 —— 7.42) 92. 
4.16) 95. 
8 84.00 65. 


foreign world, respectively; also the percentage supplied by 
Jor 1896, 


Nationality of colonies, 


571,646 
71; 011, 692 
84,192, 510 


Prrreerrirr errr rr rr errr iter reer rir rrr Ts 


Total imports of colonies, 


Imports of colonies 
from 


the mother S Imports of colonies 


foreign world. from United States, 


Per cent 

Bes bon 
im 

from. the 
United 
States. 


Value. 
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Statement showing the total im and exports of the United Kingdom, and the amount 
Dr 
Imports. Exports. 

Lear. 


Imports from 
colonies. 

. $1, 487, 857, 181 8842, 681, 854 | $1, 158, 433, 750 

i 1.475, 802,500 315,506,938 | 1, 187,818,128 
1871 1.610, 88,83] 354,984,010 | 1, 380, 016, 278 
1872 — 1.720, 116, 521 386,267,989 | 1, 530, 946, 561 
18785 1.808, 869, 986 394,235,759 1.513, 50, 889 
1871 1.801, 007,485] 399,845,456 | 1,418,515, 983 
1875 — 1.819, 778,951 | 410,849,255 1.370, 466, 370 
1876 — 1,825, 090,362 | 410,404, 451 | I, 249, 603, 334 
1877 — 1.919, 443,883 | 435,814,531 | 1,228, 041, 906 
1878... 1.794.622, 816 379,810,859 | 1,194, 647, 195 
1879... 1.786, 499,960 | 384,174,48 | 1,210, 704,241 
1880. 2.601. 248,878 450,242,765 1, 398, 885, 500 
1881 1.932, 109,948 405,477, 75 1.445, 753, 324 
1882 2.009, 959,92 483, $80,460 | 1,492, 364, 365 
1888. 2 077,467,869 | 480,238,544 | 1,488, 409, 501 
1884. “| 1,898, 025,366} 466,273,581 | 1,440, $26, 242 
1885 . 1.805, 815,558] 410,741,024 | 2,321,129, 720 
1886 1.702 810,888 398,485,695 | 1, 308, 891, 227 
1887 . 1.702, 780,40 407,806,203 | 1. 369, 765, 830 
1888.. 1.888, 429,43 | 422, 975,439 } 1,453, 027,603 
1889.. 2) 081; 098,356 | 478,345,885 | 1, 525, 881,772 
1890 2° 047,297,603 437,968,548 1,597, 438, 982 
1901 2 119,074,911 484,045,050 | 1, 504, 301, 909 
1892 2.002, 392, 927 | 475,779,718 1, 419, 266, 868 
1893.. 1.989 415,018 | 446,596,043 | 1.848, 698, 301 
1884 1.987 210,018] 457,028,858 | 1, 332, 378, 922 
18900 2.027820, 1 | 464,897,767 | 1, 391, 003, 409 
1896.. 2) 150,068,031 | 453,598,873 | 1,442, 329, 445 
5855 2 194, 982, 42A 457,540,137 | 1,431, 598, 345 
S 2) 289,097,374 | 488,895,891 | 1,430, 819, 072 


| 


REM A TN 
3 4,350, 298, 774 


1889-1898 
Per cent with colo- 
nies 


23.09 
4,664, 691, 423 


22.29 29.02 


——— eee eweewe 


Total exports of United Kingdom to colonies from 1869 to 1898, $11,584,289, 943. 


cipal articles imported into and exported from the United Kingdom in its 
Dee merce with the British colonics during the year 1398. m ssi 


IMPORTS INTO UNITED KINGDOM FROM | EXPORTS 
COLONIES, 


FROM UNITED KINGDOM TO 
COLONIES. 


Manufactured articles: 
Cotton manufactures.. $132,310, 290 
Iron and steel manu- 


$48, 598, 173 
44,871,558 | — factures -........... 20, 000, 000 
29,030, 143 Machinery .......... — 25,518,880 
23,634,367 All other 47, 795, 585 
and slops..... 19,623,875 
2 5 e 2 33 
Carriages, eto „Sog. 
4, 844. 164 Leather manufactures. 8,244, 279 
8,774, 311 Paper and stationery.. 7, 083, 697 
|e yy 
„480, preparations..... , 604, 259 
Haberdashery and mil- 
Total food produets. CCC 6, 163, 083 
Per cent of total 38. 17 Arms,ammunition,etc. 5, 062, 5: 


w and partially manu- Linen and jute manu- 
3 — j 


23223 99, 471, 454 
12282102 
11, 581, 613 enware 
T1, 204, 299 3 
12 694, 017 — -,128, 361 
6, 659, 357 manufactures.. ... 2.702, 
8,470,051 Glasw ure 2) 646, 257 
6, 329, 438 NS SS a E ae 2 641, 103 
6, 149, 402 
6, 105,720 8 844, 359, 785 
5, 400, 574 Per cent of total 
3, 966, 032 
3,926, 122 Total to colo- 
2855 855 Total exports to colo- See 
2,217, 435 nies from 1869 to 
55 . 11,884, 280,403 
654, 956 
439, 377,733 


The class of goods which the British colonies take from the 
United Kingdom and supply to her is shown by the above table. 
It will be seen that the important articles which the colonies take 


435 | into closer 


from the mother country are of precisely the class which the manu- 
facturers of the United States are now sending abroad and for which 
they are desiring to find or create a market—cotton goods, manu- 
factures of iron and steel, machinery, manufactures of wool, manu- 
factures of leather, paper and stationery, clothing, haberdashery, 
arms, ammunition, inges, telegraph and electrical apparatus, 
books, and other articles of this character. These form the bulk of 
Great Britain’s exports to her colonies, while her imports from 
them include fibers, cabinet wood, hides and skins, dyestuffs, pig 
tin, rubber, tropical fruits, tea, coffee, sugar, spices, and many 
other articles of this class. 

Now, to apply these facts to the islands with which we have come 
relations under the Administration of President McKinley: 
The imports of these islands under normal conditions have ranged in 
the vicinity of $100,000,000 a year, and it is reasonable to believe 
that they will, within a comparatively short time, double that pur- 
chasing power. Theirimports are almost exclusively of the class of 

which the people of the United States desire to sell, and 

ing from Great Britain’s e ience with her colonies, it may 

e that the share which we have in the past supplied of 

their imports will be greatly increased. That our exports to them 

are already rapidly increasing is indicated by statements which fol- 

low, ae value of the exports to of the islands in ques- 
tion during the past few years. 

COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH CUBA, PORTO RICO, AND THE HAWAIIAN, 

PHILIPPINE, AND SAMOAN ISLANDS. 

Exports from the United States to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Hawaiian, Peng. ap and Samoan islands, amounted, in round 
numbers, to $45,000,000 in the fiscal year 1900, and were more than 
three times as much as in 1896 and more than twice as much as in 
8 of our commerce with those islands except in the years 
1892, 1893, and 1894, N our exports to 
Cuba and Porto Rico. To Cuba the total for the fiscal year was, in 
round figures, $25,000,000, against $7,530,000 in the fiscal year 1896 
and $24,157,000 in the t e year 1893, when exports to 
that island were more double those of fiye years earlier. To 
Porto Rico the exports of the Poe were, in round terms, $2,600,000, 
against an average of $2,750,000 in the reciprocity years 1892, 1893, 
and 1894, when exports to that island were double those of earlier 

To the Hawaiian Islands the total for the year were about 
315,000,000, or five times as much as in 1893, nearly four times as 
much as in 1896, and more than double the total for 1898. To the 
Philippines the total for 1900 was about $2,500,000, or more than in 
the entire fifteen years since 1885, the date at which the first record 
of our rts to the Philippines was made by the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics. To the Samoan Islands the of the year were 
about $125,000, or nearly as much as in all the years since 1896, at 
which date the official records of our exports to those islands 

On the import side, Cuba begins to show something of her old- 
time strength as an st sga fo d, as the total imports into the 
United States from Cuba for t 5 show a total of $31,000,000, 
against $15,000,000 in 1898 and $18,500,000 in 1897, though they sti 
are less than half the average for the reciprocity years 1892, 1893, 
and 1894, when ourimportsfrom that island av over $75,000,000 

annum. From pop Kagel aches the year are but 

;350,000, which is less than the total for any preceding year since 
1880, and is due to the destruction by last year’s tornado of ee 
which 8 Rico's chief articles of export. From the 
waiian the imports for the full fiscal year are $21,000,000, or 
double the ave annual importation for the period prior to 1896, 
and 20 per cent Sp cad than in any preceding year, while from the 
Philippines, despite the war conditions which reduce producing and 
exporting power, the imports are larger than in any year since 1894, 

e following table shows the e FF 
Porto Rico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine islands in each 


year since 1885, the figures for May and June, 1900, being estimated: 


Exports from the United States to— 


Year, 
Porto Rico, 
R Dolla 8. Dollars. 

e 9, 006, 160 1,569, 205 2,787,922 . eee 
1888 10, 409, 170 1,710,509 3,192, 698 132, 993 
1887 .. 10,540,411 1,738, 492 3, 622, 029 147, 682 
MOOS nan ͤͤĩ AAA 10, 053, 560 1, 969, 618 2,085, 208 165, 903 
1889. 11, 691, 311 2,224, 931 3,379, 611 170, 647 
ID cen cnnesusessvesnscseuse 13, 084, 415 2,297, 538 4,711, 417 122, 276 
„„ 12, 224, 838 2, 155, 234 5,107,212 124, 672 
— 17,958,570 2, 856, 003 3,781, 628 60, 914 
1893 . 24, 157, 698 2,510, 607 2, 827, 663 154, 378 
1894 20,125, 321 2.720, 508 3,306, 187 145, 466 
1895. 12, 807, 681 1, 833, 544 3,723,057 119, 256 
1896 . 7, 580, 880 2, 102, 02 3,985,707 162, 466 
1897 8, 259, 776 1, 983, 888 4, 690, 075 4, 507 
1898 . 9, 561, 656 1, 505, 040 5, 907,155 127, 804 
5 18, 619, 377 2, 685, 848 9, 305, 470 404,193 

25, 000, 000 3, 600, 000 14, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
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Imports into the United States from— 


1885... 003 | $6,104,963 | $9,857,497 |-..-.......- 
1886.. 51,110,780 | 4, 594, 54 $9, 566, 912 
1887 49,515,434 | 4,681,690 8,614, 

1688.. 49,310,087 | 4,412,483 10, 268, 278 
1889 | 130,623 | 3,707,378 10, 598, 172 
1890 . 53, 801,591 |- 4,088,020 1, 592, 626 
1891 . 61,714,395 | 3.164110 5, 167, 209 
1892.. 77,981,671 | 3, 248, 007 6, 308, 653 
1893 78,706,506 + 4, 008, 623 9, 150, 857 
1894 75,678,251 | 3135634 7, 008, 42 
1895 52,871,259 | J,, 516,512 4.781. 366 
1896 40,017,730 | 2,296, 658 4, 982) 857 
1897 18,406,815 | 2,181, 024 4,383, 740 
1898.. 15,282,477 | 2,414, 856 3, 830, 315 
1899 25,408,828 | 6,179, 827 4, 409, 774 
PCC 31,000,000} 1,350, 000 5, 800, 000 


1 May and June, 1900, estimated. 
IMPORTS OF CUBA, PORTO RICO, AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Cuba, Porto Rieo, and the Philippines afforded a market for over 


$40,000,000 worth of Spanish 
statement of the British consul at fourths 
of this amount was in manufactured goods, and considerable more 
than one-half of this market was that of Cuba alone. Accordin 
to the statement which Mr. Consul Roberts sends to the Briti 
tore office, dated June 18, 1899, the exports of Spain to Cuba 
the Philippines $4,671, E make nil o Tico, $7,888 162, and to 
e ppines, $4, a 0 tin 
the value of the peseta at 20 cents. Of the $26,892 3 8 value of É 
exported to Cuba in 1896, $16,530,418, Consul Ro 
consisted of manufactured $10,170,1 1 rovisions, and 
$191,805 of raw materials. Of e $7, 532,161 value o exported 
from 8 to Porto Rico in 1896, ‘lhe value of $5,821,595 was man- 
ufactured $1,680,300 provisions, and $20,264 raw materials, 
Spain, the oe ines, of the $76 5 551 value of goods exported from 
— 5 of $6,850,178 was manufactured goods, $814, zit 


roviions, and $7,261 raw materials. Totalizing the three seins 

finds that of the $42,096,048 value of goods e 

from Spain fo Cuba, ba, Porto Rico, and ines in goods exported 
value o „202, 192 was manufactured goods, 812 


ae ey 
and $229,331 raw materials. 

To this market for $42,000, 75 worth of S produce, which 
the three colonies 5 Consul Ro adds $4,600,000 
for money paid to the companies for the carry- 
ing trade to and from colonies. The imports into Spain from 
the grec he paag t amounted in 1896 to 260,877 tons from Cuba, 
26,071 tons orto Rico, and 40,985 tons from the Philippines, 
and computes that the amount resid in freight amounted in the com- 
merce with Cuba to $1,565,262; Porto Rico, $156,426, and the Philip- 
pines, $450,835, or a total of $2,172,523, and says: 


If to this be added the value of 
it ae the ow pren 


arratea be toe thee 


annum, acco; to arecent 


reelona. About 


,525 provisions, 


money to and from the colonies, put- 
of oper ann ead, it C r annum. 


d passage to the 
3 to — 3 — a the colonies, 


Consul Roberts intimates that other nationalities have in the past 
participated in the so-called Spanish trade with these islands by 


gi 


locating in Spain and thus getting the advantage of low tariff rates 
into the islands which were originally given to commerce originating 
in Spain. On this subject he says: 
In the year 1892 the Spanish customs tariff on manufactured goods was vé: 
considerably increased with the view of virtually ving e monopoly to 
manufactured here for tion to the ones aga Nis at eee henge ee gave an enor- 
mous impetus to manufacture in this povi largely 
in 3 and the Catalan manufacturers rapidiy spe 7 The coy way 
in which foreigners who had good clients ith the colonies could meet this Ngee 
petition and retain their markets was by starting factories in the een 
thus being 8 — the Peninsula entering the Spanish colo’ 
= same terms as those of t manufac! whereas if shipped 
land or elsewhere the pech ire duty T rendered competition 53 or 
by having a resident agent in this city, who, purchasing from the Catalan manu- 
turers, exported the merchandise rom here free of uty. 


The following tables indicate the classes of articles exported from 
8 io Gabe, Porto Rico, and the Philippines in 1896, the year 

by Consul Roberts, including all articles or classes of arti- 
cles in which the yalue exceeded $200,000: 


Principal exports from Spain to the Philippines in 1898. 
Paper, and manufactures t 
Leather, and manufactures of. 


Principal exports from Spain to Porto Rico in 1806. 
. and manufactures of 


8 
8 


SA 
38888838882 


Imports into Porto Rico from the United States and Spain, 1888 to 1898. 


From Spain. 
S777 A E A E A ETA $1,969,618 | $3,012,725 
1889 E 2, 224, 981 3, 27, 088 
2, 297, 538 4,512, 123 
2 156, 234 3.425.122 
2 856, 003 3, 945, 681 
2 510, €07 4, 808, 985 
2.720, 508 5.706, 407 
2702 8 121 
Nee 
eee 


Trade of the Philippine Islands, by countries, during the calendar year 1393. 


Countries. Imports. Exports. Total imports and exports. 

Pesos. Per cent, Pesos. Per cent. Per cent. 
Uni 6,929,662 | $4,247,883 26.73 | 16,247,877 | $9, 998, 949 44.90 | $14, 207, 882 $7.32 
China (including Hongkong) 3,650,840 | 2, 287, 471 14.08 | 7,939,054] 4,868,840 21.54 7,104, 111 18. 66 
2 8,327,691 | 5,104, 875 32.13 | 3,130,919] 3,919,258 8.65 7,024, 128 18.45 
United States 1, 560, 695 956, 706 6.02 | 4,885,690] 22.994, 897 13.50 3, 951, 603 10, 38 
033,081 | 1,246, 248 7.84 32, 182 19,728 -09 1, 265, 976 822 
Egypt Mt (Port baid 5, 195 3.185 02 1.887,05 1, 158,76 5.21 1, 159, 950 3.05 
778, 183 477, 026 8.00 394, 525 2A, 844 1.09 718, 870 1.89 
Singapore 254, 707 156, 135 88 831, 831 509, 912 2.80 666,047 1.75 
French Indo-China B44, 915 517, 983 8.20 9.840 5.725 -03 523, 658 1.88 
Japan 298) 006 182, 678 1.15 498, 666 905, 682. 1.38 483, 360 1.28 
Russia 428, 965 262) 956 EA csdnaseccaclecuceexcosdsuslounssenceuie 262, 956 +69 
Switzerland 337, 357 206, 800 BW [eee ee le 206, 800 -61 
um 127,801 78, 342 40 74, 094 45, 383 -20 123, 725 :32 
A 106, 687 65, 399 -4l 75, 985 46,579 121 111, 978 129 
Dyeiteih Maat: TA A ad --2c cee e Er re ros peeee er ae E Ceca a Ea A E Een 7 uate 154,277 91,572 143 94,572 125 
A H 102; 725 62, 970 40 350 I 63, 184 17 
Netherlands 65,230 40, 599 26 18,012 11,041 05 51, 640 -14 
Ttaly........- 52, 831 32, 385 20 1,150 S 23, 090 05 
India 4.250 2.005 12 6, 430 3,972 -02 6,577 02 
Sulu ds. 8, 645 5, 299 57 PV Rie ee pay 5,299 -01 
Sweden and Norway. 2,375 . 1,456 SOE a vaceniscuntcldsensicyactascliccustoupass E 
umark 2,205 1,852 i, U) a ara ohne d E a EEA, ee ee 
325 TCC E 
Total 25,922,515 15, 890, 502 22, 183, 223 100.00 88,073, 725 100.00 


*Through Saigon. 
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The following table shows the imports into Porto Rico from Spain 
in 1891 and 1896, by principal articles: 


487, 953 
win owebmaonAns wend unteesvccsussesvdnnussecccdecst 076, 148 
720, 276 
Uacddnsusnenabeswesmasshethysussabsniccteccenvcesc 530, 522 
8 226, 162 
resery' 
Felt hats N 165, 989 
Flax and hem 84, 212 162, 582 
Wax and st — 51, 835 146, 315 
etc... 31,433 104, 909 
Wheat flour............. 156, 724 95, 637 
, manufactures of. 67, 824 92, 639 
8 114, 270 90, 273 
Wool, and manufactures of.. 23, 025 87, 737 
Chocolate and sweets..... 70, 057 77, 02 
Leather .......... n 22,940 68, 416 
Packing paper ~ 33,105 70,112 
Ut Jarre 202, 432 120, 692 
Oils and CCC T O ꝗ 25, 852 
Chemi and d 8, 825 26, 298 
Perfumery ...-. 57,219 61,420 
Writing paper. 22307 
ng paper... 2 
Books, music, ete. 24,025 
Other paper......... 35, 349 
Saddlery............ 21, 024 
Hams and meats.... 22, 062 
SGA 46, 783 
Other dried vegetables 28, 365 
Glass and earthenware . 16, 302 
Ast be Cards 252050 13, 817 
eee 18, 713 


The prospective value of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Hawaiian, 
Philippine, and Samoan islands as markets for the products of the 
farm and factory in the United States is illustrated by a recent pub- 
lication in the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce, an official publication 
of the French Government, which di at considerable length 
the consuming powers of those islands and their consequent eco- 
nomic value to the United States, and the prospective increase in 
their consuming powers throug’ production under Ameri- 
can capital. The statement is as follows: 
ge 
Philippines in 1555 828.815 655 mi eoa In 1808 $11 $50,890, an 
of Porto Rico in 1896, $3,656,578. The imports, however, show already an 
as is seen by the ‘American hg! “ele — 55 


Islands for 1899 being $9,305,470, as 
$9,561,656 6 in 1898 and $8,259,776 


ve r the 
ear 1899, as compared with $1,505,946 for 1898 and 81 
oubt that with an increased eee power which must naturally be — 
eyi 


000. 
the 


wear, ments, ete. > 

Spain, under normal conditions, sold annually to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Ph lippines, about $40,000,000 worth of goods, articles, 
besides win 


tas worth 
of merchandise 


erally, we 

roduction eT Cuba and the Philippines before the war amounted to about 
$15,000,000 annually, and their consumption to $100,000,000, but that their pro- 
ductive power is capable of great increase, which in turn will cause a similar 
increase in consumption. About one-half of the imports into these islands was 
of Spanish origin and the other half came 8 other countries proportionate to 
their proximity or distance. Thus the United States furnished the 8 
of the imports into Cuba and Porto Rico, while the oe Islands ved 
whatever Spain was unable to furnish them with from Hongkong, Shanghai, 
Yokohama, Singapore, Calcutta, and Australian ports. 

The following statement, prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics, shows the exports from the United States, by principal 
articles, to each of the islands mentioned in the above discussion. 
The statement covers the seven months e, miih January, 1900, 
and compares that period with the corresponding period in earlier 
years, thus indicating the growth in exports from the United States 


to those islands since 1897: 
Phili 
pines, 
b , 800 
116,543 
boyas , 609 
i venaacencs 69,134 
Cotton manufactures ~.. 14, 393 
Tron and steel ........ 291,796 
Liquors .... 192, 653 
Mineral oil. 4, 567 
Provisions . 22, 980 


bacon, hams, and fresh meat. 
and furniture. 
Includes exports of foreign merchandise, 


Imports of principal articles the United States from Cuba during the din, 
“od Jae 90, 1208, 158, ans 1508. S 


1893. 1896. 1898, 
$24,102,835 | $9, 828, 607 
10,613, 468 2, 883, 260 
2, 093, 884 1, 450, 818 
1,214, 994 45, 826 
NRSA 128, 474 85, 941 
531, 349 17, 576 
TA GEA ER cet 521,810 $25,818 
4 g 

265 

S 


Imports free of duty . 
— dutiable ny e eel 


Nork.—The decrease in free and increase in dutiable imports in 1896 and 1898, 


com 


2 with 1893, are due to the transfer in 1894 of sugar and molasses 
e 


to the dutiable list. 


Notr.—The imports from Cuba and Porto Rico are not eee. stated in the 


commercial reports of France, Germany, and the United gdom. The total 
were: Into the United om, $179,225; into 


Germany, $3,337,205, and into 204,670. The principal imports of 
France the were coffee, man tured tobacco, and sponges; those 
of Germany, tobacco, man and unmanufactured; United Kingdom, 
mahogany. 


Imports of principal articles into the United States from Porto Rico, during the 
ee: ending June — ons ma oa 


1898. 


sa 


BreSe 
22 


= 
~ 


Imports free of duty 
Imports dutiabl 3 


Nore.—The decrease in free and increase in dutiable im 
States from Porto Rico in 1896 and 1898, com 
transfer in 1894 of sugar and molasses from the 


rts into United 
are due to the 
le list. 


Imports of principal articles into Spain from Porto Rico, 1896. 


Coffee ...... Sacedecntavdessus $3, „933 
Sugar 12,574 
Cacao „140 
Tobacco, leaf 740 
Leather and manufactures.. 77,051 WOR enc sass idars pauned 5,376,457 
Sacks and bags „094 

Norx.— The imports from Cuba and Porto Rico are not separately stated in the 


ine and sponges; those of Germany, 


THE PHILIPPINES AS A DOOR TO THE COMMERCE OF THE ORIENT—AN IMPORTANT 
DISTRIBUTING POINT TO HALF THE EARTH'S POPULATION—A MARKET FOR 
MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS WORTH PER ANNUM OF RRODUCTS OF OUR 
FARMS AND FACTORIES. 


The market which the people of the United States will be able 
to make in the Philippines, while amounting to many millions of 


— — 


dollars is, however, a small item co: to that which opens to 
them through the pes of the 1 8 775 5 as an entrepôt for 
the distribution of rican goods in the Orient. Grouped around 
Manila, as a point of distribution, lies the most densely populated 
pant of the world. More than 800,000,000 of people form the popu- 
ation of Japan, Asiatic Russia, China, French Cochin China, Ram, 
British India, Australasia, the Dutch East Indies, etc., all of which 
are nearer to Manila, as a point of distribution, than any other great 
commercial center, while such cities as Canton, Shanghai, and others 
are as near Manila as Havana is to the city of New York. The com- 
merce of this section, of which Manila may be made a great com- 
mercial center, now amounts to more than $2,000,000,000 per annum, 
and its annual purchases $1,200,000,000 annum, or an ave 
of $100,000,000 a month. Practically all this vast sum which it 
sends to other parts of the world is expended for the class of goods 
for which the people of the United States are now seeking a market. 
Cotton and cotton goods, breadstuffs, provisions, dairy products, 
manufactures of iron and steel and wood, the products of the farm 
and factory, are demanded by the people of that part of the world. 
In most cases the apparent disposition is of these countries to pur- 
chase from the people of the United States rather than from any 
other section or people. ina, which in 1880 took only 2.5 per 
cent of her imports from the United States, in 1898 took 8.2 per 
cent of her imports from this country. Japan, which in 1893 took 
only 6.8 per cent of her imports from the United States, took 14.4 
r cent of her imports from this country in 1898. Our exports to 
ina, which in the fiscal year 1893 were but $3,900,457, were in 
1899 $14,493,440. Our exports to Japan, which in 1893 were 
$3,195,494, were in 1899 $17,264,688, and in the fiscal year of 1900 
will reach $25,000,000. To British Australasia our exports, which 
in 1894 were $8,131,939, were in 1899 $19,777,129, and will reach 
$25,000,000 in 1900. To the Hawaiian Islands our exports in 1893 
were $2,827,663, and in 1899 $9,305,470, while those of the fiscal year 
1900 will reach $14,000,000. To the Philippines our bes ay in 1897 
were less than $100,000, and in the year 1900 will ex $2,000,000. 
Taking Asia as a whole, our exports, which in 1893 were but 
$16,229,354, were in 1899 $48,360,161, and in 1900 will reach 
$65,000,000, or four times those of 1893, while to Oceania our ex- 
ports, which in 1893 were $11,199,477, will in 1900 exceed $40,000,000. 
us our exportations to Asia and Oceania, which in 1893 were 
$27,000,000, will in 1900 be upward of $100,000,000, or four times 
those of seven Weng 
That such fields still remain open to us in the Orient is, however, 
shown by the following table, ps by the Bureau of 
Statistics from the latest available data, showing the value of the im- 
porie eat exports of the Orient and the share of the United States 
erein: 


Per cent 
to United 
States. 
British East Indies........... $965, 217, 000 4.6 
British Australasia........... 278, 708, 000 4.6 
96 110, 849, 000 8.4 
Japan 82, 877, 000 32.1 
Straits Settlements...........]/ 109,955,000 |.......... 97, 822, 000 
eee seven) E 
Gane x $ 
PPP U A A A OAS 25, 280, 000 
Philippine Islands 16, 550, 000 80.1 
Awal 15, 436, 000 90.7 
Mauritius ....... 15, 652, 000 5.6 
esececessenccccscccccsce| 20,476; 000 |..,.00s20- 15,054, 000 .. 
Ceylon 7 75 ee aE 
‘ongkong *....... , 000, Y 
French East Indies 4 8,088, 0000 
o OS e 2, 482, 000 


Total Asia and Oceania] 1, 114, 087, 000 1, 168, 193, 000 


Estimate: Statesman's Year Book. 


WE CAN'T TURN BACK—BISHOPS POTTER AND THOBURN ON OUR DUTY IN THE 
PHILIPPIN ES—CONDITIONS IN THE ISLANDS EXHAUSTIVELY REVIEWED BY ONE 
WHO HAS NO POLITICAL BIAS, AND A CONVINCING STATEMENT MADE OF THE 
REASONS FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE GOING FORWARD WITH THE WORK OF 
ESTABLISHING PEACE. 


Mr. § er, there has been much criticism of the course of the 
resent Administration in the Philippines. While most of it is clearly 
or i u „ by men who would even sacrifice national 

honor as well as national duty to ping about Democratic success, 
some of it may be due to a misunderstanding of the situation 
and of the facts in the case. For their information and for the 
information of all who want to be sure beyond a peradventure 
that we are right—as all should desire to be—I desire to present 
statements by two eminent men whose standing with the people of 
the United States is such that no man will call into question their 
integrity, while the fact that they make their statements after a 

ul personal study of the country and the people affected will 
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3 equal assurance of their ability to reach accurate and jest con- 
usions. 

The two distinguished men to whom I refer are Bishop Potter 
and Bishop Thoburn, men well known to the public, and men whom 
two of our religious organizations have given the highest honors 
and highest evidence of confidence. 

BISHOP POTTER'S VIEWS. 

Both these men after a personal study of the people of and 
situation in the Philippines; and Bishop Potter says aby that 
he reaches his conclusion in the face of what was at-first an adverse 
opinion on this subject. His first view was that the course of this 

overnment in the Philippines was of doubtful wisdom, but after a 
visit to those islands and a study of the situation and people he 
returned to the United States, and in an interview in March of the 
present year said: 

There is but one thing or us to do now: that is to hold on to the islands 
and assume the responsibility for their future. 


BISHOP THOBURN’S VIEWS. 


Bishop J. M. Thoburn, of the Methodist Church, is also a man of 
high standing in this great religious organization, and if his name is 
less known to the people of the United States than that of Bishop 
Potter it is because of his long absence in the Orient, where he has 
been for years engaged in missionary work, and where he had espe- 
portunities to study the Philippinesand the Filipino. Hewent 
to India as a missionary in 1859, and was chosen missionary 8 
of India and Malaysia in 1888. He has written a book, entitl 
India and Malaysia, which is an exhaustive study of the po les 
and lan; of his immense diocese, He has visited the Philip- 
pines a number of times within the fifteen years and has de- 
voted much time to study.of the Filipinos. His last visit was made 
this year, just previous to his return to America, 

Bishop Thoburn is a quiet, unobtrusive man, a keen observer and 
scholar, and broad in his religious views. The Thoburn family is 
proud of its loyalty to the flag. Col. Joseph Thoburn, a brother of 
the bishop, was killed in the civil war at the battle of Cedar Creek 
while | g a division. Bishop Thoburn, then, knows what heis 
talking about, and therefore the following statement, made on the 
eve of his journey to the Far East, is of immense value to all students 
of present conditions in the Philippines. 

n reply to an inquiry the bishop said: 
The destruction of the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila was a surprise to 


the whole world, and our worst enemies can not accuse our Government of hay- 
tely declared war against Spain with a view to gaining possession of 


ing delibera 
the Philippine Islands, 

Those ds were so far away and had so long been under the close restraint 
of Spain that the world had for many years ceased to give them any attention, 
and when Admiral Dewey left Hongkong = ‘Manila, no doubt he did so for the 

u 


Pacific coast of the United States would be exposed to grave er so long as 
that fleet was afloat in Pacific waters. This fact completely answers the question 
a?” A Dewey would 


so often asked: “ Why did the Americans go to M: 
not don: 

American ports on 

doing this was to capture or destro; 

lying in the bay of Manila and 


to that port, 

When this tion is brought forward, many objectors ask why the 
admiral did not leave after accomplishing this pnrpose. And why, if they were 
obliged to remain, the Americans did not keep their vessels at anchor, without 
distürbing the people of Manila. 

A child ought ow that this question Lower i foolish. Some 20,000 Spanish 
soldiers were paat on the shore and war been declared between the 
American and e nations. No fleet can lie quietly at peace with such an 
armed force wi cannon range of them and ignore a war which was going on 
between the two countries represented by the fleet in the harbor and the soldiers 
onshore. It ought to be clear to the understan of any child that hostile pro- 
circumstan If Admiral Dewey had been 


supported by land forces, he would undoubtedly have thought it his duty to ca) 
-| ture the city of Manila the day after destro; eet, and the whole world 
would haye condemned him if he had fail O 80. 
It thus becomes clearly evident that the 


that war was di nst Spain. They d not have done less than they 
did do, and it is morally certain thatifthey had —— the be metade Tei course 
which their critics now advocate, and refrained any hostile pı th 


A still more 8 
called statesmen: “Why di 


cans pose to war to remedy a 
lel in the Phill 


Cu 
1 ex would simply have oe A 
themselyes before the world if, while delivering the 8 2 o 
ey had 


an island in the 


such advocated by opponents of the peons war would have been 
not only politically inconsistent and unwise to the last degree, but morally wrong 
from every point of view. The le of the Philippines had as much claim 
upon the Americans as the people of Cuba had, the only difference being that 
one people were near at hand and the others removed to the other side of the 


globe. 
Still another question is asked: Why not, after expelling the Spaniards from 
the Philippines, leave the people of the islands alone in peace? Why meddle 


to every p e e In other WOOS why: Not lot then OULUI « govers 
0 eon er wi why n a govern 
ment o their own and live under its protection? * 

These questions involve several 1 To leave the people of the Phil- 
emselves would be to 


inary mistakes 
discussing this subject, owing to the very limited knowledge which the outside 
— — toe ff AUN.ÄA tans Glave 
seems im] e for many nt persons to comprehe! e ere 
are at least eighty different tribes or races of people Tinabi the Philippines, 
The islands as a whole have never been subjugated by Spain. Her title to many 
of the more southern islands has been only nominal. 

The class of persons known as the Filipinos belong almost exclusively to the 
island of Luzon. They are by no means popular among the other nor 
ROS RASA GE EY COU: IGE OSE ONCE A Ee ee of 
the islanders generally 

Like all Mo! an Malays, — an inhabiting the southern portions of 
the archipelago are treacherous, w. and turbulent. In the more civilized 
isl: inhabited by Fiti constitute a very small 
ves in a short time a bitter 

vilized of the north- 
ern and cen and 
duty of the American people, a — 50 from which 
absolve them, to put down all war! ition and give peace to 
3 and also provide for a government throughout the who! 
archipelago. 

in an and every case there should be no mention of our retiring from the 
field. DOIA eat eres Sie eres 5 it was thrust upon us. To 
retire now would be to shrink from a manifest duty, to make a confession of na- 
tional os woes snio Can Coua upon us as a nation the ridicule and contempt, 


island of 


if not indeed the execration, of the civilized world. 
Say haye ever up our pane 8 it — and fulfill 
task which the providence of God, as I verily believe, thrust u us. 
A few years hence the whole situa wear a different ree will 
to these disturbed anew career set before a le who 
have been ng burdens and suffi unspeakable wrongs for more 
than three hundred years, 


EXPANSION OP THE UNITED STATES—THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAS ALWAYS FA- 
VORED EXPANSION—IT ADDED PRACTICALLY EVERY FOOT OF TERRITORY, AND 
SOUGHT TO ANNEX CUBA, HAWAII, THE DANISH WEST INDIES, AND YUCATAN— 
ADDITIONAL SLAVE TERRITORY AND SLAVE POWER WAS THEIR AMBITION, AND 
WHEN SLAVERY ENDED THEIR INTEREST IN EXPANSION CEASED. 


Mr, Speaker, while the expansion which has occurred under the 


McKinley A tion is now y commended even by a 
large majority of those op party in power, it may not be 
amiss to answer some of the criticisms of policy which have 


been offered by leading Democrats. a 

It did not take long when this came up for public dis- 
cussion to bring to the surface the fact that Democrats who at- 
toppes to criticise the expansion policy of the Republicans were 
at the same time criti continuous policy of their own 
party during all of the years in which it the affairs 

f the nation prior to the birth of the Republican party. A few 
moments’ reflection was sufficient to show that the enormous ad- 
ditions to our territory which were made beginning with the Louisi- 
ana by Jefferson in 1803 were accomplished by Democratic 
administrations, The reply to mine idea | was that the Demo- 
cratic party’s policy with reference on had been only to 


le | down 
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both 3 Spain having refused to sell, and the sentiment 
of the wor rig sa Nn the ocratic proposition to seize the 
island, Pierce’s A istration failed, but that of Buchanan imme- 
diately took it up again, and President Buchanan in three of his 
annual messages ngress urged that Cuba ought to be made by 
purchase a part of the United States. During histerm a bill for that 
was introduced in Congress by Senator Slidell, whose name 
is well remembered in connection with the Confederate Govern- 
ment, and was sustained by Southern Democrats generally, while 
the general proposition for obtaining control of the island of Cuba 
by some process was publicly commended by Jefferson Davis in a 
speech in his own State during that time. The efforts of the various 
ocratic Presidents for the purchase of Cuba having been rejected 
by Spain, the Democratic national convention took up the question, 
and in the platforms upon which two of its candidates, Douglas an 
8 ran in 1860 it declared pointedly in favor of the annex- 
ation o 


It is also on record that at least one Democratic President attempted 
to make Hawaii a part of the United States, although within the 
memory of the present ration a Democratic President hauled 
e United States in that island and withdrew from the 
Senate a treaty of annexation which a Republican President had sent 
to that body Under President Pierce an active effort was made to 
annex Hawaii, and probably would have been successful but for the 


death of the King the treaty of annexation had been prepared 
and forwarded to the United S8 It is a matter of official record 
partment that negotiations were opened by President 


h his Secre of State, Marcy, and the minister to 
David L. Gregg, for the annexation of Hawaii; 

was drawn and forwarded to the 

t while President Pierce objected to 


This Government will receive the transfer of the sovereignty of the Sandwich 
Islands with all proper provisions relative to existing rights of the people thereof, 
such as are usual and to r The President directs 
me FCC cles of the treaty; there are 

objections to the immediate incorporation of the islands in 
their 83 condition into the Union as an independent State. It was expected 
Hawaiian Government would willing to offer islands to the 


exception w. 
but, on the con 
directed and 


add contiguous territory while that which the Republicans were | President Johnson, after severing his allegiance to the Republican 

now ado ling contem: the addition of noncontiguous terri- | patty and receiving the support of the Democrats, recommended, 

8 of the —.— which contain a population issimilar to in a message to Congress, the purchase of the Danish West Indies. 
e 


that of our own., Let us see about that. fact is—and a fact 


schemes loo to the addition of noncontiguous territory - 
CCC 
ocrate. erson, W ent an 
correspondence with Madison and Monroe, frequent 
desire that Cuba should some time beco 0 


onree also 
ressed in favor of making Cuba a part of the United 
States. Polk favored the annexation of Cuba, and Hon. James D. 
Richardson, the present member of m Tennessee, w. 
now holds up his hande with holy horror at the thought of this kind 
of ah rege says in his index to the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, page 332, volume 10: 
President Polk made a p ieee tal TS TO Se peasnbeas OE tie Wrst ua tne 
American Government for $100,000,000. In 1834 the manifesto claimed the 
right of the United States, should Spain refuse to sell Cuba, to take and annex it. 


u ), in which they 
an earnest effort be made to Guba at a price not to exceed 
$120,000,000 and if this sho 
justified by every law, 
we possess the power, a pro 


says: ‘The bald iniquity of this proposition 


ressed | controls 


in | is of orn importance in 


COMMERCIAL EXPANSION, 

The Republican policy of expansion differs widely from that which 
c the 1 ah pa fia their ogee for scding territory, zna 
especiall p territory. Whai eee ee 0 
case of Cu was additional slave territory and ad itional wer 
in Congress through increased number of slave States. The Repub- 
lican policy of expansion is to secure footholds by which our com- 
merce will be protected and extended. The territory which has 
come under the control of the Goyernment in the Gulf of Mexico 
that approach to the mouth 
of the ppi River and to a great isthmian canal, which the 
Republican party is pledged to bring into existence, and a bill for 
which has already passed the House of Representatives. The 
Hawaiian and Samoan islands are of equal im ce in relation 
to the commerce of that great Pacific Ocean which is now attract- 
ing so much attention as a highway of t rtation between the 
ent and the Occident, e Hawaiian ds form the only 


ho | way station and satisfactory harbors in the central Pacific, while 


the harbor of Tutuila in the Samoan group, which has recently be- 
come a part of the United States, is ized as the finest in the 
southern Pacific, and probably the finest in the entire Pacific Ocean. 
With these two islands as way stations for coaling, watering, re- 
pairing, and n hic orders vessels can satisfactoril 
engage in commerce between the United States and the Orient, an 
by making the Philippine Islands a great entrepôt for American 
products, can co the trade of the Orient as Great Britain com- 
manded it in former years, and much more successfully than she 
now does by reason ol eee proximity and greater facilities for 
8 articles which the people of that country desire. The 
countries ying within ouy reach of Manila as a point of distribu- 
tion—China, span, Asi. Russia, French Indo-China, Siam, In- 


dia, and A ia—contain half the population of the earth and 
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have an annual commerce of more than $2,000,000,000. Their 
purchases alone amount to$1,200,000,000 annually, or an a of 
$100,000,000 per month, and at the present time the United States 
lies but 6 per cent of their purchases. Yet their wants include 
al the cuou which we have to sell. ERY or Boo the = 
are rapidly coming to recognize the ey can obtai 
3 eatistactorily from the United States the articles they desire 
than from any other part of the world. American flour, provisions, 
tobacco, cotton and cotton and of all kinds are 
rapidly making their way into the Orient and are as rapidly exclud- 
ing those which the Euro countries have been 7 ing them. 
r rts to Japan have increased from $5,275, Tin 1889 to 
$20,604,774 in 1899; to China, from $3,254,034 in 1889 to $15,225,294 
in 1899; to Hongkong, from $3,864,224 in 1889 to $778,719 in 
1899; to British 3 from $7,576,890 in 1893 to $24,142,591 
in 1899; and to all Asia, from $21,534,847 in 1889 to 843,554 in 
1899; and to all Oceania, from $16,081,021 in 1889 to $37,542,936 
in 1899. With this rate of increase we are, as already indicated, 
supplying but about 6 per cent of the total purchases of that enor- 
mous population grouped around Manila as an entrepôt and point 
of ibution for our merchants and manufacturers. 
To the islands with which we have come in closer relations dur- 
the last two years our exports show a rapid growth. To Porto 
Rico the exports of 1899 were $3,677,564, 
1896; to Cuba in 1899, $24,861,261, against 


the Hawaiian Islands in 1899, $11,305,589, $4,184,351 in 
1896 and to the Philippine islands, $1, 213 in 1899, against 
$00,450 in 1897. 


pportunity for expansion affects every producer, every indi- 
vidual engaged in any form in agriculture, in mining, in manufac- 
ture, in transportation; and in commerce the people of the Orient 
demand flour, meats, and dairy products, cotton and cotton goods, 
and manufactures of all kinds, and they have clearly shown in re- 
cent years a preference for the products of the United States, a pref- 
erence which will give to us a share of their enormous mar- 
ket, with the control of Hawaii and Manila, the opening of the 
Nicaraguan Canal, and the establishment of American shipping with 
which to carry American products. 


State Ownership of Railways. 


Its Effect upon Wages, Freight Rates, and Convenience of Travel—Lower Wages; 
Higher Freight Rates; Inferlor Accommodations of Travel. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 4, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) appro- 
priations for the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June Toi 
Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The oe ee a of political platforms 


in support of State ownership of railways suggests some facts 
which oe been developed by a careful ge, e mts 
made in this line studies, which 


by nations of Europe. 
have been made by the United States Department of Labor, may 
be summed up in a single sentence: Lower wages for employees, 
higher freights for shippers, poorer accommodations for travelers. 
t is a direct insult to the millions of employees of the country, 
and at least indirectly so to the millions of other working people, 
to pro to substitute for our present s; „in which 
are high and employees prosperous, one which pays from $23 to 
$35 per month for engineers; from 817 to $23 per month for fire- 
Hera and brakemen, and from 39 to 58 cents a day for ordinary 
T, 

These are the figures quoted by an official report of the United 
States Department of Labor r ing the rates of paid on 
the State-owned railways in Belgium, whilein the ine shops 
tool hands range from 3) to 85 cents per day, turners from 39 cents 
to $1, while blacksmiths, masons, and others of this class receive 
from 58 cents to 79cents per day. In Prussia, where railways are 
completely owned and managed by the State, the average yearly 
wages of workshop employees is $256, or a little over 42 per 
month; track men, $182 per annum, or $15 per month; and this is 
pointed ont as a marked advance over wages of earlier years. 

The state ownership of railroads is a proposition which is 0 
posed to the established policy of this country and adverse to the 
most fundamental interests of the community. For the United 
States the State ownership of railroads at this time would mean 


eeg $1,955,814 in in 
,296,613 in 1896; to 


higher rates for shippers, lower wages for employees, an obstacle 
in the way of future „and it would lead to anarchy in the 
field of production and to an unparalleled carnival of corruption 
in our political life. 

It would be well, before committing our country to this policy, 
to glance at some of the results which have been obtained in other 
countries. In most of the countries of continental Europe, espe- 
cially in Germany, Belgium, Austria, Sweden, Portugal, Russia, 
and Spain, the state 2 of railroads has been adopted, 
either entirely or in part. In all of these countries the field for 
the adoption of such a policy was the more favorable owing to the 
fact that they are all monarchical, and the control of the railroads 
was placed directly in the hands of the king, or in those of his 
ministers, and not intrusted to the legislative body. 

Thus in Prussia and Saxony, as in Belgium and other countries, 
the tatives of the people have no voice in the determina- 
tion of rates or other questions of railroad policies, this being 

laced in the hands of the minister, who is appointed bythe king. 
ven in these countries, however, the results of railroad owner- 
ship have not brought their t up to the high level 
which the full play of competition produced in the United 


States. 
HIGHER FREIGHT RATES UNDER STATE OWNERSHIP. 

A comparison of rates will show that in no in the world 

tion so cheap or wages of railway employees so hi 
asin the United States. The countries with state ownership of 
railroads have not been able to operate them at as low a rate as 
has been the case with the railroads of the United States under 
= competition Saag has monn, among our own roads, ae 
the service on the European ways in any way compara 
with that of the American railways. 

The American traveler is immediately disenchanted when he 
attempts to journey on the Continent of Europe. Not only are the 
cars small and uncomfortable, the speed of the trains slow, the 
accommodations for comfort, health, and cleanliness insufficient, 
and station accommodations totally inadequate, but in other re- 

ts—in the number of cars run, in the opportunities to use 
sleeping cars, in the urbanity and complaisance of the railway 
Seer) etc.—the American railways are incomparably supe- 

Te 

The railways under state management seem to adopt the catch- 
one policy of having a traveler pay for every trifle, and for 

ting him as a child or a c ; and in ever t the 
service rendered is much inferior to that in the United States. 
The fares, moreover, are all 
continental countries than they are in the United States. 

LOWER WAGES FOR EMPLOYEES UNDER STATE OWNERSHIP, 

The effect of the nationalization of the railroads on the wages 

of employees is one which should not be overlooked. There are 


at present in the United States almost a million persons earning 

their living directly from the and a population of about 

5,000,000 is directly supported from this source, i Be rinses 

of 5,000,000 does not include the persons employed by electric 

railways or by builders of railway materials, those persons 

ot who are supported directly by work in the operation of steam 
ways. 


This vast army of employees, which comprises some of the 
most intelligent and skilled workmen of the country, is now 
annually an immense sum of money, aggregating many huni 
of millions of dollars. The coun with state ownership of 
railways, however, pay wages which are considerably lower than 
those in the United States, and thus the wages of railway em- 
ployees in Belgi Germany, Austria, Norway and Sweden, 
where state own p in the main prevails, are much 
lower than in the United States, En d, and France, where 
private ownership P ently In every branch of the railway serv- 
ice the wages paid by the Governments owning their railways 
are pitifully small, as will be shown later. 

e advocates of the State ownership of railroads fail to realize, 
also, the 1 aes age, = 5 borg Re 3 = 
5 ion produce, e e onage o 
an itional million Government employees would I have upon 
the Government may easily be imagined. 

FREIGHT RATES CAN NOT BE PROPERLY CONTROLLED UNDER STATE 
OWNERSHIP. 


It would also be a dangerous experiment to 5 to regulate 
rates with our present political machinery. It would be danger- 
ous to yest the power of making rates for billions of dollars’ worth 
of traffic in the hands of a single person, such as a secre of 
railways, since it would be in his power to ruin not only indus- 
tries, but cities, States, and whole districts. The power to fix 
rates is the power to fix prices, and the power to fix prices is the 

wer to determine what industries shall flourish and what in- 

ustries shall die. 


The question whether wheat and grain shall be shipped to New 
York, or to Baltimore, to Philadelphia, or to Ne 
one entirely of comparative rates, and there w 


rt News is 
d inhere in 
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the person controlling this vast machinery the power to destro While it is, therefore, evident from other sources that the have 
the pr ity of any State or of any produein 3 EAS OAIT ERNS S hO EXORA DIRO TOATI, IDS following 
would introduce a new and incalculably powerful corrupting force | hfeher which may now be attained than under the old régime and the 
into our politics to place the fate of various parts of the country risi of the? minimam wage offered to the younger and less e ciont work- 
in eer 2r ee 2 oe a body of men, instead of allowing — but only three or four will be mentioned In this ounection. Soper 
it to be regula y the law of competition. The workshop foremen commence now, as in 1888-89, with 2,100 marks 
The advocates of State ownership of railroads also fail to per- | ($499.80) per , but the maximum wages that they may obtain have been 
osivo tho ack . mis. 3 vang Pave upon n nate from 30 OOS in 1807-08. The station, masters of the fret clase 
nces of the country. e immediate effect wo to in- 0 
crease the national debt by more than tenfold, and to add the | attain LON) marks ($900 00) instand OF 2200 marka (NOLO. CDon a tee 
sum of over twelve thousand million dollars to the burden of our | second class still with 1,500 marks ($428.40), but now reach 3,000 marks 
se pR is by athe cath certain ee . h 5 eee rd ge as before, with 1,200 marks ($285.60) 
able to manage the railroads pro , and the en which | put ttain to ks ($523.60), instead of 1,800 marks 40). ‘The 
would be involved by annually paying > Ee ath upon a new debt initial © wages of the Bremen have aeina from 900 to 1,000 denny VILD to 
of twelve to fifteen billions of dollars wouldembarrass the finances | $7), theis maximum wages from 120 to 1.500 marks (385.60 to $37): con- 
of the country and bring us dangerously near the verge of bank- | respectively, now commence with 800 marks ($190.40), while the highest aa 
. fect, theref f th uisiti f the railroads by th 55 and the W. e gem — ht W. were Gok 
e effect, therefore, of the acq on of the railroads by the ; 5 
State would bo to vastly increase the debt of this nation; to in- eat e ana (ste F 
volve us in the most perilous financial straits; to imperil our The increase in wages and salaries took place largely in the years 1800-91 
ormer 


political institutions by creating an immense amount of new pat- | and 1897-99. In connection with the increase in the former year, the admin- 
2 $ lagen, ch are l 
2. depoto power in tho hands ofa ] œ | mentary payments ip the employe in places where ths wori: is pocnilariy 
ernment for favors for various interests or sections: to stop the budget of 898-99 calling for an extra credit of 2, 000 marks $505,000} 
= * z for this item alone. The wages are also supplemented by so-called Ortszu- 
abruptly the rapid increase in the efficiency and 3 in | lagen,” which are granted in consideration of the greater cost of living in 
the technical processes of railway operation; to put a check upon | and near the larger cities and towns. 
the continued improvement of theservice; to evoke a considerable | The Prussian railways publish the average daily wages for a number of 
increase in freight rates, and to reduce over a million wage- classes of employees in the intermediate and lower ranks of the service, 


earners to the low wages and the low standard of living prevail- | certain pot employees the total number of single days of work ob- 
ing among the employees of continental state-owned railways. | tained from the group, overtime being converted into days of work. These 


statistics, which take into account neither the contributions of the employ- 
he following table from the report of the Department of ees to the pension funds nor the payments by the funds to the employees, 


Labor shows the statistics of wagesof employees on the railways le of to be ] 
of Prussia, which may be classed as the oi ieda a of all the 5 5 e days 5 Bes, 2 Ihre marks 


2 579,190.33), which equals 2.41 marks (57.3 cents) per day. These 88 

state-owned railway systems of Europe: ffer, however, very 5 tly in the various depart ole ar sin with s 
amount o an nce required for the work. The est w. 

Average yearly wages for 9 employees and track men, Prussian state are received by the technical 2 whose wages 1 5.78 marks 1180 


ways, 1888 to 1897. r day: the assistant receive 4.13 marks ( The wages range 
w fighest in the workshops and lowest for the purely clerical work. 
orksh 
Year. employ ney, | Track men. 
Trusts, 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


With the 88 of these two classes, workshop employees and track: men IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
on e Prussian 


the gross sum of $65,131,080 was expended d 1896-97 tate 
railway employees. This amounted to $318.68 per head, 9,925 marks per kilo- Thursday, May 15, 1900, 


meter of line (f3 8ni, 53 per mile) 608 marks per 1 000 locomotive kilometers | On tho joint resolution CH. J. Res. 198) proposing an amendment to the 
gross ts from traffic. e es 
expenditures for 1897-98 were about 10 per cant, greater, and a still further | Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi said: 
— annual average wages | Mr. SPEAKER: I insert for the information of the House and the 


1898-99 being 1,408 ma 10), 8 
eon 75 — (GAA) in 1806-07 and 1 marks ($i 0 m 188. . Thess | country the following list of trusts: 


averages, h however, are too inclusive and general to give a definite idea of TRUSTS AND COMBINES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
real of wages. 

‘The increase in Wages is indicated in a very general way by the increase [List prepared for The Commercial Yearbook, by Byron W. Holt.] 
of the scale of wages between 1888-89 and 1897. The statistics give the low- Attention is particular uested to the following definition: 


ly 
the highest, and the average wage, but the a wage considered is As larly used, the Trust“ is now applied to any consolidati 
— — big average of all wages paid in that class, fut ees | the arith- 5 or agreement of two or more naturally competing OOTA 
metical mean between the highest and lowest wage, and is therefore useless | which establishès a partial or complete monopoly, in certain territory, with 
and may be discarded. The comparative valuelessness of such wage statis- pore to fix prices or rates in any ind iewed from the standpoint of 
tics may be shown by the fact that the average rate of wages may decline e consumer, the informal 
while the minimum and maximum wage may both increase. if the one has the same effect as the other upon prices. 


Present name of trust.? 


Adams 99 AA pang O EA ENN 
American Automatic eighing Machine Company (three companies—all in U.S.) 
American Axe and Tool Company (16 plants) 8 
American Beet Sugar Company 

American Bell Telephone pany (owns American Telephone and other tele- 


phone companies). 
American Birch Company (to control New York market) 
American Brass Com x 


New York City. 
New York (?).. 


American Car and F. 
American Cereal 815 — 
Tel 


SoH Se RES 


EESSSSESSENSESESS BEN 


American Cotton Oil 


Ss 


SS SNES 


“ 
eT 


American Hay Company --.-----. 
American Ice Company (forming: 
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Present name of trust.“ 


American Indies Compan i (are. ee ete., es Solis AE asanae 
American Jute nufacturing Company $ 

American Lamp í C — — Company (one thid t totai United States) 
LATIATI CON Eth COUN Oot . aan EN A nkanweknwe 
American Linseed Loy (& plants; 85 per cent of all in country) - 


American Litho 2 81 6:2!!! et SS 
American Mach mpany ( Oy owing) . 
American Malting Company (30 companies; nearly all in United States) 
American os Oampany (guns, projectiles, ete. 
American: Pegamoid Oom pany E .. 
American Pipe and 8 pany (5 ae in South; bi, trust forming). 
American Potteries Company (forming; nearly all in in Oat States) 
American Powder Company - 
American Presévers' nnr 
American Radiator Dooa 17 companies; 75 per cent United States product) 
3 ee See (bicycle saddle consolidation) 

rew any CCC O eee 
et Sewer Pipo Com — y with companies) 
American Silk Manu z Compan silk Tb „ 
American awe ee Bing mage, Sn rs in United States) 
American MAPA coos EE E N A tna eat EER s 
American Sora 15 Manuf: un Company Fer Ned (whisky; 18 distilleries) ............ 

2 (controls wire industry, etc., 


American Steel and Wire Company of 
in United States). 

American Steel S AI A A L E TT A bases do 

American Stove Company (7 manufacturers 

American 5 And ed 5 plants) A 

3 85 Are pag ape Re TT 
merican Telegra: phone Compan: 

American Yo ee 


saren 8 with California Winemakers’ Corporation 
Association of Boat Oar ufacturers of United States; ( ement on prices) 
8 of high Underwriters 5 rot pg H 

c Dynami 1 — nt powder, ete. 
Atlantic Passen; — p te 


‘Atlantic Snuft Com cae tell 8 — 
Tack Compa: 15 ( See ee Ee Ean en a cp Se SAE Spf A Bi ee SP eed 


Atlas 
n 8 (consolidation of 3 silk and cotton machinery com- 


95 
Baltimore Electric Light Company (3 capa companies of 5 
Bay State Gas Paving Company (poo ls with other companies) 
Bay State 8 (several gas ae companion in and near Boston 


Little Rock 
New York 


Bolt andi nut (several associations—carriage, stove, tire, etc.) ...........-.--..-.--|-.--------- 
Booth, A., & Co. (fish and oysters; e . 

Borax Consolidated, Limited (absorbing Pacific Borax, etc., Com 

Boston Fruit Company (4 com: es, controlling output 1 

Boxmakers' Combine (of Cali; CTT 

Brass Foun and Machine Company (iron and brass 

Brooklyn Rapid 


Broom 

3 1 ns oes ) Sswanb os. swanvasipetcuecescuaclauasnacoeance 
e-Collender 8 billiard tables, et.) -...--.-..---.--5-2--- 

878% Gite Gas Company (4 com ies; consolidated with People's Gas in 


Traction N naaa kon 
‘ornia Raisin Gro ssociation 
controls 9 cent of orc cro; 57 


California Winemakers“ Corporation ( nea with California Wine Association)“. 
Cambria er tr ak eae aay Cambria Iron Company; plants in five counties 


Central New York Brewing Com ö 
Central Union Telephone 1 ee of Bell Telephone in Indiana, 
and Ohio, except ce’ 
rae. iana). Gas Company (17 gas 1 electric lighting companies in Ohio 
Central Walnut Association 8 fixes =) oF 
Chain Manufacturers’ Associat: 9 Rien . —— 
Charleston (South 88 Consolida: way, Gas and Electric Company 
(forming with all in city). 
Chemi: Dharmacon neten woo vat ncvc] ccbscddcccacubacucecuces 
3 ttle; consolida 5 ciei 1 of city’s milk) 
icago Milk Com Compan: three-fourths "s mi 
Chicago and Provision Gon DADY YLimited 
Cincinnati Gas- fit and Coke 7 5 * ia ne re ected ae Vi 
City of ane Brewing a Maiting Company (English and American com- 
gleveland and Sandusky 8 Company (11 breweries 
Colorado Fuel and Iron (connected with Go Saad on 
Columbia Electric Car Lighting and Brake Compan: Grado oe * 
Columbia aerer Seance Company (fish packers; 3 i 1899) . .-| Portland... 
Columbia 10 Bunch apay Sr AO TTT i e pe enhens Cleveland. 
Columbus (Ohio) Gas- tand Heating Company (will own 2 big oo West Virginia Columbus 
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Present name of trust. 2 


Commercial Chemical Company, United States (paris-green manufacturers 


form 
Common th Electric Company ae 8 pools with Edison) 
Consolidated City Wa = Coen 3 companies, Los Angeles, Cal)... 
Consolidated Gas of B. Baltim: 10 ich! „FFF 

9 Gas Company ‘of Newark, N.J. (all gas companies between Passaic 


d Elizabeth). 
consoli dated Gas of New York City (all but New Amsterdam Company) 
Consolidated Gas of Pittsburg (5 com e in west 1 — 3 
Consolidated Ice (10 or 12 e New York and Maine)’ ) 
Conso! ted Compan Df ae Rel A c SAA 
and ie Refining Company (forming with 11 big companies 
ex. 


Company). 
Copper E Sheets and Bol 
Denver 9 ‘Tramway 


e in city) ⸗ 
United States ae 


bee 


and England) Ghi 


East Jersey BlectrieC pan TTT 
Edison Electric Illuminating 88 of Boston 

Edison Electric Illuminating Company of New York 
TBODTES A T on: e x secre aver ants 
Electric 5 of arion (gas and electric companies just outside of Phila- 


aa Biorago Batt Battery 3 (absorbed other companies in 1805) 


Electric Vehicle Company 
Electrot: New 3 ork city and vicinity? New York City 
Erie Telegraph and Telephone Company (controls 4 telephone companies Cleveland 

in? W. n and Southern States). 


9 Ohio companies 
5 tion (farmers to keep prices of milk up, as 


General Compan: 

General Electric; pools Nich other — V 
General Electric ‘Compan of Minneapo! ye aren 7 — 
Glucose Sugar Re: pany; nearly ‘all nited States 
Granite Ware 8 . r.... ase OERE. 


Havana ers’ Pool; agree on (Cuban 8 oe) 
Havana Ser st Railwa mewn gas, te eee 
Commercial a a Compan: . — 


Hawaiian 3 
Hecker-JonesJewell Mi 
erkimer County Light 


Companyja 00 
In tional Heater Company; 4 companies 

ee oe Paper Company; 25 newsand printing paper manufacturers east 

0 

383 Silver Com ; 24companies—75 per cent silver plate com: CON E TL er CRA AS AA 
Kana Of Mo 5 8 VV 
Kentucky Peries and Warehouse Company; Ef “bourbon” Plants 
Kings County y Eleotrio Light and Power pany; all electric companies m 


Brooklyn ex: 
Knicker’ ae Yee Conk r — a 28 com: 
8 Limited Company; consolidated Eng! 

Laclede Gas Light Com 
Lake Carriers’ Associa on Ay Ren pool prices 


French, 1 eae Ce ON See PE a al Ba ee BEES 


umber Carriers on 
Manhattan Spirit Com: y; W. 
Man: urers’ Paper 
Maple Flooring Manufacture: 
Ma edan OOTAD of Philadelp hia 1 cond 
Dfisisch Chemical 


of Baranton, Pa.; entire — SSS ag PRE AR Fe SIRI a pag 

o Breweries Compan aoe m American companies. 
way and Light Cor Company; all in city 

©; 5 
Un 


ieee ana 
Milwaukee Electric 


E Comtpatiy soe ee ee ee 
National Abrasive Manufacturing 3 controls corundum and other 


Association of Axle Manufacture: 
National Biscuit Company. a per cent of lar 
Ni Carbon Company (all companiesin 


bakeries in United States 
nited States and three-f 


pa 8 
888888888 E2228 S223 
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Capitalization. “ 


Presont name of trust, * 


E aT EISA O se er ees 

ational Electric 77 ET E S 

National anamen ana tamping ATAY (consolidation of 4 principal com- 
panies in United roar 

F g 

W. bs ae 

National Mirror Manufacture en (40 companies; fix prices, ete). 
National Rice Milling Company +2202 22sec eens enon ast p ones 
National Salt Company of ew 33 (forming to control salt interests in the 


East 
N ational Saw Company 3 DF DIR TT 
,,, . 
8 Starch Manufacturing Company (20 plants; price agreement with 
other com 
e Tin =e and Stamped Ware Company (opposition to National Enam- 
ng pany). 
National Steel 8 expects to control 20 plant 
National Tube Company; fo WEIGEL TEE = nsore extant 
aK Wall Paper es etal companies 1892, absorbing 2 or more in 
; fo) 
New Amsterdam G ag i: 8 ee in New York City. 
New anne Gas 220 60 Coke 123 — of Boston; all in Boston except Bay Massachusetts.. 
New d Com: milk companies New Jersey. 600, 000 
New England — — 8 h 11, 986, 400 
New 5 Insurance Exchange; 58,587,167 
New Or Water Works Company“ 2, 000, 000 
New York and New Jersey Tele: 4, 662, 400 
New York . Terra-Cotta Company; 42,000, 000 
ew York Gas. Gas, Electric Light, Heat 36, 000, 000 
Now 0 Ba Com — 5 5 be . 2888 
File pany; 5p 7 peo cent 
—— American O ria stroet association; fx 39, 733, 600 
North — Eae oa 800 = 
orth River Light, Heat Raliway Gom Power pan 300, 000 
North Rivor Light H Fe 55 ä d 4,000,000 
Oilcloth Pool (table, enamel, etc.)..... $1, 500,000 
Oil Well K Company .-...---.. 1, 000, 000 
songer) Elevator Company; is companies a5 per cent of product 9 0 000 
r Company; 13 com 0 
1 << EATER stare sereseaeeence nesses 5, 000, 000 
Beat States Telephone Com . amay #10, 000, 000 
ba A 8 Electric Light Company; all railway and electric- 200,000 
Pate ana PaaS near eg tin ea Boerne gg pene APEU jeg 5, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania Central Bre Compan: i breweries in Wyomin; T 2, 800, 000 
— lvania Manufacturing ightand — — all electric com: es of - 15, 000, 000 
Peop. 2 Gas Light and Coke Company of Buffalo; consolidated 4 S8 —— 4,975, 000 
8 8 Coke Company of Chicago; took in new Chicago com- Hlunois Chicago................ 28, 750, 000 
People’s B neg and Power Company; 14 companies in Bey a — les pereaes: PAEA E La ee 20,000,000 
Peters! 1 8 manent and Electric: consolidation of all it a ann tersburg 500, 000 
Saren i manufacturers of sensitized paper hn 
Pillsbury-Washburn Company (Limited) , 000 
Pi ng Compa a $6, 500, 000 
Pitts! Plate G Compan 9, 850, 000 
Postal Cable Company: 15, 000, 000 
Teosa PEOR: Company; eee ee a 12, 500, 000 
50, 000, 000 
0 
58,000. 000 
River Coal Opera tore: n tts OO Slt ct eee ERORA S T] Pa PI AE SRE 511,000, 000 
on sod Company; ¢ consol on of all companies 2 10, 000, 000 
— ber Gi Manufacturers’ Company; consolidation of mechanical goods s do 25, 000, 000 
Baginaw Valley Traction Com consolidation of 4 co panie ss . ee 000 
cisco Breweries, Li mited i ited ( “Sa with other breweries) -........-.|....-..------ San Francisco $20, 0000 
Santy Kalsomine Gates A (Plaster Trust) é 3, 000.000 
Sash and companies; * prices #15, 000, 000 
— Tade c 8 "weldless tubes 5,000,000 
ot and Lead Man nrers’ Association; fixes prices #2, 000, 000 
Shot a Makers of United States and Canada; international ® 6, 000, 000 
Southeastern Tariff Association; & fire insurance companies . . - $41, 424,318 
Sperry Flour Company; California eee. California...._....... 10, 000, 000 
Spirits Distributing Company; 1 agency for American Spirits and South - 8, 675, 000 
ern Distribu’ companies, 
8 tand He biting Compa whisky 8 000 00 
u yi Whisky . , 000, 
Standard Qil refineries, etc., A pu States 97, 250, 000 
Standard Rope and Twine Go ine Company sells through Union Selling Company x, 5 — 
Standard Telephone ne Company: bought Central Missouri Company in 1808. 510, 000, 000 
Steel Beams Association; fixes prices . 4 nc neew een eee eee £20, 000, 000 
Steel Rail Manufacturers’ Association; all big eae 5 Poa 3 50, 000, 000 
Steel Steamers; forming with all manufacturers on Great Lakes $15, 000, 000 
8 Tired Car Wheel pany; 6 or 7 car-wheel 5 — 2, 000, 000 
Swift and Laute A T A E 20, 000, 000 
Tanat Railwa; e AI in Syracuse. 8. 2, 750, 000 
ding ere Company; consolidated anthracite coal companies in Pennsyl- |.. —————— . 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company: plants in Tennessee and Alabama. 20, 000, 00 
Theatrical Trust; 50 big ONIOE WOT CCTV 530, 000, 000 
Tidewater Oil Com 295 consolidation of 4 companies 5,000, 000 
Needle PANY g e- 1, 500, 000 
8 Gas and N Company; 4 companies T 32, 000, 000 
lar nes ear pg oe ompany: consolidated 2 com: TT E E E S ENDRREN 2, 160, 000 
re City Rapid Transit — airat railwaysin 15,000,000 
Umbrella Hardware Company r Re a Adia Ea Aa do 2, 000, 000 
- 8 ‘Association ¢ of Bisto of New York; 72 companies 56,4238, 711 
nion Carb and Paper Company 16, 000, 000 
Union Linn ide 8 (acetylene, consolidated 6, 000, 000 
and Power Company; 4 eee Salt Lake and Ogden, Utah.] Ui 4, 250, 000 
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Capitalization. * 
Common Preferred 
stock. stock. 


Location princi 
Present name of trust. 2 on pri cipal 


Where incorporated. 


Union Switch = Signal Company; consolidated with National Switch and $997,950 $397, 600 
Union Tobacco coma absorbed Durham Compan: 12, 000, 000 
Union Traction Com 30, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
6, 463, 000 
20, 000, 000 
ersey. 
pales 7 Improvement Company AA 15, 000, 000 
nited Ice Cream 84 Heating 4 rire EEES CCC 800, 000 
United * and Company; Scompantes; 6, 000, 000 
9 . — rep e RAI AAAA SIRAS I Ee SOIT S 1, 500, 000 
liways anc yeaa petro Cx 3 of Baltimore; all in city 5 foun 
United — — t Be 8888 all electric roads in Reading, Pa A 1, 400, 000 
United Traction and 8 c Company; all roads in and near Providence 8, 000, 000 
3 3 Iron Pipe and Foundry; 13 companies, practically all in 12, 000, 000 
United —.— Dyewood and Extract Compan parr to unite all in United States. 4,000, 000 
United States Kayes Trough and Conductor ye n or Een A REALE RAS s2, 000, 000 
8 States Envelope . 10 Fen 90 per cent 8 in United 750,000 
10,000, 000 
£10, 000, 000 
8, 458, 100 
62, 854, 600 
‘ing Card Com, allied with 3 oth 3 000, 000 
5 W. 0 12 es 4 
nai nein trols hoot and shoe output of U; Aged States 23, 666, 000 
United States Varnish Co = prop he organizing with all in United States 18, 000, 000 
Dee x 8,000, 000 
Virgin: Are lie dhe Chemical Company; * fertilizer ＋ . — 4,363, 900 
Virginia Electric Com of Norfo! da 450, 000 
2 e and Co) o Company; properties „„ bcskdastoberaee 7,600, 000 
Welsbach Commercial Company; owns bach lebt; . 8, 500, 000 
Wells- 1 SURED) Sona enccserenecs A E A S S sat ce Sanesenebanectess | c ——jç——ç 8, 000, 000 
Western Elevator Association; Senne 2 BOTN Diss #15, 000,000 
Western Factory Insurance Association a 23 companies ? 862, 500 
Western Live 5: and Land Company 408, 000 
Western Strawboard Company; pine nak in Sears: Compan: poy 2, 500, 000 
Western Union Fire Insurance Association; 59 companies in Western and 47, 902, 368 
Southern States. 
Western Union Telegraph; consolidated other companies in 1881, 1887, and 1894. New York ...........| New York City.. 97,870,000 |.............-.. 
1 — Air-Brake Company; bought American and Boy companies | Pennsylvania 8 
‘house Electric and Manufact Company; pools with General.. do . Pittsburg 3, 987, 950 0 
Hletric = owns United States Blots L. Cg Company and Walker 
Whole D Druggists’ National Association; TTT 
Wholesgle Grocers of New England. 19 . .. fzg 


Window Shade Manufacturers’ Association; nearly all in country 


Wri Paper Trust 
Yarn (cotton hosiery} Manufacturers; fix prices. 
Yellow Pine ( E 


this ikel 
that, having realized the benefits of on capital 10 e Industries wil long continue to compete with itself. Some trusts, like the Michigan Salt 
tion, are enews every five years, or at other regular or irregular pe: eo The Paris Green Combine is likely to make its appearance during, or 


to- season. 
3 When a trust is 5 rated the amount of capital reported as issued is usually taken, though it is often far above or below the actual capital employed. 
When not incorporated, the capital employed in the allied concorns is est 
Unincorporated trusts pay no dividends, though they often pare rofits to the constituent com es. Sometimes the rate 8 dividends on preferred 
stock is averaged for two or more kinds of f such stock. In bonded ind several kinds of bonds are often grouped together. 
ma 
49 typical jeans, are taken in these industries. Such 175 are duplicated in many other cities or sections of the countr 
is association maintains prices of proprietary medicines by refusing to handle goods sold to wholesalers who cut poret, Similar local associations 
cover aii 1 of the United States and regulate prices — most leading articles. Jobbers and retailers have similar combinations in States, counties, 


and cities. 
Wholesale TTC By means of rebates, etc., they assist the manufacturers of sugar, starch, baking 
pound T Frets Or other leeking articles in snaintaining uniform prices i > 


ADDITIONS TO TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 
The following are some of the industrial trusts formed and projected since about the middle of March to May 27; 


Company; $75,000, 000 |................ 

328588 ral Chania Com scare Mere plant 17, 000, 000 | "$17,000,000 

3 cle Com Company; r cent in herein 45, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 

SCC [A 1 4 
ectric Li 404 ' „ „ „ 

American Aide und Leather — 30 com: — per oe cent upper leather . do —— 40,000, 000 80, 000, 000 

output. 

American: Plow Company; forming—17 agricultural implement manufacturers . . Chicago 165, 000, 000 7 ——U— P 

Supply and Lead Com 000 10, 000. 000 

reir ee opi 0 | Mow dersey aaor iaiaaeaia] OOO, 00D |... ts naan 

3 Ne Equipment Company; forming—18 freight-car equipment . do Chicago. 7,780, 000 

Monies 10, 000, 000 

27,400, 000 

4, 000, 000 


t, 
1 Glass Company; cise to control 80 or 90 per cent of all.. - . . 30,000,000. ee 
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Present name of trust. 


$ 


American Wri Paper Company; zorman with 21 mills in Massachusetts?.. $12, 500, 000 
5 e Machine per Screw S ‘orming—® screw manufacturers in 6, 000, 000 
poston B 8 Compan bee ee beer P KK 8, 250, 000 
9 Steel Company; ening udes 15 Carnegie & Frick iron, steel 125, 000, 000 
and coke com 
Central Hudson Steamboat e g 9 Hudson River boats 1, 000,000 
Consolidated Street Car Company; 5 of est manufacturers 10, 000, 000 
Chamber eagle any Manufacturers’ Association; 50 manufacturers of side- 110, 000, 000 
ete. prices. 
Oyaga un Combines foi with 75 steam laundries 14,000, 000 
Chicago Sash, 5558 Company: 85 Chicago com 8,500, 000 
Columbian Car Li ghting aud Brake Company; 3 companies 10, 000, 000 
Consolidated Ice 1 ; all artificial companies in Pittsburg. 2,000, 000 
Continental Cotton Company; 7 Southern 8 r 8, 000, 000 
9 Packing Company; with Standard pany; controls sardine |.....do................}.. 3, 000, 000 
outp 
Cotton 12 — 88 —7 mills in eee 8, 400, 000 
Encaustic Tile Com be to con all companies 4,000, 000 
8 Sewer Pipe Company 10,750,000 
Hot A Saanaa ANOTE r EA SA 1 5,000, 000 
International Au econ and and Vehicle Tire Com 3 8 rubber - tire companies. New Jersey 1, 500, 000 
T Paper 89 forming 4 usetts companies 22-2 AS 2 1, 000, 000 
Mac ot aterea Company; forming—5 chimney concerns, all in the 2,000, 000 
ufactured Rubber Company; to control out t 5, 000, 000 
National Association of Wagon Manu 240, 000, 000 
National Car . 8 fo 10, 000, 000 
National Company; 1 an milis 51 ia Unite States 150, 000, 000 
National Di Table Associati mi weer pri 32, 000, 000 
National Glass panys, a 7 fint b ote e 8 4,000, 000 
National Screw Com 8 10, 000, 000 
National Straw Gonipany; orming; will 2,000, 000 
Biscuit Com pompany; £ 2, 500, 000 
Patent Leather Combina 2 20, 000, 000 
Pitter Lanndey Compan ci: cn. son cin O AE A E EEEE . EEA 1,750, 000 
Puget Sound N tion; 11,000, 000 
Republic 5 77 and * ey y; 81 bar 80, 000, 000 
—— ers’ Com tion; most of big Western com PA ET E ENEE P SER A E EA RE . 125, 000, 000 
m New —— Brick Manufacturers; trust forming. .. .... . 25,000, 000 
eld a (Mass a.) Breweries Company; 4 breweries’. ......-...-..--...---------|-- 1, 150,000 
Saeed Gate Guy mite pariah 1650 
; fo — cen y 
F a oe 
ny; com: es; tro , 000, 
9 Power 8 control street railways in do 12, 500, 000 
United Rated Dry Paint Company; forming—mineral 1 8, 000, 000 
United States Flour Milling pany; fi —19 8, 500, 000 
United States Glue 8 forming to control glue 15, 000, 000 
United States W. arn Company; fi g 20, 000, 000 
United Zinc and Lead Company; to unito 5, 000, 000 
Western Drug Jobbers; fi ig—Western combination 215, 000, 000 
%%% ꝶõ mßß— E wcnueGwan — 43 962, 740, 000 
Estimated. ., 188, 000 bonds. *$17,000,000 bonds. $100,000,000 5 ond = Honna § $500,000 bonds. *$1,500,0006 per cent bonds, 7 $1,150,000 bonds. 
per cen 
In the above list only the capital stock and bonds actual! ty teed roposed to be . when known. Some of the trusts in this 
list include trusts in the ‘main let. Th stha Com: 


includes the Heck or-Jonee Jewell Mili e 
Door, and Blind A . es Ney little more than 
incorporated name of the — Combinat 


Thus 8 United Fruit rot tho trus Y inclades the Boston Fru Capan United States Flour 
trusts are under ge nada ee co being formally Thi 
Sash and Door Combination; th orleans Shipbuil 


the 
he trusts marked ee ee so far ad 
stocks. 


oo 


us 
hardly possible. 


vanced that retraction 


Others have simply secured options on plants and — 8 attempting to float the bonds and 


Prosperity of the Farmer —More than 54.000, 000, 000 added to his Wealth In 
Three Years—Testimony of the American Agriculturist to the Prosperity of 
the American Farmer under on. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE AR eee ete, 
Monday, June 4, 1900, 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY IS HERE—FARM PRODUCTS ADVANCED IN 
VALUE NEARLY A PER CENT—A GAIN TO FARMERS OF OVER $1,000,000,000 
A YEAR—FARM REAL ESTATE FULLY RECOVERED IN VALUB—UNITED 
STATES FARMERS OVER $4,000,00,000 BETTER OFF—UNPRECEDENTED IM- 
PROVEMENT IN THE GREAT LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY—FARM PRODUCTS OF 
EVEN LARGER VALUE FOR 1809 THAN DURING THE BOOM OF 1889—INCREASE 
IN NUMBER AND VALUE OF FARMS—OVER 8500. 000, % OF FARM MORT- 
GAGES PAID OFF—GRATIFYING CONDITIONS THROUGHOUT THE NATION'S 
BASIO INDUSTRY. 


Advance in farm values for 1900. 


[Compared to the depths of depression.] 


The House paving tor consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making * |g 5 Gain 


priations for the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 80, 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The disposition of our friends of the Democratic 
party to try to make it apparent that the prosperity of to-day is 
not real leads me to present and make a matter of permanent record 
the views of a well-known publication, the American Agriculturist, 
on the prosperity which has come to that substantial and deserv- 
ing class of our people, the farmer. It is published in its issue of 
March 17, 1900, and therefore presents a view of their pan resent con- 
dition. It will be seen that it shows a gain of more $4,000,- 
000.000 5 the value of their farms, their crops, and their live 
animals, and a reduction of three hundred Fh papa in farm 
mortgages, compared with three years ago. Is the reductionof a 
hundred millions a year in mortgages and an increase of over a 
billion dollars a year in values of property owned by a single class 
“fictitious prosperity?” If so, let us have more of it. 


conditions now contrasted 


The astounding improvement in cultural 
reciated by the out- 


with the depths of depression in 1804-1896 is as little the has 
side public as was the farmers’ conditions durin 5 times. It is con- 
servative, however, to say that the produce of tes farms in 
will to the farmers over $1,000,000 more prey their produce was 
worth in either of the dep years of 1894-1898. This is an average ad- 
vance of band — cent in values compared to the low point. 

These ues show an increase of 6 por cent, or nearly $400,000,000, over the 
census returns for 1889, which was a fairly prosperous period. Quite likely 
the comparison with ten years ago is Teaily more favorable than this, but 

glaring errors in census returns, even when corrected as much as ible, 
Kamit ee no more definite data for 1889. In all cases some duplication of figures 
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remarkable fact that is known to but few. 3 increasing 
consumption for Recon it is only ni to restrict the area Y within rea- 
sonable limits to make the New ne avatars around 10 cents per 


is unavoidable; for instance, the increase in live stock or its ucts repre- 
senting much grain consumed; but the basis is th Seg ean exalt Gasex 


Farm values now compared with the tow potat oni 1559. 
[In millions of dollars.] 
STRENGTH IN LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS, 
Live stock has advanced paper 40 Dt cent u valus abore the low t 
of 1896, and exceeds the high poini 0 boom 
1889, The gain during the past five . both in num- 


„... et Se - Il | bers and = values. he 3 as . this little table (takon 
Valna of la of land, buildings, tee „ — alan more reliable than the Government's 


Live 


2 le crops show a total value for the 
produce, ine iding the great —— oF gain of dull 


t the lo 
000. These figures look the gee ogy bat 
bered that the income from the of the single 
eggs) in in the United States amounts to over 
the congervative nature of our statistics can be better u 


The pi sini yry butter, cheese, 
PRA h beef cattle, mutton lambs, hides and pelts, the 
of horses, mules, etc., amounts to t one-half of the value of the live stock 
at the beginning of each year. This conclusion is based on a careful inquiry 


covering a series of te; depreciated terribly during the hard tim 
etc., 
but have more than recovered in Together with the new farms a assumed 3 The val 
the real of cattle on farms this Jan pat meng sig wi preys PO ping 
compared to $14 in 1895, from to $19 por hend between 1801 and b Even 
then nted boom of cattle averaged r head, or 8 
2 less to-day. 5 in stockers and cattle is con- 
by the demand for thoroughbred stock of the favorite 
beet breeds at almost unlimited prices, as well as by the grost activity in the 
F e pr r „ 
m C aro as as ning ee. boom 
ises. Last summer cheese to old-time time prices. iter has of 
late sold much above ö — of 8 five years ago. 


have been sold at such low prices of late years their total value y is Boon 
sold in market is stif in and ma up to the values of the earl 
aes a aie y go up y 


years 

American pe T bared per peep reka 
sot down as having a value of soventeen thousand five hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, or a gain of same three thousand three hundred over the 
extreme depths of pac verre anda of nearly one thousand six hundred 
millions over the comparatively high of values indicated by the Federal 
census taken in June, 1889. 


soa wil go organized persistency by producers and res- 


IMPROVEMENT IN STAPLE CROPS. 
This table compares the ave farm price of leading staples the 
ape a eaea orga the farm value per bushel, pound, or of 
same crops grown last year. 


has increased S cent, to say not of the growth o 83 Funde paan 
realize this fact, but it means good prices for hogs and pork product for 
several years to come, unless there should be sudden overproduc 


Sane Jarm prices, per head, United States. 
Low point. | Advance. 


nflicting and unsa! 
comparison we get this table, 3 
United States farms, number owned and mortgaged. 


Wheat is Jow compared to some other owing large 
visible su throu: t the world. Yet current comparatively low 
level of opniy values is nearly one-fifth higher than in 18% when wheat went 
“almost out of sight.“ and the total value of the crop, by reason of the larger 
production, was 48 per cent greater for the past season than during the year 


Oats are also one-third higher than — low point, while last year's of 
oats was so much greater in volume that the total value of oats = —— 


Occupied by owners ASA 
Occupied by tenants 


Total number of farms. 


Of the farms occupied by owners there were: 
8 K —— 
mortgaged 


again. Corn is some 
8 . tter than at this season for six years 
past, wi th the singi ie exception of the 1898 crop. Many feeders claim that 
for the ta put into bog cine peep sided a om 

Hay shows a considerable increase in aggregate value 5 
short flies during tee tard dames a ough ths past crop in the È 

he Ha ea 

Teat ¥octions is lower than for several yearn due in a measure to mani Mt 
— pt ag © tobacco trust. Potatoes haye been fairly profitable for a series 


8 isons aths ago, a poom — prios = now about 50 er ＋ = 
than a few mon cents poun ew Yor 
ty. 7 cents ea Tio welds A visible now some 


Rent) iess than a year ag ee OT —— 
o balea per left planters’ hands before tho ù 5 


The n 


umber of farms has increased Erone 400,000 DnE e A On 
years, against a of near! 000 in vious decade, and an 
A neatly 1,600,000 froma 1880 to 1880 = 
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A larger proportion (69 per cent) of these farms are ied by their 
owners now than ten T them against 
82 per cent in 1890. This is eon ry to the general impression, butis partly 
due to the buying of farms during the late period of low values by those who 
had previously been tenants. In spite of this, the number of farms now un- 
der mortgage that are occupied their owners is certainly no greater than 
ten years ago—another remarkable fact. 

Just how much mortgages on farms haye been actually off since 1890 
it is almost im ible to say. From 1893 to 189 many ons were fore- 
closed. ially in the semiarid region, and the farms merged into 
holdings for stock ranges. As near as we can get at it, the amount of mort- 
gages on farms occupied by their owners is now about $300,000,000 less 
ten years ago. The great bulk of this vast sum apparently represents the 
ceed off of emi on hi by actual owners, who now own their farms free and 
clear of all incumbrance. This movement has been strongest in the great 
corn and wheat States of the central West. 

The value of farms shows a gain, while the existing m average 
smaller in amount. Thus mortgages now ayerace y about 27 per cent of 
the valno of the farms they are on, compared to 36 per cent formerly. The 
rate of interest has also fallen materially. The great bulk of mortgages now 
in force was incurred to buy the farm or to improve it—praiseworthy objects. 


American National Red Cross Association, 


SPEECH 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 16, 1900. 


The House h as consideration the bill (S. 2931) to incorporate the 
American National Red Cross Association, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall occupy the attention of the House for only 
a few moments. 

This bill is one which has in different forms, but all having the 
game general pu , been fayorably reported to both Houses of 
Congress, but faiied to receive consideration, and has once passed 
both Houses, reaching the President too late to become a law. 
The importance and magnitude of the work of the American 
National Red Cross for the past sixteen years is such as entitles 
it to recognition and its work and insignia to the protection of the 
Government, which it is organized to serve in cases of national 
calamity or erie Sap Á nob 

The workof the in the different civilized countries ofthe 
world is carried out under a compound treaty between forty-three 
of the civilized nations. It was the outcome of a conference which 
convened in Geneva, Switzerland, October 26, 1863, at which four- 
teen governments were represented by delegates, and there were 
also present five members of the Geneva committee, six delegates of 
different associations, and some unaccredited visitors. Its object 
was to find out and agree upon humane and reasonable methods for 
the treatment of the unfortunate and helpless victims of war, and 
a series of resolutions looking to this object and providing methods 
by which they should be carried out were adopted. These resolu- 
tions were the basis of the Red Cross 3 August 22, 1864, 
which was entered into at Geneva, Switzerland, by the plenipo- 
tentiaries representing Italy, Baden, Belginm, Denmark, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Prussia, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and the Federal 
Council of Switzerland. 

This treaty has been found of incalculable usefulness in every 
war which has occurred in Europe since its adoption. Durin 
the first ten years of its existence there were five great wars, an 
in all of them the National Red Cross of each signatory country 
was the capable agent which carried succor to the wounded and 
sick of the opposing armies. 

Miss Clara Barton, whose public work for humanity 8 in 
our own civil war, was in Europe at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war and was asked to join the relief corps of the Red 
Cross in the field, which she did, and her heroic service on the 
battlefields of France during that war are matters of history. 
When she returned to her native country, by request of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross at Geneva, Switzerland, 
she presented the subject of the Geneva treaty to the President 
in 1877, and four years later President Garfield in his first mes- 
sage to Congress recommended the accession of the United 
States to the treaty. President Arthur in his first message to 
Congress made the same recommendation; the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate reported favorably, and it was 
ratified by the Senate, and received the signature of the President 
March 1, 1882, making the United States the thirty-second coun- 

to come into the Red Cross treaty. 
hile originally formed to give its aid in times of war, through 
the efforts of Miss Clara Barton there has been added an article 
enlarging the work of the Red Cross to all cases of national emer- 
gency and disaster, known in foreign countries as the American 


amendment,” and in accordance with this article this country has 
already, under the leadership of this same woman, given its aid to 
Russia at the time of the famine in 1892, to Armenia and Turkey 
in 1896. In our country the Red Cross has led in ameliorating 
and relieving the sufferings arising from the fires in Michigan in 
1881; the Mississippi floods in 1882 and 1883; the Mississippi cyclone 
in 1883; the Ohio and Mississippi floods in 1884; the Charleston 
ea uake in 1886; the Mount Vernon, III., cyclone of 1888; the 
Flo yellow-fever epidemic of 1888; the Johnstown disaster of 
1889; the Pomeroy, Iowa, cyclone of 1893, and the South Carolina 
islands hurricane of 1893 and 1894. 

At the request of the President of the United States and with 
the permission of Spain the American National Red Cross carried 
the bounty of the people of this country to the suffering recon- 
centrados of Cuba in 1897, 1898, and 1899, 

The work done by the Red Cross in the late S 
war in Cuba and in the hospitals and camps in 
was far-reaching in its benefactions, including, as it did, officers 
and men, friend and foe alike, and many a man to-day owes his 
life to the Red Cross. 

All meetings of the international conferences of the Red Cross 
have recommended tothe governments concerned the importance 
of the protection of the Red Cross as the sacred insignia of this 
humane work and also urged the necessity of the incorporation 
of their sory Red Cross 55 In 8 of this 
recommendation every signatory country except ours has so pro- 
tected its Nationa! Red Cross, most of them with measures SoS 
stronger than those embraced in the accompanying bill. 

Our delay in this matter has resulted in the unauthorized use 
of the Red Cross to collect money from the people of the United 
States which has never reached the American National Red Cross 
or any auxiliary Red Cross body. There should be an incorpo- 
rated national body to carry out the provisions of the treaty, and 
the insignia of the treaty, the red cross on a white ground, is en- 
titled to legislation which will give it legal protection for its 
humanitarian work. 

It seems to me that honor should fall to those to whom honor 
is due. This Red Cross Society has built up for itself the enviable 
name which it now bears, and that name and the work of the 
society are so closely identified with this emblem—the red cross— 
it seems to me both fair and equitable that the emblem be pre- 
served to it and not paraded about, taken or used by anybody and 
everybody for any or 5 thereby detracting from the 
honor 1 conne with the Red Cross Society through 


its work of humanity for humanity. 

The committee has given this matter very careful consideration, 
I sincerely hope tbat its action and its 1 8 upon this bill Will 
be accepted and adopted by the House. is society has won for 
itself, not alone in this country, but also beyond the seas, an hon- 
orable, enviable record. Foreign countries pay it their tribute. 
Pray why should the emblem which is so closely and honorably 
associated with its work be used to raise funds or advertise by any 
who may choose to take it, any more than the trade-mark of a cor- 

ration or business man should be taken so likewise and used? 

he action of the committee should be sustained by this House, 
that the bill as reported and amended should be passed, and the 
emblem of the Red Cross preserved to and handed down to future 
generations associated with the work of this noble organization. 


ish-American 
e United States 


The Colored Citizen—EHis Share In the Affairs of the Nation in the Years 1897- 
1900—Fifteen Thousand Participated in the War—The President's Generous 
Treatment of Colored Men in the Military and Civil Service of the Government. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 4, 1900. 


The House having under considerat 0 R. 11 making a 
priations for the Military Academy 20 5 Keel Se coin June 2. I 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can not let pass this opportunity, at the close of 
a long session of this Congress and the end of three years of this 
Administration, without putting into ent form for a record 
to enlighten future generations the history of the part which the 
colored citizen has had in the stirring events of this remarkable 
period. It is a period in the history of the country of which fu- 
ture generations will be proud, as are those of to-day, and as the 
colored citizens of the United States have participated nobly in 


it, itis but justice to them that the facts be put on record, 
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In civil duties in Washington and throughout the States, in the 
Army, in the Navy, in the heat and labor of the campaign, and on 
the battlefield he has been active, earnest, faithful, even unto 
death, risking his life fearlessly in defense of that country in 
which too many States permit exclusion from the rights of 
citizenship. But in spite of his wrongs by those whom he faith- 
fully served as a slave, he has gone confidently forward, trusting 
in the continued and increasing control of the party which gave 
him freedom and has always stood for his rights as a citizen, 


HIS PART IN THE WAR. 


I want first to speak of his part in the war—in Cuba, in Porto 
Rico, inthe Philippines. Would a war with Spain benefit the 
negro?” was a popular question for debate. Some thought it would 
benefit; others thought not. In many respects it has a god- 
send, and beyond ute a t benefit. If in no other way, 
15,048 privates have shown their otism and their valor by 
offering their bared as shields for their country’s honor; 
4,114 (the regulars) did actual, noble, and heroic service at El 
Caney,San Juan, and Santiago, while 266 officers (261 volunteers 
and 5 regulars) did similar service and demonstrated the ability 
of the American negro to properly command even so well as he 
does readily obey. 

When we have learned to appreciate that three years ago the 
negro had in the Army only 50 and 4,114 privates and that 
one year ago he had 266 officers and 15,048 privates, we must know 
that inestimable benefit has come totherace. Among the officers 
are to be found many of the brightest minds of therace. Fully 80 

rcent of those in authority come from the best-known and most 
infiuential familiesin theland. Their contact with and influence 
upon their superior officers will be sure to raise the negro in the 
popaiar esteem and do incalculable good. Some of these men are 
colonels at $3,500 per annum, lientenant-colonels at $3,000, majors 
at $2,500, captains (mounted) at $2,000, captains (not mounted) 
at $1,800, first lieutenants (mounted) at $1,600, first lieutenants 
(not mounted) at $1,500, etc. 

There were in 1899 in the service the following: 


Regiment and company. Officers. poet 
REGULARS. 
Ninth United States Cavalry BES 3 1,177 
Tenth United States Cavalry 1,016 
Twenty-fourth United States Infantry x +080 
Twenty-fifth United States Infantry 5 841 


Sixth 
Ninth Ohio 
A and B, Indiana Infantry 

Seventh United States Volunteer Infantry 
agh United States Volunteer Infantry ..... 
Ninth United States Volunteer Infantr7 
Tenth United States Volunteer Infantry 


Total volunteers ee ee 
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IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


In the civil service of the Government the colored man has par- 
ticipated more fully than ever before. President McKinley, who 
has always shown a disposition to honor the race and to grant it 
a fair and just share of the honors he had the power to bestow, 
has called the colored man to many positions of honor—to a larger 
number than any other President in the history of the country. 
On this point I desire to quote the Hon. Judson W. Lyons, the 
efficient and honored 1 of the Treasury, who, in a speech 
delivered at the annual dinner of the Republican leaders of the 
city of New York, January 27, 1900, said: 3 


Iam prepared to prove from the records of the Government, beyond all 
8 of dispute and cavil, that more colored men have employment in 
he service of the Government to-day than at any time since the close of the 
civil war. Iam further prepared toshow that President McKinley bas sent 
the names of more colored men to the Senate for confirmation to office than 
any of his predecessors; that more colored men have received original 
appointments under this Administration than under any Prenons one; that 
e colored race is better represented in every branch of the Federal sery- 
ice to-day than at any time during the past d of a century, and that in 


just ruler. 
5| Now let us consider the financial side of the question. The col- 


the classified service of the Government at Washington, covered by the 
civil-service law of 1883, colored men have been promoted to higher average 
es than ever before. 

The facts themselves, taken from the records of the Government, so far as 
ble, bear out each one of these statements. There are on the pa 
the 8 Government, in all o its oiran ye the 72 ot 18,267 - 
ored persons who vo regular employment and pay. sa greater 
number than at any time since the close of the civil war. This 8 
of bg pork borg is distributed as follows: In the service of the Government in 
the District of Columbia, 2,517; in the various branches of the service out- 
side of Washington, 7,500; in the Army and savy. 8,250. 

As proof of in second statement that President McKinley has sent the 
names of more colored men to the Senate than any one of his predecessors 
Isubmit the following facts: Nominations of all cl 233, divided as fol- 
lows: Commissions in the Army, 186; collectors of internal revenue, 2; con- 

9; receivers of public — 1 5 4; register of lands, 1; surveyor- general, 
1; naval officer, 1; tors of customs, 9; postmasters, 15; ministers to 
foreign coun 27 recorder of deeds, 1; 1078 oE census, 2; secretary 
rtment. 


0 
rolls of 


at any time heretofore in the history of the Government. 
In * 8 service at Washington there has been an unprecedented 
number o 


rod men, 


issed 

tion, have 

5 in salari d from the Federal Treasury $5,538,612. 
ur raw jes an e Feder: i 

Nor 1 millions of dollars aan thos: thousands of places the sum total 

ree benefit that the race receives this recognition. Far outweighing 

ese mere ma 


ocratic A 


from ? 
terial adyantages is the moral influence proceeđing from the 
fact that colored men given the opportunity are showing capacity of no 
mean order in the administration o: ve and ble By this 
means the critics and detractors of the race are silenced, the friends of the 
race are encouraged, and the masses of the yace i are inspired with hope, 
and are encouraged to put forth their utmost exertions to rise from unfor- 
tunate conditions. Opportunity is the one word that needs to be written in 
the lexicon of our and the Republican party has well-nigh completed 
the writing of that wor 
pon this record the Administration of President McKinley has no fears 
in appealing to the colored Republicans of the country. President McKinley 
has at all times y frank and sympathetic toward us. He has 
listened to our representatives at all times when they came to present the 
cause of the race. He discharged his duties in the love of man and in 
the fear of God. The colored race in the United States has 
friend in the White House at Washington than W: 
Take this question of 3 asan example. In his inau 


been entirel 


address 


this growing 
it. He has 


either activel; 
or passively, in the assassination of Postmaster Baker. old proverb sa; 4 
“Love is acts, not words.“ Jud, by this standard, President McKinley 


FINANCIALLY CONSIDERED, 


ored citizens had during the war 266 officers, approximated, and a 
fair average of salaries, at $1,600, $425,600; 14,784 privates, at $208, 
$3,075,472; 5,000 men employed as drivers, cooks, servants, labor- 
ers, etc., at $250 per year, $1,250,000. Total, $4,751,072. 

Add to this the honor attached to the following names and posi- 
tions: Col, J. R. Marshall, of Illinois; Col. James Young, of North 
Carolina; Col. J. M. Brown, of Kansas; Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, 
of North Carolina; Maj. John R. Lynch, of Mississippi; Maj. R. 
R. Wright, of Georgia; Maj. Charles Young, of Ohio; Major Hay- 
wood, of North Carolina; Major Walker, of North Carolina. 

Below follow other figures kindly furnished by the respective 
Departments: 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


* 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


ee Birecie 
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Geological Survey: 
lat ‘Sone 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
168 men, at an average salary of $700 per annum 


RECORDER OF DEEDS OFFICE. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


District bund 10 Gt: e ð — 7,200 
RRC OTe, > Tt CN EE E padeviinncesmeathenal nepeineaarhackas 9,000 
Miscellaneous, 6 —— A O EAE E E E AEL AAA TOAT 25,000 

75 41,200 


Add to these figures the following reasonable estimates: 
State Department, $20,000; Navy Department, $20,000; War 
Department, $30,000; Treasury Department, $200,000; Agricul- 


turaland Executive Departments, $25,000, and we have the follow- 
. RECAPITULATION. 


Printing . — 
District of Columbia. 
Consular 


8888888888 


Then, when we shall have added the salaries of the hundreds of 
postmasters, deputy postmasters, collectors of customs, collectors 
of internal revenue, with their thousands of deputies, the numer- 
ous watchmen, custodians of public buildings in many States, 
three supervisors of census, and at least 150 enumerators with an 
average pay of $50 each, we can readily figure the enormous sum 
of $6,000, salary drawn by the negro under the openhanded 
and generous Administration of William McKinley! 


PROMINENT COLORED MEN IN THE COUNTRY’S SERVICE. 


The following is a partial list of colored men and women in the 
service of the country, appointed in every instance by President 
McKinley or those acting under his instructions. And here it is 
pr to say that while Mr. McKinley has been deeply engrossed 
with the most intricate problems of statecraft, he has not been 
unmindful of the just claims of the race. He has distributed the 
official rewards with rare tact and judgment, and no element 
which assisted in the masterful triumph of 1896 is without repre- 
sentation. The cons vote has fared handsomely at his hands. 
Colored men of intelligence and character have been selected from 
every section of the country to fill positions of trust and profit 
under the Administration, and the instance has yet to berecorded 
where the honor has been bestowed unworthily. : 

Indeed, while it is a fact of great ificance that the Presiden 
has within nineteen months appointed fully twice as many negroes 
as any previous Administration, developments are now being so 
shaped by him, through a revision of the civil-service regulations, 
that the number of negro officeholders will be increased fourfold. 
Not only this, but the constitutional rights of the negro will con- 
tinue to be sacredly regarded and his future in the new posses- 
s ons will be surrounded by every guaranty calculated to insure - 
his peace and material well-being. The great work which the 
Administration has done in the line of negro recognition is graphic- 
ally illustrated by the subjoined roster, which gives some of the 
more important positions to which eminent negroes have been as- 
signed since the advent of the present régime. From this roster 
is omitted dozens of Army appointments, scores of civil-service 
appointments, promotions, and retentions, State recognition, and 
hundreds of minor departmental positions, which are the legiti- 
mate fruits of the great victory of 1896, and which should be 
placed to the credit of the Administration. 


FEDERAL APPOINTMENTS GIVEN TO COLORED MEN, 


. W. Lyons, er of the Treasury. 

. A. Rucker, collector internal revenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
. Deveaux, collector of caer pares erm a Ga. 

}. Wimbish, collector of port, At Ga. 

eCottrie, collector of port, Georgetown, S. C. 
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A. M. Cur in chief, Freedien's Hospital, 
2 4 en's 
331 


R. , pa; rmx. 
Hill, register — sea, Miss. 


Set eat tar 
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Smith, minister 
Sierra Leone, Africa. 

e es, postmistress, Bladen County, N.C. 
Anthony, postmaster, Scotland Neck, N, C. 
8 E. Lee, collector of internal revenue, Florida, 

„ N. Pap: y, collector of port, St. Augustine, Fla. 
r. L. W. Li ton, consul, Cape Haitien, Haiti. 
RAER he nister p Haiti. & 
lham, special Indian agen’ 
J. ©. Leftwich, receiver of public money, Mongoma „Ala. 

V. Cas! receiver of public money, Huntsville, ‘Ala. 

ae Parker, Internal-Revenue Service, Alabama. 
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consul, Tamataye, A 
receiver of public money, Little Rock, Ark. 
is, pos r, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
M. B. Van Horn, consul, St. Thomas, Danish West Indies. 
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ackson, consul, La Rochelle, France. 
P. Green, superintendent of stamp division, Post-Office Department. 
well, consul, Santo 8 
Anderson. a Army chaplain. 
comparer, office of recorder of deeds, District of Columbia. 
Oklahoma. 


Velar, postmaster, Brinton, Pa. 
ackson, postmaster, Pennsylvania. 
Asuncio. 
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alker. È port, Ta 
reener, consul, Vladivostock, 
rniss, 


$ consul, Bahia, Brazil. 
Internal Revenue Service, Kentucky. 
O. Holmes, m examiner, Kentucky. 
purge, secretary legation, Liberia. 

mas, naval officer, New Orleans, La. 
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So Mr. McKinley reached the close of three years of his service 
firmly established in the confidence Rother pooni and stronger 
than ever by reason of having so su y piloted the grand 
old ship of state through the channel of political unrest, skillfully 
escaping the Scylla of domestic discord while steering away from 
the Charybdis of foreign complication. 

In war or in peace, whether dealing with whites or blacks, for- 
eigner or native, President McKinley's course has been dictated 
by a singleness of gage rl of faithfully administering the 
trust placed in his hands. Uninfiuenced by prejudice, unmoved 
by ill-advised clamor, and unruffled by captious criticism, he pur- 
sues the even tenor of his way, steadfastly to the right 
as God gives him to see the right, vindicating day by day the 
judgment of his supporters, and presen to the nations of the 
globe the perfect 8 of typical American. 

RECORDER CHEATHAM ON THE SITUATION—WHAT ONE OF THE RACE'S 
MOST POWERFUL LEADERS SAYS OF PRESIDENT M’KINLEY’S ADMINISTRA- 
TION—NEGRO INTELLIGENCE UPON THE SIDE OF REPUBLICANISM. 

At no time sinco the 5 tho have so many conflicting 


and called for keener discrimination or 


of 

be pe the ra 
other one is giving away to the conviction that as A ets Sees propo 
sition tho ican N weri A can more ayrat fie trusted to conduct the affairs 
of t its continuance power is tho surest method of 
the wave of y now sweeping over the 
tion of President McKinley is a d success. He has led 
thro a fı war; be Sos minds the name of the 
every nook and cranny of the civ- 


us expansion, as exemplified a uisi- 
of Cuba, is placing 


rvice, ‘orded —— 
atic sel us an 

pose valor upon the field of battle; bekasi 
picked men, and placed over them the gallant heroes who won fame at San- 


n accord with military 
ticians of wide experience a: 
when the troops take the 
will, some conspicuous act of bravery di 
for epaulettes, t McKinley will not hesita 
Every step we take in advance must be earned, and it can only be 
hard and continuous work and eternal 
the condition we are com: 


5 officers are tac- 
am satisfied that 


prosperi 
forces of the body politic, and pela. 


asin o sections of the country, and we should be careful when we 
cuss the situation not to abuse those who are disposed us. 

Ihave no fears of the result in Ohio. The t's wise and conserva- 
tive administration will be sustained, and J Nash will be e by a 
healthy majority. Tho n are sensible to be led away by ap- 
peals to prejudice and and under the ance of such eminent men 
of affairs as George A. Myers, W. R. Ste W. H. Parham, H. C. Smi 
John P. Green, Charles bert Har] others, they will rally 
enthusiastically around the blican standard. The issues are strongly 
and candidly stated in the ‘orm, and the thoroughly 
that in tho prosperity, brought about by Repu! success he will enjoy an 
equitable 


There is nothing rire roe 1 success in ouo 8 fa 
ything for him trium: party of freedom and human 
area HENRY P. CHEAT 


COLORED MEN IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR—PRESIDENT WILLIAM 

M'KINLEY GIVES THEM PROMINENT ASSIGNMENTS. 
When hostilities broke out between the United States and S 
in 1898, President McKinley did not hesitate to call upon t 
colored men to assist in maintaining national honor and defend- 
ing the country’s flag. Several volunteer ts were organ- 
ized at once and were officered by some of the bri: ktat sien oF ths 
race 


- | States Volunteer Infant 


In Cuba the negro soldiers distinguished themselves by signal 
bravery and daring, the charge at Juan Hill being a lasting 
monument to their valor and courage. As a result of this mem- 
orable battle many were promoted from the ranks to executive 
positions, Those who were not assigned to duty in Cuba served 
their country by discharging important guard and picket duty. 
At the close of the war with Spain the bulk of the regiments, 
white and black, were mustered ont, The negro troopers of the 
Regular Army, comprising the Ninth and Tenth Cavalry and 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantry, remained in tho 


service, 

Appreciating the superior services of the negro troopsin the re- 
cent war with Spain, ident McKinley decided to increase the 
number of n regiments in the Regular or Standing Army, and 


on the 8th of September, 1899, issued an order for the organization 
of two new regiments of infantry, to be composed of colored men. 
The Democrats protested against this action, but to no avail. 


Two regiments were called for. The regiments have been desig- 
a as ie cpp dar and 5 8 e 
and are being organized, respectively, at Fort Thomas, Ky., an 
Jefferson Baten Mo. 4 x 

Tho full complement of officers has been selected, and following 
ag be Lichen Sant 0 lonel, Will P. Duvall ta 

orty-e ent--Colonel, William P. Duvall, captain, 
First Artillery: lieutenant-colonel, Thaddeus W. Jones, captain, 
Tenth Cavalry; majors, Sedgwick Rice, first lieutenant, Seventh 
Cav: ; Alexander L. Dade, first lieutenant, Third Cavalry; 
John Howard, first lieutenant, Ninteenth Infantry. 

Forty-ninth Regiment—Colonel, William H. Beck, captain, 
Tenth Cavalry; lieutenant-colonel, Arthur C. Ducat, captain, 
Twenty-fourth Infantry; majors, Ernest Hinds, first lieutenant, 
Secon 3 George W. Kirkman, captain, Twenty-third In- 
fantry; James W. Brott, captain, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Following are the company officers (colored) of the Forty-eighth 
Regiment: 

Captains—John Buck, first sergeant Troop B, Tenth Cavalry; 
Thomas Campbell, late first lieutenant Company L, Seventh United 
; William H. Brown, sergeant-major, 
Ninth Cavalry; Carter P. Johnson, Tenth Cavalry; Thomas 
Grant, late first lieutenant Company F, Tenth United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry; Robert R. Rudd, late captain Company A, 
Ninth Battalion Ohio Volunteers; James E. Hamlin, late captain, 
Third North Carolina Volunteer 3 Pleasant Webb, late 
captain, Sixth Virginia Volunteers; William A. Hankins, late 
captain, Sixth Virginia Volunteers; Leon W. Denison, late ca 

Company K, Eighth Illinois Volunteers; Stephen Starr, late 
second lieutenant, Ninth United States Volunteer Infantry; Alex- 
ander Richardson, late first lieutenant, Ninth United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry. . 

First lientenants—L. H. Smith, first sergeant Troop M, Tenth 
Cavalry; Peter McGown, first sergeant Troop E, Tenth Cavalry; 
William H. Allen, sergeant, Company A, Ninth Cavalry; John 
H. Anderson, squadron sergeant- major, Ninth Cavalry; Charles 
O. Thomas, late lieutenant, Eighth United States Volunteer In- 
fantry; Jerry M. White, late first lieutenant, Twenty-third Kan- 
sas; James F. Powell, late second lieutenant, Indiana Volunteers; 
H. B. Brown, late first lieutenant, Third North Carolina Volun- 
teer Infantry; H. J. Parker, late first sergeant, United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry; Jacob G. Smith, late second lieutenant, Ninth 
United States Volunteer Infantry; John W. Brown, late second 
lieutenant, Ninth United States Volunteer Infantry; Charles C. 
Caldwell, late first lieutenant Company B, Ninth Battalion Ohio 
Volunteers. 

Second lieutenants—Walter Green, first sergeant Company K, 
Tenth Cavalry; G. B. Turner, e eee Tenth Cay- 
alry; J Moore, first lieutenant Compan , Eighth United 


dis- | States Volunteer Infantry; J. B. Coleman, late first lieutenant 


Company B, Seventh United States Volunteer Infantry; Lincoln 
Washington, sergeant-major, Ninth Cavalry; David B. Jeffers, 
late second lieutenant, Tenth United States Volunteer Infantry; 
Wilson Ballard, late second lieutenant, Ninth Battalion Ohio Vol- 
unteers; Joseph C. Andrews, private,Company L, Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers; Frank R. Chisholm, late private, er L, 
Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers; John K, Rice, late first pn Bees 
ant, Sixth Virgi Volunteers; George W. Taylor, noncommis- 
sioned officer, Third North Carolina Volunteers; Green F. Marion, 
late sergeant, Third Alabama Volunteers. 

Forty-ninth ent—Captains, William B. Edwards, ser- 
geant, Company A, Tenth Cavalry; Charles W. Jefferson, first 
sergeant Company B, Ninth Cavalry; Floyd H. Crumbly, late 
first lieutenant Company A, Tenth United States Volunteer In- 
fantry; Edward L. Baker, late first lieutenant Company B, Tenth 
United States Volunteer Infantry; John O. Proctor, late first 
lieutenant, Eighth United States Volunteer Infantry; Emanuel 
D. Bass, late first lieutenant Company D, Ninth Battalion Ohio 
Volunteers; William H. Hawkins, late captain, Cog Roser 
Kansas Volunteers; Benjamin Graves, late captain, Sixth Virginia 
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Volunteers; William R. Staff, sergeant-major, Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry; Frank R. Steward, late second lieutenant, Eighth United 
States Volunteers; Robert G. Wood, late second lieutenant, Ninth 
United States Volunteer Infantry; Robert Gage, late captain, 
Third Alabama Volunteers. 

First lieutenants—Charles Perry, first ser t Troop L, Tenth 
Cavalry; L. H. Jordan, first lieutenant 8 „Seventh 
United States Volunteer Infantry; Charles Spurlock, sergeant, 
Company E, Ninth Cavalry; Ebert W. Maden, sergeant, Company 
E, Ni inth Cavalry; Charles H. Robinson, first lieutenant, Sixth 
Virginia Volunteers; James H. Thomas, late first lieutenant, Indi- 
ana Volunteers; David J. Gilmer, late captain, Third North Caro- 
lina Volunteer Infantry; Robert Blakeman, late first eant 
Company H, Eighth Ilinois Volunteers; Hamilton H. Blunt, late 
first lieutenant, Ninth United States Volunteer Infantry; Thomas 
C. Butler, late second lientenant, Ninth United States Volunteer 
Infantry; Macon Russell, late second lientenant, Eighth United 
States Volunteer Infantry; L. A. Tillman, late quartermaster- 
sergeant, Seventh United States Volunteer Infantry. 

Second lieutenants—A. M. Ray, sergeant, Company F, Tenth 
Cavalry; Robert L. Gough, corporal, Company D, Twenty-fourth 
Infantry; Wyatt Huffman, late second lieutenant, Eighth United 
States Volunteer 3 Beverly Ferea, late first lieutenant, 
Seventh United States Volunteer Infantry; Henry F. Walla, 
commissary sergeant Ninth Cavalry; William Blaney, late sec- 
ond lieutenant, Tenth United States Volunteer Infantry; Horace 
F. Wheaton, private, Company L, Sixth Massachusetts Volun- 
teers; George E. Payne, second lieutenant, Twenty-third Kansas 
Volunteers; Leander W. Hayes, late sergeant, Third North Caro- 
lina Volunteers; Gilford E. Campbell, late sergeant, Eighth Mi- 
nois Volunteers; Edward B. Johnson, Tenth Cavalry. 

These two regiments will be composed of about 1,200 men each, 
all of whom will be colored, with company officers of their own 


race. 

What has President McKinley done for the negro along mili- 
tary lines, you ask? Let us see. 

He has appointed 24 negro captains at a salary of $1,800 per 
annum each, amounting to $43,200; 24 first lientenants ata salary 
of $1,500 each, amounting to $36,000; 24 second lieutenants at a 
salary of $1,400 each, amounting to $33,600; 2 regiments of 2,400 

rivates at $156 each, amounting to $374,400. Grand total, $487,- 
per annum. 


HON. JOHN PF. GREEN PRESENTS A FEW FACTS IN FAVOR OF MR. M’KINLEY'S 
ADMINISTRATION. 


[From the Colored American.] 


Permit me to say, here and now, that I am 8 unqualifiedly in 
favor of the renomination and reelection of President Kinley, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, in part: 

First. His Administration has given us an honest and conservative Gov- 


ven work to all who are able and willing to work, at incr wages. 
gi conmiantiie leadership, Cuba has been liber- 


valuable markets in the near fates for the products of the farm, the mine. 
is is what we need and 


cars, and are dai y engaged in 

They censure the ident because he has not troops 
the South to prevent lynching; and they point to the Administration of 
Sand guy troupe tuto the Booth $0 sy press Lanker Kian tragos; th 
send an e Sou su uklux ou ; the 
n „had not been recelie after the termination o! the civil 
war, and he simply ordered them from place to place in tes 
and to assist United 


where ey were located to protect voters at the polls, 
States civil officials in Serving ECCS. 

The case of ex-President Cleveland sending United States to pro- 
tect the mails during the strike at Chicago is often referred to. is not 


a. 8 disp te DD th tof President Cleveland's law ad 
. There was no ute on the part o ent Cle’ s law ad- 
visers as to his legal right to send those troops to Chicago to protect the 


Second. The disorder at Chi continued for a week or m and Mr. 
Cleveland had time to send 5 In the case at Lake City, S. C., no 
one save the bloody lynchers knew that Baker and his family were going to 
be ted; and after it was done it was too late to send AH 
that was left to be done wás to detect the assassins prosecute ac 
cording to law, This the President has done and is doing. He even has em- 
ar extra able counsel to assist the prosecuting attorney at leston, 

o the terrible affair at W. n, > governor of North 
Carolina is a Repu and was authorized to call on the President for 
troops in an eme: . The governor did not call for 


ed. 0 
assailed and killed a lot of hel 


Congress to send troops 
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No one could know that those six men “lynched” at Newnan, Ga,, would 
be l or that Sam Hose would be mutilated and burned, before the 
x these acts were perpetrated the sending of troops 

to the several localities would have been only a shallow farce. 
certain: When 


Of one we are President McKinley was Governor 
McKinley and there was no question as to his legal right to use troops to 
them, and that in such a way that the 


prisoner, 

w had its full and free course, But that was in a State where the law offl- 
cers notified him in time of the danger, and he had the re rsh santi to send 
troops before the victim was lynched. Again, the President is complain 
of because he did not refer in his message to the lynchings in the South. 
While this was, from pee A cers of view, a mistake, yet we must not lose sight 
of the fact that doing is more valuable than talking; and what Democratic 

latform ever contained anyt! advising for the welfare of the colored 
erican or what Democratic President ever remem! him in his mes- 
sages? At the very moment when the m was read the vicinity of 
e City, S. C., was “ bristling" with detectives who were gathering eyi- 
dence for the prosecution of the assassinsof Baker and his family, and at the 
rosecution of the same at Charleston the evidence collected was cumula- 
a ead hud the trial taken place anywhere except in the South they would 

‘ve been con 


rocess in the case referred to. O 
t that in the President's first ut- 


terance as President he condemned lyn and lawlessness. 
the President is found fault with because he has not appointed 
more and higher joned officers in the Army. Well, as to this com- 


plaint we can say the end is not yet. More than this, wo can say that he not 
only sent our four regiments of soldiers to the front and gave them 
laces of honor (at the front) when white regiments were clamoring to 
here, but he also appointed a large number of first and second lieutenants 
the volunteer service; and what more has a Democratic President ever done? 
It may be said that a Democratic President would have done more, but 
who can proveit to be fact? In that trying ordeal the President was not “a 
law unto himself.” We must remember he had many influences that were 
hostile to us to reckon with, and let us give him credit for what he bas done. 
The foregoing, Mr. Editor, are my earnest, honest sentiments, and how- 
ever much your readers may differ with me, I trust they will at least credit 
me with having the courage to express my convictions. 
With respect, 


JOHN P. GREEN. 
— à 
T. THOMAS FORTUNE ON THE NEGRO EN 1877-100. 


[From the New York Sun.] 


Through all the troublous three years of the past the rock of safety has 
been President McKinley. He remained unruffled and unexcited when many 
of the people of the Republic thought we were unpre: 
made the mandate of the people his own and r: a 


for war. He 
to the Macedonian 


‘ery of the oaran people of the Pearl of tho Antilles and drove the Spanish 
oppressor from this h here. There is no one, in my opinion, so well 


prepared to le with 
American hy 40 William 8 have no doubt that next No- 


vember the American people will ae) 
thou good and faithful servant.” I rat 5 that the crowni 


ture of President McKinley's Ad: on y which it has 
brought to the nation, and in which the . le have shared 
equally with others of their fellow-citizens, and the of this r 
has the sound finan cy the Administration has stood for an 
made a fixture, so that the t of the Republic at home and abroad is as 
good as that of any nation. 


No one who has traveled — e within the last twelve months can 


P. 
more pride erally in their country. This conditi £ 
ane Couch and of ‘the black re f all section 


become a united le. The generosity and fairness of Presi- 
ey and the pauls war have accomplished this, which I amsure 
is gratifying to 9 citizen. 
t is not generally known how handsomely President McKinle: 

the Afro-American citizens in appointments to office. It is ted that 
there are about 18,287 of these in the public service. In the District of Co- 
lumbia there are 2.517; in the State: In the Army and Navy there aro 
8.250, of whom 186 are officers, The President has e 237 nominations of 
Afro-Americans, among them 2collectors of internal revenue, 9 consu 
ceivers of public money, 1 of land office, 1 surveyor-general, 1 naval 
officer, 8 ors of customs, 16 n 2 ministers to foreign coun- 
the recorder of deeds of the District of Columlda, 2 supervisors of the 

jon, the Register of the Treasury, and a special 


There have been made of 95 appointments more than 7,000, slightly 
more than one-third of the whole. In the classified civil service there has 
been an unprecedented number of otions, and the average grade of col- 
ored clerks is higher than ever before. Under the President's civil-service 
order of 1899 quite a number who were removed under Mr. Cleveland’s two 
Administrations for offensive have been reinstated. We draw 
in salaries from the Federal $5,538,612 per annum, nearly 60 cents 
for every man, woman, and child in the ae a 
In his i. address President M 
and lynch law, and in his recent message to Congress he reiterated the con- 


dent M. 
has treated 


18, 4 re- 


Mr. Speaker, I desire in closing to express my admiration of 
the course of President McKinley inthe trying duties of his po- 
sition. In the conduct of the war with Spain Mr, McKinley has 
exhibited a quality of generalship the most potent encomium upon 
which is the speedy and satisfactory termination of the exasper- 
ating conflict. In this struggle the negro was given a man’s 
chance, and a lion’s share of the glory is his. The President's 
7 175 sagacity, and inflexible determination here stamped 

as the peer of the greatest military commanders of any age, 

The waving Stars and Stripes, unfurled over the ramparts of 
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Cuba, of Porto Rico, of Hawaii, and the Philippines are mute but 
eloquent witnesses to his wise and patriotic leadership. 
leyism” has come to be associated with protection to labor, the 
elevation of the citizen, sound finance, enduring prosperity, and, 
best of all, to be synonymous with a Greater America,” upon 
whose expanded soil the sun never ceases to shine. While Mr. 
McKinley has been 8 engrossed with the most intricate prob- 
lems of statecraft, he has not been unmindful of the just claims 
of party workers. He has distributed the official rewards with 
rare tact and judgment, and no element which assisted in the 
masterful triumph of 1896 is without representation. The negro 
vote has fared handsomely at his hands. 


Military Academy Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS M. JETT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 15, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making appropriations for 
the tary Academy— 

Mr. JETT said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I will not address myself to the pending bill, 
but desire to make some observations on the question of trusts, 

Mr. Chairman, that there exists within the United States a 
great many monopolies and trusts, formed for the p of 
pna gain and which are exceedingly dangerous to the well- 

ing of the people as well as the free institutions of our country, 
is well known, When these trusts are permitted to carry out 
their purposes, as they have been doing recently, they become 
oppressive and interfere with labor and legitimate enterprise and 
rob the people of the fruits of their toil. That the great aggrega- 
tions of capital in many instances rob the people of the fruits of 
their toil no one can successfully deny. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to submit the testimony of many who 
are . thoroughly and can speak knowingly upon this sub- 
jec 

I will first submit that of Mr. Henry C. Frick, a former busi- 
ness partner of Andrew Carnegie: 

THE CARNEGIE EXPOSURE—RICH BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE—MR. 

CARNEGIE’S PROFITS GREATER THAN A KING'S REVENUES—ONE DAY'S 

INCOME PAYS THE PRESIDENT'S SALARY—CONFRONTED BY TRUSTS OF 


HALF A BILLION—THE MODERN YOUTH FACES A WALL OF MONOPOLY— 
ALL DOORS OF OPPORTUNITY CLOSED BY THE TRUSTS. 


America? 

Mr. Frick says that Mr. Carnegie's share of the profits of the Carnegie 
Steel Company last year was $1 000. He also =e that Mr. Carn 8 
share of the earnings this year probably be $24,867,500. 

CARNEGIE’S PROFITS GREATER THAN KING'S REVENUES. 


Can yo! asp the meaning of that? Twelve millions of dollars last year; 
PAON, —4 — This is the private income of one man. Let me give you 
a list of annual incomes that may help you to establish a rule of pro ion, 


GB VARLORIM naan scare bone neces REE AATA ned $1, 925, 000 
e German Emperor . 3,852, 770 
The Emperor of Austria ---- 8,875,000 
The say Pal cr 3 — 2.888, 000 
Andrew 00G 3 eee „867, 500 


Mr, egie's income from his steel works is 130.13a day. That is more 
than the salary of the President of the 23 tates for a whole year. His 


trust system, the scheme of limited monopoly, is so well surrounded with 
safeguards of secrecy that it is only by the dent of a legal N Stap amon; 
the great financial captains that the truth may now and the: 

Senator HANNA, thespokesman of the present 
laughs at the earnest men who have tried to probe this greatest problem 9 
the present generation. The trusts should be “let alone.” They pay mil- 
lions of dollars into the Republican campaign fund. Why should they be 
disturbed or investigated? 


RICH BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE, 


I do not none 
cause he is rich beyond the dreams of avarice. He is simpl 


** McKin-" 
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But when Mr. Carnegie began his struggle for wealth and power th 
were no trusts. That is true of practically every other man of power in the 
trusts. The door of opportunity was open for them. They have not left it 
open for others. 


THE MODERN YOUTH FACES A WALL OF MONOPOLY. 


we Pl in rena Boag ogg Kc Payee nation td ge 88 to the 
wor ow. 0 no doubt started sprin t 

lo mind that will flo sui C 
or lost. The thinking Ameri 
man can lawfully—and Mr. Carn 
millions a year, 


CONFRONTED BY TRUSTS OF HALF A BILLION. 


Imagine Mr. Carnegie pre! and eager to become the ind 

proprietor of a — stee. ak He would find himself face to Ben 

with such colossal combinations as these: 

American Car and Foundry Company: 
Cor ...-.--- $29,000,000 

, 000, 000 


Del —— e e 1 


1 PES E canes eee „F 46, 000, 000 


National Steel Company: 
Comm 


TT 3 5 
. . 2000000 
NT 5 5 +59, 000, 000 
Pressed Steel Company: 
Common „ 
Preferred, 7 per cent 12, 
TO csc. noses cncescwnasewenes koss — sees eee wees 25,000,000 
ublio Iron and Steel Company: 
eane e ies uvved AEA T eee sauces ee 27.352, 000 
Preferred, 7 per ent ——— b — SES 20, 852, 000 
* Bonded indebtedness in addition 
+Bonded indebtedness in addition 


Arete nl. ee 8 501, 942, 800 
THIS POWER DANGEROUS TO THE REPUBLIO, 


Men like Mr, Carnegie, having established themselves in power, naturally 
seek — ahh 5 e is not alone in this. It is the foundation 
idea of the trust sys 


Dav can a power like this exist in a republic withont destroying the re- 
ic 

Puwhat is the remedy? Who knows? Is there a remedy at all? And how 
can there be any effective and reasonable remedy until the Government is in 
the hands of men who honestly want to find a remedy!—James Creelman in 
New York Journal. 


CRUSHING POWER OF THE TRUSTS—DRIVES THOUSANDS TO THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY—SMALL MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS CROWDED 
OUT—THEY CAN NO LONGER SUPPORT TIE PARTY OF HANNA, AND THEY 
ARE BOLTING. 


* Thousands of small business men and manufacturers who supported Mr. 
McKinley in 1896 have decided to support the Democratic party year, A 
more significant movement can y be imagined. 

‘This means that the crushing power exerted by the trusts is 3 the 
victims of this e 8 m of centralization out of the 
party dominaa b . McKi ey and Senator HANNA, the open nts of 

usts and syndica and for the first time the trust has me a factor— 

robably a controlling factor—in practical politics, not only in the West and 
Routh, but also in the t, and particularly in New York. 


BUSINESS MEN BECOME SALARIED EMPLOYEES. 


The cry which rings from State to State and increases in volume and in- 
tensity every week is a cry against a system of absolute monopoly, backed by 
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Government favoritism, which is 

the gates of opportunity and convertin 
hitherto independent business men into ied ro, The chango has 
been swift and almost noiseless. In every city and town are to be found 
scores of hired men who, only two years ago, were in business on their own 
account. These men were helpless to resist the overpowe weight of the 
trust system. Let any man in any part of the country investigate this state- 
ment in hisown community. The great danger which threatens the country 
is that no man will be able to engage in any of the businesses controlled by 
trusts unless he does so asa hireling, and that, with competition destroyed, 
the prices of necessaries of life w be fixed arbitrarily by the trusts, with- 
out restraint. Go to any store in your neighborhood and ask whether the 
trusts have reduced prices. The rapid rise in the prices within the past year 
is startling, almost incredible. 


HANNA SAYS “TRUSTS DO GOOD.” 


Senator HANNA says phe gh rota the trusts are doing aoe by lowering 
the cost of manufacture and distribution. That is true. e Journal has 
said the same thing. It is a part of the order of acing Q; ization and 
systematic economy, whether by trusts or other must cheapen manu- 
facture. I have failed to find any man whose opinions on — a ho noi are 
worth hearing who is willing to fo) Ha it is not a good thing to lessen the 
cost of producing any necessary of life. 


TRUSTS INCREASE PRICES. 


But Senator HANNA has eee St about the fact that the trusts haye 
become so powerful, so ruthless, t, ethe cost of manufacture is grow- 
less, the to thə consumer is : 


out small 1 shuttin, 
a large and important body o 


SR; 
inc 


e start 
letely s tho gigantic industrial and commercial iracy which is 
leeding the whole count: No man is safe now. No man dares to inter- 


our grocer. 
w. tical, or economic landscape. Thisit 
is that is driving tens of thousand: not hundreds of thousands, of new re- 
oe to the Democratic party. onopoly stalks grimly on theashes of com- 


ion. 
Perhe business community is losing its independence; the trusts, with a 
newly awakened tion of power, are ee Bon s prices of everything 
P Dacor re; in small towns and villages clerks are taking the place 
of proprietors. 


ADMINISTRATION SYMPATHETICALLY INACTIVE. 


President 1 and Attorney-General G are sympathetically in- 
active. They know that the Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
clared in the most positive and unmistakable language that the anti-trust 
law passed by Congress is constitutional, and that it is sufficient to reach the 
criminal nature of the trust conspiracy. The President and the Attorney- 
General know that at the present time there is being o ized the most ex- 
tensive and irresistible combination of railroad transportation, hand in hand 
with the other trusts, and that the nation is ing weak and bloodless 
under the burden. But they also know that Mr. HANNA N to get 

000,000 from the trusts, to be used in keeping the Administration in power. 
The Attorney-General refuses the enforce the anti-trust law, and the Presi- 
dent will not compel him to do it. 


COUNTRY ROUSED TO ITS PERIL. 
The result of my investigation in New York and the Middle West doring 


where are going up and up. 
wife, your be — vi 
thing on 


the trust 
This is t ma $ 
nging votes every 
‘egisfation on thesub- 
man I have met seems to understand that witha ent 
from the control of the trusts the country has a better 
chance to strike at the giant crimes of the trusts than is possible when the 
President and the Cabinet place the whole power of the Government behind 
the criminal combinations,—James Creelman in New York Journal. 


Mr. Chairman, I now desire to submit a full and clear statement 
from the pen of Hon. John DeWitt Warner, published recently 
in the publication known as the Middle West, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in which some very interesting questions concerning the 
steel and wire monopoly are discussed. It is here shown the ef- 
fect of this great trust upon the prices of wire and steel; how it 
more than doubled the prices in 1899; how the people of the 
United States are made to pay 88 per cent more for fencing wire 
than foreigners have to pay for the same wire, 


LESSON IN TRUSTS—STEEL AND WIRE MONOPOLY MORE THAN DOUBLED 
PRICES IN ‘99—EXPORTS AT HALF PRICE—WIRE NAILS NOW FOUR TIMES 
AS HIGH AS IN 185—ENGLAND GETS HALT HER NAILS OF US—MILLS 
CLOSED TO RESTRICT PRODUCTION—RESULTS OF PROTECTION. 


The steel and wire trust isa 8 combination born ot and maintained 
by the tariff, the sole 9 of which, in this case at 1 is to enable this 
great corporation to fleece American consumers, while at the same time ex- 
porting vast quantities of their products, and, after paying 1 selling 
them in foreign markets at little more than half the p Co e 

American consumers. Grand Rapids citizens, many of them at least, are fa- 
miliar with John DeWitt Warner, lately a Con from New York City, 
whose address here on the tariff question in was one of the most effective 
indictments of the protection rob systemeverdrawn. Well, Mr. Warner 
has been loo! up the steel and trust and has given the result in an 
exhaustive article, the chief features of which are here printed: 

CONFESSION OF A TRUST. 


it enables these trusts to fleece consumers, is well illustrated bY the testi- 
director of the American Steel and Wire 

mission, November 14, 1 Without a 

rices of wire nails, etc., been donbled; that he 
deprecated the n for such high prices; that they were due tothe high 
praos of raw materials; that his company exported 700 tons of wire a day; 
hat it furnished England with 60 per cent of her supply; that goods were 
sold lower to foreigners; that such prices were necessary to hold outside 
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trade;“ that not infrequently new plants were shut up and dismantled; that 
this was done for various reasons; that five plants had been closed; that 
his company had a monopoly of the barbed business; that, therefore. 
higher prices were charged for these products; that his company was mak 
in big profits: that his company did not recognize labor unions as such: that 
sa thy es should be paid to steamship lines and to corporations with $5,000,- 
000 or more capital; that the Government should supervise all such corpora- 
tions; that he went to Europe to form a world trust; that he te 
increase prices $10 a ton if such a trust were formed; that the Germans con: 
templated a $20 increase; that the Germans wanted too big a share of busi- 
ness; that Germany’s bounty system was excellent; that if it were ap) 
here we should soon be doing 99 ro cent of the iron and steel business of ths 
world; that the protective had had much to do with building up the 
industry; that the continuance of the policy was necessary to the future 
prosperity of the industry. 

Can any sensible, fair-minded, and patriotic man take the statements and 
admissions of Mr. Gates and reach his conclusions as to the necessity for 
tariff duties or bounties? Is it not clear that he has received so much from 
the Government that he now thinks it owes him and his kind aliving? Will 
any honest man think it fair for these manufacturers to sell their products 
at the highest possible notch to those who pay the tariff bounties and to be- 
stow upon the untaxed foreigners the bl gs of low prices—even “to hold 
outside trade?“ Why not tax the foreigner a whileand give home consumers 
a chance to get some of their tariff taxes back? Co! er to what use the 
8 pasa putin the wire and nail industry by the millionaires whom it 

produced. 


EARLIER WIRE COMBINATIONS. 


000,000 capital 
ar 

were formed in 1894, 1 

ers, but 8 y ccessf 

The Export bed Wire Association, composed of four — 


In September, October, and November, 1895, spes were fixed by agree- 
ya age were pa — e aia: Rao jus 

© price was $1.90. e avera; ces for previous years were: 
Solis: 1803, 92.55: 1802 $220; 1 1800, $2.97.. In Dece 


NAILS PREVIOUS TO 1898. 


Early in 1895 wire nails were selling at a“ base” price of 75 to 80 cents a keg 
in Pittsburg. In May two associations, one for cut and one for wire n: 
got e aud pat this price He $1.20. These associations pooled an: 
the wire-nail people contributed financially to enable the Cut Nail Associa- 

control of the market, y, in the poron of subsidies to 
e large number of nail machines,” as the Iron Age of December 8, 
896, tells us. The associa Ag Sige the amount of offered for sale 
each month and the price at which they should besold. * Understandings were 
had with Canadian manufacturers. Nail- ine makers were subsidized 
not to sell to those outside the associations. Jobbers who did not cut prices 
were given rebates. Prices were advanced almost steadily for one yar By 
May, wire nails were selling at $2.70 in Chicago and $2.55 in Pittsburg. 
The pool held together until December, 1898, when prices ke more than 1 
cent per pound, and in July, 1897, were down to per keg. 


HOME TWICE EXPORT PRICES. 


On December 3, 1896, the Iron Age said high prices of cut and wire nails 
had reduced consumption from over 9,000,000 kegs in 1391 and 1892 to less than 
8,000,000 in 1895 and in 1896 to probably far less than in 1895, notwithstanding 
the fact that a large amount of nails been exported into foreign countries 
at less than half the price that the American public paid for their nails.“ 
In November, 1896, the price to foreigners was $1.30, while the price to Ameri- 
cans was $2.70. Atl one dealer ponent a large quantity of nails at or. 
prices and after shipping them to Amsterdam and back and paying freight 
and other e both were made a handsome profit while de the 
trust in its own market, He, however, was boycotted by the trust and was 
thereafter unable to buy nails at any price. e exports for the fiscal year 
1896 were 28,762,187 pounds, ` 


TRUST FORMED IN 1698, 


Agreements were broken and patched up in 1897 and 1898. In April, nas 
the erican Steel and Wire Company of Tlinois was formed with $24,000, 

capital. It contained 14 mills, 7 of which constituted the Consolidated Steel 
and Wire Company, formed in 1892 with $4,000,000 capital. This trust was not 
large enough to fully ulate Peo and prices. It was swallowed up 
by the new American Steel and Wire 8 a New Jersey corporation 
formed January 13, 1899, with e capital, $40,000,000 of which is 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, is trust includes practically all of The 
wire, wire: rod, and wire-nail millsof this country. The value of the 26 plants 
and other property absorbed is about $20,000,000, which, even admitting the 
3 other capital claim 


ed, would leave over 1 of water. It 
owns its own sources of supply. Its monopoly conditions and advantages 
were thus set forth in , 1899, by its president, John Lambert: 


“It will not be 8 make any further purchases, for the reason 
that we haveall the producing capacity that we nced. It has been our policy 
to so fortify ourselves that we are practically independent, or, if you please, 
to pus ourselves in a position to take the ore from our own mines, rt 
it in our own vessels, convert it into pig iron in our own furnaces, roll it into 
steel billets in our own steel mills, roll it into iron our own rod mills, 
and finish it in our own mills into plain and ba all the different 
kinds of wire used, not only in the United States, but all other countries 
where wire is used. In this way we have su ed, as we own one of the 
best ore mines in the Mesaba range. We have our own coke mines and coke 
furnaces; so that you will see that we start at the bottom and have all the 

rofits that there arefrom ore to finished material. Onr business is entirely 
satisfactory and the company is doing very well.” 

The trust has a monopoly of the drawn and barbed wire busin but has 
considerable competition in woven fence wire. It also does a large business 
in copper wire and copper electrical goods and in Soncini pouls netting, 
the plants now 


baling wire, and bale tires. Tho actual output in 1808 of 
e trust was: 


in th 


EFFECT ON PRICES. 


The effect of this trust upon A atest has been almost marvelous. The fol- 
lowing tables of average monthly New York and Chicago base prices are 
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81.89 $1.55] $2.42] $0.95 
1.73) 1.87 242 "95 
a — 2.09] 1.55] 257| 1.00 
225] 147| 2.55 “95 
235| 145| 270] 1.10 
2.0 1.43] 20 1.50 
270| 1.96] 270) 1.95 
2.80 1.88 270] 220 
310} 145] 270| 2.40 
3.20 147| 27| 2.40 
393} 140] 270] 242 
8.53 L37| Leo| 242 


p 
2 
2 
85 


(The column of 1897 prices is omitted for lack of But when the old 
nail broke in December, 1896, to $1.00 they * 1 till they reached 
$1.35 for July, the ave: for the year being 1 It is worth noting, 
that the rice—w: is the rate fer spikes —is now $3.75, instead o! 
$3.58, as given by the foregoing table for December.) In the table following, 
giving base" prices of barbed wire, the 1507 column is omitted for the 
same reason. In this case the price k until it averaged $1.65 for 
August, 1897, the average for the year 


$2.05; 81.90 $2.02) $1.90 
2.25 1.90] 1.97 1.90 
2.62; 190) 195 1% 
2.80 187) 2.05 1.90 
2.9%% | 1.80] 2.15 1.95 
8.20) 1.80] 2.00 2.10 
330| 1.80 2.00 2.15 
3.40 1.80) 19 5.55 
3.67 | 1.80| 1.85 2.85 
3.77 | 182| 1.85 2.85 
3.88| 182) 1.85 2.85 
4.13 182| 195 2.00 


the a ice per keg is fully 60 
„ 


points of delivery. 
and New York prices, which are 


ENORMOUS TRUST PROFITS. 


In A one of the directorsestimated the yearly net earnings at 
The pr en of the earnings toJune 1809, showed a Det pront of 


000 
for the first six months, Judging from rices of nails, the 


naces, and 
than when prices were less u 
that the present excessive profits will continue for many months, it is difficult 
to see how the profits from July, 1899, to July, 1000, can fall below $15,000,000. 
It may be 7 a that when this trust was first formed we heard a eed 
deal about the economic advantages and savings of great combinations. ug 
Garrit H. Broek, of St. Louis, counsel for the company, announced that 
“the onl: effect on the market that I can see will be & possible slight lower- 
also a steadiness of the 


present pri 


cent less goods 
are refusing to build fences with wire at oes pri 
said: “The price of wire is prohibitive; I go 
work and make fences.” The farmers are deferring the 
houses of prices of lumber, nails, glass, etc. 


LOW EXPORT PRICES. 


solls them to Europeans at $2.14 “ basis 


70,000,000 ds in 1899 to all parts of the Tho exports for the fiscal 

years to 1880 of wire and wire nails were as follows in pounds: 
Year. Nails. Wire. 

50L | 42, 708, 043 

776 | 44,773,288 

267 | 61,093, 717 

927 | 70,928, 766 

Tit | 107,729, 155 

099 | 157,054, 694 

190 „„ 212 | 215, 194, 475 

mig abana og pega rapidly and were 50 per cont greater than ever be- 

fore uring the last six months of 1890. The total exports of wire for the 
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W 
m 

for the poh ? 
New Yorkin December, 
at the end 


JOHN DE WITT WARNER. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit for the benefit of this 
House and for the country some facts in relation to the great salt 
trust. 

From this it will be seen that this trust has fattened and thrived 
because of the fact that it has the benefit of the high protection 
laws. This, also, Mr. Chairman, is evidence of the fact that the 
poson of the Democratic party as to how to regulate the trusts 

a correct one—that is, by putting on the free list goods and 
products of the kind and character manufactured by these trusts, 

This article is prepared by Mr. Byron W. Holt, and you only 
have to read it to become convinced that he is familiar with his 
Faros and that this trust is a great detriment to the American 
people. 


STORY OF THE GREAT SALT TRUST—HAS RAISED PRICES 8 PER CENT SINCE 
18—HOW REPUBLICANS MANAGED THE BUSINESS FOR THIS PET. 


Salt was on the free list of the Wilson bill, in force from August 28, 1804, to 
July 24, 1897. Under the McKinley and Dingley bills the duty on salt in bags 
barrels bulk 8 cents per 100 pounds. Thesedaties vary 


Before salt was put on the free list the manufacturers appeared at Wash- 
i declaring t sucha 888 would practically ruin the 
Thus, Mr. Thomas Molloy, secre the Onon Coarse Salt 
tion, told the Senate Committee on Finance that when salt shall be admit- 
ted free * * + our even now struggling industry shall be Tagpap eo bid 
destroyed in an unequal competition with the cheaper 2 of foreign 
We will then soon be made to pay to the English Salt Union 


cheaper labor. 

the price which it exacts elsewhere." 
Contrary to presioan; we both produced and consumed more salt from 

10 than ever before, as is shown by the following table of production and 


Consumption of salt in United States (in barrels of #80 pounds each). 


1890. 1, 10,697, 418 
189 1.—————.b 1 11, 686, 104 
1892. 1 13, 813, 706 
1893. 1 13, 121, 233 
1894.. 1 14, 480, 209 
1895 -. 1 15, 620, 704 
1896.. 13, 1 15, 645, H9 
1897. 15,973, 1 17,412, 040 
. . 17,612, 1 18, 920, 006 


PRICES AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The ave net facto rice for all kinds of salt (about one-half of which 
is Soman tose salt), acco to the United States Geol 


barrels. 

Tho present of “factory-filled ” datry salt at works in nacian, Syon is 55 
cents as 85 cents, or less, in 18985. The Chicago price is now 75 cents. 
The New York 3 of 5 salt from western New York is $1.40 

$1 to $1.10 in 1896 and è W est- 


duty and could not continue to live much longer without it. hey gos the 
duty and immediately began to fix pricesand to form a trust, which quite 
“ perceptibly “ advanced prices. 


BALT ASSOCIATIONS AND TRUSTS. 


's product, which is ons- 
York has produced more salt than 
duce 70 per cent of our product. 
Other similar agencies were in 8 in New York and Ohio, 
and each had alliances and agreements with the others. As, however, 
vious to 1898, but little was done to restrict production, the permanent effect 


acq the dozen or mo 
ecessor, the National Salt Com yof West Virginia, 
was the distri agent. plants were said manufacture r 
cent of New York's uct and to have made net profits in 1808 of “not 
lants in ari W. K Mi 5 d K nad ce ee 
esi „and Kansas, 0 
for fve- an 5 oe ee lants. 


in he trust vo and 
one plant, closed three other plants which it had “dead rented" for 


five and contracted for the output of three more plants. In Michigan 
it has contracted for the product of the members of the Michigan — 
on. 
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Both of these organizatia 3 to be officered by Standard Oil p —.— e 
and to be, practically, a Aunis of the Oil trust. The headquarters 
at New York are in the buildin, of th 158 Standard Oi! Company. and Standard 
Oil attorneys in Ohio are defending the National Salt Compan: mens: 

ional Salt Company now has a natural monopoly in many of the 
inland States and an artificial tariff monopoly in many of the coast States. 

y begun to limit 3 and to put up prices in the 
Vee States. — will undoubtedly soon put sib) ipso to what 
it considers t point. It is said to d an “under- 
standing” 7 the Salt he Salt Union. w which controls much of Greas Britain’s prod- 
uct, It is Pcp i to verify this statement, although New York salt import- 

ers admit there are “friendly relations of some kind between 


‘Some 

organizi imported salt comes principally from Great Britain, West Indies, and 
Italy. ` The cost of lin A ao tiom Liverpool averages about $1.60 per 
ton, or 20cents per barrel. This. added to the daty 7 
an otis in our markets of 8 20 cents per 100 pounds, or 50 cents per 
barrel. s advantage is less on the coast ENA at 1 inland. If our e 
as now 3 probable, gets what is virtually a complete snonopoly, there is 
no reason yer it can not, by charging higher pi cides DIARI ante net the 1 
tariff mall its product. This pores r to e or Or $5,000,000 
year. It is probesty collecting half this amount at present. 

The only classes who have thus far avoided the trust are onr fish packers 
and ourexportersof meats. Theseenjoy thespecial privilege of getting their 
salt free and cheap. Is there 1 sound reason why others should 
pelled to pay tribute to this trust? 

BYRON W. HOLT. 


Mr. Chairman, here is a suggestion from the Buffalo Evening 
Times that is worthy of much consideration. It tells of the origin, 
the evil, and the remedy for trusts. I most heartily commend it 
to our Republican friends on the other side of this Chamber: 


THE TRUSTS—ORIGIN OF THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY, 
The old rhyme runs: 


8 


com- 


It is almost universally conceded that modern m ic industrial com- 
binations are a public evil and a menace to society. If they are an evil, How 
is the evil to be overcome! is the sensible and practical $ jest Some say 
there is no remedy, others propose remedies t would be worse than the 
evil. There are ose who seem to become hysterical the moment they — — 

the trust problem. Questions in economics can be best s 
ath application of approved economic teachings. Flippant writers and 92 
tors lacking information scoff at the arguments of Sanalaveht against the 
trustsas theoretical.“ justas they os at Pods Geni orgy a protective 
tariff—the father, mother, an and. great t of nearly every trust. 
Remove the 1 temo tective and one of bg parar urces of trust inspiration 
vas . 


—ů “put who are tent in their stubbornness to give no heed to the 
Biot a onas which produce the trusts. They shout “Down with 
then defend the icy of a in p the g trust 

mp the people's already overburdened shoulders. They 

“Down with the trust” and then contend that the tic party s 
not declare as one of its cardinal 1 a determination to re; the 
meanest and most dangerous of viz, the money trust. Here again 


is a cause and in this line may be 81 a remedy for the trust evil—a cause, 


an a ing value—a remedy, a stable currency. The present mone 
leads inevitably to centralization—government and financial cer 
ization indus combinations go hand in hand. The idea of 75 2 all is 
that the Republican poucy of pig ome 2 a prolific breeder of trusts and 
0 monometallism, TINTER 
is the stay thelr youth and the eee their 1 
Yor one specific essor Hadley, p 


remedies proposes 
of the beneficiaries and 5 ol enh Tale, Proposen 
well; but it is only 
positions aoe byt ose who look at the 


to argue with those who deny that there 
colossal hay eges 


ual and civic life to seek to overcome 


a m oe o on a —.— first causes as it was in 
vi pose superficial, com 
3 a ve u publicity. Mr. alsosug- 
peis a national law confining 0 pinay of every business combination to 
1 5 wherein it is incorpora’ State laws excluding corpora: of 
one State from di business in — — State. with thea; tion in 
legislation of old-fashioned Democratic Ter to romea les which are od ae 
that — appear to be young — will y the 0 


Dem roposes to do. Democra: party proposes to 

the trust — the application of those principles of government which cea 
6 these ominous combinations ble except when conducted by the 

State itself, dae people being always the beneficiaries. It proposes to prevent 


all trusts, national and hector and to aid in this prevention to inangu- 
rate the original and 5 of Serene the stabilit 5 5 1 ot 
which was uestioned for more 8 eig 3 poste. and w. 

dorsement an best statesmanship of Repair 1 A 


a inde rs of the 
days of 5 — the days of Blaine. 


Mr. Chairman, I further submit some very important informa- 
tion concerning the prosperity of the trust business for the year 
1899. This is a statement from the publication heretofore men- 
tioned, of Grand Rapids, Mich. To every member of this House 
it will be quite evident that the writer knows a few Administra- 
tion secrets. 

Mr, Chairman, this shows also the great influence that the trusts 


are able to command and the power they exercise, and reads as 
follows: 


NINE BILLIONS—AGGREGATE OF CAPITALIZATION OF AMERICAN TRUSTS— 
PROSPERITY CROP OF 189—GREAT GROWTH IN NUMBERS, CAPITAL, AND 
INFLUENCE—POWERFUL ENOUGH TO DICTATE THE VERDICT IN THE EM- 
BALMED-BEEF CASE AND SAVE EAGAN. 

They recruited to their 


The trusts marched with 3 strides in 75 y 
so hundreds of industries, eens and small. They increased their capital 
3 The: ted the decisions of official bodies, as in the 
investigation. ey faced the people at the 
— . — to bo eure: ree in spite of the — of this 
Ohio campaign, that State was carried by the Repub! It is admitted 
that they were peated with deference in the report of the United States In- 
— ustrial Commission which has been inquiring into their methods and ten- 
ences. 


Lastly, the leader of the trust oboe aig the Standard Oil “ crowd," has 
appeared in the open as a money trust. y control of stupendous sums of its 
8 and others’ money the ecller ch me 3 on 1 Wall street 10 
in the next to the last week < 1890, or lela its power aane lower 
or raise the prices of stocks and Tanne rate Ape 12 5 in the exchanges 
and money markets of the he hg 

Two events of the 8 on the other hand, have caused en noe peste to 
the men most interested in the trusts. One, the most recent, was the decision 
by the Supreme Court boat the United States on December 3, in the celebrated 
Addystone Pipe case, brought under the Sherman anti-trust law. That stat- 
ute had been Violated ped the six corporations in the iron- business, which 
had divided territory among themselves and had pon prices. 

The other warning ist thet eee. fall in the prices of of industrial Jagat 
eurities on the In the Jul ogg industrials” 
$101,255,618 in value; in 12 they — Hi A000, 

New Jersey, the t breeding gronn: 8 reported at the closs 
of the fiscal year in November that it ha it — hartara 2,000 corporations with 
an aggregate authorized capital of 54, . 400, 00. Nosuch figures as these had 
ev Or thee 3 ote the Feder ral N Com with na paneer 

ese the greatest were the e 5 
capital; the oe Coni y of 135,000,000; — 5 awe 
Standard Oil Company, spe 000; — 3 Steel an eee 

1,000,000; the gpa Aly Set cle Company and the Nation Tbe Com 
00,000 each; Bt oe 8 Com 

r Company, $7 each; the American 

th U: States Worsted 


mpany, 
ny, 


se eee 
= 


Company, $50,000,- 


w these figures there were 11 „ with $30,000,000 or more; 13 
ts $25 000. 0.0 or more: I at E $20,000,002 33 th $10,000,000 or more. 

e F. „1899, the total ea tion of 353 trusts was $5,832,- 
882.842. An estimate of additions in laces the total capitalization of 
trusts now in existence at about $9,000,000, 

Delaware has to see the advantage toa State in fostering these com- 
binations. - Under a new law offering superior ativan’ 3 to companies with 
large capital, the Blue Hen State has hatched 8418. 850.000 of charters since 
March. New Jersey's revenue froma egoen 's incorporations was 22 

A recent estimate shows that 3,547,000 men earn their living in the employ 


trusts. 
The year’s a striking 1 of a — 2 t Lede s power with the Gov- 


ernment was the white mahine of the beef General Miles narge 
against the Department thatit had ted unfit beef to the sold ers 
in the Cuban and Porto campaigns. The fresh“ was em ed,” 


beef was nauseous and unwholesome, President 
Rorik inley S ination syni — U 5 Seen to investigate the charges. The 


victio Tales — 5 To d that im food bre 
m. re) one “enerva a 
unfitted them for the advance 3 


ractically 
error, for 


3 most of 
the 5 ers A Rothe rg fact A thes a the bent ite no 
e trast or ag a. War, wr . practically 


ion further decided fee r the i interests of the seryice will be 
best subserved it further proceedings are not taken.” 
eral pole for his “colossal error,” but for Wee lan in 
les, Was sentenced by court-martial to emissa! from 
The President modified this 


1 5 785 
sions before it. H. Ha vemeyer, of the sugar trust, said: 

It would be bene: ea o 2 public to have under Government supervi- 
sion all corporations dealing in things essential to the comfort of mankind. 
It is the Government. throne its tariff law—the mother of trusts—which 
get eer the public. The trusts are merely the machinery.” 

Daniel tof the American Tin 3 Com: said: “Th 
tin plate trust has had to double the price of its roduct within the y the year. A 8 0 
tee of $10, 900.000 was paid to Judge Moore, of cago, for organizing this 


company.” 
commission discovered that the American Tin Plate Company, con- 
trolling the Product in that industry; the National Steel Gompeny. and the the 
Rar er 2150 V Company were practically one organization, with a cap- 
of 
Railroad men 7 that the anti-trust law and the interstate-commerce act 
were violated by the railroads themselves, and that these laws should be 


amended to permit the to form a pool, 

P. E. Dowe, of the Commercial Travelers’ League, showed that leading 
trusts had br pen e destruction of competition, of 6,000‘' drummers, 
while they of standard articles of necessity by from 10 per 


cent for paper to 100 10 per cent for Pho Pipe. 
This and other testi * ing, but the trusts had prepared for 
this. Ata mesting at the he 


ouse early in the year lending spirits 
in the geun corporations in the country were re: ted and 4 line of 
R 2 What pressure t 
a 


was able to bring to 

ot discovered, kor advance su tions from the com- 

mission indicata that ite 1 Connan not be disagreeable tothe combinations 
of capital under investigation. f 

Mr. Chairman, I will now submit some evidence from the Nerth 

American, a publication of Philadelphia, and a Republican paper, 
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to show how the trusts work. It will be seen that this editor does 
not agree with Senator HANNA, the chairman of the Republican | red 
National Committee, in this, that the trusts are a good thing. 
Here is the testimony of the North American on this great ques- 


tion: 
HOW THE TRUSTS WORK. 


We are constantly being assured that trusts tend directly to — whole 
people’ oy lowering pelos oa Thes: Sandara Oil Company, which h; tely been 
his Joey tt tion 2 injured innocence and strives to 
show that the ugly of ile that ed against it are untrue. All 
the same, however, there was eather rise in the price of coal oil a few days 
and for no other apparent reason than that the Standard, having things 
can its prices, without hindrance. Inasmuch as 
fourth 1 in Toa within a year, it is evident that the 
rs understand that the proper office of a trust is to squeeze 
en people in o 33 per cent dividends. 
ago, after the window-glass trust got 4 hes 
of is went up 75 per cent. = 3 was ao 
or other raw mate: ced, or tha 8 8 ha 
75 per cent increase in their hates The trust, ee saying anything, 
tso 


er to pa 
aie a price 

rice of sand 
demanded a 
sim- 


oe formation of a large 


something has eR ais and it is a sweeping reduction in prices, 
amounting to something like 50 per cent. It ish this move to crowd 
out the rative and individual concerns, and if a cent reduction 
will not do it, then doubtless a 75 or 100 per cent decline The hay- 


— 6 8 ry, and 
capitalized, can afford to do business for nothing for a few months, or 
Tong Penge agh to starve out and break up those who are opposing its monopoly 
0 
These are two instances of or the trust works to hel 


th slid 

publie m alee tree in private life who would 3 us ＋ the trust is all 
right, and that it is ood friend of the people, notwithstanding the fact 
that the the farmer has to pay three times ch for a shovel as he did a 
year ago. 5 that the man who needs a new roof on his house finds that the 
wire-nail 5 helped him to the extent of an advance of 150 per cent in 
the price be Trust prices are always high prices when the trust can 
get a monopoly. 

Mr, Chairman, I am glad to be able to offer the evidence of the 
Sons of Husbandry in opposition to the great monopolies that are 
causing so much evil aud distress throughout the country. 3 
is what the National Grange of the 8 of Husban 
given by the Gazette, of Terre Haute, Ind., on the all- a 
subject of trusts: 

[The Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind., Thursday, November 23.] 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE ON TRUSTS—RESOLUTIONS PASSED AFTER A LONG 
DISCUSSION WEDNESDAY. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, November 23, 1899. 


The National Grange, which has been in session in this city d the past 
erage will adjourn sine die to-day. ape be Lehner fs soonest gs were 
the 5 on "trusts," o com- 


ress their approval of the address of our worthy 
trusts, and demand the enactment by Con- 
able po 8 Ss people against all combinations of men 
to associations of interests which merel 
y 

binations of capital give for the of destro; 
8 controlling 5 —ç and arbitrarily dictating prices of com- 
Associations o — 5 ane thing; combination as 
opposed to eg pens or trusts 
ch control the sonto of supply and and, like the Standard Oil Company, reach 
Sen to und ted 


lessen the 


opposed i to isolation is ano 


em by railroads, thus 
5 dealers who 
the investment of capital in eve 
fair play. The construction of 


branch 
e Erie . — 


on of o 

talized — The 
selfishness which too often actuate men has become 2 element of dan- 
oor and must be controlled. It must be made ‘or so-called trusts 
1 FFG . 
coun 

Therefore we 5 

1. Official inspection of all fase apn ty mg e as in the case of national banks. 
No corporation should be tolerated wh ks can not bear such 5 

5 3 discriminations by public carrie: 

4. All capital stock should 8 3 

pores yers cer oe 55 5 viola w (a) by forfeiture of charter, fine, 

and im (b) b y impeachment, fine, imprisonment, or all public 
9 — 8 t may be to enforce the law and who fail to perform 


that du 
8 We would advise petitions to Congress to pass remedial legis- 
lation along the lines above ms ody to secure i 
W e members of our to secure State oeaan not in conflict 
with national laws, but suited to the . of their respec- 
tive States. Oneof the test evidences of is theirs power to control 
This can be remedied e the people. 


arm of 3 
been th — Whenever 


paved th of ay ee or upon exclusive owWnershi p ef raw mate: of 

any kind, Government ownership of the source of sup; ay is called for. The 

National G: of the Patrons 67 Hus best efforts for the 

— h : = ae and we invite the earnest co- 
operation of every liberty-lo’ tizen 0 

tanarina resolu was taken up, but after considerable dis- 

was referred toa 8 with instructions to a subreso- 


cussion it 
lution, which | in substance was as follo 
“That we most heartily desire the upbuflding of our merchant marine, but 


we are . 05 to the principle of subsidy and believe the de- 
l be accomplished without resorting thereto. 

Mr, Chairman, the commercial travelers are united in denounc- 
ing monopolies. Here is what Mr. P. E. Dowe, president of the 
Commercial Travelers’ National League, says upon this question 
of trusts. It is worthy of thoughtful consideration: 


7 [From the Philadelphia North American.] 


ANTI-TRUST IS THEIR SLOGAN—COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS ARE UNITED IN 
DENOUNCING MONOPOLIES—NO GREEN GOODS AGAIN—PRESIDENT P, E. 
DOWE SAYS HIS COMRADES HAVE BEEN DECEIVED ONCE TOO OFTEN—THEY 
ARE A MIGHTY POWER, AND WILL TAKE CARE THAT THOSE TO WHOM THEY 
INTRUST THEIR VOTES ARE WORTHY OF THEM. 


“Three hundred and fifty thousand Koranak men in the United States are 
ready to talk anti-trust at the next 5 election. Each of these men 
can easil: Anti-monopoly, in short, can be 


1 talk to 20 . eve oer. 
pte into the ears of 4,500, 
preceding the November day u 15 which the vote v be cas 

The above statement was E. Dowe, of New Fork president of 
2 AS en or Travelers’ N; 4201 1. League and an officer of the American 


Mr. Dowe is fh this city on a brief business trip. He is one of the foremost 
anti-trust men in the country. Continuing, Mr. Dowe said: 

“Tam glad — 1 ing North American is Mit peg Beh Bye the trust question 

8 lectic’ in your paper this 


ee 
ere and 3 8 and mabealch 5 Vast e 
over seven or parer e pe Epone ts to TIE ont) output, contro! ontrei products, 
ices, and * the 28 by the degradation of 5 
EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL. 


advance p 
Mr. Eclectic’ has fallen into the fallacious argument which has been 
suggested by henchmen in the service of the trust, using the weapons of im- 
pena — and theoretical Writers. advaneing the proposition that commercial 
velers should have no right to com lain use of assumed improvement 
in business * for 5 and calling attention to improved 
having affected other classes. All writers ad vanei 
er witht the thorough knowledge that the proposition 
nable one or shows an ignorance of the true situation. 
l travelers represent the most intelligent labor in the of capital, 
san there is paste zop bar to their 8 tho 8 g ae eee of ca) 
In all instances where machinery t has been 
not intellectual Tabo. E onl: 5 that is is applicable in 5 ur 
is the machine of wild-ca tion, the machinations of stock- job 
moters, underwriters oa speculators, the gamblers in watered si 
FALSE ECONOMY. 

These men who, under the of scientific econom 
ness methods, attempt to foist on the people so-called ind 
posed of over seven parts water. 

PRINTING PRESCRIBED. 

“A machine which is specifically applicable to the case is the improved 
printing pros which grinds out e certificates that represent the com- 
squeeze the ee by advan 
5 d manual—and 


phans, an 

of only — 
Leaders among the traveling fraternity have time and again the 

„ commercial travelers or men of business experience in the 

rtment of the soreness @ means of in its 

chen I read this morning that the President has ped serious considera- 

tion the establishment of a epartment of industry and commerce, to be rep- 

resented in the Cabinet. 

“Commercial travelers’ associations have urged this for 
Nashville two years ago was held a conference of presidents 
mercial travelers’ associations to urge that mope taken sof vario those lines. 
No consideration has been piren our request o 8 5 tor the 9 ot 


rs during each 7 tre d -four hours 


40 80 ath 


8 
ro- 
en p 


lied to busi- 
stock, com- 


consuls or the establishment of nt of commerce and industry. 
Yet the Administration favorably considered recommendations along that 
line from other sources. 

= HOW THEY WERE CHEATED. 


“Prior to the last Presidential election nothing was too good for the com- 
anaa traveler, and he was lauded by 5 a in the highest 
but he had delivered the poe a 3 and, al- 
are I was a Republican in al thom the e. sree Tone consider the commer- 
cial the Republican A: tion. 
hich MARK HANNA says: ‘The trusts are 
an ob; ectionable combination.“ As straws show from 


may 3 to take ti the matter a from politics 
woa 5 AE, bok. eyes of the 


425 public officials under 
tates, that th tho situa nothing can be ex 


Mr. Chairman, I desire in this e to submit a list of 
commodities advanced in price, furnished by Mr. Percy E. Dowe, 
under oath, which fully explains itself. Here will be found the 
increases in price 5 about by the operations of the monop- 
olies to the great injury of the masses. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF COMMODITIES ADVANCED IN PRICE. 


last of A t the American Anti-Trust League 
8 8 1 ee aan Sees in New Yer Gity 
0 1 goods an 
on as vances sprees; er phe — 


y trusts). 
atthe time of each inter view. 
tion. 


agents turned in 
and many of them signed orte mado in informa 
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No comm. . = en Cooreesetin prios, The fol- Spool cotton, Willington American Thread Cor 


touting is the phabetical ord 
Bry eth ware or enameled ware 


F 


o> 
85 

iru 
ER 


3838888 


W 
2 
Yyy 
238 


o 

zp 
a a8 
88585 
kc 
2 
A 


seers 
885 
p 
. 
; 


2888888. 
S 8 85 
8 


woe 
285 
> 
8888 


5 
2 
* 


Corned beer C A 
Cann general 8 


Pee 
Sam 

i 

S8 

s 

2 

7 


Cop . — A t 31; 1888. 
i r. since Augus 
1 .. A 


7 8 
z 
+a 


= 
2 


SS oes S 
8 
& 
y 
2 
* 


ER 

pper 

F 
P 


8 
g 
3 
8 3 


—.— 
Glass a madair, dantis, ainos a BOR ct 
win pw. ouble, since May. P 
Glass, window, single; co May 40 p. ct. 
Glass, ee 35 P. ct. 
Hats, felt. 7} to 10 p. 
7} to 12} p. ct. 
Ham (delicatessen). . Be. = 
Iron, wrought.--...-.--. p. ct. 
Tron (for horseshoes) ...-.....--....-.- About 40 p. ct. 
Iron sash weights, within two weeks 804 p. ct. 
Iron on pipe wroughty nearly doubled. recent advances ag- 02; 2 
Wee ET Tet So Pe ee ee ae p. ct. 
Iron, 9 (ast advance June 11), advance. 62} p 
Iron, structural - 874 to 100 p. ct. 
Iron beams. P- . 
‘ son S - 100 p. ct. 
eo ig, foundry, si August 31 j io ae Se 
n. A ‘oun ry. since’. P. 
Iron! ord Bessemer, since August 31, 150 sre --. 125 p. ct. 
4 vig. arcoal, since August ahs 1808. 
Tron, old material --- T5to 100 p. ct. 
Tron bar, refined 65 
‘ Tron tank p to 130 p. ct. 
t underwear.. 10 p. ct. 
Knit wool to 81.50 a doz, 
- Linings, cotton 2 15 p.c 
0 20 P. ct. 
pe OY RS l4 p. et. 
Lumber (except 20 to 25 p. et. 
Lumber, oak pos 
Linoleum, domestic......- 124 to 20 p. et. 
cheap grades... -- 10 to 15 p. et. 
poses June 1, advance - 25 p. et. 
Auslins About 5 p. et. 
e E E ER E SNS 5 p. et. 


Notions, advance is general throughout the line, averaging 55 p. ct. 


Nails, cut, within 4 9 25 months 115 p. ct. 
Furniture, Jul 5 advance, 8 P. et. 
_ Flour, within three weeks 30 C. a bbl. 
nas wire, within twelve months 92 p ct. 
wood 50 P. et. 
Pulley 8 wood as í 2 8 er 
oto paper (prepared) nearly pe 
Plambers’ supplies --- 30 to 60 p. et. 
Pigno soppi 9 — 10 to 33} p. ct. 
Pins.. > Over 25 p. et. 
Bont PONTE Ee Bee A SE S ERLE RGN IOE Abont25 p. ct. 
kand writing. Notice of further advance, com- 
a lling independent envelope makers to withdraw quota- 
ce Advance to date 5355 20 p. et. 


ows al . 
Shoes, Bay State, for workmen, advanced . Be. a pair. 
Shoes, cheap grades, advanced peer - 2 to 50 c. a pair. 
Soaps, common 2e. a box. 
Spool cotton from 8 to 25 p. et. 
XXXII— 29 


iny --. Ii e. adoz. or 8 p. ct. 
nd an agreement to forfeit a semiannual us of 
10 per cent if prices are cut.) f 
A rage ae rn aca Scns tapas E TA E . 


—.— = ave 50 p. ct. 
Steel Feel billets, within one year over p. ct. 
dt 10 p. ct. 
reeled - 25 to 334 p. ct. 
Another 

Shovels.. 100 p. 

Ws... -- About 50 p. gt. 

C000 S ER ee ES Over 50 1 et. 

a A a E S N 8 45 Pp. ct. 

8 50 
Steel Faw ---- 110 p. ct. 
Steel billets ---- 130 p. ct. 
Structional iron.. .--- 90 to 100 p. ct. 
Sheet iron 2} to 62} p. ct. 


Tea, advance to consumer, 15 to 25 cents a 
to war tax of 10 cents a pound; wholesale advance 4 10 to 15 c. n lb. 
Tobacco Ameri 8 Company: incompetition will 
5 — furnish 6 pound packages of tobacco at the price 


About 75 151 ct. 
From 20 to 500 p. ct 


Wine, California, iE is. claimed that Crocker intorests 
have cornered grape crops for seven years, 


Wheels for ba rubber - tired -- 25 p. ot. 
5 — 85.8. 
whet t iron — = wee 100 p. ot. 


Wire ks GADD ke cea eee eee 
Personally a ee before me, Percy E. Dowe, who 4 — sa dul 
22 that fe Ethe af the committee of statistics of 8 


chairman 
t- Trust e and that the foregoing list of articles and AVE the 
oy of the same is a correct compilation of 8 re of duly author - 
zed ra oad of the said American Anti-Trust League, of which fact he fully 


PERCY E. DOWE. 
Sworn to before me this 7th is ot September, 1809 y 
FREDERICK THEALL, 
Notary Public, Orange County, State of New York. 


Mr. Chairman, I now call the attention of the House to a dis- 
cussion of commodity prices and wages, which is very ably pre- 
sented by the Quincy Journal: 


COMMODITY PRICES AND WAGES. 


According to Bradstreet's latest record of average commod ior 
there was an average advance. in about a hundred staple commodities of 17 
per COPA a year ago; of 22 per cent over two years ago; of 30 per cent 
over years ago. 
8 — advances mean, of course, increased cost of living. How has it been 
to salaries and wages? Have they correspondingly advanced? 
The ulted 8 States Investor gays 
* During 1899 the general level of 8 prices rose between 20 and 30 
per cent, bat as regards a Ab of the community there was ee d 
no increase ih income, while in coor some there was an increase whi 
fell far short of the figure representing the advance in prices. Tbese are 
facts 2 can poeta ‘be cert Aly or — the conclusion — evitable.” 

Iron and steel increased over 200 per cent met veers woolens at 
least froin 20 to 30 n the advance in cotton reater than 
that in woolens. -The rise in wheat and flour and In on 5 er products 
in Bradstreet's list has been less than the Investor states, but it probably 
ig ogre with Nore ite (are correctness the average advance. 

m 10 to 30 per cent advance in wages? In the iron and 
steel industries and in the woolen and cotton mills there have been advances 
of at per cent in w: but in what industries has there been from 20 to 30 

1 8 8 ce? e average advance in wages does not probably exceed 

or 4 per cen 

And, as the Investor says, the m.: part of the community has not been 
favored ene this 22 at all. e professional classes, the official class. and the 
clerical classes wholesale and retail trades are in receipt of the same 
incomes subatantially as 94 big odity prices 7 were at 8 = 
great agricultura at least so far as en; in cereal nctio 
no better tion now as consumers of manufactured pol iNap TITEN than 

ae to 1807; for the great advance in grain, which three years ago on 
e basis of wholly para ens and temporary conditions, has been nearly 
hie lost. There has been increased employment of labor in many lines, but 
this gain to the factor of consumption is partly offset by the idleness among 
salesmen which the industrial 5 have brought about. 

The vast 5 of the pec he poopie are 8 not pre to meet tho 
ad vanced cost of living has come when there has been 
much sma! BE SAVERS in Soe and wages, when, indeed, fees has been any 
avance at all. 

Commenting on this situation, the Springfield ( wae 53 Says: 

“The t A o the people, ina word, are not pared to meet the 
ine: prices and the Pres cost of living. Ifit be said That they chard 
have risen to the new demands npon them, since paper ener at sas croadly 
peoos is already in progress, it say be replied that this is not so. 

nereased cost of iron and steel and products 3 has not y 25 3 
the final consumer. The shipbuilder, the $ ding constructor, 
and so on, haye encountered the higher costs and expect to be able to recoup 
themselves in her transportation rates and honse and store rents, but 
whether they will be able to or not is just the question. 

“ The recent marked increase in woolen quotations is for goods which will 
not be offered to the retail consumer until next summer, fall, and winter, aud 
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there is some doubt in man circles 8 the higher prices can 

bon eg Scag ng 8 consumption will not fall off wipe out any 
n from the er p 

ang uced consumption must certainly be the effect of the present 

demands of the producer unless salaries and w: and wheat farmers’ prof- 

its are somehow increased materially above their existing level. No imme- 
te possibility of this is observable. The recent colla in tion, 

foreshadowing some little reversal of recent tendencies in- 


y ge ap of salari 
t yo of the ques 


they are a 
Te ie sppenr, E ge ete that the present level of commodity prices 
can not be od, but must recede to meet the conditions of consump- 
m.“ 


Mr. Chairman, here is what a trust maker has to say about 
his offspring: 


SUGAR. 

3 0. 8 I would state that where a ppd nner ms 
dealing particularly in that are essential to the enen of mankind— 
nine fuel, BS oe ox an W. would become, as I describe 
3 0 it would be beneficial to the public to have 

them under Government super 


in. eee 
people, “ Here is a law we have — robbery. Do not complain 
ofti 


re ag eee oes that he 5 
hag beng As 3 Jam not talking 
bout the infamy of the 
s there is DODA e of it 

free from it. 


Hundreds of thousands of workmen and middlemen have been eliminated 
ale the formation of industrial combinations. The stockholders must receive 
2 — 


Mr. Chairman, is there any wonder why the McKinley Admin- 
istration is so severely criticised for its relations with trusts? 


This criticism has brought about by the Administration 
itself, and it had no right to complain for being criticised. 
Take the action of the Secretary, of the ury with the 


National City Bank of New York: 
GAGE PAYING THE DEMANDS FOR FAVORS BY THE 18% CAMPAIGN CON- 
T. 


Here are the facts from Secretary Gage's Congress: 
“ Under my administration 7 — the Treas Treasury Department no discrimination 
in favor of one bank oa 3 made. Secretary Gage to 
Congress in answer to the Post-Dispa 


A. B. Hepburn. „Vicepresident of ee tt the 80 National City Bank, wrote, under 
date of Jane 5, 1807, 9 
The National fot ho busin w = Frecently pogania vice-presiden 


ma 
Should . e 


VFC 
. you will see that we also have very great political claims, in 
view of what was done during the canvass last year. 
“Yours, very truly, A. B. HEPBURN.” 
FFF 
in view of what was done — . feere canvass last year (1896): 
88 president 
William Steller. president Standard Oil Com 
W. D. . banker and Vanderbilt Gp oe ew 
James H. Post, broker of sugar trust, and sentative. ational Sugar Ro- 


fining Com 

5 — "t Bacon, member of J. Pierpont Morgan bond syndicate; alsodirector 
sper I. Schiff, chairman Union Pacific refunding syndicate. 

Stephen 8. Palmer, national zinc trust. 
Samuel Sloan, director in number of 5 
FF and director in Copper Queen Consol- 
H. Walter. Webb, then vice-president of the New York Central 
(The Vanderbi t railroad directors were the largest individual subscribers 


Kinley cam 

phate ary cad RE gots May 14, 1897, before 

570 received the burn letter. 8 deposits in \ fhe Standard 
ational Cii 000. 


After ere aE ADOYO letter in 1897 the National City Bank received, of the 
23 iris the. of the Union Pacific debt, $24,000,000. 


r in this respect. Wo atx 


125 
war July $, 1898, tho balance was — „showing that the bank had the 
free use of over $10,000,000 for six mon 


AGREED TO SAVE THE BANK CITY TAXES. 
Among the letters sen 


New York, January 11, 1900, 
from: President Stillman of the Maton ual City Bank, undor ante of August $ 
iat We shall soaks the core eto en er 80 3 — the understanding, 
We above 0 u 
of course, that we are not ** Be Fable ble for a anion nok tee tana ge water m the prop- 
erty so long as you remain in Of $0,000 remains 
unpaid and the deed is ee 


Not one dollar of Bi perme Deke wan radi: Bio tha ig rergunish se A- 
the special act of Congress authorizing the sale of She pecparty: 
— house was not sold inter the generel act of 1864, quoted by Mr. 


* in justification. 
though Mr. Stillman asks the — to protect him from the pay- 
taxes, the Government was und ment to pay the bank 4 
pen cent annually on the money for eea g This while the bank had 
o market rates. 
Does any general act of 1864 or the special act of Congress authorize any 


such jugglery? 
This is the position in which the Administration finds itself, as 


shown in the report of the Secretary of the , and as ‘set 
forth in an Indiana ext an bad per upon the said report. 
Mr. Chairman, I re to append the following article of Col, 


William Jennings Bryan and make it a part of my remarks. This 
is an able discussion of the cost of an imperial policy sought to be 
thrust upon the American people: 


WILL IT PAY? 


On former occasions I haye quoted authorit the of im 
CCC 
W. tuity While every 
country be Vining to gu surrender a var Be 


8 that rien a would 
ence, still the op bear are rimes in having u their 
side the aeolian a ——— as w 3 based upon 5 — 

The forcible annexation of the Philippine 


in d 
even annexation by the er che’ pec’ ds (and, in my judgment, 


6) We . 


loss rather than He: ‘ve been con- 
fined to the North Continent, t the mation —.— in view either 
security from attack or land suitable for settlement. Ge both objects 
the Pacific Se purposes cf dolense, 
e were necessary ense, the ý 
furnished homes and occupation for an ula 
ore eon} take Siu was arsed largely open tke ground that their 
sphere, an AnnexA was t 
would be a menace tothe the Uni tates. 
8 was made to the he! r of the —— ot tho 
ds, it was met by the assertion they fewin number. In the 
en of those who favored the annexa: of Hawaii the 1 1 
ed from a strategical standpoint outweighed the o ion 
lation. Noa nt made in favor of the annexa 5 
nds can be in support of the impe policy. purchase of 


strength n res broader opportunities for the American 
Evenif the pri TEE conquest were under Am pu 
vin the conquest territory so our shores, inhabited by 


indepe: 
a a tax u our and naval the tude of which can not 
pon military strength —— 


now be de 
and men the cost of 3 . in 
miles away, scattered over 1,200 islands, and 


sacrifice in her effort to S svat down 8 


ba ? Hor many 
the Antilles under 8 


isease in the vain apse to keep the 
dominion? Yet Cuba has only about a ma and a half of atean 
Habana is from Cadiz as Manila is from Francisco. 


— people, è 

su on 

living under a 
How man 

very ay 


and 


t or small 
taxation, will 


e ee armament, and in the equipment 
of soldiers is returned dollar for dollar, who will place a price 
that will be shed? If war is to be waged for trade, how mu 
to be demanded And will 


In his essay on the West repeat conni | Macaulay donies that colonies are a 

to 5355 He sa 

a military — ‘political al 1 of view, 
this country. 


,if the experience of 
we not P eirond dhe ons se ke What have we not 
tic dominion? 
so often led Sate to risk our ownsmiling gard: 


ve subsidies 


and all 
the Hessian sla: 
Republic, indu 
troops to die in West 
pouring over Rhin 
When a 


colonial acq 
— Hood cxtravagant; no interference 
—.— and blood as water. we never learn wisd: 


the war 

hile the armies of our enemies were 

in prospect, we have thought no ex- 
9 has 8 


to us as 
om? Shall we never 


2 9 Sir Epicure Mamm: 
Those who maintain tha —— so remote conduce to the military 
or Fis Taa Ronland s OAIE D ok hone 
us s 
Shall we refuse to profit the ex rience of others? Has the of 
8 over 17,000, us mane our own prow hat 
gold is tous wep as Gast abd blood as water 
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Let us consider for a moment the indirect cost of annexation. Grave do- 
mestic problems press for solution; can we afford to neglect them in order to 
engago unnecessarily in controversies abroad. 

ust the people at large ee oe with the contemplation of des- 
uay ^“ while the special inte hedge themselves about with legal bulwarks 

ge ae 
e the American are endeav: 0 an u sov- 
foreign — — will be able to complete the 


ernment bog beter gar and 
share of wealth which 
tes, drowned in noisy disputes over new boundary lines and in 

the clash of conflicting authority. 
as the inquiry. Who will haul 


Monopoly can thrive in security so1 
^ on distant islands turns public attention away from the ques- 
Trusts at home? 
to substitute contests over treaties for econo- 
. What cost the people to postpone consideration of reme- 
dial legislation while the ship of state tosses about in the whirlpool of inter- 
national politics? 
question of imperialism we have a right to weigh 


bilities may be mentioned 
and one or more 


P 
5 
; 


its advocates! During nati d 

le arnad DA Some OF 5 alliance and its attendan’ 
fher . — to yoke the young Republic with a monarchy. 
among us are not able to measure the cost of a policy which would surrender 
the nation's indepondence of action and drag it into the broils of Europe and 


The Monroe doctrine, too—what will become of it? How can we ex 
tions Hemisphere if we 


On the other hand, what advantages are suggested by imperialists to off- 
set the cost and mentioned. 
and ns wider markets will be the 


and demands, not a 
rer and the for- 


compe! % 
biic attention has already been called to the fact that while Spain was 
sending soldiers to the Philippines Lopian wes sending roerchiandien While 
the home government was sending money to the islands Great Britain was 
W 


she some 


bu Bri 
tates. Our foreign trade isincreasing, and that increase 
so 


— t will be manifest to anyone who 
of the Filipinos with that of a like 


num e ts of the Torrid Zones can never equal 
or even approach the inhabitantsof the Temperate Zones as customers. = 
Iand's commerce with the United her commerce with 


is greater than 
India, and yet India has a population of nearly 300,000,000, and the English 
sis | floats over them. 
t is yet to be decided whether the open-door policy will be adopted in the 
Orient or a tariff wall built around our subjects there, but neither plan will 


be found sai = 8 — — 
Our people, however, shoul: expect a colonia’ 
able, either to the governed or to the governin, 


t. to a single example of a na- 
selfish enough to desire a calony and yet unselfish enough to govern it 
wisely at long range. 


rs. 
It is sometimes 
those who are cro 
foundation. 


that the Philippines would furnish homes for 
out of this country. This argument, too, is without 
States amounts to only 21 
——— re mile. erations bef 1 ulation of the 
ua 
United States will be as dense as it Ener in the Philip * 
Our people will not flock to Manila; climatic 
obstacle as overpopulation. English su 
of india was only 100301 Tes thant tc Stal summer of prises fed 
— 0 n 
VVV x 3 
amaica had all the advantages which could be derived from an tish 
soua y, and yet the white populationin 1891 numbered iess than 15,000 
12 been under Fo Brine vor of the 8 for nearly ree 
ears, Europeans u island numbered 
than 60000 out of a total 3 ot more than 25,000,000. 
Spain has been able to induce but ag amy! teenies of her people to settle in 


an tter. 
es wil. not prove inviting to Americans, shall 
bably draw a 5 ble number from the islands to the United States. 
g the 


years from 1880 to 1804 mo: than 90,000 coolies left India, and expect 
re 
an influx of Malays. 3 


It is not strange that the laboring men should look with undisguised alarm 
C tition u the farms and in the factories 
the United States. Our people have! 


ted against Chinese e tion, 
but hes . a few Chinese and admit many Filipinos is like straining at a 
SW: 

ag ey Pinedoren and laboring men constitute a large ority of the Ameri¢an 
e; what is there in annexation for them? Heavier taxes, Asiatic emi- 

gra! and an opportunity to furnish more sons for the Army. Will it pay! 

Death of Hon. Lorenzo Danford. 
REMARK S 
or 
HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 20, 1900. 
The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 


* Resolved, That business of the House be now that oppor- 
tunity ma be given for pating tribais to the memory of Hon. LORENZO 
DANFORD, late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of 


0. 
* Resolved, That, as a mark of to the of the de- 
ceased and in . es as a distinguished public 
3 the House at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall 
stan ourned. 
2 eee That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of 


he deceased. 

“ Ordered, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate.“ 

Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. Speaker: To me a peculiar interest attaches to the lifeand 
service of LORENZO DANFORD. He was really the first promi- 
nent public man whom I knew personally in my boyhood. In his- 

eatest days I was a student in the high school under that match- 
| and faithful teacher, Prof. James J, Burns, at St. Clairs- 
ville, where Mr. DANFORD was almost constantly in court. His 
ability and success haye been so well portrayed here in the eulogy 
of my colleague (Mr, KERR) that it seems almost unnecessary to 
undertake to say anything, because what could be said would 
seem like repetition, But I feel that I ought to say something of 
how he appeared to us in that community in our boyhood days. 

LORENZO DANFORD was on one side or the other of every im- 
portant case that came before the court, and it was usually con- 
sidered in advance that the side that was fortunate enough to 
secure his services would be victorious in the cause, particularly if 
it was a jury case, Not only was he considered a great lawyer, 
but I can appreciate what my colleague (Mr. GROSVENOR) has 
said about the tears at his grave. He was appreciated as a friend, 
asa or, as a neighbor, as a good citizen, and asa soldier 
with a magnificent record. No one spoke of DANFORD except to 

raise him, To the boys in that community he was the model 
Petoro the court, and he was the model not only through the 
seventies, but eyen later, as an orator, It was painful to see his 
uncomfortable condition during the last few months of his life, 
particularly after his visit to the deathbed of his father, and my 
colleague is quite right in his statement that Mr. Danrorp’s 
death really began at that bedside of his father. He was not, in 
those last few months, the Danrorp of whom we, at least in Ohio, 
are The DANFORD of the last few months was not eyen 
the DANFORD of 1896 or 1897. 

I know of no better description of him in the campaign of 1897 
than that given in some newspaper account of a speech made by 
him at Marietta. He and Senator A were there, and the ac- 
count of the meeting was simple and brief. I do not know who 
the was who descri it, but in substance, and I think 
in exact language, these were the words: 

POOE AENA MOON ADE PEROT AOS E 3 
thusiastic audience. After the Hon. Lorenzo DANFORD, of St. Clairs- 
ville, took the platform and showed Senator HANNA how to © a Speech. 

That was a sufficient description of that meeting to all who had 
heard Danrorp in the court room or on the rostrum. This is no 
discredit to the ability of Senator Hanna to make a speech, nor to 
the ability of any other man; because I think it is fair to say, with 
due regard to that may have been said of the Shannons and 
and the Kennons of St. Clairsville, and others who were giants in 
the forties and the fifties, that Belmont County, yes, and the east- 
ern part of Ohio, never produced any man of whom it might not 
be said that LORENZO DANFORD could show him how to make a 


Iam pleased to know that LORENZO DANFORD was born in Bel- 
mont County, and who is there that is not proud of old Belmont! 
No one of us born in that beautiful county ever had to apolo- 
gize for the morality or hospitality of its people. Nature and na- 
ture’s god were us to old Belmont, giving her pure air, rich 
minerals, fertile soil, and crystal waters. The world’s greatest 
masters in music, sculpture, and painting would have been greater 
masters could they haye spent their youth in the dreamland 
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beauty and inspiration of the song of ihe birds, the sculpture of 
the 1855 and the paintings of the sunrise and sunset of old Bel- 
mont. 

‘LORENZO DANFOoRD was born in a county that was greater rela- 
tively at the time of his boyhood and young manhood than it is 
now among the counties of the State. e great highway known 
as the National Road runs through that county and in his younger 
days it was the atest thoroughfare of the bi oars It was 
as important in Mr. Danrorpb’s young manh as the Union 
Pacific Railroad was in a later day. 

The bar at St. Clairsville has gained distinction probably not 
mi ree by any other bar in the State except that of Lancaster, 
which was the home of the Ewings, the Shermans, the Hunters, 
and others of that school, LORENZO DANFORD has left a name 
that will live with other generations; it will be a sweet memory; 
it will be a pleasant dream; the recollections of him will go down 
in the traditions of Belmont County as a part of the honor and 
fame of one of the best counties in the State, and LORENZO Dan- 
Fonp's memory will be repeated to the youngest of the children of 
old Belmont with a fond and affectionate regard by all who knew 
him, for none knew him except tolove him. As we here to-day 
in the American Congress pay the last tribute of affectionate words 
tothe memory ofa faithful friend, whose life added to the dignity 
and the beauty of the hills of old Belmont, I recall the philosophy 
of Tom Moore’s sad poem: 

This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deccitful shine, deceitful flow: 
There's nothing true but Heaven. 


Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
wave to wave we're driven; 
And fancy a flash and reason’s ray 
Serve but to light the troubled way: 
There's nothing calm but Heaven! 


Porto Rico, 


SPEECH 


0 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 26, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. #245) entitled An act temporarily to provide revenues for 
the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and for other purposes,“ and the Sen- 
ate amendments thereto— ‘ 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The remarkable spectacle is presented to the 
House and the country by the Ways and Means Committee, and 
by a majority of the Republicans on this floor, of endeavoring to 
stretch the Constitution so that we can acquire and govern dis- 
tant colonies and then at the same time to contract it so that 
when such territory is once acquired it shall not be governed by 
the Constitution. ainst such a theory of government and such 
a construction of the Constitution, of which this billis a product, 
I most earnestly protest. It degrades our science of government 
and the principles of the Constitution from the high lane on 
which the fathers and the founders placed them to the low level 
of an imperialistic three card monte” game for empire—‘‘now 
yon see it and now you don't.” [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Me Chairman, I oppose this measure with all the earnestness 
of my nature. I believe it is the first avowed step in a policy 
which will embark this country and its people upon imperialism, 
and will pemg destruction to this Government, fonnded though 
it be on the theories of government formulated and established 
by the framers and fathers of it, that the Republic might be per- 
petuated for all time to come. 

I fear that it is but the entering wedge which will eventually 
rend asunder the at principle that this Government rests for 
its 18 upon the grant to it in the written Constitution, the 
product of the minds of the wisest, most patriotic, and ablest men 
that ever assembled to consider and promulgate the principles of 
free government under the sun. It is the result of their experi- 
_ ence, after considering the efforts and failures of all other ples 
before their time, and which has lived and survived through 
many trials and conflicts, and I trust and hope it will live and 
survive long after those who now seek to destroy it are forgotten. 

This theory of government, the grant of power in the Constitu- 
tion to it, and the restraint of authority that forbids its exceedin 
the grant is the sheet anchor of our people, and it has enabl 
them to resist safely the waves of every conflict and of every po- 


litical and domestic storm, and it will carry them into safety now. 
For there is one consolation to those who believe that this bill is 
unconstitutional, and it is this: Whatever this 8 di may do 
however they may trim down, shade, or override the sections of 
the Constitution, there is a court which is the greatest that ever 
sat upon a bench, and it will, if it is guided, as we believe it will be, 
by the prior. decisions of that grand tribunal, hold to the inde- 
structible 1 of the Constitution, which, for them and the 
people and our posterity, are our only safety and hope for the 
preservation and perpetuation of this Republic. 

For, above partisan politics and party aims and desires, when 
the cold, calm judgment of the law and the Constitution are alone 
permitted to guide and govern the judges, as doubtless they will be, 
whose duty it is to ascertain and declare the law and to restrain ille- 
gal and yoid unconstitutional acts of legislation, this court will 
save this people from the wrong and injustice sought now to be 
inflicted by them upon the innocent and unfortunate people of 
Porto Rico and the greater injury to our own institutions. 

But aside from the question whether this bill violates the Con- 
stitution, the Fi iy of the United States, and that people whose 
ancestors established by their struggles, by the forfeit of their 
lives and the shedding of their blood, this free Republic, the grand- 
est and best that ever rose to bless mankind, should be slow to 
forget that we are a people whose Government had its origin in 
the effort of the mother country, in the exercise of despotic power, 
to impose upon our forefathers a system of unjust taxation. They 
freed themselves from the yoke of England on the issue of unjust 
taxation, and the t war of independence was fought and car- 
ried to a successful end and the Republic began, and has prospered 
and lived over a century mainly because of the effort to impose a 
much less onerous but still as odious a tax as the one sought now 
to be enacted. i 

Whata commentary for those who do not believe that repub- 
lics can survive, that the descendants of the American Revolution, 
who fought because et need taxed, now propose to tax unjustly 
and unequally the small island of Porto Rico, which has come to 
us by the fortunes of war, and whose people have welcomed the 
rule of this Republic. What has Porto Rico done to merit at our 
hands the passage of such a bill as this? And to do this we must 
not only stab the Constitution in its most vital, living principles, 
but declare that the rights we now 1 to assert are above 
and beyond the limitations of that instrument framed by the 
Bea of the country to restrain both national and State govern- 
men 

The people of Porto Rico protest; its business men protest 
against it; and the business men of New York and other places in 
this country have protested; the President of the United States 
undertakes to stay the hand of his party; the commissioner and 
other officials who have investigated affairs in Porto Rico unite 
in 1 that it be treated as a part of the United States 
and be permitted to have its products sent in free; and every man 
who believes that this Government should be fair and just and 
get nas the part of a hypocrite toward Porto Rico will protest. 

ey were powerless under Spain; they had suffered under her 
misrule for years; they welcomed our arms and accepted our Gov- 
ernment, not only without protest, but with joy. And now we 
propose by this bill to deny the Declaration of Independence, the 
theories of our Government, and stand before the world, as we 
justly should, as self-convicted hypocrites. Why? Thetwogreat 
monopolies of the sugar and tobacco trusts demand that we sacri- 
fice not only the Porto Ricans, but the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. How subservient we must be to lend our aid to these inter- 
ests when justice, humanity, good faith, good conscience, the 
theory and genius of our Government, and the plain grant of its 
powers forbid us to do it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention briefly to a few 

uestions of law upon this subject. And first I desire to say that 
the principle of the law of nationsas promulgated by those writers 
who have written on this subject declares that when any coun- 
try, by conquest, purchase, treaty, or otherwise, extends its do- 
main and territory, the instant that is done the 8 territory 
becomes a part of the territory of the empire, of the republic, or 
of the kingdom, and that that part of it so acquired by conquest 
or law is to be ruled by the laws of the country which so acquires 


it. " 

I go back to the foundation, to the elementary law writers. I 
go back to the books which we as students at the law school 
studied, books which every man who enters upon the study of the 
law first reads when he undertakes to find out what is the law of 
nations, And we find it laid down in Vattel’s Law of Nations 
tha 


When a nation takes possession of a distant country and settles a colony 
there, that country, though separated from the principal establishment or 
mother country, naturally becomes a part of the state equally with its an- 
cient ions. Whenever, therefore, the political laws or treaties make 
no distinction between them, everything said of the territory of the nation 
tausia ae extend to its colonies. (Vattel's Law of Nations, chapter 18, sec- 

on 
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Also, book 2, chapter 7, section 80, Vattel, declares that the— 


domain of a nation extends toeverything she possesses by a just title; it com- 
hends her ancient and original ons, and all her acquisitions made 
y means which are just in themselves, or admitted assuch among nations— 


concessions, purchases, conquests made in the regular way, ete. by her 
8 we ought not only tounderstand her territories, but all the nights 
e enjoys. 


And that is the rule all over the world, even among people who 
are not ruled by written constitutions,as weare. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, this Republic of ours, founded asit is upon a written con- 
stitution that has provisions restraining the powers of the con- 
gress and of its people, until they shall change it—this principle of 
government extends to us and makes us govern these people ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Constitution. 

I have here all the provisions to which I shall refer, and which 
I shall print in my remarks. 

I desire to say that the Supreme Court has settled this question 
in the matter of taxation. They have settled it in the case of Lough- 
borough vs. Blake, which 1 shall not now quote, and in the oft- 
quoted case of Cross vs. Harrison. They have settled it in later 
Cases which I shall undertake to read or to incorporate in my re- 
marks. But without making any other criticism upon Cross vs. 
Harrison, I desire to say thatin my judgment the principles which 
it enunciated and decided are misconstrued by some gentlemen 
who have read it here. This is the language which it appears to 
me has escaped them: 

No one can doubt— 

This is on page 190 of that decision, in 16 Howard— 

No one can doubt that these orders of the President, and the action of our 
Army and Navy commanders in California in conformity 1 them, were 

to the law of arms and the right ot conquest, and that they were 
operative. 

When and how long, say the court? 

Until the ratification and exchange of a treaty of peace. 

These orders of the President thus given to the military authorities are 
fully set forth in the instructions of Mr. Buchanan, who was then Secretary 
of State under President Polk. After directing the collection of taxes under 
the de facto 8 as a military necessity, the Secretary p: s: 

“This de facto government will, of course, exercise no power inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, which is the 
ve cae law of the land. For this reason no import duties can be levied in 
— ens on articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 

Markit. That was while California was living under the de facto 
military government. That was while the military governor was 
co. ing the taxes on goods imported from foreign countries and 
was not obedient to the tariff law of 1790 and theact of 1846. But 
the Secretary of State, the mouthpiece of President Polk, who car- 
ried’ on the war, declared: 

B ch dutie be im: i h 
pindiclions of ir Arer posed in any other part of our nation on the 


Why? Because the Constitution of the United States was the 
supreme law of the land, and the supreme law of the land declared 
that we should make these taxes usiform. 
I read the following from the case of Cross vs. Hamson: 


This de facto government will, of course, exercise no er inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, which is the 
aueue law of the land. For this reason no import duties can be levied in 

ifornia on articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 
States, as no such duties can be imposed in any other part of our Union on 
the productions of California. Nor can new duties be char: in California 
upon such foreign edhe re as have already paid duties in any of our 
‘ports of entry. for the obvious reason that California is within the territory 
of the United States, 


Then the war tariff was, immediately on receiving news of rat- 
ification of the treaty, made to conform to the existing tariff law. 


That war tariff, however, was abandoned as soon as the military governor 
had received from Washington information of the exchange and ratification 
of the treaty with Mexico, and duties were afterwards levied in conformity 
with such as vine goa had im upon foreign merchandise imported into 
the other ports of the United States, r California having been ceded by 
the treaty to the United States. This last was done with the assent of the 
Executive of the United States, or without any interference to prevent it 
Indeed, from the letter of the then Secre of State and from that of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury we can not doubt that the action of the mili gov- 
ernor of California was recognized as allowable and lawful by Mr. Polk and 
his Cabinet. We think it was a rightful and correct recognition under all 
the circumstances, and when we say rightful we mean that it was constitu- 
tional, although Congress had not passed an act to extend the collection of 
tonnage and import duties to the ports of California. 


The court say: 
That war tariff was immediately made— 


Immediately on receiving news of the ratification of the treaty 
made what? 


. by.the Governor-General, under the direction of the Secretary of State, to 
conform with the tariff laws of the United States in existence in this country. 

Again, the court go on to say: 

The war tariff, however, was abandoned as soon as the military governor 
had received from Washington information of the — and ratification 
of the treaty with Mexico, and duties were afterwards levied in conformi 
with such acts as ae Ses had im d 2 7 — foreign merchandise impor 
into the other ports of the United States, Upper California having been ceded 
by the treaty to the United States. 

This last was done with the assent of the Executive of the United States, 
or without any interference to prevent it. Indeed, from the letter of the 


of the Treasury, we 


then Secre of State and from that of the Secre 
can not doubt that the action of the military governor of California was recog- 
i as allowable and lawful by Mr. Polk and his Cabinet. We think it was 


a rightful and correct recognition under all circumstances; and when we say 

rightful, we mean that it was constitutional, although Congress had not 

an act to extend the collection of tonnage and import duties to the ports of 
0 

So, Mr. Chairman, with all that has been said about the Cross 
and Harrison case being authority which will sustain this bill, 
here is the permission by which these taxes were levied; here are 
the facts and the history, and here the decision of the court, which 
undertakes to declare that the Constitution of the United States 
extended there, and those duties can not be collected because they 
were not uniform. 

I desire especially to call attention to the case of Geofroy vs, 
Ri (183 U. S. R., page 158). 

e opinion in this case is by Justice Fields, and it is a discus- 
sion of our treaty with France in 1800, and determines the question 
whether or not the terri ceded the United States was a State 
within the contemplation of that treaty and of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In discussing this case, and referring to the eighth section of 
the first article of the Constitution, the justice says: 

The power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises is given 
for the purpose thereinafter mentioned. This entis gation without limi- 
tation as to place. It pong Say, Rag ee to all places over which the Gov- 
ernment extends. lf this could doubted, the doubt is removed by the 
aea Saey words, which modify the grant. The words are: But all duties, 
— * aad excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” It 

not be contended that the modification of the power extends to places 
to which the power itself does not extend. The power, then, to lay and col- 
lect duties, imposts, and excises may be exercised and must be exercised 
throughout the United States. 

The grant of this power and the exercise of it, according to this 
statement, must be exercised subject to the rule of 1 
and on this question this case seems to take it as being undoubted. 

In speaking of the general grant to lay and collect taxes, and 
declaring that it comprehends the District and Territories as well 
as the States, he declares: 

Th t ela intended to to th ise of thi 
ß Merlin gh Eh CAE pa al aac 

In discussing what is meant by the State, he quotes the seventh 
article of the treaty of 1800 with France, as follows: 

In all the States of the Union whose existing laws permit it, so long and 
Sep boreal Sa PE rg captor 
the same manner as the citizens of the United States” 

+ + è This article is not happily drawn. It leaves in doubt what is 
meant by “States of the Union. Ordi y these terms would be held to 
apply to those 8 communities exercising the various attributes of 
sovereignty which compose the United States, as distinguished from the 
oi municipalities known as Territories and the District of Columbia; 
and yet sovereign communities with an independent local government are 
often described as States, though the extent of their political sovereignty 
be limited by relations to the more general government or to other coun- 
tries. (Halleck on International Law, chapters 5, 6, and 7.) 

The term is used in general jurisprudence and by writers on 

ublic law as denoting organized e societies with an estab- 

ished government. Within this definition, the District of Colum- 
bia, under the Government of the United States, is as much a 
State as any of those political communities which com the 
United States. Were there no other territory under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, it would net be questioned that 
the District of Columbia would be a State within the meaning of 
international law, and it is not perceived that it is any less a State 
within that meaning because other States and other territory are 
also under the same Government, 

In Hepburn vs, Ellzey (2 Cranch, 445-452) the question arose 
whether a resident and a citizen of the District of Columbia could 
sue a citizen of Virginia in the circuit court of the United States, 
The court, by Chief Justice Marshall, in deciding the question, 
conceded that the District of Columbia was a distinct political 
society, and therefore a State, according to the definition of 
writers on general law, but held that the act of Con, in pro- 
viding for controversies between citizens of different States in the 
cirouit courts referred to that term as used in the Constitution, 
and therefore to one of the States composing the United States. 
A similar concession, that the District of Columbia being a sepa- 
rate political community is in a certain sense a State, is made by 
this court in the recent case of the Metropolitan Railroad Com- 
pany vs. District of Columbia (132 United States, 1, 9), decided 
at the present term. 

In the same opinion the court further declare: 

The treaty power as expressed in the Constitution is in terms unlimited, 
except by those restraints which are found in that instrument against the 


action of the Government or of its departments, and those arising from the 
nature of the Government itself and of that of the States. It would not be 


character of the Government, or in that of any of 
the States, or the cession of any portion of the territory of the latter without 
—f ogee (Fort Leavenworth Railroad Company et al. vs. Lowe, llt U. S., 


But, with these exceptions, it is not perceived that there is any limit to 
the questions which can be usted touching any matter which is p ‘ly 
the subject of negotiations withaforeign country. (Ware vs. Hylton, 3 Bait, 
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199; Chiroc vs. Chiroc, 2 Wheat., 259; Hanuestein vs. Lynham, 100 U. S., 483; 
8 Op. Attys. Gen., 417; The People vs. Guke, 6 Cal., I.) 

If the Constitution prescribe one rule and the law another and 
different rule, it is the duty of courts to declare that the Con- 
stitution and not the law governs the case before them for 
judgment, If the law include no case save those for which the 
Constitution has furnished a different rule, or no case which 
the legislature has the power to govern, then the law can haye no 
operation. 

If it includes cases which the legislature has power to govern, 
and concerning which the Constitution does not prescribe a dif- 
ferent rule, the law governs those cases, though it may, in its 
terms, attempt to include others, on which it can not operate. In 
other words, this court can not declare void an act of Congress 
which constitutionally embraces some cases, though other cases, 
within its terms, are beyond the control of Congress, or beyond 
the reach of that particular law. If, therefore, Congress had 
power to make a law excluding slavery from this territory while 
under the exclusive power of the United States, the use of the 
word ‘‘forever ” does not invalidate the law, so long as Congress 
has the exclusive legislative power in the territory. 

But it is further insisted that the treaty of 1803 between the 
United States and France, by which this territ was acquired, 
has so restrained the constitutional powers of gress that it 
can not by law prohibit the introduction of slavery into that pas 
of this territory north and west of the Missouri and north of 
36° 30' north latitude, 

By a treaty with a foreign nation the United States may right- 
fully stipulate that the Congress will or will not exercise its leg- 
islative power in some particular manner on some particular 
subject. Such promises, when made, should be voluntarily kept 
with the most 5 good faith. But that a treaty with a 
foreign nation can deprive the Con of any part of the legis- 
lative power 5 by the people, so that it no lon can leg- 
1 as it was empowered by the Constitution to do, I more than 

ou 

I desire to refer to the noted case of Scott vs. Sanford in 19 
Howard, which has been criticised u the floor of this House 
as being ‘‘an infamous decision,” and been referred to as the 
only case sustaining the doctrine laid down by Chief Justice 
Taney that this country had no constitutional right to hold ter- 
ritory as colonies. Upon an investigation of that case it will 
appear to any unprejudiced mind that the entire court was united 
upon that proposition. 


The opinion of the court is pronounced by Chief Justice Taney, 


in which two of the justices—Justice McLean and Justice Curtis— 
dissent, and the third justice—Nelson—gives a separate opinion 
upon a single point in the case, ing no opini un- 


g upon 
constitutionality of the act of 1820, known as the “ Missouri com- 
panies law,” and the rest of the justices declaring it unconstitu- 

ional. It is declared, Chief Justice Taney speaking for the whole 
court: 


There is no ede dig, by the Constitution tothe Federal Government to 
establish and main colonies bordering on the United States or at a dis- 
be ruled and governed at its own to its terri- 


tance, to 

torial limits in any way, except by the of new States. t power 
is piaig given; and if a new State is admitted, it needs no further 

tion by Congress, beeause the Constitution itself defines the relative its 
and powers and duties of the State, and the citizens of the State the 
Federal Government. But no * given to acquire a territory to be held 
and governed permanently in t character. 2 


He further adds: 
power of Congress in this re- 
ps The power to ep the territory of the United States by the admis- 
of new States is Pave: sate tuo i 
all the departments of the Government, it has been held to auth: 
of te: fit for admission a 


ac- 
quisition +n the time, but to be admitted as 
soon as its t to admission. It is ac- 


State is when to the sound discre the power 8 
„ to be held by the United States until it is in a 
to a State upon an equal footing with the other 
tes, must rest n the same discretion. It is a question for the political 
department of the Government, and not the judi 
He further adds that it is the duty of Congress to maintain in 
the territory the authority and rights of the Government, and also 
the personal rights and rights of property of individual citizens, 
secured by the Constitution. (See pages 52 and 53, Dred Scott 


case.) 

He further declares that the pone in the General Government 
to obtain and hold colonies and dependent territories over which 
— 1 might legislate without restriction would be inconsistent 
with its own existence in its present form. Whatever it acquires 
it acquires for the benefit of the people of the several States who 
created it. It is their trustee acting for them and charged with 
Unis i tie aaie eda PANE LORY amas T 

nion e exe of the powers 8 

Further on it is declared by him: . 4 


The power of Congress over the or pro 
be a mere discretionary power ‘under our Gdns tu 


of a citizen can never 
and form of govern- 


ment. The powers of the Government and the 1 hee and 28 of the 
citizen are ted and plainly defined by the tution itself. And 
when the ory becomes & t of the United States the Federal Govern- 
ment enters into possession in e character impressed upon it by those who 


created it. © 
Tho territory being a of the United States, the Government and the 
citizen both enter it the authority of the Constitution, with their re- 
spective rights defined and marked ont; and the Federal Government can 
exercise no power over his person or property beyond what that instrument 
confers, nor lawfully deny any right which it has reserved. 
Justice Wayne concurred entirely in the opinion of the Chief 
Justice, and Justice Nelson concurred in the opinion of affirm- 
ance, and did not discuss the question nor deny the propositions 


stated. 

Justice Grier concurred fully; Justice Daniel concurred at 
length, and so did Justice Campbell, distinctly denying the su- 
preme sovereignty of Congress over territory then belonging to 
the United States, or that they might thereafter acquire. 

Justice Catron also concurred, upholding the propositions of 
the Chief Justice. 

Justice McLean and Justice Curtis dissented, on page 148, 

Justice McLean said: 

I i the tof i i 
FCC 

exercised which are prohibited by the Constitution or which are contrary 
to its spirit; so that, whether the object may be the protection of the per- 
sons or property of purchasers of pu I dace communities who have 
been annexed to the Union by conqnest or purchase, they are initiatory to 
the establishment of State governments, an 


no more power can be claimed 
or exercised is necessary to the attainment of the end. This is thi 
itation of all the Federal powers. 


He further says: 


The Constitution was formed for our whole country, and the ee 
or contraction of her territory require no change in fGen Boone law. 


Justice Curtis, dissenting, said: 


tion to this power desire to say if it were not for my 
anxiety to insist u msti A 
if I looked only e source of the power of 


to of the argume 
Congress, asserted in the on of the majorit Rss ach cba Gem 3 
„ the Territories until they arrive at a suitable SAt 
i that the kind of government 
the condition and wants of each 
Territory. and that it is necessarily committed to the discretion of Congress 
to enact such laws for that purpose as that discretion may dictate; and no 
limit to that discretion has been shown, or even suggested, save those positive’ 
te which are found in the Constitution. 

unable to perceive any difference whatever between my 
. the power of Congress and the 
of the majority of court, save that I consider it derivable from ex- 
pas language of the Constitution, while they hold it to be silently ag a 
rom the power to acquire territory. (Opinion of Mr. Justice Curtis, Scott 
vs. Sanford, pages 229, 230.) 

This case of Scott vs. Sanford has been referred to, and 8 
ciple just qora approved in the following cases: 16 W a 
page 73; 112 U. S. R., page 101; 114 U.S. R., page 45; 143 U.S. R., 
page 159; 152 U. S. R., 49; 169 U. S. R., page 705. 

In these cases above cited opinions have been rendered by Jus- 
tice Miller, Chief Justice Waite, Justice Gray, Justice Matthews, 
and Chief Justice Fuller. 

In 16 Howard, in what is known as the Slaughterhouse Cases, 
page 73, Justice Miller, referring to the Dred Scott decision, says 
that this decision in the Dred Scott case, while it has been attacked 
by some of the ablest constitutional lawyers and statesmen in the 
country, has never been overruled, The decision in the Slaughter- 
house was made in 1872. 5 

In this case, also, in discussing what privileges and immunities 
the citizens of the United States and of the States are entitled to, 
the Justice quotes with approval the decision of Justice Washing- 
ton (4 Washington, Circuit Court Reports, 471), which declares: 


riches 9 Pex 3 res tof life and 2 — the 
o acquire of eve: and obtain happiness 
and safety; FTT as the Government may 


one Sete to through or to reside in an of 
trad ursuits, or otherwise; to claim the benefit 
; to institute and maintain actions of any kind in 
o courts; „either real or personal, 
and an exemption from higher taxes or a are paid by other 
citizens; to which may be added the elective as tod estab- 
lished by the laws or constitution of the State in which it is to be exercised. 

And on page 75 of 16 Wallace, Justice Miller says: 

ö we are not without judicial determination of the meaning of 
section 2 of the fourth article of the Constitution. 

In the case of Murphy vs. Ramsey (114 U. S. R., page 44) 
Justice Washington decided as follows: : 

rsonal and civil rights of the inhabitants of the Territories aro 
to them, as to other citizens, by the principles of constitutional 
ero TMa aa ee earns tate 
s 

tive discretion of the Congress of the United Stätensn o S > 
Already the statutes of the United States, as embraced in the 
Revised Statutes, section 1978, provide what shall be the rights 
and what are the rights of the inhabitants of any territory that 


may be possessed or acquired, 


6k ae aie gba nes ky Ae eee een alae 
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Section 1977 declares: 


sue, be 
ings for ths securit pe and property as is enjoyed by white 
citizens, and l be sub Sn ke 2 es. 
and exactions of every kind, and o other. 


In the case of Ward vs. State of Maryland (12 Wallace, page 430) 
the court declares: 
2 privileges include those not named, but which are ot. the same gon: 


eral character, and embrace nearly every civil right for the esta 
and protection of which o government is instituted. 


In the case of Crandall vs. Nevada (6 Wallace) the court declare: 

by th - 

e 2 has the right to be protected by the im 

Amongst which he e Baw down the right of free access 

to the ports of the country, through which all the operations of 

foreign commerce are conducted, etc., and quoted from the lan- 
guage of Chief Justice Taney: 


We oo people with one common country; we are all citizens of the 


United Sta 

See especially the further opinion in this case (Candrell vs. 
Nevada), on bottom of 79 and 80. 

It is true that this decision arose under a discussion of the four- 
ee amendment to the Constitution, which declares: 

rsons born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the 
ction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the State 
8 they reside. 

Another case sustaining the proposition that the principles of 
the Constitution extend to all the territory of this Government 
is that of the United States vs. Moore (3 Cranch, page 159). 

In the court below the opinions of the judges were delivered to 
the following effect: 

Cranch, J.: The question to be decided upon this demurrer is whether the 
act of Co for abolishing the fees of justices of the peace in the District 
of Columbia can affect those justices who were in commission before and at 
the time when that act passed, and who Apa their commissions while 

annexed to the office. The points made in the - 
8 some of them not 8 clear of 


Aaii 
Thai 


e District 
22 eal ig of the Constitution. The words must be 
eed to truction. The onl clause í 


inference can possibly 
the power to exercise exclusive legislation 
District.” 


The court, in p this case, say: 


in all cases whatsoever over such 


where Mote ee the com- 
tions of the Constitution, Suny Hace 3 — power 


tion was made bane oh tanned UTET O ES 
VF whatever may be his condition or w 
he may be situated within the eee tbe territory of the United Staten, 
who has hot a right to the 8 as 

Present: Marshall, * Cushing, Patterson, 
Chase, W. ton, and Johnson. 


Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, a former president of the American 
Bar Association, and during his life the leading constitutional 
jurist of the United States, in an article contributed to the Forum 
2 signee in which he discussed the question of Hawaiian annexa- 
on, sai 


Now ou tying colonies are not within the contemplation of the Constitu- 
tion of the wy aiaia e The structure of ent 
đer it nover had in such colonies, and the of the United States 
wad never hare consented to mores for our = th = Our 7 
ment is not sw 0 urpose. roposal that we should 

gland and ce and d Germany in a ing col t 

of the globe would now 5 people and by the 

Congress as 3 foreign to our institutions. 


them, to be under authority while on its way 
gh ag z population to 4 to the formation of other such S 
admission to the ual footing with the original States when the 


proper maturity had been reached. 

was the general plan of the Union; and ali the terms of the Constitu- 

aa when applied to i$ are fully satisfied. Anything 1 under the 
Zango g power that, if carted. into effect, ange ANEA this condition 

th anything that would the nation the ruler of 


especially make of 
outlying 9 — r colonies or territories not — aaa with any on one pene 
of being 8 t into the Union, or not capable of becoming harm: 
members of a y of contiguous States, constitu ting together one —— 


ee , wouldseem to > as much by implication forbidden as would be 
hin “that 8 — of the Constitution itself. 


directly 
n Volume XV. nies 
In Loughborough vs, Blake (5 ae ee 377) the question of 
the right of Congress to tax pro in the District of Columbia 
by direct tax, according 55 tion, was discussed and the tax 
upheld upon the ground thatt District of Columbia was territory 
the United States and subject to the Constitution of the United 
States, just as the States were subject. 
Chief Justice Marshall, for the entire court, defined the term 
“United States” as follows: 
Does this term d nate the whole or any particular portion of the Amer- 


ican empire? Ce 2. ennie whic „ It is the 
name given to our posed of States and 39 55 
tories. The Di of Gelen big er the tio 


of Pease iow hy — — the Alissouri is no! 
less within the United States than Maryland or 


Judge Cooley, whose commentaries are universally accepted as 
conclusive pen APER of our constitutional law, summarizes 
the doctrine as mye 

And when t acquired the 
——— omn to pore ve mye ee U: 


becanse th tion confers 
aina, but 5 because it would be 
the fundamental idea of self- 8 that — Federal 


should re’ territory under its own imperial rule and deny the 
should retain te institutions. ( Cooley's Principles of Constitutional 


to suffer States to be formed 
on must follow of not only 


w, 170.) 
Prof. Henry Wade ers, president of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, ina p paper read before the American Social Science Asso- 


ciation, in ee last, eee as follows: 


TUE EKV OE INO OREO WON AUTO nO Aak Oange in ni afaa 
of the power to . F 
eee excises . 

United States; that the term United States” A EAE 5 


fixed by action of 
vernment t established by him; but such action is only a tem- 
at, and can not be of permanent nature. That Congress, when 
the subject, can not one tariff law for 
Bico a diferent ona for ine remainder Of the United 
——. but the law which ik ouneta musk tee uniform throughout all our pos- 


85 5 much has been said in denunciation of the opinion of Chief 
Justice Taney in the celebrated Dred Scott case that it will not 
be out of place to call attention to the fact that, while this coun- 
try was engaged in civil war, on the 15th of October, 1864, in the 
city of Boston, honor was paid to the memory of this distinguished 
Chief Justice by the bar of that city, on learning of his death; 
and bis former associate upon the bench, Justice , was the 
_| of the committee to report resolutions upon his life and 
c cter. 

The proceedings of that meeting were as follows: 


Ata of ti elie cei oE pg DaS U Shy one CITONS SES ON 
Saturday. t the 15th day of October, A. D. 1864, to take measures for giving ex 
ression to the feelings of the bar on 8 of the death of net Justice 
ey, the meeting having been ed to order by . H. Dana, jr., at- 
torney of the United States; Sidney Bartlett was appointed chairman. 
On motion of Mr. Dana, a committee 5 Ban lainin R. Curtis, 
Caleb Cushing, Richard H. Dana, jr., and lett mae appointed to 
8 and report resolutions for Abe consideration of the bar. 
adjourned Dosu held Monday, the 17th day of October. A. D. 7 
„ cor ene tp poe Benjamin R. Curtis, in in behalf of 
o 


5 —.— 
“ Resolved, Thas themembersot thts barre the tribute of their admira- 
tion and reverence for the preeminent abilities, profound learning, incor- 
virtues — oeeie in the long and 
career of the late lamented Chief Justice epas & 
ited States be ted to com- 
and ask to have em entared on 


Mr. B. R. Curtis then addressed the Court: 


May it please the Court: I have been requested to second the resolutions 
which Mr. eet fs has presented. I suppose the reason for this request is 
that for six years I was in such official connection with the late Chief Justice 
as enabled me to know him better than the other members of the bar. 


Among other things, he said: 


Perhaps I may be permitted to say that, though on the only important 

occasions on which I had the misfortune to aifer with the Chief Justice on 

such points I thought he and they who agreed with him carried powers 

far, yet, speaking for myself, I am quite sure he fll into 

extremes. The great powers intrusted to the court by tho 

Constitution and laws of his country he steadily and firmly yes and 
ö ; and, so far as I know, he showed no disposition 

em. 


Are the principles of the Declaration of Independence and the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States to be denied 
to these people who yoluntarily submitted to our armies and 
rejoiced at becoming citizens of the United States and being re- 
leased from the o! ere of Spain? Our forefathers, who signed 
the immortal ation and severed themselves from the mother 
country and ceased to be colonies, fought for their independence 
because, amongst other things, it was declared that we had theright 
to be free and independent, and amongst other complaints were 


456 


„the cutting off of our trade with all the ports of the world, im- 
posing taxes npon us without our consent, and depriving us, in 
many cases, of trial by jury.” 

Surely the descendants of these patriots, who set upon this con- 
tinent the first beacon light for liberty and the establishment of a 
republican government, can not afford to deprive even so small a 

rtion of the people of the United States of the rights guaranteed 

y the Constitution. 

The President himself has recognized the right of these people 
to share in the privileges and rights of American citizens, for in 
his message to Congress he said: 

It must be borne in mind that since the cession Porto Rico has been denied 
the principal markets she had long enjoyed, and our tariffs have been con- 
peg ps pepe her products as when she was under Spanish 3 


The ts of Spain are closed to her products except upon terms to w 
the commerce of all nations is subjected. The island of Cuba, which used to 


buy her cattle and tobacco without custom duties, now imposes the same 
aures n these products as from any other country entering her ports. 
e 


erefore lost her free intercourse with Spain and Cuba without any 
compensating benefits in this market. Her coffee was little known and not 
in use by our people, and therefore there was no demand here for this one 
of her chief products. 

Our plain duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States 
and Porto Rico and give her products free access to our markets. 


3 Secretary of War joined in that recommendation as fol- 
WS: 


The question of the economic treatment of the island underlies all the 
others. . If the people are rous and have an abundance of the necessi- 
ties of life, they will with Just ce be easily governed, and will with patience 
be easily educated. If they are left in ars al and hopeless ; poverty they 
will be discontented, intractable, and mutinous. The principal difficulty 
now in the island of Porto Rico is that the transfer of the island from Spain 
to the United States has not resulted in an increase of prosperity, but in the 
reverse, The industry of the island is almost entirely agricultural. The 
people live upon the products of their own soil and upon the articles for 
which they exchange their surplus products abroad. Their production is in 
the main coffee, sugar, and tobacco. The prosperity of the island depends 
upon their success in selling these products. And I wish most 
strongly to urge that the customs duties between Porto Rico and the United 
States be removed. 


If the President and Congress shall now by this bill withdraw 
from these people the protection of the Constitution, the right of 
' equal and uniform taxation, and the other guaranties of the Con- 
stitution, then the profession of the President in his message is to 
be accepted as not having been made in good faith, 

When this bill is passed and becomes a law, it can be said of the 
Republican majority— 

Thou hast unmasked a nation falsely clad 
In altruistic garb; revealed a land 


‘ood and bad, 
And smiting liberty with ruthless hand. 


The action of the President in first recommending free trade 
for Porto Rico, and then at the behest of his party bosses in 
changing his recommendation to Congress by secret admonitions 
to his political associates in the House, must and will be passed on 
by the people at the polls. 

tyrant History's 
Tipon the PAHOR A scroll ot lasting shina, 


Shall pillory in letters black his name, 
> Time alone can adjudge. - 


So much has been said upon the floor of this House and else- 
where with reference to the duty of the South in looking after her 
own interests in the matter of cotton raising and cotton manu- 
factures, and the advantage to her in colonial expansion, in order 
to acquire trade and commerce and a market for our products and 
manufactures, I desire to call attention to certain facts with ref- 
erence to cotton manufacture and the cost thereof in China and 
Japan, which are as follows: 


COTTON INDUSTRY IN CHINA. 


In January, 1899, there were reported: 


Number of cotton spinning mills ... 15 
Number of spindles in operation -......... r 878, 052 
Annual output (when all the existing mills are in full n 

$90,000 bales of 400 pounds (approximate); value of annual output. $18,720,000 


Manufacturer's cost of a bale of Shey 400 pounds of 20 hanks: 
Raw cotton, including import duty 
Cost of production 
Commission for 8 cotton .-. 


Interest on money inves’ in purchasing cotton, storage, etc. 1.0 
Insurance on import of cotton 20 
Interest on money invested in — —ů 1.50 


machinery E 
Insurance on the plant and incidental expenses 
i sieve snb seh san Gals eG env ES A N a a AEN S 45.30 


Th ice for Chinese spun is about $47 per bale of 400 pounds; 
therefore the + een ufacturer’s profit is about 5 percent. (Taken from the 
8 price list published by the Celestial Empire, of Shanghai, January 

‘The Nele of raw cotton imported into China during three calendar years 
ending December 31, 1898, was as follows: 
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The value of cotton yarn (foreign spun) imported into China during the 
period was— 


* „ 


Wages in the cotton mills of Shanghai, Hankow, and Soochow vary accord- 
ing to the skill of the operatives, the average being about 25 cents (silver) 
per day (121 cents in United 5 This low rate is 
caused by the 1 of skilled labor which compels the employment of 
several unskilled han 


cloth, valued at $6. 
3 value of imports of all kinds of cotton goods into China in 1808 was 


+ 


COTTON INDUSTRY IN JAPAN. 
Reports of May, 1899, represent the cotton industry in Japan as follows: 


Cost of manufacture per bale of cotton yarn of 400 pounds, 20 hanks: 


Raw cotton (cost at mill) $34.50 
Labo: 8.00 
Commiss 10 
Interest on money invested in 
surance, ete 1.00 
Interest on money invested in machinery -50 
A E a A ß ĩͤ o e o en 4,10 


The average price for Japanese spun yarn is about $45.50 per bale. 
The value of raw 8383 into Japan Serine the three calendar 
years ending December 31, 1895, was as follows: 


Year. Ginned. the | Total 
1806... .}816,058, 138 | $203, 538 | $16, 286, 074 
1897.. J "21,501,131 | "248,476 | “21, 800, 607 
À ; 229| 160,957 | 22,872,186 


n to import cotton direct 


rom Galveston, Mobile, New Orleans, B sag fhe eir own lar steamers, 
in which event it is expected that much larger quantities will be annually im- 
ported than ever before. 

The wages of Japanese labor have increased nearly 100 per cent within the 
last five years, the Hees, pavor operatives in cotton factories being about 
25 cents per day in Unit tates currency. 

e E a Nad 

r G „ * f, 

20 in 1 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great deal said with reference 
to the immense amount of trade that we are to secure in the 
South and elsewhere by the acquisition of these new territories, 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] was bold enough to 
declare the other day after they squeezed them all they could be, 
that then the Government and the Republican ys proposed to 
hold these islands—for what? For the purpose of allowing others 
to make as much money out of them as possible, and after they 
had made all the money they could, then, perhaps, after you had 
got all that you could by squeezing them, you proposed to extend 
to the Philippines, | serra the Constitution and ingraft the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 

For myself—I am speaking now with reference to my own peo- 
ple—I say that the statistics and facts and the history of the trade 
of these colonies has demonstrated that it is not profitable. Take 
the colonies of England, France, and Germany, and 1 will 
demonstrate in every instance that the trade with tropical colonies 
has not been sufficient tostand alone and that it led toa tax upon 
the people. France pays $14,000,000 to-day, Germany $5,000,000, 
and England something over $1,900,000 a year in order to sustain 
her colonies. This is shown by an article by Mr. Ireland in the 
February number of McClure’s Magazine. 

This article that I have permission to print will show that in 
the consumption of English products, of manufactured goods, the 
nontropical countries consume the products of England averaging 
$26.16 per head, while the tropical colonies consume of the mother 
country’s product only 72 cents per head; and as $26.16 is to 72 
cents so is the difference between the benefits paid by England, 
this great mother of colonies, that Empire which is to-day strain- 
ing the force of the Empire in an effort to extend her colonies 
and to throttle liberty in South Africa. Great Britain, who has 
the most powerful uy in the world and can guard and protect 
her colonies, receives from her tropical colgnies no benefit, but a 
great loss. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about the immense 
trade that we were to get by extending our power and our com- 
merce, If we were tofollow the example of Rome and the other 
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forest furnishes them with excellent material for a house and food in abun- 
dance, whilst a little desultory labor will soon establish a small garden, which 
will grow a few bananas or plantains to be sold in the nearest town, thus 
supplying what little money is necessary for clothing. Under these circum- 
stances the . dweller in the Tropics is content to live. His wants are 
few and simple, and he can gratify them without the wages which the white 
man offers im So he does not work. Where there is a pressure of popu- 
lation, things are different. Take Barbados as an example. ‘There every 
inch of soil is occupied. There are no forests in which the negro can build 
his hut, and no lands on which he can cultivate his of corn or 
plantains. And there are about 1,200 souls to the square e. Under these 
circumstances it is easy to understand that there is a moderately good labor 
supply. Lastly, there are the colonies employing imported contract labor. 
Their high productive efficiency is due to the presence of a large body of 
laborers who are under contract to work five days a week and seven hours a 


countries that extended their power and their commerce over 
other countries, they did so until the people were corrupt. Their 
legislation became corrupt, and they fell. Ishall be very glad to 
do all thi proper to extend our trade and commerce, but so far 
as my peop e are concerned, trade and commerce are notabove the 
love of liberty and not above the Constitution. And after we 
have gotten it all, Mr. Chairman, what will be the result? The 
English poet, Thompson, has truly said: 

When s + 

Ms bec nett eatin gape Sa aati 

And East and South their mingled treasures pour; 


Then swelled, impetuous, the corrupting fi 
Burst o'er city, and devours the lani; 


And I repeat here the question propounded to the poet by his 
friend Mr. Hill, who, in writing to him after he had read the poem 
from which these lines are taken, said: 


Think seriously upon this observation, and try if in all your acquaintance 
with past ages you can find a people long at once retaining public virtue and 
extended commerce. 


[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

* N of the British Guiana government. Those who sign the contract are 

~ STIER en put on board a sailing vessel for the vo Each vessel carrying la- 

is provided with a medical man, who has to see that all the regulations 

A most interesting point in connection with the colonies of the Euro) 

Rovers is whether they are a source of profit or of loss to the sovereign state. 

may be looked at in two — — First, whether they are 8 

whether they pay revenue into treas- 

ury of the sovereign state or are a cause of actual expense tothe mother 
coun 


APPENDIX. 
A Few FACTS ABOUT THE COLONIES OF THE GREAT POWERS. 
[By Alleyne Ireland, author of Tropical Colonization. ] 


VALUE PER ANNUM OF THE IMPORTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY 
FROM THEIR RESPECTIVE COLONIES. 


In regard to this point, we may compare the colonies of 8 France, 
and Germany. The Bri colonies receive nothing from the imperial treas- 
ury and contribute . to it. This does not, of course, ey that under 

i such as those created by the disastrous hurri in 


British colonies is greater in volume that of all the colonies of all other 
powers put ther. 8 

It we include India, the colonies of England cover an area of 9,000,000 square 
miles; and if to this we add the area of tish protectorates and spheres of 
influence, the total area subject to British rule is II. O, square es. The 
smaller area, that of the colonies and India alone, supports a ulation of 
367,000,000; the larger area about 420,000,000, or, roughly g, six times the 
wee ie of the United States. Asa colonial power ce comes next to 

gland. but at a great distance behind. The French colonies, including 
Algeria, Tunis, and all protectorates and Js yee of influence, have an area 
of 000 square miles, and a population of 53,000,000. 


VALUE PER ANNUM OF THE EXPORTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GER- 
MANY TO THEIR RESPECTIVE COLONIES. 

France pays yearly about $14,000,000, and Germany about $5,000,000. It has 
been stated that, although land’s colonies are not a source of direct ex- 
pense to the mother country, they are 80 men for it is the possession of 
colonies which necessitates such enormous expenditures for the British navy. 
This is a mistaken idea. Even if England owned no colonies she would still 
have to keep her navy at its present strength, for two reasons—because it is 
her first line of defense, and use her carrying trade, which forms about 
60 p cent of the . of the world, must be protected. 

t is seen, then, that so from colonies being a source of direct revenue 
to the sovereign states, they are in the case of both France and Germany a 
source of great 


an area of 800,000 square miles and a 8 of 33,000,000. As compared 
with these, the colonies of the United States cover an area of 125,000 square 
miles and haye a population of 9,000,000. The details are: 


imports from 
wrest $1,000,000,000. That is, she Sort Bed og wo 


Turning now to e: we find that in 1897 England exported British and 
Irish produce to the total value of $1,170,000,000, of which $400,000,000 worth 
third of her total exports. In 

1896 the value of exports of French merchandise amounted to 000,000, of 
which 000,000, or one-tenth, went to the French colonies, rmany ex- 
perce 1896 home merchandise to the value of $700,000,000, of which $2,000,- 
Les worth, or one three hundred and fiftieth part went to the German colo- 


es. 

If wə consider these figures for a moment, we shall perceive several 
curious facts. land exported to the British colonies to a value six 
times as great as t of the exports from France and Germany to their re- 
sporcare colonies; and she also imported from her colonies six times more 


ilst 
in the tropical colonies sends y 66 cents’ worth. 
81 ly in regard to exports of British goc Each person in the non- 
ae colonies consumes $12.32 worth of British goods, whilst each person 
in the tropical colonies consumes only 71 cents’ worth. In other words, tak- 
ing Spore and exports together, it pays En d better that one child 

ba should be born in Canada than that 25 children should be born in Ceylon. 
‘ns me Lead malas et esr bai there tage in 3 ie by a 
non cal colony, and com ng © average o! ve 

nidad. Jamaica, Bar bad 


.... Grenada, St Lucia’ St. Vincent, Montserrat; and ioni 
e igua, Grena uc . Vincen ontserrat, and | other nations. land, on the other hand, throws m the t fh 
Dominica—we get the following results, the being ed on the aver- | colonies to the whole world, and anyone can thus pt — with har for the 


age returns of ten years: Victoria, the nont cal colony, exports year] r 
head of her pena ation goods to the value of 0. whilst the Eoia Goiania 


rt oniy ti 

t the tropical col themselves vary very greatly in their productive 
N as measured by their exports, some 5 as much as $45 per 
head, whilst others ig “9s only $13 per head annually. This wide difference 
is easily explained. e value of exports from these colonies is ted 
by the efficiency of their labor supply—a ascent pt sony means big exports, 


British fiag (since there is no preferential treatment of British goods in the 
British colonies), but becauseshe is ay BAr ES commercially. England's 
commercial efficiency is well shown by the following table: 


Country. Population. Exports. 


a poor labor supply s 
3 rupiai ae into three c 
0 * 8 
the natives must either work or starve. 55 ph 4. 89095 
sure of 38.888 9000. 


„000, 000 , 000, 000 
In order to compare th 53, 000, 000 700, 090, 000 
rt a little less than twice as 
ica, in which there is no pressure of ulation and in which there is 3 5 > 
no imported contract labor. If I take the 8 value of the 3 ted States, 55 8 ae 
. of these colonies AHR 4 the ten-year 8 1 

Dead at Wee 5 2 th lonies of th d class, $26.40 ue 

per of the ulation; the colonies @ secon: wort! 
and the colonies of the third class only $11.66 worth. ing * 


to carry young children with them are allowed to do so. 

On arrival in British Guiana, the laborers are allotted to the different 
estates. The terms of the contract are as follows: The laborer contracts to 
reside on the estate and to work five days a week for seven hours a day for 
five ous: at the end of which time he becomes absolutely free to go where 
he pleases. The planter contracts to supply each laborer with a well-built, 
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food he can eat for $ cents ping thee wages seem ve 
borers save considera nuently after their 


5 the estates, and eventn- 
kind to their laborers, under a 
East deposi in the 
351 to their 

bore: free, and 

can not be engaged under contract again, a provision intended wpro the 


to forego 
It an immigrant remains 


Gat en 
investigate any 7 —— t may be 


a planter refuses to remedy any defect in his arrangements, or 

perform any act by the tome 

power to refuse further supplies of rs, and may take 

te what laborers it has. As this would mean ruin to the 
the orders he gets from the immigration de- 


official has 
away from the esta‘ 


with any more laborers. no punishment of any 
laborer except by the authorities of the „it will be readil — 
— — laborer i Guiana is not a hard 


roper government ey priya ve rise to greet abuses, but this need not 
— be so, and if the United 2 ag? it expedient to sanction the 
con 


2 ͤ v 
ish col which insure sarict Government — leh tion for 
the interests of the laborers. 
Grant Memorial Services, 
REMARKS 
or 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 19, 1900. 
The House 5 consideration resolutions: 


the following 
“Resolved by the . Senate concurring), That the 
F Grand Army of the Republic for the statue 


of Gen. Ulysses S. Gran 
“Resolved, That the statue be acceptect and placed in the — an 
by the presiding officers of the House of 


ene tren end the Senate, be the chairman of the 
of the Grand Army of the Republic on the Grant Memorial“ 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Time as it rolls along fills up and makes per- 
manent ees: breaks down and destroys reputations. In 
no walk of life, 1 ume, does time effect greater changes 
in the career and of the soldier, 

I shall speak but a very few minutes, and, of course, shall not 
go over the historical data pertaining to the history and career of 
this magnificent American. But I want to alon: 
thought incident, first; to the period of the activity of Grant, and 
then to the period in which we are now living, and see how much 
of the present we owe to what he did in the past. 

He was born in an humble cabin, in an humble district of Ohio, 
in the Con i district now represented by my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], and was sent by the kindness of a member of 
Congress to the Military Academy, He did not go there under a 
competitive examination. He went there at the suggestion and 
upon the selection of a member of Congress—a politician. There 
has not been a man who has arrived at greatness in either the 
Army or the Navy of the United tes who did not get his start 
in just that way. He did not develop greatness, as I have read the 
record, either at the Military Academy or during his service as a 
soldier prior to the war of the rebellion, and he made a very slow 
start in the beginning of the war. Going out as colonel of an 
Illinois regiment, he very shortly became a brigadier-general. 

But the stars of that period of the civil war were not very hard 
toobtain, provided always the applicant or the recipient was capa- 


com- 


ble of drilling a regiment or even a company. So little was known 
of military tactics among the volunteer troops of the North that 
he who could come of ability enough to set a regiment 
in its proper position in the field was ost sure of early promo- 
tion; and it was that sort of promotion that Grant got, His 
earliest and warmest champions would not say that, beyond his 
pene aon ak tpn ey which he had learned in the Army and at 

Vest Point, he had shown any qualities that would have singled 
him out from any of the other colonels of the splendid body of 
men who commanded the Illinois troops in the volunteer service. 
He had the good fortune to be pointed at early by the envy and 
jealousy of others. He had the good fortune to be condemned 
bitterly at the very outsetof his great career. The criticisms that 
were heaped upon him in his campaign along the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers were significant of the jealonsies and heart- 
burnings and ambitions of that period of time. But out of it 
bau came the first indications of his greatness of character as 
a soldier, 

I do not know that I should at this time undertake to describe 
with accuracy what it was in particular that indicated itself then 
unless it was his determination to keep ont of quarrels and con- 
troversies and to go steadily and straightforwardly upon the per- 
sistent pathway that he had selected in those campaigns. It is 
perfectly fair in making history to say that he was surrounded 
and environed by hostile criticism from the Headquarters of tho 
Army that turned out to be not only unjust at the time and for 
the conditions then existing, but which became contemptible and 
bir daca in the light of that which followed. 

The campaign up those rivers was a campaign of wonderful im- 
port. Those whoremember the effect that the campaign of Grant 
at Fort Henry and Fort Donelson had upon the great army of 
the Confederacy that had wintered at Bowling Green and Nash- 
ville and through that interior section of the South will remember 
very well the effect that Shiloh had upon the entire movement of 
that great army. 

His ideas of strategy, that were scarcely put in writing, but were 
worked out with the same tenacity of purpose that was afterwards 
exhibited in the Wilderness, were manifest at that time and hayo 
stood the fire of criticism ever since. 

I shall not follow him through his career. I speak only of his 
growth and development at the 8 I shall not discuss 

strategy at Chattanooga, when he came to take command of 
the armies of the West after the undecisive battle of Chickamauga. 
He found the United States troopsat Chattanooga practically cut 
off from supplies—almost in a condition of starvation. Let mo 
say, Mr. S er, that he found more suffering in the Union Army 
at Chattanooga for want of medical, hospital, quartermaster, 
commissary stores than all the 250,000 men who served in the 
Spanish war had to endure from the ing of the first gun down 
to the surrender of Spain and the treaty of Paris. [A use.] 

He found more men sick and dying than were sick an dying in 
the whole Army of the United States that conquered Spain. He 
took hold of that army. This is not the time to discuss the men 
who were his assistants. Grant never had an assistant in tho 
perce tation of that term. The plans of that army were 

plans. e troops west of the mountains and southwest wero 
moved and brought ther and concentrated Copas his own plan 
and by his own orders. He had just achie disenthralment 
from the War Department. He had just gotten rid of the bane- 
ful influence of some of the inheritances that the old army had 
cast upon the new army. 

I do not desire, as I said, to follow the details of this campaign. 
I wish to point out this fact: Thirty-five years have over 
our heads since Grant achieved the culmination of his great fame 


than | as a soldier, During that time there have been wars in the world. 


During that time there have been great changes in military tactics, 
in military organization, in military supplies and munitions, an 
all that appertains to the military arm of governments; but I 
venture to say that among those who have come and gone, amon, 
those who have led armies in Egypt, in Germany, in co, an 
in Africa there has been no man who has any pretense of com- 
petition with Grant as a soldier to-day. The men who led those 
armies may have inherited greater armies, better armament, and 
better material. They may have fallen commanders to greater 
armies, They may have had greater accumulations of munitions 
of war. They may have had many an auxiliary of success better 
than Grant had. » But there is not one of them who stands to-day 
upon the record of war, or who will stand upon the record of tho 

orian of the future, with anything like the character of Grant 
as a great soldier. 

He has been criticised somewhat by one of the great generals of 
Europe, t in the amount of pay that he draws, great in the 
high ek 5 that he holds, great in the splendid decorations that he 
has; bntI ask my 5 here to-day, when we are consid- 
ering somethingof Grant in the light of thirty-five years, whether 
we may not with a pride that is enjoyable contrast the career of 
Grant, all his mistakes, if he ever made any; study his tactics, 
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study all that he ever did as a soldier—and he was the great sol- 
dier and center of our operations—compare them, with the most 
critical eye, with the best thing that has been done by the British 
army in its great campaign against the Boers, and tell me whether 
Grant does not shine like a meteor. 

General Grant never sent an e and unprepared army 
into a strange country, strange in its topography, strange in its 
water courses, strange in all that relates to the physical conditions 
of the country, and divided his army up into three columns and 
sent them off into different directions to unsupporting distances 
and allowed them to be whipped in detail. It is an easy thing to 
overpower an enemy when you have five to one and are fighting 
with every advantage in your favor, and strategy counts but 
little where brute force is in such discrepancy. 

I think the strategy of Grant that centered in the Wilderness 
and in front of Richmond the magnificent organization of the 
Army of the Potomac, will live as an exemplar of military 
strat and perfection long after Wolseley, his critic, long after 
Wolseley, the man who had depreciated him, long after Wolse- 
ley, the hero of Tel el Keber, in Egypt, and the planner of the 
strategy of South Africa, will have been relegated to his proper 
position among the great generals of the world. [Applause.] 

So much for Grant as a soldier. He was a great soldier. He 
was great in detail and great in aggregation. He was great in 
his knowledge of the position of a soldier and great in his knowl- 
edge of the position of armies. 

Grant the adyantage of the Southern Confederacy in point 
of numbers and in point of the ability of his Government to fur- 
nish him munitions of war. The time is coming when we will 
more frankly discuss this enan than has been proper in the 
days that have gone by. The time is coming when we shall feel 
less inclined to take offense or to fear friction and criticism when 
we discuss more raay the real relative positions of the two great 
armies that confronted each other. Briefly, the Northern army 
had more men, more money, a seacoast, a better navy. Other 
suggestions might be made. So much for the Northern army. 
The Southern army had an advantage which, in my judgment, 
was as 8 or greater than all these aggregated. 

The Southern army fought u interior lines. They fought 
upon their chosen ground. They fought upon the ground of 
which had full 33 and without that in their favor 
the disparity of numbers would have made it impossible that even 
the Americans of the South, the splendid soldiers of those armies, 
imbued by patriotism as they understood it, by false patriotism 
as we understood it, with all their glorious chivalry and devotion 
to their cause, could ever have maintained themselves for four 
bloody years as they did. 

So much for the Achting part of it. 

Grant was a good politician, a good statesman, and I am going 
to point out very briefly a point in his career that I think it is 

for us to consider now. Grant was in favor of giving every- 
body a fair chance. There was a t deal of argument in his 
conduct about the horses. Andis it not wonderful now that some 
members of this House whocan go back and remember the bitter- 
ness with which we closed that war and came out of it have lived 
to vote to ratify Grant's generosity to the Southern soldier by 
paming in the House of Representatives a bill to pay some of those 
straggli ng soldiers for some of those straggling horses that Grant 
adyised them to take home—the soldiers so iy Mare Tam 
afraid they are all dead, and the horses so str: ing that we may 
never get an estimate of their value; and yet, lest we should not 
do our duty by the great commander's beneficent suggestion, we 
are willing to send our Departments out and hunt up the widows 
and children and next of kin and legal representatives of these 
men and pay them for horses when we do not know exactly what 
their original title was. : 

Grant pro that the Southern people should start out with- 
out any load upon them. They were to start even; they were to 
start undisfranchised. They were to vote, they were to become 
members of a great body tic, and they were to work out their 
salvation not as enemies of this country but as friends. And no 
man did more to lay the foundation apon which equal rights have 
been extended to the South than did that grim soldier, Grant. 

Now, the thought that comes to me is this: In a free govern- 
ment all must e In a government where all are taxed, 
all are compelled to obey the law, everybody must stand upon an 
equality of political rights or there will be destruction and over- 
throw of the body politic. The activity of enemies is far more 
panes to injure a republic than the activity of friends to up- 

old and support it. So it is inconsistent with the very idea of a 
free government that there shall be within that government a 
body of men who by reason of some distinction shall be in an in- 
8 poenl relation to the government than the other class of 

e people. 

You can have all friends of a government and it will live; but 
you can not maintain a free government half friends and half 
enemies, And so if General Grant were alive to-day and could 


speak from his magnificent resting place in New York, in my 
judgment—and I say it in all kindness and only as a suggestion, 
reviewing in the mind’s eye only the things which he did and said 
to the people of the South, and the potentiality of his plans in that 
direction—he would say to the people of the South, ‘‘ Be careful 
how you enter upon a condition to be made by you that shall place 
in the census returns of the eleven Southern States a registered 
body of disfranchised and forever organized enemy.” 

It is hard to work out the other plan, and there are many draw- 
backs to it, and the people of this country ought to be exceedingly 
patient while the great problem is being solved; but the other 
plan that makes an organized body of aliens is a worse plan, and 
will unsettle, ultimately, the very foundation upon which free 
government stands. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not extend my remarks further. I hada 
little personal knowledge of General Grant by mere contact. I 
met him first in the Sequatchie Valley as he came to take com- 
mand of the army down there. He demonstrated to us one of 
his wonderful characteristics—his judgment of men—when he 
took away from the army under Thomas and ans some 
of our very best generals, who afterwards became magnificent 
soldiers in the Army of the Potomac. I met him afterwards sev- 
eral times in the reunions of the soldiers, and met him finally 
when he was President of the United States. 

We look upon General Grant not only as the greatest soldier 
that this country has ever produced, but a soldier far greater than 
has been produced elsewhere in all the world, judged by a critical 
study of what he accomplished, the manner of its accomplish- 
ment, and all the surrounding incidents of his great career. 

Grant was produced in this country. He was an American 
through and through, a man of great e He has been 
dead fifteen years, and during the whole of that period of time no 
successful rival of Grant has appeared anywhere upon the stage 
of the world’s activity; and to-day we do ourselves honor when 
we come here, speaking in our representative capacity, speaking 
for the comrades of the dead chieftain, speaking for the loved ones 
who followed his career while their loved ones were exposed to 
war and evil—and we come in all these capaci to testify our 
love for Grant, our pride in memory of him, our affection and 
love for that which he accomplished, and to renew upon this same 
shrine our fidelity and fealty to the country which he saved from 
ruin, and come to point the eyes of all the world to this truest and 
best type of an American citizen. [Loud applause. ] 


Appropriations. 


‘ SPEECH 


HON. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 2, 1900, 


On appropriations, fiscal years 1897, 1898. 1899, 1900, and 1901, made by the Fifty- 
fourth and Fifty-firth S nail wh thie Saat DARIE or thee VELAN 


gress. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In submitting a statement of the appropriations 
made at this session of the pie be Sages poner, I beg to call to 
the attention of the Honse and the country the fact that, notwith- 
standing the enormous appropriations for 1200 on account of the 
Spanish-Cuban war, the Army and Navy appropriations for this 
session are 850, 770.838. 38 in excess of those of the last session. 

The statement I submit shows also that in every Department 
of the Government, beginning with the agricultura! and ending 
with the permanent appropriations, we have increased at this ses- 
sion the amounts autho at the last session. And when to 
the aggregate we add the amounts that should have been appro- 
priated at this session, but which have been deferred, for no good 
reason, or at least for reasons that need explanation on the part 
of those in control—amounts which must be appropriated at the 
second session of this Con „such as that necessary to com- 
plete the Nicaragua Canal (the bill having passed the House, 
carrying authorization of an expenditure of 8141, 000, 000); and 
also that usually appropriated for rivers and harbors, $16,000,000; 
and for public buildings and grounds, $3,000,000; and for out- 
standing claims, estimated at $10,000,000—if, I say, we add $170,- 
000,000 to the sum stated in the table, 8709, 729,476.89, we would 
have a grand total of $879,729,476.89 for this session alone, And 
thus the total shown in the exhibit is not quite complete or fair, 
considering that such large amounts that must be met are with- 
held for the next session. 

I submit that, to be fair, we should let each fiscal year take care 
of all necessary appropriations and not unload this year on the 
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fiscal year 1902 things that should be provided for and included 
in the fiscal year 1901. 

And I call attention also to the constant and gradual increase 
in the appropriations for pensions, and likewise to the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriations. These items could not 
have been affected to any great extent by the Spanish-Cuban war. 
It shows indeed an increase, as before stated, all along the line, 


despite the fact that the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds have held back all matters before them, and the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors all matters before them, with two 
or three exceptions, and all accounts and claims have been prac- 
tically barred from consideration at this session. 

_ The exhibit, when carefully studied, will show the exact situa- 
tion, Here it is: 


Appropriations, fiscal years 1897, 1893, 1899, 1900, and 1901, made by the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Congresses and at the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 


- Fifty-sixth Con- Fifty-fifth Congress. Fifty-fourth Congress. 
i Title. gress, first session. nr] ͤäę — — — 
fiscal year 1901. | Fiscal year 1900. | Fiscal year 1899. | Fiscal year 1898. | Fiscal year 1897. 

Agriculture it 023, 500.00 8 726, 022. 00 509, 202. 00 g 182, 902. 00 , 255, 532. 00 
S baaa oa eie 4, 220, 005. 55 , 430, 204. 06 193, 392. 00 129, 344. 30 „278, 402. 73 
Diplomatic and consular 1,771, 168. 76 1, 714, 533.76 1, 752, 208. 76 1, 695, 308. 76 1, 642, 558. 76 
District of Columbia 7,576, 869.31 6, 834, 535. TT 6, 426, 880. 07 6, 186, 991. 06 5, 900, 319. 48 
Fortification 7, 883, 628, 00 4, 909, 902. 00 9, 377, 494.00 9, 517, 141.00 7, 377, 888.00 
THQ ohm iets oat a E S oe eeeebieeess 8, 198, 089. 24 7, 504, T75. 81 7, 673, 854. 90 7, 674, 120.89 7.890, 496. 79 
1 RAT ACET EO etter 24, 176, 532. 53 23, 410,840. 79 21, 625, 846. 65 21, 690, 766, 90 21, 519, 324. 71 
Military Academy 653, 589. 67 575,774.47 458, 689, 23 479, 572.83 449, 525. OL 
Navy 65, 080, 916. 67 48, 099, 969. 58 56, 09%, 783. 68 33, 003, 234.19 30, 562, 660. 95 
145,245, 236.00 145, 233, 830. 00 141, 233, 830. 00 141, 283, 880. 00 141, 328, 580.00 
113, 648, 230. 15 105, 634, 138. 75 99, 222, 300.75 95, 665, 338. 75 92, 571, 564, 22 
561, 000.00 eRe a tessa tee ae A A A cides acres 12, 659, 550. 00 
65, 208, 885, 95 48, 385, 930. 86 48, 490, 212. 26 53, 611, 33, 096, 710.19 
15, 679, 512. 46 *25, 005, 912. 26 349, 772, 389. 96 0, 557, 15, 341, 911.07 
578, 517, 256. 89 517, 558, 212. 05 768, 835, 084. 28 657, 801 896, 375, 024. 51 
3, 500, 000. 00 28, 744, 590. 24 6,560,311. 29 999, 057. 416,010.06 

1832, 712, 220.00 128, 678, 220.00 117,836, 220.00 078, 220. „054, 160. 
709, 729, 476. 89 674, 981, 022. 29 893, 231, 615.55 515,845, 104. 57 


It should be borne in mind that in the case of the above-noted 
5 for the Navy the authorization of the 8 new war 
ips—2 battle ships, 3 armored cruisers, and 8 protected cruis- 
ers—inyolves an ultimate expenditure for construction, armor, 
and armament of something like $56,000,000, not one dollar of 
which is now e for and does not figure in the Navy 


item, but must be met in future years. Á 

The dominant party attempted to commit this Congress at this 
session, and will doubtless renew their efforts at the coming ses- 
sion, to commit the Government to what is known as the ship- 
subsidy scheme, which involves the sum of $120,000,000, to be 
expended throughout a term of years. 


The Porto Rico Tariff, 


SPEECH ` 


or 


HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Porto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: While Ido not wish to answer for my colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCALL] the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAFF] that those Republicans who 
are opposing this measure will meet with the just wrath of their 
constituents next fall, I think I can safely say that in the position 
that my colleague has taken upon this matter he is in harmony 
with the sentiment of the majority of the people of the State of 
Massachusetts on this important question. e history of that 
State is more closely interwoven with the oiy oy of this 
country than almost any State in this Union, blood of her 
sons, shed upon the fields of Concord, Lexington, and Bunker 
Hill, emphasizes the devotion of that people to the principles that 
underlie this Government to-day, and these same principles lie at 
the root of the question we are discussing to-đay. [Applause.] 

Taxation without representation” of the thirteen colonies re- 
ceived it death blow when the tea was thrown into Boston Harbor. 
And the people of that grand old Commonwealth have not forgot- 
ten those early struggles and what they meant. Massachusetts 
will never refuse to strengthen the arm of any of her sons who pre- 
fer principle to party and who are unwilling to see the flag of the 
country stand for oppression and injustice in place of freedom and 
humanity. [Applause. 

The gentleman from New York a few moments ago submitted 
an amendment calling for a reduction of the duties from 25 to 15 
per cent. If it is a crime to tax those people for a large amount, 
the reduction of the tax is a mere descent from grand to petty 
larceny. In other words, these people are to become American 


citizens, 15 85 cent removed. No man who has argued this ques- 
tion denies the fact that we have the power to admit the products of 
Porto Rico free. The greatest lawyers in this body seem to have 
an honest difference of opinion as to whether the Constitution re- 
quires the admission free of the products of Porto Rico. It cer- 
tainly does not prohibit this being done. 

In support of the former theory, I wish to submit to the House 
utterances on this question set forth by the greatest minds of this 
country. 

In the first place, it has been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, through Chief Justice Marshall, in Loughbor- 
ough vs. Blake (5 Wheat., 317), that the term United States” 
in the Constitution includes the Territories of the Union us well 
as the States, The court said: 

The power, then, to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises may be 
exercised and must be exercised throughout the United States. Does this 
term designate the whole or any particular portion of the American empire? 
Certainly this question can admit of but one answer. Itisthe name given 
to our great Republic, which is composed of States and Territories. The 
District of Columbia or the territory west of the Missouri is not less within 
the United States than Maryland or 5 and itis not less neces- 
sary, on the principles of our Constitution, that uniformity in the imposition 
of imposts, duties, and excises should be observed in the one than the other, 
Since, then, the power to lay and collect taxes, which includes direct taxes, 
is obviously coextensive with the power to lay and collect duties, imposts, 
and excises, and since the latter extends throughout the United States. it 
1 9 5 8 power to impose direct taxes also extends throughout the 


Chief Justice Marshall, in Martin vs, Hunter's Lessee (1 Wheat., 
304-326), said: 


The Government of the United States can claim no powers which are not 
granted to it by the Constitution, and the powers actually granted must be 
such as are expressly given or given by necessary implication. 


And the same great jurist, in Givens vs. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1), 
in speaking of the Constitution, also said: 


This instrument contains an enumeration of the powers expressly granted 
by the people to the Government. 


Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, declares: 


Such a state of absolute sovereignty on the one hand and of absolute de- 
pendence on the other is not congenial with the free and independent spirit 
of our institutions; and the estab! ent of distant territo: governments 
ruled according to our will and pleasure would have a very natural tendency, 
as all pro-consular governments have, to abuse and oppression. 


Mr. Webster, in a passage that has been well quoted by my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. MCCALL], declares that 


An arbitrary government may have territorial governments in distant 
F because an moray government may rule its đistant territories 
y different laws and different systems. Russia may govern the Ukraine 
and the Caucasus and Kamchatka by different codes or ukases. We can do 
no such thing. They must be of us, spars of us, or else estranged. I think I 
see, then, Fo a chap what is to and deform the Constitution. 
AT ees i I see a course adopted that is likely to turn the Constitution 
under which we live into a deformed monster, into a curse rather than a 
blessing, into a 1 7 75 frame of unequal government, not founded on popular 
representation, but founded in the grossest inequalities; and I think if it go 
Lope a there is a great danger that it will go on—that this Government will 
en up. 


Webster declared the same doctrine in his “Reply to Hayne,” 
made January 26, 1830, He said: 


The National Government those powers which it can be shown 
the people conferred he ow it and no more. The ple erected this Govern- 
ment. ey gave it a Constitution, and in that Constitution they have enu- 


merated the powers which they bestow on it. They have made it a limited 
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Government. They have defined its authority. They have restrained it to 
the exercise of such powers as are 1 

It is a Government of strictly ited powers; of enumerated, tii 
and particularized powers; and whatever is not granted is withheld. 


Ina letter to the Barings, dated October 16, 1839, this great states- 
man wrote: 


operation on 
Mr. Webster, in his “Reply to Calhoun,” made February 16, 
1838, said: 


The 55 of government is an idea belonging to the other side of 
the Atlantic. No such thing is known in North America. Our 1 
are all limited. In Europe 1 is of feudal origin and imports no 
more than the state of the soverei; t comp: his rights, duties, exemp- 
tions, prerogatives, and powers. t with us all power is with the people. 
8 alone are sovereign; and they erect what governments they please and 
confer on them such powers as they please. None of these powers is sover- 
eign 5 the European sense of the Word, all being restrained by written con- 
stitutions. 


Alexander Hamilton said, in response to the objection of Mr. 
Randolph, Attorney-General, that the power to incorporate a 
3 Ache not be implied from the nature of the Federal Con- 
8 on:“ 


This proposition is not precisely or even substantially that which has been 
relied upon. The proposition relied upon is that the powers of Con- 
22 are in their nature sovereign; that it is incident to sove wer 

erect par goer and that therefore havea right, thin the 

f th co tions. 


mae legislative power — —-— to erect corporations in rela- 
tion to cases arising under that power only. 


Chief Justice Taney, in the famous Dred Scott decision, said: 


The power of Congress over the parson and property of a citizen can never 
bea mere discretio) power under our Constitution and form of govern- 
ment. The power of the Government and the rights and 3 of the 
citizen are regulated and plainly defined by the Constitution itself. And 
when terri becomes a part of the United States the Federal Government 
entersinto ion in the character impressed apon it by those who created 
it. It enters u it with its powers over the citizen strictly defined and 
limited by the Constitution, from which it derives its own existence, and by 
virtue of which alone it continues to exist and act as a government and soy- 


9 It has no power of any kind beyond it, and it can not when it enters 
a Territory of the United States put off its character and assume discretion- 
ary or d tic powers which the tution has denied to it. It can not 


separated from the citizens of the United 

States and the duties it owes them under the provisions of the Constitution. 
The territory being of the United Sta the Government and the citi- 
zen both enter it u the authority of the titution, with their respec- 
tive rights defined and marked out, and the Federal Government can exer- 
cise no power beyond what that t confers, nor lawfully deny any 


0 rs over person and pro of which we speak are not only not 
granted to C but are in ex 3 denied, and they are forbidden 
to exercise them. And this prohibition is not confined to the States, but the 
words are general, and extends to the whole territory over which the Consti- 
tution gives 8 to legislate, including those portions of it 
under to government as well as that covered by the States. 


In Cooley on Constitutional Law it is said: 


The Government created by the Constitution is one with limited and 
enumerated powers, and the Constitution is the measure and the test of the 


powers.conferred. 
It is manifest that there must be a difference in She presumption that at- 
tends an exercise of national and one of State powers. The difference is this: 
To ascertain whether any power assumed by the Government of the United 
States is rightfully assumed the Constitution is to be e ed in order to 
see whether expressly or by fair implication the power has been granted, 
and if the nt does not appear the assumption must be held unwarranted. 
To asce whether a State rightfully exercises a power, we have only to 
see by the Constitution of the tates itis conceded to the Union, or 
: t So or by that of the State prohibited to be exercised at all. 
es 20-31. 


I give the above opinions for what they are worth, but I suggest 
to my Republican brethren, who are intent on passing this bill, 
in the light of the decision that I have just quoted, as the part of 
wisdom on their part, to avoid any legal problem in connection 
with our government of this province by adhering to the original 
recommendation of the President. 

Let us consider for a moment the condition of this island. I 
quote the report of Brigadier-General Davis, whose language must 
appeal with telling effect to the justice and humanity of the Amer- 
ican people: 

The coffee lands suffered worst. These trees are planted on the hill and 
mountain slo and in many places the declivities are very abrupt. The 
gale tore up the trees, loosened the soil, and the deluge of water converted 
the earth into a semifluid. 

Then followed landslides, and thousands of acres of coffee plantations slid 
down into the valleys; trees, soil, rocks, and every vestige of culture are 
piled up in the bottom of the valleys. In such cases there is no restoration 
possible, for where there were smiling groves are now only bald rocks which 
were uncovered by the avalanches. 

It will take five years to reestablish these coffee vegas, and there will be 
necessarily years of want and industrial paralysis, 

The sugar industry has suffered much less than the others. Some cane 
nas been uprooted and some has been buried, and many mills have been dam- 
aged or destroyed. The m of profit at present prices to the su; 
grower is small, but there is a margin of probably a hal? cent per pound to 


* 
the manufacturer who has modern machinery; but the old “Jamaica train” 
mills, which are badly will probably never be reconstructed, and 
the growing cane for next year can not be ground on such estates unless 
their owners can te large loans. Many will be unable to do this, so 

e prediction seems justified that much growing cane will next year be left 
to rot in the fields. 

The municipal governments are many fy them prostrate; the police can 
not be paid, the prisoners can not be fed, and the schools must be closed if 
not wholly su; from the insular treasury. 
wn and village I am appealed to for financial help, donations; 
ed, La fey even, and the alternative of chaos is icted as 
the result of refusal. Proprietors beg for financial help and the homeless for 
rehabilitation of their dwellings. * * * 

I can think of but two measures of relief. Neither alone will fully realize 
that result, and with a combination of the two the recovery will not beim- 
mediate. Unless some is done by the invocation of powers beyond my 
control, I fear that the conditions prevailing will go from what is now ex- 
tremely bad to a still worse condition, even to the assumption in certain 
localities of military ry government, pure and simple, with hordes of le de- 

ndent for their ence on the bounty of the Government of the United 

tates and its 8 8. 

I have abstained from any expression of opinion upon this matter until I 
could have time to investigate the real state of affairs in which the island was 
left by the calamity, the like of which the people of the United States fortu- 
nately have and can have no conception. 

It is with hesitancy that I pa measures of relief that have been hith- 
erto unknown, but onr — 22 by i of sovereignty over for- 
eign lands and people incurred ities which can not evaded. 
By the treaty of Paris nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants of Porto have been 
brought under the laws of the Union. They are unused to American laws 
and customs, and have had in the no power of initiation. They were 
taught and forced to rely upon the Government in any and every important 
undertaking or proposition. They have been 3 “Boers fle pace but 
know little of self-reliance. Is it surprising that the obliteration of one- 
of the wealth of the island, other than the soil itself, has been followed with 
industrial paralysis? So I have to hear the a most piteous ap 
for help from almost every hamlet. They see no way to turn but to the way 
they have always turned—i. e., to the Government, and as its representative 
here I must hear and of those appeals. 

Many millions of money, as loans, haye been asked by municipalities and 
inairidnais Tean only os ead forthe hungra. choul the supp faik thre 

a famine such as in the pas swept over an a large dis- 
tricts in India and China. = 


What is our duty under these circumstances? Let me here 
quote the proclamation of Gen. Nelson A. Miles when he took pos- 
session of this island: A 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Ponce, Porto Rico, July 28, 1898. 
To the Inhabitants of Porto Rico: 

In the prosecution of the war against the Kingdom of 5 — by the le 
of the United States in the cause of liberty, jusios end: umanity, its 
tary forces have come to occupy the island of ate co. 


are in armed resistance. They bring you th 
free poo wh 

living 

immediate release from your former political he rear gn and, it is h W 


* 
States. The chief ob- 


le of 5 — beautiful island the largest 
m 


civilization. 
NELSO . MILES, 
Major-General Commanding United States Army. 


The President of the United States, in his message to the Con- 
gress, in giving information as to the state of the Union, spoke 
these remarkable words: 


sovereignty; that the markets of Spain pt 
upon terms to which the commerce of all nations is subjected. The island of 
Cuba, which used to buy her cattle and tobacco without customs duties, now 
impona the same duties upon these products as from any other country en. 
tering her ports. She has therefore lost her free intercourse with Spain and 
Cuba, without any 8 benefits in this market. The markets of 
the United States should be opened up to her products. Our plain duty is 
to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States and Porto Rico and 
give her products free access to our markets. 


The Secretary of War, in his annual report, says: 


The . o considerations of justice and good faith demand that we 
should no: 


our own; and I wish most strongl 
Porto Rico and the United States be removed. 

What has occurred since December to bring about the changed 
condition of affairs and to disclose to the country a situation 
unique in the history of Congress, a Republican ident de- 
serted by his own party and sustained by practically the entire 
Democratic minority of this House. 

The sugar trust and the tobacco trust haye come to the front 
and haye indicated to the N campaign manager that not 
a dollar in contribution need be expected from these interests this 
coming fall if sugar and tobacco are admitted free. It would be 
amusing, if it were possible under such distressing circumstance, 
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to listen to the Bee leaders of this House tell of the philan- 
thropic way in wi the Government is going to alleviate the 
poverty and wretchedness of the Porto Sa ape by taxes 
on their own products which, if even feasible, must months 


before it amounts to a sum that will anywhere near meet the 


of Spain? Do we not know that since this province became part 
of the United States a hurricane has swept over it, destro the 
coffee crop in storehouse and in field, as well as ruining elds 
for coffee cultivation for some time to come? If we are to blame 
for the utter glutting of the warehouses of Porto Rico with 
thousands of tons of tobacco and sugar, by reason of the taking 
away of the Cuban and Spanish markets from this e because 
of tariff barriers raised by those countries Porto 
Rican products after its acquirement by this country, and the 
coffee crop absolutely destroyed by the hurricane, why are we not 
bound 3 ee relies to the people by appropriating 

I noticed in the report received from the Treasury Department 
this morning, notwithstanding our enormous war expenses, there 
isa 3 of nearly $40,000,000 in the eight months of this fiscal 
year. Secretary is now engaged, and has been for months, 
in loaning our money without interest to national banks (which re- 
ceive exorbitant rates in most instances) for thesake of keeping the 
money in circulation. Why not appropriate $1,000,000 at once to 
relieve the immediate wants of those le? Let them under- 
stand that this great nation of ours, w 


world for the century as the of 3 and 
liberty, will not allow a territory ca by her own soldiers, 
and over which the American flag flies, to from starvation 
4 We Ear ia tet ing's from Root call 
an order evening's paper Secretary Root call- 
ing for the creation of another ent of Porto Rican soldiers. 
In that order he said that the first battalion of native Porto Rican 


soldiers was such a success that others must follow, and further 
on in this order the United States cavalry which was on duty there 
was ordered home. What nation do thess soldiers belong to? 
What flag are they sworn to protect? What constitutional rights 
do they possess? Can the right of trial by jury be denied them? 
Can they be denied the right to 3 religious worship in any 
manner they eee Are they to be denied the right to assemble 
peaceably and petition the Government for a redress of grievances? 

Can they be deprived of life, liberty, and the pu 
ness without due process of law? Just consider, Mr. Chairman, 
the inconsistencies of a government which calls on men to defend 
the flag, yet denies them the protection of the Constitution. 
What reason will the Republicans of this House give to the peo- 
ple of the country next year for their change of front on this ques- 
tion? Why are the men who have heretofore been so active in 
defense of liberty now so prone to slavery? It is in obedience to 
the call of the protected interests of the country, the trusts and 
monopolies which have thrived and fattened under the Adminis- 
tration and which hold the Republican party by the throat. 

No government can exist upon a policy directly at variance with 
its time-honored principles. Success may follow for a while; but 
time betrays its weakness, and it falls to ruin. When one considers 
the care with which our great charter of liberties was framed, and 
VCTF human 
rights, does it seem possible that its framers int that at any 
time or in any way Congress, by its mere dictum, could con- 
fer tho power of life or death, va or servitude, on the in- 
habitants of terri of the United States? 

I port and export 


in this bill, impo and export 3 foreign 

is bi port an imply a i 
country, and yet ‘body knows t the American flag is the 
emblem to which the Porto Ricans have sworn allegiance. 

If a foreign foe attacks Porto Rico to-morrow, what forces would 
be called upon to defend it? 

Somebody has made the statement that it is necessary to tax 
Porto Rican sugar to protect the farmer who raises beet sugar. 
If this is so, why did we admit Hawaii on equal terms, with its 
population of Chinese, Japanese, and savages, with but8,000 Cau- 
casians and producing „000 tons of sugar, and refuse to admit 
Porto Rico, which is right at our shores and contains more than 
800,000 Caucasians and produces but 60,000 tons of sugar? 

In dealing with this dwe should not forget Lincoln’s words 
that— 

Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty. 

In donbtful constitutional questions I think it is the part of wis- 
a 2 battle for rather than against human rights. [Loud ap- 

use. 
fam a firm believer in che polic 


of expansion, but am unalter- 
ably opposed to imperialism. I thi 


it is well that the present 


legislation has been proposed at this time, as it will clear the 
atmosphere in regard to the respective attitudes of the two par- 
ties in the next campaign. I believe the time will come when the 
United States will include what is now known as North America. 
I think it will be done under the protection of the American flag 
as well as the benign influence of the American Constitution, 

I rejoice that it was under Democratic Administration that 
practically the entire country west of the Mississippi was added 
to the territory of the United States; and I am proud of the fact 
that during any of these accessions no attempt was made tosaddle 
any of the new Territories with taxation that was not uniform 
throughout the country. I have been in favor of sustaining the 
Government in the present struggle in the Philippines, and I re- 
joice that the Democratic party voted every dollar asked for 

y Ag 8 in y resent potek 4 

e Philippine Islan: ould never be annexed as part an - 
eee but they should be retained b this Gov- 
ernment until law and order are restored and our obligations to 
every interest satisfied. Then, when this is done, itis the bounden 
duty of the United States to help the people of that island to organ- 
ize a republic which will be free and untrammeled and a living 
example of the beneficence of this great country. Our trade will 
then expand by friendship and gratitude, and not by tyranny and 
subjection, [Loud applause. ] 

I will close my remarks upon this question with a few quota- 
tions from hist which bear with remarkable precision upon 
the situation of our Government. 

The first is from the pen of Mr. Froude, England's valiant. cham- 
pion in her atrocities on the Irish people. Iam reminded by this 
reference of Ireland's sad picture, brought about by unjust taxa- 
tion and oppression in the same form that we are abont to saddle 
on Porto . Do our Republican friends wish another Ireland 
saddled to our door? Have they not seen sufficiently the prostitu- 
tion of the liberties and rights of the Irish people by the English 
Government to be unwilling to allow this country to occupy the 
same rôle with Porto Rico? Mr. Froude used these words: 


To the student of political history, and to the English student above all 
others, the conversion of the Roman repnblic into a military empire 8 —5 


mandsa interest. Notwithstanding many differences, the 

and the essentially resemble one another. The early Romans pos- 
sessed the faculty of self-government beyond any people of whom we have 
histor! th one 5 ourselves. In virtue of their 


the of 

om. they became the most powerful nation in the kno’ 
world; and their liberties perished only when Rome became the mistress 

gong races, to whom she was le or unwilling to extend her 
if Degna hag ecg nergy: Apn arean if all rival powers were eclipsed 
by her or laid under her feet, imperial tendencies, which are as strongly 
marked in us as our love of liberty, tlead us over the same.course to 
the end. If there be one lesson w. history clearly teaches it is this, 
. subject provinces. If they are un or 
willing to admit their dependencies to share their own constitution, the 
constitation itself will fall in pieces from mere incompetence for its duties, 
Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, uses this 

significant e: 

3 of mpa Sae. for a free constitution which he had de- 
Wenger by an attentive consideration of the character 


him 
care. The ee CONUS DEDNO ADA tribunes were annuali; 

invested with their res; ive signs of office and continued to discharge — 
of their least important functions, Cæsar— 


Continues Gibbon— 

had provoked his fate by ostentatiously taking the title of king, while he 
might haye reigned as such under the title of consul or tribune. Augustus 
was sensible that mankind is governed by names; nor was he deceiy 
expectation thatthe senate and 
that they were 

To j! 

those princes who 


exp 
instituted 
their own interest and that of the ple, it may be defined asan absolute 


monarchy disguised by the forms of a commonwealth. The masters of the 
Roman world environed their throne with darkness, 


themselves the ministe preme d 
they dictated and obeyed, The face of the court corresponded with the forms. 


Have we not a fitting parallel in this country to-day? Do not 
our friends on the other side declaim against imperialism and yet 
do their actions not belie their words? When we govern the peo- 
ple of our territories as vassals, we cease to be a republic and join 
in the inevitable march of empire. [Loud applause. | 

In the government of Porto Rico we are bound by those princi- 
ples of justice and equity which are the heritage of this nation. 

We have existed as a Government for more than one hundred 
years. During all this period of time wherever our flag has floated 
there has reigned with it humanity, progress, and equal rights. 

No man has ever ventured at any period of our history to sug- 

that we should legislate against the products of one State in 
avor of those of another. 

Why take this action against poor down-trodden Porto Rico, 
with all the trials and tribulations that now surround her? 

Action of this kind is indefensible, both in morals and politics, 
and will never be indorsed by the American people. 


Augustus and m 
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If we can not govern Porto Rico so as to give better results than 
Spain, then we should leave her alone, Ə pe ity, so to 
rel. of the whole nation ought to prevail in mutter, and if 
it does this island will be governed in furtherance of its own in- 
terests and not with any view to its exploitation in the interest of 
this country. 

The extension of this kind of government is in the line of the ex- 
parenn policy which has characterized the Democratic party's 

tory since the foundation of the Government. p 

The conquering of foreign territory and its subsequent exploi- 
tation for the benefit of this Government, regardless of the inter- 
ests and rights of the subject province, is the policy of empire 
which the Republican party now seeks to fasten upon the people 
of this country. The issue will be fought this cone November. 
Who can doubt the result? Who dares to say that the American 
people will ever declare that the Stars and Stripes can float over 
a subject province and dependent people? [Loud and long con- 
tinu pihe paha 


Government by Injunction or Martial Law—Which? We Hare 
Tried Both. Let Us Have No More of Either. 


Government by injunction dwindles into a mere misdemeanor when com 
with the and of martial law in Idaho. 
The slaves are no longer below us, but yaro among us. We haveabol- 
ished slavery without having solved the question of labor. In law there are 
no more slaves—in fact, there are many. 
The industrial slaves of 1900 are more in need of William or — Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Lovejoy, John Brown, Whittier, Lowell, and Lincoln than 


the media val ages. 
Agitation and education by organized labor is the best process and the 
on! ee speech, free press, free schools, and a free 
0 

Unorganized labor is the timid, crouching, servile instrument of 1 
yielding its head and extending its neck to the yoke of the master. Unor- 
Zanized labor stands before the American people as a pitiable example of that 
old saying that Necessity knows no law.” They have so hungry 
and so naked that to satisfy their immediate paraoa wants they are per- 
fectly willing to sacrifice every mental and mo want, not only of them- 
selves, but of their posterity, even to the fourth generation and the other 
generations. 1 bor promises to the people ot the United States 
pothing expert in the final analysis a condition of labor not unlike that in 

an 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 28, 1900, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (S. $119) making further pro- 
vision for a civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I certainly fail to understand the sypie on 
of the remarks of the gentleman from North BE 
LINNEY] to the question under discussion., I think he, as as 
the rest of us, understands that these two proposed amendments 
are here largely to prevent the repetition of the injustice done in 
the Debs case, in Chicago. That case, above all others, attracted 
the attention of the people to the subject of government by in- 
ane or the possible arrogance and tism of a Federal 

judge, who does not go back to his people for reelection or ap- 
al once in five or six years, but who goes upon the bench by 
social pull or political favor for life, and, having gotten that place, 
commits acts of despotism under the power to punish for con- 
tempt or what is now better known as government by injunction. 

For instance, the court has stated to a man, Fou shall not 
go to your fellow-workers in reference to seeking employment or 
working in this mine or for that railroad,” and then, some one hav- 
ing accused his fellow-man of violating this order, he is brought 
into court upon one affidavit, as against a dozen affidavits on the 
other side, and yet the judge may take the testimony of the one 
against the testimony of a dozen and imprison a man for six 
weeks or six months; and why not six years or sixty years? Itis 
only a question of time when the terms of imprisonment will be 
lengthened; and what is to prevent the judge from exercising that 
power in that arbitrary way? 

Now, I contend that it is just the same as if the judge were to 
send out a decree that no man in this District shall be a horse 
thief, no man in this District shall be a housebreaker, no man in this 
District shall commit murder, and if afterwards the judge thinks 
that a man is guilty of such an offense the judge may send out and 
have him arrested on an affidavit or two; and because he has issued 
such an order the man accused can be imprisoned, at the discre- 
125 of the judge, without the time-honored right of a trial by 

ury. 


Mr. LINNEY. Will the gentleman allow me a question there? 
Mr. LENTZ. Certainly. 
Mr. LINNEY. In all these cases of contempt, is there not a 
right of — where the party charged with the alleged con- 
ve 


tempt can his case reviewed? 

Mr. LENTZ. The gentleman certainly knows there is no such 
thing as the right of appeal. The gentleman y knows 
that the court refused Debs that right, because they held that 
they had no power to review the discretion of the court 
the punishment. They dismissed the appeal on the ground tha 
the judge whose order was treated with contempt was the one to 
determine that matter. 

Prr LINNEY. And held that the court had properly disposed 
of it. 

Mr. LENTZ. What I am opposed to is imprisonment at the 
discretion of the court in connection with contempts commit- 
ted beyond the presence and possible knowledge of the jud I 
am opposed to clothing a Federal judge, whom we send into 

or elsewhere, with power to ish as for contempt disobedience 
to his order, which may have taken place 10 miles or 100 miles away 
from the presence of the court. t I insist upon is that we 
sball not invest a court with the right to send a man to prison for 
months or years, depending on the resentment of the judge or the 

rsecution of the party complaining; but that there shall be a 

ury of the man’s called in, and that there shall be a finding 
on the evidence whether this man has committed a contempt or 
not; and, having committed a contempt, I would be in favor of 
going still further and allowing that jury to impose the penalty. 

There are States in this Union where the jury is allowed to de- 
termine the penalty to be im: for the crime committed. This 

vernment by injunction is aimed at labor organizations, and 
there is no reason why a disinterested jury should not fix the pen- 
alty just as in other cases. 

Mr. LINNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question there? The question is, as most of these contempt cases 
are of a summary er, if it were to be modified now as you 
are suggesting with reference to a jury, will not that deprive that 
branch of the law of its summary character altogether? 

Mr. LENTZ. I want to deprive it of that summary character. 
That is precisely what I would do. Iwanttostrike out entirely the 
discretion, and would rather have see gone and disinterested 
men than a judge, who might be infiuenced by personal prejudice 
or resentment, have the power of sending a man to jail. I would 
rather have twelve such men as are found in a jury box than any 
judge sent out by the President of the United States, Ido not care 
whether that President is Mr. Bryan or Mr. McKinley. It is not 
a question of whoitis. I think it would be safer to leave it to the 
community than to a judge who was appointed for life, and who 
at best is but human, and it is human to err. 

But why dwell on the tyranny of government by injunction, 
which dwindles into a mere misdemeanor when com with 
the bull pen and medimval despotism inaugurated by Governor 
Steunenberg and perpetuated by President McKinley, Commander 
in Chief, using the military forces in the Coeur d'Alene district of 
Idaho under the name of martial law?” Let us talk no more of 
Armenian outrages or atrocities of the un: ble Turk. Let us 
make our apologies to Russia, and let us beg the pardon of degen- 
erate S for the harsh things we said about her treatment of 
the Cu and the Filipinos. 

It was De Tocqueville who inquired— 

Can it be believed that democracy, which has overthrown the feudal sys- 
tem and vanquished kings, will retreat before tradesmen and capitalists? 

Had he lived forty years longer and witnessed the use of the 
United States by President McKinley in Idaho, at the de- 
mandof mine-owning capitalists, imprisoning more than a thou- 
sand men in the Idaho bull pen, without so much as an affidavit, or 
an indictment, or a warrant, or a trial, ora conviction against an 
one of them, he would not have asked the question, but Souli 
peopeny have repeated the famous remark of the historian Grote, 
who said: 

Thave lived en t Íi — 
ity. L have lived „„ 
tyranny of a majority. 

The problem which confronts us is not merely an inquiry into 
the arbitrary and despotic use of the military branch of the Na- 
tional Government, but in connection with this we are also con- 
fronted with sociological and economic questions which strike 
their roots deeper in 8 soil than the bottom of the deepest 
mine in the Coeur d'Alene district. 

In the language of Mr. Dole, in his introduction to Tolstoi’s 
work entitled What To Do, I repeat: 


Great social questions face us. They are rising like ominous storm clouds 


above the not only in what are sometimes called the “effete mon- 
archies” of the Old World, but here in this New World, in this favored land. 
— tful men and women are everywhere busying themselves with their 


Side by side with the portentous increase of wealth is the more 
increase of destitution and crime. On the one sid 
the other, desperate poverty. 


rtentous 
e unheard uxury; on 
On the one side, pride and idleness; on the 
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other, gary and anarchy. There are warnings 
3 fall of pet the French Revolution. 
and rea) the whirlwind. The French aristoc: 
deluge; but the del came while, not after; it was a deluge of blood. 

Modern civilization is sowing the whirlwind. What s we or our chil- 
dren reap? There are enormous wrongs. Can they be righted while yet 
there is time? How? 

And in solving this problem let us not forget the words of the 
Teacher who told us that— 

No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye can not 
serve God and Mammon. 

This is as true of nations as it is of individuals, It is as true of 
national policy as it is of individual character. 

The immortal Henry George, in the ninth chapter of his Social 
Problems, has spoken in a language peculiarly suggestive and 
helpful to anyone desiring to make an intelligent and compre- 
hensive analysis of the troubles in the Cœur d'Alene district of 
Idaho, I refer to these words: 

Whoever considers the political and 8 that confront us must 
see that they center in the problem of the bution of wealth, and he must 
also see that, tho their solution may be simple, it must be radical. 

For every 8 there must be a remedy. But the remedy can be 
nothing less than the abolition of the wrong. way measures, mere amel- 
iorations and secondary reforms, can at any time accomplish little. and in 
the long run avail peta ste Our charities, our penal laws, our restrictions 
and prohibitions, by which, with so little avail, we endeavor to assuage pov- 
erty and check crime—what are they, at the very best, but the device of the 
clown, who, having put the whole burden of his ass into one pannier, sought 
to enabie the poor animal to walk straight by loading up the other pannier 
with stones? 

Let high moral and philosophic considerations of justice and 
equity inspire the American citizen to hear both sides of the 
question of the Idaho bull-pen before he determines which is the 
cause and which is the effect. And while inquiring let him not 
forget the thought of Amiel, who said: 

If the measure of a civilization is to be the number of perfected men that 
it pronaos, we are still far from this model people. Theslaves are no longer 
below us but they are am is no longer at our frontiers; it 


ong us. T) 
lives bee td side with us. ‘The world grows more majestic but man dimin 


es. is this? Is it because we have abolished slavery without ha 


solved the question of labor? In law there are no more slaves—in fact there 
are many. 

And the wage slave whom Amiel recognized throughont Europe 
has brothers and sisters who are wage slaves not only in New 
York and Chicago, but also in the Cœur d’Alene district of Idaho. 

A subsidized and syndicated press has, by SUPEO many 
of the facts and by distortion of many others, led many of our 
people to believe that the Cœur d'Alene labor trouble is summed 
up in the statement that certain men belonging to labor unions 
blew up a mill, and that the governor of Idaho and the President 
of the United States imprisoned these men and punished them for 
that crime. If that were the case, if that were the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, I should have nothing 
further to say on the subject, except to withdraw my resolution 
for investigation and confess that I had been misled when I filed it. 

But I propose to submit herewith, in as brief a com as 
sible, an abstract of the facts and the history of the Coeur d’Alene 
labor troubles, which I believe ought to convince any fair-minded 
American citizen that the smallest crime committed in the Cœur 
d'Alene district was the blowing up of the mill, and that greater 
crimes were committed by those who violated the statutes of the 
State of Idaho and the constitutions of the State of Idaho and of 
1 United States under the arrogance and despotism of martial 


in hi t . ht 
2 wet ae St 
ied, Apres nous le 


W. 

In addition to my own statement, I appeal to the conscientious 
citizen to read the testimony in its entirety as taken before the 
Military Committee, and if that be asking too much time, I then 
appeal to the fair-minded to be honest enough with themselyes 
and their neighbors to read the extracts from the testimony and 
the comments thereon made by Prof. James A. Collins, ex-editor 
of the National Economist and statistician in the Eleventh Cen- 
sus, who has carefully read again and again the entire testimony, 
and who was frequently in attendance during the progress of the 
hearing, and whose age, learning, and experience peculiarly fit 
him for the analysis and abstract which I shall attach hereto and 
incorporate with my remarks. 

To present the Cœur d'Alene case in a nut shell, suffice it to say 
it began with a strike of union and nonunion employees in the 
mine of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining Company, at Ward- 
ner, for wages egual to the wages paid at Burke, at Gem, at Mul- 
len, and all the other mines in the Coeur d’Alene district, the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining Company having paid lower 
wages for several years than was paid by any other mine in that 
country, although it is one of the richest lead mines in the world. 
The managers of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan yielded and agreed 
to pay the same wages as was paid in the other mines, but in con- 
nection with this announcement they also announced that all 
union men must quit their employ. is was a violation on the 


part of the mining company of a statute of Idaho which prohibits 
employers from 3 against union laborers among their 
employees, and accordingly 


e men continued the strike, 


The management of the mining company appealed to the gov- 
ernor for- protection. The governor suggested to the mining com- 
pany that they arbitrate the differences in accordance with an- 
other statute of the State teaming arbitration. Again the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan violated this statute of the State, wiring the gov- 
ernor their refusal to arbitrate. In other words, in the arrogance 
andinsolence of a corporation without a soul, the Bunker Hiil and 
Sullivan Mining Company defiantly committed the two crimes of 
violating two statutes of Idaho, the one preventing discrimination 
Sgann union labor and the other requiring arbitration in cases 
of difference. ; 

Following these two violations of the law a large number of 
unknown men met at Wardner on the 29th of April and blew up 
the concentrating mill of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Company; 
a mill which the management by their sworn statement 
piacad on the tax duplicate of the county at a valuation of 851,000, 

ut after it was destroyed, it was heralded to the world as a mill 
TREDAN If Yii true that ma ai was 2 8 700 

en the management by perjury avoided paying taxes on Ë 
worth of their pro , and compelled their poor neighbors who 
owned the small homes in that county to pay that much addi- 
tional tax for the benefit of this gigantic and sg corpora nan: 

In other words, the corporation, in addition to being guilty of 
the two violations of law already mentioned, was guilty of a 
third, that of perjury, and fourth, that of theft, in thus compel- 
ling their poorer neighbors to take out of their pockets a sum suf- 
ficient to pay into the county treasury to make good that which 
was withheld from the county by the management of the minin, 
company in their perjured statement that the mill was wor 
only $51,000. 

Following the destruction of the mill, the 8 on the night 
of the 29th of April, wired to President McKinley for troops, 
claiming that Shoshone County was ina state of insurrection. 
the following day, the 80th of April, D. C. Mills wired the Secre- 
tary of War; also James L. Houghteling, of Winnetka, Il.. wired 
the Secre of War and the President for troops, and also the 
following telegram was sent direct to the President: 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 39, 1399. 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY, President United States: 


As representative and treasurer of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining 
Com y, I earnestly indorse the 8 of the governor of Idaho to the 
that Federal troops be orde 


effec to protect our property, now in the 
a Ver 7 WILLIAM S. CROCKER. 
mf, rads Banker, San Francisco. 
It will be observed that to the signature of William S. Crocker 


was added the word “banker,” it being evidently the theory and 
the purpose of Mr. Crocker to appeal to the President's well- 
known subserviency to the capitalists, And in this connection I 
submit another telegram, as follows: < 

CHICAGO, ILL., April 30, 1899. 
J. ADDISON PORTER, Secretary to the President: 


An armed mob has destroyed valuable property in Wardner, Idaho, in 
which Jack Hammond, James Houghteling, and others of your friends are 
interested. The governor has asked for Federal troops. Please lend your in- 
terest to this appeal with the President, 

HERMAN B. BUTLER. 


. Consider carefully the language of Mr. Butler. It is not a 
legram to Mr, Porter, but a telegram to Porter as secretary to 
the ident. In other words and in substance, a telegram to 
the President. And again, note how pregnant are the three 
lines of this telegram. The property destroyed at Wardner, Mr. 
Butler says, is property in which Jack Hammond and James 
Houghteling, and others of your friends are interested—Jack 
Hammond, one of the Jamieson raiders of South Africa, who 
was condemned to death for treason, and spared and pardoned 
only by the leniency of Oom Paul Kruger. And as to the ex- 
poro “others of your friends are interested,” we shall proba- 
ly never have much light or information. Suffice it to say that 
Mr. Butler's telegram and Banker Crocker’s telegram are couched 
in such terms and so full of s tion that one can not fap 
thinking of the letter sent by Mr. Hepburn from the Standard O 
Bank to the Treasury e nane reminding Secretary Gage of 
the valuable services rendered by the directors of the bank in the 
campaign of 1896. Was it the request of the governor or the 
sight draft drawn by the bankers and capitalists on the President 
which secured the use of the Army for the benefit of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan Mining Company in the Cœur d'Alene district? 
After the United States troops arrived the evidence shows that 
the officers and attorneys of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining 
Company were daily and almost constantly in close communion 
with General Merriam and his subordinate officers, and that 
many hundreds of men were arrested and imprisoned and sub- 
jected—many for several days, many for several weeks, many for 
several months—to all the indignities, humiliations, hardships, 
and losses of their time and their business without even so much 
as an accusation, or an indictment, or a warrant, or other process 
of law against them. 
In less than a week after the troops had arrived the “ironclad ” 
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and ‘‘ blacklisting ” system, called the permit“ system, was de- 
vised and formulated by and with the assistance of Mr. Lindley, 
the attorney of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan. In fact, the evi- 
dence is quite sufficient that Mr. Lindley, the able attorney of 
San Francisco, was really the controlling spirit, and that General 
Merriam and Bartlett Sinclair carried into effect, by way of mili- 
tary orders under martial law, the designs and schemes of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan Company, as formulated and presented 
by-their San Francisco lawyer, Mr. Lindley. 

I shall not dwell at length on the outrages and the infamous 
treatment of the men in the bull pen, because I feel confident that 
every sane man will put himself for a moment, in his imagination, 
in prison without warrant, and without process, say for a night, 
or a week, or a month, or six months, without any privilege of 
writ of habeas corpus, or any other privilege or right except that 
conceded at the point of bayonets held by men who were really 
under the control directly of the United States Army, whoin turn 
were under the control of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining 
Company, by reason of the subserviency of Governor Steunen- 
berg and the indifference or collusion of the President of the United 
States. 

The details of these 10 will appear sufficiently in the sum- 
mary of Professor Collins, By use of this 9 permit sys- 
tem Dr. France, a young physician in the rd of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan Mining Company, practically drove out from 
Shoshone County, Idaho, as tramps and outcasts, 1,500 union labor- 
ers, together with their wives and children, compelling them to 
seek a livelihood somewhere, anywhere, everywhere on the face 
of the earth by depriving them of that 8 right to labor 
m the community where they had established themselves and their 

‘homes. 

Quoting one of my friends, I desire to say: The right to labor is 
the highest and most sacred of allhuman rights. Deprive man of 
that right and you at once deprive him of the right to life. All 
other rights are dependent upon and subordinate to this right. 
Everything in the physical and social world testifies that the su- 
preme purpose of this life is labor, The science of human anatomy 

and human physiology alike proclaim it. It is manifest in the pro- 
vision for varied and complex movement in the jointed skeleton, 
the contractile muscles, and the power-supplying apparatus of 


digestion and circulation. 
he function of every or testifies that the purpose of this 
life is labor. Moreover, God has created man with certain phys- 
ical wants, upon the satisfaction of which depend not only the 
maintenance of his physical life, but also the development of his 
higher and nobler nature, He has made the satisfaction of these 
wants dependent on man’s labor, giving him the power and laying 
on him the obligation to labor—a power that distinguishes him 
from all other animals and enables him to become as it were a 
ag ee in the creative work. 
ith what other power is man by his Creator clothed save the 
paa of exercising his own faculties? Nature acknowledges no 
emand save the demand of labor. In no other way can her 
treasures be drawn forth or her powers utilized and controlled, 
She is an absolutely impartial mistress and makes no discrimina- 
tions among men. All men to her stand on the same level and 
have equal rights. She acknowledges no claim but that of labor, 
and acknowledges that without regard to the claimant. The 
laws of nature are the decrees of God, and it behooves nations as 
well as individuals to respect them, 

There is written in them broadly and distinctly the right of all 
men to labor and to enjoy the results. At the call of labor the 

_ore is raised from the vein, the forest tree transformed to finished 

“lumber, and cotton and wool converted to cloth. It was because 
these autocratic and despotic mine bosses would deprive Ameri- 
can citizens of the God-given and inalienable right to labor that 
caused the destruction of the concentrator at the Bunker Hilland 
Sullivan mine, These petty tyrants would contravene the laws 
of nature and nature’s God, as well as the laws of Idaho. 

And who is this Dr, France, who was placed in control of the 
liberty of all the union and nonunion men of Shoshone County? 
According to his own testimony, he is a young physician who 
made himself agreeable and acceptable to the managers of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan, and they placed him and still keep him 
in a position where they levy a tax of a dollar a month upon each 
one of their 500 employees for his benefit, and in addition to this 
he secures additional pay from the 200 miners of the Last Chance 
mine, and in case he has occasion to treat the wives or children 
he receives still more pay. 

Thus it will be seen that through his catering to the manage- 
ment of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, he is enabled to pocket an 
income somewhere between $8,000 and $10,000 a year, although 
he struck that community a stranger and a wanderer, withont 
friends or acquaintances seven years ago. Is this such an impar- 
tial and fair-minded representative of the law of the land that 
ho is fitted even in the least to determine the rights of men to earn 
their living in Shoshone County? 
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At the beginning of the strike the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
Company caused all the difficulty by making war on union labor. 
Is it fair or equitable on the part of Governor Steunenberg or 
President Mc ey to permit, even for a single day, this hench- 
man of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan to pass judicially upon the 
rights of men and women and children to live in the Cœur 
d'Alene district? Is this man capable of an impartial and just 
discrimination as to the rights of the men and women and chil- 
dren in that community, when he is receiving three or four times 
as much of a salary annually, through the agency of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan Company, as he would be able to earn in any 
other community on earth? 

Is this the way the chief executives of a State and a nation are 
to administer justice? Let honest men stop and consider, Let 
true Americans ask themselves whether Weyler had any more 
power, or exercised his arbitrary will with any more malice against 
Cubans when he starved them to death, than did this Dr. France 
when he starved the 1,500 men and their wives and children out 
of a home in the State of Idaho and drove them to the four quar- 
ters of the globe. 

To bring the infamous despotism established by the use of the 
United States Army in the Coeur d'Alene district more plainly 
before the mind’s eye I invite attention for a moment to the pres- 
ent street-railway strike in the city of St. Louis. Suppose the 
governor of that State should wire the President for troops, de- 
claring the city of St. Louis to be in a state of insurrection. Sup- 
pose a few capitalists, owners of the street railway, should wire 
the President that they and others of his friends are interested. 
Suppose the President should send the troops to St. Louis. Sup- 
pose the governor should declare martial law and place the city 
of St. Louis under the control of the Army. 

Suppose the officers of the street railway company should send 
for Lawyer Lindley, of San Francisco, and he should advise the 
blacklisting permit system recently found so effective in Idaho, 
and suppose the street railway company has some subservient 
tool named Dr. France, who was receiving by and through the 
power of the street railway company three or four times as much 
salary as he could earn anywhere else on earth, and suppose this 
Dr. France, of St. Louis, should be authorized and empowered to 
sign permits, and suppose this Dr. France, in collusion with the 
managers of the street railway, should decide that it was for the 
best interests of the street railway company to drive all union 
labor out of the city of St. Louis, and to drive all men of whatso- 
eyer organization out of the city if they showed any sympathy 
for the adie . railway 1 

This would be martial law in St. Louis. This would be more 
effective than any ironclad or blacklisting system ever dreamed 
of by railway or manufacturing corporations. This would de- 
stroy the carpenters’ unions, the horseshoers’ unions, the bakers’ 
unions, the typographical unions, and all the other unions of the 
city of St. Louis, and the same system extended will eventually 
destroy all the labor unions of the United States; and when you 
destroy the labor unions of the United States, you have destroyed 
the men who keep the small lamps of liberty lighted and burning. 
Unorganized labor, whether in the factory or on the farm, is los- 
ing ground year by year and day by day, and the hope of the 
American Republic remains in the debates and discussions kept 
alive in the lodges of the brotherhoods of organized labor. I re- 

at that government by injunction dwindles into a mere mis- 

emeanor when compared with the bull pen and medieval despot. 
ism of martial law in Idaho. 

Recently I was honored by an invitation from New York City 
extended by the Workingmen’s Committee of One Hundred to 
address them on the subject, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln.” A t of 
what I then said I repeat here, as reported in the Journal of the 
Knights of Labor, as follows: 

LINCOLN AND LIBERTY. 

Immediately after Edward Markham had read his famous poem 
on Lincoln, Congressman LENTZ was introduced by the chairman 
and spoke, in part, as follows: 

When I accepted the invitation of the Workingmen’s Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, I was advised that I was to answer to the 
toast, Abraham Lincoln,” and with no other thought than that 
I reached the Lexington Opera House, took my seat among the 
distinguished gentlemen here at this table, to be surprised when 
I opened the menu card to find opposite my name the subject: 
** Militarism—The Idaho bull pen.” 

However wide may appear to be the gap between the subject 

Lincoln“ and the words“ bull pen,” yet, my friends, I hope be- 
fore I finish what I have to say that you will be convinced that 
there is in fact a very close connection between these two sub- 
jects, 
: The potency and inspiration of the name of Lincoln is due almost 
entirely to the fact that his life was devoted to the cause of liberty. 
It is a peculiarly happy coincidence that there is an alliteration in 
the name of Lincoln and the word liberty.“ [Applause.] 

Before Lincoln had gone far in his work as President of the 
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United States—in fact, in his very first annual message to Con- 
gress—he gave the key and 4 55 of his life work in this sen- 
tence concerning the relations of labor and capital: 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
labor and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is 
the superior of capital and deserves much the higher consideration. 


Applause. 
8 was solemn judgment and the holy conviction of the 
eatest man in the dent's chair since the day of 
efferson. It was this same Lincoln who said This nation can 
not exist half slave and half free.” It was thissame Lincoln who 
at Gettysburg said: 


did here. It Is for. — the living, rather to be dedicated 
e unfinished work which they who 


ing before us; that from these honored dead we take 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that dead shall not have died in vain; that this na- 
tion under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that ernment of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

Applause. ] 

Jan anyone review this philosophy of Lincoln and tolerate for 

a moment the thought of his being found to-day in company with 
those who, in their greed, are making war on the Filipinos or mak- 
ing war on labor unions? [Great applause.] 

t is Scriptural, I believe, that he who neglects his own family 
is worse than the heathen.” In other words, ee the pur- 
poses of the man who prates about civilizing reforming the 

other side of the earth while millions of homes in our own land 
are denied the ordinary comforts and privileges of decent and en- 
nobling o ee for bettering and improving the condition 
of the chil ren living and yet unborn. [Applause.] 

Until two years ago our National Government was spending 

8 $23,000,000 annually through ete tos 1 k 
o-day we are appropriating a „000, or the Army, 
and enough more for the Navy to make the round figures about 
$200,000,000 a year. 
JCCCCCCSCG0CC0000CCCC EPSA i DAA oat 
e onstration that we have y our 
mad career of militarism and im , and are rushing head- 
long toward despotism, is incapable of logical reasoning and un- 
worthy of citizenship in this Republic, 

Many of our conscientious people are confessing from day to 
day that they are alarmed at the rapid growth of militarism in 
this country and the many manifestations that the present * 
of our Government is purely an imitation policy, patterned an 
fashioned absolutely the example set by the monarchies of 
Europe, Notwithstanding the fact that the light is dawning 

m many who haye apparently been asleep, yet there are many 
others who seem to n further evidences that the policy of our 
Government is departing at right angles from the lines projected 
by all the patriots and statesmen from Washi to Lincoln; 
and to those who are still in doubt as to the meaning of the 
signs of the times I appeal for an earnest and careful considera- 


tion of the facts involved in a study of what toak place on both | Jand. 


sides in connection with the labor troubles in the 
district of Idaho. 

To begin with, there is a statute in the State of Idaho providing 
for fine and imprisonment of any employer who discriminates 
against labor organizations, and there is another statute which re- 
Papel arbitration of differences between employer and employees, 


plause. 

The 3 of the State of Idaho, by their legislation, clearly 
indicate that they recognize what you and I recognize to be a fact; 
that unless labor is organized the last hope of free institutions 
will be wiped from the face of the earth. I zoge exceedingly 
that throughout this country the lyceum, the debating society, 
— 55 3 all o “og . to stimu- 
a ought an speech are rapidly wa pia e a 
ized labor is to-day substantially the only institution which offers 


an opportunity for discussi ublie ies, economic questions, 
and the rights of man. As Fone B. z : 


ur d'Alene 


Ney says: 
No one can i the unrest of the times, and many a yoice cries out 
— the e: of tramps and Bee and hollow-eyed hi in the 
of unparalleled wealth. In our cities the squalor of slums 
8 luxury of the palace. Many workers suffer want—many idlers 


These are the shameful and monstrous conditions of industrial 
slavery in 1900, and they are much worse than were the condi- 
tions of negro slavery in 1860. The industrial slaves of 1900 are 
more in need of William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Love- 
joy, John Brown, Whittier, Lowell, and Lincoln than were the 
negro slaves of our own country or the vassals and serfs of Europe 


in the medi val 
3 

an e ope o tainin TESS. 

schools, and 4 tres t ballot. z z 8 
Unorganized labor is the timid, crouching, servile instrument 


of capital, yielding its head and extending its neck to the yoke of 
the master. Unorganized labor stands before the American peo- 
ple as a pitiable example of that old saying that Necessity knows 
no law.” They have anora so hungry and so naked that to sat- 
isfy their immediate o posson wants they are perfectly willing to 
sacrifice every mental and moral want, not only of themselves, 
but of their posterity, even to the fourth generation and all the 
other generations. norganized labor promises to the people of 
the United States nothing except in the Inal analysis a condition 


of labor not unlike that in China and India, 
ear by year, generation by generation, unorganized labor will 
continue to carry 


e masses o: 33 downward and down- 


the Bunker Hilland Sullivan mine, have maintained martial law 
in Shoshone County, in the State of Idaho, and during the main- 
tenance of marti 


law as fron kept in prison many hundreds 
of men, and by their blacklisting permit system have prevented 
many more hundreds from the right to labor, and it is estimated 
that in the aggregate the losses inflicted upon the union workmen 
of that district by depriving them of the right to labor aggregated 
at least a million dollars. 

Was not the martial law which destroyed a million dollars’ 
worth of property of poor men a matter of concern to the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Was he not more riotous in this des- 
potism and violation of the Constitution than were the men who 
blew up the mill? 

In addition to this loss there must be added to it the enormous 
loss to the other labor organizations of the United States, who by 
their charity supported the wives and children of these men 
throughout that long period, and all this was done ag Be Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the use of the United 
States Army, for the ultimate and sole purpose of destroying the 
labor unions of that community. 

Is any one of you aware of pecker) POLEA E history on a 

with this? the hundred and odd years of the history of the 
orty- five States of the Union the law of the tyrant and the despot 
has never been thought of for any such period as that just wit- 
nessed in Idaho. [Applause.] Many men overlook the difference 
between martial law and military police. 

Martial law is the law of war, the law of a conqueror invading 
a foreign country, invading the land of an enemy. A Roman 
general or a Mohammedan chief, with sword and fire, invades 
the country of a people whom he proposes to subjugate. He has 
neither time nor opportunity nor inclination to establish civil 
law, and for the time being his will, the arbitrary and unlimited 
caprice or whim of the military despot, is the only law of the 
This is martial law. 

In America it is specifically provided in the Constitution of the 
United States that martial law should never be resorted to by the 
Chief Executive of the nation or any governor of any State except 
in two cases ifically mentioned in the Constitution: One, in- 
vasion; the other, rebellion—the one meaning in case of military 
necessity, when our own country has been invaded by a foreign 
enemy; the other, when the people of our own country rise up 
and undertake to overthrow the Government. 

And for martial law, in case of a riot, there is absolutely no 
provision either in the Constitution of the United States or the 
constitution of Idaho. Both specifically limit the application of 
martial law to ‘‘invasion” and “rebellion,” and in neither of these 
constitutions is the word ‘ riot” or “ insurrection” or malicious 
destruction of private property” mentioned as a cause for the 
exercise of the law of a tyrant and a despot on the of either 
the governor of the State or the President of the United States, 
[Great applause. ] 5 

Suppose one man murders another, There is no constitutional 
warrant for martiallaw. Suppose ten menor a hundred men kill 
one man, There is no warraut nor legal authority for martial 
law, Injury either to the property or the liberty of an individual 
is specifically an offense under the Constitution of the nation and 
States, to be punished by courts and juries, and in such cases the 
military power can be called into force only to assist the sheriff in 
making the arrest, to bring the accused before the civil court sit- 
ting to give the man indicted by due process of law a fair trial by 
a jury of his peers. 

e had the riots in Chicago, but no one has forgotten that even 
there we did not resort to martial law, but merely made use of 
the rpp be a police, notwithstanding the destruction of mil- 


lions of s worth of property. 
We had a riot in Ohio which burned down the court-house in 
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Cincinnati, and the riot continued for several days; but we did 
not establish martial law. We merely used the arm asa 
police, notwithstanding the destruction of public property and 
public records and the halls of justice. 

At Homestead there was no resort to martial law, but rather to 
military police. 


At Hazleton, where innocent miners were shot in the back, the 
_ governor did not exercise the right bf martial law. 

In the great strike at Pittsburg in 1877, where millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property was destroyed, it was not considered nec- 
essary to resort to martial law; but in Idaho, where nothing was 
done e t that the mill of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan eee - 

was blown up, because of the prejudice and the ill will that 
The Bunker Hill had created against itself through years of gross 
conduct, the governor of the State and the ident of the Union 
established martial law and denied the writ of habeas corpus; and 
these men, thus imprisoned from four to six months, not permitted 
to give bail or bond for their liberty, and all the while that say were 
kept in this prison their wives and their children were absolutely 
senora, noone of whom was ever furnished, either by the Presi- 
ent of the United States or the governor of the State, with even 
‘so much asa loaf of bread; and had it not been for labor 
throughout the Republic women and children would have been left 
naked and hungry, even to starvation, 

Men were i ed who were not miners—for instance, shoe 
dealers, butchers, merchants, druggists, clerks, teachers, travel- 
ing men, and all classes—and were a merely because 
they were believed to be in sympathy th onganired labor. 

One man was kept say sk a for four m who is the owner 
of probably fifty to one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of prop- 
‘erty, and when he was finally released he was told that they had 
found that the charges against him were not trne, and upon his 
inquiry as to what the charges were, he was told that he was sus- 
Bee eee Oe friendly to one of the men who was accused 

crime. 

Now, I submit to you to think for a moment of yourselves bein 
under indictment for some crime. Sup under 

our relatives and your friends nw. you might depend 
or assistance in your defense and in bringing into court 
witnesses who are in ion of information of your innocence; 
ds and witnesses were arrested and im- 


saree Pu ome 
p ed until after your trial, and then released, after you had 


convicted, would you consider that you had been living in a 
eono Makes Ee ee srao impar- 
trial by a jury of yonr peers? Such are some outrages 
5 in Idaho under martial law. 
nder martial law men were compelled to testify before an 
inquisition, without the pri or presence of an attorney. 
c power of martial law is being used this very day in 
Shoshone nty to drive union men away from a county wherein 
they have lived for the last fifteen years; where they have con- 


structed and a ital at a cost of $50,000; where the 
have owned 83 eir own cemetery; where their chil- 


dren have been bornand were bong educated in the public schools, 
which the union men themselves had organized and ‘established. 
This despoticpower exercised by the nse ofthe military of the United 
States is being used to break up an institution that keeps alive in 
its union halls the discussion and consideration of many social and 
prono goncin to T 

Is in that community in Which all public lectures and theatri- 
cals are given; to break up an institution which provides by 
monthly assessment a fund to maintain this magnificent hospital 
‘and to provide for the many misfortunes, injuries, accidents, and 
diseases which are common in that particular district; and all this 
because one mining company i ly insulted and outraged 


persistent] 
organized labor by discharging every member the very instant it 


found that a union man was in its employ! 

All these outrages in the name of martial law have been and 
are n because one mining company, although de- 
claring dividends from thousand to sixty thousand dollars 
a month, is determined to destroy union labor and reduce the 


wages of its employees! Such is the of the 
eagle a Booey governmental forces in this day of militarism and 
im [Loud applause. | 


ism! 
Peis? Abraham Limon kes birth yon commemorate and cele- 
brate, ought to be here now fighting and bleeding that the indus- 
trial slave might be free. Militarism is abroad in the land. Mar- 
tial law and tism is rampant in Idaho, How long, if this is 
tolerated there, will it be in reaching the labor unions of New 
York and Ohio? 

All that has been perpetrated in Idaho has been perpetrated in 
the name of law, but actually done in anarchy. The President of 
the United States and the governor of Idaho have been partners 
and tools under the direction and control of capitalists, who are 
‘determined to reduce the wages of labor until no hope for books, 
or musical instruments, or pictures shall ever again light up the 


minds of the boys and girls in the homes of the wage-earners, Is 


8 
martial law 


and their 


to labor unions? If so, William McKinley 


it a crime to 
and Governor Steunenberg are right in their tuation of mar- 
tial law in Idaho. If it is not a crime to ng to labor unions, 
then William McKinley and Governor Steunenberg are worse than 
despots, and worse than anarchists, because they have intelligence 
enough to know the plain language of the constitutions of the 
United States and Idaho, 

But the members of the social four hundred are too torpid and 


too sleepy to care. They eee 
and chief people ho ere led Ghirist. 8 Welk ond 
in this day it is necessary that history 9 repeat itself 
and produce for us another Lincoln, who say the high 
executive place of the President of the United States that ‘‘ Labor 
is pow to and independent of capital; capital is only the fruit of 
labor, Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves much the 
higher i ion.” Unless such a President is elected by the 
eof this Republic the time is not very far distant when every 
borer will have a soldier to carry on his back as he goes to his 
work. [Great applause. ] l 
Now, my friends, I think I have demonstrated what I said to 
you at the beginning: 
The r is ripe, 2 — ripe, for change. 
Than men 


In patching fig leaves for the naked truth. 

And I hope when you go away from this ne to-night, and 
when you awake in the morning, that your first thought will be 
on the subject of the ‘ri of man,” and I hope you will be per- 
meated and ired by the same spirit that moved and controlled 
James Russell Lowell, in the days of the black slave, when he said: 


ot is to share 

Al the chains our brothers wear; 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make free. 

‘They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the and the weak. 

‘They are slaves who will not choose 


Rather 
From the 


they needs must think! 
CCC iad endorse 
In the right with two or three. 


und after round of applause, participated in by all present.] 
Eat oregoing 


since I made the f remarks before the working- 
men’s banquet I have heard it as against the miners of the 
Oceur d'Alene district that a strike there in 1892 which 
resulted in the death of men on each side in a contest be- 


ion in the West of substantially the same thing 


apan ee law in Idaho, why not és- 
= the despotism of “i cag in Pennsylvania? 
Republican majority e Military 88 arguing 
further in support of their condemnation of the miners’ unions 
8 indorsement of all the barbarity, brutality, 
militarism, and repudiation of statutes and constitutions by the 
president of the union and the governor of Idaho, offer as an ex- 
cuse for this medimval a recital of a few gross crithes 
committed in a mining country in a period of fifteen years in a 
country which, as one of the witnesses testified, has been entirely 
developed since 1885—in fact, so much developed that Wallace, 
the county seat of Shoshone County, a small city of 2,800 people, 
did not even have so much as a name nor the beginning of an 
existence in the year 1885. 

Of the thousands of men-who rushed into that country, some to 
remain for a few weeks and others for a few months, and others 
for years, constantly coming and going as men do in newly dis- 
covered mining communities, there were as a matter of course 
many gamblersand adventurers who put in their a nce dur- 
ing the first few years, but the evidence shows that since 1892 
proportionately no more crimes have peen committed in that com- 
munity than in ghar 4 of Spokane, Wash., or any other city. 

It is also urged 7 — e Republican majority that because cer- 
a blew up thi TERS = paora 8 Eh 

en dispersed, many of them leaving country and many o: 
them ing to their work, that therefore constitutional guar- 
anties could be ignored and the rights of man held for naught. 
Let the honest man inquire and ask himself why it was that these 
men on their waydown to Wardner did not stop to do so much in- 
jury as scratching with a pin or sont He nail any one of the 
other dozen or score of i that community. 

These men did not destroy property merely because they were 
wicked or insane. The destruction of this mill, unreasonable as 
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it may have been, was simply the outcry and protest of men who 
saw a greedy corporation bent upon depriving them and their 
children of any hope in life except that of being mere beasts of 
burden. These men who destroyed this mill in their helplessness 
to secure their rights under the statute for arbitration or their 
rights under the statute against discrimination, like a child in 
misery or in pain, made this explosion their outcry, that fair- 
minded men might hear them and inquire into the matter, since 
the governor of the State had shown no disposition to compel the 
1 corporation to perform its obligations, specifically pro- 
vided for in the statute of the State. 

The Republican majority or the committee compliments the 
governor in his courage. ə Democratic minority of the com- 
mittee would compliment him much more in his courage had he 
shown that kind of cou as an executive which would stand 
up and compel the capitalists owning the mines to obey the laws 
of the State, even though it should make the mining corporation 
such an enemy of the governor that the governor might not se- 
cure a seat in the United States Senate a little later on. 

There is much more that could be said and should be said in 
this connection, but I prefer at this point to submit to you the 

rt of the Democratic minority of the Committee on Military 
airs, in which you will observe every Democrat on the com- 
mittee concurs and subscribes his name. It is as follows: 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY, 


On the 29th day of April, 1899, from 800 to 1,000 men went to the Bunker Hill 
and Sullivan mine, situate near Wardner, in Shoshone County, Idaho, and 
blew up the concentrator of that mine. 

During the progress of the commission of this crime two men were mur- 
dered by those engaged in perpetrating this outrage; the citizens of Ward- 
ner were terrorized, and the officers of the law were powerless to prevent 
the crimes and outrages which took place on that day. This crime can not 
be too severely condemned. Nothing can extenuate it, and its authors de- 
serve the severest punishment which the law can mete out to them. 

After the crime had been co) tted the perpetrators of it dispersed. 
According to the evidence before the committee, three or four hundred of 
those engaged in it fled from the county of Shoshone into the State of Mon- 
tana and into British Columbia. This evidence is reenforced by a telegram 
of General Merriam sent to the Adjutant-General of the Army on May 4, 1899: 


WARDNER, IDAHO, May 4, 1599. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL ARMY, Washington, D. C.: 

Inquest still in 1 peer with closed doors. One hundred and twenty- 
eight arrests made tate officials under military support. Nosigns of re- 
sistance, but indications are most leaders of mob have escaped, going east or 
west into Montana and Washington; others hidden in the mountains. Sheriff 
at {gee ae Falls, Mont., reports many arriving on foot over mountain 

Ov 


trails. ernors Idaho and Montana co: nding for arrestsin Montana. 
8 in position to do all that is possible. ere is now no sign of organized 
resistance. 


MERRIAM, Brigadier-General, 


egrams and advices 
the scene of the trouble, called upon the President of the United States for 
troo a hi an tion. The Presi- 


ted 
overnor of Idaho had the right to 
upon the President for troops, and t the dent was author to re- 

md to said call by virtue of Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution of the 

nited States; but your committee is of opinion that the troops so sent to 
the State of Idaho continued to be under the control of the dent of the 
United States, and that the military commander in command of said troops 
tould only use them in aid of the civil authorities of the State to preserve 
peace and order, and to prevent resistance being made by lawless persons to 
the process of the courts and the proper civil authorities of the State. 

The telegram of the Secretary of War dated May 31 clearly defines the 
Auty of the commander of the Soaps, and shows beyond controversy that the 
soldiers of the United States should not be used unless it was necessary to 
oe the State authorities to suppress rioting and to maintain peace and 
order. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 81. 
Brigadier-General MERRIAM, 
Commanding Department of Colorado, Denver, Colo.: 

You will instruct Major Smith, commanding at Wallace, that he is to use 
the United States troops to aid the State authorities simply to suppress riot- 
ing and to maintain and order. These were your o: instructions. 
The Army must have nothing whatever to do with enforcing rules for the 
government of miners or miners’ unions. That is a matter for the local 


authorities to deal with. 
R. A. ALGER, Secretary of War, 


Asa matter of fact there never was any siting in Shoshone County after 
the 29th of April, 1899; peace and 3 there when the troops ar- 
rived. No resistance whatever was eto the serving of process or to any 
action taken or 1 ore pee b Be State pee es. The courts were 
open, a coroner's inquest was being held, a grand jury was very soon empan- 
eled, no justice of the peace was interfered with, no sheriff or constable was 
resisted by anybody. e State authorities were exercising their functions, 
and have so continued to exercise them from April 30, 1899, down to the pres- 
enttime. Such being the facts, it is most extraordi that United States 

one County, — 


Sh 
f the President o 


by the governor of I 


ing their daily bread. 
e evidence clearly shows that General Merriam totally misunderstood 
bis duties, and was ignorant of the first principles of the laws of the land. It 
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may be, and probably is, true that he intended to do what he thought was 

right, but his conduct 8 ignorance of law and an utter indiffer- 

ence to the rights and liberties of the citizens. General Merriam arrived at 

Wardner on May 3, after some of his troops, which troops had already ar- 

rested a large number of men without semblance of warrant, and at the sug- 

ganon of one Bartlett Sinclair, the civil representative of the governor of 
0. 


After General Merriam's arrival at Wardner, upon the suggestion of Mr. 
Sinclair, he sent about 150 soldiers to the town of Burke, in Shoshone Count: 
(May 3); these soldiers were accompanied by four so-called deputies appoint: 
by Sinclair verbally; these deputies and soldiers, upon their arrival at Burke, 
found no disturbance there, no rioting, no breach of the peace; the popula- 
tion of the town was pursuing its usual avocations; there was not a suspicion 
ofresistance tothe State authorities, and yet these soldiers and deputies pro- 
3 to arrest, and did arrest and put under guard without warrant, the 
entire male 


pulation of that town, consisting of about 300 persons; among 
them were 


i ergymen, school-teachers, dr sts, merchants, etc.; they were 

ven no hearing; it is true that some of them were rel in an hour or 

wo, but that release did not and could not excuse the outrage thus put upon 
innocent men and American citizens. 

But the mass of these ple were paced upon cars and taken to Wardner, 
and there imprisoned. Not one of m, so far as the evidence discloses, 
was ever tried for any offense, although many of them were held in prison 
for months. Such conduct can not be tooseverely condemned. It was an 
outrage upon theliberty of the citizen which has no parallel in the annals of 
this country. It is no excuse to say that General Merriam was nested to 
do this thing by the representative of the governor. It was his duty, as the 
commander of the troops, to know the law, and the law was and is that when 
a military commander is sentintoa State toaid the civilauthorities thereof he 
gan not act u those authorities are being resisted, and even if they are 

g resisted the civil authorities must be armed with proper and legal war- 
rants before the mili can aid them in the execution of their duties. 

The general commanding the troops exceeded his authority, and was guilty 
of a gross violation of law when he sent a detachment of troops into the State 
of Montana for the purpose of arresting supposed fugitives from 9 — from 
Idaho. It can not be contended for a moment that eral Me ad any 
authority for this action. It is true four so-called deputies accompanied the 
detachment of soldi but the most ignorant citizen of the Republic knows 
that a deputy of one State has no authority to arrest citizens in another 
State unless clothed with authority given him by the proper authorities of 
the State into which he goes. The result of this invasion by General Merriam 
into the State of Montana was the arrest of a citizen of Montana by Lieuten- 
ant Lyon at St. Mont. 

man, without warrant of law, without even a hearing before a mili- 
tary court, was taken from hisown State into the State of Idaho and thrown 
into 7 755 It is true that he was only held fora few Jaya and then released, 
but t does not excuse the outrageous treatment to which he wassubjected. 
It only serves to emphasize the inexcusable conduct of Lieutenant Lyon, 
acting under the orders of General Merriam, in arresting and sign Magny 
an entirely innocent man, taking him from his home and en him no o 
portunity to show his innocence. The conduct of General Merriam in this 
matter is sought to be excused by him on the ground tbat the governor of 
Montana authorized the arrest of suspectsin Montana without formal ex- 
tradition but this contention can not be sustained. The governor of 
Montana no such power, and General Merriam should have known it, 

Another instance of fla t violation of law was the conduct of Lieuten- 
ant boo acting under orders from his superior, in forcing men to work in 
the Tiger-Poorman mine by threats of violence. This conduct was inex- 
cusable. These men were freemen. Their labor was their own, and no con- 
ditions justified Lieutenant Lyon in forcing them to work against their will. 
The excuse that the mine would have been destroyed is not tenable. If 
Lieutenant Lyon had seen fit he might have used his soldiers for the purpose 
of eb ing the water out of the mine, but he exceeded his authority and 
Pee nene liberty of the citizen when he forced citizens to work against 

r will. 

The suppression by Major Smith, of the Army, of the Mullan Mirror. a 
newspaper published at Mullan, in Shoshone County, can not be defended. 
It was a gross violation of law, wholly unjustified by any evidence which 
was given before this committee. The editor of the paper was put in jail 
without a warrant, kept there a long time without a trial and with nocharges 
eves prefe 9 him, and his property destroyed and never returned 


him. 
The “ permit system,” approved General Merriam and kept in opera- 
tion to this day by the presence of KA military forces of the United States 

‘on of the laws of Idaho and of the laws of the United 


this system could not be maintained without the aid and lpn agin of the 
mili forces of the United States. Under this system 4 
Alene are 8 the control of one man, and their daily 
bread can only be earned at the will of an irresponsible officer, whose duties 
are defined in no statute and from whose acts and edicts there is no appeal. 
Such a condition of affairs has never before existed in any community in the 
United Sta and that the Army of this country should be used for such a 
pose is a to our civilization and a grave reflection upon those 
abuses to exist. 
Tosum Ep. the undersigned are satisfied from the evidence adduced before 
that General Merriam was wholly mistaken as to his powers 
f is country; that he failed 


mili 

his conduct has resulted in the gravest injuries to the liberty of the citizen 
and Se hts of individuals. Innocent men have been ke 

mon 


them. 

reigned, to sustain the propositions of law above insisted upon 
cite the following authorities: er parte Milligan (4 Wallace, 15; Federal 
Cases, case No. 8070; Cooley’s Constitutional Law passim); Luther rs. Borden 
(1 Howard, Federal Cases, No. 9605). 

We are aware that General Merriam defends his conduct in Shoshone 
County on the ground that he was 3 out the wishes and uests of 
Mr. Bartlett Sinclair, the civil representative of the 1 8 of Idaho. It 
therefore becomes necessary to inquire into the legality of the appointment 
of Bartlett Sinclair, and to determine whether he was such State authority 
as General Merriam should have aided. It will not be denied that it was the 
duty of the commanding general to ascertain for himself and determine 
rightly who were the State authorities of Idaho whom it was his duty toaid. 

e State authorities of Idaho, those meant by the tary of War, were 
. the legal State authorities, those constituted by the laws of the 


If, therefore, the governor of Idaho exceeded his powers in appointing 
what he called his representatives, it was the duty of the commanding gen- 
eral to ignore the requests and wishes of any illegal representative of the 
governor. It was equally his duty torefuse to tany ag Peg of the gov- 
ernor himself unless they were valid and legal requests. us any request 
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to arrest any citizen of the State without a warrant should have Iden 
ignored, because the military could only properly aid the State authorities 
when they themselves were 8 of law. 

Now, as to the appointment of ett Sinclair, it was pay legat and 
not justified by any law or statute of Idaho. There are statu of Idaho 
(sections 7405-7407 ) which authorize the governor to appoint a civil officer to 
command State troops when called out to suppress an m; butin 
this case there were no State troops; and it not be contended for a mo- 
ment that the governor of Idaho could appoint a civil officer to command 
United States troops or. to act in conjunction with them. There is no law 
of Idaho which authorizes the governor to appoint any civil officer and to 
confer upon him the powers of a dictator, with the right to arrest men indis- 
criminately without a warrant, to appoint deputies, and to discharge all the 
functions of government. 

The governor has not this absolute power himself, and surely he can not 
confer it upon another. The contention that this can be done under martial 
law will not hold in this case, because, while martial law was ed, it, 
as a matter of fact, did not exist. It could not exist, because the courts were 
open and every State ofticer was discharging his functions without let or 
hindrance. A coroner's 71 Sen agrand jury, and all the machinery neces- 
sary to bringing criminals N had full sway. There was no disturb- 
ance of the peace, no destruction of property, po resistance to State author- 


ity. 

Yat one time or another there were over 1,100 men in the prison at Ward- 
ner, known as the “bull pen.“ They were not tried, they were not charged 
with an crime,and they were held and guarded by the United States troops. 
lt was the duty of the military commander on the ground and of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army to inquire into the causes and reasons for the 
detention of these men. No such inquiry was ever made, and this 
number of American citizens was imprisoned without trial, and it is vain for 
the commanding general and his superior officer, the President of the United 
States, to justify this ou on rty by asserting that these citizens of 
the United States were held by the State authorities of Idaho. 

It may be proper to state that the evidence discloses a conspiracy on the 
part of the officers of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine, and of those who 

thize with them, o drive from Shoshone County all union miners by 

the device of the permtt system.” which system, it is admitted, can only be 

anit bere to « poecilic statute ia the Grate ok TONO AENA employers of labor 

ere is as c statute in the State o 0 st emplo 0 

. t sens et en by reason of their mambersbi) in or affilia- 

r union, and when the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Company 

n April that no union miner should remain in their employ, 

hey violated the law of the land just as much as the men did who blew up 
the concentrator. 

There is another statute in the State of Idaho providing specifically for 
arbitration in case of difficulty between employer and employee, and when 
the managers of the Bunker Hal and Sullivan re to arbitrate, they were 
ist as much guilty of breaking the law of the land as were the men who 

ew up the concentrator. In other words, the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
Mining Company stood alone as lawbreakers in two specific stances before 
their . and other employees of that community were guilty of the 
destruction of property: 

Again, it is but fair to suggest that had the mine owners been law-abiding 
citizens themselyès, and complied with the uest of the governor for ar- 
bitration, or complied with the statute whic Byes discrimination 
against men belonging to labor unions, there would have been no violations 
on the pert of the employees, A fair hearing of both parties to the difficul- 
ties in the Cœur d'Alene district forces the conclusion that those who pro- 
voked the crime of the th of April, 1899, were no less sible for it, in- 
asmuch as they were law ‘ers in two instances prior thereto, than were 
the men who actually committed the malicious destruction of property. 

There is another p. of this serious and im t manifestation of the 
social and military conditions of the country which must not be overlooked. 
Under the constitution and statutes of the State of Idaho the governor is 
authorized in casesof em 9 the legislature in session on twenty 
days’ notice. In this age of ci tion, when a man is supposed to be free 
from arrest without due 88 of law, and free from imprisonment until 
he has been found guilty by a jury of his peers, neither the governor of the 
State of Idaho nor the dent of the United States was justified in brush- 

away the constitution and statutes of the State of Idaho and the Consti- 
tution of the United States and establishing the arbitrary, despotic, and 
tyrannical imprisonment of men merely at the whim or caprice of an — — 
representative or nt stationed in the Cœur d'Alene district. Common 
he governor of the 


sense and common decenc tot 
States, that the legislature of 
ed at once in session, and their deliberations and 
decisions should have controlled the rights and the liberties of these thou- 
sands of men, women, and children in the Ca» 


ve notice 


ty ners, a she 

all selected substantially at the suggestion of the gov- 
ernor after conference and close communion with t 

Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining Company. 


the t of the governor would have su ted to him the calling of the 
le; ture, that they might, in their collective wisdom, decide what was 
n. and for the best interests of the State of Idaho; and prudence and 


ares ful concern on the part of the President of the United States for 
the rights of the labor unions of that district ought to have suggested to him 
that he demand of the governor that rather than resort to his arbitrary and 
despotic will he should call the legislature in session and let them determine 
what course should be pursued; and the President should have notified the 
vernor that unless the ironclad and b the mem- 


atay withdrawn. There appears in the evidence nowhere any necessit 
fication for tolera: 


we think the President was authorized to send the troops at the call of the 

vernor of Idaho, not only provides that the President shall protect each 
State domestic violence on the application of the le ture, or the 
executive when Shs iegintature can not be convened; but it provides that 
the United States 5 to ay State in this Union a republican 
form of 1 and shall protect of them against invasion; and we 
hold that the arbitrary and tyrannical power exercised in establishing the 
blacklisting system of union labor was not a republican form of 5 
nor even a civilized form of government, and we hold, as we believe all self- 
88 citizens of America will hold, that the President of the United 
States is not and was not justified in sending the troops into the State of 
Idaho and leaving them indefinitely, or forever, in that jurisdiction without 
exercising any discretion or control over them. 

We contend that the President of the United States can not relieve him- 
self of responsibility nor for a day divorce himself from the deepest concern 
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as to what the troops ot which he is Commander in Chief, are doing and are 
being used for. Neither law nor order, nor justice, nor equity, nor decency, 


nor humanity would tolerate the despotic system which perpetrated upon 
thousands ot fie women, and children the brutality of the bull pen and the 
lacklisting system which has driven somo 1,500 member of the miners’ 

unions, together with their wives and children, from Shoshone County and 
denied them the fhe mod earning a livelihood among their neighbors and 
their friends and has w them u the world as outcasts and tramps 
without even having so much as an affidavit or an indictment against them, 
much less a conviction for any offense, even of the porte degree of a misde- 
meanor. Let it beconfessed with shameand humiliation that our Chief Exec- 
utive and our Army officials have become so callous to the rights and lib- 
ee | ct zanor 5 things could have been perpetrated in this year of 
our an . 

The undersigned recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved BEINE House of Representatives, That the conduct of the Presi- 
dent and of the military forces of the United States in Shoshone County, 
Idaho, has been reprehensible, violative of the liberty of the citizen, and to- 
tally egada rin | by the laws and Constitution of the 1 pean 


Recently my attention was called to a paragraph which ap- 
peared on the same day in all parts of the Union in scores of 
Administration newspapers, or, more properly speaking, libel 
sheets, venal and subsidized, and prostituting themselves to any 
use required by the political machine here at Washington. The 
paragraph is as follows: 

Representative LENTZ has lost no time in enteri 
representing the testimony adduced in the Idaho 
sort of thing is decidedly Lentzesque. 

It appeared in many papers on the same day—the 16th of May 
last for instance, I find it in an Administration sheet, the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Telegram, as follows: 

ENTZ lost no time in entering upon the work of mis- 
2727 -P 
sort of thing is decidedly Lentzesque. 

Also in another Administration sheet in Bowling Green, Ohio; 
also in the Logansport (Ind.) Journal, as follows: 

Representative LENTZ has lost no time in entering upon the work of mis- 
representing the testimony adduced in the Idaho investigation. But that 
sort of thing is decidedly Lentzesque. 

Also in another Administration sheet in Morris, Ill.; also in the 
Guthrie (Okla.) State Capital, as follows: 

Representative LENTZ has lost no time in entering upon the work of mis- 
representing the testimony adduced in the Idaho investigation. But that 
sort of thing is decidedly Lentzesque. 

Is this the advance agent of a campaign of libel and slander? IS 
it ible that the commandment ‘‘ Thou shalt not lie” was not 
eit: for Republican editors? 

Can a man in public life not expose a beef-trust administration 
or a Republican post-office robbing trust in Cuba without finding 
machine-made paragraphs of unmitigated falsehoods prepared in 
Washington and distributed throughout the entire Republic on 
the same day to vilify him? 

Fie upon an Administration which prates about “national 
honor” and “duty and destiny,” all the while carrying on a cam- 
paign of falsehood, libel, slander, and vilification against those 
who are merely trying to turn the light on the rats in the barn! 

Will the editors of these libelous sheets dare to invite the public 
to read the complete record of the testimony in the Coeur d’Alene 
case, or will they conceal from their readers the fact that the Re- 

ublican majority in Congress refused to permit the testimony to 
be printed and distributed to the people, as requested by the 
Democrats? 

As in the past, so in the future, I shall present proof of my 
statements and challenge contradiction by the Administration 
cuckoos. And in addition to the views of the minority, I present 
the following extracts from the testimony of the witnesses who 
appeared on both sides of the controversy during the examina- 
tion, and it will be noted by every fair-minded reader that the 
Republican members of the Military Committee prefer to pre- 
sume in favor of the negro soldiers, no one of whom testified in 
the case, to contradict the testimony of Levi R. Miller, an old 
soldier and a member of the G. A. R. 

In other words, the 5 1 party, as represented on the 
Military Committee, is willing to go on record that it will treat 
the testimony of Mr. Miller as that of a perjurer, rather than be- 
lieve that the negro soldiers perpetrated the outrages to which 
Mr. Miller and others testified, concerning the treatment of him- 
self and another G. A, R. man who was imprisoned in the same 
bull pen without any charge ever being preferred against them. 

The Republican majority of the Military Committee have cer- 
tified that the charges filed by me were not sustained, and had 
they been willing to publish the testimony in its entirety, as the 
Democratic membership of the committee requested, there might 
be some reason to believe that they had full confidence in their 


upon the work of mis- 
vestigation. But that 
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report; but their willingness to bury 
fies the suggestion that they are probably unwilling to have the 
public know the truth and the whole truth about the President's 
use of the Army in the Coeur d'Alene district of Idaho. 

I 555 the analysis and condensation of the testimony 


or burn the testimony justi- 


made by Professor Collins, which substantiates and proves every 
charge made, and I must confess that I was greatly surprised to 
find so much evidence in of so many charges, use I 
had a right to assume that the charges as made in the ne 
might be ex: tated, whereas, in fact, an examination of the tes- 
timony here submitted will satisfy every liberty-loving citizen and 
every fair-minded juror that the truth has not been half told in 
any newspaper account of this first experiment of a Russian Siberia 
in the Republic of America. 
MILITARISM IN IDAHO—WEYLER'S METHODS USED AGAINST UNION LABOR— 

IMPERIALISM ILLUSTRATED IN THE CŒUR D'ALENES. 

[Abstract and comments by J. A. Collins. ] 

Upon a careful review of the testimony of record before the 
Committee on Military Affairs in this investigation, any thought- 
ful and patriotic man must be shocked by the realization of 
the imminent danger to our free institutions, and the innate 
rights of our 3 so clearly demonstrated by this great ob- 
ject lesson. the constitutional rights of the citizen can be 
trampled upon, that the established laws can be overridden, that 
the Constitution can be defied, that despotic power can be usurped 
and exercised, that innocent citizens can be seized without war- 
rant and imprisoned without process of law, that such acts can 
be su by the armed forces of this ublic, under the 
authority of the President, would be bad enough, indeed, in time 
of war or serious revolutionary emergencies; but thatsuch a thing 
is even possible at all, in a time of profound peace, is startling i 
the extreme; yet we have here before us the indisputable f 
that such is unfortunately the case, That sucha thingis not only 
possible, but actually transpires to-day, in the very heart of our 
country, is too clearly demonstrated to allow us to overlook or 
ignore it. 

This investigation has exposed and brought to our attention a 
condition of affairs so infamous, so despotic, so defiant of our 
Constitution and the spirit of our free institutions, that it seems 
a crime of the very highest magnitude, . the very life of 
the Republic. That such a crime is possible at all is an impeach- 
ment against the entire party to whom has been intrusted the 
guardianship of our institutions and our liberties; but that such 
an infamy should not only have been allowed, but been supported 
and made possible by the bayonets which were only fo: to 


persecu 
municado” in emulation of his §; 
Habana, and inflicted brutal an 
innocent men, unconvicted of crime; trea’ 
citizens against whom not even a charge of any kind had or 
could be preferred. There another petty a Bartlett Sinclair, 
litical chameleon and adventurer, in emulation of the methods 
of the same illustrious ‘‘ butcher,” revived his infamous recon- 
centrado” system in the bull pen. ; 

In this mass of evidence are facts related that call up recollec- 
tions of the prisons of Siberia, of the military arrests of Russia, 
of the inquisition of the dark ages. One nes he can hear the 
echoes of the French Revolution, the moans from the Bastile, the 
rattle of the death carts, the prayers of the condemned, the thud 
of the guillotine, or the d wails from the dungeons of the 
Moro and the foodless huts of the starving reconcentrados. 

All these grewsome sounds would be but a fit accompaniment 
to the saturnalia of ion carried on in that devoted section 
of our land, and under the approval of the President, who asks 
now, at the hands of 5 to longer be intrusted with the 
direction of our destiny. But one is led to ask, How can these 
things be? How can it be possible that such conditions can exist, 
that such deeds can be enacted under the American flag? Ah! 


how? That is a question which it behooves every man to ask, and 
not only ask, but study earnestly, or the time may come to him 
when he himself will be the victim and live the very experiences 
ble. These deeds are not only possible 
ble proof, the evidence ik 
ves not only witnessed but 


which seem to him im: 
but here is the unim 


credible 
witnesses who have suffered 


inco- | slaves. Free-bo 


these outrages. But how was it possible that the people did not 
rise in righteous indignation and visit their just vengeance upon 
the guilty? Let us see. 

This whole arpaan series of infamies originated in a con- 
spiracy conceived by a trust combine, the Bunker Hill and Sulli- 
van Mining Company, to drive out of the Coeur d'Alene district 
all union labor; it was a co 2 sy a particular class of 
citizens. They realized that y defense possible to labor, in 
its 3 combined capital, is in organization and united 
action. they determined to prevent, in order that they might 
dictate their own terms and at the same time take what they 
pews from the output of labor for their own share, while the 

borer remained absolutely the slave of their dictation. 

A controversy as to wages was inaugurated, violence was re- 
sorted to, and the governor was appe to for assistance, but 
when the time came for him to perform his part in this diabolical 
plot he was either too sick or too cowardly to go in person among 
the outraged people he had betrayed into the power of this con- 
scienceless com tion, and he chose, illegally, from among his 
sycophantic dependents a fitting tool for such filthy service: a 
nobody from nowhere: a conscienceless adventurer, a typical 
sycophant, who, regardless of right, of justice, of common hu- 
manity, of the Constitution or the laws, would serve the ends of 
his master and perpetrate any infamy to further the purposes of 
his employers, 


in | soldiers used in DENIP aag citizens without warrant or 


and in breaking into and searching the homes of the peo- 
ple. made the company physician chief inquisitor of his star- 
chamber investigation. He made the company’s attorney chief 


prosecutor, and another attorney of the company chief advisor 
and assistant to himself, greater portion of his jury of in- 
quest he chose among the dependents and employees of the com- 
3 the rest from traders who depended on the losis get 
of company for their support. He arrested and repose. e- 
gally and without cause, the duly elected and qualified civil officers 
of the county,and installed in thei places the creatures and tools 
of the company. Even the warden and cook of his prison were 
taken trom the rolls of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Company. 
The entire community was put under surveillance of this coterie, 
and the will of this despot was the onlylaw. The troops of 
the United States obeyed his slightest wish and enforced his every 
command, Areignof terrorwasinaugurated. The entire county 
was dragnetted, and whole communities thrown into prison with- 
out warrant or knowing of any them—the sacred 
writ of habeas corpus suspended and denied. 

There was no appeal from the decree of the dictator. United 
States soldiers stood watch and ward about the prison; the most 
trivial act on the part of the unfortunate prisoners brought swift 
and brutal punishment. The petty tyrant in the uniform of the 
United States Army acting as pia vented his petty spite against 
the unfortunates who excited his resentment in punishments only 
dealt ont to felons and the victims of an irresponsible autocracy or 

rn American citizens were humiliated ani penie 
cuted in the most inhuman manner, although no charge ever 
been preferred against them; the law did not exist for them; the 
Constitution of their country could bring no defense; to them the 
flag of freedom was made a mockery and a lie. For them liberty 
and equality were bnt a dream, and the free institutions of their 
country a tion and a fraud; the dignity of their citizenship 
a burlesque afarce. The will of the petty despot was stronger 
than the protecting arm of the country. The ægis of the Consti- 
tution could not protect them from the bayonets of its own sol- 
diery. The President, to whom was intrusted the of 
their liberties, looked on their misery and wrongs the helpless 
creature of a corrupt oligarchy, which had compelled his aid in 


their infamous designs. 

This illustration of im is too realistic, too vivid, to 
allow it to be without calling to it the attention of the 
people whose liberties are so seriously menaced by it. This 
application of the methods of militarism is too startling, too 
tragic, to allow it to go unrebuked. The perpetration of these 

on the liberty of the people and the spirit of our free insti- 
t, too high handed and defiant, to be allowed 
to go unwhip of justice. If such infamies are ible under 
existing conditions, what might be expected under a fully de- 

and thoroughly organized system of ee backed 
and su a strong standing army, and directed and con- 
trolled by a cold-blooded, selfish, and mercenary power in the hands 
of the trusts and combines and various money influences, cen- 
tralized to further their own vicious ends and pecuniary advan- 


tages? 
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If such tyranny and oppression can be perpetrated at this time, 
under existing institutions, what might we not anticipate with 
further power and extended opportunity and incentive? If it can 
happen now in Idaho, it is ble in another locality; if it can 
be perpetrated against one c of citizens, it can be against any 
other; if it could happen yesterday to those citizens, it can happen 
to-morrow against these. 

All these infamies, all this defiance of the Constitution and 

oring of the civil law, these outrages upon the rights and 
dignity of citizenship, the establishment of this reign of terror 
and reckless exercise of iy eas power was only ble through 
the aid and support of the United States troops, and for this illegal 
and despotic employment of the forces of the United States the 
President, as commander in chief, is unquestionably responsible. 

Thisinvestigation has deyelopedsomanystartling facts, revealed 
so many dangerous possibilities, issuch a startling index to exist- 
ing conditions and points so unerringly to the danger which 
threatens, that I would not feel that my duty had been performed 
if I should fail to set out fully the facts as developed. erefore 
the charges in the resolution are set out separately and in consecu- 
tive order, with the facts testified to showing beyond question 
that every charge is well founded and fully sustained by compe- 
tent evidence. I therefore set out a full review of the case a3 
it developed, setting out each charge in its consecutive order, 
together with the proofs substantiating it. 

e resolution charges as follows: 

First. Troops have been sent into the State of Idaho in deflance of and con- 
trary to the provisions of Article IV. section 4, of the Constitution of the 
United States, in that it was done at the individual request of the governor 
of Idaho, without the authority of the legislature, and at a time when there 
was no condition of insurrection or riot, and when the legislature could have 
been called ther without danger or delay from any source whatever; 
and farther, without even consultation with the sheriff of Shoshone County, 
where it was desired that the troops should be sent. P 

Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution of the United States, 
herein referred to, is in the following words: 

The United Statesshall tee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of 3 and protect each of them invasion, and on 
application of the legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature can 
not be convened), against domestic violence, 

It is clearly shown by the evidence that the occurrence upon 
which the governor of Idaho based his demand for Federal troops 
was merely a momentary outbreak arising from a difference be- 
tween one mining corporation and certain individual miners. It 
wasin no manner a rebellion nst the civil authorities of the 
State or county, nor has there n an instance proven of resist- 
ance to any civil process or defiance of the constituted authorities 
of the State. The occurrence seems to have been merely an ebul- 
lition of temper upon the part of a portion of the population in 
the locality, excited against a certain financial or industrial cor- 
erence and in no manner arose to the dignity of an insurrec- 

m. At the worst it was merely a local riot, and the evidence 
shows clearly that the civil power of the State was amply suffi- 
cient to line and punish those guilty. 

Even had the civil authorities been unable to cope with the 
situation the militia would have been amply sufficient, as there 
was no disturbance in ny 1 of the State outside of this 
extremely limited zone an o sparse ulation there located. 
There is no evidence to show that civil process was in any case 
resisted or the officers of the law defied. The evidence ciently 
shows that the riot was of momentary existence, and immediately 
upon its cessation the people returned peaceably to their homes 
and civil process could have been served without resistance or the 
least danger to the representatives of the constituted authorities. 
There is not a single case of resistance against any officer of the 
law shown. It has not been proven that any condition of insur- 
_ rection against the constituted authorities existed in any per of 
the State which rendered the assembling of the legislature impos- 

sible or even dangerous, Indeed, it is clearly shown that the 
conditions throughout the State were normal, and that profound 
peace reigned everywhere after April 29, 1899. 

It is clearly shown that in issuing his proclamation declaring 
a state of insurrection in Shoshone County that the governor 
acted arbitrarily and outside of any authority vested in him by 
the statutes of the State of Idaho, which statutes are a part of 
the record in this investigation (sections 7400-7408, Lawsof Linho), 
and will be found in the quoted evidence of Mr. F. C. Robertson. 

In the issuing of his proclamation the governor failed to comply 
‘with any of the requirements of the statute. Section 7402 of the 
statutes was ignored and no call made apon the militia. There is 
no evidence that therequirementsof section 7403 or 7404 were com- 

lied with by any civil officer. Indeed, not one of the statutes re- 

ting to this duty of the governor was in any way regarded, The 
entire statute is based upon the fact of resistance to the service of 
* civil process, issued by the properly constituted authorities, and 
in no single instance has it hean shown that such resistance had 
been e or that any rebellion against the civil authorities 


existed, 
Even had a state of insurrection existed and an open defiance of 


the constituted authorities been developed, the only authority 


vested in the rnor was to call out the militia of the State to 
aid and uphold the civil authorities. This he flagrantly failed to 
do, and without even an attempt to assemble the legislature, 
rushed to the President, sppesling for Federal troops. It is shown 
by the evidence of Mr. Robertson, the governor himself, and many 
others that the largest number of men claimed to have been par- 
ticipants in the riot was 1,200, and yet the number of men in the 
State within the age limit for military service was at least 45,000, 
and still there was no call for their services, 

The governor makes the lame excuse that the militia force was 
5 depleted by the sending of men to the Philippines, and 
yet it is shown that only one company from the State militia was 
absent on such service, and he only asked for 500 United States 
soldiers, The gp ere of the governor of Idaho by telegraph 
to the President, dated April 29, 1899, 11 p. m., asking for Federal 
troops, and setting out his reasons for such request (set out in the 
report of the Major-General Commanding the Army, and made a 
part of this record), isshown by the evidence to be misleading and 
untrue. The immediate compliance of the President, without in- 
quiry or hesitation, as shown by his reply next morning, evidences 
a readiness which, to say the least, is surprising; and yet the flood 
of telegrams from c ion magnates throughout the United 
States, and made a part of this report, are indices that point to 
the influence behind the whole procedure. oe 

These telegrams and letters from bankers, trust manipulators, 
and corporation magnates came from various money centers of 
the United States, far removed from the scene of trouble, and none 
of them from mine owners in the vicinity, except those from the 
management of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine, showing clearly 
the character of influence brought to bear upon the President. 
The evidence shows that the dispatch of Governor Steunenberg 
was sent immediately after the disturbance had ended, and before 
any attempt could be made by the civil authorities to arrest any 
of the participants, and before he had any ground to charge a 
defiance of the civil 3 

On May 4 General Merriam telegraphed to the adjutant-general: 

One hundred and 88 arrests made by State officials under mili- 
tary support. No signs of ‘ance, 

All witnesses examined testified to a perfetely peaceful condition 
as existing at all times after April 29, and not one instance of de- 
fiance of or resistance to the constituted authorities, even at Ward- 
ner, and no intimation is had of any reason why the legislature 
could not haye been convened, or the military forces of the State 
used. No mines were threatened or interfered with other than 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, nor has any complaint been lodged 
by any other operators, and the whole deplorable affair is clearly 
shown to have grown out of the unjust and tyrannical action of 
this one corporation toward its own employees. The charged re- 
sistance against the State authorities has not only not been proven, 
but it seems from the evidence that the power and authority of 
the State was used to support this single corporation in its meas- 
ures of oppression and injustice toward a certain class of citizens, 
although they themselves were the first lawbreakers, 

The governor himself, in his statement, shows that he was 
ap to by the managers of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
mine to lend his aid to that corporation as early as ane 26,when 
they telegraphed to him asking protection and falsely stating 
that the civil authorities were unable to cope with the mob. At 
the same time it is stated by all the witnesses examined that there 
was no riot prior to April 29. -The governor stated that he replied 
to the corporation manager, advising reference to the board of 
arbitration, as required by law, but the manager refused. The 
governor states that he telegraphed to the sheriff of Shoshone 
County asking information as to the situation, and in reply the 
sheriff sent the following telegram: 

WARDNER, IDAHO, April 24, 1899. 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor, Boise, Idaho: 

Your telegram Am on the ground. All is quiet. No armed mob. 
Matters areorderly. Will do all in m wer to preser ve order. The county 
authorities were not applied to until Wa. m. this morning. 

JAMES D. YOUNG, Sheriff. 

On April 27 the governor received the following telegram: 

WARDNER, IDAHO, April £7, 1399. 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Boise: 
Trouble with Last Chance settled. Union men satisfied. No disturbance. 
JAMES D. YOUNG, Sheriff. 

This is all of the information received by the governor prior to 
April 29, and it was surely sufficient to satisfy him that there was 
no necessity for his interference in any way, and that the sheriff 
of the county considered that there was no necessity for any un- 
easiness as to his ability to control the situation. It is certainly 
evident from all the testimony introduced, including the statement 
of the governor himself, that the civil authorities were fully com- 
petent to control the situation, and that no riot, much Jess insur- 
rection, existed. On April 29 the first information which came to 
the governor was not from any civil officer asking for soldiers, but 
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from Mr. Burbidge, manager of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 


mine, who again a led for protection, A. L. Mobler, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, also tele- 
graphed the governor as follows: 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 29, 1899. 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Boise, Idaho: 


The armed force at Cœur d'Alene mines took possession of Northern Pa- 
cific engine and are aang our tracks, Will you protect us against use and 


5 A, L. MOHLER 
President, O. R, and N. Company. 


the following dispatch to the 


BOISE, IDAHO, April 29, 1899. 
James D. YOUNG, Sheriff Shoshone County, Wardner, Idaho: 


Representations are made that you are not able to cope with those who 
threaten disturbance, and that road property has been forcibly taken 
possession of. Up to this time I have relied upon your power and ability to 
re property and preserve order. Wire me the situation and any con- 

mplated or actual violence, as reports seem to call for prompt and vigorous 


action by the State. 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor. 
At 4 p. m. on the same 15 0 the governor received the following 
dispatch from President Mo ler, r the riot was over. Observe 
that this dispatch is sent from Portland, Oreg., a point farther 


removed from the scene of disturbance than the governor himself 
was. 


The governor thereupon sent 
eriff: 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 29, 1899. 
FRANK STEUNENBERO, Boise, Idaho: 


Message received, Conditions at Wardner could not be worse. Rioters 
have set fire to Bunker Hill Mill, which is now burning. As they previously 
loaded it with dynamite, presume its destruction is only a matter of a few 
minutes. Rioters have cut wires, have appropriated Northern Pacific trains, 
and have interrupted all business, It is reported there are 800 of these rioters 
who are masked and armed and pro nace Mea miners at Bunker Hill 
mine. I can not urge too strongly t you e ust every means in your 
power to bring this matter to successful termination, and that not one 
moment be lost. Rioters have also taken possession of the lines of this com- 


ny. 
“care A. L. MOHLER. 

Upon the strength of this sensational telegram, from a citizen 
of Oregon, hundreds of miles from the scene of disturbance, and 
without waiting for a reply or call from the sheriff of the county, 
who was on the scene, and without knowing what was being done 
by the civil authorities, or even giving a passing thought to the 
State military forces, the governor Moss Bar) to the telegraph office 
and wired the following dispatch to the President. This dispatch 
was sent at 6.30 p. m., April 29, after the disturbance had ceased 
and the men had dispersed: 


The PRESIDENT, Washington, D. C.: 


In pursuance of the statute in such case made and provided, I, Frank 
Steunenberg, governor of Idaho, the legislature not being in session, and it 
not bein ible to convene it, do hereby apply to_the President of the 
United 8 8, to call forth the mili forces of the United States to su 
press insurrection in Shoshone County, State of Idaho. This is sustained 
the fact that all of the available Idaho National Guard volunteered for sery- 
ice in the Philippines, and said county is in a state of insurrection. I am of 
the opinion that at least 500 in the te will be necessary, but 
smaller detachments should be ordered in as rapi 882 eae. 
FRANK STE BERG, Governor. 


After having sent this appeal to the President, on the same even- 
ing the governor received the following dispatch from the sheriff: 
WARDNER, IDAHO, April 29, 1899. 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor, Boise, Idaho: 


About 800 armed men took possession of train at Wallace and arrived at 
Wardner Junction about noon. They immediately marched to the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan concentrator and 5 it, together with the adjoining 
buildings, after which they returned on the same train to Wallace. A few 
cars were dam: by the explosion of the mill. One man was shot 
and killed, and two wounded, Noone sn and further trouble, so far as I 
can learn. I was on the scene during the trouble, but was unable to disperse 
armed miners. Have deputized several men, and think I can handle the 


situation. 
JAMES D. YOUNG, Sheriff’. 


Now, this is the situation which existed on April 29, when the 
pre made his appre for Federal troops, as the governor 

imself explained it, The riot had occ and was over, the 
excitement had subsided and the le had returned to their 
homes. The sheriff declared himself able to control the situation, 
and it only remained to arrest and punish the perpetrators of the 
crimes committed. There was no reportof any resistance to civil 
process or civil officers and none seemed to have been anticipated, 
and yet the governor reports to the President a state of insurrec- 
tion which he himself shows did not exist. That no resistance 
was made to civil processes served by the properly authorized 
civil authorities is proven by the testimony of Edward J. Flanna- 
gan, a justice of the peace, who had issued warrants on April 29, 
which were served without resistance, and by William Powers, a 
constable, who on that day arrested alone eight men upon war- 
rants and met no resistance. 

Andrew J. Devlin testified that he was in Wardner on May 2, 
and there was no disorder of any description, or any instance of 
resistance to the civil authorities, but that men were that day ar- 
rested on warrants, charging them with complicity in the riot of 
April 29, and that the county attorney was proceeding with his 
duties of finding out and arresting suspected parties, with as 


BOISE, IDAHO, April 29, 1899. 


much en as 8 and in no case was he resisted or his 

rocess defied. ilber H. Stewart, Thomas Heney, Moses 8. 

immons, James R. Sovereign, F. O. Martin, L. J. Simpkins, 
George Cornell, Allen F. Gill, and many others, testified that there 
was no disorder in Shoshone County before or after the riot of 
April 29, nor was there ever any defiance of the State civil 
authorities or resistance of any civil process; consequently there 
was no state of insurrection or rebellion, and no reason why par- 
ticipants in the riot could not huve teen arrested and punished 
by the regular processes of the civil courts, 

The only persons who claim that such a condition existed are 
the governor, who was 500 miles away, and the operators and 
owners of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine, in whose interest 
this persecution was undertaken, 

The county commissioners, it is shown by the evidence of Mr. 
Stimson and the governor himself, were not inquired of as to the 
situation, and the sheriff, as has already been shown, when asked 
by the governor, declared that all was quiet, and that he had the 
situation in hand and could control it; that is to say, that he 
feared no resistance to his measures for bringing the guilty to 
justice. The only element of disturbance appears to have been 
the soldiery, when they began the indiscriminate arresting of in- 
nocent and peaceable citizens, many of whom were miles away 
from the scene of disturbance and many had no connection what- 
ever with the mining interests, 

Second charge, The resolution charges in the second place that— 


In defiance of section 9, Article I, of the Constitution, martial law was de- 
clared and the writ of habeas corpus suspended in Shoshone County in time 
of profound peace, when there was no condition of rebellion or invasion or 
any menace to the public safety. 


Section 9, article 1, of the Constitution of the United States is 
in the following words: 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or ingasion, the public safety may require it, 

The constitution of the State of Idaho contains a clause iden- 
tical with this, except with the added clause, “and then only in 
such manner as shall be prescribed by law.” 

This charge in the resolution is sustained by an overwhelmin, 
weight of testimony. On May 4, 1899, Governor Steunenberg issue 
a 5 declaring the county of Shoshone to be in a state 
of insurrection and rebellion, which established martial law in 
said county, or was so interpreted by General Merriam, as is 
shown by his telegram to the officer commanding at Wardner, 
ordering arrests and 5 of the declaration of martial 
law in Shoshone County. is telegram is dated May 3, and 
is embodied in the report of the major-general commanding the 
army, of record in the case. 

The legislature of Idaho has never passed any law authorizing 
the governor to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has construed the provision of 
the Federal Constitution to mean that the right to suspend the 
writ is yested in Congress, and notin the President of the United 
States, so that the right to suspend the writ of habeas corpus is a 
legislative rather than an Executive function. Decisions are in 
evidence to this effect. 

The evidence shows that the effect of this proclamation was to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus in the county of Shoshone and 
that General Merriam so understood it, and that with this under- 
standing wholesale arrests began without warrant or any civil 
process. Even before the issuance of this proclamation the mili- 
tary Depan its espionage and the exercise of its arbitrary power, 
as is evidenced by a dispatch dated May 2 from General Merriam 
to the Adjutant-General of the Army. Report of Major-General 
commanding Army, to wit: : 

Troops concentrating at Wardner and Mullan will control outlets from 
mining camps, er roved, I will scrutinize travel outward and detain 
suspected passengers, is martial law, but no other course likely to 
secure rioters, 

To this dispatch the Adjutant-General replied on the next day, 
May 3, in the following words: 

Your cipher message received. Submitted by the acair eee; of 
War to the President, and I am instructed to say your action is approved. 

H. G. CORBIN, Adjutan 8 

Here it is evident that martial law was declared by the general 
commanding the United States forces in Shoshone County two 
days before the proclamation of the governor was issued, and this 
action was approved by the President. On May 3, the day before 
the governor's proclamation was dated, the following dispatch 
was sent by Captain Batchelor, in command at Wardner, to Gen- 
eral Merriam, at Walla Walla: 

I arrived here yesterday at 2 p. m. and encamped. Situation quiet at pres- 


ent. Much apprehension apparent. Search for arms now in progross, which 
I sin protonina y Artana contemplated, which Sinclair thinks may lead to 


resistance, Wal troops not in yet. 
BATCHELOR, Conimeanding. 


From this it is evident that quiet reigned on May 2, and the 
only apprehension which seemed to exist was of danger to the 
citizens from the troops and in the mind of Mr. Sinclair, and yet 
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the next day the governer proclaimed a state of insurrection 
and rebellion, when not a single case of resistance to civil process 
had been reported, although many warrants had been issued and 
served. 

From these facts it seems clear that martial law was first de- 
clared and initiated by the general commanding the United States 
forces in Shoshone County with the approval of the President two 
days before the date of the governor's proclamation. Immedi- 
ately wholesale arrests began. and on May 4 General Merriam 
telegraphed the Adjutant-General: 

One hundred and twenty-eight arrests. No signs of resistance. 

On May 5, the day after the governor’s proclamation was issued, 
850 arrests were reported and not a single case of resistance, or 
disturbance of any kind (and this in the midst of a state of insur- 
rection and rebellion so dangerous and aggravated that (in the 
opinion of the governor) the 45,000 able-bodied men composing 

e militia levy of the State, were unable to cope with it, and he 
was compelled to call upon the President for the irresistible force 
of 500 negro soldiers to hold the wild tumult in check and preserve 
the peace and dignity of the State.) 

General Merriam himself states that— 

The arrests of men su: of complicity in the crime of April 29 
on the arrival of Captain Batchelor, May 2, and were continued in the dif- 
ferent mining camps. 

This evidence shows conclusively that the establishment of 
martial law was virtually the action of the general commanding 
the United States forces and was done under the approval of the 
President. That it was done in defiance of the Constitution, both 
of the State of Idaho and of the United States, there seems to be 
no lack of evidence to prove. General Merriam goes on to state 
in regard to the number and condition of prisoners: 

As they were brought in, they were placed in a large building two stories 
high, as a warehouse for the storage of hay and grain; it had no pro- 
vision for fires and was without furniture, so that the prisoners were com- 
pana to sleep on the floor. The prisoners were fed at the expense of the 

tate, by a former boarding-house boss. mew A of the peones were brought 
in without blankets, and the were not supplied until bedding was brought 
to them by their families or friends. It is probable that in this way some of 
the prisoners were exposed to the cold of the nights, and that some of the 
sickness was due to this exposure. 

This was the mild statement of the general commanding, but he 
goes on with his statement and says: 

After about May 5 the number of prisoners exceeded the capacity of the 
building (this in three days) and it became n to hold perhaps 200 of 
them quartered in box cars, side tracked near the Wardner Station. 

In the meantime the State authorities had begun the construc- 
tion of a prison, but the general says: 

However, I became dissatisfied with the apparently slow progress made 
for their comfort, and on May 11 I sent the following telegram: 

Governor STEUNENBERG, Boise, Idaho: 


T am still holding nearly 500 prisoners ina barn and box cars. All are very 
uncomfortable, and with unsanitary conditions which will soon become in- 
tolerable. Something must be done to may preliminary examination and 
release of those not prima facie guilty. Itis impracticable to make this 
large numberof prisoners reasonably comfortable without time and expense, 
Can you not personally inspect the situation at once and bring help? 


MERRIAM, Brigadier-General. 


An anomalous condition is shown to have existed during the 
maintenance of martial law in the county of Shoshone, By the 
evidence of Mr. Alfred Frazier and a transcript of the records of 
the court presented by him and admitted to the record of this 
examination, it is shown that the civil courts were open, that the 
grand jury was in session, indictments were found and convic- 

ons had, sentence was passed, and Paul Corcoran was sent to 
the penitentiary, and no instance of resistance to the civil author- 
ities is shown; and although the civil court was open and in 
session, yet no case of habeas corpus would be heard and no writ 
issued, under the plea of martial law. 

This is proven by the testimony of Mr. Frederick C. Robertson, 
a practicing attorney of Spokane, Wash., and the attorney of cer- 
tain of the prisoners held by the military and who presented the 
first application for a writ of habeas corpus on behalf of the 
county commissioners who were arrested there—William Boyle 
and William Stimson. Mr. Robertson says: 

uently, in c peali 
— — ot the FCC — 8 PET EAN phs = 
the supreme court of the State of Idaho, putting in that application matter 
that we thought raised a Federal question and argued that cese before the 
supreme court of the State of Idaho. Our application was there denied. 

And yet during this time Paul Corcoran was indicted, convicted, 
and sentenced in the district court and no one offered any hin- 
drance to the process of the court. 

Mr. Robertson states that he presented the application for a 
writ of habeas corpus in the district court on the ground that his 
client was not incarcerated in pursuance of the Constitution of 
the United States; that he was not arrested upon any warrant 
charging him with any offense; that he had been denied the 
opportunity of giving bail, and that, in other words, his arrest 
wasillegal. (This arrest was made about four days after martial 
law had been put in force.) é 


The judge said in his decision that the governor had acted in 
the matter and that he would not inquire into the saat of any 
of these arrests. He informed me that the application had been 
opposed by the attorney-general, who was there representing the 

overnor and did represent the governor and subsequently, the 
patel court having denied the writ to us, we went to the supreme 
court of the State of Idaho and there renewed our application 
for a writ of habeas corpus in the Boyle case. The supreme court 
took practically the same ground that the lower court did, and 
did not discuss the legal right of these men to be released. 

There is no statute of the State of Idaho in evidence which gives 
to the governor the power to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
but under his proclamation of y 4 the court of the State re- 
fused to consider applications for such writ and declared it sus- 
pended, The attorney-general claimed that the declaration that 
the county was in a state of insurrection suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus and all laws, and so instructed the district court 
having jurisdiction in Shoshone County, 

The Constitution specially declares that— 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended unless 
+ +» * the public safety may require it. 

There is nothing in evidence to show that the public safety was 
in any way threatened or in danger; nothing in evidence shows 
that there was any animosity against any portion of the public 
other than one single corporation, which was involved in a dispute 
with its employees, and the public had nothing whatever to do 
with the matter; nor was any threat or menace made against pat 
other corporation orindividual. Indeed, had the Bunker Hill an 
Sullivan managementcomplied with the requirements of the laws 
of Idaho, as in evidence before this committee, there would have 
been an arbitration instead of a disturbance, and it is clearly 
demonstrated that the illegal action and defiance of the State 
laws on the part of this corporation was the prime cause of all the 
evils and injustice which followed as the result. 

The whole matter was one for police suryilleance, and in any 
properly organized municipality would have been controlled with- 
out serious results. The facts as stated by Mr. Robertson go to 
prove this to have been the case. On the 29th day of April, 1899, 
there were employed by the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine about 
400 men, The Last Chance mine, which was an adjoining prop- 
erty, employed on that day about 200 men, and the other mines 
in the Coeur d'Alene employed 1,220 to 2,000 men. All of the 
mines in the Cœur d'Alene va Dod hee union miners (there were 
six other mines in operation at this locality beside the Bunker Hill 
and Sullivan, which was one corporation). 

The labor disturbances between the Bunker Hill and Sulli- 
van and its 5 commenced on the 13th day of April, ac- 
cording to the findings of General Merriam and others. All of 
the mines in the Cœur d'Alene on the 13th day of April, 1899, 

aid $3.50 per day for miners, with the exception of the Bunker 

ill and Sullivan, which was nonunion and paid its employees 
$2.50 and $3, and so were paying to their men about $72,000 less a 
zoar than was paid by other mines in that district, and yet the 

unker Hill and Sullivan is considered to be the richest producer 
of lead and silver in the world. 

The testimony of Mr. Burbridge, superintendent of the mine 
and Mr. Birch, the foreman, as witnesses for the State in the Paul 
Corcoran case and of record in this investigation, shows that on 
the 13th day of April, there was a strike among the employees of 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan; union and nonunion men all quit 
the mine and went out on a strike. There was no labor difficulty 
in any other mine in the district, because they were all satisfied. 
On April 13the men haying struck,a committee of union and non- 
union miners (some of the nonunion men having joined the 
union) waited upon the superintendent of the Bunker Hill and 
asked for an increase in wages, to an equal amount paid by the 
other mines in the district, for the same services, 

After taking the matter under consideration for several days, 
and the men becoming threatening and stopping the tramways, 
the management conceded the raise to $3.50 a day. Mr. Birch, 
in his speech from the office of the company, said that they would 
accede to the demand of the miners and pay them $3.50 per day, 
but that all union miners should apply to the office and get their 
time. This was in defiance of a statute of the State of Idaho, 
pee at the second session of the legislature. Approved March 

Sec. 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm. or corporation to make or 
enter into any agreement, either o or in writing, by the terms of which 
aay employee of such person or firm or corporation or any person about to 
enter the employ of such person, firm, or corporation, as a condition for con- 
tinuing or obtaining such employment, shall promise or agree not to become 
or continue a member of a labor organization. 

Sego. 2. Any person or persons or corporation violating the provisions of 


this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in a sum not less t $50 nor more n $300, or be imprisoned in 


the jail for not more than six months, or both such fine and imprisonment. 


Thus the management of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, by their 
illegal act and defiance of the laws of the State of Idaho, were the 
first law breakers, and by their arrogant assumption of power and 
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tyrannical and unlawful oppression of their employees, excited the 
resentment which led ultimately to the disorders and crimes which 


later disgraced the State, and which it is sought to lay at the door 
of the people who had been wronged, and w rights had been 
overridden and disregarded. 

Nor is the management of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan alone 
responsible for this outrage upon constituted ene and the dig- 
nity of citizenship. The executive branch of the State govern- 
ment must bear its share of the onus in this outrage, for the 
reason that it not ony neglected to enforce the law this 
defiant and dictatorial corporation by proceeding against it under 
the law, but it allied itself with the corporation and conspired 
with it to further persecute and oppress the laborers it was its 
duty to protect and defend. The natural result of this arbitrary 
and dictatorial action of the management of the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan was to incense the miners, and they naturally became 
more turbulent and defiant. 

About April 25 the superintendent of the Bunker Hill and Sul- 
livan telegraphed to the governor stating that the property was 


being threatened, and asked for protection. There is a statute in 
the State of Idaho, in 1897, which provides that where 
there is a difference een labor organizations and their em- 


ployers, the difference shall be submitted to a board of arbitra- 
tion, This statute is as follows: 


EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEES. 

Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Idaho: Sroriox 1. It shall be 
unlawful for any person, firm, or to make or enterinto any agree- 
ment, either oral or in writing, by the terms of which any employee of such 
person, firm, or corporation, or any person abont to enter the employ of such 
person, firm, or corporation, as a condition for continuing or o such 
N shall promise or agree not to become or continue a member of 
a t a! 


Sud. 2. person or persons or corporation violating the provisions of 
section 1 of act shall be gu of a misdemeanor, upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in a sum less than fifty or more than three 
dollars. or be imprisoned in the county jail for not more than six months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 

0 =H shall effect and be in force from and after its passage 
and approval. 

232 March 6, 1893. 


The governor, to save himself from the appearance of openly 
espous ng the cause of those in open contempt of the laws of the 
State, telegraphed to the of the mine to submit the 
question to the board of arbitration. This Mr. Burbridge refused 
to do, and thus again openly defied a second law of the State, 

These differences ere in virulence as they naturally would, 
until they culminated in the outbreak of A 
the refusal to arbitrate. This is the simple disagreement between 
employer and employees, which any inte vig and just manager 
or governor might and should have settled amicably in a few 
hours, had he shown a due for the law and the rights of 
his fellow-citizens; and yet, ugh arrogance and disregard of 
justice and the rights of others, greed and unreasonable resent- 
ment, this t has been allowed to develop into 
the 5 a eee don, ine devel a 5 
of ression, ce, persecution, tyranny, an t an 
e defiance of the Constitution and the rights and dignity 
of American 3 that is a burning disgrace to the nation 
and the civilization and liberty of which we boast. 

As to the pane to suspend the writ of habeas corpus the deci- 
sion of Chief Justice Taney is cited in the celebrated Merriman 
case, in which the Chief Justice declared 

The President, under the Constitution of the United Sta 


d the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, nor aut 
Paver to O 80. 


In stating the case the Chief Justice says: 


can not sus- 
a military 


that any specific act consti 
States has been 
arrested upon 
without giving names 
9 the military officer, 3 5 — — 

ng prisone: custody upon vague and unsupported 
accusati he re to the writ of habeas co: u the nd 
that he waly Bio thas oS President to 2 S * 

This is exactly a parallel case with those in Idaho. The Chief 
Justice continues: 

As the case comes before me therefore, I understand that the President not 
9 the right to suspend the writ of habeas corny himself at his dis- 
cretion, but to delegate that discretionary power toa military officer. * © * 

listened toit with some surprise, for I had supposed it to be one of 
points of constitutional law which there was no difference of opi 
all vilege of sae writ could 


list of prol 
its exercise sho 
Congress n äge of whether 
not require it, and their judgment is conclusive. 
these words is a standing o the 
pam wp: eee caution a exercise before 
give the ent of the United States such power over the li 
citizen, It is the second article of the Constitution that provides for 


public safety does or does 
troduction of 


il 29, four days after | ne ord 


ganization of the executive department, enumerates the powers conferred 
on it, and prescribes its duties; and if the high power over the liberty of the 
citizen now claimed was intended to be conferred on the President it would 
undoubtedly be found in words in this article; but there is not a word 
in it that can furnish 


5 © slightest ground to justify the exercise of tho 


With such provision in the Constitution, expressed in language too clear 
to be misunderstood by anyone, I can see no ground whatever for 
that the President, in 1 in any state of things, can authorize 
the suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus or the arrest of 
a citizen, except in of the judicial power. * * * 

The Constitution provides that no person shall be ved of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law.“ It declares that “the right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects nst un- 
1 searches and seizures shall ae be violated 

ue u probable cause, suppor 
videst used 


It provides that the party acc shall be entitled to a y trial in a 
ot — These great and fandamental laws which Con itself 
could not suspend have a and suspended, like the writ of 
habeas by a military order supported by force of arms. Such is the 
case now before me, and I can only say that if the authority which the Con- 
stitution has confided to the judiciary 


thus, w an text or under an —— — 5 — eed DT toe mil. 

nee at its discretion, the ue of the United ‘States see tas longer 
li under a government of laws, but every citizen holds life, liberty, and 
Ar Ao e teea wien A eee ee 

This is the opinion of one of the ablest jurists of the world and 
one of the highest rank in the annals of American judiciary. The 
constitutional provision is the same in the Idaho constitution as 
in the Federal, and yet the governor, by his mere proclamation, 
5 assumption of purely arbi authority, assumes to exer- 

a power which is denied to the President, and only granted 
to Congress under the most carefully guarded conditions. Itis 
a most nt and insolent usurpation of arbitrary power with- 
out warrant, and in defiance of free institutions, and is an insult 
to the dignity of American citizenship, and if such insolent usur- 
pation is tolerated the end of free government is arrived at. 

A. J. Forney, the representative of the attorney-general in 
charge of the so-called coroner's jury (but actuallya chamber 
inquisition), on his examination before the committee gave an 
illustration of the weak defense of the arrogant assumption of 
authority and arbitrary procedures on the part of the State and 
mili tatives. In reply to a question by the chairman 
as to the authority under which the arrests of citizens confined in 
the bull pen were made, Mr. Forney said: 

These arrests were not made virtue of any process issued from our 

these men in our courts. These 
vernor, who had issued a ma- 

by virtue ot any Deon of 6 
tus of any accusation made them in 

The special attorney for the State thus virtually asserted and 
confessed the usurpation of dictatorial powers by the governor, 

Mr. Forney further said: 

The governor had appointed an agent to go there in his absence and take 


Thus the governor had delegated his power to another, an act 
which he had no authority to form. Mr. Forney also 
sections 7405 and 7406 of the statutes of Idaho as auth for 
the use of the military, but these statutes only authorize the 
governor to call out and use the military of the State to support 
the civil authorities. 

Mr. Forney admitted: 

Counsel did demand very strenuously to know not who I had indicted, 
but also the evidence before the coroner's jury, but I asked the court to 
decline to make an order granting thatinformation. * * * 

That the appointment of Mr. Forney as special prosecutor for 
Shoshone County was illegal and in defiance of law was proven 
by the fact that Mr. Forney is a resident of Latah County. 

Section 1810 of the statutes of Idaho says: 

No person is eligible to a county office who at the time of his election or 
appointment is not of the age of twenty-one years, a citizen of the Territory, 

for six months to the day of appointment or election an elector 
of the county in w! the duties of his office are to bo exercised. 

Here is an anomalous condition of affairs, A prosecuting officer 
commanding the arrest without warrant and imprisonment of 
citizens, denying them a knowledge of the charges on which the 
are held, denying them the benefit of counsel, denying the privi- 
the sacred writ of habeas corpus, and at the same time 
himself criminally guilty of holding his assumed position in 
defiance of the laws which he pretends to uphold, Again, in the 
course of the examination Mr. Sulzer asked: ; 

You testify there was martial law in Shoshone County to some extent. 
What popon mean by “to some extent“? 

A. 1 that a declaration of insurrection by the governor and 
ing in there would put into effect martial Jaw to some extent. 


ULZER. Then re Was martial law as against the members of the 
but not martial law against the men in control of the Bunker 


ulltvan ? 
Answer. Martial law was declared. You ht say it was in force to this 
— against all who were aiders and abettors in this insurrection, and 


TS. 

Mr. SULZER. And those ted? 

Answer. I peeaume you mient say suspected, or against whom there was 
some e 


Mr. SULZER. These men who were incarcerated in the bull pen wero not 
permitted to give bail, were they? 
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Answer. N. er were not itted. 
Mr. 2 Bome of tuese men you had noevidence against at all, and 
. they were were conned, and refused bail? 

T. 


Answer. Yes: Iam at this time. 


As to the illegal declaration of martial law and suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus, the following passage in the examina- 
tion of Mr. Forney is illustrative. Mr. Hay said: 


I wish, Mr. Forne 5 45 to call your attontion to sections 7405 and 7406. Section 
rats i is in these wo’ 


is placi thereto of such civil Nene n 


Answer. Yes: or, I of insurrection. 
2 5 does not say Ba file: about insurrection, does it? 
nswer. 
Mr. Hay. Now, section 7406 speaks of insurrection, and is inthese words: 
“When the governor is satisfied that the execution of civil or criminal 
process has been forcibly resisted in any aiei BA bodies of men, or that 
be ip rese to resist the execution of process orce exists in any county, 
a 


p 
the officer, or the eee attorney. or the pro 
blished in 


lamatlon to such ae on he shall direct, d. re the 

count 3 of ion, may order into the service of the 
ory such number and description of volunteer ormed companies, 

of the Territory, as he shall deem : oe serve for 


Site: Now, I will ask yon if that is not 855 only law of Baas State of 
I 1 lies t toa county being in a state of insurrection 
er. 

Mr. Hay. And does not that apply ne ee Sd to such number and descrip- 
—— oi 3 or uniformea T OOpa E D other militia of the Territory 
ashe 7 

Answer, I think, in dition, it. it ill cover Federal troops sent into the 


tate. 

Mr. Hay. Will state what part of that section will cover Federal 
troops 55 the President, who is the Commander in Chief of th the Armies 
of the United States 

That section does not cover in terms my position; but I think the 
lication would cover that. 


im 
. HAY, You think, — — that the President can a te or e 
his powers as Commander in Chief in favor of the — dant 
Answer. On, he might 40 f that temporarily. Ithink when he sends soldiers 


into a State 8 are subject to the orders of the officer in charge, 
8 That is th 8 t at. beca I will be 

A Ə ve a use T- 
fectly frank in sa that after a 7 careful examination of the law tom 
satisfied that the as the v ted States can not delegate his 


over the troops of w 
authorize the President to do that. 3 else show me some law which would 


utes of ‘the Uni 
Mr. Forney. I ani read in the only section which I have been able to 
ä It is in these words: 
of an insurrection in any 3 
it shall be be lawful for the President, on 
be convened, to call forth such number ¢ the militia of any other State on or 
5 which may be applied for, as he deems sufficient to suppress such 
insurrection; or, on like 9 we em; le m — — s purpose such 
partot the land Grnsyal forces of the that, mre S t a net imply that the that th 
Y. Is there 8 ute which wo mi 
President could send er when lace them under the officer 
the State of 8 over whom hen would have no ible 8 
Answer. Oh, I wept se nding troops intoa State the President 
M Sika Watt y Eto tat, though, is, wh: really the 
r, HAY. want to get a ough, is, who was 
mmand those troops, General Merriam or Mr. ‘Bartlett tt Si 
commander of the troops, but Mr. Sin- 


clair was commander, so 
Mr. Har Is there any w of the United States which would have given to 
Mr. Sinclair, or any 2 agent of the governor, or te 


against the HF aig pact wed peer 
cation, if th ture can 


authority to e nited States troops sent by the President of' the 
Foren wer. Ido not think he could command them in the absolute sense, in 
at re; 

Mr. BAT. Do sident of tho United States, 8 under the en 
mand President of tates, was cognizance 
* seman Wall, Cans tkn oe Sak that Í 

nswer. We o not know, you 7 — way. 

Mr. Hay. 1 t martial law nfs 8 that region N 

nswer, 

Ar. Hay. Te hot martial law no law at all, except the the regulations promul- 
WWW the territory, which is under 
martial 

Ar Mar. Y agree. wit with me then, in my inte tation of the law 

r. Lon m: or 

5555 s there Ge hat took place a ews 

comman ae ‘or w as the Sooke 

mander put in fa that rep region, which was then declared to be under 
martial law? 

Answer. No; I do not think —s Merriam was responsible, 

Mr. Hay. was responsible 

Answer. The or and his oficials. 

Mr. Hay. Then mean that the governor and Mr. Sinclair, who, I sup- 

55 officials,” had control, and were in control of the United 

es forces 


d re} 


Answer. e would report to superior officers. 
Mr, Hay. 2 Bocretary of War and the Prondent of tne United States? 


er. Les. 
fae ay: Now, Mr. Forney, you are not able ace any law which pro- 
vides that the President, when he calls out troops of the United S States at at 


fha reyo of the governor of the State, abrogates his power over those 
ae ogo ee aa 
te officers w 


Answer. 

Mr. Hay. If the Sta’ in command of those troops, what was 
the use of having 8 Could not the State authorities have 
called out a posse „6 
sheriffs, who could have controlled that situation as well as troops? 

Answer. The State of Idaho had no militia at that 3 were in the 
Philippines. I presume that the governor if he. called out a 
Ses aoe Dot be abie to cope with the uprising. 


Mr. Ha C ber of eee great man 
Ween testified that they along with the soldiers when the Sha people 
were arrested? 10 

es. 


Answer. Les; they were de 

Mr. Hay. DoI 1 t General Merriam put the ee under 

his command under the control of the State deputies, and permitted them to 

use soldiers anyone they themselyes might point out? 
Answer. Practically, yes. 


an continuing this line of questions for some time, Mr. Hay 


It has been evident from the beginnin this investigation that the State 
authorities were responsible for everything that was done inIdaho. The 
it I want to ou seems to me is extremely pertinent, is 


and which 
: That when the dent of the United States V 
in response either to the request of the vernor or of the legislature of 

State, . power to an officer of the State, 
nor can he abrogate his power in favor of any State cer. If in this case 

2 p3 were sent President, whatever the vg vested rv 
upon own -Tna thay cent Tl o behin: 
governor of the Skate or er of ie out 


representatives. What I wanted to 
ded General Merriam 
hiss superior officers as to what his duties were) 
* Jasco who could have no . over them to direct their 
movements. I want to call the at mumittee to the fact that it 
i the duty of aa commander t to ascertain what the law was and whathis 
uties were 
Mr. LENTZ — Mr. Forney, who was in — —— control of tho power 
or force Which was pat in operation in in Shoshone County? 
Answer. I Sinclair, as the representative of the governor, and 


General Merriam. 
Mr. LENTZ. Do you mean that Sinclair was the supreme force over Gon- 

eral Merriam, or that General Merriam was part of the supreme force? 
Answer. I think, = * had absolute control, and General Merriam 


rendered him assis 
the orders of the other? 

‘Answer. I 88 Gene 5 obeyed Mr. Sinclair's orders. 

Mr. Lentz. Then Sinclair was in supreme command of General Merriam 
and his armed force? 

Answer. son may say that; I do not know. 

Mr. Lentz. I want to know who was the final ah EOFT man highest 
in power iu Shoshone 1 this period. 

wer. I Mr. Sinclair, as representative of the governor, was 

3 authority. 


~ or not these troo; 
doubts N 


LENTZ. Was he there asa military officer or a civil officer? 

Answer. You ht say he was both a civil and a mili officer. 

Mr. LENTZ. ‘orney, do you know of any statute in Idaho, or any de- 
8 court, w. pen aman th civil and military author- 

a same 

Aspet Well, not ti sp many and the constitution plainly and specificall 

no W. ution an 

separate the civil from the z = 


power 

Answer. I think the civil ST and the mi 8 separated, Our statute- 
section 745, uses the pore 2 a civil officer.” 

Mr. Lentz. Now, then, if ted a civil 3 did Sinclair, by vir- 
tue of that statute, become a he: officer or a military officer? 

Answer. The statute desi 3 asa civil officer. Lou might say, in 
the statute axya he is to bea cfvil officer? 


Mr. LENZ. In one sense does the word “civil” mean military“? Is that 
what you moan 
it does not mean “ military.” 
len, in what sense could the word “civil" become juggled 
y: Mr. Sinclair represented the governor and exercised 


Answer. te this wa 
aep petir arbitrary 3 
Mr. Lentz Does the law of Idaho give a civil officer “considerable arbi- 


trary powex;“ is there a as to that? 
Answer. pen might say that there was 
wens ce Sere power; you might sa — he was a mili- 


tary offi © was in command of the district w which was declared 
“ate ina a state of 


3 
La, The word “civil” also means “military” does it, in your judg- 


ait, Len Fo oa pl ee. * 


ou construe the word “civil” to mean some- 


7 
think so. I think that that is a power which would 


88 the legislature did not know 
en it used it. Is it nota fact. Mr. Forney, 


the meaning of the wad orda, pre 
rie ie ue you can account for the military power 


that by ine 


Slee the F See * 


Shall perform the duties of the lieutenant- 3 until the vacancy is misa 
2 the disability removed.“ Is t sec constitution still in 
orce, as you un 


Mr. LENTZ. Twill ek you to state whether section 9 of article 4 of the con- 
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stitution of Idaho is stillin force. It is as follows: “The 


governor may. on 
extraordin: ons, convene the ture by 8 statin 
the purpose for which he has convened it. But whee so convened * shail 
have no power to legislate on any 8 other than those specified in the 

ation, but may provide for the expenses of the session and other mat- 
ters incidental thereto. He may also by proclamation convene the Senate 
in extraordinary for the transaction of executive business.” Is that 
section still in force? 


Answer. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. You may state whether, under that section, it would have been 
pril 28 for the governor to have convened the legislature at any time since 

‘Answer. He could not have convened it at once; it requires twenty days’ 


not 
as genes I 1 not say at once. I asked whether it would be possible for 
convene 
poset It would have been possible for him if the conditions had arisen 
to 
Mr. LENTZ. An occasion upon which Sinclair — others were given abso- 
lute and supreme power for eight or ten months in succession would be an 
occasion which would have onnea the governor in calling the legislature, 
if he so desired, would it not? 
Answer. Oh, he m 1 * but I inin it was an optional matter with the gov- 
ernor, fag ads ed it or not. 
r. Lentz. N. 
whether this is in oe 


Mr. Lentz. Will you state 8 in the constitution or in the statutes of 
Idaho there is any power given tothe governor to delegate his military 


DON ae. I think it would be perfectly competent for him to appoint a civil 
officer under the statute. 

Mr. LENTz. That is what the statute says, does it not? a civil officer — 

Answer. Yes, 

Mr. LENTZ. Now, is there any statute, to your knowledge, where it says that 
the governor may delegate his military authority to any individual? 

ape. a No; there is no such statute. 

. — o you know = ar par part of 1 Fe 8 on which 
ves the governor power legate his military authority conferred on 
in he gov 4, article 4, of the Constitution? 

Answer. I think section 7405 does. 

Mr. Lentz. And if that does not, then there is no power in the governor. 
Is that right? 

Answer, That is the only statute I know of. 

Mr. LENTZ. Section 7405 of the Statutes of Idaho contains all and the only 
authority of which you are aware? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Luntz. Now, Mr. Forney, is it nota fact that in section 7405 the statute, 
in eng the word “civil,” must have meant that the civil officer would con- 
tinuously be under A control of the civil courts? 

Aupo: No; I do not t 80. 

Mr. LENTZ. So long as he was a civil officer, and acted in the capacity of a 
civil officer, then. inn your judgment, he had a ‘ht to violate or ignore or 
repudiate the order or decree of a civil court, had he? 

nswer, I think that 9 5 ed that decision of the supreme court of Idaho 


that it was optional with him whether he would obey them or not. 

Mr. LENTZ. Let me understand you. The statute could create him a civil 
officer, and then, by interpretation, he could eliminate himself from the 
Laapas goa limitations of a civil officer, and repudiate an order of the civil 

court, cou 

Answer. Being in of that distric 4. was in a state of insurrec- 
tion, he wount e to ignore a ci 


Mr. Lentz. As a civil officer he would be as Niberty to ignore it, would he? 

Answer. No; in his military ca; pacity 

Mr. LENTZ. Anu oth ar gi las put on the civil suit or the military 
uniform at i could he? 

queer. I think ae statute clothed him with both. 

Mr. LENTZ. ig thn not the sheriff have power to control armed men under 
the statutes and the constitution of Idaho? 

Answer. Yes. 

Mr. Lentz. Is he a civil officer or a military offi 

Answer. He is a civil officer, but he has not N N Seat of a civil officer, 

ie ig by fhe 1 in an insurrectionary district. 

Lentz. Now. Forn sew is it not a fact that, under 8 8 
of Idaho, sections 4 ot 12 ich I — 95 road to — pecans y porsibile ind: 
vidual to whom this die tatorial or rman? onee e . 
governor * the State, and then only in the absence or quatification of the 
governor 

Answer. I do not think so. 
Mr. Lentz. You think, then, that in spite of the 8 Which 
ically reposes this power in the D and * ly ors when it 
may pass to some other individ and in the absence of 8 ion of the 
code or any section of the constitution 8 gation of that 
power by the governor, — i aon pe could, not A triar Tare that, arbitrarily 
1 it to any man he 
1 rsh Ido not think th 8 apply to a case like the one in Sho- 
ne Co 


unty. 
Mr. LENTZ. Then there are in Idaho a great man 
man's liberty, for which there is no Oomatitutionsl TA 8 Svision, and yot, the | «St 
sonstitution of Idaho is almost identical with that of the United S 
other words, there was a condition in Shoshone County, in your ju ment, 
which was not covered by constitutional provisio: 2 5 to invasion an 
vgs nor by code provision, as to riot and 
Answer. I think the the governor was justified in — under section 7405 

of the eed Ai 

Mr. Lentz. There is a provision in the r ace of Idaho, for the case 
of rebellion and tan case of invasion, is there not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. And in your opitan unless the word “civil” in section 7405 of 
the code can be interpreted as to justify the exercise of military power, by 
Sinclair, then there is no code on, nor constitutional section, which spe- 

ically Lh for that case? 


T. the ar ay pro rovision. 

Mr. And thai e only section you claim in either the constitu- 
tion or the 8 

12 2 Yes, sir. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Forney, is it nota fact that the grand jury was in session 
about a month in the months of May and June? 

Answer. Only about a week. 


Mr. LENTZ. Is it — a fact that you could ies. kept the grand jury in ses- 
sion substantially as you ent 3 it against 
different individuals 12 a — — 8 5 
Answer. Oh, asa rule the district vate is not uired to dismiss the 
gaug jury before he gets through with the cases which he has to present 


Mr. Lenrz. Is it not a fact that the grand jury was convened ahout the 
middle of June and was in session about ten Kee foe or, say, substantially the 
grand jury was dismissed about June 22. Is that right? 

Answer. Approximately so. 


Mr. LENTZ. Was Paul Corcoran indicted at the session of the grand jury? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. When did york begin his trial? 
ere About the 5th of 


. LENTZ. Then did the court adjourn? 

Answer. After the trial of Corcoran the court adjourned. 

Mr. LENTZ. What < did you do then? 

Answer. I went home. 

Mr. Lentz. When did Jon return to Shoshone County? 

Answer. About September 24. 

Mr. Lextz. When you returned did you try anybody? 

Answer. No, sir; no demand was made upon me. 

Mr. Lentz. Were you not requested in open court by Mr. Robinson to pro- 
duce and publish pts gy ao as you had against men in the bull pen? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. LENTZ. Is it not a fact that you pl dog to make known any of the in- 
dictments to Mr. m or anybody 

Answer. Yes, sir; but I was not N with the cases. 

Mr. LENTZ. owed you serye notice upon any of the men in the bull pen that 


wer. 
2 Hare any of those indictments been published? 


wer. No, sir. 
Mr. Lentz. What were the 5 against Mr. Heney, Mr. Cornell, 
Mr. and Mr. Stewa 
Answer. tiie A tide Were TA dicted. 
Mr. Lentz. But they were all Weld in in the bull pen for months, were they 


a 
wer. They were 9 there by virtue of the State authorities, and not 

ws virtws of being indi 

Mr. Lentz. In other . they were Danna PF by several months’ im- 
prisonment and interference with their ordinary liberty and their business, 
ane revented from the control and management of the 3 interests 
os me the use of their time and labor without an indictment. Is that 

e case 

Answer "oe they were held there by the State authorities, without 


indictm 
8 poet So far as you know, no indictment was ever formulated against 
either of these gentlemen? 
Answer. I do not think there 
Mr. Lentz. Is it not a fact al. three of the county commissioners, Boyle, 
Stimson, and Simmins, went through the trial for their removal er 
management without either one them having been shown to have toon 


within many miles of the 5 of the riot of April 29, 18997 

Answer. I do not remember the testimony in the case; I did not conduct 
it personally. 

Mr. Lenrz. Is it not your recollection that neither of them were at Ward- 
ner on the day of the trouble? 

nswer. I can not say. 

Mr. Lentz. Did you ever hear anything t ther reputation of either of 

these men or his standing as a reputable ci m of the county? 


Mr. “Lentz. Now, Mr. Forney, is it not a fact that Mr. Reddy, tho pop: 
tember term of the courta demanded of 150 court and of yout that tH the indic 
ments against these 8 ou had any, be presented, or published or made 
known, and that trial be had, and it no was to be Pod e be released 
from — — bull pen? 

r. I do not remember of his making such a demand. 
1 * — What did Mr. Reddy, as attomney for these men, say; what did 

e demand? 


Answer. He demanded I should publish the N in my possession, 
Mr. Lentz. Yes; and what did you or the court d 
Answer. I asked the court not blish the St 
Mr. Lentz. When were these indictments made? 
Answer. They were found in June, 
Mr. Lentz. And you refused, even in September, galina peri ope the 
presens of the 5 of the men in the bull pen, to proceed 
of those men 
Answer Nobody demanded a 485 
Mr. Ln Wa Was pot your refusal to make known whom you had indicted 
a practical refusa! 9 with the trial ot any of the men whom you held 
under those same fe! ictments 
Answer. No; I was 2 feats for trial. 
Mr. Lentz. Then it was of your own motion that these men in the bull 
n were denied the right t to give bail or bond, under the constitution of the 
tate; or was that by reason of an * made upon yon — Mar General Merriam 
or Sinclair, or ae other 1 ho assumed authority 
Aawe Neither General Merriam nor Sinclair eyer spoke to me abont 


nsible for denying these men the consti- 
tastet ri Tight of baree. their i enna prefe; „and being given the 
privileg ego ving bond or bail for th their liberty? 
T, ere were none in snotready.” Ia fe not te east? 
Ar. L. ker . N vou were not Is it not uently the case that 
E y for trial t the men under 
1 5 the privil f bail and bord 5 provided in the con- 
stitution, ano Meg pene Dut of of other States 

Answer. O if these men had not 1 6 ‘hela by virtue of the State 

authorities, I Bi ela have had them all api and required them to give bond. 
Mr. Lentz. You mean the itary authorities, do you not? 

Answer. Well, the State authorities. 

Mr. Lentz. Your interpretation, then, was that the mili law. which 
was being exercised there, had . these roen the right to 
haye their indictments made known to them and to give 

Answer. No; I was notready for trial; a Shee ware held by the State authori- 
ties, Gee I did hot ot pro pose to interfere wi 

Mr. LENTZ. ‘orney, is it not a fact that the only reason 55 had for 
refusing to — — known the indictments these men in the bull pen 
was that you knew they would step up with their attorneys and give 
and secure their release until such time as you were ready for trial’ 


Who, then, was 
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Answer. Oh, no; I might have demanded those men of the State authori- 


es. 

Mr. LxNTz. Would the State authorities have listened to you? 

Answer. I do not know whether they would or not. 

Mr. Lentz. Would you have advised them not to? 

Answer. If I had wanted a man there, I think they would have delivered 
him up when I demanded him; but I think if any of those men had been 
tried and acquitted. they might haye been taken back to the bull pen on 
dndement of the military commander there. 

r. Lentz. That is, the military power that was being exercised there 
was such that even if iy Gamay been tried in the civil court and acquitted 
the military officers could have them taken up and put them back in the bull 

n anyway: 

WA er Yes: I think the military authorities were authorized to take up 
any man against whom they * they had evidence of insurrection. 

Nr. LENTZ. Were you a civil officer or a military officer? 

Answer. A civil officer. 

Mr. Lentz. Were you under oath? 

Answer. Ves. sir. 

Mr. Lentz. Was it not your sworn duty to see that these men in the bull 
pen recovered their liberty without an hour's loss? 8 

Answer. No; I did not so consider it. 

Mr. Lentz. And yet you say that as a civil officer, had you preferred your 
indictments against these men, you have no doubt that you could have secured 
their release fromthe bullpen? ß j 

Answer. I could haye secured their release so far as the trial of the party 
was concerned. i 

Mr. LENTZ. Suppose you had taken Mr. Hendy out on an indictment for 
blowing up a mill and he had given bail or bond, could the military authori- 
ties have rearrested him and put him back in the bull pen? y 

Answer. They might have done so; they were dealing with a different 
class of offenses from what I was prosecuting in the civil court. 

Mr. Luntz. With what class of offenses were they dealing? 

Answer. With cases of insurrection. 

Mr. Lentz. Then for the offense of insurrection you imprison every one 
that Sinclair and a few sonam see fit to have arrested, and keep them in 
jail for many months, and then dismiss them without any warrant, without 
any charge, without any affidavit, and without any accusation. Is that your 
idea of even martial law as against an insurrection? 

Answer. Yes; whenever they believe that they were engaged in acts of 
insurrection, they can arrest them in that way. 

Mr. Lenrz. And that their mere tem 


and placing him beyond the reach of the 1 of having a charge pre- 
ferred against him in writing. and having the right to appear in open court 
with his attorney and give such bail as the court might fix? 

Answer. I think, under martial law, whenever the parties in charge of a 
district are reasonably satisfied (whether it is a fact or not) that a man is 
guilty of committing an act of insurrection, they have the right to imprison 


Mr. Lentz. Is insurrection an offense against the laws of Idaho? 

Answer. Oh. it might be, if taken in one sense; not for the acts, I presume, 
for which they held them. 

Mr. Lenz. Is riotous conduct indictable under the laws of Idaho? 

Answer. Oh, riotous conduct is a misdemeanor there. 


by the court for trial, could he not? 
Answer, Oh, he might be. 
Mr. Lentz. But if 5 aman 
with insurrection, upon demurrer in your court the court would allow such a 


77 5 aly Ido not think that being guilty of insurrection is designated as 
an offense in our statutes. 

‘Mr. LENTZ. Insurrection is so small an offense that it isnot even worthy of 
indictment by a grand jury. and yet so an offense, on the other hand, 
that a governor, or a man by the name of Sinclair, can lock a man up for six 
months or six years, if he sees fit, without even allowing him to give bail or 
bond, or have a trial, or have the privilege of habeas us? 

Answer. Yes; I think under declaration of martial law the authorities 
3 hold him if they believed him ty of insurrection. 

. LENTZ. But a man could be guilty of almost any crime in the State of 
Idaho, and find a penalty provided in the statute and a process for his arrest 
and trial, but by oversight the legislature of the State and the constitution 
of the State have made no provision whatever for the conviction and punish- 
ment of a man guilty of insurrection? 

Ie do not think, technically, there is any such offense laid down in 
our statu’ 

Mr. Lentz. I will call your attention to section 7407 of the statutes of Idaho, 
which is in these words: Any person, who after the publication of such 
proclamation. resists or aids in resisting the execution of process in any 
county so declared to be ina state of on, or who ails or attempts 
the rescue or escape of any person from lawful custody or confinement, or 
who resists or aids in resisting any force ordered out by the governor to 
quell or suppress an insurrection, shall be pannen by imprisonment in the 
present Territorial prison for a term of not less than two years.” - I will ask 

ou whether that section of the code does not exclude any other punishment 
‘or riot or insurrection except that herein ically provided? 

1 Yes, sir; so far as the State are con 5 

. LENTZ. Even assuming now that the governor legally and 8 5 7 
declared Shoshone County in a state of insurrection, and that he had put the 
county under martial law, and that he had made this charge 1 certain 
individuals, could he have done anything else in the way of punishment 
except to have the men accused subjected to the ordinary t by civil court 
and jury, and then subject them to this imprisonment, provided after a con- 
vi on @ proper trial? 

Answer. None of the prisoners in the bull pen were indicted for riotous 
conduct; they were indi for murder, arson, and conspiracy. Theoffenses 
the governor imprisoned for may have been a different class of offenses. 

2 a ie Murder, arson, and conspiracy are all statutory offenses, are 
ey no 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are. 

. 7 Lentz. And persons could be indicted for them and give bail, could they 


pg ig ne higher grade of off against th ho 
„ LENTZ. you any er e of offenses ose men w. 
never were indicted, who were in the bull pen, than the crimes of murder 
and arson and conspiracy? 

Answer. No, sir; those are the highest crimes under our statutes. 

Mr. LENTZ. Can you conceive of any punishment that would be authorized 


or warranted, or legal, in the State of Idaho, outside of those which are pro 
vided in the statute? 

Answer. Those prescribed in the statutes are the only crimes I know of 
cognizable by the court, but I understand that offenses which obtain when 
a county is in a state of insurrection are different under proclamation; that 
they are such offenses as the governor or his subordinates may conclude are 
against the peace and order of the community and not cognizable by the 
cour’ 

Mr. Lentz. I wish you would name one of those offenses of which the 
court could not take notice. 

Answer. I do not know for what offenses they were arrested. Generally. 
I was informed, they were arrested for offenses of insurrection, and against 
the peace and good order of the community. 

Mr. LENTZ. That is the point I would like you to make clear to this commit- 
tee. Some offense which was against the peace and good order of the com- 
munity, which was not within the specific lan of the statutes of the 
State. But Mr. Forney never did desi, te any such offense, 

Mr. Lentz. Now, Mr. Forney, I a ‘ou whether, in your Opon SOA 
mere declaration of the governor, in opinion, the county of Shoshone 
wasin a state of insurrection relieved the governor and civil and military 
authorities pgesent in Shoshone County of the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of tho United States, which is as follows: “No person shall be held 
to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land and naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war or public 
d r; nor shall any person be subject, for the same offense, to be twice 
pa jeopardy of life or limb, nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to 

a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor shall property be taken for public use, with- 
out just compensation.” : 


This was objected to and, on appeal from the Chair, the objec- 
tion was sustained by a strict party vote. 


Mr. Lentz. I now read to you, Mr. Forney, the sixth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, and ask you tostate whether, in your opin- 
ion, the 1 proclamation placed him beyond the reach of this amend- 
ment and beyond the control of it? The article is as follows: In all criminal 
prosecutions the shall e orts right toa sponas mee E trial by 
an im; ial 12 N. the State an trict wherein the crime haye been 
co tted, which district have been previously ascertained law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
etna witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his 

efense.’ 


This was objected to and sustained by a strict party vote. 


Mr. Lentz. Mr. Forney, is it not a fact that that community was in such a 
condition that any day after you got there any constable or sheriff could 
have taken into custody any of those men from their homes and brought 
them before the court or justice of the peace? 

Answer. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Lentz, Do you know anything that would have prevented an officer 
taking these men by such a warrant from their homes or from their mines 
or from the streets, wherever they might have been found? 

Answer. I don't know. The conditions were very strained hg along time 
Let ween tho pious and nonunion mén. That camp was not big enongh for 
of these people. ; 

Mr. Lentz. Do you know of any resistance to an officer from civil courts 
during the time you were in Shoshone County? 

Answer. No; I know of no resistance. - 

Mr. LENTZ. What do you mean when you say that that place is not big 
enough for union and nonunion men; what place do you refer to? 

Answer. The Cœur d' Alenes. 

Mr. Lentz. In other words, one or the other has to get ont of the Cœur 
d' Alenes district; is that it? 

Answer. That is about it. 

Mr. Lentz. It is your opinion that place is not big enough for union and 
nonunion men toliye there at the same time? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not believe it can be accomplished. 

Mr. Lentz. And it is because of this opinion in the minds of others that 
a has been resorted to, to break up the unions in the Cœur d'Alenes 

C 


Answer. I do not know that that is the object. 
Mr. LENTZ. What is the object? 


Ya ? 
Answer. I do not remember. 
Mr. LENTZ. Is it not a fact, Mr. Forney, that men who were not in the bull 
pn were called up by telephone and sent for by ordinary subpcena, and came 
France and his court from different parts of the county and tes- 
tified in that hearing that was carried on for weeks? 
Answer. Yes; that is true. 
Pa LENTZ. and do you Ha of an person hist ben gi for, *.— pr 
ephone, or by subpœna, or by an officer or deputy, who refused to come 
Answer. I do not remember of any instance. 
Mr. LENTZ. You never heard of such a thing, did you? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Mr. HAx. Does martial law still exist in Shoshone County? 
Mr Hay. is there hy th lā not have called 
. Hay. any reason w e governor could not have an 
extra session of the | ture during the last six months? 
Answer. No; that is a matter optional with him. 
Mr. Lentz. Is it not_a fact that in the Paul Corcoran trial, when a man 
named Johnson refused to testify, that Judge Stewart sad.“ Take this man 


Third. Itis charged that Brig. Gen. H.C. Merriam, commandin 
the troops in Shoshone County, arbitrarily and without warran 
of law, without informing the accused of the charges upon which 
they were arrested, and in defiance of the sixth amendment to the 
Constitution, arrested and imprisoned hundreds of citizens of the 
United States and of the State of Idaho, and held them prisoners 
under the most brutal and tyrannical conditions, denying to them 
their constitutional right toa s y trial by an impartial jury 
of the State, which right the Constitution clearly guarantees, 
(Article III, section 2; amendments, article VI.) 

The evidence in support of this charge is overwhelming, and 
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the abuses and ou shown are most disgraceful and infa- 
mous, sufficient to excite the indignation and resentment of an 
people not already reduced to the condition of serfs and 2 
by slavery. That the arrests of citizens without warrant 
was begun or at least authorized by General Merriam even before 
the issuing of the — femation is proven by the gia: 
patch of General Merriam Adjutant-General, dated Ma 


and the reply of the Autant ensai ass urin e gen in 
command that his action was ae proved by the resident: Also 
elor of May 8 addressed to Gen- 


by the ees of Captain Ba 
eral Merriam and already set out in this report. The dispatch of 
General Merriam to the Adjutant-General, dated May 4, and 
already referred to, reports 128 arrests the first day. 

The fact that he asserts the arrests were made byt State Sepma. 
supported by United States troops, is a mere subterfuge and 
attempt to shift responsibility too apparent to be given any con- 
55 It was the military power exercised which accom- 
plished the wrong, the so-called State de Sei es merely serving the 
purpose of scapegoats for the military. It was 3 the mili- 
ee the existing conditions were — À possible, Dispatches 

eral 8 9 quoted, make it clear that wholesale 
and arbitrary arrests were made day after 3 and that soldiers 
were constantly used in this — General Merriam states in 
his testimony: 

The arrests of men in the crimes of A 29, which 
began at once on the opin Ape eet Batebolor: May 2, pel 
(before the issuing of the governor's proclamation) 
eo daily in the different mining camps, by deputies under escort 


There need be nothing further than the statement of General 


Merriam himself to proye the truth of this , but there isno 
lack of proof from innumerable witnesses. reign of terror 
prevailed among the citizens; no man was secure from arrest, and 


no man’s home was safe from the invasion of the soldiers at any 
hour night or dax. Nomanhadany assurance when heretired to his 
bed that he would not be dragged forth by armed soldiers before 
the dawn and thrown into the prison pene ong the hundreds of 
others who knew not what crime had charged inst them, 
and for whom there existed no source of relief or tribunal of ap- 
peal, all was at the mercy of the soldiery. But 3 what 
reliable eyewitnesses have stated on this point. The evidence of 
one honorable citizen, a trusted and honored official of the county, 
aman against whom no kind of dishonor or wrong has ever been 

: 252 enough to make 1 blood boil m the. veins 
of any self-respecting man a nfamous tyranny an Sto wore PE 
brutality-with which he was treated, and that by men who wore 
the uniform of this free Government and acted under the approval | an 
of the President. 

The statement reads as though it came from a victim of Wey- 
ler’s diabolism in Cuba, from an incomunicado prisoner in the 
Moro at Habana, or from a Siberian pen of a former Russian 
autocrat, and yet it is the sworn statement of an honorable 

erican citizen and a trusted official of his State, inst whom 
no shadow of crime has eyer been cast. The individual referred 
to is Mr. William R. Stimson, one of the county commissioners 
of Shoshone County, and his statement was made under oath be- 
fore the committee making this inv tion. The fact that such 


a thing can be ible in this enli e e AEE 
boasted free institutions, is so astounding that it is thought well 
to give the statement in full. It is as follows: 

On the 29th of A 


f.. peptone tog tye Lari i 
Sul a M: zoi is that of n 
pium. umber, and on the 20th day of A erred to I wasin Gem, and at no 
o during that . scene of disturbance. I was a county 
a ee a member of f On May 
was working at my bench in my shop and was arrested soldier 
and another man whom T did not know 


p to thə bull Thad 
showed him the — t and he said it was a ah right, egg 
because it may be of some value to you som: ve — in- 
Pi apni Sa 527 1 T d him. 


there about 10 rand Booth and We off the engine, a I under- 
I 5 gize, and T undor: 


down, I noticed someone l 
I could not tell * it aa 
corner whom I could n This las 
„ Bil.” I said 4 70 don't 
his Krag-J 
e thing to sa; The next „ 
we 
nd stood around there. We had no right to to each other. sot up 
rere one wes the county commissioners, the person who was ly 
5 K the ead that he was as getting ver: Bony aie 
stuck? his in at the door and said. Here, none goes 


= N 3 have got to keep quiet; no talkin; fe nt all ‘About noon 
— . took us to a closet ane. took 3 at the bull sions th which 
a 


5 ner Finally: ä Which — up by the sergeant 
to the he de bre The captain sen 2 — 
deputy. 
read it. He said 8 have 
and said, after you read it will have to read i: a. I and read 
letter and then gave it to tho deputy. I think it was about four or five da 
—.— Lhad been Ser there that I saw Governor Steunenberg arow nd the 
— one day. I asked the se 3 8 
t. ike rBtomacnborg. T oe 


as soe av OAD it, 
the 


fora 


N ee 
in any — Eie with the riot, 
to see 


me on it. 


„an 
1 did not sce. how Sinclair could 


and I did not care to lose m enari I told him that I ferred to keep it 
in my possession because * be valuable to me some time. 
dag eee ee e x 


Mr. Boyle, 


hu oft te to the í coroner is uest, Some Seputics came in and hurried us 
off. Iwas examined 


by Mug oe, the coroner, . Ha: 
and Mr. Lindley. oe a Arvind — probes ‘Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine. They 
examined me ite at e om bel Attorney-Geno’ 
me to the door, son wer a 

take somewhere; I do not think 8 8 to be 


Seona — the inquest was held, Mr. Robertson, m on peg et attempted 


the 
e day she arrived at home she came down on thes 


wife was quite severel, ured, 
managed to G got erara il where m 
before she aay a hearing 0 
1 5 to ee a deputy was there to overhear our 

monston 


80 


was, an 


down tothe train. Ho sai 
he could carry children. was done. I 
ties—I don't know who he was—and ask 

and send it toa doctor at Wallace. 


care of her. The d „ 
1 him to see some 


8 E bome; bald that th “4 t 
ne, 0, ** 1 seo Fran 
ch atten 3 bad cold-bi ootled,” he bald. 


rita el 1 understand the situa’ 
want to go home with my — z I can't do anything for you,” he 
said. Sinclair and the governor aro away, and I DETAI ply ently 

to release you, but as soon as Sade canes heck’ Twill intercede for you.“ 

That was the last I heard of that. 


Mr. Stimson remained in under these horrible conditions 
for over two months, and yet there was noc against bi 

answer to questions as to the conditions existing in the prison, 
Mr. Stimson made the following statements: 


At that time it was severely cold, and we had rain and snow the entire 
time. The guardhouse was built of rough boards, with a . 
whenever it rained the rain poured through and got us soaking wet; there 
was no fire. There was very little straw on the ground when we first went 
in, and eventually that straw was all tram into the und e was no 
floor in the house). They used this same guardhouse for soldier 1 —.— 
and whenever the n * got merd are and disobeyed 


8 


ers, 
were 


with . At times . be ten or lvo 

drunken soldiers thrown in there with us Baad perenne and it was so 

crowded that I 4 so stiff in my joints that I scarcely walk. I got 

5 from being exposed to wet which came through the and 
ying on the bare 


to roof 
which gavo me such misery that I could not 


ten up or walk for several days. When they built the new bull pen, | fire was for-us and it was very cold there at that season. 


We 
beds for the men in the | pelled to gion yh gn porwr Oe a arg pa og eGg R AET 
to get a little rest. ———— bocce anoles ae 


there were overal bales of hay se: 
but we were not allowed out of the 
taken out 


t ot 


g5 
2 
4 
4 
: 
2 
: 
8 
F 
BE 


the 5 

hay? T told him that we wan it to sleep 
on the bars ground, and we want some hay.” e 

pale Sapte gor ep WhSOOVOE T WARR TON 10 BETA DAFL WII atya ito under the same conditions as There had been no provision made for 
ou. But he eat Cove wa ny Say. . men to wash even their faces and hands, and there w. 
se fe pnd re Nd node eg allow us to e. Some of our friends 
had 


bring 
bought us. They also sent us a lot of turkey and chicken, pie, cake, it had dried them. were calling for some means of washing ~ 
such things, but, having no exercise, we did not care for thein, and, having selves the next m „ but they got none, Onc of them who was fortunate 
orders not to we did not need the cigars, so we set them out and erchief 
the guards to . One of the sergeants asked us why we 
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m I told to take that ; now, I meant for you to grab it out | keep as quietas WIE O Ahe Oe SDR we CA Dok BEVE TOOR ines Chen 
destroy 1t: A. to suei R men to 
ano 


Iwill letely covered. 
ranks if you break like that. EVETTE IONA TOET ata The men could not get out. There was no possible way for a man at the back 
with these men. I want you to treat them severely. I don't want you to be | end of the barn to get out at the front without crawling on his hands and knees 
easy with them at all.“ - pl gy Anay TTT 


In reply to a question by Mr. JETT as to whether he was arrested | strike them, because it was pitch dark and one see nothing, I crawied 


on a warrant, the witness replied, “No, sir; I never saw a war- | fa'a litie while it was necessary for me to go again, which 1 did. ‘The fist tins 
FA „„What char; ferred 7 and the i about 10 0’ 
ri EL ng Mines E ko Seat ar ee | ta ay Meee ecto E ans ak 
gave the order forbidding you to speak to your fl wen Sone men ane pt on" eet fda 
that, Captain Leavell. We heard theme give the orders bo the | doo: agin and the mdr toid them to Got away om there and quit that 
every night, when the new guard came on.” The witness | «On, well, you can't Sut.” Still the hen kept coming until T should Judges 
en made a detailed statement as to the filthy and unsanitary there wane — or age the time. Swe of them cepecial scemed to be 
dean noted to show the animas and bratality of the officers in | 0u, 1 went to the door and called to the soldier outside to send tho sergoant 
and the infamous outrage upon the rights and liberties of door. ‘The guard said: “You God damned aon-ofe-bitch, if you don't get away 
innocent citizens, arrested without warrant, without . of | from ean come 8 ns I was pretty we l worked up by that 
any kind being made, and the denial of a hearing by arbitrary | map us gbethür, 1 Want to see the sergeant of the gaard.”” Tho sergeant came 
decree of a dictator. Even the negro guards evidenced more | ont and opened the door, with a poldier on each side of him, and said: “God 


- humanity, more re; for justice and the rights of citizenship, | damn you, what do you want here, making so much noise?” I said: “Sergeant, 
than the officers who commanded them, who exhibited all the 
traits of petty tyrants and the arrogance and brutality that mark in hell, he can't get out of here,” was the reply. The man on the 
the tools of despots. The claim that the troops were only support- | looked at me and said: “What will we do?“ Well.“ 
were 
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said Ww 
have given details still more atartling and alarming, when we con. | geant of the puma He called Bim up an T said to him, “Sergeant, I want to 


s ” oh,“ said h don’t want much, do +2 OS 

sider the possibilities they indicate under existing conditions, raid T dont) want much, but 1 waht to ses General “Sere. Well. he 
he said, see.” a short e came back said, You can see 

FF lieutenant so and so,” I don’t his name. I said, “I don't want to see 


$ remember 
George Cornell, a boot and shoe maker, residing at Burke, in | the Heutenant, T want the general” the Well. he said, «You can seo the oa 
Shoshone County, Idaho, testified as follows: 0 the 8 last Pei may — right, in Twould 
Throughout the 29th of April, 1899, I was in Burke, 19 miles from Wariner, | see the commanding officer here. I believe I have that right, and I demand to 


a 


There was no riot or disturbance either that day or any subsequent day up to | see him.“ This was early in the morning, and about noon an officer came to mo 
this time. I have no knowl of any secret session held by any organiza ion | and said, ‘There is General Merriam, t there now, if are the 
of any kind for the purpose ... e Bunker | man who wanted to see him.” Lepap officer indica and ssid, 
Hili and Sullivan Mil oan other property. I was arrested on May 4, without | Are General Merriam?” He said, Les, sir.” Then,“ 1 “I have 
a warrant or being inform pden Foor nts against me. I was si at the | some ee ee oe about.” I want to make complaint 
part ony t of the Mi antil and (hed 3 mals — — Lenihan on acuabe, protabt dreds, of 
e su e Mercantile f e fireman 0 ; are y hun: men 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. Some ae in and said: “You men will | whoare as innocent of any crime as Th 
haye to get up and come on.” John Frank said to them: You t want in the habit of conducting themselves just as 
we are not ers, Iam the tendent of the Mercantile Company an Ny as you are in the habit of living when you 
these are two men; none of us are the men you want.” A soldier said | have the right to demand fair and decen' 
1 C uman of like animals and 
longer and had about finished our er, when an with stripes on—I w these men were to. 
APE OA MALA er ee in and said: “You men will have to come on; | condition of filth upon the fioor of the 
my orders are to take everybody.” We were driven out of the house and putin w the result, and that men coming to 
front of the soldiers, said: “I will go down to the store and square | walked into this filth with their 
my proposition. You had better see the officers and get out of this.” I started | and clothing, and even into the faces ken E 
down to m: of business, and when I arrived there, there was a soldier just | There is another thing I want to speak to you of while I am saying this, an 
foe the door. I said to him, Am I the man you are looking for?” | that is the fact that these men have no place to eat. They have to sit on the 
He said, “Are you the . I said, “Yes,” He replied, "You are the | dirty ground, which is ae iny already. If they want to lay their bread 
man I want.” I asked, t are you going to do with us; where are you else down, they have no place to lay it; unless they off what 
ec ed He said, ‘If there is anything in the house you want you | little clothing they have to Ia FF.. There is a 
go in and get it.“ I vent in and put on my oyercoat. When I came | lumber yard not over a hundted feet from here: would it a ray eg 
out I went over to where the other men were and was talking with them, that a few boards be brought to make some sort of arrangements for men to 
to find out what was to be done with us. We then walked down the railroa have — — least, to put their food on, instead of the filthy ground?“ 
track, near to a bridge that crossed a creek. A soldier, who seemed to be in | The to me, “Do know the r who was in command there 
page, pene poe epee oar AAN AOWA ARNE mee eS meng EWONE last night?” “No, sir,” I ; “he was a nigger, and all niggers look alike to 
to him and see if I could not get released. I went up to him and he said, “Si nd | me.” He spoke to one of the officers near by and called him up. Is this the 
back.” I said,“ At least you will take my name. He replied, “ F tell you to | man?" he said. FFF 
get back out of the way.” I got back and we were held there until we were a t.“ general asked him what he had to say about this thing. 
os on the train and taken to Wardner, where we arrived about il o'clock. e replied, “General, know my orders were to close my doors at 10 o'clock.” 
diers arrested us without any warrant, put us on the train and guarded us to him I did not understand, but he waived his hand 
during the trip. At Wardner we were marched to an old barn and incarcerated | and the sergeant went away. General Merriam then delibe: 


A ra 

about mi ton May 4. When the men came out of the mines, they were | back on me without giving me any reply, and I was put back into the bull pen. 
lothes, asol ane ree as it is very hot in the | About 5 o'clock 3 ‘wan fined. up with several other men, and 

5 ~ At igh ona listis clothing, bot, as t — pene the pete — — — marched between soldiers 3 gate, where we — told — 

high latitud seaso othi. coming out; to ticket refused 

these men were not allowed to change their clot when arrested, and many | sell me a ticket witho ion = . toyed 

‘were 


ta 
almost naked except for their rubber and t 1 We M Morton, which I did and he gave me a written permit, which he signed, 
no blankets, no bedding, and no provision of kind was mae us ; no on that I bought a 
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Mr. Lentz. Now, Mr. Cornell, tell us of the incident concerning an old soldier 


whom you saw brutally treated by negro soldiers, 

Mr. CORNELL. He was an old man, probably 65 rs of age or more. He was 
coming back from the closet; they would only allow one man to go at a time. 
He was coming back rather slow. They always had a negro soldier following 
each man to and from this piece. The soldier ordered the old man to hurry up; 
as he did not seem to walk fast enough to suit him, he jabbed him with his gun. 
He did that twice, possibly more; but twice that I am certain of. I know that 
he did that. The old man said, That is right; stab the old man with the bay- 
onet who songar four years to free you.” The soldier said, Oh. go on there, 


you old son of a bitch. I don't believe you ever 1 to free anybody.“ This 
old man had a Grand Army button in the lapel of his coat, and ps before he got 
back to the door he took the button from coat and threw iton the 


ground 
and came back, sat down in the barn and cried like a child. I went to the old 
man and tried to console . I presume I felt as bad ashe did. I thought it 
might have been so had it been my father, who still wears a Grand Army button. 
He gaye me his name, which I put down in a memorandum book. The 
next day I was released. I never succeeded finding 
of him, and I can not remember his name without the book, This 
taken from me by Mr. Sinclair when I was arrested the second time, and 


arrest, 
Mr. CORNELL. On June 23, about 10 o'clock in the morning, I was obey Bp 
e 


ry? 
„ There were two of these men, MOS 


asked 


spok ed by Ed. Boyce, the 
president of the Western Federation of Miners, which had been gi 
when I was in Butte City previous to this, to take over and give to the ladies of 
that town, and Gem and Mullan, which contained instructions as to how 
they should run the c es, which bad been established to furnish 
necessaries for the families (who were destitute) of the men imprisoned in 
the bull pen. That typewritten circular was that book. Murphy took 
this book and handed it to the sergeant and said, “ You keep this until I call for 
it.’ The next morning I saw him take the book back from the ag: ere and 
that was the last I saw of it until I saw it in the hands of Sinclair, at Wallace. I 
had an interview at Wallace with Sin „and asked him what I was arrested 
for. About all that he said was that I was doing too much talking. He had 
ven orders that no one was to talk to anyone of a carload of men who had 
een brought from Joplin, Mo., to take the places of the miners who were in 
the 2 5 pa Two of these men had come to my place of business one night 
after their arrival to see me on a matter of business concerning their mem p 
of the fraternal order of Red Men, of which order I am the chief officer in the 
State of Idaho, and it was my duty to attend to this business. Some of Sinclair's 


„By Murphy,” “What were king 
Missourians, I understand.” Ho long haveyou been confined?” “About fifty 
days longer than I ought to have been,” Ireplied. He said, “I will look into 
your case and recommend your release to Captain Edwards“ — not that he would 
release me himself.. That afternoon the warden said to me, “Captain Edwards 
has ordered your release. You may go at any time.” 

Mr. Lentz. Is it not a fact that no papais were allowed sold, or to be sent to 
you, except one 2 — Spokane Review) 

Answer. That is the only paper I ever saw allowed in the bull pen. 

Mr. Lentz. Were the prisoners compelled to do manual labor? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we were compelled to work or else were punished for refusing. 

Mr. LENTZ. At the town of Burke, were not certain men compelled by force of 
arms to work by & military officer? 

was called by the mili- 


Answer. Yes, sir; by Lieutenant oe NT A mee’ 
tary authorities at the Miners’ Union l. I went to It. F. R. Culbertson, the 
Lieutenant Lyon, and a man named 


superintendent of the Tiger-Poorman mine, 

Clary, were at the head of the hall, Lieutenant Lyon was in uniform, and as I 
went in this man Clary rose and said, “Lieutenant Lyon wants to talk to the 
men.” Lieutenant Lyon then rose and said: I am no orator, but I want to 
talk plain to you. I understand that there has been a committee who waited 
upon the men of the Tiger-Poorman mine ordering them to quit work. Now, I 
don’t know whether this is a fact or not, and I don’t know whether that was a 
committee order, whether it was a committee of Miners’ U: 

it is to be hoped for the good of you men that it was not. Now, I Was sent here 
for the purpose of saying this mine from dynamite, from fire, or from water, and 

by God, I will do it, if it takes myself and every man I have got; and now I will 


that.” He said, “I will give you ten minutes.” Someone asked for more tim 
but he refused. Now,“ he said, “there dare not a man leave this hall; the 
soldiers are the door, and I will give you ten minutes to decide this 


question, whether you will go back by force or Without.“ Then Mr, Culbertson 
talked to the men, ng go back without any trouble. Then the; 
(Culbertson and Lyon) went out. After the men were left alone, it was ask 
what these men quit work for, and it was stated that they quit the pumps and 
hoist machinery mse they were informed that men had been secured to take 
their places, and quit of their own accord, rather than be ; but the 
ded there was no alternative for them; but they were compelled to bac 
to work. I went out myself and notified Mr, Culbertson that the men would 
back to work under compulsion. Shortly after that those men were all d 
charged and not one of is allowed to work to-day. They were used by 
force until other men were brought to take their places, and then they were dis- 
Ser Those men were wor under military guard the whole time they 
were there. 
8 eae Could not the civil authorities haye made arrests at any time after 


Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. Were the citizens arrested by the military only miners, or of what 
class were they? 

Answer, They were of all classes—hotel kee cooks, waiters, barbers, saloon 
men, clerks in stores, butch bartend classes—ever: 


‘body. 
Mr. Lentz. You may state what you know as to the condition of the families 
of the imprisoned men, and whe 


er the State or the United States made any 


provision for supplying them with the necessaries of life while their providers 
were held in the ball pen. 

Answer. There was no such provision whatever made by either authority. About 
1,200 men were held in peon and a large number of them had families depend- 
ent on their daily labor for their support. These families were scattered through 

e county. There wasa very large number of women and children left enürel 
destitute, and there would have been terrible suffering from exposure, cold, ADA 
hunger had not the labor organizations throughout the county and humane citi- 
zens come to their relief. After I got out of the bull it was ried to me 
that there were meny families destitute. Onein particular, which 1 went to see, 
was a Mrs. Garrett. I found that she had a little piece of bacon and some crack- 
ers. That was all she had. I gave her some money to last her till I could make 
some arrangements. She was nursing alittle baby, and needed nourishment. I 
went and talked with some of the men in Burke, and then two others and myself 

to Butte City. We went to confer with the labor leaders there in regard 

to some means of raising provisions for these destitute women and children. In 
Butte, within five days, we raised several hundred dollars in money and a guar- 
antee of a carload of provisions, donated by the merchants of Butte City, who 
ae to turn them over to the officers of the Western Labor Union and the 
estern Federation of Miners, to be shipped to Wallace, and from there distrib- 
uted in little stores called commissaries at the different mines. After I came 
back I was given instructions by the president of the Western Federation of 
Miners, in the form of a circular letter, telling how these stores were to be run. 


They were to be under the ent of ladies, as they were less likely to be 
arrested than the men. If men been put in charge they would have been 
arrested immediately. For that reason they were put in charge of women. The 


circular letter I spoke of as being in the k was the one given to me to dis- 
tribute to these women who were to run the stores, instructing them as to what 
to do in to the distribution of plies. I visited a great many labor 
unions, and not one subscribed less than to 8150. With this money provisions, 
clothing, and fuel were bought. These supplies were distributed by the women 
to the families of prisoners, and this was their only reliance for support. Neither 
the State or the United States did anything to prevent their suffering or starvation. 


TESTIMONY OF ALLEN F, GILI; 


Allen F. Gill testified: 


at Spokane, and before that master m 
tion Company, which extends through n, Washington 
master mechanic of the Tiger-Poorman Com 
machinery and 1 connected with the mine, and 
discha: of all 


the mine 


the men ex 
as Roce until May 3 or4, at which time a number of the men and myself were 


who were going to work were 222 b; 
thi 


permission from he Ying, 
to go to where 7 85 Morton, the officer of the day, was in charge, thin 

I could probably pass for myself and men, that we might go back and fo 
and continue wor 


I met Major Morton and told him the position I occupied, 
and informed e maig of the mine was absent at the time, an that 
the 9 on m 


inform him as to the most effective way of sec 
informed me that this was martial la 
asked permission to wire Mr. Glidden to telegraph or Morton to secure my 
release. He said he nee? this was unnecessary, tI ht go 
Wardner, and if I was right I might be released the next y. 
said, “however, I think General Merriam will be Š 
remained in line, arrested about three hours. I was very close to Major Morton 
all the time. Iwas among the first arrested. I observed his actions and thosé 
of the soldiers. The place where I was arrested was opposite my own house, or 
very nearly so. The soldiers were men and searching houses, I heard 
or Merton direct a soldier to break into my house in these words, “ Break 
into those houses and search them.“ The soldier went to my house (my wife 
was out at the time, and the door was locked). Shewas with some other ladies 
who were congregated er at the time. I watched the soldier turn the knob 
of the door; it was lock He jammed it in (broke the glass) and went in and 
searched the dwelling. I obseryed a number of similar occurrences, and the 
arrest of men on the way down tothe mill. I went down to the mill with the 
rest of the prisoners. The nigh ed him. 
The foreman told him that the mill was running, and he had a number of men in 


wi 
jor said, “Goin and get 1 men; I want to count them.“ The 
rought out the men, 10 or 12 of them, 
The major said, ‘‘Get in line here, get in line. 
the ging Be ho 
shift, in their wet clothes, and they 


at Burke is such that the water for the city is supplied byi 

and during the time that the company is ere is no P 

on the city mains, and there is no one in Burke except myself who understands 

se working of these valves; that is, who knew how to shut off the water from 
e com] 

th 


company, 
ressure 


flowed, and a lan 
was already nearly inlet up, and JA was probable that the next slide would carry 


y 
blew the fire whistle. After setting 5 70 right Iwent back and took my place in 
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to contend with, and all of them said. These men look all right, I believe two 
soldiers, one in the lead and one behind, could take all men and put them 
in the box carm.” That was my impression; there was no disorder nor had there 
ever been at that place. My opinion is that the military authorities, in coming 
there, defeated the ends of justice for thisreason: That the miners who wereguilty, 
or undesirable characters, had left Burke, and goneinto Montana two days before 
the military came. Those who were innocent remained. If the civil process had 
been carried out, I have no doubt that these men would have been arrested and 
brought to justice, as I have no doubt they wonid have returned to work. The 
day after the arrests were made I went to Wardner. I had in m m 27 

davits 5 that certain 27 men had been at work throughout the entire 
day of April 29, and to my certain knowledge could have had no possible part in 
the blowing up of the mine. They were men who worked for me and with me, 
and I knew personali 7 that they were at work, in the mine, at the time the disturb- 
ance occurred at the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, almost 20 miles away. They were 
men of unimpeachable ter. Ineeded them, being skilled men, to put the 
machinery of the mine to work. I was told that Bartlett Sinclair would have to 
order the releases. I saw him and showed him the affidavits. He told me he 
did not desire affidavits to show the innocence of those men; what he wanted 
was affidavits to show their guilt. “However,” he said, ‘your affidavits may be 
considered only as a presumption of their innocence, but it-will have no effect 
wn me, neither one way or another; but the release of these men will be brought 
about through my information and correspondence with them individually.” 
I told him that my affidavits were 48 220 and that I was responsible for them, 
and that on investigation he would find out that those men had nothing to 


vou do?“ Lieutenant Lyon did not reply to him at the time, but turned to meand 


Rna gharg eese pta EN A bo ishet by Eki t the 
me an accom working men a 
of — him I did not think 8 E all 


Mr. Gill's testimony corroborated the scene described by Mr. 
Cornell and the speeches as stated by Mr. Cornell. 


Iwent to my 1 5 and then went to the mine, and took charge of the men 
who had reported there. The men said they had quit work because they did not 
8 to stay there and train men to do the work upon which they themselves 
epended for the support of their families. I never heard of any prearranged 
plan for destroying the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mill. I believe if the men 
working with me had known of any such 5 ere they would have told me. 
The men were of exceptionally character in that mine; they had held their 
tions for years, accumula’ money, and most of them had es and 
omes of their own. ay were superior as a class of citizens to the miners in 
any community with which I have eyer had any experience. There was the 
most friendly relations existing between the men and the owners, and there 
never was any disorder in Burke. 
TESTIMONY OF L. J. SIMPKINS. 
L. J. Simpkins, a resident of Wardner, age 34 years, an electrical 
engineer, testified as follows: 

I did not cipate in the disturbance at Wardner on April 29, 1899, and knew 
nothing of it until it had transpired. I was arrested at my place of business on 
the morning of May 3 by four negro soldiers. They came in 
to me, “Come on here; we want you.” They 
on what charge I was arrested, ey took me out into the street and 
in line with five or six other men they had arrested. The 


my room and said 
no warrant, and tosay 
me 


will show you what I am to 
oe 
ker Hill 


his headquarters at the baseball grounds, where we were searched and every- 
taken from us. Here we were coe until 
g in prisoners all dax. At nig. 


ut in the loft. 
not compelled to do thi 
we were taken in out 


but of course the man did not heed him, and the soldier struck him on the head 
witha and said, “God you, I will learn you to halt when I say halt.” 
He had knocked the man down and called the corporal of the guard. e cor- 


came, turned the man over with his foot and said, “I guess you fixed that 
man all right.” Then they threw some water on the man and he came to, 
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Although it was raining and cold we had no blankets and no fire, and conse- 
quently we suffered very much. We were so crowded in this stable that only half 
of us lie down at a time. Captain Batchelor came up and told us that he 
had given orders to the soldiers that if the stable caught and we attempted 
to escape to shoot hoe we would have to be careful about matches. Then we 
called a meeting and appointed men to watch continually to see that no one 
struck a match. At night we had two candles lit, so that we could watch and 
see what the men were doing. The corporal up with four or five soldiers 


ess, W 
atabout4 p.m. When they fed usa man was given a 
to take 25 men with him tocatoutof the pan. We had no knives, forks, or spoons, 
and the men from Burke were just as they came out of the mines, with their 
mining clothes on (or almost no 3 their hands and faces grimed with 
slime and from the mines. You had to dive in with all that filth and eat 
your 3 bread just like a lot of hogs. For three or four days it went on 
that way before we had a chance to wash, and then our friends brought us the 
basins, soap, and towels. In the meantime from the food and exposure many of 
the men were taken with diarrhea, and as only one man ata time was allowed to 
to the closet, a great many could not control th ves and were obliged tore- 
eve themselves on the floor. The stench was something terrible. One evening 
a man named McClellan went to the closet. I was watching him, as it was my 
time next, After he came ont of the closet I saw the soldiers halt him, two of 


milding.” I said, “What for?“ ‘God damn you,” they — 5 
there,” and they jabbed me with the bayonet u against the b Ons said, 
Baen se 10 or 15 feet pee 25 their 

en Burch? the €, 

Santed to know what 1 was there for, and I told him y 

th tion vou are in? Isaid, “Itisa pretty hard 
matter for a man to realize any position at this time.” “Well,” he said, “Sim 
kins, ence 7a you to hang you, but if the court 


your life. 

that you get clear.“ I told him I did not know who blew up the mill nor any- 
body connected with it. 

told him I did not know. Then he wanted to know where they were. I told 
him I should judge they were out of the country, as they had plenty of time to 
get out; that I neither knew who nor where they were. Well,” he said, "you 
wont tell me?” Isaid, “I can’t tell you.” He returned to the soldiers and 
es am through with him; throw him back in the pen,” and they put me 


c 
Mr. SULZER. “When the soldiers compelled you to stand up against the house 
aan ape their 5 n A h afraid they were going to assassinate you?— 
A. Yes; I expec R 
Mr. SULZER. And aa ieee were in this condition this man Burch, superin- 
tendent of the Bunker mine, made those propositions to you? 
Answer. Yes, sir, 
Xr. Stark. What is this patent you haye? 
Answer. A patent on a ro engine and waterway. 
Mr. SULZER. What have you offered for it? 
Answer. Nineteen thousand dollars for a third interest. 
Mr.Svuizer. Did any other representative of the Bunker Hill mine approach 
you or make any offer to you? 4 
Answer, Yes, there was a man named Jack Donaldson came and had me called 
to him. He said he was authorized by Mr. Forney to come and make me an 
offer if I would implicate two men in the blo up of the mill. Lasked him 
whatoffer he had to make, and he said he was autho: to offer me $10,000. He 
said it did not matter who I im so that I implicated two men; one was 
Mike Dowd, the assessor of S one County, and the other either Dan Kildee or 
Bill Kennedy, of Gem, These two were ers, and I had never met either of 
t and of course knew nothingof them. Hesaid somebody had to suffer for 
blowing up the mines, and they wanted to these men, or 
tentiary, or run out of the country. The Bunker Hi 
mpany had had trouble with the assessor, because he had advertised the prop- 
erty for sale for nonpayment of taxes. 
Mr. SULZER. How were you incarcerated in the bull pen? 
Answer. From May 3 to September 20; then I was taken to Wallace and put in 
5 and ki $ over two months, — ee 
T/SULZER. Were you charged with any e 
hat they charged 


Answer. I could never learn w. against me; there was never 


Answer. I did, and it was refused me. 
o had charge of feeding the prisoners? 

Answer. A man named Tony Tubbs, the steward of the Bunker Hill mine. He 
has charge of their boarding house now, and has had for three or four years. 

Mr. SULZER. Explain your treatment by the Federal soldiers. 

Answer. Our confinement was close; we had no room for exercise. 
Thro the summer the heat was in Some of the men would cut holes 

the boards for fresh air, and Captain Edwards would have them putin 

the guardhouse on bread and water for seyen days for such an offense, they 
did anything that did not please the cook or the deputies, they met the same 
punishment. If anybody entered a complaint against a prisoner, the unfortu- 
nate prisoner went to the guardhouse for seren days on bread and water, Two 
days of the week were set apart as visiting days, and when our friends came to 
see us we were called ont and allowed from three to five minutes to converse 
with them, but there was always a spotter or soldier to listen to what we said, 

Mr, SULZER. the time you were there, was there much sickness? 
Answer. Yes, sir; while I was there four or five men I knew died. The first 


three or four days they would not allow a doctor to come in; afterwards they did. 
Mr. SULZER. you know of the death of Mike Devine? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I nursed him when he was sick. We had a little hospital, 


es, Sir: 
about 10 by 12 feet. It had no floor, and the men laid on straw on the ground. 
pend the water running throngh wet the straw and blankets. The 

night Mike Devine died it rained so that we had to keep moying his bed from 
pao to place to keep him out oi the water. It was so the others there. The 
eaks from the roof, and the water running on the floor, kept them all saturated. 
The sides of the shed were so open that we had to pus per cones around the 
candles, to keep the wind from blowing them out. e died about § o'clock 
in the morning. Iwasgiving him his medicine every hour, and toward evening 
I noticed the rattle in his throat that I haye noticed in the cases of other dying 
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men, and I told him I thought he was dying. He said he thought so himself, 
and asked me to do hima favor. I told him I would, and he asked me to go fora 
priest for him. I promised him to do so, I asked the to call the co: 1, 
and told him I wanted to go to Captain Layelle’s office. The corporal took me 
to the captain, and I told him Mike Devine was dying and wanted to see a priest, 
and asked permission to send for one. Captain Lavelle said, “Neither Mike 
Devine nor any of the rest can see a priest or anybody else. Those are my orders, 
and they must be strictly obe ged. When I told Mike he could not see a priest, 
he wanted to see his partner, Bill Kennedy, who was also in the bull pen, as he 
wanted to tell him how to dispose of his property. Captain Lavelle refused this 
request also, and Devine died about 8 o'clock in the morning. He died of expo- 
sure; he was an old man, over 60, I should judge. His request was that he should 
be buried in the Miners’ Union Cemetery at Wallace. The women of Wallace 
tok the body and buried it themasives-all the men of the village were in the 
pen. 

Mr. SULZER. Tell us of the death of McMillan, and what he said to you. 

Answer. MeMillan died from the result of ee he took cold, and his 
death was the result. He said he never had believed that a being in the form 
of aman could treat his fellow-man as he seen men treated there by United 
States soldiers, He attributed his death to the treatment he had received, to the 
want of clothing, shelter, and decent food, E 

Mr. SULZER, Tell us what you know of the death of Johnson. 

Answer. Johnson's mind had become unbalanced from the effect of the treat- 
ment he had received, and he believed that he was to be put to death. Johnson 
was ordered to be sent to the lunatic asylum, and Dr, ce, with a guard of 
soldiers, took him to the depot. The bull pen stood on an clevation just above 
the depot. My attention was attracted by hearing some shots fired, and I went 
to the side of the building and looked through a crack. I could see the river 
auie plain. Isawa man in the river and heard two or three shots fired. Isaw 
the negro soldiers on both sides of the river running one way and another, and 
saw them go to a clump of bushes and pulla man out. A soldier by the name 
of White, who did the shooting, told me afterwards when he came on ig that 
when they got to the station Dr. France went into the depot and left Johnson 
with him. He said that he walked along the depot platform, and the first thin, 
he knew someone called out, There goes your man!'! He said he look 
up and Johnson was anne across the street, and he followed him, and 
Johnson ran onto the bridge and jumped off into the river. MHe said Dr. France 
came running up and called out, ‘Shoot! shoot!!“ and he shot. Johnson was 
taken out dead. A young Swede also died in the bull pen. He came in suffering 
from fistula, and the doctor said he died from exposure and bad food. On 
November 15 I was taken from the bull pen to the E 5 in Wallace. A popas 
came to meand said. I have orders from Captain Edwards to take you to Wal- 
lace. We ae three minutes to get tothe train.” I said, “I want to get my 

He said, “We haven't got time.“ So I went and left m belongings, 
He took another man named McKelvey, also. I said, “Well, boys, I wiil ane 
this bread and water racket anyway,” but when I got to the jail, the jailor said 
he had orders from Captain wards to place me in solitary confinement on 
bread and water. I was kept on bread and water for nine days, and in solita 
confinement in a dark cell for about 60 days. I was not allowed to see or sp 
to anyone for that length of time.” 

Mr. SULZER. What was the object of persecuting you in this way? 

Answer. I haye never learned; there was never any charges brought; I was 
told that it was the orders of Captain Edwards, 

Mr. SvizeR. Who is this Captain Edwards? 

Answer. Capt. F. A. Edw: , Troop L, First United States Cavalry. 

Mr. SULZER. Do you know why he persecuted you in this way? 

Answer. I don’t know; he never gave any reason. 

Mr. SULZER. Do you know anything of the attempt to escape, by digging a tun- 
nel, which was made by the men? 


and said oy brs Edwards wanted us. The captain and his orderly took us out 

back of the m was 

? bertson said, 

“No, sir,” said Strone; 

bed fence, five paces apart; and 2 ee 
lence, five apart; an 

Well, mee kept bringing out the men 

1 I looked around, 


starve you to it,” night, and then marched into the bull 
pen and searched; eve: ing was taken from us. The straw was taken out of 
the bunks, and we had to sleep on the hard boards, which ran crosswise in the 


bunks, „ 

Mr. Lentz. State whether you heard the officers or soldiers use the term sons 
of bitches“ in addressing those in the bull pen. 

Answer. That was a common expression used by the soldiers, One morning 
when we were being taken out to work there was in the line an old soldier, a 
Grand Army man, who draws a on. He had been badly wounded in the 
hip, and limped painfully, throwing his head and shoulders from side to side. 
One of the n guards said to him, Walk straight there, you God damned son 
of a bitch. tare 8 ing around that 8 The old man said, I 
am a cripple; I can't walk si ht.” “Cripple be damned!” said the negro, 
“T'll cripple von;“ and he struck him with his gun and knocked him down ani 
kicked him. The old soldier's name was James. He was from Ohio. At another 
time we were being led out to be fed, and we had to go down a narrow plank 
way. They led us out 25 ata time to get our food in the I have described. 
The men were hungry and crowded forward, and the soldiers held them back 
with their guns held crosswise. Captain Batchelor said, God damn them, knock 
them down, and explain to them afterwards,” and he walked away. A negro 
soldier said, “You heard them orders, you God damned d mi sons of 
bitches; stand back there or I will put a bayonet through you.” The expression 
was very common among them. 

Mr. Lentz. You said you went before Dr. France's coroner’sinquest. Did you 
know any of the jury? 

Answer, Yes; I know them all nally. They were all employees of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine. eir pay from the Bunker Hill company was 
$1.50 per day, and they were also paid by the State. My counsel was not allowed 


about November 15, 


to speak to me. He was kept away from me by the soldiers. I was released 


TESTIMONY OF LEVI P. MILLER. 
Levi P. Miller, a resident of Burke, Idaho, age 55 years, and 
served the Union during the civil war, and on April 29, 1899, a 
watchman at the Tiger-Poorman mine, testified as follows: 


On April 29 I was in the Providence a re near Wallace, and I was conva- 
lescent. There was an hour or two of sunshine, and I walked up into town, 500 
or 800 yards. It is only a small 1 I walked down there to get a little 
exercise, and to get a paper. I did this when the weather would permit. On 
the 29th I was in the town before noon. There seemed to be a little excitement 
on the street, and persons were calling to each other, “Why, look up at the 
Northern depot, look at the people.“ It was said they were miners coming 
down from the mines. I saw quite a lotof people. They were climbing onto 
the car catcher and onto the cars, I saw one man coming up town. He had a 
mask and a gun. Well, that aroused my American spirit. I said I did not 
believe in that sort of thing; according to my views, a man would hide his face 
to do anything derogatory to the good name of American citizenship, and I had 
belo: to a miners’ union. I went to the hospital after that and had m 
dinner, About 3 in the evening I walked over to the town again, and 

by the O. R. & N. depot, Mr. Lambert, the agent, was a very pleasant gentleman, 
and I asked him, What is the news?” He said there was a telephone message 
to the effect that there been some shots fired down there at Wardner. I 
said: “Mr, Lambert, that is terrible; if they start that way, there will be some 
terrible deeds committed there, which will reflect upon the whole country—not 
only on the miners, but on the whole community.” He said he regretted it very 
much. I went on down town, and while I was there heard a report that an 
explosion had been heard, but I did not hear it. They said the Bunker Hill mine 
had been blown up: That seemed to throw a pall over the Lat ecm many 
people felt sad, and expressed their regret that such a thing should or cow d occur. 
After supper I went to the village again. But few 8 were on the streets and 
the saloons were closed, I saw the train going back with the men on it, when it 
stopped and 5 out again. On Tuesday the doctor Pre me some medicine, 
and told me I could go home; if I would be careful and not get wet or take cold, 
I would get along very well. I went home that afternoon. On Wednesday I was 
ehoring around home. On Thursday there was still some snow on the ground, 
and I was cleaning it up, when about 12 o'clock the train came in with soldiers 


on it. They got off the cars and walked up the track, passing my house. Iam 
a bachelor, and myself and brother live together, and I do the cooking. The 
soldiers posted sentinels above my house, but I did not go near them. ut 5 


o'clock my brother came from work; he was shift at the Tiger-Poorman 
mine, and he came to change his clothes. I asked him what was going, on, and 
ho said a number of men had already been arrested; I said, “ Well, I will go up 
wn and see what is going on.” I got part of the way up, when I met Mr. Town- 
send, a messenger on the Northern Pacific Railroad, and he whispered to me, You 
had better go back or they will gather you in and take you along.” I turned 
leisurely, so as not to excite suspicion, and walked slowly back,so the soldiers 
would not think I was to ron away. By this e my brother 
changed his clothes, and I told him what I had learned. He said, “Well, lam 
going uptown anyway, and will get my supper there.“ Well, he went up- 
town, and was gathered in without his supper. The crowd kept drifting down 
toward me. I saw some civil officers coming down the wagon , approaching 
my house. They went in the house above mine, where a widow, Mrs, Holloman, 
lived. I saw them coming to my house, and the thought struck me, “If the: 
are going to search I had better get my purse,“ which contained $315 in gold, an 
I put it in my pocket just as they came in. 5 around and asked me, 
“Have eel 8 any arms here?“ I Said,: No; I have not; you can look for your- 
selves.” “Oh, no,“ he said, we will take your word for it.” They started to 
out and I said, “Don't you want me?" He replied, “No.” in the 
oor and saw a soldier to Mrs, Holloman, She told me afterwards he 
asked her, Who is that man?’ She said, “Oh, you don't want him, he's just 
out of the hospital.“ Thesoldierreplied, “No; we don’t want sick le.“ In 
the meantime the shift had just come out of the mine, and they were all take: 
without supper or opportunity to change their wet clothing. The railroad 
the croak Tost above my house, and a soldier standing on the bridge called to 
me, “Hello,” and beckoned to me to come over to him, I said, “Do you want 
mer“ He said, “Yes; come over here.” I went in, locked the doors, and came 
out the back way. I went down the road crossing to the bridge and went over 
into the crowd. The crowd drifted farther down to the wagon bridge, where 
we were huddled together, while the soldiers continued to arrest everyone they 
saw. While standing there I spoke to some of the soldiers, and told them that 
I had been a soldier, and would like to speak to an officer, as I did not think 
they would arrest me, I had not the faintest idea that such things could be 
done under the American flag as I saw done afterwards; that a citizen of good 
character and standing could receive such treatment as I saw them receive. 
I was willing to obey any order, because I thought they were helping to further 
justice. They told me that there would be some little examination and that 
would be the end of it, and I thought the same, Finally there was an officer 
placed on the middle of the bridge and we were told to come up, one by one, 
and give him our names, and we did so. As they gaye their names the men 
went over to the train and were put into the freight cars. I had to be lifted 
or pulled into the car. I was not able to get in unassisted. I saw another old 
veteran there—a man about 62 or 63 years of age—who was very lame, and 
another with an artificial leg. They also had to be lifted into the car, The 
train soon pulled out and we were soon at Kell or Wardner Junction. B 
this time it was quite dark, and Peng. coa chilly. no overcoat, an 
nothing to put around me. We were taken out of the car and grou to- 
ther in the rain on the platform. After standing there in the rain for 
falt an hour we were told to march, and we tramped through the mud and 
Slush to a large building which aiterwards proved to be a large barn. It 
stood in a sort of depression, and we halted in front of it. They would call out 
Fixe of you step forward,” and five negro soldiers would search them. Some 
of the men did not obey orders promptly, and the soldiers used some pretty bad 
language to them. One white officer said, “God n you, we will teach some 
of . et to behave yourselves,” Iam sorry to say so, but this was said by a 
white officer. The only thing they found on me was two knives. I omi to 
tell you that at Burke I called Mrs. Holloman to meand gave her ay urse, and 
I was very glad I had done so. When we were searched we were told to go into 
the barn. It was dark in there and every little while some one would shout, 
“Get off of me; don't tramp on me,” I groped my way about until I got my 
back against a beam, and sat in that position all night. I noticed when daylight 
came that there had been stalls in there which had been taken out, but some 
of the uprights were left standing, and it was against one of these that I wag 
reclining. At about 4 o'clock in he morning I wanted to go out, and mado 
my way to the door over the sleeping men. I found a t crowd at the door 
waiting their turns to go out. I pushed by them and told the I wanted to 
go out. He said, “Well, you can't go; get back there,“ and he pn his bayonet 
nst me. Some of the men called Miller, Miller, come back.” Fi y the 
guard took me out, and on the way back he said, “Get along lively there; get 
along lively.” I said, “Look here, my friend, be a little lenient with an old 
man; I can’t walk fast; thirty-four years ago I was down South helping to free 
‘ou. You weren't born then. I have an honorable 


such people as 
States service, ‘something which perhaps you will never get.“ 


from the Uni 


gun wants to smoke 
„ and I turned and said. Shoot. 


He said, “I don’t give a God damn what you've got; dis 
anyhow,” and he w a cartridge into his 
you black son of a bitch; I am old enough to die,“ and I have seen things 
since then, which have made me feel that I ought to have died right then. The 
corporal sang out and said, ‘‘ Put the bayonet to him; put the bayonet to him.” 
He put the bayonet to ey back and pushed mealong. When I got back to the 
stale there was some diificulty in getting in through the crowd, and I wanted to 
remonstrate with the corporal, but he pulled a pistol on me and told me to get 
inside and keep quiet. The men inside cautioned me to keep quiet and said, For 
God's sake don’t make such a row as that; you will make it worse for all of us. 
There were hundreds of them in there who were just as as I am, or better, 
possibiy, and were not dynamiters or anything of the kind. About 11 o'clock we 
were called out to get something to eat. That was the first meal we had had 
since we were arr I probably did not feel as badly as the rest of them, 
because all the men had been arrested as they came off shift, and had had no 
supper, and were held in their wet mining clothes, which they were not allowed 
to Phase: Eight or ten men were called out at a time, and each man was given 
a piece of boiled meat, a potato, a piece of bread, and a tin cup of coffee; then he 
would fall back anywhere in the yard, sit down on the ground, and eat as best 
he could. Mr. Whitney had sent me a pair of blankets for myself and a pair for 
my brother from home, and toward evening I located where I would camp in the 
hay on the floor and spread my blanket there. Many of us were fearful of fire 
and that the men would light matches to smoke, so we appointed Mr. Cornell to 
watch. That night, while trying to go to sleep, all at once I felt a lot of water 
coming down on me, and I h others calling out about it. There were men 
aboye us who would have to attend to the call of nature, and it would run down 
through the cracks in the floor upon us below. I,m , twice during the night, 
had to void urine alongside of my blankets, because I could not get out, and, 
after my experience of the morning, I thousns it the easiest way out of the trou- 
ble. That day (Friday) some of the men had been smoking, and a negro corporal 
came in and led his pistol,as he walked in and carried it in his hand. He 
did some of the worst cursing I eyer heard. He said, God damn it, I want you 
fellows to understand that there is no smoking allowed here,” and then he gave 
some other orders and said, By God, I will shoot the first son of a bitch I find 
disobeying those orders.“ On Saturday at noon I was rel . Iwas only in 
ail two nights, but it was two hundred years too long. I protested 
against the inhumanity and brutality of the treatment as much as I dared. 
Mr. LENTZ. State whether you saw any evidence of lawlessness or insurrection 
at Wallace, or Burke, or along the railroad, or elsewhere between May 2 and 4. 
Answer. No, sir; it was the quietest time I ever saw in Burke, up to the time 
the troops came there. 
Mr. LENTZ. Did you make a statement before the Industrial Commission? 
_ Answer. pe a 
Mr. Lentz, Was your statement correctly Pe gel 
Answer. No, sir; they sent me a copy, which was not at all what I had stated, 
and I made a great many corrections and sent it back, but my statement was 
ublished without the corrections. My statement as to my treatment by the sol- 
2 — was cut out entirely, not published at all; and I most certainly did testi 
2 se My whole statement was garbled and edited, and not at all what I testi- 
to. 


Mr. Lentz. Were citizens arrested for talking? 

Answer. Yes; there were some miners brought in from Missouri, and Sinclair 
issued an order to arrest anyone who was found talking to them. Several were 
arrested for that. 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM R. SHIELDS. 


William B. Shields, age 70 years, a traveling salesman, resident 
of Mullan, Idaho, testified as follows: 


I left Mullan on April 30, to make a trip into Montana until about May 9. I 
was at a little station called St. Regis, in the State of Montana, about 32 miles 
from the Idaho line. I met there an acquaintance named Charles Francis, who 
was boarding at the restaurant and who told me he had been working for the 
St. R Lumber Shag gato He told me he had been there for six months. 
U; the day of which I speak a train came down with some cope on it. Some 
of the troops were guarding some prisoners in a box car. The stopped, and 
Francis ed up the track to where it stood, and it seems he one 
of the prisoners and was talking to him. I could hear them. All at once a white 
man and five or six negro soldiers came out of the coach and told Francis “to 
pot in there, we want you too.” Francis said, “What do you want me for?“ 

Dar Said. Well, just get in there; no more words.“ Get on there;“ and they 

ut him on the box car, Hewas in his shirtsleevesat the time. I walked down, 

eeping, however, at a very tiul distance. I heard him say, “If you will 
give me a chance, I can prove that I have not been in the Cœur d’Alenes for six 
months.” I they had been accusing him. I did not hear what the 
said to him, but I asked him if he had any money, and he said Not a cent.“ 1 
said, I have a couple of dollars, and started up to give it to him (it wasall I 
had}. A negro soldier said to me, ‘Old man, yon had better stand back, if you 
don't want to take a trip to Wardner.“ As I did not want to take a trip, espe- 
cially on that train, I stood back. Francis said, I have no coat.” I said, Well, 
I will step across to the restaurant and have them send your coat to you,” anda 
negro soldier said to him, Never mind, we will get his coat.” So I took 
no further action, but the train left, taking him al without any coat. While 
the train stood at the depot they threw out some around the planing mill, 
but arrested no one else. I said to one of the negro guards, “Are you people 
arresting men in Montana?’ and he replied, ‘‘ Yes, we arrest the damned sons 
of bitches wherever we can catch them.” I asked, “Who is in command of 
these troops?“ He replied, ‘Lieutenant Lyon.” I saw no warrant shown or 
read to Francis. — 

TESTIMONY OF WILBUR H, STEWART. 


Wilbur H. Stewart, 32 years old, a newspaper publisher and a 
resident of Wallace, Idaho, testified as follows: 


My paper was a sort of free lance, affiliated neither with the miners’ union or 
any other organization, industrial or political. On the morning of April 29,1899, 
I slept late, as the night before I had run off the issue of my paper, which occu- 

ed the greater portion of the night. About 9 o'clock in the morning of the 

y referred to my wife called me and said there was something going on in 
town, as there were so many men around she feared some one had been killed 
in the mines. I got up and went out to learn what the excitement was about. 
There had been no bance of any kind beforethis, nor was there any law- 
lessness at Mullan on that day, nor after that. I had been among the miners at 
Mullan a great deal and had never heard of any demonstration of any kind to be 
made either there or elsewhere. A was at the depot with a large number of 
men on it, and a good many boarded it at Mullan and went to Wardner. I did 
not know for what purpose, and knew nothing of the blowing up of the Bunker 
Hill mill until after the occurrence. On the afternoon of May 25 ett SnI 
ou have 


r, as 
er you arresi ' and get ready to go 
the privilege of potag out that issue, as I had some 
legal matters, land office notices, applications for patents on mining claims, 


which required legal publication, but I was refused, and told all work must be 
sto ht there. Major Smith told me to come slong, and not keep them 
waiting. jail and kept over night. The 


next 
troo] 


and indignities from the negro soldiers, on every hand, that were hi 
‘ectly*unbearable. eso that I was ordered to the 
hospital—that was on Eiaa Sunday night I slept none, and about 4 o'clock 
er 


do them 1 I told him if I went out they would have to carry me, and th 
finally left me. About 9 o’clock Dr. Stratton came and took me to the hospital, 
where Iremaineda week. The general treatment of the prisoners was something 
terrible, revolting to an independent American citizen at all times, at other 
times there was some very severe, uncalled for,and humiliating treatment and 
insults. The men were cursed and abused by the negro guards and the officers, 
and called the vilest names; the most abusive oe were applied tothem. I 
was in the bull pen just two months and two days; I was released July 27. 

Mr. Lentz. Were you ever given a trial of any kind? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Mr. LENTZ. Were you allowed to consult an atterney? 

Answer. No, sir. I repeatedly asked to see Mr. Jones or Mr. Reddy; in fact, 
I do not think a day passed that I did not make the demand, but I was neyer 
allowed to see an attorney. 


came to me and advised me to accede to all of Sinclair's demands to secure m; 
release, as I was sick. I went to the hotel at Wallace, and my wife went out 
found Sinclair. He came to the hotel parlor. There were some other es in 
the room and he asked them to retire, as he wanted to talk tome privately. After 
they had gone, he asked me what I intended to do. I told him I did not know 
whether I would go back to the bull pen or not. He told me it would depend 
on circumstances whether I would be ornot,and went on to say that 
he hoped I would return to Mullan and resume the publication of my . 15 1 
told him I could not, as the authorities held the material. He said, I will see 
that it is returned to you.” I told him it would be of no use, as the stuff was all 
pied, jumbled up and useless. He said that he would have it returned, and said, 
I hope you will conclude to come out on the side of law and order, and support 
the State and military authorities in the policy they are pursuing here.” I told 
him I considered I always been on the side of law and order, and would 
continue on that side, but I did not think I would continue publication under 
those conditions. He told me that Ishould remember if I did resume 3 
and continue to pursue my former policy of attack on the authorities, I coul 
expect to go back in the bull pen. For that reason I did not resume the publication. 
He told me that I should remember that in a fight of this kind, where the State 
took up the fight tan organization of laboring men orany other classof indi- 
viduals, my judgment should show me, that the State would win; that there was 
no question as to which side would be victorious. He said, It is only a matter 
of policy with you anyway whether you e the State or the labor organi- 
8 question of dollars and cents.” He said, If you will do as I suggest, 
we will see that you are nothing the loser; we will see that it will be to your 
financial benefit to do this.” 

Mr. Lestz. Tell us what you know of the death of Johnson. 

Answer. He was a foreigner, I believe, a Swede or a Finlander. He was taken 
before Dr. France’s kangaroo court (as it was called) and examined. When he 
came back he told us they had told him they were going to hang him if he did not 
give the names of some men who were implicated in the blowing up of the mill; he 
talked of it for two or three days, and seemed to be thoroughly convinced that 
they would him. He was taken up the second time and after he returned 
told us the same arg They were erecting a guardhouse near the and 
Johnson took up the idea that they were erecting a scaffold to hang him on, and 
that excavation was to be his grave. As I was going to the kitchen one time I 
saw him pounding himself on the head with an Indian club. is was taken 
away from and some of his friends took charge of him and prevented him 
from doing violence to himself, and rted the matter to the se t of the 
guard. That was about 2 p. m. About 7 in the evening, two soldiers came in 
and took Johnson out. The next morning I heard some shots fired outside. I 
was looking through a knot hole in the side of the pen, watching the soldiers 
drill. The shots were fired down towards the other end ofthe bull pen. I got up 
on the rafters and crawled to the window in the end of the barn, Isaw from the 
window the soldiers ranning around, and heard other shots fired, but I could 
not see what they were firing at. I watched them till they went down to the 
river, and saw them run into the water to a little strip of land, a sort of island; 
they ran up that and into the water again, and after they left the water they 
picked up this man Johnson. It appeared to me that the pekea him up out of 
the bushes. He was carried back and I saw him unload m ak army wagon 
at the rdhouse, dead. I was told afterwards that he was shot through the 
head. I understood that he had been pronounced insane by a commission, and 
was being taken to an insane asylum when he was killed. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J. FLANNAGAN. 


Edward J. „age 41 years, a resident of Mullan, Idaho, 
for fourteen years, a justice of the peace, testified as follows: 


At the time of the explosion of the Bunker Hill mill I was at the Northern 
Pacific depot at Mullan, ready to take the train to Wallace to attend to some pri- 
vate business; there was no unusual excitement at Mullan nor had there been. 
I know of no instance where civil process had been or any indication of 
insurrection or rebellion against the constituted authorities, I was on 
May 6 by a State deputy and 3 negro soldiers; no warrant was served on me, nor 
was I informed of the ¢ „if any, held against me. The circumstances of the 
arrest were these: I was on the 8 side of the street from my office, and I 
saw that there was some one in the room searching. I have two rooms, my busi- 
ness office in one and the other I use as a sleeping room and have a folding bed, 


uty take a 
im what he was doi s 


1 2 te the di 
cle; the 
of town, where they had gathered a number of other citizens, and kept me till 6 
o'clock in the ev 59 when I was identified, by acceptable witnesses, as having 
pez pe to do with the explosion of the mill, and released me. I went home 
and foun 


o’clock, when I was taken to Wardner. When I came to the bull pen, Edmon- 
ston, the famous permit man, said to me, “ Your name emacs ee I said, 
“ Yes, sir.“ “Are you an American or a fore ” he asked. ‘lam an Ameri- 


ean,” Ire lied. ‘ You can go in the bull 


pen None of 
the civil officers ever asked me a soli question about the explosion of the mill, 
or my personal connection with an: g concerning it. I was there for eighty- 


seven 


3 On the 19th of September all the men in the prison were put on the 
standing line for re to dig a ditch, and 


ing conditions, At this 
treatment that was meted out to my com mns 

stance was this: The men had attempted to eee escape, and 
it had been discovered, and Captain Edw: had determined to dig a ditch to 
8 any further attempts of this kind. He called out the men in squads of 
ve, and ordered them to dig this ditch. Every man refused, and was ordered 
to stand up in line. When my time came I told him I was sick, the doctor 
had given me medicine the night before, and had been treating me for three 
weeks for nulated eyelids. The captain told me to go and see the doctor. 
which I did, and he “You go on and go to work, and when you drop Pli 
get you excused.” I went back and told Captain Edwards what the doctor had 
said; he asked me if I would work, and I told him no. He said, Get out on the 
line.” When all the men had refused and were on the line, tain 

Edw: said, “I want you men to understand that I will keep you on b 
water for thirty days if don't perform this work.” One of the men said, for 
a joke on the permit sys m,“ We have no permit to work.“ I think the captain 
him, or did not see the t N rape anyway he turned 
around and said, “ You are a God set of and curs,” He said to 
the soldiers, If any man steps off the line, shoot him in his 


tracks,” and during 

the day the soldiers threw down their guns on the men several times, The day 
was C t their hats, and, of 
headed. The force of the sun was ic, and the men suf- 


— 1 — 
fered for water; only one was allowed to to the tank at a time, and it was 


of water. These men had worked 


any pose made either the State or military 
authorities for the 3 eel of the families of the men who were confined in the 
bull pen all this tim: 

Answer. None whatever. The only resource they had to depend on to saye 
them from starvation and destitution was the labor © ‘tions, and they 
established supply depots in charge of women who looked after the families, 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS HENEY. 


Thomas Heney, a miner, 40 years of age, a resident of Mullan, 
who worked upon his own mining property, testified as follows: 


ed two years as sheriff of 
County, I am à p y owner of Shoshone Coun yi my property consists of 
8 feo 1 . 6 
e town of Ke . On was ac as sheriff, guarding the 
Bunker Hill and Sailivan mie: On the corning of tot the foreman came 
to me and said, “I am afraid there is going to be some trouble, the men in the 
Last Chance are not working.“ I said to him, It does look a little suspicious; they 
have all been laid of." He said he pen we had better fix up some breast- 
bly come Ap fc try to run out the 
against ho 


veral men down town to pick up what militia guns the 


Wallace, Mullan, and Burke; and the foreman said, “I think the bes 
thing I can do is to tell all of these men to get away from here —there were 
about 90 or 100 men in the mine, I told him I did not know but that would 
bea good idea. He said, “If they come up here they can not do much harm, 
except to run these fellows out.“ He said, ‘I'm going to tell these men to 
look out for themselyes ond ge away as soon as they can.“ So he gave that 

order to the men, they skipped out of there as fast as they could, 
some wal and some . Every one about the mine left. They took 
their rifles with them and went the gulch, not toward town. They were 
not in a body, but went in ips. There were 70 or 80 of these men, and th 
all had militia rifles. I not remain at the mine, but went to town and cl 
up all of the saloons. I expected the men I had heard were on the road would 
come to Wardner, There was no force left to defend the mine, and I was left 
alone, so I did the best I could devise to e the property. I thought the 
attack would be made on the mine and did the best I could to protect it, but 
they left the mine and went to the concentrator, which is about 2} miles from 
the mine. When I returned to the mine the rioters were all gone. I was ar- 
Tested on June 23 by 5 soldiers and a man named „Who represented himself 
as a deputy. At the time of my arrest I was an officer of the court. I had been 
appointed to serve some papers in a civil suit. The court was in session and 1 
WASA in open court, Five soldiers came into the court room with this 
man Rose—a torpore and 4 privates. Rose came over and tapped me on the 
shoulder and said. We want you to come along with us; we are going to place 
ou under arrest.“ I was a little surprised, and asked him what for. He said 
did not know. I asked him if he had a warrant; he said “No.” Iasked him 


who ordered my arrest. He said, „I don’t know; come along; no arguing here.” 
This was on June 23, and I stayed in the bull pen until October 2and 8 


was Meet eo me. The treatment of the 

brutal in extreme, (Witness corroborated many of the acts of cruelty testi- 
fied to by the witnesses who preceded him.) I was put on the standing line 
already referred to and kept ne evening. the hot sun in one position from 8 o'clock 


risoners was cruel and 


in the till 4.30 in the ey: „ I heard the words of Captain Edwards 
when he swore at the men and them cowards and curs. He was known 
among the prisoners as General weye. Captain Edwards told me one day that 
a pipe cutter was lost, and that he thought the men who cleaned up the yard had 
stolen it, He ordered me to find it. The men said they had not seen it and knew 
no’ of it. He ordered the two men who did the cleaning to be confined in the 
dark cell in the guard-house for seven days, and the day they were released the 
pe cutter was found where it had been a week before. A young man named 
assett was ed to the dark cell and his eyes permanently injured in con- 
sequence of the confinement. There were never any charges preferred against 
and he was released in October without a trial. He had been ordered to 
move some hay by Lieutenant Smithers and did not obey ind hah The Heu- 
tenant threatened to have him tied up by his thumbs. On tember 22 Mr. Sin- 
clair came into the bull and sent forme, When I met him he asked, “Is 
your name Heney?” Isaid Yes.” „Well,“ he said, “we have investigated the 
charges yon and haye decided to release you.” I replied, “I am ve 
gaa 55 15 Mr. 5 and aig — — vou bave, 5 paren mel woul 
e ow what charges you against m ell,” he ou were 
assisting in the defense of the Corcoran case.” Isaid That is nota fick pecans 
I was arrested nearly a month before the Corcoran case came up, and I could not 
do with it.“ He said, 1 


The next morning at 9 o'clock 1 


tried again and Š again 
was throughout the day, but I did not 
tain sent for me the next morning, and me if I wan 
asked him for how long. “That ain't it.“ he said, “do you want to go out and 
obey my orders and go to work?” I told him I was sick and could not work. 
“Take him back,” he said; and he kept me until October 1. 
and water all the time, from September 22, when I was released by the State 
authorities, until October 1, So I was held purely by the military authorities 
without any me for ten days, and compelled to do penal labor by 
the officer in charge. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES R. SOVEREIGN. 


James R. Sovereign, 47 years of age, a farmer, formerly com- 
missioner of labor statistics for the State of Iowa, and later gen- 
eral master workman of the Knights of Labor, testified as follows: 

T arrived in Shoshone Coun on September 1, 1898. I went there under 


Idaho, 
contract with the Democrat lishing Company to take charge of the Idaho State 
Tribune, a Paper published — that co y. I assumed c e of the paper 


duties as editor, on A 
no connection with 


to go to work, 


We were on bi 


m 
è labor organizations other than editing 
I wasata meeting of the Western Labor Union, at Gem, on 


Company could operate their mine in spite of opposition by the miner's union, 
hai consideration w. be given the matter. I went home to 
Wallace, retired very late. I neither heard nor saw any disturbance of any kind. 
The next morning I met the superintendent of the Standard mine, and he told 
me the mines on Canyon Creek were closed. The Standard was already closed, 
and about 250 men were idle. I was on the street, in front of m 
ang on horseback, and called ou 


Said, and he replied “The 
Canyon Creekers,” and rode on, In a minute or so I heard the train whistl 
thought there m 


repairs, 


AS A newepa 
gone he train, butt pulled out before I reached 


i or ni. 
o'clock, and at 12 


o'clock the r passenger train came along, and I got 
on it and went to Wardner. There was not an unusual number o 981 80 
nor was there py fara unusual to note on the san 5 Igot off the about 
yards from the depot, and walked up; mokan ha 


mine occurred. succession. 
view of the mill atthe time. Itwas probably a half a mile away. The train was 
filled with men at the time, and as some one called out, “ Here is Soye- 
reign; pick up and throw him on a box car.” They did this, and I jumped 
off. It was taneous. I went and stood on the platform at the depot for a 
few minutes, when there a promiscuous firing of rifles on the train, by way 
3 I suppose, as the guns were fired in the air. I thought it would be 
er for me on the train, and so got on the engine. In about fifteen minutes the 
train pulled out and went back to Wallace. hen we reached Wallace I got off 
the train and it went onto Burke, There was no disturbance then or afterwards, 
I never saw er hawt f to indicate a state of insurrection or the least disorder or 
lescription. On May 3 I received a telephone m e from 


attorneys for the Bunker Hill and Salli ‘hey did not question me 
at all tr regard to the killing of the two men, or anything in to 
on the way from Wallace, 


their death. While at Kell and Wardner, an 

Inoticed no signs of ion or disorder, and saw no necessity for the 
use of soldiers; the civil authorities, I think, could have controlled the situa- 
tion without interference or resistance. As editor of the official organ of 
the miner’s union I never wrote an article inciting riot or disorder of any 
kind. I always counseled and for the law and the constitu 
authorities. The files of the pa} ll bear me out in th n October, 1898, a 
man n: was run out of the Cœur d’Alene by four masked men. I 
was nst the miners’ union, and I condemned the act in the paper. 


very severely. The union took official action and ganea. strong resolutions con- 
demning trated J 
of the organization in suppressing su: 


and offered the services 
acts and running down and bringing to 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


485 


gin a of any lawlessness. The men 
e unſon. I saw th 


rear aoe crowded the front ranks forward 
them. hey said, “Stand back there, you God damned 


countersign. 
e Coeur d' Alenes than in the city of 85 kane, Wash., Mr. 


Eo lied: “I do not think there wasas much; I think there been more 
arime tted since w has prevailed than has ever been known prior 
tothisina ding length of time. There have been more dissipa! = 


in violation of the civil laws, and n: 
él 


justice was arrested and sent to the bull pen, and the deputy released by the 
mili afraid to issue proc- 
esses or attempt to try they themselves would be thrown 
in the bull pen.” Mr. Lentz asked: Have you any knowledge of anything be- 
ing done by any miners’ union, anywhere in thet on, with reference to the 
destruction of the property of the Bunker Hill and ulliyan, or any omer Prop: 
erty, or with reference teany injury to any Answer. “No, sir; I haye 
not.” Mr. Lentz. State whether the labor unions are criminal izations or 
whether it is even possible with their constitution or their membership to adyo- 
cate or discuss the committing of a crime?” Answer. No, sir; the miners’ unions 
are not criminal o tions. One might as well expect to o the lower 
House of Congress into a criminal o tion to blow up the National Library 
under some or imaginary grievance as to expect to organize a 
out ofa labor union. In the first par itisa nk 

he radical members always stand in fear and dread of the ren ene t 
only requires one or two conservatives to convict an entire membership if they 
yy — a crime, There has neyer been a time to my knowledge in the Coeur 

‘Alenes when the mine operators did not haye more or less cordial friends 


poanio to organize a labor organization in direc 
, without some objector. I know it is charged 
that the conseryatives in the Cœur d’Alenes yield t h the fear of the radi- 
als, and a! chain of crime is laid at their door. Now, there are criminals 
in all o izations; in the boards of trade, in the directors and officers of banks, 
in cham of commerce, even in the churches; but that does not make the 
organizations criminal. You can go to New Orleans or Galveston and find in the 
court records crimes committed by longshoremen as great as have ever been 
committed in the Cœur d’Alenes, but to say these crimes were sanctioned by the 
union is absurd and . og 5 I desire to say, further, that a great number 
of the crimes instanced by the governor, in his a: to the President for the 
continuance of Federal Ag aL aa crimes that had no relationship to the exist- 
conditions, or no relati ip between re and employees, or between 
ers’ organizations and mining companies, but were a difference and conten- 

tion between individual members of o tions. 
Mr. LENTZ. Is there an ng inthe law, written or unwritten, of the labor 
unions which would you, asa m of it, or any member of a labor 
union, to conceal the name of a 5 Re e to belong to it? 


11 any member knows of any criminal reso 
he is a . it public, just as much as 
Alk ir thels duty and object to further aud old i god governme 
an and o er an f ment, law, 
tions ce, The inant 


„000; 
The 
eee is the beet and most complete in the West. The unions also have a 
CK- 
of $100, Lys hep own a cemetery, where the members 
buried, and own halls in Gem and Burke; all public meetings of every char- 
acter are held in these halls—religious services, church entertainments, lit 
axercises, joint debates, etc. They have Nona Die and distribute books an 
8 among the members. They have debates u economics and socio- 
— re apne There are many improving and features connected 
ese unions. 


Fourth. It is charged that Brig. Gen. H. C. Merriam did, in defi- 
ance of and contrary to the provisions of the fourth amendment 
of the Constitution, subject the persons, houses, papers, and effects 
of citizens to unreasonable and arbitrary search and seizure. The 
fourth amendment herein referred to is as follows: 


The right of the people to be secure in their Fg eng houses, papers, and effects 
unreasonable searches and seizures U not be violated, and no war- 

rants shall issue but upon probable cause, supporten by oath or affirmation, and 
Seaton in dice aa Soar a DE net and the persons and things to be 


The testimony of every witness examined shows the most fla- 
grant and defiant violation of this provision, especially as it wlates 
to persons and property. The testimony of Mr. A. F. Gill alone 
is fully sufficient to sustain this charge. Mr. Gill says: 

I was very close to Major Morton all the time. I observed his actions and the 
actions of his soldiers. The soldiers were arresting men and searching houses. 
I heard Major Morton direct a soldier to break into my house (just in front of us) 
in these words: Break into those houses and search them.” The soldiers went 
up to my house (my wife was out at the time, and the door locked), I watched 
the soldier turn thé knob of the door; it would not yield, and he jammed it in, 
broke the glass in the door, and went in and searched the dwelling. He had no 
warrant. I observed several other similar acts. 

Mr. Dick. Did you understand that this order to break into houses was from 
the mili: commander or the State gl poy 

Answer. I know the order was from Major Morton. I wasstanding near to him 
and heard him giye the orders to the soldiers in a number of different cases. I 
saw a number of houses fereibly broken into by the soldiers. In some cases th 
broke the Ee out with their rifles and went iu through the windows. Ih. 


Major Morton order a soldier to break into the house of the foreman of the Hecla 
99 The soldier tried the door, and it was locked; he then went to 
e 


„broke it in with his rifle, and went in through the window. I 
25 yards from time. 


was not more the house at the 


or- 


Mr. Gill states that hundreds of citizens of Burke, of all callings— 
preachers, school teachers, justices of the merchants, ete.— 
were seized without warrant or charge of any kind, and they were 
men who would be considered good citizens here in Washington. 
Later than this there was some whisky and some glasses stolen 
from a saloon kept by a prostitute. A gepa named Murphy (an 
ex-convict, who served a term in the 8 for cattle 
meane) went, in company with this prostitute, and broke into and 
searched the residences of a number of respectable citizens on a pre- 
tense of looking for these glasses. When asked for his warrant, 
Murphy would put his hand on his pistol and say, “This is my 
Warrant.“ In company with this prostitute, Convict Murphy went 
through the houses of the citizens in this way. In some cases the 
broke in; in others they pushed aside the persons at the door an 
forced an entrance. Captain Batchelor, in his telegraphic report to 
General Merriam, says he arrived at Wardner May 2, at 2 o’clock 
p. m., and began a search for arms. This proves, by admission, 
that the soldiers were searching the houses of citizens, without war- 
rant, twenty-four hours at least before the proclamation of the goy- 


. Flannagan, a justice of the a resident of 
Mullan, testified that a deputy, with a guard of soldiers, entered his 
sleeping apartments, and made thorough search of all his effects, 
taking from a valise, and appropriating, money, his property, to 
their own use, and that he never recovered his pro —they had 
no warrant or other civil process—and also seized him ) 
and held him in durance. His testimony, under charge 2, sets out 
all the incidents in detail. Mr. Stimson, one of the county com- 
missioners, testifies that when he was arrested in his place of busi- 
ness, the lodge room of the Odd Fellows, which is located in the 
same building, was searched. Mr. Stimson says in 5 ay to this, 
1 3 the deputy as an Odd Fellow, and I told him there 
was an Odd Fellows’ room 7 1 Fe and that there was a para- 
phernalia room there, and as I did not care to have anyone not a 
member of the order intrude there, I asked if he would not search 
that room himself, as I knew they were searching every house for 
arms. He searched the lodge rooms, and reported to Lieutenant 
Murphy, who said it would not be disturbed further. They showed 
no warrant or other civil process, Mr. Wilbur H. Stewart testified 
that his house was searched, and his 1 


Major Smith and Bartlett Sinclair without a warrant or other civ: 


process, and its return upon a demand by writ of replevin refused, 

and that he himself was seized and imprisoned without warrant. 
Fifth. It is charged that the military commander arbitrarily and 

in defiance of the civil law ordered the arrest of the sheriff of the 


su to sympathize with the cause of o: i labor. The 
proof of this c is admitted by General Merriam in his telegram 
of May 2, when he said, ‘‘This is ial law.” Every settlement 


ific order 
to his subordinate officers to arrest all members of the miners’ union, 
yet the fact remains proven that the miners’ union was declared a 
criminal o ization; and Governor Steunenberg testifies to the fact 
that he gave a blanket order to arrest everybody in Shoshone County 
whom Mr. Sinclair should desire arrested. Dr. France testifies, 
as well as Mr. Sinclair, that orders were given to arrest all union 
miners at the various mining centers, and it is conclusively proven 
that about 300 arrests of miners were made at Burke by soldiers 
under the command of Major Morton, and the same thing was done 
at Mullan. Indeed, there is no lack of testimony to prove that all 
arrests were made virtually by the soldiers, the deputies merely 
serving to point out individuals, Mr. Sinclair in his cross-examina- 
tion was asked: 

Fas Hay. Could you maintain martial law without the aid of United States 


Answer. No; if the troops were withdrawn the governor would be compelled to 

declare martial law at an end, 24. pal 

8 Rah, Hay. Are not the troops ordered there by the President of the United 
Answer, Yes, 
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are onl 
made possible by the presence of the troops sent there by the Prea 
dent, and all of these ou upon the Constitution, the laws, and 
the rights of citizens are the outcome of the acts of the President 
through the power exercised by the military officer in command 
in the district. All this pretense of State authority, of sustain- 
ing the constituted authorities, and the commissioning of deputies 
isa mere farce and 8 The fact is patent that the man- 
ent of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan dictate a policy in 
their own interest to a handful of so-called State representatives 
who serve bs seed rp and these, with the aid of Federal bayonets, 
impose sny hardship, any 5 any oppression they may desire 
upon a defenseless and helpless community, and worse still, these 
so-called representatives. and especially the chief of them, Sinclair, 
are a lot of transient interlopers, nonresidents, men of no responsi- 
bility or character in the community, and they dominate, oppress, 
and tyrannize over a community, residents for years in the locality, 
whose ind and energy have developed the resources of the 
locality, retrieved it from its primitive wildness, made there homes 
for their families, and surrounded them with the comforts of 
civilization. 

Seventh. It is charged that these citizens were imprisoned in 
what is known as the bull pen,“ a place unfit for human habita- 
tion, and that so brutual and degrading was the treatment inflicted 
on the prisoners by the United States soldiers under the orders of 
their commanders that one unfortunate man became insane, and 
upon being taken to the county jail he broke from his guard and 
jumped into the river, and a negro soldier, at the command of Dr. 

nee, the physician for the Bunker Hill Mining Company, fired 
three shots at him and he was taken from the river dead; and that 
another unfortunate prisoner, dying in the “bull pen,” begged for 
a priest, and his dying request was denied. 

hese facts are testified to by almost every witness put upon the 
stand; the ial acts were stated by Mr. Simpkins, Mr. Stewart, and 
Dr. France himself. The brutality and inhumanity of the treatment 
is the theme of . and the filthy and unsanitary condition 
proven clearly; the tly manner in which the prisoners wêre com- 
pelled to secure and eat their food is revolting beyond expression. 

Eighth. It is e that the imprisoned citizens were denied 
the opportunity to confer with their counsel and members of their 
families, and were denied the right of speedy and impartial trial; 
were held in this vile and inhuman imprisonment for several months, 
without ch or indictment against them, although two sessions 
of the grand jury were held in the meantime, and during their con- 
finement were treated by the officers and soldiers of the United 
States Army as convicted felans, and compelled to work at penal 
employaient; were subjected to cruel and degrading punishments, 
such as being compelled to sleep on bare boards, were placed on a 
diet of bread and Water for ten days, and compelled to stand seven 
hours each day (erect) in the hot sun, under penalty of death if 
they attempted to sit down or even move. These two latter unlaw- 
ful punishments were inflicted upon them by the orders of Captain 
Edwards, United States Army, who anrused himself by calling the 
prisoners ‘‘cowardly curs,” 

All of these charges are fully sustained by every witness examined, 
and there can be no question as to their truth. Reference is made 
to all the testimony under charge 3. 

Ninth. It is charged that, by the use of the military power, the 
writ of habeas corpus was suspended for months in Shoshone County, 
and the right of free speech, free pros and ble assemb 
were denied to the ble citizens of that community, without 
any excuse or justification whatever. Under this charge, it was 
proven that Mr. Cornell and others were arrested and imprisoned 
for talking too much; that men were arrested for talking to certain 
men from Missouri who came there to work in the mines; one man, 
even, in Montana, who had not been in Idaho for six months, was 
seized for merely talking to prisoners, and others were arrested for 
expressing their disapproval of the methods of those in power. Mr. 
Stewart’s paper was suppressed, his material confiscated, and him- 
self imprisoned, for alleged criticism of the authorities. Probably 
the most contemptible and puerile exhibition of petty tyranny and 
vindictive spite which has ever disgraced the annals of any com- 
munity, in or in any other country, since the days of medieval 
slavery, was enacted by lett Sinclair, in Shoshone County, Idaho, 
when by proclamation he denied the right of peaceable assemblage 
to the women and children, the wives and mothers and sisters of 
the men who at that time were held in duress under the bayonets 
of the Federal soldiers. This exhibition of bullying tyranny was 
perpetrated under the most aggravating conditions, which would 
make it contemptible and disgraceful even if it were not in open 
defiance both of the Constitution of the United States and of that of 
the State of Idaho. The circumstances are as follows: 

There is located at Wallace a cemetery belonging to the miners’ 


union, and there all d members are buried, and there 


Now the conclusion is obvious. All of these ou 


the family of each member has a burial plat. It is customary annu- 
ally, on July 11, for the various unions to assemble at this cemetery 


with their wives and children to hold memorial services for the 
dead and to decorate the graves with flowers. The occasion is 
similar to the Decoration Day ceremonies held throughout the Union, 
but purely local there. On July 11, 1899, almost the entire male 
mining population of Shoshone County was imprisoned in the bull 
pen, at any rate all the union miners, which of course precluded an 
observation of the day by them in the usual manner, and conse- 
quently the women of the community determined to carry out the 
usual custom, as far as they were able, and in pursuance of their 
intent caused to be published the following notice: 


The Cœur d'Alene miners’ memorial day, Tuesday, July 11, is to be fittingly 
eclebrated. The wives, daughters, and sweethearts of the imprisoned men of 
Wardner, Mullan, and Canyon Creek, together with the women of Wallace, have 
arranged short commemoration exercises. No aplay or ostentatious demon- 
stration will be attempted, but a fitting tribute will be paid tothe memory of 
those who gave their lives to the labor cause in 1892. 


This piteeus endeavor of the weak and helpless to show their 
loving remembrance of their dead called forth the following heart- 
less, brutal, and unmanly declaration on the part of the petty 
despots in power at the moment: 


NOTICE TO ALL RESIDENTS OF THE CŒUR D'ALENES, 


Whereas the authorities have been reliably informed that a number of residents 
of Shoshone County propose to celebrate on July II certain acts committed in 
violation of law and order, and to incite rioting and resistance to the Jaws of the 
State and United States: Now, therefore, this is to notify all persons that no such 
celebration in Shoshone County will be permitted. All persons giving encour- 
agement by holding meetings, or giving contributions, or otherwise, and all per- 
sons taking „ or encouraging others to take part in such celebration, or 
permitting others to take part in such celebration, over whom, by reason of rela- 
tionship, they exercise control, will be liable to arrest and imprisonment. 

The officers of the county are instructed to deny the use of the public 
highways for all such disgracefal and unlawful exhibitions in commemoration of 
said criminal acts. 


This proclamation was signed by Bartlett Sinclair, and silently 
acquiesced in by the military commander on the ground, and there- 
fore constructively haying his approyal and support. On the cross- 
examination of Bartlett Sinclair, Mr. Robertson asked: 


Question. Was it not generally understood that the miners’ union men who. 
could be arbitrarily arrested were not going to make a celebration? 

Answer. That is what 1 heard, and for that reason I said in that notice that 
88 had control over those people by reason of relationship would be 
arrested, 

Question. You did, then, intend to cause those to be arrested who permitted 
their wives and children to de on that day? 

Answer. That they would be liable to arrest. 

Mr, RoBERTSON, You gave notice to that community that if those little children 
and those women attempted to carry out any programme on July 11 and used the 
highways they would be incarcerated? 

Answer. That they would run the risk of It. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Now, Mr. Sinclair, it has been testified to that on July 11 it was 
customary to decorate the graves of those men with American flags and flowers, 
and that ceful memorial addresses were made over the graves of the dead. 
Did yon think that you had the right to prevent the wiyes and children of those 
peop e nog assembling and marching there in a body of one or ten thousand if 

ey saw 


Answer. Not if it were for that quiet purpose and not to excite riot; but the 
minds of the people were very much inflamed, and it would take very little to 
bring about a concerted attack on the constituted authorities. 

Mr. Ropertson. But you have testified that nearly all of the miners’ union 
men were in prison, at least a large portion of them, 

Answer. Yes; they must have been, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There were about 1,000 Federal soldiers there, the min 
centers were filled with deputies armed with revolvers, and there was the she 
and his deputies; yet, Mr. Sinclair, you would not permit these women and 
children to parade on that day because they would incite a riot. 

Answer. It was not the women, it was the men. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But you have just testified that you knew the women and 
children would meet, and the men would not? 

Answer. If the women did not meet, I felt sure the men would not; it was a 
celebration I would have prevented if in my power. 

Mr. Roperrson, You would prevent anything which you did not like, possi- 
bly. Now, you said, “The peace officers of the county are instructed to deny the 
use of the gobi highways.” Do you not know that the public have the right 
fully to use the public highways? 

Answer, Yes; y 

How did you have the right to anticipate, in advance of a meetin, 
ostensibly called fora peaceable purpose, that they would unlawfully use the 


highwa: 
gp Eas You see I conceived the notion that it was not to be a peaceful or 
law-abiding gathering. I wished to prevent ext bee | leading to insurrection. 
Now, do you not know that on July 4 all the mines on Canyon Creek, at Mullan, 
Gem, Mace, and Burke were cl „ and celebrations held, and that only the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine was the only one which was not closed down? 
Answer. I did not hear of it; it might have been the case, 


Surely there is no further evidence necessary to prove the cha 
that the constitutional right of peaceable assembly was denied in 
the most tyrannical and arbitrary manner, and yet this testimony 
is corroborated by nearly every witness. Comment upon this act 
of 18 despotism and 9 arrogance is unnecessar y. 

Ten . It is charged that when the Industrial Commission sat in 
Wallace all union men who had been long residents of the county 
were in the bull pen, and had no opportunity to a before the 
commission; others were arrested on their way to Wallace to appear 
before the commission, and thrown into the bull pen, until after 
the commission adjourned. The fact that all the union men were 
in the bull pen when the commission held its sitting, and that the 
commission never went to the prison, or asked for any of the 
prisoners to testify before it, is fully shown by the combined testi- 
mony of all the witnesses, as there is practically no denial that all 
the members of the unions were arrested, and that fully 1,200 men 


eaceably. 
that was 
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were held in the prison. That arrests of men were made on their 
way to testify before the commission is shown by the evidence of 
William Powers, a resident of Mullan, of which place he had been 
a resident for more than ten years. At the time of his arrest he 
was a civil officer of the county, a constable of the town of Mullan. 
Mr. Powers testifies: 


On July 27 I wasstandingon the street, waiting for the stage, to go down and tes- 
tify before the Industrial Commission. I wassummoned to appear before that body 
on that day; and while I was waiting for the stage a man named Perrin, who up 
to that time had been in the employ of the Bunker Hill Company and at that 
time was a member of Doctor France’s jury, tapped me on the shoulder and told 
me I was his prisoner. I asked him what charge he had, or what right he had 
to take me. He whip) out bis gun and made a crack at me with it. I dodged 
the gun; and he struck with such force that his cuff button scratched my face as 
it passed, and the gun went about half way across the street, out of hishand. I 
grabbed his hands and got him 4 little foul. Now,“ I said, “that is your 
charge and you have lost it. Now, what charge have you got?” He aske 
- if I was going to resist arrest. I told him, No, if he had any right to arrest me: 
but I intended to find out, if I could, what authority he had to arrest me or what 
papers he had directing him to take me. At that time a soldier came up and told 
me to consider myself under arrest. I said, “I am willing to submit to arrest to 
anyone who has authority to arrest me. Are you gomg to arrest mè for not hold- 
ing my head for that man tọ hit me with a gun?” e said, No: I will take 
that man, too,“ but he said he would take me down first, We were both finally 
taken before the lieutenant in charge, and I said to him that I wason my way 
down to answer to a summons of the Industrial Co: on, and that if it was 
posie for him to let me respond to that summons I would like to do so. He 

old the rd to take charge of me. I still wanted to get an answer from hi 
and he told me the less I had to say the better it would be for me. I was carri 
to Wallace and thrown into jail. I sent word by a friend to the members of the 
commission that I was under arrest, and would be glad to appear before them if 
they would send forme. My friend brought back word that they would come to 
the bull pen and get my testimony; that there were others there whose testimony 
they wanted to get, and they would get all at the same time. They never came 
down there at all, nor did they ever to my 3 send for any man con- 
fined there to testify before them. Nothing was ever done with Perrin. I was 
detained ten or tweive days and released; no charges were ever preferred. 


The further fact that the evidence given before them by Mr. 
Simpkins, Mr. Sovereign, Mr. Cornell, and others was so garbled 
and distorted in their report that it was not recognizable or recog- 
nized by the witnesses themselves proves that the so-called investi- 
gation was merely a perfunctory affair intended to serve a purpose, 
and utterly regardless of justice, truth, or the rights of the people 
—— has Its report is unworthy of credence or the respect of 

e country. 

Eleyenth. It is charged that the following proclamation, in gross 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, and of the con- 
stitution and statutes of the State of Idaho, was issued and enforced 
by General Merriam, to wit: 


PROCLAMATION. * 


Whereas the following notice has been served upon the mine owners of Sho- 
shone County by the duly constituted State authorities, by whom martial law 
has been de „to wit: 

“To the mine owners of Shoshone County: 


of violence, and who are 3 poopie; mAy obtain work, and, that order 
ov 


Wallace, a permit authorizing 3 to seek employment in any of the fol- 
list. Parties applying for such porni must be prepared: First, to deny ali par- 
ticipation in the 11985 of April 29, 1899, in Bheshone County; and, second. to deny 


t authorizing the same. Such permit 
n. 
es now under employment by any of the mines above named will be 
ten from this 


Examined and approved: 
rita 
r er-Gener . S. A 
Dated May 8, 1800 y oN 


“The application for permits to seek employment which union men must sign 
is as follows ; 


H * APPLICATION FOR LEAVE TO SEEK EMPLOYMENT IN THE MINES OF SHOSHONE 
COUNTY. 
„To Dr. HUGH FRANCE, State Representative. 
„Sin: I hereby make application for issuance to me of a permit allowing me 
to seek employment in the mines of Shoshone County. 
3 citizen of the United 8 
‘Tam a native o of the Un! tates. 
„last worked at the 
„My shift boss was t 
nE didnot participate actively ov Otherwise in te os wich took place at 
s n er actively or in the riots which too a 
Wi er on the 185 April, 1309. Believing that the leck at 
Wardner on said date were actively incited, encouraged, and perpetrated through 


and by means of the influence and direction of the miners’ unions of the Cœur 
d’Alenes, I hereby express my Spt pore disapproval of said acts, and e 


renounce and forever abjure all al nee to the said miners’ union, of which 
was a former member, and I solemnly pl myself to obey the law and not to 
21 5 5 in any society which will encourage or tolerate any 
olation of law. 


“*Dated this — day of ——, 1899.“ 
“The application which nonunion men must sign is as follows: 
“APPLICATION FOR LEAVE TO SEEK EMPLOYMENT IN THE MINES OF SHOSHONE 
COUNTY. 
“To Dr. Bugs France, State representative. 
„Sir: I hereby make application for issuance to me of a permit allowing me 
to seek employment in the mines of Shoshone County. ~ 
“Iama by occupation. 
Jam a native of andam a citizen of the United States, 
„ last worked at the mine in Ç 
My shift boss was 
“*T have not been for years a member of any miners’ union. 
took no part, either actively or passively, in aiding, assisting, or cacou: 
ing the perpetration of the crimes committed at Wardner on the 29th of April, 


899. 
+I solemnly pledge myself to obey the law. 


“Dated this — day of „ 1899,” 


“At this writing no union men are sd gra to work in the county; the 
meetings of the miners’ union are prohibited.“ 


General Merriam admits his participation in the composition and 
issue of this proclamatign in his report, as he says: 

Proof copies were furnished to me of the matter in the form of a poster. I 
thought an improvement could be made; Mr. Sinclair agreed to this and, at his 
request, I wrote an addition to the central paragraph. I authorized my name 
tobe Ep ate at the bottom of the poster, under the words “Examined and ap- 
proyed.” 


This makes the transaction the work of General Merriam, as 
much as if he had written the entire instrument. It was done 
under his approval after examination, and consequently becomes 
his act, and men were refused the inalienable right to earn an hon- 
est living by honest labor, except by permission, granted by an 
arbitrary, unconstitutional, ill and usurped authority, under the 
most humiliating and tyrannical conditions. 

In the cross-examination of Dr. Hugh France, the recognized 
executive of this infamous usurpation of power, and the man who 
assumed to deny to citizens of a free country the right to labor for 
a support for themselves and their wives and children, the follow- 
ing facts were brought out. Under the cross-questioning of Mr. 
Sulzer, Dr. France said: 


I was present in the room when 3 stem was first discussed, There 
were present besides myself General Merriam, Bartlett Sinclair, and part of the 
time Mr. Lindley (the attorney for the Bunker Hill Mining Company). Bartlett 
Sinclair drew up the proclamation, so far as I have any knowledge. 

Mr. SULZER. Who deputized you to look after this permit system? 

Answer. Bartlett Sinclair deputized me to see the permit system enforced. 

Mr. SULZER. If any man went to work without your permit, he was arrested? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 3 

Mr. Sutzzn. The permit system is still in force there, is it not? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Mr. SULZER. And it has never been changed since May 8, 1899? 

Answer. I believe not. 

Mr. SULZER. How many permits have you issued since May 8, 1899? 

Answer. About 7,000. 

Mr. SULZER. Every man who is now working in the Cœur d’Alenes works 
now under your permission? 

Answer. He is, so far as I have any knowledge. 


Mr. Robertson then took up the cross-examination as follows: 


Mr. Ronxnrsox. You were never elected by the people of the State of Idaho or 
the county of Shoshone to the office you administer? 

Answer. No, sir. 

a Bt RORERIE A: The authority you exercise you got entirely from Bartlett 
incla 

Answer, Yes, sir, 

Mr ROBERTSON, Since receiving this appointment from Sinclair you have 
exercised the authority to arrest such persons as you deemed to have violated the 
proclamation of the governor? 

Answer Yes, sir. 

Mr Ronertson. And those persons you arrested without warrant and without 
complaint, upon oath of any person whomsoever? 

Answer, That is correct. 

Mr aes. When men were working without a permit you directed them 
arrest 

Answer. I did; yes, sir. 

Mr ROBERTSON. Was there any length of time specified in pend ccm eat 
by any authority whatever, to which a person would be subjected for working 
without a permit? 

Answer. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr Kopertson. You held them for a certain length of time and terminated 
their imprisonment when you saw fit? 


Answer, Yes, sir. 
of time did you have in your mind, as the term 


—. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. What! 
of your sentence, when you imprisoned these men? 

Answer. I had not made up my mind on that subject. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In fact, you might keep them one hour or for six years; it was 
optional with you? Now Dr. France, did you not issue commitments on pripted 
forms ordering the confinement of men, and deliver them to Mr. Edmonston and 
others, so that they could arrest whom they chose and enter the name afterwards? 

Dr. France denied this, 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Did you not incarcerate one Allen C. Austin on one of these 
commitments for wor! without a permit? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

ae ROBERTSON. A man who wants a permit must first apply for it, must he 
not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And that written form contained a statement that the man 
appl ying had not participated in the riots of April 222 

nswer, es, six. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. So that the application itself 
i a was used as a means or method 


05 ng whether or not the 
Answer. That is correct. 
Mr, ROBERTSON. Peig 

woud disqualify him 

ment? 


was qualified to obtain agen 
then, to disclose to 
—— employment, in order to ht ron 8 


Answer. That is correct, I believe. Therefore a man under this 
bear witness against himself and deprive himself of the t to 5 
Mr. ROBEETSON. If the rolls of the Canyon ee wed that a man was 
not at work on April 29, was that not used by you as evidence to show 
that the man was an aider in the or de 
Mr Rosenraon, ‘Now, on Agril 29,1900; Mess 
BERTSON. Now, on Ap! ere wane MAIO in the State 
of Idaho which p led the e of murder, one arson, and 
another iracy. Is that correct? < 
Ae Ropeta. And none of those statu knowledge, 
OBERTSON, none statutes, to yorka 
before conviction or incarceration, the person accused of an: oer tars 
should not be Phat i to work, did they? 7; 5 
Answer. Not that I have any knowledge o! 
Mr. ROBERTSON. So that this permit Which was by made to appl 
wange 3 phe . — ent * eh —— 
was persons 
Be permit tted to earn a livelihood? rhs 
Answer. You ht eall it a punishment; they were not permitted to work. 
tos got E en, I will ask you if the 6 of the permit system, 
e ee V and after 6 
punisk pad been commi was not an ex post facto rule of law with reference 
5 . ted ou a party oea calling for a conclusion. mto | 
r, r. not, on Ma make a return 
court that you had summoned a grand 83 7 bi 
Answer. Yes, sir; I made that 


Ey ROBERTSON, Now, did you encounter any difficulty in serving the venire 


yes I did not. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. And from May 12,1899, until they adjourned, 
au ae te the crimes committed at 1 Wardner April 29, an 
ed Paul Corcoran and several oi 

. That is correct, I think. 

Mr. Ropertson. ‘After the gine p egiten found Judge Stewart proceeded to 
try Paul Corcoran for murder, and he was convicted by a jury and sentenced for 
murder in the second degree? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Now, 80 


e pot aryl was the State able to secure the 
tendance of witnesses and p the trial of criminals without hindrance? 
Answer. So far as I know; yes. 


ree Hopeprsox. About September 1 there was another term of the court hela? 

nswer, 

Mr, KONERTON, During that term a soldier was tried for murder at Wallace, 
5 of martial law, and acquitted by a jury, was he not? 


a, 7 know eer 
that they in- 


at- 


ee eo, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. During these two sessions of the court, civil cases were also 
disposed of, were they not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. An . there was also a term of the Federal 
court held at Moscow, Idaho, was there not? 


pee Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Now could not have delivered to the State or Federal 
courts any man you had in the bull pen just as you delivered Paul Corcoran and 
Mr. Butler? 

Answer. I think so. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. So that while the civil courts wi ere open, in 
exercise of their jurisdiction, you continued to head men for an indefinite 
under martial law, without 8 them to the courts, or filing any c€ 
against them at any time? 

Answer. Those men were held by the governor and Bartlett Sinclair; I held 
them under their authority. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In Jannary 1900, you ordered the arrest of Charles Tilford for 
working without a permit, d you 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


unobstructed 
riod, 


cc e &—— 


Answer. That’s all. 

„„ . You received no orders from any prosecuting attorney or 
Answer. No, sir. 
Mr. ROBERTSON, So you did exercise, in effect, supreme legislative functionsin 


that county? 
2 . 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Sanit you did SAAE as any person? 
Mr. ROBERTSON., So that under martial law, you, Bartlett 
vernor exercised the 
— — ofa 


exercising the judicial 5 that a to material 
ee e th 3 ‘ou, 7. — 
decided upon the w N ty of witnesses, and the 


Mr. ROBERTSON. VVV 


or 
- Answer. I ox then upon —— information. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. You gaye no — h an ty to produce evidence to show 
wrongly informed 


t have been wrong! 


. Non, at the times ou arrested these men without and 
without 2 them a vou not know aoe the constitution of the 
State ae daho an hie that no person should be for any 3 


in your acts? 

Answer. I did not; no, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Doctor, if a man had no permit, he was arrested wherever he 
‘was Wor in a mine? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. So that if he had no permit, he could not work upon any 
FFF he was subject to arrest if he did? 


That is substantial) 
Mr. ROBERTSON, in the ssanth of March be what Borers 108; mil en, 
there were 231 . — 168; mill men, 
7; machinists, 6 3 firemen, 
fitter, machinist, helper, er ae painter, pipeman, 
and sort 188 so as a matter of fact you not only issued permits to miners, 
but to 0 all eines of artisan labor? 
Answer. No, sir; only in the mines. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. C That pont he cow sdk cach 
a miner, or a stenographer, or anything else. 3 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ROBERTSON, If was simply a permit to work N could get? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. You say you have issued 7,000 permits to work? 7 
Answer. Appro: y. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Seven thousand men haye been Aa haoa to appiy to you for 
permission to earn a support for themselves and their fami 
Mr Ros AS ht ds extent of 7,000 at least, l th 
r. ROBERTSON. you, e ol ftrinn control the 
liberties of that number of citizens of the United Sta 


Answer. I do not consider that I control their inertics, 
Mr. ROBERTSON. You control them to the extent of forcing them to obtain per- 


Mr. ROBERTSON. And you committed him to T mits, or you arrest them if they work wi 


to ame asa fera prisoner, for an indefinite length of time? 
nswer. Y 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Was there a warrant issued for the arrest of Tilford? 

Answer. No, sir; there was no warrant isued. 

Mr. Rogertscy. Do you not know that while Charles Til ford = in custody, 


ro ge ep ery gy ggg Ep Sp 
see fit to © 1 e ora 
— he was held under martial law 


of habeas corpus, and that it was fait 


. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact that similar petitions were prepared 1 2 behalf 
of Lewis Dahl, A. J. Huff, and Joseph Gim at Spout the same time, all of these 
arrested by your ordtr for working without a permit? 

anana t tdo not deny that these men were arrested, but Ido not remember 


lishment of d not this legislative rule prescribing a crime not 
make yourself and ‘ones who were a law in that locality 
the supreme legislative power during the continuance of martial law? 


Answer. I do not know, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No one else had any right to Sav oe! rule, that men could 
be arrested and pee for working without permits, had he? 

Answer. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Nobody could repeal that rule, except those who had inaugu- 
rated it, could they? 

Answer. No one except Bartlett Sinclair and Governor Steunenberg. 

Mr. KoBERTSON. They needed no legislative sanction to do it, after it was 
8 8 Ld became operative, did they? 

Answer. n 

Mr, ROBERTSON. So that as a matter of fact, you and Bartlett Sinclair and the 
governor did exercise in that county the supreme legislative control with refer- 
ence to arresting persons for violating this proclamation? 

Answer. I exercised certain authority under the governor, 

Mr. That was supreme authority? 


ROBERTSON. 
Answer, I don't know. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. You took your orders from no one 8 the governor and 
Sinclair, did you? 


Answer. That is practically the case. 

Mr. Ropertson. So that you have the liberties of 7,000 men in your keeping in 
Shoshone County? 

Answer. opp mhr 

Mr. BOON A it peng a Tact that you uniformly refuse members of the 
Western Federation of Miners 


ts? 
Answer. The — ot the Cœur d Alene Miners Union have been almost 
refused ts. 


Answer. 5 

Mr. ROBERTON. da great 2 if the permit system had been placed in the 
pee cone een e Cœur 
d’Alene, could he 


Answer, I 

Mr. ROBERTSON. You were shutting out the union men, were you not? 

Answer. The Cœur d’ Alene Miners Union. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Doing yourself what you defined as criminal a the parts of 
the unions. Now, do Foui not know that many of the men of es were com- 
pelled to ri the Cœur d' Alenes, because the ay poneed to —.— their citizenship 
— the extent of making an application to you for a permit to seek honest employ- 

ent? 


answer. I do not, sir. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Did’ you not think you were doing wrong when you 8 
to men 3 who had wives and children in the community, — — needed 


il I ER a great mar Dep athe I aay believe there were over 100 


members of iy — who WAS 
Mr. ROBERTSON, The 2 — vou dia not; practically all of them did 


Mr. 5 Did 
udication of men’ sty 


system is now n in the Coeur 
PAb eni Balen aw can AOT even with the presence resence of the military, 
protect the citizens there? 
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Answer. I think the civil law is protecting them now. 
Mr. Ro: E there 


. ROBERTSON. is in force now? 

Answer. I understand martial law is still in force there now. 

C say the citizens are protected in their rights by 
civil law, and now say t martial law is in force? 

Answer. It does not interfere with the administration of civil law. 

Mr. RosERTSON. Martial law is superior to civil law, because you could arrest 
this man Tilford and hold him? 

Answer. Yes, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Now, answer direct, if you can. Do you mean to say that, 


more ten months an w hes been maintained durin e 
cheng ror dot ee i d be unsafe for you to restore to the citizens the right to 


saps er. I have no right to restore anything; I am only carrying out the orders 
e governor, 

Mr. Rozsrrtson. Do you mean to say that you think it dangerous for the com- 
munity for a man to la in that Ase fat now? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think so. 

eee, You arrested Tilford for working in a mine? 

er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And, according to your own testimony, if he had gone to Wal- 

lace and worked on the sewer you . — not have arrested him? 


er. The permit nothing to do with men working on a sewer. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. In o words, you abn the right to arresta man for working 
in a mine and immune from arrest those working on a sewer? 


Answer. You may so state it. 
Mr. ROBER other words, 2 — single ont the profession of 


TSON. and 
submit it to the arbi control o: 
cksmi 


gaged in the same 
grade, and pe ge ay to discriminate against one class, is itself a violation of the 
tution of the 


United States? 
pariy vote.) 


8 made, and sustained by a 
- ROBERTSON, Then if a man desires to follow mining, and nothing else, he 


would be subject to 

Answer. He would be — ——— to secure a permit to work. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Do I understand that that uirement was made to prevent 
the orines 85 the Western Federation from ining in that county, as well as 
nonunion m: 

en nh It was intended to prevent those who participated in the riot from 
wor A 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And you also did it to prevent the members of the Western 
Federation from securing work? 

Answer. It was directed chiefly towfrd/them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. So that it practically not only proscribed the 1,000 or 1,500 men 
inthe Cœur d Alenes from working, but the 100,000 miners of the West that belong 

m 


to that organization? 
Answer. It was directed against the unions of the Cœur d' Alenes. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. I will you if six of the members of the coroner's jury 
8 them] were not the same whose names = ye upon the petition, intro- 
in evidence here, the Bunker and Sullivan Company in 
opening their mines at a lower rate of wages than the union rate? 
Answer. The names are identical; the probability is they are the same individ- 


vals. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Now, Doctor, gan of finding is in these words: “We 
charge the murders of said Schmidt and Cheyne to haye been perpetrated by the 
said miners’ unions and their respective members who were present and partici- 
pated in any of the deeds of that day. Said miners’ unions and their members 
aforesaid were aided, abetted, and assisted by the said Sheriff Young and Moses S. 

William Boyle, and W. R. Stimson, county commissioners.” I will 
ask you if you do not know as a fact that after this 8 pretended to 
brand as Caninae the county commissioners, as well as Sheriff Young, the testi- 
mony taken before that coroner's inquest was sealed up, so that the ty of the 
charges could not be proved by a resort to the evidence? 

Answer. It was ed 1 Saag of Mr. Forney. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. So you did have a secret inquisition? 

Answer, A secret invi tion—yes. e 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And you prevented the counsel of those men from attending 
that inv: tion? 

Answer. Yes. 

ep ear ae Mr. Reddy was the counsel of those men accused of crime, 
was he not? 

Answer. They were not accused of crime. 

a ae Se You arrested them because you believed them guilty of crime? 

nswer. Yes, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. You don't think you have a right to Fe out in the highways, 
and with a drag net, and bring in innocent citizens to jail? 

Answer. I don't think so. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Do you not know that the powers you are ex 
ing persons without warrants who are not nares with crimes are 
despotic powers, and that your action there is the power of a despot, so far as the 
liberties of the citizens are coneerned? 

Answer. I have no knowledge as to that, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Do you belleve that the policy which you and 
authorities are gr, Keno’ 8 men from 
will ultimately lead to bloodshed and rebellion, if unrestrained? 

Answer. It is my opinion it will prevent bloodshed and rebellion. 

Mr. Hay. What connection did you have with the United States troops? Was 
it to aid you in carrying out ate poroi 

Answer, The troops did not aid me. 

Mr. Hay. Then why was it necessary to have troops there to carry out the per- 


mit system? 
Answer. In my opinion if they were withdrawn there would be resistance. 
Mr. Hay. If that is true then itis the United States troops who are carrying 
out the orders of the governor and Bartlett Sinclair? 
Auswer. That is not correct according tomy understanding, 


Phe Hay. If that isnot correct then you can go along without United States 


ps? 

Answer. I think if it were not for the troops the deputies would be overpowered 
and there would be rioting. 

Mr. Hay. Then it follows, as night follows day, that the United States troops 
are carrying out Jaw in the ur d' Alenes? 

Answer. I should not er way. 

Mr. Hay, There is no ectionary spirit there now, is there? 

Answer. There is none now. 

Mr. Hay. Can the presence of United States troops, if kept there for an indefi- 
nite length of time, produce any more quiet an appearance than there is now? 

Answer. That wold be mer y my opinion, 


the military 
a livelihood 


Mr. Hay. You have been giving your opinion about nearly everything on 
earth: I would like to hear about that? 
Answer, It is my opinion that itis their presence which keeps this insurree- 


ti irit from 
FCC. spirit will ocaso to exist— 
after you get all the members of the federation and er union in that district 


out of the country; 5 
Answer. I have no knowledge of tha 


t 
8 . W. £ th t dri f that 
country all meinbers of the Western federation of Miners. eee 
5 did not attempt to drive them out; we only denied them permis- 

Mr. Hay, That is practically the same as driving them out; would you not 
consider it so? 

Ar HAY. Thon Per the purpose of this permit 
men who you say belong to these criminal organiza’ 

Answer. It is to prevent them from working in the mines. 

Mr. Hay. If that is true, until you can get rid of those people you would 
think that troops ought to remain there? 

Answer. I should say so; yes. 

Mr. Hay. So that the matter resolves itself down to this, that until the mem- 
bers of the Western Federation of Union Minersare, by the permit system which 
prevents them from 9 work, driven out of the Coeur d' Alenes, it is pro- 
posed to hold troops there. Is that the truth? 

Answer. I do not know whether it is true or not. 

This permit system is clearly shown to be unlawful in the case of 
Ex parte Garland & Cummings v. State of Missouri, ae ‘ourth Wal- 
lace; also in the case of Parrott, 1 Fed. Rep., itis clearly laid down 
that the State had no right, under any condition, to preyent a portion 
of the residents of the State from freely 3 when opportunity 
offered; that attempting to Se ae of the right to follow 
his chosen avocation by law as a punishment for a crime that had 
been theretofore committed was an ex post facto law, a bill of 
attainder, and neither the State through its constitution or its legis- 
lature nor the United States through the Congress of the United 
States could enact or enforce any law or regulation which directly 
or indirectly accomplished such ends. The deprivation of the right 
to labor deprives one both of liberty and property, and as this is 
now done in Shoshone County without any trial or procedure of 
court the citizens in that county have been and are now deprived of 
their property and liberty without process of law. i 

Twelfth. It is charged that during the months when a Shed por- 
tion of the male citizens of Shoshone County were thus unlawfully 
held in imprisonment by the U. 8. troops, the wives and families of 
the said citizens were subjected to insult and outrages by the soldiers 
of the United States stationed in said county. 

The evidence substantiating this charge is in the form of affida- 
vits, which were forwarded to the President, and are now in his 
possession. The minority asked five separate times that the com- 
mittee should est the President to furnish to the committee said 
affidavits, but this motion was refused by a party vote, consequently 
the evidence is not of record. However, copies of these affidavits 
have been secured, which fully prove the e. The only case 
admitted to the record will be found in the evidence of James R. 
Soyereign, under the third charge in thi 


is to get rid of these 


in this summary. 
Thirteenth. Itis N that the outrageous misuse of the military 
power of the United States, hereinbefore mentioned, was brought 
about at the instigation and in the interest of the owners of the 
Bunker Hill mines, who, it is also charged, are the owners and ma- 
nipulators of other similar trusts. 

his charge seems to be fully substantiated by a connected chain 
of evidence, setting forth the developments from a long time prior to 
the outbreak of April 29, 1899, and up to the present time. The 
incipiency of the trouble was prior to July, 1892, which was a con- 
test between the miners’ union and the mine operators in regard to 
wages. This disagreement. culminated in a struggle on July 11, 
1892, in which battle several men lost their lives on both sides, but 
the final outcome was that all the mines agreed to pay the union 
scale of wages, except the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, which con- 
tinued to employ nonunion miners and pay a reduced rate of wages. 
Since that time there has been the most perfect good feeling and 
harmony between the mine owners and the miners’ unions through- 
out the entire district, with the exception of the Bunker Hill Com- 
pany. 

In the spring of 1899 the same old quarrel between the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan and the unions grew again to be very bitter, and 
on April 13 a climax was reached in the controversy, which was 
the starting point from which the deplorable conditions, now under 
investigation, developed. The details of the controversy between 
the Bunker Hill and the unions are fully set out in the testimony of 
Mr. Robertson. > 

Prior to April 13, 1899, the Bunker Hill and Sulliyan seems to 
have been the one disturbing element in this section. All the other 
mine operators and owners sezmed to have been perfectly satisfied, 
and perfect harmony existed between them and the union miners, 


who are now represented as such a turbulent, dan us, and crimi- 


nal class as to require the force of the United States Army to hold 
them in check, and yet, during the years from 1892 to 1899, under 
the industry, energy, and labor of these same men, the section has 
developed in a most phenomenal manner. Towns have been built, 
railroads 8 mines developed, machinery put in opera- 
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tion, homes have been founded, millions of value have been dug 
from the earth, fortunes have been amassed by the very men who 
now seek to oppress and persecute those who raised them to afflu- 
ence and put them in the position of power and influence which 
makes it possible for them to turn and rend the friends who made 


em. 

But this is the true mercenary spirit, and the conditions now 
existing are the natural outgrowth of this mercenary spirit when 
ee by success. Not satisfied with a degree of financial suc- 
cess ly phenomenal, the devil of avarice and mercenary ambi- 
tion 5 tin on and the Lay to 00 . 17 
gains by taki om the meager share of those who delved in the 
darkness and apee that lurks in the bowels of the earth, who 
risk their lives in the slime and filth and deadly damps of the mines 
from day to day, from year to year, without hope of more than a 
meager existence. Their intent was to force the wages of the miners 
to very lowest possible rate, to such an extreme that it would 
make existence a struggle and their employees helpless dependents 
upon their despotic will, cringing, servile vassals, mere chattel 
slaves, who would submit to any conditions imposed for the miser- 
able boon of life. They wanted slaves, serfs, obedient to their every 
whim. They feared the manliness, the spirit of independence that 
is sustained by o ization and combination among the industrial 
masses, which is the true American spirit. They wanted to import 
foreign serfs to usurp the opportunity and occupy the field created 
by this American labor for itself as much as for the owners. The 
field had been opened by this Pogy of organized men, and now the 
operators hoped to occupy it for their own profit alone. That this 
is really true is shown by Governor Steunenberg’s own statement in 
regard to the of this trouble. 


pany i Governor Steunenberg 
gaid on the 26th day of 1 50 1899, he received this telegram: 


FAIRFIELD, WASH., April 26, 1899. 
FRANK STEUNENEERG, Governor, Boise, Idaho: 


Armed mob stopped our men this morning and prevented them from working. 
We have raised wages,and men are satisfied and want to work, but are intimi- 
dated by miners’ union, who seek to force recognition of their organization and 
to dictate terms and conditions here under which we shall work, County 
authorities unable to cope with mob, and we appeal to you for protection for our- 
selyes and our men, Please answer—Wardner. 

FREDERICK BURBRIDGE. 


Now, here in this first move on the pn of the Bunker Hill man- 
agement there is a false statement of fact as to existing conditions. 
It fails to state that although wages had been raised, employment 
was refused to union miners, and such as had been employed were 
discharged. It fails to state that union miners had been discrimi- 
nated against, and that the raise was a mere subterfuge to enable them 
to fill their mines with imported labor and then reduce the scale 
again. And again it is an arrogant assumption of authority upon 
the part of a man wiring from a point far remoyed from the scene 
of disturbance, in the State of Washington, that the county author- 
ities were unable to control the situation. How could he know 
such to be the fact, and why should the governor believe him when 
he had no such information from the civil officers on the ground. 
The governor surely had no right to regard such information when 
it was in his power to communicate with the officers of the county, 
whose duty it was to call on him if they needed his assistance, The 
governor says that he wired Burbridge: 

r tel to-day will be ly iny: ted. Your 
attention 3 dalled to state law providing 3 of controversy 
picts FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor. 


At the same time he wired Sheriff Young at Wardner as follows: 
Iam informed that armed mob stopped men from working in mines at Ward- 
ner, and that county authorities are unable to cope with mob. Wire me imme- 
diately the situation. 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor. 


To this Sheriff Young, who was on the scene, replied: 
Am on the ground. Allis quiet. No armed mob. Matters are orderly. Will 
do all in my 5 to Eak order. The county authorities were not applied 


til 10 ọ' a.m, 
1 5 JAMES D. YOUNG, Sherif. 


Here is direct denial by the sheriff of the county, who was at the 
point of disturbance, and this clearly shows the animus of the man 
who sent the first sensational dispatch from a 1 8 far removed 
from the theater of trouble. The next day, April 27, the governor 
says he received the following dispatch: 
> WARDNER, IDAHO, April 27, 1899. 

FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor, Boise, Idaho: 
Trouble with the Last Chance settled. Union men satisfied. No disturbance, 
JAMES D. YOUNG, Sherif’. 

Here is further proof of the falsity of Mr. Burbridge’s report, and 
the animus of the man is shown by his telegram in reply to that of 
the governor, advising arbitration, in which he said: 

Nothing to arbitrate. I again renew my request for protection. 

This was an open defiance of the statutes of the State and clearly 
illustrated the dictatorial oe ol the Bunker Hill ent. 
uired that they should submit to arbitration, 
, and demanded that the power of the State 


Although the law 
they defiantly ref 
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be brought to bear to compel submission to their dictation. After 
haying thus refused the suggestion of the governor and openly 
refused to submit to the requirements of the law, this dictator, on 
April 29, had the audacity to send this dispatch: 

WAEDNER, IDAHO, April 29, 1599. 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor, Boise, Idaho: 


All miners on Canyon Creek have laid off to-da: 
Wardner in a body to coerce our men. Apprehen 
appeal to you for protection, 


for purpose o 
Pie ae poe TS, 8 
FREDERICK BURBRIDGE. 

Now, this man had it in his power by merely performing an act 
of justice to avoid and prevent any er trouble or controversy, 
and that act of justice would merely haye been a compliance with 
a principle that underlies our free institutions. If he had merely 
agreed not to discriminate between individuals and give equal 
opportunity and recognition to union and nonunion men, there 
would have been no further difficulty; or had he been willing to 
submit to the law of the State and agree to arbitration, all would 
have been well; but he chose to defy the law and arbitrarily dis- 
criminate against a class of citizens in a country whose Constitution 
on that all are equal and entitled to equal opportunity under 

e law. 

On 5 29 the dispatch from A. L. Mohler, president of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, referred to on page 4 of 
this report, reached the governor, and on the strength of such infor- 
mation at 6.30 p. m. on the same day, April 29, the governor made 
his appas to the President for troops. Nor had the same influence 
which had been brought to bear upon the governor been idle in 
this field of authority. A flood of telegrams from bankers, corpora- 
tions, and trust manipulators and money tes from all over the 
country poured in upon the President. Among them the following 
dispatches are in evidence: 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 30, 1899—12.33 p. m. 
SECRETARY OF WAR, Washington, D. C. 


An armed mob have taken possession of Bunker Hill and Sullivan 8 at 

Wardner, Idaho. Have destroyed the mill and very expensive works by blowing 

them up with powder. Local and State authorities have been ap ed to for 

poer ion of life and property, but no relief can be expected from those sources. 
te militia in the Philippines. 1 e 

D. O. MILLS. 


Now, Mr. Mills is a corporation magnate, and one of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan owners. Where does he get his authority to 
appeal to the Secretary of War for troops? and, besides, his refer- 
ence to the militia being in the Philippines that he must 
have heard from the governor even at that early date, as itis the 
pee excuse which he made use of; and as no one else would 

ave conceived such a reason, it is sense Mr. Mills had been 
requested to use hisinfluence. The following was sent to his friend, 
Secretary Alger, by one of the Bunker Hill Company, who con- 
fidently vests his friend, the Secretary, to pe comply, not 
for any | or official reason, but simply to oblige his friend, who 


WINNEETA, ILL., April $0, 1899. 


considers he has a claim upon him, 


R. A. ALGER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C.: 
Armed mob of strikers have destroyed our mill at Wardner, Idaho. Governor 
led for Federal troops, Please comply and save immense damage and 


has api 
probable bloodshed, 
JAMES L. HAUGHTELING, 


How did Mr. Haughteling, away off in Illinois, know at that early 
date that the governor had appealed for troops; and if he did know, 
what influence did he expect his request would have superior to that 
of the governor of the State? Here is another: 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 30, 1899. 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 
President United States: 

As representative and treasurer of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining Com- 
many I earnestly indorse the request of the governor of Idaho to the effect that 
Federal troops be ordered to protect our property now in course of destruction. 

WILLIAM S. CROCKER, 
Banker, San Francisco. 

And why banker? Is the title one which commands ial re- 
is in the quarter it was intended to reach? Why should the in- 

orsement of a banker be supposed to strengthen the legal and 
official request of the governor of a State? Is the title a talisman 
with the Administration? Mr. Crocker’s financial interest in the 
mine and the fear of money losses might have led him to do an in- 
discreet, even a silly thing, but why should he haye added the title 
of “banker” to his signature? Is there a mystery here? 

Here is another confident appeal for aid purely through personal 
influence and interest, with no reference to legal or constitutional 
reasons, or in the interest of the common welfare and the mainte- 
nance of justice. 

J. ADDISON PORTER, 
Secretary to the President; 


CHICAGO, ILL.. April 30, 1899. 


An armed mob has destroyed valuable property at Wardner, Idaho, in which 
Jack Hammond, James Haughteling, and others are interested. The governor 
has asked for Federal troops. Please lend your interest to this appeal with the 


President. 
HERMAN B. BUTLER. 
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This appeal for Federal troops merely because property belong- 
ing to friends of the President is in ible danger is getting the 
conception of the power of the President down pretty close to the 
autocratic point, and yet this individual seems to haye thought it 
sufficient reason for concentrating the Army of the United States. 
From all the facts it is evident that the influence brought to bear, 
both upon the governor and the President, was from the same 
source. There is no appeal from the constituted authorities of the 
county, no demand for protection from any class or body of citizens 
against the unlawful aggressions of any other body or faction; no 
appeal from the civil authorities, asking for military support. 

here is no revolt against the authority of the courts or their offi- 
cers, no resistance to the execution of any civil process, but only 
the = of a certain clique of speculators, of money controllers, 
for military force to compel submission to their dictation of condi- 
tions, which would influence and control the comfort, liberty, lives, 
and happiness of a large proportion of the people of that particular 
section, the product of which this combination desired and were 
planning to control for their own financial profit and benefit. The 
appeal is made for the protection of one class of property and the 
protection is extended to that by the practical confiscation, or rather 
the destruction, of another by the infamous permit system which 
would have been looked upon with horror, as tyrannical and in- 
human if it had been resorted to by Weylerin Cuba. Indeed it isa 
parallel and companion piece to that “ butcher's“ reconcentrado 
oppression. The result was identical with that. 

J eee familiar with the rudiments of law knows that labor is 

property, and the right to dispose of this property is inalienableand 
innate. Upon this right the very right to live depends, and yet 
this fundamental right is prohibited and denied to one class, upon 
the pretense of protecting another class of property, the on 
of which is less vital—of far less importance. Either the obtuse 
perception of both executives failed to recognize anything except 
physical and tangible possessions as property, or there was a total 
disregard of justice, and the innate rights of the citizens in the 
determination to further the pecuniary interests of a certain combina- 
tion for special and unexplained reasons, Indeed, the entire 
transaction seems to poine to a ees yp on the part of the cor- 
1 entered into by the governor, and backed up and supported 

y the President, to dominate, arbitrarily, a certain ind y in that 
district, and in order to do this it was necessary to trample on the 
rights, N and drive out of the section, a certain class of citi- 
zens, who haye not only shown that no charges could be sustained 
against them, or indeed were ever preferred, but those citizens have 
proven themselves to have been law abiding, industrious, and 
peaceful, in perfect harmony and on terms with every other 
corporation operating in that locality, and further, that their 
organization was not only lawful and peaceable, but specially recog- 
nized and protected by statutes of the State which the Bunker Hi 
and Sullivan management openly defied and ignored. 

Not only the conduct of the governor goes to prove this ohare 
of collusion and conspiracy, but that of all his subordinates in the 
conducting of affairs in that locality, and their acts were only possi- 
ble through the aid and support of the military of the United States, 
under the approval and authority of the President. This is not only 
pon but admitted by Sinclair, Dr. France, and the governor 

imself. After the demonstration of April 29 the governor did not, 
himself, go to the scene of disturbance, nor did he, as required by 
law, send the lieutenant-governor, who alone is authorized to rep- 
resent him in case of emergency, but he deputized the State auditor, 
who was a political accident, virtually not a resident of the State, a 
sort of political nomad who wandered over the entire continent 
and trained with every sort of 1 8 7 0 5 combination, in every sec- 
tion, in search of office, and to him he pretended to delegate his 
constitutional powers, both civil and military. 

Under a severe cross-examination by Mr. Lentz, the governor 
admitted that when he, himself, went to Wardner, in May, 1899, 
he held a consultation with Mr. Lindley, a California lawyer, who 
was the attorney of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan; Mr. Forney, who 
was also an attorney of the same company; Pr. France, the mine 
physician, to whom the company 8 5 1 Over 81 per month of 
each man’s pay; F. W. Bradley, president of the company, and C. 
W. Beale, attorney for the company at Wallace; that the papers 
relating to the permit system were drawn by Mr. Lindley and 
Bartlett Sinclair, except as modified by General Merriam, and that 
this system was discussed and agreed upon. The governor further 
admitted that a moeting of all mine owners was called at Spokane 
about May 12, and at that meeting all of the mine owners of the 
Cœur d’Alenes were present, and that all e against the en- 
forcement of the permit yaaa except the representatives of the 
. oils and Sullivan Company. 

of the mine operators, with the exception of the Bunker Hill 
and Sulliyan, insisted that they should be allowed to employ union 
labor; that their miners were the most skillful, and the best in the 
United States; but this permission was denied, and those owners were 
notified that they would not be permitted to employ union miners, 


4 


In this way an injustice and e upon one class 
of citizens by denying them the right to work, and on another class 
by denying to them the right to employ whatever class of citizens 
they might choose to perform such service as they required. x 

Could any more arbitrary, more despotic, more infamously tyran- 
nical act have been perpetrated than this? Why, the Sultan of 
Turkey could do nothing more despotic, and yet it was not possi- 
ble for these conspirators to have accomplished what they did 
except through the support rendered by Federal bayonets, with the 
approval of the President. Bartlett Sinclair testified, on his cross- 
examination by Mr. Cox, that he went to Wardner upon the 
verbal authority of the governor, without any wfitten commission 
or instructions limiting his power in anymanner. Indeed, he went 
with instructions to act practically as he chose. 

Nothing is developed as to what was discussed in the private inter- 
view between himself and the governor prior to his starting to Ward- 
ner. Indeed, the first act of Sinclair after receiving the governor's 
instructions was to stop at Spokane, on his way to Wardner, and 
hold a consultation with Mr. Bradley, the president of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan Company, Mr. Burbridge, the superintendent, and 
Mr. Beale, the attorney. After his arrival at Wardner he held con- 
sultation with the various officials of the Bunker Hill Company and, 
indeed, seems to have consulted them exclusively, and appointed 
almost his entire list of deputies from men in the employ of the 
company. 

Dr. France, the physician of the company had charge of the 
investigation in a secret inquisition, over which he presided, and 
the entire jury, under his direction, was made up of employees of the 
Bunker Hill Company, or men who furnished them supplies, and was 
entirely under the control of that company. Mr. Forney, who was 
not a resident of the county and had been attorney for the company 
indeed, he testified that he was such at the time—was appointed a 
special prosecutor, and Mr. Lindley, not even a resident of the 
State, but the attorney of the company, residing in San Francisco, 
was principal examiner and general director of proceedings in this 
inquisition. 

bout half of the jury were under pay of the company at the time 
they served upon this inquiry. Mr. Lindley was special adviser to 
Mr. Sinclair in all his so-called official acts, and is admitted to have 
drawn up the papap for the permit system. Whatever was desired 
or su ed by the Bunker Hill and Sullivan management was 
orde: by Sinclair, and carried out by the United States soldiers 
on duty there. The whole citizenship of the county was held by 
the United States soldiers at the mercy of these mine operators, 
and not only that, but the other mine owners were not only com- 
pelled to submit to their dictation but to ostracise and refuse employ- 
ment to trusted and experienced servants, and to submit to finan- 
cial loss and disturbance of their business, at the dictation of these 
conspirators. 

Nor is this all that goes to proye the infamy of this diabolical and 
treasonable outrage. A petition was circulated in the disturbed 
district by parties interested in the conspiracy, ially the so- 
called deputies, asking the Secre of War to continue the United 
States troops in the county, and ig | and commending the 
action of State authorities and military. This petition was brought 
to Washington and filed in the War Department by the governor 
himself, and even before the petition reached the Secretary there 
was a flood of affidavits from citizens of the county declaring that 
the petition was a fraud; that many of the signatures were forgeries, 
and that others were obtained by duress. Indeed, there is no ques- 
tion that a great many signed this paper, presented to them by dep- 
uties, under fear of arrest and imprisonment in case of refusa and 
a large portion of the names are Written in the same handwriting. 

The committee, upon a strictly party yote, refused to admit these 
affidavits in evidence, unquestionably fearing to expose the 
taken in this diabolical outrage by the Administration, and by their 
various acts making the Republican party a participant in this out- 
rage upon the constitutional rights of citizens of the United States, 
The connection of the President and the governor with this con- 
8 was further demonstrated in a severe eross- examination of 

yovernor Steunenberg by Mr. Lentz, during which the governor 

tried by every means possible to conceal damaging facts, which were 
finally wrung from him in spite of his endeavors to evade the truth, 
The cross-examination shows plainly the realization on the part of 
the governor that both he and the Administration were in Jeopardy, 
see Ay is unfortunate that it can not be given at length. Mr. 


Governor, when you came here in October last, you brought with you a letter 
answering 5 in made of you by the President, did — — not? x 


er. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lentz. Did you present the letter to the Presid 
„ es p e ent when you saw him and 


Answer. No, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. What did you do with the letter? 

Answer. I presented it to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Lentz. When was that letter delivered to the Secretary of War? 
Answer. In the latter part of October. 

Mr. LENTZ. Tour letter was dated on the 10th of October, was it not? 
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Answer. About that time. 


Mr. LENTZ. 6 aa you not mail that letter instead of carrying it here yourself? 
ere had y statemen! 


Answer. Well, been so man ts made to the War 
ment in regard to in Idaho that I tations ti 
thought, by coming in person, I could discuss the matter the and 
probably impress him with the importance of the situation as I saw it. 

Mr. How long were you here? 


Answer. Two weeks. 
Mr. LENTZ. You say that so many statements had been made to the Department 
that it was n Sor ee re Coma tare and see the Stary in person; 
u 
the dispatches that Mr. Ed. Boyce had visited the Sec- 


person. 
LExrz. That is one statement. Who else made statements? 

Answer. Well, that is enough. 
Mr. Lentz. I thought you said there were many statements; was that commu- 
nicated to goa x ye President? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. Did you meet Mr. Dick, Mr. Hanna, or Mr. Babcock when you were 
here on that occasion? 

Answer. No, sir, 
3 8 3 hoe 

own e Ohio cam 
Answer, $ do not know. that letter after 
you prepare le 
hed in a rough 

draft made? 


‘ou wrote in Boise, and which you 


tto W. 
Ston k lett Bolse, 


1 L The letter was noe WINGO on the 10th of October at Boise, but here 
some i 
Answer. It was just as I have told you. 
8 Is it a fact that you not get to the Willard Hotel until about 
Answer. Some time about that date. 
Mr. Lentz. How many times did you go to the White House? 
T to the War Department? 
Ai OW man es ‘ou ar en 
Answer ‘Three times ses 
Mr. Lestz. Whom did you see at the War Department? 
Answer. Secre Root. 


Mr. LENTZ. When did you first see Mr. Root? 
. The after I into Wash: 


presented your le 

Answer. It must have been four or five days. 

Mr. Lentz. You did not write this letter until about October 24 or 25, did you? 

Answer. About that time. 

Mr. Lentz. You lefta es or two after you delivered your letter? 

Answer. That is my recollection, 

Mr. LENTZ, Then you dated and signed your letter about fifteen days earlier 
than it was actually written? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. You had a talk with the Secretary of War before you put the finish- 
ing touches upon it? 

Answer. Yes, sir, 


Now the inference is too t to require any suggestion. That 
this wasa heal, gctcre daly rar EE waged by the re tatives 
of the State authorities, is not only proven, but admit That it is 
aided and made possible only the presence of United States 
troops is also proven and admitted by the chief inquisitor himself, 
Bartlett Sinclair; and that it is instigated by and in the interest of 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Company and the money power 
behind this corporation seems sufficiently evident from evidence 
set out under this charge. 

The influence brought to bear upon the President is clearly shown 
by the ba apie quoted to be the same which served to control the 
action of the goyernor and Bartlett Sinclair, who is, beyond the 
equivocation of a doubt, but the willing and i ible tool of 
combined capital to carry out its despotic policy, regardless of the 
Constitution, of the rights of citizenship, of statutes of the State; 
in contempt and defiance of the spirit of free institutions, and a 
fair illustration of the spirit of imperialism and centralization which 
is controlling the Administration and the party and influences 
which support and maintain it. 

The President of the United States is the Commander in Chief of 
the Army of the United States, and although not personally present 
in the county of Shoshone is charged with the duty of superintend- 


ence and control of the military as the responsible head of the Army, |. 


and if General Merriam acted under instructions from the Com- 
mander in Chief, the President himself is responsible for the deplor- 
able conditions existing in that district. General Merriam has 
acted outside his instructions and has violated the authority by law 
vested in the military arm of the Government, then it is submitted 
to the War Department that General Merriam has proved himself 
to be incompetent under any emergency to control the Federal forces 
of the United States in dealing with labor disputes, and that such 
action be taken as the rules of War Department require in such 
cases. 

It is further submitted to the War Department and to the Presi- 
dent that the troops of the United States have abused the liberties 
of individual citizens; that the constitution of the State of Idaho 
and of the United States have been suspended and ignored in the 
county of Shoshone, Idaho, for more than a year, and that the 
strong arm of the Army of the United States has been illegally 
called: into action at the instance of the governor of a State who 
has confessed himself incompetent to control; that the President 


forthwith notify the governor of the State of Iadho that the Fed- 
eral forces can not be used to uphold the illegal acts of persons 
claiming to be deputies of the State of Idaho in ing and re- 
taining persons without a warrant of law. It is demanded that the 
Federal authorities, in so far as icable, cause the permit system 
to be abrogated, the writ of ha corpus to be restored, and that 
arbitrary and indiscriminate arrests under martial law shall be 
caused to cease. 

There can be no dispute as to the fact that each and every charge 
as set out in the resolution has been fully proven and sustained, and 
that such action should be taken as will not only remedy existing 
evils, but prevent a repetition of such wrong 8 injustice forever 
in the future. 


Late Representative Sydney P. Epes, 
REMARKS 
HON. FRANOIS R. LASSITER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 24, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 0 
“ Resolved, That business of the House be now ded that opportu- 

ven for tributes to the memory of Hon. SYDNEY P. EPES, late 
House of Representatives som 5 £ 


a 
and in recogni of hed public servant, 
the 8 at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall stand ad- 


Or Resotved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

`t Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased "— 

At a later day e 

Mr. LASS. said; z 

Mr. SPEAKER: I was too close to him whom we mourn to write 
his epitsph or to pronounce his public eulogy. Justas we com- 
mit the rites of our dead to hands less associated with his 
living form, so these ceremonial observances flow usually with 
3 iety from the lips of friends somewhat removed from 

y life. 


We shared our hopes, fears, aspirations, successes, and defeats 
as naturally as what was often very nearly our last dollar, 

From boyhood we walked in that clear light of friendship which 
only comes with youth, trusting each other so implicitly that 
one intuitively assumed the act or thought of the other. 

I dare not touch upon his qualities, lest in asserting that I was 
admitted to his friendship I arrogate more honor than I own. 
Yet how often have the great of heart loved lesser men. 

There is a consideration, however, which, while it loosens my 
halting tongue to-day, restrains the tears which would misbecome 
this presence. When death removed the mortal part of my 
friend, a part of his that was mortal fell to me. e had often 
talked, as pons do, of careers and things achieved. 

One of his dreams already realized was worthily to ent 
the poopie of his beloved Commonwealth. He shared the youth- 
ful hope that one day I, too, might be called to this high estate, 
Alas! how 4 are answered, h fulfilled! Could we have 
imaged a vidence so fantastical that must cast across my 
mortal orbit the shadow of his immortal course? 

Yet, in taking w a portion of his cares, I stand before you not 
less the friend of Sydney , but the Representative of a gener- 
ous and affectionate people, who expect of my official part an 
instrument to voice their sense of loss and grief. 

When Senators and resentatives in Congress, senators and 
members of the house of delegates of his native State, the courts, 
public rations, party committees and press of every county 
and city of his distriet have inscribed the record of his life upon 
their records or upon the public prints, nothing remains of the 
historical for the present occasion. It is for me to speakonly of 
that record written in the hearts of this generation of his own 
people and lasting as the traditions of a free people, who remain 

while they revere and remember the patriots who loved their 
native soil and served its children in their day and time. 
Beneath the oak or the pine, under the manor tiles or cabin roof, 
throughout that tier of counties of Southside Virginia, which have 
in past days given so much blood and genius to the country, this 
memorial to SYDNEY PARHAM Epes has already been inscribed 
without money and withont price, the spontaneous offering of 
gratitude and love. He walked among us the perfect product of 
a civilization never equaled and perhaps never to be approached. 
In other lands aristocracies have perpetuated by wealth and 
power, decaying when wealth decayed and too often characterized 
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by the vices of power. Our friend was the representative of an 
aristocracy in the true sense of the word. $ 
His ancestors from the first settlement of his native land were 

leaders of action and opinion, not by reason of landed estates or 
hoarded gains, though often they both, but because of 
that heaven-given gentleness of character and integrity of thought 
which persevered in the blood and worked its sweet influences 
whether the individual wore velvet or ate his daily bread in pri- 
meval sweat. Thank God this civilization is still known as the 
civilization of old Virginia. We feel that in his death he realized 
the highest aspiration of his life—the reputation of a Virginia 
gentleman without stain. 

And art thou gone, and gone forever? 

And hast thou crost that unknown river, 

Life's dreary bound? 


Like thee, ‘where shall I find another 
The world around f 


Trusts. 


SPEECH 


OF A 


HON. WILLIAM T. ZENOR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 1, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
188), proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 
NMI. ZENOR said: ‘ 
Mr. SPEAKER: The house joint resolution 138, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and House 
bill 10589 to amend an act entitled “An act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” approved 
Jug 2, 1890, having been reported by the Judiciary Committee, 
with special rules for their consideration, are now pending to be 
taken up, considered, and disposed of under a most extraordin. 
1 considering the importance of the questions involved. 
Speaker, the concurrent submission of these two important 
propositions at the very close of the present session of this Con- 
gress has not been the result, in my judgment, of accident. That 
two such important measures should be held np during this long 
session and not even reported to this House until after the ma- 
jority had presented and passed a resolution fixing the date of 
adjournment within six days fromthe time of their submission, 
and then accompanying their 5 with most drastic rules, 
is in the nature of a deathbed confession, and is, to say the least, 
very significant and conclusive evidence that this is a part of a 
well-considered and deliberately planned scheme of the Republi- 
can to secure some mean partisan advantage of the political 
situation. Not that they mean to be serious or in earnest in this 
effort to deal with the evils of monopoly, trusts, and their allied 
interests, but to square themselves, if possible, with the country 
upon this most important question. 
It is perfectly obvious to the most unthinking that unless the 
A ete with the responsibility of the present Administra- 
tion initiate some moye—take some steps, raise some cry against 
existing trust evils—looking toward the control in some way of 
these gigantic law-defying institutions before the adjournment 
of this Congress, that they will have no answer to make to the 
rank and file of their party and the people of the United States 
when confronted in the coming campaign with the charge of 
their duplicity and subserviency. Hence this precipitate action 
upon the part of the Republican party, through its leaders, the 
majority of this House. In order, however, that it may be un- 
derstood under what rules these measures are being considered 
and the arbitrary manner in which the minority are denied all 
right to present any kind of motion to amend, modify, change, or 
alter in any way the constitutional amendment pending, and to 
force a vote thereon in the exact form in which the majority has 
reported it, I desire to print in my remarks the rules as reported. 
They read as follows: 


The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred House resolution No. 273, 
we ma sos same under consideration and report the tollowing as a substi- 
tute therefor: 

Resolved, That House joint resolution 138, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, be made the special order in the House 
and taken up immodiately on the adoption of this order; that general debate 
shall continue during the day and during a night session 8 to 10.80 
o'clock, and until 5 p. m. Friday, June 1, when the previous question on the 
resolution and amendments thereto reported from the committee to its final 
passage shall be considered as ordered, and the vote taken thereon without 

elay or intervening motion. 

That the bill (H.R. 10539) to amend an act entitled “An act to protect 


trad d unlawful restraints and monopolies,’ ap: roved 
le an 5 W. poli p Sb 


the special order in the House and taken up 
tion of said House joint resolution 138; that general de- 
thereon be ted to one hour, thirty minutes on each side, and that 


the same be then considered under the five-minute rule as in the Committee 


of the Whole until 4 o'clock p. m. of Saturday, June 2, when the previous 
question on the bill and pen amendments shall be considered as ordered 
and the final vote taken; that at the opening of the general debate on House 
joint resolution 138 the amendments to H. R. 10530, proposed on tho part of 
the minority in their views as filed, shall be read from the Clerk's desk and 
considered as pending when the vote is taken on said bill H. R. 10539, the 
time occupied in such reading not to be taken from the time of any member; 
that all members have leave to print upon such measures or either of them 
within five days after final vote taken. 

This rule shall not interfere with the consideration of conference reports. 


Mr, Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania has explained 
the object of the rules and the effect of their adoption. It will 
thus be seen that the design of these rules as reported by the com- 
mittee and adopted by the majority vote of this House is to bring 
the House to a vote upon the amendment as presented by the ma- 
jority of the Judiciary Committee, and deny to the minority or 
to anyone the right to offer any amendment thereto, although 
amendments have been prepared and presented, and if accepted 
by the majority or adopted by the House would doubtless secure 
the passage of this proposed amendment without opposition from 
the minority. 

But it seems it does not suit the arbitrary purpose of the 
majority nor subserve their interests to permit any suggestions 
to be made by the minority in framing this important amendment. 
A proposed amendment to the organic law—the Constitution of 
the United States—which has up to this time been held so sacred 
that for more than one hundred years of our history it has not 
been deemed wise or expedient to amend, except to meet changed 
conditions, the result of acivil war and bloody revolution, and to 
secure the results of that civil conflict. It would seem to occur 
to ordinarily fair and conservative minds that a proposition of 
such transcendent importance to the people, and of such far- 
reaching co: nences, that debate with the right of amendment 
should be most liberal, indeed should be given the widest possible 
range, with the the opportunity to exploit all vulnerable points 
and wisely and judiciously shape, strengthen, and perfect the 
same with a view to the promotion of the best interests and general 
welfare of the whole people. 5 r 

If it be claimed that the session is drawing to a close and the 
exigencies of the public business will not admit of more time, 
then it becomes necessary to explain why it was that a matter of 
such vital moment should have been delayed until such a late 
hour or why this session might not be prolonged. No adequate 
excuse can be found. No reason can be assigned for such unrea- 
sonable action. But whatever excuse or reason may be offered, 
whether satisfactory or otherwise, the fact remains that we are 
now confronted with these two most important measures of legis- 
lation, and we are compelled to meet them. We do not shrink 
from the task. The faith of Republicans has been challenged, 
if not by their own action, by the ne pers of the country of 
both political parties, as well as the in apondent organs. They 
understand the situation. The independent, as well as party 
organs, have all characterized the effort now being put forth by 
the dominant party in respect to this proposed amendment, and 
they ali unite in saying the only object is tomake and accumulate 
an pontica party capital. Your purpose is transparent and 
will fail. 3 

Mr. Speaker, I undertake to say that if the Republican party 
think they can deceive the country by this pretense of hostile leg- 
islation against trusts they underestimate the intelligence of the 
American people, and instead of deceiving them they will deceive 
themselves. It will not be forgotten that when the present Ad- 
ministration was inaugurated, after the party now in power had 
won the contest of 1896 and elected their President upon the money 
question, as they claimed, they came into control of the Govern- 
ment on the 4th day of March, 1897, and since that day have had 
control of both branches of Con Within eleven days from 
that time the President convened Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion for the avowed purpose, as set forth in the President’s mes- 
sage, of repealing the then existing law and passing a new revenue 
law. Notwithstanding you had won at the ballot-box in the con- 
test of the p: year upon the monetary issue, yet that ques- 
tion was not put forward or in any manner referred to as impor- 
per sa ee message, and Congress was convened to legislate upon 

o tariff, 

The sole result of that session was the passage of what is known 
as the ‘‘ Dingley bill.” That legislation, in my opinion, has done 
more to breed, foster, and propagate trusts than any other one 
act put upon the statute booksin our history, That was the first 
session of the Fifty-fifth Congress. That entire e (dan of three 
sessions passed out of existence and into history and not a single 
measure was introduced or step taken by the party to legislate 
in restraint of trusts or protect the country from their injurious 
effects, The present Congress assembled in December last and, 
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2 2 


iring hours 


more han six months having elapsed, now, in the e 
of the session, within six days of the date fixed for adjournment, 
the dominant party presents this body with a resolution propos- 


ing an amendment to the Constitution and a bill to amend the 
existing anti-trust law, known as the Sherman Act. This pro- 

d amendment to the Constitution is embodied in the follow- 
ing language: 

SECTION 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend tothe several 
States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the 
sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Sec 2. Congress shall have power to define, 1 or dissolve 
trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of a cor- 
poration or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


It will thus be seen that the first section of this proposed 
amendment announces a new departure in the doctrine of consti- 
tutional law, a new rule of construction. Heretofore throughout 
all our history no authority has yet been found, and no necessity 
supposed to exist, to justify this new, novel, and extraordinary 
phraseology in a constitutional amendment declaring it should 
extend to operate and have effect in the several States, the Terri- 
tories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the sover- 
eignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. Not 
until the exigencies growing out of the imperial policy adopted by 
the Republican party demanded, was this dangerous and revolu- 
tionary interpretation of the organic law ever thought to be neces- 
sary to exploit the force and effect of a constitutional provision. 
This theory, so cunningly devised and ingeniously framed in this 
proposition, is the reiteration of the same startling doctrine ad- 
vanced by the dominant partyin their contention in support of the 
Porto Rican tariff. It is the position the Republican party has 
assumed since it repudiated “our plain duty.” 

The majority of this House and the leaders of the Republican 
pariy in their rash and inconsiderate zeal to lay the foundation of 
a policy of European colonization by forcible annexation here in 
this country; to set the pace for subsequent legislation in rela- 
tion to our new possessions, made the mistake of unde ing to 
convince the American people that the Constitution did not extend 
to our Territories of its own force; that this instrument only 
went where Congress said or might say it should go; that the 
Constitution and flag were inseparable parts of each other in the 
States, but that the flag was greater and more vitality 
and expanding power than the Constitution; that it could go to 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, or anywhere beyond the confines of 
the States and remain there without Congressional aid or sanc- 
tion, but that the Constitution remained at home under the guard- 
ianship of the Republican party and subject to its arbitary will 
to be projected here and there as best subserved to the politic 
whims or partisan caprice of that party; that under the views 
now held by the leaders of the Republican —I say leaders 
advisedly, for I do not believe that the t mass of the rank 
and file share these un-American ideas—the supreme and pare 
mount law of the land, the great charter of American liberty 
and constitutional government has no permanent abiding paeo, 
no fixed and definite meaning, no well-defined and clearly drawn 
limitations and restrictions u the powers of the Congress 
of the Unitéd States; that under this fundamental and hither- 
to supposedly all-pervading law of the land, no obligations, no 
prohibitions or restrictions are imposed upon the right and 
power of Con, to legislate and govern territory Chin beyond 
or outside of the limits of the organized States of this Union, or 
restraining power to guide and control the arbitrary will of Con- 
gress in the enactment of laws for the government of the people 
of such possessions. The assumption and exercise of such power 
was for the first time in our history employed in the Porto Rican 
tariff legislation, but recently enacted by this ee Congress, 
by which it was demonstrated that under this Republican theory 
of the Constitution Congress can levy and assess tariff duties and 
taxes against our own people, if they have the misfortune of re- 
siding within a Territory or dependent possession, without their 
consent or representation. 

Such a theory and doctrine was so revolutionary and revolting 
to the minds of men accustomed to reading the pathetic story of 
heroic sacrifice from Bunker Hill to Yorktown that the Repub- 
lican party found itself in an attitude of hostility to the almost 
universalsentimentof the people. Findingitself in this situation, 
and realizing that something heroic must be done in extremis to 
recoup some of the advantages they had lost and realign their 
party with public sentiment, it is not and will not be a great sur- 
prise to the country, and the country will thoroughly understand 
it, that the alert and ever sagacious and masterful genius of 
Republican leadership should seize m some favorable oppor- 
tunity to create for gm some plausible excuse and justifi- 
cation for their course and failure to legislate for the relief of the 
country against trusts. 


The apol they now offer is the suggestion of a remedy in 
which they have no confidence, and which they well know will 
never pass, and was not so intended when it was reported—a 
remedy by way of a constitutional amendment requiring a two- 
thirds majority in both branches of Congress to propose and three- 
fourths of the States to ratify before it can in any event become 
a part of the organic law. When it is remembered that the 
ratification by thirty-four States of the Union is essential to make 
effective the proposition now being considered, even admitting 
the possibility of its ultimate success, everyone who is honest 
and sincere, and earnestly desires the immediate application of 
some effective and wholesome legislation against trusts must 
admit that the remote and far-off remedy by constitutional amend- 
ment is not the remedy sought by the appeals of the trust victims 
of the country, if there exists any other. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend, and the Democratic minority in this 
House contends, that Con now has ample power under the 
Constitution to legislate effectively to destroy every trust, illegal 
combination, and monopoly that to-day menaces the public inter- 
ests and threatens the public weal. There is scarcely an honest 

retense made, and certainly no convincing arguments advanced 
y the proponents of this resolution, that all power under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution has been exhausted 
by the law enacted July 2, 1880, known as the Sherman anti-trust 
law—a law I desire to remind our Republican friends that was 
supported by every Democrat of the House who voted, as the rec- 
ords show. This is the much-vaunted Republican law that is now 
claimed to have exhausted the power of Congress to legislate 
against trusts, so frequently referred toin argument in this dis- 
cussion, as the ground and only excuse our Republican friends 
have for insisting upon the necessity of this amendment. They 
claim that having gone to the full limit of Federal legislation 
upon this subject in the Sherman law, and the provisions of that 
law having proved inefficient to suppress trusts and afford the - 
ple adequate relief, that therefore they must have additional 
power, and this additional power must be granted by this pro- 
posod amendment, demanding of the States a surrender of all 
tate jurisdiction over the subject and vesting in Congress abso- 
lute and exclusive power to deal with the questions involved. 

This is a grave and serious 8 Any r Sraaepe that 
involves the surrender by the States of the power and jurisdiction 
to govern and control their own domestic concerns and place that 
power beyond recall in the Federal Government, when addressed 
to a thinking and considerate man, must, it seems to me, cause 
him to hesitate and carefully pause before he can obtain his con- 
sent to commit himself to such a proposition and be willing to 
confer on Congress so vast a power. Sucha vital and radical 
change in the organic law can only be justified, in my judgment, 
upon the clearest grounds of public necessity. It can never be 
excused or defended when sought in the interest of some partisan 
advantage or political maneuver. Believing as I do, and as I be- 
lieve the leaders of the dominant party as well as the country at 
large do, that there exists no present urgent necessity for any en- 
largement of the powers of Congress to effectively legislate against 
trust evils and that this movement is an effort to shirk a pressing 
and imperative duty, I am therefore unable to give this resolution 
the sanction of my vote. 

I firmly believe with the minority that Congress has ample power 
and jurisdiction under the Constitution as it now is, and if it will 
but employ and exercise those powers in the proper manner and 
right direction it will be enabled to legislate effectively to crush 
out of existence 5 combination, trust, aud monopoly 
that now curses the land. If our Republican friends could be in- 
duced to recall a memorable utterance of their President, insepa- 
rably associated with the legislative history of this session and 
destined to project itself into the political literatureand campaign 
parlance of the country in the near future, and would summon 
to their aid mora! courage sufficient to obey its injunction, “it is 
our plain duty,” they would find in this a speedy and ample remedy 
for all the evils with which we are now confronted growing out 
of trusts and criminal conspiracies. There are more remedies 
than one to meet these combinations. 

Our Republican friends will not be able to divert public atten- 
tion nor deceive the people by their clamor about constitutional 
amendments. They know, andthe people understand, that these 
gigantic trusts and criminal conspiracies have been bred, fostered, 
and fed by class legislation, high protective tariffs, railroad 
rebates, financial laws, and bank monopolies. They know and 
understand that if the shelter under which they have been en- 
abled to amass their mighty power and wealth is removed that it 
will prove a potential factor in their destruction. Under the . 
present Administration and the operation of the Dingley tariff 
during the last three years there have been organized more trusts, 
aggregating more capital, than in all the previous history of the 
country. Up to November 30, 1899, there were organized over 
200 corporate trusts and 65 principal, unincorporated trusts. 
During the present Administration six billions of property and 
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“water” haye been capitalized by different corporations, trusts, 
and combines. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, it is said that in the single State of New 
Jersey, the home of the Attorney-General of this Administration, 
the fees and charges alone for Posen 3 and issuing certificates 
for the incorporation of these concerns have been sufficient to de- 
fray the entire expense of maintaining the public schools of the 
whole State of New Shes Not only the luxuries but most of 
the necessaries of life in this country are to-day within the grasp 
of some gigantic trust or combine. From the farmer's nail to the 
last article in his catalogue of supplies, from theswaddling clothes 
of the new born to the winding sheet of decrepit old age, all pay 
tribute and sacrifice tosome mighty trust. r. Speaker, I have 
read in the public prints that during the last campaign in the 
State of Ohio a distinguished leader and chairman of the Repub- 
lican national committee in some of his public addresses to the 
people of that State apologized for these trusts and excused their 
existence as the natural evolution of the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the business prosperity of this Administration. 

The country, doubtless, well remembers with what luminous 
prophecy the campaign of 1896 abounded, Our Republican cam- 

aign orators from every stump fired the partizan zeal of their 
ollowers by aac Gas to the fancy in extravagant phrase and 
spectacular speech the marvelous transformation that would re- 
sult from the success of their party. Surely the picture was not 
overdrawn if these political seers had in contemplation the abnor- 
mal growth and phenomenal development of criminal combina- 
tions, trusts, and conspiracies. If these were to be the symbols 
of Republican victory and types of that legitimate thrift. push, 
and energy that was to signalize the advent to power of the Re- 
ublican party, then certainiy the prophecy of our friends has 
nabundantly fulfilled. Nay, more. These hydra-headed mon- 
sters have by far outrun the most extravagant calculations of their 
friends, and have become so defiant, arrogant, and fearless that 
they now even threaten the overthrow of that party, unless some 
well-devised and tactical movement is initiated before the close of 
this session of Congress by its leaders to quiet the algrm and stay 
public sentiment. 

To divert public attention from their failure to deal with this 
monstrous evil, and to deceive and delude the country, they now 
pretend that Congress has no further power to legislate to suppress 


these evils under the Constitution—as it now.exists—and bring 


forward this proposition. They thereby hope to appear anxious 
and willing to do something for the relief of the people against 
trusts, They imagine that by proposing this amendment, how- 
eyer vicious and monstrous its provisions, the people will not 
stop to criticise or study their real purpose, but in their eagerness 
to rid themselves of the y and oppression of the trusts, will 
array themselyes in hostility to any party who iat dare to op- 
pose their suggestions or exploit their schemes. They hope to 
put—they imagine they will put their adversaries at a disadvan- 
tage before the American people by assuming an attitude of hos- 
tility to the trusts in such a way and manner that, however insin- 
cere and disingenuous they may be, and however impracticable 
and hopelessof success the methods employed, their opponents dare 
not challenge their sincerity or question those meth 

They forget that an intelligent, patriotic, and earnest people be- 
lieve that in politics, as in everything else, ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy;” and I believe I do not misjudge their sentiment and 
temper when I say that I can and do repose a supreme reliance in 
the ability of the American people to recognize and Approdato 
upright motives, and to detect, censure, and condemn all manner 
of deception and fraud by whomsoever practiced. They will 
easily see and understand, as the public prints have already sug- 
gested, that a vote for this proposed amendment is a vote in favor 
of doing nothing against trusts. They will readily comprehend 
that a vote for this proposed amendment is an admission of the 
validity of the claim now made by the dominant party in excuse 
for their failure and refusal to enact legislation throughout all 
these years against the trusts. Ev intelligent citizen knows 
that thisis not true. The party itself here and now openly con- 
fesses that this is not true. The pending bill (Littlefield bill, No. 
10539), concurrently reported with the pending joint resolution 
by the Judiciary Committee, is a solemn confession by the Repub- 
lican party that they have not yet exhausted all constitutional 
power to further legislate against the trusts. 

This very bill now pending, and to be taken up and considered 
by this House immediately after the vote upon this resolution, 
proposta several amendments to and enlarges the power and sco 
of the present existing antitrust law of July 2, 1890. It is the 
judgment of many of the best-informed ppd fs of the country, 
who havo piven this subject special study and attention, that the 
present existing antitrust law, with such additional amendments 
as is within the constitutional power of Congress to enact, will 
furnish ample and complete legal authority when exercised con- 
currently with the power of the several States, to oust every illegal 
combination, trust, and monopoly that now afflicts the body pol- 


itic. Iam firmly persuaded to believe, that with the additional 
legislation proposed in the Littlefield bill now pending and the 
amendments proposed thereto by the Democratic minority of the 
Judiciary Committee will, if passed by this House, furnish ample 
and complete Federal ni ghar per supplemented by proper 
State legislstion, to control and dislodge the trust combines. And 
there is no doubt of the passage of this bill; both parties and the 
members of this House, regardless of politics, will support it. 

I heartily approve of the amendments offered to the bill by tho 
minority of the committee, as I know my Democratic colleagues do, 
and we sincerely hope they may receive the support of enough 
members on that side of the chamber to adopt them. I trust this 
will be done because, in my judgment, they very much strengthen 
and render more effective the law. If, however, I and the minor- 
ity of this House shall fail to realize our hope in this regard; if 
these amendments shall be defeated, I will then give my vote for 
the bill as the best that can be done at this time. But, Mr. 
Speaker, before I forget it, I wish to call attention to the further 
provision—section second of this proposed amendment. I have 
already alluded to the fact that a further and more serious objec- 
tion to this proposition was the strong, emphatic, and 9 
language of this second section. For convenience I insert the ful 
text of this amendment. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

Srorron 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the 
sovere gute and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 8 

Sec. Z. Congress I have power to define, late, prohibit, or dissolve 
trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of a cor- 
poration or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

This language is much more comprehensive, perhaps, than 
would occur to the casual reader without pausing to weigh and 
measure its full significance and far-reaching effect. It was the 
evident purpose of its author to vest practically absolute power 
8 in Congress over the subject-matter of the pro- 
posed amendment. This will more clearly ap when consid- 
ered in connection with that other provision of the Constitution 
which declares that— 


This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof * * shall be the supreme law of the land; anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


If, therefore, the proposed amendment as drawn shall become a 
part of the Constitution, no State could pas or enforce any law 
upon the subject of trust combinations and monopoly conspiracies 
not in harmony with the Federal laws, and State jurisdiction 
would be entirely subordinated to the Federal jurisdiction. This 
is the first time in our whole legislative history that it has been 
suggested, by way of constitutional amendment, to extend the 
Federal jurisdiction to the control of the domestic institutions of 
the States. 

The first proposed innovation upon our dual system of govern- 
ment; the t demand made upon the States for a surrender of 
those rights hitherto guarded with such jealous vigilance and 
care; another effort put forth to centralize more power in the 
Federal Government at the sacrifice of the States. Before con- 
senting tosuch a grave step—such a vital and fundamental change 
in the distribution of the legislative powers of our Government 
conservative and thinking men and Jawmakers may well pauss 
and deliberately refiect. In my opinion a proposition of such 
doubtful propriety and questionable wisdom should not be enter- 
tained in the absence of the most overwhelming and convincing 
reasons, They do not now exist. In fact, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
deliberate judgment, after the most careful thought I have been 
able to bestow upon this question, that the adoption of such a 
resolution as this, if otherwise desirable, would be to defeat the 
very purpose in view. 

To withdraw from the States or destroy their power to legislate 
in aid of the suppression of trusts, and transfer that power exclu- 
sively to the Congress would, in my humble opinion, Te welcomed 
by the millionaire and multimillionaire-trusts and combines of 
this country as the greatest concession ever yet made to their 
interests. The States are regarded by these interests as the most 
potential foes they have. They have up to this time, except in 
very few instances where they have completely surrendered to 
trust control asa matter of business, as in New Jersey, done more 
to restrain and cripple the trusts by their antitrust State laws and 
their honest and vigorous enforcement than all the Federal laws 
upon the statute book. 

In the States of Texas and Arkansas they have literally rid their 
States of their operation and freed their poopie from their influ- 
ence. No greater mistake could possibly be made than to deprive 
the States of their jurisdiction to deal with and control their own 
domestic concerns, including their power to regulate, control, and 
manage all corporations created under their authority and located 
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within their r tive boundaries; to prescribe the terms anà 
conditions upon which foreign corporations may be permitted to 
do business within their jurisdictions. The trusts, their hired 
counsel and agents, are yain every move that is made. The 
people are impatient and demand some immediate, effective, and 

ractical relief. Neither of these interests, in my judgment, be- 
2 any constitutional amendment necessary to accomplish the 
complete overthrow of the trust power. That if the power now 
yested in Con is courageously exercised and appropriate laws 
passed within the scope of that power and vigorously enforced, it 
is the consensus of the most enlightened public opinion, in my 
judgment, that these public enemies of our country will be driven 
from their fields of operation. 

It is not sufficient to answer that the Supreme Court has held 
that existing law does not and can not control manufacture or 
production except when and as they become a part of interstate 
commerce. The court was here discussing the distinction be- 
tween manufacture or production and interstate commerce not 
only as abstract propositions but as related to each other and the 
point of time when an article passed from the control of the State 
and became a part of interstate commerce. In this very opinion 
rendered by Chief Justice Fuller in the Knight Case (156 United 
States, page 11) the court draws this distinction very clearly. 


Doubtless the power to control the manufacture of a given thing— 
He says: 


involves in a certain sense the control of its disposition, but this is a second- 
ary and not the primary sense; and although the exercise of that power ma 
result in bringing the operation of commerce into play, it does not con 
it, and affects it only incidentally and 5 Ss Commerce s 
manufacture and isnota part ot it. Tha fagt that an articleis manufactured 
for export to another State does not of itself make it an article of interstate 
commerce, and the intent of the manufacturer does not determine the time 
Pig the article or product passes from the control of the State and belongs 
commerce. 


sugar was 
also forwarded by the companies to other States for sale. Nevertheless 
it does not follow that an attempt to monopolize or the actual monopoly of 
the man re was an attempt, whether executory or to 
mon ize commerce, even though, in order to dispose of the product, the 
instrumentality of commerce was necessarily invoked. 


This decision was made under the provisions of the present 
Sherman antitrust law of 1890, The court further says in this 
same opinion that— 


It can not be denied that the Pegi’ of a State to protect the li health, 
and property of its citizens, and to preserve order and the public mor- 
als, “the power to T men and things wi the limits of its dominion,” 
is a power ori; y and always PER to the States, not surrendered by 
them to the General Government, nor restrained by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and essentially exclusive. 

The relief of the citizens of each State from the burden of monopoly and 
evils resulting from Ls restraint of trade among such citizens was left 


eral States is also The Constitution does not provide that inter- 
state commerce shall be free; but, by the grant of this exclusive power to 
regulate it, it was left free, except as Congress might impose res ts. 


He also says: 


That which polongs to commerce is within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but that which does not belong to commerce is within the jurisdiction 
of the police power of the State. 


And— 


The argument is that the power to control the manufacture of refined 
sugar is a monopoly over a 8 of life, to the enjoyment of which by a 
large part of tho a dg pee of the United States interstate commerce is in- 
. t 88 therefore, the General 9 athe eraras G 
the power to regulate commerce, ma; ress such monopoly directly an 

— the instruments which have created it. 


sat aside But this ment can not 
be confined to n of life merely, and must include Afarkieles of gen- 
eral consumption 


Doubtless the power to control the manufacture of a given thing involves 
in a certain sense the control of its spree hapa ses ge and 
not the primary sense; and although the ex of that power may result 
in of commerce into play, it does not con it, and 
erce su to manufac- 
late commerce is the power 
l be Rovere. and isa power 
re- 


pression of monopoly whenever 
merce is governed or whenever the 
merce, 


In this same case, on page 25, Mr. Justice Harlan remarks: 


on is itself a monopoly of com- 


, open, free 
competition. Com ons of this charac ve frequently been the sub- 
ject of judicial scrutiny, and have always been condemned as use 
of their necessary ency to restrain trade. Such combinations are against 


common right and are crimes against the public. Tosome of the cases of 
that character it will be well to refer. 

And at page 24 says: 

If it be true that a combination of corporations or individuals may, so far 
as the power of Congress is concerned, subject interstate trade, ia any of its 
stages, to unlawful restraints, the conclusion is inevitable that the Constitu- 
tion has failed to accomplish one primary object of the Union, which was to 
place commerce among the States under the control of the Common Govern- 
ment of all the people, and thereby relieve or protect it against burdens or 
restrictions imposed, by whatever authority, for the benefit of particular 
localities or special interests. 


And again he says: 


In my judgment the General Government is not pe by the Constitution 
in such a condition of helplessness that it must fold its arms and remain in- 
active while capital combines, under the name of a corporation, to destroy 
competition, not in one State only, but throughout the entire country, in the 
buying and selling of articles—especially the necessaries of life—that go into 
commerce among the States. The doctrine of the autonomy of the States 
can not properly be invoked to justify a denial of power in the National Gov- 
ernment to meet such an . in vol us it does, that freedom of 
cor ial intercourss among the tates which the Constitution sought to 
a 


And again, at pages 44 and 45: 


We have before us the case of a combination which absolutely controls, or 
may at its discretion control, the price of all refined sugar in this country. 
Suppose another combination, for private gain and to control 
prices, should obtain possession of all the large flour millsin the United States; 
another, of all ta pran elevators; another, of all the oil territory; another, 
of all the salt-producing r ; another, of all the cotton mills; and an- 
other, of all the great estab! ts for slaughtering animals and the prep- 
aration of meats. What power is competent to tect the people of the 


United States such dangers except a national power—one that is 
capable of exe g its sovereign authority throughout every part of the 
territory and over all the people of the nation? 

Mr. Speaker, accor to the views ressed by Judge Har- 


lan, he does not seem to be in harmony with the position assumed 
by the majority of this House. He seems to think that the Gen- 
eral Government is not placed by the Constitution in such a con- 
dition of helplessness that it must fold its arms and remain silent: 
while capital combines, under the name of a corporation, to de- 
stroy competition, not in one State only, but throughout the 
entire counigy, in the buying and selling articles that go into 
commerce among the States. This eminent judge does not ques- 
tion the power of the General Government under appropriate 
legislation to cope with the trust problem. He makes no sugges- 
tion of the necessity of a Constitutional amendment to confer ad- 
ditional power upon Con to accomplish the desired end, 
Hence I take it that no such resort is demanded. F 

But, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call brief attention to thesituation 
with reference to House bill 10539, proposing amendments to the 
Sherman antitrust law of July 2, 1890, and the attitude of the 
minority of the Judiciary Committee and of this House in rela- 
tion to the same. It seems the committee divided somewhat 
along political lines, it is true, not upon the main propositions in- 
volved, but the difference has arisen as to the extent and scope 
of the proposed amendments. The majority assert that the bill 
reported by them with amendments which they recommend go 
to the full limit of their constitutional authority upon this ques- 
tion, while the minority contend that such bill and amendments 
do not exhaust the full 8 of Congress over the . — and 
report and recommend the adoption of several additi amend- 
ments making the law still more sweeping and drastic in its 
provisions. 

Now, while I am not fully prepared to determine with absolute 
confidence the merits of this contention, yet I am fully prepared 
to say that Iam perfectly willing to go to the utmost limits of 
constitutional power in amendments to this law to meet the emer- 
gencies of the present situation, and no gentleman upon this floor 
willin my opinion be excnsed or escape just censure from the 
people for doing less. If anything was needed to emphasize the 
importance of the situation and the imperative duty of this hour, 
itis the universal demand coming from every quarter and sec- 
tion, from every home and hamlet. from every business ayocation 
and enterprise throughout the land, calling for substantial, effect- 
ive, and immediate relief from the remorseless grasp of these 
heartless and soulless monsters of commercial greed and organ- 
ized robbery, who stalk the streets of onr great commercial cen- 
ters and highways of trade as fearless and arrogant as Mist aro 
soulless and heartless. I, for one, shall not stop to split hairs 
abont nice technicalities of constitutional power in dealing with 
this subject, as our friends upon the other side have not done upon 
several cther occasions in dealing with Porto Rico and our newly 

ui ions. Iam willing for once to join them in 

ing tothe doubtful verge, and if they are as courageous in this 
emergency as they have been in the recent past to suppress this 
all-pervading evil, I have but little fears that this House will 
adopt all these amendments. I fear, however, they will not fol- 
low in this instance where duty and patriotism lead, for already 
the leaders upon that side of the chamber are giving out evidences 
of their failing courage as they face the real thing. 

It seems one thing to defy constitutional limitations when you 
come to deal with a helpless and impotent people across the 
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waters, and quite a different thing to deal with organized greed 
and trust magnates on this side. Here you are strict construc- 
tionists of the old-fashioned Democratic school; there you are lati- 
tudinarians of the most pronounced and dangerous type. I shall 
support these amendments offered by the minority, and if the sin- 
cerity of our Republican friends is equal to their pretended zeal 
in fighting the trusts, they too will 1 them, and thereby 
make this law what it ought and should be. If defeated in this, 
Iwill, as suggested, still support the original bill with the majority 
amendments. That these minority amendments may be under- 
stood and their merits judged of, I wish to insert them as part of 
my remarks. They are as follows: 

Amend the new section 9 as reported by the committee as follows: Strike 
out all after figure 9 in said section and amend it so as to read as follows: 

“So. 9. t every corporation, association, joint-stock company, or 
partnership formed or made, or managing or carrying on its business, in 
whole or in part, for the purpose of controlling or monopolizing, or in such 
manner as to control or monopolize. or tend to control or monopolize, the man- 
ufacture, production, or sale of any article of commerce or merchandise in- 
tended for interstate commerce or commerce with ‘nee countries, or for the 
purpose of controlling or increasing or de g the cost or price of the 
same to the purc! r, user, or consumer the: „for the purpose of pre- 
venting, orin such manner as to t, competition, or of preventing com- 
petition in the manufacture, production, or sale thereof, is, for the purposes 
of this act, hereby declared to be illegal and a monopoly; and all such corpo- 
rations, associations, joint stock companies, and partn ips, and their officers, 

nts, managers, and attorneys, are here orbidden Gd prohibited from 

ipping or putting in transit any such article of commerce or merchandise to 
any State, Territory, foreign 3 or place, outside the State. Territory, or 
pios n which it was manufactured or produced, and from selling or offerin 

o sell any such article or merchandise to be so shi or putinto any suc 

transit, unless for the private or sonal use of consignee; and for any 
violation of this provision shall deemed guilty of an offense against the 
United States, and on conviction shall be puni: by a fine of not less than $500 
nor more than $5,000, and by imprisonment not less than thirty 


than siz months, 

“All such corporations, associations, joint-stock companies, and partnerships 
as above declared illegal shall be, and hereby are, ‘forbidden and prohibited the 
use of the United States mail in aid or ce of any such business or pur- 
poses, and all laws now in force for the tion of the fraudulent use of the 
e sayar as the same may be applicable, shall apply in the execution of such 

n. 

2 ec suck corporation, association, joint-stock company, or partnership may 
be proceeded against at the suit of ay ong or persons, or corporation, or 
association, or by and in behalf of the United States, and tually enjoined 
and restrained from doing or carrying on any interstate or foreign commerce 
whatever, either with the States or the Territories of the United States or the 
District of Columbia, or any foreign — pel A and no article of commerce 
7FVVVFCVVVFTTTTTCTCTbTTTT A tee e 
com or 0 800 ormed. ma 5 

or carrying on business. dhali be transported or carried withont the State or 
Te soy 3 which produced or manufactured, or in which same ery bO; or 
without the District of Columbia if produced, manufactured, or found therein, 
By any individual, corporation, or common carrier,in any manner whatever. 
such articles of commerce, shipped in violation of the provisions of this 

act, shall be forfeited to the Uni tates,and may be seized by any marshal 
or uty marshal of the United States, or b rms A agree duly authorized by 
law to make such seizure, and when so ie ah sh condemned by like pro- 


days nor more 


ceedings as those provid: law for the forfeiture, seizure, and condemna- 
tion of 7 17. rty imported the United States contrary to law.” 
Sze. II. t every contract, combine, device, trust, or combination in the 


form of trust or otherwise. 


or conspiracy, tending to create a monopoly in 
the manufacture, p: uction, sale, exe 


, transportation, or dealing in 
to trade or commerce 
esigned to create im 15 


tion, or dealing in such articles or merchandise, or to give power 
to ble prices for merchandise or articles produced or man- 
ufactured to be bought, sold, exc t in, or rted in such 
trade or commerce, or for the of imposing, or in such manner as to 
— yi ust or onerous restrictions upon, or im iments to, the lawful 
bi e833 e production 


megal and a monopoly within the meaning of this act, and ever rson who 
shall make : fe 


shall 


A new section 12, as follows, viz: 


SEO. 12. That whenever the President of the United States shall be satis- 
fied that the price of any commodity or article of merchandise has bee 
hanced in consequence of any monopoly as defined in this act, he shall issue 
his proclamation suspending the collection of all customs duties or import 
taxes on like articles of merchandise or commodities brought from forei 
countries. Such suspensions shall continue as long as such cement 

ice of such comm 
y the proclamation of the President. 


A new section 13, as follows, viz: 


Szo. 13. That whenever any State or Territ shall, in any law inst 
trusts, combines, combination ig bcd x Py 
poration, association, joint-stock company, or 
interested com 
on or do 


rati 
ein suck 


articles or me: 
effect of such law, to the same extent and in the 5 
had been incorporated, organized, or formed in such State and such ar 
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ty or article of merchandise exists, and until revoked 


or merchandise had been made and not brought therein; and no such law 


shall be regarded as in any wa; u the power of Congress to 
‘regulate ONECA ARE thie States or his Eora tations: Provided, how- 
ever, That such articles or merchandise may be shi and transported into 
ay kanh BIRTA oe Tueriéces toe tie aerial andy vate use of the consignee. 


A new section 14, as follows: 
Sec. 14. That every corporation, association, joint stock com or 
8 in the United States, or any Territory thereof, or in he Biatr lt c 


plant or business, ora marty of the stock in any plant or busin 
do its own, in any other State, Te: 
was first chartered, 


Territory. or in the District of Columbia, or yt aren conas 
8 8 Ce: 


or dealt in by it; a bag apd nd 

places of idence ts officers and stockholders; the amount of its capital 

stock and the amount thereof 8 issued; the amount thereof actually 
id in in cash; the nature and value o 


vements 
and 2 statement of its operating and other expenses, together with a balance 
sheet showing its profits and losses; and ‘annually thereafter file in 
office a report, verified by a majority of the directors of a corporation, or 
n majority of the members of an association, joint stock com 
nership, showing the same facts as then N and shall, before shipping, 
or offering or attempting to ship, or sell or deliver for shipment, or put in 
um- 


or transported. 

Every such corporation, association, or Lag bones Sort Pe referred to in this 
section, and every officer, agent, or attorney thereof, that shall ship, or offer 
ox attempt to ship, or sell or deliver for shipment, or put in the way of tran- 
sit, to any other State or Territory, or to the District of Columbia, or to any 
foreign country, Co article or merchandise dealt in, manufactu: or pro- 
duced by it, or s violate or fail to comply with any of the provisions of 
this section, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than and not ing 
$5,000, and by imprisonment of not less than six months and not more than 
one year. 

Mr. Speaker, section 12 offered as one of these amendments will 
give the relief that has been contended for several years should be 
ziven, not only by Democrats, but by many independent Repub- 

icans and some of the ablest and most influential of the Adminis- 
tration newspapers of the country. I quote upon this question an 
editorial of the Washington Post of March 23, in which it makes 
a short quotation from the Hartford Courant, both supporters of 
the present Administration and high protection in politics, The 
Post editorially uses this language: 

[From the Washington Post, March 23, 1900.] 
CONGRESS AND THE TRUSTS. 

When the elections of 1893 had assured Republican ascendancy in both 
Houses of the Fifty-sixth Congress, the Post mentioned as one of the im- 
portant duties that would devolve u that body the accomplishment of 
some practical antitrust I tion. It was evident then, and it has become 
more alr every day since that time, that the trusts would be one of the 

es of the Presidential campaign. The Post su ted then, and 
has ever since persistently urged the necessity of depri monopolistic 
combinations of any chance for shelter behind tariff schedules. As a con- 
sistent advocate of the doctrine of protection, the Post has protested and 
will continue to protest againstitsabuse. Attention has been called in these 
columns to trade combinations in protected industries that were and are 
stifling competition while paying ord dividends on enormous overcapitali- 
zation. Testimony given ore dustrial Commission by of 
such combines convicts them of exploiting almost fabulous amounts of fe- 
titious stock. Similar testimony shows that such combines sell their prod- 
ucts all over Europe at lower prices than are charged far them to domestic 
consumers. These facts we have from time to time pritted out, and in the 
interest of the great principle of protection to which og, marvelous develop- 
ment and splendid prosperity are largely due, the Post has advocated the 
reduction, not in cases the destruction, of schedules thus outrageously 


ab = 
What is Congress going to do in order toput the Republican in good 
form for the 8 Fhe President DAS CA the attention of Congress 
to the trust evil and left to that body the duty of wile and ap lying such 
remedies as are in the scope of national legislation. It is ad on all 
— 5 of the trasts are be the reach of national authority. It 
mi 


vantage of 8 duties to prey on the public there is a remedy at hand, 
ressman knows what it is. 

The Post has long looked and hoped for 5 cooperation in its effort 

to apply that remedial There 

denunciation of trusts in 


f +2 ublican j in a State devo! almost exclu- 
sively to manufactures, W refers to and 2 condemns the 
eee of Judge RAy,of New York, chairman of the House Judiciary 
mittee,to amend the Constitution in a new spot by tacking upon it an 
article di Congress the power to te and ress monopo- 
tions, tocreate and Ive corporations, and of their 


lies and com 
property.” 
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This attempt to utilize Mr. Bryan's abandoned thunder finds no favor with 
our Hartford contemporary. 
squarely pana itself alongside the Post with this plain declaration: 

“Put if Judge RAY wants the strongest and heartiest support the Courant 
can give him, let him induce his friend and colleague, the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, to being forward a bill striking from the Ding- 
ley tariff every protective duty behind which one of the vicious trusts is 
known to be snuggling and bloating. That's a practical remedy, right at 
hand. Such a bill, if Judge Ray and his associates put their shoulders to it 
in earnest. can be rushed through the House and sent to the Senate before 
the end of next week." 

The antitrust amendment device is too shallow to deceive anybody with 
sense enough to decline an invitation to buy a gold brick or go out as bag- 
pes on a snipe-hunting e ition. The Post is bound to credit Judge 

AY with such intelligence and general information as must render it impos- 
sible for him to believe that his edition of the Bryan recipe has a ghost of a 
chance for adoption. Where is there a single State that would be willing for 
its legislature to vote for it? But the ff-reduction ific would reach 
the disease promptly. It is of the kind that attend strictly to business and 
don't go loafin' round.“ Will Congress apply it to those enemies of protec- 
tion, those rapacious ingrates whom the shelters? 

This, Mr. Speaker, is but a sample of many other able editorials 
appearing in the columns of Republican organs throughout the 
country ; and yet in the majority report of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee reporting this bill, as well as by the distinguished chairman 
of that committee, Mr. Ray, of New York, and my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. OVERSTREET, from Indiana, upon the floor of this 
House, denounce and characterize this proposition as a vicious 
and malignant Democratic assault upon the protective system, 
and would, if adopted, ruin the business industries of the coun- 
try. Such a proposition, they say, would not only afford no relief 
against the trust evil, but would establish free trade and prove 
disastrous to our industrial system. 

Again, our friends lose their nerve and grow less and less heroic 
amid the conflict of contending interests. In the presence of an 
evil which they charge upon the floor of this House has outgrown 
the power of the States to successfully cope with, and which they 
denounce in the most unmeasured terms, it will hardly be accepted 
as satisfactory by the great body of intelligent citizens of this 
country to say that, notwithstanding the manufacturer of an 
article that has become the subject of a trust under the operation 
of the protective Dingley bill,” it will not do to strike from the 
law the duty upon that article, because, perchance, it might strike 
a blow to a pet political system of the Republican party. As 
between an incalculable good to the great mass and a theoretical 
injury to the favored few, the Republican majority of this House 
do not hesitate to side with the favored few. A day of reckoning 
will come, and in the crucial test of public opinion you will be 
weighed and measured. It may be then that you will regret the 
decision you now make and the company you now choose. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this struggle is on and the contest will not 
cease until it shall be determined whether the people of this coun- 
try are the sovereigns or the money power, trust combinations, 
and 0 greed are to prove themselves masters. A free peo- 
ple will not willingly yield up their liberties and obsequiously 
consent to trusts and financial serfdom. They have already borne 
much with patience and may yet endure, but these, of all times, 
are full of wholesome warning to the rich and powerful not to 
abuse their wealth and power, but to obey and heel cp the laws of 
the land and aid and assist in their enforcement. No class of peo- 
ple have so much of interest in the maintenance and enforcement 
of law and order as the men of wealth and fortune. Upon the 
integrity of our legislative bodies, courts, and administrative offi- 
cers depend the safety and security of 3 and property. As 
an evidence of the spirit of unrest and the trend of thought, even 
among the magnates and princes of Wall street, concerning the 
present situation, I quote what Mr. James R. Keene, of Wall 
street fame, is reported to have said a short time since: 

The people of this country must arouse themselves. The coming election 
is of more importance, from the standpoint of a pure and true Americanism, 
than any that has transpired since the second election of Lincoln. Money is 
in the saddle; it is riding down the institutions of this minnie | with a confi- 
dent insolence that tells of its firm belief in its own invincibility. It is run- 
ning the Government to-day in its every branch and arm. 

If money's power in molding public affairs | forward for four years 
more as it has for four years pans; the name of American liberty will only be 
worth a recollection as a matter of history. Money is pressing the people 
backward step by step. What is to be the end? If it goos on, there are, as 
matters trend, but two solutions. One is socialism, and the second is revo- 
lution. The American people must defend themselves from money just as 
chee once guarded their forest frontiers from the savage. Unless they come 
solidly shoulder to shoulder for their rights, and come at once, Bunker Hill 
will have been a blunder, Yorktown a mistake. 

Mr. Speaker, we believe we are rigut upon the question of this 
constitutional amendment. We believe that our friends upon 
the other side of this Chamber have not been candid, open, and 
frank in their advocacy of it. To show the lack of sincerity of 
some of the gentlemen upon that side of the Chamber, I will print 
as part of my remarks a clipping from a prominent newspaper 
what the distinguished leader and reputed mouthpiece of the 
Administration, Mr. GROSVENOR of Ohio, had to say just prior 
to the assembling of the present Con in reference to the 


sufficiency of our antitrust laws, and the jurisdiction of the 
several States upon the subject of the control and restraint of 
trusts and corporations. It would seem from this published 


„ After cauterizing with ridicule, 5 — Courant, 
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statement of the venerable statesman from Ohio that he at least 
would haye been found joining hands with us in this controversy. 
Here is what the distinguished gentleman is reported to have said 
at that time: 

A REPUBLICAN, VIEW., 


[By CHARLES H. GROSVENOR.] 


The Fifty-sixth Con comes together under peculiar circumstances. 

The Republican majority is commissioned by the voice of the people to do 

8 1 5 — in any event, and to do certain other things if found to be wise 

and judicious. 

t aa to the things which the Republican majority has been commissioned 
o do: 

First, and most conspicuous of all, it has been delegated to revise the stat- 
utory financial condition of the country; that is to say, it has been decided 
by the le of the country, in the election of McKinley and the upholdin 
of the platform at St. Louis, that the unwritten law of the Treasury, whi 
for twenty years — 9 ene gold upon every obligation of the Government, 
shall be now ordered by statute to continue that process. This is simply to 
enact into law the declaration of the Republican platform, which ordained 
the existing gold standard. 

en Con shall have approved of this measure, either in the form it 
comes to the Senate or in such form as may afterw: be agreed upon, there 
will be no free and unlimited coinage of silver in this country for the next 
eight years in any event, because the Senate is absolutely sure to be against 
it during that period of time. 

While the Dingley bill has produced a great and gratifying return of reve- 
nue to the Treasury, there is yet, nevertheless, a demand that must be 
heeded, that there shall be economy in the public expenditures, needless ex- 
„ must not be made, and many needful things must be postponed 

oa later and future day. é 

As to trusts and combinations, it is my judgment, and I so said to a re- 
porter of this paper some days ago, that the Sherman law of 1890, which was 
a Republican measure and which has now been put into full force and effect- 
iyeness by the Republican Administration, gives all the remedy needful in 
the control and overthrow of illegal trusts and harmful trusts which can be 

e by the action of Congress, 

This legislation, thus upheld by the Supreme Court, covers the whole 

‘ound of Congressional action, and all other laws should be enacted by the 
egislatures of the several States. I repeat what I said before: Iam opposed 
toany interference by Congressional action with the right of the States to 
organize, create, control, limit, and regulate their own corporations in their 
own way, and TOn COENS to impair it He Mere gio upon the operation of 
State corporations other than that which was enacted in the interstate- 
commerce law would be such a violation of the right of States that it is not 
to be thought of for a moment. 


Again, the Washington Post, while perhaps not a Republican 
organ, yet,as a general rule, 1 the Administration, in an 
editorial appearing in its issue of May 3i—the very day this measure 
was taken up in the House had this to say upon the subject of 
this amendment and the Demcsratic position in relation thereto: 


By supporting this constitutional amendment Democrats would have de- 
liberately connived at the permanent retirement of the trust issue, with- 
drawn it from the campaign, and thereby robbed their party of one of its 
most powerful engines of war, 


I will publish the editorial as a portion of my remarks, 
DEMOCRATIC POSITION ON TRUSTS. 


Our Democratic friends in Con, are to be e E OEE upon the at- 
titude they have assumed toward the constitutional amendment proposed 
by the House Committee on the Judiciary, of which Hon. GEORGE W. RAY, of 

ew York, is the chairman. Mr. Ray's proposition is obviously impractica- 
ble, and, as many believe, was intended tobeso. By supporting it the Demo- 
crats would have deliberately connived at a virtually permanent retirement 
of the trust issue, withdrawn it from the campaign, and thereby robbed 
their party of one of its most powerful engines of war. They express their 
utter disbelief in the sincerity of any 5 Republican effort to 
curtail the power of the trusts. It would have been, therefore, suicidal on 
their part to commit themselves to an arrangement most palpably calculated 
to serve the alleged purposes of their antagonists. 

There was still another serious objection, which is set forth in clause 3 of 
the resolution adopted by the Democratic caucus on Tuesday night: 

. We oppose and urge Democrats in Con to vote against the consti- 
tutional amendment pro by the Republican majority of the Judiciary 
Committee, unless amended by striking out section 1 thereof and adding 
thereto, in section 2, in lieu of these ronda: ‘The several States may continue 
to exercise such power in any manner not in conflict with the laws of the 
United States, the following: Nothing in thisarticle, nor any act of Congress 
in pursuance thereof, shall operate to abridge or impair any of the rights or 
powers held b any of the States prior to its adoption.“ 

It seems to be the case, therefore, that the Democrats 1 the Ray 
proposition not only as a scheme to postpone, perhaps indefinitely, all gov- 
ernmental action against the trusts, and incidentally to entrap the Demo- 
crats into withdrawing the issue of the campaign of 1000, but also, in case the 
amendment should be finally adopted, as an a oes of the rights and 
powers of the States. Ce: ly. holding such opinions, they could not have 
taken any course other than t referred to. Their present position, in 
this matter at least, seems to be unassailable. 


Mr. Speaker, the present session of this Congress is now rapidly 
approaching its close. In looking back over the history of its 
seven months of legislation nothing will be found in the shape of 
relief to the gront body of the people from the burdens of taxa- 
tion, while the appropriations have grown and the expenses in- 
creased almost beyond calculation. Notwithstanding the country 
was assured by the late distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Dingley, that the war- revenue bill, enacted 
as an emergency measure, would be repealed as soon as the war 
was over and peace declared, and notwithstanding that war ended 
now nearly two years ago, and many hundreds of petitions and 
memorials have flooded members of Congress from all parts of 
the country, praying for a repeal or modification of this onerous 
tax, and many bills have been introduced and referred to the 
proper committees, where they are still buried, asking for a re- 
peal of this tax, in whole or in part, no sign or indication has ever 

given of any hope or expectation of securing such repeal. 
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If no relief can be had by repeal of the war taxes, if the bur- 
dens of the people can not be lightened by any form of reduc- 
tion in the exactions of taxation, let us at least go to the extent 
of performing a long-neglected duty, and place upon the statute 
book of the nation a law that will equalize in some degree the 
opportunities in life to meet these burdens—a law that shall be 
framed in the interests of the people, the whole people, adaquate 
and sufficient in every respect to meet, overthrow, and outlaw in 
whalever phase or form they may present themselves every 
trust, combine, and conspiracy operating in restraint of trade 
and commerce and to the prejudice of free and open competition 
and the rights of the great mass of consumers throughout the 
country, and we will have then atoned for many sins of omission 
in the past. Not only this, Mr. Speaker, but when the law is 
ingrafted on the statute book let it be understood by those in 
authority that it is meant to be and must he enforced. 

Much of the existing condition of things in relation to the 
growth, power, and insolence of these trusts is due to inefficient, 
corrupt, or subservient officials charged with the duty of prose- 
cuting these dignified and well-to-do violators of the law. Itre- 
quires no ordinary amount of legal ability and moral courage to 
face this class of criminals in a court of justice with a vigorous 
criminal prosecution. They are usually able to command, in ad- 
dition to their high social and business standing in the commu- 
nity. not only the very best legal talent of the country, but too 
often the influence and sympathy of the political party of which 
they are members, especially if they have been permitted to en- 
joy the satisfaction of having rendered campaign tribute to that 
party for their special rights and privileges. And thus the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments multiply to overawe and prevent a 
successful prosecution. 

‘This, Mr. Speaker, is no fancy. It is but what has often hap- 

ned in many instances. Loud and bitter complaints have been 

eard all over the country of the fact that, if a poor unfortunate 
wretch is overtaken and brought within the punishing power of 
the law, though his offense may have the mitigating element of 
having been committed to appeasa his own hunger, or maybe 
that of his wife and little ones, he is certain to suffer the full pen- 
alty of the law, while the rich and well-to-do—the man who can 
organize a gigantic conspiracy to fleece and rob a nation—the 
Government official who can filch from the public a thousand, a 
hundred thousand, or maybe a million of dollars according to his 
portunities, challenges publicsympathy, if not favor, and places 
himself in the “heroic rôle,” and is often able to baffle and defeat 
the law; and if perchance he is arraigned at the bar of justice, if 
not acquitted, secures a comparatively light sentence—with the 
almost certain assurance of executive clemency and pardon, after 
short imprisonment if that should be a part of his punishment. 
This sentiment, while much at fault, is not entirely without some 
grounds of support. Confidence in the courts and public officials 
charged with the responsibility of administering the laws of the 
country has ever been the chief reliance of our people for secu- 
rity and protection. It is one of the highest duties of government 
to faithfully execute all the laws to exert all its legitimate func- 
tions to secure an honest and upright administration of justice, 
in a spirit of the utmost fairness and impartiality to all. That 
this has not been done with reference to our antitrust laws by 
the Republican party goes without sayng. 

If proof of this fact was needed, I would not have to go further 
than the State of Ohio, the President’s own State, and the home 
of Senator Hann, his campaign manager and most trusted friend. 
I would only have to recall the heroic struggle of the late Repub- 
lican attorney-general, the Hon, Frank S. Monnett. in his efforts to 
enforce the antitrust laws of that State against the Standard Oil 


Company. General Monnett happened to be one of those Repub- 
licans rarely found in public office, who believed that the pledges 
made in the platform of his party meant what they said. He was 
elected in that State to the office of attorney-general upon a plat- 
form N denouneing trusts, and especially the methods of 
the Stand Oil Company, within his State. He at once set on 
foot a vigorous 112 against the Standard Oil Company, 
and honestly and faithfully pressed that prosecution with a view 
to the enforcement of the Jaw and the suppression of the trust. 
What success and encouragement he metat the hands of his party 
and party organs can best be told in the language of General 
Monnett himself in a recent interview published in one of the 
3 and reliable newspapers of the country. Here is what 
e himself seg hae his party and the newspapers of his party 

is efforts to administer the law against trusts in the 


M'KINLEY MAY LOSE OHIO. 


Ex-A tiorney-General Frank S. Monnett, of Ohio, in an interview on the 19th 
instant, says Ohio will be lost to the Republicans this fall. 
“I do not see how the Republican party can escape punishment this fall," 


in relation to 
State of Ohio: 


of 

was not supported in this by many of the leaders, and the organs criti- 

cised me for doing just what the. platform of my "party edged me todo. 
paid articles criticising 


and the sentiment of the party. Ican not believe that we escape pun- 
ishment, and I believe it will come this fall. Why should not the y be 
punished when the men who control its actions disr the will of the 


people?” 

The opinion thus so freely and frankly expressed by General 
Monnett is shared generally throughout the country. If the Re- 
publican party feels hampered through obligations, sympathy, or 
filial duty to these legitimate offsprings of Republican policies; 
if, Mr. Speaker, it is compromising to the Republican party to en- 
force these antitrust laws, as it appears to have been in the case of 
General Monnett; if the attempt to redeem your platform pledges 
and carry out your solemn promises to the people sounds the polit- 
ical death knell of your honest and faithful public servants and 
3 officials, as seems to have been the case with General 

onnett, then we ask you in the name of the great masses of the 
common people of this country, in the name of law and order, in 
the name of the army of unemployed, the great labor organizations, 
and the millions of victims everywhere of these grinding and re- 
morseless monopolies, to turn the control of this Government over 
to Mr. Bryan and the Attorney-General he will place at the head 
of the Department of Justice, and we promise you that without 
the aid of further constitutional amendments the Democratic 
party will not fail to observe ‘‘our plain duty,” and will speedily 
employ and honestly put into full force all the legitimate powers 
and agencies of the Government to terminate the existence of these 
enemies of the national weal. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to print as an appendix to my remarks a 
list of trusts and combines in the United States—list prepared for 
Commercial Yearbook by Byron W. Holt—together with the 
names, where incorporated, location, and capitalization, to May 
27, eat and the amount of common“ and preferred“ stock of 
each: 


Capitalization. 4 
Location princi a 
Present name of trust.? Where incorporated. pe pal N Preferred 
stock. stock. 
Adams Ng de CONDOR oo TTTTTT—X—Z—K—Ä—Ä—Ä———— | New Lor New York City 5 
American Automatic Weighing Machine Company (three companies—allin U.S.) England New York 85 ES 
American Axe and Tool Company (16 plants Kentucky New York City 


American Beet Sugar Com S.! v pelea oyoweinee 
American Bell Telephone Company (owns American Telephone and other tele- 


phone companies). 


American Birch Company (to control New York market) 


American Brass 8 POSS T. 
American Bridge Builders“ Association (trust forming ia firms 
American Caramel Company (all export trade of Uni 

n 


American Car and Foundry Sompa y (railroad cars) 
American Cereal Company (much larger company forming) 
American Cotton Oil pany (123 properties) 1 


American District Telegraph Company 
American Electric Heating Corporation 
American ress Company (not incorporated) 

American Felt Company (nearly all companies in United States) 
American Fisheries Company (menhaden oil, 15-18 companies) 
American e Glass Company (majority in United States) 
American Glucose Sugar Refining Coupeny (opposition company) 
American Gine Gompany sooo ðVĩ d S Ea E ETARA 
eee, . andere OE 
Amorican Ice Company (forming; to control ice output of Maine) 


Massachusetts. 9⁰ | 
WT „000. 
.-| Connecticut —- te 9.000.000 —— 
7 vania. e 
1, 000, 000 500,000 
27, 600, 000 27, 600, 000 
3, 400. 000 
20, 237,100 10, 198, 600 
FOR TUN e 
10,000, 000 j|- 
PE ae ey 
2.500, 000 2,500, 000 
8,000, 000 2,000, 000 
nee 
e 
1, 400, 000 700, 000 
25.000. 0000 
60,000,000 ũ Ä — 
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Present name of trust. 2 


American Indies Company (sas; electric, etc., new rr / E EA ES E A 
American Jute Bagging S v O eer aeee 
American Lamp Chimney Company (on thina ¢ total United States). 
Americas Laat Compan yn d . ͤ OMG sic s. 
American Linseed Oil Company (82 plants; 8 per cent of all in 
American Lith a CSR Se di 


“seme on 
mee Pegamoid Com I EERIE SRE Ag A ORES RES MAES ERS TRIS Sa er aM (reese BSS 
American Pipe and Foundry Conan plants in South; — 55 iena DA Da e e a e ee a A E e tem ete ad 
American Potteries Company (forming; nearly allin United States) 
American Powder Company TTC oe RS aN, SS SELL SES I yey tora yeah ' ea eee 
77. ⁵ — a A 

erican ator Compan: companies; cent u 
American Saddle Seay thicyele saddle consolidation, mn)... 25 TTT 
3 Bao 8 8 8 ici iB St SER 

merican Sewer Pipe ein, i W. compani 
American Silk Manufac bacon Conrat SAVS Connecticut 
American §kewer 9 al manino proa in United States) ... Indiana () 
American Soda Fountain Company ..-......-......-------------------- 
American Spirits Manufactu facturing À Som: whisky; 18 distilleries 2 pc Fe KOES iS = 
1 pele — 5 Wire Company of New LB Nhe (controls wire industry, etc., | New Jersey -..-.-.... Ohicago. 20 ooo aS 

n Un 
American Steel . — SEATS AA ARR A N E ENDA R seen na seionmdedesneuss li aare do. 
American Stove Bon 5 
American 3 Company es —— 
American Saar en RT NEA ee A RR ee 
eee Thread a Be companies 

ican T! Pia GR (18 cotton· thread companies 
Ceara 


American working nery Com) 55 Dr / eal 
American Woolen 7 (men 5 in New England; forming) 
American , x e 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Association (cartridges) ak 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company g .----.---..------.-------------------- 
Associate Wine . tad California Winemakers’ Corporation. 
Association of Boat Oar afacturers of United 3 r on prices) 
2 5 shes Ga 3 9 5 
e comme —— — 
(giani f sida 8 in 
Atlantic 5 . 8 . 2 companies) 


Are Me e Morrison © ODRY (consolidation of 8 silk and cotton machinery com- 
Baltimore Electric Light — (3 electric 8 of Baltimore) 


Ba State 5 ( 8 1 in and 1 Deion. 
y ompan ai ei gas com es in and near on 
Bessemer 6 C 
Bolt and nut (several associa tio stove, 

„& Co, (fish and oysters; 43 concerns 
Borax Consolidated, Limited (absorbing Pacific Borax, ete., Com 
Boston it Com y(t 8 controlling ‘output from 
Boxmakers' Combine (of California- Oregon) br 
Brass ae and Machine Company ( 
Brooklyn Transit (most streets, aT e uud Beek In) 
Brooklyn aa Gas d Waret N EEA ET fe EE A E T T OE 
Brooklyn Wharf an 


arehouse Com 2 0 72777... 
9 


Broom tion of 


Bure Traction Company 8 react da ͤ ͤ ... E O AA 
California Raisin Growers’ Associa’ 
controls 95 per cent it of ere crop). 
California Winemakers’ Corporation (allied with California Wine Association)*.| Californian San Francisco -..-_--.- 
8 arent Company (owns Cambria Iron Company; plantsin five counties i ‘hilad 
ennsylvan 
set pay Shingles Manufacturers’ Association (Washington State; limits produc- 


on). 
calluloia Compan For ji — 5 
ntral an e Company (selling agency 
Central Coal and Coke Com T of Kansas City, Mo. 
Central Electric Railway oi Rares City, Mo. (ali com 


Central Lumber Company of te TAE 

Central New a pA 5 77—7»ͤ—᷑ . ae eae ES 

Central Union T. ny ny (consolidation of Bell Telephone in Indiana, 
Illinois, and 9 . ce 


Ey ion Bee Gas Company (17 gas 8 lighting companies in Ohio 
und Indiana 

Central Walnut Association 9 fixes gen 
Chain Manufacturers’ Associat: ion Vie 


Chicago Pac 

Cincinnati Packing and Brevis and Cok 

City of Chicago Brewing and ian 5 8 55 wees and 

Cleveland and 8 Brewing Com ai perc „ Se A E eee 
Colorado Fuel and Iron . with Colorad 8 Iron Company) 

Columbia Electric Car Lighting and Brake Gone SEIS NOE EER N 


88 River eee Company (fish N reforming, 1899) 


.. , ,, | ees a oe fe 
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: Capitalization. 3 
Location princi T 
Present name of trust. 2 Where incorporated. office. pat Common Proferred 
stock, 8 


Commercial 3 Company, United States (paris- green manufacturer N 


aoe sellin, agency), 
wae ic Company (12 companies; pools with Edison) 
Coated City Water 8 (3 companies, Los Angeles, Cal) 


Consolidated 85 rr ß 
Consolidated Gas Company of N aan: N.J. (all gas ce a between Passaic New: Jersey 
and Elizabeth). 
9,078, 0004. e ey 
4,000, 000 $2, 500, 000 
6, 500,000 3, 500, 000 
Consolidated Packi: A h bee S 
Consolidated Smeltin; ing 27, 000, 000 27,000. 0 
in United States an 
88 Street Railway Compan Trahan P E muds niten pres E tase ed E dab bin iced 1, 600, 000 1,419, 000 
Consolidated Traction of New Jersey “... P TO GOD l aaar raene rarae 
Consumers’ Ice Company rad dealers of Indianapolis) 1,000, 000 |_-..-.---.—-.-.. 
Continental Comant Company. —T—⅛ 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
S To bacco Company (T. plug companies and plug interests ofAmerican 80,000, 000 „000, 
Copper Ste and Bolts, Manufacturers’ Association 115 prices) 65,000,000 
Denver City Tramway Company 8 street lines) 5. 000, 000 
Denvor Union Water 8 (complete erh. 90 5, 000, 000 
Derby Hat Pool (4 big K Ralle; es 8 together) © 3,000,000 
Detroit Citizens’ Street reiken] g —— 2, 650, 000 
Detroit Cit Gas (all natural and Grt companies in city)“ Michi; f 1 SS. 4, 500, 000 
Diamond Match C 8 (mills all over United States) Illinois and 11, 000, 000 
Dock Trust (Ph hia 3 E E E E N EE a PET E AERE AO EE ESA 1,000, 000 
Dynamite Pool 8 big Californ: 9 3 § 2, 000, 000 
rn Burial 3 big truse formna fix Oea aaa pecans r a aA aaa DAAA $4,000, 090 
East Jersey Electric opaa, A R O E E S NSE NA A EESE 1,000,000 |. 
Electric Humina eee ee SE PE EA 3,744, 000 
Electric Oh nating Company Of Now York pa S ⁊ E E A, 9, 200, 000. 
1 L eee eee Sixt ah Sikes S eye hey N 5,000, 000 
Electric Mia ony 87 2 3 (gas and electric companies just outside of Phila- 25, 000, 000 
mene t e Bat Company (absorbed other companies in 1895) 8, 500, 000 
Electric Vehicle Com cet: 3 $ / / / / EE SAO 5, 000, 000 
1 Bee. Ne res city and vicinity * an ® 5,000, 000 
Western a and Telephone Company aay, 4 telephone companies Cleveland 5, 000, 000 
n and Southern States). 
Factory tus urance Association, 20 compani 34, 655, 000 
Federal Steel Company (owns — 46,484, 000 
Fire-Proo: 9 Ohio companies soll sel 15 000, 000 
Five Ppt sowie be 15 e ee tion ee eres to keep prices of milk up, as $20, 000, 000 |. 
Fox J River —.— and Tile Company (consolidated 15 birch yards in Wisconsin) 200, 000 
Francis Gowdy Distilling 3 combination Eastern . compunies) 100,000 
A ENE a. AOR ea apy E E NT O 12, 500, 000 
General Electric; poole with other companies 18, 276, 000 
Electric í company of Minneape light, heat, pari wer 2, 100. 000 
Glucose Sugar ‘Company; nearly ‘allt in United States 24,027, 300 
Granite Ware Trust; les combining 120, 000, 000 
Grape Growers’ Pool; antes on prices in northern Ohio 15 000, 000 
ere! Company ( 1 oe 8 0, 000, 000 
Havana Electric ways eon 5, 000, 000 
Hawaiian Commercial and Company 2,312,755 
Hecker-Jones-Jowell Milling mpany* 2, 000, 000 
Herkimer County 8 und Power Herkimer (? » — 400,000 
Herring-Hall-Marvin; reorganizing New York 1, 650, 000 
inois State Board of Fire Ader ri T2 compani 49, 430,760 |. 
e of Fire Underwriters; 27 companies 10, 028, 568 
Indurated her Dadis trida OOP assar oss 5 saehee anaeee denadasnunenespe EAN EnS 1, 000, 000 
International Air Power 8 a in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 6, 400,000 
International Cement seat ee A Win. 25, 000, 000 
International Heater Company; 4 contention CE TREN INT DE 900, 000 
„ Paper Company; 25 news and printing paper manufacturers east 16, 040, 400 
International Silver Company; 24companies—%5 per cent silyer plate ET Sa T1, 000, 000 
International Steam Pump C Company? 5 biggest companies in United Sta a 12, 500, 000 
Kansas City (Mo.) Gas Company. r 22-200 5-s-- * 5,000,000 
Kentucky eries and Warehouse Company; 57 bourbon“ plants 18, 600,000 
Kings N apt one: Light and Power pany; all electric companies in 1, 968, 000 
yn except on 
5 ce Com s Chicago; 28 com nne. e be neces anes 4,000, 000 
ted Company; consolidated Eng French, German, and Ameri- £1,000, 000 
Laclede G Gas 2 Licht Company;* controls earl in St. Louis since 1889 ee „ et eta 1. 500, 000 
Lake Carriers’ Association; 3 lines; pool prices 4 ũ „4444 a 810, 600,000 
Lake Dredgers“ Association; 123 owners of dredges on Great Lakes .............| Ilinois ......a.......|..--.-...--.------ $5, 000, 000 
Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines“. 222-222 2.22 22-2 nee eos nen eee] nan ene nn ne noes i tao: 000. 
Lanyon c company J OTE T E E NOE EN EEDA INOW —1— . 1, 000, 000 
905 road: nr ——UB . a pee 
hres mpany; selling agency 000, 
Carriers’ latio s6, 000, 000 
— 5, 000, 000 
3 £10, 000, 000 
6 2/000, 000 
Marsde Pan taons 5 . {UF SAS SEE? Sk kl (hy Le 30, 600, 000 
Martin Kalbtieise Chemical RU DODY onicsce wucasoenecsu ssc estean MET RONEN EENAA 1, 450, 000 
Maryland Bre Company; 17 brewery companies of Baltimore Baltimore 3,250, 000 
Mass Consolidated Company; 5 copper properties i in Michigan WG EAT EATA ETERO OD EAEE E E S 2, 500, 000 
1 Street 1 8 way Company iasse-isen uaa 5, 586, 800 
opolitan Street Railway; most in Naw York cit; 40,000, 000 
1 Tobacco Company; selling combine 500, 000 
ape re nenn 54,000,000 |. 
bine of Scranton, Pa.: entire supply © 1,000,000 
Milwaukeo and Chicago Breweries Company: English and American mrn on oom ag a E nce £7715, 000 
Milwaukee Electric and e DTT $5, 494, 500 
Minneapolis General Electric: pl wag 5 5 p -| New Jersey 1, 500, 000 
ph et and Dakota Ries Onde 2 — 8 JJ TTT 7 45,119, 740 
1 gr River 8 Pool; 8 COMPOS DOO PORE e S E R, £10,000, 000 
ier, ñr m a AOE ERAY Missonri. St. Louis rA © 4, 000, 000 
National Abrasive Manuf octane Company; controls corundum and other, . 1.000, 000 
rasive materials. 
National Association of Axle Manufacture 15, 000, 000 
National Biscuit Company (90 per cent of lar bakeries in United States 29, 000, 000 
National Carbon Company (all companies in United States and three-fo 5, 500, 000 


world). 
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£ Capitalization. * 
Location ci 
Present name of trust. 2 Where incorporated. meso eee EZT Preferred 
j A stock. 
National Electri TE 1 e Compan ene e 00 
a e ‘ompany - 5 } 
National Ta pan; 20, 000, 000 ‘ lo 4 


14, 905, 400 14, 904, 000 
$5,000, 000 : 
1, 867,000 1,320, 000 
East). . 000, 00 8... 
National Saw Company ( (controlled by Diston).-........-.-.....---.--.+---------- Kentuck „ 000,000 600, 000 
National Shear Compan: New 8 = 11.00.00 1, 500,000 
plete age nena Reis Manufacturing Company (20 plants; price agreement with | Kentucky 3,233, 000 „06, 
other com 
Nationa a eye aud 8 Stamped Ware Company (opposition to National FONE 1 NSW ! ( ( unsonsenens 10, 000, 000 
pany). 
National Steel 8 xpects to control 20 555 2. 000, 000 
National Tube 8 with 17 com 0 80, 000, 000 
spay Wall eee Compan companies n 1868 absorbing 2 or more in 2 27, 931, 500 
New Gas Ci 8 consolidates 3 companies in New York Citꝶ pp 12, 000, 000 
N jig Py coma Gas and Co ompany of Boston; all in Boston except Bay 14, 000,000 
New England Dairy Com milk companies... 600,000 
New England Telephone 5 — Telegra 2 ‘company. 11, 886, 400 
New Engiand Insurance Exchange; 84 fire-insurance 58, 587, 107 
New Orleans Water Works Company“ 2,000, 000 
New York and New Jersey Telephone. -----.--....-------~---- Brooklyn (1) 4, 662, 400 
New York Arch. Terra-Cotta Company; allied with other companies New York City #2, 000, 000 
New York Gas, Electric — — Heat rok Power Com: 5 y of New wok 8 48 do 36, 000, 000 
New York 5 Gas yö companies in Westchester County) 1, 500, 000 
Nicholson File Company; 5 planta -A 0 per cent product EE 42,009, 000 
North American (owns street rail and electric companies) 39, 733, 600 
North Carolina Pine Timber Associa ion; fixes et pe tces 67m... NI £20, 000, 000 
North Jersey Street Railway Company; consolidated trolleys and 2 ferries 5, 000, 000 
North River Light, 8 and Power Companx . 300, 000 
North Shore Traction — — 5 controls railways around Bosto 4, 000, 000 
Oilcloth Pool (table, dee eto.) 61,500, 000 
Oil Well Su: Gon, ee 1,000, 000 |. 
Stree’ Uway Com Se REIN AA A pre opm nee ee 6, 000,000 
Otis { r) Elevator Company; 13 companies per cent of product. 8 6,000, 000 
c Ame Fisheries Compan y, . ENA T E R ee EA E EEEN EAA . 5.000, 000 
Pacific Ete Telephone Company; 4telegraph and telephone systems of Pacific |__..........--.---------|......-------------------- £10, 000, 000 
= ne ih (Ky. 173 ted and Electric Light Company; all railway and electric- 200. 000 
Paterson and 93 Gas and Electric Company; ; consolidation of 4 ri nies. 5,000, 000 
Pennsylvania Cen Prewing Com pany; 12 breweries in Wy 2, 800, 000. 
Penne Micon — — ight and Power; all electric com Afe Phi 15, 000, 000 
e a. * 
People s Gas pave and Coke Company of Buffalo; consolidated . 4,975,000 
5 s 3 t and Coke Company of Chicago; took in new Chicago com- 28, 750, 000 
People’s Light and Power Company; 14 companies in New Jerse 20, 000,000 
Petersburg, (Virginia), Railway and Electric; consolidation of £00, 000 
Photographic Paper; 24 com e manufacturers of sensitize 2, 000, 000 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Company (Limited) £500, 000" 
Pittsburg Plato Glass Company EA E S penanen rete $6, 500, 000 
Pittsburg Plate G cee 9, 850, 000 
Postal q Te Cable Company. SSSR RISE SEES AOD T Risen erat 15, 000, 000 
— i Company; consolidates Fox and Schoen companies and hasa | New Jersey. 12, 500, 000 
Print bene Pool; 30 mills; restrict production and fix prices---....-....--.-.----|......------------------|-2---+-------+---+-- 50,000, 000 
Pueblo Traction and Electrie Company; owns 8 electric light com: 500, 000 
Reading Company (Anthracite Gan Trust) J b—i! —— 159,000, 000 
Refrigera’ tor Trust; 86 36 firms; 8 per per cent of 8 | : = 8,000, 000 
ain Goat Oy Operators’ Company; 5 New 8 Be ERS SIE ENS à 11. 000, 000 
Hubber G r Goods Manu Company; consolidation of all companſes . . New Jersey. 10, 000, 000 
BDNI ber G Manufacturers’ Company; consolidation of mechanical goods eS 9 b 25, 000, 000 
Saginaw ber Val Traction Com consolidation of 4 com: 700,000 
oner rae Limited ¢ K ment with other £ 20, 000, 000 
. Company Cia (Plaste: 5 8.00. 000 
Sash and Door Combine sommpanten ; fix prices 915, 000, 000 
Shelby Tube Company; ura taba 5, 000, 000 
Shot and Lead ufacture: tion es pri £ 2,000, 000 
Shovel Makers of United States and Canada; Cafe 5 6, 000, 000 
Southeastern Tariff Association; = fire insurance companes 1 | Penan 
3,675, 000 
$ 4,000,000 
16, 000, 000 
97, 250, 000 
12, 060, 000 
5, 000, 000 
510, 000, 000 
520, 000, 000 
Steel Rail Macufactarers den; all big companies 7 Soe 1 50, 000, 000 
Steel Steamers; f. with all manufacturers on Great 5 315, 00, 000 
Steel Tired Car Wheel pany; 6 or 7 car-wheel 5 JT 2,000, 000 
Swift and Company (beef) 20, 000, 000 
Syracuse Rapi Transit Railway Com 2,750, 000 
le Iron Company; consolidated tos ee ee iy fear p . —˙¹ wl iy be EY 
ont 
Tennessee 20,000, 
Theatrical Trust; 50 big ones work togeth 530, 000, 
Tidewater Ones Oi Compan co consolidation of a co , 000, 
Torrington Need! pany -.------------.- » 500, 


` 
PODS top oe 
= 
= 


Trenton Gas and 29 Company; 4 


g 


Tubular Dispatch Company; consolidated : com 
2 Gey, 3 ee ‘a street railways in trinnen polis and St. Paul 15, 2o = 
fet eae Tans i Se , 000, 
88 Association of iato of New York; 72 companies 56, 428, 711 
Union Bag an Per COMPANY AA 2s oan shea ean 16, 000, 000 
Union Carb: Made 55 (acetylenic, ROMSOUICR GOO): oe so onsn A s E S O gee | ¥: 6, 000, 000 
Union Light and Power Company; 4 companies of Salt Lake and Ogden, Utah. 4, 250, 000 
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3 


222353 583 888888 888 88888 8 


5 New York City 
vania Philad AEE 
New York City. 
Chi 


Babb 


Jerse 
United Gas Improvement Company Liable nak E E A 


ce Cream Com 8 companies in 
United Lighting and 8 . 8 com es oil lighting interests of 


United Paper Ronen .. OSS E IN 
United Railways Kanes panies of Baltimore; all in city 
United Shoe ar Oa PANY . e ge b 
United Traction and Beck s controls all electric roads in Reading, Pa 
ted ic Company; S 
1 nas 3 Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry; 13 companies, practically all in 
nth an est. 
United States Dyewood and Extract Company; 3 unite aus in United States.. 
United States Eaves Trough and 8 Tc 
. — Envelope Company; 1 e Wan oe per conn 88 in United 


5 


E- = 


2883 des 888888 888 88885 


10, 000, 

5 25 7 

. 854, 

Company 1,250, 

United States Pla: Card Company; pcre with 3 other companies 3, 600, 
United States Rubber; controls boot and shoe E a Unites 23, 666, 000 
United States Varnish 3 organizing wi in United Patek 18,000, 000 
7. — KK—K————— 8,000, 000 
Virginia-Carolina Chernical K Nar kal; fertilizer factories... 4,563, 900 
Virginia precise Com 8 Norfo! 55 5 com 450, 000 
Vi Tron, Coal, an e Company; 88 . leas ais tee aue 7, 500, 000 
9 Commercial 8 owns bach ight: - 2.600.800 

e Bn RAE SINE ET OB a EE NL ERE REIRA DEAR , 000, 
Western Elevator Association; 40 leading in Buffalo.. £15, 000, 000 
Western Factory Insurance Association; 23 companies 23, 862, 500 
Western Live 8 and Land Company C000 408, 000 
Western Strawboard Company; plants not in American Company ee 2, 500, 000 
Western Union Fire Insurance Association; 59 companies in Western an 47, 902, 368 


Southern States.“ 
Western Union Telegraph; consolidated other companies in 1881, 1887, saa be ping 
eee eee -Brake e Company; bought American and Boyden com Pennsylvania 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufact pools with General 
Electri = owns United States e Company and Walker 


3 early all in country 
Wire Cloth Manufacturers“ Association of America: 12 firms 
Writing Paper Trust; forming with 35 any in Connecticut V: 
Yarn (cotton moet ll Manufacturers; fix prices 
Yellow Pine Compan 


A few of the trusts included in this list are not at this particular time in full force. In most such cases new agreements are pending, anas it is 8 
that, having realized the benefits of combination, capital in these industries will long continue to competa with itself. Some trusts, like the Michigan 
Amor — 1 5 as 8 every five years, or at other regular or irregular periods. The Paris Green Combine is likely to make its appearance during, te 

revious to, the ug season. 
x * Whena trast | is incorporated the amount of capital reported as canes is usually taken, though it is often far above or below the actual capital employed. 
When not incorporated, set pe employed in the allied concerns is estimated. 
+ Unincorporated tlhe og pay no dividends, | irae moy often make e to the constituent 8 Sometimes the rate of dividends on preferred 


mom ans for two or more kinds of such stock. In bonded indebtedness several kinds of bonds are often grouped together. 
tima 
Only typical trusts are taken in 16 155 industries. Such trusts are duplicated in many other cities or sections of the country. 


This association tains prietary medicines by 7 to handle sold to wholesa! — who cut prices. Similar local associations 
cover 8 sections of the Ba Gutta States a aid reguinte te prices of most leading articles, x ade retailers have siroilar combinations in States, counties, 


» “Wholesale poca see rene exist in all parts of the rod paent (aA By Be oc of rebates, etc., they assist the manufacturers of sugar, starch, 


powder, and of other leading articles in maintainin, baking 


ADDITIONS TO TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 
The following are some of the industrial trusts formed and projected since about the middle of March to May 27: 


Capitalization. 
Present name of trust. 
rene oy e 1.000 
Amer Seger Che Gch ae A lants ... 17,000,000 $17,000,000 
American Bicycle Company; 1 r cent in n county 45, 000, 000 35,000, 000 
33 „ 
erican Gas an ric Lighting Fixture Company; forming with 14 plants — „0. , 000, 
Anan mane ə and Leather Company; 30 com B per cen upper leather |..... do " 40, 000, 000 90. 000, 000 
outpu 
American Plow Company; forming—17 agricultural implement manufacturers 18 000 %%% „„ 
American Plumbing Supply and Lead Com: — 8 ——— — hx pleenew ns werneel 25, 000, 000 10, 
American Railways Company; to control sort Nes railway companies in United | New Jersey 25,000, C00 pein 


States. 
American gavay Equipment Company; forming—18 freight-car equipment do 9,730, 000 7,730,000 


com: 
American ‘School Furniture Company; school and church furniture PN EU (neat 
American Shipbuil Company; ship building, etc., on Great Lakes... 10, 000, 000 J 000 
American t Refining bomp Us Get tan patia ran , 400, 000 27.400.005 
American Steel band com: 19, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
American Akron een Bh a A ee 


sippi River. 


Abl River a Gunes Doenan, id Gain EIERE, rs Emenee ETSA Wey Rene ay Seems 30, 000, 000 
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Present name of trust. 


American Writing Paper Company; fo: with 21 mills in Massachusetts 
5 som and Screw Company; forming—9 screw manufacturersin 
ni 


Breweries Company; f 
Carnegie Steel Company; forming 
and coke com g 


8-10 breweries 
udes 15 Carnegie & Frick iron, steel 


Location princi 
Where incorporated. 5 — pal 


: 


ok 


5 
88888 888 88 85 


> Be 


w 
= 


888 883 


Chicago Laundry Combine; forming with 75 steam Iaundries-.............-.--.-|.-..............--.-.-.-} Chicago 14. 
J , Door, and Blind Company; 35 C 8,500, 
Columbian Car Lighting and Brake Company; 3 companies 10, 
Consolidated Ice mpany; all artificial companies in Pittsburg-....-...........|_....-...-. 2,000, 000 
Company; 7 Southern companies 3,000, 000 
i Packing Company; with Standard controls sardine 3,000, 000 
output. 
Cotton Yarn Combination; okra mills in Massachusetts 8, 460,000 
Encaustic Tile Company; to control all companies 4, 000, 000 
Federal Sewer Pi — gaint ane E S 10, 750, 000 
Hot Air uf: ' Association; fixes prices SA Sd PS eS 1 5, 000, 000 
International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Com: : Brubber-tire 1, 500, 000 
Paper Combination; forming with 4 com: A AT 1 1,000, 000 
MARTA ae Company; forming—5 chimney concerns, WW 2,000, 000 
Manufactured Rubber Company; to control output. New Jersey 5, 000, 000 
National Association of E Ng OS SEN ECan ed LAR PERT , , ENA 240, 000, 000 
National Car Equipment Company; forming in .. fr 10, 000, 000 
National Carpet Company; fo: g— Fall mills in United States aa e aaa 150, 000, 000 | _ 
Nati Table Association; 39 firms; fixes prices 22, 000, 000 
National Glass pany ;: 17 flint bobtie, ete., ecmpanies .-— 5 oa RT eee 4,000, 000 
National Screw Company; f. i and 12 other companies:|_....... . 10, 000, 000 
National Straw Company; forming; will act with American Company --..| New Jersey--.....-.--|.-.--- 2,000, 000 
e Coast Biscuit Company; forming with 7 big companies: 00 2,500, 000 
Patent Leather Combination; forming; 95 per cent of 1 29,000, 000 
Pittsburg Laundry rr a DAA EAAS 1,750,000 
Puget Sound Packers’ Association; 8 big salmon 3 1, 000, 000 
Republic Iron and Steel Com: 3.31 bar and forge iron companies, ete ........| New Jersey. Chicago 30, 000, 000 
8 tion; most of big Western companies 226, 000, 000 
ern New Brick $ 1 5, 000, 000 
Ps oe eg (Nass.) Breweri. Geer breweries? ae 1, 150, 000 
M Company; forming—10 com: 4,000, 000 
Standard pany; per cent machine-made chains 1 3. 250, 000 
Union Steel and Chain Companys a AE E ENS A cbs E WANE POO co ne TAE 30, 000, 000 
United Fruit Company; 10 companies; tropical fruits 20, 000, 000 
Tanan Powe A Company; to control street railways in do 12, 500, 000 
United States Dry Paint Com ; formin, mairo vr 23,000, 000 
United States Flour Milling Company; forming—19 mills t 4444444444444 4„„„„%:ẽĩ᷑4é“ 8, 500, 000 
United States Glue Company; forming to control glue pr 15, 000, 000 
United States Worsted Yarn Com: ; forming to 19 20, 000, 000 
United Zinc and Lead Compan: FFC 5, 000, 000 
Western Drug Jobbers; ö combination 15, 000, 000 
P6§ 11117 ES Rea Ba . x EM SE epee ay ne RI > ne 
‘Estimated. 732,133,000 bonds. 517,000,000 bonds. * $100,000,000 5 per cent bonds. © $500,000 bonds. * $1,500,000 6 per cent bonds. 7 $1,150,000 bonds, 


In the above list only the r Oa DOOS erg issued 
list include trusts in the main 1 Thus the United Fruit 
includes the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 3 


y or 
boys ay DARCAN 

a ne , ete. Some of trusts are under diff: 

Sash, Door, and Blind Com i bably inclu but little more than the 

incorporated name of the Stee dteamers Combination. Some of the trusts 


Trusts. 


SPEECH 


HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900. È 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not probable that the people of this country 
will be misled by the crafty tactics of the majority into believ- 
ing that an honest, sincere attempt to restrict trusts was the ac- 
tuating motive of the Republican leaders on the floor of this 
House when they conceived and brought forth this proposed con- 
stitutional amendment ‘to define, regulate, control, prohibit, or 
dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations.” It has been ably 
pointed out by my Democratic colleagues how apparent is the 
trickery behind this political maneuver of our opponents. ; 

The ublicans have been in power four years without taking 
any steps to regulate and curtail the greed of unlawful combina- 
tions and trusts. Now, just six days before the end of this Con- 
gressional session, when time is lacking for deliberate and intelli- 
gent consideration and action, this important legislation is sprung 
= the and the people. i 

t will a two-thirds vote to pass the amendment, This 


number you know you can not muster in your own ranks, gentle- 
men on the other side of the Chamber; your majority is not suffi- 
ciently large, notwithstanding your successful efforts to increase 

| it by unseating Democratic members; and while you were engaged 
in that unholy business I have no doubt you would have gone 
further and unseated more and sufficient had you entertained 
serious intention to enact this legislation. 

Your lack of the requisite vote in your own party you think will 
make it possible to charge the defeat of this anti-trust bill to the 
DEEN Pay if it does not vote with you on the proposition 
as submi by you withont the dotting of an “i” or the crossing 
of a “t,” and with no opportunity afforded to improve the bill 
by amendment. 

For one, I believe your scheme will mi . The people are 

igilant; they have not forgotten that the trust evil was occupy- 
ing their attention during the life of the Fifty-fourth and Fifty- 
fifth Con „and that during the sessions of those Congresses 
you had 6 than you have now. Drawing, then, 
from your own ranks alone you could have come much nearer mus- 
tering the necessary two-thirds vote than you can now, and yet you 
took no steps to suppress ths evils of trusts, though the chances 
of success were good and all the credit was within your grasp. 
The credit you would have enjoyed, but it came too high. You 
knew it would cost youa shri in the contents of your strong 
boxes and cut down your campaign contributions. 

On this side of the Chamber the most serions objection to the 

of this amendment lies in the fear of our Southern broth- 


this objection is enti- 
inging from any 


desire to favor or foster trusts on the part of these Southern 
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friends. On the other hand, my friends of the majority are well 
aware that their amendment can not be passed by the requisite 
two-thirds vote except these Democrats, who feel they can not 
vote for it, brush aside their scruples or panus, as you may 
be pleased to call them, and give to it their support. 

No injustice is done, Mr. Speaker, by the statement that if the 
Republicans had a two-thirds majority in the House to pass such 
an amendment to the Constitution, they would not propose it. 
They are now moving to do what they know they can not do, and 
what they would not move to do if they could do. 

It is your purpose and hope, gentlemen, to point to a solid Re- 
publican vote in favor of an impossible proposition and to Dem- 
ocratic opposition, in the hope that a large proportionof unthink- 
ing citizens will conclude that one party o the trusts and the 
other party befriended them. Children do that sort of thing, but 
in their case their innocence and youth is the excuse that they do 
it sincerely, impulsively, and unintelligently. When grown-up 
men do the same thing insincerely, deliberately, and with a clear 
realization of its emptiness, the action may be called politics, but 
itis better entitled to be named humbug. 

The worst of it is that the trusts are an economic issue of very 
grave importance. The public welfare demands an enlightened 
and just solution of the problems their existence presents. We 
are groping for the solution, trying to devise restraints that shall 
protect the people against the extortions of criminal monopolies, 
yet not interfere with the salutary activities of corporations that 

nefit the consumer by lowering the cost of production and the 
selling price of their products. 

We have not yet hit upon the just way. Twenty-seven States 
have passed laws o geras severity that if enforced would destroy 
the good and the trusts alike. The executive power hesitates 
to enforce laws that would work such business havoc, In their 
sober second thought the people, represented in their legislative 
bodies, or in the Congress, will enact juster and more discriminat- 
ing laws. But this dishonest and hypocritical use of the trust 
issue for partisan profit puts off the day of sober thought. 

Trusts are the result of the tendency in business to combine re- 
sources for the purpose of increasing power and of decreasing the 
friction and cost of avoidable competition. The application to 
the field of mechanics of the same faculties of the mind from 
which trusts have come in business resulted in the substitution 
of machin for hand labor, by which substitution types are set, 
fields plowed, grass and grain mowed, shoes made, fabrics woven, 
and the like, in the manner in which they are now done, 

The advent of machinery was resisted by the men and women 
in hand industry just as the advent of combination in business has 
been resisted by the representatives of small establishments. 
The incoming of machinery displaced many hand artisans, but 
infinitely multiplied employments in which they found work. 
The course of combination in business has driven out of business 
many small dealers, but has also had the tendency in many in- 
stances to multiply and cheapen products, diversify occupation, 
and magnify employment. 

I make this assertion advisedly and on account of the many 
sides this great subject erg I deplore the headlong 
and irrational impulse which forces its inadequate and unintelli- 
gent consideration at this time and in this manner. 

Iam nota believer in the theory that through legislation the 
progress of commercial combination can be stopped any more 
than I believe that legislation can check the progres of mechan- 
‘ical invention, but legislation can and should throw conditions 
and safı ds of publicity, equity, and humanity around these 
combinations. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is a work in which there should be no 
partisanship and in which none should be attempted. This pro- 

amendment is a mere political pretext; it was not meant to 
adopted; it was proposed on the eye of the approaching cam- 
paign as a trick and a cee oneat that—that appearance of fight- 
ing the trusts might be to the credit of the Republican party and 
cause it to escape the storm of popular indignation that threatens 
to smite it in the coming elections. Gentlemen of the majority, 
the people of this country are not backward; they know as 
well as you know whence you draw your sinews of war, and they 
3 that willingly you would do nothing to cut off your base of 
supplies. 
ou may be fortunate in your professed antitrust attitude on 
account of the willingness of many Democrats to destroy the ef- 
fect of their advocacy of stringent antitrust legislation by voting 
against this penile amendment because it does not satisfy them, 
but I honor them for standing by their convictions notwithstand- 
ing that it may be good politics to vote for the amendment, and 
thereby avoid being placed in the 2 of opposing a proposi- 
tion to do something to restrict and cure the abuses of trusts. 

I regret that they are forced to lose the opportunity this situa- 
tion affords them to vote with practical unanimity for this amend- 
ment and thus ayoid playing, as I fear they are, into the hands of 
our crafty opponents. It is clear the Republicans will claim in 


the approaching campaign that they tried to do something against 


the trust evils and t the Democrats were obstructionists and 
defeated the only adequate remedy for the evil. With the un- 
thoughtful our charges of Republican insincerity will not avail 
us as they should. It is unfortunate that our p must be placed 
in a position where explanations are necessary. It is doubly so at 
this time, with the outlook for its success so ht, but in this 
particular case much comfort can be had in the knowledge that 
this party sacrifice springs from honest conviction and a willing- 
ness to suffer for principle and seuse of right. 

I do not agree with my colleagues, that this amendment is dan- 
perona to the States, I see no goon reason why trusts should not 

controlled by the Federal Government. Centralization so far 
as trusts are concerned I believe will be an improvement and 
benefit the country by bringing them more under the control of 
the people than ever before. , 

May not the natural desire of some States to lighten the bur- 
dens of direct taxation of their inhabitants prove an effective 
barrier to concerted, harmonious legislation by the States having 
for object an equitable control and supervision of trusts? They 
afford a tempting means of collecting revenue which it may not 
be easy to resist. That it may be known how rich a field in that 
direction liberal corporation laws afford—perhaps I could char- 
acterize them better by the use of the words loose corporation 
laws afford—and therefore how great is the temptation to enact 
laws which will be attractive to those interested in the organiza- 
tion of trusts, I point to the record of the State of New Jersey, 
which has found a gigantic profit in trusts. 

This year that State’s income from this source will beincreased 
over last year by $652,848, and the total amount it will collect on 
the stock of its capitalized trusts will amount to $1,554,126. 

Why, the fees and charges alone collécted for recording and is- 
suing certificates for the incorporation of these combines the past 
year have been sufficient in amount to defray the entire yearly 
expense of maintaining the public schools of the whole State of 
New Jersey. 

Have we not reason to fear that if the control of trusts is left to 
the legislatures of the several States, some other States may be 
induced to enter into competition with the State of New Jersey 
with a view of breaking up its monopoly in the trust- creation 
business and sharing the profits with it? 

But if there be no just cause for fear in this direction, is it not 
possible, even 8 that these several legislatures of the sev- 
eral States will fail to enact harmonious laws and the lack of 
harmony in their laws will afford loopholes through which the 
trusts will effect their escape? For one I do not feel the country 
has any cause to be proud of the treatment this t subject is 
receiving at the hands of its Congress; but I have confidence that 
this great American Congress, if the power be vested in it that is 
carried by this amendment under discussion, will rise to its great 
opportunity and high responsibility, and for one I am willing to 
intrust it with the duty of solving this national problem. 

Should Congress; fail the people, the people will know how to 
reach Congress and care for the delinquents; therefore I will vote 
in favor of the constitutional amendment giving to Congress the 
power to define, ‘regulate, control, proes, or dissolve trusts, 
monopolies, or combinations. [Applause.] - 


Trusts. 


SPEECH 


HON. MITCHELL MAY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1900. 3 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. MAY said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: It was indeed a surprise to me when a few days 
ago I learned that it was the intention of the Republican party to 
offer a bill and a constitutional amendment to the members of 
Congress to be voted upon, and which bill and constitutional 
amendment it was contended and advertised would result in the 
cure of the baneful trusts which rest so heavily upon the people 
of our country. It seemed a radical innovation on the part of 
that eg which has been recognized and known throughout this 
country as being the patron and supporter of these gigantic insti- 
tutions which have developed into such an abnormal size durin 
the past few years, but more especially since the enactment o 
that much-heralded panacea for the tariff ills, the Dingley bill. 
It seemed more surprising to us on this side of the House in view 
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of the fact that the platform adopted by that convention which 


nominated the present incumbent of the Executive chair as its 
candidate failed to insert therein any means whereby, at least, 
those evils which have developed so enormously could be curtailed 
in their workings and in their actions. It seemed surprising in the 
light of the fact that in the two planks adopted by the Republican 
party in 1888 and 1892 there was set forth clearly, emphatically, 
and unequivocally the opposition the Republican party claimed to 
have against the trusts, and the proposition on their part to use 
their best endeavors in the limitation of the workings of these 
organizations. 

There seemed though, during the course of the campaign of 1896, 
a reasonable explanation why such a plank had been omitted in 
their platform; and on further thought and deeper study that ex- 
planation not only seemed warranted but justified, in view of the 
actions and the conduct of the Republican fetes since their suc- 
cess at the polls in that year. It was rumored about, and has since 
been ascertained to be the truth beyond peradventure of a doubt, 
that the great campaign fund used by the Republican party, the 
like of which bas never before been known, reached its abnormal 
size by reason of the paternal interests, as it were, that these large 
instruments of torture had in that party. We have been waiting 
patiently while the trusts have been thriving, not slowly, but 
quickly and effectively, until to-day they area full-developed evil, 
an evil whose ill effects reach almost every homestead of the poor, 
and which lays a heavy hand upon the independence and the spirit 
of the workingman. But we have waited in vain, and as we look at 
the kind of legislation the Republican party offers us we find that 
the expected, the hoped-for and promised legislation has not come, 
We were promised a substantial present; we find on closer ac- 
quaintance that the large, substantial present was a load of pig iron. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable man that 
the sole object and purposes of the Republican in offering for 
the consideration of Congress measures labeled anti-trust legisla- 
tion were to overcome, if that were possible, the record of the 
present Administration in dealing gently and kindly with these 
octopuses. Their object was to eliminate that question from the 
present campaign, because they knew that the attitude and the 

_conduct of the present Administration could not bear the light of 
day, nor the investigation of a much-tried, patient, and intelligent 
people. The Republicans waited and waited until the last day of 
the session, when suddenly, with all the magnanimity for which 
they are known, and which is so characteristic of their every ac- 
tion, they offer us this something in the nature of a contemplated 
amendment to the Constitution. When they were anxious to pass 
a measure, as, for instance, the Porto Rican tariff bill, they waited 
not until the curtains were about to be drawn upon the Congress, 
but in due season and in good time they enacted that legislation 
so it might go out to the world. It is not my intention now tocrit- 
icise that act; suffice it to say that it was a violation of trust, of 
confidence, and ofa Poe The same attitude that the Repub- 
lican party takes in this measure they took regarding the reduction 
of the obnoxious war taxes. There was no man within the length 
and breadth of our great country who raised his voice or used his 
efforts or objected to the enactment of that legislation which was 
necessary for us in order to support and uphold the dignity, the 
honor, and the soldiery of our country. 

But that time has long since passed. There is no occasion, 
there is no emergency which requires that this baneful tax 
should be kept upon the 2 of the country. What do we get? 
What we expect. At the last moment almost the Republican 
party with all kindness and generosity offers a resolution granting 
permission to the Ways and Means Committee to meet during the 
coming summer, in order to enact legislation tending tothe reduc- 
tion of these war taxes. It requires neither the brain of a ius 
nor the eye of an eagle to understand and to see that the only idea 
that the Republican party had in view in the submission of such 
an apparent compromise resolution was to eliminate also that sub- 
ject from the present campaign. They must have deluded them- 
selves into the belief that the American people are composed of 
ignoramuses of foo!s, and their attitude now in adopting the same 
course of procedure as regards trust legislation seems to indicate 
that there is a firm impression in their minds that the people are, 
if anything, worse than fools. 

I have always believed. and thera isnothing now that can make 
me doubt, that the American people have their eyes open to the 
things which so vitally, materially, and closely interest and affect 
them. I believe that they are wide awake to the situation as it 
exists at present, and that they know the difficulties they are 
laboring under, the difficulties which surround and apparently 
surmount them, and which if continued in the same line of prog- 
ress as during the past few years will ultimately result in their 
becoming vassals and serfs. There was a period in the history of 
Rome when the people were divided into what were designated as 
1 and plebeians. It was that}system which ultimately 

rought to ruin the great Roman empire, the history of which in 
many ways has taught us lessons and showed us a course whereby 


those a tfalls and snares which threaten destruction might be 
avoided, and those obstructions in the channel of progress might 
be escaped. Are we coming to that now in this great country, 
whose greatest pride is that all men are created equal, that before 
the law every man has equal rights and privileges, that under the 
Constitution no man can be deprived of his life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law? 

Have we arrived at that period when we are going to overrule, 
override, and overcome all those things which the fathers have 
taught us, the principles which have aided in making us the 
greatest Republic in the world, and become a nation of classes, 
a nation where royalty and peasantry exist side by side, but 
where the line of demarkation is so strong that even he who runs 
can see it? Have we concluded that a government of, for, and by 
the people is a failure? This measure shows to what extent, to 
what means, a party caught in the snares will resort to. That 
the Republicans have the temerity to proffer the most scandalous 
kind of legislation will occasion no astonishment; but that they, 
at this time, should attempt to impose upon the credulity of the 
American people by offering them a gold brick asa univereal cure 
for all ills of a Republican government is proof of the saying 
that Necessity is the mother of invention.“ While the Republi- 
can party fooled the people in 1896, I believe they have in the last 
four years learned a lesson which has opened their eyes. They 
are willing to receive their medicine from the hands of reliable, 
trusted physicians, but they all know that the remedy which is 
advertised to cure the corns and bunions of the body politic, 
even though it should succeed in that direction, would scarcely 
be of value in reaching an ailment so deep seated that it affects 
the very heart. But such trifles seem not to affect them. 

They have offered to our people a cure, and they have labeled 
it “Antitrust,” with directions to use liberally and at all hours 
of the day. They have proclaimed aloud that it could be taken 
either by the teaspoonful or by the gallon, and that no harm 
could peels follow, but a cure was bound to be effected. They 
offered us a bottle, however, that was tightly corked, with strict 
instructions not to open and examine until the same had been ac- 
cepted and paa for, as premature investigation might result in a 
serious explosion, making the contents valueless. They further 
insisted that the label be not removed, as the light of intelligence 
or the rays of investigation would materially alter its composition 
and it would be seen to have changed its color and its general ap- 
pearance; and, therefore, in order to prevent damage arising to 
the great American ple, they maintained their secrecy, and at 
the moment of dissolution of Congress they spring this proposition 
upon an 8 people, hoping that an opportunity would 
not be afforded to make a careful analysis of the subject. 

The suddenness, while bewildering becanse unsuspected, cansed 
little astonishment in comparison with the confusion created by 
the statements of the Republican party, even though late, to do 
something affirmative to relieve the people from the weight, the 
burden, and the oppression of the trusts. Yet they labeled their 
compound Antitrust.” They inscribed directions on it; they pro- 
claimed the benefits to be derived from its use; but oh, my friends, 
contrary to their expectations, their hopes, perhaps their very 
prayers, the Democratic party was not to be stifled into submis- 
sion, was not to be overwhelmed by cajolery nor deceived by mere 
idle words or idle sentiments. They placed this“ Antitrust” pan- 
acea under the microscope of experience; they analyzed it in the 
light of the past; they submitted it to pressure, and lo! behold, 
their conclusion left no doubt that what was first expected was 
found to be true: It was a fake.“ This decoction, wrapped up 
80 8 advertised so extensively, and which, it was prom- 
ised, would meet the trying conditions which now confront us, 
was neither more nor less than sugared water. 

Let any intelligent man sip this magnetic, this marvelous anti- 
trust cure, and it will uire not more than one dose to convince 
him that while sweet to the taste it is sour to the stomach. 

The proposition that it requires a constitutional amendment to 
successfully combat the evils of the trust is without foundation. 
While it may be true with an amendment properly drawn to 
meet the present emergency much might be accomplished by rea- 
son of the greater power and latitude given to Congress, we 
who have given the question thought and attention have arrived 
at the conclusion, of which there can be little doubt, that there 
exists at present sufficient law to permit us to overwhelm the 
forces of these great combinations. While it is true that the 
Democratic party would lend itself to the enactment of any leg- 
islation which would accomplish the defeat of the trusts, thereby 
affording opportunity for individual work and individual inde- 
pendence, nevertheless it would be a stultification of itself were 
it now, if only by a negative act, to consent to the proposition set 
forth in the constitutional amendment offered us. 

It seems surprising, nay astounding, that anybody could have 
the audacity to offer an amendment to the Constitution drawn, con- 
ceived, and proffered aswasthisone, We all realize that the amend- 
ing of the Constitution is one of the most serious problems; thatit 
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is one of those things which require the greatest care, the greatest 
deliberation, and the utmost investigation, for that Constitution 
has been found in all emergencies to meet the requirements of our 
country. We haveseen how ourcountry has grown and expanded 
from a little nation of a few millions to the mightiest republic of 
the world, and yet, in all its history, with all the changes which 
have marked the past century, there never has been any occasion 
when our Constitution was not able to cope with all the difficul- 
ties which surrounded us. 

It probably is true that occasions will arise in the future when 
by no other way can a difficulty be met than byan amendment of 
the Constitution in some single instance, But we have seen that 
it is a difficult matter to impress upon the American people the 
necessity for the same. 

But once in the past hundred years has it been amended, and it 
was only at that time effected through streams of blood and by 
the sword. Those amendments were the results of that struggle 
which at one time threatened to dissolve our Union and be a 
death blow to republican institutions. That was a time when the 
blood of man was heated, when all were brought face to face with 
problems so difficult, intricate, and complex that nothing short of 
such an amendment would meet the conditions of that period. 

Once in a hundred years, I have said, was the Constitution 
amended, and then, while the problems were, in a sense, of no 
more vital importance than the question of trust legislation is 
to-day, there were no other means left at the disposal of the Re- 
public to continue in the course which destiny seemed to have 
marked for it; while to-day, if the laws now on the statute books 
are carried into force and effect, they will be found to haveall the 
efficacy and power of any constitutional amendment. 

Who ever heard of a proposition of this kind, with all that it 
means to the people of our country, not being submitted to a 
close, careful, and direct examination by all parties? Who ever 
heard of a party offering an amendment to the Constitution with- 
out even granting permission to anyone to change, alter, or mod- 
ify it in any one particular, especially when one considers that 
such amendment was conceived and drawn by one of the great 
political parties and upon the eve of an election? If the Republi- 
can party were true to the people, if it were earnest in the deter- 
mination to grant effective legislation, it wonld have granted the 
Democratic party, evenif not taking that party into its confidence, 
a hearing on the subject. It israther an innovation that any part 
of any committee of the House of Representatives should haye 
conceived and constructed legislation without conferring with the 
rest of that committee. In this instance the Republican members 
of the Judiciary Committee, without consultation with their 
Democratic confreres and without accepting any suggestions on 
their prt drew this proposed constitutional amendment. 

And further than this, when the question was submitted to the 
House, they, being in the majority, drew the rules under which 
this 3 was debated and argued, and under which the 
would submit to nothing which would modify or alter this amend- 
mentin any single particular, and they substantially informed us 

- that we would haveto take what they gave us or take nothing atall. 

It requires no searching investigation to discover that the only 
object in view was to construct something which apes to be 
or bore a resemblance to antitrust legislation, but which, by rea- 
son of its faulty and pernicious arrangement, must be so obnox- 
ious in the eyes of all well-meaning individuals, be they Democrats, 
Independents, or even Republicans not bound body and soul by 
the e that they could not honestly and consistently 
support if. 

È ey framed it so that it would be impossible for the Democratic 
party or the membersin the House of Representatives on thatside 
to support or to uphold it, and then they shouted aloud to the 
world that the Democrat was again a party obstruction and in the 
way of legislation which would remedy currentevils, Again the: 
must have acted under the supposition and belief that the Ameri- 
can people were blinded either by ignorance or by mere idle sen- 
timents whith mean nothing. 

And what would this pro tion have involved, in the event 
that it passed by a two-thirds vote of the House of Representa- 
tives? It would have required its submission to the Senate for 
passage there, and nobcdy, as far as I have learned, would have 
the termerity to say that that august body would for a moment 
have considered it seriously. ~ 

But let us accept the view that it would have passed successfully 
both Houses of Congress. It would require then that it be sub- 
mitted to the legislatures of the forty-five States of the Union, 
three-fourths of which would have toindorse and ratify it. hen 
we stop and reflect about the mighty power and great influence 
wielded by these trusts, it would be simplicity itself for us to un- 
derstand how a little influence here and there would tend to de- 
feat the final enactment of such a S as a part of the 
organic law of our country. In the first place, under the most fa- 
vorable auspices and with everything working harmoniously, it 


would require a period of atleast ten years before that proposition 
would finally be incorporated in the Constitution. In the interim 
the Republican party would say to the world that they had done 
all that lay in their power to overthrow these institutions, but 
that nothing could be done until the Constitution was amended. 

In the meantime the people would continue to suffer more and 
more, and the greater the possibility of the eventual enactment 
of this constitutional amendment, the greater would be the 
efforts of these trusts to grind the people in order to make hay 
while the sun shone. Should we stand idly by for such a period 
of time, and more especially when the likelihood of the enact- 
ment of such legislation is not apparent?) We know what the 
Republican party would doagainst the trusts. No better illustra- 
tion could be afforded than the work accomplished by them in the 
State which prides itself in its sons, William McKinley and Mark 
Hanna, the power behind the throne.” 

The State of Ohio enacted laws which would meet the require- 
ments of the case sufficiently if properly carried into execution, 
and was fortunate in the possession of an attorney-general who 
not only was capable and intelligent enough to c the laws into 
effect, but who had the will and the determination to enforce 
them; but scarcely was he placed in position to afford some relief 
to the downtrodden people before he started the machinery of the 
law in motion with all the vigor and energy of a young, honest, 
and efficient servant of the people. Nothing could daunt him. 
Bribes so large that even the most upright and honest of men 
might be tempted were no obstruction in his path of duty. 

‘This was one of the instances where the Republican party had 
submitted, by reason of the awful clamor of the people, to the 
enactment of suitable legislation, posse „ however, with the 
idea that these would be mere statutes upon the books to be over- 
looked and to remain quiet and passive. They failed to consider 
that even some of their own officials would not permit themselves 
to be lashed into quiet submission by the organization and be 
bound by its demands, They failed to consider that there might 


be some Republican whom they had elevated to office who was too 


honest for their purposes. The Republican party seeing that 
their attorney-general, Frank Monnett, was not to be swayed in 
his determination to enforce the laws without fear or favor, took 
the only initiative remaining to them and relegated him into 
political obscurity. 

It were idle for me to discuss further the state of affairs in Ohio. 
It is a part of the history of the past few years, well known to the 
reading public, and I would be unnecessarily taking up the time 
of the members in discussing it. But it is only one other link 
in the chain of evidence tending to prove that the Republican party 
harbors and supports the trusts. 

Before many days have elapsed, the question of the constitu- 
tional amendment will be known to the American people. It will 
be easy for them to see through this confidence game,” and 
they will demand from the Republican party an explanation. The 
American people are quiet and submissive, and at times, in order 
to effect good results, they close their eyes to the failures of legis- 
lation when small things are affected; but at all times, when 
great forces are tearing at their very heartstrings, they are not 
wont to sit idly by and do nothing, or permit themselves to be 
deceived by the acceptance of “sugared water.” 

Let us analyze for a few moments the different propositions 
contained in this constitutional amendment, and it will not take 
us long to lay bare its faults, weaknesses, uselessness, and its 
dangers. In the paragraph marked “1” there is what might be 
termed, hidden in its very link, a little“ joker.“ It says that 
this amendment shall apply to the States, Territories, the District 
of Columbia, and the Territories under the sovereignty and juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Some time since the Republican party, false to the promises it 
had made and in violation of all laws of decency and morality, 
enacted tariff legislation affecting the island of Porto Rico. We 
all remember the time the American forces under General Miles 
landed there; how the people welcomed and embraced our sol- 
diers; how they accepted us as their saviors and benefactors; 
how they promised allegiance to the American laws, and how 
gratefully and honestly they submitted themselves to our cure. 
We were all filled with pride at that time, and more especially 
when we read of the promise made by General Miles, in behalf of 
the United States, that all the privileges and benefits of our coun- 
try would be afforded to Porto Rico. We applauded that course 
and, further, the position taken by our President that the island 
should be afforded the same privileges as all the States and Terri- 
tories of our country. But we were seriously shocked when, 

Within a short period thereafter, the Republican party formu- 
lated laws which had for their object the advancement of the 
proposition that that island was not under the Constitution and 
was not a part of the United States. 

This position was so contrary to the spirit of American institu- 
tions thatit revolted within us. The Democratic party contended 
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them- 
selves under our guidance and care, and not o: use they 
had submitted without force or pressure, but because we recog- 
nize that wherever our flag flies there liberty holds forth; that 
wherever the hand of America rests there freedom flourishes, 
and that wherever the American Government was in control 
there the Constitution followed. 

The Republican party, swept away by the knowledge of its 
strength and power, took advantage of the situation they found 
themselves in and enacted that tariff legislation which is obnox- 
ious in the eyes and abhorrent to all good, loyal Americans who 
love their country and their Constitution. 

The proposition contained in this first article of this amendment 
has for its object the indorsement of the position taken by the 
Republican party that none of the territories under the sover- 
eignty and jurisdiction is a part of the United States and under 
the Constitution, and that consequently it had the power to tax 
the starving inhabitants of Porto Rico. Even accepting that 
position as true, we can see the utter futility of incorporating such 
an amendment in the Constitution. If the Constitution does not 
cover the territories under our jurisdiction, then Congress has full 
power to deal with them as it sees fit, and it requires no Consti- 
tutional amendment to grant them such power. 

If it required a constitutional amendment to do so, then it 
would haye required a constitutional amendment for us to enact 
that odious tariff law against that island. Then, if that be the 
case, what other object could the Republican party have in view? 
It was not mere idle thought or fancy that these words were 
placed in that amendment; it was done with care and deliber- 
ation and with malice aforethought; it was done to prevent the 
Democratic party subscribing to that proposed amendment; it 
was done because it knew that if it were mdorsed or supported by 
the Democratic party it would practically mean a stultification 
of the Democratic party and place it on record as indorsing 
the actions of the Republican party in violating the laws of de- 
.cency and morality in placing this tariff amendment upon the 
statutes. 

It was contended by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLE- 
FIELD], who in his manly fight against the Porto Rican tariff so 
nobly stood out in the cause of the right, when in support of the 
Constitution he not only opposed by his vote but by his eloquence 
and logic the proposition that the Constitution would not follow 
theflag. The attention of all America was called to the man who 
had the strength and the courage to oppose his party's wishes in 
a matter of right, which in his mind could admit of no doubt. 
How different his present attitude! While still maintaining his 
former position that it was unnecessary to incorporate this in the 
Constitution, he took the ground that even he, great as he was, 
might be mistaken, and when the question was put to him by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE Armonp], why, if that were 
true, there was any necessity for the placing of these words in the 
amendment, since in that case Congress would of itself have power 
to deal adequately with the Territories, he failed to answer. I 
knew if there was any excuse that could reasonably be offered 
mere was no man on the other side of the Chamber who could do 
itso well ashe. And I was in hopes that he would be able at 
least to make some attempt at supporting his present position, but 
the result proved that the position was unsupportable. And look 
at the anomalous position this enactment would occupy in the 
Constitution. It would, in effect, mean that while the whole of 
the Constitution affected the States, the Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that only 1 per cent of it would apply to the 
territory under the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the United 
States. Instead of the Constitution being a source of pride to the 
American people, it would be held up as a laughing stock to the 
whole world, 

Nothing would have caused more terror in the ranks of the Re- 
publican party than to have had this measure receive support at 
the hands of the Democratic party. It may seem strange in 
view of the fact that by such action it would be a recognition of 
the position taken by them in the Porto Rican matter. But they 
knew if that question ever came before the American people it 
would l so transparent and flimsy a makeshift that anybody 
having the audacity to present it for the purpose of 3 
them would at the polls be eliminated from the political worl 
for all time. Their only salvation Jay in the defeat of the meas- 
ure, and in order effectually to dispose of it they placed this ob- 
noxious clause in the first paragraph. 

If the Republican had admitted of an amendment ora 
change in one or two particulars in order to make the same effect- 
ive, and in order to open a way whereby the evils of the trusts 
could be remedied and, if possible, absolutely defeated, the Dem- 
ocratic party would have gladly welcomed such an opportunity. 
But no! Such a change the Republican party could not dare to 
afford, because the moment that effective legislation against the 
trusts became a law, that moment it lost its most effective and 


for the rights of these people who had willing] placos 
y 


best financial backers; that moment would see the dwindling of 
the Republican campaign funds into an insignificant sum; that 
moment would see them with no financial weapon to meet the 
conditions of the next Presidential election. 

Our requests were spurned, our demands were ignored, and the 
result is that the people will continue to suffer until they place in 
the hands of other official servants the power to do away with 
these pests so inimical to the free institutions of America. 

The real gist and substance, however, of this amendment lies in 
the second paragraph, which gives absolute power to Congress to 
define, regulate, etc., the trusts, monopolies, and combinations, 
No one could object, possibly, to the enlargement of the powers 
of Congress in this particular, but at all events there should be 
some limitations placed upon it. The idea that one body should 
have the absolute, unrestricted right to define a combination! 

It has been contended by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Lir- 
TLEFIELD] that the word combination“ must be taken in con- 
junction with its surroundings, and in the light of a trust or mo- 
nopoly. In some instances that probably were true, and if the 
word ‘‘defined” had been omitted, the probabilities are that it 
would have been true in this case, but when Congress is given an 
absolute right to define what a combination is, who is there to 
curtail that right? Can the Supreme Court doit? The answer, 
though we might regret it, must be no. That would grant per- 
mission to Congress to ruin any partnership, any combination of 
two or more individuals doing any business enterprise, to interfere 
with and destroy and disorganize legal organizations, and would 
afford the opportunity for the greatest scandals in the history of 
the Republic. 

Does any one doubt that these trusts would place hundreds of 
thousands, aye, millions of dollars in two or three vulnerable 
places to prevent any effective legislation which would or might 
tend tointerfere with their actions? The result would be that the 
mot corrupt place known would be the Congress of the United 

ates, 

But it may appear strange that a Member of the House of Rep 
resentatives should oppose enlarging the powers of Congress. It 
is done, not because we question any individual, not because we 
doubt the sincerity or honesty of the present Congress, but be- 
cause it means that temptations threaten us so large and so appar- 
ent that there would be many weak ones who might stumble by 
the wayside. “Lead me not into temptation” were better to be 
borne in mind. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not tire yeu by a recital of the great in- 
finences wielded by the trusts, the great harm done to the spirit 
of independence, the great interference with personal ambition, 
or the serious evils which result from their growth. There is 
scarcely a man outside the pale of these organizations who has 
not felt the hands of the trusts at his throat. There is hardly to 
be found one who finds thatit does not interfere with his progress 
in this world. And so it were idle for mo now to make any 
further statements about them. We deplore the fact that they 
exist, and there is a duty devolving upon us as servants of the 
people to do something, and that immediately, whereby their evil - 
aims can be frustrated 

Sir, [should lend my aid to any legislation which, in my humble 
judgment, would have the slightest tendency to meet these crying 
evils. I believe that no stone should be left unturned, that no 
work should be too great to stop their further advancement, and 
I regret the fact that under the rules adopted by the Republican 
party we are not permitted to avail ourselves of an opportunity 
to strike an effective blow at these combinations. 

I had topas when I entered as a member of this Congress that 
one of the first pieces of legislation that would be offered for our 
consideration would ba in the nature of antitrust legislation. 
But, as days and weeks passed by, my hopes changed to distrust, 
and when I was confronted with the proposition now before the 
House I knew that I erred notin my opinion and judgment of the 
Republican party that it was the friend and supporter of trusts. 

I have no fear that the American people are not able to see 
through this weak attempt to deceive them. I have no fears that 
they will be deceived by a label. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the mere words ‘‘ antitrust legislation” convey to them 
nothing, but that sincere antitrust legislation means everythin 
tothem. They well know what is best and good for them, an 
when they have fully studied, as they will, the questions involved 
in this constitutional amendment, they will show by their votes 
on next election day their detestation of that party that would 
stoop to such deception, and so low and petty a trick, 

I shall vote against this amendment, although, as I have pre- 
viously said, I would be only too willing to vote for any measure 
which would result in the curtailment of the powers of the trusts, 
but I would be untrue to my principles, untrue to my people, 
untrue to my country and to myself, were I to support or indorse 
or ratify a proposition, which, if anything, would aid in the 
strengthening of these great combinations. 
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HON. GEORGE P. LAWREN OE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10539) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,” approyed July 2, 1890— 

Mr. LAWRENCE said: 

Mr. Speaker: One of the issues which has been made by some 
of the members of the opposition party in this debate and elsewhere, 
bearing upon the subject of trusts, has had reference to the issue of 
money and the extension of credit by national banks. The charge 
has been made by the leaders of the opposition party in the last 
Presidential campaign that the grant of the note-issuing power to 
national banks, with comparative freedom from restrictions, gives 
to the b: a greater control over credit and the volume of cur- 
rency than if the issue of currency were under the direct control of 
the Government. The State platform adopted this spring by the 
Democrats of Nebraska, demanded ‘‘the retention of the nbacks 
as they now exist and the retirement of national-bank notes as 
rapidly as greenbacks can be substituted for them.” It was not set 
forth in the platform how these greenbacks were to be substituted 
for bank notes. If it was proposed that the Goyernment should 
print the backs, constituting an obligation of the Government, 
and pay en out in exchange for bank notes, the latter being an 
obligation of the banks which issued them, 1 am sure that such 
liberality would be cordially welcomed by every national banker. 

I do not believe the . is prepared to go to such a 
length of generosity to the national banks as this project seems to 
imply. What we might properly do, however, in order to place 
credit on the lowest terms within the reach of every solvent busi- 
ness man, is to remoye the fetters from banking operations as far 
as can be done consistently with the rules of safety and erence 
which constitute the great merit of the national banking system. 
am not afraid to face the proposition that giving greater freedom of 
action to the banks tends to create a banking trust. I believe the 
exact con is the fact, and that it can be demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of any candid man who will give the subject a half 
hour’s consideration. What is proposed in i re Ne liberality 
of note issues is only to take away from the banks the excuse for 
charging high rates of discount and refusing loans, upon the ground 
that they are hampered by the restrictions of the national E 
law. Comparative freedom of note issues only throws the fiel 
wide open to competition and takes away what there may be of 
the character of monopoly in the present system of issuing notes. 

If the more than thirty-six hundred national banks of the coun- 
try could be gotten together in a great conspiracy to cut their own 
throats by refusing accommodation to business, freedom of compe- 
tition would enable anyone who had negotiable capital to take out 
a charter, hire temporary banking quarters, and destroy the con- 
spiracy by offering to loan our notes freely at low rates to the busi- 
ness community. I do not believe that such a conspiracy is possible 
or probable under any conditions. If it is conceivable, however, 
it would be infinitely more easy for a group of trust magnates in 
New York to get together and corner the currency under existing 
conditions than if reasonable freedom of note issue prevailed. They 
would know at the outset just how much currency and what kinds 
they had to deal with under fixed Government issues. They would 
not know this under a system which permitted any group of citizens 
to form a note-issuing bank when a business demand existed for its 


operations. 
I do not 9555 to discuss this problem at length, but only to 
int out the olly of the charge that giving proper elasticity to our 
king system would encourage a banking trust and the cornering 
of money. It must be remembered that the banks have the power 
now to refuse loans and contract credit, subject to the two condi- 
tions that it is not for their intergst to lock up money without 
return and that they are always at the mercy of their depositors, 
who would withdraw their deposits in full if they found that they 
were being refused reasonable accommodation in respect to loans. 
What is proposed by those who adyocate a little greater elasticity 
in note issues is only to remove the needless fetters from a single 
form of credit. There are few restrictions imposed upon the issue 
of checks and drafts by national banks. They are negotiable forms 
of credit, and the bank note is only another form of such credit. It 
differs chiefly from checks and in a higher degree of trans- 
ferability. It differs, therefore, in being more convenient for use 


in parts of the country removed from the banks and where the use 
of checks and drafts has not become a habit of the people. 
Freedom of competition among all who have negotiable wealth, 


the bringing to the country by bank notes of the same facilities for 
exchange enjoyed by the great cities through checks and drafts, the 
consideration of the interests of the borrower as well as the lender, 
the promotion of our foreign trade by making credit as low and con- 
venient to our manufacturers as to those of Europe, and co ently 
the continued employment of labor at remunerative wages in pro- 
duction for the foreign market—these are the great objects of a 
well-secured but flexible bank-note currency, such as I believe 
should be provided to gradually take the place of the bond-secured 
currency, as the supply of bonds ceases to be adequate for the needs 
of our es ding trade. 

This subject has been so fully and carefully discussed in its bear- 
ings upon our foreign trade and the interest of the farmer and the 
laborer, in an article prepared by my friend, Mr. Charles A. Conant, 
of Boston; that I propose to include it in my remarks. Mr. Conant 
has spent many years of study upon this subject, and is the author 
of a well-known work on “The History of Modern Banks of Issue.“ 
The article to which I refer was printed in the New York Bankers’ 

ine in February and March last, and has been widely circu- 
lated as a monograph. Its text is as follows: 
THE BENEFIT OF A BANK-NOTE CURRENCY, 


Having sketched the origin and development of hank notes and defined their 
functions and qualities,* it is proper to consider their benefits to the community, 
Some of these benefits are which naturally fromthe banking function 
in concentrating and distributing capital without the power of note issue. This 

wer, however, greatly quickens und promotes the process of bringing capital 

nto active use, espe 1 0 in communities where credit is not well developed, 
and where a sparse population remders banks less accessible than in commercial 
centers. The bank note economizes the use of metal, and to this extent dimin- 
ishes the amount of real capital required for the circulating medium. Bank 
notes issued under such conditions constitute 2 loan from the public to the 
banker, but compensate the lenders by affording a conyenicnt medium of 
exchange, The benefits of the public are not limited to the mere convenience 
of the paper in comparison with coin, but include a share in the lower discount 
rates and greater facilities extended to commerce by the capital sayed for pro- 
ductive purposes by the economy of themetals. The note- ng function, more- 
over, affords a method of introducing other forms of credit, and thus by degrees 
extends to an undeveloped country all the benefits of the modern credit system. 
These advantages of bank-note issues may be set forth with more precision and 
detail under the follo heads: 

1. Economy of the precious metals. 

2. The accumulation and distribution of capital. 
3. The reduction of the rate for the rental of money. 
4. The adjustment of the currency to business 8 


I. Ecoxoux OF THE PRECIOUS METALS, 
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ul 
minimum req elter had complied with, Ina 
community still further developed, where organized industry existed, the neces- 
C on ot its 
capital would probably be invested in this direction, even while the machinery 
of production and distribution was incomplete. There would be, however, a 
constant tendency to reduce this um of exc to a um and to 
part with it to other communities in exchange for the tools of production and the 
comforts of life. By the law of marginal uti the individuals of the commu- 
nity would excha the products of their labor, first, for the most necessary 
cles, and then a graded series of steps for articles having successively 
lower degrees of utility, 

An alternative resource is open to communities whose producing power is on 
the margin of the capacity for investing capital in a metallic currency. This 
resource is the employment of paper it. The tendency to devote saved cap- 
ital to the increase of the n for comfort and for effective competi- 
tion with other communities, is so persistent that in a community whose saved 
ca close to the magin necessary for these purposes, there is a constant sub- 
stitution of paper credit for metallic money up to the margin of safety and eyen 
beyond this margin, This tendency is aided by the demand for notes as a tool 
of exchange, which keeps them in circulation even when the security for thenr 
isnot of the best. This is the explanation of the abuse of ban credit in 
comparatively 7 — communities. How this condition was brought about in the 
early history of the United States is thus set forth by Professor Newcomb: t 

In new countries, where the rate of interest is high and the demand for loans 
prea; the temptation is much stronger than elsewhere, Thus arose the ‘ wildcat’ 

king which was so preyalent in our new States dunay their early history. 
When a ‘wildcat’ bank was established its practice was to loan its own notes on 
interest. The banker knew that there was little immediate danger of these 
notes coming back in great numbers, because the community was too much in 
want ot them as money. He was, therefore, tempted to loan them on insufficient 


meres iene Principles of a Banking Currency,” Bankers’ Magazine for May 
une, 1899. 
+Principles of Political Economy, p. 171. 
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security, 5 good security was difficult to obtain under the cireum- 


stances. e could induce his customer to carry the notes to a great distance, 
the danger of their being returned for payment became still less. So long as 
people would take his notes he was thus enabled to draw a high rate of interest 
on a very small capital.” 

The safeguard against such abuses is the adoption of a prudent banking policy, 
either by union among bankers or by the mandate of Jaw, which shall not per- 
mit the metallic resources of the country to fall below the margin of safety. 
There is no reason, when this margin is ascertained, with a proper excess for 
emergencies, why the economy of paper credit should not be availed of to the 
entire amount consistent with this condition. Such a policy has the advantages 
of affording a country the most effective and economical use of its saved capital. 
The bank note, although It has been the most useful form of paper credit in poor 
communities, is the only form which has become a subject of serious controversy, 
because it has not always been employed with moderation and skill. In its 
essence, however, the bank note involves no greater danger in use than checks 
and de t accounts, and still less danger when surrounded by the safeguards 
which have been provided in modern commercial States in order to permit its 
circulation as a substitute for money. 


BENEFITS OF AN EFFICIENT CURRENCY IN FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


Tt is not merely a local advantage that a country should have an economical 
cireulation. It may directly affect the competition of one nation with another. 
Assuming that this rivalry is reduced to the closest conditions, it is obvious that 
the economy of the currency may play the same part in facilitating competition 
as economy in any part of the machinery of p uction, A nation which used 
old and cumbersome wooden machinery could not successfully compete in the 
world’s markets with one which used the most medern and efficient machinery. 
Other things being equal, 2 nation which unn ly invested a large part of 
its capital in a costly and cumbersome tool of exchange, could not compete upon 
favorable terms with one which adopted the most economical means of exchange, 
Undoubtedly the most economical means includes the safest means, but this 
safety need not be carried to excess in respect to the currency any more than in 
the case of machinery, which might be made unnecessarily cumbersome with 
the object of preventing breakdowns. The disadvantage which might result 
from an excessive investment of capital in currency becomes obvious if one con- 
siders how much capital would be required if the United States or any other 
country should decide to abolish all forms of banking credit as well as note issues, 
It every transaction had thus to be settled in coin instead of by checks and com- 
mercial bills, the entire savings of the conntry for several years would have to 
be applied to the aequisition of a sufficient supply of metallic money to the 
impoverishment of every other part of the machinery of competition, It is 
obvious that the country adopting such a policy would soon cease to be a serious 
competitor of the well-organized industrial nations. 1 i 

So far as note issues exceed the metallic reserves held for their protection, they 
may be considered as an economy of capital. This economy is multiplied many 
times when the cost of the o l investment in a gold currency is supple- 
mented by consideration of the annual interest charge upon it. The cost of 


maintaining £95,000,000 in gold, silver, and copper money in circulation in Great 
Britain in 1876 was estimated by Mr. Jevons at £2,972,000 ($14,500,000) annually, 


of which £2,850,000 was for interest upon the principal at the rate of r cent. 
‘The annual average circulation of European banks of issue in 1898 was 14,068,000,000 
franes, which was protected by a goia reserve of 8,182,000,000 francs, leaving an 
uncovered circulation of about 6,500,000,000 frances ($1,200,000,000). The interest 
upon the latter amount at 3 per cent would amount to $36,000,000 a year, This is 
a material saving of capital for application to productive industry. The excess 
of uncovered. note issues was much larger a score of years ago than at present, 
but the great surplus of saved capital in recent years, and the extension of other 
forms of eredit, by the growth of banks of discount and — an have permitted 
a large investmentin the gold supply from the mines without a corresponding 
extension of credit in the form of notes, J 

A considerable saving is obtained from the use of a bank-note currency in a 
more modest way, even where the volume of notes does not greatly exceed the 
metallic reserye. This saving results from the fact that the use of paper certifi- 
cates in ordinary circulation avoids the wear of the metallic pieces. The loss by 
wear upon a gold currency is very considerable whore it is in actual use as a 
medium of exchange. The coins surrendered by the Bank of England to the 
British mint for a period of about four and a half years, from March, 1893, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1897, included coins under the legal limit of Noy 1 loss of 
134,294.8 ounces, or at the mint value a loss of £022,910 ($2,500,000). is repre- 
sents a loss of about $500,000 per year upon the coins paming through the Bank 
alone. A portion of this loss is paralleled by the cost of printing and handling 
a paper currency, but on the other hand a small gain accrues to the issuers by 
the ti of such currency. 

Bank notes do not cease to have a high degree of usefulness, even in commu- 
nities which have an ample supply of saved capital for investment in a metallic 
currency. The extent of the use of notes under such circumstances depends to 
some extent upon the customs of the community, but the notes are more readily 
transferable than coin, and when exchanged in | amounts between banks 
and their correspondents cost much less for carriage. The practical benefits of 
handling notes instead of coin were set forth in a forcible manner in a letter 
written in 1841 by Roger Aytoun, esq., manager of the Renfrewshire at 
8 the wn of 7 — 5 8 to abolish notes for £1 in Scotland. Mr. 
Aytoun said upon nt: 

Wat N tis business of the Highlands is transacted by means of bank 
notes of £1, with some larger notes on occasions, and that with the greatest facil- 
ity. Cattle dealers and all others having to pay away money to any amount in 
small sums to a number of people, asin the instances mentioned, prepare them- 
selyes by a mixture of notes, some and some small, accompanied by a few 
pounds of silver, and everything goes on well. These notes are preferred by the 
country people before gold, both mse they are unable to distinguish between 
the genuine and base metal and because coins are more liable to be lost from 
kets than notes; and they have no reason to repent their confidence in 
the stability of those banks whose notes they have been accustomed to receive 
for so many years in their transactions. But if 1 notes are superseded and 
gold substituted it is not easy to see how the supply of gold is to be kept up to 


Investigations in Currency and Finante,” p. 206, 

* +London Economist, July 15,1899, LVI, page 1012. The British Government, 
by the coinage act of 1891, established a coinage fund of £400,000 to cover the cost 
of the restoration of the gold currency. This fund with the accumulated inter- 
est, was nearly exhausted by the operation of 1898, but was increased by a further 
charge upon the public revenues under an act of 1893. 

It is a regular practice of the interior banks of the United States to direct the 
deposit of gold by their New York reserve agents with the subtreasury of the 
United States in New York, in exchange for the shipment of notes from Wash- 
ington to the interfor point where they are desired. This method is always pre- 
ferred to the shipment of gold from New York, because the express rates upon 

old are 5 the rate upon notes. The bankers’ express rate, for 
instance, from Washington to St. Louis in 1899 was $1 per $1,000 on gold, while 
the rate on currency was only sixty cents per$1,000. Such shipments of currency 
against deposits of gold in Mew York were $19,718,000 in the fiscal year 1898. 
§Gilbart, The History, Principles, and Practice of Banking, II, page 222. 


carry on the business and transactions of this country. Should a quantity of it 
be received into the circulation, it would not remain long, but find its way into 
the banks, who will not give it out again in bills as they do their notes, and it 
will ir mediately become a scarce article in the country. A person, then, having 
to pay in small sums will on every such occasion be obliged to send his large 
notes to the bank that issued them, perhaps a hundred miles off, to receive gold 
and silver in their place to answer his purpose.” 


IL.—THE ACCUMULATION AND DIFFUSION OF CAPITAL, 


One of the t benefits of a banking currency is its service in the accumula- 
on and distribution of capital. This benefit isin some 1 the consequence 
of all banking operations, which attract into the custody of the banks the scat- 
tered savings of the community. The progress in this concentration of saved 
capital in hands which render it productive has been marked within the past 
century. The savings of capital themselves have Farts y increased, partly as the 
result of the increased productive power derived from the use of machinery, but 
largely also from the stimulus to saying afforded by modern banking methods. 
The savings banks and stock exchange securities have become to a large extent 
the reservoirs of these savings. These institutions are not closely related to the 
functions of a ag banks, but the preliminary education in the use of 
ae credit which led to savings de ts and investments in securities was 
afforded by these issuing banks. The bank note is the form of credit which under 
certain conditions is most convenient and performs most efficiently the work of 
saving the use of metallic money. To quote from the exposition of the Monetary 
Commission (pago 16): 

“A borrower at a bank will 725 sak for that means of payment which his 
situation and the business habits of his community demand. If he can not get 
itin that form, his loan is ineffective. Hence the habits of the community deter- 
mine which form of liability the bank will make use of; it is not determined by 
the will of the bank. If the latter is not able to conform to the business habits 
of its customers it can not loan in that district. In the interest of borrowers, 
therefore, a proper banking system should be so ordered that it can adjust itself 
to the needs of „ If banks are given pae freedom in conduct- 
ing their business, whether they issue notes or not is a question merely of con- 
venience to their customers; to a large city bank the privilege of issuing notes is 
of almost no advantage.“ 8 

Banks having the power of note issue have been, therefore, the pioneers of 
credit in thetr respective localities. They haye made the owners of capital famil- 
jar with the note-issuing system, which 5 only passive action, and have 
paved the way for other systems of credit which appealed to the direct initiative 
of the small capitalist. The operation of this tendency is thus described by Pro- 
fessor Leroy-Beaulieu: * 2 

“Tt has been demonstrated by experience that the issue of bills, when they 
have been made under regular conditions, has served in a notable manner to 
rendera banking system populer and to spread banking i atop ae among the 
pans, not so much by the advantage resulting to the banks by the absence of 

nterest on the sums which they procure with their issues, as-by the general 
notoriety given to their establishments, the confidence which the public place 
in them when they hold their ae yaar and the habit which they acquire of 
8 more and more to their aid for the various operations of payment and 
collection.“ 

The issue of notes which ex into general circulation permits an extension of 
credit in a community whic ht not be possible if there was only a metallic 
currency. The manufacturer who is able to borrow notes from a bank in the 
course of his commercial business, which are accepted by his employees and pass 
into general circulation, thereby aids the bank in borrowing the capital of the 
community without obtaining it by direct deposit. The holder of a bank note 
under such conditions has in a sense lent his capital to the bank in return fora 
printed promise to pay money, but he is not a loser by the transaction, since the 
promise seryes all his 3 as a medium of exchange with the same efficiency 
as metallic me If he considers the substitute less efficient, it is within his 
power to demand the fulfillment of the promise by presenting the note for redemp- 
tion in standard coin. The holder of the note, indeed, so far from suffering by 
lending his credit to the bank, is a partner with the whole community in the ben- 
efits derived from a larger medium of exchange than would be available if bank 
notes were not permitted and in the increased activity of business transactions 
which such amedium of exchange allows. 

This increased activity of business transactions is one of the natural results of 
the transferability of capital which is promoted by the banking system, The 
power to issue notes increases the ability of the banker to ald new industries and 
to keep production in useful channels, It is the banker largely who determines 
the direction of industry by his willingness to make loans to industries which 
are profitable because they are meeting a demand and by his withdrawal of loans 
from industries which are ceasing to be profitable because of overproduction and 
diminished demand. How process operates is thus set forth by Mr. Bagehot: ft 

It is the money lender in a primitive community whose capital is first trans- 
ferred readily from occupation to occupation. Sup a new crop, say cotton, 
becomes suddenly lucrative; immediately the little proprietors throng to the 
money lender to obtain funds to buy cotton; a new trade is begun by help, 
which could not have been begun without him, If cotton ceases to be a good 
crop, he ceases to lend to grow it.” 


ADVANTAGES OF A BANKING CURRENCY TO THE WAGE EARNER. 


The freedom of bank-note issues is of more direct advantage in some respects 
to the wage earner and small trader than to the manufacturer and capitalist. 
The latter classes are able to conduct most of their operations by means of other 
forms of ¢ t and with only a limited use of bank notes. Their individual 
credit is of such a character that their checks and promissory notes serve the 
purposes of a medium of exch in their larger transactions. To this extent 
these instruments take the place of credit in the form of notes, because their credit 
is well known and commands sufficient confidence among those to whom these 
instruments are tendered. The bank note, as Leon Say declared in a debate in 
the French Senate in 1884 on the renewal of the charter of the Bank of France, 
is the deposit account of humble citizens and small merchants. The rich ob- 
viate the use of money by taking a check book; the humbler citizen deals in u 
sort of deposit account on the bank by taking its bilis.“ 3 

The essential benefit of a bank note to the wage-earner or farmer over other 
forms of credit lies in the fact thut he can exchange it almost anywhere for what 
he wishes without discount. A wage-earner who is paid weekly or monthly 
earnings in a single check often has difficulty in converting it into money in a 
community where currency is scarce, even though the maker of the check is 
well known and of unquestioned credit. A small commission is likely to be 
charged by any storekeeper to whom the check is tendered in payment for the 
necessaries of life, The situation is still worse for the wage-earner if he obtains 
only an open credit at the store, whether in return for a check or whether the 


** Traité d. Economie Politique,” III, p. 474, 

t The entire community is enabled to profit by that which tends to facilitate 
big 7 say and circulation. If the founders.ofa bank are the first, perhaps, to 
benefit by their creation, the durable success of such an establishment is possible 
only so far as the public finds an advantage in it, as the bank responds to a real 
need and well fulfills its office.“ Horn, p. 440. 

“The Transferability of Capital,“ Works, V, p. 297. 
Arnaune, p. 324. 
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store is kept by his employers. He is by this mechanism deprived of freedom in 

the expenditure of his earnings, and has to pay whatever prices are charged 

him for goods. By this process country stores and company stores are likely to 

collect what is really a banking charge, where regular banking facilities are 

ganen, but which is much larger than would be collected by an organized 
nk. 

The absence of proper credit facilities, including especially the issue of bank 
notes, has TN heavy charges upon the farmers in the southern parts of the 
United States and in other countries. The lack of credit facilities has even 
changed the direction of agriculture in many of the Southern States and has 
depressed the price of cotton. Cotton is the most negotiable commodity of the 
Southern farmer, because it is the most certain crop and can always be sold ata 
price, even when pricesare depressed by the excessive see an When the South- 
ern farmers at the close of the civil war found themselves without money to buy 
seed and tools for resuming production, they obtained advances from the store- 
keepers and merchants in the market towns . — their growing crops, but these 
advances were made only upon cotton cro} he farmer thus bound himself to 
the storekeeper to buy everything at one place without to the price, and 
bound himself to raise cotton, however excessive the el 1 y and however much 
the price might be depressed, The process is thus described by a writer who has 
investigated the subject:* 

„The merchant consented to advance to the farmer, be he owner or tenant, 
the provisions, ee seed EESAN IEA T other requisites for making 
a crop, provided the farmer would consent to plant his cultivated land in cotton, 
to give to the merchant a mortgage or lien on his crop to the extent of his pur- 
chases, and pay for these supplies in cotton when the crop was harvested. e 
cotton prices of the merchandise thus advanced were usually from 20 to 60 per 
cent higher than the cash prices of the same articles. But for the farmer there 
was no alternative. He was glad to accept credit upon even such unfavorable 
terms, trusting that a high price of cotton would enable him to repay his indebt- 
edness and free himself from the necessity of securing loans in the future.“ 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE FARMER, 


This serfdom to the storekeeper would have been remedied to a large extent if 
the first loan had been made with bank notes which gave their holder the power 
to make purchases Wherever the notes might be A sufficient supply of 
circulating notes in a community means that the man of small means, whose 
transactions are mostly for cash, escapes the payment of high commissions to 
storekeepers, because he receives compensation for his or services in a form 
of credit which is readily exchangeable. If the use of capital is obtained in any 
form by the individual, it is desirable that it should be in the form most useful 
to him. For the rich man, as pointed out by M. Say, the check book constitutes 
such a medium; for the wage-earner and man of small means the bank note is 
more convenient, useful, and beneficial. The same distinction Hes to a large 
extent between the city man and the countryman. As stated by Mr. Hammond: 

“The city dweller is content to have his loan in the shape of a transfer o 
credits on the bank’s books in such a way as to permit him to check against the 
account, He has no use for currency except to make minor payments. But the 
average farmer does not use checks to any considerable extent. He desires cash 
in exchange for his produce and he expects to pay cash when making his 


urchases. 
X The fact that the bank note constitutes a loan from the publie to the bank is 
sometimes made the basis of the argument that the profit derived from this loan 
should go to the Government, representing all the people, rather than to an 
individual banker or 9 This argument ignores the utility of the banks 
in affording reservoirs of credit and channels for its distribution and in meeting 
the costs oi 8 the medium of exchange. f The Government can not dis- 
tribute credit except through the instrumentality of a bank, and most govern- 
— 5 have failed disastrously when they have undertaken to do a banking 

usiness, l 


TIT.—Repversa THE RATE FOR THE RENTAL OF CAPITAL, 


The economy in the use of precious metals, and the concentration of small 
rivate capitals which result from a liberal system of bank-note issues, yield an 
sited rofit to the community. This fit would inure in the first instance 
to the banker, who by the note-issuing system obtains the use of private savings 
at small cost, if he was not compelled to share it with the entire 8 com- 
munity under the law of competition, which tends to bring to a level the profits 
in all en rises. Under the operation of this law the profit resulting from the 
economy of the metals and an adequate medium of éxchange is distributed in 
such a manner that hardly any member of a producing community fails to receive 
some share. This is the case with any mechanism which saves labor and capital, 
even where the device is a patented monopoly. Such an article can not be dis- 
pa of for profit unless the Wen affords a saving to the users of it. Much more 
this the case when competition is open to all comers having circulating capital, 
as under the operation of a liberal banking law. 

It is worth while to examine somewhat more minutely the process by which a 
bank-note currency benefits the banker and reduces the cost of management of 
all industries. The banker who 1 afloat a given volume of notes borrows 
the amount without interest from the public. He can grant applications for 
loans only by the ion of capital or the control overit. If he receives large 
ic oot they provide sufficient capital for making all the loans which are asked 
of him. If deposits are not received in any considerable amount, either because 
of the lack of surplus capital in the community or the lack of education in the 
use of banking facilities, the banker is without any resources for making loans 
beyond the amount of his original capital. If, however, he has the power to is- 
sue notes which are accepted by the public, he can extend his loans to the limit 
of his power of note issue under the law or under the rules of prudent 3 
Such notes only represent another form of credit from that brought to the bank 
by the producer or trader in the form of commercial paper. It is when the trader 
is able to pay out these notes for capital or services that they are converted, in a 
sense, into a loan of capital from the publie to the bank. 

The 5 by the process of bank-note issues obtains the use of a sufi- 
cient supply of the tools of exchange without sending abroad hot to the full 
amount of these tools. It is able by this means to exchange its products for 
others which are more beneficial than coined money. The amount which 
might e haye been invested in a metallie currency remains perma- 
nently a le for increasing the machinery of production, acquiring a la: 
supply of raw materials, and poaudng e larger quantity of finished goods. The 
paper medium of 5 thus affo: a sufficient currency, where one could 
not be obtained in the form of metallic money, or could be obtained only by 
serious sacrifices, The tool of exchange is the vital representative of circulatin, 
capital. The 3 hi . of the community is enlarged by the issue o 
bank notes—not because notes are the creation of capital, but use they 
give mobility to capital which would otherwise remain in fixed form, or be in 


M. B. Hammond, “The Southern Farmer and Banking Reform,” “Sound 


tously a aa part of their 8 not only are they ex 


such minute subdivisions in the hands of individuals as not to be available for 
the processes of production, Thus, at low cost, the bank appropriates to its use the 
scattered capital of small holders and places it at the disposal of the community. 
How essential it is that this should be done under the fewest possible restrictions 
is thus pointed out by Professor Nitti:* 

“If the credit circulation partially replaces the metallic circulation, it is 
because it costs less, If the cost of production is artificially enhanced, the adyan- 
tage whieh might result from it is reduced or suppressed. It is so much the more 
harmfal, since it is the mass of the users of credit—that is, the mass of the 
publie- who benefit by every reduction,” 

If an adequate mechanism of exchange is obtained for ee or one-half 
the investment of capital which would be required for a mi ic currency, it is 
obvious that a mate: saving has been made, This saving is likely to prove in 
practice, even if the proposition can not he demonstrated imathemmationliy, much 
more important than an equal saving in any other form of capital. The tool of 
exchange is so important to the successful workings of the other parts of the 
industrial mechanism that a deficiency of it likely to hamper all branches of 
industry and a sufficiency to stimulate them into increased producing capacity. 

When, therefore, a bank-note currency permits an increased offer of the tools 
of exchange to those who desire o obtain them, the effect upon the rental value 
of money is plainly felt. This value is determined by the comparison of the 
supply of the medium of exchange with the effective demand. The effective 
demand consists of the commercial paper whose owners can afford to pay the 
rental prices of money, as exp’ by the discount rate. This demand must 
necessarily be shut wi narrow limits where the discount rate is so high as to 
detract materially from the profits of com tions. The holder of 
commercial reer may prefer to go without the quantity of the tool of exchange 
which would be useful to him rather than pay the rental price fixed by the sup- 
ply. His rates of commercial profit may not enable him to pay fer a sufficient 
es ly of the medium of exchange when the amount is small and the price is high. 

ë rental price of money responds, like the price of other and services, 
to the law which Ricardo applied only to the products of agriculture, but which 
has been found to be an almost universal law of economies—that the price of the 
entire product or service is fixed by the price at which the last increment of the 
Foods can be produced or the last increment of service rendered at a profit, 

J sn ato among the owners of the supply of money attracts borrowers to those 

offering money at the lowest rate, in just the same manner as competition among 

dealers in wheat attracts purchasers to those offering wheat at the lowest price. 

The effort to maintain a gnor price in either case than that fixed by the average 

profits upon invested capital, other elements in the problem being given due 

weight, would attract many competitors, but would in the case of money tend to 
up the sources of banking business. 

mpetition leads each banker who controls a part of the supply to underbid 
his competitor in order to earn a profit by putting his commodity to use. The 
fact that this competition is closer and more acute in the case of circulating 
capital, as represented by the tool of exchange and the command over credits, 
than in the case of most other commodities, is indicated by the rapid changes in 
the rates charged for money in organized money markets. These rates some- 
times rise in periods of stringency to $9 or 40 per cent a year, but fall within 
a few days to 4 or 5 per cent when the demand is relaxed and the suppl 
increases, Each owner of CRAEN Bee ital or each banker who conteols tt 

ns to lower his rental price when he finds that his supply is not absorbed by 
the effective demand at Nee | rates. 

It is obvious, therefore, that with a given demand in the form of commercial 
paper and other legitimate appeals from borrowers an increase in the supply of 
circulating capital by a device which converts into such capital the scattered 
resources of individuals must produce a marked decline in its rental price. If 
this increased supply brings down the rental price to a point whic tly 
inereases the demand, one of two classes of benefits,and probably both, must 
result for the community. If producers and traders are able to borrow who were 
not able to do so before, their productive capacity will be materially increased 
and their benefits will be distributed over the whole community tl h the 
payment of wages, increased purchases of materials, and the exchange of their 
products for increased quantities of foreign products. 

If, on the other hand, it be assumed that no new class of borrowers comes into 
the field, and that the increased supply of the tools of exchange is available only 
for the use of the original number of borrowers, they will obtain the use of the 
medium at a greatly reduced cost. Their productive power and profits will be so 
increased that a portion can be spared for investment in a metallic currency, if 
it is needed. The more probable result, representing the leveling effects of sev- 
eral causes, is that industry will be stimulated, that the reduced rental for cireu- 
lating capital will afford the means of production upon a larger scale to an 
increased number of borrowers, and that the 3 profits of the community 
will afford a surplus for obtaining sufficient metallic currency to form the secu- 
rity of additional note issues to meet the expanding needs of business, without 
the sacrifice which would be involved in the attempt to maintain a currency 
consisting purely of metallic 8 

Circulating capital is the most mobile form of wealth. According to the maxims 
of political economy, it should flow so freely from the point where its rental is 
low to the point where its rental is high that 2 trifling differences should 
exist in any part of the world. This absolute fluidity is not realized in fact 
because of the friction which attends the movement. There are different 
degrees of safety in g loans in different communities which affect the 
rental price of money, there are costs of transportation, and there are differences 
in the notoriety of credit even where the credit itself is equally good. Perfect 
freedom of movement on the part of circulating om is hampered also by 
customs laws, by commissions and profits charged by brokers and bankers, 
and many other influences. Between two organized markets the difference in 
the re rice of money should vary only by the cost of transferring gold, but 
even this difference is subject to modification by losses of interest in transporta- 
tion, the alarm of confidence caused by political events, the hopefulness or 
oer of lenders, and by the facility for converting fixed into circulating 
capital. 

NEEDLESS RESTRICTIONS ON BANKS ARE TAXES ON THE PEOPLE. 


These differences in the rental es of money are greatly increased when that 
freedom which is often assumed for 3 of economic laws is hampered 
by legal restrictions upon the issue of it. If the use of checks was taxed 10 
5 cent in the commercial centers, and no other forms for 5 the titles 

money were equally convenient, the rental p ce of 5 tal would 
be increased and its movements would be greatly hampered. Prohibitions upon 
note issues destroy in the same manner the most conyenient mechanism of credit 
in country districts, where the deposit system has not obtained a footing or where 
banking offices are not conveniently at hand. 

That the absence or the severe restriction of the note-issuing function has 
inereased the rental price of money is plain from comparison of the banking his- 


*Revue d'Economie Politique (1898), XII, p. 821. 

+ ‘If the money obtained by discounts was obtained at a price superior to the 
mean of the profits of all transactions, there would logically be no more com- 
mercial transactions, or rather there would cease to recourse to the bank, 
Hence in an ideal régime of the economy of credit the maximum limit of the 
rate of discount is determined by the average of profits.""—Nitti, Revue d Economie 
Politique (1598), XII, p. 377. 


tor 
in 
Bank of France it was changed onl 


of different countries, In England, where the restrictive policy was adopted 
F, the discount rate 330 times from 1844 to 1890, while at the 
110 times,* The autumn months called 
G erate re the Bank of å — 3 
dispe ages during summer, and the a’ n 
and capital in buying up the produce of the harvest.” 1 No oe a for 
note ents is made by the English a A law, 
every unusual demand for currency has to be met by an increased inyestment in 
metallic money, often at heavy cost to the producersof the country. In Germany 
high discount rates became the rule at the Imperial Bank as soon as the bnsiness 
of the country grew up to the limit of note issue fixed by the law oi 1875. The 
a rate was under 3} per cent from 1891 to 1895, but rose to 3.66 in 1896, 3.806 
in 18975 4.267 in 1898, and 4.98 in 1899. Much worse is the situation in the Uulted 
States, where the rates in the rural districts have often stood at 10 or 12 per cent. 
That is not a necessary condition of new countriesis shown by the conditions 
in Canada, which possesses an economical banking currency. 
The fact that the returns upon circulating eapital differ so widely in different 
communities seriously impairs the efficiency of the whole economic ee. A 
oe 


dustry, a 
might be obtained under i proper 
organization, and a disadvantage in competition with better organized com- 


coupled with the n condition of security, should be the object of ev: 
sound monetary em. i‘ it this 


of a credit tion. 
ess transactions and 


, that there are no other forms of 


not the cause.§ 
Let it be assumed, for the sake of simpli 
the banks and the issue of bank 


credit than the discount of commercial 


occurred. 
a great number of persons, the effect of a single loan may not be obvious and strik- 
ing upon the number of notes in circulation, The notes pass into many hands, 
but if notes and standard coin constitute the sole medium of making payments, 
a merchant having a loan to repay must surrender to the bank as many notes as 
he ori ly obtained or an equal amountin coin. In the one case, the outstand- 
debts of the bank are reduced by the withdrawal of the notes, which are the 

printed promises of the bank to ey coin on demand. In the other case—pay- 
ment in coin—the outstanding debts in excess of the reserve are reduced by the 
deposit of a 8 of coin fully cove: the amount of the loan and capable 
of redeeming in full the notes which may be still outstanding. 

The ration of a banking currency under such conditions results in the 
c adjustment of the amount to the needs of the business. If the num- 
ber of business transactions is many bills of exchange are brought to the 
bank and many notes are issued. A volume of business transactions usually 
ene 8 em e Hanos and y — — wanes and + 
retail purchases, requiring an ine: supply of the ating medinm. 
wars volume of notes is absorbed at such tans than in times ef dull trade. If 
b ess transactions become less numerous, the poper presented to the bank for 
discount becomes less, fewer notes are issued, an e retirement of the outstand- 
ing notes takes place as traders haying commercial bills to meet from day to day 

y notes for them into the bank, With many transactions consummated dafiy, 
the volume of a banking currency is thus kept in close relations with the n 
of business. If the number of notes in the hands of the public becomes exces- 
— 5 they may prore to exchange them for standard coin by 53 them for 
t e a 


purpose bank. They will be led naturally to make such exch 
if the excess of the circulating medium 


operates to increase the supply of loanable 
capital, to depress interest rates, and thereby to attract money to other countries, 
Metallic money is the only money acceptable for export, and it would be neces- 
sary A gi notes for redemption in coin in order to meet the demand for 


© le currency. 
is introduced, another element enters into the regu- 


y the 8 
lation of the volume of bank notes. If the supply of currency in the hands of 
deposi’ both notes and coin to their 


and are not reis- 


quires a sufficient cash reserve to provide for its W depen on demand. The con- 
version of the note liability into a deposit liability vents further issues of 
notes, if the reserve has been reduced nearly to the mum limits required b 


law or by sound TOEGA DOUET, This is usually the case when note issues te 
to become excessive. Thus, in any given community, a combination of causes 
operates to keep a redeemable bank-note currency within the limits set by the 
requirements of business at any particular moment. An . volume of 
trade results in an expansion of note issues, in the form of Joans, while a con- 
tractin vatama of trade brings notes daily into the bank in payment of cong 
tions which are not renewed. A contractile volume of e also relaxes the 
demand for currency and increases the accumulation in individual hands, from 
which it is promptly carried to the banks to be ted. 
The automatic operation of a banking currency notonly keeps the circulation 
* Nitti, Revne d’Economie Politique (1898), XIT, p. 383. 
ms in Currency and Finance,” p. 172. 


„146. 
of bills in connection with loans for short terms and made rigor- 


ously convertible is only the effect of transactions and not the cause of these 
transactions.” —Juglar, p. 211. 


thin a country within limits adapted to business needs, but affords the means 
8 tions in harmonious relations with those of 10 


Sao market, the ex 
law of supply and demand the rental price of circulating 
Such conditions create an inducement to transfer capital to other 
markets, where a mner price is ipaa for its use. This transfer (under the su 
poeg conditions of absence oi other banking credits) would have to be made 
metallic money. The banks are the reservoirs of metallic money, and, if other 
means of capital had been exhausted, their notes would be presented 
for redemption in go. d, until the point was reached where there ceased to beany 
excess in the supp, y of capital at home over that in foreign markets, and discount 
rates again tended to become uniform. The yolume of the notes in circulation 
in ng country would thus be reduced by the amount returned to the 
bank to obtain metallic money for export. 

The conception which has occasionally prevailed, that bank notes may be 
issued in excess of the requirements of the community and may expel coin from 
circulation, is based upon the losses which have been suffered where bank notes 
have not conformed to the essential conditions that they shall be redeemed in 
coin on demand and be secured by commercial assets, è issue of notes upon 
any other basis than commercial assets tends to te them from commercial 
business and to deprive the bank-note currency of the elasticity which it derives 
from such a connection. Professor Price, in answer to the question, In what 
numbers will convertible bank notes circulate?” makes this answer: “ 

“The answer is the same as that which has already been given to the parallel 

uestion respecting coin. So ipri bank notes as the public has a distinct want 

or will circulate, and no more. It is the universal law of all commodities in 
use, the law of demand and supply. Neither bankers, nor Parliament, nor sus- 
pensions of the bank act, nor che need cf borrowers, but the wants and con- 
venience ef the public, its willingness to hold bank notes, the number and 
amount of the specific payments which bank notes accomplish, with a certain. 
spare stock as for all articles in use, can determine how raged convertible bank 
notes wili remain in circulation, and not be returned upon the bankers for pay- 
ment. This is the truth of truths fora convertible paper currency. This is so 
obvious a consequence of the fact that bank notes are tools, and that their quan- 
tity will be regulated by the specific work which there is for them to do, that it 
almost seems a platitude to proclaim it.” 

The basis for the argument of Professor Price lies in the fact that notes are 
issued in exchange for commercial paper, which is the tof actual business 
transactions. It is the volume of these transactions which constitutes the primary 
demand for bank notes, not the bank notes which create trausactions f The 
notes constitute the supply of circulating capital which responds to the demand, 
The note is rarely created without demand and thrust upon the market to find 
an investment. The note, therefore, does not constitute the demand for loans; 
itis the loans which constitute the demand for the note. The most e ETERNA 
demands for currency and credit are born on the stock exchanges, and they are 
satisfied by loans from deposits rather than from the power to create notes. The 
fault Hes in the creation of fictitious and 2 loans rather than in the 
creation ef bank notes. The correct reasoning upon the subject is well ex- 


pressed by Professor Conrcelie-Seneuil. 
“When attentive study is given to the principles of the monetary circulation 
which have been set forth, the conviction remains that one or several banks of 


circulatipn, ting upon a market and committing no faults in their discounts, 
are never able to issue too many bills, whatever may be their efforts toward this 
end, because their issues have a natural and necessary limit. It may be concluded 
directly and absolutely that if banks commit faults it is always in their invest- 
ments and never in their borrowings by notes or otherwise.” 

The greatest danger of excessive speculation is found in a rigid currency issued 
by the Government rather than in redeemable notes issued Dy banks. A Goy- 
ernment paper currency is nonexportable and does not eg Rag either by ex- 
pansion or contraction, to the requirements of trade. When the demand for cur- 
rency is great, such money is often inadequate; when the demand relaxes, such 
money is excessive in volume and is either employed by its holders in specula- 
tion or presses heavily upon the whole volume of the money of the country, with 
the result of expelling the surplus by the export of gold. The same lack of re- 
sponsiveness to the needs of trade is the characteristic defect of a bank-note cur- 
Tency secured by Government bonds or other securities which are not comm 
in their character and of short terms of maturity. Such a form of security has 
— 7 an indirect relation to the essential character of the notes as contracts to 
deliver money. To fulfill such contracts, as Prof. J. B. Say well says, “It is nec- 
essary that the bank have in its on not merely securities of thorough 
soundness, but those always available and convertible instantly into money; for 
a bolder of bills who thinks himself likely to be paid in lands or houses will not 
consent to receive the bills as cash.§ 

The issue of bank notes upon convertible commercial assets affords, therefore, 
the best means cf giving elasticity to the currency and keeping it adjusted to 
the requirements of trad What is meant by this elasticity is well set forth by 
Professor Dunbar:¢ 

It means responsiveness to present increase or diminution of demand—the 
power of adaptation to the of the month, the week, or the day, whether 
rising or fal . * * * Elasticity implies the operation of counter forces, In 
u currency as well as in a steel spring. That a currency may be responsive to 
demand itis necessary that the forces tumae. respectively to expand or tore- 
strict should be forces at work in the daily business of the bank, where it is 
brought into contact with the community by the stream of loans, deposits, and 


payments.” 
THE BENEFITS OF ELASTICITY. 


Elasticity is one of the most important qualities ofa good currency. This elas- 
oy must be derived either from such a movement from place to place of a 
fixed volume of currency as provides the amount required at every given point 
or from such a capacity for increase or decrease in volume as meets the ging 
needs of trade, 42 ence has shown that a fixed volume of currency is not 
eon equal to the demands put upon it and causes unnecessary advances in the 
rate for the rental of money. In every country there is usually a much greater 
demand for currency at ce than at others, and this enl demand 
happens to be almost simultaneous in several of the chief civilized countries 
which deal with each other as reciprocal producers and consumers of food prod- 
ucts and finished goods. This special demand is most intense in the autumn, 
when the cereal crops and the cotton crop are y and taken to market. 
Atsuch times there is not aiy unusual activity in the money centers, but a 
pressure for currency in the producing sections, which 8 an enlarged sup- 
ply of the circulating medium if reasonable wants are to be fully supplied. 


*Currency and Banking, p. 54. 
+Every . — DAVIN. 15 proye for a certain quantity of exchanges has 


need only of a certain quantity of instruments of payment.—Leroy-Beanlieu, 
2 d'Eco: omic Politi, I. p. 567. An jnen e ae of Taa tools 
simula! e volume of ext 1 notes 
can only be issued as demand for them arises. * a 
té des Opérations de Banque, p. 224. 
Traité d' e Politique, p. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics” (October, 1897), XII, p. 14, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There are other cal demands for currency which affect 
in a considerable d but the movement of the autumn is the most wie: 
spread and prol: Mr. Jevons, e an opponent of a true 
currency, admitted the periodical character of pr in England in an 


pressure 
land.“ * 55 largely 
requires an * b some manner in the medium o 
may be obtained either by the mechanism of the deposit. and check system, 2 
the borrowing of money by one bank from another, or by the issue of 
notes, In the case of a we a ero a nape medium of ex upon the 
occasion of special financial operations in the cities, like the issue of anew loan 
or the pers 5 a voll“ er the 2 er of exchange furnished by deposits 
and loans is eit een pace How this system operates is thus set forth by the 
mone co ont 


“The deposit ee means of which the largest part 
transactions is effected Path particularly elastic. It expan 
matically with every change em demand. If additional currency is wanted ina 
strictly commercial W Ps for any of these extraordinary demands—by a 
railroad, for example, to 7 77 rf for the payment of interest on its bonds—it is 
secured from an existing d 


oF it currency against e interest are drawn; to 
ent tos which those to whom the interest likewise make use of the 
check and deposit em, the whole transaction is carried through 
least trouble or friction.” 
While the Lo pr ashame oy thus serves oau 
experience has wn thet it is not acce lapie an A fr the needs of 


of the autumn business and to . es than 8 be the case if 
a the medium of local exchanges. 
increase in the antumn in 


isa 3 


their reserves, an test uced them 
pew the the legal Tegal init Pre need n not have occurred t ter freedom of note 
issue had been given to the natio . They ares then be able to meet 


demands for currency as they are oer in Scotland and Canada, without the 
im t of their reserves or the undue 888 at their discount rates. The 
manner in which the note issues of the Scotch ban 


oid. then d, the coun people usually take the interest on their deposit 
eipts, oa the paling Bow) their wages. There are frequently large sums 
erred by way of mo: is the custom of Scotland to setie trans- 


London. It is remarkable that ti ese monthly variations occur heya i every 
ney while = amount of the circulation in toe corresponding months of differ- 
ent years un 


areal int in the month of ee a 
higher 


ovember. 
months of different years Siete is but 
lation. These facts pioto tbat oR 5 of Scotland does not Sra any 


g dem as the autumn months come round and Land the inert 
gulariy for additional currency pov Bh ae to manif 


eent 
ed. In 
consequence of this prompt and adequate response to eve 
of commerce for more of the media of ex the co 
quite different from those to which 1 5 in e country, are . Fade a 
P has recently stated it, ‘Panics for fear of 9 thus 
unknown. The Canadians never know what it is to go through an American 
money squeeze in the autumn.’ ” 

The proof of this msiyeness of the Canadian currency to the needs of 
business is afforded by the figures of the circulation. While the ks 
axe permitted 10 issue rea jon to the amount of their capital, which was 


* eee in Currency and Finance, » Page 160. 
Report, page $11. 1047 575 of S ay dogma of interest and dividends on railroad 
bonds and stocks in the in 1897, furnished to the Monetary Com- 
the 3 pes Financial Chronicle, showed such wide varia- 


tions as $67,000,000 in January pnd $16, 600,000 in February. 

{The rn banks located in the Southern States have an aggregate 
capital of $68,680,000. On October 6, 1896, they had borrowed y from banks 
in the East, to assist in handling the crops , $13, On 9 follow- 
ing these loans had been uced 165 They ‘succeeded in borro 
fora of their needs, but commercial necessities req more. With proper 

ties the necessity for such borrowing now existing would be 
redu to a minimum.—Annual R. the ( 
J. 429555 in the State of the Finances, 1 78. 


ieee 
e pressure of 1893: “On the New 
ag 5 During the month of June the 
5 many twenty millions; d 
ees trusted 


Be e Eastern market; 
ks to contract their loans imme- 


sudden recall in nantity fo 
tel raid “care of American Finance page 19 
118 D les and Practice of Banking, — prae Sia: 
33 Canadian Bank-Note Currency, * (December 15, 1894), II. 
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$63,241,583 on December 31, 1898, thelr note issues rise during the period of special 


demand for a circula . the 


medium and are 
system when Tide denon dios 1 


283, 000 and 
lation of October was $38,688,000, only to fall in the ‘following eal to $31,927,000. 
The circulation touched even lower panes under the influence of the dull Dusi- 
ness of 18% and 1895, but rose on October 31, 1898, to $42,543,446 to fall again on 
March $1, 1899, to $38,409,227. 


THE “CURRENCY” AND ‘BANKING’ PRINCIPLES. 


question has been raised by a number of economists whether the saying of 
canttady due to the La ori deg of a bank-note currency is not obtained at the 
sacrifice of safe prin Set the real economic interests of the country w such a 
currency is employed. fact that systems 
cases proved defective 


currency was as itself unsoun 
Englan during the first half of the resent cen 


then drawn een the adyocates of what was called the “currency principle” 


on the one hand and the! erie ga 2 other. The advocates of 
the currency panne latd down propon that bank notes should not be 
issued beyond the amount at 7 — aer wouid fiucuate exactly as a metallic 


This limi 


by the issue of notes as a substitute for metalic — and that in such 
cases “the whole money of the country, pa) ly, 
proue ted in comparison with the money of other „ 

tis n in order to sustain an ent aAA the value of a bank- 
note currency ín promoting the convenience and the real economic interest of a 
community either to show that all credit is in itself injurious to the commu- 
nity, oe. Ae Seen Bo. Se oe, oes ee forms they 


of credit that 
a peculiar an ve danger. The first point hardly calls for serious 
5 The abolition: cal all forme of credit in business transactions would 
mean the arrest of the mechanism of modern ex and the restriction of 
roduction within very narrow limits. The consummation of every transaction 
or cash without contracts for future deli would . volume 
of money, and would en also that the prices of all commodities and services 
would be govern: instead of by 


rredi¢ are 
notes depen account wih Paniya Ul of LD 
note, a prom: 
Samana ete oe others in the fact ite holder of the econ- 
d performance at any time, easure, instead 
oa by the maker of the con „ pl : 
certain risks involved in modern credit 


notes on a basis of e under the doc- 
29 a nata Corian ‘enna this does 


able. Men and communities y take the ee collisions and 
boiler explosions for the sake of t ering in time and the gain in power which 
ey Sere tiota tue aee use of steam ts. t might be with dis- 
asters to whi bi Sten Set eee ce TEOG OREIN that d neither 


could nei 
be controlled nor . — should be et bject.” 
proposition 8 that al forms of ered credit 5 amen ig 5 


Dismissing, then, the 
in a modern industrial community, 
sition that bank notes oy mete a form of credit fit involv’ ving peculiar 

the discussion over the Eng’ 


the same manner as a currency. Some — 1 vocates of such a cur- 
rency contended that {ts fluctuations were by precisely the same laws 
and y the same manner as a metallic —that an excess in the 


pay 
There are elements ot truth in the position taken by each side in this contro- 
versy. Itis highly desirable that a bank-note currency should be responsive in 
some degree to the play. 5 the ba pooh exchanges and to the volume of metallic 
gar 5 55 eee. 3 — 5 ang 
as es . per money. does not follow, however, ta 
should be governed. absolutely by the movement of ‘the pre- 


money. 


t; kalle Har S sold t eee, 1 Tong as these 
y upon the whole commun 80 ton: = 
5 ey 


romises to l redeemed or re ened by new 
i 5 will not hold such 8 nth 10 10 


8 wee “Money,” p. 430. 
“Money, 
Taney, ad the the Mechanism of Exchange, pp. 315-316, 


oabroad. It is at this moment that bankers will find no difficulty in ing 
r issues, because man ms haye claims to meet in gold, and notes 

are regarded as gold. The notes will thus conveniently up the void occa- 
sioned by the exportation of specie; pri be up, pi ty will 


us, and the game of 

go on to an unlimited extent, until it becomes 
e to find more gold to make 8 payments abroad.“ 

ropositions contain some truth. The difficulty is that if they consti- 


replacing gold by promises 
actually ins f R 

These 
tute fa 


among man: 
subject to rental at a price. Sound ban 
e Bre gy that reasonable 
ments o it to the ability to 1l the contracts which are made. This is 
— ees Se tha Bente ie fasted in uiring tees of sol 
special reasons why the e req guaran of solvenc 
from those who deal in money, but it is not necessary that these conditions 
should go so far as to forbid tracts in the form of bank notes for the future 
delivery of 5 
Mr. Jevons criticised those who advocated the adoption of a true cur- 
in England,upon the ground that if they wanted currency they might 
obtain aoa oy up capital for it. He deelared:“ 

“This metal, again, is only to be had, in the absence of gold mines, by that state 
of foreign trade which brings it and does not drain it away again. The principal 
currency, in short, must be ed as a commodity, the supply of which is to 
be left to the natural action of the laws of supply and demand. e unrestricted 
issue of paper representative notes produces an artificial interference with these 
natural conditions.“ 5 

The words natural“ and ‘‘artificial” have no place in such a discussion. 
The issue of paper instruments of credit is just as “natural” an element of mod- 
ern commerce as the evolution of stam disks of gold as the sole standard of 

value. It is true that the use of ~~ credit modifies to some extent the moye- 
ment of the precious metals whic 


rene, 


demand” for gold that these instruments are of value to the comm mids The 
opening of ways interfered with “the natural action of the laws of supply 
and demand“ for seats in post coaches, but that constitutes no argument for the 
retention of the “natural conditions” of the old — 7 of conveyance. 


couragement to ulation. They reason. 
more or less unconsciously, as though the entire — derived from the economy 


whole volume of banking 

in the form of discount. —.— to 
y for the use of currency by high discount rates, they will be able to obtain it 

2 the form of gold. There is no 

prevents the wildest speculati 

quired, in any coun 

has shown that other forms of credit are quite as useful in promoting spec 

as the issue of nO Higher 
ve 


stock exchanges, 

tion of money, forms but a percen: 

actions. The issue of bank notes, therefore, can not contribute in any material 

degree to promoting speculation in the great commercial centers as credit is at 
resent organized. 

1 What then is the true law of the 8 of bank notes u credit, and the 

movement of the precious metals? bank notes do not contribute materiall 75 to 

sustaining ation, what aid do they give to the business community? The 
answer to these questions is derived largely from the law of marginal utility, 
which, under the clear reasoning of the Austrian and German economists, has 
solved with precision so many economic problems. Bank notes do not respond 
directly and precisely to the movements of the precious metals, because they 
find their employment to a large extent upon ines ee and beyond the mar- 
gin of the utility of metallic money. If, for ill „notes may be issued 
upon a reserve of 50 per cent in coin, the community gets the use of twice the 
amount of e which it would otherwise obtain at the same cost. A com- 
munity capable of investing its capital in money to the extent of say $50,000,000 
would thus be able to command the use of $100,000,000 in well secured circulat- 

Ing notes. If the law required a reserve of 50 per cent against note issues, and 
the notes outstanding were constantly at the maximum allowed by law, a de- 
mand for gold from a might 1 the paper currency to fluctuate exactly 
as the metallic currency over its whole volume, 

The usual conditions of ng and credit, however, even where fixed 
metallic reseryes are required, do not involve the issue of notes to the utmost 
limit allowed by law. Such issues occur only in the poorer portions of the com- 
ey, where the demand for a tool of exchange exceeds the amount of — 
availa’ je for investment in such a tool. In the great commercial centers there 
is usually a surplus of metallic money, whose movements backwards and for- 


wards from country to country do not necessarily involve a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the quent 5 Eey The aomentie circulation, bi ag in the 
districts removed from the commercial centers, remains unim: „While the 


* Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, p. 313. 
+The practice of Saunine checks where the maker of the check bad not eyen 
a suficient banking it to cover it attained considerable devel ent in New 
York during the decade from 1860 to 1870, and became an efficient aid in stock 
mulation, The legislature of New York passed a law to govern the subject in 
and the Fed Congress in 1882 imposed penalties for ‘‘overcertification,”’ 
but neither of these laws sought in any way to restrict certification where the 
maker of the check had a legitimate credit for the amount.— Vide Bolles, “ Finan- 


cial History of the United States,” III, pp. 365-367. 


portions of the communi 
surrender gold or borrow it back, 


which are engaged in greet speculative movements 
according to the decisive question whether the 

5 they get in the one case to the disadvantage of being without 
t, or the price they pay in the other corresponds to the advantage of having it. 
In these transactions a fraction of 1 per cent may decide the question whether 
gold shall moye from one commercial center to another. There may be a sudden 
call in one of these centers for the execution of contracts to deliver gold. There 
is no reason why these conditions should affect the domestic circulation of the 
armel Ok nag 80 7 as oe mose that the entire oe na cman — 
been unduly expanded. at case the pressure will elt upon e - 

banks and a contraction of note issues will follow. 

t has to be borne in mind that the transfer of the precious metals is not gov- 
erned purely by the state of trade. The problem of international exchanges is 
no lo the ple shipment of gold to cover an excess of importations of mer- 

Securities often take yment, bills of exchange 
the creditor coun! 


but it is very far from involving the 
estroyed as an instrument of credit and 
circulation shaM be swept by every oe upon 

which affects the rental pre of gold, The steadying and 
beneficial cperation of a bank-note currency in these respects is thus set forth 
by Professor Cauwes: * 

“The entire community profits by issue, at first because the circulation of bills 
relieves it from the purchase of a great quantity of metallic money, and then 
because a mixed circulation sot bullion, coin, and paper) is better lated, 
according to the movements of foreign commerce, than a circulation exclusively 
metallic. If rgan and silyer were the only money it would result that every time 
the importations of Foreign qoo were excess of the exportations, money 

ing out of the country would subject the domestic market to a crisis having 

e W of a sudden sise of prices. Paper money, acting as an auxiliary 
to metallic money in quantities ng 8 to the needs of business, 
averts the monetary crisis which the operation of the foreign exchanges might 
otherwise oceasion, and thus gives more stability to commerce.” j 

The movements of a bank-note cu , therefore, do not and need not cor- 

d precisely to the movements of the precious metals in order to insure 
een nancial conditions. The advantage of such a currency will often be 
found in this very divergence from mathematical relations to the supply of metal- 
lic money. In one community the demand for tools of exchange, perhaps for 
only a temporary purpose, may strain the note-issuing power to the um 
limit of safety. In such a community the power to issue notes will be of the high- 
est value, because the desired service to trade can be rendered for a fraction of 
the cost of bringing coin or bullion into the community for the full amount of 
currency required. In another community the lethargy of transactions or the 

reference for other forms of t may reduce the volume of outstan notes 

o nearly the level of metallic reserves or even below that level. Such a condition 
may permit the surrender of coin or bullion to a community where the 8 is 
insufficient, but without destroying the power to expand the note issue in 
reasonable limits when there is an increased demand for the medium of exchange. 
The greatest use and highest value of the note-issuing function will be found on 
the margin where coin can not go because it is too costly. If the blanket of a 
metallic currency will spread over only those portions of the community well 
equip) with surplus capital, the use of the note-issuing function will spread a 
useful fringe of benefits over a wider area and protect the entire community 
against the inconveniences of a sudden contraction of the metallic cover. 


VALUE OF NOTE ISSUES IN NEW COUNTRIES. 


There are two classes of conditions under which the privilege of issuing bank 
notes under the minimum of ctions is of great service. The first class of 
conditions are those prevailing in comparatively undeveloped countries, where 
the supply. of capital is not equal to the demand for it for creating the machinery 
of production and means of transportation. and where banking offices are widel 
separated. 80 5 is the n for an economical paper currency under suc 
conditions that it has sp into being beyond the law and outside the law 
where no! provision has made for it. One of the most interesting cases 
of a successful currency of this sort, which was maintained for several years in 
the face of hostile egal. enactments, was that known as George Smith’s money,” 
an episode in the early goat of Wisconsin. Wisconsin, in 1 like most of the 
newer Territories of the United States, was without a sufficient metallic our- 
rency and without an o: system of banks of issue. The creators of the 
new money were two Scotchmen, George Smith and Alexander Mitchell, who 
had been educated in the efficiency of bank-note issues in their native country. 
George Smith obtained from the Territorial legislature of Wisconsin a charter for 
the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company. The bill became a law on 
February 28, 1839, and authorized the company to “make insurance upon life or 
lives, and 5 such capital as may 2 accrue to said company in the 

of public or other stock, or in any other moneyed transaction or opera- 

ons for the sole benefit of the said company.” There was a general clause, 
usually incorporated in rs, that "not herein contained shall give the 
said eee r banking privileges.” This clause was practically ignored and the 
banking feature of the Fonnes done by the company soon overshadowed the in 
surance feature. 2 


The company advertised to “receive money on deposit and transact other 
moneyed operations, in which, by their charter, they are allowed to engage.“ 
cates of deposit were issued in sums of $i, $3, $5, and $10, in the form of 
bank bills. These certificates met a ular want and they were soon found in 
people's pockets all over Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Michigan. The 
were redeemed in specie at the central office in Milwaukee, and in New Yor! 
exchange at the current rate h agencies in Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Gal Cincinnati, and St. Louis. The success of "George Smith's money” was 
so great that the jealousy of other bankers was incurred, and repeated efforts were 
made to break down the bank. There was a fight running over several sessions 
of the Wisconsin legislature to have the charter forfeited or 5 but in 
these debates no question was raised in regard to the solvency of the institution 
and it was asse without contradiction that its notes were as good as gold.“ 
eect: other peaks. fe day oi 5 5 1849, cna gray bd foree 
e suspen e paymen e and presen for redem 
tion all the notes they could find, Mr. Mitchell directed that the bank be have 
open until a late hour of the evening and that depositors and note holders 
paid as rapidly as they presented themselves. Every note presented was 
redeemed even before the reserve supply of cash arrived which was ordered from 
Chicago. e issues of certificates at this time had reached about $1,000,000, - 
haying steadily grown in amount from the organization of the ban The 
people of Wisconsin voted down a constitution which prohibited bank-note 


Cours d'Economie Politique, II, p. 309. 


y because of their sympathy with the Mitchell bank. 
was admitted to the Union gd eral banking 
law was passed, under * — the Wisconsin Marine and ce Com- 


ny 
. business n. have been hically set forth by Mr. 
‘It is obvious at George Sint 


note limit.] The panic was again checked by the knowledge that a medium of 
exchange could be obtained by solvent borrowers. 

The power to issue notes without a rigid limit, even if they are restricted to a 
fixed relation to the metallic reserve, is of value in ods of c. It usuall 
inspires confidence at such times for 3 note- to borrow gol 
from abroad, This was done by the of 


The crisis of 1890 was prevented from degenerating into a panic by a combina- 
tion 5 leading banks,“ so that special 

II money contracts, and there was no tendency to withdraw deposits 
from the banks because of distrust. If such a panic had occurred, accom ed 


changes equally well. It introduced the principle of barter on e scale. | by a demand for deposits from the banks, the importations of gold would have 
Whatever work would do in the city of Milwaukee, George Smith's | proved a defective as well as insufficient resource for meeting the demand. It 
would have been otherwise if the gold had been availed of under such circum: 


stances as a reserve against note issues to the amount of twice or three times its 
value. The potency of the gold would then have been doubled or trebled in 
amount and its real efficiency would have been increased in a much greater ratio 
by reason of the general preference for notes over coin. 

CHARLES A, CONANT. 


the steamboats to move, bringing new settlers and cargoes d goods, the 
certificates peng head mrchase of New York 


Clyll Government for Alaska—Thls confilet will continue until Justice prevalls and 
the rights of the people are respected. 


bank act of 1844. Money was received by this bank on bey and books of 
checks were issued for even denominations, which might be filled in for less than 


not exceed the depositor’s credit, so that the receiver of such a check had the 
assurance of the bank that the depostor’s account was not overdrawn. Such 
checks were made payable by the Cheque Bank only through some other banker 
and not at the counter of the bank, thereby escaping the prohibition of the law 
against ery notes payable to bearer on demand. 

The checks passed between individuals for cash,and the Cheque Bank estab- 
lished relations with some 1,500 domestic and fi banks which agreed toreceive 
and cash its checks. Professor MacLeod exp: the opinion that these checks, 
if not a violation of the letter of the law, were at least a violation of its spirit, and 
if not interfered with would open the door wide for any amount of issues of 
checks capable of circulating as money, by any bank in the Kingdom. In this 
view he is correct, and such a deyice would undoubtedly have been wide} 
oe if the education of the English people in the use of other forms of credit 
had not made it comparatively unnecessary. The success of the Cheque Bank 
well illustrates the principle that the real needs of a community will usually find 
ea ei relief along the lines of least resistance and will often circumvent 

ve laws, 
he issue of bank notes under the minimum of restrictions is of jar value 
in periods of panic, even in countries otherwise well equipped with the mechan- 
ism of credit. The demand on such occasions is for some article which is 
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OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (S. 3419) making further provision for a 
civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DAVIDSON said: 

Mr. Cantax: At the closing hours of this session we find many 
things undone which ought to have been done. That we have 
enacted important legislation upon a variety of subjects there is no 
question, but whether our sins of omission exceed those of commis- 
sion remains to be seen. I do not at this time intend to comment 
upon the ihinga done; but to call attention to one of the thi 
which thus far been left undone. I refer to the proposed! 
lation (H. R. 3717) intended to more thoroughly regulate and con- 
trol the sale of oleomargarine. 

This proposed legislation is of vital importance to the dairying 
interests of our country; to those who produce butter from cream 
and milk and who do not believe it is just or fair to compel them to 
compete with a substitute produced from the fats of hogs and steers, 
this substitute being colored to resemble butter and placed upon the 
market and sold as such in direct competition with the genuine arti- 
cle. The use of animal fats as a substitute for butter was first dis- 
coyered by a French scientist named Mege during the siege of Paris 
in 1870 and 1871. Experience and invention have resulted in the 
production of a substitute for butter which now so closely resembles 
the pure article in color, flayor, and odor that it is difficult to detect 
the difference. 

The maryelous increase in the amount of oleomargarine annually 
manufactured and sold is of especial interest to many people. The 
manufacturer of the article is interested and pleased because of his 
increased profits. The dairyman is interested and alarmed because 
of this undue competition. The consumer is interested and curious 
to know how much of this substance he has 3 consumed. 

The present law regulating the manufacture and sale of oleomar- 
garine was enacted in 1886. At that time, owing to the increase in 
the sale of colored oleomargarine, twenty-two States of the Union 
had laws intended to regulate its sale. These were found 
deficient, and Congress, in response to the appeal from the people, 
enacted a law imposing a tax of 2 cents upon each pound es ais 
tured, and in addition required of each manufacturer the payment 
of a license fee of $600 per year; of each wholesale dealer $480 per 
year, and of each retail dealer $48 per year. 

When the proposition was first presented a higher tax was desired 
but finally the tax was made less in consideration of another pro- 
vision in the law, which was supposed to be its most important part, 
amay the provision for the branding and marking of each pack- 

t was believed then that this branding feature would compel 

is substitute for butter to be sold for what it was and upon its 

merits. Had that result been accomplished this proposed 5 75 - 

tion would not now be necessary. Experience has proven, how- 

ever, that the branding feature of that law has been of no particular 

value. There is abundant evidence to show that its provisions are 
not only violated but are avoided in many different ways. 

No matter how thoroughly a gop may be bested when it 
passes from the manufacturer to the wholesale dealer and thence to 


These conditions change when confidence is impaired, because a great void is 
then caused in the usual mechanism of credit which bank notes are called upon 
to fill. The issues of bank notes which then occur are abnormal in their character, 
are not required beyond the period of accute pressure for currency, and may be 
issued by a sound institution without much regard to the exact proportion of 
notes to the metallic reserve, so long as the reserve is sufficient to meet all 
demands and inspire confidence in the solidity of the institution. 

It is the recognition of the peculiar character of this demand for currency in 
periods of panic which led to the provisions of the charters of the Imperial Bank 
of Germany, the Austro-Hungarian Bank, and the Bank of Japan, that notes 
might be issued without the increase of the metallic reserves when they paid a 
tax to the Government at the rate of about 5 per cent a year. The undue 
restriction of the normal note-issuing funetion in these countries has compelled 
resort to this power on many other occasions than those of actual panic, t but u 
all these occasions the power to issue notes, even under a heavy penalty, 
proved useful to the business omens a 

The utility of the power to issue bank notes without fixed limits in meeting 
the abnormal demand of a panio has been clearly shown on all of the occasions 
of crises which have swept the London money market within the present cen- 
tury. The Bank of England was strong cree Te only a short time after its 
resumption of cash Lie angen to stay the panic of 1825 by the free issue of its own 
notes, The opisy of stacks of £1 notes upon the counters of the Gurneys at 
Norwich was cient to arrest the run upon their bank.§ The bank came to 
the rescue of the money market in a similar manner in the crisis of 2 in 
1857, and in 1866. There never was a question on any of these ions of 
the value of the notes of the bank as the equivalent of money. The only gues 
tion which arose under the charter of the bank after the restrictive act of 1844, 
was the authority to issue a sufficient amount of notes to meet the demands of the 
commercial community. 

The bank act greatly hampered the issue of notes, but authority was given to 
the bank by the Government on each of these occasions to disregard the limits of 
the law and issue as many notes as might be required. The mere fact that the 
authority to issue notes was given, and that currency could be had by solvent 
borrowers, was sufficient to stay the tide of cin 1847. Notes which had been 
hoarded, under the impression that the t of issues fixed by the law would 
soon be reached, came pouring from their hiding pao gold which had been 
stored in deposit vaults was returned to the banks for deposit, and both the me- 
tallic and banking reserves of the Bank of England ae Tose to safe Os 55 
tions. A similar eer accompanied the crisis of 1857, when £2,000,000 in 
notes were actually ed above the 5 pr limit. The crisis of 1866 was met in a 
similar manner. The Bank of England could hardly have continued to meet its 
liabilities for another day if the chancellor of the exchequer had not announced 
in the House of Commons on the evening of May 11—“Black Friday“ —that the 
Government had addressed a letter to the bank authorizing the suspension of the 


+“ Bound Currency” (April 15, 1898), V, p. 120. All the facts given are from 
Mr. Root's paper. 

1 There can be no ble doubt that these instruments, these crossed bank 
notes, are an utter and complete violation of the manifest p and intention, 
not only of the bank charter act, but of all our monetary 1 ation for the last 
century. For what is easier than for the bank and its customers toagree to make 
these checks for £1, and put them into circulation? Then we have at once £1 
bank notes. So also the checks for 10s. and 5s. are the old silver notes back n. 
If the Cheque Bank may do this with impunity, why may not every other k 
in the Kingdom do the same?”—Theory and Practice pf Banking, II. p. 378. 

In Germany notes were issued subject to the tax during sixteen weeks of 1898, 
and such issues stood on December 31, at 282,955,280 marks ($70,000,000). 

MacLeod, Theory and Practice of Banking, II. p. 118. 
Gilbart, II, p. 354. One of the representatives of the joint-stock banks is 


reported to have said to the representative of the Bank of England, at a meeting Nr. Lidderdale, the governor of the Bank of England, secured an agreemen 
of the leading bankers just before midnight, before the limit of note issue was | among the elas banks of London, the leadins provincial banks, and tne 
removed, “I can drawa couple of checks to-morrow morning which will shut you int-stock of Scotland to tee the liquidation of the Baring indebt- 


jo li 
up at once,” edness to the amount of £15,000,000. Vide Mac „Theory of Credit, II, p. 836. 
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the retailer, it is not a difficult matter to remove the brands and place Wir {submit a statement showing the States into which it was 


this substitute upon the market as butter and sell it as such. By 
reason of such deception the dealer is able fo realize enormous i 
on the money inyested, although in so doing he not only defrauds 
the consumer who asks for butter, who pye the price of butter, and 
who thinks he is receiving butter, but he perpetrates a fraud upon 
the great dairy interests of the country. Againstsuch deception and 
rascality the dai ple now ask for protection. 

I submit herewith a table which shows the amount of oleomarga- 
rine produced each year since November, 1886, when the present law 


went into effect: 


On hand November 1, 1888 „„ç 
a Durin the fiscal year ended June 30— 


1887 (from November 1, 1886) 723, M8. O4 
AALL LE ——— AA AIO RELE T TAN 864, 139. 88 
1889... 894, 247.91 
1890 786, 291. 72 
1891 1,077, 924. 14 
1892 1, 266, 826. 00 
1893 1, 670, 643. 50 
1894 1, 728, 479. 90 
1895 1,409, 211.15 
1896 1, 219, 432. 46 
1897 1, 084, 129. 60 
18998 1, 815, 708. 54 
1899 1, 956, 618. 56 
SENE bbb 647, 610, 476 | 15, 


It will be noticed from this table that the production of this 
article has steadily increased, and especially is this true during the 
last year, when the increase was more than 50 per cent over the pro- 
duction of the year previous. Of the 83,141,081 pounds actually 
produced last year, 79,702,288 pounds were shipped to and disposed 
of by dealers in the several States of the Union, and, in my judg- 
ment, at least 90 per cent of this was colored in imitation of genuine 
butter and was sold as such, Others may say this is not true, but I 
think the late disclosures at Philadelphia show beyond question that 
this is true. In that city newspaper reporters opened a store and 
engaged in the business, and they state under oath that every pound 
they sold was sold as butter. > ey advertised it as butter; the 
represented it to be butter, and they sold it at the price usually pai 
for butter; and this was done under an arrangement with the whole- 
salers or agents of the manufacturers, by which, in epnsideration of 


an additional payment of 1 cent per pound, they were to be pro- 
tected from the State authorities. 

At the beginning it should be well understood that this legislation 
is not directed oleo; ine as a product standing by itself 


and sold upon its merits, but is desired solely for the purpose of pre- 
venting the sale of oleomargarine as butter when colored in imita- 
ton peers States, containi ulation of than fifty mil 

Thirty-two containing a po on of more - 
lions of people, have laws forbidding the sale of oleomargarine 
when colored in semblance of butter. 

I submit here a list of these States, with the population of each as 
shown by the census of 1890: 


Bava 


EEE 


it 


* rrr 
Jeh pad pat bad ba fad te pah et DS DO AI 
g 
0 


The States and Territories which have not passed laws forbidding 
the sale of oleomargarine colored in semblance of butter are: 


Population. 


Now, for the purpose of showing what disposition was made of 
the 79,702,288 pounds of oleomargarine consumed during the last | taste. Now Iam ready to 


together with the number of dealers in each State and the 
of pounds so disposed of: 
Yellow oleomargarine sola contrary to law in 1899. 


num 


Pound. 


F. 
080 
389 
767 
S48 
225 
2A 
28 
278 
bH 
502 
zn 


888 


2 


ee 


From this statement it will appear that out of the 79,702,288 
unds were sold in 


Sere sold during the last bare 62,825,582 
‘tates which have laws forbidding the sale of this very article. 
Take the State of Illinois, for instance. It has a law forbidding the 


sale of oleomargarine when colored to resemble butter. Yet last 
ear there were sold in that State 18,638,921 pounds. The State of 
ennsylyania has a law to the effect that the manufacture or sale of 
any imitation or adulterated butter not produced from pure milk or 
cream is prohibited, yet this State last year disposed of 11,433,341 
pounds of an imitation which was not produced from pure milk or 
cream and which was colored to resemble pure butter. 

These statements are sufficient to convince any@ne that the State 
laws intended to regulate the sale of this colored article are ineffi- 
cient, and hence the necessity for more strin. igent national legislation, 
The very fact that the laws enacted by 32 States, representing four- 
fifths of all our people, are openly and intenti y violated and 
defied by a few manufacturers should be sufficient to convince every 
member of this body that it is his duty to 3 support a measure 
which is intended to preyent such deception and fraud. 

For the purpose of more clearly understanding the importance of 
this subject let us consider fora moment what it means when we 
say that 83,000,000 pounds of this article were placed upon the market 


and di of during the last year. ery butter is usually 
packed in 60-pound tubs. If this substitute was so packed there 
would be 1,385,684 tubs. If placed side by side they would reach a 


distance of 3,400 miles; and if loaded in farm wagons, as butter is 
ass loaded, these wagons would form a procession 400 miles in 
ength. 

is production is equivalent to the 3 production of 

415,650 cows, representing a value of $12,469,500. A creamery usin 

an average of 10,000 pounds of milk per day would require a peri 

of six hundred years to produce as much butter as these 17 factories 

annually produce of this substitute. 

Now, our friends upon the other side insist that this conglomera- 
tion of hog and beef fatis ‘‘justas wholesome,” just as nutritious,” 
and just as healthy“ as pure butter, and I have no doubt they have 
been able to get chemists to render opinions to this effect. Itshould 


593 
335 | be remembered, however, that chemists do not always have the 
op 


rtunity of examining samples from all kinds of oleomargarine, 
Take, for instance, the statement of the manufacturers themselves. 
Some of them have been writing to us here this winter and th 

have said that oleomargarine is made, first, of oleo oil, the selec 

fat from beef that is obtained from caul fat; second, neutral leaf lard 
from the hog; and third, cotton-seed oil, and that these ingredients 
are churned together in milk and are salted and colored to suit the 
admit that each of these ingredients, if of 
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_ choice and selected stock and free from disease or filth of any kind, 
may possibly be considered wholesome; but is all oleomargarine 
made from only these ingredients? 

Now, for the 8 of comparison, let us examine the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury made in answer to our resolution and 
compiled from the sworn statements of the manufacturers. It reads 
as follows: 

uantitics and kinds of in U 
l United States for 0 . E So . also, the 


ustim of oleomargarine in the 
percectage each ii- 
gredient bears to the whole quautity, 


Percen 
Materials, Pounds, |) gredient 
2 oun, eni 
bearsto the 
whole, 
0%én ß 31,297,251 84.27 
Oleo oi 0.22. 24. 491,769 26.82 
Cotton-seed oil «| 4,857,514 4.77 
ume 456, 310 53 
Coloring matter 148,970 16 
Sugar ........ 110, 164 12 
Glycerin 8 8, 968 01 
tearin... a 5,890 -007 
Glucose. 2,550 „008 
Kuve -| 14,200, 576 15.55 
6, 773, 670 7.42 
4,342,904 4.76 
1, 568, 319 172 
3,527, 410 8. 80 


91,822, 260 | 100 


intities and kinds of ingredients used in the production of oleomargarine in the 
28 th December, also the percentage each ingredient 


United States for the month of , 1889 ; 
bears to the ti quantity. 
Percen 
Materials. W 

a un n 
[bears to the 

| whole. 
8,735, 777 81.88 
8,869,085 28.84 
511.157 4.34 
21,753 .18 
50, 500 43 
14,111 12 
12, 705 10 
1,212 . 0¹ 
2.940 2 
106,130 -90 
800,156 6.83 
1, 889, 467 16.13 
727, 062 6.20 
471, 688 4.02 

7 100 


Z 
È 
Bid 


Here we find that something besides the three oils which the man- 
ufacturers mentioned are used. We for the first time discover that 
glycerin, glucose, sugar, stearin and other such ingredients are 
used to produce this ‘‘wholesome” and “nutritious” article of 
food. Itshould be noticed how rapidly the use of stearin is increas- 
i During the whole ending June 30, 1899, it averaged only 
-007 per cent, while for December it reached 10 per cent of the 
whole product. And what is this ingredient the use of which is 
5 rapidly? It is usually understood to be the hard fat 
from the beef, which ordinarily was used for tallow, soap, candles, 
and other such articles. There is, however, a new kind of stearin 
now upon the market. We find that in the manufacture of certain 
grades of cotton-seed oil, in the refining of which caustic soda and 
potash are largely used, the refuse, being the solid matter which re- 
mains, is known as stearin and used in the butterine and soap- 
making industries.” This undoubtedly is the ingredient, the use of 
which enables the manufacturers to guarantee that their product 
will “stand up” in hot weather and keep in any climate. 

There is also proof that during the last year some one or more of 
these 17 manufacturers of oleomargarine have produced an article 
which contained from 9 to 114 per cent of paraffin, which is “a 
colorless, odorless, translucent, waxy, solid mixture of hydrocar- 
bons derived from methane, rich in carbon and indifferent to most 
reagents. It is contained in bituminous coal and petroleum, from 
which it is separated by distillation.” On account of its ability to 
resist atmospheric action, this waxy, by-product of coal tar and 
petroleum has been used as a coating for the obelisk now standing 
in Central Park in order to prevent it from being ruined by the 
action of the weather. Now, possibly the human stomach can 
digest a substance that time and the elements ean not destroy, and 
some may consider that this substance when mixed with the mem- 
branous fat which covers the intestines of the steer, and the leaf 
lard of the hog, and the oil of cotton seed, together with glycerin, 

glucose, and other such commodities, is ‘‘just as nutritious” and a 
easily digested” and ‘‘as perfectly wholesome” as butter, 


There may be many people who-willingly and knowingly are 
anxious to buy and consume this substitute e from these by-prod- 
ucts of the stock yards and oil refineries in place of butter from the 
dairy or the creamery. II so, they should be given an opportunity 
to procure it in its natural state and at its true value. My own 
judgment is that if this substitute is just as wholesome, nutritious, 
and digestible as butter, nature made a great mistake when it pro- 
vided milk for the sustenance of the young. 

Let us see what Secretary Wilson says zegatdiog thin matter. In 
an interview published in one of the local papers he says: 

The Grout bill, as I understand at proposa to tax imitations of butter. Iam 
utterly unable to find a reason why should not be done, and I believe it to 
be the paramount duty of Congress to pass the bill without delay. There is 

between uine butter and oleomargarine and all claims to 
the contrary are easily roven. The butter of the cow, which is composed 
of that fat and casein, selis on its favor. All other fats are different from this, 
Whenever the manipulation of cow's milk is conducted under cleanly conditions 
and at a proper temperature, a flay: clement enters it by reason of micro- 
Pa — fat growths, which are bacteria. These bacteria make the fine flavor for 
which we pay 30 cents a d and more, and also add to the digestibility and 
healthfulness of the uct, Other fats do not contain these gema for the 
reason that there is nothing in them upon which they may live and multiply. 

“Now, when the millionaire or the laborer go to market and are led into poe. 
chasing these ch E pen nw pi and jockeyed in such a way as to imitate but- 
ter, they are OL One ved and rob but they are made to introduce into 
their stomachs and the stomachs of their families substances that are injurious 

i th, d an The deleterious qualities, of body fat and 
tallow, such as are largely used in the production of imitation butter, can not be 
orizing processes or such things.“ 


It should also be borne in mind that the manufacturer of oleomar- 
garine, when using oleo oil, may think the oil is the pure extract of 
eaul fat, but he has no assurance of that fact, and under the present 
law the Government inspectors have no way of knowing what par- 
ticular fats have been used to produce this oil. I have no doubt 


but what the grener pee of this oil is made from all kinds of 
scraps and fats of different kinds collected from all the different 
butcher shops and stock of the country, 

It can not be possible that all oleo oil is made from caul fat, and 


that this fat is procured at the stock yards where the cattle are 
inspected, because everyone who is familiar with the shipment of 
dressed beef from the great stock yards at Chicago and other Western 
cities knows that the caul or kidney fat goes with the quarter or the 
carcass, and if this particular fat only is used it must be collected 
from all the different meat dealers in all sections of the country and 
FF stock yards for the purpose of making it into 
oleo oil. 

Now they come to us and say that if this legislation is enacted it 
will result in great injury to the stock-raising sections of the country 
where beef and hogs are raised in large quantities, and resolutions 
have been sent here by the stock-raising associations alleging that if 
this bill was passed it would cause a loss of from $2 to $4 per head 
on each steer and at least 20 cents per head on each hog. 

Just consider for a moment these figures and see whether their 
statements are well founded. 

Last year there were slaughtered at ee Kansas City, Omaha, 
and St. Louis 3,908,985 head of cattle. Add to these the number 
slaughtered at other points and the d total would be about 
5,000,000 head. Now the rt from the Secretary of the Treasury 
which I have just submi shows that there were used during the 
last year 24,491,769 pounds of oleo oil in the production of oleomar- 
garine. This from 5,000,000 head of cattle would be an average of 
a little less than 5 pounds per head. The avenge price of oleo oil 
during the last year was about 8 cents per pound. 

The value of this production per head would then be about 40 
cents, but it must be remembered that if this fat had not been used 
for oleo oil it would have been used for tallow, candles, soap, or 
other industries, from which at least one-half of its value would have 
been realized, so that the loss could not possibly exceed 20 cents per 
head. A similar calculation will show that only about 2 pounds 
of neutral lard was produced on the ave from each hog killed 
during the last year, but this would have used for lard and 
other products had it not been used in making oleo, so that the loss, 
if any, on hogs would be but a trifle. 

Again they come to us and say that to enact this legislation would 
destroy the great cotton-seed industry of the South, and some of our 
friends from that section of the country have strenuously opposed 
this legislation on this account, and yet we find that only about 4.77 

r cent of this product is cotton-seed oil, although, as a matter of 

butter oil, which is in the list of ingredients used, is the 
trade name for another kind of cotton-seed oil used in making some 
grades of oleomargarine, so that it is fair to say that the amount of 
cotton-seed oil is about 9 per cent of the whole product. 

As I understand it, the manufacturers of this article agree that its 
natural color is white. Each of them, however, strives to so color 
his uct that it will resemble pure butter, plainly for the purpar 
of defying the law and selling it, not under its true name and for 
what it is, but as butter. For instance, one of the largest manufac- 
turers of this product in Chicago issues to the trade a card which 
shows samples of his product by color and number, and directions 
are given to the trade to purchase by number. I have here one of 
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these cards. No.1 on this card is marked “No color; No. 2, 
„Denver; No. 3, ‘‘Wisconsin;’”? No. 4, Country Rolls;’? No. 5, 
“Cincinnati,” and so on. With this he sends out a letter or a 
notice to the trade which reads as follows: 


CHICAGO, April 5, 1899, 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 


Tnclosed find a color card, which is as near the color of our butterine as the 
printer's art can represent. Our aim in sending you this card is to aid you in 
2 the proper color suitable to your trade. Mistakes are easily made, but 

remedy. 

In nearly every section of the country there is a difference in the color of but- 
ter, and even in certain seasons of the year there is a change, as you will have 
noticed, In winter butter is of a lighter color than in summer; in many sec- 
tions this is the result of the difference in feed or pasture. 

We can give you just what you want at all seasons if we 
ments, As an nans No. 1 has no colori: 
so on to No. 8, which is the highest colo: 
card, order the color you want by number, an: 
want. 


know your nire- 
matter; No, 2 a little Darin and 
we turn out. Preserve this 

we will send you just what you 


This evidence shows that the manufacturers intentionally study 
to deceive the people. The notices call attention to the fact that 
winter butter is of a lighter color than summer butter, and in order, 
therefore, to more thoronghly fool the people the manufacturer is 
pre to furnish a substitute colored to suit the particular season 
of the year. Again he says that there are ‘‘sections of the country 
where there is a difference in the color of butter,” and he therefore 
is prepared to supply the different sections with a different shade of 
this substitute in order that the dealers may more thorovszhly deceive 
their customers. Could anything show more positively the inten- 
tion of these people to not only violate the law themselves but to 
urge and instigate others to violate it purely for the purpose of 
increasing their profits? r, 

The fact is that they go further than this and guarantee to their 
trade, or to those who buy from them, protection from the laws, 
and in my own State where our dairy and food commissioner has 
undertaken to prosecute people for the violation of these laws, the 
oleom. ine trust of Bhivago has not only hired attorneys to 
defend the people so complained against, but have furnished no 
for their bail and have paid their fines when they were convicted. 

Messrs. Swift & Company, one of the leading manufacturers of 
oleomargarine, says they have the right to make their goods as 
attractive and as pleasing to the eye as they can, and for that reason 
they have a right to color their oleomargarine the same as the farmer 
colors his butter. 18 0 also make the claim that they were the 
originators of the use of coloring matter, and that the leading cream- 
eries throughout the country were quick to take advantage of the 
new idea and that now butter makers copy from them in coloring 
their product. Every one knows that the natural color of pure 
butter is yellow. In summer when the cows can feed upon green 
grass the butter takes on a deeper shade than in winter and for that 
reason we have what is known as June golor“ in butter. 

The use of coloring matter in butter is not for the a? ces of 
deception, but for the p of giving it a uniform tint. To color 
butter is not todeceive. It is not colored to represent oleomargarine. 
It is not colored to represent anything else than butter. It is well 
known that while butter of the same color may differ in quality, yet 
the constituent parts of butter are such that no manipulation can 
enable it to be sold for something which it is not. It advertises 
itself. Its odor and flavor quickly reveal any impurities in it con- 
tained. If adulterated in any way it immediately becomes a substi- 
tute and the manufacturer is liable to a heavy penalty for violation 
-of the revenue laws. This fact should always be borne in mind, 
namely, that the coloring of butter deceives no one. It is sold as 
butter. The purchaser knows that it is butter whether it is colored 
or uncolored, and he buys it as such, its value bein determined not 
by its color, but by its quality. This is not true of oleo ne. 
Tt is colored, not as a matter of taste, but for the definite and well 
understood purpose of deceiving the purchaser or consumer and com- 
pelling him to use something which he would not otherwise use. 

During the Payan onere I 53 the 2555 measure 
which proposed a tax of 10 cents per pound upon oleomargarine 
when acres tk imitation of butter. Soon after this the editor of a 
western paper, in commenting upon the subject, said that it would 
be equally as just to impose a tax upon wool when colored as upon 
oleomargarine when colored. This is not a parallel case. The 
natural color of wool is white, or nearly so. To color it black or 
brown or gray is purely a matter of taste. It is still wool, and we 
buy the cloth knowing it to be wool, we choosing the color which 
we prefer. Woolen cloth is not colored black or brown or gray to 
represent cotton, and when so colored it is not sold as cotton. No 
article the value of which is above that of the substitute is made in 
imitation of the substitute. The temptation is to so manipulate the 
cheaper article that it may resemble and thus take the place of the 
dearer one. This is what is done with oleomargarine. 

The ingredients contained in this conglomeration average about 8 
cents pound. It can be manufactured and placed upon the 


market at a cost, including the Government tax, of from 10 to 12 


cents per pound. If sold as oleomargarine it could not be sold for 
more than from 14 to 16 cents per pound at retail. Knowing this, it 
is deliberately colored so that it resembles butter; is put in pack- 
made to resemble butter , and is sold as such and at 
price of the pare article, thus giving an immense Arve to the 
dealer and furnishing the incentive for him to violate the law. 

This proposed legislation is to increase the tax from 2 to 10 cents 
per pound when the article is colored in imitation of butter. The 

t will be that either oleomargarine will be advertised and sold 
upon its own merits and for what it is, in its uncolored state, or, if 
those who manufacture it desire to persist in defrauding the people 
and in forcing upon the market a counterfeit made in imitation of 
something which they know is better and which they know the peo- 
ple are more anxious to obtain, they must Day the increased tax and 
allow the Government to derive the benefit therefrom. 

The coloring of oleomargarine does not add to its digestibility. If 
people now buy it because they want it, knowing that it is oleomar- 
garine, they will still buy it, even though it is not colored. Ii there 
is a demand for it because of its superiority in quality, then to color 
it is a crime, as by so doing there is danger of deception and fraud. 

Whether the increased production of oleomargarine increases the 
value of steers and hogs, or whether to curtail its production will 
increase the value of the dairy cow and the dairy farm, are not the 
most important questions involved in this pro 1 legislation. I 
admit that the dairymen of the country have a legitimate interest in 
this legislation. They do not ask for it as any matter of favor, but they 
do ask it and they are entitled to demand it of us as a matter of right. 
The dairymen of Wisconsin expect to compete with the dairymen 
of New York and the other States, but neither should be compelled 
to compete with the by-products of some other industry which is 
pa to resemble the dairy product and placed upon the market as 
such. 

The dairy interest is one of the greatest interests of this country; 
proraniy more people are employed in it and more people are 

ependent upon its prosperity than any other single industry of the 
country. Those en in it have a right to ask us to care for their 
interests, and it is no more than fair and just that we should recog- 
nize their claim and give them that protection which the Govern- 
ment has a right to give, and which in other instances it has given, 
against fraud and counterfeit. 

The dairy interest is not the only one to be considered in this con- 
nection. The consumer has rights and he is entitled to such legis- 
lation as will enable him to know that he is receiving that for which 
he asks and for which he pa s his money, The consumer who 
wants oleomargarine is entitled to have it, but the consumer who 
wants butter has some rights also. He is entitled to know that 
when he calls for butter and pays the price of butter he receives 
butter and not something dressed up in the garb of butter. 

I care not whether this substitute is just as wholesome and nutri- 
tious as the pure article. Horseflesh may be just as wholesome as 
beefsteak, but when we ask for the latter we do not want the butcher 
to give us the formers Butter and oleo ine are each entitled 
to be sold upon their merits, the consumer to have the- right to pur- 
chase either at its fair value. 

I have never believed and do not now believe that the oleomar- 

ine industry should be wiped out of existence. The proposed 
egislation is not for that purpose; it is solely for the purpose of pre- 
8 fraud and deception and compelling the article to be placed 
upon the market and sold for what it is, and to prevent it from being 
sold for what it is not. ni 

The first clause of this bill, that which gives to the several States 
jurisdiction over the original package as soon as it comes within the 

rders of that State, should not be objectionable to anyone. The 
Supreme Court have practically dec that under the police power 
of the State they have that right now, and cially when it involves 
the question of the regulation of food products. There can be no 
objection, however, to such legislation as will further strengthen 
that proposition. The second section of the bill proposes to reduce 
the tax from 2 cents to one-fourth of 1 cent par pound on oleomar- 
garine when not colored. As a result, if oleomargarine is placed 
upon the market in its natural state anyone who chooses to buy it 
knowing it to be ol ine can then obtain it at its value and 
will receive the benefit of this reduction. 

The passage of this bill is demanded by the dairy interests of the 
country. They demand this because they believe that hog butter 
should be compelled to go into the market under its own color and 
should not be allowed to steal the color of butter in order to deceive 
the people and increase the profits of the oleo e trust. 


margarin 
-That their position may be fully understood I desire to submit the 


following resolution, passed at the last annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Dairymen's Association, these resolutions being similar 
to those passed by other State associations: 
Resolved, That the dairymen of Wisconsin, as represented in this 
meeting and by this association, which for twenty-eight years has 
labored to make Wisconsin a great dairy State, believe and declare— 
1. That oleomargarine, colored like butter, is a commercial fraud. 
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2. That oleomargarine, under its own name and color, is a legiti- 
mate article of commerce. 

8. That Congress has the constitytional power to tax any business 
to the point of extinction which it regards as prejudicial to the pub- 

c we . 

4. That the great bulk of oleo ine colored in imitation of 
yellow butter is consumed as and for butter, and that in its sale the 
final purchaser is cheated and the producer of an honest product 
unfairly deprived of his legitimate market. 

5. That we, as dairymen, neither desire nor ask class legislation, 
but we are certain of our right to ask and demand of State and 
national legislatures all possible constitutional restrictions upori the 
traffic in a counterfeit food product which must depend for its profits 
upon the deception of the public. 

The consumers of butter products demand the passage of this 
measure. They haye the right to know that all food products are 
pure and are not counterfeits and cheats. They insist that they 
shall be protected from the deception and fraud practiced by the 
dealers in oleomargarine. These people are watching us. They will 
know whether we have been faithful to the trust imposed. You 
who are obstructing the consideration of this measure will have 
something to explain to your people. You may be able to prevent 
action upon this measure at this time, but I give you fair warning 
now that when we meet here next December this bill will come u 
for consideration. Knowing the justice of our cause, knowing as 
do that this is a conflict between the oleomargarine trust on the one 
side and the people who love honesty and despise fraud on the 
other, I warn you that the fight will be on till justice prevails and 
the rights of the people are respected. 


Increasing Expenditures and Expenses of Government—If Those in High Places 
are Recreant to Their Trust, What Can be Expected of Those in the Lower 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN O. BELL, 


OF COLORADO. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1900. 
The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
188) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
Mr. BELL said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: At the close of the fiscal year 1895 we owed 
$901,672,966.74, and at the close of the fiscal year 1899 we find, 
under President McKinley's Administration, with the great war 
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tariff and the Dinaig law, that the debt is $1,155,820,235.19, or 
an increase of $253,647,268.45. 5 

At the close of the fiscal year 1895 the population was 69,753,000, 
witha capita indebtedness of $12.93. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1899 we a population of 76,011,000 and an indebtedness 
of 81, 155,320, 235.19, a net increase of $253,647,268.45, or a per capita 
increase of $2.27, 

Receipts during the fiscal year 1895 were $390,373,203, or $5.69 
per hex ee collected from the people. j 

During the fiscal year 1899 they were $610,982,004, or a per capita 
collection from the people of $8.04, a net increase of $2.45. 

During the fiscal year 1895 the total disbursements were $433,- 
178,426, or a per coe expenditure of $6.21. 

During the fiscal year 1899 the total disbursements amounted 
2 8700, 093,564, or a per capita expenditure of $9.21, an increase 
of $3. $ 

Now, what is the cause of this great increase in taxation, in 
public indebtedness, and in public expenditure? ltfindsitssource 
155 S sanguinary and useless wars waged in the Philippine Is- 


Let us see what were the expenditures of the State, War, and 
Navy Departments in 1895, as compared with 1899: 


Wenn ̃⁵XXX.üi . Ä “ ia anren $53, 898, 370 
Navy Doper LISD TTTTTTTTTTTTTPTCTbTvT—T—T—T————————— 29, 208, 069 
State Department, 1805 1, 185, 046 

o na bese S 3 84, 201, 485 

In 1899 the expenditures were: 

WEP Dopart OOE e tase ansasavwuspeta $232, 305, 385 
Navy Departinens 64, 354, 735 
State Department 22,871, 614 

Total, 1809 319, 621, 714 

Total, 1895 84, 291, 485 


Expenditures of 1899 over 1895, $235,330,229, which enormous 
sum is chargeable principally to the Philippine war. 

There is one prominent Department and one only in which the 
expenses have been decreased. The payment for pensions in 1896 
was $139.280,078.15. In 1899 it had been decreased to $138,355,- 
052.95. The number of pensioners on the rolls had been increased 
from 970,678 to 991,519. So with over 20,000 pensioners more 
the old soldiers received $1,000,000 less. In 1900 the pensions for 
the Spanish and Philippine soldiers increase the appropriation 
again to $145,245,230. 

The only branch of the Government which practices economy is 
that which provides for the old soldiers, The Pension Depart- 
ment for the first time since 1890 allowed fewer claims for the 
civil-war soldier than were filed and are therefore further behind 
than they were a year ago, and allowed the fewest number of 
claims that have been allowed since 1885. 

I have obtained the fi for 1900 too late to analyze them, but 
I will append the same hereto that anyone desiring to extend the 
comparison may do so. 


Appropriations, fiscal years 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, und 1901, made by the Fifty-fourth and Fifty th Congresses and at the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 


Fifty-sixth Con- Fifty-fitth Congress. Fifty-fourth Congress. 

Title. . — ĩͤ . Oe 

fiscal year 1901. | Fiscal year 1900. | Fiscal year 1899. | Fiscal year 1898. | Fiscal year 1897. 
ASriculture nes ceiro Savens sitos escassi dosya odosno $4, 023, 500. 00 B 726, 022. 00 3 „182. 902. 00 , 255, 532. 00 
(PRONE E A AS EE NEA —2—— — 114, 220, 095.55 , 430, 204, 06 , 193, 392. 00 23, 129, 344.30 „278, 402, 73 
Diplomatic and consular 2R 1,771, 168.76 1, 714, 533. 78 1, 752, 208. 78 1, 659, 308. 76 1, 642, 558. 76 
District of Columbia 7, 576, 869. 31 6, 834, 535, TT 6, 426, 880. 07 6, 188, 991.00 . 5, 900,319.48 
Fortification ........ 7, 383, 623, 00 4.900, 902. 00 9, 377,494. 00 9, 517, 141. 00 7,377, 888. 00 
Ahn 8, 198, 089. 24 7, 504, 775. 81 7, 673, 854. 90 7, O74, 120. 89 7,390, 496. 79 
islative, executive, and Judicial 24, 176, 582. 53 23, 410, $40. 79 21, 625, 846. 65 21, 690, 766, 90 21, 519, 324. 71 
tary Academy.. 653, 589. 67 575, T74. 47 458, 689.23 479, 572.83 449,525. 61 
N 65, 080, 916. 67 48, 099, 969. 58 56, 088, 783. 68 83, 008, 284. 19 30, 562, 660. 95 
Pension 145, 245, 230. 00 145, 233, 830.00 141, 233, 830.00 141, 263, 880. 00 141, 823, 580, 00 
Post-Office .....-- 113, 648, 238. 75 105, 634, 138. 75 99, 222, 300. 75 95, 665, 338.75 92, 571, 564. 22 
River and harbor 561,000.00 e ea eS Bean Oa eae Ss 12, 659, 550. 00 
F Kd!æ E A S NS S 65, 298, 885, 95 48, 385, 930. 86 48, 490, 53, 611, 783.38 83, 096, 710. 19 
TAD CUNUOGE 6.3 Se Soo), A TO 15, 679, 512, 46 25, 005, 912. 26 349, 772 10, 557, 417.34 15, 341, 911.07 
578, 517, 256. 89 517, 558, 212. 05 768, 407, 057, 801.40 396, 375, 024. 51 
3, 500, 000. 00 28, 744, 590. 24 999, 057, 80 416, O10. 06 
182, 712,220. 00 128, 678, 220.00 120, 078, 220. 00 119, 054, 160.00 
709, 729, 476. 80 5 528, 735, 079.20 515, 845, 194. 57 


Let us inquire if this great expenditure was necessary. To a 
reasonable extent, yes. There has neyer been an Administration 
of the Government more reckless in its expenditures than the 
present one. EA i 

There neyer has been an Administration of this Government 
that has so completely recognized bossism nor one that has se- 
cured such gross incompetency in general, nor one that has so com- 
pletely recognized the claim that to the individual ward heeler 
and political scavenger belongs the spoils, as the present one. 

Take . incompetency in the offices throughout the 
country; take the disgraceful incompetency of the officering of 


the recent Volunteer Army by the appointment of inexperienced 
boys of great papas which entailed untold misery and numerous 
deaths upon our soldiers and untold expense upon the people,and 
take the wholesale scandals and thieving in the Philippine Islands 
and in Cuba, and you have the most collossal monument estab- 
lishing the folly and dire ruin that follows a government run by 
political heelers and men appointed merely because they are effi- 
cient ward workers. 

The people are absolutely ignored in the selection of their ap- 
pointive officers. The Senate and 5 bosses are 
awarded the places for the purpose of building up their political 
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machinery, and these appointments have been made, not for the 
good of the service, but for the strengthening of the political ma- 
oo of 5 5 See IE 
e boast has n going the roundsof the newspapers that the 
depositories in the Philippines are loaded with the savings of 
American citizens and employees there, and following close upon 
the heels of that comes the dispatches that corruption, bri f 
and espionage is rampant there. When you take the infinitely 
greater distance and the complete censorship of the press and the 
necessarily lax administration of affairs there, there is no doubt 
but the scandal in Cuba and the festering corruption in every 
branch of the service there is but a mere speck on the horizon as 
compared to the pillage in the Philippine Islands. 
It was to be hoped that this ils system might be withheld 
from the judiciary, but, as set forth in the public press, in the 
new United States judgeship at Buffalo, over the protest of the 


bar association and the people against allowing a mere political 
worker to don the ermine of justice, it was announced that both 
Senators recommended Mr. PLatr’s political manager in the Buf- 


falo district, and the President could hardly turn down such a 
recommendation, so he was appointed. 

The developments in the Senate in the last few days show how 
vying litical is honeycombed with corruption, and it even 
reaches the highest places. Where the Executive of the nation is 
required to 8 a board of appraisers with not more than two 
of the same political party, he appoints two Republicans, and the 
notorious William D. Bynum, chairman of the Gold Democratic 
national committee, and who worked incessantly and untiringly 
for the election of President McKinley and has been standing man- 
fully by him ever since and is known to bein the Republican A 
was audaciously named by the President as a representative of 
the Democratic party. This was such a fi t violation of the 
statute that a Republican Senate rebuked the act of the Executive 
by refusing to contirm the appointment. 

Congress recently passed an act for the formation of a nonpar- 
tisan commission composed of five Senators to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, five Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and nine mem- 
bers to be appointed from civil life by the President of the United 
States, the President’s appointees to draw a salary of $3,600 per 
annum and expenses while traveling over the country, and the 
other members drawing no salary and expected only to be ad- 
visory, and to give the benefit of their experience at such times as 
oe could when not engaged in the performance of Congressional 

uties. 

The President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives faithfully ormed their duties in appointing 
representatives from the different political parties as contem- 
plated in the act, but when it was passed up to the President he 
appointed eight partisan Republicans and one Gold Democrat, a 
most ardent supporter of the present Administration, as a com- 
pliance with this statute. This was such a flagrant violation of 
the law that a strongly Republican Senate has just voted an 
amendment so as to require the President to fill vacancies with 
other than Republicans. 

The last onerosi passed an act prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating or malt liquors upon or about premises used for military 
purposes in as icit language as itseems possible to use; never- 
theless the President’s Attorney-General construed the law off the 
statute books, and the President feigns to be bound by such an 
opinion, although, upon a complete poll of the House and Senate, 


as I understand, there was scarcely a Representative or Senator 


to be found, if there was even one such, who did not declare that 
it was the intention and understanding of all those voting upon 
the subject that it was absolutely prohibitive, and the President 
can not, as a man of ordinary sense, read the act without at first 
blush becoming convinced that there is a positive law forbidding 
the establishment of these canteens in the Army, yet he defies it. 

Now, I ask, what can be oo of officials in the lower ranks 
or the le at large when the highest officer of the land openly 
defies the law and makes it subservient to his will? 

We have also observed in the last few days the trust representa- 
tives in the Senate and those directly interested leading the Gov- 
ernment into the very jaws of the N trust, and we have 
had the remarkable spectacle of a United States Senator standing 
in his place on the floor of the Senate and announcing that one of 
the managers of one of the great ship yards recently complained 
to him that the Republican campaign committee had extorted 
from his firm the enormous contribution of $400,000 to the Repub- 
lican campaign fund upon the assurance that the Government 
would give his firm cient advantageous contracts to enable 
him to recoup his losses caused by this contribution. 

With all these things staring us in the face and with monopolies 


other assessments so long as they can so manage the prevailing 
party that they may abstract their assessments tenfold from the 
public ry > 

In a report a short time sinc the chairman of the Post-Office 
Committee in the House, Mr. Loup, declared that a private in- 
dividual could run our Post-Office Department as well asit is run 
now and make a profit of from thirty-five to forty muillion dollars 
a year, The exposure of transportation and other extortionsreach- 
ing millions in this Department has not made even an impression 
upon those in charge of the Deparfment. 

The Commissioner of Pensions recently said to a committee of 
Co that he had 100 employees on his rolls many of whom 
could hardly get to the office and could be lopped off without any 
injury to the service, but he said the moment he dropped one of 
them from his rolls he was set upon by the political friends of the 
employee and was forced to reinstate him è 

And a few days ago it was developed that the chief of one of the 
bureaus of the Interior Department drawing a salary of $1,800 per 
annum and acting as Congressional clerk to his home member at 
a salary of $1,200 per annum, making a total of $3,000 a year, be- 
sides running a boarding house in the city of Washington, applied 
to Congress and it passed a bill pensioning him at $50 per month 
upon the theory that he was totally disabled from working for a 
living, in the face of the fact that his income was shown to be at 
least $3,000 per annum from these other sources. 

Also, there has been no extravagance of this Government that 
approaches the promotion and emes of retirement worked up 
by the Executive for the officers of the Army and Navy. Through- 
out the last two years he has been constantly promoting those of 
about the age of retirement, that they might be put upon the re- 
tired list with a princely salary, to be drawn from the pockets of 
the people. This has not been confined to those who earned rec- 
ognition upon the fiela of battle. It has been most numerous 
among those then in civil and social life or in the War, Navy, 
and Pension departmental works. It seems a part of the plans of 
the growing aristocracy to maintain a great line of retired officers 
in these great spectacular social affairs. Thedisplay of their gold 
lace and handsome uniforms ornaments these state occasions. 

The present Administration has also outdistanced anything 
before heard of in history in its creating of commissions to junket 
about the world at an enormous expense and practically accom- 
plishing nothing. 

With all of these things emanating from the highest officials in 
the Union, can it be expected that those in the lower ranks will 
practice economy or discrimination? These things are contagious 
and account, in a large measure, for the enormous expenditure of 
money under this Administration. 


Importation of Farm Products. 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. HAMILTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900. 

The Honse having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. HAMILTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of leave to print for the osa 
of printing in the REcoRD a comparative statement showing im- 
8 of ten farm products through the custom houses at 

troit and Port Huron, Mich., during the first year under the 
Wilson-Bryan tariff law and the first year under the Dingley 
tariff law. These figures are official, and were furnished me by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. 


Importations of ten farm products through custom-house at Detroit, Mich. 


| First year First year 


Articles. under WII under 


son- 
i rif | papay 


and trusts intrenched in the Cabinet, in the D ents of the a de 


Government, and in Congress, what can the people expect but this 
extortionate and ruinous diture of their money? 
What do these trusts and combines care about war taxes or 


Importations of ten farm products through custom-house at Port Huron, Mich. 


SPEECH 
HON. W. H. RYAN, 


OF NEW YORK, a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 31, 1900. 

The House ering Sure consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 

proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. RYAN of New York said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: To my mind there is no matter of greater im- 
port to the welfare of our conntry than the question of trusts, 
tongni to our immediate consideration by this joint resolution. 
I wish to have it known as far as my remarks may travel that 
the time spent in consideration of this measure is so many wasted 
moments and that there is no intention of passing it into law. I 
believe its foundation has been laid in insincerity, Had the Re- 
publican members of this House a determined purpose to pos a 
stop to the crushing infiuence of the trusts they would not have 
waited until the session was drawing to a close. While at times, 
and at this particular time, we may question the sincerity of the 
pre AETS members of this House, we can not question their 
ability. If you were earnest in this matter and had a desire to 
regulate the trusts you could have reported a bill early in the ses- 
sion and g% it through justas you put the financial bill through. 
You had no intention of passing the Nicaraguan Canal bill 
through both Houses of Congress. You had no intention of pass- 
ing the bill repraling the stamp tax, and you have less practical 
purpose in int-slucing and reporting an anti-trust bill at this 
8. 


The Ways and Means Committee gavo extended hearings to the 
great interests of the country, who desire and are justly entitled 
toa re of the infamous war-reyenue tax. What were they 
held for? Did the committee have any intention of presenting to 
this House a measure reducing or repealing this tax? I say no; 
not a bit of it. 

Personally I shall vote against the joint resolution and for the 
anti-trust bill, and yet I know that it will not become a law. 
Why? Because it would cut the trusts away from 8 
privileges as a reaper cleans the field. It would destroy their 
power to control the manufactured products of this country. It 
would destroy their power to control the raw material. It would 
destroy their power to make political slaves of the men who are 
forced through the ~sry existence of these trusts to depend upon 
them for the essentials of life. 

Without the Republican party the trusts would fall, and without 
the trusts the Republican party would have fallen long ago. 

The growth of these ‘rusts-has never in the history of this 
country been so rapid as it has in the last three years under a 
Republican Administration. They have sprung up like mush- 
rooms in the corner of the ure and we begin to wonder if 
they will ever stop. Unluckily for the man unendowed with a 
heritage of wealth, and I say it with sincere t, the trusts 
have been given the power to limit the reward of a faithful and 

istent exercise of brawn and brain until they have pressed 
own upon the brow of labor” that blistering crown of despair. 
Curb the trusts. Curtail their influence and power for evil. 
You ask me how? I say pass your bill with amendments offered 
by the minority, including that amendment which reads: 
Nothing in this act shall be so construed as to apply to trade unions or 


other labor organizations. organized for the pu of regulating wages, 
hours of labor, or other conditions under which Aber is to bs performed. 


Pass it in both Houses of Congress. Lay it upon the President's 
desk, and if the Administration is desirous of ending this aggran- 
dizement of wealth and power, the President will sign it. 

Will you do it? 

No, my Republican friends, you will not. 


The country knows 
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that you will not do it. I know it and you know it, It is uselesg 


to say more. 5 8 

Mr.S , I will ask the indulgence of the House while I 
quote here the remarks of James R. e, a Wall street million- 
aire. He says: j 

The people of this country must arouse themselves. The coming election 
is of more from the standpointof a pure and true Americanism, 
than any that has transpired since the second election of Lincoln. Money is 


in the saddle; it is riding down the institations of this coun with a confi- 
dent insolence that tells of its firm belief in its own invincibility. I 
ning the Government to-day in its every branch and arm. 


money's power in molding public affairs 1 for four years 
more as it has for four years past, the name of liberty will only be 
worth a recollection as a matter of history. oua is pressing the people 
backward step by step. What is to be the end? it on, there are, as 
matters trend, but two solutions. One is socialism, and the second is revo- 
lution. The American people must defend themselves from money just as 
vex once guarded their forest frontiers from the savage. Unless they come 
solidly shoulder to shoulder for their rights, and come at once, Bunker Hill 
will have been a blunder, Yorktown a 0. 

Applause. 

A gentleman who preceded me on the floor stated that when a 
man gave e ion to such views as these it is surely a matter 
of patriotic duty and of wisdom that they should be considered 
in the spirit of all soberness, and that men should reason together 
and contemplate the gravity of the situation, and I agree with 
him. Ia with him when I say that I envy no man because 
of his wealth. I would incite no difficulties between labor and 
capital nor widen the breach between the rich and the poor, but 
I believe that Mr. Keene has not misrepresented the actual situa- 
tion, and that something must be done, and that speedily, to shat- 
ter the control of monopoly; to lighten the burden, to soften the 
yoke, and restore the confidence of the people in the equality and 
integrity of legislation, or disastrous consequences may be fore- 
seen. 

While on this question of deception of the people, a word for the 
stamp tax. The Republican party has no more intention of regu- 
lating or curtailing the power of the trusts than they have of re- 
deeming the pledges they made to the people of the country when 
war with Spain was declared. They gave their promise to the 
country that when that war had this 2 iy “Sate would be 
repealed. The people took them at their word. e- druggists, 
the insurance interests, the large and small manufacturer and re- 
tailer all willingly contributed their share. With apatriotic zeal 
the brewers of the United States came to the front with an addi- 
tional war tax of $35,000,000. Have they no rights that should 
be considered now? 

Delegation after delegation from each of these interests have 
appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means but to appeal 
against a predetermination. The injustice of the allotment of 
this tax wasexplained to the committee, and I here quote what Mr. 
Charles H. Clark of Pennsylvania, who visited the committee with 
his fellow-druggists, said: 

It means, simply stated, if I may be 0 the expression 
naked 3 Bos pote up pes fee the NE ee of where we 3 


tis run- 


y partmen 

and that bank loans it out at interest and puts the money in the 
pockets of its stockholders. [Applause by ers. 

The whole point I want to — — tor m: is this: there is war wo 
are willing to 7 for our country as anybody else, and we hari 
always done it, e about 600,000 pieces of materiai for use of the 
soldiers in Cuba, and we have evidence which we can produce to you showing 
that those articles preserved the lives of our soldiers; and on a great many 
of the articles we sold at about half price to the Government, on account of 
the com on, we were compelled to place revenue stamps, and we did not 
care anything about it; it was same co we did with pleasure. But 
when the time of peace comes and there is no exigency of war, and there is 
no other exigency, when you do not want that monev, I say that, while you 
have the legal and constitutional right to do it, you have no moral right— 
allow me to say with all courtesy—you have no moral right to take that 
money out of my pocket. 


Mr. Clark, in response to a question, said: 


of king on the platform in political campaigns with one of the members 
of committee, and I will say that if I were to go out on the stump next 


000,000 to taken away from the 
throngh New York banks. 

I pony attended the hearing given to the brewery interest 
of the country before the Ways and Means Committee. I do not 
differ with the man who believes there is merit in the manufac- 
turing of liquor, nor do I differ with the man who does not, but 
when a tax of $1 per barrel additional is placed upon this product 
strictly for war- revenue purposes. and t war has ended and 
the tax is not then taken off, I differ materially with the men or 

who insist upon the retention of the tax. The emergency 
is over, but the emergency tax is still in force. The surplus in 
the Treasury is increasing, and we ask what is to become of this 
money. Js it to go back to the people, or is it to go to those 
favored New York banks? I think to the latter. 

The brewers paid, according to the reports of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, for the fiscal years 1898 and 1899, 8108, 159,979. 
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One-half of this amount was the extra wartax. The total increase 
in internal-revenue taxes for these two years was $126,748,587. 


The brewers alone paid over 40 per cent of these increased taxes. 
They can not continue to bear these burdens and continue their 
business. This tax could be taken off and there would still be 
more revenue than is needed to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. An act of justice can be done in removing this tax and at 
the same time reduce the surplus of which the people complain. 


William J. Bryan and the Trusts, 


REMARKS 
HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, and Tuesday, June 5, 1900, 
On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the Uni States. 

Mr. TERRY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cumminas] the remainder of my time. 

The SP There is no time left to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. CUMMINGS, I ask unanimous consent for the indulgence 
of the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks the in- 
dulgence of the House for one minute, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. S. er, I trust I am old enough in 
political life to know a wolf in sheep’s clothing. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] There is one here more ravenous than the 
one that attacked the child of Liewellyn. Under the guise of an 
effort to destroy the trusts this is really a measure drawn in their 
interests. 5 on the Democratic side.] It is being used 
to tide over a idential election. The House will pass it, and 
the Senate lay it away until after the election. I know that 
William J. Bryan is alleged to have advocated a constitutional 
amendment to down the trusts, but this in its terms no more re- 
sembles Mr. Bryan’s proposition than a deck of cards resembles a 
Bible. [Laughter.] I would as soon drink a cocktail made out 
of nitric acid under the guise of a soda cocktail as to vote for this 
resolution. hter.) No man in his right senses, it appears 
to me, can ea etida and fancy it molasses candy. I stand by 
the action of the Democratic caucus. [Prolonged applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Tuesday, June 5, 1900, 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, on June 1 I said that I knew 
that William J. Bryan was alleged to have advocated a constitu- 
tional amendment to down the trusts, but that the joint resolution 
under discussion in its terms no more resembled Mr. Bryan's 

osition than a deck of cards resembled a Bible. This morn- 
I received the following letter from Mr. Bryan: 
2 JUNE, 2, 1900. 
as: Isee that the Republicans are asserting that I 
think ae e 3 necessary forthe annihilation of the trusts, 


that an amendment was n . Lhave urged 
that I favor a 


mously sup a proposto to giye to national banks control of the cur- 


d thus create a -money trust. I inclose copy of Chicago anti- 
joa A me „Which n 9 of constitu’ amendment. 
Yours, truly, W. J. BRYAN. 


Mr. Speaker, that the country may distinctly understand what 
Mr. Bryan did say I 3 a me the speech delivered at the 
Chicago antitrust conference on February 19, 1900. The Demo- 
cratic position is here distinctly stated: 


MR. BRYAN'S ADDRESS, 


į ressed by 
to Seal meee If I bave had political friends itis because people believe 
with me in certain ideas, or, rather, because 1 believe with them in certain 
ga cep i = the idea that makes the man. The man is only important as he 
@ idea. 
Docume this morning to discuss in your presence a great question—a quès- 
tion of growing importance to the erican people. The trust 83 is 
not a new principle, but the trust principle is manifesting itself in so man 
ways and The trusts have grown so rapidly that people now feel alarm 
about trusts who did not feel alarmed three years ago. The trust question 


has wn in importance, because within two years more trusts have been 
organized, when consider 


we come to the capitalization and the magnitude 


of the interests involved. than were oi d in all the 88 history of 
the country, and the people now come to face with this question: Is the 
trust s bl or a curse? If a curse, what remedy can be applied to the 
curs 


I wane to start with the declaration that a monopoly in private hands is 
indefensible from any standpoint, and intolerable. I make no exceptions to 
the rule. I do not divide monopolies in private into good monopolies and bad 
monopolies. There is no monopoly in 7 8575 ds. There can be no 
good — 2 in private hands until the ighty sends us angels to pre- 
side over the monopoly. There may be a despot who is better than another 
despot, but there is no good despotism. One trust may be less harmful than 
another. One trust znagnete may be more benevolent than another, but 
there is no good monopoly in private hands, and I do not believe it is safe for 
society to permit any man or group of men to monopolize any article of mer- 
chandise or any branch of industry. 

What is the defense made of the monopoly? The defense of the monopoly 
is always placed on the ground that if you allow a few people to control the 
market and fix the Ries they will be good to the people who purchase of 
them. The entire defense of the trusts rests upon a money ar ent. If 
the trust will sell to a man an article for a dollar less than the cle will cost 
under other conditions, then in the opinion of some that proves a trust to be 
a good thing. In the first , I deny that under a monopoly the price will 
be reduced. In the second place, if under a monopoly the price is reduced, 
the objections to a monopoly from other stand: ar ou weigh any finan- 
cial yanapo that the trust could ut I protest in the 
nape sett. every question upon the dollar argument. I protest agains 

e srimpi todrag every question down to the low level of dollars and cents. 

In 1859 Abraham Lincoln wrote a letter to the Republicans of Boston, who 
were celebrating Jefferson's birthday, and in the course of the letter he said: 
“The Republican party believes in the man and the dollar, but in case of 
conflict it believes in the man before the dollar.“ In the early years of his 
Administration he sent a message to Con, „andin that message he warned 
his 8 against the approach of monarchy. And what was it that 
alarmed He said it was the attempt to put capital upon an equal foot- 
ing with, if not above, labor in the structure of government, and in that at- 
tempt to put capital even upon an equal footing with labor in the structure 
of government he saw the approach of 3 Lincoln was right. 
Whenever you pat capital u an equal footing with labor or above labor in 
the structure that 


rests not u reason, but upon force. 
Nothing is more t that we shall in the beginning rightly 
understand relation between money and man. Man is the creature of 


God and money is the creature of man. oney is made to be the servant of 
pats and I protest against all theories that enthrone money and debase man- 


d. 

What is the purpose of the trust or the monopoly? For when I use the 
word trust I use it in the sense that the trust means monopoly. What is the 
purpose of monopoly? You can find out from the speeches made by those 
who are connected with trusts. I have here a speech made by those whoare 
connected with the trusts. Ihave here a made by Charles R. Flint, 
3 and the morning papers of the 26th, 

n 


ceeding! 
com 


sells wool must sell it at the —.— 
0 


States. The first thing is to lower the price of raw material. e tma- 
jority of the 1 5 are en in the production of raw material and in the 
pure of ed products. Comparatively few can stand at the head of 


syndi 
advantage of a monopoly is to lower the price of the raw material fur- 


nished by the le. Note the next advantage: lants which are 
best nipped ane most advan y situated are run Gontinupoaly snd 
in preference to those less fav. 2 


o next thing, after they have bought all the factories, is to close some 
of them and to turn out of employment the men who are engaged in them. 
If you will go about over the country, you will see where people have sub- 
scribed money to establish enterprises, and where these N aS Bnew havin 
come under the controlof the trusts, have been closed and stand now assilen 
monuments of the trust system. 

Behold the next advantage: In case of local strikes and fires, the work 
goes on elsewhere, thus preven serious loss. Do not the laboring men 
understand what that means? “In case of local strikes or the work 
ting serious loss... What does it mean? It 


factory and com: 
for their wives and children, it can provoke a strike somewhere else and 


t, then that one man will fix wages as he 
share the suffering of the man who sells 


terials. : 

There is no multiplication of the means of distribution, and a better force _ 
of salesmen takes the place of a large number.“ That is the next advantage 
named, I want to warn you that when the 3 has absolute control 
brains will be at a discount and relatives will be found to fill these positions. 
When there is competition every employer has to get a good man to meet 
competition, but when there is no competition anybody can sit in the office 
and receive letters and answer th because everybody has to write to the 
same house for 1 wants. ere is no question about it. A trust, 
a monopoly, can lessen the cost of distribution, but when it does so society 
has no assurance that it will get any of the benefits from that reduction of 
cost. But Ae will take away the necessity for skill and brains; you will 
take away the stimulus that ven to us the quick, the ever-alert com- 
mercial traveler. These commer evangelists, who go from one part of 
the country to the other . merits of their respective goods, 
will not be needed, because when anybody wants merchandise all he has todo 
is to write to the one man who has the article for sale and say, What will 
you let me have it for to-day?" 

And here is another advantage: Terms and conditions of sale become 
more uniform and credit can be more safely granted.“ The t can not 
only fix the price of what it sells, but it can fix the terms upon which it sells. 
You can pay cash, or, if there is a discount, it is just so much discount, and 
you have to trust to the manager's generosity as to what is fair when he is 
on one side and you on the other. Ihave some of the advantages which 
a great trust magnate will come to the trust. 


What is the first thing to beige: e of a trust? That it will cut down 

What is the second? tit will raise prices. We have not had 

in country a taste of a complete trust, a complete monopoly,and we can 

not tell what will be the results of a complete monopoly by looking at the 

results that have followed from an attempt tosecure a monopoly, A cor- 

yosun may lower prices to rid itself of competitors; but when it bas rid 
tself of competitors, what is going to be the result? 

My friends, all you havo to know is human nature. God made men selfish. 
I do not mean to say that He made a mistake when He did, because selfish- 
ness is merely the outgrowth of an instinct of self-preservation. Itis the 
abnormal development of a man’s desire to protect himself; but 1 
who knows human nature knows how easy it is to develop that side of a 
man's being. Occasionally I find a man who says he is not selfish, but when 
Ido I find a man ho can prove it only by his own affidavit. 

We get ideas from every source. An idea is the most important thing 
that a man can get into his head. An idea will control a man's life. Anidea 
will revolutionize a community, a state, a nation, the world. And we never 
know when we are going to get an idea. Sometimes we get them when we 
do not want to get them. and sometimes we get them from sources which 
would not be expected to furnish ideas. We getthem from our fellow-men; 
we get them from inanimate nature; we get them from the animals about 
us. I once got a valuable idea from some hogs. I was i age, Pape Towa, 
and saw some hogs rooting in a field. The t thought t came to my 
mind was that those hogs were destroying a great deal in value, and then 
my mind ran back to the time when I lived upon a farm and we had hogs. 

hen I thoughtof the way in which we used to protect property from the 
hogs by putting rings in the noses of the hogs; and then question came 
to me, y did we doit? Notto keep the hogs from getting fat, for we were 
more interested in their getting fat than they were; the sooner they got fat 
the sooner we killed them; the agor they were in getting fat the longer 
they lived. But wby did we put the rings in their noses? So that while 
ye | were getting fat they would not des y more than they were worth 
tħen the thought came to mo that one of the great purposes of govern- 
ment was to put rings in the noses of hogs. I do not mean to say anything 
offensive, but we are all hoggish. In hours of temptation we are likely to 
tres upon the rights of others. 

I believe in self-government, I believe in the doctrines that underlie this 
Government. I believe that people are capable of governing themselves. 
et Because in their sober moments they have helped to put rags in 
their own noses, to protect others from themselves, and themselves from 
others in hours of temptation. And so I believe we mnst recognize human 
nature. We must recognize selfishness, and we must so make our laws that 
people shall not be permitted to trespass upon the rights of others in their 
efforts to secure advantages for themselves. 

I believe society is interested in the independence of e citizen. I wish 
we — pad have a condition where every adult who died might die leaving to 
his widow and children enough property for the education of his children 
and the support of his widow. Society is interested in this use if aman 
dies and leaves no provision for his wife and children the burden falls upon 
society. But while I wish to see every person secure for himself a com 
tency, I do not want him to destroy more than he is worth while he is do’ 
that. And I believe the principle of monopoly finds its inspiration in the de- 
sire of men to secure by monopoly what they can not secure in the open field 
of competition. In other wo! f I were going to try to find the root of the 
monopoly eyil, I would do as I have often occasion to do—go back to the 

ble for anexplanation—and I would find it in the declaration that the love 
of money is the root of all evil. 

I will not ask you all to agree with me; we have not met here as a body of 
men who agree. We have met here asa body of men who are seeking the 
light, and each ought to be wil to hear what every other person has to 
say, and each of us should desire the triumph of that which is true more than 
the triumph of that which he may think to be true. 

Let me repeat that the primary canse of anono is the love of money and 
the desire to secure the fruits of monopoly; but I believe that falling pri 
caused by the rising dollar, have contributed to this desire, and intensifie 
it, because people, seeing the fall in prices, and measuring the loss of invest- 
ments, have looked about for some means to protect themselves from this 
loss, and they have joined in combinations to hold up prices to ere their 
investments from a loss which would not have occurred but for the rise in 
the value of dollars and the fall in the level of Pst gras 

Another thing that, in my judgment, has aided 9 isa high tariff. 
Nobody can dispute thata tariff law, an import duty, enables a trust to charge 
e price of a similar foreign product plus the tariff. 

ited that to 4 everything on the free list that 
yy the trusts. I do not agree with this statement as 
it is made so broadly. I believe that the high tariff has been the means of 
extortion, and that it has aided trusts to collect more than they otherwise 
could collect, But I do not bélieve you could destroy all trusts by putting 
all trust-made articles on the free list. Wh if an article can be 
produced in this country as cheaply as it can be u 
could exist without the aid of an „although it could not extort so much 
as it could with the tariff. While 


by 


It has been suggested that discrimination by railroads hasaided the trusts. 
ferns aboutit. If one man can secure from a better rates 
mano! 


ther man, he will be able to run the other manout of business. And 
there is no question that discrimination and favoritism secured by one cor- 
poration against a rival have been ly instrumental in enabling the fa- 
vored co tion 1 a complete monopoly. Now. that can 
be remedied by laws that prevent this discrimination; but when we pre- 
vent the discrimination, when we place every producer upon the same foot- 
ing and absolutely provans favoritism, monopoly may still exist. The remedy 
pn gó further. It must be complete enough to prevent the tion 
& monopoly. 


Federal Government; and while this dual form of L mweny has its advan- 


have had some difficulty in prosecuting a remedy. 

1 believe that we ought tohaveremedies in both State and nation, and that 
they should be concurrent remedies. In the first place, every State has, or 
should have, the right to create any private ration which, in the judg- 
ment of the peonio of the State, is conducive to the welfare of the le of 
that State. I believe we can safely intrust tothe people of a State thesettle- 
ment of a question which concerns them. If they create a corpora han and 
it becomes destructive ot their best interests, they can destroy that corpora- 


( corporations, 


tion, and we can safely trust them both to create and-annihilai 
> the right to prohibit ai Hore! tion from doing 
e, the any foreign corporation o; 

the State, and it hike cr 9 5 Tight to 3 

limitations as the peo} 


int of prohibi- 
to do business 
that Congress has, or should have, power to pce 
limitations and restrictions, even to the point of 


po y 
outside of the State. Isa 
upon the corporation su 
5 hat as may to Congress seem necessary for the protection of the 
ublic. 

z Now, I believe that these concurrent remedies will ve effective. To 
repeat: The panpe of every State shall first decide whether they want to 
create a corporation. They shall also decide whether een mae outside 
corporation to do business in the State, and if so, upon what conditions; and 
then Congress shall exercise the right to place upon every corporation doing 
business outside of the State in which it is organized such limitations au 
restrictions as may be necessary for the protection of the public, 

Ido not believe that the people of one State can rely upon the le of 
another State in the management of corporations. And I will give you a 
reason: I have here a letter that was sent out by a Delaware corporation, 
with an oftice in New York. It is a most remarkable document—the most re- 
markable document on this subject that has ever fallen under my observa- 
tion. We have talked about New Jory Daving a law favorable to trusts. 
I have a letter here which shows that in Delawarethey adopted a law for the 

urpose of making Delaware more friendly to the trusts than New Jersey. 
Eet me read the letter. It is a little long, but it will Topay reading. 

The State of Delaware has just adopted the most favorable of 9 
general corporation laws—one marking a forward step in the evolution o 
corporations. 1t does not encourage reckless incorporation, nor permit the 
existence of wild-cat 5 but it furnishes at the least expense ample 
rights to stockholders; and reduces restrictions upon corporate action to 
bis Erma The enactment is not the result, as in the case of most States, of 
hesitating, halting, enac amending, and repealing, but it is a logical and 

fram by a committee of able lawyers a) pated by the 
è the various statutes of the various tes, and pre- 
ood and eliminate the bad points of ex- 


based 
and embraces all the beneficial 
of that State. It has, however, in many , advanced far beyond New 
Jersey, and makes ware a much more attractive home for business cor- 


rations. 

a the following salient provisions the Delaware and New Jersey laws aro 
su iy en namely: Any threə persons may oaganize a copora- 
tion; second, it may engage in any lawful business excepting banking; third 
its existence may be perpetual or limited; fourth, it may purchase and deal 
in real or personal property wherever situated and to any desired amount; 
fifth, it 8 bea mortgagee or ben sixth, it may conduct business any- 
where in the world; seventh, stock may be issued for property purchased 

and in Delaware for services rendered), and in the absence of fraud the 

udgment of the directors as to the value of such property or services is con- 
clusive; eighth, it may easily wind up itsaffairs and dissolve itself; ninth, its 
capital stock may not be more than 2 000, and only $1,000 of this need be sub- 
scribed for; tenth, the amount of capital stock which it may issue is unlim- 
ited; eleventh, it may file its certificate of incorporation and even commence 
business before any sum whatever is paid in; twelfth, it may have different 
classes of stock, With different Dat eges or restrictions; thirteenth, the 
charter may be easily amended; fourteenth, only one director need be a resi- 
dent of Delaware; fifteenth, the capital stock may be easil or 
incr ; sixteenth, the corporation may be readily me or consolidated 
into other corporations; seventeenth, it may own and vote upon the stock of 
other corporations; eighteenth, the inco; tors may or may not limit the 
authority of the directors as to the liabilities. 

“The Delaware law thefollowing decidedadvantages: First, the 
original fee to be paid for incorporation is small—about three-fourths of that 
in New Jersey, for instance; second, the annual tax is very sinall—one-half 
that in New Jersey. Delaware is asmall State and does not need a very 
large revenue. Third, stockholders and directors may hold their meetings 
wherever they please and need never meet in the State of Delaware. (New 
Jersey stockholders must meet in that State.) You see itis a decided ad- 
vantage over the New Serg law in that respect. Fourth. the 7 
stock and transfer books (which in a New Jersey corporation must be kept 
in the State) may be kept in or out of Delaware, in the discretion of the com- 
pany’ fifth, the examination of the books by intermeddlers is much more 

iffcult under the Delaware law than under the laws of 8 e State; 
sixth, the liability of the stockholders is absolutely limited when the stock 
has once been issued for cash, property, or services; seventh, stock may be 
issued in compensation for services rendered, and in the absence of fraud in 
the transaction, the 3 of the directors as to the value of such sery- 
ices is conclusive. ( ew Jersey 3 given to issue stock for prop - 
erty, but not for service.) Eighth, for certain im t classes of corpora- 
tions—as, for instance, ds, railway, telegraph, cable, electric light, 
steam heating, power, gas-piping lines, and sleeping-car companies, the ad- 
yan is still more marked." 

we had some way of knowing what the additional advantages are, 

after having read the ordinary advantages. 

“Ninth, the annual rt of a Delaware corporation is required to give no 
secret or confidential information. 

“Tenth, the certificate need not show, nor need public record be in any 
way made of, the amount of stock subscribed by any incorporator.” 

And then the letter adds: . orized to et as the agent and 
hee: are 285 et the of she 8 It will maintain 

o prin office o! company in ware an 

tis formed for the purpose of facilitating the incorpora- 


expense, wi 
an 


All communications to us are confidential.” 

A VOICE FROM THE GALLERY. Colonel, Delaware and New Jersey are 
both Democratic States, are they not? 

Mr. Bryan. They were not in 1898. 
4 8 VOICE FROM THE GALLERY. Has the gentleman any more ques- 

ons 

Mr. BRYAN, Iam very giad to have questions asked, because we are seek- 

ing the truth. 


524 XPPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


I have read you this letter in order to show you that arene a State can Mr. BRYAN. Well, I would say it would not be safe to have all the loans 
gain an advent from the incorporation of these great aggregations of collected at once 

iesea copie of safe to piace the poi 5 egw collect it a the tender mercies 9 9 58 out ‘fhe spemosticn po N nae: 8 want to add to 
o p such a as may re running ex wha vesaid to this extent; mtion is that bee f 
from people N the dollar have mab fave 2 


taxation of corporations organized to above the man; that we picking out favorites and 


I read: the letter to show how 83 it ia for 8 — om one State to | stowing u them ee and every advantage we have 
depend for protection upon the po le in another State; and while, as I say, | them has m given them or e ent of ri — people. My iare piron 
I believe the people of every Sta ould have the power to create ra- | is that there is a vicious principle running through the various policies which 
tions and to restrain, i limit, estab if necessary, to annihilate, yet I believe | we 3 been pursuing; that in our taxation we have been 1 upon tho 
that poe lete eee y Dat E 38 until uo : ‘ederal — — ge Lag renga praon 32 n wone WADIA pean vot- 
ernmen E witha ntly p ve to reach into every noo! Vileges to a few people who will no heir - 
and corner of thee country, lays its hands upon these trusts and declares that on, Boer the p the Government. ee ver SPATS Of, She 0% 
“Fam m hero 2o longst PESES 5 RSA D, EA Every ought 7 law is an pays At yes of 8 PAA tor 8 

am here ear. to receive information, an any me t | man who ou Sauen and one who ou: 
an opose that looks to the annihilation of f the 1 ty 155 law ti pk Remy contri n from these igat tos EERE 8 

ae Row has occurred to me, and it seems to me a complete method. m one ay pocket and puts that $5 into the other man's pocke ont x I 

— may nob 3 itself to you. If you have something better, I shall ac- ve claimed that when we collected our taxes we wero making the r 


it in the piaco of this which I am abont to suggest, But the method | people pay not only their share, but the share of the men whom tkey have 


wi occurs to me is this: That Congress should pass a law providing that | no chance to meet at the summer resorts. Ihave been gratified to note the 
no corporation organized in ain Dy State Sehould do 88 outside of the State popon that xos have been making in Ilinois toward more equitable distri- 
in which it is organized un t receives from some er created by_Con- on of the burdens of government. I heard it stated that there was a 
grons a license authorizing it to do business outside of its own State. Now, | time only a 8 pears ago when the e eee imploments owned by the 

the corporation must come to this body created by Congress to secure per- farmers the city limits of Chicago wore assessed for more than 


mission todo business outside of the State, then the license can be granted | all the money erin Chic returned 1 a by private citizens, Ido not 


upon conditions w which will, in the first place, prevent the wa the watering of stock; paca whether it was true or not, but I saw it stated as a fact. There are 
in the second barat perwa ent monopoly in any and, third, lə who have ip property, others who have invisible property, 
rovide for pu to all of the transactions and 9 — of the corpora: and the visible P: always taxed. 

The invisible proper aol too often escaped, and as a result the people 

"A VOICE. Colonel, would such a law be constitutional? owning visible property have not only paid th thelr own taxes, but the taxes 
Mr. BRYAN: I was going to come to that. I am glad you mentioned it- | that should have been Because 1 b owners of invisible N Y I have ad- 
What I mean to say is Congress ought to nord pale a law, If itis uncon- | vocated an income tax use I believe it the most j do not men- 
stitutional, and so declared e Supreme Court, Iam in auon of an amend- | tion it to seus the question here, because I want to avoid the discussion of 
ment to the Constitution tha: ‘wilt give Congress power to destro. trust in any, g question that might be considered partisan. If the Government will 


an 
the count The first condition which I Steg is that no water ould be icking out favorites, and follow the doctrine of equal rights to all and 
allowed fn thestock. I donot a with those who say itis a matter entirely special al privileges to no man, I have no fear that any man, by his 


own brain 
immaterial whether a ration has water in its stock or not It may be | or his own 2 will be able to secure a fortune so great as to be a menace 
true that, in the ne one Fan, t 5 5 are able to run as lon 2 the corporation | to the welfare of his fellow-men. If we secure a government whose founda- 
can, the stock will its natural level; but d ese the Haven tions are laid in justice and laws exemp! Ad doctrine of equality before 


ty 
on; du: all that time the trust demands the ttpoolioct dividends the law—if we can secure such a government and such laws—and wealth is 
1 — 8 by no money Whatever. Ido not believe that any then accumulated to a point where it becomes dangerous, we can meet that 
Skate sh should permit the pa ee je of a corporation with a single drop of | question when it arises, and I am willing to 8 the wisdom of society to 
water in the stock of thatcorporation. The farmer can not inflate the value | meet every question that arises and rem aay exe wrong. 
of his land by watering the value of that land. The merchant in the store SIGMUND ZEISLER. What will you rao, Colonel, with the multimfllionaires 
can not ot inflate the value of the goods upon his shelves. Why should the cor- | that al exist? 4 ney id should —.— dand acquiro all the industries 


poration be permitted to put out stock that re ts no real value? all the factories—and 
Why, there are TATANA where there ree of water for $1 of money. Mr. BRYAN. Do you eee — car ar ae go into . 

A VOICE. Seven. Mr. ZEISLER. The multim: 8 

Mr. BRYAN. Ves, a man su ts seven. Do I hear a higher bid? I have Mr. BRYAN. In the first pl 9 individuals Tavs not been able 
known it to be twelve; but lama conservative man, and I must maintain | to secure monopolies, and are Riot bly todo so. Asto the multimillionaires 


my reputation. No man can defend stock that does not represent money now in existence, I would wait and see Pd non ed they would die off soon enough 
invested, and only in the case of a monopoly can you secure dividends upon | to relieve the country of danger. Life is short. however, their accumu- 
stock that does not represent money invested. lations should become a menace, I would then consider what measures would 
We had a law in Nebraska that was intended to regulate railroad ra rates, | be necessary for sath tal of society. And this brings me to what I re- 
One railroad in our State was capitalized and bonded for moro than five | Ard as a very important branch of this subject. Tam glad the qu ion was 
times what it would cost to duplicate the road. and id yet the do held that roa it calls attention to the difference between an individual atid a cor- 
in fixing rates and in de what was f. on for the rail- | poration. Eve 8 ae | rests upon a corporation—at least, that rule is so 
rond we had to consider the watered stock as ‘well fs the actual value of that | Dearly unive I think we can accept it as a basis for legislation, 
road 2 eee roe 55 5 120 corporation, and every corporation is a creature of 
98 exac guage W. 8 a man-made man. 
dered a des Thati IA vie net f was a reasonable rate S to kalte When God made man as the climax of 1 e He looked upon His work 
into sauna by th a number of things Desa the present value of that road, | and said Bowes k 4 . — good, ans RS et when God finished his work the tallest man 
posi pen 2 Phy nocen: stronger than the weakest. That was God's plan. 
5 Bcf is permitted, 57 83 e aap 5 — and said that it was not rporation: as good as it might be, and so we made er 
h dred 


pu 

m investod, Deena he can find out what the stock fi we started this man- baer ry t N among the God- made men. hen God 
sonei ee faves as a matter of faot, the 4 ot cher cee od made man He placed a limit to his existence, so that if he was a bad man he 
are able to col eok sto; but Now, if this license is granted, then the first could 1755 do 3 long; but when we made our man-made man 15 valsod the 

condition that any corporation d to do business outside s of the | limit as to aes some States a corporation is given perpetual life, 
State in Which itis shall b; at board or body f that When ə man He breathed into bes a soul, and warned him that in 
that stock is bona fide and phat there no, wator init. In my ak ent, the next Seite he SOn be held accountable for the dowds done in the flesh; 
wien you tks from monopoly the powor to jae — f., abou tho Herentvr™ 
can avoi n 0 o need not worry about the r. 

moner ou 8 he moret half the way toward destroying 8 in aer ; ne D that tha ge eae that Ht ene prens poe 


The law should provide for publicity. As has been well said by men who Creator in A days of thy youth, e 0 now thy 


have spoken here, corporations can not claim that they have a or that 
it is 3 to bad their transactions with 33 and A S you pro- | ith Lt me cn Jaar Anaon p ngai fe hee 3 Wht are Bot dea} dealin 
vide for publicity, so that the public can know just What. there is in the cor- . ̃ . ̃ are d 
poration, just w fat it is doim „and just what it is making, you will take ing wie ant gives the vernmie Nene What th 
another long step toward the destraction of monopoly. 8 rel. 28d 1 dnsint that both thes as pne goy: 
Bub 1 m 101 755 there, 1 d0 not e ernment crea can con „an . t tate government 
Lwans to go all eens wey, and mako & Opol te du ee ee ible: As “And and 7 3 Government must protect the God · made man from the man- 
e t monopoly and isnot at | wa have faith that, these questions will be setled, and sotled right, but T 
tempting a monopoly of ay branch of industry or Path article of mer- ote 1 t is not 855 The 1 
chandise—and then provide that, if the law is Violated, the license can be | ODAtural laws. a created by man-ma FTT would 
revoked, Ido not believe in th o Government giving 5 to be exer- | defend everything, good or Lb gee 11 75 is destiny and that 
cised by a corporation without reserving the right to withdraw. them when | can not inquire into dt. The ta fact Phat ft is fr roves that it is right; the Fact 
3 9 have become hurtful to the people. that it is that it has to sta: th fis tfr l 
Pis roves come to stay. e argument mos uently 
ee. but as 1 7 85 1 the subject it has seemed | made in defense of a vicious whether is, not that it is right and ought PRS 


Co Hon of the torest ear add such new conditions as may be 3 come to 5 hat aro ou ie to EA about it? 
for 99 the public from the greed and avarice of grea I believe in a ci society, the question is not what is, but what 
tlons Dl wealth. I dono m DO E ONT Ma GEOS ATATA hater ane ought to be, and that every Proposition t be arranged at the bar of rea- 
peas 8 but 1 sy this: That ‘hat 1P should is created by law; | son. If you. can prove that at ing is good wood: let it stay: but if you can not 
rmitted ove that it is you cen pon noah bind $ 5 that ieia here ana 
ou can no E ve that the American people can 
vileges to-day urtful 10 the public. those privileges | rid 575 anything that they do not want-and that they ought tov to eot rid ri of 
ought to . from it. In other woes Iam willing that we should | everything that is not good. I believe that it is the dut; every citizen 
first see whether we can preserve the benefits of the corporation and take | give to his countrymen the benefit of his conscience and his judgment, a 
aes it its possibilities for harm. cast his influence, be it small or great, upon the right side of every question 
DELEGATE, Would you apply Rat to rich individuals also? Suppose | that arises. In the determination of questions we should find out what will 
Rockefeller did it on his own accoun make our people great and and strong rather than what will make es 
Mr. BRYAN. We have not 8 point yet where an individual has been | rich. A good name is rather to be chosen than great pip Shall wi 
able to do harm, and, in my 7 if we would abolish those laws that | decide the ethics of larceny by discussing how much the man is goin; Contact 
grant special privileges and e some men the favorites of the Govern- | or the chances of his getting nnd ft yo o, my friends, we must decide goas 
ment, no man, by his own pomu and muscle, could ever sarn enough money os upon a higher ground, and if BER roa RAS to prove to miet thata — 
to be harmful to the ould reduce the price of the ald 
ae DELEGATE. ‘What w. i you say to the banks reporting five hundred mil- Still be opposed to it for a reason which, Fa my mind. overshadows’ 415 


lions of money in the vaults and four billions of loans niary arguments. The reeson is this: Put the industrial system of this 
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of raw 


nation in the hands of a few men, =i let them determine the 
paid and 


t the price of the finished product, and the wages 
„ ind Pasian wn E tensed 


my ju pagent, vernment of the people 
15 wen afew mnen control Kd ates 
the} sources of prod 1 out bread to all the rest on such 
terms as the few Ww may p be. T believe that this nation is the hope of the 
world. I believe that the Declaration of Independence was the grandest 
document ever Tour great p by human hands. The truths of that declaration are 
condensed Sato ropositions: een men are created equal; that 


I may be in error, put A 
the people, ere for or the poopie 


ble 
and and 3 fa fi 1 d ins clothing, al that we at 
wear use, sof a few le, an: 0 gagov- 
eit will be a governmen of the syndi! syndicates, the syn- 
dicates, and for the syndicates. Establish sy Prost 6 e people 
y for any a 

Ə ni, ght befara election the an 1 ees 

“ly attor lection gules fia ea 


vernment, and instead of givin, 
virtually give the right ae s 
frage to the heads . th each man empowered to vote as many 
to place the 2 men of 


receive for what. he 
his la 


wages that the farmer r ves for his work, and when you place it in the 

wer of the trust to raise the price of what he buys you do the farmer a 

ouble injury, because he burns the candle at both ends, and suffers when 
he selis to trust and rine! he buys of the trust. 

Some ‘people hav have parate the la man who works in the 
factory the la Sota fe 3 works on the farm. I want to warn the 
those who toll o the f: — sestren not separate themselves from 

F their own destruction. I beg 
in the aun 820 monopolies to Deaan the 
andansa eroa Era tien eee i will be crushed, 


the laboring man 
and in a test of endurance the farmer will stand it longer than the laboring 
man. 


r wants — 
nation is safor the 


be em 
if you like, but the man who fore- 
will not work the He will 
have to give the farmer enou b 
rices fall so low that 
ots fall so low that 
. You can drive 
goods; but his wife can do 
off of the farm; but 


when you close factories it 
the cities to oa ede 8 to the point of star vation by vicious, 


But, mg friends, why should we try to see who can hold out the longest in 

Why try to see who can endure the most and yet live? 

Why not try tosee who can contribute most to the greatness and to the glory 
and to the prosperity of this nation? Why not vie with each other to 

who can contribute most to make this Government what the fathers A 

it to be? For one hundred T = nation has been the light of the world. 

people of all nations have looked to 

t us settle these great 8 let 


ortgage and buys 
TTV 
to live on or er can not wor 
farmer can not buy coal he can burn corn. But w. 
the coal miner can not buy corn, he can not eat 


the world the . — of 1 a eee that comes iopen 
let us show them how happ; how prosperous ecan be. 
pies all men, and He did not e some to crawl on and knees and 


Let 88 ee be —— 105 we put 
rinciples of human — an 
8 holy mission. — the 8 


ed, a e SRA E hawanrase © cement PES ENAS civiliza- 
ion. 5 


SECOND SPEECH. 


, but for the fact that ‘the gentleman 


I would not occupy the tim 
Pa which I suggested. and I 


from Indiana [Mr. 
am afraid that he does ae 
ust ‘ord in 


„he 
a better on — to che 
FFF posi to occupy, but 
t contributes very little to the settlement of a Spon 
My plan is this: First, ced aoe aaron or should have, the right fo cre- 
ate whatever private rations th: 2 ple of the State desire. 
Second, that the State or should have, the 
tions upon an outside Cat hea 2 the 
for their own protection. 2 — 
State tomy first, what corporations ey shall nasha in th d, 
second, = 9 . ey shall permit to come from coer — to do 
Third, that the Federal Soronen has, ot should have, the right to im- 
pose such restrictions as Congress may think necessary upon any corporation 
which does business outside of the the St ‘State in which it is a ager gee 
would preserve to snd apn Bg le all the rights that 
Congress efercise a 


rem- 
i Mues the Federal Government licenses 
do of the State in which it was organized, 

© business in any State, under the conditions im- 
posed by. 2 Btate, 10 additi Bon to ee imposed the Federal 
ernment. 55 from the people of the State any right 
now existing, but I would have the Government and the State gov. 


8 exercise the powers that may be necessary to annihilate every 
mon y- 
I dons agree with the tleman that you can not annihilate a 5 
I believe 33 to do oso. While the gentleman was speaking I could 
not help of the lines of a song. e he was destro; 

. and yet presenting no other, I thought of the 


Plun = a of deep d 
ve arene 7 — kotons espair, 


Now, it is a great deal easier to find fault witha neamen 158 than to 
propose a Sa mary which is faultless. aeey sa Ay oy eis author 7 
was to be made by 


the remark- has said that if any mone ting the la 
of gravitation, able men could be found to write articles t the truth of 
thut law. Ihavenodoubt aas rar remedy that is top will be assaulted. 
But those who believe tha must go . the best remed 
they can find, try it, and then aecept a betterone, it a better one is cronemed, 
and k on! ae onul putt the paon e are protected. 

Now, is a conf have not met N 85 to destroy the trusts. 
Every law for the annihilation of 5 Lu must be secured sheomgh polit- 


ical action. Weare here to discuss, estions. Weare here to contrib- 
ute what we van and to hear what 8 ve t% say. 70 are here to con- 
sider the various remedies p: Iam not sure the remedy which I 

ropose is unconstitutional. ri am not sure that the so that Congres would pro- 


FFF t Con 


gress as I u should 
say that whenever a corporation wants to do aE outside of the State it 
must a; receive from some body, created by Congress ie the pur- 


pose, 
Eons upon which the license coul issued 

. That the evidence should show that thers was no water in the stock. 

2, That the evidence should show that the corporation has not attempted 
in the past, and is not now at „to monopolize any branch of indus- 


try or arany article of merchandise; 

980 atat for that publicity which everybody has spoken of and about 
w every 

Suppose > that eg Sag Who is here to say that such a law would be uncon- 
ce gg The 1 Court, in deciding the Knight case, did not say 


ta broader law than the present one would be unconstitutional. It is 
ue that t —.— in the decision which suggest that, but until 
mestion is to the court LEE can not say that the court has 


8 tis also true that Justi id, unconstitutional, but no gno Bas 


three- 

is true. It is a difficult thing; but if the people want to 8 sof 
they can control two-thirds of both Houses and three-fourths the e States 
Buß what is the alternative? eit down and do no’ em to 
anod dver yon; and then A God thats you 
be contented; but I think ĉon- 

tentment may be carried 
piment may be carried to far been taught to be contented with his lot, 
— finally became very poor, ps ee se Tis cone LOR AOSE oE Leet 
Before he a chance to eat the bread ee Bee i 5 ts snatched it 
away from him. He felt a Aktie indignant. at ried but yasi that nealing. of 
contentment came back to him, and as he watched oy Sa around s 
corner in the road ca ng the bread away, he 1 85 “ Well, thank God, I 


still have my appetite l 

Now, there are le Phan! seem to think we ought to be satisfied with any- 
8 fri 3 are entitled to the best that there 
is. American can poopie a are enti the best on every subject. 
Lhensve when these question: 


do that. 
Thaye aly mise ted a plan. It may not be the pees. pan, If you have 
ty think 


anything better, sr, proposo i it. 
of that will improve ìt, su, 
Let me su one 


ons, 
elected to enforce the law under obligations to them. 

not a remedy, bute step fk the right direction. 
tate and onal, make it a penal offense veo 88 
to the bane gern fund a any political part; 1 Kobraska 


passed two y: Cari er Tennessee has AT mere s 
hich a measure was troduced in the State ot NWN York, Put 
ot become a 
ate ee a fow 
trust testified that the sugar trust 
n funds, and when asked to which 


so far it has n 


a Bea ee ony. of one great 
corporation campaign con ion. on't mean to sa 
that that remedy will be a complete one, but I believe that when you prevent 
a corporation contribu to Cag pena funds Ta will make it easier 
to secure tions are ng renga to 
contribute; they are led into — and such a law would 
protect a corporation that did not want to contribute, and also prevent a 
m from contributing that did want to contribute. 
they can — . — mono 


yand you never can 
arein earnest. en the ——— 


do . in this until bis until tho p 
5 an 
and making the Government rament from to the people's 
Such, Mr. Speaker, are the words of William J. RRAN as an- 
notated by himself. -I submit that they completely refute the 


charge that he has favored this constitutional amendment or any- 
thing in any way resembling it. 
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Trusts. 
SPEECH 


HON. THEODORE F. KLUTTZ, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 1, 1900, 


The House baune uaaa consideration the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. KLUTTZ said: 

Mr. Speaker: [regard the proposal of this amendment by the 
majority at this time as one of the most remarkable of all the 
phenomena of legislation. 

For six long months the Republican majority, with absolute 
control of this House, with a stalwart in the chair, with carefully 
constituted committees, with iron-clad rules, has sat here stolid, 
indifferent alike to appeal and abuse; deaf to the remonstrances 
of the minority, and to the demands of the people for legislation 
for the extirpation, or at least the repression, of trusts. 

Deaf, dumb, and blind for six long months, that majority, in the 
very closing hours of the session, just six days before the time 
fixed for adjournment, has at last awakened to the fact that the 
demands of an outraged and indignant public must, in show at 
least. be heard. The smitings of guilty conscience, the realiza- 
tion that something must be done, coupled with the fear that 
something might be done to curb the trusts, has found hypocrit- 
ical and fraudulent expression in both the matter and the manner 
of this proposed constitutional amendment, 

Let me quote it in full: 

ARTICLE XVI. 

SECTION 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States and Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the 
9 and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to define, per, beng prohibit, or dissolve 
trusts, m or combinations, whether e: gin the form of acor- 
poration or otherwise. - 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
not in conflict with the laws of the United States. : 8 

SEC. 3. Con shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Section 1 seeks to write into the Constitution the false and im- 
perialistic theory, which in the recent Porto Rican discussion was 
so ably combatted not only by the Democratic minority, but also 
by such able lawyers on the Republican side as MCCALL; LITTLE- 
FIELD, CRUMPACKER, SMITH, LORIMER, and others, that the Consti- 
tution does not ex proprio vigore extend over all territory under the 
sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

No constitutional amendment has eyer contained such lan 
or admission, and none ever will, so long as the American people 
are mindful of the teachings of the fathers and the traditions of 
liberty. To enact this section into law would be to admit that 
territory may ke acquired, held, and governed by the United 
States outside of and without regard to the Constitution, unless 
that instrument shall be expressly extended to such territory by 
Congress or by constitutional amendment. It would admit all 
be Sieis of the imperialists, and make the President imperator 
in 

Even a cursory reading of section 2 will expose its true charac- 
ter and intent. It strikes down the power of the States, does 
away with the last fragment of the doctrine of States’ rights, and 
lodges in Congress the sole power— ? 

> ibit, or dissolve tru: mon or combinatio; 
to conns — ithe forse of 5 ee 8 

Mark the language! If this amendment be adopted, the Con- 
gress has this awful, exclusive, controlling power, and has it ab- 
solutely. With a Congress controlled and dominated by the 
trusts, as this Congress is, can any sensible man doubt how that 


‘ort 
power would be exercised? Corrupt combinations of capital for | cigulg 


the oppression of labor would go unscathed, while combinations 
of labor for protection against such corrupt combinations would 
be defined as unlawful with a vengeance. 

The tobacco trust would have nothing to fear, while the tobacco 
growers and manufacturers who dared combine to resent its 
rapacity would soon find themselves defined into the peni- 
tentiary. But why multiply illustrations? 

Under this amendment the trusts would need but to buy and 
control one house of Congress to effectually prevent any legisla- 
tion whatever against them. 4 

And how transparently deceitful and fraudulent is the second 
paragraph of this section: 7 


The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
notin conflict with the laws of the United States. 


The merest tyro in the law can not be deceived by false pre- 
tense like this. 

Con will have the power not only to regulate the interstate 
operations of the trusts—and it has this power now—but it will 
have the right to invade the States and to“ define” and crush any 
corporation or combination in any State, whether engaged in inter- 
naa or foreign commerce or not, regardless of the laws of such 

ate. 

When Congress legislates it makes the laws of the United 
States,” and under this amendment no State may make any law 
in conflict therewith, Thus, soe power is sought to be con- 
ferred upon Congress, and the States stripped of power over 
their own corporations or those of other States doing business 
within their borders. Trust-ridden, trust-controlled, trust-sup- 
ported, trust-loving as the Republican party is, do you expect 
any sane man to believe that you intend, expect, or desire this 
amendment to become a part of the o ic law of the land? 

Delude not yourselves thus. If you had intended or desired to 
secure its why did you hold this amendment back to the 
closing days of the session? Why did you refuse the Democratic 
minority of the committee the poor privilege of even seeing it 
until it was ready for introduction into the House? Why did you 
bring it in under acast-iron rule, which permor no opportunity 
of amendment and which allowed time for only the most meager 
discussion? Why did you, purposely, so objectionably frame it 
e render its acceptance by the Democratic minority impos- 
sible? 

The poor explanation of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR] that it is the Br of the majority, that the 
majority must take the responsibility, and that therefore the mi- 
nority must have no voicein framingit, but be content to vote for 
or against it without power of amendment, is so weak as to dem- 
onstrate the absence of all possible excuse or explanation for this 
remarkable course of the majority. 

True, the majority must take the responsibility for legislation, 
but here a two-thirds majority is required. You have no such 
majority, and can therefore have no hope of passing this amend- 
ment without large help from the minority; yet you deny that 
minority all help in framing or considering it, and deliberately 
frame it so as to render their support impossible, 

Out upon such humbug. 

Then again, you can not but know that even if the gantlet of 
this House was run, your amendment could not possibly pass the 
Senate at this session, and would hang up for service in the next 
Presidential election; after which, if you again succeed in delud- 
ing the people and buying the Presidency, you could easily have 
it defeated in the Senate, and the farce would be over. Besides, 

ou might use it as a threat to fry more fat out of the trusts. You 
ee too, and the country knows, that even if this amendment 
should pass both House and Senate, there can be no hope of its 
ratification by three-fourths of all the States, without which it 
can never become a of the Constitution, 

Unless I am greatly mistaken in the temper and patriotism of 
this House, your proposed measure will be ignominiously defeated 
here and that defeat will have the approyal of the people of this 
great Republic. 

You are indulging in a cheap play to the grandstand,” but, 
ostrich-like, you are befooling only yourselves. As evidence of 
this I call attention to but two of the many unmistakable utter- 
ances of the press on this question. 

First, I commend this extract from the Washington Post, a 
great independent paper, which supports the Administration - 
whenever it can do so without stultification. 

DEMOCRATIC POSITION ON TRUSTS. 
Our Democratic friends 5 Co: 


to be so. B 
Democrats would have deliberately connived ata virtually 

the cam m and thereby 
werful engines of war. They ex- 
press their u 
effort to 


e oppose and 
tutional amendment proposed by the Republican majority of the Judiciary 
y strikin. 


Committee unless amen out section thereof and adding thereto 
in section 2, in lieu of these words, The several States may continue to ex- 
e ch er manner not in conflict with the laws of the United 


rded the Ray 
proposition not only asa scheme to postpone, perhaps indefinitely, all goy- 
ernmental action against the trusts, and be reggie oe entrap the Democrats 
into withdrawing the issue of the campaign of 1900, but „in case the 
amendment should be finall adopted, as an 5 of the rights and 
powers of the States. Ce holding such opinions, they could not have 
taken any course other than t referred to. Their present position, in 


this matter at least, seems to be unassailable. 
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I further beg to commend to your prayerful consideration the 


following from the Washington Times, and particularly to the 
extract therein contained from the rabid, radical e 
organ, the New Lork Sun: 


THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


The agents of the Administration in the House of Representatives will be 
welcome to whatever satisfaction is coming to them on account of their cheap 
political trick in taking up a proposed constitutional amendment ostensibly 
aimed at their masters, the trusts, six days before the date set for adjourn- 


ment. 

Some of the jority leaders in the House are hugging themselves over 
the achievement, believing it to be a monster of ingenuity which will “put 
the Democrats in a hole: “ but it will do noning of the kind. Its hypocrisy 
is so barefaced and its object so clear that it will serve to bring the rich! 
deserved contempt of the country upon its authors and supporters. Th 
‘view of the matter is held by eminent Republican as well as Democratic 
authorities. The leading organ of the 8. in the country, the New York 
puu; yesterday edito: y referred to the Jenkins joint resolution in these 

erms: 

“When we say plainly that this is the most dishonest and therefore the 
most discreditable piece of work achieved during the present session by the 


be phy of Republican policy in the House, we are not speaking of the merits 
o e 


propose amendment. Its revolutionary character, the swreeping 
change it would effect in the entire s: m of our institutions, the bestow: 
upon Con; of an ted and arbitrary power over all private business 
in all the States and without regard to State lines or State rights, need not 
even be discussed. There is no more prospect of its adoption by a two-thirds 
vote of both House and Senate, and of its ratification by the l tures of 
three-fourths of the forty-five States than there is of the adoption of a con- 
stitutional amendment vesting in the Federal Government the direct man- 
agement of all the m ustries of this land. 

“The dishonesty of the performance lies in the fact that there was no 
expectation on the part of the author of this resolution, or of the Republic- 
ans on the Judiciary Committee who favorabl orted it. or of the Repub- 
licans in the House who were willing to vote six- 


re 

Yor 155 that the proposed 
teenth amendment will eyer amount to more than a campaign trick of the 
cheapest and unworthiest description.” 


When one of its chiefest exponents denounces its action, as the Sun does, 
the Republican ty need not indulge in any celebration over its blank- 
cartridge shot at the monopolistic elements which own and control it and 
furnish the money with which it expects to cany. the next Presidential elec- 
tion. A more doddering piece of competes idiocy than the sixteenth pre- 
tendment proposed against the trusts, by the men who are in Congress only 
by the grace and money of the trusts, is not to be found in all the pages of a 
not overclean American political history. 


No, gentlemen of the majority, your little piece of peanut 
politics will only bring down upon you the deserved contempt of 
an outraged and long-suffering people. They know that your 
pe is, and has been, the promoter, the friend, the shield and 

uckler of the trusts. They know that your Attorney-General, 
p ly selected, with one power in the laws already on the 
statute book, has utterly failed to proceed against or prosecute a 
single one of the trusts. They know that it was with the money 
contributed by the trusts that you debauched election officers, 
bribed and intimidated voters, bought States, and stole the Presi- 
3 and the Congress; and they know you are playing to do it 
again. 

They have suffered under the insolence and arrogance, the 
heartlessness and grinding cruelty of these corrupt and criminal 
aggregations of ill-gotten capital; 1 have traced the evil to its 
source, and know whence comes this brood of hell. They wage 
no war on capital as such; they welcome and would foster pro- 
ductive industry and enterprise, but they have determined in 
theirrighteous wrath that the trust must go. They have listened 
to.their sorrow to the siren song of Republican promise, and they 
know that the only hope of relief from the domination of the 
trusts, the only hope of the salvation of the plain people of th’s 
country from industrial slavery, lies in the rout and defeat of the 
e party and the election of a Democratic President 
and Congress. 

Well may you trim and dissemble; well may you try to deceive 
yet once again, by feigning to legislate against your makers and 
masters. The people are aroused to the importance of this mighty 
contest, and though the odds are great, right will prevail against 
might, truth against falsehcod, the people against the trusts, 

or is this the only count in the mighty indictment which you 
will have to answer at the ballot box in November. 

Your frequent and flagrant infractions of the Constitution; 
your disregard of solemn promises to the Porto Ricans; your 
murder of our brave soldiers in the Philippines by incompetent 
1 your determination to erush out liberty in these 

lands; your anglemania, which has committed you to the obso- 
lete Hay-Pauncefote treaty and renounced our right to build, 
fortify, and protect an American isthmian canal; your utter 
denial of even an expression of American sympathy for the suf- 
fering South African Republics; the reign of loot and plunder 
in which your officials have reveled in Cuba and the Philippines; 
your ill-smelling scandal of Gage and the City Nationa Bank: 
your absolute refusal to lighten any part of the burdens of the 
war taxes; ali these, and many others of like ilk, are the sins for 
which you will be called to answer at the bar of enlightened and 
outraged public opinion. Your record is such as no party can 
— a E face. If your eyes were not holden, you would eyen 
now see, what all the world sees, the handwriting on ihe wall, 
the Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin of the Republican party. 


Twelve Years of National Administration; 1888 to 190G— 
The Fallacies of W. J. Bryan Exposed. 


SPEECH . 
HON. CHARLES N. FOWLER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1900. 


The House ha under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This Government being one of, by, and for the 
peo se 1 in effect a great corporation, in which every voter is a 
st older. : 

Every four years the stockholders have a meeting to select a 
manager of its affairs. It is a simple, plain, business proposition. 
On the 6th of November every voter will have an oppona to 
express his opinion as to the ho: and capacity of the two great 
parties. No one will have the hardihood to say that either of the 
great parties, if intrusted with power, would preceed to steal 
money out of the Treasury. 

Nor will any sane man have the andacity to say that either Mr. 
McKinley or Mr. A hag is personally dishonest, however widely 
he may differ from the one or the other upon political questions. 
Capacity alone, then, of leaders and parties is left for comparison, 
discussion, and decision. Jt is not sufficient that a national Ad- 
ministration, through its policies, shall keep some of the people 
employed some of the time or some of the people employed all of 
the time or all of the people employed some of the time. But a 
truly wise, patriotic, and American Administration should keep 
all of the people employed all of the time, and that, too, at the 
highest wages paid to man. 

o every intelligent, fair-minded man, who is a patriot before 
he is a partisan, the experience of the past twelve years must be 
suggestive at least, if indeed not conclusively convincing upon 
his judgment, absolutely binding upon his political conscience, 
and all-controlling upon his action on election day. 

Do you candidly, honestly, and earnestly seek to know the 
truth? Go to the exchanges of the clearing houses of the coun- 
try, where the products of labor upon the farm and in the factory 
are so well and accnrately reflected. No broader generalization 
of the activities and prosperity of our. people, in every trade and 
ct in every nook and corner of our Republic, can be 

oun 


Amount of the exchanges of the clearing houses of the United State> from 
1888 to September, 1900. 


5,69) 
61, 770 


hh 
1900 (estimated five months) 


Total for 1000s so e 


From 1888, during the four yearsof Republican Administration, 
exchanges of our clearing houses steadily increased from $48,750.- 
886.813 in 1888 to the magnificent total of $60,883,572,488 in 1892, 
But from 1892, during four years of Democratic rule, our clear- 
ings fell from 860, 883,572,438 to 851,935,651, 733 in 1896, ranning as 
low as 845,000,000. 000 in 1894. 

Mark this, and how great the contrast: From 1896, during Mr. 
McKinley’s Administration, we have gained on an average more 
than ten billions each year, the exchanges having gone up from 
185 1 in 1896 to the surprising sum of 892,037, 588,818 in 
1900. 

Do we hope to keep American labor employed, with our vast 
mechanism of production, two-thirds or even one-half of the time, 
to supply our own needs, we must capture the markets of the 
world. We must send out our manufactured goods as well as 
our raw materials. The mechanic and the farmer are alike 
equally and mutually interested in this conquest of the fields of 
consumption. Therefore your interest, indeed the interest of 
every man under the flag, is obviously with that party which has 
achieved this much desired, indeed necessary, result. Again, let 
us supply the fatal comparison of policies. 


92, 057, 588, 818 


| Percent 
Amount. ot manu- 
factures. 


Year. 
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For ten months up to May, 1900, they were 
Estimated for two months 


From 1888 to 1892, during a Republican Administration, we in- 
creased our orts $319,787,505, reaching the then gratifying 
fi of $1,015,732,011. 

om 1892 to 1800. during a Democratic Administration, our 
8 decreased by $152,531,524, falling from 81,015, 732,011 to 
8863, 200, 487. 

From 1896 down to June 30, 1900, with two months estimated, 
during McKinley’s Administratica, our exports have gone up 
from „200,487 in 1896 to $1,400,000,000, gaining $537,000,000, 
or nearly doubling; and of this vast export of $1,400,000,000 more 
than $100,000,000 are manufactured and would require in 
their production more than a million of American mechanics. 

Nor need we limit the comparison of the exports of the last four 
years to those of the preceding four years nor any four years in 
our nation’s history, but boldly 5 a comparison of these 
matchless years with the whole pores ife of the nation. Mark 
this: The excess of ts over imports during President McKin- 
ley's Administration is nearly four times as great as it was for 
the one hundred and six years before be became President of the 
United States, 

To attest this fact I submit the following letter received by me 
on June 1 from the Bureau of Statistics: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1900. 
Sin: In y to your verbal inquiry of to-day, I have to inform you that 
the excess of exports of merchandise over imports from_1790 to ay 
897, was $383,028,497, and the excess of ex of merchandise over imports 
from March 1, 1807 to: , 1900 was $1,489,537,004. 
pat fils oie J. D. WHITNEY, Acting Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. Cuas. N. FOWLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


“The poor ye have always with you” is as true to-day as when 
the morning stars sang ether, and no one need go far to find 
poverty and suffering in the most prosperous days of the most 
prosperous years of the most prosperous nation of the world’s his- 
tory, because incompetency, shiftlessness, mistakes, and misfor- 
tunes always have produced and always will produce want and 
woe. But when the great mass of the le, as the decades come 
and go, get higher and higher wages, and live in better and better 
homes, and constantly increase their holdings in the building- 
loan associations. life-insurance companies, and savings banks of 
the country, you may depend upon it that we are moving grandly on 
to a higher and better civilization, and that the party whose poli- 
cies render these improved conditions possible is indeed the true 
party of the people, rather than that political organization which 
sings a tale of woe and feeds upon ignorance, prejudice, discon- 
tent, and every ism that springs from shortcomings and mental 
disorder. 

Actions speak louder than words. Let the facts show which of 
the great parties is the trne benefactor and real party of the 
people. 

The comparative resources of the savings banks rom 1883 to 1900. 
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$2,550,000,000 or more than 8400, 000, 000, while they only a little 
more than held their own during Mr. Cleveland's Admi tion, 
Hence, it would seem to be very plain where the real interest of 
the honest, frugal, American laborer lies. 

It is well known that during those frightful, those distressing, 
those horrifying years of Democratic rule many business men 
placed their capital with savings banks to get some interest tem- 
porarily while awaiting the return of Republican days of ho 
and prosperity, and that if this amount were known and could 
po Aduard there would have been a great falling off from 1893 

o 1897, 

What is so apparent in this table can be demonstrated in a hun- 
dred other ways; but nowhere more authoritatively, plainly, and 
significantly han here. American toilers, do you wish to con- 
tinue to thrivt and save, or again to swear because you“ did not 
think” or “did not know that it was loaded?” 

_ Does the country need 2 additional proof of this overwhelm- 
ing contrast? Look upon the scenes around you, and then think 
of the days, the weeks, the months, aye, the years, when employer 
and employee alike sweat blood because of anxiety that ruin Would 
ene e one while want and starvation faced the family of 
e other. 


mercial power of the nation to employ la 
product. 


Resources of national banks for years 1888 to 1900. 
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From the fall of 1888 to the fall of 1892, during a 
Administration, national banks gained in resources 400, 000, 
going from 82,815, 700,000 to 83,510, 100,000. 

From the fall of 1892 to the fall of 1896, during a Democratic 


856,000, goin 
served that the increase in both Republican periods was constant 
and gradual throughout, demonstrating the influence and power 
of far-reaching policies which alone can bring about uniform and 
universal prosperity worthy the genius of the American poopie 

The Democratic party cams into power in 1892, and had com- 
plete control of the legislative department, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, as well as the Executive, and left be- 
hind a wreckage of business and a slaughter of enterprise, a 
destruction of values, and a period of suffering without parallel 
in American history. 3 

President Cleveland denounced the tariff bill then passed as 
one of perfidy and dishonor, and refused to father it. But it is 
not too much to say, in the light of subsequent events, that had 
he had his way hardly one stone of American industry would 
have been left upon another. 

The ostensible object of the Wilson bill was to secure cheap 
raw materials and, with constant labor at low wages, capture the 
markets of the world. The actual result was that we lost our own 
markets, the exports fell off more than two hundred millions, our 
labor was thrown out of employment, and the only promise real- 
ized was low wages, but our people had very little of those. 

The Republican party came into power in 1890 upon two distinct 
pledges: The maintenance of the gold standard and a tariff for the 
protection of our labor, which should at the same time produce a 
sufficient revenue to support the Government. The very day the 
decision of the people was known capital sought the channels of 
trade, and then was ushered in a (penoa of prosperity without a 
parallel in the records of mankind. This favoring circumstance 
was sopp cape in the spring of 1897 by the passage of the 
Dingley law, wisely adjusting our tariff to our conditions and our 
— — — 


Other important events, materially affecting the operations of 
the Treasury, followed in quick succession. Ya December, 1897, 
the Pacific Railway debt was adjusted, and within ten days 
858,448, 223.75, in equal installments, was paid tothe Government, 


In January, 1898, $29,904,952 of matured bonds were paid off, and 
in September, 1898, $14,004,560 more were paid. Spanish- 
American war soon brought in its train large appropriations, 
which of necessity became significant factors in the operations of 
the Treasury. 3 

The fifty millions defense fund was at once placed at the dis- 
posal of the President. In June the war loan of two hundred 
millions was effected. Upon the ratification of the Paris treaty 
in April, 1899, the sum of $20,000,000 was paid to Spain. 

In November, 1899, because of our irresponsive system of cur- 
rency, the commercial conditions of the country became so dis- 
turbed that the Secretary of the Treasury came to its rescue and 
wisely relieved the situation by purchasing twenty millions of 
Government bonds. 

As a result of the war three hundred and seventy-two millions 
have already been paid out. 

Finally, in perfect accord with Republican policy, the Secretary 
has be the reduction of the public debt by calling in twenty- 
five millions of Government bonds now subject to redemption. 

Toall these vast movements of money in and out of the 
another stupendous transaction has been superadded by the ful- 
fillment of the remaining pledge of the Republican party at St. 
Louis when it declared in favor of the maintenance of the gold 
standard. The very hour it became known that the control of 
the United States Senate had passed to the Republican party this 
pledge was started on its road to redemption; and now, thank God, 
our standard of values is no longer subject to the caprices of a 
President or Secretary of the Treasury, and our Government credit 
has been raised above that of any other nation, Great Britain pay- 
ing 2 per cent upon her debt, while nearly one-third of our Gov- 
ernment obligations has been refunded at 2 per cent, the amount 
2090 090 8290,00, 000, and the saving in interest being more than 

All these gigantic transactions have been crowded into the short 
period of three years, and yet, notwithstanding the fact that every 
movement of money or currency to or from the Treasury must 
necessarily correspondingly affect the quantity of money and cur- 
rency in the hands of the people, Mr. Gage, perfectly familiar 
with banking, thoroughly informed upon all economic questions 
involved, and with a broad and statesmanlike grasp of the situa- 
tion, has kept the money of the Treasury and that used in com- 
merce in constant equilibrium, so that through no act or word 
even of his has the slightest shock been given to trade, com- 
merce, or the finances of the country. 

In strict accordance with the law of June 3, 1864, and the well- 
established practice of the Government—notably, in 1879, upon 
the resumption of specie payment, when John Sherman deposited 
$279,544.615 with the to prevent contraction, and again in 
1888, when Mr. Fairchild, a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, 
for thesame reason deposited with the banks $61,546,000—M1. Gage, 
carefully avoiding all favoritism or local advantage, expansion 
or contraction at any point, distributed the Government deposits, 
which at no time reached one hundred millions, among 260 banks 
located in 43 different States. 

With what masterly skill he kept our money and currency, 
which is the very lifeblood of commerce, running à natural 
course, and prevented the vast transactions of the Treasury from 
8 any adverse influence upon trade, the amount of cash 

the Treasury at the following dates clearly demonstrates: 


When the administration =: the Treasury from 1897 to 1901 and 
the achievements of these four years are viewed by the historian, 
the name of Lyman J, Gage will be written with those of Robert 
Morris, Alexander Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, Hugh McCulloch, 
and John Sherman; and, with passing time, will shine more and 
more as this galaxy of names brightens. 

The Dingley bill, the war-revenue measure, the establishment 
of the gold standard, and the funding of the debt into 2 per cent 
gold coin bonds, with the currency privileges, have had a most 
marvelous and salutary effect upon the balances of the Treasury 
and the monetary condition of the country. 

In the light of coming events we should not fail here and now 

- to compare and observe the effect of Republican policies upon the 
circulation of the country, more especially because of the unwise 
and unfortunate relation of the United States Treasury to the 
business of the country growing out of our demand obligations. 
Under present conditions it is of the utmost importance that the 
business of the Treasury should be wisely and profitably managed 
and that our revenues should always exceed our expenditures. 
Conscious of this fact, let us see to which of the parties should 
the business affairs of the country be committed, 
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Although the Democratic party was in power and in charge of 
the Government for four years in time of peace, it increased the 
bonded debt $262,335,800, and yet had an aggregate deficit of 
$135,470,055.17. 

The Republican party had a surplus for the four years 1889- 
1892 of 8209, 554,348. 18, and for the four years 1897-1900, within 
which time a Republican Administration carried on the Spanish- 
American war and so adjusted the revenues to the needs of the 
country as to produce a surplus in excess of expenditures of more 
than $43,000,000 the present year, and yet the increase of the debt 
was not so great by sixty-two millions as during the four years 
of Democratic rule. 

The . turned over the Government to the Demo- 
erats in h, 1893, with a bonded debt of only 8585, 029, 330, and 
this was increased to $847,365,130 in times of peace. 

For the purpose of prosecuting the war the debt was increased 
in 1898 by $200,000,000, and now stands at $1,046,048,750, less such 
an amount of the twenty-five millions of 2 per cent bonds as the 
Secretary of the 3 may have already redeemed. 

Confronted by these ts, must not every fair-minded man 
who appreciates the absolute importance of the successful cpera- 
tions of the Treasury to every business enterprise, to the employees 
as well as to the employer, confess the unwisdom, the risk, the 
danger of again turning over the affairs of this country to the 
Democratic party, which has had no business 5 for more 
than fifty years which has not resulted in dire disaster, not only 
to the Government but to all the people as well? 

Do you need er evidence to completely overwhelm you and 
remove the last vestige of doubt, turn to the gold movement for 
the past seven years: 

Gold tmports and exports. 


Year. 


During the four years Mr. Carlisle was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury $201,003,808 of gold was exported; while during the first three 
years of the recent Administration, or down to June 30, 1899. wa 
imported $201,071,000, making a difference in favor of Republican 


policies of $402,076,808, 

Nor is this all. When the le voted to turn over this Govern- 
ment to the Democratic party in 1892, there wasincirculationamong. 
the 1 a $24.44 per capita; but when the people elected William 
McKinley in 1896 there was but $21.10 per capita in circulation. 

After a little more than three years of Republican rule there 
was, on the ist day of June, 1900, $26.77 per capita in circulation. 


Money in circulation. 
March 1,1897. | June 1, 1900. 

Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) 10, 315, 696 18, 
Gold certificates C 525 518.819 292 049.23 
Standard silver dollars 55, 5 762 67, 645, 523 
Silver certificates_..... 363, 700, 501 408, 477, 649 
Troasary nots of 1850 88.20% % 8778 

y notes oi > „ 
United States notes. 200 0 822 782 a9 
8 certificates, act of June 8, 1872 78, 525, 000 4,785,000 
National-bank notes 219, 230, H3 24, 057,570 
2,074, 687, 871 


tion of the ere States March 1, 1897, estimated at 72,907,000; cir- 


ta, . 
Po ulation of th United S 1900, estima‘ y 
Sabon cae . — 8851 tates June 1, 1900, ted at 77,676 200; circu- 


Nor is this table, showing the actual amount of money of va- 
rious kinds in circulation, more interesting or im nt than the 
following, which discloses the general stock of money in the 
United States March 1, 1897, and June 1, 1900: 


General stock of money in the United States. 


Mar. 1, 1897. 


June 1, 1900. 


$1, 041, 831,374 


Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) $702, 521, 724 

Gold cortifientes ois. soaks . 
Standard silver dollars 436, 868, H3 487, 497, 976 
F ⁵ ⁵ꝙ²2 ü l .. 
Subsi: silver ... 76,514,618 81, 672, 075 
Treasury notes of 1800 Ad 117, 550, 280 79, 440,000 
United States notes 2.2... sense ence cee 346, 681, 016 346, 681, 016 


tes 
Currency certificates, act of June 8, 1872 
National-bank notes 234, 236, 327 800, 560, 759 


l odenos narenn anecwanass 1,914,872,308 | 2, 337, 292, 200 


However, it should be observed before leaving these tables that 
there is scarcely anything which is more likely to mislead the 
public mind than the statement so often made by the Democratic 

as now organized, that the amount of money in any country 

rs any relation to the prices of that country or in any way 

reflects the commercial condition of that country. Local condi- 

tions, under the operation of economic law, will invariably con- 
trol the per capita circulation. 

In supportof this statement I desire to call your attention to the 
following facts: 

Per capita circulation in the United States, 


Per capita circulation in different nations in 1899. 
Straits Settlements 
Hawaii.. y 


a EERE E OEI, 
South American States.. 
Australasia 
Holland. 
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Certainly no one will contend that Great Britain, with only 
$17.05 per capita, is not a far more progressive and prosperous 
country than the Straits Settlements, with its $53; Hawaii, with 
its $50; Siam, with its $42; France, with its $36.15, or the South 
American States, with their $33. Nor will anyone think of com- 
paring the Lin ear of Siam, with its $42 per capita, with that 
of Japan, with but $1.75 per capita. a 

Anyone who cares to investigate at length the question of per 
capita circulation and prices will find that there is no more rela- 
tion between them than there is between the Chicago platform 
and the eighth commandment, 

Mr. S er, so many of the specious statements, 5 
declarations, and fallacious arguments made by Mr. cet ka n 1896 
have been , controverted, and utterly destroyed by the ex- 
perience of the e four years that I can not refrain from calling 
the attention of the House and the country to a few of them. 

At Newton, Iowa, on August 10, 1896, he used the following 
language: 

The law upon which we base our fight is as sure as the law of gravitation. 
If we have a gold standard, prices are as certain to fall as the stone which is 
thrown into the air. 

In the following November the people voted to maintain the 
gold standard and elected McKinley; and prices have been rising 
ever since. Just the reverse of what he prophesied. al 

At the notification meeting, held at the Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, in his speech of acceptance he used this language: 

A gold standard encourages the hoarding of money, because money is ris- 
ing; Fan discourages enterprise and Aa EAS industry. 

The ple established the gold standard by their votes, and 
every dollar of every kind has come from its hiding, enterprise 
has been encouraged beyond the dreams of any man, and industry 
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has called for more men than the country could supply. Just the 
reverse in every particular to his dire prediction. 

At New Haven, Conn., he said: 

No party ever declared in its 8 that it was in favor of hard times, 
and yet the party that declares for a gold standard in substance declares for 
a continuation of hard times. 

The very hour that the result of the election was known, times 
began to grow better. 

t Minneapolis, Minn., he said: 

The gold standard means dearer money: dearer money means cheaper 
property; cheaper property means harder times; harder es means more 
people out of work; more people out of work means more people destitute; 


more people destitute means more people desperate; more people desperate 
means more crime. 


Every month since the national election money has been grow- 
ing easier, lower, and cheaper; property of every description has 
been 3 but constantly rising; fewer and fewer people are 
out of work; fewer people are destitute and crime has constantly 
decreased. These statements, with the various changes rung on 
them, constitute all that Mr. Bryan said in those unnumbered 
speeches in 1896, and there is hardly a shred of fact or truth left in 
any one of them. 

. Speaker, to demonstrate how little Mr. Bryan knows or 
comprehends of economic principles and the experiences of our 
country, or how much he must suppress, if he does know, I desira 
to call the attention of the House to Bulletin No. 27 of the De- 
partment of Labor, now under the supervision of that greatess 
and most reliable of our statisticians, Carroll D. Wright. On 
p e 263 Mr. Wright gives a tabulated statement of prices from 
y 1, 1890, to July 1, 1899, which I now include in these remarks: 


Wholesale prices of commodities, January, 1890, to July, 1899—Relative prices. 
SUMMARY BY GROUPS. 
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From this table one may learn that practically all that Mr. 
B has ever said on the money question and prices is not so. 
Taking 100 as the price level, from 1890 to 1892 prices gradually 
fell, until they reached 81.5 on July 1, 1896. On October 1, six 
months after Mr. McKinley became ident, the price level had 
risen to 88.6. In July, 1899, the price level had risen to 92.9 per 


cent, or 15 per cent; and, after a somewhat careful and quite gen- 


eral investigation, I am convinced that the price level, July 1, 
1900, will be approximately what it was in 1890, or at 100, or show 
a rise of 25 per cent in four years. 

In October, 1890, when the 1 level was the highest, stand - 
ing at 103, the per capita circulation was $22.82; and in July, 1897, 
when the price level was at the lowest point, 80, the per capita 
circulation was just the same, or $22.49; and now, though our per 
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„ is $26.77, we have not yet reached the price level 
of 1890. 
That the opinion of Mr. Bryan upon the gold and silver ques- 


tion and upon money and prices has been proved utterly worth- 
less, I believe all students of economics agree, 

Mr. Bryan, believing that there are more people in the United 
States who have nothing than who have something, has laid down 
his platform in the first sentence of his article in the North Amer- 
ican Review for June, 1900, when he asserts that the issue is 
between plutocracy and democracy.” Again he is to bear the 
torch of unrest, discontent, and disorder, bringing forward the 
walking delegate, and again is he to try to array class against 
class, When there is not and can not be any such thing as à class 
war in this country. Only an enemy to the nation and the people 
would seek to engender it for his own personal, ambitious, and 
selfish ends, caring not what havoc might be wrought. He knows 
and everyone knows that nearly every brilliant star in the firma- 
ment of success has won its way througha bitter struggle, steadied 
always by hard necessity. 

On p: 757 of this article, he makes an attack upon the protec- 
tive tariff in these words: 


High duties were placed sapon the necessities of life on the ground that 
infant industries required tance, with the result that the owners of the 
aided industries grew rich, while home owning decreased and tenancy in- 
creased among the consumers. 


Tf he has taken poe to investigate this question, he knows that 
just the reverse of his statement is true; but he is bent on making 
a large portion of our people believe that they are about to be 
eaten alive, and therefore they should proceed to fight their sup- 
posed destroyers. 

One page 759 he uses these words: 


After six thousand years of search and saving. the total volume of gold 
sog silver money is about eight billions, nearly equally divided between the 

o metals. 

Upon this basis of metallic money rests a large volume of paper money, and 
upon the various forms of money rests the world's indebtecn 2ss. 


Think of this supposed economist sa: that the debt of the 
United States rests upon the money in the Treasury of the United 
States; for all outside of the Treasury is owned by whomsoever 
may at any time happen to have ion of it. d our debt of 
nearly three billions at the end of the civil war rest upon the few 
greenbacks that happened to be in the Treasury, or did it rest 
upon the property, credit, and honor of the nation? 

Does the enormous debt of the city of Chicago rest upon the 
few hundred thousand dollars there may be in the coffers of the 
city at any given time, or upon the property, credit, and honor 
of that great municipality? 

Does the mortgage of $500 upon a farm rest upon the $5 in the 
pocket of the farmer, or on his land, credit, and honor? 

He sells his wheat crop in the fall to the grain buyer and re- 
ceives a check for each load, and from day to day deposits the 
checks in a bank, and at the end of the season gives own check 
for $500 to the man who holds the mortgage, which is then can- 
celed, and a of the world’s indebtedness is d; and that 
night the evidence of a part of the world’s indeb ess is burned 
up in tho kitchen stove, with the happy wife and children standing 
5 Not a dollar, not a 5-cent piece, has ever figured in the trans- 

on. 

The production of gold last year was 8313, 000,000. It will ex- 
ceed that this year, and I am informed by the very best authority 
that it will in all probability reach 8400, 000, 000 in 1901, an amount 
equal to both the gold and silver produced in 1892, or in the next 
twenty years the world will produce as much gold alone as the 
world has collected of both gold and silver in all its history. 

In the same article can be found these remarkable words on 
page 761: 

A currency issued and controlled by banks and secured by government 
bonds creates a paper - money trust. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very doubtful whether the writer of these 
words knows what a bank is or what a bank does. 

If what the gentleman says is true, then there has been a bank 
trust since the national-bank system was established in 1863. 
There are 3,583 national banks, but there are 9,732 other banks of 
various kinds in the United States, any one of which could be- 
come a national bank if good enough and it desired to do so. A 
bank is nothing more nor less than a merchant, precisely as the 
groceryman who sells vegetables and canned goods is a merchant. 

The banker deals in credits, selling his own, which are well- 
known, and buying those around him, which are little known; 
and if he can use his credit profitably in the form of a bank note, 
he will proceed to take out circulation; and if it proves unprofit- 
able, as it often does, he will retire the circulation, precisely as 
the grocery merchant quits dealing in canned tomatoes or an 
other commodity if it proves unprofitable. The national-ban 
circulation was $352,000,000 in 1882 and only $122,000,000 in 1890, 
showing that credit in the form of bank notes was unprofitable. 


has the goal 
lished a gold standard and a gold currency, bas at 


Mr. Bryan has detected a prejudice against national banks in some 
quarters, and desiring to avail himsel f of it as a political asset, he 
considered that a sufficient reason for an attack upon them, and 
his false and senseless remark just quoted. 

If one believed what the Democratic candidate says in this 
article about monopoly and trusts, he would be compelled to 
think that more than half of the American people were in favor 
of both, when no intelligent person is in favor of either. 

In the light of the decisions of the Supreme Court, interpreting 
the constitutional provisions with regard to interstate and foreign 
commerce, Mr. Bryan’s suggestion that a license be granted must 
appear to every intelligent business man or lawyer whose opinion 
is worth having as most superficial and trivial. 

Again, attacking the tariff, he observes: 


The tariff has been a bulwark to the trusts. 


If the democratic free-trade country of Great Britain did not 
contain more trusts and ese aggregations of capital than any 
other country in the world, we might be called upon to seriously 
consider his assertion. Again, the greatest and most conspicuous 
trusts in the United States are not protected tothe millionth part 
of a cent, viz, the Democratic ice trust of Tammany Hall and the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Again, in his article in the North American Review he vapor- 
ized as follows on page 765: 

The Democratic party is better able to undertake this work now than it 
was a few years ago, because all the trust magnates have left the „ The 
Republican party is less able than ever before to make a su ul war 
against trusts, because it numbers among its membership all the trust mag- 


nates it ever had, and in addition to them it has all the Democratic party for- 
merly had. 


Does Mr. Bryan believe one single word of that paragraph? If 
so. let him read this list and, rising, like an honest man, retract. 

The following is taken from a published list of Democratic 
stockholders in the ice trust: 


New York City officials, 


Democratic judges. 


Martin McMahon, general sessions. 
E. L. Fursman, supreme court. 

H. A. Gildersleeve, supreme court. 
G. C. Barrett, supreme court. 

G. L. In m, supreme court. 
James Fitzgerald, supreme court. 
Miles Beach, supreme court. 

J. E. Newberger, general sessions. 
Edward Patterson, supreme court, 


Democratic leadera. 


Richard Croker. 
Augustus Van Wyck. 


1 D. Wood. 
A. N. Brady. 
Thomas F. Gilroy. 
John F. Carroll. 
Hugh J. Grant. 


Hu e RF 
Arthur Sewell, of Maine. 
John D. Crimmins. 


Maurice Untermeyer. 
Theodore W. Myers & Son. 


Does not Mr. Bryan know that practically all the wealthy Demo- 
crats who have ever been identified with the Democratic party are 
still within its fold, and that of those men now conspicuously 
identified with the great aggregations of capital quite as many 
are Democrats as Republicans? Then why, if he is an honest man. 
does he attempt, under this cloak of false pretenses, to steal what 
ever prejudice there may be against these aggregations of capital! 


Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. 


Practically the whole civilized world has now gone to the gold 
standard, seven and India being the more recent and important 
countries. Commenting 9 55 the effect of its ped Ps by Japan, 
the Financial Chronicle of New York of June 5 said: 


Steadiness in exchange, resulting from Se, poste abandonment of a fluctu- 
anng standard had oneimmediate and nat ee: It greatly stimu- 
otal volume of out 


the country's aggregate fo: commerce. 
and inward trade rose from Ir, 97087 yen in 1893 to 443,225,900 yen in 1808. 


The ene of India, in its financial statement for the year 
ended March 31 last, sums up its achievement in monetary re- 
form in this sentence: 


India has at length emerged from the period of transition in her currency, 
reached to which she has bee n strn ling for . 
er 


| 
| 
Randolph Gugge eimer, president of council. 
E. R. Carroll, & 3 sessions. 
G. V. Brower, Brooklyn park commissioner, 
has esta! 
that practical fixity 
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in exchange which has brought relief alike to the private individual and to 
the government finances. 

And the minister of finance for India, in his report for March 
81 last, says: 

Ido not venture toclaim for one moment that government foresaw the 
enormous inrush of gold which has been FRENDS about by the withdrawals 
of Silver upcountry on account of famine relief, by unusual movements of 

uirements of an 55 large rice crop in Bur- 

out of India, But itis not unfair to claim 

that the reasons which deci vernment to take instant action have 
pord sound, and that, independently of the abnormal causes to which I 
ve referred, the operation of other causes on which government relied 
has not disappointed us. 

As I have said, we have been nearly ores (temporarily) aoe 
Theamount in our currency reserve on April 1. 14 Was £2 030,000 ($10,150,000) 
It stood on March 7. 1900, at £7,069,500 ($35,349,000): the amount accumula’ 
London under Act II of 1898 stood at 21,800,000, making an agere te of 
28.560, 800 ($42,845,000). The difficulty has been that of meeting the demand 
for rupees in exchange for the gold tendered to us. 


In the face of these figurse; in the face of the result af our own 
decisive action in 1896; in the face of the fact that our fore 
commerce, in and out, now approaches twenty-five hundred mil- 
lions; in the face of the fact that the rank and file of the Demo- 
cratic party, as you meet and talk with them privately, declare 
that sixteen-to-oneism is deader than Hector, not every intel- 
ligent man, when he reads these words in Mr, Bryan’s North 
American Review article, page 761: 

The contest upon this question must be between those who believe in the 

ld standard on the one side and, on the other side, those who believe in a 

nancial policy made by the American people for themselves 

I say, will not every intelligent man doubt either the good faith 
or the good sense of Mr. Bryan? 

Are the American people so bereft of reason, so completely 
hoodooed, that they will not question anything and everything 
he may say hereafter? Let us be frank with eachother. Let us be 
honest with ourselves. Is not William Jennings Bryan the veriest, 
the humbuggiest humbug that has ever played in the rôle of u 
Presidential candidate? 

The whole campaign of the Democratic party in 1892 was waged 
against high prices as a result of the protective tariff. 

The whole campaign of the Democratic party in 1896 was waged 
against low prices as the result of the gold standard. 

The whole campaign of the Democratic party in 1900 is likely 
to be waged against high prices as a result of combinations, 

Oh, consistency, thou art indeed a jewel, but thy name is not 
Democracy. - 

Mr. Speaker, every American citizen who has a day’s work to 
sell, every man who has a dollar to make, ovar man who has a 
dollar to save, is deeply interested in the result of the coming 
election. Like wise, patriotic business men, let us review the 
achievements of the last three years. Let us consider what they 
mean to us asa people, to us as individuals, and hold ourselves 
personally responsible for the result of our action. 

When was our condition worse than during those four Demo- 
cratic years of 1892-1896? When wasit better than during the past 
three years? When have there ever been, not only in our own 
history but in that of every other country, such mighty strides in 
clearings, in foreign exchanges, in gold accretions, in bank re- 
sources, in savings deposits, andin universal 8 as since 
Mr. McKinley became President of these United States? What 
naval achievements of the world's history can shadow the valor 
and glory of Manila Bay and Santiago Harbor? When was so 
vast an army mobilized and sent to the field of action with equal 
dispatch? When, in commercial diplomacy, was Hay’s “open 
door” to the Orient matched? 

Will a too kind and generous act of the President toward a hot- 
headed but tried and true old soldier, who had often bared his 
breast to death’s messenger; will a delayed baggage train, a box 
of spoiled meat; will a dishonest public official, quickly removed 
and looking through an iron grate; will a constitutional quibble; 
will any or all of these nothings weigh against the stupendous 
achievements and eternal glory of the last four years of the cen- 
tury? k x 

The American people stand for fair play and love justice. They 
symbolize those immortal sentiments and saving virtues of the 
human race: 

Love, not hate. 

Concord, not discord. 

Reason, not prejudice. 

Wisdom, not passion. 

Truth, not error, 

Facts, not fiction. 

Experience, not experiment, 

Construction, not destruction. 

Law and order, not anarchy. 

Honor, not dishonor. 


On November 6 we will move grandly onward and upward, not 
backward and downward, and this nation will be saved through 
the intelligence, justice, and patriotism of the American people. 


Military Academy Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making appropriations for 
the Military cademy— 

Mr. SULZER ‘aid: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As no gentleman on this side of the House de- 
sires to occupy further time, I have no objection to taking up the 
bill under the five-minute rule. However, before that is done I 
desire to submit some remarks in regard to this bill and other 
matters, The bill under consideration has been carefully con- 
sidered by the Committee on Military Affairs and is unanimously 
reported. Ido not believe there is a single item in it that can 
possibly be objectionable to any member of this House. 

In this connection I want to say that Iam, always have been, 
and always expect to be a friend of the Military Academy at 
West Point. I should like to see the Military Academy made a 
great national university to which any poor boy would be eligible, 
if he possessed the n mental and physical qualifications, 
where he might receive at the hands of the Government not alone 
a splendid technical education, but also a splendid military edu- 
cation. I believe it would be for the best interests of the Govern- 
ment and all concerned if the Academy were enlarged and made 
a great university of learning. 

THE BONDHOLERS’ PROFIT. 

Already we witness the first evils of this culminating atrocity 
of class legislation, United States bonds are advancing in price 
asa matter of course. When the refunding begins under the 
Republican financial scheme the premium paid by the Govern- 
ment for the old bonds will amount to so enormous a sum that, 
added to the extension of time, the national debt will be increased 
by several hundred millions, all of which goes into the pockets of 
the bankers and money lenders and comes out of the pockets of 
the people. This mortgage on posterity is easily figured. Tho 
interest-bearing debt amounts to. $850,000,000, and has nine years 
to run at 4 per cent; increased to thirty years, to run at 2 per 
cent, with premium on old bonds now quoted at 134 and advanc- 
ing. Let any elementary arithmetician make the calculation, 

o gets this profit, and who paysit? The bondholders, foreign 
and 3 get the profit, and the producers of our country 
a 
ail HANNA'S BARGAIN WITH WALL STREET. 

In my opinion, one of the worst features of this act is the part 
which consummates the bargain made by Mark HANNA with tho 
national bankers of Wall street during the campaign of 1896, 
They aided the Republicans then, and now they receive their 
share of the spoils, For three years the Republicans have waited 
and hesitated to pass this abomination, fearing the wrath of an 
outraged and indignant people. But another national campaign 
is near af hand, They need help again, and in order to get it 
have unconditionally turned the finances of a great Government 
over to the national banks. 

The powers this act gives the national banks are far-reaching 
and most dangerous. It turns over to them the finances of the 
people—the lifeblood of trade and commerce—and gives them the 
right to contract or expand the currency at will. This right 
should never be surrendered by the Government. Isay,and time 
will demonstrate it, that if you give the control of the money 
supply to the national banks, they will soon absorb the wealth of 
the people and own the Government. It is an enormous power; 
a power that can create panic or prosperity, happiness or misery, 
to thousands and millions of people. I say it is too great a power 
to be given to any corporation, and if once given and set in mo- 
tion for selfish ends and for sordid purposes, will be a fruitful 
source of woe and misery to hundreds and to thousands of our 
fellow-citizens, 

NATIONAL BANK MONOPOLY. 

It gives the monopoly of issuing money to the national banks, 
and hence the right to expand or contract the currency of the 
people whenever it suits their convenience. No corporation 
should have this power to make or destroy. It deprives the Gov- 
ernment of one of its greatest attributes of sovercignty and gives 
to the national banks the right to paralyze at their will every 
industry in the country. It is the most daring attempt the banks 
have ever made by law to seize one of the greatest weapons for 
good or evil known to civilized man, For the Government to 
surrender this prerogative and delegate away this power is a 
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crime against every citizen in this land and will work woe and 
misery to millions yet unborn. I am opposed to the Government 
delegating away its powers to the national banks. The Demo- 
cratic party should vigorously oppose conferring any additional 

wers on or granting any greater privileges to the national 
beni In my judgment they already possess entirely too much 
power. They are doing to-day, only to a greater extent, what 
the United States Bauk did in the days of Andrew Jackson. 
The right to coin and issue money is one of the greatest preroga- 
tives of the Republic and one of the highest attributes of its sov- 
ereignty. It should not be delegated, transferred, assigned, or 
set over to any national bank, to any trust, or to any monopoly, 

THE TRUSTS MUST GO. 

The Democratic pariy is unalterably opposed to trusts. This is 
a paramount issue, and we must keep it to the front in the com- 
ing campaign. I want to see the Democratic party take an ad- 
vanced position against the evils of the trusts and the sordid greed 
of monopolies. 

To-day the great trusts of the cohntry are practically supreme. 
Many of them are so intrenched in power that they are to all in- 
tents and purposes above the law and no longer amenable to leg- 
islative action. The crying evil of the times is the power and the 
sway of the trusts. They endanger not only our free institutions, 
but our free men, The battle cry of the Democratic party should 
be, The trusts must go!“ 

„ THE OLD FIGHT OVER AGAIN. 

Mr. Chairman, the great campaign of 1900—a campaign that 
will determine the future of the Republic—has practically begun 
and is now on. We know who the standard bearers of both par- 
ties will be. Weknow Mr. McKinley will be renominated by the 
Republicans, and we know about what the Republican platform 
will be. We know William J. Bryan will be renominated by the 
Democrats just as sure as the sun will rise to-morrow morning, 
and we know what his platform is, It will be the old fight over 
again, with none of the issues of 1896 eliminated, but some new 
ones added. I want to speak briefly about some of the imperative 
issues in the coming campaign—a campaign as momentous as any 
eyer held in this country and which will determine whether the 
people shall rule, the Republic live, and our free institutions sur- 
vive. ‘These issues are now made, inexorable events and the peo- 

le have made them. They can not be ignored and they must be 
cussed and settled by the people in the coming campaign. 
STANDS SQUARELY ON THE CHICAGO PLATFORM. i 

The creed of the Democratic party to-day is the Chicago plat- 
form. The Democracy will take no step backward in regard to 
its principles. We have tested them in the loyalty of American 
manhood, and vindicated them in the crucial fire of 6,500,000 of 
honest, incorruptible, and intelligent voters, and in our next 
national convention we will not apologize for our righteous 
convictions or surrender our fundamental principles. The peo- 
ple know we are right, and they will sustain us if we are true to 
ourselves and go forward without faltering. We have struggled 
too long to give up now. On the morning of victory we will not 
haul down our flag. : 

I believe in the fundamental principles of the Democratic party. 
I believe in sticking to our party. am not a bolter. I stand 

uarely on the Chicago platform, and I have no apologies to 
offer for my support of William J. Bryan or for my loyalty to the 

inciples enunciated in that magnificent document. In my 
judgment, it is the best platform the Democratic party ever 
adopted, and notwithstanding all that has been said against it, I 
believe the day is not far distant when every principle enunciated 
in it will be enacted into law. In the next national Democratic 
convention the question will be not what shall we take from it, 
but what shall we add to it. 

FOR THE MONEY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. Chairman, the money question is still an issue and will be 
an issue until the money of the Constitution is restored ‘and the 
rapacious and sordid greed of the national banks is checked and 
curtailed by law. By the signature of the President the iniqui- 
tous Republican gold standard bank currency and bond billisnow 
a law, and the people will ere long have an opportunity of feeling 
and observing its disastrous and oppressive operation. The Re- 
5 party has made this law a party question, and it can not 

eliminated from discussion as a leading issue in the coming 


campaign. 
1 A VICIOUS POLITICAL MEASURE. 

It is one of the most vicious political measures ever passed through 
Congress. It commits the Government unalterably by law to the 
single gold standard and makes all obligations, public and private, 
payablein gold. It strikes ont the word ‘‘coin,” which means 
gold or silver, in all Government bonds, inserts in its 8 the 
word gold,“ and in addition thereto it authorizes the retary 
of the Treasury to issue bonds without limit whenever he pleases, 
and makes the bonds payable in gold. It refunds the national 
debt and turns the finances of a mighty people over to the money 


lenders. It violates the obligations of the contract between the 
Government and the bondholder, in the interest of the bondholder, 
and provides that the currency of the people shall be issued by 
the national banks, and gives them the right at will to expand or 
contract the currency. It is the most startling and the most 
daring departure from time-honored and well-fixed financial prin- 
ciples ever made in our history, and the result will be as disastrous 
as itis far-reaching. It reverses our financial system, repudiates 
the platforms of both parties, and revolutionizes the monetary 
methods of a century. 

The money power, the bondholders, the trusts, the syndicates, 
and the plutocrats secured the passage of this law, and the Re- 
publican party to-day is their lackey, and in every department of 
the Government carries out their wishes and registers and records 
their decrees, 

BIMETALLISM A LIVING ISSUE. 


Make no mistake, The enactment of this law will not settle 
the controversy. No great question is ever settled until it is set- 
tled right. Bimetallism is a living issue, and will be of para- 
mount importance to mankind as long as civilization uses money 
for trade and commerce. Gold never was the friend of liberty. 
It never fought a battle for humanity, No people in a great crisis 
ever found it a faithful ally. It has been the agent of panic, the 
minister of despair, the advocate of calamity, and the high priest 
85 cruelty. Iam against the gold standard. In time it will have 

0. 

£ THE EVIL OF THE TRUSTS. 

These gigantic combinations constitute, in my judgment, the 
greatest menace at the present time to our democratic institu- 
tions, They control the supply, monopolize the product, and dic- 
tate the price of every necessary of life. They force out of legit- 
imate employment thousands and thousands of honest toilers. 
They enhance prices, reduce wages, and write the terms of their 
own contracts. They destroy competition, paralyze opportunity, 
assassinate labor, and hold the consumers of our country in their 
monopolistic grasp. They levy tribute on every man, woman, and 
child in the Republic. They blight the poor man’s home, darken 
the hearthside of his children, and cloud the star of legitimate 
hope, They control legislation, escape taxation, and evade the 
just burdens of government, while their agents construct and 
maintain tariffs to suit their selfish ends and greedy purposes. 
They imperil trade, stagnate industry, regulate foreign and inter- 
state commerce, declare quarterly dividends on watered stocks, 
and make fortunes every year out of the people. Their tyran- 
nical power, rapid growth, and centralization of wealth is the mar- 
Moa of recent times and the saddest commentary on our legislative 

istory. 

Š THE REPUBLICAN PARTY STANDS FOR THE TRUSTS. 

The people who oppone and condemn trusts will receive no en- 
couragement from this trust-ridden and trust-owned Administra- 
tion. The Republican Attorney-General is the mere creature of 
the trusts and will take no action against them, 

The Republican party in all its power stands fearlessly for 
trusts and is openly and boldly supported by trusts, Every trust 
in the country was for William McKinley for President in 1896, 
and every trust will zealously and loyally aid him in 1900. Ifyou 
ask what for, I answer for value received, for the blessing of a 
pliable Secretary of the Treasury and a derelict Attorney-General, 
for a lively sense of favors yet to come, and above all and beyond 
all for MARK HANNA, who runs the Republican machine for the 
benefit of the trusts and who turned down in Ohio an honest and 
fearless attorney-general who was brave enough to do his duty 
and courageous enough to make an attempt to enforce the law: 
against the Standard Oil trust, the greatest, the most relentless, 
and the most cold-blooded monopoly of them all, 

The Republican party is the party of plutocracy. It stands 
to-day for economic errors that rob the many for the benefit of 
the few, for financial heresies that centralize wealth ana paralyze 
industrial freedom, for political policies that enslave the masses. 

To sum it all up, the Republican party stands for Hanna and 
the Republican party is HAN NA. What a difference between the 
party of Lincoln and the party of Hanna. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OPPOSED TO TRUSTS. 

The Democratic party is the party of the plain people. It is 
opposed to trusts and monopolies, to special privileges. It stands 
for the supremacy of the law. It believes in freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of action, freedom of trade, and free 
institutions, It believes in the Constitution, in fostering com- 
merce, unfettering trade, establishing industry, aiding enterprise, 
maintaining equal opportunity, defending liberty, unshackling 
the mind and the conscience, and handing down unimpaired to 
future generations the blessings of our free institutions. 

While the Republican party is in power the trusts will flourish 
like a green bay tree. 

When the Democratic 


arty comes into power a Democratic 
President will appoint a De 


mocratic Attorney-General who will 
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enforce the law against the trusts, and they will dissolve and dis- 

appear like mist before the rising morning sun and be gone forever. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY FAVORS AN INCOME TAX. 

The Democracy will e for the adoption by 


law of a graduated income tax. is is the fairest, the most just, 
and the most equitable tax, and makes the accumulated wealth of 
the land bear its just share of the burdens of Government. This 
is an imperative issue and we must relax no effort to bring about 
its final consummation. The unjust, the vexatious, and the 
burdensome war tax must go and the income tax must take its 
place. We must not lose sight of this, 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 

The Democracy favors the building and the owning of the 
Nicaragua Canal by the Government of the United States, in our 
own way, and with our own money without the aid or consent of 
Great Britain. 

ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS BY THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. Chairman, I favor electing Senators in Congress by a direct 
vote of the people. 

The right to elect United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people is a step in advance, and progress in the right direction. 

In my judgment the people can and ought to be trusted. If 
the people can not be trusted, then free government is a failure 
and our institutions are doomed. 

United States Senators should be elected directly by the peo- 
ple. The Senate is rapidly becoming a plutocratic club for multi- 
millionaires, and the people demand a ge in their mode of 
selection. 

There can be no doubt that the sentiment in favor of this 
change is increasing every year, that a great majority of the people 
now demand the right to vote directly for United States Senators, 
and this sentiment will continue to inctease and the just demand 
of the people will continue to grow until the will of the people is 
complied with. 

I am an old-fashioned Democrat. I belong to the Jefferson 
school. I trust the people, and I believe in the people. I believe 
with him that governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, I want to restore to the people the right 
now delegated to the legislatures, so that the Senate as well as the 
House of Representatives will be directly responsible to the people, 
and the Government become more and more a pure democracy, 
where brains, fitness, honesty, ability, experience, and capacity, 
and not wealth alone, shall be the qualifications for the upper 
branch of the Federal Legislature. t us demand this reform in 
our next national platform and make it an issue in the coming 
campaign. 

THER DEMOCRACY IS FOR THE TOILER. 

The Democracy is now and always has been the party of the 
lain people, and is and always will be the friend of the toiler, 
nly through its agency can the masses hope for relief. The Re- 
publican party has never been the friend of the toilers and the 
wage-earners. Nearly every law now on the statute books in the 
interest of honest workmen was put there by Democratic yotes, 
and in the future, as in the t, the masses of the people must 

look to the Democratic party for help. 
FAVORS AN EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

In the name of Democracy I make an earnest plea for an eight- 
hour law in the nation and in every State. The laborer demands 
this law, and the Democratic party is irrevocably committed to 
its passage. ' 

In my judgment, no man ought to be compelled to work more 
than eight hours a day. That islong enough. Labor organiza- 


tions all over the country are asking for the enactment of an eight- 
ic Bc a It is fair and it is just to the employer and to the em- 
ployed. 


I want to say that I am, and always have been, a friend of the 
wage-earners. I want to see, and I hope the ea bee not far dis- 
tant when we shall see, the eight-hour law the law all over the 
land, and rigidly enforced in every State, every city, every town, 
and every village in the country. I believe it will be beneficial 
to the laborer, advantageous to the community in which he lives, 
and for the best interests of the Government. Too long hours 
make the wage-earner a poor workman. Shorter hours, in my 
opinion, will produce better results all around and for all inter- 
ests concern Every writer on political economy confirms this 
conclusion, and as great an authority as John Stuart Mill lays it 
down as a fundamental principle that any scheme for the amelio- 
ration of the social condition of the wage-earner which does not 
proceed on this proposition as its foundation is for all permanent 
purposes a delusion and a snare. 

Iam and always have been an advocate of shorter hours for a 
legal working day. Thé history of the past teaches us that every 
reduction in the hours constituting a day’s work has resulted 
beneficially. These reductions in the hours of labor have de- 


creased intemperance, increased knowledge, made better homes, 
happier and better-clothed wives and chil 


en, brighter and more 


prosperous firesides, and in every way benefited the social rela- 
tions, promoted the moral, economical, and financial condition of 
the producing masses of our land. 

e record will show that the Republicans in the United States 
Senate defeated the eight-hour bill, and every workman in the 
country should vote against the party responsible for this out- 


rage. 

* IS THERE A SECRET ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE? 

Another issue that is destined, in my judgment, to play,a lead- 
ing part in the coming campaign, is our true relations with the 
British Empire. Have we a secret understanding with the Brit- 
ish Lion, or does official America simply sneeze when Downing 
street takes snuff? Is there a tacit agreement, or is it simply an 


abject and humiliating surrender of American rights to British 
interests? This will be talked about. It can not kept out of 
the campaign. 


TRE DEMOCRACY IS AGAINST AN ALLIANCE. > 

I think it can be safely asserted that the pay we belong to is 
against an alliance, expressed or implied, with Great Britain, 
especially when the representative of the British Government is 
Joseph Chamberlain, the Benedict Arnold of the cause of Irish 
home rule, and the instigator of the war against the struggling 
patriots in South Africa. 

We need no alliance with Great Britain, All we need now, as 
in the past, is a firm reliance on our own greatness, our own abil- 
ity, our own integrity, our own power to defend our rights, pro- 
tect our citizens, and legislate for ourselves on every proposition 
regarding our own welfare, our own happiness, and our own well- 
being, The spirit of 1776 and 1812 stili lives. The Republican 
party is in favor of this alliance; the Democratic party should be 
strenuously opposed to it. Its consummation means national 
disintegration. 

Iam opposed to an Anglo-American alliance, expressed or im- 
plied, especially when its object is the advancement of imperialism, 
the march of armies, the downfall of republics, the destruction of 
free institutions, the enslavement of man, and the perpetuity of 
the power of kings. 

The American people should out against this sacrifice of 
principle, this surrender of rights, before it is too late. England 
never was and never will be our true and lasting friend. You 
can not make monarchy harmonize with democracy. Their prin- 
ciples are antagonistic and their associations incompatible. 

England will never be our friend,“ said Jefferson, “until we 
are her master.” 

APING ENGLAND. 

Sometimes when a representative of the people goes to one of 
the Departments in Washington he feels that he is trespassing on 
John Bull’sterritory. In our own capital city this aping of Eng- 
land is going from bad to worse, I often wonder what the spirits 
of the patriot fathers think abont it. 

The White House seems to be enveloped in an English fog, the 
Administration seems to be more English than American, the 
Constitution is kicked from pillar to . the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation trampled under foot, the laration of Independence 
sneeringly referred to as a glittering generality—not up to the 
times of force and grab—and the Cabinet officers industriously 
turn up the bottom of their trousers when it rains in London. 
What a spectacle we witness at the capital of the nation! 

My friends, it is too bad the Declaration of Independence is not 
as popular at home as it used to be. I know it is no more popular 
now with kings and queens than when it was written, but Iam 
American enough to believe that it is just as true to-day as it was 
in 1776, when it sounded the deathknell of the divine right of 
kings and proclaimed to all the world a government based on the 
consent of the governed. But it seems to be in such disfavor in 
Washington at the present time that the pro-English Secretary of 
State has locked it up in a safe, and the Anglo-American ambas- 
sador to the gilded court of St. James takes delight in making 
after-dinner speeches to tipsy lords and dukes about the beauties 
of imperialism and theironclad friendship of England and America. 

Beware of perfidious England,” said areas And I say 
she never had a friend she did not deceive, and she never had an 
ally she did not betray. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Why, things have gone so far in this regard that a Republican 
Congress refused to pass a resolution of sympathy for the heroic 
Boers, and the Administration seems to be secretly conspifing 
with Great Britain for the destruction of oug two sister Republics 
in South Africa. Can we forget our glorious past? Shall we 
forget our own struggles and our own prayers for help in the try- 
ing days when we were fighting England for our liberty and our 
freedom? Where is the spirit of liberty that animated the patri- 
otic fathers at Lexington and Bunker Hill, at Saratoga and Val- 
ley Forge, at Monmouth and Yorktown? Do the eloquent words 
of Patrick Henry and James Otis, of George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, of Benjamin Franklin and Gouyerneur Morris 
no longer inspire resistance to tyranny and hatred of oppression? 
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Is American patriotism dead? Has the spirit that animated the 
ple in 1776 and 1812 been forgotten? Is the Declaration of 
88 no longer potent for the upbuilding of republics 


and the perpetuity of free institutions? 
ment a farce? 

Shall we tear down our monuments, trample in the dust the 
Constitution, send back to France the statue of Liberty, and turn 
to the wall the picture of the Great Emancipator? 

If democracy and free institutions find no answer here, then in- 
deed is government of the people and by the people and for the 
people doomed—republics a thing of the past—and the message of 
the future an imperialistic cry of destruction, of oppression, and 
of tyranny, 


our form of govern- 


THIS IS THE GREAT REPUBLIC, 

This is the great Beppe ee a century it has been the beacon 
light of the world. Shall the light now go out? Why should we 
secretly aid Great Britain? Should we not rather be true to our 
traditions and openly sympathize with the Boers? Look about 
you, my friends, and answer. It seems the very altars of our lib- 
erty ri being betrayed by men in high places who are sworn to 
guard them. 

England must not be permitted to crush the Boers and steal 
their homes. Her criminal march of devastation must be checked. 
God bless the embattled farmers of South Africa! is my fervent 
prayer, and from the ashes of the conflict may there arise a greater 
and a grander republic—the glorious United States of South Africa. 

It I mistake not the signs of the times, the friends of liberty in 
this country will make this an issue in the coming campaign. 

NO MILITARISM—NO IMPERIALISM. 

The Democratic party is opposed to militarism and to imperial- 
ism. They go hand in hand, and one can not stand without the 
other. They are twin brothers—relics of brute force and medim- 
val barbarism. They have no place in a republic. We realize 
what they mean when we witness the horrors and the tyranny 
of the“ bull pen” of Idaho, and the cruel injustice to and crim- 
inal aggression against our fellow-citizens in Porto Rico. United 
States soldiers in Idaho acting as policemen for the trusts and 
treating honest and innocent citizens worse than Siberian con- 
victs, and United States soldiers in Porto Rico acting as a guard 
for the Ohio syndicate while if plunders the hurricane-stricken 
inhabitants of the little the Spaniards left them. It is enough to 
bring the blush of shame to the cheek of every honest and patri- 
otic citizen in the Republic. These issues are imperative. They 
will not down. They will be discussed on every occasion in the 
coming campaign. 

NO NEED OF A VAST REGULAR ARMY. 

As Democrats we should do all in our power to defeat the now 
avowed policy of the Republican increase the Regular 
Army of our country to 100,000 soldiers. We do not need this 
vast army in time of peace. We should favor a great navy to 
protect our coast and our commerce, but we should, if we are 
true to the people and to our principles, vigorously oppone this 
enormous increase in the Regular Army, A large standing army 
in a republic is a menace to civil N 

We haye no need of an immense standing army in time of peace. 
The Regular Army is the most undemocratic institution we have. 
In time of trouble, in case of war, the Republic should rely on its 
citizen-soldiery and its volunteer forces. It is contrary to the 
true principles of the Democratic party to permit the military 
power to become supreme and paramount to the civil authority. 
A desperate effort will be made by the Republicans to pass the 
act to creata great standing army,and if it succeeds it will bur- 
den the taxpayers of the country for its maintenance $150,000,000 
a year. Every Democrat and every wage-earner in the land 
should be alive to the dangers of this Republican movement and 
do all in his power to frustrate it. < 

S THE TREND OF IMPERIALISM. 

Since the ratification of the treaty of between Spain and 
the United States the island of Porto Rico has been and is now a 
part of the territory of this country, and the Constitution applies 
to it, and should apply to it, just as muchas it applies to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or the Territory of Arizona. To contend other- 

195 posterous. 

e 


wise is pre 
ple of Porto Rico are citizens of the United States and 
entitled to the same privileges, the same rights, and the same im- 
munities under the Constitution that the people of any other Ter- 
ritory are entitled to in the Federal Union. The law compelling 
the citizens of Porto Ricoto pay s ane tax on their goods, wares, 
and merchandise to and from thiscountry is unwarranted, unjus- 
tifiable, unprecedented, un-American, and, in my judgment, un- 
constitutional. In all our past history no political party ever 
sn to attempt to pass such a law—a law as inhuman as it is 
unfair. 
The Constitution regarding this matter is clear and plain. Sec- 
tion 8 of Article I says in language that can not be misunderstood: 


0 shall have power to lay and collect taxes, dut imposts and 
„ $ R Datat Matias opasti and vaxclecsshall bat 5 
out the United States. 


PORTO RICANS DEPRIVED OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The Republican party has deprived the Porto Ricans of self- 
government and given them a military government, They have 
no representation in Congress. Under Spaa rule they were 
represented by twelve representatives and four senators in the 
Spanish Cortes. They had their own local legislature and abso- 
lute home rule. Why, under the circumstances, I ask, in the name 
of all that is fair and just and decent, should we now tax them 
and rob them? 

Have we liberated them from monarchical tyranny only to en- 
slave them in industrial oppression? The poor pecple of Porto 
Rico will speak, and the great heart of the Republic will answer 
and respond in the coming campaign The American people will 
never repe in the dying year of the nineteenth century the crimes 
and the blunders of George II in the closing years of the eight- 
eenth century. In the sisterhood of States there must be no 
stepdaughters. The flag we all love must not be used as a cloak 
to rob and oppress our fellow-citizens at the dictation of the trusts 
and to bolster up the falling Republican protective-tariff fallacy. 

My sympathy is with the struggling citizens of Porto Rico. I 
want to extend to them the right hand of fellowship, and under 
the folds of the American flag and by virtue of the law of the land 
welcome them into the Federal Union. I want to help them, and 
not injure them. I want to save them, and not destroy them. I 
1 5 them to love the Union, not hate us and despise our institu- 

ons. 

1 want to keep faith with them, and do unto them as we would 
that others should do unto us. I protest inst this mad march 
toward imperialism with all the emphasis I can command, and I 
solemnly warn my countrymen that the day is not far distant 
when the Republic will be destroyed if the wrongs and the usur- 
pations of the Republican party are allowed to go unheeded, un- 
checked, and unrebuked. 

The manhood of this country must speak out, the great conscience 
of America must í nd voice, the citizenship of the Republic must 
assert itself ere it be too late and all is lost! 


REPUBLIC OR EMPIRE. 


Now, my friends, a few words in conclusion. We are entering 
a most momentous political campaign to determine the question 
whether the trusts or the Government shall survive; whether the 
Republic shall live or the empire shall come and the man on horge- 
back govern; whether the people or the plutocrats shall rule— 
whether this land shall continue to be eee of the many 
for the many or an oligarchy of the privileged and for the favored 
few. You ask me what will the outcome be. I can not tell; but 
I believe history repeats itself; that God in His infinite wisdom 
raises up a man from the plain people for every crisis, and in the 
pending crisis we haye such a man, a born leader of men, whom 
we can all trust and whom we can all follow, and who will lead 
us to victory and rescue the people from the money lenders and 
the money changers, 

A hundred years ago the Democratic party—the party of the 
plain people—after a most momentous campaign, came into power 
under the matchless leadership of its famous founder, Thomas 
Jefferson, and the impetus his reas istration gave to popular gov- 
ernment carried forward free institutions unimpaired for a cen- 


tury. 
We 2 momentous campaign under the lead - 
ership of a second Thomas Jefferson the stalwart, the fearless, 
the gallant, and the intrepid young leader, of Nebraska, William 
J. Bryan—to test the perpetuity of popular government and of 
our free institutions, and by the grace of God and the power of 
the freemen of America he will win, and the impetus his admin- 
istration will give the Government of Jefferson, of Jackson, and 
of Lincoln will carry it forward unimpaired for another century, 
and generations yet unborn will sing the gladsome song that the 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people shall 
no rish from the earth, [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection I wish to print in the RECORD 
some data regarding pension matters. 

Think of having for Commissioner of Pensions a man who regards etery 
veteran as a greedy, impostor and every veteran's widow as an 
immoral adventuress. 

The foregoing is from the editorial column of the issue of sna — 
24, 1899, of the National Tribune, of Washington, D. C., ths best 
and most widely circulated journal devoted to the interest of 
Union yeterans. In the Presidential campaign of 1896 this paper 
gave the Republican candidates cordial, hearty, and loyal support, 
contributing perhaps more to their success at the polls than any 
other newspaper then circulated. Every issue of the Tribune 
sarng the last campaign vigorously lashed and venomously 
ab Mr. Bryan and his supporters, ascribing to him and them 
the basest, most unpatriotic motives and intentions. Upon Mr. 
McKinley and the seraphic band in his train it lavished all the 
eul ic platitudes available, and his ina tion as President, 


ogistic ugura 
it 8 would mark the deliverance of the old soldier ele- 
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ment” from the arbitrary rulings, the cruel delays, and other 
harassments which marked the last régime of Grover Cleveland. 
A recent issue of the National Tribune contains the following: 


AN OPEN LEITER. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 


GENTLEMEN: With his usual fecundity of falsehood, the Commissioner of 
Pensions has deluged you with a freshet of misinformation as to the manner 
in which he is managing the Pension Bureau and executing the laws 
by previous Congresses for the benefit of the soldiers, and which it is your 
duty to see are 1 carried out. 

Let us dissipate the fog and mist with which he has 88 decei ved 
you by the clear sunlight of a few facts, as well known to you as to us, if you 
will stir your remembrance. 

The management of the Pension Bureau under Lochren was so intensely 
obnoxious as to arouse the strongest condemnation from all sections of the 
6 nat and classes of the people. Even Cleveland had to yield to it, andin 
the last year of his administration he removed Lochren o romotion to an- 
peer Pita replaced him by Dominic I. Murphy, with instructions to 
greater A 

As the Presidential election of 1898 approached it was felt that no party 
could go before the country with ey Does of success without 8 
and denoun the management of the Pension Bureau. Even Demo- 
cratic 8 mt this denunciation of Lochrenism and indorsement of Mur- 
age Sika tad at the eleventh hour succeeded him and reversed his policy, 

platform: 

“Recognizing the just claims of deser Union soldiers, we heartily in- 
dorse the rule of the Commissioner of Pensions that no name shall be arbi- 
tr ped from ö roll, and the fact of enlistment and service 

3 ve evidence against disease and disability before 
en ent.” 


The People's Party placed among its *‘demands:” 

“7, We favor just pensions for our disabled Union soldiers.” 

The National ty said: 

II. Ex-soldiers and sailors of the United States Army and Navy, their 
widows and minor children, should receive liberal pensions, pua on disa- 
seed and term of service, not 8 as a debt of gratitude, but for service 
rendered in the preservation of the Union.” 

The Gold Democrats said: . 

“ We favor a liberal policy of pensions to deserving soldiers and sailors of 
the United States.” 

But the declarations of the i iin party were of the utmost impor- 
tance, since it was intrusted with power, and thereby firmly pledged to do 
what it had promised. It said: 

“The veterans of the Union armies deserve and should receive fair treat- 
ment and generous recognition. Whenever practicable they should be given 
the preference in the matter of employment, and they are entitled to the en- 
actment of such laws as are best.calculated to secure the fulfillment of the 
pledges made to them in the dark days of the country’s peril. We denounce 
the practice in the Pension Bureau, so recklessly and unjustly carried on by 
the present Administration, of reducing pensions and arbitrarily dropping 
names from the rolls, as deserving of the severest condemnation of the 2 


ican e.“ 
Now. ite of all these declarations; 
In spite of the most specific one made by the Republican convention; 


In spite of the tremendous feeling throughout the country which led to 
em amiont ties date of the people, clear] ressed at the polls in 1896, 
n of the mandate of the e, clearly exp: at the n 

when ths pension question was a leading issue; 

In spite of the solemn promise of the Republican party that if intrusted 
with power it would remedy these grievances, Henry y Evans has re- 
vived and continued every odious practice of William Lochren, and has in- 
tensified and harshened many of them. 

No matter what Mr. Evans or any of his apologists may say, we challenge 
him to point out—with one exception—one instance in which he abrogated 
or in the least mitigated a single harsh feature of rule. 

The one exception was rule age ae the ace cia of affidavits. 
This is a most comprehensive it is easily understood, its terms are 
definite, and it covers the whole question. Itisa that Mr. Evans can not 
object to. If he has mitigated hren's practice anywhere, or in any degree, 
let him point it out. $ 


Now. we submit that this is a bad record with which to go before the 
country. 
* * : * s * + 


“AN OLD SOLDIERS’ ADMINISTRATION.” 

This was the tempting bait held out by the Republican man- 
agers to the veteran voters in the campaign of 1896. In his selec- 
tion of a Commissioner of Pensions President McKinley ignored 
the applications for the position of many gallant and worthy com- 
rades and nominated for the position H. Clay Evans, whose mili- 
tary record is given in the National Tribune, issue of July 13, 
1899, in an article entitled“ When? Where? How?” 

In an editorial defense of Commissioner Evans the Wilkesbarre (Pa.) 
Record Late 

General Evans lives in Tennessee, but heisanative of Pennsylvania, served 
throughout the civil war in the Union Army. aud was thrice severely wounded 


in battle. He settled in Tennessee after the war, but has never per 
in common with the irreconcilable sectionalists of the South in a politi 


way. 

This is highly important, and comes in the nature of an astounding revela- 
tion to those who have thought themselves pretty familiar with a 
Evans's record as a quartermaster’s clerk in the F: -first Wisconsin, 
hundred-day regiment, which was o; June 8, 1864, at Milwaukee, and 
mustered out September 24, 1864, “by reason of expiration of term of service.“ 

Ld $ Ld * * + 5 

The Forty-first Wisconsin — Mr. Evans's Bene moos Gt Sid out 578 men, lost 6 
by disease, 2 deserted, and 570 were muste: out at the end of one hundred 

vs. 

That the Pension Bureau is not manned as largely by Union 
veterans as ery 3 aera is apparent from the following state- 
ment contained in the number of The National Tribune dated 
August 28, 1899: 

EMPLOYEES IN THE PENSION BUREAU. 


Mr. Evans makes a great trumpeting over the fact that there are 566 vet- 
erans and 32 widows of veterans employed in the Pension Bureau. This is 
another one of his half facts, which are worse than downright lies. If there 


erans and their widows, it is the Pension Bureau. In fact, there ought to be 
nobody else Ag there. Now, what do we find? There is a total of 
1741 employees e Pension . Of these but 566 are veterans and 32 


is, less than one-third are veterans and veterans’ 
widows. Everywhere the men and women appointed by Hoke Smith and 
William Lochren are in the ascendant. Civilians y control the Pension 
Bureau, in spite of all that Evans says. The chief man in the Commissioner's 
room is a civilian, and there is no yeteran in hisroom. The medical referee 
isa veteran, but the two men who really run that division are civilians, and 
it is doubtful if one of them, who was the chief executioner under Lochren, 
is even an American citizen, 

The law clerk is a civilian. 

he chief of tho special examination division isa civilian, and his roca ts 

e of the exami on division is ac an room 

being filled up with civilians, A 

Tap chief of the middle division is a civilian, and so are both of his assist- 


tly civilians are advanced over the heads 
of better clerks who are veterans. 


THE CHARGES IN DETAIL... 
In its issue of July 13, 1899, The National Tribune says: 
THE INDICTMENT AGAINST EVANS. 


Mr. Evans is soindustrious in to befog the public mind and distract 
attention from his misdoings by sense. clamor about wicked pension attor- 
neys and fraudulent claims that it is very necessary to repeat time to 
time the causes of complaint which the veterans have 8 him and which 
can not be met by shrieks against pension attorneys and more or less mythi- 


cal frauds. 
It was the will of the people, expressed in the most decisive manner at the 
polls in 1896, that the methods of veland and Lochren ju the Pension Bu- 


reau were wrong—cruelly ust—and should be promptly reversed. = 
Evans was put into office todo work and render justice to the veteransand 
their d dent ones. If he had no intention of doing this, he sought and ac- 
e office with a willful a of deceiving. Noman inthe country 

wanted and what Sr expected. He took as 


effectu- 
It swee 


seeks to obscure 0. 
If William Lochren was deserving of the severest censure in 1893, 1804, 1895, 
and 1896, Henry Clay Evans deserves the same in 1897, 1898, and 1800. 
Lochren’s methods were indefensible outrages, Henry Clay Evans’s must 


per- 
vans 


of the sponso laws.. Eyans, on the other hand, sought snd recei the office 

with the implied edge to the States that he would 
balefu work, and restore to the Pension Bureau the rightful 

interpretation of the laws which had obtained under President Harrison. 


In the same issue (July 27, 1899) the National Tribune prints 


the following: 
LINCOLN POST'S INDICTMENT. 


The most indictment yet mted any Grand Arm 
— tay Gong er 2 chat cake ; Tot 
the Department of 


Kai its kind, 

be imitated prayers. post in the United States. It is the 
tee of three able comrad „and J. W. 
Sidwell, Ling Ae all men of the highest standing in the community, and 


the newspapers, and how 8 they were repelled. It then goes on: 
e 


claima: 
on a ys could be disbarred by the Pensi 


a systematic effort to a 
farts EAAS tha Pease FATER 


of the claimants can not pre 5 
technical requirements of the rules an —.—.— 
tions of the Pension Bureau. So that men who make a business of booking 
upon the acts of Congress, decisions of the Interior Department relating to 
pensions and kindred claims, the rules and regulations of the Pension Bureau, 
and havea of English at yor point are alone compe- 
ew claims would have ever 

a Br weakness and 

tin 


Sele unjust and fraudu 
obstacle in the way, and was willing 
torneys if he had 
The indictment then 
ence that every 


Post ec 4 ya limited number of these 
can be given without unduly swelling the document, but they are all very 


t. F 
Ve irst is the case of Louisa Kratzer, a poor, hard-working widow of an ex- 
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cellent soldier who left her a meager little farm to e herself and family 


of children. The imony shows that the utmost 
the serene never exceeded 


86 eae than her dail Sabor. 
widow, who makes a 


“a the name of the creature who slandered the poor old washerwoman. 

D. L. McElfresh, insane, himself and family are denied a pension because 
it has been discovered by the Pension Bureau that he was kicked on the head 
by a mule when he was 12 years old. There is not an atom of testimony con- 
necting that kick with his present condition, but evidently the Bureau con- 
strues the kick into “ vicious habits. 

Dayid C. Wiener. has proved Sane inability for labor, samah an ty 5 
miid ae of the brain, resulting from a sunstroke, ion con- 
Aa grows worse with advancin age. The proof of wee N is 
dient ty and its effects is beyond dou 15 pasi because it has been pending for 
a long umes carries a large amount of arrears, Evans refuses to Slow it. 
En er received injuries in the raid ¢ on m the eane Railroad and at 
a ae un, which have resulted in heart 1 from 
is dying. He has 3 proved up his cade, bu 


ales 8 1 m of all Wagner's neighbors, who * 
e wih him and his his * 


Richards is the child o of i an old soldier, and absolutely helpless on ac- 
count of »Pott's disease," which set in when he was 4years old. Tue Pen- 

u refuses to grant a pension because it claims that the law specifies 
he must likewise be“ insane or idiotic.” 

Thomas H. Haskell, a member of the pas was allowed by the examining 
board * fifteen- eighteenths” which would give him $50 a month. He was 
allowed but 88. 1 * not till after his death, and his widow has been 
unable to Bet anythin 


These are a fow of the many cases within the knowledge of the Post that 
could be cited su y Evans, Be the “committee: s <a that— 

“ Henry Clay ‘ension Co: r, has made arbitrary rules gov- 
erning attorneys in the tion of claims’ in the Pension Bureau which 


2 interpreted plain eens of law for the evident purpose of defeatin 
clat 5 torpre he has “held up” claims for the 28 of — 4 — the a 
mentof the amount they would draw if ed; that he has accepted 
ex parte repor e he character of female eg and when peti- 
tioned fora ey ng, for the parposs s of vindication of cs and reputation 
against foul and false aspersions, refused. He has submitted 
we 3 articles for publication which reflect upon the 
whole. 


and a third years" sources of profound regret to all veteran soldiers. 
“Your committee, beliovin that the maintenance of law, the judicial ap- 
tion of wholesome ru its enforcement, to the end that honor may 


That we hereby request President 6 remove Hen 
aman o 


On August 31, 1899, the National Tribune presented the follow- 


ing: 
THE INDICTMENT AGAINST EVANS. 


As this is our last issue before the meeting of the national encampment, we 
anu oh grr in succinet form the 8 that the veterans of the coun- 
e their widows have . — issioner Evans. Every “count” in 
indictmentis su positive 1 8 evidence that 8 
ana convict him before 2 grees and in court in the count: 
each 5 tho eva enos in u art of iw. enine the fas 
. and verify for himse 5 Pe 
Assista: 


adler can 
refers to 
ss, injustice, 


licy of the 5 — Administr best 
p would be fair and just to the beneficiaries of the 


liev: ension laws. 
But we found him soon devising meuns to obstruct and delay the ends or 55 
ong — 5 create new obstacles to the speedy adjudication and payment of 


First count.—Among his first official acts of importance was one which in 

8 uired that all completed inerease claims 5 the general law, 

bilit: not covered by the pension certificate, be sent to the spe- 

are 3 ivision for investigation, a course which was equivalent to 

burying these claims ach —.— one to three or more years. (Instructions to 
Chiefs of 8 


ms, 1807.) 
count. He e a practice of en 2 8 any claim 
for increase of pension — 8 year had ela udica- 
tion. (Order No. 352, dated December 24, “This ha id . — consul- 
ran 5 his is superior of officers of the Interior. 83 and by a decision 
rendered Ma 1 and rein- 
state the former 


fran 88. F. B. d. pago 
rom „ 
Third count.— page 2): the 


right to 
consider la pon: 
sion claims because the applicants were e ers rently residing Sagaon the 
its of the United States. ae of March 2, 1805; Aer dated 
1897.) He va required to abandon this practice and subordinate 
law. (P. D., 9, page 437.) 


Fourth count.—He 8 any evidence obtained on 1 examina- 
tion being made known and permitted to bo examined by claimant or 
attorney after the receipt oe same on the Pension Burean, Grp eid that the 
claimant had the right to follow the examination in person or by 
8 but knowing that it isthe exception rather than the rule where a 
claimant is able to himself follow or — 1 another so follow £ special ex- 
amination, often extending over several States. This he did in d ard of 
a rule and the settled practice of the Interior Department (pom 19, 
ry and was required to return to the former practice. D. 9, page 


n count. He adopted measures to defeat the act of July 18, 1894, rola- 
tive to the right of claimant or attorney to reports of examining 
surgeons. The enactment was in consequence of the action of the Lochren 
administration taking away the privileges of inspection of such 8 and 
though Mr. Evans professed to believe that his action was strictiy in accord - 
ance with the law, it was clear that he desired to restore so far as possible 
the Lochren practice, with the evident incidental purpose of “getting even“ 
with attorneys whom he were instrumental in the 5 of the law. 
8 dated October 21, 1897.) 

as required to ab: ne this canons sues restore that in full accord- 
seas >with the spirit of the 1 — 78.) 
Sixth count. 8 retard ant obstruct ihe aeni of claims which he 
does not to allow, save at his pleasure, he adopted rules it a dis- 
barring offense for any attorney to seek, or to even suggest to a claimant to 
seek, information through a member of Congress as to the official status of 
a pension claim; and through 3 agen representations as to the 
status of the work of the —— 5 e character of claims in which in- 
h members Congress. he he we formal approval of 


and 23, 8; 8 
In n disregard of a decision 9 the law relative to 
the pension title of d dent mothers under the act of June 27, 
the claims of al ali 


1890 (P. D., 6, page 30), he institu a practico of 
such, having covertly secured the formal a oval of suc! practice b 
bod the rule therefor in an cation of oe g A aipe ow tn 
April, i 5 — was required to amend his self-institu a regard 
the law and the decision of the Department. (P. D., 10. tel KE. Baws 21 ) 
However, it is the truth that none of the claims rejected under his infa- 
mous ruling set aside by the decision P D., 10, dated June 21, 1899), tore 
ever been r med = allowed, he claiming ‘that the decision is not “res 
adjudicata.” esire to be reasonably honest in his 
endeavor to do pointed his tate thom in duty to recall 


immediate superior. 


rejec 


ugu 
rated iniq uisition to caror 
i | possible fraud and te complete the work of Lochre Lochren m and Hoke P and cut 

msioners held entitled e aos Administration and 
eretofore by some 
hrenism. 
warrant in law for the in investigation put upon 
the innocent many by the present Commissi ble 
guilty few, that he may win anew the plaudits 2 the press that finds special 
satisfaction in all that puts upon the pensioners the stigma of dishonor and 


dishonesty. parsed 
y the direction at 
ically re- 


ues 2 ts. (P. D. 
a Tenth count.—Cont to the law and the Raute of claimants to choose, 
he has rejected thousands of claims on the all ground of “no benefit,” 
whereas the claims should have been granted and the claimants permitted 


to elect which of two pensions Eb. il d prefer to aren 7 He was een 
to discontinue this apris ractice. _ (P. ted December 7, 1898.) 

Eleventh count.—For nearly two aay EWO youre he has unlawfully withheld from 
settlement all general law claims children over 16 years of in 
gard of the law and decision of the ent (P. ); 
while using every effort to secure su a construction of the law as will 
enable him to reject and deny these lawful claims, the matter being now 
pending on his renewed oe for reconsideration of the questions of law. 

Twelfth count.—He has for the past year unlawfully withheld from official 
consideration in ordinary course of business the just claims of soldiers and 

h war, many of them sons and other relatives of soldiers 
e rebellion, on the misrepresentation that the War Depart- 
ment has been unpre or — or io to furnish required infor- 
mation from the offi milita: whereas the War Department has 
been ready and willing to tarnish desired reports on twenty-four noura aos 
tice. (National Tribune, June 29, 1890.) The unlawful and u 
tion of the Commissioner of Pensions in this class of claims fur 
tion toward all Ear A E pp 


years sl 
of of doub 
Thirteenth count.—It is Sonia that claims filed under = general law 
baker July 1. 1880, and ag nino involving arrears to date of discharge, are 
rejected by his direction unless — rted by record evidence, and if sup- 
ported by record evidence are buried in the special examination division, 
nue evident 8 being to 3 if not to delay indefinately all claims re- 
quiring a la —— 

Fourteent count,—He has rejected thousands of claims for invalid pen- 
sions under the act of June 27, 1860, the applicants in which are 62 years of 
age and over, notwithstanding that under the Mexican war pension act of 
January 29, , claimants 62 years of age are regarded as pensionably dis- 
abled ana entitled to the rating of $8 per 33 and notwithstanding thut 
ores 85 the compulsory retirement age of the Regular Army, Navy, and 

ne Corps. 

Fifteenth count,—Upon Hong riers, Barmera ae representations as to the 
status of the official business of the Pension Bureau he procured the reduc- 
tion of the ocat force of the Pension Bureau 


continued oy so to the present time, 223445 great as if not 8 


that a rimination appears to e t o on file many years, 
and therefore amounts of firs considerable sums as arrears, the official reports as 
yments bearing ont 7 — has besos no- 


Report, 1898, page 23.) 
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Sixteenth count.—Notwithstanding the great number of 


just and valid 
claims 3 for many years, he has diligently avoided their 
consideration in order that he may be abie to turn back unexpended into the 
1 1 mn of the appropriations for pensions. (Annual Re- 
ports, ` 8 

Seventeenth count. — He has sought to deprive claimants of the benefit of 
advice of counsel by forwarding to them direct the orders for medical exam- 
ination, expecting and desiring that claimants, without knowledge of thelr 
rights and privileges and without due regard for their interests, will place 
themselves at a disadvantage and afford a ter opportunity for the rejec- 
tion or delay of their claims. (Order 361, dated April 14, 1898.) 

Eighteenth count.—While criticising, both in the DRONE press and in official 
reports, the work of the examining surgeons appointed and retained by him 
on grounds of fitness, and showing the fallibility of the tions made 
by them under his direction, he nevertheless habitually regards their reports 
as absolutely correct when unfayorable to the claimants, and, asthe personal 
knowledge andexperience of thousands of claimants attest, wholly 3 
favorable reports on slight pretext or no pretext whatever. (See ted 

3 reports and annual report for ) 
Nineteenth count.—Before he had been in office a year he entsred upona 
course of tirade nst alleged pension frauds, his pratings in the public 
ress in the form o oe apes articles and statements purporting to be in- 
rviews” rivaling and ecli: in misrepresentation and maliciousness 
ee of similar character published during the preceding Administra- 
m 


. (Associated Press Depa?! 
Twentieth count.—He has studiously invited and obtained the a: 


val, to 
a large degree, of the same portion of the public press that a uded the 
“revision” and alleged “reforms"’ instituted by mand Hoke Smith, 


and has claimed personal credit for the detection and suppression of alleged 
frauds and for reducing the pension roll or permitting a minimum increase, 
‘The same press that acclaimed Lochren and Hoke Smith as wise and just 
finds joy and satisfaction in Henry Clay Evans. At the same time he has 
cunningly sought and obtained credit with the To friendly to the Union 
survivors of the war of the rebellion and their interests, by an 9 
considerable number of allowances, a large percentage of which, however, 
have represented little or nothing of substantial benefit to the all bene- 
ficiaries, betag Torana e renewals, supplementals, and the like. 

Twenty-first count. —He has vilifled the wives of survivors of the war of 
the rebellion, wickedly attributing to them unworthy, mercenary motivesin 
their marriages, not only in the public press but in official reports (Annual 
Report, 1898), and has sought in Con to obtain legislation to cut off the 
he!pmates of the 83 of invalid pensioners. 

nty-second count.—He has vilified in the public press the claimants 

whose just claims have been unjustly rejected by him, insinuating that oe 
are rejected because fraudulent, and that every honest, lawful claim 
granted promptly and freely by him. (Associated Press POPOTE) 

Twenty-third count.—He has vilified in the public press all survivors of the 
war and others acting as the authorized representatives of pension claimants, 
characterizing them as buzzards,” and alleging that they are regularly en- 
gaged in the prosecution of known fraudulent claims, and that through his 
thwarting of such attempted frauds he has incurred the ill will of the attor- 
neys and thereby of the order of the Grand Army. This he has done not- 
withstanding that attorneysadmitted to practice before the Department are 
obliged by law and the official regulations to furnish satisfactory evidence 
that they are of ` moral character and in good repute” (act of July 4, 
1884, section 5),and are subject to disbarment for offenses far less grave than 
wittingly prosecuting fraudulent claims. After broadly characterizing the 
attorneys admitted and continued in good 5 by his official superiors 
of the Department, he peapa no reform or remedy for the alle; corrup- 
tion and disregard of law but the absolute prohibiting of the employment or 
attorneys, agents, or counsel whatever in behal 

0 


Twenty fourth count. Instead of desiring and suggesting, as was his priyi- 
1 and right, the abrogation of rules and practice instituted under the late 
Administration, and working great wrong and injustice and disregard of the 
letter and spirit of the law. y with regard to the act of June 27, 1890, 
he prefers and seeks the continuance of odious measures and practice, partic- 
ularly Order 225, of June 9,1898. The alleged Treatise on the Practice of the 
Pension Bureau, prepared and published under his direction in April, 1898, 
instead of being the vehicle, or even the means of suggestion, of the obvia- 
tion of harsh measures and a liberalizing of the practice, was used as a means 
to covertly introduce new obstructions and limitations with regard to in- 
crease claims (page 117) and de dent mothers’ claims (page 116), as already 
shown, the whole codification being approved en bloc upon his evident mis- 
representation as to the character of the publication. . 

Twenty jth count.—He resolves all doubts against the claimant, as the 
experience and observation of thousands attest, and has not originated nor 
3 a single practice looking to a greater liberality in dealing with 
claimants. 

Twenty-sizth count.—His every official recommendation has been looking 
to restriction and limitation upon existing rights under the pension. Jaws 
(Annual Reports, 1897,1898), in glaring contrast with those of most of his 
predecessors, (Annual Reports, 1887, 1501, 1892, 1893, 1:95, and others.) 


In the number dated November 9, 1899, the National Tribune 
felt forced to make this rejoinder to the press bureau of the Ohio 
Republican political m CH 

A WILLFUL FALSEHOOD, 


During the campaign in Ohio just ended, the Democrats, for their own 
urposes, and entirely without our knowledge and consent, took up the! In- 
Ale inen against Mr. Evans," which the National Tribune had published 
prior to the meeting of the nationalencampment, and prefacing it with some 
remarks of their own, gave it a 8 circulation. A number of Repub- 
lican papers replied to this inan 6 first appearingin the Ohio State Jour- 
nal, in which it was said: 

There is not an old soldier in Ohio who does not know that the National 
Tribune is published by a firm of pension attorneys, and that it is the official 

of that firm and not of the old soldiers." 

This is absolutely and unqualifiedly false. and known to be so by the men 
who wrote the article and caused its publication. 

They know very well, as does every other man who is at all familiar with 
the National Tribune, that it bas not the slightest connection of any kind 
with any pension attorney or firm of attorneys. No man engaged in the 
prosecution of claims has a cent's worth cf interest in the National Tribune 
5 us n subscriber. Not one of the proprietors of the paper receives a 
pension, is an applicant for a pension, nor will probably ever be. 

The veterans of Ohioare all pretty well acquainted with the men who edit 
and publish the National Tribune, ey have been intimately acquainted 
with them for many long years and known where they have stood unwaver- 
ingly through all political perturbations on all questions connected with the 
interests of veterans, 


With the Ohio veterans such an egregious falsehood as this is likely to prove 
a damaging boomerang to its nnn ETOR n 


PENSIONERS OLDER—PENSIONS SMALLER. 


In its issue of August 81, 1899, the National Tribune prints the 
following: 

CONCLUSIVE FIGURES. 

It is impossible for any thinking man to examine the reports of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions without finding the most conclusive demonstrations of 
Mr. Evuns's cruelly harsh policy toward the veterans. Plain figures every- 
where, and all the time, give the lie to Evans's industrious and plausible 
sophistications about hia fair treatment of the veterans. For example, let 
us examine the number of those on the roll under the act of June . 
and find what 8 of them are receiving the highest rating allo 
by law—$12 a month. 

Let us premise that this rating was intended by the framers of the law to 
be gran to every man who was disabled in any considerable degree. And 
it must inevitably follow that, with the premature aging of the veterans, 
every year mast greatly increase the proportion of those who are legally 
entitled to the highest rating. 

At the time President retired from office. in 1893, there were 377,- 
208 veterans on the roll under the act of June 27, 1800. Of these 201,909, or 54 
per cent, received $12 a month. When under Commissioner Lochren there 
were 392,440 on the rolls, of whom only 165,783, or 43 per cent, received anpor 
month, Evans cut down the ratio still further. In 1898 there were 41 on 
the roll, of whom but 1 39} per cent, received $12 a month. 

That is, carrying out the rightful intent and purport of the law, Commis- 
sioner Raum gave 5} men ont of every 10themaximum rating. Commissioner 
Lochren cut down this proportion toa little over 4 men inevery 10, and Com- 
missioner Evans—though the veterans are six years older than when General 
Raum was in office, much more broken down, and consequently legitimately 
entitled to a higher rate—reduces it even below that established by the much- 
denonnced ren. 

These figures are convincing as to Evans's animus. 


The foregoing,in connection with the following brief editorial 
from the issue of the Tribune, dated August 24, 1899, would seem 
to indicate that even the Cleveland-Lochren ‘‘reign of terror” 
was more bearable than the McKinley-Evans crusade: 


It is a very 8 feature that in spite of the advancing age and in- 
creasing disabilities of the veterans, the average annual value of the pensions 
is being steadily reduced. Under General Harrison's Administration the an- 
nual average value of the pensions under the act of June 27, 1590, was $116.20, 

hren reduced it to $100.29. Last year Evans got it down to $108.11. Re- 
member that, with fewer pensions on the roll, this means a general reduc- 
tion of allowance to every pensioner. 


GET THE FACTS. 

That the money power in the campaign of 1900 will stop at 
nothing to mislead Union veterans and distort the facts as to 
their base betrayal by the . combination there can 
be no doubt. Statistics will be artfully juggled or willfully falsi- 
fied to this end, That Commissioner Evans has already been 
caught in some glaring misstatements of fact is apparent from 
the following article printed in the issue of the National Tribune 
dated September 7, 1899: 


THE COMMISSIONER'S AMENDED REPORT, 


The Commissioner has favored the press with another and more extended 
abstract of his report, evidently for effect on the national encampment. It 
shows several changes from the first abstract, which was evidently put out 
as a feeler and to draw the fire of his opponents. We give the — part 
of the abstract elsewhere. 

Taking it up seriatim, the first notable thing is that there are 9,204 sur- 
vivors and 8,175 widowsof the Mexican war on the rolls, This is a larger pro- 
portion to the actual fighting force in that Struggle than the veterans and 
widows on the pension roll bear to the actual 57 4 ng force in the field dur- 
ing the rebellion. It makes an aggregate of 17,379, or more than the entire 
strength that we had on Mexican soil at any time during the two years“ 


struggle. 

115 another illustration of how much more liberally the Mexican war 
pension law is construed those relating to the war of the rebellion. 

He shows that the total number of pensioners has been cut down from 
993,714 in 1898 to 991,519 in 1899, a decrease of 2,195, He does not—dares not 
attempt to reconcile this showing with his statement further on that the 
number of claims pending June 30 was 477,230, among which were 63,468 from 
veterans who have not yet received any pension whatever. What possible 
prees can he 7 for cutting down the pension roll 2,15, while he confesses 

t there are 60,468 veterans, to say nothing of their widows, who have been 
waiting for years to have their claims allowed, and while he has a force of 
1,741 clerks ostensibly engaged in the work of adjudicating claims? The 
mere statement is sufficient. : 

He has cut down his first statement of the amount he returned to the 
Treasury by about $212,240, and now places it at $1,644,948. This would have 
put about 17,000 of those -waiting 60,468 on the rolls at $8 a month. 

He says that the total “allowances"’ for the year was 89,054. Here comes 
in his crafty juggling, for the total additions to the roll were but 40,991, leav- 
ing the enormous number of 48,063, or much more than half the entire num- 
ber issued for the sole and obvious purpose of “padding,” and making a 
pretense of doing work, where Jittle or pone of any real benefit to veterans 
was done. He will claim that this enormous number represents increases, 

‘et the average annual value of all pensions under the act of June 27, 1800, is 

t $108.99, or $3.16 less than the point at which Lochren left them. (Report 
of June 30, 1895.) The N annual value of all pensions on the Toll is 
but $122.74, a decrease of $1.25 from the point where hren left them (Re- 
ee of June 30, 1895), and a decrease of $2.36 from the point where Raum left 

m. 


em. 
The whole ent under the eral law was but $71,115, where it was 
972,082,143 ASOS ago, and Wao $85,292,001 when eat —— left office. 
The 9 under the act of June 27, 1800, was $54,321,460, where it 
was $65,250,537 the year that General Raum left office and $61,686,722 when 


1 went out. 

The Bureau's greatest industry during the year was directed toward rejec- 

tions and making “allowances which did not allow. There wasan astound- 

ing. total of 107.919 rejections to 87,077 actual allowances, or nearly 3 for 1. 
e actual allowances averaged about 700 a week, the rejections over 2,000. 


367, or onl 


And what is equally startling is that of the total cf 107.919 rejections 89,421 
8 “medical grounds.“ “No benefit’ was alleged in 5,000 cases and 
“le 


grounds" in 13.498 cases. That ve ee i Ahir of every II claimants 
poe up their 5 a doubt and to be defrauded of their 
rights by injecting some ical quibble, Think of the flagrant cruelty and 
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ustice of paltering and juggling about their physical condition with men 
eae ary of whom A pot, iaj eils ts by reason of the hard- 


y 
8 and strains they endured in the service of their country. 
This 
is, he has given the W Sood of way 2 
oo 


io ho says there are 69.468, That 2 i 


8 or about lin 15. These are probably those that he has 
0 


The Commissioner admits that Lochre: 


ey pap ome at Cincinnati, is still in force, and says that no change has be 
mado 
His 


5 FACTS THAT WILL NOT DOWN. 

The annual reports of the various Commissioners of Pensions 
are interesting, especially to persons who are concerned in the 
subject to which they relate. e accompanying table, covering a 
period of eight years, has been compiled from such official docu- 
ments, and furnishes some rather painful contrasts: 

Pension statistics, 


Original allowances (new 
msi 


Fiscal end- 
ing June 30— 


Dropped from roll. 


Harrison-Raum: 
1892. — 


A $ ö 2 62, 928 25, 306 
18018. xs 408 | q 133, 630 
Clevelan: 
phy: 
1805 3 105, 355/42, 411 
1896. 41. 
1597% 76, 234/41, 222 
McKinley- | 
Evans: 
IS 46,651 
8 107, 919}43, 186 


* During over ten months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, D. I. Mur- 
phy, a Democrat, served as Commissioner of Pensions, and during the re- 
maining two months of that fiscal year there was no material change in the 

ractice. Certificates had been prepared in 6.852 original, 762 restoration, and 
057 increase and miscellaneous claims during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1897, which rightfully should be credited in the statistics for that year, bur 
mimissioner Evans held them up until after viene 4 1, 1897, as he admits in his 
report for the fiscal year ending June 90, 1598, and uses them to pad ont his 
showing for 1898. In the figures given for the years 1807 and 1898, the allow- 
ances mentioned have been, as they should be, added to the figures as to 1897 
and deducted from those of 1898. 

+ As incorrectly rm in Commissioner's report for 1897. 

15 Increased by allowances which should have been credited. See note 
above. 

155 erroneously set forth in Commissioner's report for 1898. 

Decreased by allowances erroneously claimed for 1898. See note above. 


AN APOLOGY is IN ORDER. 
Previous to January 7, 1893, the basis of the adjudication of 
veterans’ claims, under the act of June 27, 1890, was Pension Bu- 
reau Order 164, issued in 1890, as follows: 


That all claimants under act of June 27, 1890, showing a mental or physical 
disability or disabilities of a permanent character, not the result of their 
own vicious habits, and whic eee them for the performance of 
manual labor, rendering them unable to earn a support in such a degree as 
would be rated under former laws at or above $6 and less than $12 per month, 
shall be rated the same as like disabilities of service origin; and that all cases 
showing a pensionable disability which, if of service o would be rated 
at or above $12 per month, shall be rated at $12 per month. 


Approved. 
GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 
Cyrus BUSSEY, Assistant Secretary. 


BUSSEY ASSAILS OLD SOLDIERS. 

After the election of Cleveland in 1892, C Busssy made the 
following savage assault upon the old soldiers, which will be 
found in his 8 decision on the pension appeal of Henry 
Weike, dated January 7, 1893: 


The foregoing order (164, see above) has governed the practice of your Bu- 
reau in the matter of rates, under the act of June 27, 18W), since the date of 
itsissue. It appears, however, that said order as understood by the Depart- 
ment when approving it, may have been misconstrned by your Bureaun, s9 
far asit has been your practica to add the separate nominal aud schedule 
rates allowed for several disabilities in making a rating under this act. 
has resulted by reason of the fact that it has been your practice under the 
old law tocombine these rates where the total does not exceed seventeen- 


should be added 
eighteenths in ord make a rate under the provisions of said act. A man 
may have two or more separate afflictions, either one of which considered 
singly entitles him to a two-dollar rate under the old law, and yet in the 

te they may not disable him for the performance of manual labor to 
a ae greater degree than either of them. ieee in Serena Or he may have 
one serious disability and one or more — . — disabilities, the latter of which 
do not have any appreciable effect upon the degree of incapacity for manual 
labor occasioned by the former. 

* * 


ane as, for example, three or more rates of two- 
er 


* * * + 

It is directed that the views herein expressed be observed in the future 
adjudications of claims under the act of June 27, 1890. 

It has been charged that the motive of this attack by Secretary 
Bussey on his former comrades was to avenge the defeat of Mr. 
Harrison by giving the old soldiers an effective object lesson; 
others have charged that his action of Jannary 7, 1893, was an 
effort to square himself with the incoming mugwump Adminis- 
tration, hoping thereby to hold his job, which paid $3,500 a year. 
Whatever the facts on this point are, it is certain that the Harri- 
son Administration and General Bussey were careful to wait until 
after the election of 1892 before they promulgated the repeal of 
Order 164. 

When the Cleveland-Lochren Administration came into power, 
with its gold-standard, money-power prejudices against Union 
veterans, it was not slow to avail itself of the weapon provided for 
it by General Bussey in his Weike decision. On May 27, 1893, it 
promulgated Order 225, which indorsed Bussey’s emasculation of 
Order 164, and Lochren’s much abused revision of the pension roll 
followed, the statistics of which, as appears from Lochren's report 
of 1895, were as follows: 
Whole number of claims revised 


Pensions pped .-.-.. 26. 4,140 
Pensions reduced in rate 2. 683 
Number of adverse actions taken 77,373 


It was to this harrying of old soldiers that the Republican plat- 
form of 1896 referred in these terms: 


We denounce the practice in the Pension Bureau, so recklessly and un- 
justly carried on by the 8 (Cleveland) Administration, of reducing 
pensions and arbitrarily dropping names from the rolls as deserving the 
severest condemnation of the American people. 


The absolute insincerity and colossal perfidy of the McKinley- 
Evans Administration in its relations with Union veterans, before 
and ever since the election of 1896, is made clearly manifest by 
the report of Evans for the fiscal year of 1899, which was approved 
by Secretary Hitchcock and President McKinley, and is one of the 
executive documents transmitted with the last annual Presiden- 
tial message. In attempting to excuse the appalling number of 
his rejections (107,000) in a single year, the Commissioner says, on 
pages 28 and 29 of his report: 


A very large percentage of rejections is made in claims for increase, for 
8 on, for rerating, and for arrears of pension under the act of March 


This is largely the result of the adjudication of claims under the provisions 
of Order No. 164, from October 15, 189), to January 7, 1893, when the said 
order was revoked by the Department ina decision handed down in the case 
of Henry H. Weike. During this period pensions under the act of June 27, 

, were ted so generously, the greater number at the maximum rate 
or total disability. Following this, under Order No. 225, of May 27, 1893, a 
large number of claims were readjudicated in 1893, 1804, and 1895, many hav- 
ing their pensions stopped and many others reduced. During the first- 
mentioned period claimants were pensioned for all disabilities incurred since 
their service at the samo rate. up to $12 per month, as for like disabilities (or 
even with greater liberality) of service origin. For the first three years after 
the passage of the act of June 27, 1890, there wera added to the roll, under 
this most liberal construction of the law, 313,793 invalids N 85,687 widows. 

A great many of these 3 were granted a higher rate than their 
disabilities warranted under a proper construction of the law, and while 
their ability for self-support by manual Jabor may have increased since the 
date of the allowance of their claims, their 22 for earning such su 
port is not impaired in a degree Rdg Son igher rate under the provi- 
sions of Order No, 225, which su ed Order 164. These claims for in- 
crease must therefore be rejected on the ground that the rates of pension 
are fully commensurate with the degree of disability now shown. 

+ * e A 


+ * s 

A large B gp sentry of rejections arises from claims filed under the act of 
March 6, 1896, for arrears of pension from date of filing the first application. 
When claims are adjudicated under the act of June 27, 1890, the date of com- 
mencement of pension is fixed after careful consideration of the evidence, 
and if a rate is warranted from the date of the first 5 the pension 
is made to commence at that date. If a ratable disability is not shown from 
date of first application, the commencement of pension is fixed from the 
date of filing the 5 bay eae under which a ratable disability isshown. This 
action results in the filing of a large number of a ee asking for a 
prior date of commencement, and many of them m necessarily rejected. 

Many applications have been filed for restoration of rates under the act of 
June 27, that were reduced under the provisions of Order No. 225. 
When the medical examinations held under these mo any and the evi- 
dence on file fail to show a disability warranting restoration to former rate 
of pension, the must be rejected. 


If the Cleyeland-Lochren administration deserved ‘‘the sever- 
est condemnation of the American people” for “reducing pen- 
sions and arbitrarily N names from the roll,“ what treat- 
ment should the MeKinley-Evans administration receive from 
their outraged countrymen for obtaining office under false pre- 
tenses and then continuing and openly indorsing the very abuses 
80 nee nay denounced by the Republican convention of 1896? 

The Republican party should make proper amends to Mr. Cleve- 
land, for it has not only stolen his imported gold standard but has 
absconded with his pension policy as well. 
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OLD-LAW CLAIMANTS TIHE WORST SUFFERERS. 

The National Tribune, issue of September 9, 1898, editorially 

asserts: 

It is not 2 the claimants under the act of June 27,1890, that havea heavy 
rievance against Henry Clay Evans's cruelly illiberal administration of the 
ension Bureau. These have been made most prominent because they are 

the most numerous and because the hitter injustice to them could be easiest 
explained. But every class of claimants are treated the same way. and all 

er alike, If there is any difference, the claimants under the old laws, who 
are suffering from disabilities traceable to their service, are treated the worst. 
Their cases are postponed from Bed to year, and when brought to adjudica- 
tion all the chances are against them, There were 932 old-law claims adjudi- 
cated during last July, of which bnt 9 were allowed and 834 rejected—that 
is, 89 out of every 100 were Pa and only 11 allowed. A very saree ro- 
por of those allowed were Regular Army and Navy claims for disa alles 
nourred since the rebellion, 


In a previous issue, that of June 22, 1899, the National Trib- 
une explains how claims under the general or old law have been 
delayed and defeated in an article entitled: 

WHERE HE MAKES THE LAW. 

Mr. Evans is now loudly proclaiming that the “law” prevents him from 
doing this and that that he should do, but in 5 that he cites itis 
not tho law, but his narrow and unjustifiable interpretation of the law. 
Rather, it is Lochren's perversion of the law, which Evans has inherited, 
continued, and made in many instances harsher. 

early all claims under the old law are rejected on service origin, unless 
there is a record of existence in service of the alleged disability, or testi- 
mony of an Army surgeon. It makes no difference how many oflcers or first 
sergeants or comrades testify to the existence and origin in service, or how 
strong they testify, the of review simply refuses to believe the eyi- 
dence, and rejects on the convenient ground t origin in service is not 
1 established. 

Occasionally one of these claims is 3 to the Secretary and allowed 
by him if thoro is strong Congressional influence behind it. 

When Commissioner Evans firstcame into the office, he issued instructions 
that all such claims should besent to the field. The board did not quite catch 
the cue, and referred them to S. E. Bt ny Co oner's order.“ The chief 
clerk then instructed the reviewers that they should not say that, but refer 
for reasons, stating them. Thereafter the claims were generally rejected 
without referring to the special examiner; but, if not, the rejection was and 
is still made on return from the field. Noclaim of that class can be found 
allowed in the Burean for eighteen months last past. 

This sly practice overturns standing decisions and all rules on legal weight 
of evidence and goes further than eyer before under existing laws. Durin 
Cieveland’s first Administration the rule was sees to new disabilities; bu 
not to original disabilities (Laura Wright, 2 P. D., 253.) This estoppel was 
expressly overruled and removed b Harrison Administration (Laura 
Wright, B. P. D., 191; Gillespie and dings, 6 P. D., 54); and the Harrison 
8 was followed with Pore by Cleveland's last Administration (7 P. 

„ 36, St case; Jones, § P. Pane The onley Administration holds 
the samo as the last Cleveland A tion (Lee, 9 P. D., 214.) But this 
does not make any difference to an adverse Commissioner. He goes right 
ahead with his unlawful rejections, trusting that but few cases will be a: ed 
in his day, and that Congress will never send an investigating committee to 
weigh the evidence in 15,000 or 2,000 of such claims as a sample. It would 
take as large a lot as 20,000 of these rejected claims to give a just idea of the 
enormity of his offending. 

What we want is a Commissioner who will execute the laws as Congress 
makes them—not defeat them by his juggling rulings and technicalities, 

Evans must go. 

SPANISH-WAR VETERANS ALSO VICTIMS. 

During the period between June 30, 1898, and July 1, 1899, al- 
though 17,560 claims for pensions on account of the war with Spain 
were filed, only 303 of such claims had been allowed. To this 
cruel neglect of the brave boys who were wounded at El Caney 
and San Juan Hill, and contracted permanent diseases in the fever 
camp of Chickamauga and in other unsanitary rendezvous, is di- 
rected the twelfth count of The indictment against Evans,” con- 
tained in the issue of August 81, 1899, of the National Tribune, 


which reads as follows: 


f th military records, whereas the War Departmen n 
2 — willing to furnish desired reports on twenty-four hours’ notice. 
(National Tribune, June 29, 1899.) The unlawful and unjustifiable action of 


years 
and the claims therefore presumably of doubt- 
OUR NEW PENSIONERS. 

Under this title, in what purports to be a personally written 
article printed in the issue of the Los Angeles Times of May 13, 
1900, Commissioner Evans flippantly discusses the pension status 
of our brave boys who have followed the flag in Cuba and the 
Philippines and have received wounds or incurred other disabili- 
ties in the line of duty. At the outset he says: 


A 7 5 many of these will never be 

ons, however, will be mad: 
claims were filed immediately ce was de- 
clared, but numbers when the ills directly traceable to the Barde of cam- 


g began to make their presence felt. It is certain that when these 


later claims are filed the number of claims arisin 
Spain will be proportionately greater than those 


Note the genuine money-power prejudice which crops out in 


out of the late war with 
ed after the civil war. 


his first two sentences, The saving of life in the use of a modern 
bullet by our enemies does not appear to gratify the Commissioner 
half so much as his contemplation that “a clean wound saves the 
exchequer of the country.” To the money power and its minions 
the saving of pension money is the great consideration, and “the 
expense of maintaining a man whose devotion to duty has cut 
him out of the ranks of the workers” has ever been resented and 
begrudged. This and the plutocratic mania of regarding a pen- 
sion claimant as a fraud, and a disabled veteran who does not 
apply for a pension as ipso facto a hero, is apparent from the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the Commissioner's creed: 

Many will go on the list who haye no right there. Numbers will not be 
there who have a perfect sight tobe. Wecan not examine every case, and 
8 4 — occasionally ory eg anny Office. As a 1 senine} 

ese ere are many pa © € ns, especiall amon. G] rs, 
who bore their sufferings without a murmur, went Pack to Susy. — ‘dis: 
charged from the hospital, and are to-day serving in the ranks, when a few 
aftidayits and a bold front would have carried their pension application 
through and given them perhaps that which they deserved far meer than 
some whose names now doare on the list. All honor to these patriots who 
refuse to take adyantage of the natural hesitancy of the Pension Bureau to 
turn down cases that have any claim on the national money box. 


THE SPY SYSTEM. 


One of the chief causes of complaint against the Cleveland- 
Lochren Administration of the Pension Bureau was that veter- 
ans and veterans’ widows were constantly annoyed and harassed 
by a swarm of detectives, technically known as ‘‘special pension 
examiners.” 

That this system has continued and flourished under the 
McKinley-Evans régime is demonstrated in an article published 
in the issue of the National Tribune of November 9, 1899, entitled: 


THE SPECIAL EXAMINATION FARCE. 


Mr. Evans is spending every year $400,000 on special examinations. Under 
General Raum and his predecessors the A examiners were sent into the 
field to help claimants 8 their claims; that is, the examiner acted 
with judicial impartiality. His purpose was to Ret at the actual facts of any 
case, and if he vered any facts which would help the claimant, he gave 
Boa — 3 ponani of them, as well as the adverse effect of facts that were 
against him. 

oir. Lochren changed all that. He made tho special examiners a corps of 
spies to find reasons for refusing or taking AEAT Rayer ea and Mr. Evans has 
continued this system and aggravated it. He made all hopes of promo- 
tion to the corps of special examiners, or of retaining the place when once 


there, rest on servile sleuthness in scenting pretexts for denying or 3 
eee baler sums have been expended on this disreputable work by 
m 3 


vans: 


That is, nearly $3,000,000, or enough to put 30,000 claimants on the rolls at 

a month, has n spent in the d ful work of spying around, gather- 

ng up neighborhood gop as to whether this old pensioner is able to hoe in 
his garden or that old widow has had a lapse from virtue. 


In the issue of the National Tribune of November 16, 1899, ap- 

ears the following manly and indignant protest against the Mc- 

inley-Evans practice of causing special pension examiners to 
propound vile and insulting questions to soldiers’ widows: 


SPECIAL EXAMINERS, 
Editor National Tribune: 


The Globe-Democrat says that Mr. Evans, Pension Commissioner, denies 
that insulting questions are asked widows of soldiers, except in cases where 
e es were made. Mr. Evans evidently does not know what is going on 
in his office, and has never seen the book of instructions that special examin- 
ers in the field carry around with them. 

At the request of a soldier’s widow 1 was present when the special exam- 
iner was t: her statement and that of witnesses in her case, as to the in- 
come from piece of property and valuation. This property had been bought 
for her and“her children for a home . two rich relations, and was in trust. 
There was n o charge ofimmorality. I saw and read the letter from the Com- 
missioner as to the nature of the inquiry. The examiner, after asking quite 
a number of questions as to her financial condition, and she explaining how 
her relations bought this . a home, said: Madam, lam about 
to ask you a very impudent question, but I have no discretion in the matter, 
as I must follow my 5 up the book from the table. 
“Well, what is it?“ said the lady. e examiner then said: Mad 
you, since the death of your husband, cohabited with anyone?” 
answered “No,” and began tocry. I then denounced such questions as an 
insult to a soldier's widow. 

This widow is as fine a lady and as well connected as any in this city, and 
the only trouble in her case was that she had been left without a dollar, and 
herself and her four children to provide forand educate; and because friends 
had seen proper to assist her her case must ba 5 and she insulted. 
Ir it were not for tho at publicity and mortification it wonld cause the 
lady, I would send on her my davits as to the facts as stated. 

JAS. M. WILSON, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE CHICAGO VICTIMS. 
Under this heading the National Tribune, inits issue of August 
10, 1899, savagely denounces the McKinley-Evans attempt to be- 
smirch the good names of the widows and mothers of Union vet- 
erans of the State of Illinois, as follows: 
According to the Commissioner of l2nsions’ report for 1898, there were 


the following numbers and classes of pensions paid from the Chicago agency, 
now suffering from a raid of Henry diay Evans’s special examiners: 3 


Every one of these is being subjected toa mean, vicious espionage, that 
eagerly snaps up every scrap of malicious neighborhood gossip as a chicken 
woulda fly. There are 17,695 widows and 64 nurses among them. Nearly all 
of these are quite elderly women, who married their husbands at the close of 
the war, and have lived. irreproachable lives as wives and mothers. Now, 

‘every one of these has to undergo this 88 inquisition. No matter 
how old and infirm they may be, how blameless the lives they have lived, 
how high the esteem in which they are held by their neighbors and brethren 
and sisters in their churches, the special examiners act on the presumption 
that they have been ponto disreputable conduct, and nose around for every 
scent will confirm t Seay: And Henry Clay Evans, as grand in- 
quisitor, decides in his star chamber in Washington whether these suspi- 

these 2 whisperings, are true. He allows his victim no chance 

to defend herself. He pronounces sentence, and there is no appeal for the 
poor old woman, who loses not ony her little on, but in the closin 

ears of hor life her reputation, carefully main through blameless girl- 

Rood, wifehood, and motherhood, is wickedly snatched away. 

A ee comrade of high standing in the Grand Army of the Republic 
writes us: 
The gang has been enlarged on the pensionersof Chicago, They go from 
house to and are more 8 than the cheekiest of lightning: rod 
nts. They are simply i in their way of cross-examining the man 
who draws $ö and the widow who is in receipt of $8. This is the worst deal 
that has ever been given our people. It is an accusation that strikes an old 
soldier more 22 than all the abuse they have ever had heaped upon them. 
boiled down, and you can not treat the matter too harshly. Mr. Evans is 
spending over $100 a day here in his infamous inquisition. How is that for 
economy:'“ 
A MICHIGAN VICTIM. 


Another instance of the McKinley-Evans persecution of a sol- 
dier’s widow is narrated in a communication printed in The. Na- 
tional Tribune, August 3, 1899, under this caption: 

“SAVING MONEY" BY RUINING THE REPUTATION OF A MOST WORTHY AND 
BLAMELESS OLD WOMAN. 


Editor National Tribune: 


As the recognized champion for right and justice to the veterans of our 
civil war, will you be so kind as to insert the following in . 
Mrs. Mary M. Elliott, of Roscommon, Mich., widow of the late Daniel El- 
liott, a volunteer soldier of our civil war, had been ted a widow's pension 
of $6 per month. old and decrepit, she was ed asa servant by one 
Willi 8 also a veteran and a pensioner, to do his housework, 
a widower. 5 went on smoothly for a num- 

ott being respected and loyed in this community as a 
least ion was thrown upon her 

character by reason of being employed by the said ter. Aboutayearago 
Mrs. Elliott received a communication trom, the Pension Bureau at Washing- 


itation with one W. O. Carpenter. 
She at once set to work to refute the charges, and at least 40 affidavits 
made by our best citizens, among them being our sheriff, prosecuting attor- 


ney, president of the village, ju of probate, county s ers, 
doctors, and merchants of this e, were forwarded to Washington, ae 
ing ony, under oath, that the charges preferred against Mrs. Elli 
were untrue and without any foundation whatever. 

A special e er was t to Roscommon. After tal testi- 


sen 

mony under cath and gathering in all possible evidence, pro and con, for two 

or three days, this special examiner stated to me that there would be no 

Elliott to have her pension restored; that he was fully satis- 

fed that the charges were not proven, and that his (the examiner's) report 
to the Pension Bureau would fully vindicate Mrs. Elliott. 

What was her astonishment when she received a letter a few days ago 
apprising her that her 5 for restoration of pension had been re- 
jected upon the re the ial examiner. 

The people of on have been grossly and wantonly insulted by 
the Commissioner of Pensions; he has branded them as liars, unworthy of 
belief. and as perjurers; he has given preference to anonymous letters, and 
rejected the sworn 3 at least 40 good citizens of this community. 

A poor old woman, nearly d. unable to sustain herself, is now thrown 
upon this cold world without any cause, either to starve, to live on charity, 
or — go he the poorhouse, and the widow of one of the fallen heroes of our 
great civil war. 

Verily, the reward she receives from this our great and good Government 
as the widow of a soldier is to be recorded in ory as an everlasting shame 
and stain upon the heads of thoss who must shoulder the responsibility of 
one of the greatest injustices ever perpetrated. 

CHAS. L. DE WAELE. 
Prosecuting Attorney, Roscommon, Mich. 


Commenting on the shocking disclosures as to the cowardly, 
insulting, and outrageous espionage on and interrogations of the 


541 


widows and mothers of Union veterans, which is and has been 
— cel of the McKinley-Evans pension policy, The 
ationa 


ibune says editorially in its issue of August 10, 1899: 

AN IGNOBLE INQUISITION. 
Actuated by his monomania as to frauds on the pension roll—almost des- 
te to substantiate his slanders upon the veterans and their widows— 
renetic to advertise his shrewdness and cunning to the public, Henry Clay 
Evans has revived iliam Lochren. 
He has sent to Chicago 


cted to take the whole list of 76,000 pensioners paid 4 the 
O agen. em, 


g toand encon 
each one of them and follo 


careful 
with his neighbors and preponderance given to the statements of those who 
are, for any reason, unfriendly to him. If the claimant is a widow, her in- 
come must be made s matter of rigid inquiry, that she may not have more 


than the a year, which, by the grace of Henry Clay E she is allowed. 
And a attention must be paid toany whispers ther character. 
This; inquisition would not be s0 a us if its vic were given any 


3 against them and to learn what accu- 
sations spite, jealousy, or neighborhood enmities may have led them to make. 
But they are not allowed t natural right of 9 Their ene- 
mies furtively whisper innuendoes and calumnies to the examiner in some 
dark corner, and the first the victim hears is that the Commissioner has exer- 
cised his summary power of dropping him or her from the roll. We 5 
published two flagrant instances of how this worked in the cases of poor o 
women of unimpeachable character. In onethe prosecuting attorney of Ros- 
common County, ., testified over his own name how a poor old half-blind 
widow of city, who worked as a servant for her living, 
by some anonymous miscreant for unchastity, and though the 

face of it absurd, though the examiner who investigated the case 
confessed as much. and though 40 of the leading citizens of on joined 
in a certificate of the pee ramaan od character and an indignant protest 
against her vilifier, issioner Evans refused to restore her to the roll 
or give the name of the vicious slanderer. Lincoln Post, of Topeka, Kans., 
certified to another similar! 
The special examiners who are doing 


case. 
this odious work are 8 
No matter what may be their likes or 


of any pensioner that they can 
T be pleased, the better their 


standing in the office, the greater their chances for promoti 
If the results obtain 


on. 
ed in Chicago justify it, other agencies will be visited 
like manner. 


T. 
How much longer must the veterans stand these persecutions? 


Hlustrative of the tendeney to a clash between the interests of 
the money power, which is behind the imperialistic policy of the 
present Administration, and the pensioned and pension claimi: 
of our citizens, the following able articles from recent issues o 
the National Tribune, the most prominent ae of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and of veterans generally, are worthy of 
thoughtful perusal and consideration. 

The following is from its issue of September 21, 1899: 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH. 


The selfish, sordid, greedy, ungrateful money power, mostly concentrated 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, Sat faaet represented and con- 
trolled by men who have come into the country since the close of the rebel- 
lion, has entered u an organized campaign to reduce pension expendi- 
tures. It can not bear to see $140,000,000 a year taken from its control and 
distributed among the common people all over the country. This es 
money more plentiful everywhere and easier to get. It reduces the rate of 
interest and cuts down the profits of the great lending corporations. It puts 
a great sum of money completely out of the control of the financiers, and so 
they en oe with the consuming hatred of men whose pocket nerves" 

are ir: 8 
On the other hand, the small merchant, the dealers of all 8 great 
ediately 


pee by 
eir great relief from the money monopoli 
chin for preventing money stagnation and congestion than this of quar- 


terly disbursements to the common poe in every town and village of the 
{sum which the Government pays in satisfaction of the just claims of 
e men who saved its very ce. 


The money power controls the papers of the me litan cities and is 
using them pensions, It is now a fight to a finish. If 
they can prevail, Ape ons will continue to be cut down, and the vast number 
of veterans and their widows who go to their ps 
of rights bought with their dearest blood will greatly augmented. The 


est on ear 
The National Tribune is on the side of the men who fought and saved the 
nation and who have built up its farms, its factories, ita varied indus- 


tries. It is not against the men who merel 
where they are an ic to the higher rig 
try owes everything. 


The National Tribune of September 21, 1899, says: 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE ACCOUNT. 


Commissioner Evans, in his annual report for 1899, Jaraa too 8 ae 
or nsions.™ These 


own money except when and 
ts of those to whom the coun- 


lishing figures is, of course, and in accordance with his usuhl practice, 
to prejudice public opinion against the veterans, by showing that they have 
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di inordinately into the Treasury and made themselves a heavy burden 

on the taxpayers. 
Now, facts and fi 

worse than lies, an 


itself, and it wanted the men by millions to 
risk limbs, health, and life itself to maintain its existence. The money lend- 
ers were more reluctant to lend their dollars than the men were to enlist, 
and more than once, at critical times, they actually struck“ against lend- 
gany more. 
Altogether they lent the Government 22.381.590, 201. This was in pener 
dollars worth all the way from par down to 38.7 cents in gold. Much the 
proar part was lent at a time when the 83 was worth in the neigh- 
rhood of 50 cents. If we assume that the average gold value of the dol- 
lars which they lent the Government was 662 cents, which is far above the 
actuality, it would make the total gold value of their loans 81.587,88. 802. 
For this loan they have received back in princi interest, premiums, ete.— 
allin a clusive of the bonds they hold, the incredible sum of 


353,569,900! 
That is, they have gotten back nearly $4 for every dollar that they lent the 
Government. 


pensi 75 
uivalent of about $70 in gold for every man, 


This, too, was paid them when the country was not half so rich as it is to- 
anyang taxation sat more than twice as pani 
member that the money lenders have received $5,353,569,900! 

This is an inconceivable amount of money. It ed Php see 0 the total 
valuation of the country and rein cpa d in it, according to the census of 
1850, pay Aor ho years before the war. en the assessed valuation of ever’ 
acre of d. every house and lot, every 8 mile of r: 
the crops and live stock, 5 was only $6,(24,666,900 r but 8871. 
097,000 more than has been id the money lenders since 1861 for their lend- 
ings to the Government d g the war. 

ere is still another important feature. All this vast araount was raised 
by the most drastic taxation at a time when the wealth of the country was 
only a fraction of what itis now. A very ee proportion was paid by the 
ex-volunteers, who on their return became the great body of wealth pro- 
ducers of the loyal portion of the 0 which bore the whole burden of 
taxation for many years. The veterans cheerfully endured all this in order 
to pay the money lenders the last cent that they could possibly claim under 
their contracts. Now the money lenders, with base ingratitude, turn around 
and fight giving the veterans even scant justice in their age and need. 
another feature: Every man who enlisted in the Union Army madea 
financial sacrifice. Taking everything at full cash value. the Government 
ve him $1,096 for three years’ service. Every man capable of being a sol- 
er could have earned at least twice that 75 5 at home; therefore 
each man made an 345 25 donation of at least §1.009 for the privilege of 
serving the Government three years. Multiplying this by 2,420,000, the num- 
ber of men who gave the Government an average of three years’ service, we 
have the astounding amount of $2,320,000,000, or about as much freely given 
the Government as the bondholders lent it. ` 

The Government has paid in i erage to those who were disabled and to 
the widows and orphans, acco: to Mr. Evans's figures, 22.889. 910,974.74. 
It has therefore scarcely paid back to those who were wrecked in its service 
as much as those who enl freely donated to it, in addition to risking their 
lives and all that life could give in order to rescue it from destruction. 

The nation has not been generous to the men who saved its existence. 


It has not paid its plain money debt to them. 
It has not to treat them with that scrupulous recognition of their 
claims that it yed toward the bondholder. 


The National Tribune of September 28, 1899, says: 
INGRATITUDE OF THE GREEDY MONEY POWER. 


One single illustration will well show the less ingratitude of the 
money power, which is now fighting pensions the men who gave their 
blood and lives to place that power where it is to-day. 

All through the rebellion the greedy cormorants of Wall street fattened 
on the needs and misfortunes of the country. While the patriotic youth of 
the land were striving even unto death to save the country—while they were 
enduring the strains of fateful conpaigne, the tense anxieties of months and 
years of wa fortunes, the sa of defeat, the exultation of victory 
while the inmates of every home in the North woke each morning with ap- 
prehensions as to what news the day would bring of the fate of the loved 
ones—these.men were cunningly plotting to make gain out of every event— 
defeat or vi , fruitless marches or repulsed assaults. A defeat, or even 
of the Union Army to win a decided success, merely meant to 

Government would need more money; that they could drive a 
harder with it, and that what they had already lent was not so de- 
sirable an investment. T. kept steadily to their determination not to lend 


started from Chattanooga in May, had 
plete success over the rebels, and was lying before the intrenchments around 
Atlanta, seemingly unable to advance, and sure of destruction if it peti one 
to retreat. The force which Banks had led up the Red River had been driven 
in humiliating rout. Twose te armies had been chased out of the Bior 
es 0 

Washington. The cowardly money changers felt that-all they could hope 

y 


nbacks for 
cents for a 


was only the g of the story. There were hundreds of millions of 
dollars more of „ railway, mining, and manufacturing bonds and stocks, 
of other bonds, notes, bank de ts, trusts, legacies, contracts, etc., all de- 
pending upon the gold value of the greenback dollar. 

If the men who were fighting the battles of the Union had been as cow- 
ardly and unpatriotic as the money lenders; if the men who emerged from 
the bloody hell of the Wilderness and Cold Harbor, only to undergo renewed 
slaughter on the Appomattox; if those who had fought their way for 100 
miles through the mountain fastnesses of had been as faint-hearted 
and reckless of the country's future as the Wall street cormorants, and said, 
as they might well have „We are tired and discouraged by this cease- 
less slaughter: we will fight no more,” then the value of the mback, and 
all of the wealth depending on it, would have gone no one knows whither. 
Billions of do valuation would have simply „ They would 
have been crossed off the account books, as the Confederate bonds, money, 
and all values depending on them were at the close of the war. 

But the soldiers—the men and their representatives who are drawing pen- 
ions to-day—did nothing of the kind. ey were determined that the conn- 
try should be prese! no matter what might be the cost-to themselves in 
life and limb. They went on and took Atlanta, they drove the rebels out of 
the Shenandoah Valley, and 1 — hammered away at Petersburg with re- 
newed zeal. Their brethren on the sea took Mobile. and by the end of Octo- 
ber Lge naa put such a different face on matters that the money changers 
were g to pay 48.3 cents for the Government's promise to heed a dolar. 
That is, in about ten weeks they had, by reckless expenditure of their blood 
and lives, increased the value of the nback do over 13 cents—more 
than one-third its price on July 1l—and correspondingly enhanced the price 
of every bond, share of stock, mort; note. trust, eto, in the whole country. 

In May, 1805, after these same soldiers had forced thesurrender of Lee and 
Johnston, ten months after the greenback had been selling for 35 cents, it 
was selling for 73.7 cents. 

That is, inside of ten months these men who are now the objects of the 
abuse of all the papers controlled by the money power, by their unflinching 
determination and regardlessness of self, more ti doubled the value of every 
bond, share of stock. paper dollar, and paper evidence of value in the whole 
country, and added billions to the actual wealth of the money power. - 

Yet this same power, with Hi Olay Evans as its venal tool, is now en- 

in a campaign of defamation t these men and their widows, and 
striving to deprive them of their pitiful little pensions in their old age. 


The National Tribune of October 5, 1899, says: 


THE SELFISH AND UNPATRIOTIC COWARDICE OF THE MONEY POWER. 

In previous articles we have shown how the 8 money power ot New 
York and other Eastern cities was ready to abandon the country in July, 1881. 
and struck at it viciously in its most vulnerable by depreciating its 
money until the green dollar was worth but a little over 35 cents in gold. 
It was the time of all others when they should have patriotically rallied to 
its assistance, and offered it their wealth as freely as the volunteers in the 
fleld were offering it their blood, to rescue it from destruction. While the 
soldiers in the field, who had stained with their blood every step in the 72 

from Chattan to At- 


miles from the Rappahann to the James, and 
lanta, felt that they would rather die than see the Southern Co: 3 
succeed, the selfish and cowardly money power refused to risk another dol- 


3 those despised greenback dollars to help the Government main- 
n A 

The Secretary of the Treasury, William Pitt Fessenden, in his report 
dated December 6, 1864, tells pathetically of the Treasury's struggles with 


ts: 

rospect of negotiating a loan in the ordi way was by no means 
as the notice for a loan of $33,000,000 rrepat Bako on the 25th day of 
June bad been withdrawn on the 2d of July, the ee A having reason to 
believe that such a loan would not be taken on terms which it would be for 
the interest of the Government to sit Sol 

That is, in the seven days they convinced the Secretary that they would 
not give himevenso a loan as $33,000,000, no matter what the straits of 
the Government. This, too, at a time when money was unprecedentedly 
plenty, and the amount asked for represented but $11'550,000 in gold, upon 
which the Government offered to pay over 12 per cent. 

Then the hardly pressed Secretary called a meeting in New York of the 


y 
managers of the New York, Boston, and Philadelphia ba: and other finan“ 


got the money. the bank 
back to 


satisfac response, and in his the men 
who were fighting the battles of the country—the men who were then under 
the fire of enemy in the trenches around Petersburg and Atlanta. Out 
of their moger little $16 a month they lent the Treasury $20,000,000. 

The grateful Secretary says: 

“The Secretary * * + wasgratifiedto find that these notes were readily. 
taken in payment to a large amount by our gallantsoldiers, in many instances 
not only. recei' them with alacrity, but e their satisfaction at 

able to aid their country by loaning money to the Government. The 
whole amount of notes thus of exceeded $20,000,000, and the Secre- 
tary has satisfaction in stating that the disposal thus made was not 
only a relief to the Treasury, but proved a benefit to the recipients, in afford- 
ing them a safe and valuable investment and an easy mode of transmitting 
funds to their families." ý 

Of coarse the $20,000,000 which the volunteers loaned the Goyernment be- 
came a “safe and valuable investment,” because the soldiers stuck to their 
work for eight or nine months longer, and by “sending 5 7 yoming up 
the = ys singing to the throat of Lee’s army around Richmond, by 
running him down through the mud and rain to Appomattox, by mare! 
to the sea and through n by crushing Hood's army at Frank- 
lin and Nashville, made not only their loan iit edged. but put many billions 
of dollars into the pockets of holders of greenbacks, notes, stocks, shares, and 
bonds of every description. 

What a contrast is presented between the glorious, all-conquering faith 
and self-sacrifice of the soldiers and the paltering selfishness of the money 
power at the moment when the nation's fate hung trembling in the balance. 

Yet to-day, when the money power has reaped unknown ions of dollars 
from this steadfastness of the soldiers, it wages a war of cruel calumny to 
rob them of their meager pensions in their needy old age. 

It is heartless and shameful. 


The National Tribune of October 12, 1899, says: 


PENSIONERS VERSUS BONDHOLDERS. 
Altogether the bondholders lent the Government $2.381,530,204. 
FOR pind 7755 greenback dollars, varying in value all the way from par down 
cents. 
Very much of this was lent when the greenback was worth in the neigh- 
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borhood of 50 cents or less, as the following table, showing the aggregate debt 
for the year and the average value of 5 will show: 


Average 
Year. Total debt. value of 
green 


The increase of the debt from year to year indicates the amount of the 


lendings that year, and the price of the greenback indicates the real gold 
valne of the same. ona m example, in the fiscal year ending August =“ 2 the 
debt 5 $1,021,590,531, or almost half the total amount, and — 
value ot the he greenbacks l lent varied from 39.4 cents to 73.7 cents. Ther yo 

— 9 of — year it was far under 50 cents, going as low as 3 cents July ii, 


4 8 we assume, therefore, that the 8 value of all the dollars lent was 


much as 66} cents, we are making a assum 5 5 in favor of the 
bondholders. Yet this will make the. at ve value of ings only 
For they have been paid 8 in the market 


587 
een of bonds they stilli hold—the enormous sum of 900, or nearly 
four times the value of their original lendings! To show this at a glance, we 
restate it in the form of an account: 
MONEY LENDERS IN ACCOUNT WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Dr. Cr. 
To amount of debt re- r dollars loaned 


By pa 
„ 


id to date 796, 496, 064 OA t 31. 1865, 
Te bonds et outstand- t 381, — 
ing. . Gold value of same at 
To market value of same 66} cents $1, 587, 686, 862 


5, 353, 569, 900 
Now, let us take the other side of the account—that of the men who 
ears of their lives, their health, their strength, and even their lives, w. 


e bondholders 3 5 lent a portion of their wealth. 
The War Department sta ics show that there were an average of 2,3%,- 


272 men who gave three years’ service to the Government. These men re- 

ceived for this, counting everything at current money values, as follows: 

Two years’ pay, at $13.. 

One year’ 8 pay, at $16. 
Three years’ clo 


Average pay per — — $384.06}. 
. dal 1 ‘see of those N able-bodied young men was capable of 
cerning om from double to quadruple that amount, and would have porten it if 
stayed at home and received the high wages then Skilled 
De bar aa received from $3 to & and & per day. Farmers oo as 
a bushel for poet. $1.50 for corn, $1 a pound for wool, etc. We sha 
oversta it when we t e average wage-earn 
men from Union Arata $1,200 a year. Theret oro 
searg donation to the Government for the privilege of serving it of 
a 

If we multip My this by the te, 2,320,272 three-years men, we shall 
have the astonis hing total of 0 ff 000. That is, the men who fought the 
actually donated to the crate, ean about twice as 
Sy lent it. We can ce all our estimates very 
much and still prey that thesoldiers gave — to the Government more 
than the money pome lentit. 

The parmons 0 msions 2 not an offset to this. Pensions are given in 
n or . uries and disabilities received inthe war. They are in 

ion for an actual debt 3 by the Government when it cont nt the 
‘nen on the march and into Datti e. ar eee to the sacrifice made 
by men to enter the Army. But they are ted in the public eae with 
rewards to the soldiers, and therefore they can be put in opposition to the re- 
wards n the men who lent the money. 

The total amount paid out for ons since 1861 foots up $2,289,420,128, or 
much less than half the amoun’ the bondholders. Tro be exact, the 
money lenders have received $3,034,149,772 more than the soldiers, and the 
present rate of about $140,000,000 000 could be continued for over twenty-one 
years before the aggrogate paid the pensioners would reach the present aggre- 
gate paid the bondholders. 

Ene 1 of the Union were 80 in their belief that the 8 


and presented 

„„ DAS Inara NUA foe the tobe arrayed soli 
ow, o for the mon wer arrayed so! 

against FFC ay 


On December 14, 1899, the National Tribune said: 
THE UNIVERSAL BENEFIT OF bs 5 


By Tii In a aes while | ato th y 
ons for pensions 0 ae of men spirits have stores and 


5 


spend every dollar that is 


peli cate where they reside. 


een 


the vaults ofa mer deposit company, ene oe some other man — 9 may expend 

his check on the subtreasury in si Alen and diamonds and French wines. The 

Pors aroun s dollars are all for the prime necessaries of life, such as his neigh- 
rs around him make their living by supp by supplying. 

The direct benefit of Ly oy to the business men-and every village 
and town in the country is 2 eee preg or — 99 It is 
a mighty power no Kep 18 Jet ta! thful circulation and promote general 

. Capitalists may get frightened, clutch all the money * reach 
d lock it up in vaults; ers may put the screws n *‘accommmodations;” 
operators may ae to pe the money — 1 may occur to vour; 


Can there be any overestimation of the benefits 5 fo fow; — every mer- 
chant, a 5 828 retail dealer, every mechanic, artisan, of 
the 5 nly payment of t um directly ¢ to the e 

There is not a man in the who 6 county, no matter what 

ness he is engaged in, but Fob te he rag time after pension yo ts 
some of this money in his pocket. Even if he is only a day laborer he 

some one more ready to hire him and pay him grop Taoa Rey egret — 
were is aa for this. 


the certainty that this money will come—that it can not be prevented 
banke istu 


by Welt street or rs’ schemes, or trade di T or crop 
failures—enables men of all kinds to go ahead and make their arran ats 
with a degree of confidence which renee ene would not have, 3 


to circulation and from hand 
hand am classes sore pood H | than 5 —— would if doled joo 
troagh gh the. timid and stringent m 


a n there is yt * “of the burden o on. the ta 8 ar 
—.— e may say for the purposes o Bon . eve’ ecen ‘orm 
Phat th 7 fund trom which is not the slightest 


knows t 
burden on an ane r. ae a Nals. 8 vee customs s duties and and internal-revenue 
sf payo rotection of American 


5 — were im | and are maintained more 2 


er.“ No matter 


rib was obi bee 
beimposed 
imported goods tillation and sale of whisky, the brew 
2 ot beer, and ane sale of bogus 

was done with the proceeds of those duties was a secondar, 


paying pensions the ‘Gayernment is not only meeting its just obl 
to — whom it is overwhelmingly indebted, but incidentally it has —— 
the most effective way in w to return to the whole people, without par- 
tiality or favoritism, the money it is compelled by a mandate of the people 
to collect for economic and moral purposes. 


SAVING MONEY. 


The 3 controls the McKinley-Evans administration 
of pensions affairs just as it did during the Cleveland-Lochren 
régime, and it gloats with satisfaction as it contemplated the mil- 
lions of dollars a; appr oy poeta -by Con, for the payment of pen- 
sions has been from the pockets of deserving, infirm, and 
needy pears their widows and other dependents, through the 
refusal of the McKinley-Evans combination to carry out the 
pledges to “the old-soldier element” made in the campaign of 
1896. Upon this subject the National Tribune, in its issue of 
November 9, 1899, has this to say: 


NO “LOOTING THE TREASURY.” 


It suits Mr. Evans and his literary bureau to keep upa t pretense that 
the veterans and their widows are ravenously 2 — “loot the Treasury ™ 
and riot in the hundreds of millions of dollars hoarded there, and that the 
only thing which prevents this dire 5 is Mr. Evans's superhuman 
shrewdness and unparalleled integrity. 

As we hare frequently said 8 we have not the slightest objection to 
any public man trumpeting his own ability and honesty to any extent that 
he can impose upon newspaper space so long as he does not. pas to build 


himself upas some one else’s expense. 
But nothing can be more 5 untrue than this brazen claim. 
The difference between Evans's poli niggardly injustice and one of fair 


and honest interpretation of the seated (es laws represents in the aggregate an 
ly — sum, instead of the tens of millions which Erag would 


When Ae la FOA Ged $ a month is only $% a year, it will be seen 
that he has to deprive an immense number of people, poor old men and 
women, of their ts in order to save even so much as $1,000,000 a year. 

For example, since Mr. Evans has been oner he has turned back 
into the Treasury, of money that Congress gave him to pay the just claims 
against the Government— 

In 1898 ... 
In 1899 


4,912, 000 


ooo A E T A „ 


when f freely 


noted for its iyana wi toward Leable creditors. 


women, 
ould have 


ms, this would . — in 
up the pension docket, 
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satisfy all reasonable ex- 
on's management of the Pension Bureau. 


DELAYS SAVE MONEY, 

That the downright rejection of pension claims is not the only 
way to curtail pension payments has been fully demonstrated by 
the McKinley-Evans combination. 

the discussion of the pension ig sala ane bill for the 
year ending June 30, 1898, Commissioner Evans a before 
the committees of Congress, and although at that time in his Bu- 
reau there were then pending over 600,000 pension claims, of 
which over 200,000 were those of persons who had never drawn 
pensions, he had the effrontery to ask that his force of clerks be 


If this had been done, it would have gone far to 
pectations as to this Administrati: 


reduced. The money power was then, as now, in full swing, both 
Houses of Congress had Republican jorities, and it quickly 
saw the cold-blooded purpose of its fai servant, A Repub- 


lican Congress enacted, and a Republican President approved, the 
law cutting down the clerical force of the Pension — — by 
110 clerks, This saved the Treasury over $100,000 a year in clerk 
hire; and, coincident with this reduction of the clerical force of 
the Pension Bureau, the number of pension claims allowed during 
the ensuing fiscal year (1899) was reduced by over 14,000; the an- 
nual value of the ions allowed during that period was reduced 
by $1,200,000, and nearly $2,000,000 of the money appropriated by 
conaran to pay pensions during the year 1899 was turned back 

to the V. 
Another McKinley-Evans scheme to delay claims, especially 
those of dependent relatives of Union veterans, is capitally ex- 
by the National Tribune in its issue of July 6, 1899, under 

the title of— 
EVANS’S TACTICS. 
Some of the tactics to which Commissioner Evans has resorted in order to 
save up millions ‘of dollars from pensions to return to the United States 
Ea: iy ia Pobrany 1605, Breve tat prepared Bille beck signed by him 
* ra iy instructing tho ofice force w t to 
u * 


as the author, and published April 9, 1 
do, entitled Practice of the Pension B i 

In this book, tucked awar nicely in two lines in an e eee pisos 
near the bottom of 116, is one of 3 which overr the 
settled practice and law of eight years’ st: em mothers’ claims under 
= ate June 27, 1890, and ca the unlawful rejection of 1,000 of these 

mothers’ e 5 

Those are the only words he used to do the hostile work: 

The remarriage of a mother after the death of the soldier is a bar to pen- 
sion under this act.“ 

This same question had been fully considered by both the Harrison and 
the Cleveland Administrations on the s requests of Commissioners 
Raum and Lochren, and decided exactly the other way, both Administra- 
tions holding that a mother's remarriage before DAPATI for pension under 
the June law did not bar her claim if sho was s n a destitute or pension- 
able condition as to 9 and income. (See decision of Au 6, 13890, 

; 6 P. D., page 30; 7 P. D., page 53; 7 P. „ 550, and 


* * 


saving 1899, report. 

Tt will be five years, if these mothers live so long. before all these rejected 
claims will be reached for reopening. 
then dead and the savin permanent. 

Evans is doing a wrong toa class of minors’ claims under the old 
law. He is pl: them on the “hold-up files,” ref to consider them. 
although the q on has been decided against him and Lochren dozens of 
times by tho Secretary and tho Attorney-General. Lochren was simple 
enough bapu rejecting these minors’ claims; and, just as Evans has done 
with the mothers’ claims, rejected some 5,000 before an appeal could be 

to stop him. Evans 


reached su dase Lochren's experience, and has 
learned a better way, one that will not give them a chance to ap He re- 
fuses to act, and as fast as ig, Binet the board of review, he piles them 
23 if ready for allowance. During the last two years be has piled up 
15,000 of these minors’ claims that haye been submitted for allowance, or for 
the field, as prima facie complete. He allows the adjudicating division to 
complete them before he holds them up. These are many of the same claims 
that have been ready for four and five years, which Lochren rejected on same 
ground that Evans now holds them up in the board of review. Had he (E.) 
taken this course with the mothers’ claims, he could have worked it for two 
mes years; for only a mandamus can compel him to take them off the hold- 
up files. 
PLEDGES AND PERFORMANCES CONTRASTED. 


There were four great corps in the Republican army of 1896— 
the manufacturers, the money changers, and the trust ers. 
These three classes furnished the money to corrupt and the infin- 
ence to coerce thousands of voters. The fourth corps was the 
**old-soldier element,” over 2,000,000 voters strong. To the manu- 
facturing contingent a higher tariff was promised, and the Ding- 
ley bill, in its interest, was forced through Congress and became 
a law within six months after President McKinley was inaugu- 
rated. The money power was promised more bondsand straight- 
out legislation in favor of the gold standard, and those promises 
have been duly performed. The commercial and industrial trusts 
were pledged immunity from prosecution under existing laws, 
and full faith has been kept with them. The Republican party 
is therefore assured of the moral 2 and financial contribu- 
tions of the capitalistic classes, and certain to have a vast cor- 
ruption fund for use in the campaign of 1900. Having the sinews 
of war in abundance, the pean a of McKinleyism feel that 
they are in no danger, even if they have perfidiously and ungrate- 


fully ignored their piedan to give their allies of the veteran corps 
generous recognition,” ` 


fair treatment an 


WHY FAITH HAS NOT BEEN KEPT WITH VETERANS. 

One reason is becanse the purse-proud adherents of plutocracy 
feel that they are always sure of the vote of the soldier element,” 
no matter how recreant they may be to solemn promises made to 
it. They confidently count on the soldiers’ votes in the coming e’ec- 
tion, because of their successful efforts in the past to appeal to the 
patriotism and play on the prejudices of the veterans. The Re- 
publican BRAR RTS chuckle as they contemplate the existing 
excitement in old-soldier circles, and dismiss the threatened mu- 
tiny with the reflections: ‘‘ The old ‘ Vets’ are so accustomed to 
voting the Republican ticket that, while they may make wild 
threats of desertion, when it comes right down to voting as they 
talk rather than as they shot, they can not help being ‘loyal.’ A 
real, live President in a G. A. R. parade and a judicious ante- 
election waving of the ‘old flag’ will cause the old fellows to for- 
get all our broken promises and forgive even Commissioner 
Evaus's dubious management of the Pension Bureau.” 

But the chief reason why the Administration has not kept faith 
with Union veterans is because it is hopelessly committed to the 
expensive policy of 

IMPERIALISM. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, our national ex- 
penditures were $365,000,000, of which $141,000,000 were for pen- 
sions. For the fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1899, we expended 
$605,000,000, of which only $139,000,000 went to pensioners. Of 
this tremendous increase in our expenditures, amounting to over 
$280,000,009, or twice the amount of money expended for pensions, 
at least $150,000,000 were spent last year in attempting to carry 
out the vicious policy of imperialism. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, over $112,000,000 
in war taxes were wrung from our people, of which over $8,000,000 
was produced by the tax on tea. 

Contemplate the fact that money by the scores of millions is 
being annually squandered and hundreds of brave young lives 
are being yearly sacrificed in a chimerical scheme to force our 
political ideas, our so-called civilization, on an alien people. 

Then realize that, as shown by the report of the Pension Bureau 
for 1899, 144,397 veterans of our Army and Navy, their widows 
and dependents, are pensioned at less than 40 cents a day, while 
thousands of other needy and deserving veterans, their widows 
and orphans, have no pensions at all. Yet pensioned and unpen- 
sioned yeterans must contribute from their meager hoards toward 
defraying the expenses of our military missionizing and the main- 
tenance of our colonial satrapies. At less than one-fourth of the 
annual financial cost of imperialism a service or a per diem pen- 
sion bill could be enacted and carried into effect, and enough 
funds would be left over to give a proper increase of pension to 
every deserving veteran now pensioned under the general law. 

The interest of those who profit by imperialism and the interests 
of the Union’s veterans are, therefore, cen A hostile and ir- 
reconcilable. Already the people, and especially the moneyed 
classes, are restive under the burdens of the Dingley tariff and the 
war-revenue law. A reduction in taxation must occur in the near 
future, This will mean greater rigidity in pension practice or a 
radical change in our policy as to our insular acquisitions, 

Having in mind the contrast between recent Republican prom- 
ises and performances, the discerning veteran is bound to cons 
clude that the pensioner, not the colonial parisite, will be the 
sufferer, 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 
Who is responsible for the complete failure of the Republican 
arty to carry ont the pledges and promises made to the veterans 
n its platform of 1896? For over three years H. Clay Eyaus has 
been the most abused man in America. Posts of the Grand Army 
of the Republic have fulminated against him; the organs of the 
various organizations of veterans have belabored him with vigor 
and virulence; whenever and wherever an old soldier has a griev- 
ance—and thouands of them have been treated unfairly and un- 
justly—he places the blame upon Evans. In short, H. Clay 
Evans, in old-soldier circles, is held up and hooted at as the sum 
total of official deviltry and political perfidy. The truth is, how- 
ever, 
= EVANS IS THE OFFICIAL SCAPEGOAT 
for the sins and hypocrisies of the McKinley pension policy, 
President McKinley appointed Evans Commissioner of Pensions, 
and could have removed him at any time the Commisssoner’s 
course was unsatisfactory. Corporal Tanner was summarily dis- 
missed from the Commissionership because his administration of 
the Pension Bureau displeased President Harrison. No one will 
question the power of the President to remove Mr. Eyans. The 
question naturally arises, “Does President McKinley know that 
his Commissioner of Pensions is and has been for three years 
abrogating and ignoring the law, unfairly and arbitrarily reject- 
ing just pension claims, insulting and spying upon soldier’s 
widows, and in every way possible giving the lie to the solemn 
pledge of the platform on which Major McKinley was elected—to 
give the veterans of the Union armies “fair treatment and genet- 
ous recognition?” 
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PRESIDENT M'KINLEY KNOWS ALL THIS. 

It has been iterated and reiterated to him, and he can not plead 
ignorance to any of the charges of Pension Bureau mismanage- 
ment. Knowing, as he must know, all of the damning truth in 
failing to cause his party's pledges to Union veterans to be kept, 
and in permitting his Commissioner of Pensions to revive and 
continue every odious practice of William Lochren,” President 
McKinley can not escape the charge that he and not his under- 
strapper, Evans, is responsible for the breach of his party’s solemn 

ledges and for the indignities and outrages which have been 

papoa upon the heads of Union veterans, their widows and 
orphans, during his Administration. 

EVANS HAS BEEN BUFFER 

long enough. He has acted well his part, but veterans will be no 
longer deceived. It is an insult to their intelligence to assume that 
the removal of the Commissioner now, or later in the campaign, 
would acquit the President of knowledge of and complicity in the 
monstrous conspiracy to hold up and pare down the allowance of 
pension claims which has been going on during the past three 
years. The Administration purposes to use Commissioner Evans 
asa shield and cloak to this shocking confidence game until as- 
sured that it no genre conceals the real conspirators; then we may 
expect the usual political trick. The President will rise in indig- 
nant majesty: theatrically denounce Commissioner Evans as a 
betrayer of the Presidential confidence, and summarily remove the 
offender. This scenic effect will be followed by the appointment 
of a new Commissioner, who, during the closing weeks of thecam- 
paign, will work the soldier racket for all it is worth“ in the 
doubtful States, and the gentlemen who have enacted the little 
comedy will fraternally don the blue and sally forth to the Phila- 
delphia encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic to try 
once again to persuade their comrades to vote as they shot.” 

. Union veterans know that ever since 
September, 1899, the President has been directly, personally, and 
completely estopped from denying knowledge of and responsi- 
bility for Commissioner Evans's official acts for reasons clearly 
set forth in the following article, which appeared in the National 
Tribune under date of September 14, 1899: 


* EVANS’S CONDEMNATION. 


Several times in the history of the Grand Army of the Republic the na- 
tional encampment has found it n to criticise the Commissioner of 
Pensions, but never to visit upon anyone the unstinted condemnation it has 
ee tat upon Commissioner Evans. 

Even Lochren did not move it to so stinging a rebuke. Then we were in 
the hands of a declared and open enemy, from whom we had no reason to 
hope for anything. Now it isa professed friend, who adds hypocrisy to in- 


justice and aggravates 8 tireless der. 
With all the force that can ven language the encampment denies ab- 
Evans inherited from his predecessor and 


solutely the view of the law whi 
has still further harshened by his own animus. It points out that the oppo- 
site view had the support of such peerless lawyers as Benjamin ison and 
John W. Noble, while his has not the sanction of a single lawyer of reputa- 


It convicts him of going even beyond the worst phases of Lochrenism in 
his eagerness to withhold from the veterans and their widowsthat which the 
laws ted them, and of having converted his office into a spouting geyser 
of de tion which has constantly filled the papers of the country with 
slanders t the men and women to w the nation owes boundless 
gratitude. It points ont that this unintermittent flow of disparagement is 
never relieved by a single word of appreciation of the gallantry, heroism, 
and self-sacrifice of those men and women, though his Bureau must teem with 
multitudinous testimonials which could not fail to move a heart less icily 


It shows that he has as little justification for his slanders as for his pre- 

tended law, and then, stating its hopelessness of relief from him, lays the 

whole matter before the President, citing the law which 

pes Magistrate with the oversight and control of the 
nsions. 

The whole matter is therefore appealed directly to President McKinley. 
With the utmost respect, with impressive dignity, in carefully measured 
words, all the more forceful for their thought! I cdroumspection, the Presi- 
dent isinformed that his Commissioner of Pensions has utterly failed tocarry 
out the spirit and intent of the laws, and that he has done this with a per- 
sistent zeal which seems to imply a perverse animus. The encampment isa 
jury which presents a unanimous finding of facts to the President, It does 
not embarrass him with so much as a recommendation as to his action upon 
them. The encampment, which must always maintain the most exalted and 
American view of the Chief Magistrate, the penpe attitude that it was 
only necessary to present the facts tothe President. He could not fail to act 
properly upon them. 

So the matter stands at the present writing. 


That the veterans feel keenly President McKinley’s treatment 
of them is evident. After all that was said and done prior to, 
during, and after the Philadelphia encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, they hoped that the President in his last 
annual m would manfully come to the front and at least 
say something good of them. ‘The state paper in question was 

d, formal, and noncommittal on the subject of pensions, So 
much so that the National Tribune of December 14, 1899, mourn- 
fully observed: 


y 
ioner of 


WHY IT WAS DISAPPOINTING. 
In the h of to press last week we could only say of the refer- 
ence to pensions the President’s message that it “ was distinctly disap- 


8 Now we shall say why it was so. 
The bitter discontent of the veterans and their friends with the maladmin- 
istration of the Pension Bureau is now more than six years old. It began in 
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1893 when Cleveland, Hoke Smith, and William Lochren 
work of disemboweling the pension laws, and particular] 
1:4. The bitterness increased as these men perfected 

became an overwhelming sentiment, which expressed itself most 


began their cruel , 
the act of June 27, 
work, and 


at the polls. President McKinley, and all those who were candida’ 
him that year, sympathized with the discontent, and promised sweeping re- 
forms if intrusted with power. They were successful at the polls, an: 

Clay Evans was made Commissioner of Pensions, presuma = fe: out 
the preelection promises, obliterate every vestige of Clev it 
Smithism, and hrenism,” and restore the administration of the 
laws to what it bad been under President Harrison, Secretary Noble, and 
Commissioner Raum. Instead of doing this Mr. Evans continued virtually 
every obnoxious rule, tion, and practice of Lochren, and in many in- 
stances intensified and barshened them. It has been made even harder to 
get justice under Evans than it was under Lochren, though the veterans and 
their widows are now six years older, and therefore incomparably more de- 
serving of speedy action on their claims. 

Naturally, therefore, the bitterness of discontent has gone on increasing, 
and been sharpened by the feeling that the veterans their widows have 
been the victims of ingratitude and deceit. 

WHAT HAS THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC DONE? 

When the national encampment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, sometimes referred to in old soldiers’ circles as the House 
of Lords,” assembled in the city of Philadelphia last year, its mem- 
bership was in a serious dilemma, Their constituents, as individ- 
nals, posts, and, in many cases, departments, were clamorous for 
the removal of Commissioner Evans and a complete return to the 
liberal pension procedure that prevailed during the Administration 
of President Harrison. 

Gleefully commenting upon what it apparent y then regarded 
as a victory for Union veterans in their fight to force the Admin- 
istration to make its ante-election pension pledges, the Na- 
tional Tribune of tember 28, 1899, said editorially: 

The newspa realize 
deceived thom when ĩ ĩùiL that bo had wens OPAVA vicery in tie 
national encampment. They are beginning to understand the fullness of the 
condemnation upon him, and the more radical of the soldier haters are 
turning around and abusing the national encampment. Evans finds himself 
canght in a severe pinch. After, his 8 in advance that the Ad- 
ministration was going to stand oy im and send a number of ent 
officials to control the encampment, he is estopped from using his favorite 
excuse that that body was “controlled b m attorneys.” Everybody 
knows that there were never so many d ct attorneys, marshals, postmas- 
ters, revenue officers, and minor officials in the national encampment. Al- 
most everybody else than pension attorneys was in evidence at Philadelphia. 

it will be hardly presumed that these Federal officeholders were 
numbered among those officers and delegates of the encampment 
who were urging the organization to declare open war on Com- 
missioner Evans and make formal demand on the President for 
his removal and for a complete abont-face in his pension policy. 
No; these district attorneys, marshals, postmasters, and other 
occupants of remunerative offices were there playing partisan 
politics instead of demanding that faith be kept and justice done 
to their less fortunate and more needy comrades of the rank and 
file of the Grand Army of the Republic. These Republican office- 
holders and others of the same stripe who were yet ‘‘outside the 
breastworks” realized it would be “bad politics” and would 
“hurt Comrade McKinley in 1900” to have the encampment go” 
on record as squarely denouncing the perfidy of the A istra- 
tion in its relations with Union veterans. 

By dint of hard work and many promises, President McKinley's 
political henchmen convinced the encampment that all grievances 
would be righted if a committee would call on the President and 
make known its complaints and wishes. The commander in chief 
designated the committee. It came to Washington; it saw the 
President; it returned whence it came, leaving Commissioner 
Evans's scalp still in its normal position and the situation abso- 
Intely unchanged. Then the commander in chief appointed a com- 
mittee on pensions, with instructions to investigate pension con- 
ditions and to suggest remedies for existing causes of complaint 
and dissatisfaction. This committee basked in Administration 
circles for some weeks and made a report which, with its recom- 
mendations as to legislation, would do credit to any political 
“whitewash” committee that was ever selected, the net results 
of its labors being the enactmentof a bill containing sundry amend- 
ments to the act of June 27, 1890, which was signed by the Presi- 
dent on May 9, 1900, and is thus characterized by the American 
Tribune, of Indianapolis, Ind., in its issue of May 17, 1900: 


CONGRESS CHANGING THE PENSION LAWS TO SUIT COMMISSIONER EVANS— 
THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC PENSION COMMITTEE'S BREACH OF 
TRUST. 

After our article was in last week, the House of Representatives 
Sage ie the Senate bill (fraudulently called the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic bill) so that it represented all that Evans, through his Grand Army of 
the Republic pension committee, desired; and then passed the bill under sus- 
pension of ths rules. It will now go back to the Senate tobe rnshed through 
and become a law. Byitallof Evans’s contentions and practices are approved 

just as we warned the veterans was the object. 

The yeterans should immediately write their Congressmen—Senators and 
Representatives—to vote and work against the bill. Send them the Ameri- 
can Tribune, with a protest against their course. Demand on your rights 
that Order 164, of Commissioner Raum's time, be restored for rating new-law 
invalid disabilities with the same rate as the same disability under the old law 
is rated. Demand that the proposed increase of widows’ exemption of income 
shall explicitly state that this income of $250 shall be held to relate only to in- 
come from property, and shall not include any part of her labor earn or 
income from hep labor or the labor of her children.“ Th the present hold- 
ing of the Interior Department, and should apply to this new t; 


q 


under way are not Grand mega, he the Republic bills. but Evans bills; and 

are being passed under the false pretenses of benefi pensions while in 

truth and fact they will cause the rejection of ten pensions to e: 

which they will benefit. 

PE tse 
e 

ene 


Republic encampment was 
President McKinley's Cabinet which de- 


uired that the exemption of widows’ 
be raised to amount allowed by Commissioner 
m. Then followed an address to President 
McKinley. 
came the following: 

` Resolved, That this committee is hereby authorized and directed, in the 
event that it is determined that relief may not be accorded by the adminis- 
trative officers of the Government, to present to Congress a mest for the 
amendment of the law in such form as to make certain the true intent of the 
statute, as we believe it can be constructed as herein presented.“ 

Any Congressman would, on request, have introduced the above bills. 
But Commander in Chief Shaw and his Grand Army of the Republic com- 
mittee did not ask it. They took two bills suggested to confirm and approve, 
against the veterans, Evans's present practice on rating. and to furth 
row widows’ exemption, and introduced thém in the Senate, through Senator 
GALLINGER. This bill on rating veterans simply added to the word disa- 
bility’' the plural “disabilities.” The mt law contains the stronger 
term dealt.“ and requires the whole inability to be rated. The whole 
1 8 its perac z 2 u sed no more aes 

nsion law than a breachy animal cares for a ‘ence. agai 
te and Evans has been proved in the American Tribune time and 

i the country over, and was admitted in 


gress i 
ome truth about it is that if the law as it now exists was administered in 
the spirit in which it was made, was construed by the law department of 955 


epart 
any civil suit or in any suit in equity, this bill would not be necessary. 
it would have been a simple matter to have tried the votes of Congress on 
Order 164, but that was to be avoided by all means, or Evans would not have 
been confirmed. They are 5 get hold ot the machinery of next 
August encampment at Chi It is a necessity in a political year, as well 
as to confirm Frans Evans is now howling through “edito: written 
by him in the Pension Office and published in all the cuckoo and pension- 
hating newspapers, etme, Raps enounce the great increase of pension ex- 
nditures which these two bills will make. Congressmen are him in 
d tion. The following was got off in the debate: 
1 5 8 eee tees gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 
* Mr. Driaas. y: 
„Mr. MADDOX. Iunderstand you to say that this will increase the appro- 
priation about a million dollars? 


“Mr. Unidos. Iam taking my own estimate; I have nothing to go upon or 
to base my estimate upon. am assuming that it will increase it a million 
dollars. It has been stated by one gentleman before our committee, who ap- 


peared before us on behalf of this bill, that it would not increase the pension 
expenditure one dollar.” 
here is a frank admission inadvertently made in debate. This amend- 
ment on rates will not increase pensions one dollar, because it makes no 
change in point of law. President McKinley may arae Evans to increase 
just before the elections; but he has now the same law for it, and has had for 
over three years or all the time. 
Another very important point, and adverse t veterans in this 
sham tinkering with the law, is that the amendment is not retroactive and 
contains no clause saving pending claims. Itstrikesevery claim from the files, 
and com claimants to lose all the past time and to file a new claim, which 
will — 2 from oniy e new filing. That is the express language of this 
section 2 as amended: Such pension shall commence from the date of filing 
the W. pied the pene 17 — ae pai — amendment 5 — 
one of the o an s the da ow's marriage, “S ve 
f the act of June 27, 1890.” There is no 
mstruction. There can not be two 
sections 2 and two 3's unless the amendment provides that pending suits or 
pepe la T 523; 85 Ti 495; 80 K 1205 Lows: Gl 20 
continues the law. (86 Tenn, 523; enn., 495; Y., 170; 73 Tow, 1 
Mass., 587; 6 B. Monr. (Ky.), 146; 121 N Y., 234.) 
admitted by Con- 


gressmen in debate. es can not change the amendment from 
what it is written; but they show the admission, and also a false pretense in 
8 with it, to cover up what they too late saw was a dangerous ad- 
ssion, 
; at BURLESON. How many rejected claimants will this amendment af 
ect? 
Mr. Driggs. These cases would not come under this act because they 
un ve been turned down. The gentleman will notice that in the wording of 
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the act it says that it does not include pending cases. It is very clear about 
that. These cases rejected would not come in here. 

“I want to say r thing, that under this act there is absolutely no 
chance whatever for any arrearages—that is, any extensive arrearages. 
There has been some complaint made in the daily press that a bill of this 
character would provide for the N of arrearages. I Will leave it to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAFF] if it is not true that under this bill 
there will be no arrearages? 

“Mr. Gnarr. Practically none. 

“Mr. DRIGGS. Of course in pending cases I concede there may be some.“ 

Now, the false pretense in the above lies in pretending that there might 
be a little increase in the pending claims. Why alittle? There are 94,017 in- 

d claims pending under this section 2; some of them are many years old. 
If it carries a little increase to them, how does it carry a big increase to 
new claims? And how far back on pending claims does it take the increase? 
Who is to judge? Is Evans? Why not let fim write the law in each claim to 
suit his notion? The admission. to its full extent, was correct. It not onl 
cuts off increase on pending claims, but renders them null and void et 
leaves them without any law tosupport them. The clauses are the same in 
the original act as to pending claims under other laws; and it was held that 
such pending claimants must file a new to commence from date of 
filing, not from date of prior pending claim. 


The real issue is well stated in an article which appeared in the 
National Tribune under date of October 12, 1899, entitled: 


IT GOES MUCH DEEPER. 


The fight against the maladministration of the Pension Bureau is not all, 
by any means, of the present struggle. The pension question is simply the 
most salient feature of the issue as to whether the veterans of the war of the 
rebellion are back numbers, to receive no further consideration as a factor in 
publiclife. Ifthey can be treated with impunity as they are being treated 
with regard to pensions, if they can not properly resent the wholesale defa- 
mation and depreciation poured out on them by the missioner of Pen- 
sions, their personality has lost its power and their hands their cunning. 
They need not be considered 5 for public office or employment, and 
they can take themselves to their dusty shelves and be forgotten. 

But inasmuch as there are something like $00,000 veterans alive, and most 
of them have sons and sons-in-law, we think that the politicians who are 
calculating that they have at last got through with the old soldiers“ are 
liable to awake to their mistake with a shock. 


To conclude, attention is invited to the information and sug- 


88 expressed and implied, contained in an article in the 
ational une under date of November 16, 1899. 


NOT TO BE SHELVED JUST YET. 


We invite the earnest attention of . who are fondl 
cherishing the delusion that the “old soldier business is at last played out," 
to the following table of the number of probable survivors of the avar of the 
rebellion, prepared for the years named by Gen. F. ©. Ainsworth, the Chief 
of the Record and Pension Division of the War Department: 


This is exclusive of all deserters and men dishonorably discharged, and is 
as nearly an accurate and official report of the number of surviving ex- 
soldiers as anything short of a formal census enumeration can ke. 

Therefore, next year, as far as anybody can tell, there will be nearly 1,000,000 
veterans still alive. They not only control their own votes, but each one of 
them can strongly influence that of one or more sons and sons-in-law. 

In „then, the veterans are still the strongest political element in the 
country, and if they stand ther upon matters alfecting their interests, 
they can control the elections of Representatives in Congress and even of 
President of the United States. 7 

is is a matter for comrades to think over and discuss among themselves. 
Let them measure up quietly their own strength in each community, and do 
a little fi; g on the is of the returns of the recent elections as to how a 
solid soldier vote would have changed things. They can do this in a non- 
isan way, for the younger politicians of all parties are aliko anxious to 
ma the veterans and get rid of their claims to office, employment, and 
usilaus. 
Pe Self: reservation is the first law of nature, and veterans can not be blamed 
for resisting the efforts of greedy politicians to crowd them off the earth. 


Trusts, 
SPEECH 
HON: THOMAS- M. JETT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10539) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890— 

Mr. JETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Iam going to support the pending bill, the title 
of which is “A bill to amend an act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” approved July 


2, 1890. 
"I say, Mr. Speaker, that I am going to support this bill. Imean 
by that, I will support it provided I can not get anything better. 
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These amendments to the original anti-trust act of July 2, 1890, 
are 8 a little more stringent than the original act itself. I 
would much prefer the amendments to this act of July 2, 1890, 
that have been offered by my friend Judge Terry. 

In my judgment, the House will make a great mistake if it re- 
fuses to accept the amendments that have been offered by the 
minority of the Judiciary Committee. If the majority party in 
this House are desirous of enacting legislation for the purpose of 

rotecting the rights and interests of the people inst the un- 
fawfal and illegal monopolies, then they should willing to 
accept the pending amendments offered on the part of the minority 
of the Judiciary Committee by Judge TERRY. 

From our experience and observation of what the trusts have 
done and are doing, it seems to me that it should be considered a 
great pleasure to each and every member of this House to havean 
5 to strike a blow at these gaty foes of human liberty 
and despoilers of the happiness of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no longer a question in the minds of the peo- 
ple as to whether or not there are trusts and monopolies abroadin 
the land. There are many who can rise up and bear witness to 
the great evils they have done and i isha they have brought. 
Their presence is known and their direful effects have been se- 
verely felt and experienced during the last few years throughout 
the length and breadth of every State in this Union. They ex- 
ist under different names and have different titles, but yet have a 
common purpose—the monopoly of manufacture, the monopoly 
of production, and the destruction of competition as well as the 
control of the cost to the consumer and user of articles of neces- 
sity and of common use. 

Mr. Speaker, if I will be pried, as I did not have an op- 
portunity on yesterday to address myself to the joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
ostensibly for the purpose to amend the Federal Constitution that 
more stringent legislation might be had by which the trusts 
could be regulated, I will for a brief time during this debate 
make some remarks concerning that joint resolution then under 
discussion. 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that from the 
action of our Republican friends it seems to me, and I believe 
will be so understood by the American people, that they are onl 
trifling with this question as well as with the people who are an 
have been suffering by the hands of the great monopolies. Now, 
in support of what I have said and to prove that I am correct, it 
is only necessary to refer to the action of our Republican brethren 
in relation to this matter. It will be remembered that the Com- 
mittee on Rules, a committee of which the Speaker is one, and 
* who usually contro's those on the committee that are of his same 

litical faith, never brought in a rule for the consideration of the 
joint resolution until after they had first brought in a resolution 
and passed it through this House to adjourn. 

You gentlemen on that side are not acting in good faith about 
this matter, judging you from your actions. You first fix a day 
to adjourn and then bring in a rule to consider a constitutional 
amendment. I am sorry tosee you trifling so with the proud and 
patriotic people of our country, who are hoping and praying for 
relief from the soulless corporations and monopolies. By first 
fixing the time for adjournment, before giving the people's rep- 
resentatives an opportunity to legislate upon thisimportant ques- 
tion, you knew it could not pass both branches of Congress. 3 
are playing into the hands of the trusts. These acts of yours in- 
dicate very strongly that you are the agents of the monopolies. 

Mr. Speaker, if the majority party of this House were wanting 
to 5 in opposition to the trusts, why did you wait until 
you had fixed upon an hour of adjournment before you would 
take up the constitutional amendment for consideration? This 
act of our Republican friends is in keeping with what they have 
been doing for the trusts during the last three years. 

Mr. Speaker, when the people are being robbed of the fruits of 
their toil, I rise above party interest and party prejudice to de- 
fend and 5 their interests. I represent a constituency of 
honest and patriotic people. I protect their rights alike, Demo- 
crats and Republicans and Populists and all parties. I would 
not so far forget myself and become so narrow-minded and parti- 
san as to want to legislate only for those that are of my politi- 
cal way of believing. I want relief . these great combi- 
nations, formed for private gain, for all my people, regardless of 
their political affiliations. 

Now, further, Mr. Speaker, no one who is in favor of legisla- 
tion to suppress the power of the trusts would dare think of sup- 
porting the joint resolution for an amendment to the Constitution 
that you brought in here yesterday. It appears that it was drawn 
with the view of making it so bad that no one who was anxious 
for anti-trust legislation would support it. Ey this resolution you 
propose that power should absolutely be en away from the 
States to legislate in opposition to the trusts. No one whoisanx- 
ious for legislation that the people may be relieved from this 
octopus would ever sanction any measure that would absolutely 


destroy the right and power of the State to legislate upon the 
subject of trusts and monopolies. 
We all know that what enforcement of anti-trust laws has been 


had was under State legislation. There are one or two States in 
the Union that have enacted drastic laws upon this subject to 
such an extent that they have been able to largely control the 
action of the trusts, and one of these States is the great State of 
Texas, whose anti-trust law was held to be constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

y, then, do you seek to authorize a constitutional amendment 
that will take away from the State the right to legislate in oppo- 
sition to trusts? This isin effect what your constitutional amend- . 
ment amounts to. Again, Mr. Speaker, has the Attorney-General 
of the United States undertaken to use the power that is given in 
the act of June 2, 1890, to suppress these great evils? The answer 
comes from every sourcein the negative. If the Attorney-General 
had taken hold of this matter when he should, in my humble 
judgment, the people would not be bearing the burdens that haye 
become more burdensome daily. 

Who has tried to enforce the law during the present Adminis- 
tration in i (oes to these trusts? Whose duty is it to see that 
the Federal laws areadministered? It is the duty of the Attorney- 
General, under and by the direction of the Chief Executive of the 
United States, to seb that the laws are duly administered and en- 
forced. And Iask the gentlemen on the floor of this House to 
name any one instance in which the Attorney-General of the 
United States has filed a complaint in opposition to the trusts aud 
with a view of suppressing them. 

Nay, gentlemen, you may search the records of all of the courts 
of the entire country, and in no one case will you find that upon 
the docket. This is the reputation of the Republican party in 
relation totrusts. This is where the party stands that have brought 
in a resolution for a constitutional amendment that is so vicious 
in its provisions that anyone who desires to relieve the people of 
their burdens could not support. 

Nor is this all, Mr. Speaker. We find that the Committee on 
Rules have brought in a rule, and it has been adopted by the 
majority party of this House, in which it is provided that there 
shall be no amendments to this joint resolution. You gentle- 
men who are responsible for this resolution being before this 
House bring in a rule with it for its protection in this, that you 
refuse to permit any amendment even being offered to it. It 
seems that you gentlemen on that side of the House are deter- 
mined to stand up for the trusts. Your determination is so strong 
that when you bring in a resolution for a constitutional amend- 
ment you bata in also a rule to prohibit the offering of any 
amendments. you think you are going to fool anybody? Do 
you think that the people of this country can be hoodwinked in 
such a manner as you are attempting at this time? You must 
have very little confidence in the ability of the people to discern 
right from wrong. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the American people know what 
it means to have s abroad in this land such enemies to 
them. I can say, answering for my people, that they are in oppo- 
sition to such false and vicious legislation that is being attempted 
here. I can say for the people whom Ihave the honor of repre- 
senting upon this floor that they are not only with me in opposi- 
tion to such a vicious matter, that is calculated to protect the 
trasts and illegal combinations, as this resolution for amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, but that they will stand by me in my 
fight for legislation that will curb the power of all these uvlawful 
combinations that are sapping the very substance from the life of 
our people. e 

Mr. JOHNSTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. JETT. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, Is there any probability of the bill under con- 
sideration, in your judgment, pens both Houses of Congress? 

Mr. JETT. No; it is not intended by our Republican brethren 
that this bill now under consideration shall become a law. If it 
had been intended to have any effective anti-trust legislation, the 
leaders of the Republican ge would not have waited until the 
hour of adjournment had been fixed before they would have 
brought in a rule to consider this measure. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the Republican party had desired the passage 
of anti-trust legislation, would it not have been considered earlier 
in the session? 

Mr. JETT. Certainly; the time for consideration is put off un- 
til they fix a time to adjourn, showing there can be no legislation 
in ee to trusts, 

. Speaker, I have said all I desire to say concerning the joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. I now desire to refer again to the present bill un- 
der consideration for a few moments. What has been the history 
of the trusts with reference to the tapia Brin their organization 
within the last three years? Never in the history of any country 
has there been an 5 of legalized monopolies equal 
to the last year's crop that is, for the year 1899. It is charged, 
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and reliably so, that 2,000 corporations were chartered and au- 
thorized to issue capital stock to the amount of three and one-half 
billions, This will be substantiated by an examination of the 
records of the department of state of New J: emoy: 

As I am informed by reliable sources, 200 of these corporations 
are each capitalized at two millions and upward. One hundred 
of the charters granted for the year were given to absolute trusts, 
Fifteen thousand trusts, combinations, and other corporations in 
every section of America are being operated under the liberallaws 
for the organization of such concerns, of New Jersey. Upward 
of 200 of these are, in the language of the New York Journal, 

. “simon-pure trusts, organized for the purpose of controlling abso- 
lutely various products and enterprises.” Of course there have 
been incorporated under the laws of New Jersey several other 
concerns of which I will not here speak. 

Mr. Speaker, the following list shows the concerns having an 
authorized capital of $2,000,000 or more, each chartered during 
the fiscal year from November, 1898, to November, 1899, and a 
large percentage of which number are entitled to be placed in the 
category of trusts: = 


Foderal Steel Companys. —2 . $200,000, 000 
Distilli Company of America. — 125,000,000 
Standard Oil Company ...------- - 110,000,000 
American Steel and Wire Com - 90,000,000 
American Bicycle Company 80, 000, 000 
National Tube Company 88, 000, 000 
Continental Tobacco Compan - 75,000,060 
ADNIA Copper Company - 75,000,000 
American Hide and Leather Company -- 70,000,000 
United States Worsted Company....-----..---- --- 70,000,000 
American Smelting and Refining Company. — 65,000,000 
American Woolen 8 — 65,000,000 
American Ice Company ------- — 60,000,000 
American Foundry Company. -- 60,000,000 
National Steel Com: - 59,000,000 
pa Sing Tron and - 55,000,000 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Com 50, 000, 000 
American Tin Plate Company 50, 000, 000 
American Cereal Company 33,000, 000 
American Linseed Com: 33, 500, 000 
American Plumbing Supply and Lead Company — 35,000,009) 
American Steel Hoop Com 33, 000,000 
National Enameling and - 30,000,000 
nited States Cast Ír -a 80,000,100 
American ne ena $ - 30,009,000 
Kentucky Distilleries — 32,000,000 
i Com - 80,000,000 
Scott-Janney Electric Co: - 30,000,000 
t Company of Am - 80,000,000 
New York Vehicle and Transporta - 25,000,000 
el Car Com) 25, 000, 000 
Union Bag and Paper Company - 27,000,000 
International Steam Pump Com - 27,500,000 
New England Electric Vehicle - 25,000,000 
Electric Company of America .-.....------ — 25,000,000 
rican ways Company -............ — 25,000,000 
United States Flour Milling Company -....- — 25,000,000 
National Electric Compan - 25,000,000 
Illinois Electric Vehicle Transportation Company —— 25,000,000 
American Writing Paper Company — 25,000,000 
Electric Axle t and Power Company... — 25,000,000 
United States Shoe Company . 25,000,000 
National Tin Plate and are - 20,000,000 
Federal Printing Ink Compan: 20, C09, 000 
Sloss-Sheffield S and Iron 20, 000, 060 
General Carriage Company --...- 2, 000, 000 
Havana Construction 20, 000, 000 
International Silver Company y - 20,000,000 
Royal Baking Powder Company - 20,000,000 
United Electric Company of America - 20,000,000 
American Beet Sugar Company - 20,000,000 
United Fruit Soupes BEAR — - 20,000,000 
Havana Co: - 20,000,000 
lidated Street Car Company -.- - 18,000,000 
Indo-Egyptian Compress Company. - 15,000,000 
meee Company- = 15,000,000 
National Light and Power Company 15, 009, 000 
Sedatine Chemical Company 15, 000, 000 
Continental * 15, 000, 000 
International Car Wheel Compan 15, 000, 000 
United States and Havana Cigar C - 15,000,000 
Central Foundry Company ---.-.---...-..-.- — 15,000,000 
National Salt Company-.......-.... ...........---- - 12,000,000 
American Power and portation Company - 12,500,000 
Korn Incandescent Gas Light Company - 12,000,000 
United Lihtne and Heating Company . - 12,000,000 
Edison Portland Cement Company - 11,000,000 
Otis Elevator Compan - 11,000,000 
Wew England Cotton 11, 590, (0) 
American Switch Com 11, 009, 000 
American Radiator Compan: 10, 000, 000 
Park Steel Company 10, 090, 000 
American Brick Company - 10,000,000 
Continental Cement Company — 10,000,000 
American School Furniture - 10,00),000 
Electric Boat Company - 10,000,000 
Havana Electric Railway Company Ä 10,000,000 
Union Match 8 ae 060 
Woods Motor Vehicle Company - 10,000,000 
ted Rubber Tire Company 10, 000, 00 
International Smokeless Powder Company. - 10,000,000 
h-American Mining Company 10, 060,000 
ways General Company 10, 000,00) 
Development Company 


New York Auto-Track Compan 
National Carbon Company - 10,000,000 
People Realty and Finance Company . 10,000,000 


American Chicle Company (chewing-gum trust) 2 1, 000, 000 
Boston Breweries Company -..-..--. % 750, 000 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 8,000,000 
Pennsylvania Su Refining Com: 8, 060, 000 
Bevery Process Company -...- 7, 500,000 
Essex and Hudson Gas Company 6, 500, 000 
International Air Power Company. 7,000,000 
nited Zine and Lead Company 6,000, 000 
Continental Cotton Oil Company 6, 000, 000 
Manufactured Rubber Compban 6, 000, 000 
Wa: El 6, 000, 000 
United Starch Company yx 6, 000, 000 
United Electric Vehicle Company 7,000, 000 
Guggenheimer Exploration Com 6,000, 000 
Mexican Land Company TEER 6,000, 000 
Delaware River and Atlantic Railroad 6,090, 000 
Newark Consolidated Gas Company 6,000, 090 
Passaic Gas and Electric Company 5, 000, 000 
Xelton Manuf: 5, 000, 090 
Mexican Coal and Coke Company... 5, 000, 000 
United Asphalt Company .... 5, 000, 000 
Great Lakes E eee SEs. SET SS 5, 000,000 
ma Consolida 5,000,000 
American Sterilized Air Compan g 5, 000, 000 
Reynolds Tobacco Company 6, 000, 000 
Lewis Motor Vehicle Company 5,000,000 
North Star Mines Company --....- 5, 000, 000 
Montana Coal and Coke Company 5, 000, 000 
c American Fisheries Compan: 5, 000, 000 
Helvetia Copper Company --.-..-.. 5, 000, 000 
Empire Steel and Iron Company 5, 000, 000 
American Felt Company 5. 000, 000 
J Warehouse Company ...--- 4,000,000 

tal Lake Ice Company 4,000, 

Re 3,750, 

8 8, 750, 

— — 3. 750, 

000, 
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Union Cop 
Birdsboro 


Finishing Co: 
e 


Siege POLO gebe gage ge Fe ge 8 Se gege- ee ge 
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pany 
National Fuel Saving Company. 


Fireproof Matting and Rug Com: 2, 
Atlas Mining Company 2, 
Tractor-Truck Automobile Compan 2.5000, 
United States Ship and Pile Cop 2, 000, 
Cumberland Coal and Coke Company 2,000, 
General Power Company-.----.....--.. 2,000, 
Lee Tweedy Company 2, 000, 
United States Bobbin and Shuttle Company 2,000, 
American Cement Company 2, 100, 
Interstate Oil Company x 2,200, 
Oxide Copper 8 6, 000, 
Acker Process Patent Comp: 2, 000, 
Mutual Mercantile Agency - 2,000, 
American Incandescent Lig 2,000, 
Fire-Proofine Company 2,000, 
American Linen Fiber Com 2, 000, 
Metropolitan Water Filter 2,000, 
Empire Chem: pn. 2,000, 
Minneapolis General Electric Company 2.202 --21 2... 28100, 
Mr. from an examination of the above all will neces- 
sarily be compelled to admit that there exists within the United 
States a great many combines formed for the purpose of private 


the people and of the fres institutions of the United States. It 
will further be admitted that when these unlawful combinations 
are permitted to carry ont their purposes, as they have been doi 
recently, they become oppressive and interfere with labor an 
legitimate enterprises, Here are some of the effects experienced 
by the people of these illegal combinations. 

I desire to show to the members of this House the increase of 
many articles, which increase has been bronght about by the in- 
fluences of the trusts. We find since the trusts have been in op- 
eration, within the last three years, that builders’ hardware has 
increased from 45 to 70 per cent; iron beds, from 35 to 65 per cent; 
brass 3 38} per cent; barbed wire, 88 per cent, and in this 
connection I desire to say that the farmers of this country who 
use barbed wire for fencing are compelled to pay 88 per cent more 
than foreigners are compelled to pay for the same class of wire. 

This is a direct result experienced by our people daily of the 
trusts. Brooms have increased within the last six months from 
40 to 50 cents a dozen; rubber belting has increased within the 
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last year 38} per cent; brass wire, from 75 to 85 per cent; carpets, 
16 to 20 per cent; flannels, 10 per cent; glassware, 40 per cent; 
window glass, 50 per cent; hardware, 45 per cent; wronght iron, 
100 per cent; iron for horseshoes, 40 per cent; cotton linings, 12 to 
15 per cent; oil, 20 to 30 per cent; lumber, other than oak, 25 per 
cent; oak lumber, 334 3 cent; nails, 115 per cent; water buckets, 
50 per cent; steel for horseshoes, 100 per cent; tin plates, 75 per 
cent; tinware, from 20 to 500 per cent; wooden tubs, 50 per cent; 
t-n, 95 to 100 per cent; wall paper, 50 to 80 per cent. 

Mr. Speaker, these are a few of the numerous articles that 
have been increased in cost to the consumers and users of such 
articles, brought about by the formation of monopolies, Every 
man engaged in the tilling of the soil, or in one of the various 
5 8 855 in life, when he goes to purchase these things he feels 

irectly the effects of these unlawful institutions. These illus- 
trations come home to our people daily, and when they under- 
stand the situation, as I believe they will, they will loudly con- 
demn these illegal concerns, 

It has, Mr. Speaker, come to this, that the farmer and the la- 
borer have got to strike a blow in their own necessary self-defense 
unless the cred 1 on the various articles which they are neces- 
sarily compelled to have will become so burdensome that they can 
not afford the necessaries and conveniences of life. It is these 
people whom I haye in mind and for whom I desire redress. Itis 
these pols that I am more directly e upon this floor, 
and I hope to secure that character of legislation that will be for 
the benelit of them, so that they will be better enabled to provide 
for themselves and for those that depend upon them. 

Mr, Speaker, every time an article is purchased by one of our 
people, especially those things that are more generally used and 
which we are all compelled to have, the effect of these illegal or- 
ganizations is felt, and this, in my judgment, is an argument 
against the policy of the present Administration for its failure to 
even undertake the enforcement of what is known as the ‘‘Sher- 
man anti-trust law.” I know itis claimed by some that this is 
prosperity, but this character of prosperity that builds up and 
amasses great fortunes at the expense and to the detriment of 
what the lamented Lincoln called the common people is unjust 
and I say outrageous, 

And along this line, Mr. 8 I desire to say that the amend- 
ment that has been offered and is now y ponding, which provides 
that nothing in this act can be construed so as to apply to trades 
unions and other labor organizations organized for the purpose of 
regulating wages, hours of labor, etc., should meet with the ap- 
proval of this House, and the failure of our Republican friends to 
provide the proper safeguards for these organizations is in keep- 
ing with their past history in dealing with these industrial ques- 
tions. It may be insisted, of course, that no one would think of 
saying that this act would be held to include them; but, judging 
the future Ka the past, it would be exceedingly unsafe for the 
interests of the farmer and the laborer to have this bill adopted 
without this provision. 

My distinguished friend J uage TERRY has requested me to in- 
vestigate the RECORD durin e consideration of the Sherman 
Act and to see what was said by the then advocates of that bill. 
I will say for the information of the House that I found that when 
the Sherman Act was up for consideration that Senator George, 
of Mississippi, and Senator TELLER, of Colorado, raised the ques- 
tion that the provisions of that bill would affect the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, Knights of Labor, and kindred anizations organized for 
the ao ee of raising the price of products and increasing the 
wages for labor. 

It was claimed by Senator Sherman that no one would think of 
making the provisions of that bill apply to these organizations. 
He said that the bill did not interfere in the slightest degree with 
voluntary associations made to affect public opinion to advance 
the interests of a particular trade or occupation, but we all know 
that the ‘‘Sherman law,” notwithstanding what the Senator had 
said, was invoked for the very purpose that Senator Sherman had 
disclaimed that it would be. In this act similar provisions are 
found on this point as in the act of 1890. — 

This is the reason why this side of the House are in favor of the 
amendment in question. Now, Mr. S. er, in conclusion, I wish 
Icould speak with that confidence that I could if I knew it was 
the intention of the party in power to adopt this legislation before 
the adjournment of Congress. There is too much vagueness sur- 
rounding this entire matter. I am afraid that this bill will not be 
reed rough the Senate and receive the sanction of the Presi- 

ent at this session. My desire for the relief of my people, whom 
I know are bearing these burdens, is such that I feel that legisla- 
tion of this character should not be attempted or be had for polit- 
ical purposes, but that it should be considered as a serious matter, 
1 e e adopted and 

ope, . ir, e amendments ma: an 

this bill passed, ti 5 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to append a letter sent by the Anti-Trust 


League, reading as follows; also editorial in Verdict of August 7 
1899, and constitution of Anti-Trust League: K 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2, 1900. 
Hon. T. M. JETT, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR Stn: In view of the discussion of proposed anti-trust legislation 
now going on in the House, I beg leave to suggest to you thres or four points 
ae should be included in any legislation enacted upon this subject, as fol- 

WS: 

First. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed to offer a reward of not less than $10,000 or more than $200,000 to any 
person or persons who shall furnish. evidence that will lead to the arrest or 
conviction of any person or persons of a violation of the Federal anti- 
trust law or of the interstate-commerce law, and whatever moneys are re- 

uired for the execution ot these statutes are hereby appropriated from any 
ä in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
riated. 
¥ Second. That any individual or combination of individuals, corporation or 
combination of corporations who shall be en; in an effort to establish or 
who have established a partial or complete monopoly in the control of 
any line of business or 2 a W 8 States shall be and are hereby 


prohibited the use of the Uni 
Third. That any or combination of corporation or com- 
bination of ons who shall en tion, upon 


corpora’ in ve com 
conviction thereof shall be liable to e Ne of not less than foe for each of- 
tense and imprisonment of not less than one year. The words “in destruc- 
tive competition” in this act shall be construed to mean the offering for sale 
of any articles or article of commerce at a price below the cost of production 
or manufacture for the purpose of destro; competition and establishing 
a monopoly. 

Fourth. Inasmuch as of all 


ly of t 
phena pi Yines, inevitably lead to 
of those in against 
taken by tho Government of the States to secure the Government 
ners and operation of all railways, telegraphs, telephones, and pipe 


es. 

Fifth. Upon the complaint of any citizen or citizens the Attorney-General 
of the United States and all districtattorneysof the United States are hereby 
directed to institute p: t any person or combination of per- 
sons, 8 or combination of corporations, who are charged with a vio- 
lation of Federal statutes against the organization oe Mares of trusts. 

* 


$ T 
National Secretary, American Anti-Trust League. 


THE BANK TRUST—THE NEWEST AND GREATEST—TO OVERLORD ALL OTHER 
TRUSTS. 
[Alfred Henry Lewis's editorial in the Verdict, August 7, 1809. 
Here be true news. This is a grave story. It is one of even, near concern 
tosmall and great. Let it come unshod of unbusked of 
rhetoric, unclouded of any mists of metaphor. In 
the giant trust of all is forming. It is to collect within 
New York City. Its core is to be Standard Oil. Its moving spirits are John 
Rockefeller and Pie t Morgan. 
With them in full and close association are the Rothschilds and their 
28 — to It was to * the e ee the sonia that of Re ree 
organ an him again, trust, a. 
consummation, w. is close, will pull the reins of guidance and crack the 
whip of domination over $2,000,000, It will, as stated, be a muster of the 
New York City hey are to be made into one force—unified and 
brought under one word and one command. Thereafter they are to say 
“No” together or Les“ together, or ther stand motionless and mute. 
TV 
oso 


the 
issue at the last its money and have cust 
Jackson defeated a conspiracy; 
head of a similar serpent. 

With this difference: That was a python of seven and one-half millions, a 
baby and plaything to the one in hand. Now are we to confront a serpent 
of two billions, or one two hundred and fifty times as large. At a time, too, 
when the Jacksons seem gone from our midst. Fora century and a quarter 
there has been liberty in this land. For a century and a quarter Europe, 

inting to America, whether in hate or love, was driven to say with Job: 

` There the wicked cease from troubling; there the weary be at rest! There 
the J ise rest together; they hear not the voice of W se The 
small and the great are there, and the servant is from master!” 

Once this trast of the banks, and Europe will say this no more. There 
will none to give tongue to it. The fact of freedom have departed. 
the song would be a lie. In that day of gilded, narrow fetters, the spirit of 
true Americanism will be cri bent, and broken. A sigh Samson 
it will grind in the mills of the tines. It will long for destruction, and 
dig for death as for treasures that lie hid. 

tandard Oil is to be the heart of this bank trust. There is one known 

thing of Standard Oil. Its minimum profits are at least forty millions yearly. 
How much more they be is the jealous secret of Standard Oil, and none may 

fierce it. As stated, as captain constructors of this bank trust are Rocke- 

‘eller, 9 the Rot ids. They will go to New Jersey for organi- 
zation. te has grown the Morocco of America. Its statutes are the 
merest shipyards to b and launch and outfit these trust pirates of com- 
merce. New Jersey, to be consistent, should ad 
ner. It should float the Jolly r, with s cross 
dome staff of its capitol Once trust of the banks is afloat, it will have 
beneath its pennant prog 
stro The old killing 
it extend itself. Every bank in the coun become its 
will be no limit to its sway. Its ers will find their last extension in the 
frontiers of the possible. It loose and unloose credit. 
price of money and censor the markets tothe lastitem of yalue. It will pick 
up the national debt and hold the country between its thumb and finger. 
It will demand bonds and get them, or it will force payment for them. It 
will stand at the spigot of loans. It will flow money on or off at ite selfish 
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interest gr caprice, All other businesses will sit like e eee tes. It 
will be the Dives of trade, and commerce will become its rit likes 
you, you may have money; if it hates you, your ruin is within its reach. 

In short, controlling, as it will, the tides of credit in their ebb or flow, this 
bank trust will rule the mart. An autocrat, it will respond to nothing but 
itself. There will be none greater, none stronger. Congresses will e by 
its consent and Presidents wait, hat in hand, for its orders. It will have 
power of life and death in business; to lift up or strike down, to plant or up- 
root. Between the upper and nether millstones of its operationsall men are 
to be ground, and all will be grist to its hopper. Elections will be at its 
mercy. It will produce in office its own id, sworn follower. It will draw 
wi the n of its control every element of vernment. You may 
change your White House every four years. your Congress every two; yet 
once this trust of the banks be rooted rou will never change your ruler. You 
will bow eternally before this never-dying, changeless dynasty of money. 


CONSTITUTION, 


NAME. 
Srorron 1. The name of this organization shall be The American Anti- 
Trust League 


MEMBERSHIP, 


Sec. 2. Any American citizen of character and qualifications satisfacto: 

to a majority of the members of the local league, who subscribes to an: 

ein bis support to the principles of this organization, is eligible to mèm- 
ship. 


LOCAL LEAGUES. 


Sec. 3. Local leagues may be formed in any town, township, or city, and 
shall be composed of not less than five members. 


COUNTY LEAGUES. 


Sec. 4. County leagues may be formed of delegates from five or more 
loca! leagues. 


STATE LEAGUES. 


Sec. 5. The local leagues in any State may form a State league on sucha 
basis of representa as will best suit the convenience of the members 
within the State. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE, 


Sec. 6. Until the first national convention is held the national league shall 
consist of the national committee, the national executive co ttee, and the 
national officers. Thereafter the national league shall be composed of dele- 
gates elected by popular vote of the members in each State. 

Serc. 7. Each State shall be entitled to one delegate to the national league, 
and one additional delegate for each 500 members or major fraction thereof. 

Sec. & The election for delegates to the national league shall be held at 
such times, places, and in such manner as may be prescribed by the national 


OFFICERS. 


Src. 9. The officers of the national league shall consist of a national presi- 
dent, one national vice-president from each State and Territory and the 
District of Columbia, a national treasurer, a national secretary, a national 
recording and bests maaa secretary, a national financial secretary, a na- 
tional committee of three members from each State and Territory and the 
District of Columbia, and a national executive committee, to be appointed 
by the president, consisting of 15, of which the president, secretary, and 
financial secretary and treasurer shall be mem 5 of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum. Said committee shall appoint a ways and means committee 
of 7, whose duty it shall be to raise funds to carry on the work of the league. 

All vacancies in national offices shall be filled by the executive committee. 


MEETINGS. 
Src. 10. The local leagues shall hold at least one meeting in each month, 


and oftener if n or convenient, The county and State | es shall 
hold at least one messing in each year, The national league meet at 
least once every two years. 


SEC. 11. S. meetings may be called by the president of local leagues 
upon a written request of 25 per cent of its members, 2. the president of 
county leagues upon the written request of 25 per cent of the local leaguesin 
his county, by the president of State leagues upon the written request of 
25 per cent of the county es of the State, and by the national president 
upon the written request of 25 per cent of the State leagues. 


CERTIFICATES OF AFFILIATION. 


Sec, 12. Certificates of affiliation with the American Anti-Trust League 
wiil be issued by the national league to the local, county, and State leagues, 
whenever the organization of such league is effected, upon written applica- 
tion to the national league. 

DUES. 


Sec. 13. The membership feo in this league shall be $1—50 cents to the 
local league and 50 cents to the national league; not less than 25 cents to be 
id 8 and balance quarterly: Provided, That local leagues shall 
ave power to remit 1 of the fee i Sai applicants 5 — 8 
he local, county, an es ma ge such members ues as 
will suit the 5 of thelr body. 7 Auide from its one-half of the ad- 


mission fee, the national league wiil depend upon voluntary contributions 
for such necessary ex as are connected the sp: of the prin- 
es of the organization. 


BY-LAWS. 


Sec. 14. Local, county, and State leagues may adopt such by-laws, not in- 
consistent with this PARTE E as will facilitate the work of the organijza- 
tion in their respective jurisdictions. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Sec. 15. The duties of the national officers shall be as follows: The presi- 
dent of the national league shall preside at all meetings of the league, act as 
executive head of the organization, appoint all national organizers, with 
power to remove with consent of the executive committee. In case of his 
absence or disability, one of the vice-presidents shall be selected by the exec- 
utive committee to act in his place. 

Sec. 16. The national vice-presidents shall act as chief organizers of the 


„and the 
county organizer shall appoint such organize ons of his 
county as will be required to further the work of the league. 

BEC. 17, The duties of the secretaries, treasurer, and executive committee 
will be such as usually devolve u similar officers in all organized bodies. 
Bec. 18. The executive committee shall require of the treasurer and finan- 


State leagues, end shall appoint a chief organizer for each coun 
rs for the subdi 


secretary bonds, to be approved by said committee, for the faithful per- 
formance of their duties, in Sioh È make of 
all funds of the organization. 


sums as shall secure the handling 
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Src. 19. The local, county, and State officers shall have similar duties to 
perform in their respective leagues. 


REPORTS. 


SEC. 20. The local, county, and State leagues, through their presidents and 
secretaries shall, on the Ist day of each month, report to the national presi- 
dent and secre the names and total number of members added to or 
8 from the organization during the preceding month; also reports of 
the state of the warfare between the people and the trusts in their locality: 
full reports of the organization of new trusts and of the operations of those 
already in existence, together with copies of existing anti-trust laws and 
any new legislation pro against them; as full reports as possible of 
court decisions and trials or labor troubles involving a conflict between 
the ple and any of the trusts. These reports shall also include a record 
of the official conduct of all national, State, and municipal officers, both leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial. The national league will 8 to the peo- 
ple a correct and carefully prepared summary of these records as rapidly as 
they are accumulated. 

Sec. 21. This constitution may be amended by a majority of the votes cast 
in a referendum yote of the membership; an amendment proposed by at 
least five State leagues must be submitted for such a vote. 

The executive committee shall temporarily appoint the vice-presidents 
and the national committeemen, and the delegates in the conference assem- 
bled shall make recommendations to the committee for this purpose; and the 
vice-presidents so appointed shall, as soon as advisable, call a State league for 
the Purpose of electing their successors and 5 the State organiza- 
tion. The vice-presidents so appointed shall hold their places until their of- 
fices are filled by the State league and the national officers until the national 
league fills their places. 


Indian Appropriation Bill—Conference Report. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 24, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Honses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7453) making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfi trea 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 
1901, and for other purposes— 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. LirtLe] has 
submitted to the House a letter from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, W. A. Jones. It is addressed to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Litre] and is dated“ Washington, March 14, 1900.” 
The letter has the caption in the following words: 


Memorandum with reference to the speech of Hon. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
of New York, as it appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 1, 1900. 


I have examined this letter, Mr. Speaker, with much care and 
with greater indignation. Such a paper emanating from another 
source would not, perhaps, require other comment than an ex- 
pression of contempt for its author. Coming from an official of 
this Government—the head of the Indian Bureau—I can not per- 
mit its statements to go unchallenged, nor its author to escape 
just rebuke, 

This letter is one of the most remarkable documents that, in my 
opinion, has ever been issued by a public official in this country. 
It is teeming with misstatements. Evidently it is intended to mis- 
lead, Did the Commissioner merely distort the remarks submitted 
by me when this bill was under consideration in this House I 
might easily be content to permit just and fair-minded men to 
judge and to propady characterize his action by the record as it 
would then be, But this Commissioner has not merely done that. 
In an apparent delirium of recklessness for truth and decency, he 
has done much more. The speech to which his letter refers was 
an honest and unbiased discussion of the Government's ability to 
accommodate during the coming fiscal year the pupils in the con- 
tract schools.- It may have appealed to him as neither sound nor 
conclusive; but it was addressed to the reasons and not to the 
passions of men. Unable to make an effective answer to it, how- 
ever, the Commissioner, in a vain effort to justify his position, has 
attempted to place in hostile array men of different religions, 
which, if successful, would have aroused the most bitter, most 
dangerous, and the most destructive passions of men. This letter 
is a covert, contemptible, and despicable attack and slur upon the 
missionary work so long done by the people of a particular faith. 
It is a scandalous, although indirect, reflection on the Catholic 
missions of this country, unjustifiable, unworthy, and constitut- 
ing a disgraceful abuse of official power. Not daring to reflect 
directly upon these missions, this Commissioner, in what appar- 
ently seemed a safe and dipiomatic manner, has given expression 
to his bitterness t them, 

When an official occupying a responsible position in this Gov- 
ernment so abuses his official power as to do manifest injustice ta 
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the memories of men whose fame is entwined with the glory of 
this country and to grossly insult 12,000,000 of its most devoted 
citizens, as this Commissioner has done, it is not only proper, but 
every consideration of decency and justice demands that his 
slanderous charges be refuted and that he be confounded with the 
proof that his statements are both inaccurate and unjust. 

The Commissioner opens his statement in these words: 

Mr. FITZGERALD introduced an amendment to reestablish the contract- 
school system. 

This statement is absolutely false. The Commissioner knew it 
to be false when he madeit. Stated in similar words by another 
unfamiliar with the facts it might be taken as a careless or inac- 
curate use of language. Contrasted with other statements made 
by the Commissioner in this letter, it only permits the conclusion 
that it is made for the purpose of deceiving those unfamiliar with 
the system and the legislation affecting it during the past few 
years. 

Since its inception, the contract school system has never been 
abolished. It is in existence to-day. It will cease, it is true, with 
the termination of the present fi year; but that does not justify 
the language of the commissioner, which was evidently deliber- 
ately used to convey an erroneous impression. 

When the Indian appropriation bill was under consideration in 
this House I submitted an amendment, the text of which follows: 

After the word “Alaska,” in line 14. 45, insert the following: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may make contracts with 
present contract schools for the education of Indian pupils during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901, but shall only make such contracts at places where 
the Government has not provided school facilities for all the children of school 
age residing thereat, and to an extent not ex the number of children 


in attendance at such contract schools at the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900." 


This amendment did not in any sense reestablish the contract- 
school system. lt merely continued, or proposed to continue, 
a practice of Congress to provide for children in contract schools 
until the Government would have adequate facilities of its own. 
The only issue raised by this amendment was, Has the Govern- 
ment ample school accommodation for the pupils in the contract 
schools? 

The policy of discontinuing contract school appropriations 
originated, officially, in the following provision of the Indian 
appropriation act, approved August 15, 1894, and making provi- 
sion for the fiscal year 1895. The act provided: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to inquire into and 
investigate the propriety of discontinuing contract schools, and whether, in 
his pcgmen’, e same can be done without detriment to the education of 
In children; and that he submit to Congress at its next session the result 
of such investigation, including an estimate of the cost, if any, of substitat- 
ing Government schools for contract schools, together with such recommen- 
dations as to him may seem proper. 

As I have heretofore shown in discussing this question, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in his annual report for 1894, evidently with 
this action of Congress in mind, said: 

The contract schools are now the subject of general discussion. I agree 
fully with those who o the use of public money for the su ae of sec- 
tarian schools. But question should be 8 23 . The 
schools have grown up. Money has been invested in their construi 
time when they were recognized as wise instrumentalities for the accom- 
plishment of good. Ido not think it proper to allow the intense feeling of 

tien to sectarian education, which is showing itself all over the land, to 
induce the Department to disregard existing conditions. We need the schools 
now, or else we need a large appropriation to build schools to take their 


onata 


Affairs) would ee 5 to do without wee while they might 


The Secretary's theory at that time was to reduce the contract 
school allowances at the rate of 20 per cent a year; but upon fur- 
ther investigation he apparently concluded that it was neither 
feasible nor 3 to make the large annual reduction at 
first contemplated, for in a report to Congress, dated December 
13, 1894, he said: 

It is | paren that the plan of annual reduction can not be carried out to 
the fall extent proposed, namely, 20 per cent each year. But in any event 
within afew years, unless unforeseen obstacles arise, the substitution of Gov- 
ernment for contract schools should take place. 

In the third session of the Fifty-third Congress the House of 
Representatives endeavored to carry out the Secretary's first 
proposition by ecg the following provision in the Indian ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1896: 


The Secretary of the Interior may make contracts for the education of 
Indian pipes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, to an extent not ex- 
ceedin for the fiscal year 1895, ch 
su thus used 
that at the end of five years from the date on which this act goes into effect 
all contracts for such education shall cease. 


Ead this provision been enacted into law, it would have estab- 
lished a policy requiring annual reductions of 20 per cent and 
the abolition of the contract school system on the 30th of June 


per cent of the amount so use: 
ing year he shall proportionately so reduce the amount 


The Senate substituted 


1900; but this did not become the law. 
the following provision: 

That the Secretary of the Interior shall make contracts. but only with 
present contract schools, for the education of Indian pupils during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1595, to an extent not exceeding 80 per cent of the 
amount so used for the fiscal year 1895, and the Government as early as 
practicable, make provision for the education of Indian children in Govern- 
ment schoo. 

This provision was finally accepted by the House and enacted 
as a part of the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year 1896, 

It is apparent that originally neither Congress nor the Depart- 
ment definitely decided to limit the continuance of the contract 
school system, after having decided to abolish it, to five years, 
nor contemplated an absolute annual reduction of 20 per cent 
of the appropriation. It was determined, however, that the Gov- . 
ernment should place in Government schools, at as early a day as 
practicable, the Indian pupils then in contract schools; and until 
this was possible it was intended that necessary contracts should 
be continued. In other words, it was contemplated that hand in 
hand with the reduction in the number of pupils in contract 
schools there should be provided accommodations in Government 
schools for the pupils dismissed from the contract schools. That 
the Secretary of the Interior had this in view is clearly shown by 
his statement in the extract above quoted, that during the time 
that wonld elapse before the contract schools went out of exist- 
ence, “the Bureau of Indian Affairs would gradually be pre- 
pared to do without them;” and by his further declaration in the 
same extract: We need a large appropriation to build schools to 
take their place.” Itis still further shown by the following ex- 
tract from the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
the Secretary of the Interior, dated November 19, 1894: 

l 0 ts year by year and placin 
in VT Sai te panic! Sects: the 9 


can be entirely done away with in the course of five or six years, and this 

without doing any greatinjury to the es who have their money invested 

= nonae Fp and at the same © provide adequate facilities for the 
an pup 


That this was also the intention of Congress is evident from 
the concluding clause of the provision above quoted. 

It is true that ever since 1805 Congress has made a reduction of 
the contract school appropriations, and that in the Indian appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1900 it declared that the appropria- 
tion therein made for contract schools should be “the final appro- 
priation for sectarian schools.” These annual reductions and this 
declaratisn, however, were made upon the theory and in the belief 
that the Indian Department, from year to year, had made provi- 
sion in the Government schools for the contract pupils for whom 
appropriations were discontinued, and that at the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year the Department would be able to care for all the 
pupils then in contract schools. This belief was based upon the 
statement of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, made every year 
for the past three years, that he could provide facilities for all the 
contract school pupils, 

Early in the session, as a member of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, my attention was called to this question. After a thor- 
ough and careful study of it I became, and I am still, convinced 
that Congress has been misinformed, and has acted upon state- 
ments misleading in character and now, in my opinion, evidently 
prepared and made for the purpose of misleading, and of influenc- 
ing the action of Congress. Despite the assertions of the commis- 
sioner to the contrary, it is a fact easy of demonstration, that at 
no time since 1895 has the Indian Bureau been able to provide 
accommodations in the Government schools for the contract 
school pupils. In 1895 there were 3,500 pupils in such schools, 
and at no time since then have there been less than 2,000. 

The following figures, taken from the annual reports of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, show the capacity and enrollment 
of the Government schools for each year since 1895: 


1895. | 1896. | 1897. 1898. | 1800. 


16,950 | 17,806 | 18,610 | 19,874 
16,584 | 17,789 | 18,603 19, 800 


386 17 7 25 


20,126 
20,712 


586 


While these Sears disclose that the capacity slightly exceeded the 
enrollment in the years 1895, 1896, and 1897, yet for 1898 and 1899, 
r tively, the enrollment was 25 and 586in excessof the capacity. 

rom an examination of these figures, compiled by the Commis- 
sioner himself, it seemed clear tome that more pupils were enrolled 
in the Government schools during 1899 than the capacity justified. 
No provision haying been made in the bill making appropriations 
for the coming fiscal year to provide in any way for the pupils 
carried by contract, the amendment heretofore set forth was 
offered by me so that some provision might be made for them 
during the coming year. 
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The Commissioner in his letter does not deny the accuracy of 8 for 


his own figures, but by an elaborate table he attempts to demon- 
strate that the Government has accommodations for the contract 
pupils. He urges that because the Government schools have had 
an increase in attendance of 7,900 pupils since 1893 that there 
need be no fear of the Bureau's ability to accommodate all the chil- 
dren in the contract schools, Of course the attendance in the 
Government schools increased materially since 1893. It would 
have been most remarkable if it had not. <A glance at this table, 
in which are given the amounts expended for school buildings in 
the Indian De ent from 1893 to 1899, as shown by the annual 
statements of receipts and expenditures issued by the Treasury 
Department, will disclose sufficient reason for a large increase in 
_ attendance in the Government schools, 


$303, 187 
139, 732 


In the Indian appropriation act for fiscal year 1900 the general 
3 for construction, purchase, repair, etc., of Indian 


school buildings amounted to $300,000; the specific appropriations 
to $299,050; total, $599,050. 

With this information it is not so very extraordinary that since 
1893 there has been an increase in attendance at these schools of 
7,900 pupils. 

Neither is it strange that in the corresponding period, as the 
Commissioner pean outin his letter, the contract schools lost 

in attendance 2,898 and in enrollment 3,683 pupils. Rather, the 
highest encomium that can be paid to those conducting these 
schools is to point out that the decrease in both attendance and 
in enrollment has been so small. The $533,241 set aside for con- 
tract schools in 1893 had dwindled in 1900 to $59,822.25 (eliminat- 
ing Hampton and Lincoln as not coming within the description 
of contract schools), yet the attendance and enrollment, despite 
the loss of nearly 90 per cent of the appropriation, decreased only 
about 50 per cent. 

But, after all, these questions of increase and decrease in at- 
tendance in Government and contract schools since 1893 are not 
material to the question raised by the amendment, namely, Could 
the children in contract schools in 1900 be accommodated in the 
Government schools in 1901 if no appropriation were made forthe 
contract schools? 

It is conceded by the Commissioner, as indeed it must be, since 
his own report proves it, that the number of pupils enrolled in the 
Governmentschools during 1899 is in excess of theaccommodations. 
He contends, however, that since all the pupils do not continually 
attend the schools, and that the reports show that the average at- 
tendance is much less than the average enrollment, it is perfectly 

roper to continue to enroll much beyond the accommodations at 
Ear: Should the 2,000 pupils now in the contract schools be en- 
rolled in the Government schools, or if only the 534 contract pupils 
were enrolled therein, the loss in attendance, which is now the 
hope of his office, would immediately become its necessity. If all 
the pupils enrolled to-day in the Government schools were to ap- 
ply for admission, it would be denied to some of them. How, then, 
could the Commissioner find accommodation for 2,000 additional 
pupils? The assertion that the Indian Office can provide for these 
children is an idle boast; the public official that makes it deserves 
pity rather than contempt. 
here is still more conclusive proof than that already adduced 
that the Indian Bureau can not only not provide in the Govern- 
ment schools for the pupils in contract schools, but that it is im- 
possible to place in any schools large numbers of Indian children 
of school age. 

In the Indian appropriation act, just agreed upon in confer- 
ence, the general appropriation for construction, purchase, re- 
pairs, etc., of Indian school buildings amounts to $240,000; spe- 
cific appropriations for construction, repairs, and improvements, 
$849,927; total, $589,927. = 

The Commissioner does not contend that with this appropria- 
tion sufficient additional sittings can be provided in the time at 
the disposal of the Bureau, or, in fact, in any time, for the 534 
pupils under contract, much less for the 2,000 pupils in the con- 
tract schools. Since 1895 the Government school accommoda- 
tions, with the expenditures already set forth, have been increased 
as shown in the statement that follows: 


.. enesennkubnensas EE 16, 780 
Ne ic EEA N mnones A AT E 16,119 
Increase 1895 over 1804 661, or 4 per cent. 


Total capacity for— 
7 SSS ꝛ· ²˙ TAN 19, 874 
TTT. A nase e A A a EAO a EA 18,610 
Increase 1898 over 1897. 7j 1,264, or 6 per cent, 
Total capacity for— 
SE N e n at pas a eed anges mises aaa 20, 128 
i SALTS, on Rea SURE Se A GOMES a OEE, RRR 19, 874 . 
Increase 1899 over 1898 222. anann 252, or 1} per cent. 


The rate of increase of 1899 over 1898 is 13 per cent; while to place 
the 2,060 pupils in contract schools in Government schools would 
require an increase for 1901 in the Government facilities of 13 per 
cent over the facilities of 1899. No such increase has been contem- 
plated during the past year; provision for such increase was not 
made either during the year just closing, nor will it be ma‘le in 
the year to come. 

The Indian school population can not be stated with accuracy, 
A number of reports of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs prior 
to 1896 estimate the school population from 34,000 to 39,000, The 
2 of the Indian school superintendent for 1896 places the 
school population at 38,981. No statement or estimate of this 
population is given in any report of the Commissioner of Indian 

irs since 1896. The Burean of Indian Affairs estimates it at 
about one-fifth of the total Indian population. According tothe 
report of the Commissioner for 1899, exclusive of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes and the Indians in Alaska, the Indian population is 
placed at 187,319. Adopting the pias of the Indian Bureau it 
is safe to place the school population to-day at 37,484. 

The Commissioner concedes, indeed, his report for 1899 shows, 
that as stated by mein the speech referred to in his letter, the 
capacity of the Government schools is 20,126. In the contract 

ools there are 2,060 Indian children. With ample allowance 
for the number of pupils in other schools of every e ter—not 
exceeding at a very liberal estimate 2,000—about 13,000 children 
of school age are unprovided for in any way whatever. 

Such deductions are not confined to me alone. They are not 
merely matters of opinion. They are facts gathered from official 
reports. Anyone who will take the trouble to investigate the sub- 
ject quickly arrives at the same conclusions. It is apparent to the 
most superficial observer, excepting the blind in the Indian Bu- 
reau, that the Government can not accommodate at present all 
the children of school age. The well-known editor of the Forest 
and Stream, Mr. George Bird Grinnell, in a work entitled The 
Indian of To-day, published this very year, speaking of the con- 
tract-school system, says that— 


* * * itis to be ene that Congress has reduced the number of chil- 
dren to be paid for at a time when there are so many requ: education for 
whom she Government provides no accommodation. 


This is the opinion of one with no personal interest. It is the 
belief of everyone who has in an impartial manner given any at- 
tention whatever to the question. 

An even more insuperable barrier intervenes, however, to pre- 
vent the Commissioner accommodating in Government schools 
the pupils now in contract schools. No reference is made to this 
difficulty in the Commissioner's letter. Its perusal might sug- 
gest the suspicion that the Commissioner is unaware of this diffi- 
culty. The Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year 1896 
contains the following provision: 


That hereafter no Indian child shall bo sent from any Indian reserva- 
tion toa school beyond the State or Territory in which said reservation is 
situated without the voluntary consent of the father or mother of such child, 
if either of them are living, and if neither of them are living, without the 
2 consent of the next of kin of such child. Such consent shall be 
made before the agent of the reservation, and he shall send to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs his certificate that such consent has been voluntaril: 
given before such child shall be removed from such reservation. And it 

be unlawful for any Indian nt or other employee of the Govern- 
ment to induce, or seek to induce, by withholding rations, or by other im- 
proper means, the parents or next of kin of any Indian to consent to the re- 
moral of any Ind child beyond the limits of any reservation. (Act 
approved March 2, 1805. Public—No. 12L) 


With that provision of law in mind it may be possible for the 
Commissioner to point out in which of the Government schools, 
located in the same State or Territory, the pupils in the contract 
schools, as shown in the following statement, can be placed: 
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Statement showing number of Catholic Indian contract school pupils; Indian 
school population of States and Territories, etc.—Continued. 


Statement showing number of Catholic Indian contract school ils; Indian 
school population of States and Territories in thich contrac ools are lo- 
cated; i aay of Government Indian schools in said States and Territories, 
eee rah. Indian children unprovided with Government school accom- 
modations. 


Contract pupils. 


ty of un 
4 e k State or Territory, and School) Gov. vided with 
School | IY of | vided with * e 
State or Territory, and ool! Ger: TAO wit school no- 
schools. erna een commo- 
hi school ac- — —— i — 
commo- 
dations. SOUTH DAKOTA—con- 
— _ tinued. 
Sisseton Agency ........--.|----.---]--...---|---...-- 
Vankton Agency K 
Pierre Pralnin i 9 
e e raining 
Flandreau Training School|- 
Rapid City Training ool. 
bool „ 1,451 
hool ann <n nnnnn) omrennen|nnannonn|nnncannnlonnernnn WASHINGTON. 
OO] - ——ů E OOTO PETTEE 7? EET Colvill ae 
Bien [tar sesey | threat spe a Tulalip Agency a 
*82 | Pu a AEDST T EY 
Baraga ......-.-.---- soiton 1,084 
Harbor Springs -..----.---- . t 
pine ee Training WISCONSIN. 
Dee achiogla cos son SESE pews [efector 2 Green Bay Ageney . 
La Pointe Agency -......-.. 
i F e a 
o = Wittenberg Training 
$ 390 810 S TTO 
MINNESOTA. 91 
Sekuta Earth ing 8085 dire 55 5 WYOMING, 
Pipestone Training School 100 Shoshone Agency.-......-. 225 
515 1,804 o 9,193 
MONTANA. = 
* Excess in ; 
e ee — + Estimated, dn basis of 1 to ö of entire population; practice of Indian 
ee e | a R| S) B 10 jez 
Tongue River Agency..... 40 With much care the Commissioner has set forth the several 
Fort — ra near | SR eo amounts received by the schools under the control of the Catholic 
b E-a] Church and contrasted the total with the aggregate amount re- 
890 1,287 | ceived by the combined Protestant schools. It is difficult to under- 
stand the relevancy of this contrast to the issue raised; but it does 
8 not require much shrewdness to divine the purpose of the Com- 
Turtle Mountain Reserva- missioner. It was intended to convey the impression that in some 
ene 728 way Catholic schools had 1 tly obtained an advantage over 
Dorili Dake NETON the schools controlled by the Protestant denominations, The 
Standing Rock y amount received by any particular class of schools can haye noth- 
ing to do with the ability of the Government to accommodate the 
7 | contract pupils. It has no place in this discussion at all. It was 
IDAHO. brought in to ally with the Commissioner certain well-known and 
bigoted persons, who are unable to consider the question at issue 
OEE ner gota gangs 8 or kindred questions in an impartial manner. 
Lemhi pple le plea 3 But the Catholic Church needs offer no apology for accepting 
Nez Perces Agency. aid from the Government in the work of Indian education. Tho 
422 solicitation was on the part of the Government. It was the Gov- 
ernment, not the church, that proposed such a practice. While 
NEW MEXICO. some men have been found too narrow to pay just tribute to this 
Pee work, none have ever had the temerity to disparage it. 
2 ARENT ccc The Commissioner states that from 1889 to 1899, inclusive, 
Albuquerque trainin the Catholics have drawn for contract schools $3,493,409.” It ap- 
Santa Fe training... parently has never occurred to the Commissioner that this has 
959 | resulted from a monetary standpoint alone in + saving to the 
Government. The Catholic contract schools educate and care for 
OREGON. upils for one-third less than the Government schools, To bea 
Umatilla Agency -- ittle more explicit and accurate, the per capita allowance for pu- 
Grand Ronde Agency pils in contract schools is $108 per annum; the average per capita 
Klamath Agency -....- cost of educating Indian children in Government schools, as esti- 
1 mated by the Indian Bureau, is $142 per annum. The Govern- 
Salem Training Schoo ment schools are a twenty-seyenths more expensive than the 
sn contract schools. e expenditure of the $3,493,409 for pupils in 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Pine Ridge Agency 
Rosebud Agency 


the contract schools conducted by Catholics has effected a saving 


to the Government of 81,035,084. 


This, however, is not all. Since 1896 these schools have car- 
ried many more children than the Government paid for under 
the ease These additional children cost the Government 
nothing. 

The number HEP papis carried at no expense to the Government 
during that period are shown in this statement. 


* Estimated, but fully within the number. 
Had these children been in Government schools the cost of their 


board and tuition would have aggregated $348,940. This amount, 
with the $1,035,084 already shown to have been saved, amounts to 
$1,554,024, which represents part of the saving to the Government 
in the education of the Indians that has resulted from its arrange- 
ment with Catholic contract schools. 

Besides this sum, it must be remembered that gh expendi- 
tures would have been required for the erection of necessary 
school buildings, which easily would have amounted to $750,000, 
while the usual repairs and improvements necessary from time 
to time would have compelled considerable expenditures. 

It is rather to be 8 that the Commissioner did not 
just a little of this information when stating the amount that 

n received by Catholic schools and contrasting it with the 
totals received by all other schools, so that men might have 
judged whether the Government had been improvident in its con- 
tracts with these schools, 

In his letter the Commissioner says: 

In the criticisms and debate on this question no account is taken of the 
fact that 8 bodies do and can take care of Indian pupils. There area 
number of mission schools throughout the Indian country maintained and 
operated by various religious bodies and churches, who furnish teachers, 
food, clothing, etc., to the pupils attending. 

At times I have thought that the Commissioner never read the 
speech which he attempts to review and answer. If he has, is it 
not more than passing strange that he should so quickly forget 

the following language contained therein: 

The valne of these schools is not atissue. It has never been questioned. 
In the report of the board of Indian commissioners for 1598 this commenda 


tion is found at 
The con 


ve 


and missi 


on and increase, for, as we have often said, our deep and 1 cn 
2 what the Indian needs above all things 11 moral and Chris 


e Cor 
ment on contract sch 


Government contract, he by 
The labors which they do in an educational way are of inestimable value 


It would be too unkind to make further comment upon this 
statement of the Commissioner. 

The Commissioner says further: 

In 1893, prior to the inauguration by Congress of redu contract schoo! 
theso mission schools“ reported an attendance of 75 pu and in 1894, 152 

pupils For the year 1895, when the first reduction was made, 754 pupils were 
` reported; 755 in 1888: 813 in 1897; 1,112 in 1898; and 1.281 in 1899. * 
of the average attendance at the missi 
schools had an attendance of 259, the Protestant schools 855. It seems evident 
from this that the great Protestant o izations in refusing aid of the Goy- 
ernment for their schools have main ed them in the true missionary spirit 
out of their own funds. 

A more papano attempt to deceive this House has seldom been 
attempted, more unjustifiable and outrageous effort to bring 
into reproach, in an underhand manner,the Catholic missions 
among the Indians of this country has never been made. As I 
stated in the to which the Commissioner's letter refers, 
mission schools” differ from contract schools only in that no 

upils are in the former under Government contract.” As the 
8 well knows, pupils in contract schools without con- 
tract provision are mission“ pupils. Why, then, in the ‘‘analy- 
sis” that he made were the 1,469 „mission“ pupils in Catholic 
contract schools eliminated? These 1,469 mission“ pupils, with 
the 259 that the Commissioner admits were in attendance in the 
Catholic mission schools, make in all 1,728. Contrast this total— 
1,728—with the 855 pupils in attendance in all the other mission 
schools, and let the Commissioner answer whether it still— 
seems evident from this that the great Protestant organizations in refusing 
aid of the Government for their schools have maintained them in the true 
missionary spirit out of their own funds. 


It would be interesting to know whether this still applies, in the 
opinion of the Commissioner, to the Protestant churches alone. 

At this time, too, it is p: to call attention to the fact that 
in addition to the mission schools to be found in the Commission- 
er’s report, and from which this analysis was apparently made, 
there are two other Catholic mission schools. At Santa Fe, N. Mex., 


St. Catharine's, a mission school, with 135 pupils; and at Muscogee; 
Okla., St. Joseph’s, with 145 pupils. 

I have no quarrel with the school of any denomination. As far 
as I am informed, they all do good work. This I have never hesi- 
tated to say. Members of this House and of the Senate have 
heard me urge an appro riation for the Hampton school. But 
when an official of this Government makes such a statement as 
that just quoted it is very natural that it be resented. 

The insinuation that the Catholic Indian schools have not 
been conducted in the true missionary spirit” is simply astound- 
ing. Who that had ever read a line of the history of this country 
could have given expression to such a slander? From the discov- 
ery of this continent to the present day much of the history of 
this country must be read in the lives of Catholic missionaries. 
Perpetua in countless streams and rivers, towns and cities, 
mountains and valleys, the glories of their deeds and of their lives 
will be commemorated throughout the land until the end of time. 
To detail their marvelous work would be idle, since the history 
of America will forever stand in refutation and condemnation of 
the Commissioner’s contemptible insinuation. 

No fear need be entertained that this work will cease. The his- 
tory of nineteen centuries can be marshaled to show the fidelity 
with which that church has gone forth to teach allmen. This is 
the Commissioner’s chief reliance against embarrassment. Well 
does he know that the accommodations that the Government can 
not offer will be found in these same schools. And let it be hoped 
that in their operation nothing will be done that will not be in 
e with the Commissioner's idea of the true missionary 
spiri 

In this extraordinary letter the Commissioner also says: 

It is claimed in the discussion in Congress above referred to that “if con- 
tract schools are obnoxious because sectarian, Government schools are cer- 
8 much more objectionable.” This is a statement which is not substan- 


by the facts, Long quotations are given from Archbishop Ryan, 


Herbert Spencer, and Webster's argument in the celebrated Gi — 5 
an 


bearing upon this subject. The definition of a sectarian school, as ad 
understood in this office with reference to the educational matters, is that of 
the latest edition of Webster's International Dictionary. Hedefinessectarian 
as “a member or adherent of a school, denomination, or religious or 
8 party;" sectarianism as excess of or denominational 
zeal; adherence to a separate church organization.“ 

The statement that ‘‘if contract schools are obnoxious because 
sectarian, Government schools are certainly much more objection- 
able” was certainly made by me. It was based, too, upon the re- 
port of the superintendent of Indian Schools, a Government offiei 
and on an extract from the Commissioner’s own report, all o; 
which he conveniently omits to mention in the extract just quoted. 
Just to make it clear that there was justification for the asser- 
tion, even though the Commissioner says that it is “not substan- 
tiated by the facts,” I give here the authority for the statement, 
as it appears in my former speech: 


The Government schools are su to bestri clean of 
nocas 2 ean of everything 


that smacks of report of Miss Estelle Reel, the superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools, for 1899, however, refutes thissupposition. Atthe 
outset of her report she says: 


“Therefore it seems most fitting that Ishould set forth in my re- 
1 such matters as have come under my personal observation while in the 
e * d 


found at the Haskell Institute, Kansas, that a most happy Christian influ- 
ence es the school; Chilocco Indian School, Oklahoma, religious 
exe’ are conducted regularly; Nambe and Tesuque Pueblo day schools, 


th i Oreg., there are three) there 
of faithful, Christian teachers; “ Chemawa Indian School, Oregon, “religious 


Lge eai Siletz Boarding School, Oregon, “the reli- 
the children is carefully looked after.” 
ese, sir, are all Government sch Can there be religious training 
without sectarian teaching? Why, these schools are the most objectionable 
because the most sectarian of all existing schools among the Indians. Speak- 
of this prisa A the school question, the Commissioner, in his report for 
says, at page 20: 
“Although sectarian 
Godless institutions. The pog lesof the Bible, of religion, and mor- 
ality are taught, and, so far as it Donat 
are placed in of the children. 
ignored, but allemployees are required 
min f ils that the great religious bodies of our country may 
a vigorous and enduring Christian character.“ 
In other words, the Commissioner believes in a creedless religious train- 


That is the justification for the assertion that the Government 
schools are as obnoxious from the standpoint of sectarianism as are 
contract schools. j 

It was hardly to be expected that the Commissioner could ap- 
— the force or meaning of any word without recourse to a 

ctionary, and no one could imagine him exercising any reason- 
ing boo for himself in an effort to comprehend its meaning. 
The long quotationfrom Archbishop Ryan to which he refers was 
adopted by me as a more comprehensive and exact definition or 
explanation of the word sectarianism ” than any given elsewhere, 


It was made before the Senate Committee on Appropriations in 
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3 1898, 


by the Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, and 


as follows: 


is the religion of Cady br church. But thisis not the ogy J 
efinesas sectarian one of a party in rel koe whi 
olds tenets differ- 


to preach 
which he may disagree with ro bp of his audience. Now. as every doctrine |` 
of Christians has been denied by someone, u preaching is simply 


merit of prat variety, as it changes with each moral teacher, and not un- 
frequently with the same individual at different periods of life. 

The Commissioner evidently could not appreciate the logic of 
that passa: The limits of his vision and reason are defined by 
Webster's International Dictionary. 

The quotation from Webster's argument in the Girard will case 
was used in the argument to demonstrate that the Government 
schools were equally as sectarian as contract schools. That the 
mere fact that individuals uncontrolled by the tenets of a partic- 
ular church were commissioned to teach, could not obviate the 
on onou that the teaching was sectarian. To repeat Webster’s 
words: 

It has been said that there may be lay preachers among them. Lay 
preachers! This is ridiculous enough in a country of C. tianity and 
religion. 

* * * * * * * 

Now, are not laymen equally sectarian in their views with clergymen? 
And would it not be just as easy to prevent sectarian doctrines from being 
3 by a clergyman as from being taught by a layman? It is idle, there- 
‘ore, to speak of lay preaching. 

Here Webster was interrupted by a statement that it was not 
lay Preaching: but lay teaching, that had been discussed. He 
continued: 

Well, I would just as soon take it that way as the other—teaching as 
preaching. Is not the teaching of laymen as sectarian as the preaching of 
clergymen? What is the difference between unlettered laymen and lettered 
clergymen in this respect? 1. F. Sinan knows that laymen are us violent con- 
troversialists as clergymen, and the less informed the more violent. So this, 
while it is a little more ridiculous, is equally obnoxious. According to my 
experience, a layman is just as likely to launch out into sectarian views and 
to advance clashing doctrines and bien — . 0 prejudices asa professional 
preacher, and even more so. Every objection to professional religious in- 
struction 1 with still greater force to lay teaching. As in other cases, 
so in this, the greatest degree of candor is usually found 8 the 
greatest degree of knowledge. Nothing is more apt to be positive and dog - 
matical than ignorance. 


A passage from Herbert Spencer's Study of Sociology was 
used to sustain the proposition that the development of the intel- 
lect alone did not act asa preventive of vice. I contended then, as 
I believe now, that religious training and development are essential 
to all proper education; that without it men are not made either 
good or desirable citizens—certainly not good Indians, The pas- 
sage, however, was not relied upon in the discussion of the sec- 
tarian nature of the Government schools. 

It may be said that this is of no importance. None whatever, 
except to call attention to the commissioner's omission to state 
upon what the assertion was made, and the authority to which it 
is improperly credited. It merely brings out distinctively the 
careless and unfair manner in which the commissioner has re- 
viewed and answered the speech to which he calls attention. 

With much seriousness it is pointed out in this letter that— 

In a Catholic contract school every employee, from nner ee to the 
smallest Indian assistant, isa member of the Catholic Church; no other de- 
nomination has any representative; the ritual of the Catholic Church, its 
en it traditions, its theories, are alone taught; it is emphatically an 
0 ization for the p of coms ae De peculiar tenets of the Catholic 
faith to the exclusion of all others. In a Government school the religious or 
pi eon of an employee are not involved in his selection or retention 

It seems strange that it did not occur to the commissioner that 

everything in that passage about Catholic contract schools applies 
with equal force to the contract and mission schools of all the 
denominations. Why single out with such particularity the Catho- 
lic schools? Why did not the commissioner call attention to the 
fact that the Lincoln School, for which direct appropriations have 
been made and which will only cease with this year, is by its char- 
ter an oF wi mime school? Hampton, until 1893, when appar- 
ently it first dawned upon men that contract schools were sec- 
tarian, made it clear in its reports that it had a missionary de- 
ent. 

Pupils were there prepared to do mission work. Its report for 
1895, found at page 414 of the Report of the Commissioner of 
Indians Affairs for the same year, shows that of the“ returned 


students“ 6 were missionaries and 15 catechists. Religion and 
religious teaching and instruction is an important part of the 
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school work. Its principal is a Congregational minister, and it 
has a resident chaplain. I do not say these things in derogation 
of the school. From personal examination Iam convinced that 
this school does good work, and, as I have already stated, I urged 
the appropriation for it. But these facts are stated becanse, as 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is well aware of them, it em- 
phasizes the action of the Commissioner in dragging into the dis- 
cussion of the Government's ability to accommodate the children 
in contract schools matters affecting Catholic schools alone when 
there was no necessity for it. 

The Commissioner concludes his letter by saying: 

Representative FITZGERALD. says truly that the only difference between 
the Government schools and the contract sectarian schools is thet one is sup- 
ported by the Government and the other by contributions from religious an 
other associations. This is the point involved in sectarianism. The mission 
schools, if managed under Presbyterian auspices, teach the peculiar tenets of 
Presbyterienism to the exclusion of all other tenets; so are the Methodist, 
Baptist, Episcopalian, and others. In other words, they use their own funds 
in order to propagate their peculiar and separate creeds. 

Of course I never made any such statement. Had I done so the 
commissioner would have been justified in declaring that I was 
absolutely ignorant of the school system. No doubt it would have 
afforded him great pleasure to point out my ignorance on the sub- 
ject. I did say, however, as it appears before, that mission (not 
Government) schools differ from contract schools in that no pupils 
are in the mission schools under Government contracts. It may 
be said that the commissioner inadvertently used the term Govern- 
ment for mission; but even if this be so, it only further illustrates 
the careless and thoughtless manner in which the letter was pre- 
pared, or else it is an exhibition of ignorance about Indian schools 
that should not be tolerated in the least responsible of the com- 
missioner's subordinates, 

There are some other matters upon which I might with propriety 
touch at this time. There is no question that Catholic as well as 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, sr ag and Methodist mission schools 
are supported by the respective churches that maintain them, 
although the Commissioner omits to name in that statement the 
Catholic schools. There has never been a desire on my part, how- 
ever, to discuss this question in the narrow way that the Commis- 
sioner has attempted todo, Ihave no wish to stimulate the bit- 
terness sometimes inherited by men of different religious beliefs, 
Indeed, there is no necessity of it being done by anyone, not ex- 
cepting the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

enever the question of Indian education-is to be discussed. 
as a member of this House I will shrink from no phase of it. Somé 
other phases of the question the Commissioner will hardly deem 
it either profitable or advisable, although it certainly would prove 
instructive, for him to discuss. 

So far as this remarkable letter is concerned, Iam done. Upon 
it I have no further comment to make, If the Commissioner can 
take any satisfaction from it, let him enjoy to the full his delight. 
It may as well be understood, however, that no such slanderous 
statements as are contained in this letter can either be uttered in 
this House or placed in the RECORD without receiving speedy and 
proper refutation and their author just rebuke. 


Trusts. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARLIN E. OLMSTED, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900, 

The House . the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. OLMSTED said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was my intention when I spoke before upon 
this subject to call attention to the influence of Republican ad- 
ministration upon the laboring man. Our Democratic friends 
are shy about comparing presentindustrial conditions with those 
which obtained during the last Democratic Administration. One 
member upon this floor did faintly insist that the Democratic party 
had done moreto reduce the hours of labor. We concede that. 
They reduced not only the hours but the days, the weeks, and the 
months of labor. They even reduced the number of men engaged 
in and the w: paid for labor. 

Pennsylvania is the Keystone State, and what affects the key- 
stone affects the whole arch. In the mannfacture of iron, steel, 
and tin plate alone there were employed in Penusylvania in 1899, 
under President McKintey, 24,667 more men than in 1896, the last 
year of Cleveland's term. Each man had upon an average about 
thirty-five days more work in the year, and the daily wages were 
from 10 to 31 per cent higher. 
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The aggregate of wages paid them was $30,680,391 in 1899, as 
against 829.859.019 in 1896, a difference of $20,821,275 in favor of 
a Republican Administration. These figures are from the official 
reports. The statistics as to workmen in mines, upon railroads, 
and in other lines can not yet be officially ascertained; but their 
testimony will be equally convincing as to the advantages of Re- 
publican supremacy. 

As part of my remarks I submit the 3 official tables, for 
which I am indebted to Hon. J. M. Clark, chief of the bureau of 
statistics: 

ment, „ yearly and d. earni an w 
32238 on, tin 2 and 8 = besa a ad into finished 
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From Hon. James E. Roderick, chief of the bureau of mines of 
Pennsylvania, I learn that the production of coal in my State in 
1839 was 127,101,167 tons as against 98,317,986 tons in 1895, an in- 
crease of 28,753,181 tons, The wages paid are not reported to his 
department, but assuming that the amount paid per ton for min- 
ing remained the same in 1899 as in 1898, the cost of mining the 
additional 28,753,181 tons was more than $20,000,000, so that in the 
manufacture of iron and steel and tin plate and in the mining of 
coal there were paid out in 1899 as wages to laboring men more 
than $40,000,000 in excess of the wages paid in 1896, the last year 
of the last Democratic Administration. 

Think of the great advantage to every interest and to all the 
poopie of having $40,000,000 per annum added tothe number of 

onest dollars in circulation. Think to what proportions this in- 
crease will swell when we take into consideration the additional 
wages paid to men employed upon railroads and in the various 
other branches of industry notincluded in the figures I have given. 
Reflect that this great improvement has been taking place not 
only in Pennsylvania, but throughout the entire Union, and then 
you may begin in a small way to realize the inestimable adyan- 
tages of Republican rule and the importance of maintaining a Re- 
publican majority in Congress and continuing in power the Ad- 
ministration of President McKinley, under which such mighty 
changes have been wrought for the benefit of all our people. 


Interference with Navigation. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. NICHOLAS MULLER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 7, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R. 8777) to confer upon the supervisor of the harbor of New 
York further power to act in reference to interference with navigation, 
and to confer jurisdiction upon the United States courts to punish offend- 
ers thereof. 

Mr. MULLER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I urge the passage of the bill, which is a measure 
in behalf of all the owners, managers, masters, and pilots of steam 
vessels who are in active service. I urge the passage of this bill 
in the interests of navigation and to protect the lives of navigators 
and to protect valuable property, by the avoidance of collisions, 
No legal authority for abating this smoke nuisance can be found 
in the Federal laws; and in the interests of commerce and navi- 
gation Congress is appealed to to remedy this long-existing eyil 
and thus do away with this menace to navigation. 

It has been conclusively shown Dy pee mderance of evidence 
that these waters under the control of the Federal Government aro 
made absolutely dangerous, and large interests are jeo ized by 
the creation of these dense smokes and fumes from the factories 
located on the Jersey side of the Kill von Kull River. This bill, 
while directly intended to protect navigation, will also give great 
relief to people of the State of New York, whom I have the honor 
to represent in part. This bill should receive the favorable sanc- 
tion of Congress, as recommended by the honorable Secretary of 
War, honorable Secretary of the Treasury, the Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army,and by the United States Govern- 
ment supervisor of the great harbor of New York. ` 

This bill should command the earnest consideration of every 
member of Congress, and I am convinced,if properly and care- 
fully considered this body, it will receive favorable action. 
For years Staten Island has suffered from the prevalence of this 
smoke nuisance, and as Congress alone can give relief, I earnestly 
ask for such relief as this bill will afford,and am supported in 
this contention by thousands of people on Staten Island who have 
witnessed the depreciation of property values caused by the dense 
smoke of these factories; and so dense and stifling is this smoke 
that all forms of vegetation are dwarfed and ruined. 

This bill should receive the favorable action of Congress— 

First. Because the interests of interstate and foreign commerce 
demand the protection of the Government inst this danger to 
navigation in the great waterways controlled by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Second. Because the large appropriations granted by the United 
States are rendered, to a great extent, useless by the danger to 
navigation on waterways so improved at the nation’s expense. It 
has been shown by naval officers and expert navigators that these 
dense clouds of smoke, obscuring the vision, are afar greater 
hindrance to navigation than the densest fog could be, 
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This bill in its general character does not apply to any partic- 


case, nor is it advocated by any special interests, and if op- 
„asit certainly should not be, it can only be opposed by special 
interests. Itisastrictly business as well as humanitarian measure. 
Its enactment is demanded by the highest considerations of the 
panko weal, and for a just and proper regard for the increasing 
ngers that threaten navigation in the great port of New York. 
Having at heart the welfare and safety of thousands who de- 
mand the passage of this bill, I submit it to the consideration of 
the House, feeling that a sense of right, humanity, and common 
justice will satisfy the members of the House that this bill should 
pass, in the interests of the people concerned as well as the United 
States Government, whose executive representatives unite in 
recommending its enactment into law. 


Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY D GREEN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 14, 1900. 


Union, and having cmdar COLANA ATION the tll (Hie asl) ssakine SVET. 

nion, an: under conside: m e & O- 

CCC in ihe appropriations for the eal year eni- 
or 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the very beginning of this session of Con- 
gress, as far back as December 12, 1899, House bill No. 3717, fa- 
2 called the Grout bill, was referred to the Committee on 

t has remained there ever since, and, for all that I can find 
out, will remain there until the Fifty-sixth Congress ceases to 
exist, or at least until it will be too late to have the measure acted 
upon and enacted into law at this session. 

There can be no excuse for this unprecedented and needless 
delay. Sixty days would have been sufficient time to hear all the 
arguments for and against the measure. It is apparent that want 
of time to consider can not be urged as even a plausible excuse. 
What, then, is the reason for the y? The bill is a very short 
one, the provisions are simple, the subject-matter is old, and the 
legal propositions involved have all been settled by the court of 
last resort. The le naturally suppose that the men who are 
appointed as members of the Committee on Agriculture are not 

ly familiar with the subject-matter of the questions coming 
under its jurisdiction, but are friendly to the passage of fair leg- 
islation which will protect and encourage that large portion of our 
people who are engaged in eee ee pursuits, 

To my personal knowledge, many individual members of this 
House have seen personally the members of this committee and per- 
sonally ur, them to take prompt action on the pending measure, 
8 or myself, I know I have done 5 in my power 
to have the friends of this measure make special efforts to report 
the bill promptly and favorably. 

From all the information I can obtain, the majority of that com- 
mittee are in favor of reporting the bill favorably. When its 
friends outside of the committee e: te and complain of the 
delay—the dangerous delay—the only answer we receive is in the 
way of excuses which do not excuse. 2 

Anyone, from the conduct of the committee in not reporting, 
from the poor excuses offered for the delay, from the assurances 
aren of approval ofthe measure,is compelled to conclude that 

e members of the committee are individually for the bill and 
colleetively against it. 

PF sca delay can be explained in but one of the following hypo- 
eses: 


First. The enemies of the bill, open or secret, constitute a ma- 
eds bd the committee, despite their personal assurances to the 
contrary. 

Second. The friends of the bill, while they may be a numerical 
majority, are outmaneuvered by the oleomargarine supporters, 
and have not and are not managing their fight with skill. 

Third. That the friends of the bill are in a majority, yet by part 
orders or for sup partisan capital are willing to allow the bi 
to be delayed so that final action may not be taken on the measure 
before the expiration of this session and before the question of the 
Presidency is again settled previous tothe convening of Congress. 

It looks as though they wished to be able in the next Congres- 
sional and Presidential canvass to pose as both the friends of the 
. trusts and the friends of the farming and dairy 
in 


Let me say to the Committee on Agriculture as well as to the 
members of this House that this straddle will not be successful. 

The farmers and dairymen of the United States are alive to 
their interests; they have taken a firm and uncompromising stand 
in their opposition to any longer delay in stamping out this fraud- 
ulent business, which so interferes with them that it threatens the 
very existence of the manufacture of pry dairy butter. 

They are well organized and each day are becoming beiter or- 
ganized. They stand shoulder to shoulder in this fight, willing 


to drop party lines if need be. 

They will solve the mystery of this delay. Time will disclose to 
them the real cause. Even the secrets of the committee room will 
leak out and become public property. They will be able to sepa- 
rate their friends from their opponents and before the Fifty- 
seventh Congress is elected they will by their votes at the polls 
see that their interests are not put in jeopardy by either open 
enemies, lukewarm friends, or bungling management. 

It is said by members of the committee that the bill has beer 
referred to a subcommittee of three, and that two out of the three 
members are enemies and haye held back and continue to hold 
back the report. Will it not be hard to explain to the dairy inter- 
ests of this country what necessity there was to have a bill so plain 
in its provisions and so in its character referred to any 
subcommittee? Surely this was a blunder. But it is easily cor- 
rected. The majority of the committee, which had power to refer 
to a subcommittee, surely have the power to order a report of that 
subcommittee, and in case of a refusal they can discharge them 
from all further consideration of the measure and take action. 
Nay, they can even take action and report the bill without con- 
sidering the fact of its submission to the subcommittee. This 
may not be a very courteous proceeding, but who will deny that 
the time for courtesy has passed and for action has come? The 
continuance of this courtesy plea can resultin nothing else than 
the undue delay and ultimate defeat of the measure. 

1 for one hold and say there is no reason for delay, and for 
one representing a constituency in which every farmer keeps cows 
and produces milk, and is directly or indirectly interested in the 
manufacture of pure dairy butter, enter my solemn protest against 
the dilatory action of this committee and demand a report. The 
very opponents of this measure can assign no good reason for 
withholding the measure from the consideration of the House. 
The subject is an important one, one of great interest to the pub- 
lic, and one whose decision affects the business of many thousands 
of our most industrious and most valued citizens. So it at least 
has a right to be discussed and passed upon by the House. 

If there are any intrinsic objections to this bill, if any of its 
provisions are unjust, if any can be improved, let these changes 
be made by the committee and the bill then reported. Themem- 
bers of this House, I believe, are fully able to fr: and pass a 
fair and acceptable measure on the subject-matter. Whatever 
may be said by the opponents, it is not fair that the legislation 
be stifled in committee or its enactment into law at this session of 
Congress be prevented by these dilatory tactics. I again warn 
the members of this committee and of this House that each one 
individually and the majority party collectively will have to an- 
sue for the defeat of this legislation, whatever be the excuse 

ey may give. 

In behalf of my constituents, in behalf of those of your constitu- 
ents who have for days by letter, petition, and resolution pressed 
you to have this bill doing away with the illegal and unjust prac- 
tices used by the manufacturers of oleomargarine in their unfair 
and criminal competition with the pure dairy product passed, I 
appeal to you to redouble your efforts to secure a favorable report 
of the Grout bill and its enactment into a law before Congress 
closes its doors this session, 

Now, let us turn our attention to an examination of the merits 
of the Grout bill and to a discussion of the arguments urged by 
its supporters and the statements and criticisms of its antagonists. 

Let the position of those who favor this bill be not misunder- 
stood. They do not compain at their product, real dairy butter, 
being placed on the market in honest competition with oleomar- 
garine, butterine, or any chemical compound of grease, call it by 
whatever namé the manufacturer may; but they do protest 
against these grease compounds being placed on the market and 
ghd eons and consumers for what it is not—the product 
of the dairy. 

The provisions of the Grout bill should plainly convince any 
unprejudiced thinking man that this is their only object, for al- 
though the Federal tax on oleomargarine and its kindred prod- 
ucts is at sue prosent time 2 cents a pound, by this bill this tax 
will be redu to one-fourth of 1 cent a pound—merely a nomi- 
nal amount—one which will enable these compounds to be sold 
for 14 cents cheaper than its present price. 

But it does provide that all oleomargarine, the natural color of 
which is white, if colored to resemble butter shall pay a Federal 
tax of 10 cents, Why do the dairy interests ask the reduction? 
Simply because they wish to show in a practical manner that they 
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do not fear the honest competition of oleomargarine or any other 
grease so long as it has its natural color and must be sold in the 
open market for what it really is. 

Why do they ask the imposition of a high tax on the colored 
compound? Simply because if it is sold for butter, which it is 
not, it can not be sold at a price under which honest butter can 


be produced. 

‘hese imitations, on an estimate based upon the market prices 
of the products entering into them and adding in labor, cost of 
production, and a fair profit to the manufacturer, can be pro- 
duced at from 8 to 10 cents a pound, while, on the contrary, every 
farmer or every man that has ever examined into the manufacture 
of dairy butter knows that at 18 and 20 cents the profit is merely 
nominal and during many seasons of the year it can not be pro- 
duced at that cost. Now, here let us examine what materials go 
in the manufacture of these compounds. They are the same, and 
in order that there may be no mistake about it I insert the answer 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States in 

ly to a resolution of this House ing for the information 
which under the 8 law the manufacturers are obliged to file 
in the Treasury Department, after swearing to the same. 

This return also shows the amount of these compounds 
manufactured during the year beginning June 80, 1898, and end- 
ing June 30, 1899, 


antities and kinds of ingredients used in the production of oleomargarine in 
orn United States for the 2 — year ending June 80, 1899; also. 
he whole quantity. 
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When you glance over this long list of various articles it has a 
tendency to make even a stout heart quail. lt is claimed that 
they are all healthy and easily digested. Perhaps they are; I hope 
they are. To me it looks like a rather nasty mixture, and I may 
be pardoned for preferring my butter to be made of the natural 
juice of the cow. But I donotintend to discuss either the healthi- 
ness of the compound, its flavor, or its digestibility; others may 
discuss that part of the subject. 

If anyone will take up the list and put market prices on the 
several ingredients, the statement I haye made as to cost of pro- 
duction can be easily verified; and that is the point I wished to 
make clear. The burden of the complaint of the supporters of 
this measure is that these products are fraudulently sold as dairy 
butter. Is this charge true? I have before me a circular letter 
mailed to me and haying the name of G. F, Swift, president of 
Swift & Co., of Chicago. He states, It is absolutely impossible 
to-day, under the internal-revenue laws and regulations, to sell 
oleomargarine as butter to consumers of ordinary intelligence,” 
Is this true? No thinking, reading citizen will believe this state- 
ment. Certainly none living in Pennsylvania who has read the 
North American and other newspapers, which have daily during 
the last three months shown up the frauds practiced in the sale of 
oleomargarine in Pennsylvania alone. 

That State has stringent laws against the fraudulent sale of 
oleomargarine for butter, and severe penalties are attached; but 
even these laws it hasshown—and daily now is conclusively show- 
ing—do not prevent or deter the manufacturers of oleomargarine 
and their agents from carrying on 2 gigantic system of frauds. 
Over 11,000,000 pounds of this grease was sold in Pennsylvania 
alone, nearly one-eighth of the entire output of the United States 
manufacturers—fully one-eighth when the amount exported is 
taken into account. 

Was this sold as oleomargarine or butter? The answer may be 
found in the hundreds of indictments brought before the Federal 
courts inst those who sold this trash for butter, and at butter 
prices. The cases tried conclusively proved that a mighty and 
extensive N nay F existed, backed by the millionaire manufac- 
turers, to set the laws at defiance and swindle the consuming 
public. These men, 1 and agents, went so far as to 
guarantee immunity from punishment to those who carried on 


this nefarious business and perpetrated unblushingly these 
gigantic and ou us frauds. 

hey went beyond this in their revel of lawlessness, They bribed 
the State authorities and officers who were supposed to have been 
appointed and who were paid out of the taxpayers’ money for the 
purpose of detecting and punishing these offenders. 

Such a flood of light has been thrown upon this subject that 
the man who makes the statement that oleomargarine is not 
largely sold as dairy butter would be stamped as a modern Anna- 
nias, and would be admitted without further examination to the 
order of the knights of that name. 

It is hard to believe that the gentleman whose language I quoted 
above willfully made a false statement, but it is harder still to be- 
lieve that he has not ordinary intelligence.” The public must 
explain his statement. In charity I am willing to believe he has 
been misinformed by the conspirators. Now, if a saraa are of 
the 11,000,000 pounds sold in Pennsylvania was sold as dairy but- 
ter—and when I fix that amount at 90 per cent 1 believe I place it 
within the bounds of truth—how much of the balance was sold in 
others States as the products of ourdairies? Is it any wonder that 
the sales of these imitations have increased so rapidly? 

Let us look at this increase, boasted by the manufacturers. 

In the same letter Mr. Swift says—I read a portion of his letter: 

Fourth. The annual report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1899 (pages 192 to 199, inclusive), furnishes 
much interesting and valuable information on this subject. For instance, the 
average monthly production of oleoma: ne in 1888 was 2,860,460 nds, 
while the average monthly production in 1899 was 6,928,825 pounds, IWD 
an increase in production in eleven years of nearly 300 per cent. This in- 
creased production grew out of the increased market, and the increased 
market came use the people wanted and used oleomargarine. During 


the same period the averege quantity withdrawn monthly for exportation to 
oer countries increased from 140,516 pounds in 1848 Lo 258,008 pounds in 


The following table of production from all oleomargarine sources for each 
fiscal year since November 1, 1886, the date the oleomargarine law took effect, 
is interesting as showing the extent of operations in the country. 


Pounds. 


On hana Nors TTP iaciensosenses W 
Sanog the fiscal year ended June 30— 
r --s. sescesseesnusascoses 21,513,537 | $723,948. 04 
„3 = 34, 325, 527 864, 139. 88 
1889 85, 664, 026 804, 247,91 
1890 82, 324, 082 788, 291. 72 
1891 44,392,409 | 1,077, 024.14 
1892 48,364,155 | 1, 206,326.00 
1893 67, 224,208 | 1,670,643. 50 
1804 60,632,246 | 1,723,479. 90 
1895 56,958,105 | 1,400,211. 18 
1896 ... 50, 853, 234 | 1,219, 432.46 
1897 45,531,207 | 1,064,120. 00 
1898 57,516,136 | 1,815,708. 54 
1899... „130, 474 1.956, 618. 56 


647, 610, 476 


This table is taken from the report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue above referred to, and is refore authentic and official. It will be 
noted that the oon has steadily increased until, in the year 1899, it 
amounted to 83,130, 474 pounds. 

The Secretary of the Treasury’s statement shows that the pro- 
duction of oleomargarine in the United States for the month of 
December, 1899, was 11,713,743 pounds. 

With these startling and cele Woe ita figures, does any sane 
man wonder why the farmers of this country complain and ask 
the enactment of legislation which will only in a measure protect 
the dairy interests from utter annihilation in the very near future 
if the present fraudulent competition is allowed to go on. 

Every member, when he casts his vote on this measure, must 
decide whether he will wipe out the entire dairy interests of his 
district to allow the millionaire bogus-butter manufacturers of the 
United States to roll up more millions; for that and nothing else 
is what a vote against the Grout bill means, To you members of 
this body who represent Southern constituencies, where the cot- 
ton blooms, I ask you whether you are willing by your votes to 
strike down the great dairy interests of this country in order that 
you may dispose of a few more gallons of cotton-seed oil than you 
otherwise would? 

Have you no regard for your friends among our people who, 
like you, are ing under the most adverse circumstances and 
discriminating laws to wring a livelihood by the hardest labor 
from the soil of mother earth? There areinnumerable legitimate 
uses for your oil. Daily and hourly you are gaining more ex- 
tended markets for it among the people of the North and the 
East and the West. You need not fear for its present and its 
5 has far better uses than a component part of bogus 


tter. 
To you I will quote from Mr. Swift: 


Cotton; seed oil: This ingredient is not always used; itis used in limited 
quantities in the medium grades. 


The statistics above quoted show you how much, irrespective of 
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his assertions, is used. We, the friends of honest butter, ask your 
assistance. We ask you to take a broad and honest view of this 
subject and not be influenced by selfish and sordid considerations 
aloue, but by your sense of right and justice. Show us what 
Southern justice and generosity is. Prove to us that it exists, and 
you can never give us more conclusive proof than by the stand 
you take on this bill, This is a case of live and let live. What is 
your answer? 

To the Union Dairy Company, manufacturers of choice oleo- 
margarine, I say. as honest men, change your name; oleomarga- 
rine is not a product of the dairy, and your name is a fraud, and 
it suggests fraud to others who handle your product. To the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association of Illinois, I say to you that for every 
dishonest dollar you may put into your pockets by the sale of oleo- 
margarine for butter you pull five honest dollars out of the pock- 
ets of the trousers of the honest farmers who sell an honest prod- 
uct from the milk of their cows, and many of them live on the 
broad, grass-covered prairies of your own State. 

To the various trade and labor organizations who have honored 
me with their protests against the Grout bill I say you have been 
imposed upon by false statements and designing and unscrupulons 
men. No one can object to your eating imitation butter from 
choice, You can even buy it for less money than you do now if 
this bill is enacted into law. It will not be colored, it is true, 
2 the color adds neither to its taste, its feel, its odor, or its 

ealthfulness. Surely the difference in price will pay for its 
looks. And then you must also remember that you and yours 
are subject to the same impositions that have been inflicted upon 
your fellow-workmen all over the United States. The workmen in 
any community do not wish to buy oleomargarine for real butter, 
they donot want to pay two or three prices for these grease com 
pounds. Stop a minute and think. Do you? 

Your plea that the passage of this bill will close the sixteen oleo 
factories and throw workmen out of employment is a weak one. 
It will not bear examination. Do you think these factories will 
be shut down? I would that this might happen. but it will not. 
They will surely not produce the quantity they do now, I grant 

ou, and some workmen may lose employment there to find it in 

he manufacture of some honest product. But to every man that 
goes elsewhere for employment for this reason a score will find 
employment and a better living on our farms and in ourcreameries. 
Remember they are workingmen earning their living by the hard- 
est kind of manual toil. 

You could give the sume reason for notinterfering with the mar- 
keting of soapstone, whose product is mixed with the flour which 
goes intothe bread you and your families eat. So could you give 
the same reason for not shutting down the mannfactories which 
produce any other adulterated food article which is sold for gen- 
uine. You are the sufferers; you are the direct beneficiaries of 
all pure-food legislation honestly enforced. Ask your wives; they 
wili tell you so, if you do not believe my statements. 

This is no time for the workingmen of even Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, or Chicago to give their assistance to the oleo or any other 
trust. You speak of butter trusts. Do you not know that such a 
trust is a practical impossibility? Cattle used for dairy purposes 
will not flourish in large herds. The actual labor of 8 
butter is too great for a trust to be even thought of. Thousands 
of farmers would by adding to their herd of cows break it down 
in afew short months. Do not strain ata gnat and swallow a 
camel. Honesty in this case is the best policy; and what is more, 
itis right. Many of us who are pressing for this measure have 
for years fought. and hope in the future to actively assist in fight- 
ing, your battles. They are many. They are opposed by money 
and thesame kind of arguments as you bring forward against the 
butter interests. 

Had you not better consider before you are used as the tools of 
the backers of these frands? When the farmers of this country 
cease to give you sympathy and assistance you will have a harder 
fight to maintain your rights than you have ever had in the past. 
It will not pay to go back on these valuable allies, and Iam glad 
to say your opposition is not general. It is confined to only a very 
few spots, and you do not talk for the great army of the employed. 

You ask me why it should be permissible for the makers of 
genuine butter to color their product and not the manufacturers 
of oleomargarine. 

Mr. Swift ostentatiously boasts that they have colored oleomar- 
garine a rich yellow color for twenty-five years, as thongh that 
gave a prescriptive right to continue the practice despite the dis- 
astrous results, The reason I give you for prohibiting the color- 
ing of oleomargarine is that by coloring it you are able toand you 
actually do deceive the public. 

God Almighty gave butterits color—the grass He gave the cows 
to eat colored it yellow. If any distinction is to be maintained, it 
must be the natural color when that color is most pronounced. 
When it bleaches from the want of grass food in color, it could 
hardly be told from oleomargarine; and it is as much as anything 
to maintain the true distinction that they are compelled to color 
it, and they do color it. 


— R Š 


Butter, to my recollection, wasnever colored untilit was brought 
into competition with these imitation competitors. neces- 
sity for the passage of this legislation becomes evident when we 
call to mind that thirty-two States of the Union have enacted leg- 
islation to remedy this cryingevil. They have from time to time 
by amendment made these laws more stringent. All action on this 
subject has been for greater protection and never for less—for 
heavier penaltiesand never for lighter. The people of these States 
by a large majority must have demanded and kept demanding 
this legislation, or these laws would never have been passed, 
Thereby they recognized the existence of the evil and the necessity 
for action such as this bill contemplates. 

The most plausible argument. and one which seems to have 
done more than any other in convincing some of the labor organ- 
izations of the cities named above that this bill is hostile to their 
interests, is that the enactment of this law will raise butter to an 
exorbitant price, which they fix as high as 50 or 60 cents a pound, 
Surely when oleomargarine pays 10 cents tax, and costs not more 
than 10 cents, it wonld-enter the competition colored at 20 cents a 
pound. Again, the increased production of butter, which will 
take place as soon asa small margin of profit appears, will be 
greatly increased, and this will in itself maintain the price at a 
point very nearly at the cost of its actual production. 

So I say to you your fears are groundless and you will be able 
to buy and eat genuine butter at a price no greater than or but 
very little greater than its present price. On principle no onecan 
object to pay for an article its actual cost plus a fair profit, but 
we can object to profits being made exorbitant by resorting to 
fraudulent practices, 

In conclusion, let me say that the farmer's lot is a hard one; it 
means inces¥ant toil of the severest kind; it means manval labor 
under the burning suns of July and August and in the drenching 
rains of March and April. His wife and every one of his growing 
family must contribute their share to keep the wolf from the door, 
He suffers from drawbacks which come to no other occupation. 
At one time itis too much rain, at another itis too little; at another 
it is the fly in his wheat, the cholera among his hogs and poultry, 
or some other disease among his sheep or his cattle 

Hardly a season goes by that he must not face a substantial and 
unlooked-for loss. His taxes are high, and the owner of land 
and farm stock can not escape them, as does the coupon clipper. 
Profits never come to him ina great lump, as they do to the manu- 
facturer. Good years are only comparative to him, as his margin 
of profit is never large, and bad years are often as disastrons as 
they are to the manufacturer. Ease and luxury he knows littie 
about. He is always the victim of tariff legislation, for he pays 
a tariff on even the imported grains which he sows. He pays the 
direct and indirect exactions of all tariff-taxed commodities which 
he is forced to consume. He is forced to sell in the markets of the 
world at a price fixed by his foreign competitor, and buy at pro- 
tection prices, 

He suffers most from freight discriminations. He contributes 
the largest part by far to the profits of all trusts. He has suf- 
fered from the fall in the price of lands, He pays the highest 
rates of interest for the money he is forced to borrow. He asks 
but little consideration at the hands of Congress; he asks them not 
favors, but only rights, In this measure he asks just and neces- 
sary protection, and he now awaits your answer. He is no slave; 
he owes no allegiance to trusts or corporations; he is not con- 
trolled. He is stilla proud freeman, and he has the power and the 
nerve to punish a public servant who fails to do his honest duty 
and secure protection to himself and the general public from an 
undeniable fraud practiced on them. Remember,“ You can not 
fool all the farmers of this country all the time.” - 


Civil Government for Alaska, 
SPEECH 


HON. 8 8. BARNEY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 17, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (8. 3419) making further pro- 
vision for a civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BARNEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall not at this time enter into an extended 
general discussion of the pending bill (Alaska code), as we are 
all agreed that there is a pressing necessity for proper legislation 
of this character at this session of Congress. Later on, however, 
when this measure is taken up under the five-minute rule, I shall 
have some suggestions to make as to its details, 
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At this time I desire to take advantage of the rules and practice 
of the House and make some remarks more particularly applicable 


to other important measures asking the attention of Congress— 
one measure at least, which though perhaps not political in its 
character, is of vital interest to a large portion and perhaps all the 
people of this country, 

The most important industry in America is the farming indus- 
try. And while we all know this to be a fact, I sometimes think 
we pay less attention, in the way of legislation, to its needs than 
any other. The reason for this perhaps is that the farming in- 
dustry is so diversified and scattered in its influence that its 
wrong! and necessities are not often heard from in legislative 

alls, 

It is the one great inđustry in this country which is not yet or- 
ganized into great corporations, which always seem to be able to 
take care of themselves, and, from its very nature; probably 
always will remain divided and free from concentration. 

It has stock,“ and, generally. well-watered stock; but not of 
the kind which is quoted u all street. And I trust the day 
is far distant when that will be the case. t 

It is very seldom that the farmers of the country knock at the 
doors of Congress for relief, and for that reason if for no other 
when they do come their poet should be heeded. The fact 
that they are here asking for help is good evidence that they are 
entitled to our careful consideration, The measure to which I 
now refer is H. R. 3717, being a bill ‘‘to make oleomargarine and 
other imitative dairy products subject to the laws of the State or 
Territory into which they are tra: rted, and to change the tax 
on oleomargarine,” introduced by the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Grout], and commonly known as the ‘‘Grout bill.” While 
that measure in some of its details may not be entirely above criti- 
cism, I regard its object and general scope as most meritorious. 
It seeks to prevent fraud both upon the honest producers and the 
honest consumers of this country, and that in relation to a food 
2 which enters into the domestic economy of every house- 

old in the land. 

For that reason it may truthfully be said to be a measure not 
alone for the relief of the farmer, but also in the interest of all 
the people of this country who are nof directly connected with 
this fraud. This bill seeks to insure to the consumer a knowl- 
edge of what he is buying and eating, to the end that he may not 
be imposed upon either in quality or price, and to insure the pro- 
23 . being compelled to compete against a swindle and 
a fraud. 

Those who have not given the subject careful attention hardly 
realize the magnitude and importance of the dairy interests of 
this country. The annual value of the dairy products of the 
United States is more than 8800, 000, 000, and my own State of 
Wisconsin produces to the value of more than $35,000,000 every 
year. Millions of men, women, and children in this country are 
chiefly dependent upon this industry for their support, and these 
millions form a class of people who have a right to be heard when 
they ask for help. i 

They ask for no subsidy or bounty; they ask for no class legisla- 
tion; they ask for nothing but protection against a fraud and a 
counterfeit. They ask for no og ares to assist them in placing 
their product upon the market, but they do ask—and they have a 
right to ask—for a law which shall prevent swindlers and coun- 
terfeiters from invading that market. This law is simply a prop- 
osition to prevent deception of the consumer who wishes to buy 
butter, and is so palpably just as to hardly need argument. But- 
ter isa product of the cow, and from time immemorial she has had 
a monopoly of this article, and no man or corporation has any bet- 
ter right to counterfeit butter than he has to counterfeit the cur- 
rent money of the land. 

Butterine, oleomargarine, or whatever name it may be called 
by, has no more or better right to be called butter and sold in the 
market for butter than a bogus dollar has to pass for a genuine one. 
The only difference is in the extent of the injury done in the one 
case or in the other. 

It should be remembered that the measure referred to does not 
seek to take away or limit the right of anyone to either manu- 
facture, buy, or use butterine, oleomargarine, or any other sub- 
stitute for butter; it only seeks to compel the manufacturers of 
these substitutes to place them upon the market and sell them 
for what they really are. 

If a manufacturer still wishes to deceive the public and color 
his product in imitation of butter, he can do so upon the payment 
of the required tax. If it were possible under the Constitution to 
do so, I would not have any manufacturer permitted, for any 


price, to deceive the public in a food product; but this exercise of 
the taxing power seems to be the only feasible way we have of 
reaching and preventing this deception and swindling of the 


ublic. 
z It is said that we are thus indirectly taxing an article out of 
existence. Now, in the first place, let it be understood that we 
are not attempting to tax oleomargarine or any other substitute 


for butter out of existence when made and sold for what it really 
is, but only desire to make it difficult for manufacturers to place 
on the market and sell an article of food for what it is not. If 
this can be accomplished in this way, I am glad of it and have no 
apology to offer. Congress taxed the old State banks out of exist- 
ence, and thus prevented the public from being imposed upon by 
a wildcat and unsefe currency, and that was done with malice 
aforethought,” and the great majority of the people of this coun- 
try are saying amen to that legislation every day. Many States, 
by means of high license, tax rum ont of the market, or at least 
limitits sale, which is the same thing in principle, If such legis- 
lation is a proper exercise of the taxing power, I see no impro- 
priety in making it burdensome, by taxation, for counterfeiters to 
deceive the public in an article of food, 

It has been claimed that this oleomargarine is a wholesome ar- 
ticle of food, better than much of the butter which is sold in the 
market, and that it is bought and consumed by the poorer classes, 
and that such a law will deprive them of this privilege. There is 
no truth whatever to this proposition, and it is only a subterfuge, 
by the means of which dishonest manufacturers seex to obtain 
undeserved sympathy and support. i 

Such alaw will not prevent or in any way limit the manufac- 
ture and sale of oleomargarine or any other substitute for butter 
when not placed upon the market in a manner calculated to de- 
ceive the public. This law is as much in the interest of the peo- 
pe who buy and consume oleomargarine as of those who produce 

utter, and will only reduce the dishonest profits of the oleomar- 
garine manufacturer. When the public is deceived as to the kind 
and quality of the article itis buying, it is always liable to be 
cheated, and generally is cheated. 

Why is oleomargarine made and sold in imitation of butter if 
not for the purpose of making the consumer think that he is buy- 
ing butter,and thus fraudulently induce him to pay for it the 
price of butter? While all may not be thus deceived, some un- 
questionably are, and in that way the market price of oleomarga- 
rine is dishonestly raised above its fair market value. It has been 
proven that oleomargarine can be made for less than 8 cents per 
pound, and yet it is often sold for more than threo times that 
sum. Thus it is seen that all classes are cheated by this counter- 
feit—the farmer, the dealer, and the consumer, 

Let some law be enacted which will prevent this deception, at 
the same time in no way preventing or limiting the honest manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine for what it really is, and the 
consumer of this article, instead of paying 18 or 20 cents a pound 
for it, will be able to get it for but little more than one-half that 
sum, The dishonest profit of the manufacturer will be taken 
away, and the man who can afford if and who buys pes 
creamery butter will perhaps pay a little more for it, for he will 
know what he is getting and will not be deceived. 

At the last session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, the Senate, by 
resolution, authorized and directed its Committee on Manufac- 
tures to investigate the pure-food question, and to ascertainif any 
food products are frauds upon the purchasers. While this com- 
mittee was in session in the city of Chicago last summer, several 
Witnesses appeared before it with samples of oleom ine, 
which had just been purchased for the best creamery butter,” and 
for which from 18 to 25 cents per pound had been paid. Some of 
these 8 had no marks upon them at all, as required by law, 
to enable the purchaser to know what he was buying, and all the 
others were so wrapped that this mark was entirely concealed; 
and this evidence was not successfully contradicted. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this kind of traffic is being car- 
ried on all over the country, all the time in violation of law, ex- 
perience proves that under the present lawit is practically impos- 
sible to prevent it or to punish the offenders. 

It may be stated as a fact almost undisputed that more than 
four-fifths of the oleomargarine sold and consumed in this country 
is sold for pure butter; and a large part of that which is honestly 
sold is fraudulently placed before the consumer for pure butter 
by dishonest hotel and boarding-house keepers. This dishonest 
practice can be but for one purpose and can have but one effect, 
and that is to raise the price of the imitation article approximately 
to that of pure creamery butter, while its cost of production is 
less than one-half, y 

Does it need any argument to prove that if a law is passed and 
enforced which will prevent this deceit and fraud, this imitation 
will be reduced in price to a fair profit above the cost of produc- 
tion, and thus save money to the purchases and consumers of 
oleomargarine? Itis not to be wondered at that the pork packers 
of Chicago and other large cities are opposed to this measure, 
because without some such law they are able to sell imitation 
butter for more than twice the cost of production. 

The following report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
in response to the resolution of Congress asking for information 
as to the ingredients used in the manufacture of oleomargarine, 
as shown by the returns of the different manufacturers, shows 
the composition of this article of food and proves beyond a doubt 
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t&at it is now being sold in the market for nearly twice what it is 
honestly worth: : 
House Document No. 682, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session.] 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., May II. 1900. - 
Sır: In compliance with your instructions in responding to House resolu- 
tion of May 8, , I have the honor to submit herewith data therein called 


for. 

The original forms in which this information is submitted to this office are 
not only very large in bulk, but voluminous in number, and can not very 
well be transmitted: besides, they are a part of the records of the Internal 
Revenue puree and should not therefore leave the custody of the Treasury 

men 
‘he data submitted discloses the kinds of material used, the amount of 
each ingredient, and the per cent that each bears to the total amount of olso- 
Darg ne 3 in the country fer the periods named, and it is believed 
fur: hos 1 the information intended to be called for in the resolution. 


ery respectful; 
gif 4 G. W. WILSON, Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Quantities and kinds o, 8 used in the uction of oleomargarine 
in the United States for fiscul r ipei, une 30, 1899; also, the percent- 


age each ingredient bears to the e quantity. 
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tities and kinds of ingredients used in the production = eee argu in 
the United States for the month of December, 1892; also, percentage each 
ingredient bears to the whole quantity. 
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Without discussing the question as to the healthfulness of the 
above conglomeration of 1 Ithink Iam justified in sayin 
that it is not honestly worth in the market 20 aie pound Ses 
never would sell for that sum if uniformly offered for sale with- 
out deception. Oleomargarine has the same rights before the 
public as any other food product, and it is not sought by this law 
to take from it one such just right. It has the right to be made 
of lard, hoof fat, cotton-seetl oil, and soap grease. It has the right 
to come into the market honestly for what it actually is and, under 
those circumstances, to obtain for itself as high a price as the con- 
sumer will pay. But it has no right to sneak into the market 
disguised as pure butter and thereby obtain an unfair and dis- 
5 advantage over both the butter consumer and the butter 
producer. 

There is no better protection for the public against unjust prof - 
its than laws to compel producers to put their goods upon the 
market and sell them without deceit or fraud, and thatis all this 
measure seeks to do. 

We are told that we haye no more right to tax the manufac- 
turer of oleo: rine for his colored product than we have to 
tax the farmer who sometimes does the same thing. I say there 
is no analogy between the two cases whatever, because the manu- 
facturer of 8 colors his product for the purpose, and 
the only purpose, of cheating the consumer and ing him be- 
lieve he is buying something which he is not buying, while the 
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producer of butter has no such object in view. Pure butter is 
colored to suit the fancy of the consumer and not to cheat him. 
I tell the man who sells me my butter that I do not wish it colored, 
ond he bri it to me uncolored; others who buy of the same 
man desire their butter colored, and they get it to suit their fancy. 

Nearly all wool is white, and everybody knows that to be a fact, 
and yet most of the garments which are made of wool are colored. 
This is not done for the purpose of cheating the buyer—and he is 
in no way deceived by it—but is done to suit the varied fancies of 
the buyers and wearers of woolen garments. There is no more 
fraud in the coloring of pure butter than there is in the coloring 
of wool and woolen 8 

In conclusion, I wish to say that there is a larger and broader 
principle involved in the measure than the protection of the farmer 
from the dishonest invasion of his market or the protection of the 
consumer from this one fraud. i 

America is the richest and most fertile country on the face of 
the earth, It has the means and the capacity of producing the 
greatest variety and the best foods consumed by man. Its people 
are the most ingenious and skillful people under the sun. For 
these reasons the food yo of America ought to be the best 
in the world; and yet, if one wishes to purchase an extra article 
of food, he must buy something either actually imported or marked 
imported to deceive him. 

Is it not a fact, humiliating to every American citizen, that for- 
eign brands are placed upon our best food products to make peo- 
Re believe they were not made in America? And why is this so? 
Not because we have not the material and the skill to make the 
best food under the sun, for we haye both: but because we have 
not yet risen to the standard of the Old World in the enactment 
and enforcing of pure-food laws. 

The first step in that direction is to drive out of our markets 
every fraud and counterfeit. Every State should make and en- 
force laws which will enable the purchaser to know just what he 
is buying and eating or drinking, and the Federal Government 
should lend its aid in that direction, so far as it can, by the ex- 
ercise of its taxing power. 

If one wishes for any reason to buy ground pease instead of cof- 
fee, oleomargarine instead of butter, or any other substitute in- 
stead of the genuine article, he should have the unlimited right 
to do so, but he should buy in the market with a full knowledge 
of what he is getting. He can then buy pure food if he wishes to 
do so, and whatever he buys he can getit for what it is reason- 
ably worth. This measure will at least help to accomplish that 
object with reference to one of the most important and delicate 
articles of food which goes upon the American table, and that is 
why I am heartily in favor of it. 

I sincerely trust that before this session of Congress closes this 
measure will be reported to the House and considered. If that is 
done, it will undoubtedly pass, and it is a great wrong to prevent 
this consummation by parliamentary scheming, 


Trusts, 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANCIS R. LASSITER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900. 

The House having under consideration joint resolution (H. Res. 138) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 

Mr. LASSITER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not accustomed to this rough and tumble 
debate which I have enjoyed for the last few minutes, but I had 
intended to ask a question of the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of this House, which was answered by his silence when the 

mtleman from Texas charged him with the fact this morning. 

t is perfectly patent to my mind, devoted as I have been for my 
whole life to the interests of the people, that it is not the desire of 
the majority of this House to pass any legislation which shall re- 
strict the illegal combinations which we call trusts. I had 
intended to ask the chairman of the Judiciary Committee whether 
he and his party associates had any arrangement with the leaders 
of either party in the other branch of this governmental body, 
looking to the favorable consideration of the pending resolution 
at this session of Congress? In view of the fact that a resolution 
has been adopted that Congress adjourn on the 6th of this month, 
and with the knowledge that several other important measures, 
including appropriation bills, are yet to be considered by both 
Houses of Congress, it must be evident to the country that this 
amendment to the Constitution is not aimed at trusts. It is aimed 
at the Democratic party, s 
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Trusts will flourish so long as the Republican party is trusted 
to devise legislation to suppress them. mocrats, and all others 
who since reprobate the illegal trade combinations known by 
this name, should reject this fraud—this Grecian horse—whose 
author could doubtless trace his lineal descent from Sinon, For 
one, knowing I should traduce my constituents in believing that 
uor could be deceived by the political play of the majority, I 
shall adhere to the traditional principles of Democracy and with 
the caucus of that party vote against this snare. I can not do 
violence to the Constitution of my country, the sovereign rigna 
of a sovereign State which I represent in part, nor hold out false 
hopes to le of this land who are the prey of these combina- 
tions, under Republican legislation and i tion, for selfish 
fear lest my life-time record shall be misconstrued, [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] é 


Increase of Pay of Surfmen of the Life-Saving Service, 


Life, which all creatures love and strive to keep, 
Wonderful, dear, and pleasant unto each, 
Even to the meanest; yea, a boon to all 
Where pity is, for pity makes the world 
Soft to the weak and noble for the strong. 
Arnold Light of Asia.” 


SPEECH 
HON. TOWNSEND SOUDDER, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 4, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 11212) making appro- 
riations for sun civilexpenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 

g June 90. 1901, and for other purposes ò 

Mr, SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This amendment should pass. The surfmen 
employed in our Life-Saving Service are underpaid. Itis because 
this benignant service is threatened seriously, and because calam- 
ity will be the natural result of its crippled condition that we ask 
commensurate remuneration for those employed init. Not that 
money reward can adequately compensate for the saving of pre- 
cious human life, for life is priceless, Its loss can not be repaid. 
There are losses for which rewards and gains will afford compen- 
sation; not so loss by death, and for this reason legislation for its 
protection and preservation can not be too generous, 

I would pay the life saver so welland make such liberal provision 
for his loved ones that thought of them or of self would be removed 
even more from his mind than it is now, if that be possible, at the 
moment of great danger, when risks seeming hopeless and hero- 
ism without bounds are demanded of him. ith how much bet- 
ter heart and courage could these brave fellows go to their work 
if freed from all anxiety for their dear dependents in event of acci- 
dent to themselves? I will not attempt to'answer the question, 
To me it seems that the annals of the service reveal few cases of 
anything but the most complete self-abnegation and sacrifice in 
the hour of need, and for this reason the more would I wipe away 
that anxiety which must prey upon them in their leisure moments. 

Mr. Chairman, the standard of civilization of a le is meas- 
ured by their regard for the sanctity of human life—the divine 
gift of our divine eee ee precious to the lowly and 
to him of h degree—life, for the preservation of which every 
instrumentality known to the highest civilization of mankind 
should be called into requisition. š 

Our Life-Saving Service has been said to be divinely beautifal; 
the characterization is apt and deserved, for its benefactions know 
no boundary; its example has been an incentive to all nations; it 
rescues the children of all nationalities. 

Is it to be marveled that enlightened governments everywhere 
are following the example we have set? The gallant and heroic 
services which humanity in distress has received at the hands of 
our life-saving crews have been recognized by foreign powers on 
more one occasion, several of which have bestowed upon 
these heroes of ours especial tokens of grateful appreciation, 
among them the Government of Spain, which awarded a crew 
near Cape Charles medals of honor; the Government of Great 
Britain; the German Empire, which bestowed money upon the 
families of surfmen who perished in endeavoring to save the crew 
of a German vessel below Cape Henry, and awarded valuable to- 
kens 5 i survivors of our crew, the greater number of whom 
were lost. 

I have no doubt there are other instances, but do not call them 


to mind. These suffice to prove how general is the recognition 


our Life-Saving Service has received, after which other nations 


have organized similar institutions, but to which is awarded, by 
general consent, the preeminence in this God-like work. Repre- 
senting a district embracing many miles of coast, along which are 
scattered over 10 per cent of the life-saving stations of the Gov- 
ernment, and a constituency deeply interested and concerned in 
the work of the Life-Saving Service, I feel justifiedin calling to the 
attention of the House the dangers threatening this service by 
reason of the neglect of Congress to make adequate provision for 
the compensation of the life savers, 

At an early date in this session I had the honor of introducin 
a bill (H. R. 7436) fixing the compensation of surfmen employ 
in the Life-Saving Service at the uniform sum of $65 month, 
Gladly would I have made it seventy, but I feared to ask too much 
at this time. 

I had previously introduced another bill (H. R. 97) providing 
for the pensioning, by retirement on half pay, of keepers and surf- 
men disabled by reason of wound or injury received or disease 
contracted in the Life-Saving Service in the line of duty so as to 
unfit them for the performance of duty. 

The bill further provides that any person who has been, is now, 
or at any time hereafter may be a keeper or member of a crew of 
a life-saving or lifeboat station may, at his own request or at the 
pleasure of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the expiration of 
twen yoan employment in the Life-Saving Service, be retired 
upon pay for the remainder of his life. 

That if any keeper or member of a crew of a life-saving or life- 
boat station shall hereafter die by reason of perilous service or 
any wound or injury received or disease contracted in the Life- 
Saving Service in the line of duty, leaving a widow, ot child or 
children under 16 years of , such widow and child or children 
shall be entitled to receive, in equal portions, under such re; 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, one-half of 
the same amount, payable quarterly as far as practicable, that 
the husband or father would be entitled to receive as pay if he 
were living and continued in service. 

The portion payable to the widow to cease upon her death or 
marriage, and the portion payable to any child to cease upon 
his or her attaining the age of 16 years. Upon the death or re- 
marriage of the widow her portion of said amount to be added 
to the amount to be paid to the remaining beneficiaries under the 
provisions of section 8, if there be any; and upon the arrival of 
any child at the age of 16 years the payment of the portion of such 
child to thereafter be added to the amount to be paid to the re- 
maining beneficiaries, if there be any. I feel that these provisions 
should be extended also to the superintendents and assistants in 
this service. 

Both of these bills were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The ion bill I have not succeeded in 
having reported, not for lack of interest in the subject, but rather, 
I assume, owing toan indisposition at this time to take up new 
legislation, particularly that extending the pension system to the 
civil service. The experience which I have gained on this sub- 
ject, however, 3 me in the hope that the time is not long 
distant when the end I have at heart will be accomplished. I fee 
assured that a bill can be framed which will meet the serious ob- 
jections of those opposed to the extension of the pension system, 
of the merits of which legislation, sofar asthe Life-Saving Service 
is concerned, I will s later. 

My bill increasing the pay of surfmen (H. R. 7436) has fared 
better than the pension bill, its passage, with certain amendments 
in matters of detail, having been recommended by Hon. Sumner J. 
Kimball, the General Superintendent of the service (H. R. Report 
1078, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session), to whom and to Mr. 
Horace L. Piper, the Assistant General Superintendent, I am grate- 
fully indebted for much valuable information upon the Life-Saving 
Service. I take the liberty of using Mr. Kimball's lan @ com- 
mending my bill, as it expresses the condition confronting the 
service far better than can words of mine, 

To enable the committee to properly consider this bill, it seems 

roper that they should have information regarding the extent and 
ocation of the stations at which surfmen are employed, the num- 
ber of surfmen, their required qualifications, the nature of their 
duties, and the hardships and dangers to which they are exposed. 

The Life-Saving Service, as at present organized, divides the 
10,000 miles of sea and lake coast of the United States into 12 
districts embracing 260 stations in commission, distributed as 
follows: On the Atlantic, 190; on the Great Lakes, 55; on the Pa- 
cific, 14; and 1 at the Falls of the Ohio, Louisville, Ky. Each of 
these stations, excepting 8 on the coast of Florida, is manned b 
a keeper and a crew of surfmen ranging in number from 6 to 8, 
according to the requirements of the various localities, making 
the aggregate number of surfmen omple ed 1,763 who would be 
affected by the enactment into law of the bill under consideration, 

On the Pacific coast the stations are open and manned through- 
out the year; on the lake coasts, from the beginning to the close 


of navigation (say from April 1 to December 15); on the Atlantic ` 
and Gulf coasts, from the Ist of August to the 3ist of Mey fol- 
lowing. During the period the several stations are man each 
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year the surfmen, under the existing laws, receive a compensa- 
tion of $60 per month. s 

Surfmen are employed only after examination and certifica- 
tion by the Civil Service Commission. An applicant must be a 
citizen of the United States; not under 18 or over 45 yearsof age; 
not less than 5 feet 6 inches in height; not less than 135 or more 
than 205 pounds in weight; must reside in the district in which 
he seeks employment, and not more than 5 miles from the ocean, 
bay, or sound shore, orthe shore of the Great Lakes (except ap- 
plicants for the Lonisville station); must be able to read and 
write the English language; must be a good swimmer, and must 
pass a satisfactory physical examination. 

No person, however, can be examined who has not had at least 
three years’ experience as a surfman, sailor, or boatman, unless 
the number of eligibles shall be found insufficient to fill the vacan- 
cies. An applicant, if successful, must, before signing articles of 
engagement in a crew, pass another physical examination by an 
officer of the United States Marine-Hospital Service, and be certi- 
fied as physically sound. Once in the service, at any time during 
six months after his entry, if his conduct or capacity be not satis- 
factory, the keeper can, upon his own volition, discharge him from 
the service. 

These restrictions limit the location of surfmen to the coast 
where they are to be employed, and of those eligibles by location 
it has been shown that only men in the prime of life and Lan a 
cally sound, accustomed to the handling of boats, and believed to 
be capable of withstanding the labor and exposures incident to 
the performance of their duty, are admitted to the service. It 
may be added that anyone subsequentiy found deficient is imme- 
diately discharged. 

During the praa of active service every surfman is required 
by law to reside at the station where employed, which, in most 
cases, is upon some lonely and exposed point of the coast, thus 
ee bin from his family and preventing all social inter- 
course, During this time he is entitled by the regulations to be 
absent a period from sunrise to sunset in pleasant weather, in 
turn with the cther members of the crew, or in lieu of two turns 
he may be absent twenty-four hours; but in this case he must 
furnish a substitute, to whom he must pay his entire for 
the period absent. No other absence is permitted except in an 
exigency, and then rs Al loss of pay, a substitute g em- 
ployed and paid the full salary of the absent man. 

Their duties at the stations consist of daily practice and drill of 
some kind with the boats and apparatus, taking care of the sta- 
tion and the Government property, making such repairs and im- 
provements as may be within the scope of their ability, and at 
night and during thick weather keeping watch and patrol upon 
the beach. The night is divided into four watches, each of which 
is taken, in turn, by two surfmen, proceeding from the station in 
opposite directions, and patrolling the beach until they meet the 
patrolmen from the adjacent stations, and exchange checks with 
them to prove their faithful execution of this duty. Where the 
stations are located at too great a distance from other stations to 
adinit of this a regular beat of several miles is assigned, the limit 
of which is marked by a key post, which the patrolman is obliged 
to reach and there make record of his ce upon the patrol 
clock which he carries forthe purpose. The severity of this duty 
can hardly be conceived by people accustomed to remain at night 
within doors. : 

Some idea may be formed from the fact that men have perished 
in its 8 While others have providentially escaped death 
through timely rescue by their comrades, It is not at all unusual 
for patrolmen to meet with accidents which cripple them through 
stumbling in the dark over driftwood and unseen obstacles, anda 
large proportion of the deaths which have occurred in the service 
is due to complaints contracted through on patrol. It 
frequent] A during the prevalence of storms that the men 
are drenched by overflooding seas, or by having to wade through 
the beach gullies often waist deep and sometimes deeper. This 
duty is considered so important that it is never under any circum- 
stances omitted, and itsinfraction isheld to be unpardonable, and 
is followed by certain dismissal. 

' In addition to the foregoing regular routine must be added 
their terrible and daring labors at shipwrecks. This, of course, 
is their crowning duty, and involves efforts almost superhuman 
_ and heroism carried to the very brink of deadly peril and often to 
death itself. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon this feature, as 
many examples of their prowess are known to the country at large 
and have become as familiar as household words, The extent of 
their success is attested in the annual reports of the Service by sta- 
tistics showing great numbers of lives saved and vast amounts of 
property delivered from the sea, 
hen it is considered that the life-saving crews are thus com- 
pose of selected professional experts, as it were—the pick of our 
y beachmen and sailors—that their duties, hardships, and 
exposures are as above described, and that the results of their 
labors and achievements have won for the Service the foremost 
place among all similar institutions in the world, thus adding 


Tuster to the national honor, it would seem that their compensa- 
tion should bear relation rather to the value of their services than 
to the rate of wages current on the coast. Such, however, is not 
now and neyer has been the case, 

For ten years previous to 1892 the compensation of surfmen 
was, under the law, fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury at a 
rate not to exceed $50 2 month for such period as the General 
Superintendent might find necessary. This per proven so meager 
that men best qualified for the service preferred private employ- 
ment, and Congress, therefore, by an act approved July 22, 1892, 
provided that surfmen should receive $65 per month each during 
the time the stations were manned. 

By a provision in the act of Au 8, 1894, extending the 
period of active service on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts from eight 
to ten months in the year, however, the above rate was limited to 
those surfmen who should serve for a shorter period than 8 months, 
$60 only being allowed to those serving the full period named for 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. This proviso was offered as an 
amendment by a minority in the House of Representatives, and 
was insisted upon at a time in the of the bill when, if the 
point of no quorum“ had been d, the bill would have failed. 

The discrimination thus made in the compensation of surfmen 
was productive of much complaint among them, and involved 
difficulties in the administration of the service and the settlement 
of the accounts which it is not necessary to enumerate here. 
They are set forth in the annual report of the operations of the 
service for the year 1894, and were in some measure remedied b; 
an amendment in the appropriation bill of March 2, 1895, extend- 
ing the period of service for which $65 per month could be paid 
from eight to eight and one-half months. On account of the dis- 
crimination still remaining, however, the administration of the 
service continued to suffer serious embarrassments which, as the 
committee having the bill under consideration may wish to under- 
stand, are quoted, as set forth in the annual report for 1895: 

„The act approved July 22, 1892, increasing the compensation 
of all surfmen from $50 to $65 per month, relieved the service of 
the difficulty it had for a considerable panon experienced in en- 
listing and retaining competent men for the crews. Although 
the rate then fixed was smaller than many thought should have 
been accorded, it sufficed to secure the requisite ability and to 
restore contentment in thestations. 

The act of August 3, 1894, extending the period of active serv- 
ice upon the Atlantic and Gulf coasts two additional months 
(May and August), however, created a new disturbance, which 
threatened results scarcely less disastrous to the morale of theserv- 
ice than those which were apprehended and were making them- 
selves apparent in consequence of the insufficient wages provided. 
for the men previous to the increase of 1892. 

This discontent sprang from a clause contained in the act 
which provided that all surfmen serving more than eight months 
should receive but $60 per month during the period of their 
service, and thus made a discrimination in the rate of com- 
pensation chiefly against those serving in a large proportion of 
the stations on the lakes, but also against many on the ocean 
coasts, and gave rise to numerous difficult questions of construc- 
tion in the administration of the law. The difficulties were set 
forth to some extent in the last annual report, and attention was 
called to the necessity for remedial legislation. A provision in- 
serted in the act making . for the maintenance of 
the service for the current al year, extending the rate of $65 

month to all surfmen serving for a period of eight and one- 
alf months, obviated many of the difficulties; but a serious one 
et remains, the discrimination now being chiefly in favor of the 
ke as against the ocean coasts, and in favor of one man in each 
of the 154 manned stations on the Atlantic coast against his com- 
rades in the same station and all others employed on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 

This ae from the fact that the term of active service 
upon the lakes, which is from the opening to the close of naviga- 
tion, rarely or never exceeds eight and one-half months, and from 
the circumstance that in each of the 154 stations on the Atlantic 
an extra man is employed from December 1 to May 1—a period of 
less than eight and one-half months. The en upon the 
lakes, therefore, and the extra man referred to, their term of serv- 
ice being within eight and one-half months, receive $65 per 
month, while all the others receive but $60. 

The sense of injustice which this inequality excites among the 
men naturally creates much discontent and ill feeling, besides 
provoking constant strife on the part of the best surfmen through- 
out a large extent of the Atlanticcoast to obtain the shorter period 
of service, it being a fact, which the authors of the law in ques- 
tion were apparently unaware of, that upon many portions of the 
Atlantic coast the services of men expert in surfing, boating, and 
fishing command much better wages during the late spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn months than have ever been paid in the Life- 
Saving Service. s 

The interests of the service, no less than simple justice, demand 
that the compensation of surfmen shall be made uniform at what- 
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ever rate, and it is believed that $65 per month, the rate estab- 
lished by the act of July 22, 1892, is none too large. 

It is noted here that no further allowance has ever been made 
to them, food, clothing, etc., being entirely at their own expense. 
This is mentioned because tho idea is more or less prevalent that, 
like the enlisted men in the Army and Navy, surfmen are allowed 
rations, etc. 

The embarrassments mentioned were repeatedly made known 
to the committees on appropriations, and the establishment of a 
uniform rate was recommended to them. Finally, in appropriat- 
ing for the sundry civil expenses of the Government for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the rate of $50 1 15 month was provided for surf- 
men throughout the service. hile $65 per month would have 
been a more suitable rate, though one by no means adequate to 
their deserts, the fact that it was the same throughout the service 
was a source of great relief, and would have proved of such advan- 
tage that, if there had not been recently a great increase in the 
rate of wages for labor and in the cost of the neceszaries of life, 1 
should not now urge the increase contemplated by the bill, nor do 
I think the surfmen would have asked for it. 

But the rise in the cost of living and the increase in the wages 
of laboring men throughout the country—and especially of men 
competent to handle boats—has so made itself felt in the decrease 
of the number of men seeking employment as surfmen, as well as 
in the increase in the number of resignations from the service for 
entry into better-paying private positions, that serious injury has 
already been done the service, and still more serious results are 
threatened. Within a year more than 15 per cent of the entire 
number of surfmen in the lake districts have resigned to better 
their condition, and the number of men applying for examination 
with a view to entering the service has 9 that in nearly 
all the districts there have not at times been eligibles enough to 
fill the vacancies, The condition of the Ninth life-saving district, 
including the coasts of Lakes Erie and Ontario, is well set forth 
in the following extract from the quarterly report of the district 
superintendent, dated September 28, 1899: j 

“T found throughout the district a considerable feeling of un- 
easiness and dissatisfaction among the surfmen on account of the 
reduction in their pay, coming, as it did, when wages ashore and 
afloat through this section of the country are advancing. Atten- 
tion is respectfully called to the fact that in nearly all of the 
changes during the season in this district the reason given by the 
surfmen for leaving the service has been that they thought they 
could do better elsewhere. During the trip I endeavored as much 
as possible, by talking with the men, to stay this current of un- 
rest and desire to seek employment elsewhere; but I fear that 
some of the best men in the district will not return another sea- 
son. The cost of living has advanced, and the point is made by 
the men that if they can do as well at other employment and be 
with their families it is more advantageous for them to do so. 

“This district is in what in prosperous times is a center of in- 
dustry. The cities of ie se) ochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Erie, 
Cleveland, Sandusky, and Toledo, with the many smaller inter- 
mediate towns, afford many openings for such men as the service 
most needs, 

Attention is also called to the dropping off of the apphes nons 
for examination for the position of surfmen, the reason for which 
is, without doubt, the many other openings at present, both on the 
lakes andashore, together with the reductionin wagesin theservice. 
I have sent ont many notices to the lake towns, inviting sailors, 
fishermen, ete., toapply,and have in other ways endeavored toob- 
tain applications, butthe work so far is almost barrenof results. 

“ Thisstatement fairly represents the situation in the remaining 

yrs abate covering the coasts of Lakes Huron, Michigan, and 
uperior. 

“The wages of a common seaman on the lakes during the past 
summer was $1.75 per day, besides his living, which increased in 
the fall to $3 per day, with living furnish It is evident that 
the service, paying $2 per day without board, which would leave 
the surfmen about $1.50 net, can not compete with the shipmaster 
who pays $3 per day with board in addition. 

As an officer of the service has aptly expressed it, Heroes on 
$1.50 a day, especially if they have large families to support, how- 
ever full of human kindness or prone to daring exploits, will im- 
mediately yield to the plump $3 per diem of the lake schooner or 
steamer with the fleshpots of the cook’s galley thrown in by way 
of garnish.’ 

On the Atlantic coast while the relative number of resignations 
has not quite equaled that on the lakes, the conditions are nearly 
as unsatisfactory, while in the Gulf district for a year or more 
the crews have been more or less made up of such inen as were 
available from outside who have not passed—and perhaps could 
not pass—the required examinations for entry in the service, it 
being impossible to obtain eligibles. 

It is not difficult to foresee what the inevitable result of this dis- 
inclination of the best qualified men to accept permanent employ- 
ment in the service must be—a result which it is believed neither 
Congress nor the country desires, There must be some additional 


inducement to retain the best men already in the service, and to 
cause that class of men outside to apply for entry thereto. The 
additional compensation contemplated by the bill under consider- 
ation will, it is believed, furnish the inducement desired; andI 
therefore urgently recommend its passage, amended, however, so 
that the new rate shall take effect at the beginning of the next 
fiscal year, and the period of pay be limited, as now, to that part 
of the year when surfmen are actively employed.” 

If I may be indulged, Mr. Chairman, I will give a brief sketch 
of the history of the development of the American Life-Saving 
Service now covering a period of existence exceeding the century 
mark by fourteen years. s 

The initiatory movement was the organization of a few benevo- 
lent persons of the Massachusetts Humane Society in 1786. In 
attempting to alleviate the miseries of shipwreck on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, small boats were built; and in 1807 the first life- 
boat station was established at Cohasset. The society depended 
upon voluntary crews, but so much was accomplished of value 
that some pecuniary aid was received, as time wore on, from both 
State and National government. 

The magnificent work of the Coast Survey begun in earnest in 
1832, absorbed the resources of Congress for a decade and a half, 
during which period nothing was attempted in the way of life- 
saving except through voluntary societies. A few public vessels 
were, indeed, authorized in 1837 to cruise near the coast for the 
assistance of shipping in distress, but it was through the move- 
mens in aid of commerce which extended to the light-house 
system. 

In 1847, $5,000 were appropriated by Congress toward furnish- 
ing light-houses on the Atlantic with the facilities for aiding ship- 
wrecked mariners. The money, after remaining in the Treasury 
two years unused, was permitted to be expended by the Massa- 
chusetts society upon Cape Cod. 

In the summer of 1818 the Hon. William A. Nowell, then a 
member of the House of Representatives from New Jersey, incited 
by some terrible shipwrecks on the coast of that State, induced 
Congress, through .his eloquence, to appropriate $10,000 for pro- 
viding surfboats and other appliances for the protection of life 
and 1 from shipwreck on the coast between Sandy Hook 
and Little Egg Harbor.” During the next session a still larger 
appropriation was obtained. Twenty-two station houses were 
erected on the coasts of New Jersey and Long Island, and although 
no persons were paid or authorized to take charge of them, and 
they were manned by extemporized crews, their value in several 
cases of shipwreck was so great that Congress made further ap- 
propriations from year to year, and stations and lifeboats građu- 
ally multiplied. 

hrough the pressure of a shocking event in 1854—the loss of 
three hundred human lives off the New Jersey coast—a local 
superintendent was employed, a keeper igned to each station, 
and bonded custodians placed in charge of the lifeboats, which 
before that time had been repeatedly stolen; but the absence of 
drilled and disciplined crews, of general regulations, and of ener- 
getic central administration rendered the record of the institution 
unsatisfactory and its benefits checkered by the saddest failures, 

In 1871 Sumner I. Kimball succeeded to the head of the Revenue 
Marine Bureau of the Treasury Department, under charge of 
which were the life-saving stations. He made it his first duty to 
ascertain their condition, Capt. John Faunce was detailed to 
make a tour of ection, and was accompanied a portion of the 
way by Mr. Kim himself. The buildings were found neglected 
and dilapidated, the apparatus rusty or broken, portable articles 
had been carried away, the salaried keepers were often living at a 
distance from their posts, some of them too old for service and 
others incompetent, and the volunteer crews were in a quarrel- 
some temper with each other and with the coast population. 

Then commenced that vigorous prosecution of reform which has 
crowned the humane work with unprecedented success. Making 


the most of slender appropriations, and in the face of perpetual dis- 
couragements, this one man, the chief of a bureau, pushed on by 
vhilanthropic impulses and guided by unerring Ir ez 

rought a complete and orderly system into effect. It was not 


the work of a day, nor of a year. It required pitience, sagacity, 
and rare powers of organization and government. He knew no 
office hours, working day and night at what many were pleased to 
consider a hopeless task. In his brain originated the idea of 
guarding the entire coasts of the nation through the planting of 
a chain of fortresses to be garrisoned by disciplined conquerors 
of the sea. It is a matter of public record, and generally known 
to the country, that through his practical devotion to the cause 
this kas been so nearly accomplished. 

In reorganizing what there was of the service he prepared a 
code of regulations for its absolute control. The duties of eve 
man employed were minutely defined. The lazy, the careless, ani 
the unworthy were dismissed, and men chosen to fill their places 
with sole reference to integrity and professional fitness. Politics 
was abolished; that is, experts in the surf were regarded as of more 
consequence to drowning victims than voters of any particular 
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litical ticket. The station houses were repaired and increased 

numbers as fast as the means afforded by Congress would allow; 
the appliances for life-saving were restored and improved from 
year to year through the best inventions and discoveries in this or 
any other country, and a rigid system of inspection and of patrol 
was inaugurated. 

The record of the first season on the New York and New Jersey 
coasts, where the new system first went into actual operation, 
showed thatevery person imperiled byshipwreck wassaved. Con- 
sequently a commission, consisting of Mr. Kimball, Captain 
Faunce, and Capt. J. H. Merryman, of the Revenue Marine, sur- 
veyed in 1873, by order of Congress, the vast and varied coasts 
of the oceans and lakes, investigating personally the character- 
istics of the dangerous localities, and holding consultations with 
underwriters, shipowners, captains of vessels, and veteran surf- 
men, 

The report of this commission placed before Congress a minute 
account of the disasters to vessels on every mile of coast for the 

revious ten years; a bill based upon it, preparon by Mr, Kim- 

became a law June 20, 1874. It provi for the extension 
of the field of this great national work of humanity; for the be- 
stowal of medals of honor upon persons risking their lives to save 
others, and empowered the collection and tabulation of statistics 
of disaster to shipping which, by reference to the periodicity of 
marine casualties, aided in determining the points most needing 
protection, and in various other ways benefited both Government 
and maritime interests. 

No history, be it ever so condensed, of the development of this 
noble service would be complete without grateful mention of 
Hon. S. S. Cox, of New York, to whose generous, humane heart 
and impulse, untiring efforts and energy, and sin, abilities 
and eloquence the service owes its recognition by the Federal 
Government, its incorporation into our system as a fixed institu- 
tion. and its introduction into the hearts of a grateful people. 

From the little start the service received in 1871, through an 
appropriation of $10,080 secured by Mr. Cox, what immense re- 
sults have followed! 

We have to-day distributed along our ocean, Gulf, and lake 
coasts 265 stations, manned by gallant men, whose courage, skill, 
and humanity have made the service not alone honorable and 
humane, but have ingratiated it in the hearts of the people, where 
it is cherished as one of the richest fruits of an enlightened Gov- 
ernment, I have before me the annual report of General Super- 
intendent Kimball for the year ending June 30, 1899, and that I may 
illustrate the beneficence of the service I will quote from its pages. 

There were 265 stations embraced in the Life-Saving Establish- 
ment at the close of the fiscal year. Of this number, 193 were 
situated on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 56 on the coast of the 
Great Lakes, 15 on the Pacific coast, and 1 at the falls of the Ohio, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The number of disasters to documented vessels within the field 
of station orperations during the year was 428, There were on 
board these vessels 3,903 persons, of whom 56 were lost. The esti- 
mated value of the vessels was $6,072,635 and that of their car- 

‘oes $2,032,005, making the total value of property imperiled 

„104,640. Of this amount $6,261,900 was saved and 81,842,740 
lost. The number of vessels totally lost was 72. 

In addition to the foregoing there were also 294 casualties to un- 
documented craft—sailboats, rowboats, etc.—carrying 671 persons, 
7 of whom perished. The value of property involved in these in- 
2 — estimated at $138,535, of which $129,285 was saved and 
$9,250 

Seven hundred and fifty-one persons received succor at the sta- 
tions, the number of days’ relief furnished aggregating 1,460, 

From the foregoing it appears that 63 lives were lost within the 
scope of the service during the year, a larger number, with a sin- 
gle exception, than in any year during the last two decades, Forty- 
four persons perished in one district, embracing only the coast of 
Massachusetts, and one-half of this number were on board vessels 
which were destroyed on islands and outlying rocks in the night 
when they could not been seen from the mainland, and the first 
knowledge of which was gained from wreckage coming ashore. 
In a word, this overwhelming loss of life or a coast long noted 
for frightful disasters was the result of a single stroke inflicted 
in the dark, which was so sudden that it could not be parried, and 
go powerful that its awful effects could not be mitigated. This 
almost unprecedented tempest wrought its direst effects between 
Gay Head and Point Allerton. Careful investigation of all the 
circumstances of each casualty shows that the station crews there 
were uniformly vigilant, brave, and efficient. 

During the following February another extremely severe bliz- 
zard prevailed along the Atlantic coast from Texas to Massa- 
chusetts, but in marked contrast as to results with that of 
November, principally because its progress northward covered 
several days (the 8th to the 15th), and, therefore, afforded ship- 
masters ample warning and time to seek harbors of refuge. 
While it prevailed, however, the station crews rendered assistance 
to 28 v carrying 230 persons, of whom none were lost. The 


exacting and pon py labors of the surfmen were performed in 
all cases with skill and daring. 

The record of the men on the Lakes is equally worthy of com- 
mendation. Disastrous tempests occurred on those waters dur- 
ing October and November, 1898, involving 28 vessels and 162 
persons, of whom not one perished. Indeed, during the entire 
season only 3 persons were lost in 263 disasters on the Lakes, com- 
prising craft of all descriptions. 

On the Pacific coast there were lost within the scope of the 
service only 13 lives during the entire year, and 11 of these were 
from a small vessel which was capsized more than a mile from 
land and destroyed within ten minutes. 

The results of Gisasters to vessels of all descriptions within the 
scope of the service aggregate as follows: 


Number of vessels totally lost 7 
From this tabulation it will be seen that, were we to regard the 
service divested of all sentiment and clothed in a cold business 
light, the saving of 2 alone would justify the annual ap- 
3 proposed for the fiscal year, which, including $40,000 
or new stations, will amount to $1,611,180, Which sum will be 
increased by $88,330 if this amendment raising the pay of surfmen 


be r: 

But let us pursue this report further and we will find additional 
grounds for onr commendation. 

There were during the year 97 persons rescued from positions 
of danger otherwise than from vessels, who would probably have 
perished but for the aid of the surfmen. Of these, 25 had fallen 
from wharves, piers, landings and the like; 9 were bathers who 
were in imminent danger of drowning; 39 were rescued from 
dangerous places from which they were undble to extricate them- 
selves; 10 were on ontlying rocks. cribs, or points cut off from 
land by the rising tide; 3 were overcome by exhaustion or ex- 
posure; 5 were adrift on broken ice; 1 had broken through the 
ice; 1 was recovered from the water e drowned, but was 
resuscitated; 3 were rescued from a building wrecked by an ex- 
plosion, and 1 was taken from a drifting raft. 

Five hundred and ninety-one stranded vessels were floated off, 
repaired when damaged, piloted out of dangerous situations, and 
in similar ways assisted by the station crews. Minor assistance 
was also afforded to 382 vessels and small craft. One hundred 
and ninety-three vessels running into danger of stranding were 
warned off by the signals of the patrolmen, the most of them prob- 
ably having been saved from serious danger or total loss. 

The surfboat was used 773 times, making 1,089 trips. The self- 
Rigbting saa self-bailing lifeboat was used 132 times, making 163 
trips. The gasoline launches at the City Point Station (Second 
district) were used 80 times, making 90 trips. Smaller boats 
were used 432 times, making 526 trips. Theriver life skiffs at the 
Louisville station (Ninth district) were used 41 times, making 
97 trips. The breeches buoy was used 11 times, making 55 trips. 
The wreck gun was employed 17 times, firing 29 shots. The heay- 
ing stick was used 28 times, 

There were landed by the surfboat, 949 persons; by the lifeboat, 
111; by the gasoline launches, 184; by the river life skiffs, 162; by 
ether station boats,151, and by the breeches buoy, 54. 

In addition to the foregoing, there were miscellaneous rescues 
as follows: 11 persons, by i ng ont into the surf; 6 persons, by 
a ladder from shore toa stranded vessel; 6 persons, bya line from 
a sinking vessel to a pier; 2 persons, by means of heaving lines, 
and 1 person was hauled through the surf on the whip line when 
the hawser was not set up. 

I wish I had the time to enter upon the deeds of heroism and 
mercy which have distinguished the service during the t year. 
I earnestly recommend to all the reading of the general superin- 
tendent’s report. It does one good in these days of commercial 
activity and absorption to be reminded that there are men in our 
midst whose lives are devoted to works of humanity, valor, and 
self-sacrifice, not less disinterested and distinguished than the 
deeds of the heroes of history. Well hasit been said that this 
service ‘‘has no peer in the world for its effective work, and no 
paragon in the history of nations for its inspiration.“ 

The assertion is made boldly. Departmental records nowhere 
show such sure and satisfactory progress in all right directions 
as are exhibited in the short and simple annals” of the Life- 
Saving Service. We can pause with profit to ourselves to con- 
sider for a moment, in summary form, the statistics of the serv- 
ice from the first little appropriation in 1871 to the close of the 
last fiscal year. June 30, 1899; and were it given to us to read be- 
tween the figures chronicling these disasters and values and res- 
cues of human life and property, if our imagination could but 
carry us to those awful scenes of self-sacrifice and heroism—could 
we see them even reenacted upon the stage of our fancy, though 
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divested of the horror of reality—how deep would be our sense of 
reproach that so worthy an object and so noble a cause had re- 
ceived at our hands such scant consideration, Yet how our 
hearts would throb and swell with pride, tempered with grati- 
tude, that through governmental foresight such deeds were made 
possible, and not less would be our joy that we had ever ready 
men to respond to humanity’s call. 
These figures speak for themselves: 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


Of disasters which have occurred within the of life-saving operations 
Srom November 1, 1871 (date of introduction of present irasos f to close of 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1899. 

Total number of disasters. „„ 11,170 

Total value of vessels $1.19, 540, 500 

Total value of cargoes , 888, 089 

Total value of property involved 69, 428, 5 

Total value of property saved... 132, 021, 447 

Total value of property lost $37,407,152 

Total number of persons involvi 85, 916 

Total number of lives lost 908 

Total number of persons succored at stations. 14,627 

Total number of days’ succor afforded—ꝛ— 36, 659 


Mr. Chairman, the saving of human life up to the present time 
Dy and through this service doubtless reaches the great total of 
40,000; tens are lost to-day where thousands perished before the 
service was instituted. In view of this magnificent result can we 
be indifferent to our duty by failing to give more adequate pay to 
the men employed än it. For one I would go further even now, 
and place upon the pension list the families of those who have 
lost father and husband in line of duty in their ceaseless struggle 
for humanity with storm and sea. I would likewise retire, with 
a suitable provision for their comfort, those who have become 
disabled in the service through the service, or who haye served 
faithfully for twenty years, if retirement is then desired. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WaANGER] will fix the pay of all surfmen at 865 per month, the 
amount provided in my bill (H. R. 7436). It seems to me that the 
amendment is most opportune; that this is the time and place to 
secure this desired and deserved legislation. Delay may defeat it. 
My interest lies in the accomplishment of this act of justice, I 
care not for the hollow honor which for a few short moments 
may fall to my lot if my bill becomes a law as an independent 
measure. It is the end and object that absorbs my attention. 
Cheerfully do I second the amendment, and with joy will I see it 
enacted into law, that these sturdy men, who year after year are 
called upon to brave dangers before which the stoutest heart 
might quail, and brave them calmly and coolly, without the 
stimulus of excitement which in battle carries men along—oft- 
times making fictitious heroes of natural cowards—may be encour- 
aged in their noble work by this act of simple justice on the part 
of Congress. 

There is nothing fictitious in the heroism of the life savers. 
They are aware of the possible consequences of their every act. 
They take desperate chances, and they know that they are takin 
them. They deliberately go forth to save the lives of others, we 
knowing they are imperiling their own; and this without the hope 
of adequate reward, whether they succeed or whether they fail 
and render up their lives in generous heroic endeavor, 

It is to these surfmen who patrol our coast by night and day in 
all weather that we owe the wonderful work our statistics show. 
They are the men behind the guns. 

The poet has sung of the glories of death for country; men 
rush to conflict and die under the inspiration of martial music; 
nations yote pensions and decorations to the heroes of battlefield 
and war. Then, why not pension these heroes of ce, who, see- 
ing or hearing a brother man, thoughastranger, in the struggleand 
despair of death, plunge into the dark and roarin, ters to launch 
a boat upon a sea that threatens to overwhelm, knowing not who 
clings to that tottering aerie in the rigging of the doomed ship. 
expecting no reward save the consciousness that duty expected of 
them by the service has been done, the duty of manhood to itself? 

How often have these attempts failed; how often have the brave 
men rendered up their lives for an unknown brother; how many 
mothers, widows, and children are crying aloud in their destitu- 
tion for our help? Does not this Government owe these afflicted 
ones some consideration? These keepers and crews should be 
1 under a pension system. Of them Superintendent Kim- 

says: 

BS These crews are composed of poor fishermen who liye scantily 
and find their main meansof repo in theslender pay ney receive 
as surfmen. Grown old or disabled in the service, they sink into 

nury or dependence, and when they lose their lives in disasters 
in attempting to save others, or when they die in the course of 
nature, their death, after all their valuable and heroic service, 
leaves their families in poverty and want. It should be borne in 
mind that they are the very flower of their class—hardy and able 
seamen, dexterous and courageous, matchless in managing boats 
in heavy seas and in the perilous neighborhood of wrecks, and 
of such approved integrity that the property of mariners and pas- 
sengers, and the cargoes of vessels saved by their efforts, suffer 
no loss at their hands,” 
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The statistics I have referred to show thousands of lives and 
vast amounts of property sayed by their exertions, and these ex- 
ertions, laborious in themselves, are often made at the peril of 
their own existence. 

It should be conceded that the right of sailor and soldier to 
pension is equally theirs, and that when age or infirmity has come 
upo them, or when they surrender life in the line of their duty, 
what they have done and suffered for others to the nation’s honor 
and glory should be remembered to them and theirs by a grateful 
nation. The nation’s gratitude should likewise be expressed to 
keepers and crews disabled in the discharge of duty, and to the 
widows and orphans of those who posh in attempts at rescue, 
by extending to them the benefits of a pension system. 

I have in mind a case which seems to me particularly pathetic. 
It is but one of many, but will serve to illustrate the point I hope 
to make. It is that of a man who served some ten years in a vol- 
unteer crew of life savers on Long Island before the inauguration 
of the present , and who for thirty years last past been 
the po 658 of the Potunk Station. Old ageisnowupon him. He 
was ordered some months ago to present himself for examination 
“as to his physical condition. He did so. The following official 
note tells the tale: 

DIVISION OF APPOINTMENTS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
: Washington, D. C., June 2, 1899. 

Sin: The certificate of medical inspection in your case having established 
the fact that by reason of your you do not sufficient activity and 


possess 
physical endurance to bY nae ob the duties attached to your tion. 
— are informed that your gnation will be accepted if tende imme- 


tely. ` 
Respectfully, yours, L. J. GAGE, 


Secretary. 
Mr. FRANKLIN C. JESSUP, 
Care of General Superintendent 
nited States Life-Saving Service. 
I supplement this cold, concise, heartless official announcement 
with a letter received from Mr. Jessup some little time ago: 
Lire-Savino Service, TRD Disrricr, 
West Hampton Beach, January U, 1900. 
Hon. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, M. C. 

DEAR Sin: Will you kindly let me know what action has been taken re 
garding a retired list for the Life-Saving Service? 

It is five months since I wasrelieved from said service, Ifind that m long 
term—thirty years—as keeper of Potunk life-saving station, to the neglect 
all other business, has completely unfitted me for any other business. While 
I can do many things, I can not find anyone to employ me. I find no business 
man wants to employ an old man. 


Ho; to hear from you „remain, very re tfully, 
ne 5 FRANKLIN ©. JESSUP, 
Ex Keeper Potunk Life Saving Station, 

P. 8.—Please remember me to Mr. Rose. 

How does the story told by these two letters impress this House? 
How does it impress the generous people of this land? Forty 
years of solitude on a lonely beach, separated from home, family, 
and friends; forty years of tramping up and down the shores, 
weary miles in season of storm and dangers; forty years of tension 
and anxiety, with eye and ear strained for sight or sound of hu- 
man distress; forty years of faithful service, sacrifice, danger, 
daring, and heroism; forty years of struggle and fierce combat 
with wind and wave, to defeat their cruel harvest of death, and 
then the book is closed By reason of your age you do not possess 
sufficient activity and physical endurance” (for forty years more, 
perhsps); therefore * your resignation will be accepted if tendered 
immediately.” 

Not a month, a week, a day, but immediately! Mr. Chairman, 
these men render services as taxing and as honorable as ever per- 
formed by soldier on field of battle. Their field is ever one of 
danger and struggle; their battle is ever on, and lifeitself is given 
upin the discharge of their duty, yet when age overtakes them, 
when they fall in harness on their tempestuous battlefield, they are 
lost and forgotten, without provision or shelter—the discarded, 
worn-out, faithful servants of an ungrateful people. Let us wipe 
ont this stain, purge ourselves of this 97 Let this great 
nation set an 8 to her children by suitably providing for 
those who have added so greatly to her honor and glory, who 
have been faithful to the trust she reposed in them, fai to her 
and to humanity, [Loud applause. 


The Results of Three Years of Republican Supremacy, 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH W. BABCOCK, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 28, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 9835) to establish a code of laws for the District of Columbia. 
Mr. BABCOCK said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: There is no brighter ay ee our national history 
than that which tells the story of the Administration of Williarz 
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McKinley, Its achievements at home and abroad have won new 
laurels for the 1 party. President Lincoln guided the 
country through four years of civil war to an honorable peace. 
He gave freedom to 4,000,000 slaves. He led the contending 
sisterhood of States toa union that nothing can sever, He be- 
longs to the nation as no man but Washington had belonged to 
it, and it was the Republican party that gave him to the nation. 

President McKinley has carried forward the work of the immor- 
tal Lincoln. Under him we have fought a successful foreign war; 
we have added millions of square miles to our territory; we have 
firmly established the national credit by placing the country upon 
the gold basis; our bonds command a Migger premium anå pay & 
lower rate of interest than those of any European power; our do- 
mestic and export trades have expanded so rapidly that produc- 
tion can scarcely keep up with the demand; our mechanics are 
working overtime, and an era of universal prosperity has followed, 
the bitter years of depression under the last Democratic Adminis- 
tration. 

We are approaching the time when the American people must 
choose their leader for the next four years. The same candidates 
are before them as in the last Presidential election. Which will 
they choose? Shall it be William McKinley, whose wise, firm 

idance has gained us those victories of peace and war to which 
Fae alluded; or shall it be William Jennings Bryan, who 
stands for a debased currency, for a cowardly foreign policy, for 
a surrender of the outlying possessions, won by the skill and 
prowess of our brave soldiers and sailors, and for principles and 

olicies that would substitute anarchy and ruin for the reign of 

aw and order? I can not doubt, the answer that the people will 
give to these questions next November. They will triumphantly 
reelect President McKinley by an increased eg ee and they 
will decree the continued Republican control of this House, 

Mr. Speaker, I have recited briefly the brilliant achievements of 
these three years of Republican rule. I purpose now to review, in 
some little detail, the work of the several departments of adminis- 
tration that has contributed to this result. 

Mr. Bryan's chief attacks have always been against the financial 
policy of the Republican party. His argument has been that its 
opposition to free coinage of silver would make money scarce, de- 
press prices and wages, stifle industry and enterprise, and make 
the poor poorer than ever. Let us look at the facts. 

At the end of the third year of President Cleveland’s last term 
the money in circulation was,in round numbers,a billion and a 
half of dollars. At the end of President McKinley's third year it 
was 82,000,000, 000. In the third year of Cleveland the circulation 
of money was $21.53 per capita of the population. In the third 
year of McKinley it is $26.12 per capita. This does not look like 
making money scarce, At the end of Président Cleveland's third 
year the gold circulation was $490,000,000; but at the end of Presi- 
dent McKinley's third year it was $786,000,000, an increase of nearly 
three hun millions. 

Two-thirds of the increase of circulation has been in gold, the 
metal that Mr. Bryan said would make money scarce and throw 
the country into poverty and decay. To complete the refuation 
of Mr. Bryan's prophecies, there was nearly $75,000,000 more of 
silver circulation at the end of President McKinley’s third year 
that at the end of President Cleveland's third year of his second 
term, 

Let us now turn to Mr, Bryan's prediction of the stagnation of 
industry if his 16 to 1” policy was not accepted by the le. 
The figures of our domestic industry as a whole are not accessi bie. 
They are not necessary, as every intelligent man knows whether 
or not labor is plenty, wages good, and agricultural prices away 
above the quotations of three years ago. 

For our foreign trade we have the figures. During the first 
three years of Cleveland's second Administration our imports 
amounted to 82.898.000, 000; during the first three years of Me- 
Kinley’s Administration our imports amounted to $2,296,000,000, 
or unger the Dingley tariff act, during prosperous times and great 
activity, our imports were $602,000,000 less than during the same 

riod of the Cleveland Administration, when the country was 

led with distress and want. 

Now glance for a moment at our exports, During the first 
three years of the second Cleveland Administration our exports 
amounted to $3,578,000,000, and during the first three years of the 
McKinley Administration our exports amounted to $3,828,000,000— 
a difference of $250,000,000 in our favor in exports, and a differ- 
ence of $602,000,000 in our favor im imports, which, added to- 
gether, make a grand total of $852,000,000 in our favor during the 

ree years of Republican rule. 

During the first three years of the second Cleveland Adminis- 
tration our excess of exports over imports was $679,000,000; dur- 
ing the first three years of the McKinley Administration our ex- 
cess of exports over gn pts was $1,531,000,000, showing the same 
results, or a net gain of $852,000,000. This condition is the result 
of a wise law and the pronounced 8 of the Republi- 
can party on the money question, which given confidence to 


all of our great manufacturing enterprises, 


But I have not yet told the brightest part of the story. That 
part consists in the figures concerning our export of manufac- 
tures. Manufacturing implies skilled labor, skilled labor means 
high wages, and high wages mean a good demand for all the 

roducts of agriculture. In the three years of President Cleve- 
d to which I have so often referred, our exports of manufac- 
tures amounted to $568,000,000, but in the three years of Presi- 
dent McKinley they amounted to $998,000,000, an average gain of 
$143,000,000 per year. 

A pranti fact in the increase of our importations is that 
nearly one-half now consists of materials for use in our domestic 
manufactures. These crude materials do not compete with our 
own products; but, on the contrary, give increased employment 
to labor engaged in producing for the home market, and enable us 
to send our manufactures out into the markets of the world. 

The first act of President McKinley after his inauguration was 
to assemble Congress in special session to provide revenue for the 
Government by a tariff that would not pene our own work- 
ing people. The Democratic tariff of 1894 had so cut the revenue 
that we were in the humiliating and hurtful position of borrowing 
money to any on the Government in a time of peace. A treas- 
ury that should have been full was empty, and loan after loan 
was syndicated in Wall street at huge profits to the money lenders, 

A bankrupt government makes a bankrupt people, and that was 
just the condition that the Republican party found existing onits 
return to power three years ago. The tariff for revenue only” 
had driven away the steady, growing revenue that was coming in 
under the McKinley tariff of 1890, and the promises of abundant 
employment, good wages, and large export of American manu- 
factures had turned to empty performance. 

Just eleyen days after his inauguration President McKinley had 
both Houses of Congress in session, and sixteen days later the 
House sent to the Senate the Dingley tariff bill. The special mes- 
sage of the President had called for a bill that would supply ample 
revenues for ordinary expenses; that would pay the interest and 
reduce the principal of the debt, largely increased under the Demo- 
cratic Administration, and that would insure the full and prompt 
payment of liberal pensions to the survivors, widows, and orphans 
of the civil war, 

It called for a bill that would preserve the home market to our 
own producers; that would revive and incr manufactures, 
relieve and encourage agriculture, extend domestic and foreign 
commerce, and render to labor in every field the useful occupa- 
tion, the liberal wages, and the adequate rewards to which skill 
and industry are justly entitled.” I quote the very words of Mr. 
McKinley in order to ask if those very demands have not been 
most bountifully fulfilled. $ 

By aid of the Dingley tariff, Mr. Speaker, we have supplied 
ample revenues to the Government; we have pais the interest and 
provided for the reduction of the national debt; we have paid 
prompt and liberal pensions without oppression of the taxpayers; 
we have preserved the home market, revived and enlarged manu- 
factures and commerce, rescued agricultural industry from its 
depression, and opened to labor of every kind its adequate reward. 
When the schedules of the Dingley tariff were in preparation, 
the revenue experts came with tables and figures showing that.a 
customs revenue of half a million dollars aday would be needed, 
but they confessed that they could not quite see how it was to be 
obtained without sacrificing some of our home industries, or fet- 
tering our rep export trade by restrictive duties on its 
imported materials. Well! The Dingley tariff is producing con- 
siderably more than its required half a million of revenue a day, 
and no sacrifice has been made of home industry or of the export 
trade. The explanation is simple—we Republicans believed that 
the energy and enterprise of the people would supply the Govern- 
ment with reyenue and themselves with home and foreign mar- 
kets if we removed from their path the obstacles that experience 
had shown to lie in the Democratic tariff act. 

The Wilson tariff of 1894 professed to be, above all things, a free 
raw material” tariff for the enconragement of ourmanufacturing 
export trade. Yet our largest yearly export of manufactures un- 
der it was Jess than $230,000,000; and now, four years after the 
high-water mark of the Wilson tariff, our yearly export of manu- 
eth is touching the $400,000,000 mark under the Dingley 

This year, too, we are importing $300,000,000 worth of manu- 
facturers’ materials, a large part of which is to be sold abroad, 
after paying wages to American skilled labor. Mr. Bryan and 
his party denounced the Dingley tariff as calculated to destroy 
our foreign trade and to shut our industries in upon our own re- 
sources. But our exports to Great Britain and Germany, our 
largest customers, have increased materially, and so has the whole 
volume of our trade with them; as also with Canada, Italy, 
gapan, China, and other countries. 

ə Dingley tariff and the currency act—I yoke them together 
as the two great achievements of peace by our Republican Admin- 
istration—a boundless industry, and a sound currency with which 
to conduct it. Not only a sound currency, but, as incident to it, 
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the putting into circulation of many millions of dollars at a time 
when trade and commerce are active and need money in circula- 
tion; the 3 of greater millions by a reduction of the rate of 
interest in the debt; the payment of $25,000,000 of old bonds; the 
substitution of long-time bonds, ata lower rate of interest, for the 
short-time bonds, calling for a higher interest rate; the facilities 
thereby afforded for many years for an increasing bank circula- 
tion, and the time gained thereby for eventually providing an 
equally secure but more flexible bank currency, when the national 
debt shall all have been paid. 

I ask where would now be our finances, our revenues, our do- 
mestic industry, and our foreign trade if the Democracy had suc- 
ceeded in 1896? Where will those great interests, each and all, be 
three years hence if a Democratic President and a Democratic 
House of 8 should be elected next November? 

President McKinley took over from his predecessor an unsettled 
controversy with Spain and did his best, though vainly, to bring 
it to a peaceful and honorable close. 

We began the Spanish war with an army of less than 29,000 
officers and men, and ended it four months later with an organ- 
ized and fully equipped force of nearly ten times that number. 
This means that more than a quarter of a million of capable men 
were withdrawn from the farm, the mine, the factory, the store, 
and office, and the various other haunts of industry and civil life, 
and converted into marching and fighting units, with no other 
thought or purpose than to uphold the honor of the fiag. It 
means that our wealth, our credit, our resources in hands and 
brains, our machinery and material of every sort, were turned 
with incredible swiftness and profusion from their i uses 
to the painful but n exigencies of war. 

I say nothing now of the patriotism, the self-sacrifice, the dis- 
interestedness, the public spirit and generosity, among all ranks 
and classes of our people, whether individually or collectively, 
that marked their response to the trumpet call of war. The theme 
is too large if not too high for the present cccasion. For the 
same reason I say nothing of the spontaneous rushing together of 
the North and the South, as though they never had been apart; 
of the Blue and the Gray, as though they never had been antago- 
nistic colors; of the veterans who had worn those colors; and, 
more than all, of the sons and daughters of those veterans, who, 
in sight of an aroused and united country, forgot all they had 
an about the division of that country before their time, 

The war with Spain, Mr. Speaker, was a 8 war, and well 
our people did their part in it. But the vote of the people in No- 
vember, 1896, had placed upon William McKinley the duty, in 
1898, of avoiding that war if it could be honorably averted; of 
preparing for it when-it could no longer be avoided with honor, 
and of conducting it to that speedy and successful conclusion 
which the popular feeling and sian Phe demanded. And Wil- 
liam McKinley did not fail, or ever falter, in any point of that 
duty. Like his great predecessor, Abraham Lincoin, he person- 
ally associated himself with every Lonni of the war, and in less 
than four morths drove from the Western Hemisphere one of the 
oldest of the world’s military powers, that had been intrenched 
here for more than four hundred years, 

In the ‘‘warroom” at the White House during the four months 
of hostilities we had an example of the intelligent and thorough 
way in which he met the grave responsibilities of his place. Into 
that room came all the information u which the plans for the 
shifting phases of the war were b: ; out from it went thd in- 
stractions under which those plans were executed. If, before the 
end came, the President looked aged and worn, as the newspapers 
of the time tell us, what better proof could we ask of the reality 
of the strain under which he lived and the fidelity with which he 
met the exigencies of that strain? 

Even in times of peace the constitutional post of Commander in 
Chief is no sinecure; what itis in war we know from the recorded 
experiences of Presidents Madison, Polk, and Lincoln. Our sys- 
tem of government is so organized that when the country is at 
war the President is the one man of the multitude engaged in the 
direction of the war who is compelled to view and to act within the 
whole arena of the contest. His political functions, likewise, are 
more arduous in atime of war than in peace. 

Scarcely more than a month after the outbreak of hostilities 
the Administration was ready with an expedition designed to 
“capture the garrison at Santiago and assist in capturing the har- 
bor and fleet of the enemy.” Up to that time it looked as if 
the fixed military problem was to form and land in the late au- 
tumn an army large and strong enough to capture the powerful 
and well-defended garrison at Habana. But it is always the un- 
expected that happens. Cervera's fleet had gone into the harbor 
at Santiago, and its capture or destruction there would 8 
ee the enemy without means of sustaining the great army at 

abana. 

That we were ready so soon to take advantage of the sudden 
opportunity was fortunate, and we owe it to the wisdom and 
energy of Administration that we were ready. In two weeks 


from the time that the 5 order was given, thirty-three 
transports, collected and fitted with extraordinary dispatch, left 
Tampa with 815 officers and 16,000 men, together with their equi- 
page, and eight days afterwards were landed at Daiquiri. They 
advanced 8 miles to Siboney, to establish a base of supply. 

Two days after the landing a cavalry brigade, acting as in- 
fantry, stormed and carried the trenches at La Guasima; a fight 
that brought renown to the white and colored regulars, the rongh 
riders, and some of the gallant commanders, living and dead. 
Just a week later the strong position of El Caney was carried by 
assault after a struggle lasting from early morning until after- 
noon. Then came the crowning victory at San Juan Hill, which 
gave our forces command of Santiago. Negotiation then took the 
pee of fighting, and on the 14th of July, three weeks after the 

anding, the campaign ended by the surrender of the Spanish 
forces, numbering 23,000 officers and men, on terms that com- 
Ported at once with American interests, the honor of a brave 
enemy, and the dictates of humanity. 

To estimate the importance of this Santiago campaign, we must 
remember that the Spanish forces in all Cuba numbered 11,000 
officers and 215,000 men, including regulars, yolunteers and 
guerrillas. What our forces did in three weeks, with much less 
than 20,000 officers and men, against an eighth part of the Spanish 
army, saved us the necessity of sending ten times the number to 
Cuba, and spending as many months as we spent weeks, in mak- 
ing a decisive impression. What we were spared we can now 
better appreciate by contrasting our experience with that of the 
large British army in South Africa, compelled to divide its force, 
as we should have been, against a multitude of positions, defended 
by inferior numbers, but favored by the nature of the country 
‘and their better knowledge of local conditions. 

It was the result of the Santiago campaign that enabled us to 
spare 11,000 officers and men for the expedition to the far Philip. 
pines and to hoist our flag over Manila so early as the 13th day of 
August—less than four months after the outbreak of war. The 
same result gave us the means of sending 17,000 officers and men 
to Porto Rico, garrisoned by an equal number of Spanish troops, 
and of ending the war there within three weeks of the first land- 
ing by a part of the force. That the Spanish war was rushed on 
our part is true, and the rush caused some confusion and hard- 
ship, but never in the history of the world have such great results 
been achieved in so shorta time and withso small aloss of human 
life. It is to the credit of President McKinley and his Adminis. 
tration that, having carefully studied the prospect, they took the 
unawoidable risks of an energetic policy. 

Immediately after the preliminaries of peace were signed, ths 
discharge of some 30,000 men, temporarily added to the al 
Army, began, as did the muster outofthevolunteers. Exclusive of 
5 64,000 officers and men were brought home from Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, and new garrisons organ- 
ized and sent to thosestations. In Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phil 
ippines the Army has been obliged to administer the civil govern 
ment. Customs, internal revenue, taxes, navigation, publicschools, 
sanitation, road building, courts of justice, police, and local gov- 
ernments and functions of every sort have been in its charge. 

By means of the telegraph, the telephone, and flash and flag sig 
naling, and the building and management of nearly 7,000 miles of 
new lines, the Army has kept up communication for itself, the 
people, and the authorities at Washington. Army medicine and 
surgery have served both the troops and the local population. 
Among our troops the rate of mortality from disease was less 
than 26 in the thousand, scarcely more than half the rate of the 
civil war. Ocean transport service is a uew thing to our Army 
administration, yet 300,000 persons have been transported without 
loss or serious discomfort, and at this moment our Army trang 
port fleet supplies the model for the world. 

At the outbreak of the war our seacoast ordnance consisted ot 
63 guns and 88 mortars. During the short time that the waa 
lasted these were doubled, and 25 of the principal harbors mined, 
Seacoast fortification is still going on, and our chief harbors are 
already fairly secure, The troops in camp and field were armed 
and accoutered as fast as organized, some 250,000 complete sets of 
infantry equipments and 26,000 F. sets of horse equipments 
being turned out within a hundred pe dee 

More surprising was the creation of 30 mounted field batteries 
of six guns each, with all their equipments, without using more 
than half the capacity of the public and private ordnance plants 
for that kind of work. The expeditions that went to Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the ore took with them a supply of maps and of 
military, geographical and statistical information that proved re- 
markably accurate and serviceable, and reminds us, by contrast, 
of the way in which a British army has been thrown into South 
Africa, to find out, at its own cost, nearly everything that should 
have been known beforehand. 

The Spanish war and its resultant native revolt in the Philip- 
santa have cast upon the military department the work of en- 
isting and organizing 260,000 volunteers, of whom 225,000 havs 
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been discharged, paid off, and senthome. For the Regular Army 
100,000 men have been enlisted, of whom 34,000 have been dis- 
charged, paid, and sent home. For each of the 360,000 men en- 
listed and the nearly 260,000 discharged a written record exists, 
showing who he was and what he was at the time of enlistment, 
his physical condition when he entered the service, and his entire 
military history. - 

In addition to enlisting and recording him and keeping a record 
of his Army life, he has been clothed, armed, equipped, fed, 
2 aid, 1 attended, and variously transported by 
land and sea. Multiply this record and service for each one by 
the whole number enlisted and discharged, and add the record 
and provisions made for more than 20,000 commissioned officers, 
and one may form‘some idea of the work that the military branch 
of the Administration has been called ve to perform. 

Under the pens Administration the Navy has shown itself 
worthy of its traditions. The great victories of Manila Bay 
and Santiago, which shed undying fame upon this arm of the na- 
tional defense, were not accidents, but the results of the thorough 
preparations of the fleets for the crucial test of war. For this 
preparation, this readiness to meet the su e moment for which 
a navy is constructed and maintained, se who administer the 
affairs of the Navy should have credit. 

The glory goes to our heroes who are in command afloat and to 
those officers and men who seized the opportunities of war to ren- 
der conspicuous service; but in remembering them let us not forget 
those who labor without ceasing to secure the fleet in a condition 
of high efficiency and to place at the dis of the commanding 
officers an abundance of the supplies without which the fleet is 
powerless. 

More than a month before the Maine was destroyed in the har- 
bor of Habana the Secretary of the Navy began to mobilize the 
ships of the Navy and to take such other measures as would place 
at the disposal of the officers in command the full power of our 
e f the bin riating $50,000,000 for th 

pon the passage of the approp: g $50,000, or the 
national defense, a board was organized for the purchase of aux- 
iliary ships, and, after careful examination, 102 ships of various 
types were secured at a total cost of nearly $18,000,000. Of these 
vessels, all but two were merchant ships, pleasure yachts, tugs, 
colliers, and other craft of the commercial type, which were rap- 
idly overhauled at the different navy-yards, and some of them 
Provided with light-armor protection and suitably armed. 

Some of these vessels were ready at the outbreak of the war, 
and within two months from the declaration of war all were in 
commission and in active service. Some were used as auxiliary 
war vessels, and others to supply the fleets with coal and ammu- 
nition, fresh water, and provisions. For the care of the sick and 
wounded the Solace was fitted out as a complete hospital, and to 
make repairs to vessels at sea the Vulcan was fitted as a modern 
machine shop. To meet the increased demands on the navy-yards 
the force was virtually doubled by the middle of April. 

Besides the ships added to the Navy by purchase, 15 revenne 
cutters and 4 light-house tenders were erred from the Treas- 
» ury Department to the Navy, and 4 of the great Atlantic liners 

and 1 great Pacific liner were chartered. In all, 128 ships were 
added to the naval establishment. To man these vessels 225 offi- 
cers were ordered from the retired list to active duty; 855 officers 
were appointed for temporary service, and the enlisted force was 
increased from 12,500 to over 24,000 men. 

It was an enormous task, Mr. Speaker, to make all these addi- 
tional ships ready for war service and secure the necessary guns 
for them, and to keep all the fleets supplied with coal, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions. Let this was only a part of the work which 
the Navy Department had in hand. For the protection of the 
coasts of the United States an auxiliary nayal force had to be 
created, officered and manned by the naval militia of the United 
States. A coast signal service was also established, which kept 
our coast line from Maine to Texas under observation, to give 
warning of the approach of an enemy's vessel or of suspicious 
craft of any kind. 

The operations of the Asiatic and North Atlantic squadrons are 
so well known that it is not necessary to of them in detail. 
We all know that their work was so well done that the power of 
Spain was swept from the sea, 4nd Cuba, Porto. Rico, and the 
z ilippines, misgoverned for centuries, taken from under her 

on. 

But the claims of the Administration to the approval of the peo- 
ple for its management of the Navy rests not alone on its war 
record, The upbuilding of the new Navy has gone steadily for- 
ward, and Congress has wisely and liberally cooperated in the 
work of materially increasing our naval strengt The entire 
history of naval warfare for a thousand years not furnish 


any comparison to the two great naval engagements of the late 


war—one in Manila Bay and the other off the coast of Cuba. In 
these two engagements the Spanish navy was swept off of the face 
of the earth, with a loss on our side of only one human life. His- 


appropriation bill, as it A this House, 
adds to this formidable list 2 battle ships of the first class, 3 
armored cruisers of the first class, and 3 protected cruisers, with 
a total ion peers of 90,000 tons. There have been completed 
and placed in commission in the same time a total of 32 vessels, 
with an te displacement of 52,681 tons. No preceding 
Administration ¢ Lara! this record of naval construction. 
The present Administration received as a legacy from its pred- 
ecessor a pension roll of some 974,000 beneficiaries, and, though 


-death makes great havoc in the ranks of the old soldiers, the roll 


had grown to over 991,000 at the end of last June, the latest date 
for which I can find official information. The average loss to the 
pension roll from natural causes is about 45,000 names a year, so 
that the net gain ot 17,000 in about two and a quarter years means 
that under this Administration nearly 5,000 new pensions per 
month have been granted. : 

Contrast the figures just given with those under the perenne 
Democratic Administration, which cut the payments by nearly 
$17,000,000 in its first year. In other words, while $156,000,000 
had been disbursed for pensions in the last year of President 
Harrison, the payments féll to $139,000,000 in the first year of 
President Cleveland. The present fiscal year will end on the goth 
of June, and there will then have been paid for pensions more 
than $140,000,000 in the twelve months. With 135,000 names 
gone from the roll since the present Administration has hadc 
of it, the quarterly payments for pensions equal those of the last 
Administration. a - 

Including pensions granted directly by Congress, the Pension 
Office is now issuing new certificates to survivors and widows at 
the rate of 4,000 per month, and increases and increased ratings 
at the rate of 4,850 per month. No other country, in any period 
of the world’s history, has had the fairness and courage of our 
own in doing justice to its defenders and their dependents first, 
andcounting thecostafterwards. Itis tothe Republican party and 
Republican Administrations that apt poopie owe the broad, gener- 
ous pension policy from which we shall never depart and to which 
every government in Europe in which the masses have an infiu- 
ential yoice must eventually come. 

President Lincoln declared that the nation would take care of 
the soldiers and his dependents, and the facts and figures I have 
given show that the duty he foresaw and pledged the country to 
perform has fallen to faithful hands. 

One achievement of the McKinley Administration, the impor- 
tance of which is not generally known, deserves mention here, I 
refer to the collection from the Pacific Railway Companies of 


their indebtedness to the Government. This indeb ess had 
extended over a long term of years, and so much indulgence had 
been shown it that more than one-half of the $130,000,000 due was 


for unpaid interest. Many plans for its settlement had been be- 
fore Congress at one time or another, but it was reserved for a 
Republican Administration, with its capacity for handling great 
1 to succeed soon after its Democratic predecessor had 
ailed. 

The settlement was arranged by a commission, consisting of 
the Secretaries of the Treasury and the Interior, and the Attorney- 
Geueral. So skillful was the management of the Government's 
case that within six months the sum of $124,421,607 was collected. 

The names of the several corporations and the amounts paid by 
them are as follows: 


ton PGA. CAB nos vase unwe on oncd E O EE N E OA D $58, 448, 223.75 

pe a S 6, 303, 000. 00 
Central and Western Pacific: 

ODN Asus nag $ Fae Ses Geen Saha crass E E E OENE 11,798,314. 14 

Notes, tg fear ay ee ay at ) ae 47, 050, 172. 20 

Pacific, divided; on deficiency due United States, cash. 821. 897.70 

OG os ee anes mame homes sens n E versie aun wales 124,421,007.95 


for $43,000,000, free of the public claims. This agreement was re- 
pudiated by President McKinley. The whole amount due from 
the Union Pacific and one-half of the amount separately duefrom 
the Kansas Pacific were consequently collected, or more than 
$22,700,000 in excess of the sum for which the last Democratic 
e mine id was represented as being cheerfully willing to 
settle. 

When we remember the enormous material benefits that have 
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accrued to the country from the construction of these trans-con- 
tinental lines of communication, and the advantage which the 
Government has had by way of reduced rates of transportation 
and service over them, the participation of the Government in 
the construction and maintenance of these enterprises has been 
fully Nesp heir y 


Under President McKinley the best traditions of the State De- 
tment have been jealously preserved. Our foreign relations 
ve been marked by vigor and robnstness, but tempered always 
by wise and prudent counsel. The perplexing problems insepar- 
able from a foreign war were skillfully solved, and triumphs no 
less important have since been won. Our trade relations with 
the Orient have been preserved from injury in the impending 
partitioning of China. 

By promptly taking up the matter, and handling it with rare 
skill and delicacy, the Administration obtained assurances from 
the Enropean countries occupying spheres of influence in China 
that our exports should continue to reach that market through 
the open door” guaranteed to us by treaty. Through the State 
Department the path is thus blazed for further extension of our 
foreign markets, That De ent is brought less into touch 
with the people than other departments, but its work is in some 
respects the most important of all. 

Onr ambassadors to Great Britain and the Continent have never 
been surpassed collectively by those representing any previous 
Administration. Choate at London, Porter at Paris, White at 
Berlin, Tower at St. Petersburg, Harris at Vienna, Draper at 
Rome, and Storer at Madrid form a diplomatic corps whose work 
would reflect credit upon the proudest nation of Europe. The 
great powers are always represented at Washington by some of 
their ablest diplomats—men who have made diplomacy a study 
and who devote their lives to the work. The United States have 
no school of diplomatic training. Our ambassadors and ministers 
are Trelieved at each change of Administration. 

.In few instances have they received special education for their 
duties; yet itis doubtful if Great Britain and the continental 

owers are better represented in the United States than are the 

Jnited States in Europe. There is something in the American 
fiber—it may be the American spirit, it may be the character of 
our institutions, or it may be a combination of fortunate circum- 
stances, I know not which—that makes the American the most 
adaptable of men. Without special training, he always rises to 
his opportunity. He has courage, tact, and intelligence. He may 
lack sometimes the courtly address and shifty methods that are 
associated with diplomacy, but he usually accomplishes his pur- 
pose, and he does this by methods more direct and more in keep- 
ing with the spirit of our Government. 

Under the present Administration, the consular service has ex- 
tended its good work in the promotion of trade. Its success has 
been so great that Great Britain and Germany are paying us the 
eompliment of considering how their consular services can be 
made to rival our own. There is criticism of consuls and consul- 
ates here and there, and the traveling and commercial classes 
have not been slow to point out defects in the service; but as a 
whole, it reflects the spirit of the American people. Just as our 
industries have outstripped those of other countries, so the typical 
American consul has exhibited practical qualities which compen- 
sate for the lack of qualities of a more social character. 

On the other hand, foreigners often complain that their con- 
suls are overtrained; that they have been selected with refer- 
ence rather to their diplomatic functions than to promoting the 
nterests of commerce. Our consuls are not perfect; but as a 
class they are keenly alive to every suggestion that may widen 
American markets abroad. This feature of the consular service 
has been made very prominent by the McKinley Administration, 
and there is now ripped a corner of the world that is not being 
officially canvassed in behalf of American products, 

The growth of manufactures in no way pe ae the importance 
of our agricultural interests. Three years of Republican admin- 
istration have added untold millions to our agricultural wealth. 
To bring the resources of the Government nearer to the farmer, 
the planter, and the stock grower, the methods of the great De- 

artment to which our agricultural interests are intrusted have 

m almost revolutionized under the present Administration. 
The subject is too large and varied for treatment in detail, Ican 
but glance at what the Department of Agriculture has been doing 
these last three years. 

Foreign markets for our agricultural products have been ag- 
Baa y sought for and explored; producers here and consumers 

here have been supplied with information, opportunity, and in- 
ducement to come together; domestic consumption has been in- 
creased by merciless exposure of adulterations; crop rts, so 
seriously affecting prices, are now prompt and accurate, and kept 
from manipulation by speculators; new fruits and plants, 2 75 
to flourish and be profitable, have been liberally tested, studied, 
and distributed; the farmer has been warned and guarded against 
debased seeds amd fertilizers; tobacco and sugar cultivation have 


received the attention which their importance demands; every 
part of the country has been classified according to its agricul- 
tural possibilities and advantages; the experimental stations in 
every section have been vitalized, and a real beginning has been 
made toward an economic use and reproduction of our great for- 
est wealth, 

The losses of our farmers from diseases and epidemics among 
horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs have been greatly reduced. Their 
losses from injurious affections of fruits, grains, plants, and vege- 
tables have been reduced in a like proportion. A great exten- 
sion of cattle and meat inspections has preserved and increased 
the home and foreign markets for live and dead stock, and 
enhanced the prices obtained on the farm and range. During 
all of the last three years ceaseless attention has been given to 
the great subject of the reclamation of arid lands and useless 
soils, and to the reseeding of those vast cattle ranges that have 
been eaten bare. 

Weather predictions and warnings have been brought within 
the reach of almost every energetic farmer. He is promptly noti- 
fied of untimely droughts, rains, and frosts, and the broad-gauge 
methods of the present Administration are shown in the carrying 
of these predictions and warnings into remote and sparsely settled 
regions of the South and West, which had been previously neg- 
lected. In these beneficent activities of this great Department of 
Government our island wards Cuba and Porto Rico have not 
been overlooked. 

Tn the Post-Office . strides have been made, aud 
new improvements and added facilities for rapidly handling the 
mails haye been brought into service. The rural free delivery, 
that great achievement of the McKinley Administration which 
has brought the agricultural classes closely in touch with the 

eat throbbing business centers of the country, is now an estab- 
ished fact and successful far beyond the expectation of its warm- 
est friends, 

I had the honor to advocate the establishment of the rural free- 
delivery system in its early stages, when the opposition to what 
was termed this “experiment” was pronounced and large, but 
to-day it is impossible for the Department to supply the demand 
for the extension of this system, and I believe that in the near 
future, nine-tenths of the rural or agricultural sections of the 
country will have their mail daily delivered at their doors. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is only a part of the record of the Republican 

arty. It stood at its birth for human freedom and for the largest 
iberty of the individual. Its corner stone was opposition to the 
extension of slavery. Aided by loyal Democrats, it stamped ont 
secession, emancipated 4,000,000 of slaves, and restored the Union. 
It established the national banking system, it brought about the 
resumption of specie payments. 

Its protective-tariff policy has made us the great manufacturing 
nation of the world, giving employment at the highest rate of 
wages to millions of erican workingmen. It has carried to a 
successful conclusion the war with Spain. It has enacted finan- 
cial legislation that has placed the country apon the gold basis, 
and firmly established our credit at home and abroad. It is es- 
sentially the party of the ple. It represents every principle 
for which Jefferson and Jackson stood, and it is to-day, as it 
always has been, the party of liberty, progress, and enlightenment. 

Contrast with this the record of the Democratic party. When 
the Republican party was born, in 1856, the Democratic party was 
the advocate and supporter of slavery. It opposed the national- 
banking system, it opposed the resumption of specie payments, 
and it has steadily supported every financial heresy with which 
the country has been confronted. It favored the payment of the 
national debt in greenbacks, when paper money wasat a discount. 

Four years ago it sought to destroy the national credit and to 
degrade our financial policy. It sought to recognize the so-called 
revolutionary government of Cuba, knowing that such récognition 
would embarrass, if not entirely prevent, ourexpulsion of Spanish 
rule there. Failing in this it recommended fresh issues of irre- 
desmable paper money to defray the expenses of the Spanish war. 

If placed in power it would initiate a foreign policy repugnant 
to the intelligence and the best interests of the people. It has no 
Pepay for constructive legislation, Its notion of 5 
is blind opposition to all 3 policies. The Wilson tari 
act was largely responsible for the panic of 1893, which was not 
relieved until the eleciton of Mr. Me 1 It can not construct; 
it can only destroy. Its greatest stren. has been to criticise, 
obstruct, and Sd the policy of the Republican party since its 
organization, seeking to defeat measures that all acknowledged 
wise, simply because they were Republican. 

Twice only in forty years have the people placed it in power. 
Its occasional victories fall like a blight upon the country. They 
are invariably followed by distrust and confusion in business, 
and by policies that hamper the great industries to which the 
workingmen look for support, and the interests of which are in- 
ws var connected one with another. 

t is hardly conceivable that, with this record of ignorance and 
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sven. the Democratic party should be returned to 
power. The election of Mr. Bryan would at once check the 
abounding prosperity that surrounds us, and result in four years 
more of uncertainty, distrust, and paralysis of business. It is for 
the American people to decide which of the two ies they will 
lace in power. Shall it be the Republican p: with its bril- 
iant achievements of forty years, or the Democratic party, which 
has not to its credit a single act of legislation that has not been 
hurtful to the country? 


Elections in the South, 
SPEECH 
HON. Os Lbs BARTLETT: 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the Indian appropriation bill— 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I undertook the day before yesterday to get an 
opportunity to answer some remarks of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Linney] with reference to my own State, and I 
intended on yesterday to do so, but I was not able to be present. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Carolina has so estab- 
lished himself as the harlequin of this Honse that it is not neces- 
sary for me, where he is known or where his peculiar character- 
istics are known, to refute any suggestion he might make with 
reference to my own State. The other States that he arraigned 
as guilty of gross violations of the law because of election methods 
and election laws that exist there may take care of themselves, 
and are able todoso. His own State, which he maligns on the 
floor of this House, is ably represented and can take care of herself. 
The State of Mississippi has already taken care of the assaults 
made upon it, and the gentleman has been answered most fully. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman undertakes to call atten- 
tion here to the fact that there have been unfortunate violations 
of the law in my own State, and undertakes to give as the reason 
for them that it is because of what he denounces as wrongful and 
outrageous election laws and election methods existing in Geor- 
gia, the gentleman, as usual, speaks without knowledge of the facts 
and makes statements that the facts do not warrant or bear out. 

Now as to the law of Georgia, Mr. Chairman. Since Georgia got 
contro] of her own affairs in 1872, when a governor guilty of 
wrong and fraud upon the State fled between two suns and turned 
the government of the State over to her own people and to her 
own sons, no man has been able to truly charge upon her propios 
law which was wrong as to elections or to charge us with frand 
at the ballot box. I challenge the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina in this House, since he has been a member, to point to a case 
that is sustained br the least proof or a particle of evidence that 
will refute what I have statea. ? 

The gentleman who charges Georgia with being guilty of viola- 
tions of law and who attributes the small vote cast in the last elec- 
tion to vicious election laws, which he denounces now as a mem- 
ber of this House, was a member of Elections Committee No. 1, 
which heard two cases of a contested election from the State of 
Georgia in the Fifty-fourth Congress. He heard the evidence and 
he heard the arguments; and after hearing it all he, partisan as he 
is, giving the utmost weight to every suggestion, to every suspi- 
cion, and to every indicktion that might point to fraud or wrong 
in elections, in order to turn Democratic members out of the 
House, with reason if he could, and without reason if he must, 
knew at the time that he made the statement with reference to the 
laws of Georgia that both of these cases had been heard in the 
committee room and that he signed his name to both reports, in 
which he concurred with every cther member of that committee 
and declared that there was no suspicion of fraud in either. 

And with this knowledge, Mr. Chairman, he had the effrontery 
to disregard the truth and make a statement that assaulted the 
election laws of Georgia and attempted to allege that unfortunate 
circumstances and crime that existed there in the past year—that 
lynchings that have unfortunately occurred, and not only have 
occurred in Georgia, but everywhere in the United States from 


New York to California, wherever the cause has existed—I say, 
when he made that statement, he knew the facts did not author- 
ize him or sustain him in the allegation. 

Mr. Chairman, no one knows better than the gentleman who now 
occupies the chair that these allegations are unfounded, because 
he was a member of the committee that investigated these cases, 
and as a fair and honest man, together with every other member 
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of that committee, knows that the election laws of Georgia were 
fair and honest and that any complaints made against for 
twenty years past were unfounded. 

Mr. eee we have a constitutional provision which pro- 
vides the 8 for voters, one of which e that 
there shall be paid a capitation tax in order to qualify people to 
vote. Are we peculiar in that? I hold in my hand the law of 
Rhode Island, which not only imposes the tax, but makes ita 
crime not to pay it; and the supreme court of Rhode Island, no 
longer ago than November 27, 1899, declareti to the legislature, 
when inquired about it, if such a law as that were constitutional 
that it not only did not violate the Constitution of the United 
States, but it did not violate the constitution of Rhode Island. So 
the poor white voter in Rhode Island must not only pay his poll 
tax in order to vote; but if he does not pay it, he must go to fail, 
And yet the gentleman from North Carolina, with his great wis- 
dom, with his great knowledge that he parades before the House, 
arraigns the State of Georgia and other States in this Union that 
lie sonth of the Potomac River for fraudulent election laws and 
fraudulent ballot-box methods. 

Lawyer that he is, the walking encyclopedia that he claims to 
be, this Solomon that half knows everything, Mr. Chairman, did 
not call attention to a single election law orto a single case except 
in his own State. This apostate to the teaching and doctrines of 
his own people was satisfied, in order to accomplish his own pur- 
pose of reelection, or hope of election, not only to denounce his 
own people, but to denounce every other State of the South. 

` Why, Mr. Chairman, your own State is the advance agentin the 
laws that protect the ballot box and the intelligent people in the 
right to cast the ballot. 

She set the first eee in her Australian ballot law. She has 
required an educational qualification. So does Connecticut and 
various other States. 8 has not yet advanced that far. She 
muy or may not doso. But H tell yon, sir, that hen it comes to the 
laws of election and the holding of elections, the election laws of 
Georgia are just as fair and the holding and certification of the 
results just as true and honest asin the State of Massachusetts, 
whose 8 in respect to matters of election has not been ques- 
tioned. Sir, I do not desire to criticise any one harshly, but they 
are in the State of Pennsylvania engaged in trying a few ballot- 
tox stuffers, many others having fled the realm in order to escape 
punishment. 2 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me tell you what happened in Georgia 
on the 22d of December, 1809. There were but two Republican 
members in the house out of 175. With those exceptions, every 
man wasa Democrat; and every man was a white man, Every 
man owed his place in that house to the nomination and the votes 
of the white Democracy of Georgia. No, sir, not altogether; for 
there were some in that house who owed their election as nomi- 
nees of the Democratic party to the votes of colored people, who 
voted for them in preference to the Populist candidate. 

There was introduced in that house a constitutional amendment 
copied after the provision of Louisiana and North Carolina. That 
proposition was fully debated; and on the roll call (two-thirds be- 
ing required in order to pass it) there nppenrod in the house of 
representatives of the State of Georgia only three men voting to 
put upon the statute books of the State of Georgia a provision 
which would disfranchisethe negro. Thatispublichistory. And 
on that day ministers of the gospel and other representative ne- 
groes in the city of Atlanta met together and offered up thanks to 
God for the action which their old masters and the sons of their 
old masters had taken. We owe it,” they said, to them and to 
nobody else that the right of the ballot which was given to us by 
the Constitution of the United States has not been taken away.” 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, yes; I am always glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LACEY. Iam very much gratified to learn of the action 
of the State of Georgia to which the gentleman from Georgia re- 
fers. Now, does he not believe that if North Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and other Southern States would act as generously as Georgia 
has done there would be less trouble in those States? 

Mr. BARTLETT, Why not apply the question to Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut or Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LACEY. Itis not a negro question there. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ah, my friend, these various gentlemen 
must take care of their own States. For myself, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say that in the State of Georgia we have got along with 
a ballot law which works no injustice to anybody. Those who 
pay the poll tax have the right to vote. And in the battles be- 
tween the Populists and the Democrats in our State one-half of 
our colored voters have aligned themselves with the Democrats. 

Yet the Se from North Carolina, with this fact of pub- 
lic history before him—it having been published in the newspa- 
pers of every metropolitan city in the country with conspicuous 
headlines that Georgia had refused to disfranchise the negro— 
stands on the floor of this House and denounces us as violators of 
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aa law, because, forsooth, we have, as he says, outrageous elec- 
n laws. 

Now, I want to call the attention of this House to an incident 
which happened about three years ago. governor of Georgia 
was stricken and was thought to be dying. His friends stood 
around watching with anxious hearts to determine whether he 
would live or die. He was carried fromthe executive mansion on 
a stretcher to a room where a sarina. operation was to be per- 
formed upon him. His wife and children had bid him good-bye, 
The physicians held aut no hope of his recovery, The great cold 
waters of the sea of eternity were splashing at his feet. He could 
almost hear the opening of the great beyond. His a} wa laid 
him bare upon the table; the surgeon’s e glistened before the 
sufferer’s eye. But at that moment he remembered that in the 
executive office there lay an application for the reprieve or pardon 
of a humble negro—a n poor and friendless—so much so that 
the court was obliged to appoint a lawyer todefend him. While 
lying there on the surgeon’s table the governor called out to his 
secretary, “Do not torga that negro” (naming him), and he 
named then a period of reprieve for that old negro; and when 
God had spared his life that reprieve went into effect, and the 
sentence of the negro was commuted to a life penalty instead of 
death. [Applause.] 

When that man was nominated again by the Democratic party, 
and was assailed by men who had formerly been Democrats when 
the banner of the Democratic party was in his hands, there 
marched to the polls all over that State men whose skins were 
black, led by men who went to the Republican convention for 
the last five to ten years to nominate a Republican candidate for 
President, men who were the trusted political friends of Presi- 
dent McKinley, white and black in Georgia, and cast their bal- 
lots for the candidate of the Democratic party, because, Mr. 
Chairman, when it came to administering the law and meting out 
justice, the black man, without friend or help, received at the hands 
of the governor of Georgia consideration equal to that of any 
other man in the State. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


has ired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I hope I may have ten minutes more. I beg 
the indulgence of the committee. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Lask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have ten minutes. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentlemanfrom Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Georgia may 
proceed for ten minutes. Is there objection? ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the House and I thank my friend 
from Ohio. , 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman will allow me, and it is 
not an interruption, I should like to say that this is a very inter- 
esting subject to me, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ves. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I confess that I have been in the line of 
thought with the gentleman, and that Georgia has done wonders 
for the probable checking of wrong upon this question. Now, if 
it is consonant with the gentleman's ideas, will he explain why so 
small a vote is cast in Georgia? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 
That was the purpose of my addressing the House. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Linney] undertook to give it as 
irrefutable evidence that the vote in Georgia was suppressed, and 
that our infamous election law, as he calls it, made the vote small, 
and that, therefore, people being roused to indignation because 
they could not vote, committed crimes, or people who could vote 
committed inexcusable and unnamable crimes, as he charged, upon 

eople who could not vote. Gentlemen, I will tell you the reason 
for the small vote, 

I had the honor of aiding in enacting as a statute of Georgia 
whatis known as the primary election law of that State, by which 
the different parties hold primaries to nominate candidates. Every 
man of Georgia upon the floor of this House and every man who 
holds an office in Georgia by the election of the Democratic party 
does not receiye that office as the nominee of any clique or county 
convention or court-house call. He receives that office as the 
choice of the majority of the Democratic party in its Democratic 
ponai andevery election held under the primary law is guarded 

y men who have to be appointed and sworn, and it is made as 
much a crime to vote twice or to vote illegally or doing any wrong- 
ful act at a primary election in Georgia as to do the same thing 
at the subsequent regular election. 

Now, we have these primaries all over the State of Georgia to 
choose candidates from governor and Congressman down to jus- 
tices of the peace and bailiffs, and the contest is in the Democratic 
party between the candidates for office, who go out amongst the 


people, discuss the questions involved, and the voters come out in 
the primary election and cast their ballots; and when the nomi- 
nations are declared and the elections come in October or No- 


| Governor Russell, and I see no necessity in continuing to follow 


vember, in an off year or a Presidential year, if you please, the 
people being satisfied, there being no opposition in nine cases out 
of ten in the counties or in the Congressional districts of the State, 
in those districts where there is no opposition the people do not 
get out to vote. 

Pardon me for referring to my own case. Mr. Chairman, in 
1894 I was nominated by my people in the various primaries in 
my district. Nearly every vote was polled, there 1 15 three 
candidates for the nomination. Each one of the three got out his 
friends, and the ballot was full, honest, and square. 

Mr. LACEY. I should like to ask my friend one further ques- 
tion. How extensive was the colored vote in that primary? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well, I will answer that question, speaking 
only for my own district. I could name the counties, In two 
counties in my district colored men who acknowledged that they 
were Democrats, or wanted to vote in the Democratic primary, 
and thereby declared their allegiance to the party and to support 
its nominees, did vote and were allowed to vote; and those we 
knew to be Democratic colqred men, who not only supported 
us in the primary, but when the election came in 1894 and 1896, 
with nobody but the Populist candidate running against us, they 
voted for me as the Democratic nominee. And I have a letter 
which I wish I had here, that I could read, from one of the white 
Republicans, amongst many in my district. He not only sup- 
ported me, but wrote to every county, and, though his business 
was a hundred miles away from the place where he was to vote, 
on the election day he left his business and came back to the poll- 
ing place, and said to me, as he walked to the polls, I am here 
to vote for you, as I promised,” 

So, Mr. Chairman, when the elections came in my own district, 
the first time, having nobody but the Populist candidate against 
me, the negroes did not vote, or the vote was divided. The next 
time we had again the Populist candidate, a man who went ont 
amongst the negroes and undertook to array them against the 
whites; but the representative colored men in my district, through 
their executive committee, 1 the men who go to the na- 
tional conventions, stumped that district for me with their colored 
friends and colored supporters and they voted for me. When 
1898 came I did not have any opposition, either in my own party, 
the Populist party, or the Republican party, and every vote in 
that district that was cast, amounting to but about 3,500, it is 
true, was cast for me except three. So I give my own case as an 
answer to the gentleman’s question. 

My people have honored me by giving me every office I have 
asked for since the day I was 24 years old. I have never sought 
anything at their hands without receiving it, and sometimes 
they have been generous enough to force upon me offices that I 
did not seek, 

They have honored me by giving me every office that I have 
i 5 for and some that I did not. 

know the importance of a full vote. My own county possesses 
a Democratic white registered vote of 4,500. I sat down and 
wrote toevery registered Democratic voter on that listand begged 
him to come out and cast his ballot, stating to him that the small- 
ness of our vote was a matter of criticism by the opposition. I 
sent a printed appeal with a ticket with my name upon it, beg- 
ging them to come out and vote. Out of a registered Democratic 
vote of 4,500 I received 1,000 votes. One thousand men only went 
to the polls, not because they objected to me, but when I met 
them on the street and asked Why did not yan vote?” the reply 
always was: Lou have no opposition, and it is not necessary for 
me to vote.” 

When I did have opposition, Mr. Chairman, they closed their 
stores, they shut up their houses, they quit their business, and 
not a man went back until he had cast his ballot. When I did 
not have any opposition I could not by the most earnest appeals 
induce them to come out and vote. The*reason the small vote is 
cast is because a nomination by a white Democratic primary set- 
tles the election in every district almost, and opposition has not 
existed except in rare instances by the Republicans and in some 
instances by the Populists, and wherever there is opposition by the 
Populists one-half of the negroes vote with the white Democrats. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That, I suppose, would show that the 
colored vote is getting to be quite intelligent. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Wait a minute. 

Mr. GRIGGS. We educate them. ~ 

Mr. BARTLETT. Here is something bythe smartest and most 
intelligent negro I know. Here is a statement by Booker Wash- 
ington about the negro and here is what he says about the gov- 
ernor of North Caroli Let us see what he says: 


Is there any reason why the negro in the South should oppose the South- 
ern man in politics? Unconsciously we seem to have gotten theideainto our 
blood and bones that we are only acting ina manly way when we op 
Southern white men with our votes. * * Insome way, by some method, 
we must bring the race to the point where it will cease to feel that the only 
way for it to succeed is to oppose everything suggested or put forth by the 
Southern white men. * J believe there are thousands of white Demo- 
crats in North Carolina who are 50 per cent better friends to the ne 
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Russell. who has no er to protect, or if he has the power, does not exer- 
cise it, rather than other white men who can protect us if we cease to 
continually and forever oppose 


8 
e CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I trespass a little more on the time of 
the committee? 

Mr. LITTLE. I hope that the gentleman may be allowed to 
proceed ten minutes longer. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Georgia be ex- 
tended ten minutes. Is there objection? [After a zause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What I have said has been with reference to 
my own district. I prefer rather to speak of it than those of m 
colleagues, but it is the same with their districts as it was wi 
mine. In the primary that we had. where there were candidates 
for all the county offices, 1 had 12,700 votes cast for me, and that 
was because there were candidates running for orty office. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield to me fora 
question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. 
district? 

Poot BARTLETT, One hundred and sixty-five thousand, I 


Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Counting 1 vote to5 of a family, there 

Woe BARTLETT, And 20,000 egistered. 
7 An T 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. You received 3,008 votes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Les, sir. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. And there were three against you? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Do you know who they were? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. They were Prohibition Populists, ex- 
treme upon the subject of the sale of liquor and equally extreme 
on the subject of Kopan in the South. {Laughter. l 

Mr. RY C. SMITH. And they are against you use you 
are not a Prohibitionist. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say in 
answer to some of these things that have been said with reference 
to lynchings in the South and in Georgia, I shall not refer to the 
conditions generally, Ihave taken pains to investigate the mat- 
ter, and I do not want to offend anybody; Ido not want to be 
understood as criticising other States. God knows that I would 


What was the population of your 


rtunity to enter the eb of a church, to ask forgive- 


assaulted, not by a negro, but by a white man. 
rested and putin jail, 


only occur in the South, but in the West, tn the North, in New 
Jersey, in New York, in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, in Michigan, and 
in many other States. $ 

I have here gathered accounts of lynchings that haye occurred 
in all these States; and whether it occurred in the cold climate of 
New York or Maine, or whether in the cold climate of Minnesota 
or Michigan, whether it occurred in that State from which the 
Presidents have come of late—the State of Ohio—one touch of hu- 
manity makes all whitemenkin. [Applause.] No State or com- 
munity is free from lynchings or mob violence when the honor of 
their homes and the virtue of their wives and daughters are as- 
saulted. Their homes, their daughters and wives, the neighbors’ 
daughters and wives and their virtue are to be sacred and not to 
be subjected to criticism because you can not find a cold law that 
will bridle and check the hot temper of fathers and brothers, 
whether they live in Ohio or live in Georgia. 

Another instance which occurred since this Congress has been 
in session, A white lady on her way home was waylaid by a 
colored brute. We do not know whether he committed any 
wrong or atai except murder. Her throat was cut, her head 
beaten into a jelly, and she was thrown into the river, where her 
body lay until, in the course of nature, oe made it float to the 
top. They found the murderer; they traced it to him; they put 
him in jail in that county, the principal county in the district I 
have the honor to represent, and in a city in the State of Georgia 
tried him on the 19th day of December by a white jury. He was 
defended by my own law partner, appointed by the court, for the 


man did not havea dollar in the world—defended ably too, so much 
80 as to evoke for the attorneys the thanks of the court and of the 
law-abiding people; and to-day his case is in the oh Court, 
where they are exhausting every remedy in his behalf, 

I give you the two cases, one where a white fiend outraged a 
white woman and was lynched by my people, in violation of law, 
if you please, and a negro brute who murdered a white woman 
ten years afterwards, and was tried and convicted by law. I ask 
gentlemen on that side of the House to listen not with censure; 
we ask your sympathy. We know ff you had these things exist- 
ing in your community you would need ours; and you would get 
it, and not tha carping criticism that we received at the hands of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Linney]. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a number of instances of lynchings 
in States other than the South which I will not quote, because it 
will do no good or serye no good purpose; but I want to say this: 
The South has had great trials and tribulations. We helped 
found, organize, and build up this great country. Our people in 
every war from the Revolution down have sought with arms, 
with their treasure, and her sons to uphold the liberty of our 
people and the banner of our country, It has been declared by 
the President of the United States, himself a Federal soldier, that 
the time had come when these animosities, thank God, should 
be banished forever in the graves of our soldiers who fought to- 
gether at San Juan and various places where we battle] with the 
foreign foe, But, Mr. Speaker, if all this does not prove to you, 
if what our representative men state and the facts do not 
out what I have said, if this does not convince you that we are 
determined to solve this terrible problem which is put upon us in 
God’s own time to snit our judgment, our duty to God and man 
and our families and to this great Government, we can not help it, 

To those who extend to us the sympathy, forbearance, and pa- 
tience that we may beentitled to by reason of thecondition of affairs 
that places upon us these great problems for our solution, we thank 

ou. To those who believe what the gentleman from North Caro- 
ina has said, that we are vicious violators of the law, that we 

maintain our supremacy of law and order by vicious election 
methods and by violation of the law, we have to say we leave 
y; we leave him, to the calm indifference of our contempt, [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. LINNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask tke gentle- 
man a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia has but one 
minute left. 

Mr. LINNEY. Iwas not present during his criticisms of me, 
and I want to ask him a question. Will he tell the House why it 
is that in the State of Texas, a Southern State, where there are 
probably as many negroes as there are in Georgia, that there are“ 
no lynchings, and about 95 per cent of the electors in that State 
cast their vote every year, when so few cast votes in Georgia? 
Now, I want that as a matter of information, withont getting 
mad. [Laughter.] Do not get mad as you do in election pre- 
cincts, but state it philosophically. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, the gentleman from North Carolina is 
utting on the cap and bells again to play before the House. I 
yave herea list of the lynchings in Georgia and Texas, In Georgia 

there are 11, and Texas has 7. 


Imperialism, 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 17, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (S. 3419) making further pro- 
vision for a civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes 


Mr. KITCHIN said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: Trusts in industrial life are what imperialism is 
in governmental affairs, Trusts bring naturally independent busi- 
ness enterprises under one control, though it may destroy many 
of those enterprises and ruin their owners. Imperialism often 
brings widely separated countries under one control, though States 
may be destroyed and their people deprived of their rights of 
local government. A man who is a tyrant at heart may gladly 
favor trusts in business and imperialism in government. 

The Republican party was once true to a great principle, but 
of late it been true in obedience to the demands of concen- 
trated wealth, and steady in disregard of the rights of the people 
when in conflict with those demands. Its President once de- 
clared—as Democrats still declare—that ‘‘forcible annexation” 
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was ‘criminal aggression.” That sentiment was applauded from 
sea to sea. His party has violated that sentiment and his declara- 
tion, and he has since then, and while blood was flowing in the 
Philippines, called the policy he then denounced by the sweetened 
words ** benevolent assimilation.” 

The Republican party once made slaves under our free; 
it has recently raised our fiag over slaves and brought the Sultan 
af Jolo, with his many wives and concubines, under our juris- 
diction, 

It gave the country the greenbacks, the best of allits acts; it 
has recently provided for their destruction, 1 e the protests of 
the Democracy. The great national banks desired their destruc- 
tion. ; 

The Republican party has, under this Administration, unneces- 
sarily adopted and pursned a policy which in principle issubversive 
of our theory of government. The great principle which distin- 
guishes n true republic from a tyranny is that all governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

The grandest body of patriots that ever assembled on this conti- 
nent wrote that doctrine in the Declaration of Independence. One 
community has no right to govern or control another community 
without its fairly expressed consent. The people of any consider- 
able community have a right to govern themselyes; but, in my 
opinion, the God of nations and peoples never endowed one com- 
munity or state with the right to govern a different community 
or state against its consent. The monarchies, tyrannies, and em- 
pires of earth have disregarded the natural rights of man and of 
peoples, us the powers of oppression, and inflicted upon 
pee States governments contrary to the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

Such governments have not only resulted in robbery and oppres- 
sion of their distant territories, but also in robbery and oppression 
of their home people. Oppression abroad engenders oppression at 
home. A government can not survive half tyranny and half lib- 
erty. A government strong enough to do wrong abroad with im- 
punity is strong enough to do wrong at home with impunity. The 
authorities who govern distant people without their consent will 
endeavor to govern their home people without their consent. 
That government which directly oppresses or suffers oppression 
of her colonies or territory will by indirection oppress or suffer 
Gppression of its own home people. A people without their own 
local government never breathe the air of liberty, equality, and 
justice. x 

The whole life of our country until the last eighteen months 
was the noblest protest in the annals of men against the tyrant's 
creed that one State may govern another State withont its consent 
and participation. When that protest becomes approval, man- 
kind in horror may look forward to its political destiny, for what 
was common man’s dearest hope will prove his direst surse. Sirs, 
if this country is to pursue a — 907 imperialism, so rashly be- 
gun by an Administration elected by the trusts, let the praises of 
our Revolutionary heroes be torn from our histories, and instead 
of the record of the glorious fight of our ancestors for liberty, let 
it be written that their descendants destroyed the light of liberty 
and, for the sake of gain, put forth the sword of oppression in- 
stead of the declaration tosave. Let Washington and Jefferson 
be forgotten. Let the monuments of Lexington and Guiltord be 
dynamited. Aye, sirs. snatch from its pedestal the Goddess of 
Liberty Enlightening the World, send it back to France, and pub- 
lish to mankind that America has become the enemy of man. 

When the virtues that once adorned the consuls of Rome were 
abandoned for the luxurious vices that characterized her later em- 
perors, her fate was determined. It saddens the heart and shames 
the spirit of our best citizenship when, after contemplating the 
simple virtues, rugged honesty, and pure patriotism of the fathers 
of this Republic, he turns to the consideration of the weakness, 
the changes of position, the drifting with events, and the vanity 
of our present Administration. On, that we had had as President 
a man of heroic nature when the flatterers were around, when the 
temptation came! Oh, for a Washington or a Jackson then! 


e great American spirit would not be wounded; our country 


would not be suspected of indifferance to the great uea of man; 
American soldiers would not be wasting away in the Philippines; 
the ambition of the individual would have yielded to the wisdom 
of the patriot. Having liberated Cuba, we would have the glad 
praise of all the world, and the liberty-lover wherever he is would 
point his countrymen to glorious America, the land of Washing- 
ton, the county that makes people free! To-day you will search 
the wide world over in vain to find a single intelligent man, 
acquainted with our insular experience, who will call America 
now the giver of liberty to states. 

In this Administration, in my opinion, the demands of capital 
have prevailed over the rights of man. It has followed a policy 
that says the people who must pay allegiance to our flag have not 
the protection of our Constitution, A policy against which every 

atriot. every lover of humanity must rebel. The advisers of the 
esident probably told him that such opportunities never came to 


Washington or Lincoln; that great glory would come to himif he 
only seized them; that there was money for our wealthy in the ex- 
porteron of the Philippines. They Poy touched his vanity. 

hey did not remind him that he had said “forcible annexation ” 
was criminal ion.” Therefore, when Spain was whipped 
he had her held up asif by a robber, and required the cession of 
the Philippines at the price of $20,000,000. Hecompelled the trade 
at the point of the bayonet. The most charitable historian can not 
make of it a pleasant chapter. 

The cession of the Philippines was not the necessary, nor was it 
the natural result,in view of our history and traditions, of the 
Spanish war. At the close of that war we bad possession of only 
one town, Manila; but had we been in possession of all the islands 
Spain had ever claimed it would not have changed this particular 
matter. It was not incumbent on us to take these islands or to 
hold them after the war. The Spanish commissioners were sur- 
prised when they were demanded. Nothing required us to ac- 

uire them except the avarice of those who advised the President. 

he habits of the world’s robbers and tyrants enticed the Presi- 
dent, and instead of their being“ benevolent assimilation ” in the 
business, there has been a great deal of useless slaughter. 

Ever since their acquisition they have been a source of blood- 
shed, trouble, and increased expense. 

The President in his speech before the Ohio Society in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in Now York on March 8, 1900, said that the 
war with Spain was ‘‘ unavoidable,” but he did not assert that the 
Philippine trouble wasunavoidable. He did say the whole matter 
was the people's question.” I do not believe that the high officials 
of any government on earth have the proper consideration of the 
people in entering war. They often bring on war, and tax the 
people of their blood and money for its prosecution, appeal to their 
patriotism, and try to make them think it is ‘‘their question.” 

In my judgment, had this Philippine question been submitted 
to the people by a referendum, or otherwise, it would have been 
repudiated by such a majority that would shock not only the con- 
science but the fears of those who caused it. Why should we 
want as a part of our country a thousand islands in the Tropics, 
7,000 miles from our shores, with 10,000,000 of inferior 1 of 
an inferior race, whom Spain had for a hundred years been strug- 
gling in vain to civilize and permanently subdue? 

In that speech the President calls them “our wards,” and says, 
“Nations do not grow in strength, and the cause of liberty and 
law is not advanced by the doing of easy things. The harder the 
task the greater will the result, benefit, and the honor.” He 
also of “breaking up our camp of ease and isolation.” 
He thinks the burden is our opportunity.” What will the coun- 
try think of one who advances a policy which will make our task 
h:æđer and“ break up our camp of ease and isolation?“ I agree 
with him that his Philippine policy puts upon us harder tasks and 
heavier burdens and destroys our ease and isolation. 

For that very reason every American patriot should oppose it. 
To put harder tasks upon our people, to “break up their ease and 
isolation” in order either to exploit or to govern these distant 
islands with their inferior people, exhibits a purpose as purely im- 
perialistic as ever entered the minds of Cæsar or Alexander; It 
means heavier taxation upon our people, unnecessary risks and 
555 upon them, and an absolute disregard of their 
right to lower taxes and peaceful conditions. and it means the 
beginning of many of the causes that wrecked proud nations in 
the past. How are these Filipinos to be treated? How is Porto 
Rico to be treated? Again are we reminded of the vacillation of 
the Republican party and the weakness of the President. In his 
message to Congress of December 5, 1899, prepared with solemn 
deliberation, he said: 

The markets of the United States should be opened up to her (Porto 
Rico's) products. Our pae duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between 
the rdis States and Porto Rico and give her products free access to our 
mar. 

Plain duty! How wasit plain? Why, under the Constitution. 
It was right in the sight of God; it was right between the two 

ples; but it was a plain duty under the Constitution. Thus 

id the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee understand 

it, for he at once introduced a bill for free trade with Cuba. This 

bill was right. Much had been said by the President and leading 

Republicans about liberty and blessings following the flag. What 
liberty and what blessings were meant? 

Why, those enjoyed under our Constitution. Never before had 
anyone claimed that our Constitution was not coequal with our 
sovereignty. Never did anyone pretend to think that the Presi- 
dent or Congress, creatures of the Constitution, had powers above 
and beyond the Constitution until the demon of pride, selfish- 
ness, and greed entered Republican hearts. The spirit of the 
trusts was abroad. Trusts’ interests, not the interest of human- 
ity. had the consideration of the Republican party, and, as if 
touched by the magician’s wand, in a day it changed its position 
in reference to Porto Rico. 

One day the plain duty ” under the Constitution was to give 
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them free trade with us. The next day the trust interests came 
into the Republican party's vision again, and it was proclaimed 
that the Constitution did not protect the Porto Ricans and that 
those suffering people should be heavily taxed on their trade with 
us. The Republicans at first put those taxes at 25 per cent of the 
Dingley tariff rates. The President at once swung into accord 
with that. A shout of opposition was heard throughout the coun- 
try. The Republicans in Congress, fearing that opposition, re- 
duced it to 15 per cent. The President accepted that. Porto Rico 
was then, aud is now, part of the United States. The Constitution 
says that all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States, and that no tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State. X 

No wonder thealmost unanimons pressof the country criticised 
the Porto Rican bill, for the President, who had 3 that 
blessings followed the , and his allies had boldly taken the po- 
sition that although our fiag flies in Porto Rico and we have sov- 
ereignty and exercise juried ction over it, yet her people have not 
the greatest of all blessings, e rights of the 
Constitution. They have taken the bold position that our Gov- 
ernment can treat our island possessions in any manner we please, 
however unjust or oppressive may be our measures, provided our 
Army and Navy are sufficient. ey say the inhabitants of those 
islands, whatever may be their grievances, can not appeal to our 
Constitution, but only to our discretion. Their position is that 
Congress can prescribe for the Porto Ricans trials without juries 
end without indictments; that soldiers in time of peace can be 
quartered in their private houses without their consent, but they 
can not appeal to the great Constitution that tects us. He 
that approves such a doctrine with a crown on his head would be 
a most cruel tyrant. 

The President's“ plain duty” so soon by him rejected! Vacil- 
lating, unstable President! Howcan his course be xD nea In 
the Senate on March 8, 1900, Senator TILLMAN was ing of Sen- 
ator FORAKER, of Ohio, a kindred question, when the Senator from 
Ohio said not to ask him, but to ask his colleague (meaning Sen- 
ator Hanna), for he, Senator FORAKER, was not the keeper of the 
President's conscience. 

I suppose if any mortal man can explain the President's various 
changes of positions on important public matters that man is the 
chairman of the Republican national executive committee. Would 
that he had a better political chaperon! 

Whether explained or not, the change occurred, and many con- 
scientious Republicans who had declared that they never would 
vote to tax trade with Porto Rico, under the party lash fell into 
line with the policy which was intended to give the deathblow 
to the constitutional rights of our recently acquired territory. The 
courts had repeatedly held that our Constitution was over all our 

Rulinga peopleand denying them constitutional rights 
is as base 5 as the world ever knew. 

Members of Con s may surrender their opinions at the dic- 
tates of a party leader, but the honest, God-fearing, liberty-loving 
man at home, uninfluenced by bosses, has not surrendered his 
right to think, and to act upon his best intelligence, nor will he 
be coerced by any false ideas of loyalty to a President who denies 
the protection of our Constitution to people under our flag and 
who pay allegiance to our sovereignty. Evidence has ap 
sufficient to show that the acquisition of the Philippines was not 
from high or holy motives, but for the purposes of exploitation for 
the benefit of the few. 

But to Porto Rico again. Suppose your son, living here as a 
merchant, freely trading with the people of North Carolina, should 
moye to Porto Rico and continue from thatisland to sell sto 
a North Carolina merchant. Is it rigħt, is it constitutional, to 
comp him or the North Carolinian, both still American citizens, 
on erican soil, under the American flag, to pay a tariff tax 
upon the goods they buy and sell to each other? No, sir; it is 
neither constitutional nor right; and all the influence of the Ad- 
ministration, all the sophistry of its defenders, all the greed of its 
supporters, can not e It right, can not make it constitutional. 
To hold that it is constitutional is to adopt the creed of the plun- 
derers of earth—the creed of 8 It would be approving 
the power to destroy the Porto Rican’s property without his con- 
sent, taxing him without representation. We oppose such doc- 
trines in the name of every honest man, of every liberty lover 
throughout the world. They destroy justice. They build up and 
fortify tyrants. They menace our posterity. 

We oppose them because we oppose rule by brute force and op- 
pose large armies and their heavy expense. To-day three-fourths 
of all the taxes raised by the Government are paid out on account 
of war. More than $300,000,000 annually are paid out for the 
Army, the Navy, fortifications, and pensions—a sum more than 
the taxable property of North Carolina. Imperialism means 
vastly heayier burdens on the people; means breaking up our 
“camp of ease.” It should be at ones resisted, The people should 
rise in their might at the fall elections and repudiate it. Impe- 
rialistic tendency has kept our Administration silent while the 


English have proceeded to blot from the map of South Africa two 
republics of free men who had followed the example of our ances- 
tors. The great American heart was in sympathy with the Boers, 
but no sympathy was ever expressed for them by those influential 
in Administration circles, because such sympathy could not exist 
in the hearts of those who sustain the President in his policy 
toward Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

Men who hate kings and tyrants, men who hate injustice and 
oppression, men who love the government of our fathers as 
handed down to us, men who desire their posterity to share in a 
republican form of government, men who hate imperialism and 
love constitutional government, men who believe in America for 
Americans and desire to avoid entangling alliances with foreign 
powers, men Meh ary heavier tasks and who do not want to 
quit our good, safe American “camp of ease and isolation,” 
should seize the first opportunity to express their views and repu- 
diate the Administration that has antagonized the dearest prin- 
ciples of our country, 

WAR TAXES, 

Two years ago, when the Republicans passed the war-tax act, 
we were told that it would be a temporary measure, for mere war 
purposes. The Spanish war has been over for eighteen months. 
See Sees 1 — the hai ges 5 re nave hrought a 

ge surplus e Treasury. e e are of paying 
these obnoxious taxes. They are tired of being taxed by sti 
taxes upon their notes, duebills, checks, mo es, deeds, medi- 
cines, etc. A faithful compliance with the understanding of the 
country when the war-tax bill became law requires the modifica- 
tion of that measure and the repeal of many of its taxes. I have 
introduced a bill to modify that act; other Democrats have in- 
troduced bills to repeal and to modify it, but not one of them has 
been able to 4 the Ways and Means Committee. In that com- 
mittee they slumber under Republican vigilance. 

However much we may desire an early adjournment of this ses- 
sion of Congress, adjournment should not occur until the war- 
tax act has been greatly modified and many of its taxes repealed. 
We should relieve the people of many of its burdens, e on 
this side stand ready to vote for modification, for substantial de- 
crease in its burdens. We invite you to bring in a bill for the 
relief of the people, and promise to aid in their relief. 

ADMINISTRATION SCANDALS. 

The present Administration has been the propagator or the vic- 
tim of many scandals. It has been shown that the Government, 
abont the time of the Spanish war, paid extravagant prices for 
ships, for some of them about twice their value, and purchased 
ships which were of little account, and that the recipients of these 
Rood bargains were nearly always Administration supporters. 

e Merrimac, which Hobson sank at Santiago, was one of them. 
Her cost was $192,000, but the Government paid $342,000 for her; 
in other words, $150,000 was made by those who sold her to our 
Government. 

The attention of the public has again in the last week been at- 
tracted to the Enquirer, a yacht, for which the Government paid 
$80,000, and after the war listed it for sale at $25,000. 

lt has been but a little over a year since the Eagan scandal was 
performed. Brigadier-General Eagan, who had said General 
Miles had lied, ete., was found guilty by a court-martial of con- 
duct y unbecoming an officer, but the President, more in 
the nature of a reward than asa punishment, suspended him from 
service for six years with full pay of $5,500 per year, so that he 
will, for doing absolutely nothing for six years, receive from the 
Government the sum of $33,000, at the end of which time he will be 
old enough to retire on three-fourths pay. Instead of dismissin 
him in disgrace, as he ought to have done, the President conf: 
upon him a punishment in the nature of approval of his conduct, 

But a few weeks ago it was discovered that in Cuba, which is 
not ours, but now under the control of our officials, were drawing 
not only their regular salaries as our officers, but were also being 
paid large sums out of theCuban revenues. In other words, they 
were, without the knowledge of the American public, increasing 
their pay by taking from the money belonging not to us, but to 
the Cuban people, whatever sums they required; and high Ad- 
ministration officials had approved it! This is a characteristic of 
tyrannous imperialism. 

The beef scandal is still fresh in the public minds, and a bitter 
recollection to our soldiers who went to Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Spoiled beef was issued as rations to the soldiers. Because Gen- 
eral Miles sustained in part the complaints of the soldiers about 
the character of beef furnished them, General Eagan severely de- 
nounced his superior officer, General Miles, which brought about 
the trial by court-martial of Eagan, above-mentioned. 

The Neely scandal is still on. The papers are still full of the 
stealings in the Cuban postal service. igh officials of that serv- 
ice are involved. C. F. W. Neely, Republican from Indiana, is 


under arrest, charged with stealing something like 09 rom 
office 
ne, the 


the Cuban revenues. He was financial ae of the 
business in Cuba, appointed by the President. Rath 
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director of the posts in Cuba, another appointee of the President, 


has been suspended on account of his conduct in connection with 
the frauds there. It is probably true that the gang of plunderers 
connected with the postal ma in Cuba under our imperial 
rule there, for the benefit of the Cubans, stole three or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The end is not yet insight. ‘‘There is 
money in it.” í 

One of the worst outrages * humanity in recent years oc- 
curred in Idaho at Coeur d’Alene—not in any of our newly ac- 
quired territory, but in the State of Idaho—begi more than 
a year ago when the writ of habeas corpus bord ‘oz ed, martial 
law declared, and hundreds of workingmen were by the military 
authorities of the United States huddled together, imprisoned in 
a bull pen” for months, because of trouble arising from differ- 
ences between the men and the mine owners. These men were 
imprisoned without indictment or charges 8 und held 
without trial or opportunity for a hearing. Terrible it was, but 
a characteristic of militarism. 

The people should take this Government out of the hands of 
those who believe it is right to take ang territory or do anything 
if “there is money in it” and place it in the hands of those who 
believe in the Constitution, and in doing right and in administer- 
ing justice, in making no arrest without warrant of law, and. in 
dealing honestly with all mankind, whether “ there is money init” 
or not. For one I have confidence in the people and rely upon 


c AET OERE 
i The Trust Amendment. 
. SPE 8 CH i 
' HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
0 OF OHIO, 


In THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 31, 1900. 


The House having under consideration joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) proposin, 
an amendment to the Constitution of ane United —.— ) z 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. Speaker: Iavail myself of the order for general debate ted 
by the House to place in the Recorp an open letter ad to me 
as chairman of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and which p rts to be a reply to a letter of one Peabody, a 
British merchant and charterer of foreign ships in our forei e. 

I may only add that of course an which will benefit Amer- 
ican shipping and American labor will injure the business of Mr. 
Peabody and the Britico-American interests he represents. 

The letter is as follows: 


PELHAM, N. Y., June 4, 1900. 
Hon, CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
Chairman Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL: My attention has been called to a printed pamphlet contain- 

ing an open letter to resentative William H. Moody, written by Mr. Henry W. 

y, an American rer of foreign ships in our foreign trade. The letter 

in question has been published in full in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, extracts from 

and comments upan which have also ap in the public press. Mr. Peabody's 
discuss “The Amended Stiipping 5 fli” which you favorabl 

from your committee on March 31, 1000 As that letter contains many pes 


attacks that have best, tironan i 

an act of justice to the bill itself, in justice to the real facts, and in justice to its 

many friends and adyocates, among which latter I am one of the most earnest 
ce, 


although of the very least importan 
HOW THE BILL WILL INDUCE SHIPBUILDING. 


pacity. We 
have the skill to build’ships of the best. We have capital in abundance, and we 
that attracts the cream of the world’s shipping 

tion. In this accurate 


y that the pendini bill will “induce orders for vessels to be built in the 
Pnited States” Mr. Peabody himself refutes his assertion that it will not 
increase our t marine quickly and materially.” 


SHALL AMERICAN OR FOREIGN LABOR BE EMPLOYED? 


Right here exists the cardinal difference between the bill you haye favorabl; 
reported and the bill as Mr. Peabody would have it amended, His desire is an 


criticism has been aimed to have the bill open wide the door for 


his entire 
the ion to American registry of foreign-built vessels during a period of one 


ign labor shall do that which your bill provides American labor shall do. 
FULL AMERICAN OWNERSHIP ESSENTIAL TO AMERICAN REGISTRY. 


Mr. Peabody professes to see great danger in the provisions of section 26 of th 
bill, which defines the words“ person“ or “* Peres or “citizen ™ or “citizens,” 
or “corporation” or“ corporations” or “associations,” or “ erships,” in 
that ‘corporations of any foreign country” are rec One would infer 
from Mr. Peabody's d uous manner of presenting the matter that foreigners 
would come in and enjoy our subsidy, and thus make more difficult American 
competition with f vessels, The bill provides throughout that only vessels 
under American register shall enjoy the benefits of the act, and no vessels not 
wholly owned by American citizens are entitled to registry. Mr. Peabody strangely 
overlooked pectioni 17, which declares “that a vessel receiving compensation 
under this act shall not be sold to any foreign subject, citizen, company, or coun- 
try, or transferred to any foreign flag, without the written sted of the Sec- 
retary of the Not only does the bill include this provision, but. in 
the case of such vessels now built or building as are th be admitted to 
American registry, it is stipulated that full ownership shall first be vested in 
American citizens, 


ATTACKING THE ONLY AMERICAN LIXE IN OUR TRADE WITH EUROPE, 


Mr. Peabody’s assertion that the cream of the subsidy is designed to fall to 
those vessels of the International Steamship ic apy Ot is not only erroneous 
but seems p y designed to prejudice the public against that linie the only 
line, by the way, engaged in our e with Europe under the American flag. 
This line has been repeatedly singled out for the most virulent, malignant, and 
unjustifiable attacks ever since the shipping bill has been before the public. It 
has been asserted, but without a wi of truth, that it is controlled by the 
Standard Oil and the Pennsylvania Railroad companies. 


CONTENDING AGAINST MOST WEALTHY AND POWERFUL FOREIGN LINES, 


That line has been pictured as part of a monopolistic trust, whereas it is 
battling single-handed and alone against the most powerful steamship lines in 
the world. These other lines—all under foreign flags—are backed up with un- 
limited wealth and the support of their several Governments to whateyer extent 
may be necessary to enable them to ully compete in our trans-Atlantic 
trade. The American line in question is struggling at considerable pecuniary 
loss to succeed and to still further increase its tonnage under the Stars and Stripes 
in the face of this concentrated and united opposition. In doing so it has been 
subjected to the unbridled abuse of every free trader, every free-trade 3 
every enemy of American shipping, and every defender of foreign shipping, in 
the United States. If the stockholders of this line are ready to invest further 
in American ships in the hope of ultimately earning a profit, and are ready to 
subject themselves to the fiercest and most concentrated competition of the 
most wealthy and powerful ships in all the world under foreign the Amer- 
ican people will applaud and commend them, 


DEADLY PURPOSE OF THE OPPOSITION, 


0 093, but ; 
American vessels, the ships of the American line alone carrying exports to Europe 


valued at $25,077,749. 


ONE AMERICAN LINE CARRIES ONE-QUARTER OF ALL FOREIGN COMMERCE CARRIED 
IN AMERICAN SHIPS, 


our en foreign trade. The ships of this American line carried 
wit a fraction of 25 cent of allof the imports and exports of the United 
States that were in Am 


now monopolize 97.85 cent of 
with all ort 2 


trade the 

By driving 
foreign trade of the U; V 
from 8.9 to just 7 per cent, leaving for foreign ships the carrying of 93 eent of 
our exports and im and the earning of the estimated $200,000,000 in freights 
that are taken from the United States each year. No wonder the fo: steam- 
ship lines, and all other friends of foreign sh pping, and every enemy of erican 
shipping, concentrate their opposition on the American line—the single heroic 
carrier of the American fiag in our trans-Atlantic trade! 


SHIPS RENDERING GREATEST SERVICE RECEIVE LARGEST COMPENSATION, 


It has been demonstrated before your committee that this American line ts 
ready to greatly enlarge its tonnage under the American — 1 That is 8 
what the United States desires, for defensive and commercial reasons, It is pre- 
cisely what the foreign shipping interests and their friends desire to oppose at 
all hazards. It is untrue that the American line is to receive ‘the cream of the 
subsidy,” but if it were true it would only be because it furnished the cream of 
the service under the American flag required under the terms of the bill, The 
individual or the corporation receiving the most, under the terms of the bill, 
must perform the greatest service. In performing that service no line is permit- 
ted to enjoy the exclusive right to any route or character of trade, but each ship 
of every line is poe. fore to the competition of all other American vessels, whose 
owners will be entitled to receive exactly the same compensation for the same 
service from the Goyernment. 

To drive the ig Stamatis line in our trade with Europe out of that business 
has been and still isthe determined purpose of the most active and powerfal 
enemies of American shipping. With them Mr. Peabody seems to have joined 
hands, To drive the only American line out of our trade with Europe will be to 
prevent the threatened increase in the number of American ships in that trade, 
and with which purpose Mr. Peabody seems to be in full accord. It may be nec- 
essary to drive American ships entirely from our trade with Europe in order to 
still further accentuate our dependence upon foreign shipping for our foreign 
carrying, In this un-American and unpatriotic scheme Mr. Peabody evidences 
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is eee activity. pid is in full accord with every enemy of American ship- 
ping in seeking to accom nfamous purpose, 
Cae APPEALS TO CLASS PREJUDICES. 


Mr. Peabody employs the arts of the 5 for the of a ae 
the friends and possible-beneficiaries of th 1 dare to 
8 and y endeavors to 5 ital, in _ to ee. 


passage of the 8 in question. This is illus 
graph q Ah quoted from his lett 
“The foreign-built 5 which it is to admit to registry are 
2080 five 8 big wealthy or corporations in New York City, said to te 
ms register, but about one-third this tonnage has very recently been 
ener dng by the great English Leyland Line.“ 
A BILL IN THE INTEREST OF AMERICAN LABOR. 


This American charterer of ea vessels adroitly avoids stating the real 
reason for the admission of certain foreign-bullt vessels to Soan registry, 


following para- 


of emplo 
of iy fog so sat we shall be Snurr in Sree of all ee nations in the 
essen 


le. 
z aa from t e constant employment of a larger number of ven age a 
in tt that ‘his accomplishment alone 8 e nation 
over an 1 n for whatever temporary aid it may give to incite our people 
to put their capital into ships and shipyards. 

THE UNITED STATES THE WORLD'S SHIPBUILDER, 


After the steady employment in American shipyards for a number of years 
reduced the cost cost of — tuperade in the United States 
will become the leading shi pain 


e any extensive employment of ‘ies capital 
carrying ant the United States, a fact fully admitted by Mr. 


Peabody throughout his letter, 
CARDINAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE BILL. 


When the bill under consideration was drafted the great cardinal princi 
of home construction as well as American hepr Arped were 8 kept in 
It was found, however, es substantial amount of ilt tonnage sailing | tr 
under foreign fiags, was in the possession of American an Svea and t other 
to was then in course of 5 in foreign shipyards for the 
American owners of existing foreign-built tonnage. 


WHY AMERICAN CITIZENS OWN SHIPS UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS, 


reason that American citizens had purchased, and the reason they were 
puit t foreign was that E coat lees than American — 
the cost of operating the ships was much less Lopes 
f their operation under the American flag. 
to be between 20 and 25 per cers Mer SUORA than in the. shipyard, labor reel 
cipal cause for which 10 th cont ofthe wages oe in American shipyards, 
ing between 90 and 95 per cen 
of shi The higher 
nished to those anp ips 
tion between Ra — per cent higher than the cost of operating competing ships 


required the 


ee 


that 1 citizens do, to the extent of 200, oe or 300, 000 tor pron 
under under foreign rn ags. To have the ships their tra de required t in the 
loreign trade —.—— om 80 


run them under the Am: 
wei: Sy} foreign oho rivals as to drive them 


. — their owners in prety with th 
— Te math ood f titi d th lain fully wh 
ese conditions of competition an: 88 why it is that 
but vessels owned z £ 


the mere granting of American your — 
izens would be valueless. Even if th y A pA a our 55 

not pronun take advantage of it. But to give a rae Pay vin Bo an Baaren robte 
60 owned, if placed under the American fag, is an entirely histor proposition; 
and this {s the proposition advocated by Mr. Peabody. He would protect the 
owners of the ships, by subsidy, against foreign competition, but he would with- 
draw protection 88 shipbuilders, a need y be added that 


Mr. Peabody is a prospective shipowner—that he has no 
interest in 83 shipbuilding, 


HOW TO INDUCE THEM TO HEREAFTER HAVE THE SHIPS THEY NEED BUILT IN 
AMERICAN SHIPYARDS, 


the drafting of 4 ha . . 
Pi owned vessels under fo could be encou to thereafter have 
the 6 for their bn ess built in the U States it would be 


col 
sation meee . in amount to offset the hig! 
under our 2 
the United rape run under our flag, such American cii 

8 trade would then find ir to thelr interest to build n United 
Song An explains the provision for the admission of such ships to Amer- 
ican registry tat Hon were owned by or under construction for our citizens when the 


bill was draft 
The proposition to open our registry to the wholesale admission of foreign-built 

shi Pee period of Sare niin tue tail has gone into effect 8 

to the purposes animating those who drafted the bill. The bill does nok provi e 

for the construction of one 3 a after its passage; it provides then 

only for the construction of American-built ships. 


ONLY HALF COMPENSATION TO FOREIGN-BUILT SHIPS, 


The bill provides that foreign-built — 74 thus admitted to erican registry 


shall recetve tut one-balt the compensation tatis provider Tor SNITS oí American 
construction, This limitation is made because the cost of Duliding ships abroad 
the cost of buying fi -built v. ee ee —— 
E dann ahipa, desires shat sech ant 1 . 
o yi 
9 to that provided mae ships, 15 
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MR. PEABODY'S PERSONAL INTERESTS. 
We now understand the underlying 


purposes animating 
the bill as it stands. VC for 
. privileges 


ody or b; pril A 2 hin 
viege" in, Fin brn 

he admits he ci 
ina “trust” or 
American producers and exporters, and w 
Aaah the rat pt teen a in which Mr. Peabody wer a participant have boldly 

g” 
AS MR. PEABODY DESCRIBES HIMSELF AND AS HE 18. 

Mr. 1 stated his objections to the bill when the public hearings were 
given * ene committee, referring to his own business interests and connec- 
tions. e latter have been more fully exploited since that time, in connection 
with the combination of which he is a member, the whole of which is very accu- 
rately embraced in the St May 2 of an editorial which appeared in the Philadel- 
phia under date of 29,1900, and which reads as follows: 


WHY HE OPPOSES THE BILL. 


Not all of the 1 ng bill now ding before Congress 
are actuated by motives, bu 2 — 21 ¢ of the most 
active er g. The London Times and pati — 1 the bile Gazette have 
acknowledged that British shipowners are opposing Kepresentatives 


of lines have been o; . — e measure. 
Such tion is that th understood. The yee on nA tienes aes it 
recently by stating tha se! 2 shipowners regard with anxicty the proba- 
bility of the passing of the bill, as that would mean brisk competition from the 
United States. The fo shi ers know the absolute falsity of the state- 
5 made in Congress by men as Representative Fitzgerald, who declare 


the bin would not increase to any extent American shipping in the DENS 
t were nota 


not employ lobbyists oY Leek hs 1 and to prepare such a report against it as 
one Mr. 
. is some 5 ition. It a from free traders, who 


American industries, 
fish opposition — 24 — itself behind 
Teads t the 9 5 are 


— a ngressio 
y by Representative 1 of 8 It is a bad bill in the opin 
hg Roe 5 dst been engaged in the shipping greed 


5 deere We House Committee on Merchant M. 
anuary to 

“I certainly appreciate, that our merchant marine has dees; and that we 
have nothing wi y of the name. I am in favor of a subsidy. I consider it 
n pns oid y spould be applied to the merchant marine Ja order to give 
— anew n business which requires them to charter 

and pa i and they are almost invariably of the British flag. We can 

not conduct our ships eri 


egians 
necessary to offset by a subsidy. That is due for one thing 10 higher wages = 
better Pigs Itisa Rion investment to go and buy a vessel and pay 35 
more than our competitors are hare paying for their vessels abroad. ‘This bill pase om 
in the right direction. will replenish the merchant marine, but it will not 
3 5 10 operate under 
es were 55 and the D le aie bave not any 


yi y had the 83 two, three, or five years to buy them 
in fo countries, and then con’ at the same time they put them under 
Am to d in 5 — country a similar amount of tonna; 


erican try 
would see a 1 that would run — — into millions. I would be g ait if 
the limit Pag 9 — — be put even at $9,000,000. 

“That is eabody's ent given before the House committee. His 
objection to the hil is that he could buy at 35 per cent less than they could 
be built for in this SOTA all the ships te wants to abroad for the next five 
years, and by hoisting the American flag get subsidies atonce. That would be 
a fine way to build vap the American mere oe marine, The bill does not give 
Mr. Peabody and his associates ‘a right to operate under it.’ Why? The follow- 

blank contract will explain: 

“Tt is hereb: between R. W. Cameron & Co., Henry W. 
and Mailler & Quereau, and of 


8585 the the latter wiil 


by vessels loaded by above firms fora period of years, and 
agree se alow sald —— 10 por oont on the het amount of freight paid 
the primage. This rebate to be computed to the Sist of 
December ofeach year, and upon a declaration t six months thereafter, subject 
eclaration on the annexed fo 
No claim for rebates will be 


“R, W, CAMERON & CO. 
“HENRY W. PEABODY & CO. 
„ ARKELL & DOU GLAS, 
„Ak & OOEREAU, 
‘We hereby accep agreement an con 0 
“We hereb t above t and terms contained therein. 


s 
“ 


“Mr. pera s firm is with the three others signed to the above blank con- 


tract engaged extensively in shipping to and from China and the Orient, They 
are in a combination 8 trust with secret ements dace shi to giv: 
rebates in the way the Standard Oil monopoly was built They could n 


continue that my VAA goar the shipping b bill, owing to ela 
* other reasons. body, in his letter to Mr. ip tros printed in 
the Congressional Record, 3 © measure as a bad one. 
“Of course, he has no selfish reason for opposing it!” 


FOREIGN-BUILT SHIPS AND AMERICAN REGISTRY. 


As Mr. Peabody himself points out in his letter, from the very foundation 
our Government—even when ships were built F 
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States than abroad—American legislation has been continuously directed inst 


the admission of foreign-built vessels to American . Pronoun free 
traders still as the only panacea required e upbuilding of our 
marine in the foreign trade—thisis cal and the more 
33 of fre traders. In 5 with the shi ping bill this =f ORORO 


report, 

Eve think it plain, therefore, from the nature of the case and from national 
experience, that it is of the test importance that the vessels which are to 

the foreign trade of the United States shall be built in the United States, 

shal] sail under our flag, and shall be manned as far as practicable by our own 
citizens, although the ediate expense of their construction and the expense 
of operating them under our flag shall be greater than in carrying on the busi- 
ness with foreign ships.“ 

In the report in favor of the of practically the same bill as the one that 
ur committee favorably reported: f filed. by the Senate Commerce Committee, 

rough its chairman, Senator William P. Frye, on the free-ship proposition, he 
makes this statement: 

“If this admission be conditional, and foreign-built vessels admitted to 
try be excluded from the coasting trade; such vessels will enjoy no privileges 
over foreign vessels, but will, on the contrary, be subject to the restrictions of our 
laws. All the watch officers of such vessels must be American citizens, the 
higher American scale of wages must be paid, and the higher statutory scale of 
provisions must be furnished. The re of the laws requiring officers to be 
American citizens and providing a scale of provisions, together with a reduction 
of wages to 2 levels, are propositions not to be entertained. But even 
if Congress sho approve them, American ship owners would still be only on 
even terms with competing nations already established in the ocean-carrying 
trade. More is needed to a share of the trade lost for years. In either of its 


say: 


emphatic in their o tion to the free-shi licy, regarding 
4 th ey bee: 2 is th on of 


sri say, on the free ship proposition, in 8 
“While we do sank pony last hig db advocate the idea of free ships, we 
think we would be derelict in our duty if we did not point out the fact that in our 


have been so purchased by Americans. These ships enjoy every privilege in our 
foreign that is enjoyed by American ships, save alone the privilege of 
American d sail 


fas give an advantage to our ships in our foreign trad 
po: cy of free ships Great Britain has increased her proportion of the world’s ocean 
PP 


three- 
ships, but Britons seldom, if ever, buy fi 
ships oniy hel Bri Free 


Free 

ritish shipbuilders. have ed to build up the 

other nations. With these facts in mind it must be obvious 

that the denial of American registry to foreign-built ships owned by American 

eee ROEXSR no hardship upon the latter, and has been of no injury to 

e country. 

But, With this unanimous rejection of the freeship policy, for Mr. Peabody to 

come forward when it is proposed that the Government shail lend assistance in 

the upbuilding of our merchant marine, and pro the ruination of American 

shipbuilders by the free registry of unlimited num of 1 1 {largely British} 

ships, shows how aeons his long chartered use of foreign ships put him out 

of touch with the dominant—indeed, the almost unanimous—American senti- 
ment of opposition to free ships. 


AMERICAN SHIPYARDS OPEN TO MR. PEABODY, 


In will be 1 easy for Mr. Peabody to have all of the ships he may wish to 
5 trade built in American rep betes And if the orders exe- 
euted in American shipyards should so fill them 
diately execute an order from 


admission of eri 

equal tonnage be constructed in American 

ee 2 ulate the establishment of new American 
c o 


t privilege, 
GREAT PURPOSE OF THE BILL. 

The great purpose of the bill under consideration is to have every new ship for 
the foreign Sats of the United States built in American shipyards. At best, Mr. 
Peabody would have but half of them so constructed; the remainder he would 
have Congress permit our people to purchase abroad and place under American 
registry. The bill, voicing the wishes of a vast majority of the American peo- 
ple, would give all of the new work to American citizens. Mr. Peabody, for his 
own selfish ends, would give half of the new work to aliens in foreign—chiefly 
British—shipyards! 

LET AMERICANS HAVE THE NEW SHIPS—LET FOREIGNERS RETAIN THE OLD. 

The more new ships that are built under the stimulus of this bill, the better 
will the American merchant marine thrive and increase. The more foreign-built 
yesse ly those now in existence—that are admitted to American 
try, the more new foreign ships—chiefly British—will be built to take their places, 
It were better for the inexperienced Americans to have the advantage of the 
newest and the most economical ships with which to meet foreign competition, 
than to have the half worn-out foreign-built ships with which to compete with 
the new foreign-built vessels in the hands of the more experienced foreign rivals. 
This bill places the new — 75 of American construction, in the on of our 
citizens. Mr. Peabody would rather place old foreign-built ships in unlimited 
number in the possession of our people. 


ANIMUS AND SELFISHNESS DISCLOSED. 

The animus pervading the mind of Mr. Peabody is as apparent in his remarks 
in his letter as is his unpatriotic selfishness. is shown in the following 
quotation from his letter: 

“I may here state my greatest objection to the bill. It is class ! ti 
bestowing a privilege upon a few millionaires who invested in foreign-buil 
steamships under the foreign flag because of much lower cost than could be pro- 
cured in this country, or conducted under the American fiag, and it seeks less to 
Sene ie our merchant marine than to enforce business for the already occu- 
pied shipyard.” 

Note that Mr. Peabody unqualifiedly admits in the last quoted statement that 
it costs more to build ships here than abroad; also, that it costs more to run them 
under the American than unuer a foreign . You can not fail to note the con- 
tradiction he indulges in when he says that the bill „seeks less to reestablish our 
merchant marine m to enforce business for the already occupied shipyard.” 
If it enforces business for the already pti eae baad by will there not be new 
shipyards established, and will not that help to reestablish our merchant marine? 
This last quoted con ction of Mr. Peabody’s is like the first one quoted, to 
wit: ‘Its object is not to increase our merchant marine quickly and materially, 
but to induce orders for vessels to be built in the United States.“ Mr. Peabody 
must have a peculiarly constituted mind to indulge in oxes of this trans- 
parent character. 4 show both the desperation of opposition and the 
paucity of his ammunition. 

RESULT OF A GREAT DEMAND FOR AMERICAN SHIPS. 

Mr. Peabody knows, and admits in his letter, that no American, either the 
owner of an American or a foreign built ship, can secure any compensation 
under the provisions of this bill until he has had new tonnage built for him in 
American shipyards. If all of our shipyards are so “occupied ” as to render them 
incapable of new construction, and no new yards are established—an utterly 
improbable because preposterous suggestion—then the bill, if enacted, would be 
valueless, and of benefit to no one. Mr. Peabody is well aware that if the 
demand for American — 990 exceeds the DOTAN this the bill is expected to 
stimulate—then there will bea large accession of new shipy in order that 
the supply of new ships can keep pace with the demand. That is a truism so 
trite as to be obvious to a mind less obscured than Mr. Peabody's seems to be. 

The sequence of events—that of demand exceeding supply, and of new plants 
being established to meet the demand—is anticipated. t very con: is 
the one that is largely depended upon to effect a steady reduction in the cost of 
building ships in American shipyards. This reduction will be most advantageous 
to our people and to our Government. Mr. Peabody's proposition, on the other 
hand, would; if adopted, defer if not defeat the expected reduction in the cost of 
American 3 y minimizing the demand for American ships through 
the unlimited purchase of foreign-built ships. 


DEMAGOGIC SLURS CAST UPON CAPITAL AND CAPITALISTS, 


Mr. Peabody's frequent reference to the prospective beneficiaries of this bill 
as wealthy” and as “millionaires” is so phrased as to discredit wealth and 
capitalists, and is demagogic in the extreme. Would Mr. Peabody exclude from 
3 tion in American 5 “wealthy” popiet Would he also 
de = onaires™ from any participation? Would he suggest that le 
without means, or only those with Rag A moderate means be encouraged to em- 
bark in American shipowning for our foreign trade? He would seem to believe 
that the possession of wealth, or of millions, justified the suggestion that its pos- 
sessor should not seek a profit from its investment. Mr. Peabody and his frien: 
surely, do not expect to ac a considerable amount of foreign tonnage an 
obligate themselves to build an ye ors amount in American shipyards, as he says 
they will do if the bill is amended as he suggests, without the employment of a 
amount of money—possibly a million or so? 


PIONEER SHIPOWNERS WILL SUFFER LOSSES AND SMALL PROFITS. 


The pioneers in the revival of our merchant marine will be those who will pay 
most dearly for their experience. They will, while gaining experience, pay 
heavily because of their ignorance. It is only men with large means and endur- 
ing courage and enterp who will, at the beginning at least, embark large 
amounts of capital in such an uncertain venture as the running of ships in our 
foreign trade. There must, just as Mr. Peabody himself states, be an incentive to 
induce investment. Profits will be slow and uncertain in the ng; invest- 
ors are sure to meet obstacles and losses entirely unexpected and unprovided for, 
and these will defer for a considerable time any substantial profit from the estab- 
lishment of new linesand new ships in our foreign trade, It will be ly those 
who can afford to wait for their pecinan who can afford to go without a return 
upon their investment for an indefinite period of time, who, in the beginning, 
will invest large amounts. Naturally, then, these must be men of large means. 
And it will be to the national advantage if the bill that is passed incites large 
numbers of capitalists and large amounts of capital to investment in Ami — 
built ships for our foreign trade. 


MR. PEABODY’S MISREPRESENTATION OF THE PRESIDENT, 


It has been Mr. Peabody's custom to represent the friends of the bill as 
e recommendations of the Administration—especially of the Presi- 


posed to th i 
dent and the Secre! of the Treasury. It would be strange if the dent and 
the Secretary of the Treasury should err reveal to Mr. Peabody an Oppo 
can 
shipping and from their own close political and personal friends, Yet Mr. Pea- 


y would have us believe that he had been selected by the President and the 
of the Treasury as the sole repository of their confidence with respect 
to 


It is noticeable that with each new outgiving regarding this bill Mr. Peabody 
mes more and more inaccurate in statements—more and more inexact 
in his quotations from, or assertions regarding the attitude of, the President and 
the tary of the „ He now says that the bill is “not in any sense 
the fulfillment of the clear-cut recommendations of the Administration in mes- 
sages to Congress in December, 1898 and 1899; that to recreate our merchant 
marine, American seu Do antes fora short term of years to foreign-bullt 
vessels of American own p, provided the owners become bound to have 
built in this country like tonnage,” etc. 

There is only one person who sends “messages” to Congress, and that is the Presi- 
dent, In neither of the messages referred to by Mr. Peabody is there the slight- 
est warrant for the statement that the President favors the granting of American 

for a short term of years to forcign-huilt vessels of American ownership. 
In his last messege the dent gave great prominence to this subject and 
cussed it at some l and in the previous messige it was far less conspicu- 
ous, The President does advocate Government aid, as being what other nations 
are doing for their merchant ships, but he does not even remotely recommend 
the free erican of foreign-built 5 Mr. Fenbody's statements on 
this point have been permitted to pass unchallenged so often that he evidently 
assumes he may deviate from accuracy to serye his own ends without exposure, 
The very assurance of his latest reference is so amazing, however, that one is 
forced to dispose of his inaccuracies once and forall. For instance, Mr. y 


actually has the audacity to suggest, in the letter under review: 
“It is well for those to inform themselyes, who too readily accept the assertions 
parties that the bill is an Administration measure, wher) it is so 


of the in 
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unlike the pe recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury as part of the 
President's two last annual messages to Congress,” 
In bis annual m to Congress in 1898, President McKinley said on the 


communication, encou: 
5 the American flag, with the newly-acquired 
n 

reat lines communicating with a portion of the world’s mark as well as with 


to do less. It is our duty to furnish the people of Hawaii with por pie beer 
export and import trade. It will be conceded that the 
epislation which shall be prompt, durable, and liberal. 
part which American merchant vessels and their seamen formed in 
the war with Spain demonstrates that this service, furnishin, pickets and 
the second line of defense, is a national necessity, and should be encouraged in 
ge constitutional way. $ 
“ Details and methods for the accomplishment of this purpose are discussed in 
the c N of the Treasury, to which the attention of Congress is 
respectfully in 2 
One will search in vain in the foregoing utterances for any suggestion of the 
free admission of foreign-built vessels to American registry for a number of years, 
asalleged by Mr. Peabody. Even if the recommendations of the Secre! of the 
Treasury bad been in favor of the free registry of foreign-built ships, is 
nothing in the President's reference to the Secre 's report suggestive of an 
indorsement of such a proposition. But, as will be wn, the Secretary of the 
Treasury made no such recommendation. 


OUR MERCHANT MARINE AS DISCUSSED IN THE PRESIDENT'S LAST ANNUAL MES- 
SAGE TO CONGRESS, 


Second in importance, in his last annual message to Congress, the President 
discusses our merchant marine. At that time the pending shipping bill had, in 
all its chief provisions, been before the country for over a year. It had been 
fororem reported to each branch of Congress by the House and Senate commit- 
tees having the bill in charge, carly in 1899, and some ten months before the 
President's last annual message 8. The bill had been indorsed all over 
the country by commercial and other associations, and had been widely com- 
mended and advocated by the press. If it was at variance with the President's 
views of what should constitute the wisest legislation on this subject, doubtless 
he would have employed the opportunity presented in the tra: ion of his 
message to Con: to wisely advise that body. That the President considered 
the subject of importance second only to the need of currency legislation, and 
pressing for immediate solution, is clear from his extended and earnest utter- 
ances. On this subject he said: 

“The value of an American merchant marine to the extension of our commer- 
cial trade and the strengthening of our power upon the sea invites the immediate 
action of Congress. Our national development will be one-sided and unsatis- 
factory so long as the remarkable growth of our inland industries unat- 
companied by progress on the seas. There is no lack of constitutional authority 
for legislation which shall give to the 8 maritime stre commensurate 
har es industrial achievements and with its rank among the nations of the 


eart 

The past year has recorded exceptional activi mises 
of continual prosperity in shipbuilding are abundant, Advanced legislation for 
the protection of our seamen enacted. Our coast trade, under regula- 
tions wisely framed at the beginning of the Government and since, shows results 
for the fiscal year unequaled in our records or thoseof any other power. We 
shall to our op ities, however, if we complacently regard only 
matters at home and blind ourselves to the necessity of securing our share in the 
valuable carrying trade of the world. 

“Last year American vessels transported a smaller share of our exports and 
imports than 8 any former gonr in all our history, and the measure of our 
dependence pon oreign shipping was painfully manifested to our people. 
Without any choice of our own, but from necessity, the departments of the Go - 
ernment e with military and nayal operations in the East and West Indies 
had to obtain from foreign flags merchant vessels essential for these operations. 

“The other pent nations have not hesitated to adopt the required means to 
develop their shipping as a factor in national defense and as one of the surest 
and speediest means of obtaining for their producers a share in fo markets, 
Like vigilance and effort on our can not fail to improve our situation, which 
is ed with humiliation at home and with surprise abroad. en the seem- 
ing sacrifices, which at the beginning may be involved, will be offset later by 
more than equivalent gains. 


“The expense isas nothing compared with the advantage to be achieved. The 
reestablishment of our merchant marine involves in a large measure our 
continued industrial progress and the extension of our commercial triump 
I am satisfied the judgment of the country favors the policy of aid to our 
merchant marine, which will broaden our commerce and markets and upbuild 
our sea-carrying capacity for the Pe asin of agriculture and manufacture; 
which, with the increase of our Navy, means more Work and wages to our 
et ie as wellas a safeguard to American interests in every part of the 
world.” 

Again one will search in vain in those clear-cut, earnest, and statesmanlike 
utterances for the least shred of indorsement of the policy of admitting foreign 
built ships to American registry. 

SECRETARY GAGE’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


To accurately understand Mr. Peabody's contention one must clearly under- 
stand the act under which the New York and Paris were admitted to American 
registry, because it is upon this that Mr. Peabody bases his assertions. The 
tee cg of Secretary Gage particularly referred to by Mr. Peaboay reads 
as follows: 

Extended application of the principle of the act of May 10, 1892, by virtue of 
which the St. Louis and St. Paul were constructed in this country upon the regis- 
try of the foreign-built steamships New York and Paris, this extension to continue 
fora short term of years and to be so guarded as to preserve the coasting trade to 
American-built vessels.” 

The act of May 10, 1892, provided for the admission of steamships of not less 
than 8,000 tons, capable of not less than 20 knots speed per hour, “of which not 
less than 90 per cent of the shares of the capital of the 55055 corporation or 
association owning the same was owned on January 1, 1890,” by American cit- 
izens, the act f er requiring that all of the stock of the company shall be 
vested in American citizens before the registry is granted. It will be 3 
from the fo ing quotation from the act, that an essential feature was that the 
ships should have been owned almost wholly by American citizensat a date long 
antecedent to that of the panaga or the act. 

Mr. Peabody’s contention is that after the passage of the bill under considera- 
tion Americans shall be permitted to acquire registry for foreign-built shi 
But Mr. Peabody would care no whatever for the 
if it were unaccompanied with the p 
compensation from the Government equal to that given 
sels. The act of May 10, 1892, makes no provision anywhere for the payment of 


in ourshipy: and pro 


hs.‘ 


subsidies to vessels so „. ys, Poaceae 
en 


d not contemplate the paym: subsidies or compen- 
80 


ng recommendations upon the 
understood that he was in favor of the 
American T, and th at paid to 
American-built vessels, is a stretch of im: tion ORIY oe with a man so 
easily capable as is Mr. Peabody of on an exp on into an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning from that intended by its author. 

There is 5 no shred of foundation for Mr. Peabody’s contention in 
respect of Secretary Gage, and, even if all that Mr. Peabody says in this respect , 
were literally true, Congress in its wisdom may decide differently from what Mr. 
Peabody would were he the 1 danas oe powerin toto. Certain it is that, after 
hearing all that Mr. Peabody has had to say with respect of Secretary Gage's 
meaning, the House Merchant Marine and eries Committee and the Senate 
Commerce Committee have each seen fit to favorably report the shipping bill 
unamended as Mr. Peabody suggested. 


INDORSEMENTS BY PUBLIC BODIES, 


Mr. Peabody sees fit to attack the accuracy of the indorsements the bill has re- 
ceived from public bodies, like chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and the 
like. A rampant free- e organization in New York asserts that it instituted 
inquiries regarding indorsements of the bill to see if they had been correctly re- 
ported. From those making no replies, this free-trade club assumed no indorse- 
ment had been given, and this, Mr. Peabody is ready to believe, although in 
most cases the indorsements were not only adopted at regular 8 of the 
0 zations in question, but certified copies of the same were forwarded to 
their Representatives in Congress, by whom they were filed, due recognition of 
which from time to time has appeared in the Congressional Record. 

The friends of the bill are justly proud of the indorsements the bill has received, 
including so many and such strong o izations inall parts of the 9 The 
indorsements and advocacy of the bill in the public press is equally gratifying to 
its friends and adyocates. As one of those friends and advocates, I take light 
in appending to this letter a list of such of the 5 as 1 happen person- 
ally to know have indorsed the Bill or its principles. 


SPECIFIC CASES QUOTED BY MR, PEABODY. 


In order to minimize the effects of an indorsement of the bill by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Peabody is compelled to quote the malicious perver- 
sion of the strength of the vote cast from the most malignant and venomous 
free-trade evening daily newspaper published in the United States—a paper that 
is so un-American and so hostile to can merchants that its open espousal of 
foreign dry goods, as being superior toand cheaper than those obtainable in New 
York, led, more than a year ago, to the almost entire withdrawal of the adver- 
tising patronage of the firms in New York whose goods were thus misrepresented. 
Although this paper at first attempted to coerce and bulldoze and later cajoled 
and finally beseeched its former advertisers to renew their patronage, to this 
day but one of the many firms that withdrew has gone back. 

he loss sustained by this newspaper, because of its untruthful and un-American 
statements, has aggregated hundreds of dollars a da 3 this Tong period, 
This is the character of newspaper which Mr. Peabody, professing to be a pro- 
tectionist, quotes in order to bolster up a lame attempt to question the ed d 
of the vote in the New York Chamber of Commerce in favor of the ship subsidy 
bill. The fact remains, despite the quotation, that the New York Chamber of 
Commerce did 1 ecragaered indorse the principles of the bill after Mr. Peabody had 
spent weeks in futile preparations to secure a different vote. 

The National Board of Trade is an organization representing a great many 
smaller State and local beards of trade, chambers of comm: and business 
mens’ associations in different of the country. Its ann conventions, 
held in Washington City, are notable for their large attendances and the char- 
acter and influence of the representatives of large businesses who attend as 
delegates. One of the marked features of their annual gatherings is the fervor 
and enthusiasm with which protective measures for the upbuilding of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine are urged upon the attention of Congress. 

At the last convention of this board, Mr. Peabody ap) as a delegate, and 
attempted, as usual, to prevent the adoption of a resolution favoring the passage 
of the 8 bill. He met with his failure. Mr. Peabody has attended 
a number of pee of business men in order to oppose resolutions favoring 
this bill, but I believe he has yet to record his first success. Ignominious defeat 
has been the usual result. ed by his defeat before the National Board of 
Trade, smarting under its overwhelming unanimity, he resorts to the columns 
of the Boston Herald—one of the most tireless advocates of free trade, and one of 
the most uncompromising opponents of any form of pala sy pe order to quote 
what he affects to as an act of discourtesy to Secretary Gage in the board’s 
refusal, on Mr. Peabody's amendment, to add to the resolution in favor of the 

of the bill the words “According to the recommendations of Secretary 
e in his last annual report.” 
us deprived of the chance to say that the National Board of Trade did not 
indorse the shipping bill, Mr. Peabody is forced to continue his misrepresenta- 
tions of Secretary Gage in a futile attempt to make it appear that the provisions 
of the bill are contrary to the Administration's recommendations. 


NO COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION QUOTED AGAINST THE BILL. 


In quoting from the newspapers referred to, as explained, Mr. Peabody states 
that he “cites these cases to show the fictitious value of the votes, and much 
matter furnished by the committee to the press, to appear as editorial, as unreal 
advyocacy.”’ Mr. Peabody's despair must be acute when he is compelled to resort 
to such trifling in order to attempt to misrepresent the action of two large and 
influential associations. The evidence of the unanimity with which commercial 
organizations in all parts of the country support this measure may be assumed 
from the fact that Mr. Peabody a gape could not find one to quote as being 
on record in opposition toit. Had he known of one, however obscure, we may 
be sure he would have exploited it to the limit. 


A BOSTON INDORSEMENT, 


Says Mr.Peabody, in his open letter: 
“The Boston Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Association of Boston, as 
regarding this bill.“ 


merce of one of the leading foreign 
steamship lines, whose interests are opposed to the peona of this bül, of course, 


rests they aig rather than American interests. As to th 
on, I am informed that on January 10, 1900, a resolution 

which I will 2255 was adopted by its board of directors: 
“ Resolved, That the Boston Merchants’ Association approves the principles in 
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perenne Yep ben 2 it wing “id Seperate Pope vp ba 6, 1892, tained in ea bil 
enactment of legislation framed poh ti the 5 tained in said bill.” 
The secretary of this association 2 that it is his judgment that the resolu- 


tion in question refers to the Frye Hill alma deset eal with that avor. 
ably re reported by TOME ecm! Frye shipping bill, almost identical with that favos 
resolution varies from „ — My bill. cane: "mg part {ama will 
ing to leave ae matter for adjustment between Mr. Dogan 

ec Pee but to add that the most 2 os and representatiye 
organizations character in Boston are on record in favor of the bill. 

THE USUAL MISREPRESENTATION. 


Mr. Peabody's references to myself are ns untrue, as to the facts as 
are all of his other 6 Fact nae a ya are, as 2 
resolu- 


rie fe as to suit his in securing 
ons in favor of the at il at the Pe bern me Thaye attended Deing in such Speed 
contrast to his own utter failures, eviden Tam be oe out for personal m 
representation merely to give vent to the < envy und 
consuming the gentleman, 

POLITICAL CONVENTIONS INDORSING THE BILL, 

Mr. Peabody seems to be keenly aware that political conventions in all parts of 
the country are iy some, | resolu in favor of the shipping eo at and he 1 
fore endea vors to it them. He pron views with unfeigned 
sible adoption of similar resoluti “padot in the national platforms of . TAE 
càl parties. Doubtless he would make rtisan question out of 8 
nes he if Bg dp se —— raping hy he could tor defeat it. mel | in this hope he 

usual bitter disappointment. There will 
tics” i in 8 question this year. 
STILL ANOTHER MISSTATEMENT, 

Mr. Peabody states that “the shipowner promoters of the 8 bill are mostly 
interested in the Atlanti o trade.“ My information is that of the American 
shi interested in the Pacific trade are heartily in favor of the bill. In 
fact, I have yet to learn of an émerican shipowner in foreign trade who 
is not in favor of the passage of the bill. 

“TO ADMIT AS FEW FOREIGN-BUILT VESSEIS AS POSSIBLE,” 

“Not only is it seen that the object is 3 as few foreign-built vessels as 
possible,” says Mr. Peabody in letter. Herein he is accurate. That is the 
very object of the bill—‘to admit as few Ra Bs -built vessels as possible,” 
e Mr. Peabody 8 it. He would have the bill admit as many for- 

-built vessels as le. distinction is clear. The provisions of the 

til —— — 2 as to give to mere age maranana en all ihe 8333 possible. 
ve as m . as 83 workin, 

ri Torei tries. this Kr. Pex rend 


8 tish—coun! is in full accord 
with eyery enemy of tho bill dn exact accord with every ire opposed 


interest 
MANY NEW SHIPYARDS WILL BE ESTABLISHED. 
Mr. Peabody 7... yn taal ge ISAR wi A ora her 


prago may wate of additi United 
tates. One of the most 
extensi 


stated, 
as usual, s0 


malice which scems to to be 


e eee would far rather see America: ns—if they are etermined to have 
a merchant marine—buy second-hand foreign-built ips that would be at a dis 
1 in = elton with new and more economical ships than to see Amer- 
poy ae and 5 the hands of their 


th every opponent of the bill in 
suggesting the e rather than the construction of 


Mr, Peabody would have it appear that if 000,000 tons of 
erican flag—b ates 


once bo added to the Arm 8 9 t bea 
thi But, as a practical he well knows t such a thing is ly 
outside range of probability, for the reason that te 05 


ation will cause the admission of from 200,000 to 300,000 tons of foreign-built 
shipping to American and the earliest le constuction of from 
400,000 to 500,000 tons of new ships in the United States for the foreign trad: 


formances of this ange increase in tonnage, Congress bed 
adjust its laws to the new condi A palesare t orgari ow foreseen, 


OWNERSHIP IN SHIPPING OPEN TO ALL OUR CITIZENS. 


ey oe ee baen said should 1 5 % erea or tent ta iin 
permit an can citizen, unay years succeeding enactmen! 
5 aa many ‘American-built vesse asha desires and to run them in the for- 


other h receiving compensa! or in amount to that giyen to 
oe uate under our C , speed, and number of vo 

ips under o isshown SETAN Sees cried a 6 
FFT is cargo carried, X 
attained, and voyages made. 


COMBINATIONS AND TRUSTS IN PERIL. 
As a charterer of foreign — agony cing ba to and 1 the United States, it ma: 
that Mr. Peabody foresees created by the new Am — 
ships built because of the as ae very substantially reduce freight 
rates in the trade in whi in maintaining t saora 


in American people are 
interested. Such a consum: would be injurious to Mr, Peabody's personal 
interests, but of the greatest value to and This 
Whatover tho uaderlying kee dee 3 eee 
efect, if successful, obviously redoun N g tien f hig 

suc 

3 that should never — Se Aet aplatir pam iA ENa 
qteasons for opposition. 


AN ANONYMOUS QUOTATION. 
It eS Peabony heard a6 be sieges DO ORU Se eee 1o me say at 
a public meeting that concerned in taking care 


was “only care of the iellows who 
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have already ee he ps,” and that “the shipbuilders would never 


consent to that p ae and 3 the present investor 
in foreign ships,” eit more value would vee ing to the quotation if the 
q been named. Such anonym are accepted at fher 


person had 

Teal value by von Amen mer 3 the Blends of this bill are concerned in 

is ust — quickly and extensively ag 
construction of Ame 


a the purchase of DOIE bot American, 
OUR “‘MULTIMILLIONAIRE SIIIPBUILDERS.” 
— pending bill will create a large and steady demand for new American 

cee — years. Mr. Peabody speaks of our shipbuilders with their 

— timillion dollars capital,” who are Sow “fnll of ess without the for- 

eign trade.” In order to pe! to permit the American 

an unlimited ee of foreign tonnage, h 3 to argue that Americans 

with mul lions of of capital invested in pbuil would not desire to 

extend and eir plants, and that new ship s would not be estab- 

lished. If our Ne are are multimillionaires, an: still continue in the busi- 

ness of it would be folly to assume that they are opposed to a 

measure that . — their opportunities mode a of a and more pro 2 15 


estopped 
the 8 of ships + — 1 balers 
ee 


of American ship- 
s own . — to tho vast capital 


ers, when ee is self-destructive, 


adopted, Mr Pea aires that such shi hall a receive “equal subsidy” to 

that pran Ameri map Sant ships, alth he knows and admits that foreign 
are built “at much lower cost are vessels of American construc- 

tion. If the pri . 8 

American a foreign: foi Be OO tn? to 25 per cent less than they could 

obtain an it ship, and yet receive the same subsidy for the foreign- 

built ship, of course 9 — foreign-built vessel, just 


d purchase fi 
refrain irom purchasing because of the duty, purchasing Amar 


It will be rea: — t that with an American owner of a cheaper built 
neces emi hy plain yi Mam | the owner of a dearer 
een alf chine receives, the latter would be at a disadvantage in competi- 
ith the former. e cere Oe ee Peabody would 
e benefit of the fi rather than the American built That is to 
of the bill, to secure an American 3 
as Mr. Peabody desires, be defeated by its passage. 
APPREHENSIVE REGARDING “CORPORATIONS FORMED ABROAD,” 


th passe ofthe 
Wir, Theodore 
unfriendly criticism, 


pppoe ae finds, so h that Mr. Search once said that“ 
e fin e Ba once 
8 ies rh capital also 


Peabody was hard put to it there. 
“ MAKESHIFT VESSELS” PURCHASABLE ABROAD. 


Here is one of Mr. Peabody's most important and profi ound arguments: “When 
the Government needed ships it procured -_ — at once, Sey aoe he 
adds: And these iow ofan go apa adya 
for denial of a peruse to ah 9 latest ty ow little Mr. 9 


in ni fied Bates G he was seen 811 his whole case awa: 

ben th ihat the Un nas tates . —.— pg A in a great co away. ith with 
bt ated most expert buyers, was to secure “makeshift vessels” 
that “are a a poe — 1 offer our e, What chance would ine enced 
Americans have, in seeking foreign. t ships, to secure those “ o latest 


Bar Government at the time of their 
ready to pa: spot Cash, and urgently needing vesels of “tho latast type Nand 


yet, a e result was the purchase of 
merely Reg agi ta vessels.” And yet Mr. Peabody calmly advocates the 
chase of 2,000,000 peng Rage AE vessels for American registry, ae 
would our citizens obtain them, if the — — „ not secure 


them? And this is the broken reed—Mr. Peabody would have the 
American t mari 


Moy the ables bi 
ured, by — — lest buyer and with 
0 
‘ht of folly for the United Kan 


ee at upon our statutes an act. 5 uantity of foreign-buil 
to put to thus the delusiye hope that vessels of “ tie 
apne el ” were procura! je? Does noi . the United States 
int to ihe . —.— on of D dependence upon foreigners 
ioi u 922 ie of * th — 2 1 59 with which to build 8 
. ce upon th am 0 
neat the United States—is the and ft ie the only sa of onr people for an effect- 
ive American merchant marine, and it is the only safe reliance of our Govern- 
— — for in time of emergency. ‘‘ Makeshift vessels!" Mr. 

has oa 9 — the very best reason why free-ship 1 
should Scud be rigid] rigidly excluded our statutes. 
TOO MAXY e OF THE SHIPPING BILL. 

Mr. Peabody states that the publication of the names of the iain! Heat — 
a eaf- 


„ as bly point to that fact to 
tizens, 


t the bill, because le number of our ei 


pp ed Sep a 
To name ts of the Mr. Peabody neglected to state that he 
wouid be compelled to go abroad for lst, or else secur i from from the active and 


poran — a e apogee whose presence in 

Washington he af at the S 6 He probably fe 12 been ne 
man who has 

r being “the paid attorney of f — 


person hes so far as I am aware, over tien! the charge, 
Wey of f 5 the 
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THE POOREST AND THE CHEAPEST FOREIGN-BUILT SHIPS, 
Contemplating the purchase of jer aay EE ag adapted only for the 
01 8 F slow speed, Mr. r x Bw be in 


the greatest value to the Government as a in time of 
obtainabi His sole concern is for the the ong -built 
obtainable, and for the very biggest ent that he can 
get. It is not remarkable that such a his open letter on this 
sub: 3 chief claim to consid- 


to his lo ale to pear 
appealing to his patti 

A PATRIOTIC AND st crac BILL. 

If the bill hes any merit, or any claim to the consideration of the American 
peop le—and this I 8 0 it pieder is on the h gro 
public necessity an utmost 


profit is 3 f to the si os 
Creation of a great, powerful, prospero) ustry very 
value to the entire American people and of incalculable value to the nation. 
The bill is an essentially patriotic and urgently necessary measure, and I adyo- 
ay — 5 r tion gaat upon eed ee 
ere , and a part of letter, I submit three appendixes, namely: 
associations and tions known 


eration, instead of a 


i; ee, orth to have passed resolutions 
favorable to the passage of such a bill. 2. A most 5 and timely article 
from Harper's Weekly of April 14, 1900, on "Subsi for American Ships,“ by 
Hon. Arthur of Maine, the Vice- ential candidate of the Democratic 
four yous 3. A re Written for the ican Club of the City of 
on York by a A. L. M. owa, and which was unanimously adopted 
as the views o: 


vie that clu 
have he beer remain, with the highest respect and esteem, 
ery 
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APPENDIX No. 1 


TO OPEN LETTER TO GEN. c. H. GROSVENOR BY A. R. SMITH, CONTAINING PARTIAL 
LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS KNOWN TO HAVE PASSED RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOR OF THE 
SHIPPING BILL, OR IN FAVOR OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PURPOSES OF THE BILL, 


The National Board of Trade of the United States. 
cian: . 5 80 Association of Manufacturers, at their annual convention held at 
neinnati, 
ene and Manufacturers’ Board of Trade of New York City. 
‘he Department of Docks and Ferries of New York City, 
The North Side Board of Trade we tad York City. 
The American Shipping and Industrial League; A. K. Miller, of N Orleans, 
e can g er, ew 
president; F.S. Gardner, of aoe York, secretary. 
Board of Trade of P! Iphia. 
Merchants’ Association of ton, Mass. 
Business Men's Association of the State of Rhode Island. 


Chamber of Commerce and 0 e 
The Lake Carriers Association, Charles H. Keep, of Buffal ., Secretary, 
The Manufac and Association of the State of California. 


turers’ Produ 
American Iron and Steel Association, James M. Swank, of Philadelphia, gen- 
e Farmers’ of the United States of Hon, W. D 
13 , president, ational Congress America, 


Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., Ou Georgo F, Morgan, secretary. 
Chamber of Commerce of Pi 


of Co , Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 
Board cf Trade of Sang af ng Minn. 
Merchants’ sf . 


Board of Trade of of e 
California Miners’ Association, J N Sonntag, of San Francisco, Cal., secre- 


thie Trades Brag Sond of 8 secretary. 
United Sta Deol Naw Socket City 
Board 01 7 Trade of San. Aeneas: Cal., Henry L. Saith, secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans, La. 
The National Hardware Association, T. James Fernley, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
secretary-treasurer. 
Citizens’ Association of Chicago, III., J. C. Ambler, secretary. 
The citizens of Bath. Moan at a mass ‘meeting held 1 this te 
Board of Trade, Oakland, E. A. Heron, president; , Secretary, 
of Piana, Ohi of — moe Steel Abbes Manufacturers of eden Sha Pa., Gk Batelle, 
ua, o, pi ent. 
e Exchange and Board of Trade of Portland, Me., M. N. Rich, secre- 


ufacturers’ Association of the Northwest, Portland, Oreg., C. H. McIsaac, 
* Trade and Business Men's Association, Norfolk, Va. 


Chamber of Commerce erce Association, Kansas City, Kans., R.W. Hilliker, secretary. 
Board of Trade, Little Rock, Ark. 

Board of Trade, Bangor, Me. 

Chamber of Commerce, Los Angel Cal, maak 

Winter Wheat ae League, E. Indiana ee 
Mechanics’ Institute, San cisco, Cal 


American Association 8 Lime and T Glass Manufacturers of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bottlers’ and Manufacturers’ Association, New York City, R. E. Schoder, secre- 


‘Association of Master Plumbers, New York City. 

Paint, Oil and Varnish Sy in Ne s York City. 

Massachusetts Cream ei tion, A.W. Morse, secretary, Belchertown, Mass. 
Commercial Club, T. 8 Charles S. Elliot, t, secretary, 

Northwestern Man rs’ Association, St. Paul, Minn., William Church, 


ire hia Oil Trade Association, eee ets Re 


G. B. Heckel, secretary. 
Young Men's Business Club, Cincinnati, Ohi: J. Edwards, secretary. 
Merchants’ Exchan Oakland, „ Wilber auler , Secretary. 
Board of Trade, Fall River, Mass. 
Chamber of Commerce, Olympia Wash. 


Ohio State Agricultural Convention. 
oun Manufacturers’ Association, Joseph G. Butler, jr., president, Youngstown, 
0. 


Peunsylyania Retail Jewelers’ 1 Charles H. Hamer, secretary, Phila- | secre 


delphia, Pa. 

Chamber of Commerce, , Cal., R. J. Dod, 

Towa Retail Marble sani Grant Grani ers? be J. W. W. onan president, 
De. pope eee Buffalo, N. Y., Knowlton Mixer, secretary, 
Jobbers’ Union, Paul, 

‘ational ie of 
Busin Nen e t ‘Spriny 
ess Men's cing ‘a Hoi 
Fruit and Produce age) Dub 
Board of Trade, Santa Fe, Mex, Hon. 


Ak, A. Smith, president. sa 


Theses oy salad in lat presid 


Board of Trade, 8 Mass., . — 6 Ti George D. Rich, 
The People’s Ship; Rich, Roman Deka, 
St. Louis Drapers an 5 St. ea 
Live Stock Exchange, Sioux Cit, vyny, secretary. 
State Da en's 1 of torth erg — ey wer, president, 
National Wood Rim tion, Mead, of Winona, Minn., secretary. 
Live Stock Ex Fort Worin. Tex, . E. Skinner, dent. 

e Mining and Stock Exchange, ie, Wyo., M. N. Grant, president. 
8 a Log Owners’ nh W. Cochran, president, 


Board of Bade, Naugatuck, Conn., ster, i 8. 
Business Men's Association, 5 e A. Shacke 


St. Paul Retail Grocers’ president, 88 852 Minn. 
Bireyi dan rans t a er ir xhibition ion, Hon. L, Minn 
en 
é — en's Hxchango, Wiliams eg 
Lumbermen’s Exc „ Williamspo: 
Lumbermen's ion, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Chamber of Lipa gp ww dat asno, Cal. 
Merchant Tailors’ Ex ge, Dayton, Ohio. 
Indiana State Grange, Pai of Husbandry, Chas. B. Rigney, chairman ex- 


Alabama & of Husban Hiram Haw master. 

Board of Trade, A Mangel, Nas insfield, Mass., F. W. Spaulding ng, secre a aes 
entucky Mill on, Jos. LeComp' 0 en 

Lemon Gro wers 2 y ta Barbara, Cal. REE 

Citrus Fruit G. 


rowers’ A Cucamonga, Cal, 
1 5 Heights Lemon Growers’ Association, Longbeach, Cal., Henry C. Dil- 
n. presi 
Upland Citrus Association. erg hives righ Cal., C. D. Adams, secretary, 
è North tario, Cal., 6. 5 Adams, secretary. 

Mass., 7 . Forness, ‘secretary. 
Board of Trade, Biddeford. Me., Gorham N, Weymouth, secre 
Commercial Club, Knoxville, Towa, James 
Board of Trade, Glenwood Springs, Colo., S. J. u, t. 
Fort Smith Furniture —— 1 Smith, Ark. 
Builders’ Exchange, New Bedio ass., Z. B. Davis, president. 
ters’ Union, Fort pat one Atk. A. Gardner, secretary. 
Tar ro Board of of Trade 


tion, „president, 
5 Association, 8 S Leon B. Santee, secretary, 
The Joplin 


Accident Co., 11 P Pa. 
Business Men's Associatio: Crystal Falls, 

Board of Trade, Geneva, N. 

of Trad. 


e, Me. 
mercial Club, Patton, Pa., Lincoln S. Bell, 
Soline Club, Moline, III., E. H. ee e 
—.— pen Grange, No. 926, 926, Patrons of Husbandry, Meshoppen, Pa., N. P. Ster- 
n Grange, No. 79, Patrons of Husbandry, Leon, N. Y., M. E. Kellogg, secre- 


Hall. emeka Grange, No. 109, Patrons of Husbandry, West Peru, Me., Charles A. 
secretary. 
A Jaskan Centro Grange, No. 587, Patrons of Husbandry, Jackson Centre, Ohio, 
0 master. 
ee Grange, No. 500, Patrons of Husbandry, Hasford, N. Y., L. E. Hay, 


ne Grange, No. 22, Patrons of Husbandry, Brattleboro, Vt., P. S. Eames, 
8 ‘Windham page Pomona Grange, No.5, Patrons of Husbandry, of Windham 
South Greenville Grange, No. 225, Patrons of Husbandry, Neensh, Wis., Chas, 
MGlinion G 8 No. 370, Patrons of Husbandry, Clinton, N. Y., L. N. Brockway, 
ABainbridge Grange, No. 726, Patrons of Husbandry, Bennettsville, N. V., De 
Francy Pinney, secretary. 
2 —.— Grange, No. 1685, Patrons of Husbandry, Pottstown, III., J. W. 
Elbridge ¢ Centre Grange, No. 711, Patrons of Husbandry, Elbridge., Mich., C. 
T Sebasticook Grange, No. 306, Patrons of Husbandry, Jewport, Me., J. O, Gilman, 
Teos Grange, No. 6, Patrons of Husbandry, Hinsdale, Mass., John S. Cole, 
1 8 Grange, No. 162, Patrons of Husbandry, Bristol, N. H., A. N. 
Indian nan Hiver 87 Grange, No. 73, Patrons of Husbandry, Milford, Conn., F. M. 


Smith, secretary. 
ard gango No. 600, Patrons of Husban 


Be tren range, No. 153, Patrons of a Leroy, Pa., John Rockwell, 

* chow, No. 1, Vigo County, Ind. 

Sacramento Grange, No. 12, of Husbandry, Sacramento, Cal., Dau el 
Flint, master. 


aster Grange, No, 214, Patrons of Husbandry, Marion, N. Y., D. H. Crane, 
master. 
8 p, Patrons of Husbandry, San Jose, Cal., G. W. Worthen 


uae willows en, Cal 
Grovenors Corners Gra No. 763, Patrons of Husban nae Ose 
Brighton Grange, No. Patrons of Husbandry, Brighton, u. Ohio, ON E. Fox, 
Clinton Grange, No. 870, Patrons of Husbandry, Cie, N.Y. 
Charity Grange, No. 103, Patrons of Husbandry, Rowland, Oregon, R. G. Wight, 


ig Pe Grange, No.158, Patrons of Husbandry, Hammond, Wis., T. E. 
‘bert, master. * 


whsend G , No. 1392, Patrons of 8 Townsend, Ohio. 
175 Grange, No. 20, Patrons of Husbandry, Torrington, donme H. J. New- 


ld 1 Grange, No. 1105, Patrons of Husbandry, Butler County, 
Grange, No. 588, Patrons of Husbandry, Denmark, WV. J. E. Knapp, 


North Hampton Grange, No. 250, Patrons of Husbandry, North Hampton, N. H. 
L. lub, Grelton, Ohio, 
Farmers’ Club, Grelton, Malcolm Crockett, president. 
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1 55 Bridgewater Farmers’ Club, West Bridgewater, Mass., F. E. Howard, pres- 
ent. 

Webster Farmers’ Club, Hamburg, Mich., George Merrill, president. 

Pierce County Horticultural ety, Puyallup, Wash, E 

Perry County, Pa., pe kag hi ok 

Hanover Farmers’ Club, Forestville, N. Y. 

Oxford Farmers’ Club, Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. 

New Ham Horticultural Society, Milford, N. H., C. C. Shaw, president. 

Farmers’ Club, Saline, Mich. 

Farmers’ Institute Convention, Win Cal. 

Farmers’ Institute and Douglass Grove Farmers’ Club, Westcott, Nebr. 

Windsor Castle Farmers’ iance, No. 428, Windsor Castle, Pa. 

Wills County Farmers’ Institute, Lockport, III. 


1138 ere East S use, N. Y. 
Milton Immigration Bureau, Milton, Oreg., O. R. Ballou, president, 
Home Improvement Society, Elsinore, Cal., L. B. Peck, president, 
Union Furniture Company Rockford, III. 
Bureau of Nature Study, thaca, N. 8 75 John W. Spencer, deputy. 
State Patrons of Industry, Adamsville, Ohio, G. N. Shroyer, secretary. 
ee Grange, No. 228, Patrons of Husbandry, Erskineville, Oreg., J. W. Mes- 
ger, master. 
sek Grange, No. 827, Patrons of Husbandry, Arena, N. Y., Percy A. Haddon, 
secretary. 
Winthrop Grange, No. 209, Patrons of Husbandry, Winthrop, Me. 
South Bristol Farmers’ Club, New Bedford, Mass. 
Commercial Club, Kirksville, Mo. 
Salem Grange, No. 291, Patrons of Husbandry of Luzerne County, Pa, 


The Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grocers and ros gtd Exchan hiladelphia, Pa. å 
Master Build Exchange, P. phia, Pa. 

Commercial Exchange, opak 

Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn. 

Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis, 

Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 

Board of e, La Crosse, Wis. 


Board of Trade, New Prague, Minn. 
Board of Trade, Worcester, Mass. 
Board of Trade, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Board of Trade, Canton, Ohio. 
Board of Trade, Medina, Ohio. 
as hts of Labor, Washingto) 

Yo) 
Ona 


Me. 
York State. 
burg, Ohio. 
J Me. 
East Sandwich Grange, No. 139, P. of H., East Sandwich. 
Fairview Grange, No. 1135, P, of 
Local H. 
% H., Bristol, Ohio. 
Marlboro Grange, No. 1401, P. of H., Marlboro, Ohio. 
No. . of H., Cherrytree, Pa. 
County, Ind. 
Trade Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


2 
8 
33 
F 
: 
. 


Masters and Pilots of Steam Vessels, in session in 


ashington, D.C. 
National Board of Trade of the United States, in session in Wash m, D.C. 
National Marine neers’ Beneficial Association of the United States, in 


session in Washington, D.C. 

Sagat end Ri montane 8 WE Aas 5 
an ce „New Orleans, La., J. C. Murphy, 

Produce Exchange, New Orleans, La., Lazare Levy, presă t 

ve Union, New Orleans, La. 

Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal, 

Board of Trade of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Chamber of Commerce, Phoenixville, Pa. 

Board of Trade, Lancaster, Pa, 

Farmers’ Institute, Gap, Pa. 

Farmers’ Institute, ce lien ti 


en 


8 Pn. 
ew jeans, > 
— A Philadel 


Grocers and Importers’ Exchan hia, Pa. 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation, New York City. 


Commerce, 
Maritime Exchange pananpa, 8 
Postal Clerks“ tion of New York City. 
ge Earners’ League of Municipal Progress, New York City. 
t 


Wa; 

Boot and Shoe Club, Boston, Mass. 

National Association of cultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers. 
been „and , SO far 


Resolutions indorsing the bill have also introduced in 
as known, by the legislatures of the States of Kansas, Delaware, fornia, Wis- 
Washington: and Idaho. 
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s expanding impo! 
the nations of the world there are ee visible two features of vital concern 
to the people; oy pointing to the parting of the ways 
between isolatio1 0 


e 
Expansion in 
erican capital in the 


`| of ships flying the American fl 
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by foreigne 

te because of the lack of mine with condi- 
tions as they are to-day, Add to loss of what should legitimately belong to 
the American carrier the profit that goes to the firm that insures the wheat, and 
the bank through whose ds the financial transactions are carried to a con- 
clusion, and some idea is gained of the way we are being beaten by foreign 
competition in this field that we should rightiully monopolize. 

Itis time that we brought the maritime power of America to the old honored 
position it held before the civil war gave it a sethack from which it has never 

ce recovered. Without going into the technicalities of the subsidy bill now 
pending before Congress, it is to the interest of every patriotic citizen to consider 
what the effect would be of the restoration of the Stars and Stripes to their old 
place on the commercial seas. Besides the saying of that 9200,000,000 that we 
annually put into the ets of fo shipowners for the American carrying 
trade, the expansion of our maritime fleets means an almost unlimited boom to 
every mechanical industry in the country, When it becomes profitable for the 
American capitalist to put his money into the shipbuilding industry there will 
start up all along our Atlantic and Pacific seaboards vast yards that will give 
Scipio to t armies of skilled artisans; the sound of the steam hammer 
and the glow of the blast furnace will be heard and seen in numberless places 
where now is only waste land; our railways will be loaded down with freight 
from the interior to the seaboard, intended for the material of the shipyards; 
coal will be required in enormous quantities; the iron and steel mines of this 
resourceful country will be called upon to redouble their efforts to supply the 
demand for metal in these days of steel nnd iron ships; the ax and saw will be 
plied with increased energy in our great lumber regions for the masts and decks 
of the ships; the engineers will be called upon to furnish the hearts of the steam- 
ropelled monsters that will be turned out as fast as modern skill and energy can 
Build them; in a word, the mechanical industries of the entire continent will be 
stimulated as they have not been for years. Scarcely a means of employing labor 
will be left unaffected by the boom. A new era will have dawned in the indus- 
tries of the nation. 

Nor would the benefits from this new order of things cease with the building 
of the ships. There would accrue to the American skilled mechanic all the 
advantages that follow in the train of & great established industry. The ships 
that are built here would be kept in repair here. The cost of 5 a 1 55 

p yards 


fleet of ships is enormous, With the establishment of our own 
money would be spent here instead of being disburzed abroad. The ter the 
increase in the number of vessels flying the American flag, the faster the wheels 


of industry will revolve and the better will be the condition of the labor armies. 

It isa time in the nation's history p nt with interest to all who wish for 
the onward march of commercial e ee New avenues of commerce of vast 
importance are opening up in the Far , and nearer home in the Antilles and 
the Pacific. Through these avenues there should steam a continual procession 
, built in American yards, American from keel 
to topmast, ing American freight to American possessions, b: ng back 
the products of American enterprise and energy in these new days, and keeping 
every penny of the profit of production, of , of sale and barter in the 
American A pansion under those conditions is the only right kind. 
Let our foreign carrying trade be protected as well as our coastwise trade. We 
as a nation have declared for protection. Let us be consistent and protect every 
American ship that sails the seas. 

The apathy that has made us almost nowhere in the runn as a maritime 
nation can only be electrified into life by the adoption of radical measures. The 
American capitalist has stood aloof from the shipbuilding industries because the 
cheaper cost of labor and of men to man the ships has enabled the foreign shi 
builder to do business on a basis that permits of no profit to the Americans with 
their higher scale of pay. Therefore it is necessary to attract capital to the ship- 
building industries by some national effort, the reward of which to the nation 
will be the immense increase in the national industries that I have ted out. 
This is what is intended by the subsidy bill. It isargued that the bill will benefit 
afew. It will benefit the entire nation, as I have shown, bythe establishment 


| of peat workshops where now there are none, and the immense impetus given 
to the > 


mechanical arts of the — 5 
But chiefly the benefit derived be one that should appa to every patri- 
otic heart. Why is England mistress of the seas? Not alone because of her 


mighty navy, but because also of her vast maritime fleets. War ships are out of 
date in ten But the plant that makes it possible to create a navy is always 

he maritime nation has a h auxiliary navy ready for instant call 
in time of national danger. The value o 
—— ae With — establishment of shi 5 on 1 5 > g 

a repared for any emergency. erę wo locks and coalin: 
stations, repair sho and places of rendezvous arsenals and depots of sup) lies 
all at our command in time of peace or war. The navy would sp: into ilke as 
if by magic, just as it did during our civil war, when we were in the heyday of 
pipen as a maritime nation. Swift cruisers would be at our command. in 
unlimi numbers, as they are at the command of Great Britain. There would 
be no reason why the Stars and St should not wave more proudly than an 
flag afloat, for nowhere could there be found a country whose resources for build- 
ing its own ships were more ample than ours. The days of the early fifties, when 
we were the l maritime nation of the world, would be with us 
stead of our sending abroad 90 per cent of the money expended by 
ocean freights and putting 10 per cent into our own pockets, the situation would 
be rey and the coffers of our merchants would receive the money that now 
goes to foreigners. Our destiny leads us 5 on to the two great tields of 
expansion—territorial and maritime—and this destiny should be heartily wel- 
comed by every patriotic American as the true pathway to national and com- 
mercial progress. 
APPENDIX No. 3, 


TO OPEN LETTER TO GEN. C. H. GROSVENOR BY A. R. SMITH, CONTAINING REPORT 
ADOPTED BY THE REPUBLICAN CLUB OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, IN FAVOR OF 
SUBSIDIES FOR AMERICAN SHIPPING IN. THE FOREIGN TRADE, UNANIMOUSLY AND 
ri ciate ADOPTED AT THE CLUB'S REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING, MAY 

. . 


GOVERNMENTAL AID TO AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The construction of the American merchant marine and the conservation of 
ourshipyards are as vital to the national interests as the erection of seaboard 
forts.” (Jefferson, 2 

at the last year American vessels carried the smallest percentage 
bie our exports and imports in our history.“ (Report of Commission of Naviga- 


ion, . 5 

The people look to the Administration to exert its influence and diplomac 

-in opening up new markets for the distribution of manufactured panache whic 

exceed our own capacity to consume; and they will heartily sustain Congress in 

imperatively EEA LA Seg tes to develop a merchant marine for the carri. 

of our vast and in ng fore: commerce under the 

can flag, to the end that the freightage now paid to fore 

the American shipbuilder, the American shi 
mechanic,” 


the American (Massachusetts 


age 
rotection of the Ameri- 

ships may remain to 
wher, the American sear tan, and 
publican platform, 1899.) 
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“That for the national defense, for the reinforcement of the Navy, for the The boundary States and terminal cities of these waters have become our 


ment of our 0 markets, for the employment of American working- | richest és. Buffalo and Duluth and Minneapolis and Ch are to-day 
men the mines, fo: farms, mills, factories and ship we favor the | richer in their accumulated en than any gan rts in Europe. The 
enactment of ! tion which will for American e carrying of | American tonnage at present enrolled for the e of the United States 
our foreign commerce.” (Iowa Republican platform, 1899.) is the largest in our history and far greater than the coasting tonnage of any 


other nation. 
The national encouragement of internal and coastwise shipping and the conse- 
g accumulation of commerce has caused the States surrounding the Great 
kes to become as fertile as the districts of the Gan; in India, the Nile in 
egypt, even when those were the centers of almost fabulous opulence. Here no 
foreign ship nor outside power can interfere or compete with our Sek? well- 
conducted American pping. The States bordering on the Mississi 
have been equally fortunate, More American ships sail the Detroit Ri 
enter both London and Liverpool from all the world. Through the locks of 
Sault Ste. Marie there passes nearly three times more tonnage than een 
the Suez Canal. If such results have been accomplished for our inland waters, 
like effects must follow from similar causes concerning oceanic traffic. Whatthe 
policy of encouragement and fair play has accomplished for our lakes and rivers 
will be experienced by our harbors and sea cities. With national encour- 
agement of American shipping, New York, instead of London, will become the 
financial and commercial metropolis of the world. 

England's greatness is shown by her determination to retain and enhance her 
maritime superiority over the United States. Soon after the war cf 1812, England 
learned that in the ascendency of nations, land warfare must give way to the 
scientific encounters of marine machinery, Britain learned that with our virgin 
soil and newborn energies, with our inexhaustible mines of gold and coal and 
iron and copper, and our millions of acres of prairies and forests, America must 
soon supplant all Europe in its developments. That with ocean-hu shores 
and protected harbors, we must soon possess all those advantages which would 
make ours the workshop and supply store of the world. T) the statesmen of 
8 resolved that the influente of Great Britain must not wane. 


Those nations which from the earliest antiquity most influenced the surround- 
ing world haye been mercantile nations—the , the Carthaginians, the 
Italian Republics, the Dutch, the Hanseatic Cities, Great Britain, and the United 
States. The ocean is the stage on which the fittest survive. The histories of 
ancient and medieval nations need not be reviewed. Those which were great, 
were great because of their intercourse with distant peoples. 

What we shall consider is the progres of modern commercial ingens from the 
beginning of the present century, This is about contemporaneous with the com- 
mencement of our nation. Then land ranked preeminent as 9 
na val power in the world. The Americans English in ideas, in sympathies, and 
in ambition—watched with pride the dawning of an American marine power. 

American shipbuilding grew rapidly in respect and influence, and soon we 
became rivals of Great Britain in the sea-carrying trade. Then questions of 
internal interest—the acquisition of more American territory, the development 
pf agriculture, mining, and manufacturing, afterwards the profound questions 
of national integrity, the eradication of slavery, and the reestablishment of the 
8 8 all the 5 of one people. wis ; 

rosperity, such as before no nation ever knew, engrossed us our home 
An 5 that wa neglected utterly those policies which might haye ranked us 
as a naval power without an equal. So marvelous was the country’s growth, and 
so rich was the reward of enterprise, that the United States willingly encouraged, 
by puu of lands and of money, such plans as promised (the) to develop the 
unknown regions of our Western country. * 

So Congress granted the Pacific railroad systems large subsidies of bonds and 
8 5 with coal and iron these railroad systems brought back 
gold an ver, ` 

Such was the success of the national 5 of American transconti- 
nental traffic that since 1860 over 240,000 miles of railroads have grown under its 
fostering influence. This is a greater mileage than exists in all of Europe. 

The policy was condemned by hostile partisans and short-sighted statesmen as 
unwarranted and extravagant, 

Yet the Government, in return for its enormous outlays, has been paid every 
dollar, with interest, being over $100,000,000. 

The 7 7 to the country's growth, and the access to its wealth, can not be 
counted mere dollars. Every State added to the Union since 1860 owes its 
a to Statehood largely to the influence of our national subsidized 


roads. 

The development of our inland resources was as natural as it was wise. We 
knew no fi competition, and we followed the lines of the least resistance. 
But while we devoted our attention to these questions almost exclusively, the 
energies of England, France, Germany, Russia, and Japan were being directed 
to other fields of national endeavor. 

The following table gives an idea of the marvelous increase of the commerce 
of the United States in spite of these conditions. It will serve also to show the 
pres decadence of the influence of our ocean merchant ships engaged in foreign 

e. 


called upon 
pose, AA the Irish and the Indian peasant alike poured into the British treas- 
ury funds, that its maritime power ry iy be increased, and that the British 


mation of history, the country of his birth. On the other hand, Isa of § 5 
mn imperial spirit and noble generosity, in lending encouragement to the daunt- 


the building and sty Sore of merchant vessels when once sta: has been 
consistently adhered to by the great nations of ae . 

In 1839 Great Britain ystematically this policy of national assistance. 
As she watched the prospect of American rivalry, she increased her vigilance 
and solicitude for her prestige on the seas. The rd line of steamships was 
the 1 line which received an annual national subsidy. It has accomplished 
much for England and for international commercial ity. But England's 
purpose is political as well as commercial. England’s colonies did not cause so 
much the developing of her marine power, as did her sustained ocean 
make ble a continuance of the relationship to her colonies, which is the 
maryel of history. 

Next to England the most remarkable instance of recent national endeavor in 
the direction of commercial 55 resent maritime condition of 
13 3 the unification of the 
her c 
in the construction of ocean ig geo policy of domestic concentration, 


888888888 


238333888 


on dollars) for fifteen years to the North German Lloyd 
stroke, reduced the percentage from 75 to 27 pron 3 Company for new lines to Asia and Australia. The subsidy was 
During this period ship construction had m revolutionized. The battle of | in ks, 
the Monitor and the Me ac marked a new era in marine history. It dazed the 
8 From ma time asi — 1 Ere te replace those made of wood. It 
was a discov e gunpowder an e prin’ press. 
Tt was to have an 3 on future civilization. 


to be increased this year. A Arpo of this subsidy is to develop 1 export 
erman Empire is endeavoring to control commer- 


steamshi 
mechanical contrivance and so exact the skill cnt lr by shi 
nt expend. to the Messageries Maratimes and th 
teran 0 


constructors that only at the cost of persevering patience and co) 
ve 
expended nearly as much more for less important lines. 

Kalian shipbuilders labor under peculiar disadvantages. Italy has little coal 
or iron of her own. Nevertheless Italian legislation fosters national navigation 
and shipbuilding. And fone ii the laws of ship subsidy tion aa not 

1886, the Italian steam m t marine has 
in 20 years about 400 per cent. 


Ja tion. 
She has paid large subsidies to her principal ocean lines, and by a law enacted * 
in 1896 gives general omenaa and navigation bounties. To-day her navy 


Together the seven maritime nations of Europe and Ja) last year expended 
in bounties, subsidies, subventions, and mail contracts, for the encouragement 
of their shipping interests, more than $26,000,000. 

The follo hedule will indicate approximately how much the separate 


nations paid for this purpose for the year ending June 30, 1899. 


Great Britain (nearly) 
France (over 


c carriage is growing in importance. It has become a measure of 


national Litas engl 

In twenty-five ae the seagoing steam tonnage of the world has increased 
from about 4,000,000 to nearly 20,000,000 gross tons, an increase of over er ee 
cent. This is at the rate about 15 per cent yearly. Notwithstanding 
increase in ocean steamboat capacity, in the same od the sea tonnage of the 
United States decreased relatively about 20 per cen’ 

Last year the American people paid to the owners of foreign vessels over two 
hundred million dollars for ocean transportation. 

What p ty that should mean to the American shipbuilder, the American 
shipowner, the American seaman, and the American mechanic. 

At the commencement of our Government it was determined that only Ameri- 
can ships should navigate the t internal waterways of the country. It also 
became part of our national policy that only United States ships should engage 
in the coasting trade. 

These were policies of profound political ence. Seaboard cities are the 
oway toa country's interior. Our sen cities are among the richest in the 

nion. To have left our coasting trade subject to the competition of rival nations 
would have done much to olan our energies and to undermine our national 
self-reliance and independence. It would have made our seaboard cities the 
business places of foreign capital and foreign labor. American labor would have 
pees ed gerd aan pe Bay 955 1 Sam citizen Tin have been 

to com with the poorly subje: ess generous and less progress- 
ive nations. Rho wisdom et these policies then 8 and adhered. to con- 
sistently ever since, is proven best by the fact that over our Great Lakes there is 
carried a far greater commerce than over any internal waterways in the world. 


It will be noticed that, although 2 * on this subject is comparatively 
recent, the tendency to strengthen it is very ‘ked. 

To ascertain why the United States, so successful in most lines of industry, 
should be so far behind in shipbuild and mercantile navigation, and how 
this state of affairs may best be remedied, is the pu of this paper. 

We have seen that in 1825 the merchant vessels of the United States carried over 


e 
try more that $200,000,000 805 
So This is at-the rate of over $600,000 per day. 

nless our Government determines to secure the restoration and the extension 


very soon absorb the Pe apr Gm bad gi 
nd bountied MORENE chips of Soveign LOUNES the eatageal DUETI ANA 
an un merchan: ps of for countries, the our an 
ex Inay be transferred from us forever. ? 
we permit such a state of affairs longer to continue? American pa and 

self-interest, tical as well as 5 forbid it. Then, too, should not the 
American nation contemplate with anxiety the relationship of Great Britain and 
ourselves? Great Britain's steam tonnage amounts to about 60 per cent of the 
steam paroni of the entire world; that of the United States to less than 4 per 
cent. Great Britain, too, deems it necessary with a res equal to that of any 
three world powers combined to maintain her mighty fleet of auxiliary cruisers. 
It is now time that the American people assume th roper position regardi: 
the great orsign trade now in full view, and for which the great nations 
Europe are striving with all their might. 

The United States must take its stand at once, and it can not afford to recede a 
a pang a Political as well as commercial reasons demand it. 


tage to be achieved. The 


Mr. Alexander R. Smith, the earnest advocate of American ship says: 


Let us see. 
markets of eastern China supply 500,000,000 ple. England, France, 
8 and Russia are jealously pe ni for this trade. a, 


We them but $20,000,000 per year. 
ene foreign trade amounts to 8250, 000, 000. Her SN is only about 
bet ,000. These two markets represent about one-half only of the population 
eastern Asia. 


The United States stands at the portals which open 1 25 the most popul: 
mest fertile, and most promising regions in the world. We control 800 miles o 
coastline of the Philippine Islands, Our trade with eastern Asia should amount 
to over $1,000,000,000 annually. 

Manila should become the distributing center of the eastern world—the London 
or the New York of the Pacific, 


d 
y. ish ; that the 
Pacific coast and the Gulf coast will vie with the Atlantic harbors in their ship- 
Peng interests and new San Franciscos will grow up on our western ocean. New 
ork and Philadelphia will be nearer to (and 
oe and protects the development of the foreign trade 


Governmental ai 
of Europe. It is not left to individ 


of all the t na 
sanbiostion 
t about $5,000,000 
the Uni States expended 


similar to that 
subsidy 
affairs 
8 impress favorably those communities with which we do business. A well- 
modern gen capacious, swift, estie, 
d 1 raging ose Who contemplate it and its creation. Besides the effect 
on the outside world, the stimulation of our own national pride and the awak- 
ened sense of conscious excellence will tend to national ty and respect. 
Another effeet of the en nt of the merchant marine is the reenforce- 
used in times of war 


pat ures te Denes and which can be utilized in times of war for attack as 
well as for domestic p on. ; 
An American-guarded seaboard and the influences of American ships and 
American seamen will lessen largely the cost of our military equipments. The 
uestion of foreign Invasion or attack can be eliminated from our remotest anxie- 
ties only by the establishment and maintenance of American vessels capable of 
utilized as ships of war. 


sup) the rival 
of the U: cent. itis estima 

that the amount of our foreign commerce is about 50,000,000 tons. The average 
r cent reduction of rates will save to our 
Je $50,000,000 annually. Lower fre: sta will make nec 


remac 


eae 
Euro} 


couragement, 
building pisan capable of producing the highest development of the perfect 
steel 0 our seamen wages commensurate 
ntain for him all 


buildi 
en that our factories long will be kept lighted and our fo: ting with the 
demands for new ships from every side. Our national facilities, our coal and 


ties for labor in the harbors of the East and 
purchase from 


and steel, our opportuni 
especially of the Gulf, must soon invite all other countries to 
the United States steam vessels 


re in transoceanic commerce, 
idy has been and is the motor that drives all the merchant marines of 

Concerning subsidized steamships the United States minister at Buenos Ayres 
writes: “I 3 that Germany has by this means in her rts to the 
Argentine Republic in eight years from two and one-half to fifteen ions. It 
matters little what Alle term we apply to the stimulant to assure outreach of 
i countiy's merchant marine should bea a f national strength 

country’s m marine shou a source of national stre; theref 

it is entitled to national consideration. y 5 

It should be a source of national wealth and ought to be encouraged. 

As it is an element of national integrity it must be maintained. 

Jefferson, while Secretary of State in the Administration of President Washing- 
ton, pied to the Congress at its request a report on commorce and naviga- 

on an - 


, and th 
“This can only 


ne resources 
ductions will be at the mercy of the nation which has possessed itself exclusively 
of the means o 


in another yee can not be resumed in the moment we desire. If we lose 
the seamen and 


losses shall bring home to our feelings the having abandoned them.” 
can ships carried 75 per cent of our foreign 
commerce under protective l 


egislation. 

Sir J. U. Heaton, a member of the British Parliament, considering the subject 
of ship subsidy, writes as follows: 

“For many years mails (as well as American goods) were carried to 
Europe a exclusively in British yessels. Early in the century the British 
Government adopted the 5 policy of subsi the shipping companies 
which ran vessels to the colonies and to foreign countries. Infant settlements 
like Port Jackson (Sydney), of the Cape, could not, of course, supply trade enough 
to make the voyages remunerative. And now that such settlements have shot u 
into rich and powerful colonies the subsidies aré continued on a more lay 
scale, on two conditions: First, that the subsidized vessels shall be constructed so 
as to be easily converted into cruisers in case of war; second, that they shall 


the 
* This policy of State aid was so brilliantly successful in developing trade and 
{ fle marine that 


maintaining the ane of the British mercantile it was 
adopted in turn We the great ‘ers, with the single exception, until quite 
recently, of the United States. 


s American oe were not subsidized their 
owners could not compete with the Cunerd and other companies, the art of ship- 
building 1 and the American carrying trade was transferred to foreign 
bottoms. In 1891 only 13 cent of the rts from the United States was car- 
ried in American ships, which at one time had engrossed 90 per cent. 
As a consequence of refusing $5,000,000 a year in subsidies during thirty years 
to native * 8150, 000, 000, the United States had to pay, in the same 
od no less than 88,000,000, 000 for freights, while their mereantile marine dwin- 
ed intoinsignificance. Thefact that the country bore this heavy drain upon its 
earnings so long without feeling it, as it it had been a flea- bite, affords the highest 
3 proof of its ay and vigor. At the same time, one is pnzzled 
understand why the proverbial shrewdness of the American, unfaflingl 
exhibited in his private affairs, was missing for more than a generation in 
important section of national business.“ 
In a recent speech in the United States Senate, Senator Depew said: 
“The markets for the ae of our farms and factorics accessible by the 
filled. But across the Pacific are limitless opportu- 
nities. Within a distance from Manila not much greater than Hayana from 
New York live 900,000,000 purchasing now annually from all nations of 
the things which we uce to the sum of $1,000,000,000, of which we furnish 
5 cent. That 5 should be 50 8 cent.“ 
he opportunities are so splendid; the prizes so rich; the numbers so prodig- 
ious, thas the mind is di and the imagination confounded. A mere recital 
seems like a wild ion, The numerals are so much as we have not 
before seen or written. 
Our forefathers saw with 8 vision the eent fnture that their 
children were to inherit and they made provisions forit. They delegated to Con- 
gress the right at all —_ iS regulate the commerce and the navigation of the 


nation. Our e West and in the East Indies should make it essential 
for us to rize these ple with our power, our methods, our language our 
shi y We should make them feel that they can obtain from the U. States 
and its 


whatever is necessary for the wants of a growing people, and 
they should have an interest in supporting that Government which is the common 
benefactor of all its peoples. They will then miingi contribute directly to the 
support of that adjunct of the Government which will enable them to cooperate 
amd to become more closely united. They will then take a pride in their own 
institutions and feel their independence of outside powers. 

Consid the history of the two years, What would we not have accom- 
plished with an adequate merchant marine? That war with § cost us 
nearly $300,000,000. With how much less could we not have provided our Navy 
with a merchant marine “so strong and so effective that any enemy would have 

the utter futility of resistance and have promptly evacuated Cuba 
upon our demand without the loss of a man or a dollar?” 

It is not well to anticipate the dismal side of history; but eternal A sore is 
the price of safety. As suddenly and unexpectedly as the war with Spain was 
forced upon us, so again we may feel it to be our duty, on short notice, to prevent 
the oppression or the extermination of a helpless people. Perhaps our own citi- 
zens, or those whom we haye pledged ourselves to care for and protect, may be 
attacked or abused. When hap the American people will again stand 
together, determined not to look carelessly on the suffering of their fellow- men. 
Should the enemy happen to be Great Britain, or Germany, or France, or Russia, 
or Japan, shall we be unpre ? Will the other nations, reading the history 
of war, make no effort to take advantage? Will we do nothing except hope 
fora repetition of the unparalleled performance at Manila and at 8 Our 
nation which has accomplished so much, establishing precedents and mak 
laws, now feels it to be its paramount duty to provide for the recruitment ani 
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aid of our Navy before disaster and defeat make clear to us our perilous weakness 


8 the sen. 

o therefore earnestly recommend that Congress y adopt measures to 

8 the commerce and increase the foreign teehe at e United States, and 
provide auxiliary cruisers, transports, and seamen for Government use when 


l C. H. DENNISON, Chairman, 
WILLIAM GREENWOOD, Secretary. 
This report was written by A. L. M. Bullowa, member of the com- 
mittee. 


Fhe Record of the Democratice Party in Relation to the 
Annexation of Noneontiguous Territory. 


' SPEECH 
HON. Wa B rns, 


OF OHIO, : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 14, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11537) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

,and for prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SHATTUC said: 

Mr. CHAIR MAN: Of the many inconsistencies presented by the 
record of the Democratic party none is more striking than that 
of its ut attitude in opposition to the expansion resulting 
from the Spanish-American war. In some remarks submitted to 
this House on March 311 called attention to the fact that the 
por which is now opposing expansion had in fact added every 

oot of territory to our original area, except that of Alaska, and 
in practically every case had done so without reference to the 
“consent of the governed;” and this fact has also been presented 
in much detail by others. Driven to the wall by this presentation 
of well-known historical facts, the response of the leaders of that 
party has been that the area which it added was contiguous and 
practically unoccupied territory, while that recently added (asan 
incident of the war with Spain) is noncontiguous and already oc- 
cupied by people of another race and different characteristics. 
making this defense of their new attitude of o ition to 
expansion, they seem to imagine that the people of this country 
have forgotten 8 recent history. In some former re- 
marks upon this subject before this House I pointed out the fact 
that the Democratic party in three national conventions and two 
national platforms in 1860 adopted a resolution demanding that 
the next administration should obtain possession of Cuba, and 
without reference to the consent of the governed.” I now pro- 
pose to examine more closely and somewhat in detail the history 
of that party with reference not only to Cuba but to other islands 
and noncontiguous territory, and show by indisputable evidence 
that its attitude from the very foundation of the party to the ter- 
mination of the slavery period was in favor of the acquisition not 
only of Cuba but of other islands and noncontiguous territory— 
any spot, in fact, in which it could extend slavery and by so doing 
increase the vote of the slave-holding in Congress. 

I proposo, first, to relate, in brief and consecutive form, the his- 
tory of the Democratic efforts to acquire Cuba, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Yucatan, and the Danish West Indies, and to put on 
record such extracts from official documents and messages as will 
preserve in permanent form the expansion history of this Demo- 
cratic party which is now denouncing expansion (which came to 
us, excepting Hawaii, as incidents and results of the war with 
Spain) in the very territory of which its most distinguished lead- 
ers. tried to obtain control. From Jefferson to Buchanan, the 
constant and consistent record of the party is for the acquisition 
of island as well as non contiguous territory, aud it was only 
with the termination of slavery that the party, as a party, aban- 
doned this effort. It was only after the possibility of the exten- 
sion of this curse of mankind—slaery—had away that we 
find a Democratic President so far Jeparting from the established 

rinciple of expansion as to be wilkAg to haul down the American 
Hag in Hawaii, where it had been hoisted in compliance with the 
wishes of the people of those islands and the approval of those of 
the United States, with the consent“ of both the governed and 
the governing. 

No man is more revered by the Democratic party, if it is capa- 
ble of genuine reverence for anybody or anything, than Thomas 
Jefferson. Its leaders annually celebrate the date of his birth, 
and point to him as the father of their party; yet Jefferson clearly 
favored the annexation of Cuba and put himself plainly on record 
in favor of it. In a letter written August 10, 1807, during his 
second term as President, and addressed to Madison, his Secretary 


of State, discussing the possibilities of a war with European coun- 
tries, he said: 

I had rather have war with Spain than not, if we are to go to war agai 
England. Our Southern defenses can take care of the Floridas, volunteers 
from the Mexican will fock to our standard, and rich pabulum will be 
offered to our privateers in the plunder of their commerce and coasts; prob- 
ably Cuba would add itself to our confederation. 

Two years later, writing again to Madison, who was then Presi- 
dent, he said: 

Isuppose the conquest of Spain will soon offer a delicate question to you 
as to the Floridas and Cuba, which will offer themselves toyou. Napoleon 
will certainly give his consent without difficulty to our receiving the Flori- 
das, and, with some difficulty, possibly Cuba. 

A week later he writes again: 

That Napoleon would give us the Floridas to withhold intercourse with 
the residue of these colonies can not be doubted, but that is no price, because 
they are ours in the first moment of the first war; but, although with difi- 
raat a he will consent to our receiving Cuba into our Union to prevent our aid 
to Mexico and the other provinces. at will be a price, and [ would imme- 
diately erect a column on the southernmost limit of Cuba, and inscribe on it 
ane plus ultra as to us in that direction. We should then only have to in- 
clude the North in our confederacy, which would be, of course, in the first 
war, and we should have such an empire for liberty as she has never sur- 
ve since the creation, and I am persuaded no constitution was ever 
before so well calculated as ours for e: ve empire and self-government 

Opportunity did not then offer for the Democracy to follow the 
advice of Mr. Jefferson and extend over Cuba the Constitution, 
which he was persuaded was “ so well calculated for extensive em- 
pire and self-government,” and therefore we find him again in 
1823 writing to President Monroe a letter from which the official 
Democratic text-book issued by the Democratic party in the year 
of our Lord 1898, only two years ago, quotes triumphantly the 
following sentences: 

It is better, then, to lie still in readiness to receive that interesting incor- 
poration (Cuba) when solicited by herself. That addition to our confed- 
eracy is exactly what is wanted to round our power as a nation to the point 
of its utmost interest. 

A few months later he wrote again to President Monroe: 

I candidly confess that I have ever looked upon Cuba as the most interest- 
ing addition that could be made to our system of States. 

Mr. Jefferson’s advice in to Cuba was evidently not lost 
upon President Monroe, who, in a letter of June 30, 1823, quoted 
by Prof. James Morton Callahan, of Johns Hopkins University, 
in his recent work on Cuba and International Relations, says: 

I have always agreed with you in the sentiment that too much impor- 
tance could not be attached to that island (Cuba), and that we ought, if pos- 
sible, to incorporate it into our Union, a ng ourselves of the most favor- 
able moment for it, hoping also that one would arise when it might be done 
without a rupture with Spain or any other power. I consider Florida and 
Cubs as 3 the mouth of the Mississippi and other rivers emptying into 
the Gulf of Mexico within our limits, as of the Gulf itself,and in consequence 
that the acquisition of it to our Union is of the highest importanco to our in- 
ternal tranquillity as to our prosperity and aggrandizement. 


As the country grew and the sentiment against slavery strength- 
ened, the supporters of that Democratic institution in Congress 
saw more clearly every year the importance of following the ad- 
vice of the founder of their party and extending over Cuba and 
whatever other territory they could annex that Constitution which 
Jefferson had described as so well calculated for extensive empire 
and self-government.” Even as early as 1826, in discussing a bill 
looking to a canal across Florida, it was urged that such a canal 
would protect Southern interests in case Cuba should pass into the 
Pe of a foreign power, and, in reply to this, Randolph 
said: 

If all constitutional restraints are to be pushed aside, let us take Cuba,and 
be done with it. 

As the control of the slave power in Congress grew more atten- 
nated with the growth of representation from the North, agitation 
for the annexation of Cuba increased. Everett, in his Miscel- 
laneous Essays,” published in 1845, says: 

The subject of Cuba will be brought, we 8 the irresistible power of 
Se but too frequently to the notice of the people of the United 

In the same year the Democratic Vice-President, Dallas, at a 
public dinner, toasted ‘‘ The annexation of Cuba.” In December 
of that year Mr. Leyy (alias Yulee), a Senator from Florida, 
offered a resolution directing the President to open negotiations 
with Spain for the cession of Cuba, while a similar resolution was 
offered in the House. 

President Polk, who came into office in 1845, cordiallysupported 
the Democratic sentiment in favor of additional slave territory, 
and, finding that the territory added through his war with Mexico 
could not be relied upon for that purpose, immediately after that 
war planned for the annexation of Cuba. Professor Callahan, 
discussing this question, says: 

As soon as the struggle with Mexico was closed, Polk, ready to t 
more land, undertook to annex Cuba. On May 30, 1848, at the beginning of a 
new Presidential canvass, and even before the ratification of peace with 
Mexico, he brought the subject before his Cabinet. and favored a fair pur- 

and on June 6 he brought the subject before the Cabinet again. A day 
or so later news of the peace with Mexico arrived. 


arrived. 
Polk was a man of oral confidence, and he and Buchanan, his Secretary of 
State, preferred to wrap the negotiations with Spain as to Cuba in secrecy. 
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Polk's instructions to Saunders, then minister to 8 
fidential; they were written June 17, 1848, but held back from the clerks for 
record until af sion Sos 1849. In his instructions Polk told Saunders to 
begin his negotiations by a confidential conversation the distrac- 
tions in Cuba; „ „ * to avoid any absolute refusal in treating which might 
embarrass the United States hereafter in acquiring Cuba, and to suggest that, 
on account of the situation in the Spanish cabinet and the relations with for- 
eign governments, it was proper to avoid record of the Cuban negotiations. 

That this statement of President Polk's negotiations for the pur- 
chase of Cuba is accurate can not be doubted, and the assertion 
is sustained by such distinguished authority as the present leader 
on the Democratic side of this House, Hon. JAMES D, RICHARDSON, 
of Tennessee, who, in the index to his Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, says of Cuba: : 

President Polk made a pro: in 1848 for the purchase of the island by the 
American Government for $100,000,000, 

President Polk’s negotiations were unsuccessful because the 
Spanish Government did not desire to part with Cuba; but theslave 
power in Congress continued the agitation in favor of the scheme, 
with the election of Pierce, who succeeded him in the White 
House in 1853. Speeches were made in the House and Senate in 
favor of the acquisition of Cuba. Senator Mason, afterwards of 
Confederate fame, in a speech favoring the acquisition of Cuba 
Said that its acquisition should not be attempted by forcible or 
unlawful methods, but added that in the fullness of time the 
fruit will ripen and fall from the parent stem.” Cass expressed 
a . to purchase Cuba, even at an extravagant price, and 
said: 


were profoundly con- 


alth 1 we can wait if necessary and spend the time di, ting. our last 
acquisitions (the result of the war with Mexico), that sit lightly on the 
stomach and pro to promote the health of the body tic beyond 


Soulé urged that the Government should not delay too long in 
plucking the Cuban fruit referred to by Mason as likely to“ ripen 
and fall from the parent stem in the fullness of time,” and asked: 


Will the pong of it when ripe be less marauding than the plucking of 
it while still greent 

Mallory, also representing the slave poner, was eyen more rad- 
ical than Soulé, and, ref g to the advan of Cuba and the 
necessity of its acquisition, remarked that Heaven helps those 
that help themselves,” n 

President Pierce, when he came into office, made no conceal- 

- ment of his desire to extend the control of that constitution which 

Mr. Jefferson had characterized as ‘‘so well calculated for exten- 
ae empire and self-government,” and in his inaugural address 
said: 


Our position and attitude might render the acquisition of certain posses- 
sions not within our jurisdiction eminently important for our protection. 
In the month following the election— 
says Callahan— 


Buchanan had told Pierce that he should make the purchase of Cuba the 
chief aim of his Administration, and thus render his name as illustrious as 
that of Jefferson, who had procured Louisiana for the Union. 

With a view to this, apparently, Buchanan was sent as minister 
to London, Soulé to Spain, and Mason to France; and on April 3. 
1854, Marcy, Pierce's Secretary of State, sent Soulé confidenti 
instructions as to the purchase of Cuba, saying that the President 
considered 8100, 000,000 a liberal price, but that he would not have 
the annexation fail even if an additional thirty millions were 
required. Soulé entered upon the negotiations as directed, but 
they were again rejected by Spain, and this combination of 
supporters of the slave power evidently concluded that if fair 
means were unsuccessful others should be attempted; and, as a 
co! uence, Ministers Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé were directed 
to hold a conference and announce the sentiment which they 
represented upon this subject. They held that conference at 
Ostend and gave to the public the celebrated ‘‘Ostend manifesto,” 
which said: 

Our past bitoy fortids that we should uire the island of Cuba with- 
out the consent of Spain justified by he great law of self-preserva- 

* * + After we shall have offered Spain a price for Cuba far beyond 
its present value, and this shall have been refused, it will then be time to 
consider the question, Does Cuba, in the possession of Spain, seriously injure 
our internal peace and the existence of our cherished Union? Should this 
1 be answered in the affirmative, then by every law. human and 

vine. we shall be justified in wresting it from Spain if we possess the power. 

A declaration of which Lossing, the historian, says: 


The bold iniquity of the proposition amazed honest men in both hemi- 


Even the failure of these attempts of Pierce’s Administration to 
obtain Cuba by purchase, or, if public sentiment would consent, 
by force, did not discourage the Democratic party, for in the 
national convention nominating Buchanan as Pierce’s successor, 
it declared that— 

tration that eve: 
proper feet Da ato ES sinus Bo ascendoncy atthe Gulf of Motio and Yo 


rmanent protection to the great outlets which are emptying into 
8 dministration of Franklin Pierce has been true to 


its waters—and that the A 
Democratic principles. 


President Buchanan, who followed Pierce, continued the efforts, 
openly and secretly, in favor of the annexation of Cuba. Ina 
message to Congress, on December 6, 1858, he said: 


rge appropriation which may be uired to effect the purpose 
render it A SAL AN before making eee atta 5 


ne as it mes indispensa 

with the means of making an advance to the Spanish Government immo- 
diately after signing the ty, without Tee the ratification of it by 
the Senate. Iam encouraged to make this suggestion by the example of Mr, 
Jefferson D to the purchase of Louisiana from France, and by that 
of Mr. Polk in view of the acquisition of territory from Mexico. I lay the 
3 subject before Congress and commend it to their careful considera- 

ion. 


In another message, December 19, 1859, he says: 


I need not repeat the arguments which I urged in my last annual message 
in favor of the acquisition of Cuba by fair purchase. Ay opinions on that 
measure remain unchanged. I therefore invite the serious attention of 
Congress to this important subject. Without a recommendation on this 
policy on their part, it will be impossible to institute negotiations with any 
reasonable prospect of success. 


In his message of December 3, 1860, President Buchanan says: 


I reiterate the recommendation contained in my annual message of Decem- 
ber, 1858, and repeated in that-of December, 1859, in favor of the acquisition 
of Cuba from Spain by fair purchase, I pes hiner that such an si- 
tion would contribute essentially to the well-being and prosperity of both 
countries in all future time. 

Nothing is said in any of the three recommendations of Presi- 
dent Buchanan as to any attempt to inquire into the wishes of 
the people of Cuba or to obtain the “consent of the governed” 
before the Government of the United States should be extended 
over the island, So anxious was he, however, upon this subject 
that, in a special eases y to Congress on January 21, 1859, in 
answer to a resolution o mamy calling for correspondence be- 
tween the Government of the United States and that of Spain 
regarding the purchase of the island, he says: 

Ita that no such correspondence has taken place which has not al- 
EnA eee e e to Congress, In my last 9 m e Istated, 
in reference to the purchase of Cuba, that the 8 whic 
given to our former negotiations on this subject and the large appropriation 
which may be required to effect the purposes render it expedient, before 
eri ig ra attempt to renew the negotiations, that I should lay the whole 
subject before Con I still entertain the same opinion, deeming it 
highly important, if not indispensable, to the success of an 
which I might institute for this purpose that the measure sho) 
previous sanction of Congress. 


During the Buchanan Administration the annexation of Cuba 
continued to receive attention in Congress. A bill was introduced 
by Senator Slidell providing for an appropriation of $30,000,000 to 
facilitate the acquisition of Cuba, and was favorably reported. 
In the discussion which followed, Robert Toombs, who once prom- 
ised to call the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill, expressed 
a desire for Cuba, both for its wealth and as a stepping-stone across 
= Caribbean, and saw no objection toits acquisition by treaty or 

y war. 

It ought to be declared to be our settled policy— 

he said, 


22 5 as it can honestly and fairly be done, to unite all the Tropics under our 


Reuben Davis, of Mississippi, favored the acquisition by force 
rather than by purchase. 

I propose— : 
said he— 
that we shall take it now—take it in its perfection, redolent with the rich 
colors of its budding flowers and tropical ts and productions. 

Taylor, of Louisiana, desired it in order to increase the slavery 
influence in Congress, and plainly said so. He offered as a sub- 
stitute for the bill another measure specifically authorizing the 
President to pay $120,000,000 for Cuba and to issue bonds for the 
amount, and also to provide for erecting Cuba into a new State, 
Benjamin, of Louisiana, also spoke in favor of the measure. 
Stephens, of Georgia, afterwards vice-president of the Confed- 
eracy, favored expansion not only as to Cuba but to Mexico and 
Central America; and on July 6, 1859, Jefferson Davis, in a speech 
before the Mississippi Democratic convention, said that the laws 
against the slave tale should be repealed and Cuba should be 
acquired, 


negotiation 
d receive the 
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It would— 
he said 
benefit the whole Union if the Union continued, and be a still greater ad- 
vantage to the South in case of a new confederacy. 

With all these efforts of a Democratic President in the White 
House and Democrats in Congress, the attempt failed, and the 
Democratic convention which met in Charleston to nominate a 
successor to Buchanan adopted a resolution already quoted by me 
in this House: 


Resolved, That the Democratic are in favor of the acquisition of the 
aoe of Cuba upon such terms as be honorable to ourselves and just to 
pain. 


That convention failed to nominate, but the two Democratic 
conventions held at Baltimore and Richmond, which were its suc- 
cessors and which made separate nominations for the Presidency, 
each adopted that resolution, which expressed the sentiment of the 
Democratic party from the time of Jefferson to the close of that 
campaign, which ended slavery, and therefore ended Democratic 
ambitions for Cuba. 


DEMOCRATIC SCHEME TO ANNEX YUCATAN, 


The record of the Democracy in favor of expansion to noncon- 
tiguous territory does not ceasə with the history of its Cuban 
negotiations and schemes. President Polk, when the expansion 
fever was at its height,in a special message to Congress April 29, 
1848, called attention to the opportunities for expansion then 
existing in Yucatan, saying: 


The white inhabitants of Yucatan have been reduced to a condition of ex- 
treme suffering by an ipsurrection of the Indians, and have already, through 
their constituted authorities, implored the aid of this Government to save 
them from destruction, offering. in case this should be ted, to transfer the 
dominion and sovereignty of the peninsula to the United States. Similar 
appeals for 5 and protection haye been made to the Spanish and English 
governmen A y 

We have now authentic information that if the aid asked from the United 
States be not ted such aid will probably be obtained from some Euro- 
pean power, which may hereafter assert a claim to dominion and sovereignty 
over Yucatan. Yucatan has never declared her independence, and we treat- 
ed her as a State of the Mexican Republic. For this reason we have never 
8 received her commissioner, but whilst this is the case we have to 
a considerable extent recognized her as a neutral in our war with Mexico. 
While still considering Yucatan as a portion of Mexico, if we had troops to 

for this purpose, I would deem it proper, during the continuance of 
e war with Mexico, to occupy and hold mili possession of her territory. 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES WANTED. 


Another attemptat the addition of noncontiguous territory was 
made by President Andrew Johnson after his desertion of the 
Republican party and during the time in which he was receiving 
the cordial support of the Democratic party as President. Ina 
message to Congress, on December 3, 1867, he says: 


The West India islands were settled and colonized by European states 
taneously with the settlement and colonization of the American conti- 
nent, * * * Although considerable commercial value, they 
have been held by the several European states which colonized or at some 
time conquered them chiefly for the 8 of military and naval 5 
In our Revolutionary war ports and ‘bors of the West India islan 
were used by our enemies to the great injury and embarrassment of the 
U second war with Great 
Britain. In our recent civil war the rebels and their piratical and blockade- 


eg be absorbed by the continental states, in agree 
em, also, that it is wise to leave the question of such absorption to the 

rinciples of natural political gravitation, The islands of St. Thomas and 

t. Jo! which constitute a part of the Top called the Virgin Islands, 
seem to offer us advantages immediately desirable, while their acquisition 
should be secured in harmony with the vrinciples to which 1 have alluded. 
A treaty has therefore been made with the King of Denmark for the cession 
of these islands, and will be submitted to the Senate for consideration. 


ACQUISITION OF SAN DOMINGO SUGGESTED. 


Mr. Johnson's ambition to cause the islands of the Caribbean to 
„ gravitate to the United States” was not confined to St. Thomas 
and St. John, for, in a message sent to Congress on December 9, 
1868, after again calling attention to his treaty with the King of 
Denmark for the purchase of the islands of St. Thomas and St. 
John on the best terms then attainable,” he calls attention to 
conditions in other islands in those waters, and says: 


It can not be long before it will become necessary for this Government to 
lend some effective aid to the solution of the political and social problems 
which are continually kept before the world by the two republics of San 
Domine ena which are now disclosing themselves more distinctly than here- 
tofore. e subject is commended to your consideration with all the more 
earnestness because I am satisfied that the time now arrived when so 
direct a proceeding as a proposition for annexation of the two republics of 
the island of San Domingo would not only receive the consent of the people 
interested but would also give satisfaction to all other foreign nations. 

Tam aware that upon the question of further extending our possessions it 
is apprehended by some that our ponspal system can not successfully be 
applied to an area more extended t our continent. but the conviction is 
rapidly gaining ground in the American mind that, with increased facilities 
for intercommunication between all portions of the earth, the principles of 
free government as embraced in our Constitution, if 8 ntain 
and carried out, would prove of sufficient strength and breadth to compre- 
hend within their sphere and influence the ci nations of the world. 
The attention of the Senate and Congress is again respectfully invited to the 


treaty for the establishment of commercial reci 
Kingdom * „ 2 A 


h the revenues of the, Unite Nate would be a tx of the 
le of the isl 


good will and forbearance of all nations until ands shall, 
into the 


w themselves, at no distant day, voluntarily apply for admission 
mon. 
DEMOCRATIC ATTEMPT TO ANNEX HAWAIIL 

It was not alone to Cuba, or Yucatan, or the islands of the 
Caribbean that the Democracy looked for expansion and extension 
of slave territory, but an earnest effort was made for the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii, Under the administration of President Pierce, 
his minister to the Hawaiian Islands, Mr. Gregg, was directed to 
negotiate for the annexation of those islands to the United States, 
and in a communication to him, dated April 14, 1854, Mr. Pierce's 
Secretary of State, Marcy, says: 

In your general instructions you were furnished with the views of this 
Governmentin regard to any change in the political affairs of the Sandwich 
Islands. The President was aware when these instructions were prepared 
thatthe question of transferring the 383 of those islands to the United 
States had been raised and favorably received by many official individuals 
residing therein. You were informed that it was not the policy of the United 
States to accelerate such a change; but if in the course of events it became 
unavoidable, this Government would much 8 to acquire the sovereignty 
ol these islands for the United States than to see it transferred to any other 
power. ° 


deemed it poper that you should be furnished with instructions for the 
guidance o 


pecuniary 
In this rd 9 the United States would manifest toward them a 
liberal spirit. Annuities to the amount of $100,000, to be distributed in such 
manner as they would prefer, might be secured to them in the treaty. 
+ * * If you should succeed in N a treaty transferring the islands to 
the United States, it is desirable that it should receive the ratification of the 
Hawaiian Government before it is sent here. * * è Ihave good to 


reason 
believe that some of the leading powers of Europe would be very unwilling 


to seo the Sandwich Islands become a part of the United States. These con- 
siderations and others make it important that you should bring it to a close 
as expeditiously as possible. 

These instructions to Minister Gregg resulted in the negotiation 
of a treaty of annexation. It was forwarded to the United States, 
and was so satisfactory to President Pierce and his Secretary of 
State that the latter said, in a communication to Minister Gregg: 

The President desires me to assure you that he takes no exception what- 
ever to your course in this difficult and embar: negotiation, but, on the 
contrary, it is highly approved. Your efforts have m properly directed, 
and your ability is 5 and commended. It gives me pleasure to 
communicate the dent's approbation of your conduct. 


He adds, however, that the President directs him to say that 
certain features of the treaty are unsatisfactory, and says: 

There are in his mind strong cbjections to the immediate incorporation 
of the islands in their present condition into the Union as an 83 
State. It was expected that the Hawaiian Government would be na 
offer the islands to the United States asa Territory and leave the question 
in relation to their becoming a State to the determination of this Govern- 
ment, unembarrassed 8 on that point. The interests of both 
parties would seem to indicate this as the wisest course. A treaty which 
would em the United States on this question would therefore be 
objectionable. 

Thus it appears that a Democratic President under whose Ad- 
ministration the acquisition of both Cuba and Hawaii was pushed 
with the greatest vigor, objected at the last moment to the accept- 
ance of the Hawaiian territory coupled with any agreement which 
would require that it should be brought in as a State into the 
Union, a sentiment quite out of accord with that which we bave 
recently head in Congress with reference to territory of this 
character more recently acquired. Whether this 5 
ment would have been overcome and the Hawaiian Islands an- 
nexed will never be known, as the sudden death of the Hawaiian 
King ended the negotiations before they could be completed, and 
Pierce’s successor, Buchanan, contented himself with directing 
his efforts to the acquisition of Cuba, as already detailed. ö 

We see, therefore, that the attitude of the Democratic party, 
from Jefferson to Buchanan, was one of constant desire for ex- 
pansion, not alone in contiguous area, but in noncontiguous and 
island territory, especially in any spot where slavery might be 
extended, and thus the control of the slave power in Congress and 
in national affairs maintained. 

As has already been stated, every foot of contiguous territory 
added to the original area of the United States was made by the 
Democratic party and without reference to the “consent of the 
governed,” while the facts which have just been presented show 
with equal clearness that the objections now offered to the expan- 
sion, which has come as an incident of the war with Spain, found 
no place in the minds of Democrats oat the years in which 
they were plotting for the annexation of Cuba, Hawaii, Yucatan, 
Haiti and Domingo, and the Danish West Indies. 


President after President, Secretary of State after Secret 
State, foreign minister after foreign minister, planned, plo 


of 
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and schemed to bring about the annexation, peaceably if conven- 


ient, by force if necessary, of islands and other noncontiguous 
territory, and in not one instance was it proposed that the wishes 
of the le affected should be t in any manner which 
should determine the consent of the governed” as a prerequisite 
for the step thus proposed. On the contrary, the underlying 
motive with at least a large share of those actively en in 
ushing forward these annexation propositions was to find addi- 
tional area upon which they could extend that outrageous form 
of government, slavery, which they were then exercising over 
ions of people in the Southern States without their consent. 
I desire to appena to my remarks, and thus make a matter of 
record at this time, copies of official correspondence relating to the 
annexation of Hawaii, referred to in my remarks; also a map 
which shows the various areas annexed hy Democratic Adminis- 
trations, with the date of action and area of each addition. 
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Mr. Marcy to Mr. Gregg. 4 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 1h, 1854. 
SIR: In your ponora instructions you were furnished with the views of 
this Government in f the 


er that the question of panen ni the sovereignty of those islan: 
the United States had been d fa 
tial individuals resi 


power. If any foreign connection is 
of these islands indicates that it shoul 
far exceeds that of all other countries; our citizens are embarked in the 
most important business concerns of that country, and some of them hold 
American interests there 
relations existing®at this time it 
might well be regarded as the duty of this Government to prevent these 
islands from becoming the appendage of nese d other 8 power. 

It appears by your dispatches lately received at this Department that the 
ruling authorities of the Ha Government have me convinced of 
their inability to sustain themselves any longer as an independent State, and 
are prepared to throw themselves upon our protection or to seek in 
tion into our political tem. Fears are entertained by those who favor 
such a measure that if the United States should manifest a disinclination to 
receive the proffered sovereignty of this country the people would seek else- 
where a less d le connection, or be given over to anarchy, 

The information contained in your last dispatch, No. 10, dated the 7th of 
Porto, renders it highly probable that the ruling powers of that Govern- 
ment will haye presented to you, as our diplomstic agent, an offer of the 
sovereignty of their country to the United States. The ent has 
deemed it pope: that you should be furnished with instructions for the 
guidance of yom conduct in such an emergency. With this dispatch you 
will be fu hed with full power to treat with the present authorities of 
the Hawaiian Government for the transfer of the Sandwich Islands to the 
United States. This can o be done by a convention or treaty, which will 
not be valid until it is ratified by the Senate of the United States. 

No intima’ has ever been given to this Government as to the terms or 
conditions which will be likely to be annexed to the tender of the soy- 
8 It is presumed, however, that something more than a mere pro- 
tectorate is contemplated. <A protectorate tendered to and accepted by the 
United States would not change the sovereignty of the country. In that 
case this Government would e upon itself heavy and responsible duties, 
for which it could hardly expect compensating advan 

I understand that the measure proposed by the peo: and that in which 
the present rulers are distin; ed 
from protection; and tha 


to concur, is “annexation” as 
it is their intention that these islands shall become 


a pert of our territories and be under the control of this Government as 
fully as any other of its territorial possessions. In any gon vention you ma’ 
make it is expected that the rights to be acquired by the United States should 
be clearly defined. 

Should the sovereignty of these islands be transferred to the United 
States the present government would, as a matter of course, be superseded 
or, at least, be subjected to the Federal authority of this country. 

It is reasonable to anticipate that the present rnlers and chiefs would 
expect that some provision would be made as compensation to them for the 
surrender of their political position. This provision could not be, as I con- 
ceive, any other than a pecun allowance. In this t the United 
States or 100 N forent 85 on a AS spirit. 8 to the 
amount o „ ribu n such manner as they wo refe 
might be secured to them in the treaty. z RESI 

the convention you may make yo are authorized to provide in the 
amplest manner for the security of individual property as held at the time 
of the transfer of the sover ty, but the reservation of political rights or 
privileges in behalf of indivi sale would be inconsistent with the political 
power which it is proposed to vest in the United States. 

lf you should succeed in making a treaty transferring tho islands to the 
United Sta it is advisable that it should receive the ratification of 
the Hawaiian Government before it is sent here for the consideration of the 
President and the Senate. You are induce that Government to 
send on one or more persons at the same time the treaty is forwarded, 
clothed with full powers to assent to any modifications of it which may here 

o ceg- 


bemade. In view of the great uncertainty as to the terms by whicht 
sion of the sovereignty of the islands may be encumbered, the carrying out 
of this suggestion is deemed to be of great importance, 


ously as ible. The 
Senate 1215 present 


W. L. MARCY, 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, ~* 
Honolulu, July 26, 1854. 
Sır: The Hawaiian cabinet has determined at length that it will not do to 
allow much longer delay in bringing to a close arrangements for annexation. 
On the 17th a meeting was held, at which Prince Alexander was present, 
when it was agreed that tho minister of foreign relations should immedialely 
od, if ible, to arrange and sign a treaty to be submitted to the King 
or ratification. Mr. Wyllie called on me the next day, and we have since 
had several conferences, but without as yet arriving at any definite result. 
The 5 8 is that more will be demanded in the way of con- 
sideration, etc., ought to be yielded. It is probable that by the next 
mail it will be in my power to communicate something more definite than I 
am now able todo. {haye the assurance of Mr. Wyllie that, so far as he is 
concerned, there shall be no occasion to complain of further p: tion, 
and I can not doubt he is in earnest. 
Prince Alexander is responsible for or nee delay, and he will not hesitate 
toincur the responsibility of still more, his mind is brought to the con- 
viction, which everyone else entertains, that it is impossible for him ever to 


wearacrown. He evidently sees that the existing Government isin ger, 
and wishes to be in condition to escape it when the comes, but hopes 
strongly that it may be averted. Ifa treaty is once ed not op- 


They have por enough in their hands, if they actin concert, to do angining 
a 


DAVID L. GREGG. 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, August 7, 1854. 


SIR: Iam et reel to write briefly by the mail which s this afternoon, 
i nore aca tated by an attack of sickness from which I am just con- 
valescent. 


+ + * 4 > * hd 

The Government here rests on a volcano. Its subversion is within the 
power of the foreign residents, and Iam prepared to witness an outbreak at 
any moment. The dissatisfaction with the present state of things is daily in- 
creasing, aud a crisis of some sort is inevitable. 

On Tuesday hear ges rset there was an intense alarm among the native pop- 
ulation, on account of the supposed presence of flibusters.“ The troops 
were called out and remained under arms all night. The apprehension seems 
to have been excited by the discovery of a box of pistols among some goods 
at the custom-house. 


t o Majesty’s illness. 
The great difficulty I had to encounter was the inveterate prejudice of tha 


Hawaiian authorities ta territorial form of government, which could 
not be overcome. Fin it impossible to provide otherwise, I y con- 
sented to agree to the admission of the ds as a State as soon as it could 


tho existing Tans, so far as they are republican and 
Constitution, in ful 


i of th tresty An agreed on, for informa- 

3 but I tare been altogether unequal to the task of making it in time for 
e present mail. 

T have notified the minister of foreign relations that there must be a 

speedy diplomatical conclusion of our negotiations, and expressed the view 
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that an jig delay will be inconsistent with the position of the Govern- 
tment of the United States in the transaction. He assents to bring about the 
ture of the treaty. 

may therefore express the bope that a final result will soon be attained. 
8 occurrence of a state of things which will place me in some 

ent. There is reason to believe that upon the ratification of the the 

perge there will be a desire and necessity of an immediate transfer of the 

sovereignty of the er = the United — States in Fon to t 


ch arrange: 
no doubt, would be dec: 
archi whate „ our Goy: 
tion would pour in from Calif fing 
cient to put a check upon all future British and Fren 


pretensions. 
The eo I me = audience at the palace for the officers of the St. Mary. 
to his illness, but 


to be present, owing to he was repre- 
fe eee, x ui, who always stands in his place when he can not 
on be Ebest ions. 

3 pesay demanded a = Govern audience of the King, 
to 8 to him certain views of his Government, which will tak: 
place as soon as His Majesty is recovered. 

I have, etc., DAVID L. GREGG. 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED St. 3 
Honolulu, 3 ae 
> * a > 


The negotiations for poh GN ee in the same 5 = yon m 
of the A4 instant was Saturday last the t had 


no one, and it is difficult to 

will ate. I have insisted upon 

„and Mr. Wyllie admits that, accord- 
no further delay. 


portant brin 

arity * mgt and I an See ee will 5 effect. “hor hope ea 5 — go 
er © President will be willing toapprove. e pecu citom 

stances which med to demand a strong Scene on ay pare We 

are e: oya I We 


incidental ie whi 
with en intimated fo mo th the liar e: mcies of the times, 
and 9 ini me that my course will — contribute to 
hasten matters tos 
the terms of which were finally settled 


I forward also the treaty, t 
between Mr. 3 19th ultimo. Ihave oem informed 
im i they willbe rogard desired in the second 


and th y stand, the: ed as ad referendum so 
pnd d artciog An they stand, they wl ds of course, was the only ground 
upon which I could n last. Peria the 
prasot which are not yet in condition to þe copied for transmission, the 
character of the n and its em circumstances will 
more fully a Is probably be able to send them by the next mail. 
The separate were a ma tive 
de: waiian cabinet. I refused to m into the 


3 the terms of the present treaty are deemed unsatis- 


facto: 
Lee from the island of Maui is in a few 
his persuasions that the K made advances for an- 
uence with the and native population generally 
is greater than that of any man on the islands. I learn that he objects to the 
licitl 1 State t. In this t 8 
exp) iy en ora vernmen respec 
the utmost limit of what, in ony. t, the Constitution allows, and if 
his advice leads this Government to exact impracticable conditions I shall, 
of course, bo fully prepared to reject — . — 
The British consul gene eral has advised this Government that he will not, 
8 seek audience which he formerly demanded, as I advised 


22 last dispatch. 
‘ect of the publication 5 ae New York Daily Tribune of reli ba be 
giving the British o nes 


er th United Stet I Se t h that any 
e regret very muc any opportunity 
ve occurred at this ction to confirm, in the minds of . 
false impressions w. are constantly sought to be ted in d to our 
p and rey: If the present negotia through, I attribute 
t entirel to the effect of such pu as that of the Tribune and 
other papers of character, 

have, etc., DAVID L. GREGG. 


Treaty of . Sepang between His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
nds and the United States af America, ti 


6 of the Hawaiian Islands, being convinced that plans 
ee 


entious 8 
t f t toin 
United States as tite means best A 


means best ted to attain these ends and perpet- 
nate the FFF 
people; the t of the Uni tes being actuated solely by 
the desire to add to their secu and and to meet the wishes of 
His the g Hawaiian and of ees have 
to by treaty objects so important to their mutual 

and permanent w: 


elfare. 
For that purpose His Majesty Kamehameha III, King of the Hawaiian 


Islands, has — 5 full powers to Robert Crichton Wyllie, esq., his 
minister of foreign affairs, his secretary at war and of the ser yt member of his 
Privy — council of state, member of the house of nobles, chairman of the 

munissioners of his privy purse; and the President of of the: United States has 
forestod with like powers David Lawrence Gregg, , commissioner of 
said 3 to the said om; and the said ? nipo entiaries, after ex- 
pits rman full powers, have agreed to and concluded the ‘following 


ARTICLE I. 
His Majesty the of the Hawaiian Islands, 3 in Keone mity wi 
the power invested in hi bah the constitution of his Kingdom, th 2 
wishes of his chiefs and pono ane and a hea — of every de 
Government, cedes to his Kingdom, w 
to to bo held by then in fil sovereignty, sub; — 45 to the same 
consti provisions as the other States of the ican Union. This 
cession includes all public lots and squares, 8 “Tanda, mines and 
minera! t lakes and springs, gs, fish ponds, a pania edifices, fortifications, 
barracks, forts, Leben e ani WN reefs, and arms, 
Seal a tint cosets M capes Go also as eto 
axes, and dues existing, a un a @ ex 
of the ratifications of sisting avali 
5 II. 
The Kingdom of the Hawaiian Islands shall be 
can Union asa State, enj 0 
and admitted as such — ney - 
ples and requirements of the Federe Constitution to all che rights, privileges, 
and framunitios of a State as aforesaid,on a perfect equality with the o 
States of the Union. 
ARTICLE III. 


2 ig Sips King of the Hawaiian 
e political, ana re 


Islands, his chiefs and subjects of 
t of all their existing personal and 
— to the utmost extent that is pos- 
nstitution,and shall possess and forever enjoy all 
Fop citizens of the United States,on termsof perfect 
with other American citizens. 


ARTICLE IV. 


commissioners, made and not a: from at 
be and Somers forever 


tho rights and — reas 


The decisions of the land 
the date of the final ratification of this treaty, shall 
lid and undistu: all titles to 


they may have 
edn V. 

All engagements of whatever kind affecting the rights of tions or 
individuals, validly contracted and lawfully incum bent upon the s Goy- 
ernment or the Hawaiian N * shall be and 
fulfilled ae Dray -a complete a manner as they would ve been 
respected and o change of sovereignty taken place. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The public lands 3 deeded shall be subject to the laws regulatin 

the public lands in —— the United Sta 6 


to time enact. The 

6 ie Gov 

the King ds shall be confirmed Dy the 

United States, nice in addition — yar shall grant and set apart for the 

po of common schoo! is, seminaries univers! 66 

e public lands and of the prodeeds thereat ad may be canal ee — 
Aae Aia LOS Aeh DATAE In EiT ck the DSE ot Union. 


ARTICLE VIL 
The laws of the oe Kingdom, so far as they are compatible with 
Republican institutions and conformable to the Constitution of the United 
States, shall be 2 Tull f ae eal effect until modified, changed, 
or 8 by the legislative 8 of the States contemplated by this 
$ Anticiy VIII. 


In consideration of the cession made by this treaty, and in compensation 
to all eee may suffer or incur loss consequent thereon, the United States 
te sum of $300,000 as annuities to the King, the Queen, 

ose stant 5 to the N oe the eas 
persons NAR the may wick to en 
portioned as may be determined by Majesty the Kir ng and le zivy 
council of state, which amounts, to be apportioned as 
5 without deduction or offset on any 
to the es severally named in such ap onment, at 
first day of 5 of cack successive 3 


ever, express] that on 
annuity of . to 


place within ts Islands 
education. clas future, so as to enable dre s wae 
enjoy and 

monarchical sors 


is, 

or oe as ma 3 by the legislative authori 

8 A 
ARTICLE IX. 

Immediately after the exchange of t . 8 
President of * United States shall a who shall 
receive in due form, in the name of the altea od Biat atos, tho transfor of the 
sovereignty and territories of the Haw: 
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the King of the Hawaiian erage and of the United States of America, 


have signed three originals of treaty of annexation in Hawaiian and 
three in English, and have thereunto affixed our respecti seals. 
Done at Honolulu this — day of ——, in the year of our 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four. 5 

SEPARATE AND SECRET ARTICLE. 


Whereas it is desirable to guard against the exigencies declared in the 
reamble to the foregoing treaty, and to secure the King of the Hawaiian 

Planda, his chiefs, and all who de under his jurisdiction, from the dangers 
therein referred to and expr „it is hereby provided and expressly 
agreed that at any time before the final exchange of the ratifications of said 
treaty, if the same shall be duly ratified on the part of His Majesty the Kin: 
and satisfactory notice thereof given to the commissioner of the Unit 
States, it shall be competent for His Majesty, by proclamation, to declare his 
islands annexed to the American Union, subject to the provisions of such 
treaty as negotiated; and the commissioner of the United States, for the 
time being, receive and 1 the transfer ot the jurisdiction of the 
said islands, in the name of the United States, and pro and defend them 
by the armed forces of the United States, as a pares of the American Union, 
holding the same for and in behalf of his Government, and exercising the 
urisdiction provided for in said treaty, with the understanding. however, 

t in case the said treaty is not finally ratified, or other arran, ents 
made by the free consent and to the mutual satisfaction of the contractin 
parties, the sovereignty of the islands shall immediately revert, withou 

judice, to His esty. or his immediate heir, in the same conditions as 
before the transfer thereof; and it is further understood and agreed that 
this article shall be as binding for all ends and purposes herein expressed as 
if it formed a part of the foregoing treaty. 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STAÎES, 
Honolulu, October 2, 1854. 

Sır: In my dispatch of the 7th ultimo, I mentioned that the British consul- 
general had demanded an audience of the King for the purpose of communi- 
cating to him certain views of his Government. It was first appointed for 
the 6th ultimo, the same day as that fixed for the audience to the officers of 
the St. Mary, but the King being unable on acccount of illness to attend it 
was then postponed. Subsequently, however, although General Miller at 
first declined, an arrangement was made to receive him on the 18th, when he 
made an extemporaneous speech of an hour and a quarter against annexation 
tothe United States and in dispraise of our country, her Government, and 


le. 

The substance of his remarks has been stated to me by those who heard 
them. He deprecated annexation to the United States and represented it to 
be one of the worst evils which could befall the Hawaiian race, denouncing 
our institutions as corrupt in their tendency and yong unequal to protect 
in security the enjoyment of life and Eupera As an illustration, he refer- 
red to California and described numerous disorders, which he alleged had 
prevailed there, in the strongest terms, prenian that the introduction of 
American rule in thege islands would be the s for the commencement of 
a similar state of things; in which the rights of the natives would be alto- 


ve official N 
one thou- 


gother lost sight of and sacrificed. 
* * — * * * . 
Since my dispatch of the 15th ultimo there has been no in d 


to the treaty of annexation. The Crown Prince is absent on the island of 
Hawaii, but he bas been sent for and his return is daily expected. This step 
resulted from my letter to the minister of foreign relations of the date of 
September 12, a copy of which I have already transmitted for your informa- 
tion. I inclose herewith an acknowledgment of its receipt, from which you 


the treaty will be ened and ratified. The King is unw 
action taken in his a 
a y conclusion. Liholibo has already 
negotiations so far, by countersigning with the ministers the protocols and 
also the draft of the treaty, a copy of which 1 have sent you. nt ap- 
ces indicate that the period of procrastination is nearly atan end, and 
indulge the expectation of being able to send home a treaty of annexation 
beer for the commencement of the next session of gress, 


ha „oto. 
2 : DAVID L. GREGG. 


Mr. Marcy to Mr. Gregg. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 31, 1855. 


Sy another Te ee aa ONORE ill Catat te which th mill be DEN 
enas 2 W. TO 
AA Bates to have a reward to the future condition oe that 


country. 

If the Hawaiian goverment and lo become convinced of the necessity 

of such a change, ff is probable that they will, if left to their free choice, 

look to the United States as the 8 to which they would wish to be 

ee 3, RA roper arrangement of kind this Government certainly 
no o on. 

My dispatch of the 4th of April last has reference to such a contingency 
which it was then su was about to happen. In case a transfer of the 
islands was proffe: the United States, you were directed to enter into 
negotiations as to the terms of it and conclude a treaty on that subject. 
The outlines of such a 9 contained in that 2 

You have apprised the partment that as soon as negotiations were 
opened you perceived that stipulations different ca your 
instructions were insisted on, and you very properly notified the Hawaiian 
authorities that you could only entertain them as matters to be referred to 
your Government for its 59 or rejection. 

The draftof a ty you have forwarded to the Department has been con- 
sidered by the President, and he directs me to say that he can not approve of 
some of the articles. If ratified in its 8 shape at Honolulu and sent 
hither, he would pos 7 submit it to the Senate. There are in his mind 
stron: ons e 


tion: that point. The i to cate 
= ‘the wisest San tong A 8 hobs gc e der ee States in 
r action on nestion w: erefore be objectionable. 
There are other S hjections to the draft which you have sent to the De- 


partment, though less formidable than that which the second article 
sents. The 8 to be “i annuities, etc., according to the draft, is 


much larger te 
r that you should inform the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment that the United States would not be likely to approve of a treaty dif- 
foroa i portan t particulars from the terms contalned in the dispatch of 
e of Ap 


Government will receive the transfer of the sovereignty of the Sand- 
wich Islands with all proper provisions relative to the ex sng teense and 
interests of the ple thereof, such as are usual and approp, te to terri- 
torial sovereignty. It will be the object of the United States, if clothed with 
the sovereignty of thatcountry, to promote its growth and prosperity. This 
consideration alone oughs to be a sufficient assurance to the people that their 
nents and interests will be duly respected and cherished by this Govern- 
men 

In presenting objections to the draft of the treaty whichfyou have sent to 
this Department, the President desires me to assure you that he takes no ex- 
ception whatever to your course in this difficult and embar 
tion, but, on the contrary, it is ey. approved. Your efforts 
properly directed, and your ability is appreciated and commended. It gives 
me pleasure to concur in and communicate the President's approbation of 
your conduct. 

I am, etc., 
W. L. MAROY. 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STA 


TES, 
Honolulu, December 19, 1854. 
SIR: The Fangar the Hawaiian Islands, Kamehameha III. died on Friday 
last, the 15th instant, after an illness of about two weeks. He was born on 
the 17th of March, 1813, 1 in his forty-second year. By his subjects he 
was universally patie an among them the manifestations of grief are 
universal and striking. ith scarcely an exception the resident foreigners 


respec’ and confided in his justice and generosity. His partiality to 
Americans has always been 3 it will be universally conceded that 
by ul and honorable friend. 


his decease they have lost a fai 
+ s + * * + kd 


On the same day the ascension of the Prince Royal Alexander Liholiho to 


the throne, under the style of Kamehameha IV, was proclaimed and received 


universal acquiescence. The young monarch will be 21 years of age on the 
Sth of February next. By the Hawaiian laws the of majority for males 
is fixed at twent y, so that he becomes at once ruler o facto of the kingdom. 


Ihave, ete, 
N DAVID L. GREGG. 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, December 29, 1854. 


Sin: * * è From information which has recently come to my knowl- 
edge, Iam inclined to entertain the opinion that the present head of the 
Government be disposed to preserve, if possible, the separate inde- 
pendence of the Hawaiian Islands. I unticipate, therefore. a notification, as 
soon as affairs are somewhat settled, to the effect that the negotiations for 
annexation to the United States are no longer to be entertained. This is 
rather s matter of inference than of positive certainty, but my own mind is 
convinced that the anticipation I entertained will prove to be well founded. 


American Policy for the Nicaragua Canal—Equal Commercial Advantages to all 
Nations—Military Advantages to the United States only. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD T. NOONAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the con- 
struction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and 
oceans— 

Mr. NOONAN said: 

Mr. CHAinMAN: Political economy is the science of the produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of wealth, and political sci- 
ence is a knowledge of the causes and effects of the regulation 
thereof by the State. 

Labor-saving devices, which bring the minds of men together 
or which lessen the cost to producer and to consumer, are the ob- 
ject of the inventive genius of man. 

Transportation is one of the most successful applications of 
labor-saving devices, and even in this age of railway building the 
benefits and economy of waterway transportation were never more 
fully appreciated. 

European nations have made great strides in the construction 
of waterway rtation. In Germany there are 29,461 miles 
of railroad and 8,654 miles of canals and rivers. In England and 
Wales there are 14,818 miles of railroad and 3,813 miles of canals, 

France, with a popusnon of 38,000,000, and only a total area of 
203,000 square miles, has 23,693 miles of railroad and 5,475 miles 
of canals and rivers. The relative importance of the possible de- 
velopment and growth in the Uni States can be appreciated 
when it is considered that the area of France is about equal to 
that of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Indiana, and from 
the further fact that the per capita circulation of money in France 
is greater than that of the United States. 
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The United States, with its 10,000 miles of coast, its few natural 
harbors, its chain of Great Lakes, and its great rivers, has as yet 
many great public improvements to make in the way of harbor 
construction, canalized rivers, canals, and ship canals. 

SHIP CANALS FROM GHEAT LAKES. 

The people of the Northwest, the upper lake region, and the 
1 Valiey, are particularly concerned in the construc- 
tion of-ship canals from the lakes to the Atlantic seaboard, and 
from the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The importance of the commerce carried on on the Great Lakes 
may be realized from the fact that during the year 1899 the ton- 
nage passing through the St. Marys Falls Canal was 21.958.347 
tons, and the total tonnage of the Great Lakes is estimated to have 
been over 50,000,000 tons. 

Commenting on the increased cost in transportation of grain 
and other products from the lakes to the seaboard by the trans- 
shipment at Buffalo to cannl boats or railroads, and the trans- 
shipment again at theseaboard of the same cargoes to ocean-going 
vessels, and as a discrimination in favor of these lines of transpor- 
tation which operates to the disadvantage of the commerce of the 
Northwest, of the State of New York, and the nation, the dis- 
tinguished New York engineer, Mr. E. P. North, says: 


The continued maintenance of two toll gates in the United States, that the 
few may receive large gains from ee Sepa minimum amount of merchan- 
dise to the lors of the many. is a commercial outrage, and we have to go back 
to the revenue reforms of the Rhine barons for an analogue. 


Pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress passed in February, 
1895, for the purpose of inquiring and reporting whether it is feasi- 
ble to build a ship canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean, a commission, consisting of Lyman E. Cooley, of IIlinois, 
James B. Angell, of Michigan, and John E. Russell, of Massa- 


chusetts, was appointed. 
In 1897 the commission submitted an elaborate report to Con- 
gress, the conclusions of which are in part as follows: 


First. That it is entirely feasible toconstruct such canals and develop such 
channels as will be adequate to any scale of navigation that may be desired 
between the several Great Lakes and the sea d, and to conduct through 
same domestic and foreign commerce, and that. in our opinion, it will be wise 
to provide for 3 channel of navigable depth of not less than 28 feet. 

md. That, starting from the heads of Lakes Michigan and Superior, the 
most eligible route is through the several Great Lakes and their intermediate 
channels and the proposed Niagara Ship Canal (Tonawanda to Olcott) to 
Lake Ontario; and that the Canadian seaboard Hosp feos reached from Lake 
Ontario by way of the St. Lawrence River, and the erican seaboard may 
be reached from Lake Ontario by way of the St. Lawrence River and Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson River, or by the Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk Valley 
and the Hudson River. 

* * * * * * * 

Seventh. That the completion of the entire a be go as quickly as proper 
projects can be matured and economically executed is fully ju ed. 

ghth. That the Niagara Ship Canal should be first undertaken, and inci- 
dentally the broadening and further deepening of the intermediate channels 
of the lakes, the same being in the logical order of development and also re- 
quiring the least time for consideration, 


Pursuant to an act of Congress of June, 1896, directing the Secre- 
tary of War to make surveys and estimates of cost of construction 
of a ship canal by the most practicable route, wholly within the 


United States, from the Great Lakes to the navigable waters of 


the Hudson River, of sufficient capacity to transport the tonnage 
of the lakes to the sea, an exhaustive report was submitted to 
Congress in July, 1897, by Maj: Thomas W. Symons, of the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army, the conclusions of which 
are in part as follows: 


A ship canal which would permit lake vessels to reach tide water and ocean 
vessels to reach lake ports would be valuable in reducing and regulating 
Jaaa freig hts, transfer charges, etc., on such freight as might be tributary 


ere 

To justify construction the benefits to be derived from such a canal shonld 
bo clearly shown to be suitably commensurate with its cost and the cost of 
maintenance and necessary improvements. 2 

The present and prospective conditions of lake and interlake channels and 
Harbora 5 5 ee reasonable depth of a ship canal to that required for vessels 

‘00 . 

Any ship canal built should bo entirely within the territory of the United 
States, and should terminate at a firs erican seaport and commer- 
cial and manufacturing center, in order that Western products for domestic 
consumption. as well as those d ed for exportation, may be transported 
at minimum cost, and that return freight of the greatest possible magnitude 
TONT bo pacare and the canal benefit alike the people of the West and of 


Any ship canal built should not only subserve the interest of foreign-bound 
commerce, but as well the domestic commerce between the centers of popu- 
lation in the East and the producing regions of the West. - 

Domestic commerce is of more importance to consider than the commerce 
destined to or from foreign countries. g 

A ship canal by the St. Lawrence route to Montreal, or by the St. Lawrence- 
Champlain route to New York. does not fulfill these conditions and should 
not be considered by the United States. 

The route considered best for a ship canal is by the Niagara River, Lake 
Ontario, 1 Lake, and the Mohawk and Hudson rivers. 

For the highest economy in 3 special t: of vessels are 

ed for use on the ocean, on the lakes, and on the canals, and neither can 
replace the other in its proper waters without suffering loss of efficiency. 
Ocean vessels could not, as a 1 rule, engage in the business of passing 
through a ship canal and the lakes to upper lake ports, and the lake vessels 
are not fitted for use upon the ocean, andif they made use of a canal they 
would have to transfer their ances atthe seaboard. For economical trans- 
1 through a canal from the Great Lakes to the sea special vessels, 

ering from and far less costly than ocean or lake vessels, are required. 

exist between the Great Lakes 


Important and serviceable canals already 


and the Hudson, the Erie Canal connecting Lake Erie with the Hudson, and 
the Oswego-Erie Canal connecting Lake Ontario with the Hudson. By these 
canals low rates of freight are attained. 

These canals are being improved the State of New York tothe extent 
that when completed the capacity of the boats navigating them will be in- 
creased about 70 per cent, the time of transit will be materially reduced, and 
it will be possible and ble to move freight between Lake Erie and 
New York for abont 00 per cent of the present cost. 

Under existing conditions and methods these canals require, and will when 
improved require, the transference of freight from lake vessels to canal boa 
and vice versa, at lower lake ports. This transference is an important an 
3 item in the cost of through freight, and its avoidance or ma‘ 
reduction is very d ble. 

The amount of tonnage which it is estimated may be possibly tributary to 
a smp canal is 21.000.009 annually—18,000,000 tons transported eastward and 
6,000,000 tons transported westward. 

The cost of a ship canal suitable for use by the largest vessels of the lakes 
from Lake Erie to New York, and necessary work in connection therewith, 
would be approximately $200,000.000, and the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance would be approximately 32,000,000 1 year. The cost would depend 
largely upon the arrangement which could be made with New York State for 
the ssion of its canals, feeders, reservoirs, ete, which would necessarily 
be absorbed in the greater canal. 

This able engineer opposes the construction of a ship canal and 
favors the enlargement of the Erie Canal. 

The Erie Canal, as it is being enlarged by the State of New York, will, if 
all restrictions upon its use be removed, give commercial advantages practi- 
vans oagal te the commercial advantages which would be given by a ship 
canal, 

The construction of a ship canal from the Great Lakes to the sea is nota 
project worthy of being undertaken by the Gereral Government, as the bene- 
tits to be derived therefrom would not be properly commensurate with the 


cost. 

The enlargement of the Erie Canal as suggested, with everything adapted 
to transport the tonnage of the lakes, is a project worthy of being undertaken 
by the General Government, as the etits to be derived therefrom would 
be properly commensurate with the cost. 

The same distinguished engineer, in a recent contribution on 
the same subject, says: 

The cost of constructing a ship canal, together with the needed improve- 
ments of lake harbors and interlake channels, such as would permit the real- 


ization of the beautiful picture of large ocean ships going to Chicago, Duluth, 
and other upper lake Slows would be so great as to be entirely incommensu- 
rate with the good to be accomplished thereby. 


And, after discussing the various routes, he says: 

And this leads up to the fact that the natural outlet of the Great Lake re- 
gion, the line of least ance and the shortest and cheapest route for a 
ship canal to tide water, is by the St. Lawrence to the seaport of Montreal. 

or New York State to build such a canal, or permit it to be built, would, 
in my opinion, be to com: commercial suicide. 

And instead of a ship canal he recommends that the Erie Canal 
be enlarged to accommodate boats or barges of 1,000 to 2,000 tons 
capacity, at an estimated cost of $60,000,000. 

t is therefore apparent that the people of the Northwest and 
the upper lake region can only secure a ship canal from the Lakes 
to the seaboard by the consent of the State of New York, whose 
engineers only favor the enlargement of the Erie Canal. 

Phe legislature of New York has recently appropriated $200,000 
for suryeys of the Erie Canal for this purpose. 

A ship or barge canal from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico is a 
possibility of the near future. Chicago has contributed the greater 
part of the cost of the construction of such a waterway by the ex- 
penditure of $33,000,000. And it remains for Congress to complete 
this great work by Government surveys and the speedy enactment 
of necessary legislation and appropriations, : 

By the building of great canals from the Lakes to tide water on 
the Atlantic and on the Gulf, and the consequent cheapness of 
transportation of our grain and food stuffs, our iron, cotton, coal, 
coke, and lumber to the seaboard on their way to foreign markets, 
the assembling of raw materials, the cheap transportation of the 
manufactured products thereof, and the application of the laws 
of political economy and political science, the city of Chi will 
aitain supremacy in the industrial world, and the Mississippi 
Valley become the manufacturing center of the world. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The first and greatest triumph of engineering skill in the con- 
struction of ship canals in modern times is the artificial water way 
which connects the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 

In 1869, after fifteen years of arduous exploitation on the part 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the Suez Canal became an accomplished 
fact. It is a canal 99 miles long with no locks, which had cost, up 
to the time of opening, about $20,000,000, and whose stock in the 
market is now worth seven times its original cost, 

The English Government in 1875 purchased from the Khedive 
about one-half of the total issue of stock at a premium, and by 
her 5 of Egypt in 1882 increased her power over the 
canal. 

The tonnage for the year 1899 through the Suez Canal was 
9,893,022. Receipts for tolls, $17,510,142. The total number of 
vessels passing through the canal was3.480. of which 2,207 carried 
the British flag and only 25 the American flag. 

From 1877 to 1885. De Lesseps 8 to the English Govern- 
ment the canal should be neutralized. In 1888 the treaty of Con- 
stantinople was signed by Great Britain, France, and the six other 
great powers for neutralization of the canalin peace and war. 
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Nevertheless, by the terms of the convention the neutrality of the 


stfategic points of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Aden, and Port Said, 

all of which are owned and fortified by England, was not consid- 

ered, and in regard to which I will have something to say later. 
WAR MEASURES. 

The German Government in 1895 opened the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal, connecting the North and Baltic seas, a distance of 61 
miles, at a cost of $10,000,000. The canal runs through German 
territory, and was built as a war measure to enable the German 
fleet to be quickly moved from the Baltic to the North Sea. The 
canal is open to all nations at peace with Germany, ` 

The great Trans-Siberian hkailroad is approaching completion. 
Russia will soon have in operation 4,300 miles of railroad, extend- 
ing from St. Petersburg across Russia and Siberia through Man- 
churia, China, and a combined railroad and waterway in the 
direction of Irkutsk and Vladivostok. This great work will cost 
$500,000,000, of which $295,000,000 has already been expended. 
The net annual receipts are less than 1 per cent on the invest- 
ment. Nevertheless, the present military necessities and the 
future commercial advantages more than commensurate the Rus- 
sian Government for its expenditure. 

NICARAGUA CANAL. 

For centuries the commercial world has appreciated the benefits 
which would accrue from the construction of a canal to connect 
the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Since the memorable trip by the U. S. A of 12,000 
miles around the Horn, this country has more y appreciated 
the military necessity of such a waterway. 

The Isthmus has been honeycombed with surveys which have 
resulted in three most . routes: The Darien, the Panama, 
and the Nicaragua. Of these, American capitalists and American 
eee have concluded that the Nicaragua route is the best. 

s bill provides for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
190 miles long, of which 70 miles is through Lake Nicaragua, at a 
cost of §140,000,000, to be owned and fortified by the United States. 

The construction of a canal across the Isthmus during the last 
half century has been a constant subject of diplomatic corre- 
spondence and many treaty stipulations. ; 

The most important treaties mging enno are what are known 
as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was entered into April 19, 1850, for 
theimm te construction by English capital of the canal, and is 
in part as follows: 
ARTICLE Ê. 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby declare 
that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any 
exclusive control over the said ship canal, ing that neither will ever 
erect or maintain any fortifications comman: the same or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or 2 5 or colonize, or assume or exercise any domin- 
ion over . Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any of Contral 
America; nor will ei 


such fortifi- 
Rica, the 


either may possess wi 
e said canal may pass, 


ARTICLE II. 


Vessels of the United States or Great Britain traversing the said canal shall, 
in case of war between the contracting parties, be exempted from blockade, 
detention, or capture by either of the belligerents; and this provision shall 
extend to such a distance from the two ends of the said canal as may hereaf- 
ter be found expedient to establish. 

ARTICLE HI. 


In order to secure the construction of the said canal, the contracting par- 
tiesengage that if anysuch shall be undertaken upon fairand equitable 
terms by any parties having the authority of the local governmentor govern- 
ments through whose territory the same may pass, then the persons employed 
in making the said canal, and their property used or to be used for that ob- 
ject, shall be protected from the commencement of the said canal to its com- 
— by the Governments ot the United States and Great Britain, from 


detention, confiscation, seizure, or any violence whatsoever. 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty was entered into February 5, 1900, 
and, in the language of the President's message, is to facilitate 
the construction of the canal and remove any objections which 
as arise out of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty,” and is in part as 
follows: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith, with a view to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, a convention this day signed by the respective 
plenipotentiaries of the United States and Great tain to facilitate the 


ction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and 


to remove any objection which might arise out of the convention of April 19, 


1850, 8 R called the Rage Bulwer 3 8 thee of such 
canal under auspices e Governmen e 5 
f WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1900. 


The United States of America and Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
2 of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, being desirous to 
facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and to that end to remove any pes eras which may arise out of the 
convention of April 19, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. to 
the construction of such canal under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, without im the “general principle” of neutralization 
established in Article VILI of t convention, have for that purpose ap- 
pointed as their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, 

And Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of 
India, the Right Honorable Pauncefote, G. U.B.. G. C. M. G., Her Majes- 
ty 8 am or extraordin: and plenipotentiary to the United States; 

Who. having communicated to each other their full powers, which were 
found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE I. 


It is agreed that the canal may bo constructed under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, or by gift 
or loan of money to individ or rations, or through subscription to 
or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the provisions of the 

resent convention, the said Government shall have and enjoy all the rights 
ncident to such construction, as well as the exclusive right ok. providing for 
the regulation and management of the canal. 
: ARTICLE IL 


The high cont: parties, desiring to preserve and maintain the gon- 
eral principle” of neu tion established in Article VIII of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Convention, adopt as the basis of such neutralization the follo 
rules, substantially as embodied in the convention between Great Britain an 
certain other powers, signed at Coustantinople, October 29, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez time Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of peace, to 
the yessels of commerce and of war of all nations, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no t any nation or its citizens or 

le, or otherwise. 
canal shall never be ed, nor shall any right of war be exer- 
cised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 
= s + 


* * * * 
7. No fortifications shall be erected peg | the canal or the waters 
So The United 5 shall be at liberty to maintain such 
itary police along the as may be necessary to protect it against 


lessness and 
ARTICLE III. 


The high contracting parties will, immediately u the exchange of the 
ratifications of this convention, bring it to the AO of the other powers and 
invite them to adhere to it. 


law- 
disorder. 


CONTENTIONS, 


In opposing the of the bill, the disti ed chairman 
- the wens aod Harbors Committee [Mr. Burton] contends 

at— 

The American „without dissent, for the first eighty-five years has 
been in favor of a ne canal; that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was made 
in pursuance of such policy, and is a subsisting treaty, and that the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty is a triumph of diplomacy. 


The honorable chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
[Mr. Hirt] says: 
That he objects to the passage of the bill by the House, because it utter! 


and defiantly violates a 5 which is in full force and which is vital 
binding upon the conscience of every American. 


The able chairman of the Ap riation Committee [Mr. CAN- 

NON] objects to the passage of the bill, because— 
The commission now 5 is not prepared to say whether any 
hi: jcaragua 


genet should be constructed, or W is the best location on the Ni 
route. 


Mr. James Bassett Moore, formerly Assistant Secretary of State, 
and counsel for the Peace Commission at Paris, recently contrib- 
uted to the literature upon this subject, in which he concludes: 


First. That the Clayton-Bulwer treaty has been repeatedly and distinctly 
referred to and acted upon oy the United States as a subsisting engagement, 
and has never, in fact, been declared to be at an end. 

Second. That if the Clayton-Bulwer treaty were ab: ted the situation 

the canal is guar- 


would not be radically altered, since the neutralization 
anteed by various other treaties, 

Third. That the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, while adhering to the policy of 
neutralization, permits the United States to constract, own, and m: the 
canal, does away with al! stipulations for joint intervention, and concedes to 
the ac States the liberty to afford protection against lawlessness and 
disorder. 


Another distinguished gentleman, Mr, James Gustavus Whitely, 
3 of the International Diplomatie Congress, has con- 
t 


The Clayton-Bulwer treaty has long been a menace to the peaceful rela- 
tions of England and America on account of the divergent views entertained 
in the United States as to its validity and utility. 

From time to time parties haye risen which desired to secure exclusive 
control of the canal, and which, therefore, convinced themselves that the 
treaty was no longer binding. has always been a danger that these 
views would induce some misguided Administration to disregard at a critical 
juncture the obligations and agreement and bring on a dispute—perhapsa 
conflict—with England. With admirable foresight, Mr. Hay has taken up the 
question at a convenient season and in a friendly manner. A dangerous 
source of dispute is settled, for the meaning of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is 
made premise bya new agreement. _ 

The legitimate ambitions of the United States are gratified by receiving 
the right to build and own the canal. k 
+ s * * + 


= 
The Hay-Pauncefote a denme ory it shall be open to the ships of all 


5 doctrine was designed to prevent a combination 
of European powers from intervening in the internal affairs of the Ameri- 


can nation. An t among European an can States to neu- 
tralize a porii t the Toihan i an engagement not to meddle with that 
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portion of America. Honce it isa contract to observe the Monroe doctrine 
so far as that part of the Isthmus is concerned. 

I contend that the American policy for the last Bune oe has 
been opposed to a neutral canal; that while the oe, faa acti 
treaty may be a subsisting treaty, its provisions relating to the 
canal are not binding upon the American conscience; that the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty is in violation of the Monroe doctrine, and 
is anything but a 5 of American diplomacy. 

The passage of this bill by the House of Representatives is an ex- 
pression of the policy of the American people in regard to the con- 
trol of the Nicaragua Canal, It is notice to the executive depart- 
ment of the Government, and to the treaty-making power, that if 
there be existing treaties which are in danger of being violated, the 
occasion is ripe for our ae representatives to subserve the 
will of the American people. 

CONSTRUCTION OF CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 

It is true that divergent views have been entertained in the 
United States regarding the validity of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
Refreshing utterances haye been made by American statesmen 
from time to time regarding this treaty. 

President Hayes, in his message to Congress in 1880, said: 

The policy of this country is a canal under American control. The United 
States can not consent to the surrender of this control to any European power 


or to any combination of European powers. 
2 * * * s * * 

If existing treaties between the United States and other nations, or if the 
vents of sovereignty or property of other nations stand in the way of this 
poli cy—a 8 which is not eee ep ite ste uld be 

en by ines and liberal negotiations to promote and establish the American 
paie on subject consistently with the rights of the nations to be affected 


In a letter to Mr. Lowell, our minister at London, James G. 
Blaine, while Secretary of State, wrote June 24, 1881: 

Nor in time of 
priv: ed to 


‘or rican 
control of an 


t over the 
rican corporation, 
* * * $ 
as distinguished from 


* * 
s the political control of such a c: 
al that the President feels 


* 

Itisas 

its merely administrative or lation. 

called upon to speak with directness and with emp! During any war 

to which the United States of America or the United States of Colombia 

might bea pers. the 

the Canal of Panama would be no more admissible than would the 

of the armed forces of a hostile nation over the railway lines 8 a 
e 

United States of America will insist upon her right to take all needful pre- 

cautions against the possibility of the Isthmus transit 8 any event 

used offensively against her interests upon the jand or upon sén. 


In another letter, dated November 19, 1881, Mr. Blaine wrote to 
Mr. Lowell, referring to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and used the 
following vigorous language: 


This convention was made more than thirty years ago, under exceptional 
and extraordinary conditions which have long since ceased to exist—condi- 
8 at best were temporary in their nature, and which can never be 
re uced, 

+ * * * * ` * . 

Tho presumptive intention of the ee (Clayton-Bulwer) was to place 
. e cs equality payne oe sp to the but 
inp „as I have indica’ this would prove utterly delusive, and would 
FC not in form, yet in effect, to the control of Great 

n. 
* $ * * * * $ 

For self-protection to her own interests, therefore, the United States in 
the first instance asserts her right to control the Isthmus transit; and, sec 
ondly, she offers by such control that absolute neutralization of the canal as 
— are European powers which can in no other way be certainly attained 

lastingly assured. 


2 * + * + = * 
Tho following is a summary of the changes necessary to meet the views of 
this Government: 
First. Every part of the treaty which forbids the United States fortifying 
the canal and holding the political control of it in conjunction with the coun- 
try in which it is located to be canceled. 


Secretary Frelinghuysen, in 1882, in a letter to the United States 
minister at London regarding this treaty, said: 


Under the treaty of 1850, while it is binding, the United States have not 
the right to exercise dominion over or to col one foot of territory in Cen- 
tral America. Great Britain is under the same rigid restrictions. And if 
Great Britain has violated and continues to violate t provision, the treaty 
is, of course, voidable at the pleasure of the United States. 

Tue Clayton-Bulwer treaty was concluded to secure a thing which did not 
exist and which now never can exist. 


The President does not feel himself warranted in making any en ent 
or avy n respecting the extinct provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
To the su on made by Lord Granville that the United States should 
take the ini ve in an invitation to other powers to participate in an agree- 


ment based upon the convention of 1850, the President is constrained to sa: 
that the United States can not take part in extending such an invitation, ast 
tostate with entire frankness that the United States would look with dis- 
favor Seige an attempt at aconcertof political action by other powers in that 
direction. 

A TRIUMPH OF DIPLOMACY? 


The distinguished chairman of the River and Harbor Committee 
declares that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is a triumph of diplo- 
macy.” Ithink the great majority of the American people regard 
it as a triumph of English diplomacy. 
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The first line of Article I says: 


It is agreed that the canal shall be constructed under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States. 


The Government of England agrees that we may construct it 
at our public or Macher: oe and give her an equal share of 


its military and comm van And this is a triumph 
of diplomacy ” on the part of our distinguished Secre of State, 
our former ambassador to the Court of St. James. this be a 


„triumph of diplomacy,” alas for the efforts of Jefferson, Monroe, 
Adams, Jackson, Seward, and Blaine. 

It can hardly be considered a triumph of diplomacy for the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State to ize and revive, at this 
most inauspicious time, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which was 
officially declared by some of his ecessors to be voidable“ 
and “ violated ” by the English Government as to its provisions re- 

ce Sontag colonization and exercise of dominion over territory 

Central America, and as ‘‘extinct,” delusive“ and“ to be 
canceled,” and “contrary to the Monroe doctrine” in its provi- 
sions relating to the Nicaragua Canal. 

If the ulterior motive of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty be to prevent 
the construction of the canal, or asa dilatory measure, it inks 
is a triumph of diplomacy for the opponents to the passage of a- 
bill at this time by Congress for its construction. 

MONROE DOCTRINE. 


I contend that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is in violation of the 
Monroe doctrine. Professor Vattel long ago, in his able work on 
ag of Nations, gave expression to the fundamental idea 


The end or object of civil society is to procure for the citizens whatever 
they stand in need of for the necessities, the convenience, the accommoda- 


od: 
tion of life, and in general whatever constitutes happiness with e 
on of rty, a method of 3 ï ce with se ty, and, 
a mutual defense against all external violence. 
* e s 2 


à * a * * 
Since, then. a nation is obliged to preserve itself, it has a right to every- 
thing necessary for its preservation. 
s v 


Ld > s + s 
A nation ought carefully to avoid, as much as possible, whatever might 
cause its destruction. * * * 

A nation has a right to everything that can help to ward off imminent 
danger and to keep at a distance whatever is capable of causing its ruin, and 
os 33 8 same reasons to establish its right to the things necessary 
It ORERE to avoid what may hinder its perfection or retard its progress. 

And the doctrine enunciated President Monroe to the effect 
that the United States consid the extension of the European 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety, has become firmly established as part of the 
American policy. And in the light of recent events, its mainte- 
nance is absolutely necessary for the welfare of this country. 
Secretary of State Frelinghuysen said, in his letter to our min- 
ister at London, in 1882: 

The President, therefore, considers it unnecessary and unwise, through an 
invitation to th th, to guarantee the neutralit: the 
transit of the Isthmus, or to give their navies a pretext for 3 in 
waters contiguous to our shores, and to possibly involve this Republic in con- 
flicts from which its natural tion entitles it to be relieved. 

* * * hd $ hd * 

That the formation of tectorate European nati the Isth- 
mus 8 would 1 5 in nation with Adee which | han for many years 
been asserted by the United States. * * * 

It is not necessary now to define that doctrine, but its history clearly shows 
that it at least opposes any intervention by European nations in the political 
affairs of American blics. e * + 

The doctrine formulated by Monroe and expounded by Adams has since 
remained a cardinal principle of our continental policy. 

To assert that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is a contract to ob- 
serye the Monroe doctrine as far as that part of the Isthmus is 
concerned is a fallacy. By its ratification this Government would 
surrender to all nations part of the territory of the Isthmus and 
afford greater accessibility to our coasts, which in time of war 
would be a greater potential danger to this country than would 
be the acquisition or colonization of territory by any European 
nation in Central America, Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil, or the Dan- 
ish Islands, for instance, 


NEUTRALITY OF SUEZ CANAL. 


The Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides that in order to preserye 
the general principles of neutrality of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
it adopts as a basis the rules substantially embodied in the treaty 
of rele pic! sa for free navigation of the Suez Canal. That the 
canal shall be free and open in time of war as in time of peace to 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations. 

Mr. Blaine, when Secretary of State, in his letter of November 
19, 1881, relating to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, says, regarding 
the control of the Suez Canal by England: 

And as Englan 
shail strike Ker Lndian possonsions Saly by doubling the Cape of Good Hopes 
so the Government of the United States will equally insist that the interior, 
more speedy, and safer ronte of the canal shall be reserved for ourselves, 


while our enemies, if we shall ever be so unfortunate as to have any, shall be 
remanded to the voyage around Cape Horn. 7: 
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Lord Granyjlle, the British prime minister, in reply to this 
point, says: 


Her jesty’s Government can not admit that the anal which it is 
sought to draw from the conduct of Great Britain in regard to the Suez Canal 
is correct or justified by the facts. They have made no attempt to fortify 
the Island of Cyprus, or to establish it as an armed tion on an important 
scale, though they have an undoubted right to do so. The fortress at Gi- 
braltar, the island of Malta, and the military establishment of Aden came into 
the possession of England at a date long anterior to the time when the Med- 
iterranean and the Red Sea could be ed as a military route to India. 


And his lordship further facetiously observes: 

Nor has any serious addition been made to the strength of these positions 
since the opening of the canal beyond what has been a natural consequence 
of the improvements in military science. 

While the treaty of Constantinople guaranteed the neutrality 
of the Suez Canal, it does not guarantee the neutrality of the 
English forts of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Aden, and Port Said to 
any enemy of England. The neutrality of the Suez Canal to any 
England is a delusion and a snare. 

CONCLUSION. 
Twenty years ago arguments were made by American states- 
men that during the thirty years that had elapsed the change in 
- circumstances 3 the subject-matter of the canal justi- 
fied the cancellation and abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
Since that time events have transpired which more than fortify 
the arguments then made. 

As to the perpetuity of the obligation of a treaty where the sub- 
ject-matter is a question of expediency and may be rendered in- 
applicable to the new conditions of things, I desire to quote from 
that distinguished ans authority on international law, Sir 
Robert Phillemore (volume 3, page 800), who in 1885 said: 

It appears to the writer of these pages that the doctrine intended to be 
conveyed in the English note was “that the doctrine is that there is a dis- 


tinction between the parts of a treaty which a principle and object 
of permanent policy and the parts relating to objects of passing and tempo- 


rary e icy. 

Most interactional com: y treaties of peace, are of a mixed 
character, and contain articles of kinds, which renders it frequently 
difficult to distinguish between those stipulations which are perpetual in 
their nature and such as are extinguished by war between the contracting 
parties, or 3 changes of circumstances as affect the being of either 
party, and thus render the compact inapplicable to the new condition of 

ngs. 


I repeat the utterance of President Harrison in his message to 
Congress December 9, 1891: 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], in his ment upon this sub- 
ject before the Seuate at the last session, did not overestimate the importance 
of this work, when he stated that “the canal is the most important subject 

ted with the commercial growth and progress of the United 


And I declare that, next to the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal, the most important work for the industrial development 
of the United States is the construction of great inland canals 
11255 the Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard and to the Gulf of 

exico. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while the importance of the Nicaragua 
Canal to the commerce of the world and to the United States is 
obvious, its construction as a military necessity is paramount, 
and our arguments for the American policy against neutrality in 
times of war are wholly based upon the considerations of military 
necessity and self-preservation. 

Whenever and by whomsoever a canal may be built connecting 
the waters of the Atlantic and the Pacific, the American policy is 
to grant equal commercial 3 of that canal to all nations, 
and by the application of the Monroe doctrine it will retain the 
military advantages of that canal to the United States only. And 
in ne Aa proposition, I believe, Mr. Chairman, I represent 
nine-tenths of my constituency. å 


power at war wi 


Trusts. 
SPEECH 
HON. HENRY F. NAPHEN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 31, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
138) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. NAPHEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: How to deal with trustsis one of the most impor- 
tant problems which absorbs the public thought to-day. It is not 
temporary; it will remain until properly solved. Ladmit that pa- 
ternal theory of governmentis very objectionable, yet I believe that 
the National Government, which protects us from foes from with- 
out, should have authority to guard us against foes from within— 
combinations which restrain trade, create rian 5 ies, and increase 
or decrease the price of commodities at their They are com- 


mercial cancers on the body politic, and if not removed will endan- 
ger our safety. 

In 1865 Abraham Lincoln wrote: 

I see in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves me and causes 
me to tremble for the safety of my country. As a result of the war, corpora- 
tions have been enthroned, and an era cf corruption in high places will follow, 
and the money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign upon 
the 83 of the ple until all the wealth is aggregated into afew 
hands and the Republic is destroyed. Ifeel at this moment more anxiety 
for the safety of the country than ever before, even in the midst of war. 

Prophetic words—the crisis to which he referred is upon us. We 
require legislation to protect us from the power of corporations 
and trusts. I am therefore emphatically in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment giving to Congress authority to deal with this 
danger, I object, however, to the amendment in its present form. 

Section 1 reads as follows: 

All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several States, the 
Territories. and the District of Col and all terri — 
eignt and subject to the Jurisdiction oF the United States” n 

By the language of this section Iam justified in assuming that 
the majority of the Judiciary Committee maintain that the Con- 
stitution does not extend to Porto Rico or the Philippines of its 
own force and vigor, and that Congress can extend it or withhold 
it as in its judgment seems 

The United States includes all places over which our jurisdic- 
tion extends. ` Our jurisdiction extends over new possessions, and 
its peoples owe us their allegiance. Those islands are as much a 
part of our great Republic as Alaska or Oklahoma, and the Con- 
stitution is as much there as it is in any of our domestic Territo- 
ries. The Constitution is the source of all power given to Congress 
to legislate. This powerisnot absolute. The Constitution is the 
measure and test of this er. Whatever powers are not ex- 
pressed or implied from the grants in the Constitution are re- 
served, and Congress can not actoutside or beyond those powers. 
To assert otherwise is to say that it is greater than its creator— 
the Constitution. If the Constitution does not extend to our new 
possessions of its own force and vigor, and it requires Con 
sional action to send it there—and we have not exported it there 
yet—by what process will the proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution reach there in advance of the instrument itself? 

If we admit that in any emergency an amendment to the Con- 
stitution can by an act of Congress apply to those islands and the 
rest of the instrument be withheld, we concede that any section 
or clause of thisinstrument can be detached by Congress, and that 
Congress can extend it to one portion of our land to-day and take 
it away from another part to-morrow, for the power to repeal is 
incident to the power to enact; and the people would be at the 
mercy of the arbitrary power of Congress to establish royalty or 
other unrepublican institutions or form of government as it saw 
fit, and this government would no longer be of the people, by the 
people, andforthe people. The Constitution must not become the 
shuttlecock for Congress, to be sported back and forth, here and 
there, as its fancy may dictate. [Applause on the Democraticside. ] 

Section 2 of the proposed amendment reads as follows: 

shall have power to define, te, contro ibit, 
3 or Sabinak, r 5 Tieta of 8 


ration or otherwise. The several States may continue to exercise such power 
in any manner not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 


By this section Congress will be the scle depositary of the power 
on this subject. Where power is given to Congress over a cer- 
tain subject-matter to regulate, power over such subject-matter 
is taken from the States and can not be reserved to them by gen- 
eral terms, as in this section, There can not be concurrent juris- 
diction in the State and Federal courts or legislatures where the 
legislative or judicial power to define and regulate is pieced in 
Congress. We should reserve to the States respectively the power 
which they possess at the present time over this question, when a 
trust or a combination exists or operates exclusively within the 
confines of a single State, 

The proposed amendment will take all powers from the States 
and nullif y the existing State statutes. I admit that laws have 
been passed by many of the States to prohibit those unlawful com- 
binations, and that they have increased and grown strong. So 
they have likewise regardless of the law enacted by Congress. 
It is rather the lack of the enforcement of the law, than the lack 
of the law that is the cause of their growth, 

In no State are there stronger laws against combinations than 
in Massachusetts. The main purpose song’ by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts is to protect the consuming public from overcharge, and 
at the same time protect the investor in shares of corporations or- 
ganized in that State. There is no power, however, to protect 
the public from inyestments in shares of overcapitalized and 
fraudulent corporations organized in other States. 

If it were possible for all States to adopt laws similar to those in 
Massachusetts, or if Federal laws on the subject could be adopted, 
the result would be a desirable one. It is needless to say that the 
proposed amendment will nullify the existing statutes on this sub- 
ject of Massachusetts. This amendment may also interfere with 
the police power, under which States in legislating exercise govern- 
mental functions of the highest order, and of a class with which 
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the courts should not interfere, as there is a difficulty to determine 
sometimes how far certain legislation can be upheld under the 
police power. ; 

Chief Justice Fuller in the Knight case said: 

It is vital that the independence of the commercial power and of the police 
power and the delimitation between them, however sometimes 8 
should always be recognized and observed, for while the one fui ed the 
strongest bond of union, the other is essential to the preservation of the 
autonomy of the States as required by our dual form of government; and 
acknowledged evils, however grave and urgent they may appe*r to be, had 
better be borne than the risk be run, in the effort to suppress; m. or more 
8 e by resort to expedients of even doub aul constitu- 

Section 2 is further objectionable by the fact that the word 
“ combinations” might be construed to refer to labor organizations, 
and might therefore prohibit such combinations to protect their 
rights. It should be amended to apply to combinations in re- 
straint of trade and be distinctly stated not to apply to labor organ- 
izations, which are necessary for the protection of the workmen 
of this country, as many of the trusts have greater control to-day 
over labor than in the past, and have it within their power to 
coerce the workmen to ome more submissive. It therefore 
becomes necessary for the laboring man to organize for self- 
protection, and such organizations should not come within the 
prohibition of this amendment. 

The attitude of the Repablican party on this trust question is 
much like the citizen who was in favor of the prohibitory law 
but against its enforcement. The Republican party professes to 
be against trusts. Though laws have been upon our statute books 
against combinations they have not been enforced when the repre- 
sentatives of this party had the power. This Constitutional amend- 
mend coming now on the eve of the adjournment of Congress, is 
convincing proof to any observer, that it is offered for campaign 
purposes, and not in good faith. 

The Republican party has been in power four years, yet no 
attempt had been made to legislate against trusts or combinations 
until after a resolution to amend the Constitution to enlarge the 
power of Congress on this subject was offered at the beginning of 
the present session by a Democrat. Even in the last Republican 
national convention no reference was made to trusts, though the 
Democratic party in one of the planks of its last national platform 
declared that— 

The formation of trusts and pools require astricter control by the Federal 
Government over thess arteries of commerce. 

Away down deep in the souls of the advocates of this amend- 
ment they do not want it to become a law. Though professing to 
offer it for the welfare of the people, it is offered for the welfare 
of their party, and they are attempting to mislead the people as 
to the real cause of the trusts and the remedy to reach them. 
They know full well that without reserving to the States the 
power they now possess this amendment will never be adopted. It 

simply a sop thrown out to the public which they will not 
accept. 

The people do not want politics; they will not be deceived—they 
want justice and fair dealing. They want a party to be honest 
in its declarations. If not, the people will sooner or later dis- 
cover this and inflict a punishment. Nevertheless, if this be the 
only legislation that through the generosity of the Republican 

party we can obtain, with all its faults I shall be constrained to 
vote for it, as I am against trusts and combinations in restraint 
of trade, first, last, and always, and any legislation having that 
end in view I cheerfully welcome.  [Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, there will be no necessity for a constitutional 
amendment if we reduce the high tariff. Trusts are the direct 
result of this high-tariff policy. It is their incubator, and while 
it exists they will continue to multiply and grow song- 

By excluding foreign productions or enhancing their price 
to such an extent that they could not be sold here, except at 
greatly more than their actual value—that is, the cost of their 
procnonon plus a reasonable profit—an opportunity was afforded 

the American manufacturer to increase or decrease the price 
of his product without adding to the cost of production. The 
result of this was that a large amount of capital was immediately 
invested in the protected industries, Manufacturing industries 
were multiplied, and this increase, coupled with the invention of 
machinery and processes, so stimulated production that it outran 
the demand for the product. 

That was the condition which confronted the country when the 
‘trust movement began. The unit of production had exceeded the 
unit of consumption. This meant that when sufficient goods had 
been made to meet the demand, production must be suspended 
for a greater or less length of time, according to the facility and 
rapidity of the manufacturer of the particular article. This con- 
dition led to the formation of trusts. Thosecarrying on a certain 
industry combined, not to find a wider market for their products, 
9 for the public good, but to increase prices by curtailing pro- 

uction. : 

A. B, and C, for instance, engaged in a certain manufacture, 
came together and agreed to run their plants a certain portion of 
the time, or they shut down the factory of C and turned the work- 


‘in innumerable. ways. 


| men into the street, and increased the price of tẹe article with- 


out increasing the wages of the workmen. This they could do 
when they were the principal producers of the article in question. 
The hardship fell first npon the employees who were employed 
only a part of the time, or who lost their employment altogether, 
and next upon the general public, who were obliged to pay the in- 


„creased price. The result is that the prices of everything we buy 


to-day are not regulated “honestly by fair and open competition in 
the public market,” but arbitrarily and dishonestly by ‘‘combina- 
tions.” 

The people pay extravagantly for every article used which is 
controlled by such combinations. They charge the maximum 
price for everything purchased, and if they have an excess of 
product they send it abroad, selling it in competition with the 
foreign products, which they say would ruin them if admitted to 
this country, at prices less than the people pay here. American 
prodoens of innumerable kinds can be purchased cheaper in 

uropean countries, for less than we are compelled to pay for 
them in America. Steamers plying between New York and 
Boston and Philadelphia and European ports buy their sup- 

lies—mostly American—on the otber side of the Atlantic, 
ause they are cheaper there than they are here, 

If foreign products were admitted to this country with rg 
reasonable rate of duty, and the American producer placed his 
price at an exorbitant figure, the people could buy the foreign 
article and the home producer would be compelled to lower his 
price, and we would have the same advantage which the forei 
consumers of American products now get at the expense of the 
people here. In other words, the doctrine of the trust manipula- 
tors is, keep out the competition of foreign producers; restrict 
our production to what the people must have, and make them pay 
the uttermost dollar we can squeeze out of them.” 

Though the price of every article which is absolutely necessary 
to the existence of the American workman has increased, his earn- 
ings have not increased in proportion. His vote, however, can 
secure for him a cheaper market, if he but exercise his rights. 

Another serious objection to trusts is the opportunity it affords 
for overcapitalization; that is, A, B, and C, which are each worth 
$50.000, can form a stock company and put the capital at $300,000. 

This overcapitalization is a great stimulus to speculation and 
gambling in trust stocks. The bees of a corporation can 
realize more in a month in bulling“ and “bearing” the stocks 
of his corporation than the corporation can legitimately make in a 
year. Thebusinessof the trust, whether the manufacture of sugar, 
tobacco, or copper, is sacrificed to the dealing in its securities. 
These are elevated or depressed in value, by artificial means, with- 
out reference to the actual business conditions or profits of the 
mine, factory, or refinery. The necessity of declaring a dividend 
to maintain the market price of the stock may necessitate a 
reduction of expenses, which almost invariably means a reduction 
in the wages of the workmen, and hence come strikes, violence, 
bloodshed, the interposition of troops, distress to employees, 
general demoralization, and loss to both employers and employees. 

These trusts are dangerous to the public in other ways. They 
control vast sums of money. The aggregate capital of all trusts 
in this country to-day is not much below $5,000,000,000, which is 
equal to one-fifth of the assessed valuation of all taxable. yA 
erty of the United States at the time of the last census, In 18 
alone there were 98 new trusts organized, with a capital amount- 
ing to nearly 82,000, 000,000. 

They have influenced legislatures, packed juries, defied the law, 
and done more to lower the standard of political honesty and 
morality than all the other agencies combined. They support 
lobbies. There is no more dangerous tendency in the Un ted 
States than the increasing use of money in procuring legislation, 
The logical outcome of this tendency will be that we shall have a 
government of money and not of men, 

Pretty much everything that is consumed is now controlled by 
the trusts, and the cost has been increased by restriction of pro- 
duction or the necessity of paying dividends on watered stock. 
And this increase extends to every article that is used into which 
enters any product controlled by a trust. It touches us indirectly 
By indirectly I mean without perhaps 
bringing the fact to the attention of the people directly. 

The iron and steel trust enhances the price of steel rails, for 
instance. You may think that this does not affect the public, as 
they are not dealing in steel rails, but the increased cost to the 
railroads directly affects the people in the matter of fares. Every 
increase in running expenses deprives a railroad of so much 
money, which otherwise would be expended in greater facilities, 
better accommodations, and lower rates. It affects the cost of 
stoves, and tools, and the thousand and one things into the man- 
ufacture of which iron enters. It increases the cost of machinery, 


and therefore the cost of everything the machinery produces, 

The price of your coal is arbitrarily fixed by half a dozen men 
in New York. The output might be kept even and the price 
would be constantly reduced, but with an excess of supply the 
production is restricted and the price advanced. 
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Copper, tin, igen, steel, tobacco, 2 salt, beef, leather, rub- 
ber, biscuits, and a hundred other cles are controlled by those 
gigantic monopolies, the stockholders of which grow rich at the 
public’s expense. 

The people are aware of the colossal fortunes which the Stand- 
ard Oil Company has produced for its managers. The Rockefeller 
millions came from every man using a kerosene lamp. If these 
men had been contented with moderate incomes the oil would 
have cost less than one half of what is paid for it, But by brib- 
ery of legislatures, by collusion with railroad corporations, this 
company has built up the most stupendous monopoly that has 
ever existed. It has defied judicial control and wields a deadly 
war against any competitor. 

The same thing is true, or will be true to a greater or less extent 
according to the opportunity offered, of all other trusts. They 
will grow in power and wealth, and unless they are checked they 
will become the real masters of the 3 They control the 
legislation of the country and govern it as a matter of fact; and 
we haye substantially come to a time when the people are almost 
helpless, and will soon be entirely helpless, unless they rouse 
themselves and put an effective stop to the present tendency. 

This has been the result of Republican legislation. Now that 
the people have become disturbed and alarmed at the increase in 
number and power of these combinations, the Republican party 
is seeking by legislation to evade its responsibility in the matter, 
and to proclaim its par ə to repudiate its own offspring. 

The attitude of the Republican party toward these organiza- 
tions is well illustrated by Dogberry’s instructions to the watch 
in Shakespeares Much Ado About Nothing.” 

Doqnuerry. This is your charge: You shall comprehend all vagrom men; 
you are to bid any man stand in the Prince's name. 

WATCHMAN. How if he will not stand? 


DoGBERRY. Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go; and 
call the rest of the watch together and thank God that you are 


knave. 

The Republican party now bids the trusts to stand, but later 
will take no note of them and let them go. 

We can control the industry of one country, if we are protected 
from competition from other countries; but we can not control a 
given industry all over the world, We might as well undertake 
to fix the output and price of any world-wide commodity for all 
countries and peoples. 

The different conditions, advantages, necessities, intelligence, 
wants, industries, productive power, and climate prevent that 
uniformity and agreement which would be required to make 
industrial control of any product practically effective. 

If our people are prevented by artificial contrivances from 
buying to advantage in this country, give them the privilege of 
the world’s markets, Wherever you find a trust controlling a 
` product, and arbitrarily . its cost to the people, make 
that product free. In a world-wide competition the prices of the 

trust products would fall to their normal position, there would be 
no profits for inflated and watered capital, and the inducement of 
extravagant gains which led to the formation of these organiza- 
tions being removed, they will close their books and go out of 
existence. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


tì 
d of the 


Rebellion Claim of the State of Nevada. 


If there are any claims that are just and proper, which the United States 
ought to pay, this is one of them. It is as sacred an obligation, in my judg- 
ment, as the national bonds —Senator Teller. 

There is no sort of question as to its justice. It is just as much due as your 
board bill, which you have to pay every month.—Senator Hawley. 

I want to say to the Senator from Nevada that the Senate is committed to 
these State claims by vote, by sentiment, and it is only a question of time 
whon they will pass.—Senator Hale in 1891. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 


OF NEVADA, . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, June 6, 1900. 


The Senate having under consideration the rejection by the House of the 
following amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11212) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the tiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes: 

“To pay the State of Nevada the sum of $182,411.97 for moneys advanced 
in aid of the suppression of the rebellion in the civil war, as found and re- 
ported to Congress on January 22, 1900, the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
provided in the act of Congress approy 3, 1899 "— 


Mr. STEWART said: 
Mr, PRESIDENT: I regret very much that the House did not agree 
to this amendment. It will bea disappointment to Nevada. 


sorry 
Iam compelled to take the liberty to make a short statement with 
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regard to it, although thehourislate. Theerroneous impressions 
which surround the claim must be now dispelled. There is no 
other claim of any State bearing the slightest analogy to it, except 
the claims of California and Oregon. There is no danger of its 
arr made a precedent, for every other State has been paid in 
full for like aid in suppressing the rebellion. Thecontention that 
other States have claims of a similar nature is false. The claims 


‘of California, Oregon, and Nevada are precisely of the same char- 


acter as the claims of the other States which have been paid. 
These claims are for arming, equipping, and paying soldiers in 
aid of the suppression of the rebellion. ‘Although. bounties were 
paid to soldiers by California, Oregon, and Nevada and by indi- 
viduals with great 1 no claim has been presented for any 
such bounties. The claim they present is forsupplying, equipping, 
and paying soldiers, 

A peculiar condition arose on the Pacific coast which did not 
exist elsewhere. The United States for more than eleven years 
preceding the outbreak of the rebellion paid the army operating 
on the Pacific fully twice as much as was paid to the soldiers in 
the Atlantic States, for the reason that the expense of living on 
the Pacific, coast was more than double the expense of living in the 
Atlantic States, 

The following acts of Congress show the legislative policy of the 
Government: 

On the 17th of June, 1850, an act was passed, the third section 
of which reads as follows: 

SEC, g. And be it further enacted, That whenever enlistments are made at, 
of, the said military posts, and remote and distant stations, 
a bounty equal in amount to the cost of gegen cage and subsisting a soldier 
from the principal prehension ac in the harbor of New York to the place 
of such enlistment be, and the same is hereby, allowed to each recruit so 
enlisted. to be paid in unequal installments at the end of each year's service, 
so that the several amounts shall annually increase and the largest bo paid 
at the expiration of each enlistment. (U. S. Stat., volume 9, page 439.) 

On the 23d of September, 1850, the following provision was in- 
serted in the Army appropriation bill: 

For patch y's to the commissioned officers and enlisted men of the Army 

tates, 


as aforesaid, a per diem, in addition to their regular 
ted man as afoj whilst 
serving as aforesaid, a per diem, in addition to their present pay and allow- 

isting laws, said 
This add Ah y to continue until the Ist of March, 1852, or until — ta 
provided. (U. S. Stat., volume 9, page 504.) 

Under these acts it was the established policy of the Govern- 
ment to make extra allowance to the officers and men amounting 
to fully double the amount paid in the Atlantic States. By some 
strange freak of fortune, probably accidental, a provision crept 
into the act of August 3, 1861, reorganizing the Army, which 
changed the whole policy of the Government with regard to offi- 
cers and soldiers serving on the Pacific coast. The ninth section 
of that act reads as follows: 


Sec, 9. And be it further enacted, That the three months’ extra pay allowed 
by the twenty-ninth section of the act of the 5th of July, 1888, for reenlist- 
ments under certain conditions, the bounty granted by the third section of 
the act of the 17th of June, 1850, for enlistments at remote and distant sta- 


tions and the premium now paid for brin: accepted recruits to the ren- 
dezyous, be, and they are hereby, RTS 1g Stats., 288.) - 


This legislation repealed all laws allowing extra pay on the 
Pacific and placed the Government in an unfortunate ition, 
As the civil war progressed, the forces of the Confederate States 
invaded New Mexico and Arizona, and through their agency the 
Indians were inspired to cut off overland mail communication. In 
the meantime greenbacks had fallen from 40 to 50 per cent on the 
dollar. Asoldier on the Pacific coastreceiving his pay in greenbacks 
was compelled to convert it into coin, which reduced the amount to 
less than $8 per month. Plenty of men were ready to enlist in the 
cause of their country, but they could not with $8 a month supply 
themselves with those necessaries which a soldier serving in that 
country must have, and of course nothing was left for their families. 

The States of California and Oregon, and the Territory of Nevada 
were not behind any other section of the country in paying boun- 
ties to soldiers and in contributing to the sanitary d. The 
Territory of Nevada contributed to that fund more in pe rtion 
to population than any State in the Union. None of the Pacific 
States have ever dreamed of demanding a dollar to bə refunded 
from the General Government for bounties paid or for any other 
patriotic contributions, Still itis contended that if California, 
Oregon, and Nevada are paid for the advances which they made 


to put soldiers in the field, the other States must be paid for dona- 


tions and bounties. This is the only argument adduced against 
the claim, and it is contended in another place that if California, 
Oregon, and Nevada are paid, as the other States have been paid, 
for the money advanced to equip soldiers and put them in tha 
field, the other States which haye already received their money 
for their legitimate advances will come forward and demand to 
have refunded all the money they have paid for bounties and do- 
nations. Such contention is without merit and extremely unjust 
to the Pacific States, 

Before Congress repealed the double pay and allowance which 
had been the established policy on the Pacific coast an act was 
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When California, Oregon, and Nevada presented their claims 
for precisely the same kind of disbursements, a technical objec- 


passed on July 27, 1861, for the reimbursement of every State 
which had advanced and should advance money to equip and pay 


soldiers. Itis as follows: 6 tion was made thereto in the Treasury Department. It was ar- 
An act to indemnify the States for expenses incurred by them in defense of | gued that inasmuch as the Government paid the officers and Kia 
the United States. diers serving on the Pacific coast the same amount in greenbac 


which it paid the soldiers of the Eastern States, the Pacific States 


Be it. enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
of the Treasury | had no claim for money advanced by them. This argument 


States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary ry 
be, and he is Horde gf È directed, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
0 


wise appropriated, to pay to the governor of any State, or to his duly author- | wholly ignores the fact that the cost of living on the Pacific coast 
Ioe ERCO wget EDATEKOA GX wares properly incurred by such State | at that time was at least three times as much as the cost of living 
for enrolling, subsisting, clothing. supplying, arming, equipping, paying, and 


b. | in the Eastern States, and that the Government had recognized 
r to be 815254 paid pion 5 a 8 tobe that fact and had, at all times previous to August 3, 1861, paid 
filed and upon by the oper accounting officers of the Treasury. double compensation to officers and soldiers serving on the Pacific 
Approved, July 27, 1801. (12 Stat. L., page 278.) : coast. Unfortunately the repeal of this extra allowance for the 
In 1862 Congress, by a resolution, gave this act a liberal con- | army of the Pacific occurred at a time when the difference in the 
struction, The following is the resolution: 


cost of living and of supplies between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
A resolution declaratory of the intent beri meaning of a certain act therein 
nam 


was greater than ever before. Freights across the Isthmus and 
around the Horn were more than doubled by reason of the war, 
and mail communication was hazardous and uncertain. 

An emergency finally arose in the early part of 1863 which made 
the raising of troops in California, on, and particularly in 
the Territory of Nevada indispensable. Overland mail communi- 
cation was cut off from the East by Indians cooperating with the 
Confederate forces, and the privateers of the Confederacy endan- 
gered mail communication by water. The Government pay of 


Whereas doubts have arisen as to the true intent and meaning of act No. 
18, entitled “An act to indemnify the States for expenses incurred by them 
in defense of the United States.“ 3 July 27, 1861; 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
-of America in Congress assembled, That the said act shall be construed toarpl 
to expenses incurred as well after as before the date of the approval the: . 
Approved, March 8, 1862. (12 Stat. L., page 615.) 
8 paita ee gee pate a the Now Tak en 15 
U. S., 598) held that the act of July 27, 1561, an e resolution 8 p 
of Congress of March 8, 1862, created on the part of the United | $13 a month in greenbacks, amounting to about $3 in gold, was 
States an obligation to indemnify the States for any costs, charges, | Wholly inadequate. More money had to be furnished to put 
and expenses properly incurred for the purposes expressed in the | troops in the field. The commanding officers on the Pacific coast, 
act of 1861, the title of which shows that its object was “to in- | under instructions from Washington, made requisition upon Cali- 
demnify the States for expenses incurred by them in defense of | fornia, Oregon, and the Territory of Nevadafor more troops The 
the United States,” legislatures of thoseStatesand of the Territory of Nevada responded 
And again, on March 19, 1862, Congress adopted the following liberally and advanced enough money to make the pay of the sol- 
A resolution: am very 3 5 to the aouns which the SOTO 
2 been in the it of paying in those regions. Nobody ha 
* 8 5 Pos 8 pe ped ll Megha the slightest doubt that these advances would be reimbursed under 
1 aone by, such pratas 5 te i: lene dee the act of July 27, 1861, above quoted, which has served so gooda 
x the Senat i A 
America in Congress aerem bied, That i any state during the present rebeliion | PUzpose to the other States in securing for them over $44,000,000, 
shall make any appropriation to pay the volunteers of that State, the Secre- y = td , p: > 
tary of War is hereby authorized to accept the same, and cause it to be ap- | payment for the Indian wars of Texas and other States arising 
lied by the Paymaster-General to the payments designated by the i su uenttotherebellion. California, Oregon, and Nevada were 
included in that act under the supposition that it would secure 


ve 8 making pet appropriation, in the acme ey ry as if 8 
tre oe anta 9 eee. Ie ty thes Dur. | the payment of the war claims of those States. The first section 
of that act reads as follows: 


o disbursement and proper application of such funds to the specific pur- 
-= pose for which they may be appropriated by the several States. 4 

tat. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed, with 
the aid and assistance of the Secretary of War, to cause to be examined a 


Approved, March 19, 1862. (12 L., page 618.) ~ 

When the war was over all the States, except California, Oregon, 
investigated all the claims of the States of Texas, Colorado, Oregon, Nebr: 
California, Kansas, and Nevada, and the Territories of Washington and Idaho, 


and Nevada, which contributed to put soldiers in the field and 
against the United States of America for moneys alleged to have been ex- 


ar and for indebtedness alleged to have been assumed by said States and 

‘erritories in o: , arming, equipping, supplying, clot ing subsisting. 
transporting, and paying the volunteer and mili forces of said States and 
Territories called into active service by the proper anthorities thereof be- 
tween the lith day of April, in the year 1861, and the date of this act, to repel 
invasions and Indian hostilities in said States and Territories and apon 5 


ay them, were reimbursed for their expenditures. The sum of 
14,725,072. 38 was distributed among the States as follows: 
[Senate Report No. 145, Fifty-fourth Congress, first session.] 


Statement accompanying Third Auditor's letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated March 15, 1892. 


Allowances by Third Auditor. borders, including all proper e: necessarily incurred 
and Territories on account of sail force havin: been 80 Canes into activo 
Allow- service as aforesaid, and also all proper claims paid or assumed by said States 
ances b and Territories for horses and 1 actually lost by said forces while 
As reported Secon in the line of duty in active service (excepting and excluding therefrom an 
in Senate Allow- Auditor,as c sa tate of Oregon may have for money expended and indebtedness 
Ex. Doc. allow- rted Total allow- 


: re 
Stato. No. 1438, | 82°88 | ances by 8 ances up to 


Fortieth 3 Third Ex. Doc. Mar. the years 1872 and 1873, which were submitted to and passed , by either 
Congress, list. Auditor. 1802. 3 or rejection. Insp. Gen. James A. Hardie, United States Army). 
second ses- Said accounts for and on behalf of said State of Texas shall be confined to 1 
sion, p. 57. claims arising since the 20th day of October, 1805, and shall include the neces- + 
sary expenses of defense ne Mexican raids or invasi as well as those 
i for defense against Indian hostilities, and for and on behalf of said Territories 
desia rs Ft PES Gente ii en for said claims arising in the years 1877 and 1878. 
Sra eel ana 5S eon. ee Sees 8551855 35.59] After the of this act the Secretary of War represented 
Rhode Island.... 723,530. cc---| 128,590. 590.15 | that he could not 5 the labor required under the act with- 
1 Le tee 2 60.48 Out assistance, and a board of war claims examiners was provided 
Vermont ..  882.557.401._......._.| + 823.587. 557.40 | by Congress under the following act: 
New Lor „957, 998. „787.32 4,000, T34. 2 4. 672.82 | An act for the benefit of tates Texas. 1 brask: 
New Jersey -.-... 420, 107. 6,548.45 1, 426,715. 1, 575, 24 Cnliternia Nane nd Notes aot the Nee £ 5 and 
Pennsylvania 204, 636. 14,590.04 3,219, 026. 3, 886, 100. 63 Idaho, and Nevada when a Territory. 
Fee | Sheed Law ia ERTL ost y abs pcyaers E E E 
prion ene . eren 1 SEC. 2. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to detail three Army offi- 
Igels seus — i Hey 485. 785 = 1 88 2 cers to assist him in examining and reporting upon the claims of the States and 
TAS RE 668" 529, P $ 2.008, 529. 7 3.741.738, 29 Territories named in the act of June 27, 1882, chapter 241 of the laws of the 
1 . 70798.45) 4068.15 71.200. 71.537.605 Forty-seventh Congress, aud such officers, before entering upon said duties, 
1 881.138. 886.408. B86, 438. 86 shall take and subscribe an oath that they will carefully examine said claims, 
Colorado 58. 28.8 55.288. 55.28.84 and that they will, tothe best of their ability. make a just and impartial state- 
issouri 550.21. % 996.37 7,581, 417. 7, 581,417.80 | Ment thereof. as required by raid act. 
844. 202. 845,753 845,785.00 Approved August 4, 1886, (21 Stat. L., 217.) 
laware -.----.-. 1.258.873 31,938. $1,988.98 | Secretary Lincoln considering these acts together, namely, the 
veo TS 400. 148.255 7 4 acts of 1861, under which the other States were paid, and the act 
West Virginia 471.003. 471, 063.4 | of 1882, came to the conclusion that the claims of California, Ore- 
Kentucky 468. 8,551, 608.97 | gon, and Nevada could be paid under them without further legis- 


lation, But his successor, Secretary Endicott, raised all sorts of 
technical objections and nothing wasdone. Whereupon the Sen- 
ate adopted a resolution requiring the board of war claims ex- 
aminers to investigate and report upon the claims of California, 
Oregon, and Nevada. The board did its duty faithfully and ex- 
amined with great care and 1 these claims and all the 
circumstances connected with them. Every item was scrutinized. 


* 8 = a 5 of 8 to New Soak not yer ac- 
tual ut upon the o be re ngress a resent ses- 
sion, Yor 3 appropriation. S S vF 


SECOND AUDITORS Orion Mora 19, 1892 (mail room). 
THIRD Auprron's OFFICE, March 15, 1592. 
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Elaborate reports were made to Congress, consisting of three large 
volumes of about 750 pages each. (See Sentae Executive Docu- 
ments 10, 11, and 17, Fifty-first Con , first session.) 

These reports were referred to the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, and that committee reported a bill for the payment of the 
claims, and an amendment for that p was put on the gen- 
eral deficiency bill of the second session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

The Pacific Coast States, however, were unfortunate in the 
House. They had no representation on the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Mr.Sayers, of Texas, was a member of that committee 
and was fortunate enough to secure for Texas $1,175,793.37 for 
Indian wars which arose subsequent to the rebellion. 

The history of these claims in the two Houses of Congress is as 
follows: 

Fiftieth Con 
tee on Milita: 

Senate bill $420. 


first session. Senate bill 2918. Reported from Commit- 
Affairs by Mr. STEWART. Senate Report 1286. 
Introduced by Mr. STEWART. Reported from the Com- 
aie on Military Affairs by Mr. ART. Senate Report 2014. Passed the 
mate. 


Senate bill 3120. Fayorably reported from the House Committee on War 
Claims by Mr. Stone. House Bepa 3398. 

rst Congress. Senate bill 2416. Introduced by Mr. STEWART. Favor- 

77 Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report upon the war 
claims of the State of Nev: Senate Executive ument 10. 

House bill 7430. Introduced by Mr. CLUxIk. Favorably — by Mr. 
STONE, from Committee on War Claims. House Report the 
Senate in general deficiency bill March 3, 1891. 


Fifty-second Congress. Senate bill 52. Introduced by Mr. STEWART, Fa- 
worebly 3 by Mr. Davis, from Committee on tary Affairs. Sen- 
a oport 158 


House bill 42. Introduced by Mr. CAMINETTI. Favorabl 


rted by Mr. 
STONE, from the Committee on War Claims. House Re 


Fifty-third Congress: Sonate bill 1205. Introduced by Mr. White. Favor- 
anig poreo by Mr. Davis from the Committee on Military Affairs. Sen- 


a e 

8. 101. by Mr. STEWART. 

House bill 4959. Introduced by Mr. Maguire. Favorably reported by Mr. 
Hermann from the Committee on War Claims House Report 58. 

Fifty-fourth Congress. Senate bill 51, by Mr. STEWART, and Senate bill 
53, by Mr. Mitchell. Senate bill 1650. In uced by Mr. White. Favorably 
reported by Mr. STEWART from Committee on Claims. Senate Report 145. 

ouse bill 31, by Mr. Johnson, of California. 2 

House bill 124% Introduced by Mr. Maguire. Favorably 8 by Mr. 
OraxN from the Committee on War Claims. House Report 

House bill 8783, reported by Mr. Hermann as a substitute. 

Fifty-fiftth Congress. Senate bill HL Introduced by Mr. STEWART. S. 
1141, by Mr. MCBRIDE. Claim was favorably et by Mr. STEWART fro 
the Committee on Claims, us amendment to S. 3545 (the omnibus bill”). 
Senate Report S44, part 2. Passed the Senate in omnibus bill.“ 

H. R. 89, by Mr. Maguire, of California. 

Mic rd Congress. Amendment by Mr. STEWART to House bill 11537, 
avorably reported from the Committee on Claims by Mr. STEWART, Sen- 
ate Report 1351, and passed the Senate May 31, 1900. 

All these reports were unanimous, and it never occurred to the 
committees of the House or the Senate, where these cases were 
frequently argued, that there was any want of equity in the claims 
of these States, X 

The difficulty of passing these claims and other acknowledged 
meritorious claims on appropriation bills led to a movement to 
consolidate them in an omnibus bill.“ For that purpose the fol- 
lowing section was incorporated in the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill of July 19, 1897: 

To enable the Committee on Claims of the Senate to fully examine into all 
the evidence in all cases of just claims that are now before them, or that 
have been favorably repor and not finally disposed of, with the view of 
reporting the same to the Senate at the beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress, $1,000, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
el by the chairman of said committee, and said sum, or any part 
thereof, in the discretion of the chairman, may be paid as additional compen- 
sation to the clerk and assistant clerk of said committee. (30 Stats., 138. 

In the following session an ‘‘omnibus bill,” providing for the 
payment of Southern claims, French spoliation claims, etc., was 
enacted into law. As the bill passed the Senate it contained the 
claims of California, Oregon, and Nevada without opposition. 
But.the fate of the measure was very different in the House. 
objection came in that body from a most unexpected source. 
Although Iam not at liberty to discuss the conduct of members 
in the other House, still I may allude to matters which have gone 
into history. The opposition of Mr, Loup of California defeated 
the claims of California, Oregon, and Nevada on the omnibus 
bill.” When that bill was before the House Mr. Loup said: 


ately proceeded to investigate the record in this case, covering hundreds and 
hundreds of pages, musty now, to fortify myself to support these claims 
upon the floor of the House. 

The further I went into the investigation of these claims the more I was 
convinced, step by step, that they never had even equity before Congress. 
It may require some courage to say this with regard to the claims of a man’s 
own State, but the claims of the State of California, the State of Oregon, and 
the State of Nevada, standing upon exactly the same pie are pay td 
elaims for bounty; and there has not been a le State in the Union so 


| 


that has been reimbursed for the extra or boun ven to troops.—Con- 
5 Record, Fifty-fifth Congress, Tard Score Some ®, vars 3, page 


This speech, of course, was fatal to the claims of the Pacific 
States. They were beaten in the House. The bill went into con- 
ference, The conferees on the part of the House could not agree 
to the payment of these claims, but suggested that the claim of 
Nevada, which was a Territory at the time the advances were 
made, be referred to the Secretary of the Treasury for another 
investigation, and 5 the following provision was incor- 
porated in the omnibus bill and became a law: 


That the claim of the State of Nevada for moneys advanced jn aid of tho 
suppression of the rebellion in the civil war be, and the same is hereby, re- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Treasury toinvestigate and report to Congress 
at the next session the amount furnished by said State of Nevada, or by the 
Territory of Nevada andassumed by said State, in aid of the suppression of 
the rebellion of the civil war, with such interost on the same as said State has 
actually paid, together with what amounts have been heretofore paid by the 
United States, (30 Stats., 1206.) 


The Secretary of the Treasury performed the duty required b 
this statute, and on the 19th day of January, 1900, made the fol- 
lowing report (House Document 322, Fifty-sixth Congress, first 
session), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1990. 
Str: Referring to the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Seat, page 1206), upon the sub- ` 
ject of the claim of the State of Nevada for moneys advanced in aid of the 
suppression of the rebellion in the civil war, and calling for report to Con- 
S by the Secretary of the Treasury thereon, I have the honor to transmit 
erewith copy of statement of the case made by the Auditor for the War De- 
partment January 18, 1900. 
Respectfully, L. J. GAGE, 
Secretary. 


The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 13, 1900. 

Sin: In reply to pe communication of March 11, 1899, requesting a report 
under provisions of act of March 3, 1880, paragraph “State claims" (Public, 
190), upon the claim of the State of Nevada for moneysadvanced in aid of the 
pd ta of the rebellion in the civil war, I havo the honor to state the fol- 

OW. 2 

On December 24, 1889, the Secre of War, acting in accordance with a 
resolution of the Senate of February 27, 1889, transmitted a full and complete 
statement showing the amount expended by the State of Nevada. with such 
interest on the same as the State had paid between February 10, 1865. and 
June 8, 1889, amounting in all to the sum of $412.600.31. This report is found 
in Executive Document No. 10. first session Fifty-first Congress. 

From a certified statement of Samuti P. Davis, State comptroller of Ne- 
yada, made on December 19, 1509, it appears that since the time covered by 
the report of the Secretary of War—i. e., from June 39, 1880, to December 81, 
1s%—the State of Nevada has paid the sum of $58,401.27 as interest upon money 
paid by the State in aiding in suppressing the re lion in the civil war. Ac- 
cordingly, assuming this statement to be correct, the total amount 1 
by the State of Nevada, or by the Territory of Nevada and assum y said 
State, with such interest on the same as the said State has actually paid, 
amounts to $171,001.58. 

Upon reports of an examination of this claim made by the State war claims 
examiners, the Third Auditor, and the Second Comptroller of the Treasury, 
under act of June 27, 1882. the sum of $7,559.61 was allowed and paid to the 
State of Nevada on April 10, 1888. This amount. deducted from the total 
amount paid by the State of Nevada, leaves the sum of $462,441.97 for which 
tap aata ae not been reimbursed. The following is a tabulated statement 
0 s claim: 

Amount of claim of the State of Nevada, including interest up to 
June 30, 1889, as shown in the report of the Secretary of War (see 


page 10, Senate Document No. 10, Fifty-first Con ee 600. 31 
* of interest paid by Nevada from June 30, 1889, to Decem- 


31. 1800 f m 58, 401. 27 
Total claim 
Amount which the 


Total paid by the State for which no reimbursement has been 
F. H. MORRIS, Auditor. 


In compliance with this report the Senate inserted the follow- 
1860 amendment in the sundry civil appropriation bill on May 31, 
1 — 


402, 441. 97 


To pay the State of Nevada the sum of $462,441.97 for moneys advanced in 
aid of the suppression of the rebellion in the civil war, as found and reported 
to Congress on January 22, 1900, by the 5 of the Treasury. as pro- 
vided in an act of Congress approved March 3, 1899. 


When this amendment was pending in the House, Mr. Moopy 
of Massachusetts, as was natural, relied on the speech of Mr. 
Loup to defeat the claim. He said: 


Now, one single word more,and Iam done. The gentleman from Novada 
said my first impression was in favor of this claim. So it was. As lunder- 
stood it at-first, I thought it ought to be yan The porn from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Loup] made a speech on this subject at the t session of Ci 
which I want this House to hear, It refers to just the state of mind tr 
was in during the various stages of investigation. First I thought the claim 
ought to be paid; then I knew it ought not to be paid unless we were ready 
to set a dangerous p: ent. 

Gentlemen will remember that while the State of Nevada has a claim of 
$400,000, the State of California has a claim of $4,000,000 of the same kind, 
standing on all fours, and that is . Now. I ask the House to listen to 
what the gentleman from California said about this claim, his own State in- 
cluded, o es While this 
speech is mtleman from California is 


‘ht not to be paid, ; 
; and therefore I ask the House to giye it atten- 


F 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
“Now I want to say one word about the claims of the State of California. 


had accepted asafact. You remember I held this claim gdp’ — ‘ore 


ately proceeded to investigate the record in this case, covering hundreds and 
hudreds of claims 
upon the floor of the House, 

“The further I went into the investigation of these claims, the more I was 
convinced, step by step, that they never had even equity before Congress. 
It may require some courage to say this with regard to the claims of a man’s 
own State, but the claims of the State of California, the State of Oregon, and 
the State of Nevada, standing upon exactly the same plane, are simpy claims 
for bounty; and there has not been a single State in the Union so far that 
has been reimbursed for the extra pay or bounty given to 2 

Mr. Moopy of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. S ‘er, that is true, and the con- 
cluding words of the gentleman from California are true. There has never 
been a single State ee any one of these’claims. Millions and millions of dol- 
lars were paid by the States. Are you ready to now to pay one State 
a claim of that kind?—Congressional Record, June 6, 1900. 

How anyone could have asserted that the claims of the Pacific 
States were for bounties and their payment would bea precedent 
for refunding all the bounties paid by other States is incompre- 
hensible. Certainly, anyone reading the reports of the war 
claims examiners and the numerous reports of the committees of 
both Honses of Congress would have been informed as to the na- 
ture of these claims. The following extracts from the reports of 
the war claims examiners show the nature of the claims of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Nevada, and the equitable grounds upon 
which they rest: 

NEVADA. 
Extra monthly pay—Liabilities assumed. 

It S from the affidavit of the State comptroller (herewith, marked 
Exhibit No. 2) that liabilities to the amount of $1,153.75 were assumed by the 
State of Nevada as successor to the Territory of Nevada on account of costs, 
charges, and expenses for monthly pay to volunteers and military forces in 
the Territory and State of Nevada in the service of the United States,“ and 
that State warrants fully covering such liabilities were duly issued. It is 
also shown in the affidavit that of said warrants two for the sum of $11.33 and 
3455 5 have been paid, such! payment reducing said liabilities to 

The circumstances and exigencies under which the Nevada legislature 
allowed this extra compensation to its citizens serving as volunteers in the 
United States Army are believed to have been substan y the same as those 
that impelled the legislatures of California and Oregon to a similar course of 
action for the relief of the contingent of troops raised in each of these States. 
Prices of commodities of every kind were extravagantly high during the war 
period in Nevada, which depended for the transportation of its supplies 
upon wagon roads across mountain ranges were impassable for six 
months of eyery year, and at certain times, at least. during the said period 
the rich yields of the newly opened mines produced an extraordinary demand 
for labor, largely increasing wages and salaries. These high prices of com- 
modities and services were coexistent with, though in their causesindepend- 
ent of, the depreciation of the ry notes, which did not pass current 
in that section of the country, though acce | through necessity by the 
troops serving there: and it is safe to sey that in Nevada, as in California 
and Oregon. the soldier could buy no more with a gold dollar than could the 
soldier serving in the Eastern States with the 8 or paper dollar. 

On the whole, therefore, we are decided in the conviction that n 
them this extra compensation the ture was mainly instiga by a de- 
sire to do a plain act of justice to the United States volunteers raised in the 
State and performing an arduous frontier service, by placing them on the 


same footing, as 2 compensation, with the 
and soldiers of the United States Army serving east of the Rocky Mountains. 


ment No. 70, Fiftieth Congress, second session): 

“What 8 in recruiting the Nevada volunteers? Iwillneed 
them for the protection of the State, and trust that you may meet with suc- 
cess in your efforts to raise them. I oye the legislature may assist you by 
some such means as have been adopted by California and Oregon.“ 

But the fact remains that the declared purpose of the monthly allowance 
was to give a compensation to the Nevada volunteers (see section l of the act 
last referred to), and that when measured by the current prices of the coun- 
try in which they were serving, their compensation from all sources did not 
exceed, if, indeed, it was equal to, the value of the money received as pay by the 
troops stationed elsewhere, i. e., outside of the Department of the Pacific.— 
Senate Executive Document No. 10, Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 7. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Extra pay to enlisted men. 


By an act i th April 27, 1863, the pn ders appropriated and set 
“as a soldiers’ relief fund“ the sum of $600,000, from which every en- 
soldier of the companies of California volunteers raised or thereafter 

to be raised for the service of the United States was to be paid, in addition to 
the pay and allowances granted him by the United States, a compensation” 
of $ per month from the time of his enlistment to the time of his 

Drafted men, substitutesfor drafted men, soldiers dishonorably discharged 
or discharged for disability existing at time of enlistment, were not to share 
in the benefits of the act, and, except in cases of married men having families 
dependent upon them for support, payment was not to be made until after 
discharge. ven per cent interest-bearing bonds to the amount of $600,000, 
in sums of $500, with coupons for interest attached to each bond. were an- 
thorized to be issued on J uly 1,1863. (Pages 349-351, Statement for Senate 


hang g the mode of veh go in certain 
cases was made by act of March 15, 1864, and on March 31. the additional 
sum of $550,000 was appropriated for the payment of claims arising under its 
Poy sere E barre pe TEOT Eo ach State to 


Fearing that the total amount of $1,150,000 specifically appropriated might 
still prove insufficient to pay all bees accruing under the act of April 
27. above mentioned, the ture directed, by an act which also took 
effect March 31, 1866 (page 604, Stats. of California, 1565-66), that the remain- 
der of such claims should be audited and allowed out of ‘the appropriation 
and made and created by the act granting bounties to the volunteers of 
8 approved April 4, 1804, and more fully referred to on page 19 of 


ers, warrants amounting to $1,459,270.21 were paid by the State treasurer, as 
said warrants. . 


27, 1863, ht be made . the officers of the Pay Department of the 


Some information as to the circumstances and exigencies under which this 

money was expended may be derived from the following extract from the 
annual report of the adjutant-general of the State for the year 1862, dated 
December 15, 1862: 
The rank and file of the California contingent{is made up of material of 
which any State might be groa; and the sacrifices they have made should 
be duly appreciated and their services rewarded by the State. I do most 
earnestly recommend, therefore, that the precedent established many of 
the Atlantic coast States of paying their troops in the service of the United 
States an additional amount monthly should be adopted by California, and 
that a bill appropriating, say, $10 r month to each enlisted man of the 
troops raised or to be raised is State be passed. * * * This would be 
a most tangible method of recognizing the patriotic efforts of our soldiers, 
relieve many of their families from actual destitution and want, and hold out 
a fitting encouragement for honorable service.” (Page 58, Statement for 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs.) 

Your examiners are of the opinion that the favorable action which was 
taken on the above recommendation of the Adjutant-General can not be justly 
ascribed to any desire on the pari of the legislature to avoid resort to acon- 
5 although the exclusion of drafted men from the benefits of the act 
indicates that, they i and deemed it proper to call attention to the 
possibility of a draft. Unlike the law of April 4, 1864, the benefits of which 
were confined to men who should enlist after the date of its passage and be 
credited to the quota of the State, the provisions of the act now under con 
sideration extended alike to the volunteers who had already entered or had 
actually completed their enlistment contract and to those who were toen- 
list in the future. There is every reason for the belief that the predominat- 
ing if not the only reason of the State authorities in enacting this measure 
was to allow their volunteers in the United States service such a stipend as 
would, together with the pay received by them from the General Government, 
amount to a fair and just compensation. In fact, as has already been stated, 
this was expressly declared to be the purpose of the act. 

It appears that up to December 31, 1562, those of t he United States troops 
serving in the Department of the Pacific who were paid at all—in some cases 
detachments had not been paid for a year or more—were generally paid in 
coin, but on February 9, 1 instructions were issued from the Treasury De- 
partment to the assistant treasurer of the United States at San Francisco 
that “checks of disbursing officers must be paid in United States notes.” 
(Letter of Deputy Paymaster-General George H. Ringgold, dated February 
13, 1888, to Paymaster-General; copy herewith marked Exhibit No. 10.) 

Before this, greenbacks had become the current medium of exchange in all 
ordinary business transactions in the Eastern States, but in the ific Coast 
States and the adjoining Territories, gold continued to be the basis of circu- 
lation throughout the war. 5 

At this time the paper currency had become greatly kn ah ted, and on 
February 28, 1863, the price of gold in Treasury notes touched 170. This ac- 
tion of the Government in compelling troopsto acceptsuch notes asan equiva- 
lent of gold in payment for services rendered by them ina section where coin 
alone was current pre rise to much dissatisfaction; for although gold could 
be bought in San meisco at nearly the same price in Treasury notes as in 
New York, it must be remembered that the troops in the Department of the 
Pacific were largely stationed at remote and isolated points. 

When paying in nbacks for articles purchased by, or for services ren- 
dered to, them in these out-of-the-way places they were obliged to submit 
not only to the current discount in San cisco butalso to a further loss 
occasioned by the desire of the persons whosoid the articles, or rendered the 
service, to protect themselves against possible further depreciation. It ad- 
mits of li doubt that by reason of his inability to realize the full value of 
paper money, as quoted in the money centers, and of the fact that w and 
the cost of living and of commodities of every kind were abno: y high 
(owing in great pi to the development of newly-discovered mines in that 
region), the purc. 8 of the greenback dollar in the hands of the av- 
erage soldier serving the De ent of the Pacific was from the latter 
part of 1862 onward from 25 to h per cent less than that of the same dollar 
paid to his fellow-soldier in the East. 

Representation of the great hardship the Treasury Department's instruc- 
tions entailed upon the troops were 83 made. On March 10, 1863, the 
legislature telegraphed to Washington a resclution adopted on that date, in- 
structing the State’s delegation in Congress to impress upon the Executive 
“the necessity which exists of having officers and soldiors of the United 
States Army, officers, seamen, and es of the United States Navy, and 
all citizen employees in the service of the Government of the United States 
serving west of the Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific coast, paid their 
salaries and pay in gold and silver currency of the United States, provided 
the same be paid in as revenue on this coast.“ (Page 46, Statement for Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs.) 

And on Mare 


part 0 

aud the Territories of Nevada, Utah, and Arizona), transmitted to the Adju- 
tant-General of the United States Army a letter of Maj. C. S. Drew, First 
Oregon Cavalry. commandant at Camp Baker, Oregon, containing an explicit 
statement of the effects of and a tornal protoni t pan his men in 
8 In his letter of transmittal (page 154, Ex. Doc. 70), General 


Tight remarked 2s follows: 
“The difficulties and embarrassments enumerated in the major's commu- 
nication are common to all the troops in this department, and I most 83 
fully ask the serious consideration of the General in Chief and the War 
Department to this subject. Most of the troops would prefer waiting for 
their pay to receiving notes worth but little more than half their face; but 
even at this ruinous discount officers, unless they have private means, are 
compelled to receive the notes Knowing the difficulties experienced by the 
Government in procuring coin to pay the Army, I feel great reluctance in 
submittin say ievances from t remote department, but justice to tho 
ers demands that a fair statement should be made to the 
War Department.” 
It was under circumstances and exigencies such as these that the legisla- 
ture themselyes—all appeals to the General Government having proved 
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futile—provided the n: relief by the law of a ae 27,1863. They did not 
even after that relax their efforts on behalf of United States troops, other 
than their own volunteers, serving among them, but on April 1, 1864, adopted 
Rooting Brahe rey ere ae oy he pa 

uence in proc e passage of a law officers an ers 
of the Army stationed on the Pacific coast an increase of their pay, 
amounting to 30 Pan cent on the amount now allowed by law. — Senate co 
ul ive Document No, 11, Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 23. 


OREGON. 
Extra monthly compensation to officers and enlisted men of volunteers. 


The certificate of the State treasurer, duly authenticated by thesecretary 
of state under the seal of the State,sets forth that the amounts severally 
out for the redemption of relief bonds, as shown by the books of the 
reasurer’s office, as reported by the treasurer to the several | tive as- 
semblies and as verifled by the several joint committees (inves ting com- 
missions) of said assembly under the provisions of a joint resolution thereof, 
aggregate 476.32. The following books, papers, etc., are also submitted in 
evidence of payment: 


0 The canceled bonds. 


e legislature 
compared the record kept by the 
State treasurer with the bonds redeemed and found the amounts correct and 
agreeing with the amounts reported by the State treasurer to the legislative 
assembly, are entered in said bond register. 

(3) Certificates of service given to the several volunteers upon 
which warrants were given entitling the holders to bon These certificates 
cover service for which the sum of $86,639.85 was due. Thu remainder of the 
certificates, the State authorities report, were not found, and are probably 
lost or destroyed. 

(4) Copies of the master rolls of the Oregon volunteers, certified to by the 
secretary of state, setting forth the entire service of each officer and enlisted 


man. 

In all, bonds amounting to $93,637 were issued. As has been stated, but 
$90,476.32 is found to have expended in the emption of these bonds, 
some of which were redeemed at less than their face value. Five bonds, 


i, haye not been redeomed. 
ority by which these bonds were issued is contained in an act of 
the legislature, which was approved on October 24, 1804 {cop herewith), ap- 
propriating a sum not ex: $100,000, to tute an known as the 
“com: oned officers and soldiers’ relief fund,” out of which was to be 
id to each commissioned officer and enlisted soldier of the companies of 
n volunteers raised in the State for the service of the United States to 


aid in repelling invasion, ete.. from the time of their enlistment to the time 
of their d per month in addition to the pay allowed them by the 
United States. ted men not recei an honorable discharge from the 


of the monthly pay to them for the support of such dependents. 
A bond, bea: gta Van bat semiannually, at 7 per cent per annum, 
redeemable July 1, 1875, with coupons for the interest attached, was to be is- 


cited law and te the expenditures incurred under its provisions were sub- 
stantially the same as those which brought about the adoption of similar 
measures of relief in California and Nevada. It must have been patent to 
every one fully acquainted with the circumstances of the case that the vol- 
unteers that had been raised in Oregon at this time (October 24, 1864), con- 
sisting only of the seven companies of the First Cavalry and the 
ndent detachment of four months’ men. a majority of whom had then 


inde 
nearly completed their term, been greatly un considering the 
nature of the service performed by them and the current rate of ies 


and wages in other pursuits of life. 

At thə time of the enrollment and muster in of tho First 8 
and up to the latter 3 of 1862, the Government paid those of its troops 
the Department of the Pacific, that were paid at all, in specie; but, as often 
happened during the war, a number of the companies of the regiment 
named, cooupying remote stations, remained unpaid for a long time and were 
finally paid in Treasury notes, some of the members having more than a 
N due them. 

During the remainder of the war the Government à its troops in the 
Department of the Pacitic, as elsewhere, in green Referring to this 
condition of things and to the fact that coin continued to be the ordinar 
medium of exchange in Oregon in ie business transactions, Maj. C. 
Drew, First Oregon Cavalry, in a letter to his department commander, dated 
March 4, 1863 (page 154, Ex. Doc: 70), ed attention tothe fact that at his 
station (Camp er) TORRE notes were worth “not more than 50 or 55 
cents per dollar;” that each officer and soldier of his command was serving 
for less than half pay, and had done so, some of them, for sixteen months 
past; that while capital protected itself from loss and perhaps realized bet- 
ter profits than under the old and better system of payment in coin, “the 
soldier did not have that power, and if paid in notes must necessarily receipt 
in full for what is equivalent to him of half pay or less for the service he has 
rendered, and must continue to fulfill his part of the contract with the Goy- 
ernment for the same reduced rate of pay until his 3 of service shall 
have terminated; and that men will not enlist for $ or $7 a month 
while $13 is the regular pay, and, moreover, being by every soldier in 
every other department n the Pacific.” 

In forwarding this letter to the Adjutant-General United States Army. 
the department commander remarked that the embarrassments enumerated 
in major’s communication were common to all the troops in the depart- 
ment, and he tharefore asked “the serious consideration of the General in 
Chief and the War De nt to this subject.“ Some months later (Au- 
gust 18,1863) General Alvord, while reporting to the department commander 
the location ofanew military postat Fort Boisé, referred to the difficulties en- 
countered by the garrison charged with 5 establishing it, as follows: 

“Some difficulty is experienced in building the post in consequence of tho 
low rates of legal-tender notes. In that country they bear merely nominal 
value. The depreciation of the Government currency not only embarrasses 

rmaster’s y to disaffect the men. 


the Quarte: Department, but also tends 
The differences between their pay and the prom held out by the richest 
perhaps, on the coast, the proximity of w. makes them all the more 
bey toon is so t that many desertions occur.“ Er. page 
About the same time (September 1, 1863) the adjutant-general of the State 
complained of the inadequacy of the soldiers’ pay, resul the depre- 
elation of the paper currency with which tho were paid. g to the 
fact that after expiration of eight months the date of the requisition 


of the United States military authorities for six additional companies for the 
First Oregon Cavalry but one had been raised, he said: 

“And yet we are not pre to say that it is for the want of patriotism 
on the part of the peop: 0 but from other causes, y from the 
deficiency in the pay of the volunteer in comparison with the wages given in 
the civil pursuits of life, as well as with the nature of the currency with 
which they are paid, the depreciation of which renders it hardl possible for 
the soldier to enlist any other motive save pure patrioti And I 
would here suggest that the attention of our — — be called to this do- 
fect, and that additional pay, either in land, money, or something else, be 
an ed to those who have volunteered. Justice demands that this should be 

one.“ 

In enacting the relief law of October 24, 1864, it is fair to presume that the 
legislature was largely influenced 7 5 5 following statements and recommen- 
aona of the governor contained in his annual message dated September 


“The Snake and other tribes of Indians in castern Oregon have been hos- 
tile and constantly committing depredations. The regiment has spent two 
summers on the pis g protection to the immigration and to the 
trade and travel in that region of the country. During the past summer the 
> pores has traveled over twelve hundred miles, and the officers and men are 
still out on duty. The officers and most, if not all, the men joined the regi- 
ment through patriotic motives, and, while some of the time they have been 
traveling over rich gold fields, where laborers’ wages are from $3 to $5 per 
day, there have been very few desertions, and that, too, while they were being 

d in de currency, making their wages only about $3 per month. 

A great many of these men have no pecuniary interest in keeping open the 
lines of travel, protecting mining districts and merchants and traders. The 
benefit of their service thus insures [inures] to the benefit of others, who 
should peg teas faithful soldiers in bearing these burdens. Oregon, in pro- 
portion to her population and wealth, has paid far less than other States for 
mili purposes. California pays her volunteers $5 per month extra in 
coin. It would be but an act of simple justico for this State to make good to 
the members of this regim losses by dep: ted currency. (Page 


t their 
87, Statement for Senate Milit ‘Committee ) 

It is to be noted here that while the officers and men who became the bene- 
ficiaries of this law had been paid in a depreciated currency, which in Oregon 
does not appear to have had more than two-thirds of the purchasing power 
it had in the East, the Government provided them with clothing, subsistence, 
shelter, and all their absolutely necessary wants. he other hand, itisto 
be borne in mind that the le; ture must have been aware of the fact noted, 
and that it granted the extra compensation from a sense of justice and with- 
out any gtd calculated to benefit the State at large, such as might be 
reasonably inferred from the granting of bounties to men whoshould here- 
after enlist.” As has been already mentioned. the terms of the O: nm vol- 
unteers were drawing to a close andthe benefits of the law were restricted to 
the volunteers“ and did not therefore include those“ to be raised.”"— 
Senate Executive Document No. 17, Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 14. 

The majority of the House of Representatives, relying upon the 
statement of Mr. Loup, were evidently under the impression that 
these claims are for bounty and would be precedents for paying 
other States vast sums of money, and therefore voted against the 
claim. That impression may removed by a correct under- 
standing of the facts. If California would send a united delega- 
tion to Congress in favor of her just claims they would undonbtedly 
be paid, and Nevada would also receive what honestly belongs to 
her. Nevada is poor and needs the money. She contributed it 
at a time when the nation was in need of troops and when the Gov- 
ernment could not obtaimthem without the assistance of the Ter- 
ritory of Nevada. 

The claim of Nevada was so well understood in the Senate that 
it needed no argument to put it upon an re bill. It 
had been considered so often and was so well understood by the 
able and leading men of the Senate who had participated in its 
discussion that as early as March 3, 1891, when an amendment for 
the peceni of the claims of California, Oregon, and Nevada was 

nding = the Senate, which amendment passed that body, Mr. 

LE said: 

I want to say to the Senator from Nevada that the Senate is committed to 
these State claims by vote, by sentiment, and it is only a question of time 
when they will pass. 

And on the 3ist of May last, when the amendment for the pay- 
ment of the claim of Nevada was pending in the Senate, and which 
was defeated in the House on the strength of the speech of Mr. 
Loup, Senator HAWLEY, chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, from which the Pacific States’ claims had been twice 
favorably reported, said: 

There is no sort of question astoits justice. It is just as much dueas your 
board bill, which you have to pay every month. 

On the same occasion Senator TELLER, who had reported the 
claims of California, Oregon, and Nevadain the omnibus bill and 
passed them through the Senate, rose in his place and said: 

If there are any claims that are ps and proper which the United States 
ought to pay, this is one of them. is as sacred an obligation, in my judg- 
ment, as the national bonds. 

I might quote almost without end statements of leading Sena- 
tors to the same effect. The reports of the committees of the 
House are equally strong in favor of the equity of these claims. 

I do not want to be understood as claiming that the California 
delegation as such has been uniformly op totheseclaims. On 
the contrary, so far as my knowledge goes, the representatives from 
California in both Houses have been strongly in favor of the justice 
and equity of the claims of the Pacific States. Messrs. Clunie, 
Maguire, Caminetti, Johnson, Morrow,and McKenna and Senator 
White were active in their support. Senator PERKINS has been 
very earnest and persistent in supporting these claims ever since 
he has been a member of the Senate, and I believe that California 
will ultimately come to the rescue and aid in the passage of bills 
for their payment. I no further opposition to the payment of 


the just claim of Ni will come from that source. 
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Trusts. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD, 
5 OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900. 7 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
138) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD said: 

Iam not certain, Mr. Speaker, but that the saying that is writ- 
ten in Chronicles is quite likely to prove to be true, and it is this: 
“And he said, goyo upand prosper, and they shall be delivered into 
your hand.” at, I think, will turn ont later to be the condition 
of our friends who represent the other side upon this proposition, 
I trust, Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of this question, that I shall 
not find it necessary to become delirious or hysterical over the 

uestion of trusts. I have been sitting here and listening to the 

ebate upon the other side. I have heard trusts characterized as 
‘*hydra-headed monsters,” ‘‘ robbers,” ‘‘ thieves,” and the awful 
combinations that were grinding innocent women and children 
into the earth and bringing down prematurely Cimmerian dark- 
ness over the firmament. Assaults upon aggregations of capital 
have been inflammatory, intemperate, and unstinted. 

Notwithstanding all this, I think it 1 aNd to say at the out- 
set that there are aggregations of capital, that there are corpora- 
tions in this land which are legitimate and useful, The prevail- 
ing phase of modern business development undoubtedly involves 
the aggregation of extensive capital. It contemplates small profits 
and large volume of sales. It also requires the consolidation of 
separate interests, and these work out economies. It is some- 
times the result of the cooperation of individuals representin 
the smaller units. This condition of things has advantages, an 
is subject to disadvantages. The advantages are that the con- 
sumer to-day, with this peculiarity of development which exists, 
receives and buys his goods cheaper than he ever did before. The 
disadvantages are that it eliminates individual competition and 
tends to sink individualism in the great aggregation or corpora- 
tion. Itis perfectly competent and proper for a legislative body 
to fulminate its denunciation against an evil aggregation, or 
against the corporation that violates the perce of its organiza- 
tion, and undertakes to oppress the people. 

But where there is one aggregation, where there is one corpo- 
ration that is what might be called a ‘‘ hydra-headed monster:“ or, 
to use the expressive and beautiful language of my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. DE Armonp}, that“ has its villainous clutch on the 
throat of American energy,” I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
there are hundreds, aye, I may say thousands, that are legitimate 
elements of enterprise, that conserve the interests of the people, 
that are in fact indispensable to the general welfare; and they 
are not to be railed at on this floor or in any campaign. With- 
out great aggregations of capital no railroads could exist, no 
water power could be developed, no spindles could turn, no 
manufactories could turn ont the multitudinous products of 
human ingenuity. The earth could not be compelled to sur- 
render up its magnificent treasures for the uses of men, and it ill 
becomes this great body to make a general and universal assault 
upon capital because it is aggregated or consolidated. It is not 
enough to show that large dividends are paid, that the business is 
widely diffused, or that it is centralized and subject to the control 
of a president or board of directors. 

It is only when it is injuriously aggregated, it is only when itis 
improperly aggregated—when it crushes out or seeks to crush out 
competition, when it is operated to restrain trade and commerce 
and oppresses the public—thatit becomes a proper subject of legis- 
lation, a proper subject of judicial attention. 

Great difficulties inhere in dealing practically and efficiently 
with a problem so intricate. To establish the line of demarcation 
between the lawful and unlawful corporation, aggregation, or 
syndicate may well engage the attention of the most acute mind. 

That the change from syndicates to corporations, as a mode of 
operation for a monopoly,does not necessarily emancipate the 
enterprise from judicial control is quite clear if the principle an- 
nounced by Mr. Justice Bailey is sound when he says: 

+ + The trust, then, being repugnant to public policy and illegal, it is 
impossible to see why the same is not true of the corporation which succeeds 
to it and takes its p The control exercised over the distillery business 
of the country—over production and prices—and the virtual monopoly 
formerly held by the trust, are in no degree changed or relaxed, but rhe 
methods and purposes of the trust are perpetuated and carried out with the 

persistence and vigor us before the organization of the co tion. 


same 
There is no magic in a corporate organization which can purge the trust 
scheme of its illegality, and it remains as essentially opposed to the prin- 


ciples of sound public policy as when the trust was in existence. It was 
legal 5 and is illegal still, and for the same reasons. (Distilling, etc., 


Co. v. The People, 156 III., 491.) (1885.) 5 

We all recognize the fact that there are in this country organi- 
zations, egations, corporations, trusts, that in their operation 
tend to stitle competition, tend to materially and improperly in- 
jure in their productive capacity our people, and interfere with 
the development of our resources. The Republican party sug- 
gests as an affirmative legal remedy for this condition of things, in 
addition to those which already exist two propositions—a con- 
stitutional amendment and an amendment to the existing law— 
and upon both of these propositions they are met by the Democratic 
party—a party, as I s demonstrate before I finish the sug- 
gestions which I have occasion to make, uniformly and always of 
obstruction and never of construction. 

3 NO UNNECESSARY DELAY IN THE LEGISLATION, 

Is it suggested that these measures have been delayed until it is 
solate in the session that they can notreceive favorable joint action 
on the part of both Houses, and therefore the majority are charge- 
able with insincerity? It should be remembered that the bill was 
introduced April 7 and referred to the Judiciary Committee; 
that various propositions as to constitutional amendments were 
introduced and referred prior to that time. Nor should it be for- 
gotten, inasmuch as the minority have assumed to refer to the 
deliberations of the committee, that delays occurred in its delibera- 
tion at the request of the minority, and that at no time did the 
minority make any effort to bring about a speedier report to the 
House. More than this. These measures were reported to the 
House May 15 and 16, while the resolution fixing the day of ad- 
journment was not introduced until May 21. Meanwhile it was 
impossible to arrange by agreement with the minority upon a 
time for their consideration. When attempt to get unanimous 
consent for their consideration was made by the chairman of the 
Judiciary, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] ob- 
jected. The majority, in order to get consideration at all, were 
compelled to resort to a rule against the united opposition of the 
minority to force consideration at this time. Our Democratic 
friends have obstructed rather than facilitated consideration, and 
now complain because they were not forced to this point earlier. 
This is consistency. Besides, many important matters have occu- 
pied the attention of the House. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

I address myself, in the first instance, to the constitutional 
amendment. What are the objections of our friends on the 
other side to this constitutional amendment? By the way, before 
1 reach those considerations, let me say one word in relation to my 
friend from Massachusetts, who, in my judgment, is unnecessa- 
rily disturbed in relation thereto. He seems to labor under the 
impression that this constitutional amendment has concealed 
within it such tremendous possibilities that it is liable to obliter- 
ato the liberties of mankind—that is, that portion of it included 
within the United States. 

Let me suggest for his consideration that the construction of 
the word ‘‘combination” would be a trifle more apt and proper 
if he would construe it in the connection in which it is used, 
rather than divorce it from its connection and look to the dic- 
tionary for some other literal application and construction. Let 
me illustrate. 

This amendment provides that Congress shall have power to 
dissolve ‘‘ trusts, monopolies, or combinations.” The gentleman 
from Massachusetts sees trouble in that word combinations” 
for blacksmiths, carriage makers, etc. Now, let me ask him this 
question and let me suggest it to any other doubting friend; let 
me suggest it to my Democratic friends. What does the word 
“trust” mean in this constitutional amendment? Every man 
here knows what it means in its ordinary use. Has it any other 
meaning? Every man here knows that it has. Will the courts, 
however, hold under this constitutional amendment that the word 
“trusts,” collocated as it is, is intended to apply to the relation 
existing between a trustee and his cestui que trust, which in 
legal parlance is a trust—that Congress would have power under 
this amendment to define or dissolve such a trust? That would 
be absurd. The court would construe that word “trust” in con- 
nection with the position which it occupies in the amendment 
and the purpose for which it is obviously used, and would con- 
strue the word “combinations” in exactly the same way. If 
Congress undertook to act capriciously in defining the court 
would unquestionably restrain such action. 

Be not unduly disturbed; the country will still live and the liber- 
ties of the people be preserved. Haveno apprehension about that. 
The obvious meaning of that language as used in that connection 
would be the rule of construction. No objection is made to this 
amendment by my friends on the other side on that ground. But 
their objections are what? And I address myself at the very outset 
to the objections. I may remark in pens that, in accordance 
with their universal history, as I will disclose before I am through, 
the Democracy are arrayed upon the floor of the House voting 
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against a rule to even consider this constitutional amendment 


and this bill which is suggested as an amendment to the law. 
That is consistent with their legislative history in connection with 
trust legislation. 

What are their objections? They are two: First, the constitu- 
tional amendment suggests indirectly that the Constitution does 
not control Congress in leg estes cums the limits of the forty- 
five States, and therefore noloyal Democrat can vote for it; second, 
this constitutional amendment interferes with and infringes upon 
the sacred doctrine of States’rights. No one can blame our Demo- 
cratic friends for their loyalty to and their adulation of the hoary- 
headed doctrine of States“ rights. They were born and bred that 
way. Before I get through with this analysis I wish to demon- 
strate that the amendment which my friend suggests upon that 
point was wisely kept out by the rule adopted here, because other- 
wise, when it came to be analyzed, my friends would feel that they 
had allowed themselves to be: buncoed ” by their own amendment. 


FIRST DEMOCRATIC OBJECTION—IMPROPER INFERENCE FROM LANGUAGE 
USED. 


The first proposition is that this constitutional amendment as 
it reads undertakes asia | to construe the Constitution con- 
trary to the views entertained by my friends and entertained by 
myself, I pause a moment to render my thanks to my distin- 
punea friend from Missouri for the magnificent encomium that 

e pronounced npon my humble self. After hearing it I felt like 
saying, with the just and devout man of old, “Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace” [laughter], for I have great ap- 
prehension that as time goes on and unrolls its web it may be en- 
tirely possible that, while I have the greatest admiration for my 
distinguished friend (which I know he reciprocates), he may not be 
able, perhaps, to pronounce it again in so handsome and enthu- 
siastic a manner. 

His proposition is that the Constitution does extend to our 
new possessions, and he apprehended that I differed from the 
majority on that proposition. I say here and now that in that 
respect I adhere to my view of the Constitution. I believe it to 
be right; I believed it to be right when I announced it; but I do 
not think I am situated perhaps quite as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and my other Democratic friends are. I apprehend that 
there is a possibility that I may be mistaken! It is entirely pos- 
sible that the Supreme Court when they come to upon this 
gra question may determine it otherwise than I think it should 

determined, 

I suggest that our friends on the other side are laboring under 
a temporary attack of intellectual biliousness on this subject— 
I will tell you why asI goalong. If my view of the Constitution 
should prove to be correct, there was no occasion for inserting the 
language objected to in the amendment; but there are men, able 
men, good men, who take a contrary view; and if their view is 
correct, this ought to be inserted in the constitutional amendment. 

The prop amendment reads: 

ARTICLE XVI. 

SECTION 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under 
the sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

SEC. 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulate, control, prohibit, or 
dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form 
of a corporation or otherwise. 

The seyeral States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Sec, 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Let me submit some suggestions for the consideration of my 
distinguished friend in analyzing the particular language of the 
amendment, 

It is suggested that the fact that all territory under the sov- 
ereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States” is 
specifically mentioned gives rise to the sole and necessary infer- 
ence that otherwise such territory would not be included in its 
operation, and that therefore we have territory which we could 
control without constitutional limitations. If the fact of being 
specifically mentioned necessarily raises this inference, then if 
other localities are also specified, the same inference, for the 
same reason, ought to arise in connection with them. 

The ‘‘several States” are specified. It is quite clear that the 
Constitution now applies to the “several States,“ and therefore no 
legitimate inference urises from their mention that the amendinent 
without this language would not apply to the States. Strictly 
speaking, it may be that their mention was unnecessary; butinas- 
much as the effect of this amendment is to deprive the States of a 
portion of their power, by some it might be thought necessary to 
specifically refer to them in order to eliminate the possibility of 
any question as to the scope of the amendment. That the States 
are referred to demonstrates that the inference that the Constitu- 
tion would not operate upon a locality unless ified is not the 
only one to be drawn from the fact of specification. I doubt very 
much if it was necessary to mention any place or places over which 
this amendment was to operate. If the language, however, does 
not add to, it certainly does not take from or narrow the scope of 


the amendment. If it does no good it can do no harm. It is idle 
to assert that language that some may think it necessary to use, 
in order to make this amendment universal in its operation, can 
have any legitimate interpretative force in determining the proper 
construction to be placed upon the language used in framing the 
Constitution and the original amendments. —_—- 

When the great question as to how far Congress is controlled 
by constitutional limitations in dealing with our newly acquired 
possessions is determined, it will be determined upon the Consti- 
tution as it was written then, not as we may undertake to write 
an amendment now. Itis what the fathers actually meant and 
said, not What their children’s children declare that they meant 
arid said, eithér directly or indirectly, that will determine the 
construction t6 be placed upon the Constitution. 

If my view of the Constitution is correct, the use of this lan- 
guage may be unnecessary. If, upon the other hand, lam wrong, 
it might be essential. We must concede the possibility of a con- 
struction not in barmony with our views. While this great 
question of constitutional construction is in doubt ordinary 
prudence and the exercise of legislative common sense justifies 
and requires the use of such language in framing an amend- 
ment, which is Lager, pt to become a part of our fundamental 
law, as will cover all possible contingencies, and eliminate every 
element of doubt as to the universality of its operation. No 
man surrenders his opinion, much less stultifies his judgment, 
when he exercises such laudable and necessary precaution, This 
bugbear is not substantial enough to justify my friends who 
agree with me in my construction of the Constitution in voting 
against this constitutional amendment. 

But I want to call attention for a moment to the precision and 
ability of my friends on the other side of the House in their use 
of language when they undertake to construct legislation. And 
this bears upon my suggestion that they are suffering from the 
difficulty that I mentioned a few moments ago. In section 9 of 
the amendments which they propose. in lien of section 9 of the 
bill reported from the committee which they are complimentary 
enough to call the Littlefield bill,” the minority of this commit- 
tee, seven great lawyers of this House, the leading lawyers upon 
the Democratic side, with the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TERRY] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] upon 
it, undertake to provide for the care and control of a monopoly in 
the various jurisdictions. I read the whole amendment: 

. 9. That corporation, association, joint stock > t- 
Seon TA E RA 5 or . on its 3 8 
or in part, for the purpose of controlling or monopolizing, or in such manner 
as to control or monopolize, or tend to control or monopolize, the manufacture, 

roduction, or sale of any article of commerce or mechandise, intended for 
interstate commerce or commerce with foreign countries, or for the purpose of 
controlling or increasing or decreasing the cost or price of the same to the 
purchaser, user, or consumer thereof, for the purpose of preventing. or in 
such manner as to prevent, competition, or of preventing competition in the 
manufacture, production, or sale thereof, is, for the purposes of this act, 
hereby declared to be legal and a monopoly; and all such corporations, 
associations, joint stock companies, and partnerships, and their officers, agents, 
managers, and attorneys are hereby forbidden and prohibited jrom shipping 
or putting in transit any such article of commerce or merchandise to an State 
Territory. foreign country OR PLACE, outside the State, Territory, OR PLACE 
in which it was manufactured or produced, and from selling or offering to sell 
any such article or merchandise to be so shipped or put into any such transit, 
— tor the private or personal use of the consignee; and for any violation 
of this provision shall be deemed guüty of an offense against United States, 
and on conviction shall be punished ya fine of not less than $500 nor more 
mas erage! and by imprisonment not less than thirty days nor more than six 
mon . 

All such ti associati int-stock i d t 
shi 5 ed illegal isona, J and Terabe ares) forbidden Per DFO 
a ted the use of the United States mail in aid or furtherance of any such 


usiness or purposes, and all laws now in force for the prevention of the 
fraudulent use of the mails, so far as the same may be applicable, shall apply 
in the execution of such prohibition. 

Any such 8 association, 5 company, or partnership 


tion, joint-stock company, or partnership so organized, 
: es, shall be bart 


the United States contrary to law. 


Bear in mind that according to the theory of my friends upon 
the other side there are only three political jurisdictions, a State, 
a Territory, and foreign countries. When upon their theory 
you have said State.“ when upon their construction you have 
said Territory,“ that takes in organized and unorganized terri- 
tory, Porto Rico and the Philippine Archipelago; and when you 
have said foreign country,” you then include everything in the 
line of political jurisdictions. That is, you would ordinarily 
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think you did. Now, my friends, when they try to write an 
amendment, do not think that they do, and I want to show this 
House, inasmuch as they are so h ritical and so hypersensi- 
tive as to the first section of this amendment, how they undertake 
to provide for a territory that they could not very well describe. 
Here is the way they doit. They prohibit ‘shipping or putting 
in transit any such article of commerce or merchandise to any 
State, Territory, foreign country ”— 

And having stated that, then what do they say? They have 
found that peculiar and nondescript thing, some geographical area 
on the face of the earth that our Democratic friends can not de- 
scribe as a State, as a Territory, or as a foreign country, and how 
do they describe it? They say, 

State, Territory, foreign country, or place.” 

E on the Republican side.] 

ere is somewhere on the surface of the earth a political 
subdivision that is a place.“ [Laughter.] They do not know 
Where it is; they do not know how to describe it. It is not under 
any jurisdiction that they can define, but it is a place,“ and they 
do not want any trust-made goods pars pia into a place.“ 
And there is another provision in this bill in which they say it 
shall not be transported from a ‘‘place” to a “place,” from the 
unknown to the unknown. And this peculiar and indetinite un- 
known and indescribable locality, it is to be noticed, is supposed to 
be outside“ of a State or Territory. And yet my distinguished 
friend from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] stands up here, for about 
an hour and a quarter, and undertakes to convince himself and 
his loyal Democratic friends that we did not use exactly the kind 
of language that we ought to use when we drew this constitutional 
amendment. 

Well. we did not say place.“ I want to tell you that. We 
knew better than to do that. There is a sample copy of Demo- 
cratic constructive legislation. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] And every Democrat, if he has the courage, will have the 
chance a little later to vote or try to vote into the statute a dec- 
laration that there is somewhere in some locality a geographical 
area that can only be described as a place.“ [Laughter on the 
Republican side.| This is straining ata gnat and swallowing a 
camel of unusual size. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Will you permit the suggestion that as to 
the bill opportunity has been given under the rule to amend? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. b 

Mr. DE ARMOND. And if there is one “‘ place” too many we 
can get rid of it. But I should like to ask the gentleman what is 
meant by this language in section 1 

Mr. LITTLEFIE Of the bill? 

Mr. DE ARMOND, Of the constitutional amendment? 
is meant by this: . 

All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several States, 


Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the sovereignty 
and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 


Does the gentleman hold that the States, the Territories, and 
the District of Columbia are not under the sovereignty and juris- 
diction of the United States, or does he hold that this is a repeti- 
tion? If you want to be so very precise—— i 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes; be entirely precise. Carve it out 
cameo-like. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Might it not be well to omit the words and 
all territory under the sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States?” 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. You want to know what the gentleman 
says about that. The gentleman” has already stated his views 
upon it, but he will briefiy restate them again, In the first place, 
I think that language would cover place.” And if there is any- 
thing anywhere that is only a place,“ and the United States has 
any jurisdiction over it, you undertake by your amendment to 
assume to cover that. I say that I do not think it necessary to use 
the language, in my view of the Constitution. I repeat it again 
for the gentleman, but I do not undertake to stand here, and it 
ill becomes any man, Republican or Democrat, to stand here in 
view of the fact that in the history of the construction of the Con- 
stitution from the days of John Marshall down to Mr. Chief 
Justice Fuller, who now pe over the greatest court in the 
civilized world, many of the decisions of the Supreme Court upon 
constitutional questions have been rendered by a divided court, 
and many of them by a majority of one—I say it ill becomes any 
man, Republican or Democrat, to undertake to assert his indi- 
vidual opinion and say that it is not possible for the contrary to 
be held in the light of that history. So that it is legitimate and 
proper, as a matter of precaution, to insert this language. 

T. TERRY rose. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Does the gentleman from Arkansas want 
to ask a question? 

Mr. TERRY. Yes, if the gentleman consents. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. I am a good deal as he was with 


What 


the penn from New York [Mr. Ray]; I like to see his smil- 


ing face. 

. TERRY. I would ask the gentleman, under his construc- 
tion of the law and the Constitution and all those other things, 
whether the District of Columbia is a part of the United States? 

Mr. LI IELD. In my opinion it is. I have just answered 
that same question, but I will answer it again. I wish to be ac- 
commodating. I think that territory is a part of the United 
States, and so I think is the Philippine Archipelago. I can reiter- 
ate these answers all day. s 

Mr. TERRY. Why, then, did you use the words District of 
Columbia” after you had said the United States?” ; 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. For the same reason I have already given 
you in relation to the Philippine Archipelago. Let me ask you, 
what did you mean by “place” when you put that in your amend- 
ment? By the way, what is a- place,“ anyhow? Tell us what it is. 

Mr. TERRY. The place outside of which the article was man- 
ufactured; that is all. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Haven't you already described that? 

Mr. TERRY. It will not take a very great stretch of the intel- 
lect, if you take it in its proper connection, to see that it is a 
proper thing to say. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I read it in its connection? and I will 
pull it out of its connection. I will read it in and I will read it 
out, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. TERRY. It means the place outside of which the article 
was manufactured, 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Ontside of a State, outside of a Territory, 
outside of a foreign country, from place to place. [Laughter on 
the 5 side.] Now, Ihave a good many things to say —— 

Mr. TERRY. I will not take much of your time. Instead of 
using the words District of Columbia” there, you might have 
simply said place outside of which it is manufactured.” The 
District of Columbia is neither a State,“ nor a Territory,“ nor 
a foreign country.” e 

Mr, LITTLEFIELD. Well, if we had been using language in 
that indeterminate, inconclusive, and, shall I say, unintelligent, 
way, it would have been just as well to have said place; but I do 
not like that kind of expression, so far as I am concerned, 

Mr. NOONAN. Just a word. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Do not bother me just now. I have 
many suggestions that I wish to make, and they will interest you 
a great deal more than those that I have made. You need not 
worry about that. When I get pretty well along 

Mr. NOONAN. Isimply want to ask if the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution is Democratic construction or Repub- 
lican construction? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Itisnoteither construction, I will tell you 
that. Let me answer your question. Some law professors have 
used the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, adopted in 
1868, for the purpose of undertaking to demonstrate what the 
fathers meant in 1787, They may succeed in imposing that upon 
people who are credulous and uninformed, but they can not im- 
pose it upon any intelligent man. [Applause on the Republican 


Side.] 

Mr. NOONAN, But the word place“ is used there, and the 
8 any place subject to the jurisdiction” of the United 
States, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is a proper use of language there. 
They have not said territory“ 8 all that. : 

Mr. FLEMING. The same use as we use. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, Very good. Lam glad the gentleman has 
discovered the thirteenth amendment. Place,“ as there used, it 
is claimed, relates to territory that otherwise would not be reached 
by the Constitution. If it is admitted that the minority used the 
word in that sense in their amendment their last state is worse 
than their first. Has the gentleman spoken to the gentleman from 
Arkansas? Has he told him that the committee in their report use 
the word place“ proposed as an amendment to the amendment 
as it is usedin the thirteenth amendment? 

Mr. NOONAN. Not at all. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. It is ‘‘another place.” [Laughter.] I 
hope if the brethren find anything that is entertaining to them at 
any time eee will be kind enough to suggest it. ; 

Mr. DE MOND. That leads me to suggest a question. I 
understand the gentleman from Maine to say that the office of 
this section—that is, the first section—is mere transportation of 
these articles, provided his view of the Constitution is incorrect, 
and to be held that the old Constitution does not go out any- 


where 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. DE ARMOND, I underst the gentleman to say that 
the office of this first section was to afford transportation facili- 
ties to this sixteenth article, provided that it-be held that the 
Constitution of its own vigor does not go to the outlying posses- 
sions, 
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Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What you heard the gentleman from 
Maine say, if you listened, was that the office of this language 
was to provide against any possible contingency of an adverse 
constitutional construction. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Now, I wish to ask the gentleman one or 
two questions, if not really one, The first question is why, if 
that construction be put upon the Constitution, it is necessary to 

have this provision in the Constitution? If that construction be 
put upon the Constitution, if Congress is all-powerful and every- 
thing, why is it necessary to take care of the protection of this 
sixteenth amendment against adverse construction, and why 
limit it; why may it not take care of the entire Constitution? 
N on the Democratic ek 
. LITTLEFIELD. I will tell you. I was expecting just 
such a conundrum. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I do not expect you to answer it. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The gentleman knows that there are 
people who, upon their theory of the Constitution, claim that some 
of its provisions may apply now to all territory, and some may 
not. The gentleman very well knows that no man can, with 
itiveness, state what that ‘construction in the end will be, and 
the gentleman very well knows that his last suggestion has been 
covered entirely by the answers that I have already made. It 
can not take care of the entire Constitution, as it does not pur- 
port to. I say it ill becomes the Democrats of this House to state 
that as one of the reasons why they do not vote for this constitu- 
tional amendment. Something has been said about a great deal 
of hypocrisy in connection with these measures. I will not get 
down to that subject. I am not going to take time to bandy 
words about hypocrisy in the matter, although there has been 
some provocation given, and the facts will justify the statement. 
I shall not say that there has been hypocrisy on the part of the 
Democracy, but say here and now that I will demonstrate it in 
connection with trust legislation before I am through. 

That is all that I care to say about that branch of the objection. 

SECOND DEMOCRATIC OBJTECTION—INFRINGES STATES’ RIGHTS. 

The other branch is this: The gentleman from Missourisays and 
the gentleman from Arkansas says they ought to have the privi- 
lege of amending this constitutional amendment, so that it would 
be concurrent. I ask the attention of the House to an analysis of 
that beautiful proposition. Its feasibility is argued by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, and he illustrates it by the fact that the 
United States Goyernment now punishes for counterfeiting and 
the State governments also punish for counterfeiting. The power 
that exists to-day over this subject between Congress and the sev- 
eral States is divided. Between them they possess it all. Congress 
exercises its powers solely by virtue of the interstate- commerce 
clause of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

To by terg commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes. 

When persons, corporations, trusts, or syndicates avail them- 
selves of the facilities of interstate commerce, then they subject 
themselves to Congressional control. When any article becomes 
an item of interstate commerce, then the national power operates 
upon it. Until then Congress has no control, and its control ceases 
when the article ceases to be an item of interstate commerce. 
Upon the other hand, the State has the sole control until the line of 
interstate commerce is reached, when its power ceases. The State 
has no power to obstruct, interfere with, or control interstate com- 
merce. The line which divides interstate and local commerce is 
the line of division between the two jurisdictions. 

It is simply a legal impossibility to increase the power of Con- 
gress upon any practicable plan without decreasing the powers 
of the State, and this amendment does undertake to and will, if 
adopted, decrease to the extent of its terms the powers of the 
States; and hence the objection by men who believe in State rights, 
and hence the suggestion by my friends on the other side that con- 
current power is what they want. They have stood here éom- 
plaining and finding fault for not having been allowed to offer an 
amendment for consideration. Why? Because they have not been 
allowed to modify the amendnient—this amendment to the Consti- 
tution—by introducing this provision providing for concurrent 

ower. 

R You may look over the reportof the minority, and you will not 
find any suggestion of any such amendmentin terms. You will 
not find any suggestion offered to the Judiciary Committee, where 
they had the privilege of discussing it and whose deliberations they 
participated in and have commented upon in the course of this 
debate. Concurrent legislative powerin this particular is simply 
a legal absurdity. That means equal power, power in the same 
degree, to the same extent. What would it mean when applied 
to these different things we are undertaking to remedy? It imeans 
the State could exercise the power, and the United States could 
exercise the same power to the same extent and to the same degree, 
Both have equal power. Now, if they nappenee to be inconsist- 
ent, one was in conflict with the other, which under that proposi- 
tion would prevail? , 


If New Jersey saw fit to declare that a certain corporation was 
legitimate, innocuous, and wise, and the United States Govern- 
ment should undertake to say that they would dissolve that 
corporation, which one of these concurrent and equal powers 
would prevail? Neither; and you would have paralysis of legis- 
lative action. That is the Democratic heey of amending the 
Constitution; putting in a power that could not be effectively 
exercised by either, unless it was exercised on exactly parallel 
lines, If conditions that now prevail continue to prevail, and there 
is no reason to expect otherwise, there would be inconsistent legis- 
lation throughout the length and breadth of the land, and you 
would have a worse condition than exists to-day. And now they 
rail because they haven't been allowed to vote for that proposition. 
These are the only objections that our Democratic friends have to 
the constitutional amendment. 

BRYAN’S PLAN. 

I want to call your attention now to a suggestion made by a 
gentleman for whom I suppose my Democratic friends havo the 
greatest respect. I refer to our distinguished fellow-citizen 
who, during the last four 3 has apparently been standing 
upon a mental eminence looking out over the country and cryin 
out: Oh, America, America, how often would I have 3 
thee as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wing, and ye 
would not!“ And she will not. [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side. | 

I have great admiration for Mr. Bryan. He is an orator of great 
ability and a distinguished public character; a man upright in 
his private character. I have no doubt upon his lines he may be 
sincere, but I can not say that I think my friend Bryan is really a 
great lawyer. Iam going to read what he suggested asa remedy 
for the great trust problem. This is from a speech he delivered 
in Chicago: 

One method has occurred to me, ant to me it seems a complete method. 
It may not commenditself to you. If you have something better, I shall ac- 
cept it in the place of this which Iam about to suggest. But tho method that 
occurs to me is this: That Congress should a lu providing that no cor- 
poration organized in any State should do business outside of the State in 
which it is organized until it receives from some power created by Congress 
a license authorizing it to do business outside of its own State. Now. it the 
corporation must come to this body created by Congress to secure mission 
to do business outside of the State, then the license can be granted upon con-, 
ditions which will, in the first place, prevent the watering of stock; in the 
second place, prevent monopoly in any branch of business, and, third, pro- 
vide for publicity as to allof the transactionsand business of the corporation. 

Now, the joke about that is that it does not relate to interstate 
commerce af all; it simply suggests, upon Mr. Bryan’s compre- 
hension of the legal proposition, that Congress can control a local 
corporation in a State by reason of the mere fact that it happened 
to be organized in another State. Every lawyer knows that the 
Congress of the United States has no more control over sucha 
corporation, under such circumstances, than it has over the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. There happened to bea man in the 
audience who knew that, and this followed: 

“A VoIcE”™— 

I suppose it was the “ voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
(Laughter. ] ` 

“A Vorcr. Colonel“ 

That brought him up. Perhaps I should state here, in order 
that the facts may be fresh in our minds, that the Colonel“ had 
recently returned from the ensanguined camping ground of the 
serried ranks of the armies of the United States, where he had 
courageously braved the dangersinherent in unripe fruit, impure 
water, and unsanitary conditions [laughter on the Republican 
side}, and he was still Colonel.” 

A Vorce. Colonel, would such a law be constitutional? 

Mr. BRYAN. I was coming to that. I am glad you mentioned it. What 1 
mean to say 1s that Congress ought to A 55 suchalaw. If it is unconstitu- 
tional, and so declared by the Supreme Court, [amin favor of anamendment 
to the Constitution that will give to Congress— 

I want to commend this to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BalLEx], who is ready to adopt a constitutional 
amendment provided he can have it in the homeopathic form. He 
does not want it in the allopathic, to apply to every trust, but he 
wants it in the homeopathic, to apply to only those engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, hat is there about trusts that will drift 
around in States and not engage in interstate commerce, that they 
should be protected by the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas? 
I submit this to the consideration of the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. Bryan says: 

Iam in favor of an amendment to the Constitution that will give to Con- 
gress the power to destroy every trast in the country. 

This amendment will do it. Under the Constitution as it is 
Congress can not doit. Now, our Democratic friends have this 
proposition: Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” At 
5 o'clock you will have an opportunity to register your votes. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. CumminGs] contends that 
this is not Mr. Bryan's amendment. Bryan has never suggested 


any form of amendment. It is Mr. Bryan's amendment because 
he wants one that will go to the root of the matter and tear out 
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every trust, and this amendment will accomplish that purpose 
conferring the power upon Congress. Choose you whom ye 
serve—Col. Bryan, the 3 from Texas Morte BalILEV], or the 
gentleman who heads the minority on the Judiciary Committee 
when you come to vote upon this constitutional amendment. 
These quotations from the opinion of the court in the Knight case 
will illustrate the futility of the suggestion of Mr. Bryan: 

It can not be denied that the 41 e of a State to protect the lives, health, 
and property of its citizens, and to preserve good order and public morals, 
“the power to govern men and things within the limits of its dominion,” is a 
power ori; yand always belonging to the States, not surrendered by 
them to the General Government, nor directly restrained by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and essentially exclusive. 

* * * 


* * . La 
That which belongs to commerce is within the jurisdiction of tho United 
States, but that which does not belong to commerce is within jurisdic- 
tion of the police power of the State. 

= | + * kd > * 

It was in the light of well-settled principles that the act of salya, 1890, was 
framed. Congress did not attempt thereby to assert the power to deal with 
monopoly diractly as such; or to limit and restrict the rights of corporations 
created by the States or citizens of the States in the we control, or 
disposition of property. (United States vs. E. C. Knight Co., 156 U. S., 16.) 

Instead of hiring a hall, my friend Colonel Bryan ought to hire 
a lawyer, and then he might come somewhere near making a val- 
uable suggestion. [Laughter.] 

BILL AMENDING SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT. 

Inasmuch as the minority have in caucus expressed an inten- 
tion of supporting the committee bill, it is not necessary to now 
refer to its provision except to say that in the opinion of the com- 
mittee it goes to the verge of Constitutional power. 

I come now to the minority report on the bill. Ican not spend 
much time upon it. Iam going to pick out a few sample bricks 
to illustrate the capacity manifested by my distinguished friends 
on the other side whenever they undertake to make a law. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF LACK OF CAPACITY OF DEMOCRACY TO CONSTRUCT 

LEGISLATION, 

Their proposed section 11, reads: 

Src. 11. That every contract, combine, device, trust, or combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, tending to create a monopoly in 
the manufacture, production, sale, exchange, t rtation, or d g in 
any article of commerce or merchandise, entering into trade or commerce 
among the States or with foreign ccuntries, or designed to create impedi- 
menta to, or resulting in restrictions to such trade or commerce or aids to 
commerce, or to limit or control the moman or production of such 


articles or merchandise, for the pu of g or decreasing, or 
operating in such manner, or with such result, as to increase or decrease the 
of such cie or m to the user or consumer, for the purpose 


rtation. or dealing in such articles or m dise, or to give power 
to eo unreasonable prices for merchandise or articles or manu- 
factu to in such trade 


be bought, sold, 5 dealt in. or 

ur pose of imposing, or in such manner as to im 
unjust or onerous restrictions upon, or impediments to, the lawful business 
in the production or manu- 
ereby declared to be il l and 

a monopoly within the meaning of this act, and every paron who make, 


device, . or 

+ OF co. or be 

a promoter thereof or officer or agent therein, shall be deemed 3 

emeanor, and on conviction thereof shall punished by a fine of not 

less than five hundred dollars and not exceeding five thousand dollars and 
by imprisonment not less than six months and not exceeding one year. 


It will be seen that it attempts io control the “ manufacture, 
production, and sale” of articles that enter “into trade or com- 
merce” without reference to the fact as to whether it actually 
becomes a part of interstate commerce or whether the acts pro- 
hibited interfere in any way with interstate commerce, and in this 
respect it is clearly unconstitutional. 

It is difficult to specify an article that does not sooner or later 
enter intointerstate commerce, and it is only when it does soenter 
that it can be controlled, This section attempts to control it be- 
fore that time. 

Their section 13 reads: 

So. 13. That wherever any State or Territory shall. in any law against 
trusts, combines, combinations, or monopolies, provide that no foreign cor- 
poration, association, eee company, or partnership, or lider 
member, or officer belonging to or interested in any ato trust, combine, 
monopoly, or combination of any kind, shall be permitted to carry on or do 
8 or have boy office or place 41 business, in such State, or shall 
make provision to regulate or suppress the business of any such corpora- 
ticn, association, or partnership, or prohibit the sale or offering for sale in 
such State of any article or merchandise produced by it, every such 
ration, tion, or partnership carrying on, or attem 
or do any business or have any ofice or place of business 
articles or merchandise carried thereto, shall be subject to the operation 
and effect of such law, to the same extent and in the same manner as 
though it had been 5 organized, or formed in such State and 
such articles or merchan had been made and not brought therein; and 
no such law shall be regarded as in any way trenching upon the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the States or with foreign nations: 
Provided, however, That such articles or merchandise may be shipped and 
transported into any such State or Territory for the personal and private use 
of the consignee. 

This is an attempt to suspend the operation of the interstate- 
commerce power, or to waive it, under the principle of the Wilson 
bill, relative to the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquor, 
so as to allow a State to legislate at will, even if the legislation in- 
terferes with interstate commerce. One of the interesting things 


which 


propose to authorize a State to do is to provide that no 
“ stockholder” of a foreign corporation interested in a trust ‘‘shall 
be permitted to carry on or do 9 or have any office or 


place of business in such State.“ Under this, an owner of a single 
share of stock in such a foreign corporation conld not do any 
business of any kind in such State, and as he could not have any 
office or place of business, an owner of a single share could not 
practice any profession which required the use of an office, This 
is certainly drastic enough. 

The American Sugar Refining Company, for instance, has 11,000 
stockholders, and it is probable that a ve proportion of 
them reside in States other than that in which the company was 
organized. Say 6,000, for the purposes of illustration, are or would 
be engaged in business. Then, under this bill, there would be 6,000 
people whom it would be possible to wholly deprive of the power 
or right to do business of any kind merely becanse they held the 
stock as investment. They should include bondholders, It may 
be that amore preposterous proposition has been presented before; 
if so, I have never heard of it. 

Their proposed section 14 provides: 


Sec. 14. That wads 8 association, j y, or 
partnership in the United States, or any Territory thereof, or in the District 
of the United 


e, carry, or transpo; 
shipment to any State or Territory, or into or from the District of Columbia, 
rchancise of its own 


District of 
peach 2 of the Secretary of State of the United States a certified copy of its 


pro ty owned by it, and also 
ies; — number of Yis employees 


ainly and conspicu- 
nd and 800 on 


the article or Rarchendion, and the name of the corporation, association, 

ufacturing, ; producing, or dealin 
be shipped or trans; š 

ership as referređ to in this 


Here we have the word “ place” again, 

The fact which determines what corporations, firms, etc., are 
subject to the provisions of this section is simply whether it owns 
or controls any plant or business or a majority of the stock in 
any plant or business similar to its own in any other State, Ter- 
ritory, or place outside of the one in which it was first chartered, 
organized, or formed,” etc. 

Observe that they do not gronds that the corporations or insti- 
tutions in regard to which they legislate shall be engaged in 
interstate commerce or shall be engaged in crushing out compe- 
tition or that they shall be monopolies. They do not undertake 
in this section to deal with this juggernaut, this hydra-headed 
monster.” They submit this bald, naked proposition. A firm 
organized and doing business, for instance, in the city of Wash- 
ington can not havea place of business of similar character in 
Baltimore unless it first files a long rigmarole of details specified 
in regard to publicity. 7 

Next, what? That it shall before shipping or attempting to ship 
any of its goods brand them with the name of the article, the 
namo of the firm selling same, and the place to which it is to be 
shipped. 

Next, what? Having provided that a firm which has a place of 
business in two States, though not in any way connected with a 
trust—there is no suggestion of a trust madein this section—after 
haying complied with these provisions with reference to publicity 
and the requirement that they shall brand their gcods before un- 
dertaking to ship them, they go further, and say that they shall 
not be shipped at all. That is the proposition; that is the pro- 
posed Democratic legislation. Here is the language: 


Every such corporation, association, or partnership as referred to in this 
section, and every officer, agent, or attorney thereof, that shall ship, or offer 
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or attempt to ship, or sell or deliver for shi; 
to any other State or Territory, or to the Distri Columbia, or to any 
foreign conntry, any article or merchandise dealt in, manufactured, or pro- 
duced by it,or violate or fail to comply with any of the provisions of 
this section. shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than five hundred dollars and 


ent, or put in the way of transit, 
ct of 


not exceeding five thou dollars, and by imprisonment of not less than six 
months and not more than one year. ‘ 
A couple of barbers, composing a firm having a shop in Wash- 


ington and another in Baltimore and selling ordinary articles of 
toilet use, or cigars, which are often sold in such places, would, 
under this pro legislation, be required to file this list giving 
publicity to all their affairs; if they undertake to ship a razor or a 
cake of soap from Washington to Baltimore they must brand it, 
and after having branded it, they can not take it from one city 
to the other, even though one of them carries it in his pocket, and 
thus puts it in the way of transit” without being subject to a 
fine of $509 and imprisonment for six months, 

It may be that the crushing out of the hydra-headed monster” 
involves necessarily a monumental absurdity of this character, but 
I respectfully request to be allowed to dissent, 

That is the practical operation of this legislation proposed by 
my friends of the Democracy. I understand our Democratic 
friends are to be invited to vote for this amendment. It is very 
fortunate for us that they thus illustrate before the country their 
capacity to construct legislation—that they have had the high 

rivilege of putting into their report some things that they would 
Hue to offer as amendments to this bill. 


PROPOSITION TO SUSPEND TARIFF ON TRUST-MADE ARTICLES. 


I now come to the favorite panacea of our friends, the Democ- 
racy, for this gigantic disease, the trust. Section 12 provides: 

That whenever the President of the United States shall be satisfied that 
the price of any commodity or article of merchandise has been enhanced in 
consequence of any monopoly as defined in this act, he shall issue his procla- 
mation suspending the collection of all customs duties or import taxes on 
like articles of merchandise or commodities brought from foreign countries. 
Such suspensions shall continue as long as such enhancement in price of such 
commodity or article of me exists, and until revoked by the proc- 
lamation of the President. 

My first objection—it may be a Democratic objection—is this: 
There never was attempted to be written into the statute books 
of any State or of the United States a provision so violently im- 
perial and czar-like as this proposition. It gives to the President 
of the United States the power to enforce upon an organization 
which is assumed to be criminal, for the express purpose of pun- 
ishment, and that punishment is expected to be business ruin, the 
penalty of the law without even giving the offending party the 
right to be heard. The President brings the charge; he tries the 
cause; he renders judgment, and he executes the sentence. If that 
is not Ciesarism, if that is not imperialism, if that is not central- 
ization run mad, I ask you to distinguish it. Search the records 
of this country or any other and see if you can find anything that 
will equal it. No court within the borders of Christendom ought 
to countenance for one moment a statute which, under any cir- 
cumstances, so flagrantly violates the fundamental law as to an- 
thorize any man to pass upon the guilt or innocence of any other 
man or set of men without allowing them an opportunity to be 
heard. It is only in the infernal 1 that they determine a 
cause without hearing. Let that is the proposition of our friends 
on the other side. 

This arbitrary power is in no sense parallel with the power vested 
in the President under a reciprocal clause in a treaty, where he 
only has to perform an act dependent upon the existence of a 
fact over which he has no control, as its existence is determined 
by the action of an independent power, Under this section he 
has the power to determine ex parte whether a crime had been 
committed, and then proceed to punish on the Democratic theory 
2 ruining the criminal. As the tariff must be suspended upon 

l such articles, innocent parties who were dependent upon the 
tariff for success would have to meet the fate of the guilty. 
Again, it is only to be suspended when the “price is enhanced,” 
but the great weapon of the trust is to crush competition by low- 
ering prices, and while this interesting process was going on under 

this section they would have the benefit of the tariff, as it can 
only be suspended while the“ price is enhanced.“ I deny wholly 
the efficacy of this legal nostrum, 
SUGAR AND OIL CONTRASTED. 

Let me call attention to two of the great trusts that are sup- 
ed to exist within the borders of the United States—the sugar 
st and the Standard Oil trust. In order to be able to undei- 

stand which of these great aggregations of capital bears most 
oppressively upon the general public, upon the ordinary citizen, 
upon the laboring man, I have made a calculation to ascertain 
how much the average American citizen in the course of a year 
pays per capita for oil, for sugar, and for wheat. I took the 


aggregate amount of consumption or sale of oil at the wholesale 
price: I took the aggregate amount of consumption of sugar, with 
the who’esale price; I took the same facts in relation to wheat. I 
found that according to this computation the seventy-six millions 


of people in the United States paid per capita for oil during a sin- 
gle year 36 cents; that they paid per capita for sugar $2.99, and 
for wheat $4.74. 

The inference from thisis thatif these trusts are equally oppres- 
sive, then when the Standard Oil Company oppresses the public 
once the sugar trust oppresses it eight times. Its clutch is eight 
times as villainous upon the throat of American energy.” 


HAVEMEYER ON TRUSTS. 


Now, I want to call your attention to the author of the sugar 
trust, an eminent Democrat, Mr. Havemeyer, who, in his testi- 
mony before the Industrial Commission, states this proposition: 

The mother of all trusts is the customs tariff bill. 


And then he has the monumental assurance in that same state- 
ment to say that the tariff upon sugar should be doubled. 

In order that this illustration may be e ee 
and the real animus of an ideal trust disclosed, I allow Mr. 
Havemeyer to speak for himself, f 


Senator MALLORY. Now, I also understand you to imply at least that it is 
the policy of the American Sugar Refining Company to crush out all compe- 
tition, if possible. 

Mr. HAVEMEY=ER. But that is not so; there is no such testimony. I under- 
stand it has been put in that form by one of the gentlemen here, but it is not 
the fact. What I said was that it was the policy of ths American Company 
to maintain and protect its trade, and if it resulted in crushing a competitor 
it is no concern of the American Company; if he gets in the press that is his 
affair, not ours. : ja 

Senator MALLORY. And if anyone interferes with the business, profits, or 
9 of 11 American Sugar Refining Company it is its policy to pre- 
vent possible 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. By lowering the profits to defy it. 

Senator MALLORY, And if it results in crushin out— 

Mr. HAVEMEYER (interrupting). That is his affair. 

Benator MALLORY. Not the of the American Sugar Refining Com- 


? 
ars” HAVEMEYER. No. 

Senator MALLORY, Now, suppose in the natural course of events the 
American Sugar Refining Company should suppress—we will not use the 
word crush out—all competition, all opposition. I understand from your 
theory—business principles—that you would then seek to get out of the pub- 
lic and consumer the largest amount of profit consistent with your idea of 
business principles? 

Mr. Havemeyer. Precisely. 


Imake no attack upon this icular trust. ‘* Thineown mouth 
55 thee and not I, yea, thine own lips testify against 
thee.” 

This is a favorite proposition of our friends upon the other 
side, that the mother of trusts is the tariff. Well, submit, with 
great confidence, that if the trust is the creature, the tariff is the 
creator; if the trust is the effect and the tariff the cause, wherever 
you have the effect you would expect to find the cause—wherever 
you have the creature you would expect to find the creator. 

How will that logic apply to existing facts? The Standard Oil 
Company—and the Democracy know all about the Standard Oil 
Company, as I shall show you a little later—existed in 1888. The 
Standard Oil Company never had the protection of a cent upon 
petroleum or oil. The sugar trust, to be sure, had protection, to 
which I shall call yonr attention in a few moments. But go into 
England, free-trade England, and the trusts and aggregations of 
capital in England exceed the aggregations of capital and the 
formation of trusts in the United States under the protective tar- 
iff. It is literally covered with them. They create no surprise. 

To illustrate this I read a clipping from the Washington Times, 
an able Democratic paper: 


GREAT BRITAIN'S TRUSTS—LITTLE ATTENTION PAID TO THEM BY ENGLISH 
NEWSPAPERS—THE FORMATION OF A GIGANTIC COMBINE NOT TREATED 
AS A MATTER OF GREAT IMPORTANCE IN THE DAILY JOURNAL—ILLUS- 
TRATIONS AS TO STYLE IN WHICH THE NEWS IS CHRONICLED. 


Consul Halstead writes the State Department, from 8 March 1 
1900, in regard to the apathy with which the people of Great tain regard 
the formation of trusts: 

»The news editor of the London Mail (circulation, 1.200.000) gives only 
some thirty-two lines to an item of the kind, and the editor in chief is not 
disturbed to the extent of a single editorial paragraph. Except an approvin 
paragraph or two in the financial columns when the flotation is advortiond. 
one can look in vain in other papers for either news or editorial notice refer- 
ring to English trusts.” Mr. Halstead continues: 

*I have a clipping from the February 1 issue of the London Daily Mail. 
It is an announcement of a proposed formation of a worsted spinners’ trust. 
This trust is to have a capital of $87,597.00, and 106 firms are concerned; yet 
the news editor of the Mail judges this item to be worth only a two-line 
head, twenty-eight lines of small type, set solid. The item is as follows: 

“t A mee of spinners engaged in the worsted trade was held 33 

der the question of forming a combination of firms in 
that branch of business. One hundred and six firms were represented. 

Mr. Scott Ling, of Manchester, who presided, explained that it was pro- 
posed to buy out firms on the basis of allowing nothing for will of con- 
cerns which show only 5 per cent profit. All profit beyond r cent would 
be multiplied seven and one-half times, and that amount allowed for good 
will. On such a basis he calculated they could show 7} to § per cent for ordi- 


nary shareholders. 
Opinion is divided as to the possibility of a successful combination. 
Some por the probable total capital at £18,000,000.' 

“I take from the same issue of the Daily Mail the following extract in 
Ti to the amalgamation as a ‘trust’ of two great South African steam- 

companies: 

P. Details are now sally arrengat of the recently announced amalgamation 
of the two well-known Cape companies. i 

»The object of the amalgamation is to provide for the more efficient 


working of the South African trade and for the carrying out of the joint 
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mil contract which the companies have made with the Cape government 
for ten years from October next. 

There they exist on every hand. But where is the creator of 
trusts in England? Have we creatures without creators? Can it 
be possible that they are like Topsy, they simply grow, or are they 
like the original protoplasm in the theory of evolution, they come 
and nobody knows how they come? I take the report drawn by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE Armonp], in his magnifi- 
cent English, and I find that he states that the tariff is the mother 
of trusts. This is his language: - 

Consider for a moment how the tariff operates to make and perpetuate the 
shameful monopoly known as the paper trust. 

I went on and read his report to see how it operated. Did he 
tell how? Did he tell why? No. Did he show howit was brought 
about? No; aud no other man who has made that assertion has 
ever told. They Spi assert that the tariff is the mother of 
trusts. That is equal to the argument, That it is so if it ain't 
so, if I say it’s so.” It reminds me of the lawyer in the West 
who was arguing a case before a justice on the frontier, and 
was pictured by Bill Nye as standing up before the justice, with 
his clenched fist uplifted in the air, his mouth wide open, saying: 
“When I holler, it’s law.” [Laughter.] So it is with my friends 
upon this proposition, when they say it is so, it is so; but the man 
does not live who has yet given a reason why it is so, 

WILSON-GORMAN TARIFF. 

Assuming for the moment that itis so. The Democratic propo- 
sition to-day, when they are out of poyin when they haye no 

wer to enact legislation or to control the trusts, is to do what? 

o suspend the tariff on trust-made articles. Now let me call 

our attention to a little recent history. In 1894 we had what was 

nown as the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill, well described as a meas- 
ure of perfidy and dishonor, so disreputable that Cleveland would 
not even sign it. What did the Wilson-Gorman tariff do? I have 
the figures here, given me by an expert. Upon raw sugar it im- 
posed a tariff of 40 per centad valorem. These figures are made 
upon actual importations, actual results, in 1895, nothing theo- 
retical. Upon refined sugar the tariff was 44.42 per cent, or a 
preferential in favor of the sugar trust of 4.42, or 10 cent in 
favor of the sugar trust. And I may say here in order to make 
this schedule a little more authentic, that it is well understood 
that the original schedule in this Wilson bill was in the handwrit- 
ing of Hon. John G, Carlisle, then Democratic Secretary of the 


easury. 
Now, my friend from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] 570 that a 
“simple little bill would accomplish this reform. e makes 


that statement in his report. The gentleman from Missouri was 
a member of the Fifty-second Congress, he was a member of the 
Fifty-third Congress, he was a member of Congress when the 
Wilson bill was passed. I ask the gentleman from Missouri, I 
ask the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Terry], I ask the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. LANHAM], where they were when this 
tariff was being framed with a preferential duty in favor of the 
sugar trust, framed to perpetuate rather than destroy a trust that 
is eight times as oppressive upon the laboring men throughout 
the United States as the Standard Oil Company? Where was the 
gentleman from Missouri with his simple little bill?” [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Where were they? There was a tariff bill that instead of de- 
stroying the sugar trust encouraged it. And where was Wil- 
liam J, Bryan—Colonel Bryan the Great? He was a member of 
the Waza and Means Committee that reported the Wilson bill 
that had a preferential tariff perpetuating the sugar trust under 
these circumstances. Now our Democratic friends say, ‘‘Oh, let 
us suspend the tariff on trusts.” But Where was William J. Bryan 
with his simple little bill” in 1894? Let William J. Bryan take 
that and exp it in some of these hes that he is about to 
make throughout the country. Let him answer that when he 
discusses the question of trusts. William J. Bryan introduced 
in the Fifty-second Congress a bill, H. R.8977, and another bill, 
H. R. 9004, providing for placing trust-made articles upon the 
free list. It was the session when the Wilson bill was passed. 

What did William Jennings Bryan do with those bills? Hehad 
them very promptly referred to the Ways and Means Committee, 
of which he was a member, and of which our Democratic friends 
had the control. Where are those bills? They never were resur- 
rected until I dug them up two or three days ago, encumbered by 
the dust by which they were intended to be smothered when they 
were referred to this Democratic committee. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] But now they stand here and say thata ‘‘sim- 
ple little bill” would do this whole business. Where was your 
“simple little bill” then? It will not do to say that you did not 
have this trust in mind, because in 1888, as I shall show you in a 
few moments, the Democracy spent a good deal of time inves- 


tigattng the sugar trust, and the tail end of this Wilson bill had | li 


a provision in relation to trusts. So the Democracy was thinking 
abont it; but the more they thought about it the more they 
thought they would not bother the sugar trust, Mr. Havemeyer 


being the head of it. I do not suppose he contributes anything 
to the campaign fund of the Democracy. It would be very un- 
kind to suggest that. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

They made provision in that Wilson bill for what? Against 
combinations that interfered with foreign commerce, but did not 
make any against combinations that interfered with local pro- 
duction or manufacture, while one is precisely as injurious as the 
other (sections 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, and 77). 

DINGLEY BILL. 

Let me compare this Wilson bill, which our friends did not make 
in accordance with their pretended theories, with the Dingley bill, 
drawn by the distinguished tleman whose place I am under- 
taking to fill upon the floor of the House. A similar comparison 
for 1898 shows that in the Dingley bill the tariff upon raw — 65 
was 84.62, and upon refined sugar itis only 77.74 per cent, a differ- 
ence against the trusts of 6.88, figured upon an actual importation, 
taking sugar of 96 polariscope test, the largest amount imported 
being of that saccharine strength. 

Here is the Dingley bill, framed with a duty which in practice 
operates against this trust. Here is the Wilson bill framed with 
a preferential duty in favor of the trust. Because the tariff on raw 
sugar is the tariff that injures the trust and the preferential tariff 
upon refined sugar is the tariff that benefits the trusts. The trust 
buys the raw and manufactures and sellstherefined. Let megoa 
little further on this proposition and call your attention to the 
fact that in the thirty-six months when the Wilson bill was in 
2 with this preferential tariff sustaining and encouraging 
the sugar trust, the total receipts from revenue were only about 
$87,000,000. During the last three or four months prior to the 
going into effect of the Dingley bill large increases in importa- 
tions were made in order to avoid the effect of the Dingley tariff, 
more than nine hundred millions of pounds, so that upon the first 
of July, 1897, when the Dingley bill became a law there was a sur- 
pine of sugar in this country by reason of the extra tariff imposed 

y the Dingley bill, with its preferential against the interests of 
the trusts, of about 800,000,000 pounds, What under those cir- 
cumstances was the effect of these two measures upon the pros- 
perity and welfare of the country in which we live? 

The Democratic tariff for revenue is supposed to exceed the pro- 
tective tariff in its reyenue-producing power. 

The Dingley bill produced in thirty-four months about $145,000,- 
000 of revenue; or about $2,000,000 a month by the Wilson bill as 
compared with more than $4,000,000 a month by the Dingley bill, 
against the interests of the trusts. (Loud applause on the Re- 
publican side.) ; 

BRYAN SHOWS TARIFF IS NOT THE CAUSE OF TRUSTS. 

Now, I want to 3 to my friends what Colonel Bryan the 
Great, said upon this proposition that our Democratic friends 
say that they believe in. Here it is: 


is made so broadly. I believe that the high tariff 
extortion and that it has aided trusts to collect more than they otherwise. 
could collect. -But I do not believe can destroy all trusts by putting all 
trust-made articles on the free list. y? ause— 

And he gives a reason, which is something that no Democrat 
has ever yet done, who says that thé tariff is the mother of the 
trusts.” He gives the reason why it is not. 

Because if an article can be uced in this country as cheaply as it can be 
produced abroad the trust could exist without the aid of any tariff, although it 
could not extort so much as it could with the tariff. e some relief may 
come from modifications of the tariff, we can not destroy monopoly until we 
lay the ax at the root of the tree and make monopoly impossible by law. 

Now, in view of his last su tion, when we have the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment pending here, the question 
is whether our friends will follow the lead of the Colonel or will 
they follow the suggestion of my friend from Missouri, who says 
that it has been so long since the Constitution has been amended 
that it can not be amended, or my friend from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY], who objects to the amendment because it would take 
away the powers of the State, or my friend from Texas 
[Mr. Lannam], who says the Constitution can not be amended 
except by bayonet and saber stroke, and shot and shell, and the 
spilling of blood. I had hoped it was not as bad as that. We 
have not reached the period of blood, except the blood that 
my friends on the other side are sweating in connection with the 
vote that they e t to have to cast here in a few minutes. 
[Loud laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

DEMOCRATIC INCAPACITY TO DEAL WITH TRUSTS DEMONSTRATED. 

I want to call the attention of the House,now for a few 
moments to the record of our friends upon the other side upon 
this question. There is nota syllable of legislation except that 
provision upon the tail of the Wilson bill that has not been put 
upon the statute books by the constructive action of the Repub- 


can But our Democratic friends here stand and say 


that they are to be relied upon by the American people as a 
party to construct legislation that will control this evil. That 
statement, in the light of their record, is simply grotesque. In 1888 
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the Democracy had charge of Congress. They introduced a reso- 
lution on January 25 authorizing the Committee on Manufactures 
to investigate and report recommendations in relation to trusts. 
That committee went on investigating from January 25, 1888, up 
to July 22, 1888, and then they made a partial report, which read, 
in part, as follows: 


Your committee further report that the names of various combinations 
and trusts have been from time to time furnished to 1 0 committee; that 


Clifton R. Breckinridge, William L. Wilson, and William D. 
Bynum were members of this committee. 

This committee proceeded to investigate after July 22, 1888, and 
while it was investigating a modest, mild, unassuming, but able 
and courageous gentleman from the State of Ohio came ont here 
and A okie ie a copy of the agreement under which the Standard 
OilCompany was pg ee While the Democrats continued 
to investigate, this unobtrusive gentleman, a lawyer of great abil- 

ity, incorruptible and fearless, went to his home in Ohio and pro- 
ceeded to litigate. Mark you, the Democracy investigated, and 
the attorney-general of the State of Ohio—for this man was the 
attorney-general—litigated. I wish to show the distinction be- 
tween this attorney-general, the Hon. D. K, Watson, and Attorney- 
General Monnett, over whom my friend from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ 
seems to be so hysterical and in such great trouble. Mr. D. 
Watson produced results, which Mr. Monnett never yet has. In 
the suit which he brought this judgment was rendered: 

Judgment pusing the defendant from the right to make agree- 
ments set forth in the petition and of the power to perform the 
same.” The case is State ex rel. D. K, Watson vs. Standard Oil 
Company (49 Ohio State, 189). 

The gentleman from Ohio | Mr. LENTZ] thinks Attorney-General 
Monnett was not appreciated, as he was not elected governor; as if 
a man must necessarily have a reward for simply doing his duty. 
Perhaps results vay have had something todo withit. Mr. Wat- 
son was elected to Congress from the district now represented by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ], which had a normal Dem- 
ocratic majority of 2,500, and the gentleman from Ohio Mr. 
LENTZ] only defeated him in 1896 by 49 votes. This tends to 
show that the people of Ohio know whom to honor. 

But the Democrats continued investigating. Perhaps I should 
call your attention right here to the fact that while the committee 
was investigating, two national conventions were held, one Dem- 
ocratic and the other Republican. The Democratic convention 
introduced into its platform this plank: 

Judged by Democratic principles, the interests of the people are betra; 
when, by unnecessary taxation, trusts and com tions are pam to 
exist, which, while unduly enriching the few that combine, rob the body of 
our citizens by depriving them of the benefits of natural competition. 
` Not a worå as to the remedy; not a promise that they would 
correct it; not a hint that they would correct it. It was a gener- 
ality that did not even glitter. Let me read the plank in the plat- 
form vag EA by the ublican convention in 1888 while our 
friends the Democracy were investigating here in the city of 
Washington. 

positi s rganized 

5 . control Souitrasiiy the conditics ot sade among he 
citizens; and we recommend to Congres and the State legislatu: in their 
respective jurisdictions, such legislation as will prevent the execution of all 
schemes to oppress the people undue e lies. or by 
unjust rates for the transportation of their products to market. eapprove 
the legislation by Congress to prevent alike unjust burdens and dis- 
criminations between the States. 

The man that drew that resolution was a lawyer. He was a 
member of the House of Representatives, and he well knew that 
the jurisdiction of Congress was confined to the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Constitution known as the interstate-com- 
merce clause, and that other legislation as to trusts would have 
to be enacted by the States. That resolution therefore recom- 
mended Congress to act, and it also recommended the various 
States to act. 

I said he was a lawyer. He was a Republican, a statesman and 
a patriot, and was then a member of the House of Representa- 
tives. He came from the State of Ohio, and his name was Wil- 
liam McKinley, jr. [Applause on the Republican side.] He was 
chairman of that Committee on Resolutions. 

STATE LEGISLATION SINCE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM IN 1888. 

I want to stop right here to call your attention to the fact that 

thirty-one States and Territories have since that resolution enacted 


anti-trust legislation. These are the States and the 3 
1. Alabama, 1 February 18, 1897, Applies simply to 
es, 


insurance compan 
Quite general in its 


on their su: 


2. Arkansas, approved March 16, 1897. 
extent and application. 
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= California, approved February 27, 1893. Relates tolivestock 


only. 
_ 4. Delaware, passed February 15, 1891. Relates exclusively to 
insurance companies. 

5. Florida, approved June 11, 1897. Applies to beef cattle and 
meats solely. 

6. Georgia, approved December 23, 1896. Quite general in its 
application, 

7. Ilinois, approved June 10, 1897. Quite general in application. 

8, Indiana, approved March 5, 1897. Quite general. 

9. Iowa, approved May 6, 1890. Quite general. 

10. Kansas, approved March 8, 1897. Very broad and sweeping. 

5 Kentucky, approved May 20, 1890. Quite general in appli- 
cation. 

12. Lonisiana, in effect July 7, 1892. Quite broad and general. 

13. Maine, approved March 7, 1889. Quite broad and general, 

14. Michigan, in effect July 1, 1889. Broad and general. 

15. Minnesota, approved April 20, 1891. Quite general. 

16. ergy i a approved h 11,1896. Quite broad. First 
in effect in 1892. 

17. Missouri, approved April 2, 1891. 
ened. Quite general and efficient. 

18. Montana, enacted in 1895. Quite general. 

19. Nebraska, enacted April 8, 1897, but there was an act in 
1895. Quite broad and general. 

20. New Mexico, 8 February 4, 1891. Quite general. 

21. New York, in effect May 7, 1897. Quite broad and general. 

22. North Carolina, ratified March 11, 1889. Quite general. 

23. North Dakota, approved March 9, 1897. Quite general. 

24. Oklahoma, in effect December 25, 1890. Quite general. 

25. South Carolina, approved February 25, 1897. Quite general. 

26. South Dakota, approved March 1, 1897. Quite generkl. 

27. Tennessee, approved April 6, 1889. Quite broad and general. 

28. Texas, approved March 30, 1889. Broad and general. 

29. Utah, approved March 9, 1896. Quite broad and general. 

30. Washington, in constitution and law approved March 21,1895, 

31. Wisconsin, approved April 27,1897. Broad and 18 

With the exception of three, which had some legislation 
indirectly applying to the subject, nosuch legislation existed in any 
of them before that time. I do not go so far as to claim that this 
plank in our platform compelled the adoption by the legisla- 
tures of this anti-trust legislation, but I do say that the Democ- 
racy of 1888 did not haye the courage to even suggest a remedy 
or give any advice, but simply set up a wail in their platform 
about the evils without even intimating how they could be con- 
trolled, na that the suggestion of the Republican platform was 
followed. . 

Let me go back to this committee that was charged with the 
duty of investigating these trusts. It investigated the Standard 
Oil trust, the sugar trust, the cotton-bag trust, and the whisky 
trust. Nine hundred and fifty-one pages of testimony in connec- 
tion with the Standard Oil trust were taken up to the fall of 1838, 
The last meeting of this committee was September 1, 1888, They 
made their report to Congress on the 2d day of March, 1889, From 
September 1, 1888, nothing, so far as the record of the committee 
shows, was done. So far as the record shows, our Democratic 
friends were thinking what they would do. Thus was the “native 
hue of resolution sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.” 
Mark you, here were our Democratic friends, who stand here to- 
day and grow red in the face and froth at the mouth with vehement 
denunciation of the trusts; here they were up against four trusts, 
which they were investigating—four deadly octopuses, which had 
their ‘‘ villainous clutch upon the throat of American energy,” and 
let us see what our Democratic friends did when they were up 
against the real thing. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Perhaps I should say first that they introduced a resolution in the 
House October 20, 1888, authorizing the continued employment of 
a clerk after they had ceased to hold any meetings, after they bad 

to do any business; I suppose for the purpose of helping 
them think on this most important question. [Laughter.] He 
does not appear to have served any other useful purpose exceptto 
punctually draw his $6 per day. 

He was paid from September 1, 1888, up to March 2,1889. Iam 
afraid that it will appear that our friends hardly knew then what 
to even think they thought. They had the octopus in his lair. 
Four of them: at the concinsion of this period of travail with this 
tremendous burden, while they were overshadowed with this cim- 
merian darkness, in the presence of the hydra-headed monsters” 
grinding into the earth unfortunate women and children.” these 
“robbers” and ‘‘thieves,” four of them right there, with their 
# villainous clutch on the throat of American energy”’—they 
should have known that all that would be necessafy to do was 
to have a simple little bill.” 3 

Let us see what the Democratic party did when it had the re- 
sponsibility of initiating and constructing legislation. I read 
from the report of this committee. They say: 

The committee respectfully submit herewith the testimony taken before 


Since amended and broad- 
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them in relation to the whisky trust andthe combination affecting the article 
of cotton bagging. 

Then they go on to say that they i 
respectfully report that the number of combinations and trusts formed and 
forming in this country is, as your committee has ascertained, very large 

They had found that ont in July, 1888; so they corroborate their 
previous finding. They are still ‘‘very large.” They continue: 
and affect a large portion of the important manufacturing and industrial 
interests of the country. . ; 

“ They do not report any list of these combinations, for the rea- 
son that new ones are constantly forming.” 

That is to say, the trusts were forming so fast that the com- 
mittee could not count those that had already been formed! 
langain] It reminds one of the story of the farmer who sent 
ont his hired man to count a new litter of pigs; and the hired 
man returned, saying that he had counted all except the little 
Fekete pig, who ran around so that he could not count him! 
[Laughter.] So our Democratic friends found these trusts grow- 
ing so fast that they could not count them, It was an awful 
and terrible condition of things that confronted them. They 
found, too, that— 

Old ones are constantly extending their relations, so as to cover new 
branches of business and invade new territories, 

Now they come to the essential point: - 

Your committee further report that, owing to present differences of opin- 
ion between the members of the committee—— 

Mr. SHATTUC, I rise toa point of order. There is so much 
3 in the Hall that we can not hear the gentleman oceupying 

e floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Morris), The House will 
come to order. The Chair is constrained to state that in conse- 
quence of the want of order on the floor he himself can not hear 

e remarks of the CARIES addressing the Chair. à 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I do not suppose my friends over there 
like to hear what I am saying. I hate awfully to state it; it is 
no doubt a little chilly—as chilly as some things which my Dem- 
ocratic friends in the ice trust have been learning! [Laughter.] 

TAMMANY AND ICE TRUST. 


I refer for a moment in passing to this ice trust about which 
the gentleman from New York is so much disturbed and which 
last evening came so near giving rise to a violent collision on this 
floor between a distinguished Democratic candidate for thé Vice- 
Presidency and the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, so that 
it seemed at one time that somebody might be obliged to interfere 
in order to prevent, for the sake of the traditions of this House, 
a scene of violence. 2 ; T > 

This ice trust, as I understand it, let me say, went to the State 
of Maine—I merely suggest this a8 a political proposition—fór the 

urpose of procuring a charter for a corporation with a capital of 
$60,000,000. The State of Maine had a Republican legislature, 
with a Republican judiciary committee, and upon that commit- 
tee was my friend Joseph H. Manley, a member from the State of 
Maine of the national Republican committee. . Now, what did 
that ublican legislature do upon the question of organizing 
and assisting the trust? The Republican legislature promptly 
„turned down” the ice trust, which then went to New Jersey and 
obtained its charter, and afterwards, 1 suppose, took under its 
protecting folds the mayor of New York and other distinguished 
sachems of Tammany Hall. So that ‘‘the Tiger” may be said, 
during this warm weather, to be carefully preserved upon ice. 
[Laughter.] And paradoxical as it may appear, the nearer he 
gets to theice the hotter he grows, if our Vice-Presidential friend 
is a fair sample. 

Mr. FLEMING. 
question? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I will, after I get 5 with this point. 
I want to show what our Democratic friends do when they are 
right up against the real thing. 

Your committee further report that owing to present differences of opinion 
between the members of the committee they limit this report— 

Now, remember what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE 
ARMOND] says, and what the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FLEMING] says, and what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LAN- 
HAM] says, and what the other gentlemen who constitute the mi- 
nority of the Judiciary Committee say. In 1900 “a simple little 
bill” would do. That is what they say now at the beginning of a 
campaign after Colonel Bryan has said that the jssues of this 
campaign are to be imperialism, trusts, and finances. In 1889 
this committee had had under investigation four trusts for more 
than a year, and what conclusion did they reach? Here is their 
language: y 

They limit this report to submitting to the careful consideration of subse- 
aee OON eE tho facts shown by the testimony taken before the com- 


Was not that courageous? The mountain travailed and did 
not bring forth eren a mouse, When our Democratic friends 
have no power and know it, when they can not enact a statute and 
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Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


know it, they become simply frantic in their determination to do 
something. Incidentally they stand up here filling the air with 
charges of deceit, and fraud, and insincerity. Under these cir- 
cumstances you can notstop them from e something. 
or hold them down, even though you should hitch on a span of 


horses, a yoke of oxen, an automobile. and a steam engine. They 


simply will do something. But run them up against something, 
stand them up in front of a trust, or four of them, and what 
happens to them then? They stand still and turn pale. They 
shiver and they tremble, and the hair upon their flesh stands up. 
Their courage oozes from the ends of their nerveless, paralyzed 
fingers, their feet are shod with lead, and they cravenly turn the 
uestion over to subsequent Congresses,” It is significant that 
they then knew that the next Congress was Republican and could 
= relied upon for courage and intelligence enough to do some- 
thing. è ` 2 

There is only one conclusion about this condition in which we 
find our distinguished friends. When they had this question be- 
fore them, and been thinking of it— William L. Wilson, Wil- 
liam D. Bynum, Clifton R. Breckenridge, Bacon of New York— 
when they had been considering it for six months and one day, 
either they did not have the intelligence or they did not have the 
courage to attack the hydra-headed monster.” [Applause.] 
Now I will listen to the gentleman from Georgia per FLEMING]. 

Mr. FLEMING. The gentleman from Maine been giving 
usa vey interesting recita—— - 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, I hope so. . 

Mr. FLEMING. Of the action of the Republican party in its 
attempt to destroy trusts. He referred, I believe, to some plat- 
form declarations. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Put your question quickly, for I know 
what it is. 

Mr. FLEMING. Now, will the gentleman from Maine 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Will the gentleman from Maine let you 
know why they did not put it in their platform of 1896? 

Mr. FLEMING. That is exactly what I want to know. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Les; I will tell you why. 

Mr. FLEMING, Was it to meet campaign emergencies? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Sit down, do not make a speech, and I 
will tell you why. 

Mr. FLEMING. Lhave asked you. Now, I would like to know. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The promises of the Republican party 
never outlaw, and it is unnecessary for the 5 party to 
repeat its passe [Applause on the Republican side.] The 
pons of the Democratic party are never performed. They are 

ike the promissory note of an insolvent debtor, every time itis 
renewed the poorer and meanerit grows. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.] That is the reason. 

Mr. FLEMING rose. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Now, do not interrupt me. I have no 
time. Iwant tocall your attention to another thing for a minute. 
They did put in a simple little bill.” I will call your attention 
to your platform in a minute. The only ‘‘simple little bill” that 
the Democracy put in in connection with their investigation of 
the sugar trust in 1888 wasa ‘‘simple little bill” for $11,968, for the 
expenses of this committee, for accomplishing nothing and then 
being obliged to stand up before the country and admit their 
incompetency to deal with the question. I recollect dn in 
history that is equal to the carnage, destruction, and havoc that 
was visited upon the hydra-headed monsters” by this assault of 
the Democracy in 1888, unless it may be paralleled by Cervantes’ 
immortal hero Don Quixote, when, commending his soul to his 
lady Dulcinea, imploring her to succor him in his hour of peril, 
covered with his buckler, with his lance in rest, astride of his 
Rosinante, with Sancho Panza tagging along behind, he made that 
sanguinary charge upon the win s upon the plain of Monteil. 
inp and laughter on the Republican side. ] 

or the satisfaction of the gentleman, I come, just for a mo- 
ment, to his platform, that heterogeneous, conglomerate aggrega- 
tion of pessimism, communism, anarchism, nihilism, socialism, 
hoboism, Coxeyism, 16-to-oneism, middle-of-the-roadism, any- 
thing-to-beat-Grantism, raise-the-devil-generallyi that the 
adopted in Chicago in 1896. -[Laughter on the Republican side.| 

But you had a plank in your platform at that time,a dilu 
copy of your plank in 1892, in which the Democracy, that did not 
have the courage and the ability to attack the trusts in 1889, de- 
manded some changes in the interstate-commerce law. The 
Democracy did not, however, make any attempt to amend that 
law, and, as usual, their promise went unperformed. I will give 
in this connection the platforms since 1888: 


[Democratic platform, June 21, 1892.] 


We recognize in the trusts and combinations which are designed to enable 
capital to secure more than its just share of the joint product of capital and 
labor a natural consequence of the prohibitive taxes which prevent the free 
jin Regal sr which is the life of honest trade; but we believe their worst evils 
can be abated by law; and we demand the rigid enforcement of the laws 
made to prevent and control them, together with such further legislation in 
restraint of their abuses as experience may show to be necessary. 


su 
any defects in 
enforcement more complete and effective. 


(Democratic platform, 1896.] 


legislation as 
existing laws and to render their 


road s 

eee of the ers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
such restrictions and guaranties in the control of railroads as will protect 
the people from robbery and oppression. 

The last 3 utterance upon the question is the recom- 
mendation of William McKinley, in his message to this Congress, 
in which, among other things, he says: 

It is universally conceded that combinations which engross or control the 
market of any kind of merchandise or commodity ne to 
the general commu: „by suppressing na and ordinary 8 
whereby prices are uly enhanced to the general consumer, are obnoxious 
not only to the common law but also to the public welfare. There must bea 
remedy for the evils involved in such — If the present law can 
Raul . ym deg Winton power the 8 8 rae 
this most important subject should be promptly ascertained and asserted. 

The people having bi ca our friends upon the other side, 
found them wanting. When they made this report, turning this 
question over that they could not handle, a Republican Congress 
had already been elected. ° 

SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW. 

When that Republican Congress met the first bill introduced in 
the Senate was introduced by that “ noblest Roman of them all,” 
John Sherman, of Ohio. [Applause on the Republican side.] It 
was the anti-trust act of July 2, 1890, known as the Sherman Act. 
It was opposed by Senator George and Senator Vest, who fell 
2 sad with great force and violence, because it was unconsti- 

ti 0 R n 

After the due course of procedure it was finally reported to the 
House. After it was reported to the House, in the course of its 
consideration the Democracy, not daring to vote directly against 
it, undertook on the 20th day of June, 1890, to side track it in 
the interest of a silver bill, on the 16-to-1 n that they 
did not dare to stand up in this House an N ear a vote upon. 
The vote upon that proposition was what? The leading Demo- 
srats voted to side track the Sherman anti-trust law, which was 
then under the charge of William McKinley, jr., of Ohio, a mem- 
ber of Congress upon this floor, [Applause on the Republican 


side. | : 
The following leading Democrats voted to side track that bill: 


BANKHEAD, Blount, Boatner, Bland, Bynum, , Dockery, 
Enloe, Holman, Kilgour, LAN HAM. The gentleman from Texas 
then voted in favor of side tracking the anti-trust law. Now heis 
very anxious to enact one, RICHARDSON, now the leader of the 
other side, voted to side track the anti-trust law, but now he is 
very anxious to put in “a little bill.” Sayers, Springer, Turner 
of ELLIOTT, now a member of the Judi Commit- 
tee, then voted to side track the anti-trust law, but now is very 
anxious to enact one. 

Mr. FLEMING, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 


question? 

Mr. D. I can not. I have only seven minutes, 
and there is considerable more of this history, cMillin, JAMES 
R. WILLIAMS of Illinois, MoRAE, Mills, the author of the Mills 
bill, voted to side track the anti-trust bill. By the way, I should 
say here, 2 r ing the Mills bill that it gave a prefer- 
ential tariff of 26 per cent in favor of the s trust, when it was 

the House. That is the Democratic record 


INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW RESULT OF REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION. 
Just a word in relation to the interstate-commerce law. 
The interstate-commerce law, enacted in 1887, was introduced 
y Senator CULLOM of Illinois. From what commit- 
tee? A Republican committee in the Senate. The amendment 
in 1891 was introduced by whom? OCULLOM of Illinois. From what 
committee? A ublican committee in the Senate. The next 
amendment was introduced by whom? CuLLOM of Illinois. 
From what committee? A Republican committee in the Senate. 
There is the interstate-commerce law, there is the anti-trust 
law, both the result of Republican legislation, against the active, 
determined ition of our friends upon the other side. There 
is the record of the Republican party, there is the record of the 
Democratic There is the record of Mr, Bryan, there is the 
record of William McKinley. Now let me read you just what 
some of our insinuating friends upon the other side said when the 
anti-trust law was being considered. I want to show you what 
assistance the Republican majority had in 1890 when they were 
ing this Sherman anti-trust law. Mr. Wilson, of West Vir- 


passin, 
ginia, said this: 
this bill, although even so great a law. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall not oj — 
yer as the gentleman from Texas . Culberson] is not able to tell us what 


it means. I do not believe that anypody can tell us what it means. This is 
merely Led iano le tion. is a blind legislation to answer a popu- 
lar demand that some g shall Ss done about trusts. 


lt is l proper to state right here that Mr. Culberson, a great man, 
noble Democrat, and patriot as he was, stood up as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, representing a Democratic constituency, 
steadfastly in favor of the bill, and he was the only Democrat of 
any prominence who did stand by this anti-trust legislation, 

r. GAINES. Every Democratic vote in this House was cast 
in fayor of the anti-trust law. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Oh,yes, when you could not do saytbing 
else, when it came to a direct vote on the Props eon, but ore 
that many of you voted to side track it. en it came to the 
vote squarely on the proposition you did not dare vote against it: 
but when an attempt was made to side track it every leading 
Democrat in the House, except Mr. Culberson, voted to side track 
it. Yet our friends stand up here and talk about deceit and fraud 
and insincerity and h; . ‘Physician, heal thyself,” [Ap- 
plause and laughter on the Republican side. | 

Here is what Mr. Enloe said: 

I would like to ask the 


that when this bill is 
itis written on? 


William L. Wilson, the leader of your House, sneered at it by 
declaring that it was absolutely worthless, and unworthy to be 


passed, 
Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. Was not he right? 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No, he was not right; and I am going to 
ive you the record to show you. I call attention in detail to only 
o cases under this law. 


ntleman from Iowa [Mr. Kerr] if he believes 
into a law it will be worth even the blank paper 


CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS UNDER SHERMAN ACT. 


By the way, I will stop right here, if I have the time, and I 
would like to ask any man who signed that minority report whether 
he knows of any criminal conviction obtained under the Sherman 
anti-trust law in case of laboring men on a strike for higher wages? 
And if he does, give me the name of the case. 

Mr. FLEMING. Mr. Debs was imprisoned that way. 

Mr, LITTLEFIELD. That was not a criminal conviction, and 
the i cae certainly knows it. 

. FLEMING. He went to jail. 

Mr. 3 Is that all the answer the gentleman can 

ve me 
Sie FLEMING. Mr. Debs was sent to jail is what I say. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, That is not the point at all, Imake this 
assertion—— 

ae TOREN G. That is the only man that went to jail under 
a be 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, I make this assertion: There never yet 
has been within the limits of the United States a single criminal 
conviction of a man connected with a labor trouble under this 
act; and the gentleman from Georgia, if he does not know that, 
simply discloses his ignorance when he stands here 

Mr. FLEMIN 


G. e gentleman does not stand here and deny 

that Debs was putin jail. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is 5 . A man that 
makes that kind of a statement simply discloses his own ignorance 


of legal language. The Democratic minority of this committee 
know no such cases, I asked the ranking ocratic member 
of the committee more than three days ago to give me the name 
of a case, and he did not do it, and he can not do it. This Debs 
case is nota case in point. That was a violation of an order of 
the equity court. The imprisonment was not for crime, but for 
contempt. You are juggling with words when you undertake to 
use it, They close the report of the committee with a false state- 
ment for the 8 of undertaking to make the laboring men of 
this country believe that this law has been enforced against them 
and not against other people. That is absolutely without founda- 
tion. It isa baseless effort to inflame labor against capital. [Ap- 


lause. | 
5 Upon the other hand, it is a fact that vigorous, though unsuc- 
pasate efforts have been made to prosecute criminally combina- 
heed of capital under the Sherman Act, as the cases which I now 

ve show: i 

0 States vs. Greenhut, May, 1892; whisky trust; indict- 
ment q P 5 

United States vs. Nelson, October 10, 1892; lumber dealers; de- 
murrer to indictment sustained, 

United States vs. Patterson, February 28, 1893; cash-registor 
eon ; demurrer sustained as to certain points and overruled as to 
others. — 

United States vs. Certain Coal Dealers in Ohio; Chesapeake and 
Ohio Fuel Company; still pending upon demurrer to indictment, 

Moore vs. United States br 14, 1898; coal dealers at Salt 
Lake City; tried and convicted; Sudginent reversed on the ground 
that the court had no jurisdiction, 
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TRANS-MISSOURI AND JOINT TRAFIC ASSOCIATION CASES. 

The two cases to which I havereferred are the Trans-Missouri case 
and the Joint Traffic Association case. The Trans-Missouri case 
involved a combination of 18 railroads, covering a territory from 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande on the south to the Mis- 
souri River line on the east, to the British ions on the 
north, and to the Pacific Ocean on the west. t was declared 
an illegal combination by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the application of the tment of Justice. The 
Joint Traffic Association included 31 railroads, nearly all the rail- 
roads in operation between Chicago and the Atlantic coast, rep- 
resenting an ag te capital of $2,377,369,466, and they had the 

wer, if that combination had been sustained, to im such 

iff as they saw fit upon all the products of the great West, to the 
extent, if need be, of depriving the 8 pte of any return; but 
that was declared illegal and void. [Loud applause on the Repub- 


lican side. 

Such is the record of the Republican party in regard to legisla- 
tion, and such is the record of the Republican party in enforcing 
its legislation. Such is the pitiable record of the Democratic 
party. Such, my friends, is the record of William J. Bryan in 
connection with anti-trust legislation, and such is the record of 
William McKinley, soon to be again the candidate of the Repub- 
3 Party, upon this great question. [Applause on the Repub- 

can side, 

We are ready to go to the people in November and to submit to 
their candid common sense and good sound judgment whether 
the Democratic party, that has admitted itself incompetent to deal 
with this question, and does not moye except backward, shall be 
trusted; whether they will rely for action upon the party that ob- 
structs, or the party that constructs—the Republican party. If 
the people of this country shall register their verdict in accordance 
with the proposition that von can fool some of the people all of 
the time and all of the people some of the time, but that you can 
not fool all the people all of the time,” then their verdict will 
demonstrate that the sun which rises upon the day that sees 
William McKinley renominated as the candidate of the Repub- 
lican party will prave to be the sun of Austerlitz illumining the 
banners of the Republican party with the splendors of its ap- 
proaching victory. [Loud and long-continued cheering and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 


Porto Rico. 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled An act 
temporarily to provide revenues for the relief of the island of Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes,” and the Senate amendments thereto— - 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will not discuss this eveni 
have free trade or impose a tariff between Porto Rico and this 
country. I have previously discussed that fully. It is evident 
that the Republican party is determined to ignore the plain 
duty” pointed out by the ident; it is evident that it is deter- 
mined to ignore the “highest justice and fair dealing” pointed 
out by Secretary Root; it is evidently determined to ignore the 
imperative necessity” pointed out by the commander in chief, 
General Davis; it is evident it is going to ignore the entire inde- 
pendent press of this . it is evident that it is going to ig- 
nore the ablest portion of the Republican press of this country 
and many of its most trusted leaders, and sustain the imposition 
of a duty between this country and Porto Rico. = 

But, Mr. Speaker, upon that issue we are willing to be judged 
by the country. Our position is that when a people annex them- 
selves to the United States or when we annex them there is an 
equality of burdens and an equality of benefits. We take it that 
the Constitution and the flag go handin hand. Butin the short 
time given to me I want to discuss the second step of this imperial 
policy that has been added to the bill in the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman permit 
me to interrupt him a moment to call attention to a recognition 
in the bill of the Constitution—that it does exist in Porto Rico? 
In line 6, e 12, it is provided that the officials in Porto Rico 
shall swear allegiance to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. Now, Mr. Speaker, what is this impe- 
rial policy disclosed in this bill? What is the second step as pro- 
mulgated by the Senate? In the first place, it incorporates Porto 


whether we should | f 


Rico, not as a nation, not as a e, but as a 3 like 
any other corporation, with the privilege to sue an be sued. It 
deprives them of all citizenship of any nation on the face of the 
earth, In other words, in this bill the peuple of Porto Rico are 
incorporated like a railroad, or like ay other vast corporation, 
What are the means provided to govern this corporation created by 
Congress? The bill appoints eleven directurs who have absolute 
control and absolute power over everything in Porto Rico. Six 
of them need not be residents of Porto Rico. Five of them must 
be residents. 

Now, then, these 6, who are not compelled to be residents of 
Porto Rico, have absolute power and controlin thatisland. How? 
It provides that they shall elect 35 members of the subordinate or 
coordinate branch of the legislature. But this bill provides that 
this executive council, composed of 11 members, shall fix the 
qualifications, shall fix the method of registration, shall fix the time 
and place and notice, so that these 11 men have the absolute power 
and control of electing the 35 members who are to be the coordi- 
nate branch of the 1 ture in Porto Rico. 

Now, it goes further. It says that the method of fixing the 
qualifications of voters, the registration of voters, the time, place, 
and method of holding the elections, shall be as provided by that 
executive council until itis repealed. Now, the only way that 
you can repeal the law under the bill fixing this is by a majority 
of the executive council and a majority of the 35 members. This 
the executive council will never do, us this executive council 
is given power to perpetuate itself. Thus the power to elect and 
control the 85 coordinate members of the legislature, really be- 
longs to the 6 nonresident members of the executive council 
appointed by the President under this bill. 

f guarantee that there is no nation on the face of the earth that is 
so permanently enslaved and left under such restricted and iniqui- 
tous control. What power is given this directory, as you may 
call it, of this corporation? All franchises, all privileges allowed 
to railroads, street cars, and everything, is given to the absolute 
control and disposition of this executive council, only oe lay, | 
the approval of the governor. You Republicans ab 
through the House for a government for Hawaii, and it is now in 
the Senate, with a provision that the President must approve the 
bestowal of all franchises, 

Mr. JONES of Vi . The 8 ep of Congress. 

Mr. SWANSON. Congress. hy give these six members of 
the executive council the right to barter away for generations the 
franchises and privileges of property and the rights of 1,000,000 
people whom we took and annexed to ourselves as a voluntary 
act on our part without their request or desire. I prophesy, if 
this bill is punen when it becomes a law, and this carpetbag 
government full sway in Porto Rico, you will have created a 
system of government, a system of control, a system of power, de- 
pendent upon people appointed from here, and having no connec- 
tion with the interests of Porto Rico, and I believe you will in- 
augurate a carnival of corruption, a carnival of scandal and of 
disgrace that will bring shame on everyone who votes for this 
ade. tous and damnable bill, [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LORIMER] has well said, 
there is not a man on this floor who is so derelict in humanity 
that would accept any such government for himself or for his peo- 
ple. And yet we are asked to force upon Porto Rico a system or 
‘orm of government that a man on this floor would scorn to ac- 
cept for his own constituency and his own people. Now, gen- 
tlemen, there is in the American heart a sense of justice, a sense 
of right, a sense of what is proper and what is honest and fair 
Aiming: To make rulers just, honest, and responsible for the in- 
terests confided to them, we in this country have put the responsi- 
bility between the rulers and the ruled; we make the rulers in 
this country responsible to their constituents, and yet you pro- 
pose in this bill, as a part of your imperial policy. a system which 
makes the ruling power, the real rulers of Porto Rico, responsible 
not to the Porto Ricans, but to the President here alone, 

Now, Mr, Speaker, that same policy will be pursued in every 

ossession to be annexed to the United States. It carries out the 
publican ideas upon the Constitution; their position is that the 
inhabitants of Oklahoma, of Arizona, the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands, the inhabitants of Porto Rico are simply the 
creatures of Congressional despotism; that we can give or deny 
them the right of trial by jury, the right of habeas corpus; that if 
they receive these blessings they come not as inherent rights, but 
as a gift from Congress. Carrying out this idea of Congressional 
2 yon incorporate them into this bill. They simply have 
ac er, like a railroad, which can be repealed at any time Con- 
gress sees fit to repealit, They are not citizens of the United 
tates, but a simple incorporated body of people, a gift from Con- 
gress, with the right to sue and be sued. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to make this note; it is the first time in tho 
history of the American people that a despotic power has been 
claimed anywhere; it is foreign to the American interests, it is 
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foreign to the genius of the American people. We have not given 
N power to the Federal Government; we have not given it 
to the State government, because each shares it with the other. 
We have not given it to the legislature, judiciary, or executive; 
each share power with the other; but now it is claimed for the 
first that despotic power over territory is reposed in Congress. 
[A 5 — = : 

2 955 . The time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
exp) * 


American Commerce with Gold- Standard Countries, and 
the Volume of Our Currency. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1900, 

The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
11583) making appropriations for the Military Academy 

Mr. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I greatly appreciate the 3 accorded me 
by the Committee on Military Affairs in yielding time during the 
debate which has been so animated and interesting. I desire, 
however, to 1 asa briefly from the subject under discussion for 
the Darpan of meeting statements frequently made upon the 
other side of the Chamber regarding the gold production of the 
world and the criticism often carelessly repeated that to depend 
upon gold as the standard of value is to depend upon a diminish- 
ing product which will grow greater with the years and furnish 
a constantly diminishing basis of value. 

I have, through the kindness of the Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, been enabled to place upon the record the relative gold 
prodaction in the world during the last fifty years as compared 
with the three hundred and fifty years preceding, making a most 
interesting and instructive history of gold production. 

I haye also deemed it especially desirable to produce the report 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, showing the commerce of the United States with the gold 
and silver standard countries of the world, all of which will be 
especially instructiye and interesting as matter of historical and 
accurate commercial data. The showing thus made clearly dem- 
onstrates the wisdom of the course of the present Administration, 
which has enacted the gold standard into law, and thus placed 
our country upon an equal commercial basis with the leading na- 
tions of the world, e total commerce of the gold-standard 
countries of the world amounts to $18,295,410,000, while that of 
the silver-standard countries of the world amounts to but $1,029,- 
302,000, or but a trifle over 3 per cent. The commerce of the 
United States with the gold-standard countries of the world 
amounted in 1899 to $1,909,339,000, while with the silver-standard 
countries our commerce the same year amounted to but $124,- 
186,000, or about 6 per cent of our commerce. 

The total exports of the United States in 1899 to the gold-standard 
countries of the world aggregated $1,197,067,000, while we sold to 
the silver-standard countries of the world $60,658,000 worth of 
products, or a trifle over 4 per cent. How idle and foolhardy it 
would be for us to come to the commercial basis of silver-standard 
countries in the face of this showing. Indeed, the height of polit- 
ical wisdom has been shown in keeping our finances upon such a 
firm and well-recognized basis that we can do business with the 
world in a standard recognized and known wherever the highest 
civilization and the greatest industrial progress has been made. 

During the last Presidential campaign the Democratic party, 
under the leadership of Mr. Bryan, argued to the American peo- 
ple that if the Republican party was successful and enacted the 
gold standard into law, the circulating money of our country 
would be lessened and the value of money thereby enhanced. I 
find, upon inquiry at the Bureau of Statistics, information upon 
which the following statement can be accurately based, and I in- 
sert it for the arpon of illustrating the recklessness of our polit- 
ical opponents fighting under the silver standard borne by Bryan 
and Sewell, and ask whether their predictions have in the slight- 
est degree been realized. It is a pleasure to assert without fear 
of contradiction that the present Administration of President 
McKinley has witnessed not only an increase in the circulatin 
money of more than 33 per cent since the 5 of the fisca 
year 1897, while the increase in the circulation of gold certificates 
ulone is 61 per cent greater than at the time President McKinley 
was inaugurated, 


J invite a most careful perasal of this statement: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1900. 
Hon. WM. ALDEN 


SMITH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Replying to your request for specifie information regard the relative 
production of gold in the last 50 years as compared with the 5 ing 350 years, 
also the commerce of the gold and silver standard countries of the world, respec- 
tively, and the share of the commerce of the United States with the gold and 
silver standard countries, respectively, I have the honor to state as follows: 

The world's gold eager as based upon available data, may be convene 
jently divided into three distinct periods: First, from 1492 down to 1848, the date 
of the discovery of gold in California; second, from 1848 to 1873; third, from 1873 
to date. The gold production of the three periods, adopting the statements of 
Soetbeer for the earlier period and the statements of the Mint Bureau for those 
covering later years, is as follows: 


Production. 


Tt will be observed from the above statement that more than twice as much 
gold has been produced in the world in the last fifty years as in the three hun- 
red and fifty years prior to that time. 
id and silver standard countries respectively, 


Regarding the commerce of the go 
and that of the United States with them, I hand you herewith a table giving the 
details with reference to each group—gold and silver standard countries separ- 


ately. 
The total commerce of o Regge ay eountries named is $18,295,410,000; that 
of the silver-standard countries, $1,029,302,000; per cent of silver-standard coun- 
tries, 3.83. The commerce of the United States with the gold-standard countries 
in 1899 was $1,909,339,000, and with the silver-standard countries, $124,136,000; per 
cent with silyer-standard countries, 6.15, Of our total exports in 1899, the amount 
to the gold-standard countries named was $1,197,067,000; to the silver-standard 
coun! $60,658,000; per cent to gilver-standard countries, 4.82. 

These „ which are in each case for the latest available year, include 97 
per cent of the total commerce of the world. 

Very respectfully, O. P. AUSTIN, 
Chig of Bureau, 


Mr. Chairman, I will not detain the House longor, but with the 

rmission of the House will printa table which I hold in my hand 
in eta eee with this letter, and with the statement which I have 
made. 


Gold-standard countries. 


Total 
Countries. commerce.a 1 
Total. Unlted States 
Algeria 429,400 8108, 417, 000 d 8811, 000 5 $147,000 
359,000 | c 833; 606, 000 14, 413, 000 6,359, 

Belgium 2 587,000 659, 197, 00% 57,549,000 45, 815, 000 
2 160,000 | 288,282, 000 16, 800, 000 15,424, 000 
British Kustralasia- 794,000 | 550, 587, 000 27,670,000 | 24, 143,000 
ee 34, 000 2, 826, 000 771, 000 562,000 
Britis! 031,000 | 305,714,000 124, 164, 000 88, 285, 000 
Les 501,000 | 53, 345, 000 25, 247, 000 10, 382, 000 
Bulgaria... 311,000 | 27,987,000 No data. No data. 
Costa Rica ss presne 295, 000 10, 088, 000 4,832, 000 1, 283, 000 
D 682,000 | 135,120, 000 54, 481, 000 24, 861, 000 
Denmark 185,000 201, 395, 000 19, 125, 000 18, 474, 000 
090,000 | 146, 539, 000 33, 961, 000 1, 653, 000 
Egypt 734,000 | 113, 318, 000 9, 109, 000 525, 000 
FCC 88,518,000 6, 564,518,000 140, 512, 000 70, 107, 000 
Germany 52,280, 000 (2, 186,918,000 | 250,985,000 | 161, 406, 000 
40, 189, 000 ci, 969; 876,000 | 652, 280,000 | 509, 958, 000 
ail A 109,000 | 27,577, 000 33, 494, 000 11,806, 000 
290,514,000 | 495, 717, 000 42, 896, 000 4, 510,000 
3 42,708,000 | 184, 114, 000 54. 808, 000 20, 605, 000 
5, 004, 000 | 1, 292, 138, 000 98, 879, 000 83, 601, 000 
3 2, 622, 000 , 240, 000 3, 492, 000 1, 395, 000 
-| 5,800,000 | 113, 000, 600 145, 000 145, 000 
108, 721,000 | 400, 093, 000 14, 462, 000 9, 172, 000 
323533 2.315,000 D PE KERS 

1, 096, 000 

7, 011, 000 

eee 1885 

Tuguay....... ý 
United States 75, 000, 000 162; 074, 845, 00ũ 8 4 4440 
ON A PAPER BASIS. 
„000 | $17,322,000 | $11, 325, 000 
000 71, 035, 000 , 454, 000 
000 7,474,000 2, 240,000 
000 1, 229, 000 227, 000 
000 3, 220, 000 2, 358, 000 
000 52, 222, 000 25, 763, 000 
000 8, 888, 000 5,113, 000 
000 16, 871, 000 11,529,000 
000 7,257, 000 563, 000 
S 000 8, 811, 000 2,641,000 
Total gold-stand- | 
ard countries ...| 929,934,000 18, 295,410,000 1,909,339, 000 | 1,297,067, 000 
|] 


aStatements of general commerce are from official reports of the countries 
numed or from accepted authorities; those of commerce with United States aro 
aoe ne reports of the United States Government, 


1899. 


Silver-standard countrics. 
Commerce wn United 
es. 
Total 
Countries. Population 

commerce. 8 5 Imports ont 

2 United States. 
402, 680,000 | $285, 738, 000 
51, 535, 000 16, 971, 000 
400, 000 5, 968, 000 
222, 000 30, 000, 000 
10, 529, 000 19, 041, 000 
12, 620, 000 102, 673, 000 
420,000 5,547,000 
9, 000, 000 43, 798, 000 
804, 000 10, 833, 000 
512, 000 413, 047, 000 
5, 000, 000 27, 681, 000 


Total silver-stand- 
ard countries 


Commerce of gold-standard countries ......:..-.--.............-. $18, 295, 410, 
Commerce of silver-standard countries 1, 029, 302, 
Per cent, silver-standard countries. . 
Commerce of United States with gold-standard countries. , 909, 339, 
Commerce of United States with silver-standard countries 124, 136, 000 
Per cent with silver-standard countries 

Exports of United States to gold-standard countries... 1, 197, 067, 000 
Exports of United States to silver-standard countries , 658, 


Per cent to silver-standard countries ee 


Nore.—The above includes 97 per cent of the world's commerce at the latest 
available date. 
O. P. AUSTIN. 


Chicf of Burcau of Statistics, U. S. Treasury Department. 


Ev ear's developments seem to justify the assertion that this 
is a ‘' billion-dollar country.” The year 1899 brought our forei 
commerce for the firet time past the $2,000,000,000 line, and the 
month of February, 1900, shows our money in circulation for the first 
time as more than $2,000,000,000. Thus by a curious coincidence 
the announcement of two billions of foreign commerce and two 
billions of money in circulation are made within a single month, 
the totals indicating that the $2,000,000,000 line had been crossed 
in our commerce for 1899 haying been only completed by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics on January 14, while the Treasury 
Bureau of Loans and Currency on February 1 announced that the 
total money in circulation also crossed the $2,000,000,000 line, 
While gold and gold certificates alone had crossed the $800,000,000 

line. e total foreign commerce for the year 1899 was $2,074,- 
$45,242, while the total money in circulation on February 1 was 
$2,003,149,355. The use of ten figures with which to show the 
business conditions of the country is indeed becoming surprisingly 
frequent, The tables of the December Summary of Commerce and 
Finance show, for instance, the total resources of national banks 
at $4,475,343,924; the latest report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 


_ rency shows the deposits in savings banks to be $2,230,366,954; the 
total resources of all banks in the United States are given by the 
same report as $5,196,177,381, and the latest number of the Sum- 


mary of Commerce and Finance shows the December clearing- 
house returns of all cities outside of New York at $3,012,896,144, 
and those of the city of New York at $5,348,285,867. 

The announcement that the money in circulation in the United 
States has for the first time crossed the $2,000,000,000 line also 
calls attention to the fact that the amount of money for each in- 
dividual is greater to-day than ever before. The Bureau 
of Loans and Currency publishes each month a statement of the 
amount of money in circulation, and by combining with this the 

s estimate of population, presents a monthly statement of 
the amount of money in circulation per capita. This statement 
puts the population on February 1, 1900, at 77,116,000, the money 
in circulation at $2,003,149,355, and the circulation per capita at 
$25.98. This gives a larger per capita than in any earlier month 
in the history of thecountry. On February 1, 1899, it was $25.42; 
on February 1, 1898, $23.42; on February 1, 1897, $23.05, and on 
February 1, 1896, $22.47. : 

No period in our financial history has showna morerapid growth 
in the amount of money in circulation than that covered by the 
past three or four years. The total in circulation to-day is 33 per 
cent greater than at the beginning of the fiscal year 1897, and the 
podang gold certificates in circulation are 61 per cent greater 

at that time, the actual increase in money in circulation during 

that 8 being 8103, 424, 155, and of gold and gold certificates 

8305. 886,000, practically two-thirds of the increase, therefore, hav- 
ing been in gold. 

he following table shows the amount of gold and total money 


in circulation at the beginning of each quarter of the fiscal year 
from July 1, 1896, to date: 


Gold (coin and 
Total money 

Taie tideates) in circulation. 
$408, 449,242 | $1,509,725, 200 
517,508,129 | 1, 582,302, 289 
555, 630,068 | 1,650, 223, 400 
554,582,096 1, 669, 000, 694 
556, 432, 594 1, 646, 028, 240 
564, 907, 312 1, 678, 840, 538 
584,126,049 | 1,721, 100,640 
618, 448,941 | 1,756, 058, 645 
696, 780, 519 1, 848, 435, 749 
658, 043, 721 1,816, 506, 392 
. 980, 132 1, 897,391,412 

227, 748, 591 1, 927, 846, 942 
734, 716,728 | 1,932, 484, 239 
745,234,744 | 1, 948, 703, 186 
779, 100, 627 1, 980, 398, 170 
804, 330,005 | 2,008, 149, 355 


Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


“HON. H. R. RIDGELY,. 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 5, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 8882) making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Regular and Volunteer Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901— 

Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill appropriates $114,220,095.55 for one 
year’s support of the Army. I have not intended to speak at this 
time, but as the time allotted to our side is limited, and I am in- 
formed that others are to be recognized later in the debate; I shall 
have to speak now if at all. As we are legislating on military af- 
fairs I will first notice one item of importance omitted from the 
bill and then pass to the general problem of a large standing army, 
its p and burdens, The omission I refer to is needed legis- 
lation providing for the one and two months’ extra time allowed 
the soldiers of the Spanish war at the time of their discharge. 

It seems the War Department is withholding this payin a groat 
many cases, claiming that more authority is needed; hence I be- 
lieve we should hasten new i aco by putting it into this bill 
as an amendment. These soldiers ought not to be kept waiting. 
I have ever claimed that the pie soldiers are not paid as we 
nor treated as liberally by the Government as they should be. 
we make too much discrimination between the private and the 
officer. 

DOUBLE THE PRIVATE’S PAY AND IMPROVE HIS PENSION. 

Whatever else we may do, I would change the law to provide, 
at least, double present pay for the private, even if to do so it 
should become necessary to reduce the pay of officers. Another 
change I would make would be to simplify and improve the 
benefits of our pension system by providing, instead of the present 
complex, difficult, and unequal pension e, I would have thelaw 
provide a compact between the Government and each individual 
soldier which should be a guaranty on the part of the Govern- 
ment to every soldier and his dependents against want. 

The Government should say to the soldier, in consideration of 
your taking upon yourself the extra hazards of war in behalf of 
your country, your country will guaranty that you and your de- 
potas shall be protected against poverty and want so long as 

ou live. 

z The soldier who returns to civil life and who is fortunate enough 
to gather ample means to enable him and his dependents to live in 
comfort has no need of a pension; but there are thousands of our 
soldiers and their families suffering in abject poverty, and equall 
as many more who are unable to procure common comforts, It 
is a shame and a disgrace to our Government to permit these con- 
ditions so long as there is abundant wealth which should be 
taxed, and sh be if we would but put human life first above 
hoarded wealth. 


REDUCE INSTEAD OF INCREASE THE ARMY. 


Mr. Chairman, the balance of my time shall be devoted to my 
protest against the rapid growth of our Army. 


Within the last three years we have increased the burden of our 
Army more than fourfold. The close of the Spanish war brought 
no reduction of this burden, but to the contrary we at once in- 
creased our standing Army almost threefold and authorized a Vol- 
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unteer Army of 35,000. For several monthswe have been repeat- 
edly assured that our unholy war against the Filipinos is over, 
yet we hear no tion of a reduction of the Army. To the 
contrary we know 
well under way to increase the Army and make the increase per- 
manent. When in connection with this we take into considera- 
tion the be growth of our Navy we are forced to admit that if 
the present tendency to militarism shall continue, the dead weight 
ofa 3 but ever-consuming military burden is to be 
perpe , and it has already grown until the taxpayer to-day has 
to pay at least $5 in addition to every dollar he paid at the be- 
ginnin ing of the present Administration, and this terribly in- 
creased burden will rapidly increase instead of diminish. 

Unless we shall change 3 policies, both domestic and 
foreign—for we are not only threatened with foreign wars by 
reason of our greedy conquest of the Filipinos, but we are per- 
mitting England to use us as an ally, if not an open . paner, in 
forcing her y commercialism into China and all the Orient— 
this l certainly lead to foreign wars while the Republican 

ress of our country is kept busy deluding our people into the be- 
ief that they are to reap great benefits making conquest of 
Asia even to the extent of forcing this policy by the sword. 
REVERSED BANKRUPTING AND IMMORAL POLICY. 
Mr. Chairman, this sudden reversal of our former national 
licy, from that of peace and nonintervention in the affairs of the 
tern Hemisphere, to a policy of conquest, is, in my e 
not only an absolute violation of our national ethics but it is down- 
right immoral, and will prove to be disastrous in its financial re- 
sult, costing us the lives of hundreds of thousands more of our 
best young men and hundreds of millions more money than will 
ever return to us. 
LET US LOOK INTO THIS ORIENTAL COUNTRY AND ITS CONDITIONS AS A 


BUSINESS PROPOSITION—UNDER THE COMPETITIVE WAGE SYSTEM IT 
MEANS RUIN TO US. 


But now our capitalists propose to take our machinery 
direct to these Malays, Chinese, and oriental itors in order 
that they, the capitalists, may get the benefits of hundreds of mil- 
lions of laborers at from 10 to 20 cents per day. Our laborers and 
our merchants, dependent n them, may well ask what is to be 
done with the manufa: goods which are to be produced by 
this — labor and our improved machinery. These goods can- 
not be sold to the people who create them, as their purchasing power 
will be limited to a few pennies per day, leaving the great bulk of 
their productions to be thrown upon our own and the world's 
market, in which we are seeking to find purchasers for our own 
productions. We may well ask what will be the effect of such 
crushing competition upon our home industries and laborers. 
There can be but one answer and one result, and that will bea 
disastrous reduction of wages in this country and the shutting 
down of most of our industries, 

TO GRATIFY GREED OF CAPITAL THE MOTIVE. 

Mr. Chairman, as f that our present military and commer- 
cial conquest of the Orient is dictated by our capitalistic exploit- 
ers, I have the Clerk read an editorial which has just appeared 
in the Washington Post, one of the strongest Republican papers 
in the nation, standing as the spokesman and defender of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s Administration. 

The Clerk read as follows: N 

LET US BE HONEST! 


Why can not we be honest in our utterances touching the territories we 
have recently acquired? Really, it would save time and trouble, to say 
re, to come out frankly with the announcement 
in cold blood. and that we intend to 


inte 

sibility and d u : 

halpa us not an inch in the direction of profit, dignity, and honor. We 
know, down in our hearts, that these islands, 


us only in the ratio of their possibilities. We value them by the 

n eir comm usefu! and by no other. All bble 
abont e corn | and upli the benighted barbarians of Cuba and Luzon is 
mere sound and fury, signifying nothing. Foolishly or wisely, we want these 
newl: oc terri not for any missionary or altruistic purposes, 
but for the trade, the commerce, the power, and the money there are in 
them. Why beat about the bush, and promise and all sorts of things? 


Why not be honest? It will pay. 
As a matter of fact, we are not concerned in the ethical or religious uplift- 
ing of the Filipinos. After all, the difference between a breech clout anda 
shirt personal ion. Dis- 
ess are here in our midst—pres- 


front is a mere matter of climate and 
honesty, untruth, crime, and wickedn: 
ent with us as part of our 


tin both ends of this Capitol legislation is | hereafter 


y life and growing with our growth. We need ! ciples. 


they will some Oa ae 


no 


9 e 


‘action of 


THE ROBBERS WANT A LARGE ARMY, 

We can now understand this constant pressure for an ever in- 
creasing army. The great financiers who are directing this policy 
and using e. power of Government to advance their greedy 
schemes are wise enough to know that it will not only be neces- 
sary to keep up a large army to force and go their monopoly 
of the lands and natural resources of the Orient and their use of 
the serf labor there, but they know full well what all of this means 
in its effects upon our great army of wage-workers, 

TROUBLE FOR HOME LABORERS. 

The suffering in store for our people if these schemes go on will 
be excruciating, as they are forced to meet this oriental competi- 
tion and its inevitable reduction of wages in this country. Strikes, 
lockouts, and shutdowns will follow in rapid succession, with all 
their attending strife. As a warning proof that the great ca 
tains of ind are p ing for this day of N 
fact that in ol our cities, and especially w. lar, 
armies of labor are em 1 know our city governments, 
compliance with the demands of capital, have ce erected 
frowning fortifications called armories, with their portholes and 
gatling guns covering every street. 

WHY THESE ENGINES OF DEATH IN OUR CITTES? 

We may well ask ourselves, Who is to occupy these fortifica- 
tions and at whom are these guns to be aimed? The answer is 
clear. Our standing Army must be enlarged to occupy these for- 
tifications, Our laborers in the streets of the cities they have 
built are the contemplated victims. 

MILITARY DESPOTISM OUR RULN. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not alone in these warnings against this 
new policy of imperialism by which our Government is to enter 
upon a system of armed colonial expansion, subjugation, and goy- 
ernment by force, with its necessary and ever-growing burdens of 
militarism. If we are to go out making conquests by force, the 
same power by which we go will return to curse and crush us at 
home, Despotism will stalk the land; the ballot, as the le’s 
instrument for determining and 1 public affairs, will be 
overthrown; the Republic will die while lingering in name only, 

HOPE OF ESCAPE. 

There yet remains the hope that our people will arouse them- 
selves g atriotic action, forget minor ange differences, and 
rescue the Repu 


In support o 


BREWER ON IMPERIALISM—PREDICTS THE NATION IS SOWING THE SEEDS 
FOR HARVEST OF TROUBLE. 

Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States upeana Court, recently 
delivered an address on * Imperialism” before the Club, of Buffalo. 
Coming from such an authority, his views on this important topic are well 
worth attention. Justice Brewer said in part: 


“It is said that the Anglo-Saxon race has manifested a ca: to govern 
well; that we are of that race, and that, therefore, we vern the 
Philipp’ as ‘ies. Ido not question the en ty of the race 
well and wisely to govern others. I object to the © policy because 
it an which this Government was founded 
which have con its life up to the present time, and tho perfection of 
which has been the every true A 


force is 


have hitherto lived. It is one thing to fail of reaching your ideal; it is an en- 
taganen thing to deliberately turn your back upon it. 

“The test of government is not in the ou m y ot order. 
eps the —— 3 Sos uues men, ro aya iy 8 the 5 
governmen e consent o e e e men. 
have not let the wise rule the Eth earned the unlearned, the h 


e 
the poor, but we have a alway: plain 
whose judgment to rely and upon whose shoulders should rest the burden of 
government. 


t 
to-morrow their power is disclosed. 
no matter how well 
ic — 


les were ce ade S ee in CIE ieee a 
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rativo need, f we enter upon the of colonial e: 
pe i system 


ow can the great body of 
important than the right to Yota, and the 
upon as more vote, ani 
EE work is omy gerrara by the cry that the State furnish 


o can = ob — sakes 10 
m bringing our national 
Malay — . e have rar er 


But there is money in it. after al this is really the most 


reaching out after the islands of the Orient. —— 
in the and 


divided 
Onesie —— D ene Th 
ould not we 
of liberty standing like e 


In fares Lee ills a prey 
Where wealth men decay.“ 


ae eR EE ee ions flash in 
pean fet own land, and in ede trian triumphant return 
ot ever — h 1 subdued. 


of ae is simply a mem- 
ory. Napoleon DON the — , and pony we Does human 
nature grt Dagger facing the ar 
tation which comes bility at ra —.— po thant ed weal 
t have we to antics Leggs result will not follow if we 
e Same ee 753 5 we have not fully 

this ae is that of goren 


most 
8 better, and more content. 


tion, riches, and 5 
eee n oreo 
holding them by force for the * wealth they may bring 
the occasional g „success. and sacrifice of war; a wondroual: sly luxurious 
life into-which the fortunate few shall enter; an accumulation of 
hich for a term will —— and a, and 
awful . 3 1 — Sees 
im: Tower is to be followed by ie MEE a gloom € of 4 douas, 


ruin, 
“The other of a nation where the spirit of the 


remains the living and controlling force, affirming iA the 

Ind ence; the Farewell A 7 of the Father of his Country, and the 

Monroe doctrine shall never into innocnous desuetude, devoting its 

energies to the development of the inexhaustible resources of its t con- 
tal territory; sol bod oo — 9 personal an litical 

liberty, of s ee where no g. no 


class, S r Tahar y re gatet . 
control of ails where wealth comes only as the com for honest toil 

of hand or brain; where p . . 
premo value to thoy — * lies not in its seat in its loyalty to 


ideals outh. its forever strong hand, not to govern, 
but Phe igh ideas of it ə weak; and thus e shining which brightens 
more — more — — less eternal da 


THE WAY 9 5 


Mr. Chairman, I will add a suggestion as to our plain duty.“ 
Let us at once stop this imperial policy of conquest and subjuga- 
tion, reaffirm our eternal principle of government by consent, 
adhere to our declaration to the world when we commanded Spain 
to cease the persecution of her island subjects. Wedeclared then 
that we did not enter the war for conquest, but to assist a strug- 
gling people to build for themselves a republic, 

By this declaration we are committed as much to the 1 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands as we are to the Cu 
and we have no right to assume to govern either without their 
voluntary consent, 

We should at once reaffirm this policy to the Filipinos and as 
sure them of our offices to help them reestablish their gov- 
ernment. Ask and require of them only protection of our subjects 
and those of other nations, retain all harbor privileges necessary 


for our commercial and naval fleets. To these we are justly en- 
titled as our indemnity. 

Do this, and we can bring our soldiers home—let them return to 
peace and industry. We can then turn our attention to the es- 
tablishment of justice in our own land by providing all of our 

poate free and voluntary access to all dogo instruments of 
production and distribution on such terms as will give to every 
producer and laborer the full values their labor creates. This 
will bring peace and 9 at home and forever abolish the 
competitive bade 855 m, and our people will at once have the 
ability to buy all that their most active industries can create, 
thus solving forever the question of a market; overproduction 
and forced idleness will disappear forever. 


ABOLISH THE COMPETITIVE WAGE SYSTEM BY PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 


This will at once free our laborers from the low wages and com- 
3 of foreign lands and abolish both at home. Our produ- 
themselves, owning all of the products of their labor, would be 
able to exchange property for property, giving 
. —.— expressed by the money in the A, where the exchange 
takes place, whether at home or abroad; hence foreign wages or 
prices conld in no way damage or affect our people, 


MAKE OUR ENTIRE ARMY A MILITARY SCHOOL, 


With this system of public ownership perfected, all these bless- 
ings are possible. Wecan reduce our standing Army to its old 
LENEE Sok te ened hee pace DAN te ASAI E wate 

not to ex ve years, making the ya 
school in which to give our young men mili discipline and 
sufficient military knowledge to fit them for ane 
army in case any foreign nation should attack us. This is the, 
only use a just government can have for an army. We must turn 
our attention to equity if we would preserve the Re- 
public and maintain the liberties of our people. 


and receiving equal 


The Late Hon. Lorenzo Danford. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. H. SOUTHARD, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
N January 20, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

p geroan 3 That the business 25 the House be now suspended, that oppor- 
tunity ma: given for paying tributes to the memory of Hon. Lorenzo 
5 . tives from the State of 

10. 


~ Resolved, That. as a particular mark of respect to the mem of the de- 
ceased and in 8 of his eminent abilities as a distinguished 1 — 
servant, a at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall 


stand 
as — ved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family 


of 2 
* Ordered, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate“ 


Mr. SOUTHARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My personal acquaintance with Mr. Darron» 
began with the Senh Eriein of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 
course I had known of him before, but o 
he im me. He was always what he appeared to 5 
open, aud frank on all occasions, He never d pear 
what he was not. . He never hesitated to oppose what he. ved 
to be wrong; and that which he believed to be meritorious alwa 2 
commanded his vigorous support. Our relations were of 
8 kind, and with the years that I knew him my 3 

or him constantly in: 

Those matters Which were committed to his care as a member 
of Congress always received careful attention and consideration, 
and he was ever willing to help a friend. He was most consider- 
ate of those whose experience was less than his, and always ready 
to lenda haling han hand to those who sought his assistance. 

He served 5 and if his constituents honored him 
by repeatedly sendin. here to represent their interests and 
those of the country, he in turn honored them and the Common- 
wealth of which he was proud and in whose behalf he was always 
faithful and zealous. 

I must leave to others who knew him longer and better the 
privilege of g his recordas a soldier, statesman, and citi- 


zen. Iknewhim only as a brother member of Congress; but when 
he died I shared in that sorrow which came to all who had associ- 
ated with him here. His memory will always be respected and 
honored by all his associates, especially in this House; and his 
Congressional district, his State, and his country must always ac- 
knowledge his faithful and valuable service. 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. SYDNEY E. MUDD, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 19, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10450) making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the year ending June 30, 1901, and fa er 
purposes— 

Mr. MUDD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not propeto to enter upon a discussion of 
the general provisions of this bill. I desire merely to make some 
very brief observations on that feature of it which relates to a 
subject-matter that I need not remind the committee I have 
given some special attention to and feel a icular and special 
interest in, and that is the portion of the bill which makes a pro; 

a 


3 and provisions relating to the reconstruction of the 
emy. 

After much deliberation and some degree of controversy on the 
past of the Committee on Naval Affairs as to just what should be 

one for the Academy, the provisions now in the bill, I think I 
may say, represent an agreement, and stand to-day as the unan- 
imous conclusion of the committee upon this branch of the naval 
N t df a 

e have sugg or present purposes and for expenditures 
during the next fiscal year the sum of $677,500. 

We have reported authorizations for buildings and improve- 
ments that contemplate a total and ultimate expenditure of $2,827,- 
500, or if we include the 3 approximate cost of the l 
for which we appropriate for the piling and foundations. we will 
have fen contemplated expenditure of about $3,000,000, in round 
numbers. 

With the exception of the provisions for the construction of sea 
walls and dredging, which present nothing new, and I apprehend 
will need no explanation, and for the erection of a temporary 
electric-light plant and building, to show the necessity for which, 
I take it, there will be no need of argument from any source, the 
15 and essential provisions in this bill for new works are as 

ollows: 

First. The construction of a new building for cadets’ quarters, 
which is to be the best and the most expensive and distinctive 
building of the whole plan of reconstruction, at an estimated cost 
of $2,500,000. 

Second. The renovation and reconstruction of the old colonial 
building, the former residence of the colonial governors of Mary- 
land, as a residence for the superintendent of the Academy, at a 
cost of $25,000. 

Third. To provida for the work of piling and laying the founda- 
tions for dings adjoining the power house, which buildings, 
while not s cally so stated, are intended to be two in number 
and to consist of a building for the department of steam engineer- 
ing and a building for the common purposes of a general store- 
house and warehouse and workshops for the mechanics of all the 
trades employed at the Academy. 

The buildings for which we now provide (and this may be said 
most ticularly of the building for cadets’ quarters) are those 
for which there is now the most 5 and pressing necessity: 
and the buildings we authorize to be removed are those which 
have been pronounced as unsafe, and condemned by experts, 
boards of visitors, officers of the Academy, and the Secretary of 
the Navy, as unsuitable, unsanitary, worthless, dangerous, and 
in a condition threatening to totter to the ground. 

It seems to me that in view of this statement, the absolute and 
almost amazing truth of which has been overwhelmingly confirmed 
by the testimony and official reports of everybody authorized to 
investigate the facts, and by the testimony of the eyesight of every 
one who has taken occasion to look over the grounds, it will not 
be contended by anyone that we have acted hastily; and I believe 
it will just as clearly appear that we have not provided too ex- 
travagantly in the appropriations which we seek to make toward 
the upbuilding of this institution, whose fate is so closely inter- 
woven with the future and the efficiency of our Navy. 

We say nothing in this bill, as reported, about plans, of which 
there has been so much controversy in former , but about 


which, I take it, Congress by its past action has already manifested 
its feeling of satisfaction in committing these to the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Navy, to be provided as he may best see fit, 
in accordance with the means placed at his disposal from time to 
time, and with the end in view always, as we may justly and 
fairly assume he has before him, of an ultimate complete, com- 
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5 harmonious, and tasteful reconstruction of this insti- 
ution. 

It is proper to say, however, that the Secretary thus far has pro- 
ceeded along the lines—and I believe we are warranted in saying 
it is his intention to continue to proceed along the lines—of a gen- 
eral vies of reconstruction and relocation, prepared in the year 
1896 by what is known as the Matthews board, at the head of 
which was Commodore Matthews—a board appointed by Secretary 


| Herbert on the recommendation of the Board of Visitors to the 


Academy, 

_ He has proceeded upon this plan in the construction of the build- 
ings authorized by the last Congress, and I say that it is his inten- 
tion to proceed along the lines of and in general conformation to 
that plan in the buildings which we are authorizing in this bill; 
and a more suitable plan, a more comprehensive, systematic, har- 
monious, and artistic plan, considered either within itself or with 
reference to the general con tion of the grounds and waters 
that — 7 and surround them, could not, in my judgment, be 
framed if we should get together all of the architects of the coun- 
try and spend a generation in preparing and maturing it. 

I think we can safely rest assured, Mr. Chairman, therefore, 
that the matter of plans will be well looked after, and that we can 
safely leave them where we have thus far reposed them—in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Navy—by analogy to just that course 
which is parnog in reference to buildings constructed under au- 
thority of the Treasury Department and by other e of 
the Government to which the construction of public buildings 
ee be or may have been committed. 

he only question remaining to be considered—and that is, after 
all, the chief question and decisive question for Congress to deter- 
mine—is whether or not we are willing to make the expenditure 
of the mone: uired for the construction of these buildings on 
the scale and style which have thus far been outlined. 

The estimate of eventual e diture for all of the buildings 
contemplated by the Matthews rd in 1896 amounted, I believe, 
to about $6,000,000—somewhere between this and $7,000,000. 

That estimate contemplated a construction of these buildings of 
brick. The Secretary of the Navy has heretofore asked, and Con- 
gress has heretofore authorized and the Department has alread 
entered upon, the construction of the buildings thus far appropri- 
ated for of granite. 

The building herein provided for, for cadets’ quarters, it is con- 
templated to construct, and the estimates are made up to provide 
for its construction, of granite. 

If we shall go along in future years and provide for all of the 
buildings outlined in the plan of the Matthews board, which Con- 
gress may or may not do, as it sees fit, and shall construct them 
all of granite, which Congress may or may not do, as it shall see 
fit, the added expenditure on account of change in material would 
bring up the amount to about $8,000,000; and if the erhanced 
price of materials which is prevailing now, over and above that 
which prevailed a year or twoago, at the time that these estimates 
were made—and which enhanced price of material we can per- 
haps regard as an evidence and object lesson of the general pros- 
perity which we say, and which we hope we may say truthfully, 
obtains now in the country—shall continue, we should perhaps 
have to add to that $8,000,000 another million, making nine mil- 
lions in all. Such, at least, is the estimate made by the architect, 
as will be found in the concluding paragraph on p: 67 of the 
published and bound volume of hearings before the commit- - 
tee, which I have before me now. 

But we have made a reduction of $1,000,000 from the face of 
this estimate, or a little more than that, in the building for cadets’ 
quarters, for which we are now providing, that board having es- 
timated, and the Secretary having estimated and asked for an 
authorization of $3,536,000, while we have limited the amount that 
can be expended for this building to $2,500,000; so that, according 
to this basis of calculation, on the assumption that we shall pro- 
vide for the construction of each and every building specified in 
that plan, and provide for the construction of each and every one 
of them of granite, we ought yet to be able to complete the whole 
scheme and project of the reconstruction of the Academy at an 
expenditure of $8,000,000. 

t is for Congress to say whether or not we have been building 
with too much grandeur, and whether or not we shall go back to 
the old brick and the old wooden structures, or whether we shall 
go ahead and build up this institution on a plan and scope that 
shall be commensurate with the scale of excellence which we are 
contemplating for our Navy, and with the wealth and greatness 
of the country, for which the future holds in store, as we believe, 
so much of pro, and of glory among the nations, through the 
instrumentality of the naval arm of the public service. 

I Iam in favor of the latter plan, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
push that plan vigorously toward completion. 

About a year or so ago, in one of the hearings before the com- 
mittee on this subject-matter of the Naval Academy, some one 
undertook to make comparison between the cost of this institution 
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and that of an insane asylumin one of the States of this country, 
and rather vigorous protest was made because, it was stated, a 
building for an insane asylum, that had accommodated a great 


many more people than this, had been constructed at a much 
er expenditure of money. 

It seems to me, Mr, Chairman, that that is about the standard 
and style of comparison that has eorna in former years in the 
consideration of plans for the building of this institution, 

I would not figure upon any such standard, If we are to esti- 
mate the cost and the worth of the education of the young men 
we are training to be the future commanders of our navies by the 
ccst of the maintenance of the inmates of an asylum or some of 
the penal institutions of the country, then we have been too ex- 
travagant in our calculations and provisions, and itis the duty of 
Congress to call a halt right now. 

But 1 do not believe that Congress will look at this institution 
from any such standpoint. We are preparing to build upa great 
navy and put it in the front rank of the navies of the world. The 
Naval Academy is the foundation of our Navy, and the young 
men who are educated at this institution constitute the very 
flower and chivalry of those who make up and lift up and give the 
tone and character to that great branch of the service. When 
they enter the Academy they place themselves in a position that 
marks their transition from the domain of their homes to the 
work of the dedication of themselves to the service of their coun- 
try. They ought to be cared for and trained in a manner worthy 
of the life and the great responsibilities that lie before them. 

I would not place them in luxury or gaudy surroundings, but 
they should be so provided for, in the structures in which they 
live and do their work and receive their training, as to give them 
comfort and adequate facilities and to im them with some- 
what of the enduring character and magnitude and, if need be, 
the solid splendor of this institution of the Navy, and the broader 
and greater field that lies before them in their days of service upon 
the world’s great highway of the seas. 

I admit, sir, that the appropriation which we recommend seems 
to be a large sum of money, I admit that it would perhaps erect 
a more than adequate penitentiary building or a more than mag- 
nificent insane asylum, but I do not think that the requirements 
o see young men should be gauged by any such comparison as 

a 


There are, or there are 8 to be, about 350 cadets there. 
The Secretary of the Navy has told us that if we are to construct 
a building for their accommodation of the same general 

as Congress has already authorized, we can not do it for a smaller 
sum thanis here proposed. - The architect, after a careful estimate, 
has calculated the cost of this building to be what we have pro- 
vided in this bill. 

This building is to afford not only quarters for the cadets, strictly 
speaking, but it is to furnish, to some extent at least, accommoda- 

ons for offices for the various officers in charge of the cadets. 
We are to have a large memorial hall—I admit not a specially 
common and unpretentious hall, but one of dignity and architec- 
tural attractiveness—a hall suitable for graduation exercises, for 
meetings of the alumni association, and other such ee) ce 
There are to be dining rooms—and I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], what I trust will not offend his sen- 
sibilities as to the proper requirements and needs of these young 
men—that there are to be bathrooms, and separate sleeping rooms, 
comfortable and suitable quarters for them in the prosecution of 
the work which we have marked out for them. 

We have, I say, or are supposed to have, about three hundred 
and fifty-odd cadets down there, the same number as there are 
members of Congress here. Ido not believe that I would speak 
wide of the mark, or would shock the equanimity of this body, or 
disturb the harmony of the spheres, if I should hazard the sugges- 
tion that these three hundred and fifty-odd cadets, the future 
commanders of the navies of the United States, are, in many re- 
spects, of as much importance to the country as this body of 
hundred and fifty-odd members of Congress, many of us of fleet- 
ing and uncertain tenure of incumbency. ~ 

admit that $6,000,000, which the gentleman from Illinois seems 
to think an adequate ultimate expenditure of money for the re- 
construction of this institution, seems to be a magnificent sum, 
but it is insufficient for the needs of the Academy under present 
conditions, 

Six millions was the original estimate for the completion of 
this project, but this was upon a basis of calculation which con- 
pa ge the construction of these buildings of brick. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in the last Congress, asked permis- 
sion to construct the buildings theretofore authorized of granite, 
and Congress granted the permission. We have constructed the 
armory and the boathouses, or we are now constructing them, of 
granite; and I submit to every fair-minded member of this body 
that it would be a pity and an anomaly that this building, the 
cadets’ quarters, which is to lie between and to be connected by 
covered colonnades with the armory and the boathouse, to be the 


most commanding and attractive building of all, to be located in 
the most commanding spot, and having the finest outlook upon 
the bay of them all, should be of brick or wood or some cheaper 
structure, thereby destroying the harmony and symmetry in de- 
sign and appearance of the group which, with the others named, 
it will form, and which is intended to be the most attractive and, 
I admit, the most expensive part of the whole Naval Academy. 

I donot know that it is worth while for me to discuss this phase 
of this proposition any longer. 

If you restrict this building to a smaller expenditure than that 
which we have provided, you must entirely rearrange your plans; 
you must employ other architects and begin the work anew. You 
must call a halt, stop the work, and postpone the completion of 
this great institution, which has been so long delayed by a spirit 
of petty parsimony, if I should not say, and I do not want to say, 
sectional 2 and discrimination. 
Mr. DOLLIVER. My friend speaks of altering plans. Is there 
a general plan 

r. MUDD. There is just this 

Mr. DOLLIVER (continuing). And if so, what is it? 

Mr. MUDD. Well, I can not, of course, draw the plan. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Has a plan been drawn? 

Mr. MUDD. Yes; I will say to the gentleman there has been a 
plan drawn. It was a pee prepared, I repeat, by what is known 
as the Matthews board, in 1896, I think perhaps I have the general 
outlines of it before me now. At the head of this board was Com- 
modore Matthews, and another member of it was Captain Cooper, 
then the Superintendent of the Academy. They constructed a 
plan, to some extent a complete plan, and that is the plan in con- 

ormation to which, as far as we have authorized the Secretary 
to go, he has been acting in the construction of the buildings here- 
tofore authorized and appropriated for. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, I will say to my friend that a gentle- 
man who, | think, is not evil-di has told me that these plans 
involve buildings costing $12,000,000 and that the architect's fees 
in drawing the plans are upward of $600,000. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That would be the customary 5 per cent 
for plans and supervision, whatever it may be. 

Mr. MUDD. Ithinkthe gentleman who gave to my friend from 
Iowa the information to which he refers must have been evil- 
di , or else badly and sadly mistaken. 

r. DOLLIVER. It struck me that it was a little voluptuous. 

Mr. MUDD. Yes, if there were any truth in the statement. 
The estimate for the total reconstruction of the Academy, made 
by the Matthews board, was $6,000,000, from start to finish. I 
have the plans here now, and the gentleman can inspect them if 
he would like to do so. 

Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me, the chairman just 
showed me an estimate of over $8,000,000. and that does not cover 
furnishing or anything of that kind, and it was made at a time 
when prices of material ahd labor were at low tide, and I haye no 
doubt that that estimate now, with the advance, would put the 
increase to $12,000,000. 

Mr. MUDD. I willanswerthat, Mr. Chairman. Thatis about 
a fair sample of the statements that have been made about this 
Academy and in order to prejudice it before this House. 

I repeat sgan, that the Matthews board made an estimate of 
$6,000,000. Now, it is calculated, however, and the Secretary of 
the Navy asks, that we shall build each and all of these buildings, 
which the Matthews board recommended and for which that 
board asked an expenditure of $6,000,000, of granite. If such 
shall be the material of their construction, it is calculated that 
the added cost for all of the buildings and of the granite required 
would make a total of $8,000,000. 

I recall the Serra attention to the statement on page 67 of 
the published hearings, in which the architect gives it as his opin- 
ion that if the enhanced prices of material which prevail now 
should continue, according to his plan there would perhaps be an 
increase of $1,000,000, making $9,000,000; but we have right here, 
as I have heretofore said as cally as 1 knew how to do it, 
already made a reduction from the face of that estimate of 
$1,036,000, because the Matthews board estimated and planned for 
these cadets’ quarters an expenditure of $3,536,000, and we have 
limited that to $2,500,000; so that, even if we should provide for 
every building contemplated and construct every one of granite, 
even at the e ced price of material which now prevails, which 
may or may not continue, we should be able to provide for them 
all within $8,000,000, That is the amount I have been contending 
for, that I shall continue to contend for, and shall be willing to 
have fixed as the limit of expenditure for this Academy in this bill, 

Mr. SOUTHARD. That is for all of the buildings? 

Mr. MUDD. All the buildings. 

Mr. SOUTHARD, But your scheme involves an expenditure 


far beyond that. 


Mr. MUDD. The scheme involves no such thing. A misrep- 
resentation of facts in this matter should not be permitted to 
affect the action of this House. It involves an expenditure, at the 
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topmost limit, if we shall construct every single building of the 
style that the Matthews board planned, of not more than 


$8,000,000, for we have reduced the cost of the cadets’ quarters | be 


$1,036,000. 

It seems to me that I have made this statement now with suffi- 
cient frequency of iteration, and fortified it with sufficient proof 
from the official hearings before the committee, tosatisfy any one, 
even the most incredulous or the most hostile to this institution. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Does it involve the reclaiming of the land 
from the sea and the bay, or the purchase of new land? 

Mr. MUDD. All of that. All of the reclamation that we have 
ote for comes within this estimate, as the architect stated 

fore the committee this year, as the plans here show, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. MUDD. Yes. 

Mr, DOLLIVER. You say you have reduced the estimate for 
the cadets’ 8 a million and a half. 

Mr. MUDD. One million thirty-six thousand dollars. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. How did you arrange that? 

Mr. MUDD. Why, because the Secretary suggested that we 
should build for about 550 cadets. The Secretary, I F 
feels as most of us do, that the number of cadets will be largely 
increased in a few years; but upon the suggestion of our commit- 
tee and the advice of the architect, it was concluded that we could 
provide a commodious and suitable building in conformity with 

the surroundings for $2,500,000, which would accommodate, I be- 
lieve, 400 cadets or thereabout. That is the action of the com- 
mittee, wherein we have reduced the cost of these quarters in the 
manner and to the extent that I have indicated. 

The demands of the service require more cadets now. While 
we are ing up these buildings we may as well provide for the 
demands of the future that will e us in a very few years. 
I think the tleman from Iowa will agree with me as to the 
wisdom of this course. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to stop the buildings now in progress, 
and if we are to alter the plans for the construction of those for 
which we are now providing, it is 1 that we might confine 
ourselves within the limitations of the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois; but I do not think we rip sia handi- 
cap and tocripple, alter, and mutilate the plans of the Department 
as to the cadets’ quarters, which will be, and ought to be, the chief 
and distinctive building of the whole Naval Academy. 

The great arm of defense of our country in the years to come is 
to be, not the Army, but the Navy. The Navy will grow, and it 
ought to grow. The number of cadets, who are to be the officers 
of the days to come, will be increased. We shall have occasion 
for larger quarters. Not so with the Army. It is to be hoped 
that there will be no necessity for an appreciable increase in the 
size of the Army of the country; but there will be an enlargement 
of the Navy and the needs of the Navy, a gradual, progressive 
enlargement, that shall be responsive to the new conditions and 


the recent rapid growth and expansion of the country, and its 


entrance upon a new field of power and influence among the 
nations of world. 
lf there is a criticism which I would make u this bill, Mr. 


Chairman, it is not that in any branch of it it appropriates too 
much, but rather that it does not appropriate 8 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his hearing before the committee, 
said that but for the fact that he feared Congress might consider 
it too extravagant, he would have asked for three battle ships as 
well as for the twelve boats, I believe it was, which he had 
already asked and which were at first contemplated to be provided 
for by the committee. - 

Admiral Dewey stated that he would recommend the battle 
ships, and if be, as an aiternative to that, in the way of a 
compensating reduction, that he would lop off the provision for 
the gunboats, inasmuch as we had captured some gunboats from 
Spain in our recent war, 3 

I would provide for both, sir, both battle ships and gunboats, 
I am in favor of giving both Secretary Long and Admiral Dewey 
everything that they want and recommend in the line of develop- 
ment of the Navy. K 

I would build up our Navy until it would be not simply the 
fourth in rank among those of the world, as was stated by the 
chairman of the committee yesterday, but until it should be the 
first of the navies of the nations of the world; and I would pro- 
vide for it now, now that there is an adequacy of revenue in the 
Treasury, and now that the vim and vigor of national spirit, as 
engendered by the splendid termination and magnificent results 
of the Spanish war, look perhaps with greater favor and with 
broader Sa than ever toward the upbuilding of the Navy 
and all that follows in the line of the commercial development of 
this country. 

We have not given this Naval Academy. all that I would pro- 
vide, but it is fair to the committee to say that they have given 
substantially and almost precisely just what the board of naval 
officers who came before the committee have asked for and have 


stated could be profitably expended and utilized in the time inter- 
vening between now and the reassembling of Congress in Decem- 
T. 


Were I to have my own way, and had I the power, I would, in 
this bill, authorize the Secretary of the Navy to enter at once 
upon a plan and to contract for a project for the total reconstruc- 
tion and rebuilding of the Naval Academy, at a limit, I should 
say, of about $8,000,000, along the lines of the plan which he has 
already before him, with such modifications as he in his judg- 
ment might see fit to adopt. 

I would build up this institution until it should become the 
finest of its kind in the world; and if it should be that the style 
and character of the buildings and the excellence of their archi- 
tectural design and beauty should be for this age and country 
what the age of Pericles was for Athens and for Greece, I should 
feel that we would have acted in accordance with the dictates of 
a sound public: policy, and in accordance with the desire, the 
sentiment, and pride of the people of the country, 

Perhaps I may be an enthusiast apan s matter, bnt I hope 


and believe that I would vote for as li ssf Sra arto for this 
institution if it were situated in some other State or some other 
district than my own. 

I have no a 


ogy to make for the feeling which I have shown 
and the activity which I have manifested in this behalf, I am 
familiar with this institution. Our State is proud of it. I have 
spent some days of my life in the midst of its surroundings and 
made uent visits there, and the spectacle which I have wit- 
nessed and admired there in what has seemed to me to be the most 
splendid exhibition of young and vigorous American manhood to 
be found in this country may perhaps have touched the tender side 
of my nature and im me deeply with the idea and the con- 
viction that we ought to be not ey just but generous and 
liberal in the provisions which we shall make for the education 
of these young men and the a) riations for the upbuilding of 
this branch of our country's Navy. 

One thing, at least, will have been settled, and settled forever, 
by the passage of this bill and the enactment thereby into law of 
the provisions which it makes for this Academy. There will be 
no further agitation of the old question which long lingered in the 
minds of the committees of former as to the removal of this 
institution from Annapolis, It will be rebuilt, as it ought to be 
rebuilt, and will remain where it ought to remain, where it is to- 
day, on the banks of the Severn, on the Sapa pao Bay, in the 
Si e hag furnished its complement and contribution to 
recent naval history; in the State which gave to this country its 
Schley Copaan „and yet has within its borders none of t 
spirit which would dim the glory of other heroes in that or other 
struggles of this country [applause]; in the section of the coun- 
n known as the South, where, in conjunction and in sisterhood 

th the Military Academy, which rests upon the Hudson at the 
North—the one belonging to the Navy and the other to the Army— 
it will tend to represent and to typify the splendid unification of 
the sections of this land of ours, which was brought to its bestand 
highest and happiest development through the outcome of the 
recent ish war, in which the uates of this Academy, for 
whose upbuilding I here now plead, did more than all other men 
and all other agencies and instrumentalities to bring about a suc- 
cessful and brillian t conclusion for this country. [Applause.] 


Trusts and Failures of the Republican Administration. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. KING, 


OF UTAR, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 31, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution J. Res. 
138) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and 
the bill (H. R. 10539) to amend an act entitled “An act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraint and monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890— 

Mr. KING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The American poopie are watching with great 
interest the conduct of this Administration. Its accession to 
power was accompanied by many promises its eulogists in l 

egyrics proclaimed what mighty results would be accomplishe 
yit. The day is far enough advanced to enable us to judge of 


its achievements and anticipate what the limited period of its 
existence will permit. Can anyone not blinded by i zeal 
view with satisfaction the record of this Republican Administra- 
tion or defend the unconstitutional, un-American, vicious, and de- 
ere ponete advocated and followed byit? It has been false 

itions of the past and the teachings of the fathers. It 


to the 
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has been led by false lights and has abandoned the inspiration 
that made our country great in liberty and majestic in the 
strength and power of its people. 

It has broken its solemn pledges. violated the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and permitted organized combinations of wealth and illegal 
and corrupt monopolies and trusts to assault the national organic 
law, destroy private enterprises, cripple competition, and rob and 
despoil the great army of consumers. It has made of the Consti- 
tution a rope of sand,” and sought to convert a republic into an 
empire. It found a people and government re upon 
the foundations laid by patriots who consecrated their work more 
than a century ago, and attempted their overthrow by secret 
machinations and defiant conspiracies. It entered upon its career 
with a homogeneous people, with an indissoluble union of inde- 
structible States, bound in fraternal union; 3 the close 
of its day with a heterogeneous population, a government of 
oponas and dependencies and warring and unconquered prov- 

ces. i 

It is only necessary to direct a glance at tho record of President 
McKinley’s Administration to ascertain the radical departure 
made from the policies and principles held sacred for more than 
acentury. That this departure is proof of political, if not moral 
decadence, no student of history can deny. The passing of the 
years do not c the forces or currents that bear humanity. 

The present finds its coun in yesterday. Time deals in 
reproductions. There are thesame uplifting forces to-day as yes- 
terday; and the same enemies of civilization and order and peace 
and the triumph of eternal verities, that have stricken down the 
individual and overturned the state, 


urposes, impelled by the same princi 
aed as to be units in thesocial and poli cal organism, would meet 
ons, and remain as a refuge to 


Now we think of war and standing armies and mighty navies, 
of military glory and renown, of becoming a ‘* world-power” and 
a participant in the unholy contests of greedy and unbridled 
nations. 


Mr, , the Republican is utterly indifferent to the 
cries of the masses. Every cen izing tendency, whether of 
woe or power, finds its proponentand faithful coadjutor in the 

can party. 

every government there is a constant warfare to maintain a 
proper poise between the individual and the state. Democ- 
"racy has struggled to preserve inviolably the sacred rights of in- 
dividual liberty. It gave to this nation and its people political 
and civil liberty. It is now in a titanic contest to 
serve the industrial liberties of the poopie. What matters it if 
men have the crown of political and civil liberty if they dwell in 
industrial servitude? 

To be told that one is free, that he is, in theory at least: the 
political equal of every other unit in the political or national or- 
ganism, and yet to be condemned to social degradation and indus- 
trial bondage, is supreme irony and mockery, and adds to the 
bitterness of intolerable environments. Great wealth is being 
massed in few hands. Gigantic corporations control the chan- 
nels of trade and the sources of wealth. This is an age of ‘‘ big- 
ness. Man is overshadowed and forgotten. Wealth is apotheo- 
sized, Individualsarelostin the vortex of power, The principles 
of justice, of equality, the a of right, of morals, these are 
regarded as too abstract and academic for consideration and too 
unreal and a PF for rigid or literal enforcement. The 
0 7 of the millionaire is obscured in the blazing effulgence of the 
b i The speculator, the stock jobber, the wrecker of 
small fortunes and builder of stupendous ones, looks from dizzy 
heights upon struggling mortality below and ts the servile 
flattery of some, while he remorselessly crushes impediments 
to additional conquests, 

The law of association is forgotten; the inte dence of man 
is o It is forgotten that all the world is linked together, 
and that it should be, in fraternal power. To divide it, to dissever 
humanity by artificial and arbitrary and tyrannous conditions, is 
a sin the enormity of which is scarcely apprehended. 

An injury to one is the concern of all” is the motto of the 
Knights of Labor. Apart from the altrnism involved in this 
motto, it announces a living truth, which lies at the basis of so- 
ciety. When governments are used as vehicles for the aggran- 
dizement of those who control them, and the ess and 
sweeping laws of trade are interrupted so that all the system does 
not receive their enriching influence, injury inevitably follows. 

Providence has so organized and environed humanity that, 
when the least of His creatures suffers, retribution falls upon all. 
A truth promulgated advances all; an error accepted, though by 


a few, detracts from the moral reservoir of all. If one suffers in 
his liberty, in his right to earn a competency, in life, or the pur- 
suit of happiness, directly and not remotely, all are harmed. 

“As nations can not be rewarded or punished in the next world, 
they must be in this. By an immutable chain of causes and ef- 
fects, Providence punishes national sins by national calamities.” 
It is a national sin to deprive the people of power which is theirs. 
When the humblest is robbed, congestion results in some other 
place. Aside from the physical wrong, if such a distinction is 
permissible, resulting from taking power or rights or liberty from 
another, there is a moral wrong. The continuance of such 
wrongs produces a moral degeneracy which is a sure precursor to 
national decadence, if not destruction. 

The application of unjust laws, the exercise of unrighteous au- 
thority, create unnatural conditions, which result in class dis- 
tinctions, unequal conditions in society, combinations thatillegally 
and corruptly enrich a few and pauperize many. Such combina- 
tions then seize power to perpetuate the evil system by them es- 
tablished and protect the wealth criminally acquired. Then fol- 
lows the imp for new markets in which to invest their illegal 
exactions; and so the a te for criminal aggression is formed 
and the desire for co! conquest arises. 

It is a natural evolution. Then imperialism follows. With it 
comes the demand as well as necessity for standing armies and 
naval armaments. The tramp of soldiers, the so of shot and 
pee the — of iris pone are sweeter eres to hum of ig 

ustry and the gra songs of a prosperous, -fearing people. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an infection in theair. People are intoxi- 
cated over the dreams of military splendor and renown. The sim- 
plicity of a republic is not as beautiful as the ostentation of 
empire. The rugged virtues of our fathers, their earnest, sincere 
lives, fail to find approval when measured by the superficial and 
volatile standard so much to be seen in our day, Jingoism finds 
an echo in imperiali pua, and we are more interested in 


“seizing slices of the and glozing it over with religious pos- 
turin 3 than upho the fundamental principles of the 
Republic. 

8 if not unconstitutional, legislation the Federal 


Government has become all powerful. Its shadow dominates the 
States and affrights the . Under the legislation of the Re- 
prno peak paternalism has grown, the autonomy of the States 
interfered with, and the sovereignty of the individual assailed. 
The Constitution has been violated and one of the money met- 
als robbed of its high functions. The sovereign power to control 
the currency has been abdicated and a money trust has been or- 


Extravagance and profligacy followed the intrusion of this un- 
wholesome spirit into our national life. 

When the Government is regarded as the repository of all 
power, it is then seized upon and its authority prostituted to 
make a fayored few the beneficiaries of usurped power. An emi- 
nent Senator has denied in effect that this is a Government of 
delegated powers, contending that the sovereign power is in the 
Government and not the people. 

Under this view, there are no limitations upon the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Impelled by this spirit, war taxes are continued and 
riotous extrav ce in the Government prevails, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive governs territory regardless of the Constitution, and wages 
war and seeks to conquer remote lands without constitutional 
warrant, 

At the close of the fiscal year 1895 the United States owed 
890 1,672,908. 74, but at the close of the fiscal year 1899 our national 
obligations amounted to $1,155,320,235.19. was a per capita 
increase of indebtedness of $2.27, During the fiscal year 1895 
$390,373,202, or $5.69 per capita, was collected from the people; 
while in 1899, $610,982,004, or a capita tax collected of $8.04, 

In 1790 the per capita tax for all national expenses was 91 cents. 
In 1830, under Jackson, our national tures amounted to 
but $24,385,281, or $1.90 per capita, and at the close of Buchanan’s 
Administration there had been no material increase. 

In the year 7899 it cost the people of the United States more 
than 89 per capita to meet the expenses of the National Gov- 
ernment. The expenditures of 1899 were $694,006,489.64 and for 
the fiscal year of 1900 §738,855,248.78, with millions yet to be 
added. In 1895 the expenditures for the War Department were 
$53,898,370; Navy De ent, $29,208,069, and State Department 
$1,188,046. In 1899 the expenditures for these departments, re- 
spectively, were: War, $232,395,365; Navy, $54,354,735; State, 
$22,871,614. The tide of militarism is rising, and, departing from 
the paths of peace and safety, we are launching upon a sea of 
unrest and danger. Already we excite the animosities of mo- 
narchical nations. and foreign entanglements must result. Our 
standing army has 5 led and the demand is for a still 
greater increase. Mr. Edward Thery places the cost of the Euro- 
pean war establishments at 8900, 000, 000 annually. Three million 
one hundred and twenty-one thousand four hundred and thirty 
men were in the armies of Europe in 1897. 
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Mr. Speaker, the party in power in this Government is respon- 
sible for these reckless, un-American, unconstitutional, unrepab- 
lican poign now guiding us. It is time that the American peo- 
ple called a halt and threw from power those who are hastening 
our Republic toward Charybdis or Scylla. But, Mr. Speaker, it 
was not my purpose in rising to discuss imperialism and the evils 
attending it. I parpat dressing myself mainly to the atti- 
tude of the Republican party upon the question of trusts and mo- 
nopolies, and particularly its relation to the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment now under consideration. 

A national election is at hand. The party in power, realizing 
its many delinquencies and cognizant (without contrition) of its 
betrayal of the people, is now engaged in the unsatisfactory effort 
of attempting to convince the people of its friendship for them. 
It is vastly amusing to witness the gyrations and smirks and 
smiles of those who for three years have been in power, without 
making the slightest effort to regulate or control or prohibit trusts 
and criminal combinations in restraint of trade, as they vainly 
ro abhorrence of such combinations and such sincere, dis- 

nterested and affectionate regard for the people.” 

Do gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber imagine that 
the people of this country can longer be 7 8 by the professions 
of friendship toward them on the of the Republican party? 
The Republican party is not, nor has it ever been, the friend of labor. 
It favored the importation of pauper labor to compete in the mar- 
kets of this country with the American workingman. Under the 
domination of its present leaders it exalts the dollar and attempts 
to debase the man. It refuses to prevent criminal combinations 
of capital, but attempts to crush out the organizations of the la- 
borer. The power of the Federal courts is not invoked to destroy 
trusts, but the machinery of the law and Federal troops are em- 
3 to overthrow the associations of laborers. 

he people know that since the passage of the Dingley tariff law 
and under the Republican Administration more than 400 trusts 
and combinations have been formed, with an aggregate capital of 
more than $8,000,000,000. Neither do they forget that though the 
Republican party has had control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment for more than three years it has made no law nor made the 
slightest effort to prövent the formation of these unlawful and 
harmful organizations. Though there is a Federal statute which, 
if strictly enforced, would drive many trusts out of existence and 
reduce to a minimum the outrages and exactions committed by 
them, the Administration has refused to execute it and has loudly 
cried for condonation of its course by juggling explanations and 
windy lamentations over the all impotency of the law. In 
an editorial in the American Law Review for March-April, 1900, 
Ee aspect of the Administration’s derelictions is discussed, as 

ollows: 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL ON TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT OF 
TRADE. 


mently made in perfectly plain cases, by distinguished persons, both to him 
8 ti —— l that the letters in which they 
were made were not even answered. 

“ Such actions,” the Attorney-General says, “can be maintained only when 
the offense comes within the scope of the Federal statute. The only Federal 
1 ion against combinations in restraint of trade is contained 2 the so- 

led Sherman Act of July 2. 1890. 

“It will be observed that this statute is directed only at combinations or 
monopolies in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States or 
with foreign nations. It does not pretend to go into other branches of busi- 
ness or commerce, or attempt in any way to interfere with those transac- 
tions which are carried on exclusively within the confines of a State, or 
which do not amount to what, under the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, is understood by the term ‘interstate commerce.“ 

The Federal Government no constitutional right to supervise, direct, 
or interfere with the transaction of ordinary business by the people of the 
several States, unless such business relates bag pears rape not incidentally, to 
interstate commerce: and such has been the d of the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” 

The Attorney-General discusses this subject at some length, quoting freely 
from the decisions of the courts sustaining his position. In conclusion he 
says: 

In all cases where the facts presented to the Attorney-General were 
capable of 1 proof and have established satisfactorily 
or combination 


paragra: of the Attorney-General’s report we take leave to 
qualify. We know the con to be the fact, so far as his predecessor was 
concerned in an important case and in the same case so far as he is concerned. 
When the office was held by Judge McKenna, Hon. Nathan Frank 


who was 
rsonally acquainted with the Attorney-General and who had served with 
on at least one committee in Congre: 


ss, wrote to him requesting him to 
instruct the United States district attorney for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri to bringa proceeding in equity under the act of Con 
as the Sherman anti- law, to restrain the Associa Press f 
taining its monopolistic feature, whereby its so-called “local board that is 


to say, the proprietors of newspapers whom it served in any particular 


town—could exclude any other ne per from receiving its service, even 
of a single one of them. This letter was never answered. 
Bartlett, counsel for the Sun Printing and Pub- 
lishing Association, the publisher of the New York Sun, made a similar a 
plication tothe present ‘Altorney General, and his letter was never answe. 

The State of New Jersey, be it said to her shame, has invited 
the organization of these illegal combinations under her laws. 
Yet to that State the President goes to select an Attorny-General, 
and upon the latter devolves the duty of enforcing the anti-trust 
law of 1890, It is universally admitted that the trusts contributed 
millions of dollars to Mr. HANNA, which was used by the Repub- 
lican party in the last national campaign. I have heard it stated 
on the floor of this House what amounts were paid by various 
corporations and there has been no denial. For what purpose 
were these millions paid? Can it be that the hope of immunity 
from prosecution was held out to the trust ates? Itis un- 
necessary to say that they are not philanthropists; that the con- 
tributions were not for charitable purposes, But passing over 
the reason of the gift, we discover that the administration of the 
lawis intrusted to a distinguished gentleman who does not enforce 
it. While I frankly admit that the present law is too restricted 
to meet all emergencies, yet a faithful execution of its provisions 
will result in incalculable benefit to the people. 

But the Republican probed is the friend of trusts. It breeds 
them, and they feed and fatten ae policies. Republicanism 
centralizes and congests power. ts are congestions of capital. 
They are combinations to restrain competition among producers; 
to crush and destroy the honest manufacturer and producer as 
well as vender, and to secure control of the armies of production 
and wealth. They destroy individualism. They are a ‘sordid 
despotism,” that leayes sorrow and distress in its wake. The 
chairman of the national Republican party recently stated that 
there were no trusts. Later he declared that if they did exist, 
some were good trusts, and that in any event the Republican 
party would take care of them. That the latter part of his state- 
ment is true is evidenced by the fact that most all the trusts in 
this country have been organized within the past three years 
under Republican misrule. All are thrifty, and private competi- 
tion is being destroyed and individual enterprise stifled. 

That the Republican party is friendly to the trusts is further 
demonstrated by the fact that no trust is protesting against this 
proposed constitutional amendment offered by the Republican 
members of the Judiciary Committee. They regard it, as it is, as 
a delusion and a sham; as an effort to induce the people to sup- 
port the Republican party in the coming campaign. The efforts 
of Republican politicians to convince the people that no trusts 
exist having proven futile; they now assume the heroic. and 
as the great and only trust-destroyers. Carnegie stated, There 
is no possibility of maintaining a trust. The public may regard 
trusts or combinations with serene confidence.” Doubtless many 
will have no difficulty in believing that Mr. Carnegie, whose profits 
last year from the steel-trust were perhaps $25,000,000, regards 
trusts with perfectly ‘‘ serene confidence.” 

It is a significant fact that the Republican party found no evils 
in illegal combinations and trusts when it promulgated its plat- 
fofm of 1896. This is amost remarkable omission fora y that 
now pretends to be the foe of criminal combinations, I think the 
answer is found in the fact that to win the election unlimited 
wealth was required, the payment of which was promised by the 
trusts and the greatcorporations. The Democratic platform con- 
tained a ringing, emphatic declaration against the menace of cap- 
italistic combinations, and the Democratic party stands ready to 
supplement present legislation by such as will protect the people 
against combinations of capital organized to prevent competition 
and to work serious evils tothe masses. That organizations of 
capital into trusts are harmful and dangerous to society is almost 
universally recognized. The marvelous growth of trusts, the 
tremendous power they exercise, have’ aroused the People, who 
demand their suppression, So earnest are the people upon this 
matter that President McKinley directed the attention of Con- 
gress to the matter in his annual message December 5, 1899, in 
these words: 

Combinations of capital organized into trusts to control the conditions of 
trade among our citizens, to stifle competition, limit production, and deter- 
mine the prices of products used and consumed by the people are 1851 
provoking public discussions, and should early claim the attention of Con- 

. Itis universally conceded that combinations which engross or control 

e market of any particular kind of merchandise, or commodity necessary 
te the eral community, by suppressing natural and ordinary competition, 
whereby pis are unduly enhanced to the generalconsumer, are obnoxious, 


not 3 the common law, but also to the public welfare. There must be 
a remedy for the evils involved in such organizations. 


Notwithstanding this apparently earnest appeal for the sup- 
promon of the denounced organizations, nothing has been done 

y the party in powes looking to the consummation of this de- 
sirable work. Of course 1 must except the labors of the House 
Judiciary Committee, now before us for consideration. 
challenge the good faith of the Republican party whenever its 
. approach this question. F. S. Monnett, the faith - 
ful attorney-general of Ohio, was refused a renomination by the 


But we 
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- Republican party- because. he endeavored to execute the law 
against the Standard Oil trust. Through the New York Journal, 
he says: 

The Standard Oil trust has for eight years defied the supreme court of 
Otio, and yet without punishment. A Republican legislature in Ohio delib- 
erately voted down every anti-trust resolution offered this winter at the 
dictation of the bosses at Washington and the trust magnates of New York. 

In a recent interview, the same gentleman expresses himself, in 
reference to the Republican party and its attitude toward trusts, 
in the following language: 

1 do not see how the Republican party can escape punishment this fall. 

The platform of the Republican party in Ohio strongly condemns the 
trusts and their unlawful methods. I was elected as attorney-general of 
Ohio on such a platform, and as the officer of the State and the representa- 
tive of the party I carried out as best I could the paltform of the party. Yet 
I was not supported in this by many of the leaders, and the party organs 
criticised me for dcing just what the | greenies of my party pl me to do. 
Newspapers of the State, about 110 of them, printed paid articles criticising, 
my actions, and ther, too, party 3 

is not all. e legislature which has just adjourned killed the Rus- 
sell bill and the maximum freight bill, and that too by almost a strict party 
vote. Will not the people punish the for such actions upon the part of 
its servants? The ty. as such, is not in thy with such methods 


people? 


What shall be done with this growing evil? This should be no 
partisan question. It has ceased to be exclusively an economic 
question, and finds a prominent place in our political discussions, 
and requires legislative consideration. It can not be settled by 
demagogic appeals or by anathematizing the trusts and their pro- 
motors. Property rights are involved and the interests of all are 
concerned. e must consider the subject in the light of modern 
industrial development and the mighty changes that have been 
wrought during the last fifty years. i 

This century has witnessed the accomplishment of many eco- 
nomic wonders, chief of which are the inventions of labor-saving 
machinery, greatly multiplying the efficiency of labor in every 
art and trade; the application of steam power and electricity to 
the propulsion of that machinery; and the building of the vast net 
of railroadsover all civilized countries, thus affording arapid, safe, 
and reasonably cheap means of transporting the product of man’s 
labor to almost every land and clime. This has aided the con- 
solidations in business which now exist. The small shop yielded 
to the larger one, and that was displaced by the factory, and the 
factory was swallowed upin the maelstrom of combination. Com- 
petition was fierce between individuals, improved articles resulted, 
and prices were lowered to the consumer. 

As an economic question, we first see man engaged in produc- 
ing what he consumes; then as he advances in civilization. a divi- 
sion of labor ensues. One tills the ground, and another follows the 
chase, while still another manufactures the rude implements of 
husbandry, or the weapons used in war or field. Exchange and 
trade follow; the buyer and the seller then appear, and the prices 
of commodities are fixed; manufacturing increases: commerce ex- 
pands. The net result is that competition stimulates activity, 
improves the production, and develops newer and improved meth- 
ods of 3 and cheapens prices. 

To check this competition and control prices, to secure absolute 
control of commodities in the markets, and thus determine who 
shall be buyers as well as sellers, and what the former shall pay, 
is the object of the monopoly or trust, which in so sinister a form 
is attacking the peace and prosperity of the people to-day. 


Many writers regard trusts as rapacions monopolies which an- 
discontent 


nihilate the individual and by their exploitations 
and socialism, 

Judge Cooley, in an article in Belford's Magazine, June, 1888, 
uses this strong language: 

They— 


trusts— 


are things to be feared. They an ize a leading and most valuable prin- 
ciple of industrial life, and in their attempt to curb competition bring it 
under strict control. And when we witness the heartless manner in which 
some trusts have closed manufactories, and turned men, willing to be indus- 
triohs, into the street, in order that they may increase profits already reason- 
ably large, we can not help asking ourselves whether the trust, as we see it, 
is not a public enemy; whether it is not teaching the laborers dangerous les- 
sons; whether it is not helping to breed anarchy. 


Gen. Roger A. or, before the New York State committee, 
announces some of the arguments against trusts, as follows: 


E nes ect between buyers of the raw material enhances the price to 
e producer. 
2 Com tition between sellers of the manufactured article reduces its 
price to the consumer. 
8. Reduction of price multiplies the number of consumers. 
4 4 a of consumption stimulates prođuction to supply the increased 
omand. 
5. Increase of production inpia an increase in the employment of labor. 
6. Competition between employeesof labor enhances the wages of laborers, 


7. Enhancement of w of laborers involves the material and moral 

amelioration of the condi of the laboring 

. Com shton to sell stimulates to improvement in the quality of the 
e offered. 

9. Competition to sell urging reduction in the cost of the article, inge- 
nuity is quickened to the invention of expense—labor—sa machinery, 
and soastimulus is applied to the progress of the useful arts and sciences. 
In short, competition rs to the welfare of all classes of the community, 
and augments the resources and power of the state. But the evil of exces- 
sive competition is counteracted and arrested by the principle of self-interest 


and the operation of the law of supply and demand. On other hand, all 
these salu results are arrested and prevented. 

(1) There being but a single buyer of the same material, he dictates to the 
producer what price he pl 


eases. 
(2) There being but a single seller of the finished article, he extorts from 
the consumer an exorbitant price. i 
(3) The increased price to the consumer diminishes the number of con- 
sumers and cts consumption. 
(4) Diminished consumption necessitates diminished production. 
( 00 Diminished production diminishes the employment of labor. 
a (6) There being but a single employer of labor, he hires itat his own re- 


uced pno 
(7) Monopolizing the market and assured of a sale in any event, the seller 


has no motive to increase production, but, on the contrary, is u inter- 
est to save the expense of, to him, . and so takes fac- 
tories in the combine for the purpose only of tling them and stopping 


them. 
In one word, monopoly despoils and oppresses all classes of the community 
and d ils and impoverishes the state. 

But the political effects of the monopoly are even more menacing than its 
economic results, as is illustrated by the impressive warning of the late Jud 
David Davis. Great corporations and consolidated mon are fast seiz- 
ing the avenues of 7 that lead to the control of the Government. It is 


rupted courts, that they are strong in 8 Nr 3 


thoroughly, free titutions are 
resting upon a basis of money aud corporate power. 

While the foregoing view of the results of trusts may be col- 
ored, there is much in the industrial conditions prevailing to war- 
rantit. Itis not a sufficient answer to say that trusts are the 
results of natural development and economic evolution. I grant 
that some combinations or trusts grew out of fierce competition, 
which made the enterprises in which they were engaged unprofit- 
able. That large contributions of capital are the new order of 
things, niay be believed; that a return to conditions of small busi- 
ness and limited capitalization is improbable, I think will be ad- 
mitted by all. The desire of all should be to promote legitimate 
business, stimulate activity in every industrial department, im- 
pose no barrier or restriction to honest toil or proper investment. 
All evils can not be cured by legislation, Arbitrary governmental 
interference destroys enterprise, hampers trade, lowers wages, and 
produces stagnation, with the resultants of diminished rewards 
of labor and increased sorrow and distress. 

Many of the new school of economists regard the present move- 
ments of capital toward consolidation and union in great under- 
takings as unavoidable, and the necessary outgrowth of organic 
development. 

Even President Andrews, Professor Jenkes, and Mr. George 
Gunton ‘‘approve of the tendency toward organization, which 
they believe to be necessary, but they think that control and pro- 
tection against the frequent abuses of combinations are badly 
needed.” Van Halle (trusts), 118, 

Upon the statement of Stephenson that “when combination is 
pombe competition becomes impossible,” President Andrews, 

ty years later, was led to observe that the day of competition 
hae set. Law or no law, capital will henceforth march in pha- 

uxes.“ 

Our country while it was purely agricultural was not confronted 
with this momentous question. But as manufacturing was en- 
tered upon and railr were constructed, the opportunities for 
combinations of capital multiplied, and the 8 to those 
concerned became apparent. As early as 1882 Rockefeller obtained 
control of the oil trade and organized the Standard Oil trust. 
Other combinations followed, spreading ruin and devastation. 
The idea stated by Professor Ely that production on the largest 
possible scale will be the only practical mode of production in the 
near future” was accepted as the rule of business and financial 
activity, and a relentless warfare was waged against the small 
ammor As this mighty Juggernaut advanced it crushed helpless 
victims. 


= 


The small manufacturer, producer, and dealer, whether buyer . 


or seller, was bankrupted; the country factory, giving employ- 
ment to a score of people, was dismantled; the independent, pros- 
perous owner was compelled to yield to the rapacity and ruthless 
oppression of the monopoly. The combination triumphed; the 
employers became employees; the country poured its population 
into the cities; monopolies flourished; stock gambling, wild and 
hazardous speculation, predatory financial and 1 schemes, 
and an unwholesome congestion of wealth replaced legitimate 
enterprise, honest, conservative business, and a harmonious de- 
velopment of all the interests of the people. 

To restrain this growing power. a strong sentiment set in against 
thephysiocratic principles which had prevailed. The belief that the 
Government ought not to interfere with the business enterprises 


of individuals, when acting in a corporate capacity or otherwise, 
underwent modification. e doctrine of z-faire (that the 
government should confine itself to the prevention of violence and 
crime, and the maintenance of its honor and integrity, leaving the 
industries of the country to develop according to natural law) 


was assailed and attacked with a determination which ed 
at least a different application of its spirit, if not a modification 
of its principles, in affairs of life. 


It was contended that though the Constitution aimedatsecuring 
equal personal rights to all, and the prohibition by the Govern- 
ment of national interference in private and individual concerns, 

t when through monopolies and combinations competition was 

estroyed, private enterprise hindered if not prevented, and the 
control of the commodities of life compassed by a few, then the 

ersonal rights of the many were assailed and the pursnit of life, 
8 happiness arrested; and the interposition by the Gov- 
ernment for their 3 is not only proper but imperative, 
under the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

In 1885 Congress yielded to the demands of the people, aban- 
doned the attitude of noninterference, and after two years of con- 
sideration passed the interstate-commerce law, which prohibited 
discriminating rates among railroads, 

In 1890 the Sherman anti-trust law was passed. While this law 
has many imperfections and fails to reach manifold evils existing, 
still it is sufficiently comprehensive to embrace combinations en- 
gaged in interstate business. Though importuned to enforce its 
provisions, this Administration has declined, Evidence of a con- 
clusive character has been furnished the Attorney-General of the 
United States as to the existence of criminal combinations in re- 
straint of trade, which were daily violating the provisions of this 
law, yet a Republican Administration refused to prosecute, Its 
conduct upon this point is indefensible and justifies the charges 
that it is in league with the trusts and is sheltering them under 
its protecting mantle. 

lf the law is inadequate to suppress the trusts, as the Attorney- 
General claims, why has it not been amended? If it needed emen- 
dation, this fact was known when President McKinley convened 
Congress in special session in March, 1897. There was no sugges- 
tion by the President or the Republicans in pea that legisla- 
tion should be enacted against the trusts, although their operations 
were becoming stupendous and their power oppressive. It is ad- 
mitted on this side of the Chamber that the present law is imper- 
fect, that it does not reach many of the illegal combinations and 
monopolies, but we are ready to join hands with those on the other 
side, and exhaust the full authority of the Federal Governmentin 
Paang upon this serious and 8 problem. 

e know that gentlemen on the other side are insincere in pre- 
tending to desire anti-trust legislation; that this sudden spasm 
results from a desire to ‘‘fool” the people, and by this coup de 
théâtre and play of virtue to secure a vote of confidence. This is 
apparent from the fact that notwithstanding the marvelous 

wth of trusts during the past three years, together with the 

id and menacing attitude assumed by criminal monopolies, 
neither the Administration nor a Republican Congress (until 
within the past few days) has presented any measure for their sup- 
pression or to strengthen existing law. 

It is also conclusively proven by the fact that the constitutional 
amendment now proposed is unnecessary, is such a monstrosity 
as to provoke dissent from every student of our Constitution and 
the history of our Government, and can not be ingrafted upon 
our organic law. The in power has had time to an in- 
famous tariff law, filled with discriminations against the people, 
and which fixed such prohibitive rates as to surrender to trusts 
and monopolies the absolute control of the home market, as a re- 
sult of which billions of dollars of capital were marshaled and 
formed into a destructive oligarchy to further magnify the few 
and enslave the many. 

Fo competition being thus prevented and the primacy of 
the trusts being thus secured, the work of spoliation and ruin was 
vigorously prosecuted. The small dealers were deyoured, local 
competition destroyed, the flags of honest commerce driven from 
the sea and the flags of the freebooters were flung to the breezes, 
while Republicanism and Robbery ” wereacclaimed. Republic- 
ans have had time enough to pass a law for the further bonding of 
this nation, and under its terms $200,000,000 of bonds were issued. 
They have had ample time to pass a war-revenue law by which 
millions of dollars more of taxes are annually wrung from the 
people; but they have found no time to repeal it or relieve the 
people from its intolerable burdens, 

They found that the days were sufficiently numerous to permit 
the formation of trusts, the illegal monopoly by them of the com- 
modities and necessaries of life, the destruction of private enter- 

ise and honest competition, the conspiracy to raise prices, and 
increase the dividends paid to trust magnates; but the days and 
months and years have been too short to permit expressions of 
ag for the victims whose name is legion, or to admit of any 
effort to throttle or restrain these criminal combinations in their 
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infamous work. They haye found time to turn the law against 
labor organizations, but not against labor destroyers. 

Nor have they experienced difficulty in taxing the poor; but 
when the Democrats in the Fifty-fifth Congress urged an income 
tax, they flew to the protection of wealth. 

Tyrannous in the exercise of the taxing power, they have been 

igal in the expenditure of the peoples money, unjustly taken 
from them, Not satisfied with plunder at home, they have sought 
exploitation abroad. They have held and still hold Cuba, as 
Rome held Britain, if we are to believe Tacitus, as a rich pasture 
in which Administration heelers and politicians may satiate their 
rapacity. They have had the time, as well as the inclination, to 
send such precious scoundrels as Neely and Rathbone to Cuba, 
as well as hordes of Administration minions and carpetbaggers, 
who are to instruct the ignorant, barbarian people of that island 
in the purity of our motives and the disinterestedness of our ef- 
forts, as well as the essentials of self-government. 

There is time, too, to allow the Executive to govern by military 
power for years, a foreign country,” and to become the evangel 
of the new doctrine that he is above and beyond the Constitution, 
outside of its limitations, and independent of Congress or the peo- 
ple; but there is no time to withdraw our troops, or subordinate 
the military to the civil power, or redeem our pledges, or recog- 
nize Cuba as belon to the Cubans, or practice honesty toward 
them, or economy e use of their money, or to observe consti- 
tutional limitations in our conduct toward that island. 

This administration has had ample time to attempt the destruc- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine; toenterintoatreaty with Great Britain 
(the Hay-Pauncefote treaty), by which the latter's right to par- 
ticipate in the canal to be constructed and have a voice in the 
affairs of this hemisphere are recognized; to agree that the canal 
when constructed shall not be employed to defend this Government 
and its people, though constructed and paid for by it, but that it 
shall be completely neutralized; to court a rapprochement with 
Great Britain, and pets foreign entangling alliances; to view 
with complacency the Tory policy of England which starves mil- 
lions in India and overthrows republics in South Africa; to sur- 
render the fiscal affairs of the Government to the bankers and 
money-changers of Wall Street and Europe, and write upon the 
statute book of our country such measures as were preparon by 
them; to wage a bitter warfare 1 silver, though promising 
to labor for international bimetallism, and at last to com its 
defeat; to the most infamous currency billever devised, under 
the operation of which the gold standard is fixed upon the people, 
the issue of currency by the Government prohibited, and the re- 
tirement of the nbacks, silver certificates, etc., now outstand- 
ing accomplished; and toabdicate the sovereign power of the Goy- 
ernment to control the issue of money, in favor of private persons 
and moneyed corporations, 

The Republicans have proren beyond question their friendship 
for trustsand their hostility to the people by legislating to destroy 
one-half of our standard money, thus increasing the purchasing 


wer of the residue. This results in advancing the value of the 

dollar, measured by toil and the results of labor, to the t ad- 

vantage of the rich and the creditors and the impoverishment of 
the r and the debtors. 

Republican Congress has organized the most gigantic trust 

the Zann AA ever witnessed. By striking down one- of our 


metallic money, the gold being controlled by the creditor class, 
and yielding supreme power to private banks to determine the 
volume of paper money in circulation, to expand or contract the 
quantity at P ure, it has created a money trust compared to 
which all other trusts are Lilliputians, and before which States, 
nations, and monarchies must do obesiance. 

During the campaign of 1896 the Republican party masqueraded 
in silver attire and pretended to favor its remonetization. When 
invested with porer it threw off all disguise, confessed its hypoc- 
risy and fraudulent pretenses, and, with premeditation, planned 
the destruction of silver, recking naught of its past promises or 
the wishes of the people. 

To obtain favor with the friends of civil-service reform it pro- 
fessed attachment to the present civil-service law’and promised 
important extensions in its operations, but when clothed with 
power it violated every promise and profession, and with a brazen- 
ness and disregard for law and decency that is without parallel 
it foisted into position incompetent place hunters and pestiferous. 
scurvy party workers, whose services demanded that they should 
feed upon the public, 

When the war with Spain was in pro 
experience and character were ign 
distributed to the ‘‘sons of someone” as political rewards, 


officers and men of 
and commissions was 


the War Departmont chaos and incompetency were supreme and 
extravagance and recklessness prevailed. 
gerism,” incaj 
ness to the po 
Republican Administration. If these were blunders, what can be 
said of the Philippine policy? There is not one bright spot to be 


„Canned beef and Al- 
and insubordination, jobbery and wasteful- 
criminality characterized this period of the 


cit, 
nt o 
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found. We discover 8,000,000 of Asiatics, in a tropical clime, 


thousands of miles from our shore, differing in ev hing, unas- 
similable. War is declared against Spain for humanity's sake,” 
to free the Cubans from unbearable tyranny and ble 


eruelties, and is then prosecuted against the inhabitants of the 
E brippine Archipelago (who have struggled intermittently for 
more than a century, as Cuba did, against thesame tyrannies and 
the same cruel master) by this country, that was a *‘ liberator.” 

Though they at least ade facto government, which 
preserved peace and protected life and property, and though the 
power of Spain was broken, and the impossibility of Spain's su- 
premacy ever — being established or restored was i 
and known by Administration, yet it deliberately p ed 
the purchase of the Philippine Islands and the subjugation of 
their people. 

The lives of nearly 2,000 American boys have been sacrificed; 
millions of dollars have been spent, and the end is not yet, The 
reyolution had been so successful in the Philippines t when 
the treaty of Paris was negotiated Spain had no soverignty over 
or propertyin them. The islands, except a few fortified cities, 
were held by the forces of Aguinaldo and were lost to S ` 
And yet the Republican Administration paid $20,000,000 for a 
people that had won their independence. 

hen Mr. McKinley was inaugurated revolution was devas- 
tating the island of Cuba and spreading death and destruction 
among her people. The revolutionary forces had made such prog- 
ress as to entitle them to belligerent rights at the hands this 
Republic. The American people, with remarkable unanimity, in- 
that the President accord to the Cuban people the rights of 
belligerents, contending that if such were done the latter would 
Fie secure e independence, and that without any interposi- 

on on o 

The bondholders and other influences prevented the adoption of 
this course. The sickening struggle continued until at last the 
force of public sentiment drove the Administration to act, and war 
with pen resulted. It would have been avoided if the course 
gu d had been pursued. 

ot satisfied in rescuing Cuba from Spanish control and ob- 
taining fair indemnity from the defeated nation, the Adminis- 
tration found time and determined to enter upon a scheme of 
conquest and colonial development. The madness of empire was 
in its blood, and the dream of military greatness I it from 
0 of safety. 
estatement of President McKinley was soon forgotten: The 
war with Spain was undertaken not that the United Statesshould 
increase her territory, but that the oppression at our door should 
be stopped. This noble sentiment must continue to animate us, 
and we must give to the world a full demonstration of the sin- 
cerity of our purpose.” This high-sounding declaration is con- 
spicuous, because it evidences the great gulf between promises 
and fulfillment, 

Though we declared at the time Spain was required to recognize 
the independence of Cuba that the Government ‘‘disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or 
control over said island, except for the cation thereof,” and 
also asserted a determination, „When that is accomplished, to 
leave the control of the island to its people,” our course toward 
the Cuban people is such as to cause them to question the sincerity 
and good faith in the occupation of the island. Indeed in many 
quarts A 250 — our country it is boldly said that we will never relin- 

uis 

. There seems to be no intention upon the part of the Adminis- 
tration to out the solemn pledge given to the world. The 
regulations g enforced in Cuba, and the whole bearing of this 
Goyernment, would rather indicate a purpose to permanently re- 
tain control of the island and its people. Cuba is ified, and 
vet our armies are quartered there and American soldiers and offi- 
cers enact and execute the law. We began a war for the libera- 
tion of the Cubans and the independence of their island, and have 
so far pro that we subject her people to military rule, and 
by peculations and scandals and frauds provoke the contempt, if 
not hatred, of the Cubans, and the derision of enlightened nations, 
We have also been so successful in this humane policy that we 
take death and destruction to the chest apa overturn their goy- 
ernment, fill their islands with thousands of armed men, and their 
harbors with fleets that bear destruction on their wings. 

The Filipinos fought for freedom against Spain, and we deny 
their aspirations, denouncing them as barbarians and fit subjects 
for republican colonial experimentation. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
Republicans, while not having time to legislate against trusts or 
execute the present law for their suppression, found time to make 
a most deadly assault upon the Constitution, and to announce to 
the Filipinos and the inhabitants of the desolate and sorrowing 
isle of Porto Rico that the Constitution had no application to 
them; that it was not the palladium of their rights, nor did it 
give them shelter when the blasts of o ome legislation fiercely 
assailed them; that they could be held by the United States, but 


not be a part of them; that they were to be governed by this na- 
tion, but not to be a portion of it; that the flag must float, but 
only as a symbol of power and not of freedom; that the Constitu- 
tion was a mere dead, inanimate thing, which could be vital- 
ized only when touched by the omnipotent hand of Congress, and 
being so much less than the legislative branch of the Government 
created by it, it had force and efficacy only when that branch 
willed; that the right of trial by jury, freedom of speech and 
thought and press, the right to religious liberty, and to a partici- 
pation in the affairs of government, including the right of repre- 
sentation, were not to be guaranteed to them, and were not to be 
their heritage. 

This unconstitutional, un-American, un-Republican, un-Demo- 
cratic, and infamous doctrine is the creation of the Republican 
party of to-day. Itis gee | the trusts, buttressed by Mr. 

NNA and the legions marshaled by him, and finds support in 
the mercenary, brutal, unholy, grasping, sordid commercialism 
of the hour. Thequestion of expansion is not involved; the issue 
can not be concealed; it is whether this Republic will survive or 


rish. 
peThe Constitution of the United States does not poms this Gov- 
ernment to acquire territories and peoples to be held as subjects 
and vassals. does not authorize wars of conquest. The Re- 

ublic is a union of States, and our organic law contemplates 

t all territory shall be carved into States and all the inhabitants 

of the same shall be citizens of such States and of the United States. 

This view is entertained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as shown by the following language: 

There is 3 no power given by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to esta or main: colonies bordering on the United States or 
ata distance to be ruled and governed at its own pleasure, nor to enlar; 
territorial limits in any way except by the admission of new States. 

wer is plainly given, and it a new State is admitted. it needs no further 
Togislation by Co because the Constitution itself defines the relative 
rights and powers and duties of the State and citizens of the State and Fed- 
srn to Can Sage a new territcry to be 


eral Government. But no power is 


held and governed permanently in thai F. 
And, indeed, the power exercised by Congre to 8 Se territory and es- 
tablish a government there acco to its own unlimited discretion was 
wed with great jealousy by the statesmen of the day. * * * 


We do not mean to question the power of Congress in this ew ag The 
toe d the territory of the United States by the ad on of new 
tates is p ay given, and in the construction of this power by all the de- 
partments of the Government it has been held to authorize the uisition 
of new territory not fit for n at the time, but to be admitted as soon 
as its population would entitle it to admission. It is acquired to become a 
State, and not to be held as a colony and governed by Con with absolute 
authority; and as the Lab cong A admitting anew State fr committed tothe 
sound discretion of 8 ə power to acquire territory for that pur- 
pose, to be held by the United States until it is in suitable condition to be- 
come a State upon an equal footing with the other States, mnst rest upon 
the same discretion. 


Justice McLean said: 

In organizing the government of a Terri Congress is limited to means 
appropriate to the attainment of the constitutional object. No powers can 
be exercised which are prohibited itution or which are contrar: 


or exercised necessary 
tation of all the Federal powers. 

The true theory of our Government is that the Constitution is 
supreme, and that Congress possesses only such authority as is ex- 
pressly conferred by the Constitution; and that the encircling 
arms of the Constitution are found protecting wherever the flag 
of the Republic floats. But this sacred and, as was always sup- 
pees, impregnable doctrine has been challenged by the Admin- 

tration. It has found time to attempt the overthrow of consti- 
tutional government. 

The 3 classes,“ the rich and well-born,” the trusts 
and mighty combinations of wealth see beautiesin the monarchial 
systems of Europe. They see that Rome held provinces and de- 
pendencies; that the full glory of Roman citizenship was denied 
to the people of such colonies and the right of self-government 
withheld; that by such a course the exploitation of the people was 
most easily effected, and by condemning them to political inferi- 
ority, bureaucracy flourished. They see that Great Britain has 
“Crown Colonies,” and that land grabbing” and founding colo- 
nial dependencies are the policies of “great nations.” 

To establish a like system the Constitution must be disregarded. 
and the policy which has made our nation the greatest and most 
glorious on earth must be overthrown. The Constitution declares 
that ‘‘All duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.“ Porto Rico is a part of the United States, and 
her people are entitled to the pro on of all constitutional guar- 
anties, fact was recognized by President McKinley, who 
declared that it was ‘‘ our plain duty to provide for unrestricted 
trade between Porto Rico and the rest of the United States. 

But the trust and tobacco trust urgently demanded that- 
tariff duties be imposed, and this Administration found time to 
surrender to the trusts and to establish a precedent for the de- 
structive and odious doctrine that we can treat acquired terri- 


tory as a colony and give to it and its people no government or 
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such government as we please. Under this view the noone of 
Porto Rico can be held in vassalage; they can be governed by a 
satrap or tyrant; they can be taxed without representation and 
denied any right that makes life dear. To hold distant posses- 
sions, to govern by military power, to have colonies and depend- 
encies require standing armies, mighty navies, heavy taxation; 
the spirit of freedom is obscured; the equality of man before the 
law is ignored; social and other distinctions arise, and so imperi- 
alism advances. 
Professor Sumner says: 


The question of imperialism, then, is the 8 whether we are going to 
E the lie to the origin of our own national existence by establishing a co- 
onial system of the old Spanish type, even if we have to sacrifice our own 
existing civil and political system to doit. I submit that it is a strange in- 
congruity to utter grand platitudes about the blessings of liberty, etc , which 
we are going to impart to these people, and to begin by refusing to extend 
the Constitution over them, and still more, by throwing the Co. tutioninto 
the gutter here at home, If you take away the Constitution, what is the 
American liberty and all the rest? Nothing but a lot of phrases. 


After reciting the treatment accorded to her colonies by Spain, 
the same author proceeds: 


We now hear it argued that she is well rid of her colonies, and that if she 
will devote her energies to her internal development and rid her politics of 
the corruption of colonial officials and interests she may be regenerated. 
That is a rational 1 pag It is the best osis of her condition and the 
best prescription of a remedy which the on has called forth. But what 
then will happen to the state which has taken over her colonies? I can see 
no answer except that that nation, with them, has taken over the disease, and 
that it now is to be corrupted by in ents paar communities, just as 
she has been. That it stands exposed to this danger is undeniable. 


To the impious crime already committed by this Administra- 
tion of assaulting our fundamental law the sin of cant and hypoc- 
risy is added. Republicans, adopting the same pretexts and ex- 
cuses eyer offered by land grabbers, im alists, and tyrants, 
piously assert that benevolent assimilation "—the uplifting and 
civilizing of the ignorant, the restoration of law, and the bequeath- 
ment of liberty—is our mission and purpose. 

King George III of England suggested this as justification for 
resisting the Revolutionary fathers: 


I am desirous of restoring to them the blessings of law and liberty equally 
5 every British subject, which they have fatally and desperately 
exchanged for the calamities of war and the arbitrary tyranny of their chiefs. 


Lincoln answered this position as follows: 


Those arguments that are made, that the inferior race are to be treated 
with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoying; that as much as 
can be done for them as their condition will alow—what are these argu- 
ments? They are the arguments that kings have made for enslaving the 
people in all ages of the world. You will find that all the arguments in favor 
of King's craft were of this class. They always bestride the necks of the 
peonia: not that they wanted to do it, but because the people were better off 

or being ridden. at is their argument, and this argument of the judge 
(Douglas) is the same old serpent that says you work and I eat; you toil and 
will enjoy the fruits of it. 

Turn it in whatever way you will, whether it came from the mouth of the 
king as excuse for the enslaving of the pon le of hiscountry or from the mouth 
of men of one race as a reason for enslaving the men of another race, it is all 
the same old serpent; and I hold if that course of argumentation, which is 
made for the pu of convincing the 1 755 mind that we should not care 
about this, should be granted, it does not stop with the negro. I should like 
to know if, taking the old Declaration of Independence, which declares that 
all men are created equal upon principle, and making exceptions to it, when 
willitstop? If one man says it does not mean a negro, why not another say 
it does mean some other man? If that declaration is not the truth, let us get 
the statute book in which we find it and tear it out. Who is so bold as to do 
it? If it is not true, let us tear it out. [Cries of “No!” No!“ Let us stick 
to it then; let us stand firmly by it then. 


The Washington Post, an able and influential paper, coura- 
age and honestly shows the bathos and insincerity of Repub- 
i 


can pretensions upon this matter. In an editorial, January 14, 
1900, it speaks as follows: 


LET US BE HONEST] 


Why can not we be honest in our utterances touching the territories we 
have recently acquired? Really, it would save time and trouble, to say noth- 
ing of life and treasure, to come out frankly with the announcement that we 
have annexed these possessions in cold blood, and that we intend to utilize 
them to our profit and advantage. All this talk about benevolent assimila- 
tion; all this hypocritical pretense of anxiety for the moral, social, and in- 


tellectual exaltation of the natives; all this tra mt parade of responsi- 
bility and deep-seated 8 all this deceives nobody, avails nothing, helps 
us not an inch in the direction of profit, dignity, and honor. 

We all know down in our hearts that these 


islands, groups, ete., are im- 
rtant to us only in the ratio of their practical possibilities. We value them 
by the standard of their commercial usefulness, and by no other, All this 
bble about civilizing and upitan the benighted barbarians of Cuba and 
feo is mere sound and fury. signifying nothing. Foolishly or wisely, we 
want these newly acquired territories, not for any missionary or altruistic 
purposes, but for the e. the commerce, the power, and the money there 
areinthem. Why beat about the bush and promise and protest all sorts of 
things? Why not be honest? It will pay. 
As a matter of fact, we are not concerned in the ethical or religious uplift- 
ing of the Filipinos. After all, the difference between a breechelout and a 
starched shirt front is a mere matter of climate and personal opinion. Dis- 
honesty, untruth, crime, and general wickedness are here in our midst—pres- 
ent with us as tof our daily life and growing with our growth. We need 
not go to the West Indies or the Philippines in search of material for moral 
rescue. Our own slums abound with opportunities for missionary 
Why not tell the truth and say—what is the fact—that we want Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawali, and Luzon, together with any other islands in either 
ocean that may hereafter commend themselves to our appetite, because we 
believe they will add to our national strength, and because we hope they 
will some day become purchasers at our bargain counters? We might as 
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well throw off the owe mask and indulge ourselves in a little hones’ candor. 
It will cost us nothing, and it may profit much. At any rate, we shall have 
the comfort and satisfaction of being honest with ourselves and the privilege 
of looking into the mirror without Mushing. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of the Republican party during the 
last three years is perfidious in the extreme, a shameful betrayal 
of the people. an unbroken line of violated promises and unre- 
deemed pledges. Republicanism is the impersonation of the evil 
forces and tendencies of the times. It stands for the destructive 
forces in our nation; for high taxes; oppressive burdens upon the 
poor; governmental favoritism; militarism, with the concomitants 
of mighty armies and unequaled navies; lust for power and greed 
for conquest; imperialism, with its tyrannies sia inequalities, its 
exaltation of the powerful andits degradation and oppression and 
enslavement of the weak; for jingoism andrapacity; for Hannaism 
and the view that money is supreme, even to the destruction of 
patriotism or party fealty or love of country. 

With a record so foul and unclean, it impudently asks the 
indorsement of the country and insolently demands a retention 


of power. 

ix months ago the Con convened, the Republicans having 
control of all branches of the Government. What have they done 
to answer the demands of the people for legislation to protect 
them from the tyrannies of the trusts? Though numerous meas- 
ures have been offered by Democratic members of the House, 
which if enacted into law would have proven of immeasurable 
advantage to the people, the Republican majority refused to re- 
port them for consideration. 

But now, after a resolution has been adopted providing for the 
adjournment of the House within six days, and when appropria- 
tion bills and measures of the greatest importance are crowdin 
for consideration, an amendment to the Constitution of the Uni 
States is submitted, together with a bill containing some meri- 
torious features, The fraud and transparency of the trick is ap- 
parent to all, There is no hope or expectation of either the pro- 

ed amendment or the bill passing both Houses of Congress, 

hy was the presentation of this matter delayed until the closin, 
hours of Congress? Here is a proposition to amend the grea 
charter of our liberties, to commit to the Federal Government 
transcendent powers, and yet so momentous a question is thrust 
upon members without opportunity for consideration or full and 
fair discussion. i 

Gentlemen of the opposition, your proposition is a mere ‘ bluff,” 


a trick and a sham, as 0 5 confessed by many distin- 
guished Republicans, offered for political 5 and party ad- 
vantage. ll be satisfied with your 


t is thought that the yoopo wi 
explanation for f g to legislate against trusts, and this ig 
offered to conceal the true situtation and with the ardent hope 
that Republican devotion to monopolistic combines and plutoc- 
racy may be hidden from the American L fai 

It is openly charged on the floor of the House that our ublican 
friends are indulging in a game of ‘‘buncombe” in submitting 
this pro constitutional amendment. 

The New York Sun, a Republican paper, and a powerful ally of 
the Administration, supports this view in a strong and trenchant 
editorial found in to-day’s issue. 

Mr. RAY of New York. What kind of a paper did you call it? 

Mr. KING. I called it a Republican paper. 

Mr. RAY of New York. It never has been a Republican paper. 

Mr. KING. My friend knows that it is a Republican paper. 
He knows that it been charged on the floor of this House re- 
peatedly that it is under the domination of the senior Senator 
from New York. 

Mr, RAY of New York. Well, I know that it is not a Repub- 
lican paper and never has been. It was formerly a fool“ Dem- 
vas haa oa 
Mr. G. Well, it would need something more than my 
friend’s statement, veracious as he is, to convince the members of 
this House that it is not a Republican paper. It is supporting 
Mr. McKinley; it is supporting the Administration; it is support- 
ing most of the follies and foibles and sins of the Republican party 
in this House. That makes it a pretty good Republican paper, 
It supported my friend and his party in the Porto Rican matter. 

A MEMBER. And the Cuban steal. 

Mr. KING. Yes; that is a part of the trust that the Repub- 
lican party believe in. They believe in the Neely trust and the 
Rathbone trust. They believe in exploiting the Philippines and 
holding them for the purpose of sending trustees over them— 
trustees, not in the hands of Providence, as one of the Senators 
said, but trustees in the hands of the Republican L pare , to steal 
8 can and hold all they steal. The editorial is in part aa 

ollows: 


THE ANTL-TRTST AMENDMENT—DISHONESTY THE WORST POLICY, 


The Jenkins joint resolution ee asixteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution toenable Congress to deal with trusts reads as follows, after having 
been amended by the House Committee on the Judiciary: 


That the following article be proposed to the legislatures of the several 
nited States: 


States as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


. “Sxcrion J. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the sev- 
oral States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under 
the sovereignty and 9 to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“Src. 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulate, control, prohibit, 
or dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form 
of a corporation or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 

not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

“SEQ, 3. poneros shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by_appropriate legislation.” 

When we say plainly that this is the most dishonest, and therefore the 
most discreditable, piece of work achieved during the present session by the 
leaders of Republican policy in the House, we are not speaking of the merits 
of the proncesd amendment. Its revolutionary character, the sweepin: 
change it would effect in the entire system of our institutions, the bestow: 
upon Congress of an unlimited and arbitrary power over all private busi- 
ness in all the States and without regard to State lines or State rights, need 
not be discussed. There is no more prospect of its adoption by a two-thirds 
vote of both House and Senate and of its ratification by the legislatures of 
three-forths of the forty-five States than there is of the adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment vesting in the Federal Government the direct manage- 
ment of all the myriad industries of this land. 

The dishonesty of the performance lies in the fact that there was no expec- 
tation on the part of the author of this resolution, or of the Republicans on 
the 8 Committee who 5 e t. or of the Republicans in 
the House who were willing to vote for it, that the proposed sixteenth amend- 
ment will ever amount to more than a campaign trick of the cheapest and 
unworthiest description. : - 

With cynical indifference to every consideration except the desire to put 

tho Democrats in a hole” on the trust issue, this farce been allowed to 
proceed to the point which it reached in the House yesterday. As a mere 
trick for temporary advantage on the eve of the national conventions and 
the Presidential canvass it has proved successful. The Democratic caucus of 
the House has been forced into an attitude of opposition to a Republican 
measure 3 to aim at the asec pry equ of trusts. * * * 

To such satisfaction as this triumph of 0 brings to the souls of the 
Republican statesmen who chuckled and winked at each other and nudged 
each other under the ribs when Mr. Ray of New York first reported The 

Jenkins resolution, on May 15, they are unquestionably entitled. 


Mr. Speaker, this editorial, it seems tome, conclusively demon- 
strates the h racy of the Republican party in presenting this 
resolution. ey do not intend to pass it, they never intended 
to, but designed it as a campaign trick; but Tae poopie will see 
through the pretense of Republicans and when November comes 

-they will relegate that party to the rear and advance into power 
the party that is worthy the suffrages and confidence of the peo- 
ple. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, the conduct of the majority in relation to the con- 
sideration of this question is arbitrary and so utterly partisan as 
to be outrageous. It is known to all that no legislation was de- 
sired by the majority in Congress to further curb and control the 

- trusts, and that during this entire session the Democratic minority 
has earnestly sought the people’s welfare, and demanded that 
the Republican majority release itself from the domination of cor- 
porate influences and enact appropriate legislation upon this ques- 
tion. When driven to bay, and having prevented the ‘considera- 
tion of the subject until this late hour, they now, with Falstaffian 
courage and fragt voice, cry out, Where are the trusts!” 

To prevent a thorough analysis and discussion of the question 
the majority fixed the time of adjournment for the 6th instant, 

-and then, under the plea of want of time, they abrogate the rules 
of the House and prevent the Democrats from offering the slight- 

est amendment to the resolution submitted, by bringing in and 
passing a s rule. Under this but a few hours’ debate is per- 
mitted, and members are then compelled to yote upon a propo- 
sition to amend the Constitution of the United States. This high- 
handed course will not meet with the approval of the intelligent 
and patriotic people of the country. No matter what defects may 
be pointed out or what obnoxious features may be exhibited, this 
rule compels us to-morrow, without haying an oppor tanaty to sug- 
gest and yow upon an amendment to the resolution, to vote for 
or against it. E ae he. : - 

One not familiar with Republican methods might suppose that 
when so serious a matter as changing the fundamental law of our 

land was under consideration the combined wisdom of all would 
be sought. This is our measure,” gentlemen say, and you must 
take it, whether it is good or bad, without chance to cross a ‘t’ 

or dot an i.“ í 

- And so, under Republican rules, do politics and partisanship 
rise above statecraft and patriotism. If the proposed amend- 
ment shall pass the House, gentlemen know its passage can not 
be secured in the Senate. Still, in harmony with the purpose to 
reap party advantage, Republicans will in the coming campaign 
say to the people: We will pass it in December; time was too 
limited during the session.“ And to the trusts they will say: Of 
course we knew it would meet defeat in the Senate; such was in- 
tended. It was merely for campaign purposes,” 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican party is led by adroit politicians. 
Its great leader is masterful. No cause so sacred or question so 
lofty that will not be made to subserve if possible the cause of 
the Republican party, 

But, Mr. Speaker, I desire to briefly consider the resolution 

“under discussion, and submit some reasons why I can not sup- 


port it. 
The first question to be considered when it is proposed to change 
XXXIII— 40 


the Constitution is, Is it necessary?” Republicans contend, at 
least for campaign purposes, that trusts can not be suppressed 
without a further grant of power to Congress. This position is 
paradoxical, to say the least, when simultaneous with the pre- 
sentation of the resolution to amend the Constitution, a bill (H. R. 
10539) is offered amending the anti-trust law of 1890. 

It is argued by gentlemen on the other side that Congress is 
powerless to afford the people relief; that unless the Constitution 
is amended nothing can be accomplished looking to the suppres- 
sion of monopolistic conspiracies. Yet they confess the falsity of 
this position by offering a bill which, if enacted into law, will 
materially strengthen the hands of honest Federal officials in their 
efforts to control the evils complained of. This bill is a confession 
that a majority of the members of the Judiciary Committee are of 
the opinion that the power of Congress to deal with monopolies 
and trusts was not exhausted by the Sherman Act of 1890. 

The amendment of the Constitution is so serious a matter that 
it should be approached with grave and deep concern. Nothing 
but the conviction of an overwhelming necessity for changing it 
will justify even the suggestion of amending it; but itis palpable 
that this proposed amendment is not offered in good faith. As 
stated, the matter is left until the closing hours of the session, 
when, even if favorable action were had in the House, the resolu- 
tion would fail in the Senate. The proposed amendment offered 
by the majority is as follows: 

ARTICLE XVI. 

Section 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the 
sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

SEC. Ei Congress 8 have power to define, regulate, prohibit, or dissolve 
trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of a cor- 
poration or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republicans have offered this. resolution in 
extenuation of their omission to execute the existing law and to 
excuse their party for failing to enact such legislation as is au- 
thorized under the Constitution as it now exists to destroy monop- 
olies in restraint of trade. They will contend, doubtless, in the 
coming campaign that there has been no movement by them 
against trusts because of a lack of power and that until the Con- 
stitution is amended the people are without relief from their o 

ressions. If the Democrats vote against this resolution, Repu 

icans will, with pretended seriousness, claim that the minority is 
responsible for the continuance of trusts. If we vote for it, they 
will joyfully declare that the Democrats conceded that there can 
be no abatement of monopolistic tyranny without change in the 
organic law. 

They well know that, even if the Democratsin the House should 
join with them and pass this resolution, giving the requisite two- 
thirds vote, it will never be incorporated into our Constitution; 
they know the Republicans in the Senate would not pass it; they 
know that, even if its passage were effected, three-fourths of the 
States of this nation would never ratify it; they know that through 
the stormy scenes of acentury, with the mutations through which 
our Government has passed, no amendment has been possible ex- 
cept those growing out of a sanguinary civil conflict; they know 
that by confessing a want of power in the Federal Government 
to suppress trusts, which the passage of this resolution would be 
tantamount to, monopolies and conspiracies in restraint of trade 
would be pleased, as it would continue their existence and increase 
their power. 

To vote for this proposed amendment is a declaration in favor 
of trusts and their continuance. Itis anopen alliance with them. 
It is a vote for their protection and perpetuity. Gentlemen upon 
the other side know that if this resolution went to the States for 
their approval, even if the trusts and the representatives of wealth 
failed by corrupt and improper means to withhold the support of 
eleven of the States, there would be many more than that number 
that would never ratify it because of its inherent vices and the 
monstrous propositions which it embodies. So we see that this 
resolution is not offered in good faith with the hope or expectation 
of its s paneage or ratification by the States. It is clear that it was 
offered only to meet the exigencies of the campaign and for the 
protection, if possible, of Republicans from the just condemnation 
of a patient but outraged people. 

Mr. S er, powerful as trusts are, their destruction can be 
accomplished, in my opinion, if Congress will exercise the au- 
thority possessed byit underthe Constitution. Indeed, itis notcer- 
tain but what the present law, if enforced by faithful officials, 
could not be effective to that end. But before discussing that 
question I desire to point out some of the objections to this pro- 
posed amendment which I have just read in full, 

The first section of this proposed sixteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution is an anomaly. It has always been an ac- 
cepted doctrine of this Republic that the Constitution extended 
ex propria vigore to every part of the domain under the flag; that 
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wherever the Constitution went, the flag went. The Supreme 
Court over and over again have declared that “the personal and 
civil rights of the inhabitants of the Territories are secured to 
them and to their citizens by the Aver of constitutional liberty, 
which restrained all agencies of the Government, State and na- 
tional;“ and in numerous other decisions they have determined 
that whenever territory was acquired by the Government, whether 
by cession, or treaty, or discovery, or conquest, it was held sub- 
ject to the Constitution, and its inhabitants entitled to all the im- 
munities and protection prescribed by that immortal instrument. 
Section 1 of this proposed article is obnoxious to every view here- 
tofore En ELAES upon this point and is in direct contradiction 
of the many utterances of the Supreme Court upon thisimportant 
question, It has been so fashionable with this Administration to 
violate the Constitution that gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber find no difficulty in continuing their assaults. A vote 
for this measure is a vote for militarism, for the colonial system; 
and is an indorsement of the t national apostacy led by the 
and tobacco trusts and R 


In other words, this proposed amendment declares that this is 
no longer a Republic constitutionally governed, and that to show 
to the world that weare advancing toward a monarchical form of 
government we write in the Constitution that the inhabitants of 
the territory inang to the United States are no longer citizens 
of the United States, but are subjects and vassals, and are to be 
treated as such by Congress. That this is the correct interpreta- 
tion of section 1 is admitted by its proponenti The chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee [Mr. Ray], 3 this measure, 
and the Republicans who have spoken essed that its purpose 
S Republican view as expressed upon the Porto 
Rican question and to declare that the Constitution, with all of its 
blessings and benefits, can coy go where Congress allows. 

Ex-Senator Edmunds, in a letter written to Senator PROCTOR 
on the 21st of March of this year, when this new, dangerous, and 
destructive doctrine was being urged by the Re . shows 
its infamy, as well as its unconstitutionality. his letter he 
uses the following language: 

My Dear Srp: I have yours of the th instant, and, both as an American 


citizen and an origina! and constant blican, am vi glad to learn that 

ou are opposed to legislation ha the effect of im on the of 
Porto Rice I vocal them s or subjects of United 8 ) 
any kind of revenue burden or benefit that is not common to the w. peo- 
ple of the United States. Any such measure, if enacted, will, I be 
unique in our whole history. It will imitate and parallel the acts of the 
Bri Parliament which forced our fathers to pa resistanco and revolu- 
tion, and led them to establish a Constitution w in studied and explicit 
terms forbade any such discrimination. 


often o enactments that in efect merely declared law. In such 
cases they declare a preexisting truth to ease the 

Rico its e came under the sovereiguty of the United States by 
force of the trea any part of 


think 
the 


our etc.. they would be guilty of treason is an exclu- 
sively defined utional crime, and it can not exist on the 
tution that defines it is in force there. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall adhere to the good old faith of the fathers, 
and maintain, so far as within me lies, our Constitution in all its 
beauty and power. I shall not vote fora proposition declaring 
that the Stars and Stripes can or will float over an enslaved people. 
I shall not give my sup to this dangerous heresy that the 
President of the United States is above the law and beyond the 


Constitution; that Con 
rise above it, and that 
potically and 


the creation of the Constitution, can 

e President or Congress can govern des- 
88 and without constitutional limita- 
tions, millions o le and unlimited territory, floating the flag 
as the symbol of their authority, but with no restrictions to arbi- 
trary poner or unbridled ambition. 
Mr. Speaker, insuperable objections exist to paragraph 1, sec- 
tion 2, of this proposed amendment. Its language is as follows: 


Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to define, rohibit, or dissolve 
or combinations, whether P the form of a cor- 


In the act of 1890 the combinations, trusts, and conspiracies de- 
nounced were those ‘‘in restraint of trade or commerce amo 


I doubt whether any person, at the time of the of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, conceived that it ever could be invoked 
against the 1 of the United States who, for the redress 
of grievances, ei real or imaginary, might effect organizations. 
If the act of 1890, which contains words of limitation with 
to combinations, trusts, and conspiracies—namely, that to be ille- 

they must be in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several States"—is employed by the courts to suppress labor or- 
es and to punish those icipating therein, can there 
any question as to what the same courts would do under the 
power conferred by this pro amendment? It will be observed 
that the proposition here is to give Congress power to“ define, 
regulate, control, prohibit, or dissolve trusts, monopolies, or com- 
maions: whether existing in the form of a corporation or other- 
se.” 


powered to regulate or prohibit it. It is 
not necessary to submit authorities in support of the proposition 
that the power to regulate, control, and prohibit carries full au- 
thority to impose penalties pon those in any manner connected 
with the subject or combina legislated against. 

Therefore, under the proposed amendment every organization 
of labor, every association of people for mutual protection, every 
honest and legitimate combination to remonstrate against griev- 
ances or wrongs, can be punished, and that, too, even though the 
organization, combination, or association, and all the members 
thereof, were limited in their operations to a single State. 

The evil to be suppressed is of an interstate character. Monopo- 
lies and criminal combinations to restrain trade and commerce, 
to destroy legitimate competition, and to place in the hands of a 
few the avenues of trade and production—these are the enemies 


licans upon the Judiciary Committee, when they prepared this pro- 
posed amendment, if were sincerely the friends of the people 
and desired to strike at source of the trouble, limit thissection 


to the combinations and jiracies against whose usurpations 
the people are contending? did they omit from the section 
the words in restraint of trade and commerce?” 

Ihave no desire to inveigh against the Federal judiciary, but 
recent events warrant the apprehension, so often expressed by 
Jefferson, of the insidious usurpation of the Federal courts. 

Generally speaking, they are unfriendly to labor and are ever 
ready to support the rich and the powerful, the strong and the 
mighty. in the unequal contest that our mt civilization and 
modern economics and industrial condition present. Can it be 
peat, Haatiy inghincion: WOUNE be loveled-agntias OPERI 

ile legislation wo ev organizations 
that are legitimate, and the judicial machinery of the Govern- 
ment employed, at the instigation of capital, against those who in 
self-defense were resisting its aggressions? 

Why do not the majority permit us to amend the section so as 
to remove the objection ? The fixed determination to 


to | prevent even the offering of an amendment confirms the charge 


that the Republicans are hostile to labor interests. If the pro- 

amendment should be adopted, Con, would have the 
power to declare strikes and remonstrances by laboring men, and 
petitions for increase of wa and associations to secure better 
treatment at the hands of employers, illegal, and make criminals 
and punish, all laborers connected therewith. 


No man who of tote the value of labor and has for 


the great forces that produce our wealth and glorify our country, 
can give assent to such legislation. ? 
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If there were no other reasons, Mr. Speaker, than the one just 
suggested, this amendment would not co m 
sapport; While there may be just criticism inst some indi- 

i who have employed labor organizations e still 
when we see what has been accomplished- in the direction of 
ameliorating the condition of millions of earth’s toilers, through 
organizations and agitation for the repeal of obnoxious laws, for 
a fair w. and honest treatment, we can not but such 
organizations as wholesome factors in our industrial organism 
and body politic. 

If, as gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber contend, Con- 
gress has not sufficient power to control trusts, and therefore a 
constitntional amendment is necessary, why do they not, conced- 
ing, as they are compelled to do, that the combinations, monopo- 
lies, and trusts that are menacing the people are interstate and 
are carrying their products to and conducting their business in va- 
rious States, accept what the gontleman from Texas would have 
offered as an amendment, if an arbitrary rule had not prevented, 
which provides that the power to “define,” “regulate,” pro- 
hibit,” or dissolve monopolies and combinations, which is con- 
ferred upon Congress. be limited to such izations as 


are en in interstate commerce and are formed in restraint 
of trade and. commerce. 
Do gentlemen think that the States are going to willingly grant 


to the Federal Government powers which they have reserved? 
All of the amendments to the Constitution, except those born of 
the civil war, were restrictions upon the General Government 
gore paar k mborialism oculated Republicans that 
e spirit o ialism so in a bli a 

they desire to rob the States of their sovereign = poe 

nder 3 amendment the Federal Government can 
reach into tate, control every corporation therein (though 
it is a State corporation and limits its business exclusively to t 
State creating it), dissolve such corporate body, and punish the 
members thereof; it can setze the farmers of Illinois or Utah who 
agree to hold their wheat or corn until a fair price is paid, and 
confiscate their and impose fines and imprisonment upon 
them. The most ess nizations of individuals Congress 
would have the power to declare illegal combinations, and visit 
pains and penalties upon all therewith. 

The States now have the right to define trusts, combinations, 
and mo and to punish, dissolve, and prohibit such as are 
confined in their operations within their respective States. The 
control their own corporations and organizations. This power, 
am sure, they will not surrender to the Federal Government. 
Therefore the sixteenth amendment, in its present form, will 
never receive the approval of the pens of the Commonwealths. 

Section 2 , confers 


: Gee — e exclusive power upon ace 
ess: to ts, monopolies, or combinations; Rot 
— as are e in business outside of the State in which they 
are organized, but such as are purely local. With the definition 
supplied by Congress the States would be bound. 

most obnoxious monopoly might spread itself like an octopus 
over the State, and yet if it was not embraced within the ip- 
tion enacted 8 the former would be powerless to control 
or destroy it. ith the States thus shorn of power to define trusts, 
except to t the definition of Co can there be any doubt 
what the result would be? If so, note the victories of the railroad 
companies. 

For years efforts have been made to repair the imperfections in 
the interstate-commerce law so as to prevent discriminations and 
to protect the people. It is unnecessary to state that the railroads 
have circumvented the demands of the people, the arm of right 
has been paralyzed, and the great legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment has not overcome the obstacles interposed to the whole- 
some and necessary legislation desired. 

Besides depriving the States, as suggested, of power to control 
their own domestic affairs, section 2 deprives them of the right to 
extirpate conspiracies and monopolies by conferring upon Con- 
gon this extraordinary grant of power. It is evident that if 

gress can declare that certain acts constitute a combination or 
conspiracy, no State would have the right, under the proposed 
amendment, to ae ns certain d acts re & con- 
spiracy or monopoly. Congress should control or regulate an: 
organization or association, no matter how harmful or kiani 
it might be, as a monopoly or combination, no State law could con- 
travene it. It must be admitted, then, that if Congress should 
define innocent acts to be a combination or conspiracy no State 
could declare any other acts, no matter how vicious or harmful, 
to baa combination or conspiracy. 

Many States have already enacted wise and salutary laws against 
monopolies, which are being vigilantly enforced, to the terror of 
the trusts and the benefit of people. Texas presents a striking 
example of what can be done by the States to suppress the trusts. 
The Standard Oil Company has been driven from its borders, and 
insurance. companies are supplicating for permission to enter the 
State and transact business. If this resolution were to become a 
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of the Constitution, every State would be at the mercy of 
in its legislation upon the trust question, 

These wholesome State laws nowin force unquestionably would 
not harmonize with i enactments in many details, 
They would, therefore, nugatory. Congress might validate 
that. which the people of some States might regard as a menacing 
combination, or condemn that which was re by the people 
of many States as legitimate and beneficial. In either case the 

ountcy of Congress would be ized. Statelaws would 
overthrown, The power of States to control their own Lary 
and combinationsand organizations would be gone. They d, 
Sampson-like, be shorn of their strength and eels the puppets 
and playthings of the Federal Government, 

They might anthorize individuals to engage in most desirable 
enterprises, wholly within the Stateand purely for the advantage 
of the people of the State. ess having full power, pursuant 
to this proposed amendment, over the whole subject of organiza- 
tions and combinations, no matter their or situs or form, 
could so define trusts and combinations as to include such enter- 
prises, and thenceforth they would be illegal. The charter of 
— State, the seal of the people's approval, would afford no pro- 

ion. 


Mr. Speaker, this is not a question of ‘‘State’s rights,” as is as- 


sorted by some who are seeking to arouse ancient prejudices. Tho 


point at issue is whether our dual form of government shall be 
thes le are the repository of all they have confided 
ple are 0 power; y have a 
portion 3 the States and have made the General Government the 
custodian of a of the residue. 
It has been determined that local and domestic concerns 
shall be directly controlled by that government which is nearer 
to the people, one with which they are in constant association. 


Despail the States of this authority and the equipoise of our Gov- 


ernment is gone. Transfer the control of local affairs to the par- 
ent Government and the States serve no purpose; the Union 
becomes an empire. 

The power to define or control a combination, without limiting 
in any manner this authority, would be the most serious assault 
ever made upon the Constitution, except, perhaps, such as at- 
tended our civil conflict. 

A combination is the act or process of combining or uniiing 
8 or things; is association, alli union, confederation. 

he union of States is àa combination. Every success of life. every 
triuny t victory is the fruit of combination. Yet Republicans 
can offer only one remedy for illegal and criminal conspiracies, 
which aim at the destruction of lawful trade and commerce, and 
that to deprive the people of the power to control domestic insti- 
tutions and vest in e er the authority to pass the most odious 
= and supervise the details of private affairs and local organi- 
zations. 

Under this proposed amendment Congress has the power to 
define“ trusts, ‘* regulate” monopolies, etc. Is not ts on ex- 
clusive grant of power, which prohibits State legislation against 
A e Ce defines ” a trust Ke 

nquestionably ngress. “* a trust, or a 

e ation,” no State law could contravene it. this great 

wer were delegated to Congress who can doubt but that every 

legal combination would concentrate all power to control Federal 

legislation? If successful, the States would be stripped of author- 

ity to destroy the trusts, and their nefarious proceedings would 
continue. 

Congress, under the suggested amendment, could license trusts, 
or impose such limited restrictions as to permit their continuance. 
No matter what State laws were enacted they would be invalid. 

Mr. Speaker, no amendment to the Federal Constitution is nec- 
essary to destroy trusts, but so earnest are gentlemen on this side 
of the Chamber to prevent further extortions and destruction by 
these voracious organizations that they would forego any con- 
victions regarding an amendment, and support a parece pre- 
pared and est one, one which could not be employed against 
organized labor, legitimate association and union, or deprive Com- 
monwealths of the right of local sovereignty and the power to 
control their domestic institutions.. 

I have given, though imperfectly, some of the objections which 
I entertain to the pr: amendment. 

There is still another, and acogent one, namely, that no neces- 
sity for the amendment exists. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
provides that Congress have power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several States, and with the 


Indian tribes.” 
It is unnecessary to say that the States have plenary and ample 


power to control their domestic affairs, and toregulate and destroy 
all es, and combinations organized and confined 
i States. The monopolies 

iracies that are to be conquered are carrying on com- 
States. This distinction must be kept in view in 


trusts, conspiraci 
— their business operations within the 
merce 
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considering this question. All instrumentalities and organiza- 
tions not criminal, employed as instruments of trade or commerce 
between the States or foreign nations, are subject to control by 
Congress alone; but where the combination is illegal and is a mo- 
nopoly in restraint of trade, not only can Congress denounce and 
punish it, but its products and articles of commerce become sub- 
ject to the control of the States under their police powers, 

In the Rahrer Case (140 U. S., 545) the court say: 
The power of the State to impose restraints and burdens upon 
ee beining tie Betas ot ae 
rendered by them othe ene Government, nor directly restrained by the 
Saga nh Ene reg ee ee 
as not in the 8 of the Constitution necessarily infringin 25 15 right 
an has been confined, expressly or by implication, to oN ational Govern. 
men 

The question suggests itself, What may Congress do under the 
section of the Constitution just referred to? 

The Republican members of the Judiciary Committee, in re- 
porting the pro constitutional amendment, strongly urge as 
a reason for it that Congress has no power “ to repress or control 
monopolies of any kind * * * unless it be a monopoly to con- 
trol interstate commerce.” They admit that all corporations en- 

in interstate commerce may be controlled and dissolved by 
Congress, but contend that the Supreme Court has decided that 
over manufacture and production no Federal authority to regu- 
late can extend, even though the monopoly in man ture or 
production seriously affects and cripples interstate commerce. 

It is true that in the Knight Case (156 U. S., 1) the court held 
that the power of Congress under the interstate-commerce clause 
limited its legislation and control to interstate commerce, and that 
a monopoly formed to control manufacture or production was 
not subject to the control of the Federal Government, nevertheless 
the moment that the fruits or products of the monopoly seek to 

from one State to another such monopoly is engaged in 
‘interstate commerce,” and it can be “regulated” by Congress. 
The manufactured goods, the production of the cosa peace or- 
ganization, pass under the control and jurisdiction of Congress 
and may be confiscated or treated in such manner as Congress 
may determine, 

o matter how odious a conspiracy to monopolize all the man- 
ufacturing plants in a State may be, the combination is a monster 
without teeth until it begins shipping and vending its products. 
When this occurs and these products go into the channels of trade 
between the States the jurisdiction of Congress attaches, and all 
persons contracting in any manner respecting the products, as 
well as the contracts, over the articles so manufactured, become 
the subjects of national concern, and are subject to such regula- 
tions as Congress may prescribe. 

if a criminal monopoly is confined in its operations to a State, 
the State will quickly destroy it. If a monopoly be one to control 
manufacture it is not harmful—speaking nationally in contradis- 
tinction to locally—until it reaches out to place its articles of pro- 
duction upon the market, 

If, as stated, its field of operations is limited to a single State, it 
will quickly be crushed by the State; it can only be a peril or 
2 to the people outside of such State when and as it seeks to 
intrude its productions into the markets of other States. That 
moment, though it be a monopoly to control manufacture, it 
ceases to be a local evil or State monopoly and is dominated by 
the Federal Government as a combination or instrumentality 
interstate in character. As stated by Chief Justice Fuller in the 
Knight case: 

The A 
shi EAS AA he SOATDA, nent to's power II OULA oF the power 
to suppress monopoly. But it may operate in repression of monopoly when- 


ever That comes within the rules by which commerce is governed or when- 
ever the transaction is itself a monopoly of commerce. 


Under the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution Con- 
gress passed the act of 1890, declaring that any monopoly or 
an attempt to monopolize ‘‘any the e or commerce 
among the several States or with foreign nations” constituted 
an offense, and also that every contract, combination in form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce” * * * between States was ille and that those con- 
nected therewith should be subject to punishment, This law has 
been reviewed upon a number of occasions by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and its provisions upheld. 

Under this statute proceedings were instituted to perpetuall 
enjoin six corporations, engaged in the manufacture, sale, an 
transportation of iron pipe, from further acting under or carrying 
on the combination alleged to have been formed. The Supreme 
Court upheld the law and enjoined the defendants from carrying 
on under the combination interstate business. 

Discussing the law, the court uses the following language: 


Under this tof power to Congress that body, in our judgment, may 
enact such legislation as shall declare yoid and prohibit the performance of 
any contract between individuals or corporations where the natural and 


rsons and 


direct effect of such a contract will be, when carried out, to directly and not 
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as a mere incident to other and innocent purposes regulate to any substantial 
extent interstate commerce. (And when we spéak of interstate we also in- 
clude in our 8 foreign commerce.) We do not assent to the correct- 
ness of the proposition that the constitutional guaranty of liberty to the 
individual to enter into private contracts limits the power of Congress and pre- 
vents it from legislating upon the subject of contracts of the class mentioned. 

The power to regulate interstate commerce is, as stated by Chief Justice 
Marshall, full and complete in Congress, and there is no limitation in the 
grant of the power which excludes private contracts of the nature in ques- 
tion from the jurisdiction of that — Nor is any such limitation contained 
in that other clause of the Constitution which provides that no person shall 
be eg ny of life, Doney or property without due process of law. It has 
been held that the word iberty, as used in the Constitution, was not to be 
confined to the mere liberty of person, but included, among others, a right 
to enter into certain classes of contracts for the Purpons of enabling the citi- 
zen to carry on his business. (alaere vs. Louisiana, 165 U. S., 578; United 
States vs Joint Traffic Association, 17 ever 572.) But it has never Linge 


that they would, if performed, result in the regulation of interstate com- 
merce and in the vile ect F 


„We 
is, to some extent, limited by 
that the power of Congress to iry Saga interstate commerce comprises the 
right to enact a law prohibiting the citizen from entering into those private 
contracts which 1 | and substantially, and not merely indirectly, re- 
motely, incidentally, collaterally, regulate to a greater or less degree 
commerce among the States. 

We have no doubt that whore the direct and immediate effect of a con- 
tract or combination among particular dealers in a commodity is to destroy 
competition between them and others, so that the parties to the contract or 
com 


It is 
effect of the combination in limiting and restricting the right of each of the 
members to transact business in the ordinary way, as well as its effect upon 
the volume or extent of the dealing in the commodity, that is regarded. All 
the facts and circumstances are, however, to be considered in order to de- 
termine the fundamental question—whether the necessary effect of the 
combination is to restrain interstate commerce. 

iron pipe cost $100 a ton instead of the prices which the record shows 
were paid for it, no one, we think, would contend that the trade in it would 
amount to as much as if the lower prices prevailed. The higher price would 
m the trade, and therefore any contract or 
price might in some d restrain the 


to e es to it from compe ‘or contracts and thereby to en- 
hance the prices to be obtained for the pipe dealt in by those parties. And 
when by reason of the combination a cular contract may have been ob- 


tained for one of the — — thereto, but at a higher price than would other- 
wise have been paid, charge 

trade is not answered by the statement that the icular contract was in 
truth obtained and not prevented. The parties to such a combination might 
realize more profit by the higher prices they would secure than they could 
earn by doing more work at a much less price. The question is as to the 


effect of such combination upon the trade in the article, and if that effect be 
to destroy competition and thus advance the price, the combination is one in 
restraint of trade. 


Decisions regarding the validity of taxation by or under State authority, 
involving sometimes the question of the point of time that an article intended 


for tran: tion beyond the State ceases to be governed exclusively by the 
domestic and begins to be governed and protected by the national law of 
commercial „are not of very close application here. The com- 


of State taxation, an 
n sold for delivery in another 


rted and delivered in another State were still taxable at its 1 of manu- 
facture., (Addyston Pipe and Steel Company et al. vs, Uni States, 172 


Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt as to the power of Con- 

ess to destroy trusts and combinations in restraint of trade. 
The equity power of the Federal courts can be invoked to dis- 
solve corporations engaged in monopolies, or to grant perpetual 
injunctions restraining them as well as individuals, from engagin 
in combinations to restrain trade and commerce. The cri 
law may also be resorted to, and fines and punishments imposed 
upon all engaged in the forbidden pursuits, 

Under the common law monopolies in restraint of trade are 
offenses. Why is it not within the power of the States to punish 
those who are engaged in combinations and conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade who come within their borders? It is the duty of 
the State to protect its residents in their life and property and 
pursuits, If their lawful business pursuits are destroyed by the 
conspiracies and unlawful monopolies of those who may be en- 

in interstate commerce, it would seem that the power rests 
in the State to afford owon on 

If not, why not? e power granted the Federal Government 
is to “r te commerce between the States,” etc. At the time 
the Constitution was adopted monopolies and contracts in restraint 
of trade were denominated ‘‘ crimes against trade.” These crimes 
were not legalized by the Constitution, and were not, by the com- 
merce clause, metamorphosed into commerce.“ 
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It is not a “regulation of commerce” to pass an act punishing 
crimes in restraint of trade. Therefore it would seem that if a 
corporation, engaged in commerce between the States, violated 
the common law and the State law of either of the States in which 
it was doing business, and combined and conspired to restrain trade, 
to create trusts and 8 that the State could, under its 
sovereign power and its duty and authority to protect its citizens, 
resort to its criminal courts and punish those who violated its 
laws and injured its people. It would also seem that it 
power to prevent those engaged in such criminal pursuits from 
engaging in business within its borders, or contracting with re- 
spect to the articles produced for such illegal and unlawful pur- 


pose. 

Itis the duty of the State to protect its inhabitants against fraud 
and oppression, conspiracy and criminal organizations designed 
to destroy their business; and if persons engaged in world-wide 
commerce conspire against the ple of such State to form mo- 
nopolies and restrain trade and destroy their business, what “ reg- 
ulation of commerce” or authority of Congress to ‘‘regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations or among the several States” is vio- 
lated or trenched upon? 

It must be apparent that if this differentiation is sound the trust 
problem can speedily be solved. With the States enforcing the 
criminal provisions of the common law, just adverted to, or simi- 
lar or more drastic statutory ones, against monopolies and trusts, 
and those connected therewith, they and their evils would soon be 
overthrown. This view finds support in the recent case of Austin 
vs. State (101 Tenn., 564). 

Tennessee a law making it a misdemeanor to sell or bring 
into the State for the purpose of selling or giving away any ciga- 
rettes, etc. The validity of the statute was questioned, because, 
as the defendant contended, it interferred with interstate com- 
merce. The court held that “ Every State has the right under its 
reserved police power to prohibit the importation and sale of all 
articles inherently unworthy of commerce” * * *; that ciga- 
. rettes not being legitimate articles of commerce, the provision of 
the Constitution invoked afforded no protection. 

If certain acts constitute a crime, and pursuant to that crime 
certain articles are produced to be sold in furtherance of the 
offense, and to fully accomplish the unlawful act entered upon, 
why should not the States under their police powers protect the 
people from the effects of such crime? 7 

hen articles and commodities are outlawed—that is, are pro- 
duced by unlawful combinations—they cease to be legitimate com- 
merce. They are not, in the language of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, merchantable.“ Therefore Icontend that on 
principle the law is that Theself-protecting power of each State 
may be rightfully exerted against their in uction, and such ex- 
ercise.of power can not be considered regulation of commerce pro- 
hibited by the Constitution.” 

I do not question the doctrine so strongly intrenched in the an- 
nouncements of our highest judicial tribunal, that legitimate in- 
terstate commerce can only be affected by State legislation which 
is permitted under the exercise of the police power of the State. 
(Bowman vs, Chicago Railway Company, 125 U. S., 465.) 

But, waiving this point, the States can punish those engaged in 
interstate-commerce trusts, and can crush monopolies and combi- 
nations, if Congress will a law analogous to the act of Con- 
2 passed August 8, 1890, commonly known as the Wilson 

Cc U 


By the terms of this law all intoxicating liquors transported 
into any State or Territory are made subject to the operations of 
the local law enacted under the police power of the State. Ac- 
porangi it was held that where liquor was shipped from Cali- 
fornia into South Carolina it could not be sold, being subject to 
the law of the State, which prohibited sales except by the officials 
of the State under its dispensary enactment. 

When Congress outlaws the productions of combinations and 
declares them noncommercial, then the power of the State to con- 
trol the articles and forbid their sale and punish those within 
its jurisdiction who are in any manner connected with their pro- 
duction can not be doubted. 

It will thus þe seen that with the States fully empowered to 
control and dissolve all purely State monopolies and combinations, 
and also in the exercise of their police power to protect the life, 
health, safety, and comfort of their people, as well as the safety 
of their property, and to that end to outlaw the products of crimi- 
nal organizations, the same being noncommercial, and Congress 
under the interstate-commerce clause having unbounded power 
to regulate and dissolve all operations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and for that purpose to confiscate their property and pre- 
vent, by pains and penalties and the injunctive power of the court, 
the transportation on the articles produced by them—that trusts 
can be destroyed and monopolies in restraint of trade extirpated. 

But, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen upon the other side of the Cham- 


ber have confessed, as before stated, that emendations can be 
made to the present anti-trust law without exhausting the power 
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of Congress over the subject. The penalties of the present law 
are increased and additional sections are added in the measure 
reported by the Judiciary Committee and known as the Littlefield 


While I approve of such amendments, and shall vote for the 
measure, I would very much prefer to support the bill offered by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Terry] in behalf of the mi- 
nority of the Judiciary Committee. Some of the provisions of the 
Terry bill will do much, if adopted, to remove the perils to which 
the people are subjected from illegal combinations, We invite the 
Republican members of the Honse, if they desire to (as they pre- 
tend) destroy trusts, to support the Terry bill; but we are al- 
ready assured that the salutary and wise provisions embodied 
therein will not receive the indorsement of gentlemen upon the 
other side of the Chamber, 

The Terry bill contains many excellent provisions and I desire 
to incorporate as a part of my remarks a few of the sections: 


SEC. 9. That every corporation, association, joint stock company, or part- 
nership formed or made, or pen, Se carrying on its business, in whole 
or in part, for the purpose of controlling or monopolizing, or in such manner 
as to control or monopolize, or tend to control or monopolize, the manufacture, 
production, or sale of any article of commerce or merchandise, intended for 
interstate commerce or commerce with foreign countries, or for the purpose of 
controlling or increasing or dec: the cost or price of the same to the 
purchaser, user, or consumer thereof, for the purpose of preventing, or in 
such manner as do prevent, competition, or of preventing competition in the 
manufacture, production, or sale thereof, is, for the purposes of this act, 
hereby declared to be illegal anda monopoly; and all such corporations, asso- 
ciations, joint-stock companies, and partnerships, and their officers, agents, 
managers, and attorneys are hereby forbidden and prohibited from shipping 
or putting in transit any such article of commerce or merchandise to any 
State, Territory, foreign country, or place, outside the State, Territory, or 

lace in which it tous manufactured or produced, and from selling or offerin 
o sell any such article or merchandise to be so shipped or put into any suc 
transit, unless for the private or 3 use of the consignee; and for any 
violation of this provision shall deemed guilty of an offense against the 
United States, on conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$500 nor more than 4. %% and by imprisonment not than thirty days nor 
e iati int-stock i d partnershi 

A corporations, associations, joint-stock companies, an ner: 
as above declared illegal shall be, and — are, forbidden and prohibited the 
use of the United States mail in aid or furtherance of any such business or 
purposes, and all laws now in force for the prevention of the fraudulent use of 
the mails, so far as the same may be applicable, shall apply in the execution of 
such prohibition. 

Any such c tion, association, joint-stock company, or partnership 
may be proceeded against at the suit of aoe parson or persons, or corporation 
or association, or by and in behalf of the United States, and tually en- 
joined and restrained from doing or carrying on any interstate or foreign 
commerce whatever, either with the States or the Territories of the United 
States or the District of Columbia, or any foreign country; and no article of 
commerce produced or manufactured or owned and dealt in by any such cor- 
poration. association, joint-stock company, or partnership so organized. 

‘ormed, or carrying on business shall be transported or carried 
without the State or Territory in which produced or mannfactured, or in 
which same may be, or without the District of Columbia if produced, manu- 
tactured, or found therein, by any individual, corporation, or common car- 
rier, in any manner whatever. 

All such articles of commerce ship 
act shall be forfeited to the United 


or 
ing in such manner, or with such result, as to increase or decrease the price 
of such article or merchandise to the user or consumer, for the p of 
preventing competition in the manufacture, production, sale, exchange, 
transportation, or dealing in such articles or merchandise, or to give power 
to charge unreasonable prices for merchandise or articles produced or man- 
ufactured to be bought, sold, exchanged, dealt in, or tra ted in such 
trade or commerce, or for the pu of imposing, or in such manner as to 
imino auss or onerous restrictions apona . 8 

ness of any person, company, or corporation en n the uction 
or manufacture of such merchandise or articles, oa dectared to be 
eer and a monopoly within the meaning of this act, and every person who 

1 make, or enter into, or engage in, — 5 such contract, combine, device, 
trust, or combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy. or 
shall be a promoter thereof or officer or agent therein, shall be deemed ty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $500 and not exceeding $5,000 and by imprisonment not less than 
six months and not ex g one year. 

Sec. 12. That whenever the President of the United States shall be satis- 
fied that the price of any commodity or article of merchandise has been en- 
hanced in consequence of any monopoly as defined in this act, he shall issue 
his proclamation nding the collection of all customs duties or import 
taxes on like articles of merchandise or commodities brought from forei; 
countries. Such nsions shall continue as long as such enhancement 

rice of such comm. ny Se article of merchandise exists, and until revoked 
y the proclamation of the President. 

Sec. 13. That wherever any State or Territory shall, in any law against 
trusts, combines, combinations, or monopolies, provide that no foreign cor- 
poration, association, joint stock company, or tnership, or s older, 
member, or officer belonging to or interested in any such trust, combine, 
monopoly, or combination of any kind, shall be permitted to carry on or do 
any business, or have any office or place of business, in such State, or 
make provision to regulate or suppress the business of any such corporation, 
association, or partnership, or prohibit the sale or offering for sale in such 
State of any article or merchandise produced by it,every sach corpcration, 
association, or partnership carrying on, or attempting to carry on, or do any 
business or have any office or place of business therein, and all its articles or 
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chan 
regarded as in any way trenching upon the power of Congress to te 
commerce among the States or with „ Provided, however, 

ch articles or *handise may be shi and transported into any such 
~~ 5 tor the personal and 3 Bae the consignee. 

EC, 14. Thatevery corporation, association, stock or part- 

nership in the United States, or any Territory thereof, or in the District of 
Colum: W. or foxmed under and pursuant to the laws 


hether 
the United States or 


organized, or formed, shall, before being permitted to 
pment, toany 


office of the Secre of State of the United tates a certified copy of its 

articles o on, association. or partnership, together a duly 

verified statement showing the article or articles or merchan manufac- 

tured, Mg hae or dealt in by it or intended to be manufactured, produ 

or dealt in by it; a of ia 5 . — rules and regulations: the names 

places of residence officers and stockholders; the amount of its capital 
tual; ; the amount 


stock and the amount thereof aci y issued; 
d in in cash; the nature and value of the 

wages paid; the dividends peld,it any; the 

character of 


ration, or by a majori 
pany, or partne 
‘ore shipping, or offering or attem 


ment, or put in the way for transit, to any other State or T. 

ict of 770 
merchandise man produced, or dealt in by it, plainly and conspicu- 
ously stamp when s ble of being so stamped, and also on the 


es, or tanks containing the same, the name of the 
the name of the 8 


corporation. eo joint 
5 or dealing in the 


or sell or deliver . or put in 

transit, to any other State or Territory, or to District of Columbia, or to 
any foreign country, any article or merchandise dealt in, manufactured, or 
ee yall it, or shall violate or fail to com: i 
of this section, 


ofa 
thereof shall be punished by a fine ~ not less than 
— and posh ah ae aoe AE not less than six mon‘ and not more than 
one year. 

There is no question, Mr. Speaker, but what a denial of the use 
of the mails to these criminal combinations would seriously cripple 
their operations, if not ravens their continuance in business, 
Suppose the law prevented them from sending any letter or paper 
in any manner connected with their business, and also prevented 
the transmission through the mails of any newspaper containing 
advertisements of any monopoly; it can easily be foreseen what 
the result would be. 

In this marvelous ae activity and strenuous effort no busi- 
ness could continue t was extensive and found lodgment in 
the States or foreign countries without the use of the mails. That 
Congress has the power to enact this measure is not controverted. 
The Louisiana Lottery was destroyed when access to the mails 
was denied it, and evidences are of daily occurremce where fraudu- 
lent organizations are driven from business by closing the mails 
to their communications and advertisements. 

The confiscation of all articles produced by monopolies in re- 
straint of trade and carrying on inierstate-commerce business 
would be a powerful blow against them. If, for instance, the 
binding twine trust knew that whenever it loaded a car with 
binding twine and shipped it beyond the State in which it was 
manufactured, it was subject to seizure by the Government, who 
can doubt but what this trust would hesitate long before under- 
taking so great a risk? And can there be any doubt but what a 
few 8 dike ee — in me e of the trust? Š B 

Anot provision is o suppress monopolies. 
is shown in section 12 of the T bill. 

It is known to all that the Dingley tariff law has been a prolific 
breeder of trusts, Instead of being a bill to raise revenue by 
tariff duties, it is a measure to increase internal taxation and to 
prohibit importations in order to foster monopolies and permit 
the home manufacturer to absolutely control the market. 

A few years ago the duty collected upon imported articles was 
equivalent to from four to five dollars per capita; now it is less 
than §2 per capita. Taking advan of these prohibitive tariff 
duties, manufacturers in the United States have combined to cre- 
ate grinding monopolies. If the President were directed to sus- 
pend the tariff laws with respect to articles controlled by these 
unlawful combinatious, it would be a long step in the direction of 
warak down the trusts, That such legislationis constitutional 
is conceded. Under Republican laws the President is authorized 
to order a suspension of tariff duties, in his efforts to promote free 
trade or reciprocity between the United States and other nations. 

The Federal Government is not limited in its power to prevent 


combinations in restraint of trade to the interstate- commerce 
clause or the clause under which it controls the postal affairs of 


the Government. It possesses the taxing power, which, as Chief 
Justice Marshall said, is the power to destroy.” Congress has 
resorted to if upon numerous occasions. All are familiar with 
what is considered by many the arbitrary manner in which it was 
exercised to destroy State banks. 

Congress has the power to tax corporations and business pur- 
suits. It taxes those who are in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine, and a bill is now pending to im a tax of 10 
cents pee pound upon all oleomargarine manufactured in the 
United States. Suppose that under this taxing power the prod- 
ucts of every trust and monopoly were heavily taxed, can anyone 
doubt what the result would be? 

Under the taxing power, Congress can impose a graduated occu- 
pation tax upon corporations engaged in interstatecommerce. It 
could be so levied with reference to the capital employed as to 
render unprofitable the formation of gigantic trusts or combina- 
tions and monopolies. 

It has also been es peewee green apt hate meg EAE ed akg 
laws, which protect the use of inventions for a term of years, be 
so amended as to provide that whenever any trust uires the 
use or control of an invention the benefit of the law be denied. 
When it is remembered that many trusts are aided DIETIST by 
the exclusive use of some device or article or invention, it will be 
clear to all that if the use of such invention were accorded to all, 
without limitations, it would seriously affect trusts. 

These and many other remedies can be provided against the 
peril of monopolies, regarded asso ominous. The power is ample 
to absolutely destroy every trust and monopoly in the land. The 
trouble is that the forces of wealth are so strongly intrenched, the 
influences of the plutocrat and monopolist are so extensive, and 
their control over public affairs and public men is so great that 
55 eee which will accomplish the desired result is not enacted. 

Speaker, the Democratic party is fighting the battle of the 
people and to preserve civilization and liberty in the earth. It. 
seeks a return to fundamental prin espe and the overthrow of 
the rah series policies prevailing in the land. 

The Republican party, dominated by the selfish and sordid 
— rcialism of the hour, has been untrue to the interests of the 
people. 

In the coming contest the Democratic party will confidently 
appeal to the patriotism of the American people, believing that 
the party which is fighting their battles and strenuously contend- 
ing for the — of the Republic and the liberties of the 
people will be rewarded with victory. 


North Carolina Suffrage— The Proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution of the State. 


There is only one course open for the white men of North Carolina to pur- 
sue. Let-them stand by their homes; let them preserve the civilization of 
their fathers and solemnly resolve to maintain the supremacy of the race 
who founded this Republic and have preserved its tutions. Thus will 
contentment, government, and prosperity prevail and the happiness of 
all her people be conserved. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
` Thursday, May 3, 1900, 
ingin Committee of the Whole House on the stateof the Union, 


The House being 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11212) making appropriations for 
sundry civil e of Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I dislike to obtrude upon the House any remarks 
upon the administration of the internal affairs in my State, but 
the circumstances seem to demand it. The people of North Caro- 
lina are conservative in the t of their own internal 
affairs, and are patriotic in their relations to the Government 
of the United States. They are quiet, unobtrusive, patient, and 
long-suffering, and yet, when they are aroused to action against 
injustice, misgovernment, and internal disorders, they are deter- 
mined, persistent, and irresistible. Since the adoption of the fif- 
teenth amendment and the assumption of their relations with the 
Union they have at all times shown a ition to accept the new 
conditions and have always accorded full justice to the negro race. 
The negro has been tected in his civil and punen rights, and 
her courts have at all times been open to him to redress any inya- 
sion upon hisrights of person or property. As burdensome as was 
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the duty, her people with open-handed generosity have provided 
for the unfortunate of that race, as is evidenced the splendid 
asylums which have been constructed and main’ ed for the 
deaf and dumb and blind and insane within her borders. 

Schoolhouses have been built and teachers have been employed 
for the education of the children of that race, and such advance- 
ment as they have made since the days of slayery is due to the 
generosity and justice of the white man alone. Only a pittance 
of the vast sums which haye been expended for the benefit of 
the negro in North Carolina during the last thirty-five years has 
been contributed by the negro himself. While entertaining the 
opinion that the conferring of the franchise upon the negro by 
virtue of the provisions of the fifteenth amendment was a mis- 
take and a crime against civilization, yet they have accepted the 
inevitable with patience and forbearance. If the negro had been 
fitted to exercise the responsibilities of citizenship or if he had 
shown capability of appreciating his new relations with the white 
people of the State, it is not probable that there would have been 
any race issue presented as a source of constant friction for deter- 
mination. He was not content to vote in solid mass with one 
political party, but whenever the opportunity presented he in- 
sisted either upon electing to office the worst representatives of 
that party or in aspiring to office himself, either one of which 
courses has always resulted in local misgovernment, debauchery, 
or corruption. 

There are in many counties good Republicans, but they were in 
a hopeless minority and were powerless to check the results of 
negro domination. The result has been that the dominant ele- 
ment which controls the vote of the negroes has always. brought 
bad government to the State, counties, or the towns whenever 
they have exercised control. is state of affairs could not con- 
tinue indefinitely, and it reached its climax after the general 
elections in North Carolina in 1896. In 1898 a legislature was 
elected not only representative of the best element of the white 
people of the State, but the individual members of that body con- 
stituted the very flower of North Carolina manhood. When this 
body met in January, 1899, they conferred with serious and pa- 
trrotic deliberation upon the conditions which had prevailed, and 
in response to a well-grounded sentiment they drafted an amend- 
ment to the State constitution regulating the exercise of the suf- 
frage. Thisamendment was not adopted in a convention removed 
from the immediate supervision of the people, but has been sub- 
mitted to the mlar yote at an election to be held in August 
next. There will be a full discussion of its provisions, and the 
people will have an oportunity to pass upon if at the polls. 

THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA ARE CAPABLE OF DECIDING THIS 

QUESTION. 

It would have been most appropriate if the people of the State 
had been permitted to discuss and decide this question without 
outside interference. Each State in its sovereign capacity has the 
right to fix the qualifications for the exercise of suffrage by its 
citizens, subject only to the limitation that such provision shall 
not contravene the Constitution of the United States. Congress 
can exercise no judicial functions, and no question has been pre- 
sented to this Congress which would give it the right to pass either 
directly or indirectly upon the po amendment to our consti- 
tution. It will be time enough when the amendment is adopted 
to institute before the proper court any inquiry as to its constitu- 
tional features. 

In the face of this condition the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina, Senator PRITCHARD, saw fit to introduce a resolution in the 
United States Senate during the early days of this session attempt- 
ing to have that body pass quasi judgment upon the proposed 
amendment. The resolution was not introduced with any idea 
that it would be considered by the Senate, but with the purpose 
of discussing it before the country and with a view of influenc- 
ing the voters of the State. The Senate is largely Republican, and 
if they had desired to do so, or had the right to do so, they could 
have passed this resolution at any moment. The junior Senator 
from my State, Senator BUTLER, who was elected as a Populist, 
although by fusion with the Republicans, also submitted some re- 
marks in the Senate based upon the resolution of his colleague, 
and sought to inveigh against the proposed amendment and the 
people of his State, He has taken this position. although the large 
majority of the Populists in the State are zealously supporting the 
amendment, and in the face of the fact that the State Populist con- 
vention, which recently met in Raleigh, declined to declare against 
it and left it to the decision of the individual voter. 

This House has also been edified by some remarks upon this 
question by the member from the Eighth district 1 LINNEY}, 
who chose not only to make an inconsistent tirade against the 
amendment, but he professes to find in the election laws of the 
State much to make hi 3 His panegyric upon fair elec- 
tions will deceive no member of this House and will be correctly 
interpreted by his constituents in his district. Im tempted at 
this stage to make reference to the variegated political opinions 
and the assumed indignation of the gentleman from the Eighth 


district [Mr. LINNEY]. He has professed allegiance to all political 
parties and been an extremist in each. How ridiculous that the 
tleman should pose as the exponent of fair election methods! 

y what right does he essay to deliver a moral lecture to the peo- 


ple of North Carolina as to the manner of their elections? Cer- 
tainly he does not obtain such authority by virtue of his present 
allegiance to the Republican party. Certainly he can not claim 
the right to teach the best people of the State their duty in elec- 
tions virtue of his own past record, if Ihave read correctly 
the political biography of the gentleman who claims no other cri- 
terion in political morals than the demands of political necessity. 

One need go no further back than the record of the gentleman 
in the recent contest before this House of Pearson vs, Crawford 
and wherein he played the leading rôle in the disfranchisement of 
more than 19,000 voters in the Ninth district of North Carolina. 
It would be gratifying to the country to have the opinion of these 
sturdy mountaineers, whose ballots have been n ed and whose 
good name has been traduced, as to the political morality of this 
modern apostle of honest elections. And this opinion will be 
pronounced in no uncertain terms, not only by the men whose 
votes have been cast aside, but their brethren all over the State 
will join in resentmentof this high-handedoutrage. Thecolleague 
of the gentleman from the Eighth district [Mr. Warre] has also 
essayed to express his opinion of the white men of North Carolina 
and of their attempt to guard the exercise of the franchise. It 
may also be gratifying to the member from the Second district to 
know that it was his vote that made possible the unseating of 
Crawford and the seating of Pearson. However satisfactory to 
some persons this fact may appear, it will hardly tend to alleviate 
the righteous indignation of the men of the mountain district at 
the crime which has been committed against them. Mr. Chair- 
man, such speeches and representations in this Congress have 
made it appropriate that some comments should be submitted in 
defense of the people whom I have the honor in part to represent, 


THE RACE QUESTION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
There exists a deep-seated reason for the submission of this 
amendment in my State. The whole number of electors in the 
State are probably not more than 340,000, but certainly not to ex- 
ceed 360,000, and of this number at least one-third, or 120,000, are 
negroes, If you take 65,000 from the 240,000 white voters and 
add these to the 120,000 colored voters you have a majority of 5,000 
over the remaining white voters in the State. The senior Senator 
from North Carolina admits that there are twelve counties in the 
State which havea majority of negroes. In connection with these 
facts, if you will consider the further fact that these twelve counties 
are situated in the eastern part of the State and that most of the 
negroes in the other counties are similarly situated, it will be ap- 
parent that the situation is very much complicated. 

That we have had negro domination in North Carolina can not 
be questioned by anyone familiar with the conditions, and the 
situation has appealed for some appropriate solution. I haye 
been very much relieved upon this point by the able and pains- 
taking speech of my coll e, Mr. Kirchix, who has submitted 
facts and illustrations which must have convinced the most skep- 
tical of the truthfulness of this statement. I shall not 7 tho 
statement of fact which he has given, but will state that I believe 
all of the representations made by my colleague are absolutely 
correct and have not in the least exaggerated the prevailing con- 
ditions. I desire, however, to call attention to a statement made 
by Senator PRITCHARD, interpolated by him in thespeech of Sena- 
tor H. D. Money of Mississippi, while discussing the question of 
suffrage in North Carolina. Senator Monry had just read the 
affidavit of Hon. J. D. BELLAMY with reference to the condition 
of affairs in Wilmington, N. C. I will now read an extract from 
the RECORD: 

Mr. Monsey. But certainly the Senator will not deny the statement made 


by Mr. BELLAMY under oath, that forty of the magistrates were ne and 
that many otber officers of that city and county were also negroes, and the 


Mr. PRITCHARD. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Moxey. 1 do not doubt but that you think so; but it isa very queer 
magistrate who s jurisdiction because of the color of the man who 
comes before him—a very queer sort of a magistrate. 

Now, this condition of toges exists ma part of North Carolina. There is 
re particle of doubt about it, and the legislature has sought to put an end 

o it. 


It is fair to presume that the honorable Senator from North 


Carolina intended to make the statement that there was not a 
single instance in the entire State where any colored justices of 
the peace attempted to exercise jurisdiction as to the property or 

al rights of white persons. If he knew of such an instance 
Es ought to have admitted it, and I have no reason to believe that 
he would have denied it. It is therefore the charitable view to 
take that the Senator had no knowledge of any such instance, 
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After the publication of the speech of Senator Monry and of 
this colloquy, and the matter had been called to the attention of 
the citizens of Newbern, N. C., evidence was formulated and in- 
tended to be submitted to Senator Money. Iwill now read an 
‘affidavit by Hon. L.J. Moore, of Newbern, N. C., who is a dis- 
tingnished lawyer of many years’ practice, and was for years a 
pees Republican. He now holds the position of referee in 

ankruptcy in the eastern district in North Carolina, His state- 
ment is verified before Romulus A. Nunn, a notary public. The 
facts contained in the statement by Mr. Moore are also sworn to 
by J. J. Baxter, 8. R. Street, a notary public and justice of the 
peace, M. W. Watson, clerk of the superior court, and F. T. Pat- 
terson, the present mayor of the city of Newbern: 


NEWBERN, N. C., February 28, 1900. 
Hon. H. D. MONEY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Str: I see from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that Senator PRITCH- 
ARD would lead the Senate to believe that em 25 justices of the peace in 
North Carolina had not issued any process against white persons, and had 
not exercised jurisdiction over the rights of person and property of whites. 

Ican not see what moved the Senator to make such statements. 

Iam a practicing attorney of thirty years’ experience and upward and 
resident in Newbern, and have been known by Senator PRITCHARD for 
4 — thirty years, and have no interest in the matter except to let the truth 

nown, 

The following facts are of my own knowledge: In 1896 I was called upon to 
defend Mrs. George W. , wife of a druggist, and a white lady of high 
character and standing, on a charge of abducting a negro girl made in a war- 
rant issued by H. H. Green, a negro justice of the peace, and placed in the 
hands of a negro constable to be served on the complaint of a negro, and re- 
turnable in the barber shop of said 338 situate in the negro quarter of 
this city and patronized oxclusively by negroes. The attorney representin. 
the prosecutor was also colored. My client did not care to appear in said 
court under all theattractions presented and I des to waive examination 
and give bond to appear in the higher court. The justice and prosecuting 
attorney insisted on the defendant's presence, and not until the threat of the 
rising of the white people and the intervention of J. P. Stanly, the negrocon- 
stable of the city, ‘aped his good offices, did the court waive the presence of 
the defendant. There was absolutely no pretense of a foundation for the 
charge, and the action was dismissed in the higher court. 

In the spring of 1898 the same justice of the peace, on the complaint of a 
negress, issued a warrant against a white woman, who was arrested under it 
and taken tosaid barber shop, prosecuted by acolored lawyer,and bound over 
to court, The only white persons ong 0 were my client, Mr. D. L. Ward, 
my associate counsel,and myself. The balance of those present consisted of 
about 150 negroes. 

Only a few weeks ago M. W. Chapman, a negro justice of the peace, issued 
process against H. W. Steinhilper,a highly respected citizen, who came here 
some years ago from Pennsylvania and was then a Republican. 

There have e many cases in this county since 1895 in which 
negro justices exe’ their official functions over the personal and prop- 
arty rights of whites, and in fact it has beena matter of frequent occurrence. 

he constable of this township has been J. P. Stanly, colored. and he has 
a 58 criminal and civil process on hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
white persons. 

The colored deputy sheriffs have, during the same time, likewise arrested 
and 2 other process on a great many white people. 

Truly, 
L. J. MOORE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of February, 1900. 

ROMULUS A. NUNN, Notary Public. 
STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, Craven County: 

J. J. Baxter; S. R. Street, nota: enon and justice of the peace; W. M: 
Watson, clerk superior court; F. T. Patterson, mayor of Newbern, N. C., 
being duly sworn, say they are citizens of Newbern and have actual knowl- 
edge and such information that they are satisfied that the foregoing state- 


ments are true, 
J. J. BAXTER, 
Merchant. 
8. R. STREET, 
Notary Public and Justice 18 the Peace. 
W. M. WATSON, 
Clerk Su or Court. 
F. T. PA RSON, 
Mayor. - 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of February, 1900. 

_ ROMULUS A. NUNN, Notary Public. 

The above does not constitute an isolated instance. Certain in- 
terested gentlemen, who should know better, have endeavored to 
ridicule the statement that there has been negro domination in 
North Carolina; but they nevertheless know that they have mis- 
represented the facts, or, like the honorable Senator, they must 
plead ignorance for their statement. 

Such were the conditions which prevailed in North Carolina, 
and so numerous were the offices held by negroes that it was be- 
ginning to be considered an ideal location for negroes to hold 
office, and these facts were generally recognized by the race out- 
side of the State. In the Independent, which, as I understand, is 
a paper published for the colored race in the city of Washington, 
D, C., there appeared in the early part of 1898 an editorial refer- 
ring to North Carolina, which was entitled The best State for 
negroes.” The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Independent. ] 
BEST STATE FOR NEGROES. 


North Carolina is, provera. the best State now forthe negro. He is recog- 
nized politically, aud is allowed to speak for himself. There is also far less 
conflict between him and the whites, jally the people of the mountains, 
than in Georgia and Tennessee. A colored presentative has been sent 
from North Carolina to near! 3 since the war, and one man 
held his district for seven ons. uth Carolina, Lonisiana, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, Florida, and Alabama have all sent colored members, and 
at one time there were seven negroes in the House. At present we have but 


one, the Hon. GEORGE H. Warre,of North Carolina. A graduate of Howard 
University, he has long had his home in Washington, and is well known 
among the colored people here. He is a man of tact, as well as 8 
for he has succeeded in appointing, without difficulty, forty colo post- 
masters in his district. When we remember the horrible tragedy in South 
Carolina a few weeks ago over such an appointment, this is remarkable and 
encouraging, 

I direct attention to the fact that not only were negroes holding 
offices under the State, but according to this statement, Congress- 
man WHITE, the only negro Representative in the House, bad suc- 
ceeded in having 40 colored postmasters appointed in his district. 
It is true that many of these have since been found incompetent and 
have been charged with defalcation in office and have been con- 
victed and punished, but this does not affect the conditions which 
I have attempted to portray. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY FAVORS THE APPOINTMENT OF NEGROES TO 

OFFICE. 

It has frequently been charged by the white men of the South 
that the 5 party favored the appointment of negroes to 
office, and they have often complained of this policy of that party. 

They have submitted time and again the reasonable statement 
that negroes should not hold office which brought them in con- 
tact with white people and which thus enabled negro officeholders 
to conduct themselyes offensively toward the white people of the 
South. This statement has often been denied by local Repub- 
licans in North Carolina, particularly during the campaigns, and 
they have endeavored to persuade white voters that the success 
of that party did not carry with it the appointment of negro office- 
holders. That such is the fact, however, is well known, and in 
corroboration I am glad to be able to quote such high authority 
as Hon, CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, the distinguished member of 
this House from the State of Ohio, He modestly disclaims being 
the representative of the present Administration, but neverthe- 
less he is recognized as occupying a very high place in the estima- 
tion of the President and in the councils of his party. 

General GROSVENOR has just made a speech in the House from 
which I quote: 8 


Jean not let pass this opportunity, at the close of a long session of this 
Congress and at the end of three years of this Administration, without put- 
ting into permanent form for a record to enlighten future generations the 
history of the part which the colored citizen has had in the stirring events 
of this remarkable period. 


The speaker then proceeds to narrate the part which the negro 
played in the recent war with Spain and the number of officers 
and enlisted men which participated, I again quote: 


In the civil service of the Government the colored man has participated 
more fully than ever before. President McKinley, who has always shown a 
disposition to honor the race and to grant it a fair and just share of the 
honors he had the power to bestow, has called the colored inan to 8 
tions of honor, to a larger number than any other President in the histo 
ofthe country. * * 

Now let us consider the financial side of the question. The colored citi- 
zens had during the war 266 officers, approximated,and a fair average of sal- 
aries, at $1,600, „600; 14,784 privates, at $208, $3,075,472; 5,000 men employed 
as drivers, cooks, servants, laborers, etc., at $250 per year, $1,250,000. Total, 


751.072. 
Add to this the honor attached to the following names and itions: Col. 
J. R. Marshall, of Minois; Col. James Young, of North Carolina: Col. J. M. 
Brown, of Kansas; Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, of North Carolina; Maj. John 
R. Lynch, of Mississippi; Ke R. R. Wright. of Georgia; Charles Young, 
of Ohio; M or Hay wood, of North Carolina: Major Walker, of North Carolina, 
‘ow follow o 


figures kindly furnished by the respective Departments: 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


General Land Office: 
lat $3,000 _.....-.. 3,000 
lat 2.776. 2,776 
lat 222 2,222 
Lat 1,986 1,986 
lat 1,600 1,600 
14 78 

at 1.0 > 
2at 900 1,800 
Sas, OSa AP E F es E E F 5,280 
2t 26, 264 


pk 
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STATE DEPARTMENT. 


PENSION OFFICE. 


lat 2,000 
Tat 9, 800 
44 — 2,600 
a 
lat 27.000 
7 at 6, 800 
dat 8,360 
lat 720 
Bat 5,280 
Lat 1,600 
Bat "720 
80 “87,740 
1,400 
2,400 
- 5,040 
5,400 
7,200 
1,080 
88 22, 520 
Geological Survey: 
lat e Sea Ae re eee 70 
Sat 600.. 4,800 
lat 520. 520 
lat 480. 480 
4at 180 720 
15 7,240 


| 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
165 men, at an average salary of $700 per annum . 117, 


RECORDER OF DEEDS OFFICE. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


District building, 10 at S7 pee 
District courts, lat 600... 
Miscellaneous, 50 at 500 
75 
Add to these figures the following reasonable estimates: 


State Department, $20,000; Navy Department, $20,000; War Departmen 
000; ‘reasury Department, 205 Joer Agricultural and Executive. bee 


ments, $25,000, and we have the following: 
RECAPITULATION. : 

PEPIN a xi OREIN =-=- $4,751, 072 
Post-Office Departme: 24, 680 
Interior Department 271, 000 
Printing Office ......... 117, 600 
District of Columbia 55, 260 
Consular Service 25, 000 
State Department (estimated)... 20,000 
Navy De Ment |. ss. esses 20, 000 
War Department 30, 000 
Treasury Department 200, 000 
Agricul and Executive Departments. 25, 000 


Total „„„„„4„%%%„%% sasesasesees soccen nebesenere 5, 539, 612 


Then, when we shall have added the salaries of the hundreds of post- 
masters, ove a postmasters, collecters of customs, collectors of internal 
revenue, with their thousands of deputies, the numerous watchmen, cus- 

ians of public buildings in many States, three supervisors of census, and 
at least 150 enumerators with an average Rey, of $50 each, we can readily fig- 
ure the enormous sum of $6,000,000 salary drawn 8 negro under the open- 
handed and generous Administration of William McKinley! 


PROMINENT COLORED MEN IN THE COUNTRY’S SERVICE. 


The following is a partial list of colored men and women in the service of 
the country, appointed in every instance by President McKinley or those 
acting under his instructions. And here it is proper to say that while Mr. 
McKinley has been deeply engrossed with the most intricate problems of 
statecraft, he has not been unmindful of the just claims of the race. He has 
distributed the official rewards with rare tact and 8 and no element 
which assisted in the masterful triumph of 1806 is without representation. 
The negro vote has fared handsomely at his bands. Colored men of intelli- 

ence and character have been selected from every section of the country to 
fl positions of trust and profit under the Administration, and the instance 
ea a to be recorded where the honor has been bestowed unworthily. 

n 


‘ecogn: 
roster, which gives some of the more pe ool tions to which eminent 
negroes have m assigned since the of the present régime. From 
this roster is omitted dozens of Army appointments, scores of civil-service 
appointments, 3 and retentions, State recognition, and hundreds 
of minor de ental positions, which are the legitimate fruits of the t 
aotar OF 1896, and which sho be placed to the credit of the A tra 
on. 
FEDERAL APPOINTMENTS GIVEN TO COLORED MEN, 


. Lyons, ister of the Treasury. 

Rucker, ector internal revenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
5 Deveaux, collector of custo: Savannah, Ga. 

. C. Wimbish, collector of port, ‘Atlanta, Ga. 

. J. MeCottrie, collector of port, Georgetown, S. C. 
ee 

i A rin Army. 

Rev. C. F. Walker, chaplain in aay: 

Dr. George C. Stoney, surgeon in Army. 


no 
E 4 


POMOS 
Q 


John R. Lynch, master y. 
‘i regiter of lands, Jackson, Miss, 


James Hil 
Frank P, Brinson, tmaster, Duncansville. Miss, 
Thomas Ke Sprin 


pos , Ocean Springs, Miss. 
H. P. Cheat: . recorder of deeds, District of Columbia, 
John C. Dancy, collector of port, Wilmington, N. C. 
Dr. J. B. nepara; Internal-Revenue Service, North Carolina, 
Rev. O. L. W. Smith, minister to Liberia. 
John T. Williams, consul, Sierra Leone, Africa. 
Mrs. 8. E. Jones, postmistress, Bladen ounte; N. d. 
* Y tland Neck, N. C. 
gg ea irc par tap beter rim 
. N. collector u me, A. 
Dr. T. W. Livingston, consul, ‘Cape Haitien, Haiti. 


i pei Stony, Montasmery, Al 

+O. ch, receiver of public mone: ontgomery, 

H. V. Cashin, receiver of public mone y Huntsville, Aa. 

5 3 . Service, Alabama. 
r. A. M. Brown, surgeon > 

Rev. L Dawson, pustusaster, Eutaw, Ala. 

M. W. Gibbs, consul, tavo, 19 1 

J. E. Bush, receiver of public ga ittle Rock, Ark, 

Fred. Havis, postmaster, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

M. B. Van Horn, consul, Bt. Thomas, Danish West Indies. 
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ohn P. Green, su p ion, Pos co 

C. L. Maxwell, consul, Santo Domingo. Soens 

Nv a sip 5 deeds, District of Co 
L. Arnett, comparer, office of recorder o ct of Columbia, 

P, McCabe, Oklahoma. 

F. Velar, postmaster, Brinton, Pa. 

H. Jackson, postmaster, Pennsylvania. 

. N. Ruffin, consul, Asuncion, 5 

en. Robert Smalls, collector of . Beaufort, S. C. 

„ J, Baker, postmaster, Lake City, S. C. 

E. Wilson, postmaster, Florence, S. O. 

. O. Walker, collector Kor port: Eappahannock, Va. 

` * consul, r iyostock, Russia. 

A. Gaines, Internal Revenue Service, Kentucky. 

. J. O. Holmes, pension examiner, Kentucky. 

R. Spurgeon, secretary legation Liberin. 

Henry Demas, nayal officer, New Orleans, La. 

James Lewis, surveyor-general, Louisiana. 

Mrs. V. E. Bahn, postmistress, Madisonville, La. 

E. L. Simon, postmaster, South Atlanta, Ga. 


It will be observed from the reading of the above mary 
upon the President and his Administration that in the list of — 
eral appointments given to colored men and located in the United 
States all except two are located in the South, the two excep- 
tions being the postmasters located in Pennsylvania, After a 
careful search I am unable to find the name of one negro appointed 
to office in the State of Ohio or in the great States of the North- 
west. Why this discrimination? Cer y there aresome negroes 
in Ohio, and certainly they would accept office, This speech was 
evidently intended to infiuence the 292 9 vote in Ohio and other 
Northern and Western States. Why has not this liberal policy 
toward the race been exemplified in the President’s own State? 
ee people of the South will consider these questions very perti- 
nent, 


Qt 


Le fake] 


“yay” 
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ANOTHER WITNESS. 

In the light of the above record made by the present Adminis- 
tration of the Republican party I recur to an extract from a 
speech made by the Hon. GEORGE H. Wuirr, Republican mem- 
ber of Congress from the Second district of North Carolina, the 
only negro member of Congress in the United States. He was 
addressing, in 1898, the Republican State convention in Raleigh, 
and he has been frequently quoted as using these words: 

Iam not the only negro who holds office; there are others. There aro 
mage more being made to order to hold officos. Wedo not hold as many as 
we will. The Democrats talk about the color line and the negro holding of- 
fice. I invite the issue. 

The newspapers reported that these sentiments were loudly ap- 
plauded. 

THE NEGRO HAS NOT EXHIBITED CAPACITY FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The best sentiment of the le of this conntry now recognizes 
the fact that the fifteenth amendment was a monumental mistake. 
Even the honorable Senator, Mr. PRITCHARD, said in his speech 
before the Senate: 

I do not p: to discuss the question as to whether or not the adoption 
of the fifteenth amendment was the parti course to pursne at that time, 

The junior Senator from North Carolina, Mr. BUTLER, in his 
speech before the Senate said: 

I believe that the majority of the voters of this State would to-morrow, if 
ems wero before them, vote to repeal or amend the fifteenth amend- 

At the session of that voluntary convention which recently met 
in Montgomery, Ala., to discuss the question of negro suffrage, 
it was contended by speakers from the North and the South that 
this amendment was a mistake and that it was a blow at the civi- 
lization and progress of the Southern States. There are various 
eminent Republicans throughout the country who do not hesitate 
in private conversation to make the same admission. I do not in- 
tend to speak unkindly in making the statement that the negroes 
bave not measured up to the e. tion of many of their best 
friends in the North in the discharge of their duties as citizens 
and voters, Asa race they do not exhibit the capacity to appre- 
ciate their condition or their limitations. They have not shown 
the capacity to govern nor do they seem to possess the other 
equally important faculty of submission to wise leadership. 

One would suppose that they would take note of the discussions 
which have proceeded for many years concerning their status as 
citizens and voters and recognize their incapacity, and under wise 
counsel would endeavor to fit themselves for their proper station. 
The white people of the Sonth do not feel unkindly toward them; 
in fact, eliminating their fruitless ambition to hold office and in- 
stitute bad government, the white people are their best friends 
and their wisest counselors, They must know how futile it 
would be to meet the efforts of the white people of the South to 
eleyate the franchise by exhibitions of force and violence, and 

et some foolish leader of their race occasionally advises them to 

Ghat effect One of their reputed leaders, T, Thomas Fortune, an 

tor, of New York, recently madea Le ores in Brooklyn, an ex- 
tract from which was recently published as a 
in the Washington Post, from which I quote: 


SPECIMEN NEGRO LEADERS. 


In W contrast with the tone of the Montgomery conference (com- 
posed of white men) we find the New York Sun's acconnt of a we beg 
pardon, an Afro-American—meeting held in Brooklyh last Sunday evening, 
and of the temper of the address delivered on that halcyon occasion, The 
chief orators were T. Thomas Fortune, who seems to be an editor, and a Mr. 
W. O. Murphy, of whom we have not had the lege of hearing until row, 
and whom, therefore, we can not accurately identify. It will be seen from 
the utterances, however, that cer are both men of force and wisdom 
te just per — of leaders that a lot of fools, g for trouble, would 
naturally select. 

We give a few samples of Mr. T. Thomas Fortune's N Sei 

It cost tons of blood to put the fifteenth amendment into the Constitution, 
and it will cost tens of tons to put it out. You must organize and keep your 
poner dry in order to deman Ka eye foran eye and n tooth for a tooth in 

a 


part of an editorial 


“Ifthe nepro 
must leave the South. Ihave formerly open Bishop ‘forner in his appeal 
Sou All m 


on, you should fight and if need be. You should demand an oye for an 
8 © ad a tooth fora tooth e negro will never command rempect until he 


is dom 
dat Montgomery, , when it was the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution sh But there can be no settling 


be repeal 
of the negro probie with the negro out of it, it matters not how many con- 
ferences of w. men are held. 
“There are now 10,000,000 of us, with 2,000,000 fighting men, and in some 
. these 2,000,000 negroes Will get at the throats of 
e white men who have wronged and outraged their Wy 
kind on the part of the Sun toreproduce this lamentable per 


popularity is one thing. To have the pestiferous drivel putin cold type for 
the 5 of intelligent and responsible people is quite another thing. Nor- 
mally, Mr. Fortune is not the stupid incendiary indicated by his Brookiyn 


th. He is well educated, a and forcible writer, and, under ordinary 

A pe pa eee a very sensiblo and well-meaning person. We wonder 

whether ho realizes that in this frantic outburst ho has illustrated the most 

poan estimate of the negro character—the proposition, for example, 

at no amount of scholastic training or contact with Caucasian civilization 
will ever eradicate the savage instincts of his race. 

With rare exceptions it would appear that the so-called leaders 
of the race are wonderfully adept in giving bad advice to their fol- 
lowers. They donot seemable to withstand prosperity, and slight 
elevation renders them utterly unfit for the exercise of common 
sense and patriotic judgment. The situation has been so well 
portrayed by the recent editorialin the Philadelphia Record thatit 
is worth quoting, It illustrates the statement just made that this 
race question is one which agitates the whole country and is tobe 
considered and solved in a spirit of justice and with due regard 
to our future civilization and progress. I quote this editorial as 
follows: 

NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 
[Philadetphia Record.) 

Thore is very little difforence of opinion among those persons who haye 
given the question of negro suffrage dispassionate investigation that the 
unqualified extension of theelective franchise to the negro race, on the same 
terms upon which it has been exercised by whites, has resulted in practical 
failure. It was a terrible mistake to add sucha area cloment of incapacity 
and ignorance to the body of the electorate. But, having made the negro a 
voter, and laying fastened the snifrage upon him by constitutional go 
sion, what remedy is possible? We can not 8 danke the negro, nor stop the in- 
crease of the negro population. Wecan not deprive him of the full citizen- 
ship bestowed upon him. Unless we can bring him up to the measure of 
8 . to eate participation in the dutics of self-government, 
we shall have imperiled our own without improving his tion. 

1 of the Southern States are taking the only practical way toward 
a remedy by making the right to vote subject to certain qualifications. The 
voter must either be able to read and write, or must be the owner of a certain 
aniountof property. * * © 

The negro in the United States is the white man's burden. He is becom- 
ing more and more a perilin the Northern as wellasin the Southern States as 
a helper in debuuching tho suffrage. He must be lifted up toa higher plane 
of life and living or he will pull us down nearer his level. © way to elovate 
him is to draw the tine around the ballot box so that the approach to it shall 
come through the schoolhouse. This isan immediate question in Virginia, 
where the people have voted for a revision of the State constitution; but it 
is hardly less important in Pennsylvania. 


WHAT SAY THE WHITE MEN OF NORTH CAROLINA? 

In the face of the almost universal sentiment which prevails 
upon this 1 of negro suffrage; in the face of the fact that 
unqualified suffrage for the negro has brought upon the State so 
many instances of misgovernment, misrule, peculation, and other 
evils, What shall be the course of the white man in the South—of 
the white men of North Carolina—in the face of the proposition 
which is submitted, the object of which is to remedy in part the 
evils which have resulted? This question must be settled by the 
white man. The . has never yet risen to an appreciation of 
his true position and he may be expected to solidly oppose any 
efforts to elevate suffrage. No friend of his race, no wellwisher 
of his kind can hesitate as to his plain duty in ths emergency 
which is presented. 

IS THE AMENDMENT CONSTITUTIONAL? 

I shall not submit the argument which I have prepared tpo 
this point, both for lack of time and because the question 
already been so sia considered oy many eminent lawyers. Many 
of the most learned lawyers in North lina have studied this 
question and have over their own signatures submitted briefs 
upon the same and have, in their opinion, said that it was not in 
conflict with the Constitaticn of the United States. Among others 
I might mention the names of such well-known lawyers as Hon. 
George Rountree, of Wilmington; Hon. James II. Merrimon, of 
Asheville; Hon. F. H. Busbee, Hon. James E. Shepherd, of 
Raleigh; Hon. T. M. Argo, of 0 Hon. Thomas Settle, of 
Asheville (the last two prominent Republicans); Hon. W. A, 
Guthrie, of Durham (a prominent Populist); Hon. William Shep- 
ard Bryan, of Baltimore; Hon. W. W. Krronm, a member of this 
House, and Hon. H. G. Connor, of Wilson, and others. 

There is no more distinguished lawyer in the State than Hon, 
J. E. Shepherd, until recently chief justice of the supreme court. 
His opinion was largely upon the question as to whether, if any 
part of the amendment were declared unconstitutional, such part 
would be eliminated or the whole would fail, in which he ably 
sustained the latter contention. I will simply quote his brief 
statement upon the constitutionality of the amendment as a whole: 


a needless repetition. I will therefore merely express my concurrence in 
the conclusion they have reached that the amendment is not in conflict with 
the Federal Constitution and the amondments thereto. x 

The Republicans in the State should entertain some confidence 
in its constitutionality because of the opinions of Hon. Thomas 
Settle, former Representative in Congress, and Hon, T, M, Argo, 
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Hon. H. R. Starbuck, Hon. E. V. Cox, and Hon. A. W. Shaffer, 


all of whom are eminent Republicans. Populists should have at 
least confidence in its constitutionality, because the ablest lawyer 
in their party, and who was their candidate for governor in 1896, 
Hon. W. A. Guthrie, of Durham, has written a most able and in- 
structive argument to the effect that the amendment is clearly 
constitutional. A copy of the amendment as recently amended at 
the adjourned session of the general assembly of North Carolina 
will be appended as a part of my remarks. 

If further legal advice were nee „I will state that a a 8 
number of the leading lawyers of North Carolina have general 
signed an opinion concurring in the conclusion that the amend- 
ment is not in violation of the Constitution of the United States. 
It must be borne in mind that since this opinion was written and 
signed the general assembly has met and consolidated sections 4 
and 5. As amended, it also contains a provision that all the sec- 
tions shall be considered indivisible, making clear that the intent 
of the legislature was that the several sections should stand or fall 
asa whole. I submit the opinion, as follows: 


The undersigned lawyers, members of the North Carolina bar, after hay- 
5 the mend 


ing examin ered. provisions of the & ment to 
the Constitution submitted by the ure of to the ple for ratifi- 
conflict either 


cation, give it as our opinion that the said amendment is not 
with the State or Federal Constitution. 

We further give it as our opinion that the fourth and fifth sections of said 
amendment are so connec in subject-matter, each so clearly dependent 
and conditioned upon the other, that both must stand or fall together, and 
that it is too clear to admit of a doubt that the fourth section can not stand 

be declared unconstitu 


oe ens 
y time prior to 
time prior to 186), 


1867, or Ww. ancestors were entitled to vote at an either 
in this State or any State in the United States in w. he then resided, pro- 
vided he registers once before 1908 and does not thereafter become disquali- 


fied by crime, 
dames C. MacRae, Theo. F. Kluttz, G. W. Ward, Edwin C. Greg- 
ory, Sinclair & Eanes, Marsde amy. D. E. Hud 
Justice Car Graham, 


erbert 
McNeill & * M. Shaw, Bellam: 
vin, Edward W. Pou, B. 8. 0 e A 
rps, 


pa 
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Of conrse it is understood that those who contend that it is un- 
constitutional take the position that it violates the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, which reads as follows: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
al the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

The honorable Senator, Mr. PrircHarp, whois an acknowledged 
Republican leader in North Carolina, has made several hes in 
the State, and, as I am informed, has argued that the effect of the 
amendment would be to disfranchise poor white men as well as 
negroes, and that the plain provision of the amendment in favor 
of the illiterate white would prove ineffectual. However that may 
be, yet Senator PRITCHARD in his speech before the Senate admit- 
ted that the amendment would not prevent illiterate white men 
from voting who registered prior to 1908. I will quote from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that part of the speech of the Senator 
containing the colloquy between the Senator, Senator CHANDLER, 
and Senator Mason: 


Mr. PTCA. It is 8 that it is an ate to deprive the colored race 
of the right to vote, which is now rauteed them by the fifteenth amend- 
l. . Guano {wil ask the Senator i bs knows why the date January 

. CHANDLER. e w 
1, 1867, was fixed? i; * 


Mr. PRITCHARD. It was fixed, I understand, with a view of caring for the 
white men of the State who were entitled to vote at that time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That the date of the reconstruction acts of Congress 
which gave the right to the colored people to vote? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Yes, sir. You will remember that the fifteenth amend- 
ment was not ratified by the several States and the result announced until 
about the 20th of March, 1870, I believe it was. In 1867 they were not entitled 


to vote. 
Mr. Mason. That is, the ancestor of the black man was not entitled to 


vote. 
Mr. PRITCHARD. No, sir. 
Mr. Mason, But the ancestor of the white man was? 


Mr. PRITCHARD. Yes. 

Mr. EEE: Will the Senator from North Carolins permit me to ask him 
a question 

. PRITCHARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mongy. I did not intend to do so but for the two questions put by the 
Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from ois. I understood 
the Senator from North Carolina to say that the descendants of those who 
on pi 2 in 1807 were entitled to vote under the proposed amendment. 

ES your p: on? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Thatis what the proposed amendment provides. 

Mr. Money. They are not compelled to comply with the requirements of 
section 4 of the proposed amendment? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. The way the constitutional amendment was read at tho 
desk was that those who voted at that time 

Mr. Monry. Or prior to time. 

Mr. Priron 


Mr. Moxkxr. Does not the Senator from North Carolina know that up to 
1835 the colored people did vote and there must be in that . 
descendants of such people; and is it not quite likely that many col 

le under the amendment will be able to vote?  Ionly ask that question 
ew of the two questions which have been asked. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from North Carolina will allow me, I will 
ask a ooon so that he can answer it with the question of the Senator 
from Mississippi. Thequestion is whether that language was not intended 
by the framers to mean white people alone? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I so understand it. 

I will also quote from the same speech a question to the Senator 
by Senator CAFFERY, and his answer thereto: 

cowie Will the Senator from North Carolina permit me to ask him 
a question 

. PRITCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. Carrery. The fifth section of the amendment i proposed for adoption 
by the people of North 8 . t all white men who 
could vote on or before the Ist of January, 1867, ir sons and grandsons, 
shall be entitled to vote under the suffrage amendment, 6 
they do not the 3 2 by the fourth section. Now, 
would not that 8 e illiterate white whom he says this ordi- 
nance would ve of the right ? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. It would, provided the Supreme Court of the United 
States should decide that section 5 is constitutional. I will discuss that phase 
of the question later on. 

Now, I submit that the distin, ed Senatorshould take either 
one horn or the other of the dilemma. Having admitted in the 
Senate that the amendment will discriminate against the negro. 
and that the object of the amendment is not to disfranchise a 
single white man, we must insist that he shall maintain the same 
position in his speeches before the people of North Carolina or 
else publicly retract his declarations made in the Senate. Per- 
haps the distinguished Senator may decide to stand by his con- 
struction of the amendment as announced in the Senate, Hence 
these tears. 

LOUISIANA AND ITS CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


In 1898 the pave of Louisiana adopted an amendment to the 
constitution of that State substantially similar to that pro to 
be adopted in North Carolina, except that the North Carolina 
amendment does not contain a property qualification. If the re- 
sults of the operations of this amendment have been satisfactory 
to the people of that State, if it has brought contentment to her 
2 honest State and local government, and has contributed to 

er material progress, such results would necessarily be influential 
with the voters of North Carolina in determining their course in 
the coming election. Fortunately there is abundant evidence, 
which can not be contradicted, as to the favorable results which 
have been attained in our sister State. 

Hon. Josephus Daniels, the able and versatile editor of the 
News and O er, an influential paper published at Raleigh, 
N. C., recently made an extended trip through Louisiana. The 
results of his observations have been published in his paper and 
circulated among the people of the State. The testimony of the 
best people of Louisiana, composed of professional men, active 
e prominent farmers, and representatives of various 

mess interests all concurred in the statement that the opera- 
tion of the amendment had been entirely satisfactory, that her 
people were never more contented, that honest and peaceable 
elections had been assured, and that a stable and progressive gov- 
3 nee thereunder would be maintained in the future for 

a 0. 

Recently Louisiana has had her first general election under the 
operation of her amendment. The members of Congress from 
that State were present during the campaign which preceded the 
election, and they bear willing testimony to the truth of the ob- 
servations which nave been above outlined. 

Ishall now read a letter from Hon, ADOLPH MEYER, Member 
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from the First district, and Hon. R. C. Davey, Member of Con- 
ess from the Second district of Louisiana, and also a letter from 
on. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, Member of Congress from the Fifth 
district of Louisiana: 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
4 Washington, D. C., May 2, 1900. 

DEAR SIR: At your uest, we, the undersigned, members of Congress 
from the State of 2 submit the following statement in regard to the 
constitutional amendment adopted in the State of Louisiana in 1898: This 
amendment is substantially similar to the proposed amendment for North 
Carolina. We have just held in Louisiana our first general and State election 
since the adoption of this amendment, and we had an opportunity to observe 
the working of thesame. We had the most quiet and satisfactory election 
which has been held for years, and the election was conducted with absolute 
fairness and with entire satisfaction to the white people of the State. 

Every white man who could vote prior to 1867, or whose ancestors could 
vote. has had an opportunity to regis and vote in the State, and no white 
man has been disfranchised. 

The white le of the State are satisfied with the conditions ease | 
under the canonded constitution, and would not repeal the amendment 
they had an opportunity to do so. 

he best sind bead in the State of Louisiana who have examined the ques- 
tion believe that the amendments which have been adopted are not in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States, and we have heard of noone 
in the State who intends or threatens to contest the constituti ity of same. 
Not only has our first election under the amended constitution been peace- 
able — orderly and fair. but we expect to have a continuance of good gov- 
ernment and contentment and progress in Louisiana for all time to come, 
5 1 ean . of the State has now been placed in the hands of the 
w. poop e. 

ery respectfull ADOLPH MEYER, 
3 of Congress from the First District of Louisiana, 
R. C. DAVEY, 
Member of Congress from the Second District of Louisiana. 
Hon. JOHN H. SMALI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1900. 
DEAR SIR: In response to your uiry about the practical workings of 
the suffrage clauses of the 3 constitution of I desire to ay ANAE 
the people of my State are very much pleased with same. Under its pe 
visions we have held m elections in many of the towns of the State 


to 
cs, and that ee white man who could vote anywhere in the Union 
. 1867, 
register and vote in Louisiana. 


registered as negroes, 

that they took no interest whatever in the election. It was, for the first time 
in many {oars a white man’s election. I believe the n are well satis- 
fied with the law. If there wasany complaint or dissatisfaction among them 
because of it, I have yet to hear of same. 

When the convention was in session the constitutionality of this law—the 
so-called grandfather clause—was thoroughly examined by the entire bar of 
the State and sarees. to with practical e pt Further investigation 
has strengthened the conclusion then formed, and the best lawyers of the 
State that it does not violate the provisions of the Constitution of the 


United States. 
y, yours, JOS. E. RANSD. M. C.. 
Fifth District of isiana. 
Hon. JonxN H. Sx. 


Washington, D. C. 


When the amendment to the Louisiana constitution was being 
canvassed among her people, the same arguments were adduced 
nst it as are now being urged in North Carolina. It was said 
to be unconstitutional by its opponenti, and yet, although it has 
been in operation two years, and although the courts have been 
open to any citizen who might desire to test its constitutionality, 
no one during that time has instituted any such suit, and, accord- 
ing to uncontradicted testimony, no citizen in Louisiana has an- 
nounced any intention of doing so. 7 
call upon some of the newly developed constitutional lawyers 
in North Carolina to kindly explain why an amendment so clearly 
unconstitutional, as they allege, has been permitted to stand un- 
challenged in another Southern State for two years. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE SUFFRAGE. 


It would appear that our friends of the Republican party haye 
not pursued an entirely consistent course upon the question of 
suffrage. While protesting with pious indignation against the 
sovereign right of the States of the South to prescribe the qualifi- 
cations of electors and to regulate the exercise of the franchise 
along constitutional lines, that party has not applied the same 
standard in framing the laws governing suffrage in some of our 
newly acquired territories. 

In the bill to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii, 
and which passed the United States Senate, and was favorably 
reported to the House by the unanimous report of the committee, 
the following qualifications of electors were set forth. Section 60 
of said bill provides as follows: 


That in order to be qualified to vote for representatives, a person shall— 
Tirst.. Be an actual citizen of the United States. 


„Be a 
Second. Have resided in the Territory not less than one year preceding, 


and in the representative district in which he offers to register not less than 
three months immediately preceding the time at which he offers to register. 

Third. Have attained an of 21 years. : 

each N election, during the time prescribed by law 

for registration, have caused his name to be entered on the register of voters 
for representatives for his district. i . 

Fifth. Prior to such registration have paid on or before the Ist day of 
March —— preceding the date of registration all taxes due by him to the 
governmen’ j 

Sixth. To be able to speak, read, and write the English or Hawaiian lan- 


2882 82. Provided the qualifications of voters for senators as follows: That 
in order to be quali ed $e vote for senators a person must possess all of the 
qualifications and be subject to all of the conditions uired by this act of 
voters for representatives, and in addition thereto he shall own and be 
sessed in his own right of real property in the Territory of the value of not 
less than $1,000, and m which local taxes shall have been paid on that valua- 

preceding the one in which such person offers to 
have actually received a money income of not less than $000 
d the — pore p g the ist day of April next preceding the date 
The above provisions for qualifications of voters were retained 
in the bill as it passed the Senate and came over to the House, and 
was referred to the Committee on Territories, who reported the 
bill with substantially similar provisions. In lieu of the fifth 
qualification in the recital of qualifications for voters for represent 
atives the House committee substituted these words: 

Fifth. Prior to such registration haye paid a poll tax of $1 for the current 
year, due by him to the government. 

When this bill was before the House in Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. WHITE, member from North Carolina, moved to 
strike out the fifth 1 of section 60, and, after debate, his 
motion was rejecte : 

Our friends the Republicans were twitted so uently upon 
these provisions that subsequently, in committee of conference, 
the provision for the payment of taxes was stricken out of the bill, 
and also the property qualifications in section 62, providing quali- 
fications for the election of senators. 

The law as it finally passed Congréss contains the same provi- 
sions as above cited, except that the fifth clause of the qualifica- 
tions of voters for representatives was stricken out, and the 
property qualifications of voters for senators was also stricken out. 

THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO. 

Section 29 of the act of Congress approved April 12, 1900, being 
An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other yee provides certain qualifications for voters for the 
election of delegates by the people of theisland, I quote the fol- 
lowing language from said section: 


At such elections all citizens of Porto Rico shall be allowed to vote who 
have bona 


By the courtesy of the Secretary of War, I am enabled to pre- 
sent extracts from certain military orders in force in that island 
on the Ist day of March, 1900. General Orders, No. 112, promul- 
gaia by General Davis on August 7, 1899, contains these pro- 
visions: 

4. The qualifications of the voter are that he must be a bona fide maleres- 
ident of the muni ty; he must be over 21 years of z u taxpayer of 
record at the date of this order, or he must be able to and write. 

General Orders, No. 160, promulgated by General Davis on Oc- 
tober 12, 1899, contains additional provisions, setting forth the 
qualifications of electors in municipal elections in that island. I 
quote from section 8: 

à An elector to vote at such elections shall possess the following qualifica- 
ions: 5 
a) He must be a bona fide male resident of the municipality. 

i He must be over 21 years of age on the date of the election. 

c) He must be a taxpayer of record in the municipality in which he votes 
at the date of this order, or he must be able to read and write. 

(Rs must have resided in Porto Rico two years next preceding the date 
of tration, and for the last six months of the two years within the 
municipality in which the election is held, 3 

5 All candidates for office shall be able to read and write. 
newspaper may 


In determining the ability of voters to read and write any book ór 
be used, the yoter ram required to write one or more 
phrases from dictation, as may be required by the president of the board of 
supervisors. t 
To those who are acquainted with the condition of the peoplè 
who inhabit the island of Porto Rico it will be perfectly apparent 
that in any elections held under the above laws regulating suffrage 
only a very small proportion of the male citizens of Porto Rico 
could vote. This fact was well known to General Davis, in com- 
mand, and was well known in Congress when the act was passed 
providing a civil government for the people of that island. 
Why will our gt epee friends be inconsistent? Why do they 
desire to prevent the several States of the South from regulating 
the exercise of the franchise along constitutional lines? And why 
do they oppose their efforts to limit the exercise of the franchise 
to those of their citizens who are best qualified to exercise it? 
SUFFRAGE UNDER THE OTSESE OF SOME OF THE STATES OF THE 
NORTH. > 
It is known that the provisions of the constitutions of many of 
the States of the North provide rigid qualifications for the exercise 
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of the suffrage. I have examined two volumes, entitled Ameri- 
can Constitutions, containing copies of the constitutions of the 
several States of the Union which were in force on January 1, 
1894, and I obtain my information from these volumes. I pre- 
sume that the constitutions of none of the States to which I shall 
advert have been altered or amended since that date; at least I 
have no knowledge of such. 
CONSTITUTION OF CONNECTICUT, 

I quote from the constitution of Connecticut, touching the pro- 

visions as to suffrage: 


Arr. VIIL Every white male citizen of the United States who shall have 
attained the age of 21 years, who shall have resided in this State for a term of 
one 3 next preceding, and in the town in which he may offer lf to be 
admitted to the privileges of the elector at least six months next preceding 
the time he may so offer himself, and shall sustain a Goud moral character, 
shall, on his taking such oath as may be prescribed by law, be an elector. 


The above article was adopted in 1845. 
Article II, adopted October, 1855: 


Every person shall be able to read any article of the Constitution or any 
section of the statutes of this State before being admitted an elector. 


Article XXIIT, adopted October, 1876: 


That Article VIII of the amendments to the Constitution be amended by 
erasing the word “ white" from the first line. 


It will be observed that, according to the constitution of Con- 
necticut, only white male citizens were entitled to vote until 1876: 
CONSTITUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Arr. III. Every male citizen of 21 years of age and upward, excepting 
upers 5 under guardianship, who shall have resided within the 
th one year, and within the town or district in which he may 

claim a right to vote, six calendar months next preceding the election of gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, Senators, or Representatives, shall have a right 
to vote in such election of governor, lieutenant-governor, Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives, and no other person shall be enti to vote in such elections. 
Art. XX. No person have the right to vote, or be eligible to office 
under the constitution of this Commonwealth, who not be able to read 
and write hisname: Pr 


60 years Fae or 5 

x III. No person heving Sees in the Army or Navy of the 
United States in time of war, and having been honorably discharged from 
such service, if otherwise qualified to vote, shall be gs eee therefor on 
8 oe being a pauper; or if a pauper, because of the nonpayment of a 


tax. 

Arr. XXX. No person otherwise qualified to vote in elections for governor, 

lieutenant-governor, Senators, and Representatives sual by reason of a 

of residence within the Commonwealth, be disqualified from voting 

for said officers in the city or town from which he has removed his residence 

until the expiration of six calendar months from the time of such removal. 
CONSTITUTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

ARTICLE VII.—Suf'rage and elections. 

SECTION 1. Every male citizen 21 years of age, the following 
qualifications, shal! be entitled to vote at all elections: 

First. He have been a citizen of the United States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one year (or if, ha previ- 
ously been a qualified elector or native-born citizen of the State, he shall 
haro Senora ee and returned, then six months) immediately pre- 

e election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election district where he shall have 
offered to vots at least two months view a ony ef preceding the election. 

Fourth. If 22 years of age or upward, he shall have within two years 
a State or county tax, which shall have been at least two months 
and paid at least one month before election. 

CONSTITUTION OF RHODE ISLAND, 
ARTICLE IL.—Qualifications of electors, 

SxcrTion 1. Every male citizen of the United States, of the age of 21 N 
who has had his residence and home in this State for one year, and in the 
town or city in which he may claim the right to vote six months next pre- 
ceding the time of voting, and whois really and truly possessed his own 

ht of real estate in such town or city of the value of $131 over and above 
all incumbran or which shall rent for $7 per annum over and above any 
rent reserved or the interest of any incumbrances thereon, being an estate 
in fee simple, fee tail, for the life of any person, or an estate in reversion or 
remainder, which qualifies no other person to vote, the conveyance of which 
estate, if by deed, shall have been recorded at least ninety anys, shall there- 
after have aright to vote in the election of all civil officers and on all ques- 


tions in all} town or ward meetings so long as he continues so qualified. 
CONSTITUTION OF VERMONT, 
CHAPTER IL 
SEC. 21. Every man of the full age of 21 years, having resided in this State 


for the space of one whole year next before the election of eee, 
and is of a quiet and peaceable behavior, and will take the following oath or 
affirmation, shall be entitled to all the privileges of a freeman of this State: 

“You solemnly swear (or affirm) that whenever you give your vote or 
suffrage touching any matter that concerns the State of Vermont, you will 
do it so as in your conscience you shall judge will most conduce to the 
good of the same, as established by the constitution, without fear or favor of 
any man.“ 

CONCLUSION. 

It must be apparent to all disinterested persons, to all whose 
judgment has not been blinded by self-interest or partisan pon 
dice, that a necessity exists in North Carolina for an amendment 
to the organic law regulating the right of suffrage. Itis yr ha 
apparent that the weight of opinion is in favor of the conclusion 

at such an amendment as is proposed is not in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and that the contrary argument 
is only made for the purpose of influencing and intimidating white 
men against voting for this amendment, 

It has been shown that the argument of the two distinguished 
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Senators from North Carolina and other opponents is inconsistent. 
They endeavor to show to the country that the effect of the pro- 
posed amendment would only be to disfranchise negroes and not 
to disfranchise a single white man, and therefore that the proposed 
amendment discriminates against Aparo andis unconstitutional; 
and yet when they appear before the people of North Carolina 
they take the position that the efect of the amendment would be 
to disfranchise both negroes and white men. They should en- 
deavor to be consistent, It has been shown that the record of the 
Republican party upon this question of suffrage has also been 
inconsistent. They antagonize the efforts of the Southern States 
to elevate suffrage by eliminating the ignorant, vicious voter, and 
yet when that same party frames laws for the government of Ter- 
ritories, they enact even more drastic provisions qualifying the 
suffrage, and for the same reasons which are actuating the people 
of North Carolina, 

Are the leaders of the Republican party possessed of such prej- 
udice against the Southern people that they can not consider 
impartially the very serious problems which confront the South- 
ern States? It has been shown that the constitutions of some of 
the States of the North contained provisions substantially similar 
and even more comprehensive in their limitations, and yet the 
representatives of the party in some of those States 5 5 utterly 
unable to make application of the 3 rule. There is only 
one course open for the white men of North Carolina to pursue, 
Let them stand by their homes; let them preserve the civilization 
of their fathers, and 1 to maintain the supremacy 
of the race who founded this Republic and have preserved its in- 
stitutions. Thus will contentment, good government, and pros- 
perity prevail, and the happiness of all her people be conserved. 
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An act supplemental to an act entitled “An act to amend the constitution of 
North inn.“ ratifled February 21, 1899, the same being chapter 218 of 
the Public Laws of 1899. 


The general assembly of North Carolina do enact: 


SECTION 1. That chapter 218, Public Laws of 1899, entitled An act toamend 
2 e of North Carolina,” be amended so as to make said act read 
as follows: * 

That Article VI of the constitution of North Carolina be, and the same is 
hereby, abrogated, and in lieu thereof shall be substituted the following ar- 
ticle of said constitution, as an entire and indivisible plan of suffrage: 


ARTICLE VI.—Suffrage and eligibility to office. 


5 a Ti ponte of ape: aud SONCU the onthe 
rson who n na years o „ aN the - 
8 set out in this article, shall be entitled to vote at any — — y the 
people in the State, except as herein otherwise provided. 

Sec. 2. He shall have resided in the State of North Carolina for two years, 
in the county six months, and in the precinct, ward, or other election district 
in which he offers to vote, four months next preceding the election: Provided, 
That removal from one p: ct, ward, or other election district to another 
in the same county shall not operate to deprive any person of the right to 
vote in the precinct, ward, or other election district from which he has re- 
moved until four months after such removal. No person who has been con- 


victed, or who has confessed his guilt in open cour — pc indictment, of any 
e, the punishment of which now is, or may he: ter be, imprisonment 
in the State’s prison. shall be tted to vote unless the said person 
first res! to citizenshi: the manner prescri by la 
Sec. 8. Every person offering to vote shall at the time a legall reais: 
tered voter as herein prescribed and in the manner hereafter provided y 


law, and the general assembly of North Carolina shall enact general regis- 
tration laws to carry intoeffect the visions of this article. 4 
BEC. 4. Every person presenting himself for registration shall be able to 
read and write any section of the constitution in the English lan ; and 
before he shall be entitled to vote he shall haye paid, on or before the Ist day 
of May of the year in which he proposes to vote, his poll tax for the vious 
year, as prescribed by Article V, section 1, of the constitution. But no male 
person who was, on January 1, 1867, or at any time prior thereto, entitled to 
vote under the laws of any State in the United States wherein he then resided, 
and no lineal descendant of any such person, shall be denied the right to reg- 
ister and vote at any election in this State by reason of his failure to 
the educational qualifications herein prescribed: Provided, He have 
registered in accordance with the terms of this section prior to December 1, 


1 
The general assembly shall provide for the tration of all persons en- 
titled to vote without the educational qualifications herein prescribed, and 
shall, on or before November 1, 1908, provide for the making of a permanent 
record of such registration, and all presons so registered shall forever there- 
after have the right to vote in all elections by the people in this State, unless 
ualified under section 2 of this le: ided, Such person shall have 


uired. 
this amendment to the constitution is presented and 


Sec. 5. That adopted 
as one indivisible plan for the regulation of the suffrage, with the intent and 
pu so connect the different ts and to e them so dependent 


rpose to co) 
upon each other that the whole shall stand or fall topaten, 

Sec. 6. All Dorum ET the people shall be by ballot, and all elections by 
the general assembly shall be viva voce. 

EC. 7. Every voter in North Carolina, except as in this article disqualified, 
shall be eligible to office, but before entering upon the duties of the office he 
shall take and subscribe the following oath: 

Ns do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support and main- 
tain the Constitution and laws of the United States and the constitution and 
laws of North Carolina not inconsistent therewith, and that I will faithfully 


discharge the duties of my office as 80 help. me b: 

Wisst all persona who e 
persons who en e go ; secon: 

sons who shall have been convicted, or confessed — guilt on indictment 

pending, and whether sentenced or not, or under judgment suspended, of 

any treason or felony, or of any other crime, for which the punishment may 

be imprisonment in the penitentiary, since becoming citizens of the Uni 

States, or of corruption or mal: ice in office, unless such person 

restored to the rights of citizenship in a manner prescribed by law, 
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. 9.) That this amendment to the constitution shall go into effect on the 

Ist day of July, 1902, if a majority of votes cast at the next general election 
shall be cast in favor of this suffrage amendment. 

constitution shall be submitted at the 


Sec. ndment to the 
next general election to the qualified voters of the State, in the same man- 
rules and regulations as is provided in the law 
elections in this State, and at said elections those 
vote fur such amendment shall cast a written or prin! 
2 amendment“ thereon; and those with . 
SE ee tten or printed ballot with the words 


and th 
same rules and regulations and in the same manner as the vote for governor. 
of the votes cast arein favorof the said amendment, it 
3 ing notified of the result of 
dment under the seal of the State, to the 


shall be in force from and after its ratification. 
a the general assembly read three times, and ratified this 13th day of June, 


C. A. REYNOLDS, 
President of the Senate. 


H. G. CONNOR, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, 
OFFICE OF Sxonxranx OF STATE. 
Cree TOODA IEE OE Sees of: She Gent of Tet OANA; G 
1232 the foregoing and attached four sheets to be a true copy from 
the records of this office. 
In witness whereof I have hereuntoset my hand sud affixed my official 
Done in office at Raleigh this the Lith day of June, in the year of our Lord 


LSnAL. I CYRUS THOMPSON, 
Secretary of State. 


Trusts and Their Tools—The Public Officials. 


If the trusts elect McKinley in November, constitutional amendment or 
iness at the old stand for four 
no amendment be 
necessary, have an Attorney-General 
who will not go on — si while the trusts go on fattening. 
“Can it be ved democracy, w uus overthrown the feudal sys 
and vanquished kings, will retreat before tradesmen and capitalists? ?: 


Be Toqueville 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June t, 1900, A 
The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Bes. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 
Mr. LENTZ said: 


gy are trusts than the patam will be which they will adopt 
at elphia 
But I propose to let Mr. Monnett for himself as to how 
he has been treated in the State of Ohio. I send to the Clerk, to 
be read from the desk, an interview given on the Seeks | 
Mr. Monnett, as re in the Columbus Citizen and reprodu 
in the Lancaster Democrat, telling what he thinks of the Repub- 
licun andits course in that State, not only with reference to 
himself, but particularly with reference to the trusts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
PUNISHMENT FOR REPUBLICAN PARTY SEEMS CERTAIN, SAYS MONNETT, 
WHO THINES IT IS LIKELY TO BH GIVEN BY THE PROPLE THIS FALL,” 
Ex-Attorney-General Frank S. Monnett has returned from Toledo and 


says that he was not mt at the conference of Silver blicans and 
anti-trast leaders. . Monnett, however, says that he met Mr. Charles 
‘Towne and had a very pleasant chat with him,and with others who were 
Answerin a question regardi ing ion on the trust ion dur- 
ing the = cam — — wan the O member of 
the National Anti- Association such duty to the 
There will be no comprom: igen Suton nage com- 


amendment, so certified, among | sell 


K tenen Iam 
i 


When s gests teenks itn pistons is is uinally ed by the people. At tho 

national convention at 8 hon President Mekal was nomina 

Senator THURSTON, who as chairman of thas wasting, declared 
American y to power gone 


of the American 
“The 7 of the Repu in Ohio strongly condemned the 
trusts and their unlawful methods. I was elected as the attorney-general of 
Ohio on such a platform, and as the officer of the State and the representa- 
I carried 3 the plattorm of the party. 
Yet I was not in this by many of the leaders, and the party organs 
criticised me for doing just what the ine todo. 
State, about 110 criticising 


latform of my party 
Newspapers of the them, printed paid — 


people pun party for such actions the 
part of its The party as such is not in sym 3 
ods. Alth 8 by tho trust 
lobbyists and held back until near the adjournment and then. over the pro- 
test of some of the best men of the party, and almost all of the Democratic 
members. it was defea’ This was a repudiation of the party platform and 


and I believe it. will come 
the who. 
the people, who 


party platforms and prin- 
ciples are more than men, not punish the party, and do it this fall? I Rno 


no reason. 
I can hardly talk on this question with iety. Lam not in politics or 
law and not take part in such matters, 
t 1 will say that there will be no compromise with the trusts, and person- 
ally I will not tinne my efforts to bring about a better condition of 
trade and honest competition, 


Mr. LENTZ. I doubly appreciate the gentleman’s . GROS- 
VENOR's] certificate of character and Republicanism w. he has 
just given Mr. Monnett, because Mr. Monnett says that as a just 

an Fag his own party it ought to be defeated in the State of 

hio fall for its repudiation of its against the trusts. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me? 


Mr. LENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Thegentleman will note that Mr. Monnett 
does not claim that he was turned down for attorney- 

Mr. GAINES. You did not indorse his administration. 

Mr. LENTZ. I note that the gentleman now says Mr. Monnett 
did not say that he was turned down, but I will give the gentle- 
man from Ohio a little history from the convention of last sum- 
mer. You know and everybody in Ohio knows that Mr. Monnett's 
name was wentioned throughout the State the Republicans 
who are honestly opposed to trusts as a candidate for governor, 
and out of the 813 del es that went to the State convention not 
a single delegate to lift his voice for Frank S. Monnett for 

vernor, although he was the champion of the people against 
the trusts. 28 on the Democratic side.] 

You know another thing, sir, that the trusts went with their cor - 
ruption funds into Mr. Monnett's own county and prevented him 
from securing even the few delegates of his own county for re- 
nomination for attorney-general. You know that no man in the 
United States has made as loyal, as in t, as honest, as per- 
ee a CENA eee onnett, and notwith- 
standing fact that he has De a peels 
State of Ohio and of the United States that he is the best qualified 
man in the country to fight the trusts, yet your party repudiated 
him and turned him out of office before he conld finish his litiga- 
tion against the Standard Oil trast. 

You talk about two terms. The people of Ohio did not apply 
the two-term rule to you. The people of Ohio did not apply 
two-term rule to MeKi nor to eld, nor to Hayes, nor to 
many others in State and national service. Mr. Monnett had car- 
ried into execution your promises to the people in your platform 
of 1895, and yet you 8 him, and when he did come before 
the State convention for renomination, not as attorney-general 
alone, but as the lawyer to prosecute the trusts in that State, he 
got only 28 votes for attorney- and not one for governor. 

Now, you have the reputation of being Old Figgers.” 12 
ter.] I should like to have you figure for us. Mr. Monnett, 
after fighting the trusts faithfully and honestly—aye, after fighting 
only one trust—could not get one vote for governor, how many 
would he have gotten had he fought all thetrusts? Or solve this 
problem by the simple rule of three: If he got only 28 votes for 
attorney-general out of $13 votes, how many votes would he have 

tten for renomination as attorney-general if he had been 
fighting all of the trusts? Solve those problems, if you please, 


If Mr. Monnett, after fighting the trusts for four years as a 


your 
If 


s 
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Mr. Monnett was the champion of the cause of the people, a 
eause which you hypocritically come in here now and say requires 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, why did 
you not keep Mr. Monnett in the public service, helping you fight 
these trusts, if you were honest about if. You need such a man 
as Monnett. 

Ah, my friends, if you thought this constitutional amendment 
was a menace to the trusts, it would have gone to the wastebasket, 
just as Mr. Monnett has gone to the political wastebasket. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Oh, do not undertake to fool the people. Mr. Lincoln told you 
that you could fool all of them a part of the time and a part of 
them all of the time, but that you can not fool all of them all thé 
time. I invite you into my district and challenge you to discuss 
your amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Speaker 

So SPEAKER protempore. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
au. LENTZ. Not now. The gentleman from Iowa does not 
know 5 our Ohio politics. 

Mr. MCP. I think I do, and that is the reason I want 
to ask a question. 

Mr. Z. I do not yield now. If you can get my time ex- 
tended, if you will give me some of your time, I will yield later. 
I want to go on with Mr. Monnett and read from a report made 
by bim, as attorney-general of Ohio, a few months ago on retiring 
from the office, and here is what he says about trusts and about 
constitutional amendments: 

The potency of the State in controlling trusts we believe has been 
enhanced the 


passage of thisact, and that the true source of relief to the 
small ca) ts and the cate by Oe WET of monopolies 


te 
in the State's domain. ê 
It is manifest that this eee eee by monopo- 
in the Jast few years in this State 
imed and concerted 


That, my colleagues, is the reason Frank Monnett was driven 
out of the office of attorney-general and retired to a political 
graveyard by the Republican party. The very fact that he said 
that the laws now on the statute books are sufficient to enable us to 

the trusts made him objectionable to the 813 del in 
that convention, and they would not entertain his name gov- 
ernor, nor could he get but 28 votes out of 813 for attorney-general. 
Facts louder than fancies. : 

This is what you have done with Frank Monnett. Nota man 
to speak a tender word in his behalf. My friend General Gros- 
VENOR, the gentleman from Athens, alone has given him a certifi- 
cate of character here which should go out to the country, because 
in Ohio the Republicans his name with the same contempt 
which once characteri the language of certain men agai 
Abraham Lincoln. The Democratic party was not born in the 
woods, to be scared by a screech owl. We are not afraid of your 

talk about the constitutional amendment, because we will make 
the country know before Saturday night that you came here with 
h sy in that amendment, and noring elno: 
ou know that Frank Monnett, the Republican attorney-general, 
and I would stand side by side, Republican and Democrat, telling 
the people of Ohio that we need no constitutional amendment to 
drive the trusts out of the State if we can only get the agents of 
the trusts, the Republican officeholders, out of the State. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Retire the Republican representatives of the trusts from the 
public offices, and at the same time while you count one, two, 
three, you will retire the trusts; in other words, both will go out to- 
gether. You know that, and I know it; everybody knowsit. We 
need no constitutional amendment in Ohio. What we need to 
liberate us from the trusts is to have the facts go to our people as 

—_ are going, pen e we 45 liberated rom the trust agents, 

can ors and executives attorne 

we be Aderated from the trusts. res 
Now, let us see whether you are against the trusts. You re- 
member that we had an election in 1896. Trusts were known 
ge You called an extra session caha oe day of March, 1897, 
ays after you got into power. id you legislate against trusts 

in 1897? You aid not. Did you legislate against trusts in 18987 
My friend from Pennsylvania Mr. DALZELL] talks about dema- 
gogic party speeches against trusts and claims that you are going 


paper, and pu it on the 
tions mother 


to give us practical legislation a trusts by proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution which you know will never be 
adopted, and you do not expect to be adopted. 
ot only that. In 1898 we had a beef trust doing business, and 
it cost this several hundred thousand dollars to whitewash 
the trust that was in the beef business, notwithstanding it mur- 
dered 4,800 of our young men. You against trusts! You have 
whitewashed the protector of trusts. We found byacourt-martial 
that a man by the name of Eagan was unfit to wear the uniform 
of a soldier, but your trust-ridden President put him back on the 
pay roll at a pay which will cost the people of the United States 
75,000 if he lives his natural expectancy, although he will never 
do another day'sservice forthe country. Explain this if you dare! 
Oh, yes; yon are against trusts. You have taken care of this 
man because he had samething that he could tell out of school. 
That is not all. We know something else. In the last week of 
the long session, just now. it dawns on you that we need an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. Why, the 


gp eS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


. TERRY. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. LENTZ. Now, we have the sugar trust. It was discovered 
when For pasad the Dingley bill, that you called the extra session 
for the Tupaea passing that bill, and you adjourned us 
from day to day and week to week, holding us here for four and 
a half months for no other A agers and we all remember that 
when Havemeyer went on witness stand some months ago 
he stated that the Dingley tariff is “the mother of trusts.” But 
when the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] brings in 
an amendment, simply as to strike off one article, that of 
by the “trust 


the free list, or glass, bad girs or any of the hundred commod- 
ities that go into the food, clothing, and shelter of the community, 
you would resist step by step every practical proposition to limit 
the evils of the trust. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I desire to call the attention of 


— 8 eee ee cee .fr Fer 


on side of the House providing against the protection of arti- 
cles if they became subjects of trusts, and that that was ruled out 
on a point of order made by the gentleman from Maine, the 
lamented Mr. Dingley. 

Mr. LENTZ. Yes; we all remember that, and the Republicans 
will continue to rule out any and every restraint upon the trusts 
so long as the eee amb has a majority. 

Now let me tell you thing about these trusts, We have 
a President of the United States who told us of our plain duty” 
to Porto Rico. Immediately a couple of trust magnates visited 
the city of Washington, and from the President of the United 
States down to the smallest member over there you changed your 
minds in a day and a night; and you never told anybody where or 
when you changed nor whether it was before or after midnight 
when you changed. Nor have you told who was present when 
you 2 oo Oh, yes; you are against trusts, all of 
you. ughter. 

You are very anxious to amend the Constitution under which 
you established tism in Porto Rico, the Constitution under 
which you estab a trust of Cpo thieves in Cuba [ap- 
plause}, under which you paid bribes and pensions to Moham- 

and polygamists in the Sulu Islands [laughter and ap- 

lanse], the itution under which you had power to shoot to 

eath a congress of Christian people in Luzon who had fought, 

bled, and died for liberty and the right of self-government, and 

yet you now claim you have not power sufficient to stop the trusts 

from using the mail while they are fleecing the Republic of thou- 
sands, of hundreds of thousands, and millions of dollars. 

You could prevent the lottery trust in New Orleans from using 
the mails, but your Constitution is too weak to prevent the wire 
3 trust, or the sugar trust, or the tobacco trust from using 

e mails! 

Who says the Constitution will allow postal laws to prevent 
obscene matter, but will not allow posta! laws to prevent the trusts 
from robbing the people? 

You know very weil how you can reach the trusts. The best- 
informed man on this subject in your party, Mr. Monnett, told 
you how he would get rid of the trusts, and instantly you got 
rid of him. [Laughter on the Democratic side. 

Oh, yes; you are against the trusis! I will ou how to get 
rid of the trusts. If the trusts elect McKinley in November, con- 
stitutional amendment or no amendment, the trusts will do busi- 
ness at the old stand for four years more. lf the e elect 
William Jennings Bryan [applause], no amendment will be nec- 
essary, and after the 4th of next March we shall have an Attorney- 
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General who will not go on sleeping while the trusts go on fatten- 
ing, for he will keep the trusts so busy that it will be hotter for 
them than any part of the tropical islands of our empire. 

Let William Jennings Bryan give us an honest Attorney-General, 
not from the State of New Jersey [laughter] but from a State 
where they are not trust-ridden, and I assure you thatif Mr. Bryan 
is elected we shall need no constitutional ‘amendment. We will 
not go to the home of the trusts for an Attorney-General of the 
United States: we will not ask a governor, made such by the 
trusts of New York and the State of New Jersey, to come over to 
Washington and sit in the Cabinet and protect the trusts. We 
will do business under the law as it now exists, and trusts will de- 
part from this land. [Long applause on the Democratic side.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

* * * 


* * * * 


Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] undertakes to run under the cover of a man named 
Sheetz, whom nobody in the State of Ohio heard of as a lawyer or 
anything else until the trust representatives nominated him for 
attorney-general. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If he 
prosecutes the trusts with thesame ability that Monnett did, he will 
not be renominated for attorney-general by the Republican party; 
he will be a disappointment to those who nominated him. 

Now, my friend talks about the Porto Rican tariff. He says 
the chairman of the national Democratic committee introduced a 
bill providing for returning to the trusts this money. That is no 
worse than gon did [addressing the Republican side]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, The gentleman will allow me to explain. 
5 55 not say a bill;” it was an amendment to the Porto Rican 

i 


Mr. LENTZ. Yes, an amendment; but practically the same 
thing. Here is the proposition: You proposed in your bill a 25 
per cent tariff, but after the magnates of the two trusts, tobacco 
and sugar, came to Washington, although you had been pretend- 
ing to raise this money for schools and roads, you decided to turn 
back to the trusts 10 per cent of the 25 per cent and only put on 
a tax of 15 per cent, 

Now, Ido not wonder that Chairman Jones made a mistake. 
Chairman JONES was not as well acquainted with these gentlemen 
who are 8 the trusts as are the gentlemen on the other 
side, and I believe he was innocent enough to think that the peo- 
pis down there would get the benefit of this money after it-had 

een returned; but you men, being on the inside at the Arlington 
Hotel when you discussed this tariff, knew in an instant that Mr. 
JONEs had made a mistake. 

They knew in an instant that Mr. Jones did not understand 
who was to get the return of this tariff. He supposed the people 
of Porto Rico were to get it, and not the men who were making the 
bargain for the reduction from 25 per cent to 15. They, the trust 
agents, knew who was to get the 10 per cent and they instantly 
knew who would get the other 15. 

Now, so far as the Porto Rican tariff is concerned, there is 
another elementinit. They pas it on for two years. Why? To 
depress those people, to humiliate those people, to keep them down 
in the mire of despondency until the trusts and the syndicates 
and the capitalists and the speculators of this country can option 
and buy up every valuable piece of property, and after they be- 
come the owners of it at the reduced price, by reason of this infer- 
nal tariff or taxation without representation, undoubtedly then 
the syndicates and the trusts will control the future legislation 
of this body, if it happens to have a Republican majority. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. 

That is what that means. If gentlemen on the other side are 
looking around for legislation and for a constitutional amend- 
ment, you might have noticed that the Supreme Court, by a vote 
of 5 to 4, had declared the income tax unconstitutional, strange to 
say, one of them having changed his mind one night. We donot 
know what time in the night nor who was present. 

But notwithstanding that cmane if you want to put an effect- 
ive constitutional amendment on the statute books, for which you 
could probably get the vote of this side of the House in a ver 
large number, and of the States, you have but to propose a grad- 
uated income tax upon the incomes of these very marauders of 
the land, these wholesale jobbers, these fancy Jesse Jameses, who 
live in the palaces and the castles of New York City, who are 
taking $2 out of every farmer’s pocket every time he buys a hun- 
dred pounds of wire or a keg of nails. 3 

Every time he buys a thousand pounds of wire they assess him 
$20. They might as well steal his wstch. Itis grand larceny in- 
stead of porty lo rosny: But you have not found any law that will 
reach that kind of a thief. Why? Because you expect him to 


contribute from now on until November. I can tell you how to 
limit the evil of the trusts. If you would propose it here this 
afternoon, we would vote for it. 

Bring in a pro tion to prevent any trust owner or any cor- 
poration 2880150 der or director from contributing more than 
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$100 to a campala fund; a bill that will prevent any one of your 


trust owners from contributing a corruption fund to come out in 
my district or any other district; a bill which will compel that 
corruption fund to be expended in the district where the con- 
tributor lives. 

_ That will relieve this country of the evil of the trusts, by bring- 
ing more honest men into the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] It will bring more men here who are not subservient to 
the trusts which pay out their money and buy seats for their 
agents on your side of the House. 

Four years of Democratic rule! You say they wrangled on this 
floor. Yes; they wrangled on this floor, and they continued to 
wrangle until they met in July, 1896, at Chicago, when they set- 
tled the wrangle; and those who were here in Washington legis- 
lating and operating under the dictation and control of the money 
trust which now controls and operates you were thrown out of 
that Chicago convention; and the convention at Kansas City will 
nominate men who will not be the tools of the trusts, 

The Wall street nomination of certain men during those four 
years did keep this Congress silent so far as trust legislation was 
concerned, and they want to continue to keep Congress silent and 
impotent, just as they have succeeded since they made the bar- 
gain in 1896 to run a man for President who for fourteen years 

d been advocating the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 
1, and who undoubtedly promised that if nominated and elected to 
the Presidency he would be a single gold-standard man through 
to the finish - at least until he got his renomination. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. S er, I want to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ] to a fact which I think 
he will admit, and that is that Mr. Attorney-General Sheets over- 
came a Democratic mory of 5,000 in the judicial subdivision 
in which he was elected to the court of common pleas, just three 
or four pean peor to his election as attorney-general. 

Mr. LENTZ. He evidently had the trusts with him; and I wish 
to suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that Mr. Finck overcame 
5,500 of your majority, and yet he did not come here either. He 
ran 5,500 ahead of his ticket in your district. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I beg the gentleman’s pardon—— 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Finck ran 5,500 ahead of his ticket in your 
district, but that does not prove that you are a bad man. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. He did not run 100 ahead of his ticket. 

Mr. LENTZ. You got a majority of but 4,500 in a district that 
has a normal Republican majority of 10,000, [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Why, the gentleman does not want to 
stand up here and make such a statement as that. 

Mr. LENTZ. I will prove it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. My district gave me the first time I ran a 
little over 2,000 majority. 

Pi TZ. e are not talking about that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And the highest it ever gave in its whole 

a Settee of ten years is less than or about 4,500, 
Ir. LENTZ. I must say 1 will disprove that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, And Mr. Finck was beaten by myself clear 
up to the very top of the margin. 

Mr. LENTZ, Do you say that in 1893, 1894, and 1895 your 
district gave no more than 4,500 majority? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do say so. When a candidate for Con- 
gress was running. A 

Mr. LENTZ. You are mistaken. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, the gentleman's district sometimes 
goes 3,000 and sometimes 123, 

Mr. LENTZ. It gave McKinley a majority of 248, and it gave 
D. K. Watson a majority of fifteen hundred and ninety-one. I 
came here, it is true, by a majority of 49, after you undertook to 
steal the seat and counted me out of 57 votes. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The last time I carried the dis- 
trict by a majority 16 to1 times as large as I did in 1896, andI 
am perfectly willing to go back now, notwithstanding the fact 
that you and Hanna and McKinley are credited with having the 
intention to dump the largest barrel you have got into that dis- 
trict. But I will be there all the time until the vote is counted. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman is dealing in slush. 

Mr. LENTZ. No, Iam not; I am dealing in facts. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman knows I have no more in- 
terest in his district than I have in any other distriet in the country. 

Mr. LENTZ. The only slush in my district is put there by 
your campaign committee, and my boys get it. [Applause] 

But, leaving this subject, I turn my attention for a moment to 
disprove General GROSVENOR’s statement that the highest Repub- 
lican majority ever given in his district in its whole organization 
of ten years is less than or about 4,500, and I submit here the fol- 
lowing facts and figures, together with tables, which speak for 

emselves. 


“ANNUAL REPUBLICAN MAJORITIES FOR THE HEAD OF THE TICKET IN MR. 
GROSVENOR'S DISTRICT FROM 18% TO 189, INCLUSIVE. 


Each of these counties gave a Republican majority for the head 
of the ticket each and every year from 1894 to 1899, inclusive, ex- 
cept Hocking for the years 1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899, and Perry 
for the years 1896 and 1897, and the figures opposite each county 


for each year represent the Republican majorities in the r 
tive counties, except in the six instances where the letter “D” is 
set before the figures to indicate a Democratic majority. 


Mr. GROSVENOR’s majority in 1896 was 4,483 over William E. 
Finck, and in 1898 his majority was 3,372 over Charles E. Peo- 
les. In other words, Mr. GROSVENOR’s majority in 1896 over 
. Finck was about one-half the normal majority of the Repub- 
lican head of the ticket over the Democratic head of the ticket in 
1894 and 1895, and Mr. GrosvENor’s popularity in his district 
did not stop with this decrease of one-half in the Republican ma- 
jority of his district, but in 1898 he reduced his majority with 
great success to 3,372, leaving him, in round figures, but a little 
more than one-third of the normal Republican majority of his 
district for 1894 and 1895. Verily, verily, his people know their 
8 

It will be seen by comparison that General GROSVENOR’s ma- 
jority in his district is smaller than that ever received by any Re- 
publican at the head of the ticket from 1894 to 1899, inclusive; and 
while I did in the hurry of debate use the expression that Mr. 
Finck ran 5,500 ahead of his ticket in Mr. GROSVENOR's district 
when it was only 4,500, yet I was not far wrong, because the nor- 
mal majority of Mr. GROSVENOR’s district was 9,000 instead of 
10,000, as I had often heard it stated, for 1894 and 1895. In 1896, 
the Presidential year, Mr. GROSVENOR, instead of increasing that 
majority, was able to hold together only half of the normal Re- 
publican majority for 1894 and 1895. 

It is a well-known principle in politics that men who live in 
Republican districts should have increased majorities in Presi- 
dential years, because the majority usually increases in the same 
percentage as the total vote. The next time I state the figures I 
shall give the General credit for 1,000 votes and say that Mr. 
Finck only reduced the majority of the General's district from 
9,000 to 4,500, running the General behind the normal majority 
only 4,500 instead of 5,500. 

But to return to the subject of trusts. I do not believe I can 
do any greater service for the American ge le than to show them 
a letter which was written to me yester aed y Mr. Monnett; and 
in connection with this letter from Mr, Monnett I shall submit a 
letter from Mr. George Rice, of Marietta, Ohio, inclosing copies 
of letters passing between himself and the Attorney-General and 
the President of the United States, and without further comment 
I submit this correspondence, with the suggestion that if a Repub- 

- lican official in Ohio interferes with a trust his head goes off under 
the political guillotine; and I make the further suggestion that 
the correspondence between Mr. Rice and the Government at 
Washington demonstrates the absolute subserviency of the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney-General to the Standard Oil trust, and 
this correspondence submitted by Mr. Rice throws additional light 
on the correspondence of the Standard Oil bank and Mr. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury. Think of the Rice correspondence 
inora for nineteen months! What is the President's “plain 

uty” here? : 

Is there any monarch in Europe who would give such a deaf 
ear to the appeal of his humblest subject as was given by the 
President and the Attorney-General of the United States to the 
appeal for justice made by George Rice, one of the best Repub- 
licans and one of the ablest citizens of the State of Ohio? It occurs 
to me that in connection with this correspondence it is not amiss 

to suggest that the trust barons of America occupy the place of 
the feudal lords of media val Europe, and it also occurs to me that 
the contemptuous treatment given the appeal from George Rice 
by the President demonstrates that imperialism is well-nigh es- 
tablished in the land, and therefore I think it 5 and ap- 
propriate to incorporate in my speech in the following order the 

mdence furnished by the Republican ex-attorney-general, 
Frank S. Monnett, of Ohio, and that of the lifelong Republican, 
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George Rice; also the three speeches made by the three distin- 
guished and lifelong 
meeting held on the 24th of May, 1900, at Cooper Institute, New 
York City, I mean, and include herein the speeches of the Hon. 
Carl Schurz, of New York; ex-Governor Boutwell, of Massachu- 
setts, and Captain O'Farrell, of Washington, D. O. 


Republicans of national fame, at_a recent 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May $1, 1900. 


Hon. Jonn J. LENTZ, 


Washington, D. C. 


My DEir Sir: I have the honor to receive your esteemed fayor of the 19th 
instant, making inquiry as to the present status of the litigation instituted 
against the trusts in the State of Ohio; inquiry also whether they were prosecuted 
under statute or under the common law powers vested in the courts; you also 
inquire what has been the disposition made by the court of the e es of bribery 
of the State officials on the part of the Stan Oil Trust, and as to what delay 
or hindrance, if any, has been interposed; also as to what has caused the delay 
and prevented a speedy action thereon on the part of the courts; also what further 
1 tion is necessary to empower the State courts or the Federal courts to right 
these economic abuses. 

First. As to the status of the litigation in Ohio against trusts and monopolies: 

The State of Ohio on the relation of the Attorney-General filed an original 

tition against the Standard Oil Company as early as May 8, 1890, charging the 

tandard Oil Company of Ohio, and nineteen other constituent companies, of 

8 1 or illegally entered into a combination for the purpose of 
controlling the prices of crude petroleum and arbitrarily fixing the consump- 
tion price of the refined product. In that decision you are familiar with the 
results, the Supreme Court decided March 2, 1892, ina proceeding in quo warranto, 
that the entering into such a trust contract, whether by individual stock holde: 
directors, Moshe l or as individuals, formed an illegal combination, an 
that the Standard Oil Company of Ohio, icipating therein, was exercising 
franchises contrary to and against the public policy of the State of Ohio, and on 
said date adju and decreed that said corporation be ousted from the privi- 
lege of making or entering into such an agreement or perf th 
directly or indirectly, and from the power, franchise, or privilege of permitting 
said Standard Oil trustees to control the affairs of 


unished as for contempt 

and attached ander and 
iterrogatories addressed to John D, Rocke- 

part he did not; thereupon we took the 

de on of said John D. Rockefeller in New York; some of which questions he 

= a oe answer, such as to produce books to corroborate his yerbal and written 
ements. 

Thereafter a special master was appointed, the Hon. Allen T. Brinsmade, of 
Cuyahoga County, and we proceeded to take the testimony under Brinsmade at 
various places. 

Among the witnesses other than Rockefeller was the secretary, F. B. Squire, 
of the Standard Oil Company; the record I inclosed to you under separate cover. 
The witnesses were certainly in ae wae the other trust witnesses, namely, 
short on memory in those particulars t were vital to the State and long on 
memory for everything that would make a defense. But the most remarkable 
feature of the whole proceeding was under the direction of the court and under 
the direction of a referee to produce the records and books of the com y of 
Ohio to show the distributions of their companies and other sources of income 
and the relationship between the Standard Oil Company of Ohio, and the trust 
certificates were all peremptorily refused and the witnesses have been certified 
over to the supreme court by the master, as well as the notary public, for con- 


tempt. 

rn a special information in contempt was filed against the said secretary, F. 
B. Squire, which was filed 3 the supreme court, charging him with open 
defiance of the court’s order. This p in contempt has been pen 
since April, 1899, against the secretary and is pending, and neither said com- 
pany, its officers, or agents have ever produced the testimony required by this 
court, nor haye they yet been punished for their refusal to do so. 

This branch of the case was submitted last June to the court on briefs and had 
precedence over the hearing and main contempt originally filed, charging them 
with violating the decree of 1892. I say it had recedence over this main con- 
tempt for the reason that the evidence requ of them by the court to show 
their conduct in reference to the original decree was refused and should haya 


th only such testimony as the Standard Oil Company’s officers chose 

Prose § and without furnishing the testimony, evidence, and books 

required by the court, and have thus submitted their cause to the court after 

openly defying the court to produce the evidence demanded by the court. 

To reiterate, the Standard Oil Company of Ohio as a company is charged with 

aan ae and the stockholders and officers are charged with contempt in vio- 
lating the original decree of the court of 1892. 

The State undertook to prove its allegations from the company's own boo 
ma did prove the 3 = 5755 Aa 5 2 ae to millions o 
jollars, being raised by quarterly and sho ere was mono) 
oly in the productio: ansportetion, and distribution: of troleum in Ohio, 
and further 9 o show from the books of the defendant company itself 
the source of revenue that was distributed to pay these dividends on the illegal 
trust certificates; and thereupon the defendant company refused to produce its 
books, records, or evidence, and the secretary refused to answer the os 
but undertook to give favorable extracts from their own records without pro- 
du the records; and then, after defying the court and asking the court and 
compe. the court to take their verbal extracts from the records, refused to 
corroborate the same with the original or substantive evidence in contempt in 
the supreme court, that they g to trial and submit their cause on this ex parte 

statement; all of which they have done. 

If they are not guilty, on what evidence is the court going to determine? 

If they are guilty, on what evidence is the court going to determine the extent 
or magnitude of the violation of the court's decree’ 

But they say that the evidence, if offered, would criminate them, and for 
that reason they rely upon the State and Federal constitution to protect them. 

But this humilia defense was an afterthought, for, under the well-known 
rule, the company and its president and secretary, after waiving their right in 
this behalf by giving a part of the records, can not remain silent as to the remain- 
der of the ad ons against interest. That is, they have waived their constitu- 
tional t to rely upon the defense of the common felon, and so, up to date, 
the stockholders, officers, and agents go acquit. : 
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Im the first plece, the constitutionality of this matter was not affirmed last 
fall, but was affirmed almost immediatel: 6 — 


But, on the other hand, the court may apply the old common-law rule of pre- 
tion piesen byada x y 
case Wied atiae; Aine has Down Tegardod ekeetsted, no far ae the 


sum and destruction of 
punish them on the resumption that the incrimina‘ evidence is 
claims for it. Notwi the close and hot pursuit made by the State 
the Standard -confessed home to 


many years, 
, we “In the next the Sherman trust act.does not give tothe Federal courts 
VVV papers at Cleveland, piace, tion — t and mon of 
ge eee eee and er important records, according to e unless such trade is what is known as interstate or international trade and 
the sworn testimony given by the that performed the services at the | commerce. FFF 
combinations which affect in commerce.” 


uest of the campany, and received pay therefor, after the court ordered such 
boo ht into court. 2 - 


books broug! What Mr. Griggs has seen fit to say in his letter to Mr. Bowadaile hardly seems 
Follo all these disclosures made by the examination of John D. Rockefell . 4 ble 


er, 7ST to him for relief. Isit pos 
and the evidence sh that the trust still existed, additional suits were at | forany sane human being, from President down to the humblest citizen 
3 © Pipe Line Com of Ohio; the Solar Refining | in the land, to believe that either the Standard Oil trust or the Standard Oil Com- 
Company, of Ohio; the Ohio Oil Company, ~n ae eee pany is not in interstate commerce? Seance 
offense that we original] against Com 50 , yours, 
under the 8 them also with violating the an te me? EE ae 
8 ome tsa hing th original d 393622 
pany, e e ecree ; rovember 
case of the Buckeye Pipe Line Company, charging them with other | Attorney-General Gries, Washington, D. C. bs zi nen Meee AE 8 
franchises than gran by their charter, to wit, that of a te com- ; 2 
pan and reward, and also these said com- | Dran Sim: As a citizen of this State and of the United States, I appeal to you, 
CCC thelr principa? pao | th hoad ! the United Sintes ot Sly for indi: 
of office the 0 to No. way, New York. 8 1 ak ps ake by the taoa? 110 


“Al combinations which are in restraint of trade cr commerce are prohibited, 
whether in the form of trusts or in any other form whatever.” 
2 — confirmed the ao in the Joint Traffic Asso- 


case. $ of bi. 
be Being a sufferer by this trust, which has destroyed busi- 
neas herewith entet my complaint and apent to You as ho proper of — 
— —— » 9 


J can furnish you abundant to verify and sustain that to-da 
it is the greatest industrial trust “in 3 ie that the 
world has known, it seems clear to me that it is your imperative duty to 
proceed at onee as the Federal antitrust law directs, to break up this unlawful 


Wilderness unless these plutocrats Respectfally, yours, GEORGE RICE, 
in the future as they have in the past of their 
A like was instituted against eleven insurance companies in 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 1808. 
Mr. GEORGE RICE, 
Proprietor 


Ohio O Works, Marietta, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio, who was not punished for his refusal, as the cases were : Repl your letter instan 
missed use was no proof; that Lp ORDNE S Danie directly con- 22 en Gn et bere — byes — bee So my — sp tnd 
nected with the trust composed of the local or agents, but that the trust | trade or commerce which exists, or may exist, among the several States or wi 
was purely the acts of CF In other words, the nations, and has no application whatever to any other trade or commerce. 
attorney-general’s d ent was powerless in to compel the secretary of | It not appear from your communication that either your own business or 
the C e) to produce for the court the ney rear es that of the alleged combination which you complain is of an interstate 
cont the company with the local board at Cleveland, for | character such as to give the of the United States jurisdiction under the 
the reason that it would criminate Truesdale; and thereupon statute mentioned. 
certified over to the supreme court for his refusal to answer the questions or JOHN K. RICHARDS 

e and all of which has been ignored by the Acting Attorney-General. 
court, e has never been compelled to produce the correspondence, 
3 5 CFT 7A 

and agents. The only that Truesdale has so far met 
ES For abbreviation sake the following letter takes the place of my letter to Griggs 
the a N — tion for a responsible placo ' a th p insua Lay Meer * 3 a * ꝗ— which he never acknowledged and which 2 substance Was 
a salary and fees amounting td a and he ce resigned from mame following: 
p of the d of Und the he bas so 7 17 0 MARIETTA, OHIO, February 16, 1899. 
faithfully and wi fulfilled for the Hon. Joux W. — Die 
The other suits trusts in the State of Ohio are 1 Attorney-General, Washington, D. 

Tobacco Company, the Argand R. Company, and the United Salt Com- Dear Stn: As a citizen of the United States of America, I am of the firm con- 
pany, in to several cases in the cireuit prose- f viction that I should be thoroughly protected by my Government in 1 
ng a un er of the attorney- general. and business pursuits, against the machinations of the Standard Oil Trust. 

Lasuy, to the attem bribery of Attorney-General Watson and | other words: 


“So use your own as not to injure another’s property.“ 
It may be said that” all men are ban ed tren and — 

inalienable rights, among which are the enjoyment of and di 

pee Spee Aan peak „acquiring and possessing and seeking and obtaining happiness 


and f 
I herewith renew and again enter my decided 2 and complaint peia 


original copies of the decrees, and all the accurate data that inquire | trast, to you as the proper representative official, appointed by the President 
abont, and for reason I did not reproduce here. “eats the public interests as against unlawful trusts and combinations, as 
I beg aaa oo to almost make it unintelligible, but | ou: in the Federal Anti-Trust Act, which act has been twice confirmed, as 
time for! me to go into more well as decided to be constitutional, by our highest court. 
espectfully submitted. My complaint is against the present and continued unlawful existence, for 


F. S. MONNETT. about nine past, of this, the greatest of all trusts in the destruction of law- 
p> and business. 
th submit the following facts, which 3 that this trust has 
y violated the wise provisions of said act, in “restraint of trade,” and that 
business is of an interstate character, as well as international, 


MAnrretra, OHIO, May 30, 1900, ts general „and 
that it should be rigidly and summarily dealt with— suppressed, as the law 


Hon, Jonx J. Lentz, M. C., Washington, D. C. 
the 
bet and Attorney-General John with it I also 
ence between myself y 


will preface my remarks 99 

include copies of the letters between myself an on thesame | monopoly and industrial trust in ‘restraint of in this ox any other age. It 
eet. You will observe November 5, 1898, and | has unlawfully in amassing untold wealth within a 
closed on the 20th of June, 1899, so far as Attorney-General of the United States | very brief space of without creating it, in enjoying 
concerned, and that all I have secured of Justice of the fh t < 


in 
without grossest of the gross 
A tions. Except for this 8 have been a Standard Oil monopoly nor a 
ney-General and another is ad brief and noncommittal from the President of | Standard Oil Trust. 
the United States. You wi 


great 150, 
daily. This monopoly to the producers of petroleum what they must 


Attorney-General, and none of his seventy-six subordinates can e s com- 

t without his sanetion. so that he becomes wholly And I read 

the New York Herald of March 22, 1899, what to be a copy of a let- 

ter from Attorney-General Griggs to Mr. J. C. Bowadaile, of 3910 Girard avenue, 
Philadelphia, in which the Attorney-General said: 

“I haye your letter of the 17th instant, and because it is evident that you are 
under serious misapprehensions as to the force and effect of the Federal law 
rela’ to trusts, called the Sherman Act, passed in 1890, I deem it proper to call 
Sina tion to some aspects of this matter, which you are obviously igno- 
rant o 


0 
The law of supply and demand cuts no figure with this trust, for the great dif- 
refined is tress aud wider da: da For l taking oe oa 
er er 7 r example, ing the price 
of erate off and oF 24 N 5 ber 1 rehned 


3 
f 
4 
B 
f 
f 


to advance y the price of crude oil, in order to raise price of refined, 
and soon thereafter put the price of crude back to its original position or lower, 
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and by the power of their monopoly maintain the price of refined at the adyanced 
— which isin restraint of trade and commerce.” 


av best de was only 14 cents a 
east thes access Se eee ie cect orate ee 
8 of a cent to redne it, or a total of 24 cents per gallon for 
best refined grade, of which latter more one- 


and 1} cents, second 
uced. 


third of total on is prod: 

The 3 trusts’ products throughout the United States is done 
through private firms and snbageneion, OCRA in every Sown, wich: Teport to 
some particular n agency. circumscribed by certain defined limits of terri- 

„and from the sev division fon gece hy beara condensed subreports 

— bale ng NES 
es there 

center, the Standard Oil Trust, 26 Broad- 


intrusion 
h interested rail offi 2 secret rel 
vices, thus enban the price of petroleum products, and of a poorer 


‘This is a. conspiracy in “restraint of trade” in gross violation of the Federal 


anti-trust confirmed by decision of the Court, as 
“ All com! tions are in restraint of trade or commerce are prohibited 
whether in the form of trusts or in other * 

95 cent of the crude leum produced in the United 
States and at the well of and de’ same, as 


is trust now owns about one-half of the total production of petroleum in the 
n same through its seven tions 
er 


common 

The Standard Oil Trust recently reported the following twenty corporations as 
now in the trust (present Ohio ). 

Pipe lines. * 

Company, Pennsylvania . $25, 455, 200 

The Buckeye Line A „Ohio. 10,000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

5,090,000 

5,000, 000 

1,009,000 

1,000, 000 

455,200 

Standard Oil Company, New Jersey Sa 19.005 000 

Standard Off Company, New York 7, 000, 000 

Standard OH Company, O 3, 500, 000 

Standard Company, Kentucky 1,000, 000 

Standard Oit Company, Indiana 1,000,000 

The Atlantie Refining 5. 000, 000 

The Solar Refining Company. 500, 000 

Forest Oil 5 53 5.500, 000 

South Pe: lyania Oil Company.. 2, 500, 000 

The Ohio TTT 2,500, 000 

Northwestern Ohio Natural Gas Company 3.278, 500 

Union Tank Line Wace 3, 500, 000 

The Anglo-American Oil Com: 5, 000, 000 

102, 233, 700 

The er. market priee of a 8 25 certificates for the month of herpes 
1899, was share, on 0 whieh, based on their own reported enpi- 
talization of $1 700, — i to a valuation of $456, * 

The nineteen corporations of the Standard Oil Trust are in 
seven States of the Un as follows, but its ten t su ies, 
reach out to every nook hamlet in the land, which report to one 
of the several constituent companies: 

Pennsylvania, 6 corporations, capitalized at $44, 455, 200 
Ohio, § corporations, capitalized aut. 258, 500 
New Jersey, 2 corporations, ca at... 13, 500, 000 
Wet E ane — 8 12, 000, 000 
Indiana, 2 ‘sled — f 
Kentucky, 1 corporation, capitalized at 
S7, 233, 700 
The Anglo-American Oil Company of London pen ae ra 000, 000 
102, 233, 700 


These twenty 
. tied together by trust issu 
represent the appraised value of all the corporate stocks of these several corpora- 
tions, which corporate stocks were transferred to the trustees of the trust, who 
bold them in trust as collateral security for trust certificate holders. 


use, as common carriers, There are seven distinet pipeline 

an aggregate capitalization 

Of $52,155,200, or more than half the total capitalization of the trust, and at above 
market price of 


a 
lines of $204,478.74. 
These seven pipeline corporations, organized in different States, are jointly 


connected by trust. certificate issues (as well to the other constituent members), 


and jointly or pipe the same eaeh other's connecting pipe 
lines the petroleum lected from producers’ wells in differen and 
e eee e eee ig pobre a rts 
e manu eee er States, and to the seaboard, an an 
Saat aine “interstate character“ as well as international, and there- 


COMMERCE AMONG THE SEVERAL STATES OR WITH THE FOREIGN NATIONS. 
The followin, points, more in detail, are submitted for your duc con- 
id g general y 


portion, two-thirds, is mainly sentin bulk to foreign ports in 
VTV 


distributed in bulk by the Frust z tank cars, its tank wagons, and also 
F 


3 


the ail industry oĩ 

Crude petroleum in its natural state is also sent by the trust, direct from the 

„6... IOTA Me ames 
re eee 

A small of the CTC 

vania ucing fields at — mg pe by the trust— 

cents a barrel—and through trust’s connecting trunk lines 

rates to. one of the constituent. members. of the 

of there manufac- 


. the trust's tank cars, tank and 

s wagons, 
the box cars of the railroads, toits many agencies several 
States of the Union. 


This trust also collects its loeal pi from wells located 

in the ail- gon nip oem oa Ohio and milana. and delivers 

same into its.local iron storage tanks at the 

charge of 20 cents a barrel; a second class or inferior grade of crude petroleum, 
as and 


beyond its normal condition. 
railroads. refuse to furnish tank cars to the . apg whereb: 
he could save 25 cent in on the t ot barrel, w. the 
no the trust for return of its empty tank cylinders, to offset 
the extra of the barrel, while such are not to bring 
back general it, Nke a boxcar. This is a yin“ tof trade. 
Moreover, the rail lines allow mileage excessive at that, for return 
of the trust’s tank cars, The mileage rates, both ways, on the trust’s 


these full- 
ivably low rates of freight, 


sum at inconcei 
Thoni ae ledge to Srn antil exposed through publie in 
wW W. V 
tien, when the most 1 * 


came forth 
crimination in favor of this monopoly over the New York Central and Hudson 
River ee eens 1 
This noed seem incredible, when 
tee of New York de these that 


nine 


ingenuity € roads readily aceept 
and adopt; and thus it is this trust has become the greatest monopoly of the age 
and has extended its power and control over foreign countries, and the Russian 
oll fields, whose extent is greater than our own. 
It was not long since that. an accountant discovered that $7,000,000 in 
rebates hasbeen paid by one ‘Atchison, and Santa Fe Company, 
which would have 5 per cent interest on $140,000,000 of its securities. This 
sum was diverted. the Inwful holders into the unlawful hands of 
the trust shipper, and was an important factor in the bankruptcy of the road. 


~ 
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Railway ete higfoar adr AEST ou to trust freight discrimination, which 


a her price for its products, and of a rer quality. Thisis simply an exam- 
monopoly and trust in ‘restraint of 


Less than two months ago the receivers of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, under the jurisdiction and direct orders of a United States court, wrote 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a most unique acknowledgment of their 
criminal acts, as follows: 

The receivers of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company will maintain on 
and after January 1, 1899, upon the lines operated by them, the rates, fares, and 
F on the tariffs published und filed with the Commission as required 

W. 
And further said: 


r to be honest and not further 
pe if o 


secret rates, drawbacks, reba 
and ‘‘inyoke the aid of the 


its pen gre regardless of this announcement. It is only a few years ago I 
proved that this line had discriminated against my shipments in fayor of this 
trust, ranging oan 50 to 162 per cent, which previously had been denied by the 
officials o line over and over again. i 

This self-confessed, most bold, and extraordinary evidence from so high a 
source, and 80 recent, fully and completely convinces without any detailed eyi- 
dence that railroads in 2 through their officials, are daily committing the 
8 the gross unlawful criminal acts by ing saree secret rebates to 

‘avored shippers, of which the Standard Oil is the most prominent, and 
which is in “restraint of trade,“ because of the enforced her prices for this 
trust’s product, in gross violation of the Federal anti-trust 

These statements are officially confirmed by the last report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as follows: 

“There is probably no one thing to-day which does so much to force out the 
mall o) tor, and to build 5 trusts and monopolies against which law 
and public opinion alike beat in vain, as discrimination in freight rates.” 

The Union Tank Line Company, a New Jersey corporation, and one of the con- 
stituent corporations in the trust with its several thousand tank cars and box 

and distributes for the manufacturing com es in the teust 

members of the trust, direct to 
ted parts of the United States, which 

m a half dozen principal manufacturing points in that 

Petroleum is only produced in localities, and 95 per cent thereof in four 
States of the See fn ae Onis West Virginia, and New York; there- 
fore it necessarily becomes a business of ‘interstate character,” because of the 
natural enforced distribution of the products thereof to consumers throughout 


ears. 

: The Standard Oil trust, from the enactment of the anti-trust act, almost nine 
years has boldly and defiantly disregarded its wise provisions and has ridden 
ro’ hshod over the rights and liberties of the people, and to such an extent as 
to destroy its competitors and virtually all competition, and is thus able to dictate 
to consumers the price of its products, and is thus in “ restraint of trade.” 

In consequence of the existence of this great and unlawful combination and 
trust my business, which was of interstate character, has been ruined, my refinery 
is in a hopeless condition, shut down for almost three years, because I can not 
8 exe 9 psa ess against the unlawful acts of trust, as herein narrated 
and complained of. 

Therefore, to re fot bic ang I appeal and enter a decided and most emphatic 

rotest and complaint nst the existence of the Standard Oil trust, because of 
The ruination of my business through its conspiracy with the railroads. There- 
fore I appeal to you, as the proper official of the Government, to take such 
summary and decisive action as will the soonest and most Soe, “prohibit” 
this trust from further doing business in any of the States of the Un: States. 

For humanity’s sake this Government went to war with Spain, with the loss of 
several hundred men by the bullet and å „to relieve from bondage and 
8 less than a lion of foreign subjects, insurgents, who no doubt were 
unduly opp: P 

But this Government, false to the Declaration of Independence, and thus false 
to its people, purposely ignores and overlooks what should be the greater 
interest the greater welfare of its own 70,000,000 subjects at home, who are much 
more sorely and grievously oppressed by the great unlawful power exercised by 
the trusts, in conspiracy with the railroads, to obtain and receive from them, 
through underhanded means and al secrecy, the grossest of the gross 
freight discriminations in “restraint of trade and commerce” that the world 

nown. 

Thus, within a few years nine-tenths of the commerce of this oua has 
been lodged in the hands of the trusts—to the extent of $2,702,768,900; which can 
easily be accounted for by the conspiracy existing between trust and rail officials 
to-divide a larger swag or revennes through higher freight rates, that greater 
discriminations may accrue, while high-salaried presidents of our leading lines 
of railways are trust-certificate holders, and thus directly participate in trusts’ 
net earnings and larger dividends to accrue, besides the consequent increased 


valuation of their trust certificates. As proof thereof, Hugh J. Jewett, late presi- 

dent of the Erie Railway Company, who died in March last, left to his sons and 

aye ane in equal shares, his holdings in the trust certificates of the Standard 
ru 

It ht be well to state as a side issue and special favoritism that the rail- 
roads allow the Standard Oil trust the exclusive pariere to lay down its oil 
pipesin the roads’ right of way and over passenger. bridges, and also to cross 
under their tracks wherever they choose to go, and as often as they please, with- 
out remuneration, witk infinitesimal cost of pipe distribution, robbing the roads 
of this immense and heayy tonnage, showing a most extraordinary state of affairs 
in modern railroading.* 

But, on the other hand, if a competing pipe linc, which has secured fee-simple 
rights, as against railroad surface rights, makes an attempt to cross or Jay their 
pipes under the tracks or roadbed of a railroad, then the road proceeds at once 
to drive them off their legal rights by force, and if not suce , then they get 
out injunctions, resort to all possible aope technicalities, and delays to 
harass and annoy, to make it as expensive as possible to the competing line. 
This is in “restraint of trade.“ 2 

I refer to the United States Pipe Line Company, who now and for years back 
have been Sine to pipe oil from wells in thé oil-producing regions to the sen- 
board—New York—as does the Standard Oil trust, so as to reap the same corre- 
sponding advantages of the trust—cheap pipeage rates, one-tenth the cost of 
present rail rates; but they are to-day blocked on New Jersey soil by the railroads 
working wholly in the interest of the Standard Oil trust to deprive them of sim- 
ilar rights already given to the trust, and without cost. Moreover, the combined 
power of the N and this trust have defeated all attempts of competing 
pipe lines from getting through the New 1 5 a -pipe bill, as 
enacted by other States. This isin ‘‘restraint of trade.” 

In co! uence of these fabulous railway freight discriminations and extra 
special privileges, the trustees and officials of the Standard Oil trust since 1872 
have amassed one billion in wealth, and its results are that to-day they are presi- 
a ana eas in one-fifth of the total railway mileage of this country; proof, 

r's Manual. 

The interstate-commerce act provides a penalty of $5,000 fine and two years in 
the itentiary foreach and every offense, and yet with about twelve P hanced 
trial of the act, with thousands upon thousands of daily aggressions and offenses 
committed by both rail and trust officials, both equally guilty under the act, not one 
of them has yet been landed in the tentiary to atone for their gross criminal 
acts, and this is the sole cause and the reason why that the act is a dead letter, 
because of its nonobservance and enforcement. 

Trust and rail officials are joint owners, copartners in each others’ properties, 
bonds and stocks, and are devising, scheming, and conspiring with cach other to 
what extent and how slick it may be done, through criminal] secrecy under cover 
of the law, to rob the producer of the soil and mine out of his honest labor and 
toil through og Fy freight rates, that greater discriminations, unlawful gains 
and steals may flow like a river into the plethoric purses of these arch conspira- 
tors who are robbing the owners of the field, the forest, and the mine out of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars bapa, lessened prices of their products to the 
extent of these d ations, while at the same time their personal and realty 
holdings are materially depreciated in value; and this is the cause of the great 
unrest, universal complaint, and discontent. The railroads are wholly responsi- 
ble for this state of affairs of roine His absolute control of production and 
distribution into the hands of the trus 

These arch 8 trust and rail officials, because of the magnitude of 
their robberies. and steals, the enormity and ess of their crimes, through 
high-handed piratical assaults upon the inte commerce of the country through 
0 nal secret rebates, have ruined individual industrial interests, the homes 


and firesides of a nation, and thus have become greater than the pirates 
of the E jenn na robbers of the Rhine. 
ully, you 
eee es GEORGE RICE. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 


MARIETTA, OHIO, February 10, 1900. 
Hon. Jonx W. GRIGGS, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: On November 5 last I addressed 22 and entered a general complaint 
gaines the Standard Oil trust to prohibit it from further doing business in viola- 
ion of the Federal anti-trust act, on which the Supreme Court, March 22, 1897, 
decided and confirmed, in the Trans-Missouri Freight Association case, that “all 
combinations which are in restraint of trade or commerce are prohibited, whether 

in the form of trusts or in any other form whatever.” 

I also said that “I can furnish you abundant Por to verify and sustain my 
charge that to day it is the greatest monopoly and industrial trust in restraint of 
trade that the world has known.” 

On November 15 you replied, in part, as follows: 

“It does not appear from your communication that either your own business or 
that of the alleged combination agaiifst which you complain is of an interstate 
character such as to give the courts of the United States jurisdiction under the 
statute mentioned.” 

Upon receipt of this letter I went to work to establish the proof, and on January 
10 I again wrote you submitting fully in detail most important and conclusive 
facts to sustain the general charge made, covering sixteen pago of typewritten 
matter, and up to the present time no acknowledgment of its receipt has come 
to hand—ignored, as it were. 

I inclose a revision of my former complaint, and not only ask, but politely 
demand from you as a representative American citizen, whom you represent in 
your official capacity as an officer of the Government, of which I am an integral 

8 by many millions more, that it is your solemn and imperative duty, 
under section 4 of the Federal antitrust act, to institute the necessary proceed- 
ings against said trust, as there provided as follows: 

“The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested with juris- 
diction poren and restrain violations of this act; and it shall be the duty of 
the several district attorneys of the United States, in their respective districts, 
under the direction of the Attorney-General, to institute proceedings in equity 
to prevent and restrain such violations,” 

d section also provides: 

“And pending such petition and before final decree the court may at any time 
make such tem restraining order or prohibition as shall be deemed just in 
the premises.“ 

Section 6 of the act provides: 

“Any property owned under any contract or By any combination, or pursuant 
to any conspiracy (and being the subject thereof) mentioned in section 1 of this 
act, and in the course of transportation from one State to another, or to a 
foreign coun shall be forfeited to the United States, and may be seized and 
condemned by like proceedings as those provided by law for the forfeiture, 
seizure, and condemnation of property imported into the United States contrary 
to law.” 

Under the 1 85 of facts presented it seems to be incumbent upon you, for and 
on behalf of the Government and for the benefit of its subjects, of which you are 
the sworn servant, that you should at once direct your subordinates to go ahead 
and use such drastic measures as the act provides, that will the soonest and most 


effectually wind up this trust, not only through the es ae recrerw of the violators 
thereof, but also to enjoin, forfeit, and condemn to United States its several 
thousand tank cars and other cars, the seizure and condemnation of all oil in its 
poet through interstate trunk lines of pipe to interior points and to the sea- 
, inclusive of all property in course of rtation to a fore: ey aty, 

n m 


transpo: 
belonging to the Standard Oil trust, that it may be estop and 
further doing business in the United States. 8 4 
Recent Ohio proceedings have 15 and Syf established the fact of the con- 
tandard Oil trust. 


and com 
who cor bie tribute on the 
it for t 


formed, w 5 5 epidemic of trusts 3 and the t unrest and dis- 


content 


Americans in these degenerate times. 

The absolute power to quickly and most effectually wind up the Standard Oil 
Trust rests in your hands, except by command of the President, and the question 
of the hour cy tise you or will you not observe the mandate of Congress and of 
the 8 55 

pectiully, yours, 
GEO. RICE. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
X Washington, D. C., March 14, 1899. 
GEORGE RICE, Esq., 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Sin: In 2 communication of November 5, 1898, after stating that you were 
e the oil producing and . — business in Ohio, you nested the 
institution of by the United States against what you ed the 

st, to restrain further violations of the act of July 2, 1890, known 
as the anti-trust law. 

On November 15, 1898, replying to your letter, I called your attention to the fact 
that the act of Jul 2, 1890, to whose provisions you appealed for protection, has 
reference only to that trade or commerce which 
several States or with foreign nations; and that it did not appear from your com- 
munication that either your own business or that of the all combination 
against which you complained, is of an interstate character such as to give the 
courts of the United States jurisdiction under the statute mentioned. 

Your communications o 8 10 and February 16, 1899, which assume to 
state the facts warranting a compliance with your original request, were duly 
received and are having proper consideration. 

Respectfully, JOHN W. GRIGGS, 
Attorney-General. 


exists, or may exist, among the 


MARIETTA, OHIO, April 17, 1899. 
Hon, JOHN W. Grices, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. G 

DEAR Sin: Yours of March 14 has come to hand, after two months of a delay, in 
answer to my communication of January 10, while another month i 
making three months, while a total of five months’ time has alread 
sumed since November 5, when I first entered hegre vers to your de; ent 

nst the Standard Oil Trust for gross violations of the Federal antitrust act 

of July, 1890, which violations have been continuous, unwarranted, and unchecked 

by your department for a period of almost nine through the extreme neg- 

lect of its chief officials to prosecute the violators thereof, as particularly and 
cally set forth and required to do under section 4 of said act. 

It seems to be that the Congress of the United States has delegated to you, and 
to you alone, its supreme power in the execution of said act, in its fullness and 
entirety, withoutfearorfavor. There is nothing intricate in this case; it is about as 

and transparent as daylight, because of the briefness, simplicity, and direct- 
Ress of the statute. An ordinary layman can easily understand and digest i, 
and with the abundant proof in xo hands further delay in the consideration o! 
so plain a case is inexcusable and entirely unnecessary, and you can rest assured 
2 — the people will hold you and the ‘Administration responsible for nonaction 


ereon. 

Time is fast slipping by to take advantage of the usual meeting of courts and 
grand juries in the winter and early ene. months, while summer vacation is 
near by, with additional unn: elay which should not be incurred and 
ought to be ayoided so far as may be, and the offenders soon brought to book 
and summarily dealt with as the law directs. f 

I am ready to appear at any time before grand juries to substantiate the 
charges I have made, 7 4 

My seyeral communications have been treated lightly and with indiferen 
after I have taken great pains to formulate and 
yoluminous statement of facts, 


d 
trust, through railroad couspiracy to dictate 
the tariff rate on petroleum, whereby they are enabled to lay a tribute of 333 per 
cent on the means of lighting both the poor man’s house and the rich man’s 
palace in England, and this I proved before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as against my own shipments, and recently 110 pe cent rebate or freight 
discrimination was accideti Wy discovered in favor of this trust on the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, which, of course, increases the price 
of troleum consumption to this extent, and is manifestly in “restraint of 


Under the Government of Great Britain such exposures would not be borne, 
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not an hour after it was known, and shall it be said that under the Government 
of the United States similar protection can not be had for its own citizens? 
Shall it have to be said that the Standard Oil trust is stro: than the Govern- 


nte 
Toner Oran since the days of the A Ee D of the world by the 
proco of Rome? 


The question of the hour is how soon will this most important matter for the 
public welfare reach a focus, and when will you direct your subordinates, the 
several district attorneys, 76 in number, to proceed to use the most drastic and 
extreme measures, as especially provided for in the act, to rid this country of the 
greatest monopoly and criminal trust that the world knows of in ‘restraint of 
trade?’ Its agencies, both public and private, extend to, and reach every town 
and city in the land. 

Respectfully, yours, GEO, RICE. 


MARIETTA, OHIO, April 24, 1899. 
Hon. Jonx W. Grices, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 


and sustain my charge 

restraint of trade, that the world has known.“ 

I have duly furnished you that abundant poos on which you have not seen fit 
to take action, and in the expectation that 


up vast quantities of crude petroleum in the several oil-producing States of the 
Union and transpo same through trunk lines of pipe to the seaboard, whereit 
is ufactured, / Sank ARUAmOR OF thie teas, 
February nio tavestigati 0 1 ketia that the total to this 
In Fe vi ion expense 
trust of gathering up crude petroleum by local pipes in the oil-producing regions, 
Preluaive of interest on the investment, did not cost to exceed five cents a barrel, 
and admitted by the trust use not cross-examined thereon, while the regular 
established charge is twenty cents a barrel, or four times as much, which charge 
could not be exacted and enforced, except through the extraordinary power of 
this monopoly to compel obedience to its dictation. 

Theaverage annual production of petroleum for the past two years, 1897-98, was 


51,312,188 barrels, and at 10 cents a barrel the trust would make 100 p cent 
roa which even at this figure is 50 per cent too much, but based on 10 cents a 
, and 10 cents a barrel ov the 


ucers popoom are robbed 

out of their just dues tothe extentof more $5,000,000 per annum, and the 

8 pays that much more for his oil, which is a monopoly in restraint of 
e” 


barrel, because of larger pum r pipes, 
transported through Single pes, with Rais 
3 under Crone Satin 
counsel, 

The present tariff rail rates on petroleum and its products from general points 
in the oil produce’ and manufacturing centers of the oil ions to the sea- 


, New York, is 16} cents per 100 pounds, and present pipeage rates are 
exactly the same, through a most foul, conce conspiracy agreement between 
the roads and the Standard Oil trust to maintain an equality of rates, 450 per 


by Ak greater than they should be, as su uently shown. 

T: y it costs the independent refiner 66 cents a barrel to transport a barrel of 
oil, 50 gallons in wooden packages of 400 pounds, no other means provided for 
him, from the oil regions to the seaboard, and a pro rata rate on a barrel of crude 
42 gallons would cost 55 cents a barrel or eleven times more than it costs to pi 
it. The pipe line charge should not be to exceed 10 cents a barrel, which would 
be a hundred per cent, age and with 45 cents a barrel overe e is an excess 


of 450 per cent. unlaw: pipe and rail freight discrimination, because of 
recat er ired monopoly. Two-thirds of total production is sent to the sea- 
„or 


122 barrels, average two years, and at 45 cents a barrel over- 
i Bod oot annually, interstate public highway rob- 


troleum through the connivance and 


great industry, which evidently is in 
5 in restraint 


0 
The average annual production past two years of Lima oil, second-grade crude, 
ess than best grade, was * 061 barrels, and 


itis su d that at least one-half of this amount, or 9,199,830 barrels, is piped 

from the Lima oil fields to the trust’s refineries located at Whiting, Ind., suburb 

of Chi „on the lake. The rail rate is 10 cents per 100 pounds, or 40 cents a bar- 

rel, on i pace orat the rate of 33,4, cents per BATESI of 42 gal of crude, and 

allowin cents a barrel for pipage leaves 28, cents per barrel overcharge 

2 to the sum of $2,631,151, and which is also a monopoly “in restraint ot 
le? 


the porma out of 2 barrels of oil on each hundred, from ac m 
e 


leum for past two years, 1897-98 
5 3 both kinds of crude past t 733 barrel 
average marke ce for nds of crude Wo y cents per barre 

R 0 ti 01 $756 845 that is annu- 


This makes a total sum of $23,781,650 that is filched from an unwilling people 
in higher-priced oils, because our Government officials are supine, do not execute 
the act as required, are responsible therefor, and yet let these marauders continue 
and extend their scope of action, to exact their unlawful gains from off an op- 
p and downtrodden race; and oh, ye > goas and goddesses, how much longer 
will the people stand such dereliction of official duty! 

In this connection it might be well to state as an eye opener and for a sample, 
the enormous unlawful profits and the acquisition of untold wealth as represented 
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aap ap ep wegen 
ipage wells to refineries on: 
Tp awa ne teh oo 


— es. 


e ee the 
to the 
* 


necessary 3 are bien white Alen h . — b the 
eum on pend th 180S, and 1209.009 ee 

1, „over January 1. ey Env 
oor i, 1888, over January 1, 1897. their wants are ae 
commence to reduce the price of Coen Beng TO 
for home consumption, unless some radical emergency should arise, thus widen- 
the differences between crude and refined, and thus largely increasing their 
wiul Pad through the power and force of monopoly, which “in 

888 of trade.“ 

has already entered into the monopoly and subsidization ot the edi- 


torial’ 8 of 5 5 ine none of the country, and pay high for leading 
laudatory articles, wri agents, as recently — In the Ohio Stute 
iny 1 — 5 Don wen — 3 for an n of such wealth and 


cable means to influence public opinion in their 


* am e awal our action upon the complaints produced, and hi 
same will redah A ina cote shave ail eet oat ee | the 
y: gale 


GEO. RICE. 


MARIETTA, OHIO, May 1, 1899. 
Hon. Jonx W. GRIGGS, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 
your attention to the fact that six months, less five day: 
ent for enforcement o: 


OE SiR TREE. ANS FONT OMe BEES DO that action has been 


thereon. 

wee OSA DOT ne Beth Abr met bine lhe one og TO ype ie ty 
on and these tyrarmical exactions under a supposed free and enlight- 

—— which does not use its force & and power to 

these lawless free! from overri: 


the law and 
to allow them foao on; continne in their mad 
own sweet will to both producer and 


tive interests that may stand in their pathway, in the acquisi of sordid 
wealth, mainly oer through — 2 and with ý 

of which the offi: of this trust have copartners, Jarge owners in their 

stock and bonds, through unlawful 

are and directors in one-fifth of 
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lines, the Baltimore and Ohio, all 
of twenty-seven years, Rothchilds ecli ,& sad commentary on the . — and 
fall of Republican 


hich ons, 
quently carried out to the extent of 110 A poy and which are as prevalent and 
potent to-day as ever, if not more so, and no doubt present Pe pare en trast 
combinations are r l-absorbing ele- 
ment and safety to investors, by whi be rae Om ped 1 will be shut 
out and have no show. H. V. t wasa n 


he besied in his testimony before the August 27, 1879, 
— Standard officials; 5 


. You were disgusted with them a long while ago? 
eS ee TEONA a POR AERE ee ONIE owa iip 
* — to this, in the first three years’ of the interstate erce 
the criminally allowed to the Oil trust, and to no one else, 
be 1 4 — . — 987 ty 
and w. : paon from off each tank car, or carriage cen 
of their by-products free. The officials of the rail lines never 
lainous to the commission, as the law required, and only were they acci- 
dental! through other in 
a V ; 8 mos 
oa extent, many millions — 8 used e purchase an 
nn of tie oo , a t Cai tial teow 


while press reports show them to be back 


ete., for their means seem to be 
combination of the Standard On trust is “in re- 
straint of trade” f the 7 “it suppresses competition and arbitrarily 
55 the „ uality 
enforces q 

of oil, made from low. consumers of petroleum th 5 . 
eee N e of undertest oils, 
and measure. 

TAS ao OD in the sale of vast quantities of . 

the — — 5 at eee e prices most extraor- 


mary, 5 non competition 

In test before the English Pa 8 to increase the flash test of 
petro oe 5 has this to sa 

“The feast is illuminated 388 the deadly low-flash oil of the 
Standard Oil trust. When the lamp bursts an and death at the table, there 


Justice in his dissent from the opinion Court in the 
ate oe ted by me in the 
matter of the Oil trust, ts the matter fi y when he says: 


power is ments Tor to protect 
gers except a na power—one 


e people of 255 e Unked States scab eke Mong 


is capable of exerting its sovercign 


poral throughout every part of the territory and over all the people of the 


nation.“ 
What his ima ee in the line of oe pcan Ra has been 
eee the brit DET Vin ee SAA Pee oe. penned 


moter of trust combinations has just informed me that they only want to secure 


about t fourths of an ind „which is significant, because it allows the 
—— e tion, while the coyert design by 
ese Cormorants is to gradually and confiscate the balance of the competi- 
tive interests who not into the combina or could not sell * 
an th their fatal mistake and 
now are ob to succumb to the inevitabie and ut take what 
ws. O padre TaI OOT B of unlawful warfare, of 
which „ bri! , and corrupi are the dominant features. 
Asan American business been ruined by the trust monopol 
wer of the Standard Oil trust in restraint of trade,” aun) who hes 


you voluminous and incontrovertible facts to sustain the charge, I desire to 
when summary will be commenced to oust this trust from 
Soham Donini the Uni 6 You have the full and 
exclusive power of the Government at your command to easily and 5 
this ouster into por gwen med 7 3 ou so to do, and the 
question of the hour is, How soon will this be carried into effect; and if not, why 
Hot? I smes your ~ 
y, yours, GEO. RICE. 
ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, May 5, 1899. 
President Wu. MCKINLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 


States of ‘America. elected uras Peng oh eto 3 
to you as one of —.— aaue j — or fustice 


certain complaints and ants that warrant me in so doing. 


— as BY r to 8 t of Justice, followed by several more 
ts of the existence of that well-known trust monopoly 

—— Standard Oil trust, that I was an acute sufferer 8 my 
business my shut down for ng to 


three 
trust — its — cod conspiracy 
with the rail lines to destroy my business, which it has done. 
luminous and incontrovertible 


1755 
A 
$ 
F 


acl been 
the reason that I n yon aat onn your atten- 
thereto, that further delay or leniency sh A not be ed, that summary 
this should have been taken by the Government to rid this coun- 


ere 
e baneful effects of this trust. I can 


a 
BRB 
Au 
8 
2 
8 
3 
: 
at 
E 
4 
85 
S 
Ta 
ah 
g 
8 
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ure. 
in your 55 address you uttered these memorable words: 
e declaration of the party now restored to power has been in the past that 
f opposition to all combinations of capital organized in 5 005 or otherwise, to 
. arbitrarily the conditions of trade among our citizens. 
await your answer. 


y, yours, ” GEO. RICE. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, 


May 6, 6, 1899. 
DEAR Str: The President directs me to acknowl the receipt of your letter 
of recent date, and to d to inform you that ie has been for the consideration 
of the Shey inte conte 
Y, Fours, 


sere ret 
Mr. GEO. RICE, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


MARIETTA, OHIO, May 15, 1899. 
Hon. Jonx W. GRIGGS, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. 0 
Dear Sin: I again remind you of the fact that more than six months have 
passed since I entered complaint to your jot eee oie preg ns several 
subsequent additional Roa roam et eS n w against 
e unlawful existence of the well-known and 
tion—the Standard Oil 


been 
which can easily and quickly be done 
pouon ue in the Federal anti 


5 
hour — a il on er nowt m aae the tee he — 


W. 
= perth Respectfully, yours, GEO. RICE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31, 1899, 
Hon. Joux W. Grices, 
Attorney- 


Stn: Mr. George . = "Marietta, Ohio, bas sent to me the dence 
RUKI De ee rtment of Justice in r to the requested en- 
forcement Oil trast of the act of cares Sere — 

An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful res 1 


dence submitted to me consists of his letter of November 5, 1898, 
y thereto under date of November 15, 1898, by Acting Attorney- 
J 


and 
The 
and the re 
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General Richards, No. 8247, ces S. G., also his letter of miei 

letter and supplemental letter February 16, your 15 1858 4% L Nach 14, 14, 1899 

also his letters of A ril 17, April 24, i, May 1, an May 1 Sie 
et been ved, an: the President under date of 

288 f Aee the Prsaident to him under date of May 6, to the effect 

d been referred to your office for consideration. 


your communication 
ons and so far as T cen gather 
seems to be raised by the 


„Is a matter of 
in the public 
e law 


form 
law is unable to reach and a) 


ply — — remed: 8 — intended by 
A I call your ly pioneer bho 1 of the debates 


vitality 
5 ! ud Miedl its Read yi 
a 
because so long as this statute remains 


ecisii 
890 8 48 this subject, 
upon boo EATR Aie pyi ad dl: 
cation, another and statute can not be 


But in view of the d ions of the Supreme rt, particular] in the cases of 
the Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic associations, it can hardly be claimed that 
the law lacks the necessary ty. 

Heretofore I have discussed this question solely with reference to what I have 
esteemed to 2 the duty ol the law 5 of the Government to do of their own 
motion, but if I am wrong in this, with a view to secure cee action, my client 

CH 


this contract 

become a part of court record ae obtainable by the Department; it 

is all that it has so often been stated to be, a contract to control prices, annihilate 
saa and a mutual division of profits, 

2. Said trust has been formed and is en engn 

state trade; and 


of th successful conspiracy, co 
market not ony the prices of the ernde oil, but also the prices of petroleum 
products. . Specify a fact w come wi my own 
personal tly the said trust has arbitrarily and successfully 
doubled the ae naphtha in in the public market. To-day the price of Dapath 
is more than 100 per cent greater than it was on the ist of January last, and this 
increase of price is due entirely to the manipulation of the Standard Oil trust. 
tec the recent 1 in the city of bo fem a yr for the lighting of about 1,300 
street lam e in cost to the city, on account of the raisin, ng of 
ps — as above stated, poems to more than $5,000 per annum, and I am cred. 
ormed that under a recent letting in Chicago the increased cost in that line of 
* exceeds 
is demonstrable from the records of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sit that this gigantic monopoly has such a far-reaching power that it is able to 
ht vate IDON its interstate atti ents, 
ee in ape these charges, and offering 
and more flagrant violations of the law, or 
cee to the matters and things necessary to bring 
8 Within the purview of the statute. 
ma he now 8 months since my client called the attention of the Depart- 
8 just cause of air gag ap which you on March 


be of so Paramount in 3 as to gprs him to make a pledge — = 
Administra’ O that enforcement at the time of his his. ARAA 
This trust is the most sie grt by of all. I have the honor to be, very anne 
Your obedient servant, 
A. G. SAFFORD, 


Attorney for Geo. Rice. 


1416 F STREET NW., 
Washington, D. C, June 19, 1899. 
Hon. Joux W. GRIGGS, 
Attorney- General. 

DEAR Stn: On the 31st of May last, I addressed you a letter with reference to 
the complaint of Rice against the Standard Oil trust, to which I have 
received no reply. Iwill be pleased to know whether the letter was received and 
whether an answer, with reference to the contents of the letter, may be expected 


in 3 near future. 
Yours, very truly, A. G. SAFFORD, Attorney, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
‘ashington, D. C., June 20, 1899. 
A. G. SAFFORD, 2 
1416 F NW., Washington, D. G 
Sim: Your letter = May 31 was duly received. The matter referred to has been 
heretofore in the of Solicitor-General Richards, who has had general 
charge of yiolations of the Sherman Act for this De ment. Mr. Ri isat 


part 
the present time out of the country, and I have not been able either to refer the 
matter to him or to 9 With him relative to 3 , Which, as you must be 
e requiring careful investigation and deration. 
J 


JOHN W. GRIGGS, Attorney-General, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20, 1899. 

Hon, Jonx W. — . 
a de TONTIN Washington, D. C. 

to pre rors the 20th of June last, I have to sa 

before the Solicitor-General, Mr. Ric 


I concede the importance o of the questions involved and their demand fora 
careful investigation, but insist that the fact of their importance demands a 
—.— t as well as a 3 . and z proper consideration requires 


ing other than 
N be: nested iets our office to take a 
priate notion, and. a ag requested by Mr, Rico assure him tha „ 
will be entered upon and ROMAE yor faire sary date 


Yours, very truly, 


that 


A. G, SAFFORD, Attorney. 


I AM FIRMLY CONVINCED THAT IF THE QUESTION WERE SUBMITTED TO 
THEM ON A REASONABLY CLEAR ISSUR AN OVERWHELMING MAJORITY 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WOULD SHOW THEMSELVES EAGER TO DEMON- 
STRATE THEIR MORAL SOUNDNESS BY WASHING THEIR HANDS OF THIS 
BLOODY INIQUITY, AND BY THUS MAKING IT MANIFEST TO ALL THE 
WORLD THAT THEY ARE AN HONEST AND A JUST PEOPLE, AND THAT THE 
REPUBLIC OF WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN STILL LIVES. 

[Speech of Hon. Carl Schurz in Cooper Institute, May 24, 1900, as reported in 

New York Evening Post.] 

I have long been, and am now, voce png deny pe the facts and ten- 
dencies of the imperialistic bag ag eco our 5 
quired into and fully understood tted 
to vote on their own eth og for a 


Let us see what our true ENNEA are, 
S ahali be gen To this end we must first remember what has 
P-S e 1 1 
to the world by a 8 
r str’ any fat 


the 
Sener 
This 4 the 


53 
0 * be, free and in ney nigh ined eh 


if according to our Aerts trine, m actually 
5 3 sovereignty over Cuba. so she had forfeited — sovereignty 
overt 

Bat tt the claim of the Philip Islanders as to their ind 
fact even much str than of the Cubans. 9 ied and brought 
e oE spre he e Philippine insu: ts to the scene of action. 
wey ald and under his oyes es that chief organized a Fili PETTO 

wae roclaimed the ine 3 hoisted the that repub- 
lic on bis 3 vessels, and set up a civil 8 e according to 
the imperialist Barrett's testimony, compared in some of its important parts 


tay with that of Japan. 
The pino 8 while our land forces moro arriv 
uickly cleared the interior of the country of the 8. s taking many 

thoussods of them 1 sakao mon . hee Nei the 

cou 

to the e In other words, the Filipino as our 
allles. crippling the Spanish power as we could not tase crippled it with our 
force then at hand: and they were practically recognized as our allies, even 
to the extent of t having turned over to ‘hens Spanish prisoners taken ina 
common enterprise. 

And while so profiting from their action as our page Page ar eI do not say 
officially promised them 8 eee we morally 
Smounted | to the same thing permitted them to believe that 1 in fighting 
. — ro fighting fo for their own independen: 


Ce; We 
is un troops enough on the field to 
What masters of the situ We took Manila, 3 Spanish 
0 m com- 
to surrender on the v: rosad, among others, that he was hemmed 
n we proceeded to conclude a 
aarne tod e the hili 


the coun’ 3 
the common enemy, although we eer that not de- 
of is a Serene, 5 only morally but ac lost it; and ele 
Ret of treacherous se -stultification in order to 
we coveted th their land. 


mse inal — 
diplomatic betra; thal te t . enon 
ic before reaty with 
any ae of legal force us oe assent of the Se: to Presid President M: acquired 
issued an order to our 2 notorious ** 8 nt-assimilation or- 
der —assuming that our sovereignty over the Hoggett omar oda actually exist, 
and Army to enforce it all over the arc. ‘ant a 
usurpation of — = was ever 5 
at 8 freed 41 er ve d . oni 
5 om an lence, nera’ 
1 inasok my the e eae the consequences it would bring on, tried to sup- 
prosa it. But subordinate it became known to the Filipinos, and 
understood it 221 was—a declaration of war against them. Then the 
— Be wantonly provoked the President's order came. We 3 
by force the ee the Filipinos had set up—a very respec N N 
ernment, as tent witnesses testify—a far better 9 
tue — Cubans: ever had. 
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We carried death and desolation into the towns and villages of our late 
allies. We killed many, many thousands of them, and still go on killing them 
at the rate of 1,000 to 1,500 a month for no otber reason than that, as we call 
it, they refuse to submit to our sovereignty; but as it may in truth be called. 
for no other reason than that our former allies object to being sold and bought 
like a herd of cattle, and that they still demand that liberty and independ- 
ence to which, by the principle we ourselves had affirmed in the case of Cuba, 
they are rightf entitled. 


pino allies. That challenge 
renew it. I call u 
the Cabinet, and 
and 


aspects 

some e uence; and the laymen who listen to them—I call upon them all 
to show me in all the annals of mankind a similar instance of more knavish 
treachery. Let them answer me if they can. And then let them tell me 
what the responsibilities are wing from such conduct. 

is there any doubt about the facts? ney arn history. There has indeed 
been some quibbling as to whether the ag were really our allies. That 
the Government not give them the title of allies is true enough. But 
did we not use their services as those of allies so long as their services were 
of any advantage tous? Did we not practically treat them as allies durin: 
that fime, even to the extent of ng them as entitled to the char oF 
prisoners taken from the common enemy by the aid of ourarms? And did 
not our using them as our allies, and our 8 by their services as our 

, impose upon us the moral obligation t them as our allies? An 

unscrupulous pettifogger may dispute that, but a man of honor will not. 
Let the im answer, 

There has also been some mopon as to gur having promised them inde- 
n formal official declara in 


es, and prang from their service as 
were fig 
fought on the same side with us against 


lieved otherwise? And did we ever during that period honestly tell them 
that they were mistaken? as we did not tell them this while g them 
as allies, was not that morally as and binding a promise as if it had been 
written down, signed, sealed. and delivered? Again, an unscrupulous petti- 
fogger may quibble about this, but an honest man, a gentleman, will not. 
Let the imperialists answer. 

t. then, is our 


responsibility growing out of this state of facts? I ma 
rection view of the case; that we 5 
are; that we have got the Philippines now; that the 
that all that 


place, we have not got the P 


people, our late allies, to get control of them. All we have got is, as I have 
shown, not a moral and rightful, but merely a technical title—such a title as 
an unscrupulous co} ‘er may, by legal quirks and technicalities 


rporation 
and treachery and force get to the property of the stockholders, 

But suppose we had won actual possession of the Philippines. Would that 
Soe sia ee cok teats, in possesion or slolec Coda aautacttained tetra 
the way we m on oi en g 0 ne raud, 
treneivan aa brutal force. We know the goods are stolen goda tor we 
have stolen them ourselves. When we remind the imperialists of that fact, 
the answer is substantially this: “S us the useless on of that 
academic question. Suppose the s are stolen. Then the 83 
those goods devolves upon us new responsibilities which in the place re- 
quire us to keep the stolen goods.“ 1 

Is this yy the first demand of the new responsibility of the t Amer- 
ican Republic? I have always believed that the Republic of Washington and 
Lincoln should and would always it as the first and highest respon- 
sibility to give to the world an example of good faith and 8 Justice in 
the recognition of the rights of others, be they ever so humble. 

Unless Iam al th in this belief, our true responsibilities in the 
case of the Philippines demands not that we regard it as a mere academic 


ines and 
op Pot- 
come 


relations with him. Wha ines has established 
ust such a relation as that, and it would be a source of national mortification 
we gave up our ties because we find them difficult.” 

With, due respect, it said, no illustration would be more unhappy. It 
might fit if the creole woman with her seven children had run after our son 
i her, or if she had at least willingly consented to his 
pro iage. But what is the truth? The poor woman is desper- 
ately struggling against our son's treacherous embrace. and our sox is bus 
discharying his responsibility“ to the children by killing them at arapi 
rate because they resist the shameful subjugation of their mother. 

Not very long ago the bishop, keenly appreciate the moral and political 
tendencies of our imperialistic policy, told his flock that the main question 
was not what we would do with the fruits of our victories," but rather 
what they would do with us. One of the first things they have already done 
with us, it seems, is so to benumb our moral sense and to co our moral 
principles as to make us capable of cheating our own consciences by putting 
aside the question of right or wrong in what we have done as a mere aca- 
demic question” no longer to iscussed, because it is done, and of readily 
accepting that which exists, however wrongful, degrading, and dangerous, 
simply because it ex 


first responsibility as a nation, and that it would, in the bishop's wo: in- 
deed, be a “source of national mortification if we nce up that respo ty 
because we find it difficult." -And this responsibility the imperialists have 
either not the will or not the cou to meet face to face 


rage 
How is that responsibility to be met? 
should have had no war with the Filipinos, Nenad as we have had no war with 
the Cubans, if we had, after defeating the 


paniards, simply applied to the 
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Philippine Islands the same principles which we have applied to Cuba—that 
is, if we had frankly and sincerely at the start recognized the Philippine 
Islanders as entitled to their freedom and independence, and then gone about 
in good faith to aid them in setting up an independent government, and let 
the world know that we would not permit any other power to interfere with 
them, which would have been quite sufficient for their protection. 

Nor will any sensible person doubt that if we, even to-day, after all that 
has happened, proclaimed it to be our sincere and fixed intention with regard 
to them to treat the bla deni Islanders on the same basis of right as that on 
which we have pro: to treat the Cubans, the abominable slaughter 
would cease at once, and although much natural distrust would bave to be 
overcome, friendly relations with the islanders could be established with 
substantially the same desirable results as we might have had more cheaply 
by ‘honorable and statesmanlike conduct at the beginning. Who has the 
audacity to deny this? Is there any sound reason why this most righteous 
and rational pol liey should not be adopted? 

ee it is said that the establishment of an independent government in 
the Philippines would at once be followed by bloody 8 that those 
people would forthwith begin to cut one another's throats; and that to pre- 
vent this we had to destroy the native 33 which at the time was 
in a considerable portion of the country in peaceful operation, and that inci- 
dentally we had therefore to cut their throats ourselves. A more ghastly 
5 than this objection can hardly be imagined. In the first place, this 
prediction of bloody anarchy is a mere without any proof. 

But even if it were well founded, any imperialist have the hardihood 
to pretend that those people would in their internal broils have killed half 
as many, or one-tenth as many, as we have killed andare killing tosubjugate 

them? Can we, who have been and are slaughtering them by the thousands 

‘with no end in prospect, can we presume to refuse to them independence on 
the ground that there may be rders that may cost some of them their 
lives? 8 be more impudent and disgusting? 

It is also that there are great difficulties in the way of their having an 
independent government, differences of tribes and the like, and that there- 
fore they can not be left to govern themselves. Admiral Dewey, emphatic- 
ally and repeatedly, from his knowledge of them, pronounced them far more 
capable of self-government than the Cubans. But if the Cubans are less ca- 
pable than the Philippine Islanders, must we therefore give up our efforts to 
secure independent government to thatisland? 

No doubt there are difficulties in the way; but I venture to say that at 
present the greatest of those difficulties is in ourselves. There are two waya 
to by gad ry the solution of sucha problem. One is to take the problem 
hand with a sincere desire that it be solved. Then many of the difficulties 
which at first sight ee most formidable will be found not to be insur- 
mountable at all toan honest, intelligent, and persevering effort to overcome 
them. The other way to approach the problem is with no sincere desire to 
solve it, or even with the desire that it be not solved. Then difficulties are 
diligently looked forand magnified until they appear so great that the task 
of overcoming them seems hopeless. 

Here is the trouble with our imperialists. Determined to make the Phil- 
ippine Islanders our subjects, they find no end of reasons to show that those 
people can not be t own masters. Nothing would be easier than to con- 


vince saroe e Sy be so convinced that the Cubans, or the Me 
or the Chileans are incapable of maintaining decent re reer govern- 
men teven beshown 


and that therefore we must rule them. Why, it mig 

that the people of New York City, or of Philad hia, or of Chicago, have 

proved themselves unable to govern themselves, and that the conduct of 

1— 2 — yr roe an governments must therefore be intrusted to somebody else 
r fitted. 


But let us once resolve with perfect good faith to aid the 3 Island- 
ers in constructing an independent government suitable to their conditions, 
and let us have men in power who are honestly determined to accomplish 
that end, and the difficulties will rapidly diminish. Of course, the Philip- 
pines will not have an ideal republican government. We have not, for that 
matter. But let us honestly ie ther, and they can get an independent 
oes as good as that of Mexico, and better than those of most of the 

uth American Republics. They would N have such a govern- 
ment now had we not perfidiously drowned it in blood. 

The fine pretense that we must subjugate them in order to teach and 
secure to them honest government is perhaps not as proudly insisted 17 
to-day as it was a month ago. It is not too much to say that the recent dis- 
closures in Cuba have advertised our disgrace in that t to the whole 
world more — than it had ever been advertised before. Nor can we 

ves the belief that the Cuban instance is an isolated one. 

Some time ago General Otis issued an order inst evil abr saat in our ad- 
ministration of things in the Foliprines which clearly indicated that our 
service there was Roney eoad with corruption. *, 

Neither is this surpr: sing. oe official experience in the conduct of Indian 
affairs, as Secretary of the Interior, taught mesome pertinent lessons. Why 

especially difficult to prevent corrupt practices in the Indian agencies? 

For two reasons: First, because these officers are comparatively far removed 
from the e ph cans of the rok angen poate the publics S be 
cause a good many of our people have very o regard for the an 
interests of ee e inferior e erm consider cheating and 9 such 
races as a pringe of the superior being. 

To such men the Philippine Islander is only a “nigger,” and the Cuban 
and Porto Rican but little better; and finding themselves in the transmarine 
dependencies, much farther away from u Aa at gy and public observa- 
tion than eyen an Indian agent is, they always be apt to these de- 
pendencies as fair fields for plundering operations. The idea that our 
colonial service become a seminary of political virtue is, therefore, a 
highly grotesque one. Most of the rascalities practiced there we shall, on 
account of the distance, never know. But in all probability enough will be- 
come known to produce an incalculably mischievous effect upon the natives, 
and to ex this 55 to the ridicule and contempt of mankind. 

It would require the strictest kind of civil-service system, covering all 

itions, and a most rigorous enforcement of it, to counteract such ten- 
encies and temptations, How much of such a system we may expect from 
an Administration which, in spite of the solemn pledges and protestations 
of its party and of the dent , has so much demoralized the sys- 
tem which already exists by opening all sorts of facilities in it to the invasion 
of spoils politics I leave you to judge. 

On the whole, that pharisaival cant which was used to envelop this wicked 
and wanton war of “criminal aggression” inst the Filipinos in the guise 
of humanitarian purpose has very much subsided. It could not stand t 
the facts in the case. The declaration of the Administration leader in the 
Hours qe? Langit ae that we years po make si the money, 775 can ose — 

e es, an e equally brutal appeals of greed put for 0 
Denbys pe 8 are by this time generally taken to reveal the true 
spirit of the enterprise. 

Now, [am myself very much in favor of the largest possible expansion of 
our commerce by legitimate means. But must we to that end repudiate the 
high principles, ideals, and traditi 
commi 


ions of the great American Republic, and 
it the villainy of betraying our allies and slaughter untold thou 


opportunit 
“firmly convinced that if the question were submit 
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of innocent ple who only stand up for the principles to which we ourselves 
owe onr national existence? 
ha ve time and n publicly challenged the imperialists to deny the fact 
that we might have in the Philippines for the mere asking all the coaling 
stations and commercial facilities, and all the ci g agencies, and all the 
led “ footholds” for our Asiatic trade we may 5 if we 
had treated the Philippine Islanders justly as totheir right to dependence. 
No imperialist, to my knowledge, has ever denied this. 

Task them now whether there can be any doubt that we can have all these 
accommodations and facilities and vileges to-day without striking a fur- 
ther blow, if we stop the present iniquitous slaughter by honestly and effec- 

y recognizing their right to independence. Who doubts this? Who, 
then, will deny that even from the legitimate commercial point of view our 
treatment of the Philippines is as uncalled for and wanton as it is cruel, 
treacherous, and disgraceful, we can still correct the colossal blun- 
gar 5 7 have made by doing justice as an honest nation if we only resolve to 

0 80 

Indeed, there may be some persons expecting to make more money out of 
the 1 if we sabjagate them at the cost of ever so much blood and 
devastation, and then rule them by a substantially despotic sway. But who 
are they? Not the people at large, especially not the laboring masses, but a 
favored fow. ere I invite the especial attention of our conservative 
fellow-citizens who are so much alarmed at the possibility that the political 
struggles in_this dem —a democracy working through universal suf- 
3 develop into a struggle of the r against the rich. 

avs they considered how apt this kind of imperialistic policy will be to 
incite and ten such a deyelopment? What was it that so powerfully 
aroused the masses of the American ple about the law denying the Porto 
Ricans free o eg with the United States? It was the sudden revelation of 


¢ ocracy working 
— * h universal suffrage n the conservative influence of high ences 


and 


and of selfish ambition take their apace and become the only motive power of 
action, there remaining nothing higher to a to. And that is the direc- 
tion in which the imperialistic policy is driving us. 


Not can be more dangerous in a demoe: like ours than the preva- 


responsibility for the great lesson it is to administer to mankind, 

that true Democracy means not only the assertion of one’s own rights, but 
also a just t for the rights of others, and that this Democracy of ours 
is able to resist the temptations which might seduce it from its fidelity to that 
obligation. It is its responsibility for the fulfillment of the great prom- 


ise expressed by Abraham Lincoln on the battlefield of Gettysburg, that 


3 KE the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
e earth." 

Who will deny that this msibility—our true, our ount respon- 

rf a 5 N to subjugate as 


e main difticulty—the only real 1 in ourselves. It is the diffi- 
culty of baffling the of some ns who want to rule that country for 
exploitation; it is the difficulty of curbing our own vanity and false pride, 
which would persevere in an ambitious ci however wicked, because we 
have once entered upon it. These difficulties of meeting our true responsi- 
bility is great; but, to I apd Bishop Potter's words — Bg it would indeed 
“be a sources of national mortification if we gave up our responsibility be- 
cause we find it difficult.” 

But if we do overcome those difficulties and fulfill the duty imposed upon 
us by our true responsibility, the American people will stand before the 
world in an attitude of moral greatness never surpassed in the annals of 
mankind; for we shall have shown that we can not only take cities and con- 
quer hostile armies, but that, which is infinitely more glorious, we can, when 
we have done w: conquer ourselves. 

1 have been told on very good anthority that many of the 8 
licans are heartily sick of the whole Philippine business, and that y sin- 
cerely wish we had never taken a foot of ground on the ea ag and were 
now rid of the whole concern. I have reason for believing it. But why 
have they not the moral courage 55 ublicly 8 so? Why do 
they not epee tht of day appeal to the President, and to 
and to their party to give up that accursed “criminal aggression,“ and to 
do that which is just and right and would be most honorable to the American 
people? Is their moral sense se enslaved by a wretched party spirit that it 
must humbly cower under a dictation which they can not but detest and be 
ashamed off Surely they could do no better service to t) Ives and to 
their country than by emancipating their consciences like men. 

You will lave observed that in reciting the acts of our Government I said, 
“We have done this.“ and We have done that.“ I used that form of ex- 
preon for tho sake of brevity. Injustice to the American le it should 

corrected. No; it was not the American people that instigated or even 
sanctioned by their assent the betrayal of American pi the attempt 
to subjugate a foreign population and in ruthlessly destroying them. ose 
things have ind been done in the name of the American peoples but it 
N be said that the history of Machiavelian politics shows few in- 
stunces of a more unscrupulous “confidence -a that of which the 
American people have in this case been made the victim by means of an art- 
ful censorship of news, of sanctimonious cant disguising evil deeds, and of 
other equally unscrupulous contrivances. 

What the American le really think, what understanding and appre- 


ciation they ay have or their bog goers nao they will soon have the first 
: fi -began 


‘or declaring and as by saying and now repeat, I am 
tothem onareasonably 


clear issue an overwhelming majority of the American people would show 
themselves per to demonstrate their moral soundness by washing their 
hands of this bloody iniquity, and by thus making it manifest to all the world 
that they are an honest and a just people and that the Republic of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln still lives. 


SEES NO HOPE IN REPUBLICAN PARTY—WE ARE WRITING THE MOST DISGRACEFUL 
CHAPTER OF ALL MODERN HISTORY. 


[Speech of Ex-Governor Boutwell in rope Institute, May 24, as reported in the 
National Watchman. ] 

Lhave set before myself the task of specifying some of the errors in which Presi- 
dent McKinley and his administration haye indulged in rd to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and I shall then mention some of the pretexts that have 
been resorted to as apologies or excuses or shields for what has been done, There 
are indications that attempts are making to so construe the Constitution as to 
justify the ponor of seizing, through war, foreign lands and alien poma and 
governing em as they might be governed if the Constitution of the United States 

d not exist. It is the manifest purpose of the Administration to seize and to 
hold countries and to pr races and communities outside of the jurisdiction 
of the Constitution. Thusis the Administration creating a power in the President 
and Congress aay gree of the Constitution, and over which the people can 
have no control. It is with that usurpation that Iam now to deal. The question 
before the country is this: Republic or ore 

Of many 3 that may be laid down concerning the Constitution of 
the Unit tates, no one can be more worthy of universal acceptance than 
namely: The Constitution can not, of its own force, apply to territory that is not 
oi the United States. 7 

A second proposition, which seems to j iy itself without argument, is this: 
The Constitution by its own force applies equally and everywhere and always to 
every part of the United States, 


THE JURISDICTION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


In elucidation and support of the first proposition, if that proposition is open 
to debate, it may be said that it was not in the power of the men who made the 
Constitution, nor of the poopie and States that ratified it, to have it applicable to 
Great Britain, to the Philippines, or to the island of Porto Rico, that was then 
under the dominion of Spain, 

If, then, the first proposition must be accepted as an indisputable truth, it fol- 
lows, inevitably, that Constitution does not give power, and, in fine, that the 
Constitution could not have given power to Con: to legislate for territories 
and peoples that were or that thereafter might be outside of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Constitution itself. The power of legislation which subsists in the 
Congress of the United States is a derived power, and it is subject to one inherent 
limitation—its powers can not exceed the powers by the body of 
authority—in this case the Constitution—from which its own powers are derived. 
If upon argument this Ly ag might be open to debate, it remains to be said 
that the Constitution has fixed the t of legislative power. As a declaran- 
tion of a limitation of 8 power in Congress, the provision is su nous, 
but its value is now to appreciated in the enforcement of a est truth 
which otherwise, in these times, might be resisted stubbornly. 

CONGRESS CAN NOT GO BEYOND CONSTITUTION, 
P and stan: at the head of all 
and of all declarations else, are these words: “ legislative powers 
ted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall 


gress must find authority in the tution for each and every of its legislative 


acts. 

In vain will be the search for authority to.1 late beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Constitution. No attempt has been made in the Constitution to give such 
authority, and such authority could not have been given. The limits of legisla- 
tive powers in Con; have been fixed, by the Constitution, and they are fixed, 
irrevocably fixed, in the nature of things. 

Asa nation we are to obey the Constitution and to apply these truths, If Porto 
Rico is of the United States, then its ports are ports of the United States, and its 
inhabitants are citizens of the United States, and they are endowed already with 
all the rights and privileges of 9 11 
States, then the attempt to exercise j ction over the island through the law- 
making power is a 1 abroad and a violation of duty at home, 
which can not be defended and which ought not to be tolerated. 


the Constitution extends to them, and the privileges and 
note are their possession, as they are the possession of the preexisting States 


territory ie ent but we must govern it under the Constitution, and in the 
exercise of those 


as I have laid them down, 9 may or may not, in some particulars, make 

Territories; but beyond question there can be no 
8 no exemptions in the matter of taxation, and the sin of a departure 
rom this constitutional obligation can not be qualified by any conditions that 
may be found in the 1 m of ress, Whatever is within or is of the 
United States is entitled the benefit of this 8 „All duties, imposts, 


forms of 1 tion in we take money from any people who are not 
within the jurisdiction of our Constitution, the taking is an act of robbery for 
which neither justification nor excuse can be found, The act is not different in 
morals from pan on the mgh asean 

the admitted fact in the case of Porto Rico, upon the theory of the 
President as set forth in his message, we haye taken moneys wrongfully from 
citizens of the United States who have vant alg produets from that id, it is 
an odd form of recom e that an equivalent sum of money is now to be given 
to others who are destitute and starving, and who have been brought into 
poverty and 1 DY our wrong Toing. 

The claim that Congress may extend the Constitution to the new Territories is 
only a restatement of the claim that the Constitution does not apply of its own 
force to our newly acquired possessions, and that the power of Congress over 
such possessions is an unlimited power. 

Congress is to obey the Constitution. It has no power to increase or diminish 
the scope of that instrument. 

Whenever a Territory is acquired, either by purchase or conquest, the Consti- 
tution becomes immediately and by its own force the fundamental law of such 
acquired Territory, or it must remain forever outside the Constitution, and conse- 


ve Bere outside of the jurisdiction of Congress, regi 2 1 as can not 
ond the jurisdiction of the Constitution, the source, and the sole 
source, of hamein e ewislative authority, The inquiry thus made leads to these conclu- 


e beat tiesto ine Gonstttation, mod Coa AAT A A E AE A 
beousnes wal ec u an without the aid or agency o. 
any branch or 4: Government of the United sedi 


y 8 of the States. 
The power 55 legislation by Congress over such Territory is fixed and limited 


by the 
75 That power is so limited that the — 1 Imposts, and excises” must be 
the same in the newly Bes gies possessions 3 105 may then be in preexisting 
1 3 at same periods of 
le 0 
ee e the jurisdiction of the See 


vern territories and provinces that are not 
may extend on ae 


with the 
ational 

from the ERA 

be convinced 


as he can not 
tes in ‘the American 


of the 7 5 eS his 
accept co, 
Union, 


„ he wou! e an an 
uba, and the | Philippines as equal 


THE 3 OF THE NATION, 


which 
y have done. It is 
pe indirection what is pr big mit A fe popar 
mislead, and therefore its sphere of action is not ted 
tection of criminals, There isa resort to 0 
in blic and official penad 


* Sang or whenever 


a charge which asse or assumes 

officer, D he should be able to 8 — 1 in 

He should be able ‘rahul = deny the 5 coer 

ing the trui he d be ready to defend whath 
been done and upon the ground of reno 


PRETEXTS AND THE PACTS. 


es have so presented the issues when e 
lic opinion. The posi taken by the 
fe Bonnet ty hie . change 

peg Ty to be uneed 


cates o 
attempt to mold and 
and the 


abhi OE VEEE create eee. 
This reversal 5 ence indicates the presence of 
in the ranks of the Filipinos. A new aspect of the war is thus 


presented, 
Was not the statement that the war was ended and that civil rule was to be 
to mislead this country? Under a civil govern- 
5 


more brutal has ever been charged 
4 . 


PRESIDENTIAL BUNCO, 
I to consider a pretext 1 le, nai namely, Tat we and various 
statement, the Presiden È I responsi t Willy mapa not seek 


W by placing the responsibility 
e Being. 


hitelaw Reid says that an in as to the way or means by which the 
responsibility was thrust the etda is not now in order, As Mr, Reid is 
in a di ble for the calamities in which the country is oea ane 


McKinley has en ere no in saying that it is a new policy. 
1 118 5 make that a when they assert that the United States is now a 
“ world power,” a rank tha come with or as a consequence of the Presi- 
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e burden of a 
gets the nation's 
done. 


A DEGRADING DEMAND UPON THD PEOPLE. 


In the history of despotisms there is not a record of a more degrading subseryi- 
ency than this which oat pi acto ey a are asked to accept. Thus is brought 
caren Poe eee y of the doctrine that a people may be governed 


This is the 3 now made upon the American people. Let the demand be 
made, I answer, as one citizen, the country is not thus to be silenced into abject 
submission. There will be inquiry, investigation, scrutiny, as the Beta A y process 
by which a judgment can be reached upon the all- irn question of the fit- 
ness of ent McKinley to be again intrusted me o fortunes of the pinion is 

The demand for silence and for the suppression of discussion and of opinion 
an admission that that which has been done can not be defended, Sucha ot New York, 


former i accepted the 
issue without delay, and without a or h on it entered upon its defense, 
Whenever its officers were cha th uct or feasance in office it 
entered at once upon an investigation, and pursued the investigation to the end, 
and that without regard to consequences to the party or to the accused. 


PRESIDENTIAL ACTS NOT SACRED THEN, 


& party accept 
Eo the country on the part of a President that were unlawful, or unjust, or injurious 


8 assembled in December, 1865, it appeared that the State of 
North C Carolina and six other States that had been in the rebellion had 
under ms issued by t Johnson, and it was 
7c the Unſon and 
i | ction on the part of Congress. Th VV 5 
0 


n on the of Congress, The acts ofthe Presiden 
ssn reconstruct the Government 


accordin ng to lisidens of justica 
prt ved nig In those da: te pepi lana iy not been author- 
y, were treated as bind aaa Tba DAET and inquiries 


insti An a to the country was made, and by a 
two-thirds em ne the action of the dent was condemned. 

At this point I turn aside that I may 4 in an observation which may 
appear 3 or otherwise, according to the opinions of those who may hear 
or may reac. If President Johnson's plan of reconstruction had been accepted, 
the evil to the country would have been light compared with the evil of — 
ing the Philippines, 
nies they are to be preimage 
be followed by the coun’ 

And sp | mas inion that the fair-minded historian will be able 
to frame a better defense for dent Johnson than the historian, or the casuist 
even, will be able to offer in behalf of Faas McKinley. 


Tam not not disturbed by the admission, w I make for the purposes of this 
address, that the United States is in sin the In Tawfal possession 
treaty and the — of nations, — the nme nd thee Bg po How- 


ever we may designate them, i are terri and as such Ac 
fall within the scope of ieee of the Coen r tution: ‘he Congress 
have power to Edane an needful rules and eee tomes ang open 
the terri or o ging to the United States.” In te of wha 
has been said recenti, Ladd I nad“ heres remark that the Constitution speaks always in 
the present 

HAVE SURRENDERED TERRITORY BEFORE. 


The United eae is not embarrassed. io the fact that our title to Porto Rico and 
Spain and all oth 


the 8 ne poner 

the absolute Eis OSLAT ton ALASTI oF Sex ork. 
dence that our eee to 2 —— of” and to transfer our title to another is free 
from doubt or lawful challenge. In surrendered 


3 we terri- 
sata nce oy howe whe emg a nited States. 

In John Tyler's administra: and under Mr. Webster's lead, we transferred 
to Great Britain a territory that was of the State of Maine. This was done by the 
consent of the State of Maine and of the State of Massach 
joint owners of the lands that were thus t . 

upon the power granted in the Constitution, I assume that the United States ma: 
transfer its title to Porto Rico and the 5 without “let or J 
from anybody. Th: gency, divine oF 1 pretexts that these LANAS have come 


those responsibilities. 9 —.— e ee eee the Phili e 

are with us, and of us, States, or as colonies, all periods 
of time. Hence it is that Mr. Reid claims out of place, and 
C reverse what done. 
For my purposes and for this occasion I shall assume that there is in the 


THE PRESIDENT AND Nor DESTINY RESPONSIBLE. 


I come now to a more careful examination of the claim that these with 
many e actual and present, and with forebodings of evils that are at once 
3 and immeasurmble, have been thrust upon us by processes which were 

le and which could not have been foreseen. If any ay pa s of —.— — 7 — 
por excuse is true as regards the country, none of it is o as 
President and those who may have advised and supported his ewer anos since the 
war with Spain was ended. 

The remark has been so often made that it is now a vain repetition to ony te that 
the war of the 19th of 5 — was undertaken for the sole poe eae 
ing Cuba from the domi pe Even as to that war, it 
that the eigenen was 8 onal action to accept and indorse — 9 
If, then, the President had pons iea the act of the 19th of April, or if he had 
obeyed an impulse of opinion such as has been attributed to him, he would 
have ended the = when the authority of Spain over the island of Cuba had 


— exti. 
ent bad no authority for further action, either by war or by ‘ 
hed demands through the treaty-making power. Incidentally, two 8 
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have been off the destruction of . and, secon ts 
destruction of the fleet in the harbor of Manet he destruction 
Maine was an event when war was declared, Ae the liberation of Gabe 


atl in retaliation for the destruction of th 
05 or Matlin ates a part of the war for the freedom of 
ba, pad ‘teen secured the war in the East 
d. It is en ppt that Dewey should haye Beit 
Manila when the Spanish tleet had been destro ee The President is responsible 
for the course that was pursued. Dewey coul only obey orders. 

There are those who Tamit a ee the President's policy and who yet 
exonerate the President. If th t is a man of ability, as I think he is, 
then he alone is responsible for ls Se of bad ad Ik, Steet 8 the President is 

ceo 


a weak and 7 See influen: then, manifestly, his rule 
in office ought not extended. the pe Presidents polie i isa bad policy, itis 
immaterial oe beh licy y originated tor with advisers 
7 aaa — has been ther case he is thereby unfitted for the office 
eni 

Has anyone from the President along the line of imperialists taken upon him- 
oe the Aea a gemenen 7e of the assertion that the condition of the United States, or 
es, present o! Lire rs have been improved by the acquisition ofa 

paper titie, hi to tħe Philippine Islands? 


tal error was made the 10th day of August, 1998, when the President, 
. iis sole responsibility, passed be: the requirements of the war declara- 
f April 19, and exacted a cession of islands to the United States and a foot- 
basis for a demand i 


ing in the Philippines, which was made the a a cession of 
3 which demand was by the treaty of Paris. 
3 ese What ground remains ſor the statement that our 
situation in the Philippine Islands in has thrust u us, 
and that we are under a which we ought to a SDA TS ST rakes 
kind are forced to bear a visitation of a pestilence or to endure a year of 


8 8 7 and he was enabled to port 
ted enemy h fear that delay would lead to further demands 
apon the ee of Spain. Upon these facts of history I stand committed to 

e charge I now make, namely: That the claim that the Philippine Islands, 
with the consequent horrors of war, have been thrust upon us is only a pretext 
that was designed to mislead the people away from the truth. 


NO HOPE NOW FROM THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 


2 conclusion is deducible from the facts of history. Our occupation of the 

ine Islands and the war and blood incident to that occupation are due, 

of President McKinley. at and for which 

ATEEN, ~ 700 N 0 until it is reversed 

peop! isa vain hope that the Repub- 

yon ciel as an organization can reverse home polar of the President. The hope 

is ag Vain as was the hope in 1861-1865 that the Democratic party as an organiza- 
tion would aid in the abolition of slavery. 

it is claimed that trade follows the flag. This is true when the flag is 

of peace, but the saying is false, false utterly, when the flag is trans- 


formed into a menace of war. 
Tf, in 1898, we had acted in good faith, if we had encouraged the inhabitants 
Philippines tx in their efforts to establish an independent ment, ourin- 
to the islands would not have been limi to the paraoa 
liquors. Nor, on other hand, would the users of hemp and 
of Penne Somes in the United States been taxed 100 cent for the bene- 
. and to the injury alike of the people of the United States and of 
— 75 1 War is the enemy of comm: trade, and trade does 


follow the flag when the flag is the emblem of war. 
Peace and ate tate and constant promoters of trade and of 
eyery other business t 


WHEN TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG. 


There are 9 of the Administration who are not content with the 

the ppines and the war in the Philippines, but hsp advocate a 
e undertaking ostensibly for the extension of trade with C 
China and Russia are 9 and nothing of trade facilities i China can 


be secured by force or ee ts of force. The authorities of China have given 
notice that further pies Rr a O A 5 5 aa bemade. The recent es 
of the Chinese minister that trade with China 


is to sone re m — maey agreements e reciprocal relations, and that nothing 
will be con: 3 to force. Tng d and the E 8i 5 or 
eee have not the 9 7 to dictate a commercial y to Russia 
more in the last five be by peaceful means and agencies Soan Eng- 
A ias con- 


south. 
India is now embraced in the arms of Russia, That 
country has allied itself with China eee and with Persia on the other, and 
with openings to throug’ 
£ the 
the 
ce of the it ma; A 
the maxim lis the Bag 1s trie only when the ag is 
fag Ne ae of peace. Legitimate systematic trade shuns the 
in the times of war. 
f the import trade with the Philippine Islands in the year 1899, not less than 44 
2 r cent was in English hands, and not more than 8 per cent was from the United 
tes. The noncombatants enjoyed more than nine-tenths of the trade of the 


SOME DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF EMPIRE. 


I may be asked this question: Can the tendency to autocratic, d 
America be arrested? ething of an . 
events. There are inherent difficulties i n the transformation of our Gov- 
ernment, and those difficulties the Administration is now called to meet. 

We haye a legal title to Porto Rico and the Philippines, but the President does 

2 venture to say whether they are Territories on the ey. Statehood or 
ndencies to be held as colonies. He is called to choose between English 
American policy. That question inheres in the nature of things, and 


given. 
When the President exacted DE eine of August, 1898, that question was 
involved, and that question the dent must answer. Out of what has been 
done the nation may learn as much as this, namely, that with every acquisition 
of territory comes this question: Are the people inhabiting this terri to be 
received as citizens and as our equals or are they to be treated nsv: or as 
persons not yet fully emancipated from slave’ This question inheres in our 
em of government, and there it must remath. Thes nestion has appeared 
ready in the case of Porto Rico, and it will appear in the Philippine Kinds | basis 
It vexes . in the attempt to frame a gov ernment for Hawaii. 
The anti-imperialists offer a solution, and F 
culty. ener Shoe cone Let us keep the pledge ge which we have made to 
Cuba and to ourselyes, and let us at once accord to the inhabitants of Porto Rico 


and t harora an the Philippine Islands the opportunity to set up govem- 
men or 

Our policy is in harmony with our system of 8 and it is in harmony 

th the cat on which our system of government has been made to rest. 
sub to the people, and, for one, I 
ence that the people wit! deliver the nation from the eyil policy 
which President McKinley is pursuing. 

At a cost of not Jess than $000, and the sacrifice of as many thousand 
young lives a great lesson will have Daen ta taught, namely, that this Gorexument 
can not be perverted, either through the follies or the hes of its rulers. As the 
fruit of the sacrifices that have made, the tion of Independence 


will be ace by us as car 


EXPANSION AND IMPERIALISM. 
The imperialists are active in g the notion that the antiimperialists 
ae o ed to the expansion of erican territory, and that their compotion to 
Uppine war Soat the attempt to occupy the islands by force is due 


ven himself, through many serious pa pages 
that the founders 8 the Republic 
e cone) t we are op ed 
ing the fathers of the Republic when we protest against the forcible annexati 


of the Philippine Islands to the United States. 
The oii ta of the to 33 berm 


Republic never committed themselves 
the oceans nor to the forcible seizure of territory for the 8 of enlarging th 
57 ol the hie — nor 15 the subjugation of Posy ties either to slavery oe 
to American ci The founders of the Government favored peaceful 


ion within the and some there were who fayored the acquisition 
of West India Islands. d these possibilities there is no evidence of a 
public policy or of a Be ps 


In the eleventh e articles of confederation provision was made for 
the admission of Canada into the confederation the condition that Canada 
should accede “ to this confederation” and join in the measures of the United 
States.” The fathers did not favor forcible annexation, nor annexation “ beyond 
Sons,“ nor the annexation of es of other races, other and who 
had been sien under institutions and Jaws of wht which we have no er Maher 


Padme Roa knows no other law than the law of necessity. 

+ The im say our fathers favored the annexation of Canada by confer- 
ence and friendly fA rier therefore we are bound to sustain a war for the 
annexation of the P) 

Some annexation of Louisiana, and time has demonstrated 
their error; th Again they say are in error in opposing the annexa- 
tion of the Phili „ rsons were in error in oppos- 
ing the gr a 33 they who oppose the 
acquisi eritay 10 00D Sos miles 1 The antiim 
are not committed pon the e Tulle policy ether 1 for or against the 
— Pave! adh f American territory. are opposed, unalterably to the 

jugation by war of 10,000,000 sake . tate to the American ‘as citi- 
zens and eq 


uals, and we are opposed, unalterably opposed,to the subjugation 
of one man, even, as u vassal. 
THE MOST DISGRACEFUL CHAPTER OF ALL MODERN HISTORY. 


Of all modern history, the most d is that which the American 
nation is now writing. At the 


downward from Lincoln’s 
to McKinley’s proc December 21, 
to full and aR citizenship, and inyi 


Lin 
vited them to brepare 3 
for the work of 


announced to 10,000,000 human 

to sub- 
ey would 
"said he are, 


e proun has made Aaron Burr appear as the 
Kinley s buccaneer poar as the supporter 


country has n 

If. however, the city of Bence were the Government of the United States, 
as the city of ity of Rome ral ed the Roman Republic, — brs — —.— g 
tions, the art of prin unknown, the rapid tion of thought not yet 
even imagined and the Republic not K welded into ony, the 
words of the historian De Vertot t soon be applied to America: “Luxury 
and the love of riches came into the treasures of the conquered 


yinces, and poverty and temperance, which had formed so many great ca’ 
tains, fell into contempt. And what is most surp: ts that 1t wan 10k by 
but all at once, that this vast alteration happened, the Romans ran 
N into luxury and effeminacy.” Is this to be our fate? 


THE FAMILIAR PRETEXT OF 3 


The policy of the 3 has always been Sided (Bi pretext: The con- 
uered are to be . Such was President Nek Kinley’s promise to the 
lipinos. We bean vil government in Porto Rico by treating the inhabitants as 
alien subjects, and the trade ee proceed upon the theory that we are to 
enjoy the markets of Porto Rico, and that a duty is to be levied upon the uota 
of Porto Rico when 8 into the United States. We are setting up a civil 
ernment which is as absolute as could be devised. Thus do we violate ourp 
and prove the He freee BS of the pretexts that we bave tendered to the country an 
to our victims i 
Bead the days of reconstruction, “carpetha, 
of affairs. It was abolished at an —.— 
8 We have established a 57 787 75 system for Porto Rivo and upon the 
5 e The first frui this system have been gathered already in 
In four years the of the right of self-government has been repudiated ~ 
in W: ashington and an avowal of the doctrine is a hazardous experiment 3 
member of the Republican party. The downfall of Rome, as described by De 


ry” was an unprecedented condi- 
v. and by a general concurrence of 
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Vertot, was not more rapid than the change that has taken place in the capital 
city of America, x $ z 


THE GENIUS OF THE PRESENT REPUBLICAN PARTY—IT MUST BE OVERTHROWN. 


In the year 1895 or 1896 a man emerged from the obscurity of unrecognized 
citizenship, and in the intervening time he has advanced himself to the head of 
the Republican party, and without delay he became the apparent director of its 
rope ae He contributed most largely to the nomination and election of President 

Kinley. 


Follow the inauguration, he secured a seat in the Senate by the enforced 
retirement of a statesman who, in an experience of forty years, had never before 
yielded to the menaces of those in power, nor been misled by vain promises. 
uring the three years now ended this man, so recently unknown, has stood 


before the country as the author of 3 policy. This may be error, but in 


the month of April, 1900, he announced the renomination of President McKin- 
ley, and 2 hisreelection. At the same time the Republican waited 
in submissive silence for his utterance in toa candidate for the Vice- 


Presidency. All this appears to have been the outcome of immense ene in 
one man, combined with unlimited resources in money. For the moment the 
combination is supreme in the Republican party. 

And thus a that became histori y great for its victories in war, and 
for its achievements in peace, bows in subserviency to a self-created dictator. 
What is the remedy? The must be overthrown, and in its downfall the 
dictatorship will ppear, and in a quadrennial period, or in a decade, the 
party, regenerated, may come again to the head of in the Republic. 


HANNA, M'KINLEY 4 CO., WHOLESALE DEALERS IN FILIPINO SLAVES, 
[Speech of Capt. Patrick O’Farrel, in Cooper Institute, May 24, 1900.] 
The chairman introduced the next speaker, Capt. Patrick O' Far- 
rel, a lifelong Republican and a brave soldier, who served in the 
gallant Sixty-ninth New York, under Corcoran. 
The captain spoke in part as follows: 


e appoint a postal age 
bring his wife or children there on account of the climate. He has a four years’ 
pa He will try eee his nest before the other party comes in; and when 


t does, he will be ed by another, who will also go into the nest-feathering 
e applause and cries 1 That's so! You're right!“ 
now y 


state that this acquiring and keeping of foreign colonies will 
bring ip — on our flag and discredit on our republican institutions. 

When it comes to looting, swindling, and crookedness, the Spaniards were not 
“in it” with our fellows, I said this toa United States Senator (General Hawley) 
a few months ago, and he exclaimed, “Oh, Pat! don’t say that about your own 
countrymen.” I say it adyisedly, on roof. Didn't we rob and plunder 
our own countrymen in the South during the “ carpet- ” régime, and after 
we had robbed and beggared the whites we then plundered our wards, the 
n and looted the man’s k. 

his is no reflection on the honesty of the American people in general, It only 
illustrates the fact that we can not govern honestly, even at home, by military 
rule; and how can we expect to do it abroad in our foreign colonies and over a 
people whom we despise as a subject race? If we continue in the colonial im- 
1 35 1 purget that we amend our Constitution so that the title of our 
President Shall read as follows: "William 1 President of the United 
States and 1 of the Philippines.“ [Cheers an laughter.| 
Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘We can not last long half slave and half free,” and 
poy be half subject, half 
zen. 


I remember when I first saw the sacred soil of Virginia Ganna the great civil 
war—yes, the great war for liberty—I read a 8 5 on a large brick g in 
Alexandria—* Price, Birch & Co., dealers in slaves.” I remained South fon; 
enough to shoot that or frig: business to death. Oh, I am awfully proud that 1 
was an abolitionist and a Republican in those days! endous applause.) 
Those were the days of Lincoln and . Now, when I walk up Pennsylvania 
avenue, I look up at the White House and I am carried back to the days of * Price, 
Birch & Co., dealers in slaves,” and I read on that White House in imaginary lines, 
ak Sn McKinley & Co., wholesale dealers in Filipino slaves,” [Gren 
applause. 


There is another feature of this colonial business that the country has not 
noticed so far. That is the matter of church and state. McKinley is trying to 
work the church—I mean the Catholic Church—but he “ wobbles” on that as 
well as on other Teer 

re co 


of a new century, we are going to 


mtradicts thisweek. A weak man isa 


What he said last we erous 
man when p in tion. Nero was one of the weakest of Roman 


emperors, but at the same time the most dangerous. 

ust look at President McKinley making tracks on both sides of the stream, 
We find him last summer at the Catholic Summer School at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
holding forth and telling the people there about the flag, and you would actually 
think he was born next door to the Blarney Stone. Next week we find him at 
Ash Park, N. J., preaching to the Methodists about piety and patriotism. 
Gnd the next week we find him executing a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
with the Sultan of Sulu, whereby he recognizes very, polygamy, and the 
religion of Mahomet, 

o crown all, we next find the President of the United States going on his 
knees to the Pope of Rome, and asking him to help him out of the culties 
which neither his 3 nor his peace commission could do. He holds several 
secret sessions at the White House with Archbishop Chapelle, the Papal delegate, 
and commissions Father McKinnon, ostensibly as a chaplain in the United States 
Army, but actually as the secretary of the Papal delegate, and sends both in 
princely style to Manila to negotiate with the 8 archbishop there as to the 
confirming of the Spanish friars and monks in their 3 of some twenty or 
thirty million acres of the best land in Luzon and the other islands. This is the 
first time in the history of the United States when the President dared to interfere 
in a matter of church and state. What right has our Government to summon or 
invite the Pa 8 to aid or assist us in settling our political affairs? 

I feel keenly on splices, knowing that there are many gentlemen on this 
platform who, if they should speak as I do, would run the risk of being called 
A. P. As. But I, as a Catholic, lest there should be any mistake, a Roman Cath- 


olic, who lived in Ireland until I was man big, and understand all about land- 
lords, the glebe lands, and the Established Church, I don’t want to see my church 
going into the landiord business in the Philippines or anywhere else under the 

-~ protection of the American flag. 
and again. 


(Tremendous applause, which broke out again 


The student of h knows well that it was this ownership of land by the 
church that was one of the causes of the bloody revolution in France, and it 
enabled King Henry VIII to succeed in his so-called reformation in England. 
Daniel O'Connell, my illustrious countryman, used to say: "We take our religion 
from Rome, but not our polities. Keep the priests poor and they will be always 
8 ee of the people.” Landed property has always been the curse of the 
church. 

In conclusion I 5 to my old-time Republican friends—yes, and to men 
of my own blood an pes i Ae and to the Germans, and to all others who came 
here to seek that liberty which was denied us in our own native lands; yes, and 
I appeal to my old comrade soldiers, who marched with me to os et amar oa yes, 
and the general whom I served under, I am proud to see on this platform to-night. 
[The speaker here seized General Melvor by the hand. The great audience 
seemed to catch the inspiration of the speaker and fairly jumped to their feet, 
cheering, and hurrahing for several ae h 

Yes, I appeal to my old comrades who did the fighting, not to the “ carpet- 
baggers”’ who did the robbing. parea] 

Again I appen to my old-time Republican friends to not bother about dollars 
ow tariffs. In this campaign the battle cry is “Republic versus Empire.“ That 
should be the thought uppermost in the mind of every citizen from now until 
next November. 

The trusts and a few millionaires have the grand old party by the throat. 
These * unscrupulous politicians have shunted it from the constitutional 
track. Let the plain people, the common people, the sovereign people—Repub- 
licans and Democrats— to the standard of William J. Bryan, who is a brave 
and courageous man of the Lincoln type—an American who believes in American 
papanak Who is the same to-day as he was four or six years ago. You and I 
may differ with him about dollars and tariffs, but we admire his courage and his 
honesty, and we will stand by him and make him our next President. (Tre- 
mendous applause. ] 


Code for the District of Columbia. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY D. OLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 28, 1900. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9835) to establish a 
code of law for the District of Columbia— 

Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think that this amendment to the bill is en- 
tirely proper. The code, as I understand it, as ori sane 
in this bill deprived parties litigant of the right of supersedeas in 
cases of judgment rendered by justices of the peace. I under- 
stand the amendment now under consideration restores the law 
in the District to what it is now, or rather preserves it in the new 
code, when adopted, as it is to-day. I think that amendment as 
well as the other amendments I have had the opportunity of ex- 
amining are entirely proper. 

Mr. Speaker, [ do not care to further discuss this bill. Iask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD certain docu- 


ments and roe 

The SPE pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Without objection, permission will be given. 

There was no objection. 


APPENDIX I. 
WHAT NEXT? 


[By William J. Bryan.] 


Imperialists seek to create the impression that the ratification of the 
treaty has terminated the controversy in regard to the future of the Philip- 
ines, but there is no ground whatever for sucha conclusion. The President 
not as yet outlined a icy and 1% PE has so far failed to make any 
declaration u the subject. Several Administration Senators have ex- 
pressly denied that ratification commits the United States to the permanent 
annexation of the Philippine Islands. 

The treaty anny MTOR Spanish sovereignty, but it doss not determine 
our nation’s course in dealing with the Filipinos. In the opinion of many 
(and I am among the number) tho ratification of the treaty, instead of clos- 
ing the door to independence, really makes easier the estab! ent of such 
a government in the 1 Islands. ~ 

he matter is now entirely within the control of Congress, and there is 
no legal obstacle to prevent the immediate passage of a resolution promis- 
ing self-government to the Filipinos and pledging the United States to pro- 
tect their government from outside interference. If we have a right to ac- 
quire land, we have a right to part with it; if we have a ht to secure, by 
pep amma or conquest, a disputed title from Spain, we ce y havea right 

o give a quitclaim deed to the party in possession. 

f the power to part with the islands is admitted, the only question re- 
maining for discussion is whether the United States should 8 
hold the Asiatic territory acquired from Spain. For two months the senti- 
ment against imperialism has been constantly growing. aud there is nothing 
in the ratification of the treaty to make such a policy more desirable. 

Until Dewey’s victory no one thought us under obligations to extend our 
sovereignty over the pinos. If su uent events have imposed such an 
obligation upon the United States, it is worth while to inquire as to its nature 
and extent. Is it political in its character? Must we make subjects of the 
Filipinos now because we made allies of them in the war with Spain? France 
did not recognize any such obligation when she helped us to throw of British 
supre Are we compelled to civilize the Filipinos by force because we 
interfered. with Spain's efforts to accomplish the same end by the same 
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means? Are we in duty bound to conquer and to govern, when we can find 

-a pretext for doing so, every nation which is weaker than ours or whose 
civilization is below our stan: ? Does history justify us in believing that 
we can improve the condition of the Filipinos and advance them in civiliza- 
tion by governing them without their consent and taxing them without repre- 
sentation? England has tried that plan in India for a hundred and fifty years, 
and yet Japan has made more progress in the last thirty years than India 
has made im the hundred and ditty: And it may be added that the idea of 
self-government has developed more esa f among the Japanese during the 
tame period than it has among the Panis e of India. 

Government is an evolution, and its administration is always susceptible 
of improvement. The capacity for self-government is developed by . 
bility. As exercise strengthens the muscles of the athlete and as education 
improves the mental faculties of the student, even so I er RREA penne in gor: 
ernment instructs the citizen in the science of government and perfects 
in the art of administering it. 

We must not expect the ng Na to establish and maintain as good a gov- 
ernment as ours, and it is vain for us to expect that we would maintain there, 
at long range, as good a 5 as we have here. The government is, 
as it were, a compone photograph of the people, a reflection of their aver- 
age virtue and intelligence. 

Some defend annexation upon the ground that the business interests of 
the islands demand it. The business interests will probably be able to take 
care of themselves under an independent form of government, unless they 

are very different from the business interests of the United States. The so- 
called business men constitute a very small fraction of the total population 
of the islands. Who will say that their pecuniary interests are superior in 
1 . — = the 7 of all the rest of the people to enjoy a government 
of their own choosing 
Some say that our rye to the foreign residents in the Philippines re- 
quires us to annex the ds. If we admit this argument, we not only 
exalt the interests of foreigners above the interests of natives, but place 
a higher estimate upon the wishes of foreigners in Manila than upon 


the welfare of our own Sopo 

The fact that the subject of 8 is being discussed through the 
newspapers and magazines, as well as in Congress, is evidence that the work 
of education is still going on. The advocates of a colonial policy must con- 
vince the conservative element of the country ear and satisfactory 
roof. They can not rely upon catchwords. The “Who will haul down the 
argument has y been. ed. destiny ™ is not as “manifest” 
as it was a few weeks „and the argument of “duty” is being analyzed. 
The ple are face to face with a grave public problem. They have not 
pict gone n it yet, and they will not be frightened away from the con- 

sideration of it by the repetition of unsupported 3 
The battle of Manila, which brought loss to us and disaster to the Filipinos, 
has not rendered“ forcibleannexation” less repugnant to our nation’s “code 
of morality.” If it has any effect at all it ought to emphasize the dangers at- 
tendant upon (if I may rmitted to quote from the President again) 
“criminal et Nt ag tt The Filipinos were guilty of inexcusable ignorance 
ifthey thought that they could prevent the ratification of the treaty by an 
at upon the American lines, but no act of theirs can determine the per 
00 


manent policy of the United States... Whether imperialism is desirable is 
large a qu to be settled by a battle. Battles are to be expected under 
su had been the dominant power in India for a century 


a oa England 
anen :  Bepoy-matiny took place, and she rules even now by fear rather 
n ove. r 
Fors and reason rest upon different foundations and Sy dieron 
forms of logic. Reason, recognizing that only that is enduring which is just, 


whether the thing proposed ought to be dong; Ses “I desire, lcan, 
Iwill.” When the desire proves to be greater than the ability toaccomplish, 
the force argument reads (in the past tense) I desired, I Ifailed.” But 


even force, it accompanied b; W calculates the cost. No one 

doubts that the United States wet and Navy are able to whip into subjec- 

pon some Filipinos who are not exterminated in the process, but is it worth 
e Cos! 


Militarism is only one Item of the cosi 


tesman, 
a warning which may well be considered by our people. He said: 
being 4 5 bring with it militarism. 


3 
Scotland to be if zo do not know that it is not war, that hateful demon of 
war, but white-w 

dom and justice and well-being over that t army oftoilers upon whose 
labor, upon whose ) paabe potoape upon whose ships, after all, the greatness 
and the strength o! empires and of states are founded and are built up.!“ 

Militariem is so necessary a com on of imperialism that the President 
asks for a 200 per cent increase in the standing Army, even before the people 
at larga have passed upon the question of annexation. 

Morley says that imperialism gives to the aristocracy and to the priv- 
ile classes an increased influence in government. Do we need to increase 
their influence in our Government? Surely they are potent paso already. 

He calls attention to the fact that the toiler finds his hope in ful 
progress rather than in war's uncertainties. Is it strange that the laborin 
classes are ere . both imperialism and militarism? Is it pave d 
ble that their protes be in vain? 
has been described as“ the white man’s burden;" but since it 


ed the poor man’s load. 

e peace commissioners had demanded a harbor and coaling station in 
the Philippinesand had required Spain to surrender the rest of the land tothe 
Filipinos, as she surrendered Cuba to the Cubans, we would not now be con- 
sidering how to let goof the islands. If the sum of twenty millions had been 
necessary to secure Spain’s release, the payment of the amount by the Fili- 
pinos might have been guaranteed by the United States. 

But the failure of the peace commissioners to secure for the Filipinos the 
same rights that were obtained for the Cubans could have been reme- 
died by a resolution declaring the nation’s purpose to establish a stable and 
bay pss government. 

It is still possible for the Senate alone, or for the Senate and House together, 
to adopt such a resolution. 

The purpose of annexationists, so far as that purpose can be discovered, is 
to apply to the 3 of the Filipinos methods familiar to the people 
of Europe and Asia, but new in the United States. 

This departure from traditions was not authorized by the le; whether 
it will be ratified by them remains to be seen. The responsibility rests first 
upon Congress and afterwards upon that power which makes Congresses. 

+ Whatever may be the wish of individuals or the interest of parties, we may 
rest assured that the final disposition of the Philippine question will conform 


tothe deliberate judgment of the voters; they constitute the court of last 
resort; from their decision there is no appeal. 
What next? Investigation, discussion, action. 


APPENDIX II. 


SEES NO HOPE IN REPUBLICAN PARTY—WE ARE WRITING THE MOST DIS- 
GRACEFUL CHAPTER OF ALL MODERN HISTORY. 


[Speech of ex-Governor Boutwell in Cooper Institute, May 24.] 


Ihave set before myself the task of specifying some of the errors in which 
President McKinley and his Administration have indul in to the 
Constitution of the United States, and I shall then mention some of tho pre- 
sents that have been resorted to as apologies or excuses or shields for what 


been done. There are indications that attempts are to so con- 
strue the Constitution as to justify the policy of seizing, through war, — 
vern 


e lande and alien 1 and pos them as they might 
if the Constitution of the United States did not exist. It is the manifest pur- 
pose of the Administration to seize and to hold countries and to govern races 
and communities outside of the jurisdiction of the Constitution. Thus is the 
Administration creating a power in the President and Congress independent 
of the Constitution, and over which the people can have no control. It is 
with that usurpation that I am now to deal. The question before the coun- 
try isthis: Republic or empire? 

Of many pro; tions that may be laid down concerning the Constitution 
of the United States. no one can be more worthy of universal acceptance 
than this, namely: The Constitution can not of its own force apply to ter- 
ritory that is not of the United States. 

A second pro; tion, which seems to justify itself without argument, is 
this: The Constitution by its own force applies equally and everywhere and 
always to every part of the United States. 


THE JURISDICTION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


In elucidation and su rt of the first proposition, if that proposition is 
open to debate, it may 8 that it was not in the power of The men who 
made the Constitution, nor of the people and States t ratified it, to have 
it applicable to Great Britain, to the hilippines, or to the island of Porto 
Rico, that was then under the dominion of Spain. - 

If, then, the first proposto must be accepted as an indisputable truth, it 
follows inevitably t the Constitution does not give power, and, in fine, 
that the Constitution could not have given power, to Congress to legislate for 
territories and peoples that then were or that thereafter might be outside of 
the jurisdiction of the Constitution itself. The power of legislation, which 


by the y of authority—in this case the Constitution—from w. 
its own powers are derived. If upon ment t on might be 
open to debate, it remains to be said that Constitution fixed the limit 


be resisted stubbornly. 
CONGRESS CAN NOT GO BEYOND CONSTITUTION. 


Following the preamble to the Constitution and standing at the head of 
all things and of all declarations elso are these words: “All | ative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a 8 of the Uni States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” Hence it follows 
that Congress must find authority in the Constitution for each and every of 
its legislative acts. 

In vain will be the search for authority to le 
of the Constitution. No attempt has been 


tolerated. 

President McKinley and his imperialistic supporters, th: h two steps in 
an argument, have deduced an erroneous cone fusion from an admitted truth: 
(1) Onr Government, in common with other sovereignties, has a right to ac- 
quire territory. (2) That right carries with it the right to govern territory 
so acquired. m these propositions they deduce the false conclusion that 
Congress may indulge in a full and free discretion in the government of ter- 
ritories so acquired. Herein is the error, and herein is the usu tion. By 
their acquisition the territories have become a part of the United States. 
As a part of the United States the Constitution extends to them, and the 
privileges and guaranties of the Constitution are their p on, as they 
are the on of the preexisting States and Territories. In these features 
of our system of government is the security that this nation can not at the 
same time play the pare of empire and of republic. 

We have the right to acquire territory, and we haye the right to govern 
all territory 5 but we must govern it under the Constitution, and in 
the exercise of those powers, and those only, which have been conferred 
upon soneron by the Constitution. Any attempt further is a criminal 
usurpation. 

Ido not now enter upon the inquiry whether, within the constitutional 
limits, as I have laid them down, Congress may or may not, in some particu- 
lars, make distinctions between States and Territories; but beyond question 
there can be no gradations, no exemptions in the matter of Jonan ba and 
the sin of a departure from constitutional obligation can not be qualified 
by any conditions that marno found in the | lation of Conen What- 
ever is within or is of the United Statesis entitled to the benefit of this pro- 
vision: “AN duties. imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States." Whatever territory is not of the United States is not sub- 
ject to taxation by us, and if, through the forms of legislation in Congress, 
we take money from any people who are not within the jurisdiction of our 
Constitution, the taking is an act of robbery for which neither justification 
nor excuse can be found. The act is not different in morals from piracy on 


e high seas. 

Auf if, as is the admitted fact in the case of Porto Rico, upon the theory 
of the President as set forth in his message, we have taken moneys wrong- 
77 from citizens of the United States who have imported products from 
that island, it is an odd form of recompense that an equivalent sum of money 
is now to be given to others who are destitute and starving and who have 
been brought into poverty and misery by our wrongdoing. 
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xtend the Constitution to the new Territories 


own force to our newl: the power 
over such possessions ited po 
Congress is to ore an en e Mt has no power to increase or di- 
minish the scope of tpn nt. 
Whenever a territory is 9 either by purchase or conquest, the 
tution. becomes. immedia: and by force the fundamental 


The claim that Congress ma 
is only a restatement of en es ries that the . 5 ly of its 
and that 888 


Consti ts own 

law of such acquired territory, or it must remain forever outside the Consti- 
tution, and conseqiently outside of the jurisdiction of Congress, inasmuch 
as Congress can not beyond jurisdiction of the Constitution, the 


tive authority. The inquiry thus 


ions, nam 
is 3 W. rether by est or purchase, such 
to 3 and without the aid or 


by Co over such terri is fixed and 
limited by the Constitution. Sere pee 
ae e 8 5 pee that the couai aot . must be 
same in the new er ey may then preexistin 
E — Terri red a thos same periods t tima. $i > 
4. The claim agerhart and provinces that are 


ma: Ve! 
not within rrr the Constituts on, or that Congress may extend 
the Ci ines, or Japan, is an assump- 


source, and the sole source, of Vite I 
leads to 


however, 


from the has 
pubic, that if he were to be o cad of error of his opinion, he wou 
me an anti „ us he can not ac eae Cuba, and the 
Philippines as eq States in the American U; 


THE PERIL OF THE NATION. 


Tam now to consider some ne = retexts that are tendered in Lag ages 
tion of the — i in the P 6 Islands. 


pass by pie ao ourown post, | Wer Wendell DRAA, 
may be among the leading philosop or the modern era, 
in w relates to the K ek mabaki mankind. Holmes 
Sameer cain eee that catching. America has caught 
diseases-of land grabbing, of thirst tor the sub: gation of 
inferior races, tributary to empire building, the crowning of dead 
nations and the peril of struggling nations that yet e 
As: on to the prison they pass three or more stages. 
First, the crime; then asa meansof and, at last, upon 
discovery, they’ in which they seek to find and to fu 
to others excuses for wha’ have done, It is the office of a pretext to ac- 
comp 7 what is accom directly by a falsehood. Its 
ee eee here of is not limited to 


Grimes and the protection of ere is a resort to pretexts when- 


defense 5 U public and offical personages when they become le for a 
seep a — policy, or whenever they mislead a country into an unjust 


＋— em tho offense of which Bassas —— is 
Whenever a public called to meet a which asserts.or 

es wrongdoing on the 5 be able to present 
himself. Biy one of toro apeo io ee ee tioged, ue shonta Po ready 


PRETEXTS AND THE FAOTS. 


Tam not disposed to think better of even than I ought to 
think, but I venture to e this election the lo of 
von their votes for measures: 

right and just, both upon ethical and 1 


is that we are called to om 


retexts. 
2 as akg in the Phili 


* “epee ae Samar had peon bes country was informed that an American force in 


waris thus 

Was not the statement that the war was ended and that civil rule was to 
be estab to mislead this country? Under a civil 
government ev of crime is accorded 

Nothing more brutal could have occurred on the theater of war than the 
assassí of four and twenty men. Ni tal has ever been 


it not known in Jan 
that President Mc rch 
er in the Sulu Isles? An not known 
wass violation of the statute laws and Constitutio: 


PRESIDENTIAL BUNCO. 


Tam now to consider a pretext for which, —— 
of statement, the President is responsible, 
possession of the Philippine Islands, but that the the n ol taking and 


criminals. 
falls into error, and itis the first and most inviting | 


lago, has been thrust upon. tho co 5 
speech before the Middlesex Club. 8 the 
vernal X, attempts to shield the Administration by placing the re- 


as to the way or means by a os 20 


è United States 


now a.“ world power,” a rank that has come with or as a er rae seme] ot 
= jae oe policy. The President is. a. candidate for reelection, and with 
avow 


purpose of continuing that policy. The coun’ 
tion the ev gree 8 N to authorise it its continnance iry is urged to sane: 


3 all iy pone 8 inquiry, any investigation, any judgment, as to 
„ the fine, the c nality—of this war, which is an 


incident ot his 

The people an pes whose olds. have gone forth the g — — 2 58 
ha ve fought and who have fallen in this war, the people who bear the 
of asystem of on us tho coun has known only when Foe ae s 


existence was in peril, are to accept iu silence all that has been done. 
A DEGRADING DEMAND UPON THE PEOPLE. 


„ there is not a record of a moro d sub- 

a 
0 0 

FSC 

nd now ə upon the can, o demand 

ci 15 the country isnot ius to e in it 


process by which a judgmen th estigation, serutiny. as the only 
on: the ny 

of the porta a President Mt can e upon intrusted with the fortunes 
e nere oe 

—.— 

was hazarded recen a hielte ot Nave 

ce Teton win” rary aidant 3 

by is: by somebody, if it is open to any 


malfeasance 

tion and pursued the investiga- 

t regard to consequences to the or to 
PRESIDENTIAL ACTS NOT SACRED TITEN, 

Ta pee: Cet WEOE Ded vases Boa ne BAOD DAAR eee or the lapse of 
Republican part han made by hie — by tix by tho 

W. 
— the part of a 9 — unlawful or 


ed facts 
niust o or eee to the ¢ 
Congress assembled in ‘December, | 1865, it — that the State 
of North Carolina and six other States that had been qrengaged in the rebellion 
under tions issued t Johnson, and 
been restored to thelr recent pias in the 
House 


tion to to the end, and that: 
the accused. 


country, and inquiries ere instituted, 

an 75 3 eee —.— made and, by a two-thinis tsdority, the-action 
Se dite point L torn asido that Tvs 0 — in an observation which may 

t or otherwise, opinions of those who may 

If President Johnson's 8 of reconstruction had been 

country would ha ght compared with the 


either as colonies or as States, and eith 
attached to Union if the lead of Pres. 


behalf 
theadmission, which I 


HAVE SURRENDERED TERRITORY BEFORE. 


The United States is 815 embarrassed by the fact that our title to Porto 
m and the is impregnable as against Spain and all other conn- 
tries. 8 the absolute defensibility of our title is 5 tho 
of our evidence that our power to “d ot” to transfer our 

title to another is free from doubt or lawful challenge. In the Oregon con- 
trove! Aus 2 territory that we claimed as the W of the 


Unites 


was done by the Sta 
setts, that were then joint owners of the lands that were thus transf 
Upon these precedents and upon the power nted in the Constitution I 
assume that the United States may transfer ae to eure Rico and the 
Philippines without let or hindrance ™ from body. Thus should omar 
6 pretexts that these islands have come sete by some eee enor, 

1 or DOES and paper itisa 5 from which we can not 
keep them and to train their milli habitants up to our ——— of ele 
government. Itisthe theory of the Administration that eee are 
et at ieena har cme that wecan not avoid those responsibilities. 
Upon ha pint r 8 7 eee 2 3 eee 
Torr es an: or as co! an Hence i 

is that Mr. Reid claims that Aigenasion ara ou o lace and that there is no 
p F ae a is 
purposes ‘and. ‘or oceasion I shall assume that there 
in the American propie to relieve themselves of all 9 for Port 
Rico and the Philippine Islands, and thus we may escapo from the dan gor ot 
holding them either as colonies or as Territories on their way to statehood, 
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than 44 wasin English hands, 
the United Sta States 5 The noncombatants apy ede 
the trade of the islands. 


THE PRESIDENT AND NOT DESTINY RESPONSIBLE. 
1 come now to a more careful examination of the claim that these islands, 


SOME DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF EMPIRE. 


ee ataa AERAN kate bare thos orton ea be Deen Ema be asked this q feat Onan ; ‘an tic tis vale 
which were inevitable and w could not have been foreseen. any part in America be arrested? of an — — — — in tho 
of this exculpatory excuse is as country, none of it e | record of events, There are es the Adm transforma- 
as regards t! o President an thoes who may haved supported his Sete oe Cee Cra nen Sa ene e e, inistration is now 
war pain was end to meet. 

The TMar Deen #0 often made that now petition We have a legal title to Porto Rico and the but the Presi- 
. 8 3 sal ares dent does not Tr... eae on the way to 
See tov lnn Gabe trees tha DREA of 6 Even as to that war, it has | Statehood or es to be held as colonies. ts called to choose be- 


tween Ponen poli sa lon y and Amo American ioan policy That eon inheres in tho 


When tha President exacted the of 1898, that question 
a 2 
has nation. 


the 
have offered. First, of Maine, as 
This question inheres in our 
—————— C Gee This qu teen tae 2 eae post tet 5 
the liberation was T pear in the Islands. It vexes Congress in the attempt to frame a 
destruction of the battle ship. The contest in the bay of Manila was a government for Hawaii. 
of the war for the freedom and when the freedom of Cuba had anti-im FT of this grave 
secured the war in the East should have been is often asserted poor nya pn Paw anne E r us keep the pledge which we have 


Dewey could only obey orders. to set up governments for themselves. 
There are those who admit the badness of the President's and who | Our is in harmony with onr system of — A ese 
get exonerate: the President, It the President isa man of ty as I think | mony with the great on which our 5 vernment has 
is, then he alone is responsible for his > If, as some assume, the eh erg 
„„ ought 3 tes 
3, ce no 
is a bad „it is immaterial whether the policy ted with | Policy which President McKinle: as A 
ent or advisers by whom he has boen misled. either ease At u cost of not less than the sacrifice of many thousand 
he in thereby unfitted for the office af President. young lives, oe arent aces ee have gory aS parely. that this Govern- . 
Has anyone from the Presid the line of imperialists taken sans nanny Svs — ay either the follies or the crimes of its 
ifthe responsiblity of the assertion that the condition of the United rulers. As the of the snaritions thet have bean: mada tha Declaration 
States, or its fortunes, pre have been improved by the — —— the Constitution will be again tod 
tion of a paper 
error was made the 10th day of A’ 1898, when the President. r 
upon sole respon’ yond iremen war 5 
ae of April 19 6 ee A rrari Saabi FFF 
and a footing in which was made the basis for a and communities the right of self-government. 
a-cession of entire a which demand was. by the EXPANSION AND IMPERIALISM. 
of Paris. these facts, What remains for the the potion: 
statement that our situation in the Philippine ds sal n Porta Rico B - ragemna Speen or jax . 
are which we opposed to rritory, and 
— CCCFFCCCTTCTCTCTT Soreed to bent a visitation of a nce, tion tthe Toena Se RE SEO SES EO- CORRE CHO MEMES LY oposi 
or to endure a of is due en to that opinion. 
It may with be said that the possession of Phili: and the 
i ine war, as a conseq) ve been thrust „ but 
not by an As to the President, this only can be said: de- 
eee eee, and was enabled to enforce his 
demand from a fear that delay would lead to yet 
further demands upon the Ain om ot U; on eo IS E EBET p 
o the cha now 5 e claim rhe oceans, 
Puilpoine l. Islands, with t A conseqoant o. namely of war, ve been thrust g the limits of the Union, nor to r to the subjugation of communities 


either to slavery or to American citizenship. The founders of the Govern- 
ment favored peaceful expansion within the oceans, and some there were 
who favored the acquisition of the West India Islands. Beyond these possi- 
bilities there is no evidence of a 7 os or ofa 2 opinion. 
In the lith article of the arti of confi tion provision was made for 
admission of Canada into the confederation n upon | the condition that Can- 
accede 'ederation oin “in the 


upon us os only a pretext that was designed to mislead the people away from 


the tru 
NO HOPE NOW FROM THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


One conclusion is deducible from the facts of Lamers Our occupation of 

Sue aod hue solely to tle policy adil OOS ot Presid es for 

ue — — ue 80) 0 an en ey, and for 
hich he first and. — That a 


the 
guages, and who had been trained under tions and laws of which we 
9 
‘The logie born eee knows no other law than the law of necessity. 
The imperialists say our fathers favored the annexation potare nage RS ns 
e ent, meretore we are bound to sustain a war for 
the annexation of 'hili 


in we had acted in good faith, if we encouraged the inhabit- — — annexation of Louisiana, and time has demon- 
ants of the Phill; efforts to establish an independent govern- . ‘ore the anti-imperialists are in error in opposing 
ment, our to the islands would not have been limited to | the annexation of the some * 
the in ors. Nor, on the other hand, would the opposing 
users of hemp and of the 8 in the United States have been 
taxed 100 cent for the benefit meet So ae eee alike of = 
People ot the United States and oi the mag — far te the onlera 
of commercial trade, and trade does not . unalterably to the subjugation by war of 10,000,000 human 
emblem of 8 into the American Union as citizens and eqnals, and we are — unalter- 

Peace friendship are the certain and constant promoters of trade and | ably opposed, to the subjugation of one man, even, asa 


FFC 


There are of the Adminis! 3 not content with the 
ees ots and the war in tho Pail pines, but they advo- 
cate a warlike for the ion of our 


and Russia are combined, and . one with China 
secured by force or by threats ot force. The authori of China have 
T The re- 
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Russia . Siberian empire 
the east and with the Persian Gulf and the In- 


i 


Qian Ocean on the south. omen of evil to 3 that there is one citizen to approve of this departure 
Tho British Empire in India is now embraced in the arms of Russia. That | from the true doctrines of the yon 

country has allied itself with China on one side and with Persia on the other. Senator HOAR, in his nt. and unanswerable ha ii against 
and had pay s tothe on rose ee = 3 to control eee y ctf E Satie onion as the 
a third oi population an we are to enjoy pupon 0 oer. und that uccaneering ex 

trade with the millions of the East, we are to secure that trade by pro- — to Mexico has bao vindicated b od by MeKinley's buceaneering exi ion 
fession and the of the principlesand the artsof peace. Thus,again, comparison 
it may appear that the maxim or saying that trade follews the flag is true that it may not roceivo a — eee But what of the country? Burr 


sl tae gen driven from public employments, and ostra- 
Giana by oc society. had been Vice- President of tho t United States and a 


656 


formidable as nt to the Presidency against Mr. Jefferson. When his trial 
was ended and the facts were known he had not a supporter, and his aspira- 
tions had come to an end. Such was the fate of Aaron Burr. Has the coun- 
There bas been a change, but the country has not cl 
f, however, the city of Washington were the Government of the United 
States, as the city of Rome ruled the Roman Republic, and under corre- 
ein, conditions, the art of printing ype the rapid communication 
of on 
welded into harmony, the words of the h 


t not yet even i ined as a oy, an the mblic not 

rian Vertot r soon be 

applied to America: “ Luxury and the love of riches came into e with 

e treasures of the conqu: provinces,and poverty and temperance, which 

had formed so many great captains, fell into contempt. And what is most 

surprising is that it was not by degrees, but all at once, that this vast altera- 

tion happened, and the Romans ran headlong into luxury and effeminacy.” 

Is this to be our fate? 

THE FAMILIAR PRETEXT OF CONQUERORS. 

The policy of the conqueror has always been gilded by one pretext: The 
con uered are to be well governed. Such was President McKinte i 

to the Filipinos. We begin civil 
inhabitants as alien subjects, 


States. 
be devised. Thus do we violate our Racor e prove the iniquity of the 
or a that we have tendered to the country and to our victims in the 


In the days of ction * t as an unprecedented 
condition of affairs. It was abolished at an early day and by a general con- 
currence of opinion. We have established a tbag m for Porto 

ond upon Sis bane eee The first ts of this system have 
n yin the d o 


as 
en 


THE GENIUS OF THE PRESENT REPUBLICAN PARTY—IT MUST BE OVER- 


THROWN. 
In the year 1895 or 1896 a man emerged from the obscurity of unrecognized 


citize: p, and in the intervening time he has advanced to the head 
of the Republican party, and without delay he became the apparent director 
of its He contributed most largely to the nomination and election of 


ent McKinley. 

Following the inauguration he secured a seat in the Senate by the enforced 
retirement of a statesman who, in an experience of forty years, had never 
before yielded to the menaces of those in He pen? nor been misled by vain 

romises. During the three years now ended this man, so recently unknown, 
stood before the country as the author of our public policy. may be 
error, but in themonth of April, 1900, he announced the ren tion of Prési- 
dent McKinley, and p his reelection. At the same time the Repub- 
lican party waited in submissive silence for his utterance in to a can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency. All this appena to have been the outcome of 
immense ene in one man, combined unlimited resources in money. 


For the moment the combination is supreme in the Republican 95 
And thus a ty that became ron ees pine for its victories in war 
and for its vements in peace bows in subserviency to a self. di 


C- 

tator. What is the remedy? The party must be overthrown, and in its 

downfall the dictatorship will disappear, and in a quadrennial period, or ina 

ares oe party, regenerated, may come again to the head of affairs in the 
public. s 


APPENDIX III. 
THE SHAME OF IT; 


sentimental le. We laugh at Frenchmen and Italia: 
rades wenerally. “16 is our cap to 


world the permanent supply of sentiment: 
will fin dering this fact. 


nie rests—these must be taken into 


we know whereof She poem, . every American who loves his country and 
holds its honor sa 
sonal sorrow and humilia It strik 


know, now that our pete have been pu 
be ion of Cuba in the name of pod we have 3 and despoiled 
as 


atte ee bli artes t f vi d an alluring travesty of 
en from the public gaze by a pretense of vigor and an alluring travesty o 
indignation must be drunk with eminence and 

gotten his own thoughts and sentiments and lost his hold upon the feelings 
of his fellow-citizens. We declare that is the most Fone | and abhorrent 
stain that has ever been put upon the escutcheon of the nation. If there be 
— 5 man within our boundaries who does not feel that he has been betrayed 
and stabbed in his own person, then he is no true patriot, ng genuine American. 


APPENDIX IV. 
(From the Washington Post, supporter of McKinley's Administration.] 
WHAT M’KINLEY MUST FACE. 


There is a iferous muddle in Cuba—a humiliating contradiction of 


policies and attitudes. We say in one breath that Cubais a foreign country, 
merely held in tutelage; yet we are legislating for her in the matter of taxa- 
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tion and social observance; we are 88 her laws and her judicial ma- 
chinery; we are disbu: 


We have annexed 

part of 

our territory. awaii we gave it free trade with the 

United States, but against Porto Rico we set up a tariff tax upon her indus- 

tries. The pretext for this is that Porto Ri that the money 
her products will be used 


ico is destitute and 

y 

of government in the island. In other w wo put a burden upon the in- 
classes in Dyeing pay The a 


does not make ita 


tory like Hawaii 
there to stan 


and Alaska, yet the gover 
ide over the ad makes oath to upbel governon wo sen 


ld, in 


Then we have the Philippines. The country is farfrom satisfied as to the 
situation. Three or four on perhaps oftener, within the past eighteen 
months we have been assured t the trouble was over, the insurrection 
finally and forever crushed, yet thenext da 
and killed within sight of Manila. The roll of the dead grows hourly; the 

> y to their hapless populations, and cemeteries fatten 
without ceasing as the weeks roll by. The Administration insists that there 
is no war in the Phili es, but Otis says there is war every time he dismisses 
an officer from the Army, and he does this with ghastly frequency. The 
country is not contented with this state of things, There is much to be ex- 


5 As to the South African Republics, now struggling for their very exist- 
ence, the American people deplore the failure of their official representatives 
to declare for them that N agent which it is our mission in the 
world to feel, and, if need be, to exemplify. It will not do to sa 
sympathies in this direction have always been confined to the Western Hemi- 
here. We remember Kossuth too well. The truth is that hundreds of 
usands of thinking men who will vote next November are to-day as 
themselves for some creditable explanation of the Government's apparen 
alliance with England in the war of rapine and spoliation upon the South 


Du 

It will be for Mr. McKinley to bear in mind the fact that this is a senti- 
mental people; that, while Americans idolize valor, humanity, and justice, 
they condemn with equal fervor unfairness, cruelty, and aith. They 
in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty a trap for shameful possibilities, 
— FFF 8 we quarters. 
w. e; regard as a dangerous and a nable tendency. 0 

Presiden k holds the 
be strained too far. 


2a pao le's affectionate regard and trust, but this ma: 
„the tension has already become perilous, 
everybody knows it. 


American soldiers are tra 


APPENDIX V. 
[Washington Post, June 5, 1900,] 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL SMITH. 


o! 
aoe: In_ literary work Mr. Smi 

eekly, only last month, entitled “The mails follow the Fogle | 

ly th the Cuban postal service and lauding tu bone 
was an og torn fine bit of work from a purely literary 
point of view. o service he rendered in upholding the hands of Congress 
qarma the Porto Rico imbroglio, in his exhaustive, though anonymous, pre- 
sentation of the merits of the proposition to his doubting and even o to 
count: en, also stands out asa shining example of the value of a Cabinet 
officer who wields a trenchant pen. 

But generously conceding to Mr. Smith his notable achievements in litera- 
ting his usefulness as an Administration orator, the Saa 

panse 


mi rsued the duties of his im 
office? In view of recent deplorable events, which hi y havo been 
per oficial ce here at Wash- 


queries. 
moved to these remarks not tbrough an uncharitable feeling 
to the press 1 his own defense in connection with the frau 
closures at Habana. o are told that the work of retrenchment and reform 
now being so effectively performed by Mr. Bristow was, in tact. 
“imperatively demanded" is the term used— some months ago“ by Post- 
master-General Smith. Such an excuse is neither potent nor itable. 
Are we to understand that a Cabinet officer's duty and responsibility end 
when he imperatively demands that abuses be corrected? 

Are we to justify him in closing his na in the months ensuing while the 
extravagances multiply and culminate in wholesale peculation? Was it not 
the Postmaster-General’s aay tie imperative duty—to see that his orders 
for retrenchment were carried out? Isit 9 fault but his own that Di- 
rector Rathbone was not Ss deh or compelled to keep the Department here 
fully and correctly informed as to postal affairs on the d? it relieve 
the Postmaster-General to intimate that it was Governor-General Brooke 
who should have discovered the deficiencies? 


ordered 


The e tions of Mr. Smith are lame and illogical thronghout. oey 
are néither courageous nor businesslike. It is unfortunate for Mr. = 
own short- 


that he explained at all. His statement hassimply emphasized his 
comings in the premises. 
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part was palmed off as butter, 


Civil Code for Alaska, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HERMAN B. DAHLE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1900, 
On the bill (S. 3419) making further provision for a civil government for 
Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DAHLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I will, not enter into any general discussion of 
the pending bill (the Alaska code), but will take advantage of the 
rules and practice of the House and will speak on a measure of 
very great importance to the producers and consumers of dairy 
products of our country. 

The magnitude of the dairy industry in my State, and especially 
in my district, emboldens me to address the House on the subject 
of suitable protection for that industry from unfair and ruinous 
competition, There is an old maxim to the effect that when the 
farmer is prosperous the country is prosperous, but that when the 
farmer is not prospering the country can not long prosper with- 
out him. The experience of generations has proven the truth of 
the saying. There can be no enduring prosperity unless it is 
based on the welfare of the men who till the soil. 

There has been before the House for the greater part of this ses- 
sion a bill (H. R. 3717), introduced by Mr. GROUT, of Vermont, 
which I believe will do more to promote the legitimate prosper- 
oo Bes the agricultural interests of the country any measure 
which has been before Congress for man years. It will not only 
promote the interests of the agricultural population, but will do 
so notwithstanding the assertions of those opposed to it, without 
injuring any legitimate industry which places reliable, pure prod- 
ucts on a fair market and is free from fraud, 

This bill, if passed, will serve two ger ers It will not only 
safeguard the interests of the producer of butter, but will at the 
same time protect the consumer from deception in the nature of 
the food he buys, and enable him tò buy butter if he wishes but- 
ter, and oleomargarine if he wishes oleo; rine, at the proper 
price for each commodity, The bill to which I refer has been 
ete e It simply 1 that oleomargar- 
ine shall sold as oleomargarme and not as butter, and that 
consumers seeking butter shall not be imposed upon. The bill 
secks to place each industry on its own basis and make each 
stand or fall by its own merits. Can anything be more fair? 
What injustice is there in this proposition? 

If the manufacture of oleomargarine is a legitimate industry, 
free from fraud, what wrong is e to it to require its product 
to be sold on the open market for what it really is, and not for 
something which it is not? We have heard a great deal during 
this session about this bill being an effort to crush a legitimate 
business. How can a legitimate business be crushed by a law 
which et tr its product to be sold for what it actually is: The 
cry raised by the friends of imitation butter that the bill will ruin 
them is a confession that they depend on selling their imitation 
for butter to continue that enormous business and to reap the 
enormous profits they have been reaping. 

The cry against this bill is a confession from the men engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine that their great 
poem, amounting in some cases to over 100 per cent, depend on 

rand and the deception of the consumer. When has a more 
startling position been taken before a committee of this House by 
the representatives of any industry? The farmers of the nation 
come to us with a memorial for protection from fraudulent and 
ruinous competition with imitation butter, and the representatives 
of the manufacturers of that imitation come before us and demand 
that they be permitted to sell an imitation to deceive the consumer 
and to ruin the farmer. 

Weare asked to place each industry on its own basis: make 
each class of producers sell their product for what it is—butter 
as butter and Cesena ila as oleomargarine. We are asked to 
protect the consumer from being deceived as to the food he buys; 
to protect him from being given oleomargarine, or some other 
imitation, when he asks for and pays the price of butter. A more 
fair and just proposition was neyer laid before seas re 

The importance and necessity of some such legislation as this 
is readily seen, when it is remembered that the oleomargarine 
manufacture has doubled and more than doubled in the past four 
years. The oleomargarine factories of the United States produced 
45,000,000 pounds of the imitation in 1897, and in 1899 the amount 
had risen to 83,000,000 pounds. Of this the greater part was con- 
sumed under the belief that it was butter, 
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Were it not that the greater b 
this bill would not have received the support it has receivea from 
the farmers and butter consumers of the UnitedStates. Congress 
was not appealed to until every other method of protecting the 
dairy industry from this fraudulent and ruinous competition had 
been exhausted. A majority of the States of the Union have en- 
acted laws forbidding oleomargarine being colored to imitate but- 
ter, but from the very nature of things these laws have been 
found insufficient to protect either the producer or consumer of 
butter. Oleomargarine manufactured in one State can be sold in 
another in violation of law, and the officials of neither State can 
successfully trace the shipment and effectively enforce the law. 

Twenty years’ experience has demonstrated that imitation but- 
ter of any kind can be sold by the dealer to his customers for 
butter if it be colored to imitate butter, and the substitution is 
difficult of detection. Any law which seeks to prevent the sale 
of colored oleomargarine as butter to the consumer by the retailer 
is very difficult of enforcement, and is on the whole impracticable. 
Experience in the State of Wisconsin has shown that the proper 
way to protect the legitimate butter industry is to so tax the man- 
ufacture of oleomargarine colored to imitate butter that its cost 
to the retailer will be equal to that of butter and the incentive to 
fraud is thereby done away with. 

Under existing conditions the temptation to substitute the 
cheaper imitation for butter when sold to the consumer at retail 
is very strong. Both kind of look alike, and the unskilled 
consumer can not detect the difference, The dealer will get a 
profit of perhaps 2 or 3 cents a pound on the butter and twice as 
much or more on the oleomargarine. Both kinds of goods are 
kept in the same refrigerator, 

The opportunity for substitution and fraud on the consumer is 
more than the morals of many men can stand, and the result is 
that multitudes are given oleomargarine, costing the dealer from 
10 to 15 cents a pound, in place of butter which was called for 
and which cost the dealer 18 to 28 cents a pound. The customer 
pays for butter. As long as the dealer confines his sales of oleo- 
margarine as butter to known customers, whom he can rely on 
not investigating the nature of the goods they are i Cp with, 
he is 5 safe, and may continue fraudulent prac- 
tices for a long period of time and reap the large profits resulting 
from getting butter prices for a cheaper substitute. t this 
condition of affairs the producers and consumers of butter are 
helpless unless Congress comes to their relief, 

he present laws for the protection of the public from fraud in 
the sale of oleomargarine have failed, anq it is because of the fail- 
ure of these laws, State and national, that this Congress is ap- 
pealed to. irty-two States have enacted statutes against the 
sale of colored oleomargarine. These statutes have been found 
unequal to the task of protecting the public, and twenty years of 
experience has shown that oniy a law which shall control the 
manufacturer and the nature of his product will accomplish the 
desired end. The evil must be met at its own source and freed 
from fraud before it gets into the great channels of trade. Human 
experience has demonstrated the insufficiency of State laws to 
protect the public from this fraud, 

Experience has also shown that only a law which will clearly 
distinguish between butter and oleomargarine, in some way that 
the one can not be sold for the other and the public deceived, will 
meet this growing evil and avert the danger which threatens the 
legitimate dairy industry of the nation. Gentlemen may quibble, 
may talk of the rights of the oleomargarine manufacturer to de- 
ceive the consumer, but the fact remains that only a national color 
law will meet the evil. i 

As long as oleomargarine can be made and put on the market 
in imitation of butter, resembling pure butter in color, so long 
will it be sold as butter. In yoting on this question we must take 
one horn of the dilemma; we must either allow this admitted evil 
to continue or we must 4 sale of an imitation for the pure 
article. The people of the United States demand this action, as 
is shown by the multitude of memorials before the Committee on 
Agriculture. In another way, however, the public sentiment of the 
nation has been shown on this question. Over thirty States have 
enacted statutes intended to protect the people from deception in 
the nature of the food they buy under the name of butter. Not 
a single one of these statutes has ever been repealed. Can any 
more direct testimonial be desired of the nature of public senti- 
ment on this question? 

We have heard before the Committee on Agriculture a great 
deal of argument against the bill, during which much was said of 
oleomargarine as a food for the poor, because it is cheaper than 
butter. The representatives of the oleomargarine manufacturers 
have posed as the friends of the poor man. Now, if this statement 
of the representatives of the oleomargarine manufacturers is true, 
why do they wish to color their product and sell itat butter prices? 
How does the poor consumer benefit from the sale of 8 
rine when he pays butter prices for it? Would a law forbid 
the coloring of oleomargarine prevent the poor from buying it 
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Would such a law in any way restrict his right and opportunity 
to consume it? 

No reasonable man will contend that it will. If the poor or any 
other class of consumers wish to eat oleomargarine instead of 
butter, this bill will not prevent them doing so. The dairymen 
and butter consumers of the country do not ask that any indi- 
vidual who prefers oleomargarine shall not be allowed to buy and 
consume it at his wish. Let butter be sold as butter, and the imi- 
tation as imitation. As said before, oleomargarine can be sold to 
the consumer for from 10 to 15 cents a pound. 

This being so, how does the poor man benefit from the sale of 
oleomargarine when he is charged from 15 to 25 cents a pound 
for It. the regular price of pure butter? The bill lowers the tax 
on oleomargarine as such to one-quarter of a cent a pound, and 
if it is left uncolored, or is colored some other color t that of 
butter, the consumer, the poor consumer, will get it at its rightful 
price, and will be saved from 5 to 15 cents a pound of what he is 
now charged. Nothing shows the hypocrisy of the argument of 
the oleomargarine manufacturers more clearly than their un- 
willingness to sell their product for what it really is at its proper 
price. They claim to be the friends of the poor man, and at the 
same time insist that they be allowed to sell him oleomargarine at 
butter prices. 

This fact was shown in my own State within the past few years, 
when numerous convictions were had of retail dealers for selling 
colored oleomargarine against the State law. The oleomargarine 
was sold to the poor, but was sold as butter and for butter prices, 
In no case, as far as I am aware, was the imitation sold otherwise 
than as pure butter and for the best butter prices. This is the 
whole contention, this is the whole opposition to the bill. We 
must be allowed to sell our product for butter,” is the cry of the 
oleomargarine industry, and we must color it to imitate butter 
to do this.” 

The enormous profits resulting from selling oleomargarine at 
butter prices has caused the bitter fight against this bill. The 
same enormous profits haye caused the creation of a huge fund 
for the defense of dealers arrested charged with the violation of 
State laws in the sale of oleomargarine. The profits are so great 
that men are willing to take many risks of fine and imprisonment, 
and the manufacturers are willing to spend large sums to keep 
the market open to their imitation butter. 

One of the principal arguments used against this bill has been 
the importance of the oleomargarine industry and the large sums 
invested in the plants of the manufacturers. The bill, we have 
been assured, wiil seriously impair the prosperity of this busi- 
ness, and thereby injure a large established ind The im- 
mensity of the dairy interests which are being undermined by the 
fraudulent saie of oleomargarine as butter has received but scant 
attention from the plausible gentlemen who have been before the 
committee. The importance of the oleomargarine business, ex- 
cept to the millionaire owners of the business, is a matter of 

inion. 

The importance to the country of the prosperity of the millions 
of farmersengaged in the production of butter is a matter of fact. 
The two classes of products can not live together. Pure br.tter 
or colored oleomargarine must give way. Either the sale of 
colored oleomargarine sold as butter must end, or the farmers 
engaged in the manufacture of butter must forfeit their pros- 
perity. Which is the most important to the country? Can any 
reasonable man sincerely believe that the prosperity of a handful 
of manufacturers, numbering 26 firms, to be of greater importance 
than the prosperity of 5,090,000 or more farmers who depend 
either wholly or partly on the butter market for their well-being? 
Is the piling up of a few colossal fortunes better to the nation 
than the prosperity of the farmers scattered over the smiling face 
of the country? 

The farmer is the great consumer, and on his financial welfare 
depends, more than on any other, the well-being of the rest of us, 
and the fact, for fact it is, can not be too strongly dwelt upon, 
that either he must suffer serious loss or the sale of oleomargarine 
as pure butter must stop. In 1899 the oleomargarine product was 
over 83,000,000 pounds, and more than three-fourths of that was sold 
as butter. Every pound sold as butter displaced a pound of butter 
and took the value of that pound of butter from the pockets of the 
farmer. Were this done by legitimate competition there could be 
but little objection, but all this immense loss to the farmers of the 
country was caused by fraud, was caused by the consumer who 
wished to obtain the farmer's peton being deceived and tricked 
into buying something he did not want at a price far in excess 
of a legitimate profit. 

The sale of oleomargarine is steadily increasing at an average 
rate of 20 per cent a year, and if this continues, as it is most likely 
to unless some legislative safeguards are thrown about the con- 
sumer, the butter makers of the land will soon have to divide 
the market with this cheaper substitute, and the consumers will 
be sold more and more of an article they do not want in the guise 
of what they do want. 
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Considering the facts. aside from the exaggerations of the im- 
portance of the oleomargarine industry, it is easy to see how 
entirely insignificant the oleomargarine interest is when compared 
with the dairy interests of even a single State. If the injury 
which we are assured this bill will work to the oleomargarine 
business is to be made the test, we will readily appreciate the 
greater claim of the dairymen and consumers for protection. 
Much has been said before the committee of the immensity and 
importance of the oleomargarine industry. 

The fact is that the entire oleomargarine business, as measured 
by the value of the plants, machinery, and fixtures of the 26 fac- 
tories, is not equal to the value of the plants, machinery, and 
fixtures of the 252 dairy paos of my district alone. Think of it! 
The entire value of the plants, machinery, and fixtures of the oleo- 
margarine factories of the United States not equal to capital 
invested in dairy plants in one Congressional district of four 
counties, > 

One of the largest oleomargarine manufactories in the country 
is that of William J. Moxley & Co., of Chicago. According to 
the last statement by this tirm to one of our most reliable mercan- 
tile agencies, the valae of this plant, fixtures, and machinery is 
830,850.63. There are 26 such factories in the United States, the 
majority of them smaller and with less capital than this one and 
with less invested in machinery and fixtures. 

The Moxley plant being worth $30,000, it is fair to estimate the 
average value of the oleomargarine plants, machinery, and fix- 
tures at$25,000. There are 26 Ooleomargarine manufactories in the 
United States, and at the average value of $25,000 the total value 
of these plants would be $650,050. That is the value of the plants, 
machinery, and fixtures of the oleomargarine factories of the 
United States. 

How does this compare with the value of the creameries of a 
single State, or, better still, a single Congressional district? If it is 
a business of such magnitude as has been urged, surely it must be 
worth more than the creameries of four counties comprising the 
Second Wisconsin district. There are 252 creameries in my dis- 
trict, worth on an average $2,700, making a total value for the 
creameries of the district, taking only the values of the plants, 
machinery, and fixtures, $680,000, or $30,000 more than the entire 
value of the plants, machinery. and fixtures of all the oleomar- 
garine factories of the United States. 

This oleomargarine business, because established, now comes 
before us and argues that it is of such importance and has so much 
money invested in it that it has the right to undermine and fraud- 
ulently ruin one of the oldest legitimate agricultural industries of 
the country. It defends itself against this bill on the ground that 
it is so tmportant, and yet it has less money invested than is in- 
veston 3S the legitimate dai industry of a single Congressional 

istrict. 

In the State of Wisconsin there are 951 creameries, with an av- 
erage value of $2,700, making a total value for the State in plants, 
machinery, and fixtures of $2,567,700. Set against this sum the 
value of the plants, machinery, and fixtures of the oleomargarine 
factories of the country, which was given before as $650,000. and 
you can readily see the insignificant amount invested in the imita- 
tion business when e with the legitimate industry. 

The representatives of the oleomargarine manufacturers have 
laid great stress on the amount of money invested in their busi- 
ness as the reason why it should be allowed to continue its fraud- 
uent practice. If the amount invested is the test, how small a 
voice should the oleomargarine business have in this discussion as 
compared with the colossal amount invested in butter making in 
5 alone, not counting the other great dairy States of the 

nion. 

This method of measuring the relative importance of the two 
industries is the best one, for it preeludes the consideration of 
watered stock, overcapitalization, and exaggerated values. The 
average statement as to the value of the oleomargarine business 
is unreliable because of the impossibility of knowing the exact 
conditions of the business. In order to make the investment of 
the industry look large, the representatives of the o!'eomarga- 
rine industry figure in immense outstanding accounts, large 
amount of cash on hand, great quantities of stamps kept in the 
offices of the concerns. 

The Moxley Company claims total assets at $291,581.16. This is 
made up, however, chiefly of cash on hand, stamps, bank deposits, 
and outstanding accounts. Its plant, machinery, and fixtures are 
worth but $30,850.63 on its own statement; and the actual value 
of the plant, with the fixtures and machinery considered, is the 
only true way to measure the two industries. Were the stock 
kept on hand by the dairymen to be known and the value of their 
outstanding accounts capable of being measured, chey would show 
a sum so immense the amount claimed for the oleomargarine 
industry would sink into insignificance. 

The necessity of some Federal legislation for the protection of 
the consumer and the legitimate butter producer can not be more 
clearly shown than by the immense quantity of oleomargarine 
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sold, colored like butter, in the States where such sale is abso- 
lutely prohibited. Ican speak more knowingly, Mr. Speaker, of 
my own State, where I am somewhat familiar with the condi- 
tions, and the efforts that have been made to enforce the law. 
Some years ago a statute was passed absolutely forbidding the 
sale of oleomargarine colored to resemble butter. 

I know from personal knowledge that the most strenuous efforts 
have been made by the State dairy and food inspector to enforce 
this Jaw, and numerous convictions were had for its violation. 
In each of these cases colored oleomargarine was sold to con- 
sumers who asked for butter, and they were charged butter 
prices. In spite, however, of the stringent State law, and the 
earnest efforts of the State authorities to -enforce it, 714,742 
8 of yellow olecmargarine were sold in Wisconsin in 1899. 

his is from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Notwithstanding this report and the undisputable evidence of 
the sales it offers in Wisconsin, you may travel the State over and 
yo will not find a pound of oleomargarine for sale assuch. Over 

alf a million pounds sold in the State, and not a pound offered 
on the market asoleomargarine. Requests in several cities of the 
State for oleomargarine by would-be consumers was met by the 
statement from dealers that there was no oleomargarine on the 
market in Wisconsin, The conditionsin Wisconsin are but a sam- 
ne of the conditions prevailing all over the United States, and 

emonstrate most effectually the necessity for a Federal law for 
the protection of the legitimate industry. 

The experience of many years, both among the officials whose 
duty it is to enforce the law and among men of large experience 
in the marketing of dairy products, has also taught the necessity 
of such legislation as the pending bill. Ihave had some corre- 
spondence with various firms of long experience in the dairy 
markets in various States, firms which as a merchant and manu- 
facturer I have intrusted with my own goods. They are unani- 
mous in saying that only a Federal law taxing colored oleomarga- 
rine, so that its cost to the retailer will be equal to that of butter, 
will be effective. I quote from some of these letters: 

Potter & Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Your esteemed favor of May 10is to hand and noted. In reply we would 
say that from our pe of view there is no question but what . GRoUT'S 
bill should become law. The laws of the State of New York governing the 
sale of oleomargarine are in all probability as prohibitive as the laws of any 
State in the Union, nevertheless the oleomargarine manufacturers find a 
way of getting around our law, with the result that thousands and thousands 
of pounds are sold all over the State of New York, not sold as oleoma) ine, 
but sold for butter and colored to look like butter. Our present law forbids 
the coloring of oleomargarine, and when it is uncolored it is almost as white 
as lard, but in defiance of the law the goods are colored to resemble butter 
and are sold for butter. : 

One of our nearest neighbors was apprehended this spring with something 
over 500 packages of oleomargarine on hand. His sales ‘vious to the time 
of his apprehension amoun’ to thousands and thousands of packages, all o 
which he sold for butter. He also claims that he bought it for butter. We 
understand the fines due the State of New York from this one man alone 
amount to about $16,000, but as yet nothing has been done. Whether the 
manufacturers of the oleomargarine are protecting him or not we do not 
know, but at all events the State authorities are not bothering him any now. 

Duriny the time our neighbor was handling oleomargarine every package 
of it took the place of a package of pure butter and affected the demand for 
pure butter to just that extent. eand all others who were dealing hon- 
estly in the pure article during the time that our neighbor was handling 
owomargarine were practically put out of business. e could not compete 
na him in price, and apparently his goods were just as good as any pure 

ter, 

Up to the present time the manufacturers of oleomargarine appear to 
have been strong enough to defeat the object of all State laws so far as they 
interfered with the sale of oleomargarine. At the present time noone knows 
when he buys a pound of butter at tho retail store whether he is really tak- 
ing home butter or oleomargarine. 

- Mr. Grout’s bill, of course, is in the interests of dairymen, but at the same 
time it is also in the interest of every person who desires to deal honestly in 
honest goods, and in the interest of every family in the United States. 


A. H. Barber, commission merchant, Chicago: 


Isurely think that the Grout bill will bea t benefit to all the farmers 
who are interested in the dairy business. I think that at least seven-eighths 
of all oleomargarine is sold over the counters by the retailers as butter, and 
if these goons were made uncolored they could not be pawned off to the con- 
sumers for butter. manufacturers and the wholesalers, I „ asa 
usual thing sell it to the retailers as butterine or oleom: me. 

It isa fact that the sale of oleomargarine has driven the dairymen quite 
largely out of business, as the prices on genuine butter have been so low the 
past two or three years that but very few factories are sorang munn more 
than half the amount of milk they formerly did. This past winter butter has 
ruled higher than formerly, on account of the smaller production of butter. 
If the Grout bill should become a law, it would stimulate the dairymen to 
increase their herds, and the consequence would be a larger production of 
bosar, and the prices of dairy products would rule at a remunerative price to 

e farmer. 


Pitt, Barnum & Co., New York: 

The State law probibits the sale of butterine and oleom 
State, but, beyond all doubt, there is lots of it sold—and it is sold as genuine 
butter. Our tate dairy commissioner is watching it very closely. and has 
igeiek a number of cases successfully. There can be no doubt but that 

e unlawful sale of butterine and oleomargarine has its effect upon the de- 
— 5 aon price of pure butter in the sections where they are selling it on 

e quie 


T. L. Brundage, commission merchant, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Since xecetving yaur letter I have had a conversation with Mr. Reynolds, 
who was deputy y commissioner for a time, and he tells me that he is 


ine in our 


ed that, from the investigations he has made, fully one-half of the oleo- 
sold the customers for butter, and of course so far as 


is sold to 


the influence of such sales are concerned on the price of pure butter it must 


certainly have a t effect, and it can not be otherwise, and as so much of 
it is being used the demand for butter is v much smaller. I do not think 
that it is sold to the retailer for butter, but it is the retailer that sells it to 
the consumer for butter. The retailer without doubt knows what he is 
handling,and the consumer is the one who suffers, and the dairy industry is 
crippled and injured also. 

Earl Brothers, Chicago: 

We find that the sale of colored butterine, or oleomargarine, is certainly 
injurious, and also know that it hurts the sale of butter. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican party has a traditional policy of 
protection to American industries from destructive foreign com- 
petition. To that policy the great party to which we 8 be 
committed heart and soul, Protection is the cornerstone of 
publican policy. Is it consistent to protect the manufacturing 
industries of the United States from destructive foreign competi- 
tion and leave the greatest industry of America, that of agricul- 
ture, open to the onslaughts of an insidious foe from behind? 

Can we justify ourselves before the ple in our policy of pro- 
tection if we leave the farmers of the United States at the mercy 
of a fraudulent business, which is demoralizing one of the princi- 
pal agricultural industries of our country? Isit not as worthy, 
and, indeed, as necessary, to protect this great agricultural in- 
dustry from ruinous and fraudulent competition at home as well 
as from injurious competition with underpaid labor abroad? 

The dairymen of the United States are protected from Canadian 
competition by a tariff. The injury that the Canadian butter 
makers could do the dairy industry of the United States, how- 
ever, is slight when compared with the ravages being made in 
the legitimate dairy industry by the ruinous competition of the 
oleomargarine dealers selling their imitation as butter. If the 
General Government felt it its duty to protect the en of 
the country from Canadian competition, how much more is it the 
duty of the Government to now step in and protect them from 
this new danger, compared with which the Canadian competition 
is a mere incident, 

The real danger to the dairy industry is from within, not from 
without, the United States. The Government protects the iron 
industry with a tariff of $4 a ton on pig iron, $1 a ton on iron ore, 
seven-twentieths of a cent a pound on steel rails, anda half a cent 
a pound on structural steel. Lumber is protected by a tariff of 
from $1 to $2 a thousand feet; shoe leather, 20 per cent ad valorem; 
chinaware, 55 per cent; brick, 45 per cent; and many others, ex- 
amples of which might be multiplied. 

Ali this protection is practical, because the danger to these in- 
dustries is from foreign competition with its underpaid labor. 
These industries have nothing to fear from imitations at home. 
Brick can not be easily imitated by some cheaper substitute. 
Steel rails can not be made from the waste slag of iron foundries, 
Shoes can not be made from the leather scraps of harness shops. 
They have nothing to fear from an imitation made of far cheaper 
materials, but which can not be detected by the consumer. The 
position of butter is unique. It can be successfully imitated in 
taste and appearance so that the consumer is unable, without 
making a chemical test, to recognize the true from the false, 

This being the case, it becomes the duty of the Government to 

rotect the public from imposition in the nature of the food it 

uys, and at the same time protect the farmers of the nation from 
the danger which is staring them in tha face. Congress has ĉe- 
fended the American farmer when he was threatened from without 
by comparatively harmless foes. Shall it now desert him when 
he is threatened from within by a stalwart enemy? Shall Con- 
gress, after its long career as the friend of the American farmer, 
desert him in his hour of need? Let us join in saying No,“ by 
voting for the Grout bill. 


Civil Code for Alaska. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 26, 1900. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and haying under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 3419) to provide a civil code for Alaska— 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to call the attention of the House at 
this time to an editorial which appeared in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post. It contains a statement of fact which seems to me 
to demand the immediate attention of Congress, and I therefore 
ask the indulgence of the House while I read the extract: 

INFAMOUS SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


If Congress needs any further evidence of the imperious and immediate 
necessity for a change in the management and the methods of our public 
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school establishment, the Post is ysa pA to furnish it. To that end we call 


attention to two circulars recen buted among the teachers. They 
are d ted, respectively, as Form C and “Form D,” and they re 
ers to obtain from their pupils certain information which, in our 
opinion, the superintendent has no sort of right to seek, and the mere seek- 
Ing of which is a vile and insolent outrage upon the children and their parents, 
e have had an opportunity of examining these two circulars, and we take 
this occasion to ere 98 afew 7 7 — queries which the teachers are ex- 
pected to respond to, of course by questio: the children themselves or 
their parents, for naturally the not possibly speak of their 
own knowledge: 
“Smoke cigarettes habitually?" 
“Smoke cigarettes sometimes?” 
“Attend theaters and parties frequently?” 
“Father illiterate or na sol”, 
“Father lazy and improvi ent?” 
Father a drunkard?” 
“Mother illiterate or nearly so?” 
“Mother insem paratas oF. 
„Other perceptible mental or bodily defect.” 
“Nature of this y or mental defect.” 
“Increase in measurement of chest since October 11, 1899." 
“Increase in measurement around the hips since October 11, 1899." 


I think this is the most remarkable circular that has ever been 
issued in a civilized community. Itis an insult to every scholar 
in the schools and an outrage on every family. The man who 
caused any such document as this to be issued is not a proper man 
to have at the head of our school system, and I hope the proper 
committee of this House will take immediate action. An investi- 
gation should be started immediately, Con is responsible for 
the school system of this District, and if this circular furnishes 
any basis for judging the qualifications of the head of the public- 
Sang system in this District, the sooner we have a change the 

tter. 


ers coul 


Porto Rico. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES T. MoCLEARY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making appro- 
priations for the support of the Military Academy— 

Mr. McCLEARY said: A 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the afternoon of February 28 last this House 

ssed a bill for the relief of Porto Rico, reducing the tariff rates 

tween that island and the United States by 85 per cent and 
turning the proceeds of the revenue collected at both ends of the 
line over for the benefit of the Porto Ricans. 

That bill d the House by a majority of 11—almost the ex- 
act Republican majority in the House—only 6 Republicans voting 
against it and 4 Democrats voting for it. Later on, slightly 
modified in detail, Put identical in principle, and supplemented 
by the addition of a temporary form of government for Porto 
Rico, it passed the Senate. ; 

Passed by both Houses and approved by the President, it is now 
the law of the land. In the coming campaign it will probably be 
one of the things discussed. Ithereforeavail myself of thelatitude 
allowed in the present debate to presentto the House a few facts, 
some of which, so far as I know, have not heretofore been brought 
to its attention. À g 

In that bill two questions were involved: First, the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to lay and collect any tariff on goods be- 
tween Porto Rico and the United States; and, second, the propriety 
of extending the help needed by Porto Rico in that way. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION STATED. 


What is the constitutional question involved? It all hinges on 
the meaning of the first clause of the eighth section of the first 
article of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, which was our form of 
government from 1781 to 1789, the General Government had no 
power to raiso money by taxation. It had to depend upon the 
several States furnishing it with necessary funds. This arrange- 
ment worked very disastrously. So under our Constitution, which 
Was put into operation in 1789, the very first power granted to Con- 
ee was the one above cited, under which it gets its authority 

levy taxes for its own support. 7 

It will be noted that the clause of the Constitution above quoted 
consists of three parts: 

1. The grant of power expressed in the words, The Congress 


shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises.” 


2. The purpose of this collection of money, expressed in the 
words ‘‘to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” 

3. The limitation on the power thus granted, expressed in the 
words, “But all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

Our Democratic friends claim that as soon as Porto Rico came 
into our possession the island became a part of the United States 
and, as such, entitled to the same treatment as any other part of 
the United States; they claim that the Constitution ex proprio 
vigore—by its own force without the action of Congress—extends 
over national territory as soon as it is acquired; and they claim 
that, in view of the limitation in the last part of the constitutional 
provision above cited, Congress can not levy duties on goods com- 
ing from Porto Rico to New York any more than Congress could 
levy duties on goods going from Minnesota to New York. 

nder the constitutional provision, all duties * * shall be 
uniform throughout the United States.” 

We claim that that provision applies only to the United States” 
in its constitutional sense and when the duties levied are for the 
Treasury of the United States, and not otherwise. 

We hold, therefore, that the limitation imposing equality of 
duties does not apply in the case in question for two reasons: 

First. Because in the constitutional sense Porto Rico is not a 
pe of the United States, but simply territory belonging to the 

nited States, 

Second, Because the money collected under the act is not to be 
used to “pay the debts or provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States,” but simply as a local tax 
levied and collected for the benefit of Porto Rico. 

In this controversy, therefore, the first thing to do is to deter- 
mine the meaning and scope of the term United States” as used 
in the Constitution. 

CONSTITUTIONAL MEANING OF “UNITED STATES.” 

In its usual, everyday, geographical sense the term ‘ United 
States” includes, of course, all the er of the nation. But in 
its constitutional sense the term United States“ means simply 
what it says, namely, the States united.” 

It was We, the le of the United States,” who ‘ ordained 
and established“ the Constitution. Who were we?” It was only 
the le of the States Who were privil to vote on the adoption 
of the Constitution. At the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion in 1788 we had, outside of the States themselves, the vast na- 
tional domain between the Allegheny Mountains and the Missis- 
sippiRiver, A year before the adoption of the Constitution the part 
of this domain lying north of the Ohio River, and comprising the 
pan States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 

ad been organized by the famous Ordinance of 1787 into the North- 
west Territory, witha regular territorial government. But no resi- 
dent of that Territory, or of the territory south of the Ohio, had 
any voice in ordaining and establishing the Constitution. 

By the Constitution, all legislative powers therein granted are 
“vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist 
of a Senate and a House of Representatives.” Only States choose 
Senators and Representatives, 

The Executive power under the Constitution is vested in the 
President of the United States. He is chosen by the people of the 
States, no resident of a Territory having any voice in the matter. 

The judicial power of the United States is vested by the Con- 
stitution in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.” It is 
further provided that “ the judges, both of the Supreme and in- 
ferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior.” 
Evidently, then, the courts of the Territories, though they are 
established by Congress and though their judges are appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senateof the United States, 
are not courts of the United States in the constitutional sense, 
because their judges serve only for a term of four years. 

Elsewhere the Constitution says, New States may be admitted 
by Congress into this Union.” And again it says, The United 
States guarantee to each State in this Union a republican 
form of government.” It is evident that the Constitution uses 
“Union” and United States” as meaning the same thing, 
namely, the Union of the States, not including the Territories, 
whether organized or unorganized. 

There was considerable question as to how many of the States 
would ratify the Constitution, so it was provided that the ratifi- 
cation of nine States should establish the Constitution for and 
among the States so ratifying. Eleven of the States ratified the 
Constitution within a year of its formulation. Rhode Island and 
North Carolina did not ratify it until after George Washington 
had been inaugurated as President; so at the time of his inaugura- 
tion the Union consisted of only eleven States. These had ratified 
the Constitution and so they constituted at that time the United 
States of America, 
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The Constitution was ordained and ratified by the people of the 
States, and by them only can it be amended. The people of the 
Territories never haye had any voice in the making, ratifying, 
amending, or operating of the titution, 

The thirteenth amendment clearly shews the constitutional 
meaning of the term United States.” It says, ‘‘ Neither slavery 
nor inyoluntary servitude shall exist within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction,” Here, as elsewhere in the 
Constitution, United States” means the States united; hence the 
necessity of adding the words ‘‘ or any place subject to their juris- 
diction” in order to exclude slavery from the Territories. 

And when the Constitution says (Article IV, section g) ‘the 
Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations re ting the territory or other property of the 
United States,” it distinctly separates the ‘‘territory ” belonging 
to the United States from the Union itself and gives Congress 
full and unlimited power over such territory. 

THE PORTO RICO TAX IS FOR MERELY LOCAL USES. 

A good deal of valuable time has been wasted by the ‘‘ constitu- 
tional lawyers” of the House, citing cases decided by the Supreme 
Court as to the interpretation of this clause of the Constitution. 
Practically all of the effort in this direction is simply ‘* love's labor 
lost,” for the cases cited were not relevant. They had to do with 
occasions when the money collected was to go into the National 
Treasury for national purposes. In that case the rule of uniform- 
ity would of course apply to all territory included within the 
United States. 

One of the difficulties in getting the original States to unite was 
the fear of the large States entertained by small States. The 
small States were especially afraid that the large States might 
impose upon them an undue share of the general burden of ex- 

nse, was to allay that fear that the limitation above referred 

was inserted in the Constitution, 

Thus it is seen, as above stated, that this limitation is to apply 
only to the States of the Union and in relation to taxation for 
national purposes. But since Porto Rico is nota State. and since 
the taxation is for local and not for national purposes, the limita- 
tion does not apply to the case of Porto Rico. 

THE SENATE'S EMPHATIC ACTION. 

To test the Senate on the matter of its judgment as to whether 
or not the Constitution and laws extended to Porto Rico without 
action by Congress, Senator ALLEN of Nebraska proposed on March 
reld e following amendment to the bill for the relief of Porto 

CO: 

Provided, That the Constitution was by foree of the 


tween the United States of America and the Kingdom of S 


concluded be- 

nat the hax g of 
Paris, France, April 11, 1800, extended over the d of Porto Rico its 
inhabitants. 


On Senator ALLison’s motion to lay the amendment on the 
table—and thus defeat it—the vote was as follows (CoNGREs- 


SIONAL RECORD, page 3176): 
YEAS—36. 
Alliso: Foraker. ge. Ross. 

A Foster, McBride, Sewell, 
Bard, Gallinger, McComas, Shoup, 
Bevoridgo, Gear, McCumber, Simon, 
Carter, Hale, McMillan, 8 er, 
Day) Hanna, Penrose, Thurston, 
Eiki eee Prit hard, Wellington 

ns ean, 0 a 

air bal Lindsay, Quarles, Wetmore. ` 
NATS—17. 
Allen. Chilton, Harris, Tilman, 

m. Clark, Mont. Kenney, Turley. 
Bate, ger eLaur 
Berry, Cockrell, Morgan, 

Butler, Culberson, Rawlins, 
NOT VOTING—H. 

Hansbrough, Mason, Stewart, 

Burrows, Heitfeld, Money, Sullivan, 
ery, Hoar, elson, Taliaferro, 

Chandler, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, lier, 
Clark, Wyo. Jones, Nev, Pet er, 
Cullom, Kyle, Platt, n. Vest, 
Daniel, McEnery, Platt, N. Y. Wolcott. 
Depew, Mallory, 
Frye, Martin, Scott, 


Thus we see that by a vote of more than two to one the Senate 
decided against the proposition of Senator ALLEN. It will be 
noted that the yote was pricey on party lines, except that Senator 
Linpsay of Kentucky probably the ablest lawyer on his side of 
the Chamber, voted with the Republicans. 


“TREAT=PORTO RICO AS WELL AS OTHER UNITED STATES TERRITORIES.” 


Some good people who fayor immediate free trade for Porto 
Rico argue thus: Porto Rico is certainly a part of the United 
States as that term is used in its geographical sense, whether it is 
so in the constitutional sense or not. It shonld, therefore, be 
treated as wellas any other United States e well as Ari- 
zona or New Mexico or Alaska, for instance.“ To every word of 
which we say emphatically, Amen. 


And now, having ed thet Porto Rico should be treated as 
well as any other United States territory, let us devote a few min- 
utes to finding out just what that implies. 

From figures furnished me by the Treasury Department, and 
which I have here in my hand, showing the amounts collected by 
the United States in Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Alaska 
in 1899, and from figures furnished me by the clerk of the House 
Committee on . eee eee expenditures in 
those Territories for the same year, I have 8 and submit 
herewith a table showing the sums collected in 1899 in each of 
those Territories and turned into the Treasury of the United 


States, and the sums Pe out for the respective Territories during 
that year from the 


easury of the United States, 


Profit to the 
United States 


itory. Treasury. 


$172, 003. 60 

95, 206. 80 
543,311.48 
927, 132. 80 


It will thus be seen that out of every $5 collected in the four 


Territories named less than $1 goes back to be expended in those 
Territories. In other words, sir, over 80 per cent of the money 
collected by the United States in those Territories remains in the 
Treasury of the United States, or is expended for the general 
urposes of the Union itself—so much clear profit out of those 
Territories, as it were. Is that the way that the advocates of im- 
mediate free trade for Porto Rico would like to have us deal with 
that island in its distress? They say that they do; but it can not 
be that they understand what they are urging upon us. 
TERRITORIES PAY THEIR OWN LOCAL EXPENSES, 

The number of misstatements concerning the act for the relief 
of Porto Rico and its operation are not more wonderful than the 
high standing of those whomake them. Here, for example, is the 
statement made on the floor of the Senate by a distinguished 
United States Senator: 


Such a statement from such asourceis simply amazing. Iknow 
the Senator too well to think for one moment that he meant to 
state an untruth, and yet his statement—which will no doubt be 
widely quoted—is utterly misleading. What are the facts? 


The people of a Territory pay taxes for the support of the Gen- 
eral Government peony e same as do the people of the States, 
If a resident in 


ew Mexico makes cigars, for example, he pays 
the same internal-reyenue taxes as 5 by a resident of Min- 
nesota. In both cases the money collected goes into the National 
Treasury. In neither case does any of it go back to the State or 
to the Territory for the building of roads or the support of schools 
therein. Why, sir, the very purpose of organizing a Territory is 
to give the people therein control and management of such purely 
local matters, And the expenses for these local improvements— 
peer roads, bridges, schools, the care of the poor and other un- 
fo ates, and other peny local affairs—are paid, in the Terri- 
tories as in the States, by 
erty therein, 

ot a dollar is appropriated from the National Treasury for 
such things in the Territories any more than for similar things in 
the States. The only money that goes from the National Treas- 
ury into either States or Territories, with very rare exceptions, is 
that which goes to pay for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
the construction of Federal buildings, the payment of tmas- 
ters and other Federal officials, and such other mditures as 
are Federal in their nature. The only exception, therefore, that 
we are making in the case of Porto Rico is in treating her better 
than we have ever before treated any Territory of the United States} 


ANOTHER SAMPLE “ARGUMENT.” 


Another sample of the argument that is madefor immediate free 
trade is the following, from a supposed petition of Porto Ricans, 
which was used recently, among others, by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson]: 

We recognize the fact that a revenue to support the insular government 
would be necessary; but we are decidedly of opinion that the better method 
for 8 revenue will be by internal taxation, for the following reasons: 

First. use W Bay system no restriction will be placed on our com- 
8 Sg — — the 5 of that system will be as simple in operati 
here as it is in the United Btates. Sts, oe cai 

In ering the amount of revenue needed for this island, we beg to 
ananas „ calculation, which, after due consideration, we believe 


ect taxation of the persons and prop- 


Estimate the entire special license tax as nominal at... 


This will give us revenue total. 
One-third of equals. 


Even with free trade with the United States there would be an additional 
revenue of at least $200,000 annually from customs duties on goods coming 
here from foreign countries, 

If Congress will authorize Porto Rico to issue $2,000,000 of forty-year 5 per 
cent bonds, the above provides for them, viz: 


For interest - $100,000 
For sinking fund 50, 
. a A EE S OE EREN IIA E E S S E E 150,000 


Therefore we infer that it will be unnecessary to adopt for this island the 
full internal-reyenue rates of the United States. One-third of those rates 
will give ample receipts to cover all the above. 

It will be noted that here, as everywhere else in the free-trade 
argument, the issuing of bonds is a necessary accompaniment. 
How natural the relation—free trade and bond issues! 

It will be noted that the writers of the petition seem to be ut- 
terly unaware of the fact that, with our fiscal system extended 
to the island, every dollar collected in Porto Rico from internal 
reyenue and from duties on imports from other countries would go 
into the Treasury of the United States for the use of the nation 
as a whole! Not one dollar of the money, above referred to by the 
petitioners as money which they would be able to raise, would, 
under our jiscal system, go to them for local uses. 

As I have said, every dollar of it would go into the National 
Treasury, and none of it would go back to the island, except the 
small amount uired to pay the salaries of the United States 
judges and other United States officers, and such as might be ex- 
pended on the rivers and harbors of the island. After grinding 
themselves down to pay the $2,252,000 a year of internal revenue, 
indicated in the above table, the people of Porto Rico would still 
have before them the present problem of how to raise in their 
impoverished condition the money needed for schools, roads, mu- 
nicipal expenses, and so on. 

The above figures, so far from showing that the people of Porto 
Rico could raise from internal revenue the funds required to pay 
the expenses of the island, simply serve to show the amount of 
the useless burden which immediate free trade would impose upon 
them. The figures show in part the hardship to the island of 
immediate free trade. 


SOME PRECEDENTS FOR THE ACTION RELATIVE TO PORTO RICO. 


It has been asserted by gentlemen whose names carry at 
weight that our action in not immediately extending to Porto Rico 
our fiseal system is “unprecedented.” Surely, sir, that must have 
been a slip of the tongue. No American who knows his country's 
history could soberly make such a statement. Let us look into 
the matter a moment. p 

The first territory acquired by the United States from a foreign 

wer was Louisiana. This vast territory was purchased from 

rance in 1803. The treaty was ratified October 21, 1803, and ten 
days later an act of Congress was passed authorizing the Presi- 
dent to take possession of the newly acquired territory. Section 
2 of that act reads as follows: 

Syd. 2. And be it further enacted, That until the expiration of the present 
session of Congress, unless provision for the temporary government of the 
said territories be soouer made by Congress, all the military, civil, and judi- 
cial powers, exercised by the officers of the existing government of the same, 
shall be vested in such person and persons, and bo exercised in such 
marzər. as the President of the United States shall direct for maintaining 
and protecting the inhabitants of Louisiana in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and religion. 


Under the authority thus granted to the Executive, Albert Gal- 
latin, then Secretary of the Treasury. sent a letter of instructions 
to our collector of customs in the Mississippi district, a part of 
which letter was as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 14, 1303. 
H. B. TRIST, Esq., Collr, Fort Adams. 


Stu: The President of the United States having decided that until other- 
wise provided for, you shall immediately after the occupation of New Orleans 
by the United States, exercise the powers heretofore vested in the adminis- 
trator or Collector, Treasurer of the Revenues at New Orleans, and author- 
ity for that purpose is transmitted to you by this mail. You will therefore 
be pleased immediately to proceed to New Orleans, appointing a deputy to 
act during your absence in the Mississippi district, or remaining at Fort 
Adams yourself, you will appoint a deputy to proceed to New Orleans. 

In the exercise of this temporary authority, it is impossible to prescribe 


from this Department any precise rules of conduct and much must neces- 
rn —— on your — 5 12 judgment, on both which perfect confidence is 
p: 


You will only be pleased to observe— 
lst. That the taxes & duties to be collected under your direction are pre- 
cisely the same which by the existing laws or regulations of Louisiana 


* * * 

10th. That until otherwise provided for, the same duties are to be col- 
lected on the importation of goods, in the Mississippi district from New Or- 
leans and versa, as heretofore. 

I am very resp y Sir Yr obt Sert— 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 

Later, on February 24, 1804, an act of Congress was passed pro- 
viding that on March 25, 1804, the collection of duties on goods 
coming into the United States from the territory acquired from 
France and on goods going into that wey iy ATOM the United 
States should cease. On February 27, 1804, retary Gallatin 
wrote to the collector of customs at New Orleans another letter 
of instructions, from which I take the following paragraph: 

As to the period of time preceding the 25 day of March 1804 on which the 
above mentioned act commences to operate, I have only to observe that in 
ey we the Spanish laws heretofore in force, articles e be- 
fore that day from New Orleans to the United States, and to any other conn- 
try, Spain excepted, were liable to pay the export duty; that articles imported 
before that day into New Orleans from any country whatever and even 
from the United States unless deposited under the privilege of deposit, were 
liable to pay the import duty. 

It should be remembered, Mr. Speaker, that Thomas Jefferson 
was then President of the United States. The Democrats of those 
days did not seem to think that our fiscal system extended to 
newly acquired territory except by act of Congress, Calhounism 
had not yet been born, 

THE CASE OF TEXAS. 


Now let us take the case of Texas. The joint resolution for the 
annexation of Texas was on March 1,1845. Butit was not 
until the next session of Congress, on December 29, 1845, that an 
act was passed extending over Texas the laws of the United States. 
In the meantime the Secretary of the Treasury, Robert J. Walker, 
issued an order, of which the following is a part: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 29, 1845. 
To Collectors and other Officers of the Customs, 

The President of the United States has received official 98 that 

the Convention, as well as the Congress of the Republic of Texas, have sanc- 


tioned and adopted the joint resolution of the Congress of the United States 
of His r of March las ission of Texas as a State of the Union. 


y be conclusive and binding u 
other Officers of the Customs.“ In conformity this provision of the law, 
it becomes my duty to communicate the views and instructions of this De- 
tment upon various important questions arising out of the new relations 
tween Texas and the United States. 

First. Although there is now a solemn 5 9 upon both par- 
ties for the admission of Texas as a State of the Union, 725 until further 
action of the Congress of the United States upon this su ject, and instruc- 
tions founded thereon from this Department, you will collect duties, as hereto- 
fore, upon ail the imports from Texas into the United States. 

A similar question arose in relation to 5 Florida into New Or- 
leans in 1819. when it was decided by the ury Department that all 

which have been, or may be, imported from Pensacola, before an act of 
— shall be passed, erecting it into a collection district, and authorizing 
the appointment of an officer to reside thereat, for the purpose of superin- 
tending the collection of duties, will be liable to duty.” 

At that time James K, Polk, a Democrat, was President of the 
United States. And yet no one dreamed in those days of claiming 
that our Constitution and laws extended to newly acquired terri- 
tory until expressly so extended by act of Congress. Calhounism 
had not even then been born. 

As I said on a previous occasion, the Calhoun doctrine that the 
Constitution extends ex proprio vigore to newly acquired territory 
was not invented until 1847, when was begun the struggle to ex- 
tend the institution of slavery to the free territory recently ac- 
quired from Mexico, That doctrine was shot to death in the civil 
war. It was of few days and full of sorrow.” 


OUR CONSTITUTION AND LAWS ONLY RECENTLY EXTENDED OVER HAWAII. 


Passing over other illustrations showing that there is nothing 
“unprecedented” in not extending at once our fiscal laws over 
Porto Rico, I beg leave to remind gentlemen that, although we 
acquired Hawaii two years ago, our laws were not extended over 
Hawaii until a few weeks ago. us 

I hold here in my hand a copy of the joint resolution, approved 
July 7, 1898, which annexed the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States. Let me read parts of it: 

Whereas the government of the republic of Hawaii having, in dhe form, 

ified its consent, in the manner provided by its constitution, to cede ab- 
solutely and without reserve to the United States of America all rights of 
8 of whatsoever kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands ‘gad 


dependencies, and also to cede and transfer tothe United States the absolute 
fee and qwnership of all public. government, or crown lands, public build- 


ii or edifices, ports, harbors, itary equipment, and all other public Drop: 
erty of every kind and description 838 to the government of the 
Islands, together with every right and appurtenance thereunto ap- 
pertaining: Therefore, 5 
Resolved, etc., That said cession is accepted, ratified, and confirmed, and 
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that the said Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies be, and they are here- 
by, annexed as a part of the territory of the United States, and are subject 
to sovereign dominion thereof, and that all and singular the 5 
and rights hereinbefore mentioned are vested in the United Sta of 


erica. 
The existing laws of the United States relative to public lands shall not ap- 
f£ the United 


gly to such lands in the Hawaiian Islands; but the Congress oi 


tates s enact laws for their management and disposition: Pro- 


vided, That all reyenue from or proceeds of the same, except as regards such 
part thereof as 3 be used or occupied for the civil, military, or naval pur- 
poses of the United States, or may be assigned for the use of the local gov- 
ernment. be used solely for the benefit of the inhabitants of the Ha- 
waiian Islands for educational and other public purposes. 

Until Con; shall provide for the government of such islands all the 
civil, judi and mili powers exercised by the officers of the existin, 
government jn said islands shall be vested in such person or persons an 
shall be exercised in such manner as the President of the United States shall 
direct; and the President shall have power to remove said officers and fill 
the vacancies so occasioned. 

e + > + $ 


* * 

Until legislation shall be enacted extending the United States custom laws 
and regulations to the Hawaiian Islands the existing customs relations of the 
* son Islands with the United States and other countries shall remain un- 
changed. 


THE PORTO RICO ACT NEITHER ANOMALOUS NOR UNPRECEDENTED. 


Thus we see, Mr. Speaker, that all through our history it has 
been the practice of the Government to allow a period of time to 
elapse after the acquirement of territory before extending over 
that territory the Constitution and laws of the United States. The 
length of that time has always been fixed by Congress. Itisthere- 
fore not true that the plan embodied in the bill for levying tem- 
porarily for the benefit of Porto Kicoa duty on goods carried be- 
tween that island and the United States is either anomalous or 
“unprecedented.” On the other hand, it follows the precedents 
of our entire national history, No Jefferson or Jackson Democrat 
can object to it, for it follows the practice of Jefferson in Louisi- 
ana and of Jackson in Florida. No Lincoln Republican can find 
fault with it, for it follows the principle for which Lincoln con- 
tended and on which he was elected President. 

PROFESSOR SCHURMAN'S MISQUOTATION. 

It is very easy to misquote. Indeed, it requires effort to quote 
correctly. But when an error in quotation may seriously mislead 
a large number of people, it would seem that a man of high 
character and position would feel bound to exercise great care to 
quote correctly. 

Professor Schurman, late president of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, is a gentleman who deservedly stands high in the respect of 
the American people. Any statement of his carries great weight 
with us all. It is especially incumbent on such a man, talking at 
a critical time about an important matter, to be exceedingly 
careful when he ascribes to a person in authority certain words 
to be sure that he quotes exactly. 

In a letter to a personal friend, which has found its way into 

rint and which has been used in this debate, Professor Schurman 
quoted as saying: 

DEAR SIR: I 21 8 with you that the. United States is under obligation to 
extend its tariff laws to the island of Porto Rico. But I can not accept your 
contention that this obligation is derived from the Constitution, which in 
my judgment, does not of its own force apply to annexed territories. The 
ohi ation is moral, not constitutional. ya the President said, with equal 
truth and felicity, it is “our plain duty.“ 

We are bound to this course by solemn promises. The supreme and irre- 
sistible reason for removing all customs barriers between the United States 
and Porto Rico is the promise made by General Miles, when first landing 
American forces on the island, that the Porto Ricans should enjoy the same 
rights, privileges, and immunities as the pote of the United States. On this 
understanding the Porto Ricans accepted erican sovereignty, not only 
without opposition, but with joyful trust and confidence, 

The present issue is simply this: Shall we repudiate, or shall we fulfill. the 
Bal Ant engagements? Shall this great Republic break faith with the little 
island of Porto Rico? Having secured the fruits of General Miles’s promise, 
shall we now renounce the promise? 

The American le not tolerate any faltering with solemn obliga- 
tions. Recognizing the national good faith as the nation’s chiefest good, 
they will condemn any violation of it as the blackest crime. 

That is the language of a good and true man. Init he voices 
the sentiment of his pomir ynan, They do not propose that the 
national faith shall be broken at any time, in any way, to any 
person. And the weaker and more helpless the one to whom the 

romise is made, the more 5 must that promise be 
ept, if it is duly made by one authorized to promise in the name 
of the United States. 

It behooves us, then to inquire what promise was made, by 
whom it was made, under what circumstances and by what au- 
thority, and what may be inferred therefrom. 


WHAT GENERAL MILES ACTUALLY SAID. 


Let us see first what General Miles really did say. 
text of his proclamation: 


Je 


Here is the 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Ponce, Porto Rico, July 28, 1898. 
To the Inhabitants of Porto Rico: 

In the tion of the war against the Kingdom of Spain by the ple 
of the United States in the cause of liberty, nutes and humanity its military 
forces have come to occupy the island of Porto Rico. They come 
the banner of freedom inspired by a noble purpose to seek the enemies o 
pond inci and yours, and to destroy or capture all who are in armed re- 

ce. 


tions. 


They bring you the fostering arm of a nation gt 5 whose greatest 
in its 5 and humanity to all those li wi itsfold. Hence, 
wil th te release from your 


poopie of your beautiful island the largest measure of liberty co: 
his military ti 


We have not come to make war upon the people of a country that for cen- 
turies has been oppressa, but, on the contrary, to bring you protecti 


and customs that are wholesome aad beneficial to your people so long as they 
conform to the rules of military administration of orderand justice. Thisis 


tion. 
NELSON A. MILES, 
Major-General Commanding United States Army. 


WHAT GENERAL MILES'S PROCLAMATION PROMISED. 


What General Miles really promised was, therefore, not as Pro- 
fessor Schurman alleged, the same rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities as the people of the United States,” but—whatis a very 
different matter—“ the immunities and blessings of the liberal in- 
stitutions of our Government.” 

What are some of these “immunities and blessings?” Let me 
enumerate a few of them: 

Immunity from arbitrary arrest. Under the Spanish régime a 
person could be arrested without cause; he could be cast into prison 
and held there without trial and without opportunity to commu- 
nicate with friends who might act in his behalf. 

Immunity from ‘‘star-chamber™ trials. Under Spanish rule 
trials of accused persons were in whole or in part secret. 

Immunity from involuntary confinement without cause. Prior 
to our advent into Porto Rico the writ of habeas corpus was un- 
known there. 

Immunity from presscensorship. There was no freedom of the 
press until after we took possession of the island. 

Immunity from unwarranted searches and seizures and other 
immunities and blessings enumerated in the early amendments to 
our Constitution. 

The immunities which go to make up liberty of person, of 
thought, and cf expression—blessings which Porto Ricans had 
never enjoyed—these are the “immunities and blessings of the 
liberal institutions of our Goyernment” which General Miles 
promised, That promise will be abundantly redeemed. It is 
already being redeemed. 


WHAT GENERAL MILES DID NOT PROMISE. 


General Miles did not promise all of even the ‘‘immunities” en- 
joyed by our citizens, and he did not promise any of the ‘rights 
and privileges” enjoyed by American citizens. The immunities 
which the Porto Ricans can enjoy they shall have. But there are 
rights and privileges which will come to them only after consid- 
erable time has elapsed, if ever. For example, the most intelli- 
gent European coming to live among us is required to reside in 
this country at least five years before he is admitted to citizen- 
ship. Should a people, 85 per cent of whom can neither read nor 
write, be given ail of those rights and privileges at once? 

General Miles knows too well the institutions of his country to 
promise the Porto Ricans all the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of American citizenship. And Professor Schurman should 
know them well enough and have sufficient respect for General 
Miles not to put into his mouth such an absurd promise. A prom- 
ise of “the same rights, privileges, and immunities as the people 
of the United States” would be a promise to give Porto Rico im- 
mediate statehood, with the right to vote and the privilege of 
holding 5 of profit or trust under the Government. Gen- 
eral Miles knows that it is one of the fundamental principles of 
our Government that the military shall be subordinate to the civil 
power, and that it is for Congress and not for him to determine 
the civil status of the Porto Ricans, 

In the language of the treaty with Spain, under which we ac- 
quired our new island possessions: 

ARTICLE IX. * The civil rights and political status of the native in- 
habitants of the territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be de- 
termined by the Congress. 

General Miles did not use the language which Professor Schur- 
man ascribes to him, nor did the language used by him have at 
all the meaning so often, on the strength of Professor Schurman's 
statement, given to it. General Miles knew that Uncle Sam 
would treat the Porto Ricans justly and kindly, giving them im- 
munity from many of the practices from which they had suffered 
and dowering them with blessings characteristic of our institu- 
But the General did not presume to arrogate to even the” 
Commanding General of our forces the powers and prerogatives 
which Congress holds in trust for the people of the United States. 

Nor is Professor Schurman any more fortunate in his statement 
that “on this understanding” the Porto Ricans accepted Ameri- 
can sovereignty. They simply accepted the inevitable as grace- 
fully as they could, and the pleasure manifested was simply because 
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they believed from what they knew of Uncle Sam that he would 
treat them better than they been treated. And all their rea- 
sonable expectations are being and will be realized. 

As I have stated, I think that Professor Schurman owed it to 
himself and to the American people, who hold him in such high 
regard, to be more careful in quoting General Miles. Wes d 
remember, however, that he made the statement in a mal 
letter written toa friend and not intended for publication. He 
is probably chagrined to find that the letter has been published, 


REDUCTION IN TAXES AND EXPENSES. 


It is not an easy task to reform conditions that have been form- 
ing for centuries. But considering the brevity of our occupancy 
of the island and the difficulties to be encountered, we have ac- 
complished a great deal. 

Frem the report of General Davis, military governor of Porto 
Rico, I take the following table, showing the taxes and expendi- 
tures of the island during the last two years of the Spanish rule: 


RECEIPTS. 


Budget of the island: 
I. Land and other taxes 
toms 


EXPENDITURES. 


Budget of the island: 
E 8 Habilittes re siunooiosiso 


A 4, 754,042.19 | 4, 781, 920. 20 


In our short period of control we have struck out of those ex- 
penditures the general liabilities, which had been going to Madrid, 
498,501.60 pesos; the charges for the army, 1,252,378 ; for the 
navy, 222,668 pesos; for the clergy, 197,945 pesos, his is a total 
reduction of 2,171,492.60 pesos. And the budget of thə coming 
year contains further reductions. 

As testified by Mr. Henry G. Curtis, a member of the insular 
commission (Senate hearings, pages 95 and 96), „In the town of 
San Juan we found that they [salaries] cost $362,000 by the last 
budget—that for the year ending June, 1899. By our plan we 
will save $148,000 a year and give them a better government. At 


the island. And although e: 
are expending $119,709.30 more for education in the island than 


last year. . 
In his report on the island, General Davis says that under Span- 
ish rule there were 21 officials who received salaries ex ing 


$4,000 a year, against 2 under our military government; 43 re- 
3 salaries exceeding $3,000 a year, against 17 under our rule; 
and so on. 

The reduction in customs rates can be readily seen by the fol- 
lowing tabular statement of the rates per hundred kilograms, un- 
der Spanish rule, the rates under our temporary military govern- 
ment, and the rates in the act as finally 5 


Under 
50 un- military Under act 
ish rale. | govern- | as 
ment. 
3.25 18 27 
4.10 Free. Free. 
4.60 Free. Free. 
4.60 1.70 25 
2.88 00 0 
2.45 2.50 375 
1.00 Free. Free. 
1.00 .50 -075 


It will be noted that food products are admitted free, or nearly 
so. So are clothes and medicines. 


THE METHOD OF TAXATION MADE LESS BURDENSOME. 

But the reduction in the amount of taxation and are 
not the only improyements made under our control. e meth- 
ods of collec the taxes have been improved and rendered less 
burdensome, order to a ate this we must take a brief 

lance, at least, at the meth: of taxation under Spanish rule, 
m the rt of Mr. H. K. Carroll, the special agent sent to 
investigate condition of the island, I take the following: 

Customs were levied both on im There was a special 

disembarka- 


and exports. 
tax on the loading and unloading of freight, the embarkation and 
Hon of Den and transitory du of 10 per cent on duties on im- 
8 

78 kind of business seems to have escaped the sharp eye of the State ex- 
pe Public baths, balls, and concerts; periodicals, aanne y . 

undries, funeral ee. 8 Uvery stables, all kinds of indus- 
tries, even the man ture of artificial feet, were taxed. 

Blacksmiths paid, according to the town in which their business was con- 


d su 

to5, barbers §to 2, lawyers, registers of property, and notaries 
48 to 16, while carpenters, cabinetmakers, bookbinders, Artist tailors, milli- 
ners or dressmakers, essors of music and languages, painters, etc., paid 


8 to their class and SEAN 
Dey laborers were 9 the basis of one-third of the value of a half 
year’s wages. 

The earnings of merchants, manufacturers, and other producers were 
subject to a tax of 12} cent or more, according to the Snancial exigencies 
of the treasuries, mo incial and municipal. 

If a merchant's income were valued at $10,000 a year, he would pay in direct 
taxes $1,250. He would also pay for his cedula or personal pompos the 
amount of which was graduated, according to personal means, 12 cents 
up to $25 or more. He would pay a direct tax on his residence and furniture, 
and on his horses and other live stock, if not used for labor. If he were just 
starting in business, he would pay a patente or tax for the privilege. * * * 

Articles of common use, such as rice, flour, corn, charcoal, wines, etc., not 
only paid heavy im duties, but were subject, with fresh beef, milk, and 
su À 5 produ in island, to a consumo at the gates of the munici- 


es, 
Flour, which had paid a duty of $% at the custom-house per hundred kilos, 

paid at the city gates $2.50 consumo tax, or a total of $6.50, which was at the 

rate of about 8 Rice, th 

82.7 . Fresh beef paid a consumo tax of $5 

a hundred kilos or 220 pounds. This wasin addition to the head tax paid the 


nsa 
the island had to come in a rounda t way a e the han 
cbant in Spain or pay enormous duties if impo; direct from other coun- 
es. 

The principal consumo taxes on food, fuel, and drink haye been 
abolished. export duties haye been discontinued. The use 
of stamped paper end all stamp taxes have been abolished. The 
fisheries have made free. Notarial fees have been greatly 
reduced, 

In the light of these facts, Mr. Speaker, are we not keeping the 
promise made by General Miles? 

SOME OF THE NEEDS OF PORTO RICO. 

And now let us consider briefly the condition and needs of the 
island. 7 

That was a very suggestive statement which was made by one 
of the Porto Ricans to our commissioner, Mr. Carroll: With 
what has been collected for the making of roads in the four hun- 
dred years of Spanish domination we could have all our roads 
paved with silver.” And yet, sir, in all the island there are only 
about 150 miles of wagon road. Another Porto Rican testified that 
from June to October, inclusive, a journey the length of the island, 
from Maunabo to Mayaguez, about 85 miles, costs more than one 
from Porto Rico to New York. To use his own words: 

After four centuries of existence we are almost cut off from intercommu- 
nication. Of our internal roads it is best to say nothing; no one dares jour- 
ney by them. Even in traveling on foot one's ribs are not safe. There are 
towns where no mail is delivered for five or six days when the rivers rise, 
and neither the public-works department nor — enterprise has thought 
of spanning the rivers by footbridges even. ith a thousand obstacles and 
expenses, wo have to carry our uce to market and bring back our pro- 
visions the same way, adding to the expenses of freight those of **consumos,”* 
which keeps up the already excessive prices and causes general discontent. 
The want of activity of the Porto Ricans forcibly condemned to inertia by 
want of means of travel is not to be wondered at. 

In the Senate hearings Mr. Curtis, a member of the insular 
commission, testified as follows (page 88): 

We found not a single schoolhouse on the island which had been built for 
a schoolhouse and but one owned by a school district. The schoolhouses 
used were rented and were generally shacks which belonged, many times, to 
the teachers and were occupied by them as a family residence or in some 
cases as a store. * * * They wore public schools, yet with the understand- 
ing of the right of the teacher to c e or collect from those able to pay a 
tuition fee. * * * Very fewof the children attended. Those that did and 
those we found in the schools were pagne little fellows, anxious to learn, 
Each had to furnish his own seat, little bits of boxes and chairs brought by 
themselves. The school books were very scant. 

As to the condition of the people, Mr. Curtis says, same page: 

We found the population of the island—some of them—quite wealthy and 
well-to-do and living in fine style. + è Only a very few of them s 
Lr age but their education is However, the most of them have given 
little attention to the subject of government. > »The other portion of 
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f eyerything except their particular work. You 
on: rg 3 eee — any public matters, for they do not 
know anything about them. 

What American can read this series of pictures withont feeling 
an interest in these people, who, after four hundred years of Span- 
ish rule, come to us in the providence of God in this condition? 
And who does not realize the seriousness of the problem and the 
sanctity of the opportunity that lies before us? 

THE PRESENT ARRANGEMENT THE KINDEST POSSIBLE. 

As I said on a previous occasion when addressing the House on 
this subject, we had three alternatives to choose from in providing 
the means with which to meet the public expenses of the island: 
We could donate the necessary funds from the National Treasury; 
or we could establish a local government and permit it to issue 
bonds; or we could arrange to make the island self-sustaining from 
the beginning. 

Being in the aged‘ day by day of urgent requests from citizens 
of my State for a reduction of the War taxes” levied by the Na- 
tional Government, I could not see my way to donate funds from 
the Treasury to pay the expenses of the island. Our own people 
have somerights in this matter that must be respected, Besides. 
people who live in a warm climate like that of Porto Rico need 
no encouragemént to become lazy and dependent. 

Inasmuch as Porto Rico came to us without a public debt, we 
naturally disliked to inaugurate our control of the island by the 
issuance of bonds. Moreover, while the needs of the island were 
urgent, there wasat the time the bill originally passed the House 
no government in Porto Rico and consequently no authority 
which could properly issue the bonds. 

The third alternative, that of putting the island on the basis of 
self-support, being the only alternative remaining, the problem 
then became how to raise the money in the way least burdensome 
to the Some of the island, 

While the island had no public debt when it came to us, the 

riyate or personal debts were and are enormous. Many of the 

ttle farms are so heavily mortgaged that even to puta tax on 
them would jar them out of the hands of their owners. Wecould 
not bear to think of doing that. We wanted to give those poor 
fellows every possible chance to recover. Twice by order of the 
President have the mortgages been extended, once for a year and 
again for six months, As General Davis said in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate committee, A general system of taxation to pro- 
duce revenue enough to carry on the government would amount 
to confiscation.” 

In the Senate h on this subject Senator NELSON of Min- 
nesota asked General Davis: Have you any system of taxation 
akin to our internal-revenue system?” To which General Davis 
answered: Only on two articles—one, the liquor tax, of which I 
have spoken, of 3 cents a liter, and the other a tax on matches, 
the manufacture of matches.” To have imposed upon them our 
internal-reyenue system would have thus been to treat them worse 
than Spain treated them and would have made rebels of them. 

There remained, then, only one thing to do, and that was to 
raise the revenue so far as possible by customs duties. As will 
be seen by the table given a few minutes ago, the bulk of the funds 
for the expenses of the island had been raised for many years by 
customs duties. The people were accustomed to that kind of 
taxation and their affairs were adjusted to it. Besides, the bulk 
of it was and is paid by the wealthy, the poor not meine: imported 
articles to any great extent. The poor live largely on the tropical 
fruits which grow there in such abundance. Children up to 8 

ears of age go naked. People never wear many clothes. Three- 
ourths of the people never in their lives wear shoes or stockings. 

To sum up on this point, free trade would have freed the Porto 
Ricans from customs taxes, but it would have imposed upon them 
our internal-revenue taxes, the proceeds of which would have gone 
into the National Troer; ong then it would have been neces- 
sary for them to raise by direct taxation the funds necessary to 
defray their governmental expenses. This,as General Davis said, 
would have amounted to confiscation of their property. 

On the other hand, with the small customs duties levied under 
the act, the Porto Ricans escape entirely our internal-revenue tax- 
ation, which would have made moonshiners” and rebels of them; 
and they escape entirely direct taxation of their property, which 
would in many cases have amounted to confiscation. 

Our plan gave them one small, usual, easily carried tax; the 
other plan would have put upon them two heavy, unusual, burden- 
some taxes, 

We believe that we adopted the plan kindest to them and wisest 
for us. And I propose now to show that it is the most satisfac- 
tory plan to the people of Porto Rico themselves, 

WHAT THE PEOPLE OF PORTO RICO THEMSELVES THINK, 

None of the Porto Ricans in this city, except the lobby which 
came here in the interest of the men who own the sugar and to- 
bacco now storedin the warehouses of Porto Rico, wanted imme- 
diate free trade. Those who were consulted were unanimous in 
their opinion that the small duty proposed in the House bill, and 


which saves the pooma of Porto Rico from having to carry the 


burden of our internal-revenue system and from direct taxation 
on their property, is kinder and better for Porto Rico than imme- 
diate free trade would be. 

And now let us see what the ple of Porto Rico say when 
talking among themselves., Herein my hand I hold a 1 7 of the 
San Juan News of March 3, 1900. As its name implies. paper 
is published at San Juan, the capital of Porto Rico. Its editor is 
Mr. Hobart S. Bird, formerly of Wisconsin. Mr. Bird is a Demo- 
crat, a free-trade, free-silver Democrat at that, my friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MINOR] advises me. So Mr. Bird will hardly be 
accused of using his columns to sustain the action of a Repub- 
lican Administration. And Mr, Bird’s own viewsas to the proper 
policy. to be pursued may be seen from his ‘‘ platform” here at 
ead of his editorial columns, which is as follows: 


First. Free trade with the United States. 
Second. Territorial government. 
Third. Good roads. 


Here on page 1 of the paper I find over a column of matter giv- 
ing the substance of interviews with the leading business men of 
San Juan on the bill which passed the House on February 28, re- 
ducing the present tariff rates between Porto Rico and the United 
States by 85 per cent. Let me read a portion of this matter to 
show what the leading business men of Porto Rico said on this 
subject when talking among themselves: 


BUSINESS MEN ARE PLEASED—THINK THE 15 PER CENT TARIFF SATISFAC- 
TORY FOR ISLAND—THE GENERAL OPINION IS THAT THE EXTERNAL 
REVENUE IS BETTER THAN LAYING HEAVY TAXES—WHAT PROMINENT 
BUSINESS MEN AND SAN JUAN MERCHANTS SAY OF THE WAYS AND 
MEANS BILL. 

By interviewing a large percentage of the prominent bankers and busi- 
ness men of San Juan the News is able to state that the consensus of opinion 
here is that the passing of the Porto Rico tariff bill will be the signal for re- 
newed prosperity on the island. 

For the last four or five months the financial condition of Porto Rico has 

" very critical. Money has been extremely scarce, and busi: 
tions have been growing fewer and fewer, Men desirous of borrowing money 
tocarry on some business 9 even though they were of acknowled 
integrity, were unable to raise the desired amount. Men who needed a few 
hun dollars to consummate their plans were forced to give up in despair 
because the necessary money was not forthcoming. 

s 2 s $ + * * 

The passing of the Ways and Means bill has relieved the tension. The 
business men feel confident that the Senate will follow tho example of Con- 
gress and rule the 15 per cent of the Dingley rate. There is now a feeling of 
5 Men know what are to be the duties on goods and what money 

The majority of business men think that the 15 per cent of the Dingley tariff 
duty is preferable to free trade with a high internal revenue. They say that 

oceéds from the tariff are to go toward educating the Porto 

Rican childreg, cleansing the cities, and improving the roads, it is ketter to 

have the duty than not. Even if there were free trade, it is not at all certain 

that the consumers of the island would be efited. The wholesale dealers 
might place a lower price on their ponds, but it is highly improbable that the 
retail dealers would offer their articles cheaper. 


HOW IT STRIKES SAN JUAN. 


Mr. George 8. Latimer, of the firm of Latimer & Fernandez, believes that 

a per 5 Dingle tariff will be better than free trade. He said to a 
Tews ro $ 

“Tam pleased to have this matter of customs tariffs so nearly settled. It 
will wiag about a great change for the better in the welfare of the island, 
The great trouble has been that business men have felt the uncertainty which 
has been ee ee the 8 8 Now 1 

vernmen e y known, the present tension will relieved gn 
fusiness will begin to boom.” 

Mr. Andros © when interviewed on the subject, said: 

“I have talked with a number of business men on the tariff bill, and I can 
tell you that they all are delighted to have the question so nearly settled. 
zne 8 which has recently prevailed has ruined the business of the 

and.” 


Mr. Townes, of the Porto Rican American Tobacco Company: We have 
never shipped aay. to because we could not afford to ship under its tariff. 
As 05 as we get the new factory up we will ship under the new 15 per cent 


A. Berg said: The 15 cent tariff is a good thing 
Mr, Arnold, of the Co said: “Personally I should rather have 
had 25 per cent of the Dingley tariff. Fifteen per cent will not be enough for 
the needs of the island. Still, the main thing is to have this tariff question 
settled, and I am pleased to have had Congress pass favorably on the bill. 
Goods 5 belt back all otar the Ne 8 tor ge sie aunean 
o be settled. Now there a gres: of sugar and tobacco shipped 
which has been stored up.“ 8 i 


De Ford & Co, are also of the opinion that 26 per cent tcould have been bet- 
ter for the interests of the people at large. They are, however, pleased with 
3 cent bill, and believe it will, to some extent, relieve the present 

es. 


= 


CONCLUSION. 


“Civis Romanus sum”—I am a Roman citizen. That, Mr. 
Speaker, was the proudest boast of ag sean But prouder still is 
the boast of him who can say to-day, ‘‘lam an American citizen.” 
Vaster in 3 in population, richer in natural resources 
and accumulated wealth, more potent for good in the world than 
the Roman Empire in its palmiest days is the great Republic in 
which it is our good fortune to live. 

Under the Roman system, though citizenship was very exten- 
sive, it was only by going to the imperial city itself that a citizen 
could participate in the government of the empire. The principle 
of representation had not yet been discovered or invented. ut 
in this country the people of 3 in the Union can partici- 
pate in the government of the Republic through their right to 


ness transac- 


share in the selection of President and the Senators and Repre- 


sentatives in Congress, 


With us every campaign is an education. In 1892 the great 
question was the fiscal policy of the country. In 1896 it was the 
question of the standard of value, In 1898 everyone was studying 
geogra hy. This year all of these subjects will be reviewed, with 
he addition of the study of our great charter—the American Con- 
stitution—its history, nature, and applications. These are great 
questions, worthy the candid consideration of a great people. 

Upon the wisdom of the people in deciding aright the questions 
arising will much of their own weal depend. For tha sake of 
themselves and their children, for the sake of the institutions 
under which we have prospered so wondrously, it is vitally neces- 
sary that the consideration of all pending questions be in the 
spirit of calm deliberation. The man who uses epithets and ap- 
peals to passion and prejudice confesses thereby that he has a bad 
case. The man who would rather be consistent than right is not 
a safe counselor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have faith in the American people. I have faith 
in our institutions. I believe that this nation, the highest product 
of civilization, has been predestined to a great work for the world, 
and I believe that it will do that work under the guidance of 
Him who assigned it the duty and who holds the destiny of nations 
in the hollow of Hishand. [Applause.] 


Statues of Benton and Blair. 


REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Saturday, May 19, 1900. 


The Senate having under consideration the following resolutions: 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 4, 1899. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
thanks of Congress be presented to the State of Missouri for providing and 
furnishing statues of Thomas Hart Benton, a deceased person, who has been 
a citizen thereof and illustrious for his historicrenown and for distinguished 
civic services, and of Francis Preston Blair, a dec person, who has been 
a citizen thereof, and illustrious for his historic renown and for distinguished 
civic and military services. C 

Resolved, That the statnés be accepted and placedin the National Stat 
Hall in the papito and that a co Hio these resolutions duly authentica 
be transmit to the governor of the State of Missouri— 


Mr. ELKINS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Reared and educated in Missouri, I feel a deep 
interest in everything which concerns that great Commonwealth, 
Added to this, because of my father’s great loyalty to and admira- 
tion for Mr. Benton I wear his honored name, I feel, partly for 
this reason and others, that I can not allow this occasion which 
helps perpetuate his fame to pass without a word from me, 

I wil have but little to say about his life and public services, 
because they have been dwelt upon in the eloquent speeches of 
= honored Senators from Missouri just pronounced in the 

nate. 

No man ever dominated a political party more than Mr, Benton 
did the Democratic party of the State of Missouri from 1820 to 
1850. His hold was so great on the Democrats of that State dur- 
ing this period that he hardly asked to be reelected to his high 
oftice—his party thrust his election upon him. Once in two or 
three years he made what might be called Benton's triumphal 
progress through the State, and told the multitudes who came 
out to greet him and hear him speak What I. Thomas H. Benton,” 
had done as their public servant in the Senate of the United States 
for the State of Missouri and the whole country. 

Benton's greatest weakness was his vanity and egotism, so sel- 
dom united with genuine ability and merit. But in Benton this 
weakness was pardonable and forgotten, because it laid alongside 
so much merit and virtue, such great integrity, loyalty, and un- 
selfish devotion to his country and its best interests. Listening to 
his speeches on the hustings and remembering the great services 
he had rendered his State and the country, people forgot his 
vanity, although he constantly referred to himself and what he 
had 8 In his Thirty Years’ View— the best politi- 
cal history of that period ever written—he never fails to make 
mention of what Mr. Benton did and give him the fullest credit. 

He was not the equal of Clay as an orator, nor of Webster as a 
constitutional lawyer, but he was greater than either in being a 
many-sided statesman in understanding the wants and needs of 
the whole country, especially those of the West. No statesman 
during his time or since has had as clear a conception of the - 
sibilities of the great West beyond the Mississippi River, and es- 
pecially that part which came to us by the treaty of Guadalupe 
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Hidalgo, as Benton. It is a historic fact that Webster denounced 
as worthless the vast territory that came to us through this treaty. 
He said it never would be useful, could not sustain 1 
and would be a burden to the General Government; while Benton 
foresaw and foretold in the most accurate way its future. Web- 
ster’s vision did not extend much beyond the Mississippi; he could 
not see as far as the shores of the Pacific. 

Benton not only saw the Pacific, advocated a Pacific railroad, 
and said it would be built one day, but he saw with an unerring 
eye the road to the Orient, the commerce of the Pacific and our 
trade with Asia, which is just beginning. The mighty events 
that are so rapidly crowding upon us are verifying his prophecies 
as to the possibilities of trade and commerce with the islands of 
the Pacific and the Orient. No American statesman ever advo- 
cated and pro: so many public measures that were beneficial 
— — 5 the welfare and destiny of the whole country as 

nton. 

He was the best informed man of his time on questions growing 
out of the public lands, Indian affairs, and mines. This was not 
altogether due to his ability and persevering ind , but he en- 
joyed the advantage over other statesmen of living beyond the 
Mississippi and learned lessons of wisdom from the trappers, 
miners, and pathfinders of the Rocky Mountains who made fre- 
quent visits to St. Louis from the West as faras Oregon. He was 
acquainted with all these daring and adventurous spirits, among 
them the Astors, who told him of the wealth of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the climate and soil of the Pacific coast, now occupied 
by prosperous States. He not only understood the West, but 
favored all measures looking to its development. 

Twenty years after Benton's prophecy that a Pacific railroad 
would be built across the continent uniting the two oceans, even 
General Sherman doubted that it would ever be accomplished, 
and, with all his knowledge of the West, said a Pacific railroad 
was impracticable. 

Though a Southern man, Benton persistently opposed the ex- 
tension of slavery into the Territories, and in the early talks about 
secession and the mutterings of discontent on the part of slave- 
holders and nullifiers and threats of the dissolution of the Union, 
Benton stood like a stone wall against all these evil and perni- 
cious things. 

He was the last link between the makers of the Constitution and 
the present era; he reached from Jefferson to Sumner. An inces- 
sant worker, tireless and persistent, he never gave up a purpose 
when adopted after mature consideration. He was so sensitive in 
the discharge of his public duties that he would not appoint a rela- 
tive to office, no matter how great his merit and qualifications. 

When elected to the Senate he was the leading lawyer of St. 
Louis, and engagedin the heaviest litigation in the State, notably 
that growing out of the public lands and grants of land made by 
France, which was the most important and paid the best fees. 
After his election to the Senate he called his clients together 
and gave up all his land cases, stating that their interests might 
conflict with those of the General Government and his duty as a 
Senator. He did this when to have continued as attorney would 
haye made him a rich man for those times. He not only gave up 
3 cases, but refused to name any lawyer to take charge of 

em. 

Benton stood for sound money and the faithful performance 
ok all national obligations. He favored a liberal distribution of 
the public lands and selling them to actual settlers at a very low 
price. Although this policy was strongly opposed by the Eastern 
States, yet after a struggle covering many years he secured its 
adoption. He was the author of the preemption system. 

en he was the leader of the Jacksonian Democrats in the Sen- 
ate he opposed the spoils system and favored the merit system. 

As a Senator, Benton never could be swerved from his public 
duty as he understood it. He lived up to his convictions and 
voted according to the lights before him and his best judgment, 
without regard to the consequences to himself. With him per- 
sonal appeals against duty fell upondeafears. His patriotism was 
as b as the Union and knew no section. While he stood for 
the whole country, he always nn aaa and defended the West 
and Western interests. Better than any statesman of his time 
he understood the grandeur, power, and glory of the great Re- 
public, its pombus certain progress, growth, and expansion 

trade and commerce, 

He mastered nearly all the economical and political problems 
that affected in any way the Union and the whole country. He 
had but little regard for foreign things and foreign countries, 
and ignored their claims everywhere and whenever in conflict 
with those of the United States. Especially was he 1 iy to 
the pretensions and claims of Great Britain, and constantly fought 
British influence on this continent. His Americanism was in- 
tense, and his love of the Union, with its manifold blessings and 
splendid future, so clear to his vision, was his grand passion. 

In a service in the Senate of thirty years, covering most exciting 
times, his integrity was never questioned. Honesty of purpose 
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characterized all of his official acts. He was satisfied to be a 
Senator of the United States and never tried to be President. He 
knew that many leading statesmen had been dwarfed and en- 
feebled by pandering to popular favor to reach the Presidency. 
This dementia never reached Benton; therefore he was always 
able to act up to his convictions and follow his best judgment on 
all public questions. His public life and services, his rectitude 
and singleness of purpose, his unselfishness, as well as his perse- 
verance and industry, furnish an example and pattern worthy of 
imitation. Taking ton all in all during his thirty years’ serv- 
ice in the Senate, he was the most important factor in the general 
legislation of the country. 

It is a remarkable fact, alike honorable and creditable to the 
intelligence and fairness of the people of Missouri, that, nee 
a slave-holding State and favoring strongly the cause of the 
South in the civil war, its legislature should have voted that Ben- 
ton and Blair, with their splendid records and achievements in 
favor of the Union and against secession and the extension of 
slavery, were of all other statesmen most deserving to have a 
place in the Hall of great and famous men in the nation's Capitol. 

GENERAL FRANCIS P, BLAIR 
Was both a soldier and a statesman; his name and fame sheds 
luster on the history of Missouri. His services in behalf of the 
Union can never be forgotten. Through his ability and prompt 
action as an officer of the Army the first year of the war Missouri 
was saved to Federal control and authority during the entire war. 

For his splendid services in behalf of his State and country, both 
in peace and war, he deserves a place by the side of Benton, 


The Late Denis M. Hurley. 
REMARKS 
HON. GHORGE NW RAY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
IN THE HOUSE. oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900. 


pa F re marks in eulogy of the said Hon. DENIS M. 
JH: 80 d 

Mr. RAY of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The life and character of Dents M. HURLEY, late 
a member of this House, demonstrate the truth of the frequently 
repeated statement that in the United States of America we have 
no aristocracy save that of brains and integrity. Denis M. HUR- 
LEY was born in Limerick, Ireland, in 1843. He came to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1850, at the age of 7 years, where he always resided, ex- 
cept that for twelve years during his boyhood, from 1854 to 1866, 
he resided in the city of New York, He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and in the broad field of human activities, where, avail- 
ing himself of every opportanity, he added to his knowledge and 
mental resources until he became a leader among men. 

His ability, integrity, and worth, the estimation in which he 
was held by his fellow-citizens, are shown by the fact that in the 
city of Brooklyn he was elected to the Fifty-fourth and reelected 
to the Fifty-fifth Congress as a Republican by substantial ma- 
jorities. e was neither a politician nor an office seeker, as those 
words are commonly understood. He mingled actively in politics 
for the reason that he was interested in good government, the 
growth and prosperity of his city and State and adopted country, 
and also fully realized and appreciated the benefits conferred 
upon the human race by our system of government. He accepted 
office not as a business or means of livelihood or to gratify ambi- 
tion, but that he . do his part to insure the honest adminis- 
tration of affairs and promote the general welfare. He was an 
industrious, e e worker wherever found. When a young 
man he learned and practiced the trade of carpenter and joiner 
with success. He knew how to shape, fashion, and fit material 
things and make them useful to man. 

When he engaged in municipal and State affairs, he demon- 
strated his ability to shape governmental policies, to utilize the 
moral and mental forces about him, and construct useful and per- 
manentlaws. He never tore down a structure for the mere sake of 
destruction, but that it a be replaced with something better, 
something more useful, He never opposed any proposition or 


measure unless he could see that its-adoption would produce in- 
jury, or more injury than possible good. He was progressive in 

is instincts and purposes. He was American in every act and 
inspiration. He was a Republican because he believed in the 
principles of the Darty Say convinced that the prosperity of the 
whole country depended on the adoption and execution of its poli- 
cies. He had the warm, generous nature characteristic of his 
nationality. He was genial, he was kind, he was true. He was 
aggressive when occasion demanded, and brave, but he rarely 
gave offense. 

In his habits and manners DENIS M. HURLEY was unostentatious 
and pas ‘Shee te He was a practical man—practical and accu- 
rate in his judgment and so made few mistakes in dealing with men 
either in public or private life. He knew the people and sympa- 
thized with them. He always 8 anything and everything 
savoring oppression. He believedin the broadest measure of liberty 
to the citizen consistent with good government. Inhis judgment, 
force was the fit instrument of despots and tyrants, but the last 
resortin the government of a free and an intelligent people. He 
believed that aggregations of men will care for themselves, andif 
intelligent, will govern themselves wisely and well and that there- 
fore the only true form of governmentisa ig danse that to insure 
a high degree of liberty there must be a high degree of intelligence 
and education. Hence he was the friend and champion of our 
common-school system and of governmental aid in every field 
where the uplifting of the masses is possible. 

He had no enemies in this House. We came toknow him grad- 
ually, but knew him to be an honest, careful, painstaking busi- 
ness legislator, a true reliable friend. He admired oratory, but 
was never swayed by it. Mere words made no impression on his 
judgment. He was always himself. It has been said that “he 
is great who is what he is from nature, aud never reminds us of 
others.” It is certainly true that no man can become great by 
imitation. DENIS M. HurRLEY imitated no man. He was what 
he was and as he was because he was natural and made the most 
of his 8 without trenching upon the rights of others. 

Not a demagogue himself, he had no respect for demagogical 
statesmanship. He wanted thetruthand the wiseaction demanded 
by actual conditions. He had great pride in his home city, in the 
city of New York and in the Empire State, but he felt an equal 
pridein the Republic. He was not, could not be sectional. Hence, 
he had no sympathy with sectionalism. He would not support 
legislation designed or calculated to benefit one locality at the ex- 
pense of another. He wasrespected by his colleagues irrespective 
of party. He wasasafe adviser. He never sought to wear the 
laurels won by another. He was happy when his Republican col- 
leagues from New York won recognition, Healways stood by his 
party on party questions, but never hesitated to act independently 
when private rights were at stake, nor would he permit private 
rights to be made a party question. 

But Denis M. HURLEY is, as we say, dead. When the tidings 
came that our loved and honored colleague had been called from 
his field of usefulness here to that other land of which we think 
much, but know little, a feeling of sadness, of bereavement, per- 
meated every heart. We realized that we had lost a companion 
and a friend. It is fitting and proper that we pause in our labors 
and pay fitting tribute to his memory. True, what we say here 
will not be long remembered, but we can point to the life of 
Dents M. HURLEY and ay to the young men of America. Do 
thou likewise,” and trust that some will find encouragement and 
perhaps inspiration to pursue life's work with greater zeal and 
determination, 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

9 that perhaps another, 

ng o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again. 

Who will say that the life and successes of Dents M. HURLEY, 
born in Ireland, educated in the free schools of New York, a toiler 
at the carpenter's bench, a wise, respected, and honored legislator 
in the Congress of the United States of America, are not an in- 
spiration to the youths of America, ‘‘ footprints” that shall guide 

oung men aright and encourage hundreds to renewed effort? 
is age is wedded too much to fiction. We have too many 
dreamers. Too many follow visions that constantly change and 
thus lead their devotees a weary chase after the unattainable and 
the impossible. Denis M. HURLEY was not visionary, but a 
practical man and hence a successful one. There was no dash or 
glitter in his make-up. He was solid, substantial, reliable, per- 
sistent, and hence he carried men with him when he advocated a 
measure or a policy. He succeeded because the man and his 
methods merited success. 

Whatever of greatness he possessed he achieved; it was not 
thrust upon him. What t and good men have done others 
may do, and with improved methods and more extensive knowl- 
edge those who study the lives of worthy and successful men and 
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avoid their errors may accomplish still greater results. Our late 
colleague has not liyed in vain. His example was worthy of emu- 


lation and his influence was felt im g men in the right direc- 
tion. Those who know what he did, those who read the story of 
his simple and honest and laborious life, more fully appreciate the 
blessings flowing from our system of government and the rewards 
that crown honest and persistent effort. When he me a man 
he saw a field of labor open to all who would compete. He at 
once became a competitor. The occupation was humble but use- 
ful. He mastered the business and became a leader and then a 
commander, He knew how to do things and did them. He hon- 
ored labor and labor honored him. The masses in his Congres- 
sional district were entitled to representation, and their choice 
fell upon him because he was of them and understood them and 
could speak for them, 

In the broad sense Denis M. HURLEY is not dead, but called to 
a higher field of usefulness. God has so ordained that no material 
thing, however much it changes its form, is lost. Who can doubt 
that in some form somewhere the brave spirits of God’s noblemen 
find an eternal home and work to do? It is well that we do not 
know what lies beyond the grave. We do know that this earth 
on which we live is but an atom in the vast creation of Omnipotent 
power. We do know that there is room beyond the sky and that 
our Creator has planted deep in every human breast, not hope 
merely, but an expectation of 8 In the firm belief 
that this expectation is to be fully realized let us assert what our 
late colleague firmly believed, that what we call death is but 
transition,“ and that he is now where the grasses are ever 
the flowers ever bloom, the birds ever sing, and the ended cen- 
turies are ever in the springtime of an eternal life. 


8 no dead; we fall asleep 
we n where they never 4 
e close our on and 
Our breath Sbb out, bat lite flows in, 


Military Academy Bill, 


We supposed General Otis and the Administration meant what they said 
when they informed us that the war in the Ph ines was over. 

What war are we getting ready for now? Is ſt a war of the tax eaters on 
the tax payers? 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 5, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the U; = 


having under eration the conference report on the bill (H. R, 
W appropriations for the Military Academy 
Mr. LENTZ said: 


Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: This amendment has init a 
proposition tomake Major-General Milesa lieutenant-general, and 
that is the only merit in the amendment; nextit proposes to make 
Mr. Corbin a major-general, andin addition, if lam not mistaken, 
the bill carries with it a proposition for 50 more cadets at West 
Point to be appointed by the President. I ask the chairman of 
the Military Committee [Mr. HULL] if I am right in that, 

Mr. HULL. The bill increases the number of cadets to be ap- 
pointed by the President from 20, as now provided by law, to 50, 
making an increase of 80. 

Mr. LENTZ, I understood the President had only 10 appoint- 
ments, 

Mr. HULL, No; he has 20. 

Mr. LENTZ, When did he get the twenty? 

Mr. HULL, About a year ago. 

Mr. LENTZ. That shows just what is going on. Ton can slip 
along and increase the number from ten, as it was a year ago, 
and give the President twenty appointments, and now in the last 
hour of Congress, when we are railroading hundreds of bills 
through, there will be an effort to sneak in the proposition for 
thirty more. Why not go into the DNAT business entirely? 
Why not stop all other legislation and simply convert the who. 
country into a military establishment. e have spent five 
months out ofour six months in legislating about people on the 
other side of the earth, It is about time that we look after our 
own family of 75,000,000. Thirty more cadets at West Point! 
Fifty oe ae by the President a year! Why? 

Mr. LL. Fifty altogether. 

Mr. LENTZ. Fifty altogether. We on kei General Otis 
and the Administration meant what they said when they informed 


us that the war in the Philippines was over. What war are we 
getting ready for now? Is it a war of the tax eaters on the tax- 
pres We have Army officers to burn. [Laughter.] They are 
and about the Military Committee room every hour asking for 
some kind of promotion or restoration. Millions of dollars on the 
ay roll for men who are retired! Will this thing ever stop? 
rsonal legisiation, ponon legislation, or pull legislation—call 

it what you please. It does seem to me, gentlemen of this Con- 
ess, that the brakes ought to be put on somewhere. Fifty men 

x West Point and Otis saying the war is over! We have stolen 
enough down in Cuba, itis true, if we had gotten it into the 
Treasury, to pay for the support of these military heroes we pro- 
pe to create by legislation, but those who are doing the ing 

Cuba are not turning the spoils into the public Treasury; they 
are getting ready for another campaign, to prate about the flag 
and national honor. $ 

Now, I suppose after this infernal post-office scandal and thiev- 
ery we are about to retire from the work of benevolent assimila- 
tion in Cuba. It ought not be long until we need no forces in 
Porto Rico, and Otis says the war is over in the Philippine Is- 
lands. Yet you are here legislating at the last hour for fifty 
cadets, to cost the Government thousands of dollars each. What 
purpose is there in it if this is not to establish militarism—if it is 
not another step in the career of imperialism? 

Can it be possible that these cadets are to receive all the adyan- 
tages of an education at West Point and §2,200 in cash in addition 
for the four i without suggesting militarism and imperialism? 
What will the farmer and mechanic receive for the education of 
his son or daughter? Whose sons will receive the perquisites and 
cash allowances of these fifty appointments to be made by. the 
President? Will they not go to those sons of thuse dads who have 
political pull? You who are stupid enough to believe they will 
not should read the article in the May number of the Jeffersonian 
Democrat, which is as follows: 


PATRIOTISM AND TREASON. 
[By Lieutenant Nopull.] 


ing to as T PETTIGREW, 2 — the latter asa “traitor.” 
Senator PETTIGREW’S. h, which bro: tforth this violent epithet, related 
= we 3 question, and was a vigorous denunciation of war policy 
Q! e presen’ . 

Danae SEWELL's 3 was intolerant and violent, and his epithet of 
denunciation was one seldom heard in the halls of Con 


ess. 
With excited words and a ures he "denounced the “treason” of 


Mr. PETTIGREW, and own pa 2 availed himself of 
the proud ity to announce that he had a son fighting in the Philip- 
pines, who been on the wton; a t soldier whose life was 


endangered by the cowardly traitors who disapprove of the war in the Phil- 
nes. 


tenant, Seventh Cavalry, 
“Ah! a West Pointer, no doubt,” you say. Let us see, No; he is nota 
i M. A.” after his name to indicate that he be- 


Academy. 
eS = — . — D in the ranks, and wog ir com; 
mission orce of honest merit, as many a deserying young man has done, 
4 will see, This all bere in the vecord, 
the ranks. He was appointed from civil life. 
brilliant of fine education, 
distinction.” 

The register is silent as to Go to any Army or camp and ask the 
question of any officer that you meet. It won't matter who, but better ask 
one who has won his commission with his brains at West Point; and that it 
ar be clear in his mind, let his service date back as far as young Sewell's. 
N 5 oy limitations any officer will do, Here is his answer; here is what 

e ell you: 

“Young Sewell’s appointment caused much comment at the time, because 
of rank favoritism. was ordered before an Army board in due form for 
mental examination, and failed. Notwithstanding this, and in violation of 
the regulations made for the common herd, he was appointed. He isa fat, 
lazy, good natured boy.” 

our inte: ted officer is talkative, he will add that of late it has become 
a common p ice to appoint the sons or relatives of influential men who 
fail in their examination, while holding the rule of successful examination 
operative for the general applicant. 

vo let us return to the register and further examine the record of the 
Senator's son: 

“Appointed first lieutenant, 1808.“ This is all right; this is in dune form. 
“Captain and assistant r tohagana September, 1800. Captain and trans- 
ferred to the staff with its safety and special privileges. And why this pro- 


s ed himself — pasior 3 2 er z A 
Had he u roficien: ro! nstaking expe: 
Not at all. “Ae had no experience 22 quartermaster. * SESS 
Did his rank entitle him to promotion? Not at all. At the day of his ap- 
tment 103 first lieutenants ranked him in his arm of the service, of whom 
were educated West Pointers; while 428 first lieutenants ranked him in 
hee Army, of whom more than three-fourths were graduates of the Military 
emy. 
Why, then. was Robert Sewell made papan and quartermaster? why 
428 His father 


of the 
rank 


was he over deserving officers? t justice answer. 
a United States Senator and filled to o’erflowing with ‘patriotism. 
An otism™ which volunteers at the firini 
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e eee DOE RE rong ptr hrs ik ny 
m appointmen jotism and spot 
eater fant ta mate sines ths commencansent 


high rank- 


y? Here are a few of 
the war with Spain: 


ence. 


1 Wm. Father of “Baby McKee™ . Nothing. 
2 CA. Child — — Do. 
3. John A. Hull Do. 
4. Jobn J. Astor do A gee SAUS Do. 
5. R. B. Harrison . Major Do. 
6. Geo. A. Hobart. do V Do. 
T. Perry Belmont do re Ben (aie Do. 
g. P. B. Strong do yor Do. 
9. Wm. Son of General Schofleld Do. 
10. G. C. Child of socletꝛ Do. 
II. James G. Son of father aa Do. 
12 Stuart Son of Senator Brice Do. 
13. D. Son of Representative VAN Do. 
VOORHIS. 
14. Wm. Child of societ Do. 
15. C. D. Coudert . do. —. AT i Do. 
16, Fred. M. Alger do Do. 
17. Wm. B. Alti Do. 
18. New. Do. 
19. Webb Hayes .. Lieut. col. Son of President Hayes Do, 


or 5 romptings? 
any returned soldier, any oi cor OF private returned from the Philip- 
raph negate As intment, and 


tis,” and heads" wis 
”* antis,” and “copper "who o 
= tator — me the 2 

no Then, perchance, his son or would 
mizing audlencer: > sanctified face and benign unction he could repeat to ad- 

“I thee that I am not as extorti = 

= A as other men are, loners, unjust adul 

I ask those of you whose brains are torpid enough to submit 
tamely to these political raids on the public for the 
e 

and, in guage o. > : e 

Pre r chests his skin or the leopard his spots? Then may 

o also do good that are accustomed to do evil.” What was done 

‘ore will be done in by the President and his political gen- 

eral, who heretofore been known as the Adjutant-General and 
hereafter is to be known as major-general. 

If we could change the title of the Adjutant-General and call 
him Political General, so as not to deceive the uninitiated, there 
might not be so much confusion about the title and duty of the 
major-general. Butif a few more sons of members and relatives 
of their wives are to be appointed, why will it not be in order to 
make the Adjutant-General also a Lieutenant-General? And don't 
forget the pay and allowances. As for General Miles, I place him 
where Lincoln placed him, among the bravest and worthiest lead- 
ers. I would promote him as I would Winfield Scott Schley, 
These two men achieved the greatest results and won the greatest 
victories of the Spanish war with the least sacrifice of human life 
among our boys. 
ey at Santiago and Miles at Porto Rico have no superior and 
only one equal—that of Dewey at Manila. a 

Miles been sent with full power to Luzon he would have 
been diplomat and strategist enough to have brought the Fili- 
inos to friendly terms just as he did the Porto Ricans. I know 
are men who think ill of General Miles because he did not 
support the beef trusts, and others because he did not have enough 
bloody war in Porto Rico—that he did not sacrifice enough of his 
men by attacking the Spaniards in their forts and s holds, 
But what should the people ask or expect of a great gen if not 
that ap should save hisown men and still receive the sword of the 
enemy 

Let the mothers answer who is the great general—whether 
Miles in Porto Rico, or Shafter in Cuba. Let us not forget that 
critical day when Shafter wished to retreat from Santiago, and 
when the dent and his political general gladly turned to 
General Miles to extricate them all. Let us remember that the 

iards did not surrender at Santiago until they met the tact 
and strategy of General Miles. 

I am in favor of General Miles’s promotion to that of Lieutenant- 
General, but I am notin favor of allowing any staff officer who 
remains here in Washington in a bomb-proof building in time of 
war receiving any higher grade or pay and allowances than that 
of a bri Six thousand two hundred dollars a 
with retirement at age of 64 on three-fourths pay,is enough for 


pose war. He 
it were 


any staff officer, and much better treatment than that received by 
any other servant of the people, be he Senator or Cabinet officer 
or Vice-President. 

But there are other evidences of militarism abroad in the land 
besides that of giving the President royal and autocratic power 
of appointment. You have an army out in Idaho which has been 
‘asad to break up labor unions and deny men the right to work. 
The giving a history of this militarism is set up in the Print- 
ing Office, and sets forth the testimony taken at the investigation 
which we have made of that matter. This morning in the Mili- 
tary Committee we asked to have a resolution to print 
10,000 copies of that evidence. The Republican end of that com- 
mittee re that there was no justification in the resolution 
that we filed here for an PERETE raion 

The lican end of the Military Committee will place before 


the committee ruled that that motion was ont of order. 
merely a motion to request the running of a few sheets of white 
paper over a cylinder with black ink on it, and it would cost this 
Government only a pittance, and yet the Republican chairman 
ruled it out of order, 

It is exceedingly harsh to say, but it is an old and a well-known 
maxim that the man with a pure heart and a clean record has 
nothing to conceal.” Every Republican on the Military Com- 


+ | mittee and every Republican in the House who had anything to 


say with reference to printing of the testimony in the Cœur d'Alene 
matter seems to be determined to burn or bury the record. 
Every Democrat on that committee is a eg determined to have 
the complete record given to the public. This alone ought to 
show thinking men that somebody has something to conceal. The 
two reports of the two ends of the committee are diametrically 
opp to each other, hence one or the other is false, and the fact 
that the Republicans refuse to give the public the testimony 
ought to be considered significant, to say the least. 

ou Republicans refuse to give the public anything except a 
garbled statement of the testimony, made by y ves to sup- 
port a finding which youconfess is not supported by the complete 
record, or you would be glad to publish the complete record. 

We spent nearly all of our time in the Mili Committee room 
between the 19th of February and the 10th of May taking this 
testimony. Itcost the Government in the neighborhood of fif- 
teen to twenty thousand dollars to bring the witnesses from 
Idaho, to pay stenographers' fees, and to set the type to print the 
testimony from day to day for the use of the members of the com- 
mittee, so that at this time the only expense to which the Govern- 
ment would be put in giving this testimony would be that of 
running some white paper over some printers ink. You can fool 
the people a pari of the time, as Lincoln said, but I do not believe 
you will be able to fool them all the time. 

Labor unions and newspapers and public thinkers all over the 
country are asking for the complete record of that evidence, and 
not a Republican in the committee or here in the House dares to 
raise his voice in favor of the publication of that record. The 
Republican end of the Printing Committee of this House has had 
the privileged resolution from the Senate for the printing of 
10.000 os since last Friday or Pataria, 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. LENTZ. Ido. 

Mr. LACEY. What is the politics of the governor of Idaho 
who called for these troops? 

Mr. LENTZ. He belongs to any old trust or capitalistic com- 
bine that wants to use him. That is his politics, and that ex- 
pans why you and the Republicans on the Military Committee 
ove him. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HILL. He is a Democrat, is he not? 

Mr. LACEY. Do you mean to say that, being a Democrat, he 
belongs to a trust? 

Mr. LENTZ. His | Sarg is exactly the same as those of Mr. 
William McKinley. He is in the service of the capitalistic mine 
owners. 

Mr. LACEY. What political party elected him? 

Mr. LENTZ. I understand he was elected on a mixed ticket. 
[Manifestations of derision on the Republican side.] But the 
mere fact that he calls himself a Democrat does not mate him 
one, for he himself a despot, and a rose would smell as 
sweet by some other name. Although you call this man a Demo- 
crat, every Democratic member of the committee, without an ex- 
ception, signed a report condeming him and the President alike 
in their use of the military for ne other purpose than to black list 
the labor unions of Idaho and to drive them out of the State. 
Now, sir, we insist that you men shall go before the country con- 

that are ashamed to publish this testimony, if you al- 


fessing you pu 
low this House to adjourn without publishing the 10,000 copies of 
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it as provided in the privileged resolution pared by the Senate 


and sent over here a week ago. Publish it if you dare, and show 
your good faith in oe of your findings that the resolutions 
are not sustained, e type is there, the plates are there; it is 
only a question of a few eo of white paper. 

ut 1 do not care to take any more time on that. I propose to 
serve notice upon gentlemen here that if you are honest in your 
report you will agree to publish ten or twenty or thirty thousand 
ax 515 of the evidence complete. 

ifty cadets for West Point! And General Corbin to be madea 
major-general. General Corbin, just at the last hour of the last 
Congress, when we sat up all night, was hovering around the cor- 
ridors here trying to have himself legislated up to a major-general 
and a salary almost double that of a Senator. I would like to see 
some of these men getting higher military honors by fighting for it. 
I am tired of having men beg for military degrees. 

I have not much respect for political beggars or military beg- 
gars. A major-generalship, the highest place, the highest office 
we have in the Army to-day, to be given toa man who sits in a 
8 building and does nothing but act as the clerk for the 
President! What do we have a commanding general for? It is 
his place to direct the movements of the Army in war. Are these 
men here simply to wear shoulder straps and go to good dinners 
and attend the theaters and be handsome-looking fellows for the 
benefit of the ladies, or are they to fight? 

I repeat and emphasize that I am not in favor of any staff officer 
holding a higher title than brigadier-general. Six thousand two 
hundred dollars a year, with the privilege of retiringat the age of 64 
onthree-fourths pay, is as much as any clerkinthe War Department 
or any other Department ought to receive, and the man who goes 
in on the staff ought to understand that he can not have the highest 
office, even by legislation. And if there is no way of limiting 
this 5 of begging for promotion instead of fighting 
for it, we need a constitutional amendment to limit the greed of 
the staff officers rather than to limit the greed of the trusts. 

Within the past few weeks we on the Military Committee have 
listened for many days to the claims made by the officers of the 
line for greater paise and opportunities of becoming staff offi- 
cers, ey all know of the luxury and ease of these places here 
at Washington and they are impatient to secure them. 

I haye as much good feeling for the brave Army officer and pa- 
triotie soldier as any man in this Congress can have, but I am un- 
willing to have the taxpayers utterly ignored, and I am as jealous 
of militarism as Jefferson and Lincoln were. 

Iam not willing to see the cartoons of America, like those of 
the monarchies of Europe, representing every workingman with a 
soldier on his shoulders; and I agree with Andrew Jackson’s 
declaration that “Industry in peace is the source of our wealth.” 

On some other occasion, when time shall permit, I may pay my 
respects further to the court-martial of the man of whom the 
President is reported to have said, General Corbin is the best 
politician in the Army,” 

In conclusion and in further support of my repeated assertion 
that the times are out of joint” and that the principles of Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln have been repudiated by the Republican Admin- 
istration, I submit herewith a report given by the Akron (Ohio) 
Daily Democrat of correspondence which has recently taken place 
between Hon. M. A. Hanna, chairman of the Republican national 
committee, and ex-Governor Sidney Edgerton, of Akron, Ohio, 
one of the founders of the Republican panty and one of its dele- 
gates to the Philadelphia convention which nominated Frémont 
in 1856. The account of the Akron Democrat is as follows: 


[Akron Daily Democrat.] 


SPEAKS FOR THE “OLD ausn! FOR THAT OLD CAUSE IN WHICH I WAS 
FROM MY YOUTH ENGAGED "—GOVERNOR EDGERTON, REPLYING TO SEN- 
ATOR HANNA, TELLS WHY HE WILL NOT ATTEND THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION—SHOWS HOW THE REPUBLICANISM OF “THE HEROIC AGE 
OF THE PARTY” DIFFERS FROM THE REPUBLICANISM OF TO-DAY—DE- 
PLORES THE PARTY'S INTOLERANT ATTITUDE TOWARD HONEST CRITICISM 
AND DISCUSSION. 


Ex- Governor Sidney Edgerton, one of the 14 survivors of the memorable 

Republican conventions of 1856, which founded the Republican party, has 

ed an answer to the invitation sent to him to attend the Republican con- 
vention in Philadelphia next week. 

In his letter to Senator M. A. HANNA, who mailed the invitation, Governor 
Edgerton sets forth comparative views of Republican policy in the day of 
Lincoln and the day of Hanna. He gives his reasons for refusing to — 
the invitation to occupy a place of honor on the platform in no uncerta 
manner. The invitation from Senator HANNA was as follows: 


SENATOR HANNA'S INVITATION. 


UARTERS REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
NORTHWEST CORNER FOURTEENTH AND G STREETS, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1900. 

Hon. SIDNEY EDGERTON, Akron, Ohio, 
DEAR SIR: The Republican national committee presents its compliments 
and congratulations to you as one of the few Republicans now living who 
icipated in the Republican conventions of 1 at Pittsburg and ila- 
FINA and on bebalf of the delegates to the coming Republican national 
convention extends to you and to your surviving associates in those historic 
events a cordial invitation to be present at and occupy a seat upon the plat- 


form of the convention which meets on the 19th day of June, 1900, in the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since 55 participated in laying the 
foundation of the Republican party. You have witnessed its magnificent 
growth from a popular vote of 1.341.264 and 114 electoral votes cast for Fré- 


mont in 1856 to a popular vote of 7,104,779 and 271 electoral votes for McKin- - 


leyin 1896; and therefore the Republicans of to-day, profoundly appreciating 
the work of yourself and other Be etagan a of our party, will feel honored by 
your distinguished presence, and we assure you a most cordial welcome. 
With considerations of high esteem, very gur, ours, 
M. HAN NA, Chairman. 
Cuas. Dick, Secretary. 


GOVERNOR EDGERTON’S REPLY. 


Governor Edgerton's answer, which was mailed to the Senator in due 
season, is printed in full below; 
AKRON, ONTO, June 5, 1900. 


My DEAR SIR: I have received your letter of the 2d instant, in which you 
5 oe to be present at the convention to be held in Philadelphia on Tues- 

next. 

For your courtesy in extending to me this invitation Iam extremely 
obliged to you. The thoughtfulness which inspired it—knowing, as you dà 
how little re is in common between the principes held by me and the 
foreordained work of the occasion referred to and how little use you 
have for such as I am—argues a disinterestedness on your part which, being 
so rare in this day, is appreciated accordingly. 

You do no more than gratige to the conventions held at Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia in 1856 by characterizing them in your letters as “historic 
events.” They truly were so; and to have been concerned in them is to me 
a source of pride and satisfaction. 

I am indeed very unequal to the task to which you have invited me, for I 
am borne down by the weight of many years and am laboring under at 
infirmities of y. Nevertheless I should feel it my duty to hazard the 
undertaking if my journey thither and my presence there could at all pro- 
mote the keeping by the coming convention of the ancient faith of the Re- 
publican party or the maintenance of its ancestral honor. What that con- 
vention will do is absolutely known to yourself, and is substantially known 
tome. From this knowledge I am persuaded that the condition of my at- 
tendance. above referred to, must fail—has failed in advance—and, the con- 
dition failing, my presence must fail also. 

I purpose stating briefly some of the facts which show that the doctrines 
to be advocated, the policies to be indorsed, and the plans to 5 by 
your convention are quite the opposite of those which obtained in the con- 
vention of 1856; the only community between them is that of place and party 
name. 

The Bape ao convention lof 1856 was made up of men who had con- 
victions of political right and duty and the courage of them. And they came 
together for conference and compa: of views, to the end that by wise 
and tolerant concert of political effort the welfare of the A — 9 9 might be 
promoted and the great cause of human liberty advanced. © Philadelphia 
convention of 1900 has for its sole work to ratify and register a political 
rescript set forth by one man, having for its purpose to perpetuate in power 
an Administration which has wholy disregarded the interests of the masses. 

The Pittsburg convention of 1856 was held on the birthday of Washington, 
and the Philadelphia convention of that year was called fer the 17th of June, 
the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hil, the significance of which dates 
will suggest itself to you. Your convention will indorse and enlogize with 
fulsome praise a policy which has turned its back upon the last counsel of 
Washington to his people, and which is an organized sneer at the principles 
for which he tought, and will commend an Administration which, for its sup- 

le lackeying and truckling subserviency to Great Britain has not its match 
Ri history; and this is; too, by a Presidènt whose principal political stock in 
trade for a generation past has been our economic wrongs suffered at the 
bands of this . enemy of ours. 

‘The convention held in Philadelphia in 1856 addressed its declaration of doc- 
trine to those who were“ in favor of * + + restoring the action of the 
Federal Government to the principles of Washington and Jefferson,” and it 
accordingly “ Resolved, That the maintenance of the 9 promulgated 
in the Declaration of Independence and embodied in the Federal Constitu- 
tion is essential to the preservation of our Republican institutions,” And 
again it Resolved, That with our Republican fathersave hold it to be a self- 
evident truth that all men are endowed with the inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that the primary object and ulte- 
rior design of our Federal Government were tosecure these rights toall per- 
sons within its exclusive jurisdiction.” 

The Philadelphia convention of this yes will be made up of men in whose 
view “the principles of Washington and Jefferson“ are prowedly antiquated 
and far out of date—useful only in the orations of the Fourth of July or the 
warmed-over porch platitudes of a political campaign; and it will in terms 
countenance a policy which denies to 10,000,000 “persons within our exclusive 
jurisdiction’ the ‘inalienable rights“ which in its earlier days the Repub- 

can party thus guaranteed, a policy which avows its purpose of governing 
subject peoples without their consent, outside of constitutional ve yee ec op 
and safeguards, at the caprice of irresponsible appointees or a venal majority 
in Congress, and in flagrant and derisive violation of the “ principles of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson.” and those “promulgated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and embodied in the Federal Constitution.“ It will vociferously 
uphold and applaud the doings of an Administration which, doubling in its 
own track within a space of sixty days, has broken faith with an innocent 
and confiding people who, by the hazards of war, had passed under its juris- 
diction—an act rig: 66 by itself as the breach of “a plain duty“ 
at the command of the conscienceless and mercenary appetite for plunder 
possessed by those by whom that Administration was itself created, and 
which thus is constrained to remember its creator. 

It willindorse a policy which thus lawlessly put in motion ears begun 
to bear the fruits of lawlessness in the peculations being perpetra by our 
Officials npon. those whom it appears we rescued from one set of brigands 
only to turn loose another upon them, and it will denounce the individual 
thieves, in apparent forgetfulness that the thievery is but the symptom and 
necessary sequence of an irresponsible despotism. For a government of 
ples outside of constitutional sanctions is, upon any rational Republican 
theory, buta despotism; and it is so not the less becanse it is promised to ba 
administered ** benevolently “ and for the good of the governed; the fact that 
they are governed without their consent puts the policy at war with the 
Republican doctrine of 185. And so, being irresponsible at its source, the 
principle of irresponsibility permeates the entire fabric, and stealing and 

liation by subordinates follow as night succeeds the day. Shortly before 
the convention of 185652 man of some prominence then and latersaid: “ When 
the white man governs himself, that is self-governmont; but when he governs 
lf and also governs another man, that is more than sell-government— 


that is d tism. 
“What p do say is, that no man is good enough to govern another man 
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march to the 
eight: 
now from tha 
for some men to enslave others is a ‘sacred right of self- 
principles can not stand together. They are as op) 


vernment.” 
ite as God and Mam- 


mon.“ 
The utterer of these words was Abraham Lincoln. Was hea ublican 
or not? Measured by the standard of 1856, plainly he was. Jud by the 


test which will govern the Philadelphia conyention of this year, just as 
plainly he was not. 

The Philadelphia convention of 1856 declared in its platform that it was 
“both the right and the oe arenas duty of Congress to prohibit in the terri- 
tories those twin relics of barism. polygamy and reget eh The Repub- 
lican party of that time, in obedience to this mandate, an improving the 
opportunity created by the great civil war, did far more, Ata costin blood 
and treasure beyond computation, it emancipated 
adoption of an amendment to our Constitution which forever 
ery or involuntary servitude, except hr — dus conviction of crime, in all 
places “ within the United States, or subject to their jurisdiction," In like 
manner it by lawful means extirpated polygamy within our borders, 

The Philadelphia convention which you ask me to attend will, * plat- 
form, approve the work of an Administration which, claiming to haye sub- 
dued the Sultanate of Sulu, nevertheless is in treaty with its Sultan, whereby 
it guarantees the in ty of his dominions and promises to protect him in 
maintaining his slaxe barracoon and his harem of wives. And not only has 
it thus given him immunity for his breach of our icand statute law, 
but it has pas a premium upon “those twin relics of barism by paying 
him a yearly stipend for continuing to be a lawbreaker. And by way of sar- 
casm on your campaign cry of 1896, it pays him the bounty in those sinful 
and utterly “dishonest” Mexican dollars! It is a little curious to see how a 
government can make a treaty with one of its owa subjects, for you will per- 
ceive that our Sa yh under the ` benevolent’ extra-constitutional doc- 
trine, has progressed far enough to have subjects as well as citizens: but let 
that pass. You will claim, and I do not now eny, that the Sultan’s territory 
is “subject to the jurisdiction” of the United States. Upon the morality, 
national or otherwise, of the transaction I make no comment. 

But for the party which by blood and iron imbedded the thirteenth amend- 
mentin our o o law to sanction it seems to me monstrous—a party sacri- 
lege, a political blasphemy. The same organization, too, thus to be com- 
mended at Philadel in the polygamy line strains at the t (Roberts) 
and swallows the camel (the Sultan of Sulu). Holy Writ tells us what the 
ay gs name of people whodo this thing is. I can not improve its definition. 
And the party Ree annexed Hawaii also, bringing over, I suppose, its laws 
with it. By Hawaiian law coolio contract labor is permitted and sanctioned. 
By that law such contracts for involunt servitude” may be specifically 
enforced in the courts, now under our j iction, or their violation may bo 
corporally punished by the lash. And this is, I understand, in fact done. A 
clergyman lands on our shores uncer an agreement to break the Bread of 
Life to the people of Brooklyn. Upon this fact becoming known he is hustled 
back to his own land, because he isa violator of the contract-laborlaw. Here 
we have another gnat strained at and another camel swallowed. But the 
one is at the behest of the sugar barons of Hawaii; the other is only a poo 
person who has 5 but God's word todeal in. The Philadelphia couven- 
tion of next week will commend the annexation of Hawaii, and, if it says 
anything on the subject, it will, with equal unction, denounce the wicked 
contracts to import labor into the harbor of New York. 

The Philadelphia convention of 1856 contained this resolution: 

* Resolved, That the highwayman's plea that ‘might makes right,’ em- 
bodied in the Ostend circular, was in every respect unworthy of American 
diplomacy, and would bring shame and alahouse upon any government or 
poopie who gave it their sanction. “ 

e facts behind the “Ostend circular are familiar 


sim 

ampk is quite safe to say that the latter will, at the convention to which you 
have invi e, be as vigorously applauded as the former was reprobated 
at the-convention of four and forty years ago. How can I, then, if I would 
keep the poino faith of 1858. attend upon or approve the work which the 
Philadelphia convention of this year has marked out for it, and which it 
will most obsequiously perform? It would be an inconsistency so gross as to 
shock the political moral sense ot any reasonable creature endowed with a 
conscience and an appreciation of y fitness. 

The Philadelphia convention of 1856 strenuously advocated the construc- 
tion of a highway to the Pacific over our own territory, and of course under 
our own control, and to be defended, upon occasion, with the jealous care 
inherent in a free prope interference, restraint, gu ip, or 
espionage by any other power whatsoever. 

6 convention of 1900 will be expected to, and so will, loudly indorse the 
— — of the Administration, which has been so far recreant to all 
ourt tions of national independence of action and American manhood as 
to negotiate aud ask the Senate to ratify a treaty whereby, at a time when 
Congress has made provision for a waterway designed also to bring us nearer 
to our Pacific possessions, over territory conceded to us by an independent 
power, and hence as much ours as if it were passing over one of our own 
wa we ns ourselves to Great Britain never to fortify the canal 
thus to be built with our own means on territory not at all under her juris- 
diction, thus surrendering to her navy in advance in time of war a potential 
title to our own 8 

And the same Administration has refused to allow the bill for the con- 
struction of the canal to come to a vote in the Senate, in order that time may 
be gained and the requisite pressure 3 to bear upon legislators to con- 


0 Was upon 
consideration the friend of and the sympathizer with the se opponent 
again. 


course of an Administration which has stood calmly but coldly oy in sight of 
ed beneath 


ies. 
The newspaper oracles of the A: tion were as dumb as oysters, in 
strange contrast to their effusiveness when reaching out for the Trish vote, 


and when the ted tatives of the Transvaal Government 
reached the shores of a land, as they supposed, of liberty, they were at the 
State ted as outlaws, being refused other than an un 


t official 
reception, although the refuser then had his own son at their capital, receiv- 
ing official tion for the benefit of our citizens, sojourners there; and 
the Secre! State hastened to advertise the cold shoulder he had given 
the envoys, order that his London friends might seasonably know of 
his good services, and the President consoled the a aan Fe for their chilly 
reception by showing them the fine view from the por hite 
No effort was ikem | to keep the sympathetic heart beat of the American 
people from their ear. 

This is not the Republicanism of the heroic age of the party. 

The Republican party of 1856 addressed its appeal to the conscience, to the 
reason, tothe judgment of the people. The ‘Republican party of to-day is 
wholly intolerant of criticism or discussion of partisan measures within its 
own ranks, and any dissent from them is 3 ton § stigmatized as 9 
not indeed to the nation, nor even to the party. to the men who contro 
it; so that all independence of thought is stified and all manly expression of 
opinion is dragooned into a cowed and discreet silence. 

That party, in any early day and to its everlasting honor, offered a lawful 
and temperate opposition toa decree of the Supreme Court which was wholly 
extrajudicial, and which, by denying to a race of men the commo! 5. 
a 3 all Christendom to cry out against the barbarity of its 

udgmen 

how it isa cardinal doctrine of the organization which is to convene at 
Philadelphia that the most absurd and tyrannical deliverances of the most 
untoward and msible judicial accidents shall be treated as inerran 
ae Foe intelligent criticism of them is to be hooted down as anarchy ani 
contem 

The Re ublican party of its early history was, above all things else, a party 
of the pani: It was organized efor the protests of the many against the 
aggressions of the few. It found the Government in the hands of a compact 
organization, insignificant in numbers and not respectable in political meth- 
ods, but who held a tof their fellow-men as slaves and made the rest of 
the people slave catchers. It was, in more modern langnage, a gigantic trust 
of land and labor, which undertook to monopolize and control that product 
of God's earth of which the world was supposed to stand most in need, and 
which was therefore denominated “king.” To the overthrow of this soul- 
less and conscienceless oligarchy the axe addressed itself, and its history 
throughout that bain S struggle was Godlike. At this day it isat once the 
benefactor and beneficiary, not, indeed, of one trust, but of many trusts, 
which, in a greater ora less degree, monopolize and withhold from man nearly 
all of `s gifts to him, exacting an unearned and unmerited tribute for 
their enjoyment, and usurping the constitutional power of taxing the 

At the last session of Congress it passed a law which created a monopoly 
of the circulating medium of the people, and so put into the hands of the few 
the most unconscionable weapon of op jon over the industry, the fru- 
gality, and the thrift of the country which human „backed by un- 
scrupulous power, could manipulate; and for thus bartering away the rights 
of the producing and earning masses it expects to be perpetuated in power. 
This law it passed early and easily, When the last days of the session were 
here, at a time when it was known that no 8 could pass for want of 
time for . debate, it proposed the farce of a constitutional amend- 
ment which ed the States simply to abdicate all control over their in- 
dustrial creatures and 2 out of the governing business. 

To this proposition Mg — of amendment was denied, and upon its mer- 
ited defeat the purpose of deceiving the people was, if not avowed, at least 
not denied. At the same time an amendment to make effectual an anti-trust 


were appointed, — 
hia convention willloudly 
ts campaign fund replenished their 
tolls from the people, and its managers tee them countenance and 
9 In this respect also the pepe ican convention of 1856 was the 
exponent of a policy the reverse of that which the coming convention 
not indeed indorse, but which it will take care to see enforced. 
e time was in the history of the party when it chose its public servants 
for their capacity, their int ty, and their allegiance to principle. Now 
the highest position within its wal, and 


denounce trusts, on paper; 


want or misfortune has impelled to crime. 8 5 eek rt 
ve attemp cover u 2 


promises, coupled with swelling a: 
past of the party. 

It was the Republican party of a 3 ago, Which as the harvest 

and ar- 

anty of political equality among us, panan in the Federal Constitu Lys 

fourteenth amendment, which provides the 5 means for its own 

time has been in 


complete control of all branches of our Government. It has the power, there- 
fore, to advance the remedy and to make that amendment a living letter in- 
stead of a reee book, and to right the enormous wrong now boing perpe- 
nst the 

3 and anclent Republican point of view, this crime against the 


But I am safe in saying that the Philadelphia convention, to which you in- 
vite me, will do 2 aud say nothing 75 cure this abominable exit Ifa 
pledge to repeal or to emasculate the amendment could be hopefully used 
aš a trap to catch a single Southern electoral vote, I venture to ct it 
would be forthcoming. The 57 record of the party imposes the duty upon 
that convention tomake good its early pledges by some deliverance on 
the subject. It makes another reason vend I can not attend that convention 
that this implied promise is to be ruth] and contemptuously broken. 

I might enumerate other points in which the old convention and the new 
are repugnant to other in matter of substance and principle, so that to 
countenance by my attendance the latter would be to stul myself asa 
Ms ie sear none apt rae 8 1 eee are enough. 

è words spoken by my illustrious and patriotic namesak rnon 
Sidney. as he inaid his head upon the block on Tower Hill was N his 
Maker for the opportunity for saying a final word for that ‘old cause in 
which I was from my youth en —the old cause,“ as he pathetically 

the cause of tutional liberty. 
I, too, am grateful that I have been spared thus to bear witness to the same 


end. 8 
F SIDNEY EDGERTON 


Hon. M. A. HANNA, Cleveland,.Ohio. 
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Nicaragua Canal. 


We must place the American flag above ‘built vessels, manned 
ican seamen, and the i 


Ameri ucts of American skill and 
Aneis 5 58 . topay others $200,000,000 f 
N. governmen h annum for 
doing what we could and should do piet aib : 5855 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOSEPH E. THROPP, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans— 

Mr. THROPP said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Itis not often that so practical a question as this 
of the Ni presents itself for consideration by the 
American Congress. It is one which has attracted much atten- 

tion, not only of the people of our own country, but of those of 
the commercial centers of the whole world. 

Asa business man representing a large inland district with large 
and varied industrial interests, but hundreds of miles from the sea, 
I yet feel it an especial privilege to support this measure. 

Aside from the effect of the varions grants which have from 
time to time been made to different parties or companies who have 

desired to be interested in the construction of the canal connecting 

the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and aside from the 
fact of the Clayton-Bulwer or any other treaty which we may 
have, or may have had, with Eur powers, the question under 
discussion now is a plain, practical, business one, 

We know that to transport by water from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or other of the large cities on the Atlantic 
coast to points on the Pacific coast within our own country involves 
the passage of the vessels around the dangerous Cape Horn and a 
trip of possibly 10,000 miles more than by the way of the 
canal. The distance from San Francisco to New York by way of 
the canal would he 4,760 miles. An ordinary steamer could make 
the voyage in about fourteen days. The canal route would only 
be 60 per cent longer than the rail route. 

The whole tendency of the age is to annihilate time; to reduce 
the cost of transportation and of communication between busi- 
ness centers. The pack mules and Conestoga wagons have given 
way to the canals, the canals to the railroads, and the slow trains 
of the railroads to the express freights and limited passenger 
trains; the pony post” has been su by the special mail 
trains, the telegraph systems sp ing like cobwebs all over 
our country and the cables under the oceans connecting different 
parts of the world, and as we sit in our offices, where formerly it 
took days to communicate, even with the most improved facilities, 
by mail or by telegraph, we now talk to distant points by the tele- 

one. 
= The question of connecting the oceans is not a now one, As far 

-back as 1825 Nicaragua asked the United States to undertake this 
canal. In 1845 Louis Napoleon Bonaparte got a concession from 
the Nicaraguan Government ting him power to organize a 
company to build the canal. That farsighted and practical busi- 
ness man, Cornelius Vanderbilt, in 1849 got a concession from the 
Government of Nicaragua for the construction of a canalon almost 
the identical route now proposed, and from 1852 to 1857 he used 
the San Juan River and e Nicaragua as part of asystem for 
the transportation of passengers and merchandise from points on 
the Eastern coast of the United States to California and other 
points on the Western coast. d i . 

General Grant, after he was President, in his practical, common- 
sense way, strongly urged the construction of this canal, writing 
thus in 1881: 

I commend an American canal on American soil to the American people. 


Read this carefully, not only between the lines,” but weigh 
the words, and you will see clearly Grant’s views of what the 
canal should be and who should control it. 

Mr. Hayes followed this with as strong an indorsement, for the 
first time declaring that we had the right to construct, operate, 
and own it, and that such a canal should be considered a part of 
the coast line of the United States.” 

Mr, Blaine strongly advocated its construction; President Har- 
rison, with a zeal and earnestness equaling if not surpassing any 
of his predecessors, urged its construction. In 1892, the great 


parties approved of it in their platforms; President Cleveland 


advocated it, and now we have the ont mass of the people of 
our country and boards of trades in all sections urging the Ameri- 
oe Congres to stop further delay and construct this great public 
way. 

understand that powerful influences connected with the trans- 
continental railroads have for years had much to do with the 
failure of legislation on this important subject. Having been ed- 
ucated as a civil engineer and haying had my first practical expe- 
rience in life in connection with the construction of railroads, I 
will yield to no one in my firm belief in the great benefits they 
are to the country, when the same are properly conducted, keep- 
ing in mind not only the rights of their stockholders, but the rights 
of their patrons, and the fact that the interests of both are mutual; 
but while I have this feeling for the railroads, I think they are mis- 
taken in pursuing anything like the ‘‘ dog-in-the-manger” policy. 
Naturally, those interested in the great transcontinental roads do 
not wish the incomes of these roads reduced, and some of them, 
taking a short-sighted view of the conditions, may be fearful that 
the construction of this canal will injuriously affect the income of 


the roads, It is right here that I think they make their mistake. 


The facts are that among the most prosperous railroads in our 
country are the Boston and Maine, which, withits branches, skirts 
the coast of New England and comes into competition with the 
coast trade on the ocean; the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford; the Pennsylvania, and Reading railroads, and the Seaboard 
Air Line, which great systems, with their connections, skirt the 
coast from Boston to Florida, and all save one are prosperous 
roads. Then the Lake Shore, from Buffalo, encircling the lakes 
to Chicago, and the other roads which might be mentioned in the 
Northwest are among the most p rous roads, notwithstandin 
many millions of freight are annually carried upon the bosoms o 
our great inland seas in competition with the railroads skirting 
their shores. 

Let us consider just for a few minutes some of the conditions 
that exist and some of the possibilities that are before us: The 
three Pacific Coast States, California, Oregon, and Washington, 
contain an area of 325,645 square miles; the population of the 
three States, according to the census of 1890, was about 1,871,287. 
Everyone knows that these States have varied soil, varied climate, 
and, stretching from the southern end to the extreme northern 
end, all conditions of climate and all e for development 
are presented both for agricultural and industrial purposes. Now, 
the three States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, which can be safely 
compared with them, because they can not be said to be settled so 
largely with the foreign element as are New York and portions 
of Pennsylvania, contain an area of 139,405 square miles, and yet 
by the census of 1890 they had a population of 9,691,071. 

If the same population per square mile existed in the three Pa- 
cific Coast States as existed in 1890 in these three Central West 
States, the Pacific Coast States would have had a population of 
22,612,499, and, estimating the increased population from 1890 to 
1900 at 25 per cent, their ee es to-day could be 27,184,998, 
Will anyone say that if these States were as thickly populated 
per square mile as are the three Western States to which I have 
alluded, the railroads would not have more traffic in the way 
of passengers and freight than they have to-day, even granting 
that the Nicaragua Canal carried the heavier freight and those 
travelers content with the slower passage? 

Will intelligent, broad-minded men for a moment deny this 
proposition; and in view of its correctness will not all agree 
with me that no injury to the railroads could accrue by the con- 
struction of this great highway, which would be so important a 
factor in building up and developing the wonderful resources of 
the Pacific Coast States, but would it not rather be a positive 
benefit to the roads, and the holders of their securities, and to the 
citizens of our entire country? 

Anything which tends to build up and develop the wonderful 
resources and make prosperous the Joe in any portion of our 
country can not but prove a benefit to the people of all other 
sections. 

The construction of this canal would possibly double the value 
of every acre of farm land in the Pacific Coast States. The 
acreage of these three States is about 208,412,800, and an advance 
of $1 per acre of these three States alone would more than equal 
the cost of the canal. 

There may be those here who think that my estimates as to the 
Seen number of inhabitants of the Pacific coast are visionary, 

t let me say to them, and in a broader way, too, to the doubt- 
ing Thomases” all over our country who are talking about the 
danger which we may suffer from even proper emigration—and 
I favor only such—or from too rapid development within our own 
borders, that the fi I mention are really conservative. Just 
in this connection I take a moment to compare the possibilities of 
our country, and I hope, so far as within my power lies, silence 
the mutterings of the pessimists, who think we have reached the 
zenith of our power. 
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No one will question that France to-day is a fairly us 
nation. Her people have shown wonderful recuperatiye powers 
after telling, adverse blows. Her fearful reverse in the conflict 
with Germany in the Franco-Prussian war and the large indem- 
nity she had to pay was one of these, and the even greater disas- 
ter, from a financial standpoint, of the failure of the Panama 
Canal, which robbed her people possibly of $300,000,000, was an- 
other, and yet to-day France is a prosperous nation and is not 
overpopulated, else there would be greater immigration from her 
shores. France has an area of 204,177 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 38,517,975 people. If California, Oregon, and Washington 
were as thickly settled as is France, they would contain about 
62,000,000 people, or about the population of the entire United 
States in 1830. Comparing her area with thatof the United States, 
not including Alaska, which has of itself an area of 599,446 square 
miles, or any of our new possessions, and supposing that we were 
as thickly populated per square mile as is France, we could have 
a population to-day of 583, 433.650. 

t us go a step further. We know that Prussia is one of the 
prosperous countries of Europe and a part of one of the rapidly de- 
veloping great world powers. Prussia hasan area of 134,467 square 
miles and a population of abont 31,855,123 people. If the three 
Pacific Coast States were as thickly settled per square mile as is 
Prussia, they would have a population of about 77,000,000 people, 
a population about equal to the present estimated population of 
the United States. 

Great Britain has been the great industrial center of the world, 
although she is rapidly taking second place in some branches, 
compared with the United States. 

The area of England, Irelund, Scotland, and Wales, with the 
adjoining small islands, is 120,978 square miles, and the popula- 
tion about 38,000,000. If the three Pacific Coast States named 
were as thickly settled as is Great Britain to-day, they would con- 
tain 102,000, people, Just one more comparison: Omittin 
Alaska and our new possessions, were we as thickly populated al 
over the United States 1 ‘ped as is England, we would contain 
971,470,000 people. These figures seem almost too great to com- 
prehend, and yet you will notice that the comparisons I have 
made have been with three progressive nations and with peoples 
who occupy the highest positions in the world’s civilization, and 
also with countries from which the percentage of immigration is 
but small, showing that their people are fairly prosperous and are 
contented, 

Now, I think that if our people here would stop to consider for 
a moment these neues they would see how absurd is the course 

of those who would attempt to retard the development of the 
United States for fear that our pace is too rapid, or of others who 
say that we need to acquire foreign possessions in order to afford 
our young men opportunities in life. 

Now, I am not going to enter into the discussion of the wisdom 
or lack of wisdom of our present foreign policy, Our soldiers are 
upholding our flag under the burning sun of the Philippines, and 
it is the duty of every loyal American citizen, so long as the sol- 
diers remain there, to sustain them, not only with all the sinews 
of war, but words of good cheer and encouragement. 

Some things are certain, First, that we have to solve the prob- 
lem of the possession of the Phillipines; second, that we have to 
take our stand and endeavor to secure our share of the growing 
trade with the Orient. In order to do this itis necessary to shorten, 
as much as ible, the route between the great industrial cen- 
ters on the Atlantic and the rapidly developing trade of the Gulf 
with the Pacific Ocean, not only for the benefit and for the pur- 
pose of rapidly developing our Pacific Coast States, but that we 
may also havea shorter route, under our own control, to reach by 
water from our Eastern coasts our new possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean, Not only would the canal play an important factor in 
this connection, but it would also be an important aid to our de- 
veloping trade with the Pacific coast portions of South America, 
and will aid the Pacific Coast States, by way of the canal, toreach 
with their products the Atiantic coast countries of South America 
by a shorter and safer route. 

Let us pauss a moment to consider one or two practical matters. 
We have reached the stage of being among the greatest and in 
some respects the greatest industrial nation inthe world, This is 
the fruit of that wise policy of protection advocated by the Re- 
aloe party in season and out of season, when victorious or 

efeated, with a constancy that at times seemed heroic, when one 
considers the vile torrents of abuse that have been heaped upon 
the heads of some of us. Not a few Democrats believed in the 
policy, but lacked the courage to say so, That problem we have 
solved. The furnaces of the South are shipping 80,000 tons of pig 
iron within the next few weeks to Europe. The Phcenix Iron 
Company, in the Chester-Delaware district, has, in competition 
with foreign bidders, just taken the $4,000,000 contract for the 
greatest steel bridge in the world, to be erected at Quebec. We 
send cotton goods to China, farm implements to Europe and South 
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8 locomotives and rails all over the world, and bridges to 
pt. 

ow, another great problem presents. Will not the Democrats 
join us in solving it? We must peos the American flag aboye 


American-built vessels, manned American seamen and car- 
rying the products of American skill and American farms into 
every port of the world. We paid out last yon to the foreign 
owners of vessels built abroad and manned by foreigners $200,- 
000,000 in gold for carrying freights which should have been 
carried in American vessels. We may have an . 
consider this question when another bill is before us, but I just in- 
troduce it to show how great are the various points which present 
in connection with the consideration of the great problem of de- 
veloping our foreign trade, building this Nicaragua Canal, build- 
ing vessels and fixing differential duties or subsidies to equalize 
the expense due to the increased pay to American sailors and the 
better provision which is made for their comfort in American 


vessels. It is not good government farming to pay others 8200. 
000,000 per annum for doing what we could and should do our- 
selves. ; 


It is estimated we can supply from our industrial establishments 
all the demands of our own people in eight months at most. Do 
the professional men of this body comprehend just what this 
means? Unless we pursue a bea. far-reaching national policy 
along many lines, we may find ourselves with our working people 
compelled to sit idle one-third of the time, 

If we promote the American shipbuilding industry we will give 
work to thousands in the coal and ore mines, stone quarries, on 
the railroads, about the furnaces, mills, and shops in the con- 
struction of the necessary vessels. If we build up our merchant 
marine for foreign commerce we will also give employment to 
thousands upon the high seas and at our wharves. If we make pos- 
sible the opening of foreign markets to the products of our fac- 
tories, foundries, shops, and farms, we will give employment to 
more thousands in providing the cargoes these vessels will carry. 

This canal, connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
will be only about 168 miles in length and only about 26 miles of 
this will have to be through excavations; and yet, when com- 
pleted, it will be of greater importance to the commercial world 
than the Suez Canal. 

There is another practical point to consider in connection with 
this matter, Wherever our commerce goes, there must go, either 
on peaceful mission or as an evidence of the strong power of the 
United States, our Navy. We have already spent, since 1883, 
$98,529,511.85 for the building up of a new American Navy; we 
have under construction now vessels which will cost $62,570,610.23 
in addition, and we are legislating for other vessels which will cost 
us about forty millions more. We haye spent many millions for 
the building up of the nayy-yards and proper dry docks; we will 
spend 86,000, 000 for the rebuilding and proper 3 of the 

aval Academy at Annapolis. Now, anything that will add to 
the effectiveness of this Navy is worth serious consideration. 

Secretary Root, who, as an intelligent Cabinet officer, certainly 
has facilities for learning more than we of the p of foreign 
powers, says“ we will have to be prepared in the near future to 
maintain by force the Monroe doctrine.” If this be true, how bet- 
ter prepare than by building this canal, and thus almost doubling 
the efficiency of the American Navy? 

In our recent Spanish-American war we all know how anxiously 
the people watched the movements of the Oregon, from the time 
she was separated from the victorious American fleet in the bar- 
bor of Manila, during the long days when she steamed over 14,000 
miles around Cape Horn to join our fleet in the vicinity of Cuba. 
We know, too, how uncertain might have been the result there 
had the second Spanish fleet not attempted to go by way of the 
Suez Canal to reach Manila, but had sailed direct to join the first 
Spanish fleet in the Cuban waters and their united fleets had met 
our vessels in battle without the presence of the Oregon. 

No one will seriously question that the chances are that any 
other great war in which we may haye to engage in the future 
will be upon the seas, and the more rapidly we can concentrate 
our Navy, either in the Pacific or Atlantic Ocean, the more effect- 
ive it will be and the greater return we will get—viewing it from 
an economical as well as a national standpoint—upon the invest- 
ment made in its construction and expense incurred in keeping it 
in first-class condition by being able to use it quickly in either 
ocean. For this reason alone it would almost seem advisable to 
construct this great canal; but when we consider this in connec- 
tion with the wonderful possibilities for the future development 
of our country we see how doubly important it is. 

We have on the Atlantic coast, not counting the small inden- 
tures, 3,895 miles of poca coastline to defend; on the Pacificcoast, 
1,810 miles. This not counting Alaska, a country whose arfa, 
599,446 square miles, is equal to about one-fifth of that of the entire 
United States, and whose coast line is over 4,750 miles, and of 
whose resources we are but beginning to learn the extent, 
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We have been expending millions in the construction of coast 
defenses. Who will question for a noment how much wiser it is 
for us to spend some of our millions in constructing this canal 
and doubling the efficiency of our floating forts—the American 
battle ships, men-of-war, and cruisers? Some hesitating ones may 
say that it involves too great an expenditure and should not be 
undertaken by the Government. 

If consideration be given to some of the thoughts I have sug- 
gested, then will not all progressive men agree that the canal 
should be completed by the Government and that it should te 
owned and controlled by the Government? Not only that, I go 
one step further and say it should be built, owned, and the fixing 
of its tolls be in the hands of the United States Government 
without limitations or restrictions, even if, in order to obtain the 
right to so construct and own and control by the United States, it 
be necessary for us to compensate to a larger degree than is now 
purposed the Governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. I take 
this ground not only because of what I have said in connection 
with our Navy, but for another reason. 

Before the civil war we possibly carried one-half of all our ex- 
ports and imports in American bottoms. To-day we carry less 
than 9 per cent of our exports and imports in American vessels. 
Last year, as I stated before, we paid to the owners of foreign 
vessels $200,000,000 for freight. € are considering even at this 
eleventh hour—and fifty-ninth minute, it might almost be said— 
the propriety of endeavoring to build up our foreign commerce 
by encouraging the construction of an American merchant marine. 
Men of breadth will not question the wisdom of this policy; and 
how can we better help doit than by building this canal and giving 
reduced rates on all tonnage passing through the canal, in either 
direction, to American vessels? 

The Government to-day can borrow money on 2 per cent bonds, 
and these bonds be above par, while we have a Republican Ad- 
ministration. This canal could possibly be built for $100,000,000 
or less, and accommodate the vessels of the size now afloat, or 
could be built for $130,000,000, or possibly less, and allow to pass 
through the largest men-of-war and largest merchant vessels con- 
templated. This latter would be the wiser course. The interest 
at 2 per cent would be from $2,000,000 to $2,600,000 a year, and if 
we get noreturn from this investment, save the increased effi- 
ciency of the Navy and carrying the commerce of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans in vessels in which our own people are directly 
interested to and from one ocean to the other through the canal, 
the money would be well spent. Our financiers can easily devise 
a plan by which this debt need not be pa off altogether by the 
present generation, but the bonds could be made payable in install - 
ments after a fixed period. 

In ordinary business ne ped went where large nditures 
have been made, far-sighted industrial leaders consider it the part 
of wisdom to add to the investments where such additions promise 
not only fair returns upon the increased investments, but also to 
add much to the return upon those already made. Such I would 
regard the expenditure upon this Nicaragua Canal. We have 
expended in the improvements of the rivers and harbors of our 
country about $353,000,000, and upon the Navy since 1883, coupled 
with what we now have in contemplation, about $207,000,000, 
making a total investment for our Navy and for the improvements 
of our rivers and harbors of about $560,000,000. 

Now, if by the expenditure of $130,000,000 more we make the 
Navy doubly as effective in time of war, and possibly add so much 
to onr coastwise and foreign commerce that we will make the 
$353,000,000 doubly useful, will anyone question that it would be 


a wise thing for us to build this canal, even if we get no other, 


return upon it than adding to the returns upon the investments 
to which I have alluded and which we have already made? But 
I believe if this canal be properly constructed and properly man- 
aged that a fair revenue can be directly realized upon this invest- 
ment without regard to these other two important matters. If I 
am correctly informed, the gross revenue from the Suez Canal 
during the past year has been abont $18,000,000. If the revenue 
from the Misiru Canal were only half as much, and if one- 
half of this decreased revenue were required for operating expenses, 
there would still be left $4,500,000 to provide for the interest and 
the sinking fund. 

Just another moment or two and I haye done. Weare paying 
out now over $145,000,000 annually in pensions to the veterans of 
the civil war. No one will question that this money is well spent, 
because we are teaching not only our own people, but we are prov- 
ing to the people of the world that this great Republic of ours is 
notungrateful. Theeffectofthislargeexpenditure is tostrengthen 
us not only among our people at home, but to strengthen us in 
the eyes of the world by building up such a spirit at home of de- 
votion to our Republic that no foreign power would have the 
temerity to ever attempt to invade our shores. Butif it be the 
part of wisdom to this large annual expenditure for this 
purpose, is it not equally wise for us to encourage this great new 


enterprise, which would involve a total expenditure of less than 
the smount spent annually for pensions, and the annual interest 
charges would be one-fiftieth of the annual appropriations for 
pensions? 

We are a great nation to-day, yet we are but in our infancy, at 
the end of the first century and a quarter of our national exist- 
ence, in comparison with what it is possible for us to be; and the 
men of to-day who take the broadest view and look furthest ahead 
and legislate not only for the presant, but for the great future that 
remains for our country, under God's wise providence, are the 
men who best serve the nation, themselves, their children, and 
their children’s children. 


Trusts. 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 1, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
178) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, as 


follows: 
ARTICLE XVI. 

SECTION 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States, Territories, District of Columbia, and all territory under the sov- 
oreignt and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

SEC. 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulate, control, prohibit, or 
dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form 
of a corporation or otherwise. The several States may continue to exercise 
such power in any manner not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

SEC. 3. Congress sball have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I quite agree with the view taken by this side of 
the House, that the constitutional amendment now pending isa 
makeshift measure intended to meet a political emergency, and 
without any real, sincere, and honest intention on the part of the 
dominant party to have it finally enacted and make it a part of 
the Constitution of the United States. I believe that it has been 
intentionally framed in such a way as to violate Democratic theo- 
ries regarding 1 and to alienate Democratic support, 
although it will require a two-thirds vote in this House, and 
although Democratic support is absolutely essential. 

I believe in the amendments that are proposed by the minority 
of the Judiciary Committee—amendments which, while securing 
enlarged powers to the Federal Government over trusts, will at 
the same time clearly and unequivocally retain coordinate and 
concurrent powers in the States, 

I regret that the rule has been adopted by the vote of the domi- 
nant which denies us the opportunity to vote on these 
amendments. The opportunity to perfect the pending constitu- 
tional amendment by providing for equal power in the State gov- 
ernment being denied us, the question is then as to what the action 
of the minority shall be. 

So far as I am concerned, I intend to vote for this constitutional 
amendment, because I believe that the Federal Government should 
have enlarged powers for the dissolution and control of trusts, 
monopolies, and combinations, and I shall vote for the measure 
that gives those powers, even though it is not framed according 
to my individual views and those of my political associates, rather 
than obstruct and defeat the initial action necessary to its subse- 
quent consideration by the people of the various States. 

The Republican party is now in possession of all of the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, and the Senate of the United 
States is secure to that y for many yeara. The constitutional 
amendment that is submitted to the people of the States must 
necessarily be framed by the Republican perky: So far as I am 
concerned, I will not take the responsibility of denying to the 
States the opportunity of adopting a constitutional amendment 
giving to the Federal Government enlarged powers as to trusts, 
and I shall vote for this amendment for the purpose of starting it 
on the course of legislation, so that it may go to the Senate to be 
perfected there if possible, and so that it may go to the people of 
the various States in order that they may render judgment upon it. 

I do not believe that a constitutional amendment in this form 
will ever be accepted Us Be fe ode of the States; but I do be- 
lieve in the benefit of discussion as affecting public opinion in a 
free government, and I am confident that the discussion of this 
measure in the Senate and the various State legislatures in the 
Union will formulate public sentiment as to what is right, prac- 
ticable, and expedient in dealing with these great organizations 
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of capital, which are advancing steadily toward the control of 
industrial conditions in this country. 

Having made this preliminary statement, I will now take up 
the consideration of the constitutional amendment and the House 
bill presented by the dominant party in detail, and will consider 
the question as to the power of the States and the power of the 
Federal Government in controlling and regulating combinations, 
monopolies, and trusts. 


POWERS OF THE STATES, 


The power of the State over trusts, monopolies, or combinations 
organized, existing and operating within it, is ample, It has the 
power to regulate, dissolve, or destroy such organizations. If 
such organization takes the form of a combination between inde- 
pendent producers it can be reached by the courts in the exercise 
ofcommon-law jurisdiction. If it takes the form of unity of owner- 
ship of plants heretofore independent by one great corporation, each 
State can, by its control over domestic corporations, their capital, 
oeir powers, and their field of enterprise, regulate, control, or 

estroy. 

The State can, if it chooses, prevent foreign corporations from 
doing business within its boundaries, or itcan put any limitations 
or restraints npon them as a condition for permitting them to do 
such business, but it can exercise no control over the extra State 
production of trusts or combinations organized in other States or 
the transit of their products from the place of production outside 
to the place of consumption inside its boundaries. It can not ex- 
clude such products from the State; it can not subject them to 
taxes or duties, for this would be an interference with interstate 
commerce, which is under the control of the Federal Government. 
The evil under which the country is mreng is that there are 
certain States in the Union which in return for certain benefits 
received from the trusts in the shape of taxes and other considera- 
tions, harbor these trusts, and such trusts created, organized, and 
manufacturing in the trust-protecting States, prey upon all the 
other States, and each State is powerless against the invasion of 
the products of the trust-protecting States. 

It follows, therefore, that although a State possesses the most 
enlightened and efficient laws regarding the regulation, control, 
or destruction of the trusts, monopolies, and combinations within 
its boundaries, it is the victim of similar organizations in other 
States, and the domestic field of consumption is open to the prod- 
ucts of monopolistic production elsewhere conducted by great 
corporations which destroy all competition by lowering their 
prices within the territory of competition and raising prices in 
the field of their monopoly, and thus without loss in the aggre- 
gate yielding to the localized loss which destroys all competitive 
enterprises. The laborers are also powers against such com- 
binations, for the corporation which has ten individual plants 
located in trust-protecting States can by discontinuing work at any 
individual plant bring its laborers there to terms without affect- 
ing its general business, and can thus by discontinuing work at 
each plant in succession starve its operatives into submission. 
Thus the individual capitalist and the individual laborer stand no 
chance against such gigantic corporations of extra State organi- 
zation and operation. 

The result is that the State which endeavors to regulate or pre- 
vent domestic combinations, simply loses the benefit of the local 
investment of monopolistic capital whilst its people are the victims 
of the enterprises of monopolistic capital conducted in States 
which harbor them for certain advantages received, and the State 
is powerless to protect them against the invasion of the goods 
produced by trusts in sister States, and against the schemes of such 
trusts cunningly devised to control trade and monopolize the field 
of consumption. 

It is for this reason that the Federal Government is appealed to 
for a measure which will attack and destroy monopolistic com- 
binations in the States which harbor them, and thus protect sister 
States from the invasion of trust-made goods. 


FEDERAL POWERS. 


The Federal Government can exercise such powers only as are 
conferred upon nee | the Constitution or are necessarily implied 
from powers granted. Nine-tenths of the subjects which affect 
the industrial, social, and intellectual welfare of the people of 
this country are by our system of government left with and pro- 
vided for by State jurisdiction. The domestic sovereignty of the 
respective States is by the Constitution of the United States deemed 
adequate to deal with practices which attempt to disturb or im- 

ede that welfare. The Federal Constitution assumes that the 

ighest intelligence available to dissolve conditions hurtful to do- 
mestie prosperity is to be found in the center of domestic power. 
The sovereignty of the several States in all matters not granted 
to the Federal Government is admitted by every political creed, 
and has been so many times confirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that no one now questions it. The effects of vicious 
combinationsin business are felt in the centers of domestic consump- 


tion. The injury done by trusts is measured by the local suffering 
therefrom. Such suffering is realized when the consumer fails to 
obtain at reasonable rates the articles dominated by such trusts, 
and also when the domestic producer finds that the markets for 
his products are made less available to him by such combinations, 
The power of States to expel from their territory combinations 
practicing extortion has been vindicated by the highest court of 
the Union. If domestic corporations forestall the markets they 
may be dissolved and punished by State authority. The people of 
the State prosper in proportion us they are self-reliant and pos- 
sess the knowledge and courage to protect themselves. Their 
added strength in this respect strengthens the Union. The en- 
durance of the Federal Government may be measured by the 
continuance of State independence. The Federal Government 
was created for specific purposes; its jurisdiction is limited to 


particular general topics. 

The centralization of power in the Federal Government to ad- 
minister this specific and general jurisdiction was wise. To un- 
necessarily enlarge that power and to unnecessarily embrace what 
was and is reserved to the States may change the whole theory of 
our Government and imperil the entire system. It would be 
equally fallacious, however, in matters affecting the entire coun- 
try to withhold needed powers from the General Government at 
the prompting of loyalty to State rights. Whilst the people of 
the several States should realize that the power over illegal com- 
binations is a domestic affair, and that they are now equipped 
with State authority ample to redress whatever injuries are in- 
flicted upon them by domestic combinations, it is a mistake to 
contend that any State can protect itself against trust-made prod- 
ucts of sister States and the countless schemes by which the mo- 
nopoly of domestic markets is secured for such products. Whilst, 
therefore, we should keep clearly in view the power and the duty 
of each State to regulate and control domestic combinations, we 
should also keep clearly in view that the powers of the Federal 
Government should be exercised for the protection of the people 
of trust-regulating States against the combinations fostered by 
trust-protecting States. If such powers in the Federal Govern- 
ment now exist they should be exercised, and if not adequate 
they should be enlarged. 

ow, what are the powers at present possessed by the Federal 
Government which can be invoked upon this subject? Congress 
has power, underthe Constitution, to establish post-offices and post- 
cre fa which involves the control of the mails; to levy and collect 
taxes, duties, etc., under which trusts can be taxed or duties can 
te suspended as to articles controlled by trusts; and the power to 
regulate interstate commerce, under which it is contended that 
the transit of trust-made goods from one State to another can be 
regulated or prohibited. Are these powers sufficient to reach the 
evil complained of? 

MAILS. 

Congress can prohibit the use of the mails by any organization 
which it considers unlawful or injurious to the public welfare. 
It can, therefore, declare that any combination organized for the 
purpose of monopolizing the manufacture, production. or sale of 
any article of commerce or for the porpore of preventing compe- 
tition is illegal. and can forbid and prohibit the use of the mails 
of the United States in aid of such business, but I apprehend that 
the exercise of this power will be very unsatisfactory in the opera- 
tion of trusts, as sealed letters do not betray their contents and 
regulation through the mails would beineffective. Besides which 
ese and the telegraph could be used as substitutes for the 
mails. ; 

CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

As to customs duties, the regulation is somewhat more difficult. 
It should be recollected that the complaint of a single State is 
that its competitive industries are prostrated and its people vic- 
timized by the invasion of trust-made goods of adjoi States. 
Is it wise to contend that the duties on articles monoplized, or 
partially monopolized, by American trusts should be remoyed in 
order that American markets may be invaded by the cheap-labor 
products or the trust-made products of foreign countries? Such 
a course would prostrate not only the American trusts, but their 
victims, for there is no occupation in the United States which is 
absolutely monopolized by a trust. 2 

The paper trust, which is a familiar instance of the modern 
trust, has about 20 factories, and outside of it there are nearly 500 
paper and pulp companies in the country. It is true that the 
paper trust, with its splendid plants, meeting every requirement 
of modern invention and improvement, produces 60 per cent of 
the entire American product, but the other American paper and 
pulp companies that are not in the trust supply the other 40 per 
cent. Would it be wise to abolish the present tariff duty of 15 per 
cent on paper for the purpose of crippling the paper trast, when 
its effect would be to cripple and perhaps destroy the five hun- 
dred and odd factories that are competitors of the paper trust? 
Would it be any benefit to the industries of this country to put all 
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the employees of the paper trust and the five hundred and odd 
competitive paper mills out of 5 and allow the cheap 
labor of Canada, with abundant forests near at hand, to supply 
all the paper used in this country? The trusts should be attacked 
inside the tariff wall, whether it be high or low, in such a way as 
to restrain or dissolve them, and at the same time preserve the in- 
dividual and competitive industries that are engaged in similar 
occupations, A foreign club should not be used to destroy the 
domestic trusts when it necessarily also prostrates and destroys 
the struggling victims of such trusts, who should be assisted by 
oor national legislation in their efforts to maintain individual 
effort, 


INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION. 

Would it not be better to use our powers of taxation in apply- 
ing an internal-reyenue tax, which would reach these great com- 
binations alone rather than in removing the customs tax, which 
would prostrate both the trusts and their victims? The power of 
taxation of the Federal Government is ample. It can be used 
either to destroy or restrain, and it has been so used within our 
experience. 

‘hus, for instance, as to the undoubted right of State banks to 
issue currency under State statutes permitting it, the Federal 
Government does not deny the right, but it has seen fit to impose 
a tax of 10 per cent upon State-bank currency and thus practically 
to prohibit its issue. 

„also, with reference to oleomar, e. The beef trust had 
organized for the production and sale of oleomargarine upon a 
great scale, Oleomargarine was innocuous and resembled in ap- 
pearance and taste the genuine butter. The use of this material 
was threatening the destruction of the dairy interests of the coun- 
try, in which large amounts of capital were invested and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were employed. 

The States took hold of the matter, and by legislation within 
their own boundaries sought to protect the dairy interests and re- 
strain the oleomargarine interest. Their legislation was, in the 
main, ineffective, and so recourse was had to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a far-reaching law. The result was that the power of 
taxation was so exercised by the Federal Government as to re- 
strain the oleomargarine interest and protect the dairy interest. 
Thus oleomargarine was made a subject of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, and the tax imposed upon it served to limit its efficiency 
in competition with butter. 

Here, then, we have two illustrations of the power of Federal 
taxation—one the power to destroy and the other the power to 
regulateand restrain, Why can not this power be used with refer- 
ence to the modern trust? Through it two evils can be reached— 
one the monopoly of production by unions of capital and the other 
the escape of organized wealth under present conditions from the 
burdens of Federal taxation. The latter is one of the crying evils 
of the times. The whole tendency of Federal legislation has been 
toexempt accumulated wealth from taxation, The wealth of the 
country has been for years rapidly drifting into corporations. 
Stocks and bonds in corporations represent more than any other 
class of property the surplus wealth of the country, for the man 
who owns stocks and bonds has something which he has accumu- 
lated over and above his current wants and expenditures, and the 
best method of reaching the surplus wealth of the country is to 
tax corporations. 

It is true that the income-tax decision has in a measure restricted 
the field of Federal taxation. It practically exempts real pro 
and its income from internal-revenue taxation, yet the field of 
Federal taxation is still a large one, for it embraces all the trans- 
actions of business, and though the real and personal property of a 
corporation and the income therefrom can not be directly reached, 
yet every transaction in which such corporations engage may be 
made the subject of taxation by the Federal Government, and the 
taxes imposed may be classified in such a way as to restrain unions 
of capital in their 5 tendencies. 

The purpose, then, of Federal legislation upon this subject should 
be to reach accumulated wealth and at the same time protect in- 
dividualism. Taxes therefore imposed upon the transactions of 
corporations will accomplish both purposes, They will reach ac- 
cumulated wealth and they will protect individualism, for the 
individual, freed from the handicap of such taxes, may be able to 
hold his own, and thus the handicap of the tax will preserve the 
equilibrium between individual enterprises on the one hand and 
corporate enterprises on the other, 

It is true that it will take time to work out this problem wisely 
and justly, but there is no reason why progressive legislation, 
advancing with conservatism, step by step, should not ultimately 
surmount every difficulty. 

The first step should be the organization of a bureau somewhat 
resembling that of the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
to which report should be made by all corporations, showing the 
amount of their capital stock, their bonds, their income, their 
transactions, their taxes, the number of operatives employed, the 
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wages paid, and all the other data, which in time will present a 
mass of statistical information that will aid and guide legislation. 
Publicity itself will do much in the way of correcting evils, for 
definite statistics will suggest definite remedies. 

The tax at first inaugurated should be moderate. It should 
reach at first only those great organizations whose evil effects on 
modern individualism is conceded, and reliance should be placed 
upon the statistics accumulated later on to furnish suggestions 
for additional tax legislation. 

I shali append to my remarks a statement of the so-called indus- 
trial trusts which have been organized in recent years. It possi- 
bly embraces quite a number which would not properly come 
within that term, but it shows how important it is that reliable 
statistics should be obtained by the General Government regard- 
ing these great corporations. These statistics would be useful 
both in the framing of the tariff law and in the framing of the in- 
ternal-revenuelaw. The capital employed and the profits made by 
these corporations in the manufacture of particular articles would 
indicate to what extent the duty imposed upon such articles 
should be protective or otherwise. It would also be instructive 
to know the amount of taxes paid by such corporations, for all the 
indications are that such corporations largely escape the taxes 
which are imposed upon and collected from individual enterprises 
of like nature. These corporations are the creations of the State, 
and it is right that the State should be informed as to their opera- 
tion and conduct, and it is essential that the proper statistical 
information should be secured for the purpose of not only regu- 
lating the question of combination, but also for the purpose of 
regulating the question of tariff and internal-revenue taxation. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

Tho national power most frequently invoked for the regulation 
of trusts is the power conferred by the Constitution upon Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce. Under this power it is 
contended that Congress may declare any combination, whether 
in the shape of a corporation or otherwise, formed for the pur- 
pose of controlling or monopolizing the production or sale of any 
article of commerce, to be illegal, and may provide for the for- 
feiture of all articles of commerce transported in violation of the 
provisions of law, It is alsocontended that under this power 
common carriers may be punished for transporting any articles 
wee are the product of a monopoly or trust from one State to 
another. 

It will be observed thatthe United States Government can not, 
in the exercise of its control over interstate commerce, break up 
or destroy a monopoly or trust operating in any State. It can 
only prevent such trust and monopoly from carrying on inter- 
state trade. It has been decided by the Supreme Court that under 
this power Congress can not reach combinations for the control 
of production in any of the States of the Union, All itcan do 
is to harass the transit of the articles produced by such combina- 
tions from one State to another. It is safe to say the evils of trusts 
and combinations will never be reached if the Government siinply 
practices guerrilla warfare upon them through the exercise of its 
power interstate commerce—the 8, the levying of 
customs duties, and the levying of internal-revenue taxes. These 
powers do not reach the real evil—the combining for manufacture 
and production—and they leave the combination in existence with 
full powers for manufacture and production, and subject only 
to harassing legislation which may be easily evaded. 

BRYAN’S PLAN. 

A much more effective way of reaching combinations engaged 
in interstate commerce would be to carry out the suggestion of 
Mr. Bryan by Congressional legislation requiring every corpora- 
tion engaged in interstate commerce to be licensed by the Federal 
Government to do business in other States than that in which such 
corporation is organized, and requiring a sworn statement show- 
ing the nature of its business, the value of its plants, its issues of 
stocks and bonds, the taxes paid—in fact, all the statistical infor- 
mation essential to enable the Government to determine whether it 
is engaging in an attempt to monopolize the production or sale of 
any article. Under such an act corporations organized for mo- 
nopoly could be prevented from engaging in interstate trade, and 
all the transactions of corporations engaged in interstate trade 
would be put in the light of public investigation and eritici 
and publicity itself would necessarily tend to the limitation 
the extraordinary powers now exercised by trusts. Under the 
interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution all discriminations 
and rebates and other unfair advantages in transportation could 
be prevented, 

NEED OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

I have thus reviewed the powers of the States regarding trusts 
and monopolies and the powers of the Federal Government. It 
is apparent that the State can dissolve all trusts and combina- 
tions organized within it. It is apparent that the Federal Gov- 


ernment has, under the Constitution as it now stands, no such 
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power, but has simply the power to harass such a trust or monop- 
oly in its operations. It is also apparent that those States which 
are di to exercise their powers in the dissolution of trusts 
are at the mercy of trusts organized in other States which are 
disposed to protect them, and as the arm of the State can not 
reach to and destroy such trusts, the Federal Government must 
be appealed to, 

The power of the Federai Government, if it is to be exercised, 
onght to be as full and complete as that of the State government. 
If the one has the power to dissolve and destroy trusts. the other 
ought to have thesame power and should not be limited toa mere 

errilla warfare upon trusts, which will prove annoying to 
usiness generally, and which will be weak and inefficient in oper- 
ation. e power should be accordingly exercised both by the 
Federal and State governments. The State should have the power 
to dissolve trusts organized within its boundaries. Congress 
should have the power to dissolve trusts in trust-protecting States 
and prevent them from preying upon trust-regulating States. 

The constitutional amendment proposed by the dominant party 
declares that Congress shall have power to define, regulate, control, 
prohibit, or dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combivatious, whether 
existing in the form of a corporation or otherwise, and also that 
the several States may continue to exercise such power in any 
manner not in conflict with the laws of the United States. It is 
contended by many of the minority that this constitutional amend- 
ment will withdraw from the States the powers which they now 
have as to the regulation or destruction of domestic monopolies 
and will vest such power absolutely in the Federal Government. 
The minority have proposed certain amendments which will se- 
cure concurrent powers in this matter both to Congress and to 
the States, and will 3 the absorption by Congress of the 
powers now exercised by the States. 

I am entirely in harmony with these proposed amendments, and 
I think that good faith and whee regard for the rights of the 
States demand that they should be incorporated in the proposed 
constitutional amendment. But the dominant party refuses to 
allow such amendments to be considered, and proposes to confine 
our vote simply to the proposition submitted by them, As a 
matter of political judgment, I do not think we should defeat the 
proposed constitutional amendment. On the contrary, I think 
we should send it to the Senate, where it will be submitted to a 
crucial criticism, such as we are not permitted to make under the 
arbitrary rule that has been passed. It may there be putin such 
re as thut all the States can approve it. As it is, the Senate 
will be Republican for at least five years; and as no constitutional 
amendment can be passed which does not have the sanction of 
that body, we must seek relief in the form presented by the Re- 
publican party or abandon all hope of efficient Federal relief. 

The zim of Federal legislation should be to enable Congress, in 
the interest of the general welfare, to attack and destroy the 
trusts which are created by States that are selfishly harboring 
trusts for the purpose of local advantage in the way of taxes, em- 


ployment of labor, and other considerations. As no State can 
reach such an evil in an adjoining State, the Federal Government 
must be append to, and its powers should be ample, not simply 
to harass, but to destroy. 

The whole theory of democratic government is that power 
should be kept as closely as possible in the hands of the poopie in 
our municipalities, our county governments, and our te gov- 
ernments, and that only such powers should be conferred upon 
the Federal Government as are essential to the general welfare 
and the protection of all the States. Thus far the Federal Gov- 
ernment has exercised all the powers conferred upon it regarding 
the mails, interstate commerce, customs duties, bankruptcy laws, 
and 8 matters in a manner generally beneficial to the entire 
conntry. 

No one would to-day demand that any one of these powers 
should be taken away from the Federal Government und vested 
in the States, respectively. Experience has proven that an evil 
exists to-day which was unknown when our Government was 
formed, and which can be reached only by the Federal Govern- 
ment. If for the general welfare it is desirable that the Federal 
Government should have more power on this subject, is it well 
for us to deny it because the amendment conferring it is not 
framed or prepared as we would wish? Recollect that when Con- 
gress once defines a trust under this constitutional amendment, 
the States can laws in harmony with that definition. and can 
then enforce their domestic laws against the domestic trusts, so 
that we will have two powers operating—the State courts operat- 
ing against the domestic trust, and the Federal courts operating 
against those great centers of production and manufacture in 
trust-protecting States which are preying upon sister States and 
victimizing their people. 

1 do tot believe that there is any danger of an inefficient law 
being passed under the proposed constitutional amendment, for 
the dominant party that passed such a law would be driven from 

wer by an indignant people. We can not assume that Mr. 
ryan will not gain the Presidential chair or that the Democratic 
party will never be in power, and if we assume that the power 
under this Federal amendment will be inefficiently and insuffi- 
etad exercised, we indict our own leaders and our own organi- 
zation. 

Whilst, therefore, I prefer that the constitutional amendment 
should reserve in clear and unequivocal terms all the powers now 
enjoyed by the States, I shall not vote against an amendment 
which gives in clear and unequivocal terms to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to destroy and dissolve trusts. I shall there- 
fore vote for this constitutional amendment and shall vote for the 
amendments presented by the minority to the Littlefield bill, and 
if they are voted down 1 shall vote for the Littiefield bill, confi- 
dent that I shall be sustained by my constituency in an honest 
effort to secure the full exercise of both Federal and State powers 
in the suppression of an evil which has thus far defied the law- 
making power of both the States and the Federal Government. 


APPENDIX. 
List of trusts to May 27, 1900, prepared for Commercial Yearbook by Byron W. Holt. 


Present name of trust. 2 


bee erga n 
American Automatic 
Ameri 


Americen 

phone companies). 
American Birch Company (to control New York market) 
American Com 


American Bridge ’ Association (trust forming 14 firms) -. 
American Caramel Company (all export trade of Uni 8 
American Car and Foundry Company (ruilroad cars). 

American Cereal Com y (much larger company forming) 

American Cotton Oil — — 

American District Telegraph 

American 5 

American Felt 

American Fisheries 2 
American (W. 

American Glue Company 

American Hay Company ` 
American 8 (forming; to control ice output of Maine) 
American Indies Company (gas, electric, etc., new colonies) .---.-. 
American Jute ging Manufacturing Company 
American Lamp mney Company (one-third total United States). 
American Last Company BISA E AEE oI ER E A ETEA OA E a SS 
American Linseed Oil Company (& plants; 85 per cent of all in country) 
American Lith Wh OGTR T.. 


Capitalization, 3 
Location principal 
Where incorporated. oifice, Common Preferred 
stock. stock. 
New Tork New York City 6812 000,000 f 
England New York (00 A £135, 000 l £135,000 
Kentucky New York City IIS 
A Pee — — „000, 000 $4, 000, 000 
Massachusetts Sni 
New Jersey... 000 6,000,000 
Connecticut 2 0% 000 5 9 
Pennsylvania 230, 000,000 ;....,...---..... 
a ee Obs Sty 5 1,000,000 500,000 
3 27 600, 000 27, 600, 000 
2 250" 100 |"; 198; 600 
. N. 100 
1 00 meas 
10,000; 000 |. 22 22-25. 
SR ONO; SOO eee 
„ 2.500, 000 2, 500, 000 
A ELEY PERRO ASS eG BEEN / RONA 8! 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
20,000,000 |... -=-= 
eet 2 
1, 400, G00 Í 700,000 
Ade 
8 $13, 0% bd 600 
. , 000, 000 
2, 800, 000 | k A 198 5 
500, 000 250, 000 
8 2,000, 000 1, 500, 000 
ope 14, 250, 000 14, 250, 000 
---| New Lor 8,000, 000 8, 500, 000 
---| Cleveland 
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Present name of trust. 


Ariebiogn Powder q ꝓęq rr f , „ 
a Ra e OAN LA cash pes unk E o N | Se ee 
er" pan: companies; cen u ew Jersey 
American Saddle Company Tlosa meddle oondolidation) 5 
American 50 Pips Com ( mpany (silk with 51 big co 
American Silk Mannfact Gemnpan 
American Skewer 8 nyen paea aa AAG en in United States Indiana (1) 
American Soda Fountain ( 8 . Se 
American pele Manufact * (whisky; 18 distilleries OW LOK vu cca d 
e 1 — paa Wire Company of New Jersey (controls wire industry, etc.. | New Jersey .. Chicago 
American Steel %%% ˙ AAA AAA AAA T R N 
American Stove Company (7 manufacturers) 
American bide te Company ( pense? a ALT S 
American pagar Ran itis T A E EEREN NE E A eer ars 
American T. and Telephone 
American Thread C cotton- 8 com 


American Tin Plate pagal 281 mills—05 cent of 
American Tobacco Company (plug business sold in 1 
American Foun — pany (23 com in 
American p Com Mi manufacturers) 
American Woodwor! nery Company (14 peme) 
Ame’ Woolen Company (men's woolens— in New England; forming) New York — . 
// AA AFFfFFꝙ (Ä Rhode Island nods Island 
pon 5 onto ertrid ge UU 
Anaconda Copper Mining TB ⁵³Ü˙ r ö S A TTT 

Associate Wine Bene ‘ecment with ene Winemakers’ Corporation 
Association of Boat Oar Manufacturers of Canen a States; ( ment on 8 iE NS ee a PS —— S 

Association of Fire Underwriters for Arkansas 9 .| Arkansas Little Rock (7) 
4 110 8 88 ( = wader, was Ey New York City 
Atlantis Snuf § i Gompa (all a7 all bat a 2 anaes Nashv 

ic Sun Opany com: z 
tlas Tack Co: 


panies. 5). 

D Electric Light Company A (8 electric companies of Baltimore) 57000 ker E T TEA T 
Barber to Gaa € Paving Compan: Is with other companies) 4 | New York City 

Bay Biste 8 ee gas npada an in and near Boston). .. Delaware 


t Com (4 companias, controlling output from West Inii) oa aa oton (A 
pany ( Califo; 


room Tartine eln S ata Bae OA I yokes AEE FAS ae 
Brunswick-Bal K 00 Be Company (billiard tables, eto.) 
eT 90 City Gas Company (4 com: es; consolidated with People's Gus in 


Buffalo Traction Company (consolidation 
California Raisin Growers’ Association (2,000 growers and 00 packing houses; 
controls % per cent of crop). 
California Winemakers’ Gonporstion (allied with California Wine Association)“ 
Contes oe Steel Company (owns Cambria Iron Company; plants in five counties 
mnsylvania). 
Cedar Shingles Manufacturers’ Association (Washington State; limits produn e. 


paisid Ean t cons ate toons tea D De u E a A eysae Ges ehy 
Dentral Coal and Coke Compan: 
Central Coal — 5 Coke 88 


77777770 


Central Union Telephone Com 
3 and Ohio, except 

Coo : 3 eg on Gas Company ar. Be a and electrice lighting companies in Ohio 
and In 

Central Walnut Association (California; fixes prices) 5 ee A G 

Chain Manufacturers’ Association i PROD: WA RCI CUB) casi . 

Charleston (South Carolina) Conso dated way, tos and Electric Company 
(forming with all in Tee? 

Chemical ( Manufacturers’) Combin 

Chicago and N. e Granaries Company (agreements with other com- 


pana e$). 
cago Ci a cable, electric, and hi li r~ 
Chicago Consoli a Ned 1e "Comme (8 e e 


and Seat tne 8 ges compani 


Chicago Mi 8 three-fourths of city’s milk) 
Chicago Pac! vision pany (Limited 5 
Cincinnati Gas- at CCTT0TCCTCCCCT0TPTTTTTbTTCTCTCTTTTTTTTTT 
City ot 5 Brewing ae Maiting Company (English and 83 com- 
cleveland and Sandusky Brewing Com: 27 801 eee esd genase pukie a iaae 
Colorado Fuel and —— 1 connected with Colorado Coal and Iron Company) 
Columbia Electric Car Lighting 


ting and Brake Company 
Columbia River Canneries Company (fish packers; re-formi 
Columbia 8 Dinos Gas pany: „ü TTT 
989 Ne Ohio Gas, ew. tand Heating Company (will own 2 big com 
o oompany, United States (paris-green manufacturers 
orm 


o torm selling die Company (12 companies; pools with Edison) 
Gonsolida ysa Oty yates, Company 3 companies, ‘Los Angeles, Cal) 
Consolidated Gas of Baltimore City . „%„%õt§1ẽê: 2 eee 
Consolidated Gas Company of Newark, N.J. (all gas companies between Passaic 
Consolidated Gas of New York City (all Lp New Amsterdam Company)* 
Consolidated Gas of Pittsburg (5 com n west Pennsylvania) 
8 Ice (10 or 12 — York and Maine)? ie 


in New 


— TERES Smelting cond Refining Co Comps iny (forming wit ith Ii big companies | New Jers: 
an ‘orming wi com es 
in United States and Mexico). 9 = 


nero 
8888888 
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Present name of trust.? 


99 Street eon hth y Company 600, 000 
Consolidated Traction of New Jersey . „000, 000 
Consumers’ Ice 8 — ——9 of Indianapolis) #1, 000, 000 
Continental Cement Company... i222 ñ 5, 000, 000 
e Tobacco 9 plug companies and plug interests ofAmerican 30, 000, 000 
Caprese Sheets and Bolts, Manufacturers’ Association + 5, 000,000 
myer 5 Tramway Company (consolidated street 5, 000, 000 
Denver Union Water 7 — —.— (complete plant) Colorado 5, 000, 000 
Derby Hat Pool (4 oxether LEE sie Beta] ern a TT TERN AEA 6.3. 000, 000 
Detroit Citizens“ Street Ra way C way A PEE pS aap ecee punks E E S ease ee 3 2, 650, 000 
Detroit Hr Be a all natural and arti Unit companies in city) ... . Michigan .-: d. 4,560,000 
Diamond upay (mills all 8 ed States 11,000, 000 
Dry Dock Trust 5 6 — !!F !!!. ... — 1, 000, 000 
te l (8 big ornia 89 B 52. U., 000 
Eastern 1 (big trust forming in 1809)) ë 4,000, 000 
East Jersey Electric Compan 1, 000, 000 
Edison Electric 1 5 Sonde f Boston 3, 744, 000 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of New York 9, 200, 000 
. Electric Boat Company x 5,000, 000 
3 5 of America (gas and electric compani 25, 000, 000 
Elegie 8 Battery Company (absorbed other companies in 1885) 8, 500, 000 
ade Vehicle Company BRE TE RS ay pee oe Sd ERG 5,000, 000 
Elec trotypers, Now Vork city and vicinity. e en eere ppsester ane 55, 000, 000 
se Te 9 and 6 Seer (controls 4 telephone companies 5, 000, 000 
rn 
Factory Insurance Association, 29 companies tt 34, 655, 000. 
Federal Steel Company (owns man many aoe and 46, 484, 000 
Fire- 9 Ohio companies sell together) 13,000, 000 
Five aei 2 cers’ Association (farmers to keep prices of milk up. aas 120, 000, 000 
e 
Pe E ap white gona cat an ana 3 
C W. Company (com tion gin com 2 $ 
General Chemical Company -.......-..--.----- <2 2-2-2 2 oon ne ene coon ene ee =e 12, 500, 000 
General Electric; ool W with 1 6. — crn asa 18, 276, 000 
General Electric í inneapo t. 7 — 1 2, 100,000 
Glucose Sugur . nearly ‘all United BS Oe ae 24, 027, 500 
Granite Ware Trust; ag Company: J ͤ ͤ ᷣᷣ— T. ee 20. 000, 000 
Grape Growers’ Pool; agree on prices in northern Ohio 12,000, 000 
Havana ercial Company (Cuban tobacco, ete. * . 10. 090, 000 
Havana Electric Railway; electric, gas, telephone, et. a 5, 000, 000 
Hawaiian Commercial and Bagar CCT 2, 312, 755 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mi ee Gom à 2, 000, 000 
Eo County Light pani 2 E 1 oes 
Thine State Board of Fire — 73 2 com SS Seas eee Ee ea 49, 430,760 |. 
Indiana e of Fire Underwriters; 27 com: eee ee ee eae ee . ae 10, 028, 568 
Indurated Fiber Industries Company EST E ES LS EIET EA E EE OE N z 1. 000, 000 
International Air Power Company; plants in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 0 a E N NSS eee ee r 6,400, 000 
International Cement Company; ‘orming J T..... do 25, 000, 000 
International Heater Company; 4 companies 900, 000 
Chee Paper Company; 25 news and printing paper manufacturers east 16, 040, 400 
Ingernations| Silver Company; aooo rene percent silver plate com: es. 11,000, 000 
International Steam Pump Company; 5 biggest companies in United Sta 12, 500, 000 
Kansas Cit io) aa Oe oompany E+ eae ET A Oe ee i 5, 000, 000 
Kentucky Ueries ‘arehouse Com “bourbon” plants * 18,500,000 
Kings County Electric Í Light and Power ae all electric com 1, 968, 000 
Ro ickerhockes Ine Ora pany, Ohicego; 28 companies, all in Ohi 4,000, 000 000 
icker er Ice Com „Chicago; 28 com es. RO 5 woes — R k 
Enlai Lir 8 3 Zonsolidated English, French, German. and Amer 4 22.2222 .eeee oe eee 21. 000, 000 000 
Laclede G Gas L Light Con aeni ny;* controls all in St. Louis since 18 Missouri St. Lounge i, 500, 000 000 
Lake Carriers’ A on: ö lines; pool gr ärger on Great ll fine 810; 000; 000 
Lake Presents ; 133 owners of dredges on Great Lakes. . . Minois ...........---.|_..----.---.------- 000, 000 
ORTON ra esac ean ae ee Sean o eee ENE TAES , 450, 000 
2 e New J 1, oe 
m (Ky. 8 — „ 
Linen Thread Com 3 agence; rs New è 4, 000, 000 
Lomber Carriers’ 3 9 on Great Lakes 28808.000 
1 y; ooa eoon ri ager OES 77! .:.: eee 58 
Manufacturers’ Paper pan: o: selling agency for many mills--...|.... |, 000, 
Maple Man Sf penetra ; fixes ge | ae ~ 9 5 
Marsden Ci Company of Philadelphia 8 a a ANE AS NAE, E A E S ee —— x 320, 600, * 
Diivisch Ch Chemical * SS RO Se PAS 2 1, 450, 000 
Marani 1 Company; k eowery companies of ie etn A Paes a a on ent k RAs J 3, 250,000 
Mass Consolida; 55 8 prope tes int Michigan: belts. esena a ss ee eee 2, 500,000 
Metropolitan Street WET OCMIDAN YO: soln 5, 586, 800 |. 
3 Street Railway; most i Now York city 40, 000,000 |. 
m To! pany; ng com 600, 000 
Michi Salt Association 54,000,000 
Milk bine of Scranton, Pa.; entire supply š 1,000, 000 
Milwaukee and Breweries Company; English and American companies 2775. 000 
Milwaukee Electric way and Light Company; all in city 4 221... = $5, 494, 500 
Minneapolis General El c; Plants in i 1.500, 000 
AE ea a aaa ace eee 8 40 05 
iss ver Cg wr” wl, a Se e ⁊ ee eee 10,000, 
— ison Eleetric Company! <<... - osc once i cess ge an nes none ESEN A * 4,000, 000 |. 
Kanoun Abrasive Manufacturing Company; controls corundurh and other 1, 000, 000 
abrasiye materials. ; 
National ‘Assocation OF Asis Manntacturery a fac ss nc -seannncs xonaee 3.6, 000;000:1. =.=... =. 
National Biscuit Compay (90 per cent ofi ley bakeries in United 5 29, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 
National Carbon Company (all companies in United States and three-fo 5, 500,000 4,500, 000 
Nutten A AA TTP ß ⅛— — —¾ 1810, 00, 0%ũ/%„ů᷑C ------------ 
National Fade e IA AD nE aA AEEA S N a E .. ß 2,000, 000 @) $500, 000 
National Enam tamping 88 (consolidation of 4 principal com- 20, 000, 000 0, 000, 000 
wees eam ‘niet — 
5 Fee Harrow 8 eon Dares B56 ners 5 72,000,000 . 
ational Lead pan W. Se) eee ee eat ew Jersey New York City. 14, 905, 400 1 „000 
National Mirror 8 “Association (40 40 companies; fix prices, eto.) eee . 5 5 15, 000, 000 ——— SOR 
ational Bice Eee. ie ee ee os A ee oe SOE aed New Jersey New Orleans A 1, 867, 000 1, 320, 000 
Nati a Salt Company of Sor hon Jersey (forming to control salt interests in tbbtee New York City- 15, 000,000 }...- 2.222.222. 
National Saw Company ( (controlled by Diston) =e aro — 12,000. 000 600, 000 
FT co awn E cle soci a eas wark.. 1,500, 000 1, 500, 000 
National Starch Manufacturing Company (20 plants; price agreement with Now York City. 3, 233, 000 4,066, 200 


other companies in 1898, 
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Present name of trust. * 


National Tin Plate and Stamped Ware Company (opposition to National Enam- 


cling Com b 
National ay Compak y; expects to sgh ah WY —· · ͤ ——————————————— 
National Tube Company; fo with 37 companies... - ......-- venerennenssses-|o>--5 do 
7 Company; — 1892, absorbing 2 or more in 
New Amste: Gas Com een of he companies in New York City.... . 000, 000 
A Coke Compan of Boston; all in Boston ex copt Bay Massachusetts . . Boston 14.009.000 
New England Dairy Company; milk companies.. New Jersey . 600, 000 
Lew Eng’ Telephone and Felegra h — ns ph ds cae ae se A E ee 1 4000 
New England Insurance Exchange; st insurance companies *- i . 167 
New Orleans Water Works Company 8 2,000, 000 
New York and New Jersey 97 2. ͤ ͤ ——T—— f Brooklyn (? 4, 682, 400 
New York Arch. I en Aya ta Compan . ee — š New York 42,000,000 
New York Gas, Electric Li t Beat anà Power Com any 0 „7 ee eg oe 88, 000, 000 
New York Suburban Gas 98 . sl Ke ee 1, 500, 000 
Nicholson File Company; piata 50 — teed — — 2.0000, 000 
North American (owns street ways and electric 88 39,733, 600 
North ber Associa 9 . . lel psadacsstemacesawel ser chaste netueren 5%), 000, 000 
orth Jersey Stree om oh pany; dated trolleys and 2 ferries. 5, 000, 000 
North River Ligh tand Power e F T eee) ASE GE pee a bn o 300, 000 
pany controls ways around Boston 00 . Boston 4,000, 000 
ee eee d ee ae . eee 57, 500,000 
1,000, 000 
) El At vy ae 13 nt of uct 888855 
r) Elevato pany; 13 companies per co prod 000, 

0 g ET EA Fisheries Compa pany EEE ENE AE E E NE E N E, PEERY, 5,000, 000 
Pacific States Telephone Company; 4telegraph and telephone systems of Pacific £10, 000, 000 
hr 75 i (E7) patiway m and Electric Light Company; all railway and electric- 200,000 

ght p 9 
Paterson and Passaic Gas and npg who o Company: ; consolidation of 4 companies. 5, 009, 000 
Pensayivenia, Central Bre pengi breweries in Wy: V. Pen 2, 800, 000 
Pes lvania Manufacturing ightand wer; all electric com of Phila- 15,000,000 
paapa 8 Gas Light and Coke Company of Buffalo; consolidated ......-.......-.-]....-....- 4,975, 000 
People's eon gt ht and Coke Company of Chicago; took in new Chicago com- 28, 750, 000 
panies in 

poms s Light and Power Company; 14 companies in New Jerse gs A RF eo A Preps Se Sh a ee 20, 000, 000 
Peters) Pee, miray and Electric; consolidation of all companies 5 500, 000 
Photogra) I Paper: ži com ate manufacturers of sensitized paper 000, 000 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Company (Limited) 28850 
burg Broring Con ESA $6, 500, 000 
Sear Plate 275 888 
Ney sees: Com 12, 500, 000 
FFF 5 EERE | Ee, Pa E, ̃⅛².XX¹V Ses 50, 000, 000 
Heading Cor Cena ae ite Coal 800 

y (Anthrac . 
ress rms; 80 per cent kor trade 000, 000 
Rives al Operatore rs Company: ; Pitts solida So 

Hubber € pany; consoli: . 
1 — bor Goods Manufacture eat Coun 000, 000 
Saginaw E. Valle Traction Com consolidation of 4 co pff, 700, 000 
Francisco Limited ( 0 ment with other brewer les) 000, 000 
Santy-Kalsomine Gontang (Plaster AE EE ᷣ— — S E — 000,000 

and Combine; 26 companies; fix prices 000, 000 

Shelby Tube Company; weldless tubes 000,000 |. 
ot Manufact 5 ; fixes prices N 000, 000 
Shovel Makers of United States and Canada; ON 000,000 
Flour Compan RMNPORDIN Si cacti ͤ ——— 00,000 

our y: IN a TACE TE eas T DE R E S . 
Spirits Distributing Company; 675, 000 
hp S 8 

ssociation; 10 companies „„ 000, 000 
Dist tend Distributing Company; Whisky 5 000, 000 
Standard Oil; controls petroleum Se A en erip AR pat * — . RNS 250, 000 
Standard Rope and Company; sells through Union Selling Compan: 000, 000 
Stan SOR TIN 2222 — 5 ‚ T 2 000, 000 
Standard Telephone Company: bought Central Missouri Company in 1898 000, 000 
Steel Beams Association; fixes prices......_..-.-..-----.---+-- „ „444% „ 4 „„„„„„%„ͤ%%.v0⸗„n 000, 000 
/ Steel Rail Manufacturers’ * Association; all big companies Fase k 000, 000 
Steel Steamers; f with all manufacturers on Great kes 000, 000 
Steel Tired Car Wheel pany; 6 or 7 car-wheel companies 000,000 
883 — * CORDA CORE) a facie ont acat ane anarte¥ e 000, 000 
750,000 


Temple Trou Transit Railwa 8 all in 5 <2 


Company; consolidated te coal companies in Pennsyl- |.. 


8 Coal, Iron and Railroad pany; plants in Tennessee and Alabama. |. 20, 000, 000 
Theatrical Trust; 50 big ones work togéther „ %ł'] Q £30, 000, 000 
Tidewater Oil Companys con consolidation r 2 eee maaan 5,000, 000 
838 0000 ABT AA ĩð A ↄↄ VA 1. 500, 000 
S and be e e $2,000, 000 
das Dispatoh Oan 'r anait: al pm ted com: 2, 100,000 
Twin C oiy . — all street railways in 1B 000,000 
Underwriters. Association of Biati of Sow Torte Ege — 2 
Union Bag and Paper Company =s -11411-nem 16, 000,000 
Union Carbide Company (acetylene, consolidated) 6, 000, 000 
Union Light and Power Company; 4 companies of Salt Lake and 4,250, 000 
Ures 18 and Signal Company; consolidated with National $097, 950 
m 3 
Union Tobacco Comy N Pede 30 000.000 
n m : e y 
5 ate g com ——— 10,000,000 
Company; 13 breweries, Chicago 5, 463, 000 
United E Electric Company of New Jersey; to unite all companies in North, New 20, 000, 000 
United Gos eee FFF ĩ³˙- ⁊ᷣ ᷣ Roan we ears Ae Sree 15,000,000 
United Ice Company: t companies in SEE as EA R Illinois 20, 000 
275 ied Saten Stine and ng Company; 5 oil lighting interests of 6, 000, 000 
United a — pany (temo) — 5 aii in etiy — ax tet 5 
ic Companies timore; — ͤ—m— — „ 
United Shoe 1 8 Se Som ð . n —— — 8, 625, 000 
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Present name of trust.? 


5 1 Traction Crear oe all N roads in Reading, Pa o 
ted Traction and Company; all roads in and near Providence“ 
United, 3 Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry; 13 companies, practically all in 
uth an 
United States Dyewood and — 75 8 ; to unite all in United States 


United States Eaves Trough and Conducto: Fr — m 
eee Envelope Company; 10 — 90 per cent product in United 
pees States 5 rel Sine ] AAA ESA EER New York.. i 10, 000,000 }............-... 
ted States ure Company (school; enlarging and reforming in 1899) ..|..-........-.-...-- Chicago Tee 
Uate States rari ane flint glass ) Pittsburg 9480 100 680, 000 
United States Leather Company A 62, 854, 600 62, 254, 600 
United States Oil N PS ae ee 180.000 Batts pees 
United States Pla: Com 8 . with 3 other com 8,600,000 |. --..2-2 22. 
United States Rubber; controls ent shoe ont gf U: 23, 666, 000 23, 525, 500 
United States Varnish Company; organizing with all in United States 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
ermont eee E R, S 1 
Virginia. Chemical Company; 27 fertilizer factories.............- 4, 363, 900 5, 085, 000 
Virginia Electric 8 of Norfolk; paren oe all sro aa i Ty Ree RON 
Vi Tron, Coal, Col eee ee. 92757 R AE ee 7,500,000 
aad bach Commercial Company; light; Ee 
wan 8 eee d 40 leading in Buffalo £ 15, 000, 000 
rn Fac ce Association; 23 companies * 23, 802. 500 
Western Live § Ak and! Land Com Company x 408, 000 
Western Straw board Company; plants not in Aenean Compan: pany 2, 500, 000 
Western Union Fire Insurance Association; 59 companies in Western and 47, 902, 368 


Southern States.“ 
‘Western ‘Onion Telegraph; consolidated other 0 in 1881, 1887, and 1894.| New Lor 
e Air-Brake Company; bought American and companies Pennsylvania 


Westinghouse Electric and Man n pools with General! A 
ets oe and owns United States Electric otive Company and Walker 
pompan 
Wholesale Druggists“ National Association; . .. ⅛¾9gd ß 7e... evita ye aes 
Wholesale Grocers of New England. 19 . eff 
Window Shade Manufacturers Association; nearly all in country 
Wire aren Manufacturers“ Association of America; 12 firms Mex on 
Writing Paper Trust; forming with 35 nuai in n Connecticut V. 
Yarn (cotton posters} M Manufacturers; FEE VUES cc asec sos ao abe ual iets ania aed VEETES 
Yellow Pine Compan New Jersey 


2A few of the trusts included in this list are not at this particular time in full force. In most such cases n new r e 5 and it is unlikel 
that, having realized the benefits of combination, capital in these industries will long continue to compete with itself. Bana E trusts, lik 8 Salt 
rc peng ee rene 8 3 fiye years, or at other regular or irregular periods. The Paris Green Combine is likely to make its appearance during, or 
Pro wh Whena trust 45 incorporated the amount of capital reported as issued is usually taken, though it is often far above or below the actual capital employed. 
When not incorporated, the capital N in the allied concerns is estimated. 

4 Unincorporated trusts pay no divi ae W 55 they often make profits to the constituent ee e, Sometimes the re 8 dividends on preferred 
stock ee for two or more kinds ch stock. In bonded indebtedness several kinds of bonds are often grouped together. 


ur typical trusts are taken in these industries. Such trusts are . N wth a 8 other cities or sections of the country. 
This association maintains prices of proprietary medicines — 5 refusing to ogona os sold to wholesalers who cut prices. Similar local associations 
8 sections of the United States and regulate prices of most leading 8 obbers and retailers have similar combinations in States, counties, 
Wholesale ers“ associations oxist in all ts of the country. By means of rebates, etc., they assist the manufacturers of sugar, starch, bakin, 
powder, and of ie ndreds of other leading articleg in maintaining ot FR Be rices, = £ 


ADDITIONS TO TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


The following are some of the industrial trusts formed and projected since abont the middle of March to May 27: 


1 Capitalization. 

tion princi —'. — — 

Present name of trust. Where incorporated. 2 55 pal 5 Preferred 
stock. stock. 

A ted T Com + to acquire 1 $75,000, O00 . eak 
3 Ser Chemical 88 1 s Connecti 1 17, 000, 000 $17, 000, 000 
American B Company; ogee a be 45, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
American Chicle Co.: th 6 6,000, 000 3, 000, 000 
American Gas and Electric Lighting Fixture ipa fo 9, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
A a Hide and Leather Company; 30 com 40, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 

outpu 
Ll rican Plow Company; forming—17 agricultural implement manufacturers, REE O00 TINO nmin 
American Plumbing Supply and Lead 3 C ̃œ P ᷣ . ˙ ⅛—ctQn:!!!! N A E 25, 000, 000 10, 000. 000 
e ö Comspeny, to control clectric railway — in United 25,000,000 ͥ/¶᷑-„V— xd A 
eee ewer. Equipment Company; forming—18 freight-car equipment 9,730, 000 7, 730, 000 
com 
‘School Furniture Company; school urch furniture APN ar do .. e 
American Shipbuil & Som pany, ahi . etc., on Great Lakes 2 10,000,000 | , 10,000, 000 
American Smelting an: pany; oon many big companies 1 8 27,400,000 27, 400,000 
American Steel Hoop Company; 10 hoop, te ie, and band companies do 75 19, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
pe ei Stoneware Company; forming—25 potteries companies east of Missis- ..| Akron i 
ver. 

8 Window Glass Company; forming to control 80 or 90 per cent of all. 30, 000, 000 

American W: Paper Company; formin with 21 mills in Massachusetts? _ 12, 500, 

Automobiue Mac and Screw Company; 1 — screw man in 6, 000, 000 

Boston Breweries Company; sarme DT 3,250,000 

ee Steel Com Companys forming—includes 15 Canoe & Frick iron, steel 125, 000, 000 

8 Hu 7 Steanibont ong $f 9 Hudson River boats 5 veo 

Consolida: treet Car ; 6 of largest manufacturers 3 , 000, 
Chamber e eure Manu Manufacturers’ Association; 60 manufacturers of side- 110,000 000 
Ste.; fixes 
ons ee, forming with 75 steam laundries 14,000, 000 
and Blind Company; 35 Chicago com 10600000 
an Cir Pig hting anå Brake Com yi 5 companies ...-.... , OUD, 
— . — pany; all artificial TC ULATED ENEN . A EE 2, 000, 000 
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Present name of trust. 


Continental Cotton Oil Company; 7 Southern com 


8 Company; with Standard Company; controls sardine 
n a 4 
cotton Yarn Combination; f —7 mills in Massachusetts 


Encaustic Tile Company; to con 


Com 
— Association; fixes 


companies 


H fac prices 
International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Company; 3 rubber-tire companies. 


x Paper Combination; forming with 4 usetts companies 
United States. 
Manufactured Rubber Company, to control output 
anufacturers; 


Pacific Coast Biscuit Company’ big 

9 5 8 Pg van on; forming; 95 per cen 
rg a S eee e 
Sor ‘kore’ Associa 


Republic Iromand Steel Compan: 
Soa, kers’ 


8 W ( 

St Metal Company; forming—1l0 companies, — 5 

Union Steel and Chain 2 5 1 ; for 
ig 2 


United Fruit 9 10 companies; tropical T 
Transportation Company; to control street railways in 


United Power an 
Pennsylvania. 

United States Dry Paint Com y; forming—mineral nts.. 
United States Flour Milling Company; forming—19 mills ft. 
United States Glue Company; forming to control glue produet 
United States Worsted Yarn 8 

United Zinc and Lead Company; to 
Western Drug Jobbers; fo 


e mills in Missouri 


2 $17,000,000 bonds, 


1Estimated. * $2,153,000 bonds. 


th-Evans Glass Company; forming—5 chimney concerns, all in the 


forming to unite 19 7 a mills . = 
and Kansas 
g—Western combination 


Py RoE ot ap Sd Seas IKOE ee 8 8, 460,000 
338 4, 000, 000 
FRETS 10,750,000 

25,000, 000 

ee 1,500, 000 

Suis 1 1000, 000 

. . A 2, 000, 000 
5,000, 000 

SEES 140, 000, 000 
10, 000,000 

E AES 150, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 

Sig E EEAS 4, 000, 000 

10, 000; 000 

2,000, 000 

2! 500, 000 

7. 1 20), 000,000 
5 1, 750, 000 
FFC 11/900, 000 
CEARA 30, 000, 000 

be 125, 000, 000 
15,000, 000 

1,150, 000 

4, 000,000 

3, 250, 000 

r E 30, 000, 000 
FTT 20.000 000 
ooo 12, 500, 000 

1 3, 000, 000 

3,500, 000 

15, 000, 000 

Ea 20; 000, 000 
A RSS PRE Ry Meise EN gerd MERE Soaps ESR 5, 000, 000 
CTT 115,000,000 


8100. 000. 00% 5 per cent bonds. 


$ $500,000 bonds. *$1,500,0006 per cent bonds. 7 $1,150,000 bonds. 


# $7,500,000 6 per cent bonds, 


In the above list only the egies stock and bonds actually issued or proposed to be issued at once are given, when known. Some of the trusts in this 


list inclade trusts in the 
includes the Hecker-Jones-Jowell 1 Company, etc. Some of t 
Sash, Door, and Blind Com y babl 
incorporated name of the Stee 


Thus the United Frnit Sompeny. includes the Boston 

è trusts are under different names, since 
y includes but little more than the 
teamers Combination. Some of the trusts marked “forming” are so far 


Fruit Company; the United States Flour Millin San pany 
formally 5 Thus the Ch: nee 

erican Sh 3 8 is t 
hardly possible. 


and Door Combination; 5 


vanced that retraction 


Others have simply secured options on plants and are attempting to float the bonds and 


Statue of Oliver P. Morton. 


REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Saturday, March 24, 1900. i 


3 A of these resolutions, suitably engrossed and duly au- 
thenticated, tetramer! — tted to the governor of the State of Indiana z 

Mr. BEVERIDGE said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Great men are the instruments of God. They 
are His voice to the suffering, His shield to the oppressed, His 
hand for the building of nations. The Almighty needed his Macca- 
bee, his Joshua, and his David as much as his John the beloved. 
Richelien and Washington and Bismarck were his ministers as 
much as Luther or Wesley or Brooks. And just as truly was 
Oliver P. Morton one of the small group of mighty men who bore 
heaven's commission to establish the imperishable nationality of 
the Aa ene and fidelity to that trust is the key to all he 
ever said or or was. 

Ido not believe that inspiration is confined to the dreamer of 
dreams or the singer of songs. ag Sag re may glorify the doer 
of deeds as well. In a sense Oliver P. Morton was inspired when, 
in the midst of doubt, hesitation and beaconless purpose, he said: 
I would rather come out of a seven years’ struggle defeated in 
arms and conceding independence to successful revolution than 
to purchase present peace by the concession of a ciple that 
must inevitably explode this Nation into small and dishonorable 
fragments; and, speaking thus, voiced the loyalty of the land to 
e was inspired when, on the very day 


the flag of the Nation. 


and hour that Lincoln called for troops, he flashed back this mes- 
sage in response: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF INDIANA, 
April 15, 1861. 
To ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of The United States: 


On behalf of the State of Indiana I tender to you for the defense of the na- 
tion and to uphold the authority of the Government 10,000 men. 


OLIVER P. MORTON, 
Governor of Indiana. 

And, speaking thus, made disgraceful all delay and left only 
action glorious. He was ene when he hurled regiment after 
regiment into battle with all of duty’s heroic sternness, and in- 
spired when he cared for and comforted those soldier boys withalla 
mother’s tenderness for her suffering child, His sanitary com- 
mission was as holy as religion; his military agency was as sacred 
as the church; his bureau of finance an institution divinely blessed 
as an instrument of the great purposes of God. 

All this*was done in a holy cause. A single passionate belief 
inspired his life—a single irresistible resolution. A Nation in 

ity the American people ought to be, and a Nation in reality 
he would give his powers to make us. To the current of this 
great purpose every act and word and thought of Oliver P, Morton 
was tributary. His statesmanship was Nationality. His loves 
and hates, his hopet and fears, were incidents to the mighty 
thought that glorified his life and made him mighty as itself. 

He was himself an argument for his cause. All great men are 
God's incarnations of national life. A man like Morton makes 
sectional lines absurd. Washington was too great for Virginia; 
Hamilton too great for New York. Bismarck was too great for 
Prussia—he was, by divine right, the statesman of all the German 
people. And so we see that God has made all great men for all 
their people—not for a local subdivision of them. As civiliza- 
tion ens, governments widen, men are t only as their 
powers and sympathies are large enough for all the peop e of their 
race. At the beginning the greatest man was in his family 
alone. From families sprang communities. From communities 
grew pey states, and from these great nations with all their 
possibilities of commerce and art, of interchangeable industry 
and mutual helpfulness, of united power, collective achievement, 
the civilization of cooperation, the royalty of labor and the sover- 
eignty of citizenship. And so in the hearts of the common peo- 
ple the inspiration toward nationality ever dwells. It is thei 
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instinct of power. That is why the common people of every 
land respond to their Alfreds, their Lincolns, their Cavours, and 
their Mortons. These seers of statesmanship behold in a consoli- 
dated nationality the sovereignty of the ple, the prosperity 
of the people, the be and safety of the people; and so the 
people hear them gladly. No man is great except he serves the 
people and becomes the visible expression of the people's better 
thought and higher purpose. He who thinks to be great by sery- 
ing self alone is ambition’s fool, trifling with the lightnings of fate. 

And so it was to the establishment of the people’s nationality 
that Morton consecrated his giant powers. He was the Gibraltar 
of the Government in the West. Stanton and Morton were the 
imperial wills that held aloft the hands of Lincoln until victory 
came, So far as deeds and facts could make it so, Morton was 
doe i President of the United States in active charge of the 
Ohio Valley. Noman can tell what the result would haye been 
had not some man like Morton been what and where our Morton 
was. Consider our position. Indiana was the keystone of the 
North. Indiana invaded, Chicago and Detroit taken, and the Con- 
federate flag would have prevailed from lake to gulf. This ter- 
ritory wasa necessary factor in 2y grand strategy the Confederacy 
might attempt. Portions of the State were gangrened with sym- 
pat y for the rebellion. The Knights of the Golden Circle, num- 

ering 50,000 in Indiana, with $200,000 for the purchase of arms, 
actually planned a military uprising. Powerful men hoped to see 
Indiana the open gateway by which the hosts of the stars and 
bars might split the North in twain, Suppose a commonplace man 
had been in Morton's place? Think of the certain consequences 
a a Confederate sympathizer been the executive of this strategic 
tate! 

But Oliver P. Morton was governor of Indiana, and, instead of 
an inward swinging gate to the enemies of the Union, Indiana 
was made by Morton an entering wedge for the rending of the 
Confederacy. He did more. He made Indiana an example for 
every loyal State. He obliterated State lines for the purpose of 
patriotism. Before Ohio had omuppea a single man, Morton had 
sent four regiments flying across her territory en route to Wash- 
ington. The Confederates threatened Cincinnati. The proper 
authorities were laggard in responding; the frightened city turned 
to Morton. In fifteen hours 3,000 stand of arms, 24 pieces of artil- 
lery. with ammunition for both, two regiments of Indiana soldiers 
in Cincinnati's streets, proved that Morton's patriotism knew not 
the boundaries of States. 

Morgan crossed the Cumberland; they wired the news to Mor- 
ton, and back the answer flew: “One regiment leaves to-night, 
another to-morrow, two more next day.“ He knew neither night 
nor day in his terrificactivity. The Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
regiments were mustered in by candlelight and started to the 
front before the break of dawn. The Government needed ammu- 
nition: Morton, on his own e established a great 
manufactory of the materials of war. Admiral Foote needed 
powder to bombard Fort Henry; Morton furnished it, and that 
stronghold fell, Most of the ammunition with which the battle 
of Shiloh was fought and won wassupplied by Morton. Indiana’s 
soldiers needed overcoats; the supply of the Government was 
short; Morton did not wait, but himself bought nearly 30,000 over- 
coats, paid for them, and, while the Government waited, Indiana's 
soldiers were kept warm. Indiana's treasury was empty from 
the very start; Morton raised on private paper more than $4,000,- 
000. Such were the deeds of Morton. He was the Union's flam- 
ing sword all along the border. He was faith to the faltering, 
certainty to the doubtful, courage to the weak of heart, and an 
inspiration to every State and to every man throughout the entire 
Nation. Such activity in other days would be called unbalanced, 
ill-considered, neurotic. But it is the tempest-like activity and 
the instantaneousness of action which genius always has. 

And all this time men planned his death. More than once they 
sought his life; one time their bullet barely missed its mark. These 
were the only men that Morton ever hated. He respected the 
enemy in the field—they were brave men fighting in a mistaken 
cause. But for the cowards who sought by stealth to kill the cause 
for which he had sent more than 200,000 Indiana boys to battle, 
Oliver P. Morton had a hatred hot as the thunderbolts of God. 
Yet when their leaders, condemned to death, stood in the shadow 
of the gallows, Morton interceded with the President and saved 
their lives—so close to the fountains of righteous wrath in the 
breast of this tender and heroic man the springs of mercy welled. 

Morton's whole career was based upon profound belief in the 
common people—not the theoretical belief of the doctrinaire, 
not the simulated belief of the demagogue; but the living, vital, 
human faith of one who in himself is of the people. That is why 
he was a Nationalist. That was why he sent that telegram to 
Lincoln the very hour the President called for troops—he believed 
the 10,000 men he tendered would respond. Faith is the heart of 
deeds. That was why he built arsenals, bought provisions, 


equipped a quarter of a million of men for war—he believed the 
people would sustain him. That was why he pressed the ratifica- 


tion of the fourteenth amendment, and, as a Senator, the adop- 
tion and ratification of the fifteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. That was why he championed 
reconstruction, based, as he deelared upon the everlasting princi- 
ples of eaual and exact justice to all men.” 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago Morton pro an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for the election of Presidents 
by the people. All his measures, all his deeds were based upon his 
faith in the people. He did not doubt, he did not underestimate 
the intelligence, the purity, and the patriotism of the masses. He 
did not believe in Matthew Arnold’s doctrine of the ‘‘ Saving rem- 
nant.” He knew that if this Republic is to besaved the plain peo- 
ple must do the saving; that when men get too far away from the 
soil they cease to love it enough to die forit. He knew that nearly 
all the heroes of Lexington and Concord, of Vicksburg and the 
Wilderness, were toilers before they were soldiers, 

And so Morton looked at every problem from the view point of 
the common people. He sprang from them—was one of them 
himself. His father was a shoemaker. He was himself a hatter. 
His association, till full manhood, was exclusively with the work- 
ing classes. Let me again and again repeat that no one can un- 
derstand Oliver P. Morton who forgets that, first of all, he believed 
profoundly in the plain people, whom Abraham Lincoln loved; 
and, second, that the passion of his life was to see this matchless 
people welded into an indivisible and immortal Nation. These 
vast characters attract the people by a sort of law of moral grav- 
itation. The propie trust them by an instinct that passes the 
wisdom of formal thought. The people know that thêse great 
characters are the agents of the eternal verities, even, perhaps, 
unconsciously to those characters themselves. 

Inspired by such a faith and such a purpose, he put his will into 
his thought. and instantly they were facts. And his was the 
kingliest will of that heroic period. After all, courage is the 
royal element of human character. Stricken with paralysis, this 
Indiana shoemaker's son, this child and lover of the common peo- 
ple, went from the governor's chair to the Senate, and there, 
without experience or wide learning, he instantly became the 
leader of that glorious comyany of intellect and spirit and learn- 
ing. And what a Senate it was!—a Senate to be a mediocre 
member of which was to be a distinguished man! Sumner was 
there, Conkling was there, Thurman was there, Edmunds and 
Carpenter and Logan were there. Distinguished men of the Nation 
who still are Senators of the Republic began their services with 
Morton—warriors and scholars and lawyers and orators, some 
of them statesmen equal to the test the world has seen. It 
was a time when America pointed proudly to her Senate and said, 
These are representative of American courage and character 
and mind.” And anonn them sat the Senator from Indiana, 
stricken unto death, yet lord and leader of those princes of the 


ople. 
And he knew that.a republic can only be preserved by parties. 
He understood that principles were greater than personalities, and 
that a party standing for a principie is greater than any man 
standing for a personality. Therefore he was a partisan, A par- 
tisan like Morton is one who believes in the sovercignty of an 
idea. A partisan like Morton is one who would have theories re- 
duced to practice. A partisan like Morton is one whose faith in 
essential things dissolves his discontent with incidentals—whose 
loyalty to an eternal belief is greater than any temporary repre- 
sentative of that belief. All the world’s achievers have been such 
partisans. From Savonarola to Luther, from Cromwell to Glad- 
stone, from Washington to Lincoln, the lords of human conviction 
and achievement have been for that very reason partisans of the 
cause they championed. Petween a partisan of a cause and his 
opposite is all the difference between beliefs and interests, between 
convictions and investments, between a principle and an expedi- 
ent. In this sense Morton was aking of partisans. He wasa 
partisan of principle; but he was not the puppet of a machine—a 
distinction frequently forgotten. No man honored a conviction 
that differed from his own more than did Morton, the incarnation 
of conviction; no man so swift and terrible in wrath at wrong in 
his own party than he, its strongest leader.“ 
- America needs to-day more partisanship like that. 

Courage and honesty, the gift of-seeing things, andan appalling 
energy—these were the reenforcements that Morton brougbt to 
the Union. He was a bridled hurricane. And he saw things with 
that clear vision which, in another age, would have made men 
call him a seer. Morton saw through the hearts of men, under- 
stood the conclusion of the syllogysm of events, and so beheld the 
flag of the American people—man’‘s last experiment in liberty 
saw that dear banner, carrying with it the destinies of his country 
and the hope of all mankind, sinking from sight in the smoke of 
rebellion. 

And so, with a passion we can not understand in these cold 
days, he spoke and wrought. But Indiana's soldiers understood 
him when he handed them their colors and spoke to them those 
words of fire at parting. They understood him when, suffering 
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in the hospitals of pain, comforts and cheer and nursing came 
there from the old Indiana home, sent 1 soo hand of their great 
war governor. They understood him w the soldiers of other 
States told them how they looked on Morton as their governor, 
too. I kuew a family of soldiers, Ohio volunteers, yet such was 
the infiuence of that matchless man on loyal hearts from every 
State that in that household to this way day the name of Morton 
is second only to Lincoln as the best beloved of all our country’s 
civil names since Washington, This Napoleon of iotism was 
national in his activity. I have it at first hand from authority 
absolutely reliable that he made many secret trips to Washington 
to strengthen the decision of the President, perplexed with con- 
flicting considerations and distraught with the double necessity of 
acting, and at the same time of holding together discordant ele- 
ments essential to success, which decided action in any direction 
threatened to explode. I am told that Lincoln declared that Mor- 
ton had more influence with that iron man, Stanton, than the 
President himself. If Lincoln was the great conservative, the 
genius of statecraft, the scientist of popular feeling, whose skill in 
the ement of men made ultimate victory ible, Morton 
was the spirit of decision, moving the President to act when the 
hour had struck, There was none so great that he feared to tell 
them all his thought; none so humble that Morton would not listen 
to their ion and advice. 

He fr: y epoka his mind toall. That was the secret of his 
power in public speech, Every thought was to Morton a convic- 
tion. That is the characteristic of all great speakers. The only 
perfect argument is a truthful statement of your case. That is 
the method of all immortal words. Christ spoke as one having 
authority. The Declaration of Independence is not weakened by 
the expression of a doubt. John the Baptist never said, “I may 
be wrong.” The man who influences men to die for a piace 
must bean intellectualabsolutist. This was the method of Morton. 
He was not an orator as the term is used to-day—no tonguey man, 
no round-voiced, graceful-gestured carpet knight of words. I 
thank God he was not. Had he been he never could have touched 
the people’s hearts as so masterfully he did. But he was an 
orator in the sense that the great apostle was, Oratory is the 
telling of a needful truth at an appropriate time by an honest 
man, who believes what he says so fervently that to his hearers 
he becomes a m t of conviction; all else is merely entertain- 
ment by a ski performer upon that wonderful instrument 
called human speech. The three model speeches of the world are 
the Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, the appeal of the Apostle 
Paul on Mars Hill, and the inspired words of Abraham Lincoln 
at Gettysburg. These have no tricks, no tinsel, no flowers of 
wax; they are immortal in the simple majesty of the traths they 
so perfectly reveal. 

r. President, Oliver P, Morton was an elemental man, He 
had the sincerity and simplicity of nature. He was the personifi- 
cation of the people who are always natural, always elemental, 
and in the end always—n: ily always—right. All great men 
are this. They have in them something of the oceans, the moun- 
tains, and the stars. In their presence the schemes of schemers 
seem illogical and absurd—seem like the houses of cards that 
children build. The road is always plain before these elemental 
men because ed perceive, with the large vision of the seer, 
whither that road inevitably leads, 

Such men have that courage which lesser men call folly, but 
which history always estimates vrs, wie and to which the people 
in the end unfailingly respond. They do not hesitate to make 
their stand. They do not hesitate to act their thought. They do 
not hesitate to put their destiny to the touch. Indeed, their des- 
tiny, their personal fortunes, are the last items they consider. 
Their cause or their country alone is a thing of consequence to 
them. Such are all the inspired and inspiring characters in his- 


tory. Such was Leonidas, such Cesar, such Cromwell, such Bis- 
marck—such the greatest of all the great, our unapproached and 
unapproachable Washington. Men like these found States or 


saye them. Men like these clear the ru and, to weaker men, 
the an ergs way up the mountain, and, taking humanity by the 
hand, lead it upwardgto purer atmosphere and broader vision. 
And such was Indiana’s titanic son, the elemental Morton. 

The world is so much better than it ever was before. In all civi- 
lization no absolute autocrat wears a crown to-day. Men’s minds 
as well as bodies, everywhere, are free. The inquisition is so im- 
possible to-day that all its horrors seem the imperfect memory of 
adream. Slavery is gone forever, and on the seat of independence, 
dignity, and power free labor sits enthroned. - There is bread for 
all who work, and what within this generation were the luxuries 
of the few to-day are the necessities of all. Thought is free, 
speech is free; liberty at last is dwelling among the sons of men. 
All this we owe to the heroes of the people—those minds of light 
and lion hearts and wills imperial who voiced the people's thought, 
led the people's cause to victory, and enshrined the people's rights 
in the people’s imperishable Nation. And among them stands 
our Morton, immortal with the immortality of d l 


Trusts. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN WESLEY GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1900. 


The House ha under co! eration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 188), 
proposing an ame: ent to the Constitution of the United States— 


Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: By the very words of his own lips I shall prove 
that the mouthpiece of the Administration on this floor the gent!e- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GrosveNor}—is “ unwise and unstatesman- 
like” in that he and his y are advocating this proposed six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution which will destroy the 
ancient and existing rights of the States over co ations. Ina 
8 in House ber 15, 1899, about five months ago, 

e gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR].in powerful and un- 
mistakable wise and statesmanlike words condemned such a meas- 
ure and left us little room to believe that he would ever again fail 
to do his ‘‘plain duty.” In this speech he said: 


rtake to 
interfere with domestic affairs or with domestica traffic and to say that such 
and such commodities shall not cross the line of the States, or which should 
undertake to limit or destroy the powers of State corporations. 

Mr. COCARAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR, I yield for a question. 

Mr. COCHRAN of uri. I ask the gentleman if the decisions of the 
courts in the last thirty years have not entirely changed tho legal aspect of 
the interstate-commerce law! In other words, has not the doctrine, in a 
eee deprived the States of the very power the gentlemau is now 

ussing 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, now, that opens quite a wide field. Would that be 
a justification why should now undertake to assail the corporations 
ot a State by legislation? I admit that there has been all over this country, 
in the State courts and in the Supreme Court of the United States, a growth 
of judicial interpretation. Ladmit that. The gentleman isa lawyer, and he 
knows I am right, and he knows that there is no great State of the Union 
that can say that this system of legal interpretation bas not invaded the 
supreme authority of his own State. I admit that, but that is no reason why 
we should to-day undertake by mal action to destroy the power of 
the States to control and ulate their own domestic affairs in their own 
war, The States must fin the work so auspiciously begun by Congress 
and the Supreme Court,--Congressional Record, volume 83, page Sis. 


He now advocates this amendment; and will (and did) vote for 
it, possibly because he knew it would never pass Congress (even 
this House), and if it did it would never be ratified and become 
“the law of the land,” or he may have really thought there was 


noth in it,” but simply a campaign subterfuge to appease an 
anne and trust-pillaged people until the next election has come 
and gone. 


We all know Mr. Bryan never favored surrendering ag rights 
of the States over corporations; on the contrary, he said at the 
Chicago trast convention this: 

My plan is this: First, that the State has, orshould have, the right to create 
whatever private corporations the people of the State desire. 

Second, that the State has, or should have, the right to impose such limi- 
tations upon an outside corporation as the people of the State may think 


necessary for their own protection. That the right of the le of 
the State to oy, Arak what rations they shall organize in their State; 
and, second, what corporations y permit to come from other States 
to do business in their State. 


Third, that the Federal Government has, or should have, the right to im- 
poemo restrictions as C ress may think necessary upon any corpora- 

ion which does business ou ə of the State in which it is organized. 

In other words, I would preserve to the ple of the State all the rights 
that they now bave, and at the same time have Congress exercise a concur» 
rent remedy to supplement the State remedy. 

Mark his language: > 

I would preserve to the people of the State all the rights that they now have, 
and at the same time have Congress exercise a concurrent remedy to supple- 
ment the State remedy. 

I was present at this trust conference, talked with Mr. Bryan 
before he spoke, when he disclaimed any intention to interfere 
with existing State rights, and heard this speech made just as I 
have read it. 

Under existing Federal and State laws the State has the 
power! to create, empower, x. te, control, and dissolve domes- 
tic corporations, and may ‘‘exclude foreign corporations entirely” 
when engaged in internal, local, or State commerce, even though, 
as in the Texas case, the foreign corporation was incorporated 
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to do business “in Missouri and other States“ (or interstate and 

State commerce) by buying and selling naval stores, oils, etc., as 

1 eee of facts shows which accompanies the opinion of 
court, 

In this case this oil company violated the anti-trust laws of 
Texas, and under that statute its charter was forfeited, and it was 
excluded from doing any local, internal, or State trade within the 
State of Texas. ọ judgment entered by the trial court was 
affirmed by the court of civil 1 8955 of the State of Texas, which 
judgment was reaffirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, March 19, 1900, and reads as follows: 

It is therefore ordered, nudged, and decreed by the court that the de- 
fendant, the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, be, and is hereby, denied the right 
and prohibited from doing any business within this State, and that the per- 
mit to do business within tate heretofore issued July 6, 1889, by the sec- 
retary of state of this State be, and the same is hereby, canceled and held 
for naught, and that said defendant, the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, its 
managers, superintendents, agents, servants, and attorneys be, and are 
hereby, perpetually enjoined and restrained from doing business within this 
State. No herein shall be construed to in any way affect or apply o or 
1 said defendant's right to engage in interstate commerce wi this 


The defendant was forced to trial for its illegal acts of com- 
merce in restraining the internal local or State trade done by it 
within the State of Texas. The trial court expressly excluded 
from the consideration of the jury the defendant's legal or illegal 
acts in restraint of interstate trade, to which action the defendant 
excepted, contending that the court could not put it on trial for 
its i egal acts done within the State because it was engaged also 
in interstate commerce. But the Texas court overruled this ob- 
jection, and this ruling was expressiy affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, holding that the courts of Texas had 
the right to construe a State statute, and that its action did not 
abridge any of the constitutional rights of the defendant, citing 
many authorities, 

Justice McKenna said: 

The transactions of interstate commerce were withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the jury, and were alsoexcepted from the judgment. * * The 
statutes must be considered in reference to these contracts—that is, contracts 
pertaining to local commerce. In any other aspect they are not subject to 
our review on this record, except the power of the State to restrict their regu- 
lation to local commerce, upon which a contention is raised, It is based on 
the following provision: 

“Every 42 FS corporation violating any of the provisions of this act is 
hereby denied the right and prohibited from doing any business within this 
State, and it shall be the duty of the attorney-general to enforce this pro- 
vision by injunction or other proceedings in the district court of Travis.“ 

The court continued: 

The claim is, if we understand it, that the statute prohibits all business of 
foreign corporations, and hence is unconstitutional as including interstate 
business, and can not be limited by judicial construction to local business 
and the unconstitutional taint thereby removed. 

Cases were cited which the court held did not apply, holding 
with the Texas court against the company. t 2 

Having stated that the Federal courts have the right to inter- 
pret Federal statutes, Justice McKenna said: 

The courts of Texas have like power of interpretation of the statutes of 
Texas. What they say the statutes of that State mean we must accept them 
to mean, er k p UIA 8 x — Lene tenet 
guage or by separatin: e visions v and invali r n 
ii 0. 8,88; 1 U. Al.. ö 
THY ANTI-TRUST ACT OF TEXAS CONSTRUED BY THE SUPREME COURT OF 

THE UNITED STATES. 

The court expressly held that the“ 5 ” to do business in 
Texas was subject to the acts of 1889 and 1895, which! provide for 
the forfeiture of the permit of a foreign corporation which may 
violate any of the provisions of the statute.” 

The court said and held: 

The act [1889] in force when the appellant entered the State informed it 
that for a violation of its terms the permit to do business here (Texas) would 
be forfeited, This provision of the law wasas much part of the obligation 
and as binding upon the be 8 98g as if it had been expressly made part of 
the permit * * * and t [act 1889), as we have seen, imposes valid condi- 
tions upon the plaintiff in error, and their violation subjected its permit to 
do business in the State toforfeiture. (Waters-Pierce Oil Company vs. Texas, 
177 U. S. R., page —.) 

Judgment affirmed,” declaring the permit of this corporation 
“ forfeited.” 

Justice McKenna, for the court, had already said: 

The plaintiff in error isa Sippy e Vagt potoit and what a of contract- 
ing has it in the State of Texas? is is the only zuoi and it can not find 
an answer in the rights of natural persons. Jt can o find an answer in 
the rights of corporations and the powors of the States over them. What 
those rights are and what that power is has often been declared by this 


court. 
A corporation is the creature of the law, and none of its powers are origi- 
nal. They a: RA. them, and can 


re precisely what the incorporating act has 
only be e in the manner which that act authorizes. 

In other words, the State p. bes the purposes of the corporation and 
the means of executing those purposes. Purposes and means are within the 
State’s control. This is true as to domestic corporations. It has even a 
broader application to foreign corporations— 
citing many cases. à 3 

As to foreign corporations, the court said: 

Having no absolute tof recognition in other States, but depending for 
such recognition and ‘orcement of its contracts u their assent, 1 6 


lows, as a matter of course, that such assent may 
terms and conditions as those States may think proper to impose. 


Now listen particularly to this language: 


They (the States) may exclude the foreign corpora 
restrict g business to particular Ain jad or they may exact such N ‘or 
the performance of its contract with their citizens as in their judgment will best 


tion entirely; they may 


promote the public interest. The whole matter rests in their discretion, 


The court, in support of its opinion, cites and approves many 
cases. 

So we have the law now perfectly clear that even a “foreign 
corporation, incorporated * * to buy and sell, in Missouri 
and other States, naval stores and oils "—combining ‘‘in restraint 
of State trade,” contrary to antitrust-combine State laws—can be 
by the State excluded, and was in this Texas case excluded from 
doing that business in Texas, 

Here is not only the law reannounced, but a case in point where 
(under a Democratic administration) a foreign corporation is ex- 
cluded from the transaction of any local or State commerce 
within the State of Texas and its permit to do such business in 
that State forfeited. The State law is and was held to be supreme 
in such a case. 

THE POWER AND DUTY OF CONGRESS IS TO CONTROL FOREIGN CORPORA- 
TIONS AND COMMERCE. 

The anti-trust act of 1860 undertook to and does ‘‘ prohibit” 
though notenforced, foreign and interstate trust combines, and 
the court so held in December, 1899: 

In the Pipe case the court held: 

Con may * * * prohibit the performance of any contract between 
individuals * è to directly regulate to any substantial extent inter- 
state or foreign commerce. * * The power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce comprises tho right to enact a law prohibiting the citi- 
zen from entering into these private contracts which directly * * è reg- 
ulate to a greater or less degree among the States. (175 U. S. R). 

We then see that Congress can “prohibit ” interstate trust trade 
altogether. We will now show that Congress can “prohibit” for- 
eign and interstate corporations and combines, 

POWERS OF CONGRESS OVER FOREIGN AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS AND BODIES DEALING THEREIN. 

While the States have this full and complete power over do- 
mestic corporations or foreign corporations engaged in local or 
State trade, Congress has. full and complete power to control 
interstate and foreign commerce and foreign corporations and 
bodies engaged in such commerce, and such laws have been held 
uniformly constitutional, as I will show later on. It is not only 
within the power, but it is, says the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the duty,” of Congress to exact in such business and 
from such associations any guaranties it might deem necessa 
for the public security and for the faithful transaction of busi- 
ness, * and, as Mr. Bryan says, it ‘‘ ought to exercise it.” 

The State of Kentucky undertook to tax Crutcher, the agent of 
an express company doing interstate and local business, and un- 
dertook to justify this tax as a police regulation. Held unconsti- 
tutional for the State to levy this tax on interstate commerce, but 
also held it was within the power and it was the duty of Congress 
to protect the people from these foreign or interstate corporations 
ak associations, : 

The power is squarely admitted in and the duty enjoined on 
Congress. 

The Supreme Court of the United States says: Congress has the 
power, the hey Mpa and it is its duty to provide for the security 
of the people of the United States in relation to foreign rate 
bodies or Doren individuals with whom they may have relations 
of foreign or interstate commerce. This the court held was the law 
in Crutcher vs. Kentucky (141 U. S., 57), citing many cases. It has 
been reaffirmed. - 

This is the rule laid down by Justice Bradley in the leading case 
of Crutcher against Kentucky. Let us, then, assume thattheStates 
have no power to regulate or exclude foreign corporations engaged 
in foreign or interstate commerce and local, internal, or, State com- 
merce. Itis perfectly clear that Congress has the full power to 
exclude foreign corporations engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or both, and that it is the duty of Congress to protect not 
only the people of the United States, but of the several States or 
any State, fromsuch business or corporations. Thus we see Con- 
gress can exclude such corporations entirely from the State, while 
the States can exclude such of them as are engaged or who want 
to engage in local, internal, or State commerce. Combining, then, 
the two powers—Federal and State te trust evil is met, State and 
national, and crushed, But, as we see from the Texas case, a 
foreign corporation dealing in interstate and State commerce can 
be and was in that case prohibited from doing internal business 
in the State of Texas. e will now read from the Crutcher case, 
that exploits the power and duty of Congress under the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution, 

THE DUTY AND POWER OF CONGRESS TO PROTECT THE PEOPLE FROM 

FOREIGN OR INTERSTATE CORPORATIONS OR COMMERCE, 

Crutcher vs. Kentucky (141 U. S., 57), the court says: 


Congress would undoubtedly have the right to exact from associations of 
that kind (f or in te eee ranties it ht deem 
necessary for the public security and for the faithful transaction of business; 
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and, as itis within the vince of Congress, it is to be presumed that Congress 
has done, or will do, all that is n and ah pd inthatregard. * * * 

It has frequently been laid down by this court that the power of Congress 
over interstate commerce is as absolute as it is over foreign commerce. 
+ * + The prtrogative, the responsibility, and the duty of providing for 
the security of the citizens and the people of the United States in relation to 
foreign corporate bodies, or foreign individuals with whom they may have 
rolntions ot foreign commerce, belong to the Government of the United 
States, and not to the governments of the several States; and confidence in 
that regard may be in the National Legislature without any anxiety 
or apprebension arising from the fact that the subject-matter is not within 
the province or jurisdiction of the State legislatures. And the same thing is 
exactly true wit rd to interstate commerce as it is with re; to for- 
eign commerce. No difference is perceivable between the two (citing many 
cases). 


The court happily says the prerogative” belongs to Congress; 
the responsibility“ is on Congress; the “duty” devolves on 
Congress. To do what, I ask? To ees the people of this 
country against injuries or threatened dangers at the hands of 
foreign corporate bodies” or foreign individuals“ in matters 
of foreign and interstate commerce. 

Why, then, do we want an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution to protect the people in foreign or domestic commerce or 
from foreign or domestic corporations? Congress, we see, has 
full and complete power as to the former, while the States have 
full and complete power as to the latter, with the additional 
power to exclude foreign corporations dealingin State commerce. 

will now show that Congress has for more than a century 
prohibited foreign commerce by constitutional laws uniformly 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States; that this court 
has repeatedly said that the power over foreign commerce was no 
greater than the power of Congress over interstate commerce 
(Crutcher and Brown cases cited); that 9 has repeatedly 
passec valid laws Pabst interstate and foreign commerce; 

at the power of Congress over interstate and foreign commerce 
knows no limitation except the Federal Constitutionitself. (Pipe 
case, and Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat.) 

Mr. Eryan, in the National Watchman of January 11, 1900, sug- 
gests that this power over Congress should be invoked to protect 
the people against foreign corporations and bodies dealing in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. He says: 


As the Constitution gives Congress legislative control over interstate 
commerce. it would seem to follow that Con; might impose any reasona- 
ble restrictions necessary for the protection of the public from monopolies, 

The corporation would have in its possession the evidence necessary to 
secure a license, and it would be no hardship upon it to require it to pre- 
sent that evidence tothe Interstate Commerce Commission or to some other 
body authorized to grant licenses. 

Progress is made along the line of least resistance. The license system se- 
cures the desired resalts with but little annoyance to legitimate business. 
The honest corporation. with honest stock, engaged in honest industry, will 
find it easy to secure a license, and ought to welcome any system that will 
protect it from a dishonest corporation, with dishonest stock, engaged in an 
effort to establish a monopoly. 

In answer to the contention that the restrictions above proposed would in- 
terfere with the right of a citizen to the free use of his money and property, 
it may be remarked that there is a material difference between the natural 
peels Br ep and blood and conscience—and the fictitious person called a 
corporation. 


1 these adjudications we in brief gather the following as the 
W: 


1. That the States have the power to exclude 9 or admit and regu- 
late foreign corporations engaging in commerce done within the limits of the 
State, and can require “security from them to protect the people in their 
relations with them, in the “discretion of the State.” 

2. The States have the power to exclude a foreign corporation “ incorpo- 
rated to door that is doing a foreign and interstate commerce, or either, 
and State commerce in addition, in so far as such corporation engages in State 


commerce, 

3. That the States have not the power, but Congress has, to late or 
exclude a foreign corporation that is engaged solely or “strictly in inter- 
state or foreign commerce or which is empires by the Federal Government 
in the transaction of Federal business, which is the same thing as interstate 
commerce, as the court declared in the Pembini and Telegraph case. 


MR. BRYAN'S BALTIMORE SPEECH. 


We also know this Chicago speech was made before the Addyston 
Pipe case was decided in December, 1899, which removed all doubts 
as to the power of the States and Congressover commerce. After 
this case was handed down, Mr. Bryan in Baltimore last January 
said: 

You ask me what you can do. I do not mean to say that there is but one 
remedy, nor do I mean to say that there is no better remedy than the one [ 
su t; but I believe there is an easy remedy that will make monopoly im- 
possible. The Constitution has given to Congress control over interstate 
commerce. There are certain things which the State can do—and I would 
not take from the State a single power that it now has—to destroy the trusts. 
E Place upon the corporation from the outside doing business in 

he State such limitations as the le of the State may think necessary for 
their protection. I will go further than that. 

I believe the State should be permitted, if it pleases, toexclude any outside 

ration from doing business in the State, for while the natural men in 
different States may compete with one another. I do not believe that an in- 
dividual in one State must suffer competition with a fictitious person created 
in another State, and regulated by laws herons the reach porna living 
outside of that State. But after the State done all it can, I believe the 
power will not be complete over monopoly. for the State can only stop the 
monopoly at the State tine, and if a monopoly has forty-four States in which 


to work, it may be able to get along without the forty-fifth; but if you will 
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stop the corporation when it attempts to go out of its own State, there can 
not be an ig because it is shut out of the other forty-four. 

And I believe that Congress has the power, and ought to exercise it, to say 
that no co; tion organized in any State shall do business outside of that 
State until it secures permission from Congress, or some body created by it, and 
that permission can be granted only when the corporation showa that there is 
no water in its stock, and that it is not attempting to monopolize any branch 
of business or the production of any article of merchandise. [Applause.] 


He says: “And I believe Con; has the power, and ought to 
exercise it,” to protect the people against foreign corporations. 

However, the Texas court, through Justice Fisher, and Justice 
McKenna for the Supreme Court of the United States, recognized 
an exception“ to this power of a State to “exclude” a foreign 
corporation, if engaged in “strictly” interstate or foreign com- 
merce, This oil company was engi in interstate and State 
commerce, and was being tried for violating the Texas anti-trust 
statute prohibiting restraints in State commerce. The trial court 
properly, as Justice McKenna held, separated the two businesses, 
the interstate traffic and State traffic, and tried it for unlawful 
transactions in State commerce only and forfeited its permit. 

This ‘‘exception” to the old rule, excluding “foreign c ra- 
tions entirely,” was first recognized, I believe, in the case of the 
Pensacola Telegraph e against the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company (employed by the Government), 96 U. S., page 1, 
and the Florida statute excluding the latter corporation from 
Florida was held invalid as an unconstitutional interference with 
a governmental means of interstate commerce in behalf of and at 
the instance of the Government. Justice Field says, in 125 U. S.: 

This qualification of the ancient power of the State to exclude foreign cor- 
porations entirely was expressed in 91 U. S., 1. 

This was, it seems, the first departure from the old law. 

Justice Fisher, for the Texas court of civil appeals, said: 

Except where the foreign corporation is in the employ of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, or is engaged strictly— 

The word “strictly ” is used in 125 U. S. by the court 
in matters of interstate commerce such bodies are entitled to no rights or 
By the State, Tio Texas Civil Coure of Appeals. 10.20; 8. Oo di E. W. R. 868 
citing 125 U. 8., Pembini Mining Company vs. Penn.) ` Chee ae 

The Texas court held in this case (reaffirming a case in 90 
Texas, 298, against the Pabst Brewing Company, wherein con- 
tracts were held nonenforceable because this foreign corporation 
had unlawfully restrained local commerce in Texas in mak- 
ing said contracts), did not aim at and did not apply to foreign 
corporations engaged in strictly“ interstate or foreign com- 
merce, but at domestic and foreign corporations engaged in re- 
straint of local or State commerce. ere is a clear, clean-cut 
distinction made, and adjudication of the power of the State to 
punish foreign corporations not engaged in strictly State com- 
merce, but which was engaged in interstate commerce and in 
State commerce also, and the power and right of the State to sep- 
arate the one from the other and punish for those illegal acts done 
as a part ot a foreign corporation's business within the State lines, 
and the Supreme Conrt of the United States held such a distinc- 
tion and judgment was valid. This, I think, is a nice question 
met, settled, and no longer an open question. 

Justice McKenna cites the case of Pembini (supra) and approves 
it, with the later case, Hooper against California (155 U. S., 648), 
wherein an insurance company (foreign corporation) was held 
amenable to the laws of California. Justice White collected all 
the authorities touching upon the rights of foreign corporations 
in the States, He says: 

nciple that the ri; f corporati o 
Ahia 2 85 . fae of gaas jeee n gers cee pee i 
such other State has been long settled, and many phases of its application 
have been illustrated by the decisions of this — 

Citing many cases 

Whilst there are exceptions to this rule, they embrace only cases where a 
corporation created by one State rests its right to enter another and to en- 
gage in business therein upon the Federal nature of its business, for in- 
stance, where it has derived its being from an act of Congress and has become 
a lawful agency for the performance of governmental or quasi governmental 
functions, or where it is necessarily an instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce, or its business constitutes such commerce, and is therefore solely 
within the paramount authority of Congress, In these cases the exceptional 
business is protected against interference by State authority. The reasons 
u oad aaa the exceptions to the general rule are have been often ex- 
Pp . 

Justice White, we see, recognizes this exception“ to, but re- 
affirms, the old rule, and quotes in substance what Justice Bradley 
said in the case of Crutcher against Kentucky, found in 141 
U. S., wherein that State undertook to tax the agent of an express 
company engaged in Kentucky in carrying on State and interstate 
trade. Note well the tax was on the agent, whose business was 
both State and interstate, no effort being made to confine the tax 
to business done by the agent entirely within the limits of the State, 
but upon both businesses, State and interstate, the statute impos- 
ing the tax making no distinction. 

ustice Bradley, in observing that the statute was sweeping in 
its application, and that the tax could be, as has been done, levied 
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‘‘exclusively on the business carried on wholly within the State, 
said: ; 

Ty 3 case 

Which I have last stated— 
is entirely different from that of foreign corporations seeking todo business 
which does not belong to the regulating power of Congress. 

The court specifically, then, gives adjudged instances where the 

ower of a State to tax or exclude the foreign corporations has 
n upheld, saying: 

The insurance business, for example, can not be carried on in a State by a 
foreign corporation without complying with all the conditions imposed 
the on of that State, So with regard to manufacturing ations 
and all other corporations whose business is of a local and domestic nature, 
which wouid include express companies whose business is confined to points 
and places wholly within the State, The cases to this effect are numerous. 
(Citing many cases, 141 U. S., Crutcher’s case.) 

Justice Bradley cites the case of the Cook Manufacturing Com- 
pany (113 U.S., page 727), repeatedly reaffirmed, which was a 
as — Torg corporation of Ohio trading in Colorado 
contrary to the Colorado constitution, which ordained: 

No foreign corporation shall do any business in this State without having 
one or more known places of business and an au agent or agents 
upon whom process may be served. ' 

And by statute carrying this provision into effect provided 

Foreign corporations shall, before they are authorized or permitted to do 
any business in this State, make and file, te. + Andsuchcorporations 
shall be subjected to all liabilities, ctions, and duties which are or may 
be imposed upon corporations of like character organized under the general 
laws of this S „and shall have no other or greater powers. (Ib., 

In a subsequent (foreign mining corporation) case this consti- 
tutional provision was again squarely upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Fritz vs. Palmer (132 U. S., 288), 
and the court said: 

No question is made in this case—indeed, there can be no doubt as to the 
validity of these constitutional and statutory provisions, so far, at least, as 
prog Bags not directly affect foreign or interstate commerce. (Fritts vs. Palmer, 
132 U. S., 288; citing Cooper Manufacturing Comqany vs. Ferguson, 113 U. S., 


Justice Field, speaking for the court, says: 


8 domestic corporations of a similar character. 


without acting in conflict with the concluding 8 of the first section 
‘embina Mining Company vs. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT DOES WHAT? 

The second section of this proposed amendment will strip the 
States of their ancient and existing rights over domestic trusts, 
monopolies, corporations, or combinations. It reads as follows: 

Congress shall have power to define, regulate, control. prohibit, or dissolve 
trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of a cor- 
poration or otherwise. The seve tes may continue to exercise such 
power in any manner not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Suppose Con defines a trust, monopoly, corporation, or 
combination. TheStates by this amendment are prohibited from 
differently e if they have any power left them 
to define them at all. They can not add to nor take from such 
definition, because such an act, by the very words of this amend- 
ment, would be in conflict with the laws of the United States, 
and therefore yoid. Or suppose Congress should incorrectly, or 
inadequately, or insufficiently define or describe a trust, monopoly, 
or combination; the States would be without power to correctly, 
adequately, or sufficiently define them, although the ple ina 
particular State or States might be, as now, suffering by the 
oppressive actions of these concerns. 

e States must, if this amendment is made the law of the 
land,” be mute, and appear deaf to, although they may hear, the 


wail of the people st these combines, Or suppose again that 
Con should fail al ther to define these combines or to 
legislate against them. 


ould not ences of the State to legis- 
late on the subject at least be doubtful, since this amendment 
ordains that Congress ‘‘shall have the Shs to define, regulate, 
prohibit, or dissolve trusts,” ete.? What powers do the States 
reserve, or are reserved to the States in this amendment? As the 
law is, the sole power is reserved“ to the States to control internal, 
home, or State commerce (154 U. S., 470). Can the States legislate 
if Congress fails, when we remember that the existing Constitu- 
tion ordains that— 

This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof „ * * shall be the supreme law of the land; anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This provision alone would make the proposed amendment the 
law” of our entire domain, and if the power is given for Con 
to “define, regulate; control, prohibit, or dissolve trusts,” etc., 
what power is left by this amendment to the States to do so? If 
you say the power is concurrent, and both Congress and the States 


peat. the legislation must be the same, otherwise they would 
“conflict.” 

Why have two laws for the same offense? 

Again, would not the courts of the United States and the several 
States conflict and clash? 

Do we want this? 

Again, suppose a particular State, to cultivate some local indus- 
try, desired to incorporate a 3 and Congress shouid say no, 
or shoulddissolveit. Congress could, under this amendment. Do 
we want this? In such event the State would have to surrender, 
In short, this proposed amendment paralyzes and dwarfs the 
States, destroys local self-government, and inauguratesa central- 
ized or imperial government in its stead, and that, too, when there 
is no necessity for it. Exercise the powers we have and enforce 
existing statutes, and amend them if necessary, and maintain 
local self-government that we set out to do more than a cen- 
tury ago. This is our plan. 

THE POWER OVER INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE AND WHAT 

. CONGRESS HAS DONE TO PROHIBIT IT. 

Mr. Speaker, Icontend that Congress now possesses all-sufficient 
right and power to ‘‘ regulate” or“ prohibit” interstate commerce 
under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Having this prerogative, sovereign and complete within itself, we 
have only to invoke its full operation to destroy all “interstate ” 
trust commerce, of the evil of which the people rightfully com- 
plain, With Congress to paralyze, under its commerce power, 
all “interstate” trust commerce, coupled with the anti-trust laws 
which the States have, or can enact and enforce, we will have all 
the anti-trust Jaws that we need throughout the broad domain of 
our fair country. These wers, Federal and State, fully in- 
yoked and cooperating, will cover our entire domain and crush 
the trusts. We want the powers the Federal Government, States, 
and organized Territories have enforced, and if we then fail, a 
constitutional amendment can be enacted. 

The commerce power of Congress is found in section 8 of the 
Constitution, and ordains that— 

The Congress shall have the power to ri to commerce with foreign 
nations amongst the several States and with the Indian tribes. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee reporting this 
— [Mr. Ray of New York], in response to my inquiry to-day, 
said: 

Yes; Congress has full power to control interstate commerce. 

Let us see what laws Congress hus enacted not only regulating 
but prohibiting interstate and international commerce: 

1, The Wilson tariff law of 1894 prohibited the importation of 
convict-made goods in these words: 

That all goods, wares, articles, merchandise, manufactured wholly or in 
part in any foreign ry, convict labor shall not be entitled to entry at 
fora tended poria of the U; States, and the importation thereof is hereby 
p + ete. 

This prohibitory provision was carried into and is now a part 
of the Dingley tariff law. So in recent legislation both the ad- 
yocates of the Wilson tariff law—the Democrats—as well as of 
the Dingley tariff law—the Republicans—are committed to the 
admission that Congress under its commerce power has the right 
to prohibit foreign commerce, and, as I will show later on, inter- 
state commerce, too. 

2. The old laws prohibiting commerce with France and Eng- 
land, known as the embargo acts, were held constitutional as a 
proper exercise of the 1 of Congress. They were 

nerally discussed and approved in the Clark bs. Field case (143 

S.) where the McKinley tariff law was brought in question. 
Mr. Cooley, on the 8 es of the Constitution citing cases at 
page 70 ,says the embargo acts were a constitutional regulation of 
our commerce powers, and adds: 


The power that controls commerce from the very nature of things in- 
cludes the power to restrict and limit—to prohibit as to certain things and 
to suspend altogether when, for the time, it seems wise. It isa sovereign 
power and knows no limit. 


Again: 


fore nations, (Brown vs, Houston, 114 
141 U. S., p. 47). 

3. Congress has prohibited commerce with the Indian tribes even 
within the limits of a State, and all manner of trade with them 
except by persons duly commissioned (act August 15, 1876), and 
has empowered the President to prohibit the introduction of cer- 
tain articles of commerce into Indian Territory (United States 
Revised Statutes, 2132). Congress has prohibited the exportation 
of cattle from Indian Territory for trade (United States Revised 
Statutes, 2138) and the sale of liquors to Indians (ib., 2139). 

These laws have all been held constitutional, and the power is 
unquestionable, 

Chie f Justice Taney, in the celebrated license cases (5 Howard, 
504), enunciates the same doctrine: 


Congress, under its general A py ad to regulate r with 3 — 
merchandise shall be admitted W. 


tions, may prescribe what arti: 
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tion of ardent spiri 


And in United States us. Forty-three gallons of whisky, etc. (93 
United States, 188), it was likewise held that— 


Congress, under its constitutional pores to regulate commerce with the 
Indian tribes, may not only hibit the unlicensed introduction and sale of 

irituous liquors in the Indian country, but extend such prohibition to ter- 
ritory in proximity to that occupied by the Indians. 


Hi United States against Holliday (3 Wallace, 407) it was held 
g — 


tuous liquors to an Indian 
under the ch ofan Indian although i WAS dene 
reservation and within the 


the power to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes. 


We have seen from the cases above cited, based, as all our 
commerce law in question is, on the leading case of Gibbons 
vs. Ogden, (9 Wheaton), that the power to regulate interstate 
commerce is as complete as the power to regulate international 
commerce, and we see that Congress has the power, and has exer- 
cised it constitutionally, to actually prohibit international com- 


merce. 

Then why should Congress hesitate to prohibit interstate trust 
commerce? It clearly has that power and undertook to exercise 
it in the antitrust act of 1890. 

In the recent Pipe case (175 U. S.), Justice Peckham, for the 
` whole court, says: 


The reasons which ans have caused the framers of the Constitution to 
repose the power to regulate interstate commerce in Congress do not, how- 
over, affect or limit the extent of the power itself. 

In Gibbons vs. Ogden (supra) the ower was declared to be complete in 
itself, and to acknowledge no limita’ by the 
Constitution. 

Under this nt of power to Congr that PORIS in onr ju ent, may 
enact such legislation as shall declare void and prohibit the ormance of 
any contract between individuals or corporations where the natural and 
direct effect of such a contract will be, when carried out, to directly, and 
not as à mere incident to other and innocent purposes, regulate to any sub- 
stantial extent interstate commerce. (And when we speak of interstate we 
also include in our m g foreign commerce.) We do not assent to the 
correctness of the proposition that the constitutional 3 of liberty to 
the individual to enter into vate contracts limits the power of Congress 
and prevents it from g upon the subject of con of the class 
mention 

The power to regulate interstate commerce is, as stated by Chief Justice 
Marshall, full and 3 in Congress, and there is no limitation in the 

ut of the power which excludes private contracts of the nature in A es 

n from the jurisdiction of that iy. Nor is any such limitation contained 
in that other clause of the Constitution which 1 that no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due procoss of law. 

* + * + * 


ions other than are prescri 


ka * 
The provision in the Constitution does not, as we believe, exclude Con- 


gross from legislating with separa to contracts of the above nature while in 
è exercise of its constitutional right to regulate commerce among the 
States. On the contrary, we think the provision regarding the liberty of the 
citizen is, to some extent, limited by the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, and that the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce com- 
prises the right to enact a law biting the citizen from entering into 
those private contracts which directly and substantially, and not merely 
indirectly, remotely, incidentally, and collaterally, regulate to a greater or 
less degree commerce among the States. 

We can not so è the scope of the language of the Constitution re- 
arding the liberty of the citizen as to hold that it includes or that it was 
ntended to include a right to make a contract which in fact restrained and 

regulated interstate commerce, notwithstanding Congress, proceeding under 
the constitutional 8 giving to it the power to regulate that commerce, 
had prohibited such contracts. 


We then see here, from the latest utterance, that Congress did 
t prohibit” interstate commerce trust combines, and that such a 

rohibition does not trench upon that liberty of the citizen the 
Bonstitution guarantees. In the other two leading cases—The 
United States against Joint Traffic Association (171 U. S., 505) 
and the Missouri transportation case (166 U. S.) —-the court holds 
that Congress has the power to prohibit interstate trust commerce 
which is interstate commerce, 

4, Congress has prohibited the importation of adulterated or un- 
wholesome food or drugs and other things injurious to health 
(acts August 80, 1890, March 2, 1897) and the importation and ex- 
portation of diseased cattle (act August 30, 1890), and interstate 
commerce in diseased live stock (act May 20, 1884), and the expor- 
tation of slanghtered meat (act March 8, 1891). 

5. Congress has prohibited the immigration of idiots, insane per- 
sons, criminals, 8 and Chinese (acts March 8, 1891, 
March 3, 1894, August 8, 1882, March 3, 1875). See the authorities 
touching upon these various acts and the power of Congress to 
enforce them in Desty's Federal Constitution, and Prentiss and 
Egan on the Commerce Clause of the Federal Constitution, page 


837, ete. 
6. Only a few days ago Con ssed what is known as the 
y yi bi. 2 pa 


nope bird bill, prohibiting the sale and transmission, of birds 
killed i 


n a State prohibiting their killing, to another State, which, 
as the author of the bill, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacry], 
admitted in his speech, was based upon the right of Congress to 
prohibit interstate commerce. 

7. Congress a few days ago passed a bill allowing the States to 
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excluded, and may . ee admit or not, as it shall seem best, the importa- 


proms the introduction of convict-made goods in the several 
tates that may refuse their admission. - 

8. In 1888, May 22 (RECORD, volume 92, page 4533), the House, 
by vote of 185 to 44, passed a bill prohibiting convict-made goods 
from being ship from one State to another. Our most notable 
Republicans and Democrats in that Congress supported this meas- 
ure—Mr. Speaker HENDERSON, President McKinley, Representa- 
tives Grow, Grout, HOPKINS, CANNON, DALZELL, BROWN of Ohio, 
Dingley, Senator BURROUGHS, Senator GEAR, Senator LODGE, 
Senator Mason, and many leading Democrats. 

Now, in the face of the action of Congress here shown for over 
a hundred years in prohibiting—not simply regulating, but pro- 
hibiting—international and interstate commerce, can any fair- 
minded man halfway patrictic longer dispute that Congress has 
the power to prohibit interstate and international commerce? 
For a hundred years Congress has enacted such legislation, and 
the court has uniformly upheld such laws. 

Why, then, should not Congress prohibit interstate trust com- 
merce? 

The Democrats will when they get into power, March next. 
Congress with the full power to regulate commerce, why do we 
need an amendment to the Constitution tocontrol interstate com- 
merce, unless we desire to crush and paralyze State rights and 
turn over all the power that now exists in the State to Congress? 
We have lived happily for more than a century under our dual 
form of government, etia iy having certain granted powers and 
those necessarily implied to execute these grants, with all the 
other powers and rights reserved to the States and the people by 
the express words of the Constitution. Even if this amendment 
were offered in good faith, I would oppose it, because Congress has 
full power to controll interstate commerce and the States have 
the balance of the power to legislate on State commerce, and most 
of them haye done so or will do so, and those who refrain can bear 
the ills that follow such an omission until they are whipped into 
active concert with their sister States. 

Tennessee has drastic anti-trust laws enacted by and vigorously 
enforced by Democratic officers. Under this law, in recent years, 
we have crushed a coal combine, an ice trust, a patent-medicine 
trust, and possibly others I do not now recall, while amongst the 
first cases under the anti-trust act of 1890 was one wherein Judge 
Key, a Democrat, dissolved a coal combine in Nashville, Tenn., 
while the Addyston Pipe case was begun in Chattanooga by a Dem- 
ocratic district attorney under the direction of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration. 

Every Democrat in Tennessee is prond of the anti-trust record 
of her Democrats. ery Democrat in Congress from Tennessee 
in 1890 voted for the anti trust act, improperly named Sherman 
law,” drafted by Senator Edmunds, except one section by Senator 
Vest, as Senator Vest informed me a few days ago, and every 
Democrat in Con s from Tennessee to-day will vote against 
this constitutional amendment and for the amendments of the 
minority to the Littlefield bill in their efforts to perfect that meas- 
ure, which is a step in the right direction, and then, if they fail, 
will, as a unit, support the Littlefield bill, That bill contains 
several provisions that I ee in a bill filed January 8, 1900, 
and in two hes in this House, suggesting in them, as I pro- 
posed in my bill, amendments to the present anti-trust law. My 
suggestions were these: 


REPUBLICANS ADOPT THE ANTI-TRUST SUGGESTIONS OF DEMOCRATS. 


1. That interstate and State trusts and monopolics be excluded 
from the use of the mails in the transaction of their business, just 
as we did in the Louisiana Lottery and other cases. This bill 
only excludes trusts found guilty under the Federal law—but a 
good halfway invocation of this postal power. 

2. That the people be given the right to go before our grand 
juries and indict these objectionable trusts and combines and to 
enjoin or sue them for damages, with reasonable attorney fees if 
successful in the civil cases. 

3. That the district Federal judges be required to specially in- 
struct the grand juries on this law at each term of court. 

4. That the testimony given before grand juries should be 


privileged, 

The Littlefield bill was not introduced until April 7, 1900— 
nearly three months after my bill—and these four suggestions of 
mine were made amendments thereto by the committee reporting 
it, and yet that bill is contended by the Republicans to be a Re- 
publican measure! I intended to introduce certain amendments 
to the anti-trust act of 1890 and did soall the more gladly that the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio (Mr. GROSVENOR), on Decem- 
ber 15 last, in his speech in this House challenged the Democrats 
to propose in words any amendment to that law. His challenge 
was so framed as to practically dare the Democrats to suggest a 
possible, practicable amendment, believiny, as he clearly did, that 
that law was perfect. z 
The Preheat weakness of that law is givi 


the imperial power 
to the n anc 


ttorney-General to say when and when not suits should 
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be filed against the combines reprehended by that law. My sug- 
gestions cure that. The people and not the Attorney-General 
only, with this bill a law, have a right to enforce the law by in- 
junction, indictment, and suits for damages. 

In my s, h January 19, 1900—over two months before the 
Littlefield bill was introduced—I said: ; 


Section 1 says if certain concerns or persons are associated or combined 
for any one or either or all of the following pu ” naming them, and in 
addition have used the mail to transact their business, the Federal grand 
jury finds a true bill and enforces the law against them, as in any other 


al case. 

Section 3 gives the right to the humblest man in this land to go before the 
d jury, and gives the jury the right to summon him before the grand 
ury for the purpose of tinding a true bill bos bese the violator of this statute’ 
One of the weaknesses of the present anti-trust law, Mr. Chairman, is that 
it puts it entirely in the hands of the Attorney-General of the United States 
to say when suits shall be filed against trusts, By my bill I put itin the 
hands of the people of this country to say when it shall operate. They are 
the ones who suffer. They are the victims. I put it in the hands of the plain 
people of this 8 Federal d jurors—I put it in the hands of 
the Attorney-General and the Federal judge in the district where the trust 
and the ple can go before the grand jury and say, * Here is A, B & Co., 
a trust.” ey find whether it is or nota trust formed for any one, either, 
or all the pu named in section 1; and if they find it is a trust, they ask, 

“Did it send its letters through the mail!“ 
If the grand jury find that it has done so, they find a true bill, and then 


they go before aj of the country, a jury of their peers, and there the case 
istried. If 8 find that it is a trust formed for any one, either, or all the 
named and that it used the mail in transacting its business, it is 


found guilty and fined $5,000 or imprisoned one year. Iam tired of this one- 
man Government; I am tired of the Attorney-General of the United States— 
I do not care whether he is Mr. Olney or 3 ggs, I do not care whether 
he is that greatest of patriots, William Jennings Bryan; it Attorney-General, 
I would 2 83 it in his hands 1 say whether or not 
the trusts prosecuted or arraigned by the injunctive process in the 


courts. 

Sir, there has never yet been a gr at for the trust evil suggested that 

its apologists did not p a flaw in it. ey masquerade as friends of the 
people and are heard ex „Trusts are a bad lot, but this is not the 
way to get at them.“ Any way is the wrong way. The great nullifying de- 
fect in law of 1890 was doubtless injected into it by the friendsof the trust 
for the exact pe it has served—to pallity the act. It leaves its execu- 
tion and the institution of actions solely to the Attorney-General, and the 
Attorney-General does not see proper to do it, and so there you are, Itisa 
dead letter, utterly and absolutely useless and of no avail, because its execu- 
tion rests with one man who does not see 4 to enforce it. 

y bill addresses itself specifically to this great defect. I have seen this 
bill criticised for that, it was said, it throws upon tmasters and carriers 
the onus of dete: what is a trust, and I admit the criticism would ba 
fatal if it were well founded; but nowhere in the bill is such duty imposed. 
On the other hand, the inhibitions, penalties, and maledictions of the bill are 
all leveled at the person who mi the mail, and postmasters are not com- 
munded to throw out or refuse mail until the fact that it is sent by a trust 
is established by the court. Its mandates are addressed to courts and juries 
anne Fedral 8 ired to give it in special charge to oth a 

e eral judges are requ: ve it in charge to other gran 
juries, and the juries are given inquisitorial power to ferret them out, and 
the doors of gt rooms are set ajar to citizens to loge compen whomso- 

_ eyer will, and thus the path is so open and easy and straight to conviction 

that no trust or person will totake the risk. It eliminates this one-man 
power. It relegates the enforcement of it back to the people themselves, 
where it rightfully belongs. 

The bill onforces itself by its terrorsand the care and certainty with which 
they may be invoked by bringing the courts into use, and by the invitations 
it extends to citizens to cooperate with the courts, and the power it confers 
npa grand juries to ferret out and compel information. Our entire system 

criminal jurisprudence rests upon the probity and effectiveness of the 
grand jury. It stands between the people and the lawbreaker with drawn 


sword, the dian of the one and the terror of the other: it is hoary with 
age, and is the wisest and surest and most effective of all the instrumentali- 
ties designed for the protection of society and the suppression of vice, and 


this bill predicatesitself in the impregnable and unimpregnable strength and 
wisdom of this old-time — 0 that has never failed in any other 
branch of crime to fully meet the exigencies and demands of the case, 


And again I said April 23 on the same point this: 


I have before stated that ogra weakness in the Sherman anti-trust 
law is this: That the Attorne neral of the United States has the sole 
power to say when suits shall be instituted these concerns and when 
ey shall not. If he had the disposition to vigorously insist on this preroga- 
tive, he has not the time. This was never intended to be a one-man gov- 
ernment. The President is one man, it is true, but his powers are limited 
and he is controlled largely—absolutely in some matters—by Congress, an: 
sometimes by the Senate alone. But as the law is, the Attorney-General has 
too much power and it should be changed, even if no other l tion is had. 
Tam op to Putting it in the power of any one man, I would not care 
if it was Andrew Jackson himself, say when and whether or not suits 
trusts should be filed. I want the right given to the people, the suf- 
fering people, the poopie who are the victims of these nefarious concerns, 
and let them go to the criminal courts, the Federal courts, and say: “Here 
is a trust that is ding me to death and 1 have not the money to employ a 
t lawyer to k up a lawsuit; I have not the railroad fare to go 1 8 the 
‘ederal Government at Washington to see the Attorney-General about my 
yea zee to give the right to the plain people, who are the sufferers. 
pplause. 


DEMOCRATS SPOKE AND VOTED FOR ANTI-TRUST ACT OF 180. 


The gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] has cited the 
vote taken upon a question of consideration,“ immediately pre- 
ceding the vote which passed the present anti-trust law in the 
House, June 20, 1890, as proving the opposition of the Democrats 
to that bill. He also quotes Mr. Enloe’s language on that occa- 
sion as evidence of the fact that the Democrats opposed the bill, 
and forgets to tell the House that Mr. Enloe h voted for the 
bill wi ten minutes of the time he made the remark. Mr, 
Enloe had introduced an amendment to the Constitution, without 
interfering with State rights, but the Republicans had killed it 
because not necessary, The power of Congress was not then clear 
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nor fully understood. And now, when the power is full, clear, 
anc complete, made so by the recent decisions of the Supreme Court 


‘of the United States that Congress can even prohibit” interstate 


and foreign trusts and combines (Pipe Case), the Republicans 
want—in faith, 1 charge—a constitutional amendment giving 
Congress a power it already es, and an evil addition, 

Notwithstanding the fact that the anti-trust bill passed by a 
vote of 240 to 0” within the same hour that the other vote was 
taken, and that not a single Democrat voted against it, the gentle- 
man would have the country believe that the Democrats opposed 
the bill because they voted against consideration,“ but the facts 
do not sustain him. x 
TRUST BILL FINALLY PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE AND SENATE—WHAT WAS 

SAID AND VOTE. 

The trust bill was presented to the House under a conference re- 
port, and it became a question of order whether or not it super- 
seded the regular order. The regular order was the“ silver bill;” 
and when it was proposed to sidetrack that for the trust bill, Mr. 
Bland raised the question of consideration,“ and the Democrats 
voted with him. 

It was not because any single one of them opposed the trust bill, 
but because they favored the silver bill above all things and were 
not willing to see it displaced for any reason. The t silver 
champion, whose spirit has now passed into the unknown, but 
whose patriotic virtues abide with us still, never, on any occasion, 
at any time, for any reason, wavered in his allegiance to the prin- 
ciple of which he was the ablest and most conspicuous exemplar, 
and he was on guard upon that eventful day, as he ever was, to see 
that no 1 ipped that gave a chance to enact it into 
law. And then, and upon all other occasions before and since. 
the Democrats loyally followed him, but not one of them uttered 
a word against the trust bill and not one of them voted against it. 

The RECORD utterly refutes the gentleman's assertions, and to 
decide it all I quote Mr. Bland’s own language after the vote on 
consideration was taken. He said: 

I regret that the amendments that the House put upon the bill were 
stricken out; and while I fear the bill in its present shape is not what its 
friends expect of it, 1 shall cheerfully vote for it. I the question of 
consideration smpi for the purpose of going to the Speaker’s table and tak- 
ing up the silver bill. Iam not opposed to the bill itself. s 

That is, not opposed to the anti-trust bill. He and other lead- 
ing Democrats had made many speeches in the House and Senate 
for the bill and proposed several amendments to broaden and 
strengthen the act, but they were defeated by a Republican House 
and Senate. f 

I call attention of the country to the fact that Mr. Bland then 
gave notice that the Republicans in conference had emasculated 
the bill. And then I call attention of the country to the further 
conspicuous fact that the act under Republican administration has 
been almost a dead letter. Were the Republicans sincere then; 
else why did they emasculate it? Have they ever been sincere; 
else why have they refused to execute the act? The history of 
the act, both in its inception and its execution, has proren the 
utter insincerity of the Republican party in its pretended opposi- 
tion to trusts, and the inevitable supposition is that this measure 
we are considering is a premeditated pretense, a studied decep- 
tion, a foreordained fraud, and that the Republican party never 
has and never will sincerely offer harm to the trusts. 


HOUSE PROCEEDINGS ON PASSAGE OF ANTI-TRUST ACT OF 1800. 


Mr. STEWART of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit the following 
conference report. 

Mr, BLAND. I desire to raise a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Vermont presents a conference report. 

Mr. BLAND. The question simply is, Whether under the rules bills are now 
in order to be reported from the Speaker's table? 
tar SPEAKER. The conference report takes precedence of even a motion 

adjourn. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report must first be read. i 

Mr. BLAND. I raise the question of consideration. 

ae SPEAKER. Precisely; but the House must know what it is asked to 
consider. 

Mr. STEWART of Vermont. Let me say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that it will take but a moment. she it will be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will the conference report. 


The report was read, signed on of the House by E. B. 
Taylor, J. W. Stewart, both Republicans, and D. B. Culberson, 
Democrat. 


Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, I raise the 8 of consideration, in 
order to go to the Speaker's table and take up the silver bill. 
Mr. STEWART. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 


And the House, by an aye and nay vote of 144 to 103, not votin; 
80, refused to consider the silver bill, and then took up and p 
the anti-trust act of 1890 by a vote of ‘‘242 yeas; nays 0.” 


Mr. CULBERSON of Texas. Will the gentleman [Mr. Stewart of Vermont] 
permit me to make a statement! 

Mr. Stewart of Vermont. Certainly. j 

Mr. CULBERSON of Texas. Mr, 8. er, I desire to state to the House that 
Irise ly to state that we agree to this report because it is in compliance 
with the instructions of the Houses. Individually I thought the amendment 
originally made by the House was desirable, but the House having instructed 
otherwise, I agree to this report in accordance with that instruction. 

Mr. BLAND, I would like to make a statement. 
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Mr. STEWART of Vermont. I will yield the floor for a question. 
Mr. BLAND. I want a minute in which to make a statement. 
Mr. Stewart of Vermont. Very well. 
Mr. BLAND. I regret that the amendments that the House ꝓut u 
were stricken out; and while I fear the bill in its present 
its friends expect of it, I shall cheerfully vote for it. I raised question of 
consideration simply for the purpose of going to the S. 
eee thesilver bill. Iam not opposed tothe bill itself. [Cries or Vote!“ 
„Vote!“ 
Mr. STEWART of Vermont. As there seems to be no disposition, or at least 
Tam not advised of any disposition, to discuss the bill, I will ask for a vote. 
* * + e * * 


* 

Mr. Kerr (Republican) of Iowa. I think it will aeon pian a t deal. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Culberson] very 3 d that this was an 
Lesser eg field; that this was new | tion; that it was a case which de- 
manded that the Government should declare the law, and that out of that 
declaration of the law would be evolved the decisions of the court, which 
would settle the question and determine the extent of our control over the 
subject. When the tleman from Texas made that statement he had the 
approval, I believe, of every gentleman on this side of the House, and also a 
number of gentlemen on the other side, 

Mr. ENLOE. Thegentieman from lowa [Mr. Kerr] says that the 
from Texas [Mr. berson] stated that this bill was the complete exer- 
cise of the powers of the Federal Government under the Constitution to con- 
trol trusts. If I remember the statement of the gentleman from Texas cor- 
rectly it was that this bill was the exercise of the constitutional 
that Congress had except the power to repeal the duties which protect these 
8 and I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa a question on that 
point. 

e * * * * . * 
Mr. Kerr of Iowa. But N knows they were in existence. As to 
much about trusts singe the Democratic 
could make political capital out of that ques- 


ntleman 
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Senate proceedings when the anti- trust act passed. No debate. 
No opposition. the RECORD contains is that the conference 


report on the measure was submitted and“ the report was con- 
curred in,” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 109, page 6208.) 


TARIFF 18 THE MOTHER OF TRUSTS. 


If the proposition that protection “is the mother of trusts” 
needed testimony to prove it, I might cite innumerable witnesses 
selected from the greatest of Republican statesmen. The state- 
ment, however, is a maxim within itself and carries its own dem- 
onstration on its face. 

Under the Democratic tariff of 1846 the rate of duty was about 
25 per cent, and we had then no trusts. This tariff gave us an 
overflowing Treasury and the Democrats reduced in it 1857 to an 
average of about 20 cent, and we still had no trusts. Mr, 
Blaine said “ the tariff of 1857 was the lowest we ever had since 
1812,” in his ty Years in Congress. From 1846 to 1860 we 
had low tariffs, the free coinage of both gold and silver, with the 
Democrats in power and Whigs to assist them, but no trusts at 
any time. Mr. Havemeyer, as I shall show, says: : 

There is probably not an industry that requires a protection of moro than 
10 per cent ad valorem * * * and, 
says he, 
with a protection to an industry not exceeding 10 per cent all menace of 
trusts to the community would cease. 

A 10 per cent tariff would cure, then, the trust evil and in proof 
of this we see under a 25 and 20 per cent tariff we had no trusts 
because we had foreign competition. The mother of trusts is 
the customs tariff bill,” says Mr. Havemeyer, and I may add, 
under the page neal tariff the ad valorem per cent of tariff duties 
is 54.66, plus the war rate, which I can not state, 

Are we surprised that trusts dre giants and are plundering the 
people, making Presidents, controlling Congress, running Repub- 

ican conventions, destroying the Constitution, and making slaves 
in Porto Rico and fixing to make morein the Philippines? Under 
our low tariffs everybody was pronperons and happy. 

Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years in Congress, said: 

The business of the country was flourishing conditi 
tariffs], and in 1857 all 5 in them. Henn 

Senator ALLISON, March 24, 1870, said: 

The tariff of 1846, though confessedly and professedly a tariff for revenue, 
was, as regards all the great interests of the country, as perfect a tariff ag 
any that we ever had. 

Mr. Garfield, in this House in 1878, said: 

The decade from 1850 to 1860 was one of general prosperity. 


But under the civil-war tariff and succeeding Republican tariffs 
gigantic combines, trusts, and co ions arose and pillaged the 
people, just as President Jackson said in his farewell address they 
would do. President Cleveland and the Democrats charged their 
breastworks. This charge turned the Democrats out and turned in 
President Harrison, who abode with pleasure amongst these vul- 


tures. 

President Cleveland and a Democratic Congress for the first 
time in thirty years took charge of the Government. They reduced 
the tariff to an average ad valorem per cent of 40.19 and enacted 
an anti-trust provision in the tariff act known as the Wilson law. 
This anti-trust provision, without any change to strengthen it, was 
reenacted in the present Dingley law, and appears to be a dead 
letter under the present Administration. It provided that imports 
protected, made into trust goods, should be placed on the free list 
when the President ascertained the fact. ere is no evidence 
that the President wants to know such a fact or has turned his 
hand to enforce this law, though it is his duty under the Consti- 
tution and his oath to see that all laws are faithfully executed. 
We have seen that low tariffs prevent trusts, and that high tariffs 
are the mother of trusts, and if the present law was reduced toan 
average ad valorem of 10 per cent, Mr. Havemeyer says trusts will 
perish, or at least become harmless. Shall we doit? The Demo- 
crats say yes. The Republicans say no, and proved this by not 
reducing the tariff this session. $ 

Possibly there was never a witness called to testify who spoke 
with more expert knowledge of his subject than did Mr. Haye: 
meyer. He is one of the few greatest of all the beneficiaries of 
protective tariff, and he has invoked its aid especially in creatin 
and building into enormous stren the next test of 
trusts, He speaks with exact, li k 
a standpoint of actual verifieation, 


knowledge and from 
utable demonstration. 
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He sums it all up in the comprehensive phrase, “ Tariff is the 
mother of trusts.’ 
Mr, Havemeyer, with a lavish array of argument, based upon 
long personal experience, says: 
The mother of all trusts is the customs tariff bill. The existin 
he occasion of the formation of all 


bill and 


mos tariff. 
There Peah, is notan Spores that requires a protection of more Han 
10 per cent ad valorem, and it is to obtain what is provided over such 
centage in tariff that leads to the formation of what are commonly spo! ma 
of as trusts.““ With a protection to an industry not exceeding 10 per cent, 
all sree of trusts to 5 would coasa 
* $ 
In fact. the tariff bill elntches the the people ea prota thio mas hia then the 
ernors and the attorneys-general take action, not against 
= Shes but 3 the — —.— hicks the prims employ to ri the 
bein ‘s pockets. 


1 9 that au this Ai fee n ‘merely the the b busi- 
ness mac! Ty emplo to take — due what the Government in 
its tariff laws waxes tis proper and suitable they should have. It = the e one 


laws, which plunders the people, and the trusts, 


The true * 9 of pelf“ is the Om tariff bil, It says to the 

people, “Here is the law we have enacted for your robbery. Do not complain 

872 it, but do your utmost to attack and the machinery engaged in ex- 
tracting from roa what we legislate shail be taken from you. 

“Keep up the clatter while the voters on the tariff take advan of 
the AoA to enact laws that cause your impoverishment and thus con te 
to the et sng avarice of tbe few.” (See Hearings before Industrial Com- 
mission, 1 


I here give a table showing the imports under the Wilson tariff 
law in 1896 and the Dingley tariff law for 1897: 


Wilson law, 1896.............. 
Dingley law, 1897 


I submit this table in full: 


{Democratic Campaign Book, 1898, page 19.] 
Table of imports under the Wilson law, 1898, and the Dingley law, 1897. 


Schedules. Values. Duties,” | 4a valo: 

me erate olis, and paints: Per cent. 

us $19, 694, 087.69 | $5,619, 239.63 2 85 

27 é 8, 423, 084. 54 30.67 

254, 8,008, 839. 71 85.00 

12, 308, 148. 97 52.47 

13, 196, 416, 20 88.11 

17, 487, 482. 09 40.24 

605, 749. 27 24.76 

2, 439, 936. 99 17.49 

29, 910, 703. 55 40.94 

54, 207, 42. 94 74.16 

13, . 14, 859, 117. 02 109.06 

— 13,625, 272.51 16,609, 080. 68 121.90 
ier products and pro- 

7, 727,614. 69 22. 44 

14, 587, 601. 31 88.42 

6, 935, 648. 08 61.54 

8, 160, 126. 73 68.83 

9,311, 701. 78 43.75 

11,134, 764.08 52.33 

12, 018, 062. 78 40.38 

19, 372, 575. 82 45.18 

71, 673, 686. 36 80.54 

12, 504, 006. 17 46,96 

14, 221, 264. 82 53.41 

1, 242, 198. 92 22.18 

1, 697, 036. 35 30.30 

10, 635, 995. 22 24.79 

18, 214, 878. 64 23.85 

251.80 40.19 

ARAL 22 


[Democratic Campaign Book, 1898, page 175.] 


Statement of the articles on which the duty assessed is from 50 to over 100 
cent. by groups; from 50 to 75 per cent, from 75 to 100 per cent, and 
paying 100 per cént and over. 


Articles. 


Articles paying from 50 to 75 per cent. 


W We oils, and 5 iis Lope me Be een nes es ee ok 1 
— awa nant 71.48 
Collodion and all compounds a 
898 for branan wine, ete. 00 
9 or 
4. — or 16 
Sule ernude.-..-. 48 
Baryta, manufac’ 51 
Blanc-fixe, ete - 55 
Whitin id paris white, d 13 
an W. È 

Lead, — 23 of, White — 50 
"Lead, acetate of, bronn . .. e- op sans onsen r 50 
Hon Looe pepo of which ee is a component pando _ 10.51 

Pre ions used as applications to, eto 
San and all salts Thereof, te 27 
70 
99 


Holdin 5 8 8 VVV 
not more ut and not less sacs 
Bote nf oie 1 pera colored, filled 


BS 8S 


POAN ATODOL g 
Cree and 1 hn 8 polished, above 24 by 30 and not 
GDOVE RE DY CU INCH ooo cone capt ensenwacacederspeneunsh= 
piatod gins, tod, road, call bared by Oblachaa -> 
nder crown sily above 24 by 
road mot above be ae en . a 
nder and crown v en groun 
ENEN ete., above 2i be 0 and not above 24 čo inches 
9 “we crown glass, polished, silvered, w! — 
a Se cine aaa he peak ood 
cas a ve when 
Ste., 4 pave and not above 24 by 60 faches Ae 
Marble and ope: 
Marble 


ds SESSEL se 8 SEH SS 8858 


Kg 


Manufactures of 

Manufactures of jet IS, EE S 

Freestone, granite, etc., hewn, dressed, 8 
Metals, and manufactures of: 


Tron or steel— 
Boiler and other plate iron, iron or steel, valued above 1 
cent and not — 2 cents per pound 
Sheets of best — me or black, 


25 wire 
Sheets of care or steel, galvanized, thinner than No. 20 a 
not thinner than No. 2 1 
Sheets and plates, pick: 
Thinner than No. 


uge 
eaned by acids, ete. 
and not ete — No. 25 wire 


uge 
T r than No. 25 wire ga 
Sheets and plates of iron or yo pickled or cleaned by 
acid, cold rolled, smoothed, eto. 
No. 20 and not thinner than RENE, 


Cutlery— 

Penknives or pocket knives, valued at more than 30 cents 

and not exceeding 50 cents per dozen 

Scissors and shears, valued at more than 50 cents and ead 
more than 81.75 per dozen 

a Tae ant carving k knives and 8 = 

es, file blanks, rasps, an inches 

Firearms— 


Shotguns, etc., valued at not more than $10 each. 
Sar sporting, breechloading, ete 
Nails, wire, mado of wrought iron or steel.. 
6! ͤ eer FERE, 
m s Sto 
Miscellaneons metals and manufactures of— 
Aluminum. in leaves.. 


metal 
old and worn ont, eto 


Cane, above No, 16 Dutch standard 
Sugar candy and confectionery 


SS Sie 888888 8 
& Sen sh 3 


— ——ꝶ—144242424242424õ — — 
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Statement of the articles on which the duty assessed, etc.—Continued. 


Articles. 


Articles paying from 50 to 75 per cent—Continued. 
A 8 products and provisions: 
orses 


7 1 
Filberts and walnuts, not shelled -- 
d beans, shi 


Salt 
Spirite, — and other beverages: 


. containing more than 1 pint and not more 
than 1 Goats z pi 


Yormuth; in e Lee each more than 1 pint a 

not more than 

Malt liquors, not 12 bottles ee 3 
manufactures: 


Cotton thread— 
Not colored, ete. 
Valued at over 40 cents per pound 


100 threads, ete. 
ing 6 and not 


the pound 
Exceeding 1. 1 — not p arer ra 150 threads— 
Bleached, ceeding 4 and not exceeding 6 square yards 


aoa 
Exceeding 1 — 2 not exceeding 200 threads 
8 8} and not exceeding 4} square yards to 


Exceeding 6 square yards to the pound 
exceeding 20 au 200 DAAA to the square inch— 


8 g 21 and not exceeding 81 square yards to 


s Exceeding d square yards to the pound 
Not exceeding 2} square yards to the poun 
Exceeding 3} an . 
Ex ng 6 square yards to the PD, 
Dyed colored ot 
1 ace e square rae ved the ba ae — 
uare yards to the pound 
Sleeve linings or other cloth. E 
Wearing apparel, clothing, eto 
E = and yelyeteens— 


Laces, edgin: 
Facet, ed 


Felt carpe 
Of wool, — S . — 


per cent. 


2 R 82 asg ARA RR 
SS S S8 EZ 8888 SS 28 


50.64 


Bs 
2 4a g 


SF 5 


See 88 & 88 8 


& SEN 828 


at 


SSS FRISES SRSSSRS 888 SSRSSRSS ESS SAAS 88 E 
SSR SSN 


Statement of the articles on which the duty assessed, etc.—Continued. 


Articles. 


Articles paying from 50 to 75 per cent—Continued. 


Wool and manufactures of—Continued. 
Wool—Continued. 
ts—Continued. 
cotton 


Mats, rugs, 
Silks. and silk manufactures: 
Plushes on which s 


duty does not amount to 50 per cent.. 
88 rors — 2 


on which specific duty does not amount 


ů—-OV—Uwn rrr ee 
Siton ee ae een ete eae ae ates 
Feathers and flowers, artificial, eto 
ts and 3 manufactures of down 
exce 
Hats for — s, women's, and children's wear 
Jewelry 
Precious stones, see 3 
Gloves 
Men's icy “ aes schmaschen— 


Not an d inches in length, unlined 
Not over it inches in length, lined -. 


: „with exterior 
Not over 17 inches in le: 

Goat, ki 175 other leather — — — 
Over 14 and not over 17 inches in length, 
Over 17 inches in len; TO ETRA SE 

Goat, kid, or other leat er than of sheep origin, with 

exterior grain surface removed— 
Not over 14 inches in length, unlined á 
Not over 14 inches in = lined .. ú 
Over 17 inches in length 8 
W puaa Unlined 
en, of sheep — P 
Lamb or sheep 


ee f 
Goat, kid, or other leather than of shi origin, with 
3 surtace removed—Unlin ed. = 


Pipes and pipe wa ae material. 
rasols, end pod 


nshades— 
with cman composed wholly or a part of silk, 


Articles paying 75 to 100 per cent. 
Chemicals, oils, and paints: 
Castor oil 15 


Glass au and Hass, fate 
ae gias ut sient etc., above 16 by 24 and not above 


ches. 
Plate glass, cast, polished, unsilvered, when ground, etc., above 
24 2 30 and — Fabors 24 by 60 r 


etals; 
Bronze or dutch metal, in lea... 
Cutlery: 


Penknives or pocketkni 
Vaimea at pre than 413 $l per dozen and not exceeding 


Per cent. 


BSSSSSSESES 8 S BES 
i ; 


S881 88888 SEES 


i E SB @8 B Z EIR BS BES 


SS Ss ga RE SRE gE 8 888 28 A SE 


S8 


2 


2 8 
= 28 u BASS 


2 


Statement of the articles on which the duty assessed, etc.—Continued. 


Articles, : er cent, 


Articles paying From 75 to 100 per cent—Continued. 


Sugar—all not above No. 16 Dutch standard h 
To! leaf, not stemmed 
* 


Veronuths, containing more than l¢ per cent of alcohol 
Wool, manufactures of of: 


PS N R SN 88888 


ned nt not over 50 cents per pound --....... — 


e a ee than 50 cents per pound.. 


Belts Wo nE pere bove $1.50 
ene: valued at over 
genna gs, goring, suspenders, braces, etc.. 


S# Ss S282 RERIRA SR 2 I BB 38888283 
BS RES 8S 


ah 


126.89 
128.15 
349.27 
318.33 
128. 900 
115.38 
125 
139.70 
151.31 
168, 82 
Kl å lass, whe 118.5 
er and crown g when ground, et: ý 
9 ves or pocke — s e at more than 50 cents 
ozen and not exceeding $1 = 111.05 
ee 0 T 138. 88 
1.11 
153.29 
105,14 
306. 57 
827.39 
152.71 
123.64 
147.19 
314.20 
119, 87 
133,34 
114.23 
216. 27 
ds ti 1 EETA 
or preparations ; 
liqueurs, arracks, etc 112.95 
y . cnsaue 272.08 
WENO VORIINGR «ca creas mwN ] êůpç,p ef p 129.70 
Wastes, bur, ro o 22-5. r S 128. 80 
Garnetted and ed wastes 289.29 
Shoddy yu 269.75 
Noils, carbonized 109, 90 
Noils, n. o. p 102.09 
S 172. 63 
Yarns, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound 100 
Cloths, valued at not more than 50 cents per pound 157.57 
8177 valued at more than 50 cents per — ERE 109.25 
All other manufactures of wool valued at not over 50 cents per 
und 138. 62 
102. 36 
154. 39 
113.25 
106.53 
Valued at not more than 3) cents per pound 101.60 
Valued at more than 40 cents per pound 101.60 
Weeg over 4 ounces per square yard valued at over 50 
OST: POP DOCG E ink shoe . wees 113. 43 
Weighing 8 4 . aa per square yard valued at not over 127.18 


Statement of the articles on which the duty assessed, etc.—Continued. 


Articles, lees cent. 


Articles paying 100 per cent and over—Continued. 
Woolens—Continued. 


Shawls, woolen or worsted, valued at not over 40 cents per 
DOWN a7 io oon E senekdopesucsdcsssveNesanhsccshueanansexeubncns 195. 85 
Knit fabrics— 
Valued at not over 40 cents per ponn 7 184.75 
Valued at above 40 cents per pound 3 117.75 
Hats of wool— 
Valued at not more than 30 cents pepo pon 235. 58 
yanes more than 3) and no me 
Valued at more than 40 cents per pound 130. 65 
Valued at not more than 30 cents per pound 379, 94 
renee at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents = EN 
aw, 
127.08 
107.04 
154.81 
110 
100 


Tear down protection and the trusts will subside within the 
reasonable and legitimate limits set by trade competition. Tear 
out the dam and the river will flow evenly and unmurmuringly 
onward. Tear down the wall and turnin foreign imports and the 
trusts can not combine to fleece the people. - 

As early as June 6, 1868, Hon, John Sherman said: 

Exe. oe toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in 


commerce; 
facility to a free exchange chea; commodities, increases trade pad 
ete ae and promotes civilization. . ake is worse than ie and pro- 


Again, in a speech in the Senate on October 15, 1889, he deliy- 
ered the following terse statement, going directly and conclu- 
sively to the cosh puint: 


* Lf eal — imary object of a protective tariff is to invite the fullest 
— — by individuals and corporations in domestic production. If such 
individuals or corporations combine to advance the price of the domestic 
producta and to prevent the free result of and fair competition, I would, 

moment's 8 reduce the duties on foreign goods com: 
with Gens in order to break down the combination. Whenever th: 
free competition is evaded or avoided by coer bination of individuate or cor- 
stale a the duty should be reduced and foreign competition promptly 


No man who has lived in this Repnblic has been better qualified 
to speak poa Aave, and his deliverance upon this point, eyen if 
the 5 d not sustain itself, is entitled to more weight, 

bly, than pany man now living. He layad down thẹ plain rem- 
edy for the evil, and now that the time is come and the 
danger upon us, his f aed turns away from it and resorts to a 
pretense and a subter 

Again, the great financier, after a fuller investigation of the 
causes of the trust evil, in the Senate; on March 21, 1890 (page 
2456, volume 10, S. Records), sai 

If the 5 is aided b onr tarit melt a ome be promptly 

„and. * com 7 
ea in the —— cle, 155 1 R 


[Baltimore Sun, 1890. 


that country. 
tion of e principle of free trade; for it is well 
are — e their interests are secured by ra: protective „ exclud- 
8 the home narkos the products of foreign countries.” 

n France to-day the 8 similar to those existing in England 


Governor Mount, of 8 Republican, last fall said: 


Aes am ttrusts. If it is not possible to prevent these obnox- 

combinations by law, then I would — est amore radical remedy which 

ent surel Pie trusts to time. is what I mean: Remove the 

protection — the article controlled 1 5 permitting open 

competition, and_see how quickly these come to their seuses.— 
Pitisburg Dispatch. 

REMOVE THE DUTIES AT ONCE TO KILL THE TRUSTS, SAYS SENATOR WASHBURN 


Ex-United States Senator Washburn, a Republican, in an inter- 
view published in Hen may York Tribune September 11, 1899, says: 


There is one thi tly disturbs me. The Republican ty. 
fusi, 2 z R 7 5 


waster 8 or 5 with trusts in the minds of th 
masse: have reached a crisis where we have got to call a halt. 
The Republican par party has got to disconnect itself from trusts. It has got to 
legislate he Republicans in Congress have to examine the sub- 
ect Oi iy, a and whenever they find a trust is de penig Jor its exor- 
itant . — Fon abner sony duties, it will be the Pa 5 of Republican Con- 
nand o remove the duties at once, This. be done with 


the duty on steel Pian pA and tin plate. 


to work only halfway. 
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Mr. Bryan says: 

Home BAYA ee the free list as a cure-all remedy for the trusts. 
There is no doubt that the removal of the tariff from a trust-made article 
would reduce the extortion, but would it agree ag oy! the trusts? If, 
for instance, steel rails can be sold for $15 per ton both Europe and the 
United States, a tariff of $9 per ton would enable the domestic manufacturers 
to form a combination and raise the of steel rails inthe United States to 

per ton. A law putting steel rails upon the free list would prevent the 
extortion, but if steel rails can be eg baa tone in the United States ax cheaply as 
elsewhere, a steel-rail trust could be formed without the aid_of any tariff 
wall; and a trust ized under those conditions would be able te control 
the en of the uct as well as fix the rate of wages and the price of raw 
material, 


Whenever an article can be exported in competition with foreign products 
a trust formed in that article can collect from the consumer the f 
plus the cost of rta 
manufactured 


tly addin 
number of art. 
ties. 


es which trusts could control without the aid of import 


uties. 
Tariff reform, therefore, or even free trade, would be only a rem- 


edy. To advance this as the only y or as a complete remedy would not 
only prove a disappointment to the 9 sy Fearn ef but it would 
T e 


pro biy rally the protectionists to the su 

Extortion is, however, only one of the e flowing from monopoly. There 
are other evils which, though less noticeable, are not less dangerous to our 
country. Mr. Havemeyer’s broad defense of trust Big e therefore de- 
serving of as much attention as his condemnation high tariff. 

A thousand witnesses might be summoned, but can they be 
needed to sustain such a patent proposition, so clearly true and 
80 clearly stated by these great financial experts? 

And yet, in the face of that, the Republican party, after wast- 
ing three vener of . controlling the Executive, the 
Senate, and the House, comes here in this last expiring moment 
of the session and dares to insult public intelligence with the 
false pretense that this is a remedy, dares to attempt to hoodwink 
the American people with this miserable subterfuge, conceived to 
deceive and to serve the purpose of a campaign pretense. 

And this same Republican party, after wasting all these years 
of 1 to concoct this brazen eleventh-hour deception, 
will have the audacity to go to Philadelphia on the 19th of June 
and proclaim its opposition to trusts, well knowing that it dare 
not injure them, well knowing that it has no remote intention of 
suppressing them, and well knowing that the remedy they now 
propose is a sham, made with deliberate purpose to betray the 
people and perpetuate the trustsin all their enormity and rapa- 
cious greed. 


UNCHAIN THE CHAINS. 


The St. Louis Republic in its issue of April 23, 1890, thus quotes 
Hon. Thomas G. Shearman upon re t, and I call attention 
toits remarkable perspicacity and lucidity: 


A large variety of causes have been assigned for the observed failure of 
— $ failure been attributed 


trust monop- 


olies, and Con and the 1l ns by chaining 
That i 


is why anti-trust laws fail. 
„The tariff laws,“ continues M 
restrictions. The inconsistency of any man who demands that com 
be free when it works in favor but shall be ponnien when ít works 
against him is obvious. But it is not so obvious to t ne that it 
is just as absurd to insist upon freedom of competition within the borders of 
the United States while excluding com tion from without. The demand 
for freedom of competition at home w den: of competition 
from abroad isabsurd and suicidal The laws ot nature can not be persuaded 


PRESIDENT M'KINLEY AND HIS PARTY, 


In discussing the Mills bill, Representative William McKinley, 
jr., then a member of the House and now President of the United 
States, on Friday, May 18, 1888, in a h which I hold in my 
hand, said that Congress had the power to “control” trusts formed 
in the United States. He discussed both foreign trusts and do- 
mestic trusts, Hesaid that we could not crush the foreign trusts— 
trusts of Europe—but we could crush the home trusts, the ones 
now in question, that are dominating the courts of Ohio, running 
the legislature of that State, and that are controlling, in and out 
of Congress, the Republican party that has control of that trust- 
ridden State. I quote from 5 McKinley’s speech, 
which I have in pamphlet form, it having been used asa campaign 
document at that time: 

We should crush out those (trusts) at home and do not to encou. 
those (trusts) abroad who organize 2 prey upon the . — e 

Again he says: We can control the ſormer that is, the home 
trusts; those then (in 1888) as now (1900) in existence in the United 
States“ but,” says he, the latter."—that is, the foreign trusts— 
“while robbing our own , are beyond our control and out 
of our jurisdiction.” 


Wecan “crush,” he says, thehome trusts, Then why do we want 
an amendment to the present Constitution that was in existence 
May 18, 1888, when this was made? Why 1 State 
rights and smother out State sovereignty reprehended by General 
GROSVENOR so summarily in this House December 15 last and in 
a published letter before Congress met? Why does the President, 
if we can ‘‘crush” trusts, want this amendment? Why does he 
permit his party, although in bad faith, to undertake its passage? 

If the President is really an enemy of trusts, why was he silent 
during the entire extra session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, begin- 
nin, arch 15, 1897, and ending about the last of July? Yy 
nothing on trusts in his messdges to Congress during that long ses- 
sion when the Congress did nothing but pass the Dingley bill? 

If an enemy of trusts, why did he not denounce the home-robber 
trust to this idle House and put it to work «with a strong message 
on the subject of trusts? 

Why did he let the distinguished Speaker, the great Republican 


leader, dominate the House and refuse to appoint committees so 


that the House of its own volition could enact anti-trust legislation? 

Why did he lose all of this good time in doing absolute Saray 
himself and without directing his party what todo? Why shoul 
he be a trust follower instead of a party leader? Why didhe wait 
until all but a year of his entire term as President.of the United 
States had expired before he uttered a word on the trust question? 
And then what did he say? è 

He simply said that there were some trusts in the country about 
which he had heard, and submitted the matter to the considera- 
tien of Congress. What Con ? A Republican Congress 
trustee for the trusts! He did not sugyest even a plan—not even 
an amendmentto the existing law or stitution. He suggested 
nothing. He did not say that we could not ‘‘ crush” trusts under 
the present Constitution and that we wanted an amendment, but 
submitted the matter to Congress, And what has his Co 
done? They reported this amendment and the Littlefield bill a 
few days before Congress adjourned and, I believe, after the House 
had set June 6 to adjoufn and did adjourn June 7. The Little- 
field bill reported was not introduced until April 7, 1900, The 
bill and amendment were reported May 16 and 15 respectively, 
and taken up for debate on May 31 in the House. 

The proposed amendment met a righteous defeat, for the Demo- 
crats knew, as President McKinley had said in good or bad faith 
in 1888, that Congress now has the power to crush“ trusts en- 
gaged in foreign and interstate commerce and foreign corpora- 
tions and corporate bodies dealing in that commerce. So the 
Democrats voted against it. 

They suggested various amendments strengthening the Little- 
field bill, which undertook to strengthen the Sherman law, the 
antitrust act of 1890. Nearly all of the proposed changes to that 
law have been made by Democrats on this side of the House, as 
pe Lees bill and amendments, and the Congressional de- 

tes show. 


NONENFORCEMENT OF THE ANTITRUST ACT OF 1890, 


Again, President McKinley’s Administration has not enforced 
the existing law of 1890, The official records show this. I defy 
successful refutation of this statement. I will prove it. There 
have been only three cases filed against trusts during this Adminis- 
tration, asshown by a letter from Attorney-General Griggs to me. 
His letter gives the style of the cases as follows: 

“ United States vs, Anderson et al. Fa abe in 171 U. S., C04. 
Suit begun June 7, 1897, Finally deci October 24, 1898. 

United States vs. Coal Dealers’ Association, Reported in 85 Fed. 
Rep., 252. Suit brought December 16, 1897, Decided January 28, 


893. 
United States vs. Chesapeake and Ohio Fuel Company. Suit to 
restrain brought about May 1, 1899. Argued and submitted, but 


not decided. 
Indictments were also returned inst the members of the 
ch demurrers were filed. 


association about May —, 1899, to w 
These demurrers have been argued and submitted to the court, 
but have not been passed upon by the court.” 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1900. 
e Fe s ane 15 os e nay . fd = exact 1 of a 
filing of su each of the following cases your Departmen 
der the Sherman Act: 


un ct: 
United States vs. Coal Dealers’ Association. 
United States vs. Anderson et al. 
United States vs. E. C. Knight Company. 
United States vs. Nelson et al. 
United States vs. Chesapeake and Ohio Fuel Company. 
United States vs. Jellico Mountain Coal and Coke Company. 
United States vs. Moore. * 
United States vs. Joint Traffic Association. 
United Skates ts, Addyotone Pipe and Steel Compan 

vs. 0 and Stee! m x 
United States vs. Trane Missiselppi Freight Association, 
United States vs. Hopkins et al. 
United States vs. Patterson et al. 
Very respectfully, 


JOHN W. GAINES. 
The Honorable ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
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At page 26 of the Report of the Attorney-General, 1899, just 
preceding this list of cases, the Attorney-General says: 


The following list comprises the suits hitherto instituted on behalf of the 
Government under that act (1890) against business combinations. 


I addressed this letter to Attorney-General Griggs to ascertain 
when each of these suits was filed, he having Aes under the act 


of 1890 to order or not to order suits to be filed. His reply is as 
follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1900. 


Str: I have compiled and hand you herewith astatement showing, as com- 


pletely as I can from the records of this office, the information you ask for 
concerning certain suits instituted in the Department of Justice under the 
Sherman Act. I may explain, By way of accounting for the absence of defi- 
nite dates in some of the cases, t prior to the Ist of Jnly, 1899, no general 
docket was kept in this Department and no docket attorney was allowed. 


Very respectfull 
7 2 JOHN, W. GRIGGS, Attorney-General. 
Hon. Joun W. GAINES, 
House of Representatives. 


In formation requested by Hon. John W. Gaines, M. C., on May 29, 1900, respect. 
58 the dates on which suits were brought or proceedings instituted in the 
Following cases, under the anti-trust law; 

United States vs. Trans-Missouri Freight Association. Reported in 53 Fed- 

Rep., 440; 58 Fed. Rep., 58; 166 U. S., Suit instituted January 6, 1892. 

Finally decided Siareh >, 1897. 


United States vs. E. O. igni Company. Reported in 60 Fed. Rep., 306; 156 
U. S., 1. Instituted May 2, 1802. Finally decided Rice i 21, 1895. 
United States vs. Greenhut etal. Reported in 50 Fed. Rep., 469. Indict- 
ment quashed May 16,1892. In connection with this case see in re Corning, 51 
Fed. Rep., 205; in re Terrell, 51 Fed. Rep., 213; in re Greene, 52 Fed. Rep., 104. 
United States vs. Jellico Mountain Coke and Coal Company. Reported in 
43 Fed. K. 898. Decided October 13, 1800. + 
Bh tates vs. Nelson et al. Reported in d Fed. Rep., 646. Decided Oc- 
r 10, 
United States us. Patterson et al. Reported in 55 Fed. Rep., 605; 59 Fed. 
Rep., 280. 727... gr gy ZDOLA 
U. S., 504. Suit ens | 2, 1894. 
Associa 


United States vs. Joint Traftic tion. in 76 Fed. Rep.. 895; 
45 C. C, Ap. Ropa 762; 171 U. S., 505, Instituted January 8, 1896. Finally de- 
cided October 24, 1898. 


Pi pany. Reported 78 Fed. 
Rep., 712; 8 Fed. Rep., 271; 175 U.S., 211. Suit institu December 10,1896; 
finally decided Decem 1899. 


United States vs. Hopkins et al. Reported 82 Fed. 1 Seah 529; 171 U. S., 578. 
Suit brought December 31, 1896; finally decided October 24, 1698. 

United States vs. Anderson et al. com ae 171 U. S., 604. Suit begun 
Juno 7, 1897; finally decided October 24, . 

United States vs. Coal Dealers Association. Reported 85 Fed. Rep., 252. 
Suit brongns December 16, 1897; decided Jan 28, 1898. 

United States vs. Chesapeake and Ohio F. peny. Suit to restrain, 

Argued and 


demurrers have been 


possible from records in this Department to give the 
exact date of the bringing of a suit or the finding of an indictment it has 
been done. Where no record exists of such fact, the date when the case was 
decided has been given. Á 

May 31. 1900, 

This is the record (three case filed”) of this Administration in 
the face of the fact that the law is well seitled that Congress has 
the power to crush“ these interstate trusts; that it Ru,? pro- 
hibited” interstate trusts and foreign commerce, and regulates 
the means of its rtation; that thousands and thousands of 
trusts have been formed in recent years and months and are daily 
being formed under high Republican tariffs. 

Comparatively speaking, there were but few trusts in this coun- 
try, and they were leading trusts, when the trust act of 1890 was 
passed, and up until the past three years, or ‘‘within the past 
eighteen months,” as the Columbus, Ohio, merchants said last fall. 
Knowing that this Administration was a trust-created Adminis- 
tration and would defend trusts, they have risen up like mush- 
rooms all over the country and are strangling the people's rights, 
and yet with these thousands of trusts preying upon the people, 
and the people praying for the Attorney-General toevoke his mighty 

rto “crush” them, which he alone could order done under 

he act of 1890, he has violated his promises, refused to answer 
uestions, sat back, apparently, and ony ordered threesuitsto be 

fied in three years, when hundreds could have been properly filed. 


AS GOVERNOR OF OHIO, PRESIDENT M'KINLEY WAS THE FRIEND OF TRUSTS, 
THE RECORDS SHOW. 


But this is not all of the record of the Republican party nor of 
Mr. McKinley as a public official. 
THE RECORD OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN THE STATE OF OHIO, SHOW- 

ING ITS LOVE FOR TRUSTS RATHER THAN 1TS HATRED FOR THEM. 

President McKinley was governor of Ohio for four years—two 
terms—and although he dominated during this time Republican 
legislatures, no anti-trust laws were enacted in Ohio and no prose- 
cutions instituted against trusts. I now prove this statement b 
the following recent correspondence between the Hon, Frank §, 
Monnett, ex- attorney-general of Ohio, and myself: 

WASHINGTON, June —, 1900. 


Hon. FRANE S. MONNETT. 
Columbus, Ohio: 


Was any anti-trust law enacted while McKinley was governor of Ohio? 
j JOHN W. GAINES. 


Here is his answer: 


Hon. Jonx W. GAINES, 
8 Washington, D. C.; 


None, and no prosecutions instituted. 


COLUMBUS, ONIO, June —, 1900. 


F. S. MONNETT. 


Such is the history of President McKinley as governor of Ohio 
as given by General Monnett, a leading Republican, who so bit- 
terly oie, trusts, under the anti-trust statute passed April 12, 
1898, in Ohio, at his instance and suggestion, that he was entirely 
ignored by the Republican party which nominated Governor 

ash, and his magnificent anti-trust record was passed by the 
Republican convention of 1899 without indorsement. But the 
Democrats did indorse Monnett. 

They said: 

DEMOCRATS, AUGUST 90, 189, RECONDEMN TRUSTS AND IN nonsn GENERAL 
MONNETT’S RECORD AGAINST TRUSTS. 

We declare that all unlawful combinations of capital are the legitimate 
fruits of a gold standard and other corrupt Republican legislation on ques- 
tions of tariff; and we demand that all articles the prices of which are con- 
trolled by trusts be on the free list. We denounce the Attorney- 
General of the U. States, inted from the State of New Jersey, the 
hotbed of trusts, for his refusal to enforce the statutes of the United States 
against them; and we commend the present attorn p Apaan § Ohio 1 

i, t atut: against such i com- 
the nominee of this convention Jor attorney-general to 
the enforcement of the statutes of the State against them, 

General Monnett wrote me a letter dated January 12, 1900, pub- 
lished with my speech of January 19, and can be found at page 
1077, volume 33, of the Recor», and in which he said: 

i Pa aS ind act was passed April 18, 1808, to take effect July 1, 

There was no member of the house or senate that bad the hardihood to 
stand ont the anti-trust act, and there was only one man that was 


of the vote and trying to do something against it. At least 
he did not vote for it, and is now ho! a Federal place. 


Both Democrats and Republicans voted for the anti-trust act of 


Ohio of April 18, 1898, passed under the administration of the then 
Governor Bushnell and at the instance of General Monnett, and 
the only man who was e enough to not vote at ali on the 
measure is now holding a Federal office—a premium on d people- 
be-damned” servant. 

General Monnett's letter continues: 

We took the Sherman anti-trust act, the Texas act, and compared the vari- 
ous trust acts of other States, and think we got the best for our State of an 
that were heretofore enacted. The objectionable feature, or rather the wea 
[stented parties tor the run that thoy clai tPs TIENE of the Pelota 
= adde constitutions, on the ground that such testimony would 

ves. 
Note well there was no weak part” found in the Texas statute. 
It stood the test in the trial, Civil Court of Appeals and in the Su- 
reme Court of the United States, and crushed an oil trust in 
exas. Though patterned after the Texas act, the Ohio statute 
is found weak,“ made by a Republican legislature, enforced or 
not enforced, by Republican officials, and by such nonenforce- 
ment, General Monnettin aninterview of June5, in the New York 
Journal, says: 

The Standard Oil trust has for eight years defied the supreme court of 
Ohio, and yet without punishment. Republican legislature in Ohio delib- 
erately voted down avery Sa resolution offered this winter at the 
dicta of the bosses at Washington and the trust magnates of New York. 

What became of this anti-trust amendment and all the other 
anti-trust bills introduced in this Republican legislature, domi- 
nated by a Republican governor and United States Senator from 
everywhere, cus A. Hanna? They were defeated. 

General Monnett says: 

The legisiature killed the Russell bill and the freight maximum bill “by 
almost a strict party vote.” Although the Russell was bill No. 10, it was 
side tracked the trust lobbyists and held back over the protest of some 
Republicans “and almost all the Democratic members.” 

He further says: x 
3 was a repudiation of the party platform and the sentiment of 

How can the Republican party be trusted on the trust question 
to iive up to its national platform on this subject with such a 
record as this at home? s 
RUSSELL ANTI-TRUST BILL NO. 10 HELD UP, SIDE TRACKED, AND DEFEATED 


OVER PROTESTS OF DEMOCRATS, ALTHOUGH REPUBLICAN PLATFORM DE- 

MANDED THE AMENDMENTS, ; 

Ex-Attorney-General Frank S. Monnett, of Ohio, in an interview on the 
19th t, says Ohio will be lost to the Republicans this fall, 

2 +e not see how the Republican party can escape punishment this fall.“ 
said he. 

“The platform of the Republican in Ohio strongly condemns the 
trusts KAA their unlawful methods. rakd elected as attorney general of 


out as best I could the platform of the party. 

“Yet I was not supported in this by many of the leaders, and tha par 
organs criticised me for doing just what the platform of m pisdged 
metodo. Ni n of the State, about 110 of them, printed 7 mala a 
party newspapers." 


criticising my actions, and they, too, 
PROPOSED OHIO REPUBLICAN ANTI-TRUST PLANK IN 1800. 


of 

Ohio (1898) on the of stringent laws now on our statute peavey Jo 
bidding the organization of business combinations known as trusts and com- 
such unlawful combines as inimical to the best interests 


— 
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of the and we 8 the Republican Darky: on the fact that a 
Repub) lature and Republican were the creators and an- 
thors of such laws, and we demand the full execution of this legislative act 


and pleige the enactment of such further measures as may be necessary to 
destroy such unlawful organizations. ; 

The above was the resolution as at first introduced and tele- 
gra 5 the day before to the Commercial-Tribune, whic 

en it: 5 

Ps ok Tu pomas Enactment of Laws Necessary to Destroy Unlawful 

Following is as it passed: 

t OHIO STATE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, JUNE 2, 18%. 


We commend the action of the seventy-third general assembly of Ohio in 
the stringent law now on our statute books prohibiting L ere 


tion of “trusts,” and we denounce such unla combinations as 
the interests of the le. We congratulate the people of the State upon 


the fact that a Republican legislature enacted this law, and we demand its 


rigid enforcement. We pledge our party to such further legislation as ex- 


perience may determine necessary to prevent the formation and operation 
of such 5 — and dangerous Aa nd eya 


TRUSTS DEFY THE OHIO COURTS. 


The trusts have defied the supreme court of Ohio for eight years 
and are yet without punishment., In a common-law action in 
1892, the Standard Oil Company was denied the right to enter 
into a contract with the Standard Oil trust, because it created 
a monopoly contrary to public porey and the common law. 
The case is Watson vs. The Standard Oil Company, 49th Ohio 
State, 189. This is what the common law enforced could and did 
do, and six years before the anti trust statute of Ohio of April 12, 
1898. Something is wrong. The courts, apt stamens officials, 
or the statute composed of the best part of the Texas statute and 
others, is weaker now than the common law which this statute is 
supposed to intensify and invigorate. Under the common law, 
they are restrained; under the statute law as enforced, they defy 
the courts and go unpunished. What is the matter? General 
Monnett answers my question in a recent interview in the New 
York Journal, in which he says: 

This is not all. Thel ature which has just adjourned killed the Rus- 
sell bill and the maximum reigns bill, and that too by almost astrict party 
vote. Will not the people punish the party for such actions upon the part of 
its servants? e part H such, is not in sympathy with such methods. 


Th: 
“Although the Russell bill was bill No. 10, it was side tracked by the trust 


lobbyists and held back until near the adjournment and then over the pro- 


test of some of the best men of the party, and almost all of the Democratic 


members, it was defeated. 
“This was a repens of the platform and the sentiment of the 
2 8 and I believe it will 


party. I can not ve that we w 
come this fall. Why 8 not the pe punished when the men who 


controlitsactions d he willof the people?” (General Monnett, inter- 
view in New York Journal, June 5.) 
PUBLIC POLICY IN OHIO IN 182—WHAT IS IT NOW? 
T would call attention to our own supreme court holding in the Salt case— 
Where, I may add,a salt monopoly, under the common-law action, 
was broken up— 


and the public policy of Ohio—at least, such as it used to be—which favored 
— in W to 8 pent * „ may Dee 
consumer as cheaply as e, ani mon es, which ten 
to advance market prices to the injury of the general — 


The public policy, then, of Ohio, that used to be otherwise, has 
changed—changed in favor of combines that raise prices and rob 
the people. at has wrought this change? The Democrats, 
without a variation, have sup all anti-trust legislation in 
Ohio. They voted for the original act of 1898 as a unit and for 
the amendment offered and defeated in the last legislature, just 
adjourned, to strengthen the!“ weak” para in the existing law, 
with a solid opposition by the Republican , dominated by 
the trust kings of Washington City and New York. Can we trust 
such a „State or national? Can we stand such a party four 
years longer? Should we stand it? Who are these trust- 


dominating kings? 

“ Seventy-five city sales ts of local wholesale houses of 
Columbus, Ohio, met there October 29, 1899,” and passed, says 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, the following resolution: 

During the last eighteen months trusts have been formed without num- 
ber, unti toslay we fina every article of household use controlled by trusts 
or combinations; with a rise in price of from 50 to 150 per cent. 

The resolution concludes as follows: 

Whereas the Hon. MARCUS ALONZO HANNA, the 


litical godfather of the 
Republican. party, takes great pleasure in di g trusts a good thing: 
Therefore 


Resolved, That we denounce the Republican party as the mother of trusts 
= pledge our best efforts to defeat Hannalent at the polls on Noyember 7, 
1899. 


But these patriots were defeated, trusts were victorious, and 
their mouthpiece, Governor Nash, was reelected, who, in his 
8 for governor last year, in a speech reported in the Phila- 
delphia North American (Republican), defended trusts, as follows: 

Within the last few years many of the business men of this company have 
consolidated their great interests into co: tions and combinations which 
are popularly known as trusts. The menrwho conduct our manufactures, 

rad generally intelligent, farseeing citizens, with w 


7 


Are we surprised, with such a governor, that all anti-trust leg- 
aon should be smothered by the legislature which he domi- 
nated? ; 

Senator CHANDLER, in an interview July 7, 1899, said: 
= ao afraid the Republicans will not be as sincere and earnest in doing this 

Legislating against trusts, State and national— i 
as they ought to be. The other day I saw a cartoon in which Mr, HANNA 
was bearing aloft a banner inscribed “No trusts,” while all the leaders of 
trusts were pressing forward with immense money donations to the treasury 
of the national committee. The idea suggested must be dispelled in order to 
carry on a successful canvass. : 

Ex-United States Senator Washburne, September 10, 1899, said: 

The 5 party, whether justly or unjustly, is associated with 
trusts in the minds of the masses. As a party, we have reached a crisis 
where we have got to calla halt. The Republican party has got to discon- 
nect itself from trusts. It has got tol te them. 

Disconnect and legislate them. Did they disconnect or legislate 
in Ohio in the le ture that has just disgraced itself on that 
oy by adjourning without strengthening the present weak” 
anti-trust law of that State? It is strange, I may say, that the 
Ohio Jaw was patterned after the Texas law and yet is a dead 
letter. The Texas law is crushing trusts, domestic and foreign. 
It crushed a foreign oil corporation doing State and interstate 
business by excluding it from doing State trade in Texas. Why 
does this law fail in Ohio and succeed in Texas? It is because 
faithful Democratic officials and unsuspected courts and un- 
Hannaized juries enforce it. : 

The Washington Post of December 25, 1899, Christmas Day, ex- 

loits the fact that the supreme court of Ohio had acted as Santa 
us for the people of that great State by dismissing a quo war- 
ranto proceed gs under the anti-trust law of Ohio in the noted 
case against the biscuit trust. The communication is thus headed: 

Biscuit trust not ousted from Ohio, 

And says: 

The supreme court has dismissed the ouster suit brought against the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company by the attorney-general. 

Not Attorney-General Monnett, if you please. He is an ex-ray, 
remember. He saw too far for the trusts, and he was beheaded, 
but was succeeded by an able and efficient“ unknown” lawyer 
the inefficient (?), unpatriotic (?), unfaithful (?), unfit (?) Gen- 
eral Monnett had been turned down and out! 

Again, Senator Hanna, in the course of the campaign in Ohio 
last fall, warmly advocating the trust-loving Mr. Nash in his can- 
didacy for reelection, at different times thas showed he was the 
bold advocate and friend of trusts. 


Trusts are good a, 
There is not a trust in the United States. 
harm these trusts do the people of this country? 


What can 
It be that the trusts will do th le harm. If they do, 
marb a tus yaldo & people y do, the Repub- 
How, Lask? By killing all anti-trust laws, as recently done in 
Ohio, and the Federal law, and smothering those in Congress? 
It is evolution in business. (Trusts!) 
There is no such thing. 
I oor Sere are no trus 
We know our business, 


“ WE,” not wee-wee, but WE, giant ‘‘we,” that was not made 
to be downed as long as the Republican party is in power, State 
and national. 

The trusts have the best men in the country at their head. 

I believe in their organization. 

The formation of trusts is a step forward. 

The combination of 8 is simply the evolution of business. 

Iam not defending the its, nor am I a single word or phrase 
in the Republican platform.—Cincinnati Enquirer, October 28, 18900. 

Who did repudiate your platform against trusts upon which 
Mr. Nash was elected governor last fall? - Your Republican legis- 
lature, ‘‘at the dictation of the bosses at Washington and the trust 
m tes of New York,” by killing the Russell bill No. 10.” 

e Republicans here point with pride to the history of anti- 
trust lawsuits in the State of Ohio and to the execution of the 
law in that State by Republican officials. Too much praise can 
not be given to General Monnett. He has been, and is still, a hero 
in the 5 Tum to 1 R 4 Ohio Hani 1 
page —, in re Jennings corpus), and you one o 
the juridical adversities that confronted General Monnett in his 
efforts to convict the Buckeye Pipe Line Company, which, he says, 
is “one of the constituent companies of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany.” He had instituted a suit against it styled “ State of Ohio 
ex rel. Monnett, attorney-general, vs. Buckeye Pipe Line Com- 
pany. 

In that case a witness refused to answer questions which Gen- 
eral Monnett contended were relevantand pertinent and by which 
he sought to educe certain proof going to show this pipe line had 
violated the anti-trust law of Ohio. The witness refused to an- 
swer or produce certain records. The notary public (by admitted 
authority, as this opinion states) commi the recalcitrant to 
jail, but the supreme court (Republican, of course) of Ohio im- 
mediately turned him out, as the decree shows (60 Ohio State 


If there are, prove it. 
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ort), and left Monnett the laughingstock, as he is now the 
political victim, of the trusts and the Republican party of Ohio. 
General Monnett says that there are many cases pending ”—that 
is, I suppose, when he was attorney-general—“ thereunder” (that 
is, under this anti-trust statute), but I can find not a single one 
that has found its way to the supreme court of that State as late 
as 60 Ohio State Report (1899); but we do know that the public 
press, as I have stated, says that the supreme court refused to 
oust the biscuit t” on Christmas day last. 

I have already shown by General Monnett's own words that the 
Standard Oil trust is still in existence in the State of Ohio, and 
that, too, in the face of the trust laws of that State. 

It is contended here that in some cases (and the 49 Ohio State 
Report case is alluded to by the advocates of this amendment as 
a case) the Standard Oil Company was ousted from the State of 
Ohio.“ The report of the case shows it is not true. The judgment 
in that case was (page 189, 49 Ohio State Report): 

Judgment ousting the defendant from the right to make the agreement set 
forth in the petition and of the power to perform the same. 

Judgment for what? Depriving the defendant of the right to 
make the agreement and the power to perform the same. Nota 
judgment ousting the company nor taking from it its charter 
Piper by the State of Ohio as shown by this report of this case. 

ere were three questions which Justice Minshall, speaking for 
the 5 jal passed on in that case, to wit (I quote the words of the 
court): ‘ 

First question or issue: 

1. Should the defendant, the Standard Oil Company: be 

1 B its corporate capacity to the agreement constituting 

The court answered this question in the affirmative, 

Second question or issne: 

2. Had the company power to become a party to such an agreement? 

The court answered this in the negative, saying that this con- 
tract was void as against public 1 and the common law of 
that State (not the anti-trust law, use it was not passed until 
1898 and this opinion was given in 1892). A 

The third question or issue was: 

3. If so, is the right of the State to demand a forfeiture of its corporate 
franchises, or of the power to make and perform such agreements, barred by 
lapse of time? à 

The court answered the last proposition in the negative; that 
is, that the lapse of time had not run and that the company did not 
have the power to make and perform such agreements and as the 
judgment shows, it (the defendant) was ousted from the right to 
make the agreement and of the power to perform the same, But 
the court did not adjudge nor declarea forfeiture of the corporate 
franchise of the Standard Oil Company. The court found as facts 
in the course of its opinion: 

By this agreement, indirectly, it is true, but none the less effectually, the 
defendant is controlled and managed by the Standard Oil trust, an associ- 
ation with its principal office in New York City, and organized for a purpose 
contrary to the policy of our laws. Its object was to establish a virtual mo- 
nopoly of the business of producing petroleum, and of manufacturing, refin- 
ing, and dealing in it and all its products throughont the entire count: 
and by which it might not merely control the production, but the price, at i 


Sa sa All such associations are contrary to the policy of our State, and 
void. 


Citing the 77 Michi, case, Buhl vs. Richardson, General 
Alger's match monopoly case. This defendant company under- 
took, but was not allowed then (1892), to enter into this contract 
with the Standard Oil trust. 


ed as a 
o Standard 


On page 183 the court says: 

In other words, it— 

The Standard Oil Company— 
is to be in the interest of the Standard Oil 5 rincipal 
place of business is in New York City, i tive of what might be its 
(Standard Oil Com 's) duties to the people of this State, from which it 


e; and its real stockholders receive their dividends 


derives its corporate 1 
from the pro ts of that TRUST, and not from the earnings of their com- 
pany . 


This particular agreement was annulled and prohibited, but 
where is the case holding that the Standard Oil Company has been 
ba (Sort of its corporate life by the State of Ohio? 

have searched ected Boy reports of the supreme court of 
Ohio down through Re o. 60 containing decisions of the year 
1899. It goes unpunished, directly or indirectly, And so with 
the Standard Oil trust, a New York or foreign corporation doing 
a State and interstate business in Ohio. TheState law if enforced 
as in the Texas case, would drive it from that State. The act of 
1890 by Federal procedure could destroy its interstate business, 
Existing in New York, doing business in Ohio, would make its 
business either interstate orState or both. Yet Attorney-General 
Griggs has refused repeatedly to institute suits against this trust. 

And General Monnett says both the Standard Oil Company and 
this ‘trust have defied the courts of Ohio for eight years.” 
Again, why do not the Republican govornor, Mr. Roosevelt, 
and the Republican legislature of New York attack this trust? 
The supreme court of Ohio says its main office is in New York 


and its business contrary to public policy. Why not? Here are 


plain cases of the failure of State an 
plain duty.” < i 

Hereis an official adjudication in the forty-ninth Ohio case show- 
ing this trust is a monopoly, so intended and so acting, contrary to 
the common law of New York, Ohio, and in all the States, and to 
the statute law of Ohio and the Federal act of 1890. I insert here 
lettersfrom Mr. Rice, of Ohio, to Attorney-General of the United 
States, Mr. Griggs, that are shocking to the enemies of trusts and 
sweet consolation to their friends. I should say that Mr. John 
K. Richards, Acting Attorney-General of the United States,” is 
an Ohio lawyer; General Griggs, a New Jersey lawyer; Mr. Rice, 
an Ohio.Republican. Mr, Rice in a letter to Mr, LENTZ, May 30, 


1900, says: 

I ha bli all lif d posed faithful 
toits trem bat ii 8 aoe 9 with the Attorney< perf andthe Pres- 
ident leads me to suspect that the Standard Oil trust and not the Repu 
party is running our National Government. 

General Monnett says that the Russell bill No. 10 and all anti- 
trust bills were defeated by the Republican party at the dicta- 
tion of corrupt influences from Washington and New York, 

[Cincinnati Enquirer, October 28, 1899.] 
THE GREAT CONTRADICTION, 


national officers to do their 


of M. A. HANNA. Itisanold mne, that “liars should ha 
It is unnatural to bea liar. It is natural to tell th 

told some reason, generally false, has intervened to make it 2 the better 
to tell a falsehood. It is not the better. It is weakness wh suggests 1 
and it is an exception when a train of evils do not follow the piny of a lie. 
It is better, therefore, to tell the truth even though the matter at issue is 
ya rene todefend. Indeed some of his enterprises are beyond the pale of 

efense. 


will fall 


a “contradiction” by intent. It is so 1 
does not serve purpose that it would be strange if he were not a“ contra- 
diction.” One moment he claims that ‘trusts are gcd things.” 
moment he declares „There is nota trust in the nited States.“ 
asks the question, What harm these trusts do the people of this coun- 
lle answers the ess: “It ma t a 
eñ! 


im to forget anything which 


Then he 


Th 
‘trusts’ in any of my speeches is absolutely false.” Then he 
ha: trusts’ do the people of this country?" Then 


know our mess.“ The 
“The great commercial success of Eng \ 
‘trusts’ have the best men in the country at their head. I believe in their 
organization.“ The formation of ‘trusts’ isa step forward.” “Th 
bination of tions is simply the evolution of business.” I do not know 
of a ‘trust’ in the United States I say there are no ‘trusts.’ If there are, 

rove it.“ There is not a ‘trust’ in the United States.” “Iam not defend- 

g ‘trusts,’ nor am I repudiating a single word or phrase in the Republican 
platform." “Go outside and — goor head.” 

And thus we have the views of the Cleveland gentleman, who is wearing 

the Senatorial shoes of John Sherman. 


CENTRALIZATION—A REPUBLICAN POLICY. 

This amendment is proof of the fact, often charged, that the 
Republican party believes in centralization; that all our laws 
should be made at Washington by Congress; that State lines 
should be obliterated; instead of all power being “inherent in 
the people,” that all power should be vested in and go out from 
the President and Congress; that this should be an empire in- 
stead of a Republic; that the President, who is elected under and 
by virtue of the Constitution of the United States and the States, 
should have power not only that expressly given and necessarily 
implied to execute the express powers, but that the President and 
Congress has and should have and should exercise powers over, 
above, and beyond the Constitution unbridled and unrestrained 
save and except by his and their own inner consciousness of right 
and wrong; that the President has and should have power to con- 
trol human liberty; in other words, without anylimitation under 
the Federal Constitution. 

eae Smith thus defines local self-government and centrali- 
zation; 

Local self-government is that system of government under which the great- 
est number of minds knowing the most, and having the fullest opportunities 
of knowing it, about the special matter in hand, and having the greatest in- 
trestin its well-working, have the management of it or control overit. Centrali- 
zation is that system of government under which the smallest number of 
minds, and those knowing the least, and comin d the fewest oppcytunities of 
having it, about the special matter in hand, and hay the smallest interest 
in its well-working, have the management of it or control over it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, as Chief Justice Marshall said: The Goy- 
ernment of the United States has been termed emphatically a 
government of laws and not of men.” (Morbury vs, Madison, 


1 Cranch, 162.) I believe that all power should be left in the peo- 
le to make their laws and govern themselves that is at all prac- 
cable. The farther we get away from the è as public 

servants the more er there is t we may become their op- 

essors and be controlled by evil instead of good influences. The 
tand sweetest infiuence of human life is that which is and 
should be about the fireside, and that influence becomes evil, and 
later corrupt, as we get away from that sacred place, either in 
civil or in political life. So in the same way and in the same pro- 
on, as we get away from the people and their power to con- 

rol us directly, are we liable to become their oppressors instead 

of their liberators. . 


ANDREW JACKSON OPPOSED TO A CONSOLIDATED GOVERNMENT. 
This destruction of our dual form ” of government that is, the 
State governments and the United States or National Govern- 
ment—Andrew Jackson advised against, reprehended, and con- 
demned not only such a movement, but a consolidated form of 
government. He said: 


ity is abundantly sufficient for all the purposes for which it was created, aud 
4 being 3 N 


claiming an: them, 
Every attempt to exercise ee EREN ge eee tly and 
firmi opposed tome one „ lead to other ——— ri more 
8 principle of constructive powers or supposed adyan- 
tages or temporary circumstances shall ever be permitted to paur the as- 
ptr 5 of a power not given by the Constitution, theGe Government 
will before long absorb all the powers of tion and you will have, in ef- 
fect, but one consolidated government. F the extent of our country, its 
diversified interests, different its, and different habits, it is too obvious for 
argument that a single dated government would be wholly inadequate to 
watch over and protect its interests; and every friend s our free institutions 
should be always prepared to maintain unimpaired in vigor the rights 
and sovereignty — eso States, and to confine the action of the General Govern- 
ment strictly to sphere of its appropriate duties, 

* * + 0 e * è 


JACKSON OPPOSED TO HIGH TAXES AND TARIFFS. 
eget ine ag eek ae to collect an extra’ t revenue and to bur- 
you with tax 


es beyond economical wants of the Government is not 
e various interests which have combin ther to im- 


and 
wealthy individuals who are in manufacturing establishments 
tariff to increase their gains. gni: politicians will support 
it to conciliate their favor and to is the means of profuse expenditure for 
the 2 of 88 influence in other "3. 2 
ames Monroe, President ot the United States of America, on the 10th of 
ted General Jackson governor of the Territories of East 
and West Fle: e ongea (on March 8, 1821) vided 
“that, until the end of the first session of the next Congress,” (í quote from 
Jackson's commission, signed by President Monroe), unless provision be 
sooner made, for the tem; ent of the Territories of East and 
West Florida, * * + all the tary, ci Torere 
vested in su 


5 p and religion 
e that, g special trust and confidence in the integrity. patriotism, and 
Major Andrew Jackson, I do, in virtue of the above-recited acts, 
appoint him to exercise within the said ceded 1 under such circum- 
stances as have been or may hereafter be prescribed to him by my (President 
Monroe's) instructions, and by law, all the powers and authorities heretofore 
exercised by the governor and captain-general and intendant of Cuba and by 
the governors of East and West Florida, within the said provinces respec- 
tively, and do authorize and empower him, the said Andrew Jackson, to ere- 
cute i. the duties of this present appointment according to law, and to 
have and to hold the same with all its powers and privileges until the end 
of the next session of Congress, unless provision be sooner made for the pr- 
ernment of the said Territories so ceded by Spain to the United States: 
vided, however, that it is the true intent and meaning of these presents that 
the said Andrew Jackson, or any person Scena antes m. or in the said Ter- 
1 5 8 7 shall have Do power or T to lay or collect = new or addi- 
tional taxes, or to grant or confirm to any person or persons whomsoever any 
title or claim to land within the same. testimony, etc.” 


JAMES MONROE. 
By the President: 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


All the civil, military, and judicial L Fe exercised by the then 
existing officers of the then ex-Spanish government over the Flor- 
idas were given to General Jackson and such other“ 
he or the President might name. The then existin 
old laws of the Floridas, were continued by an act of Congress 
temporarily, and General Jackson was to enforce them (with 
certain changes in the laws and personnel of the officeholders), 
Congress extended in 1821 our revenue laws and those relating to 
the importation of persons of color. 

JACKSON CONTENDED THE CONSTITUTION EXTENDED AS FAR AS “APPLI- 

CABLE" TO THE TERRITORY OF FLORIDA. 

It is contended that Jackson was an imperialist; that the Con- 
stitution, he believed, did not extend to the Territory of Florida. 
But such is not true. Desiring to return to his home in Tennes- 
see and to lay down this at meg ye 2 amount of power placed 
in his hands by his commission, on October 6, 1821, in an open 
address, not to the slaves, nor serfs, nor aliens of Florida, but To 
the citizens of the Floridas,” he said: 


Considerations of a J enren nature and the situation of my family requir- 
ing my absence from provinces for a short period, I make known that 
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through me. They are cha 
citizens and inhabitants, of w. 


She: 5 enj nt of all their hts, privileges, and immunities se- 
cu to them under the late treaty with Spain, and under the Constitution 
of the United States as far as the same is applicable, I ave instructed them 
promptly to punish the violators of the law. and to uire of all that alle- 
giance to the Government enjoined by my proclamation issued on taking 
possession of the country. (21 Niles's Register.) 


Under the administration of the local laws by Jackson he had 


committed to jail an ex-5 official or ex-officials, who no 
longer enjoyed any official prerogative after the exchange of the 
treaty, for refusing to turn over certain valuable public and pri- 
vate documents, deeds, etc., pertaining to the new Government 
under Jackson and to the ownership of certain citizens of Florida 
of certain valuable property, which latter they had long unlawfully 
“held up.” These Spanish officials, Jackson contended, were try- 
ing to escape to Spain with these documents, which, under the 
treaty, they had been required to turn over six months before,” 
and were also inciting the people, Jackson says, to oppose his 
Administration. 

Jackson charged alsothat Judge Fromentin had joinedin thisun- 
patriotic opposition to his Administration. Fromentin,a French- 
man by birth, had been 5 by President Monroe judge 
of the United States for West and East Florida,” authorized and 
empowered, his commission says, to execute and fulfill the đu- 
ties of that office, according to the Constitution and laws A the 
United Siates; and to have and to hold the said office, with all the 
powers, privileges, and emoluments to the same of right apper- 
taining unto him, the said Eligius Fromentin, during his good be- 
havior, and until the end of the next session of the Banat of the 
United States, and no longer,” the date of this commission being 
May 18, 1821, and is President James Monroe. 

commission was sent by John Quincy Adams, Secretary of 
State, to Fromentin, at New Orleans, June 17, 1821. Bear in 
mind that General Jackson was not only governor, but was by 
Congress and his commission empowered to execute the local 
laws as chancellor,“ and while thus doing what the law di- 
rected him to do, his jurisdiction in so doing came in conflict 
with what Judge Fromentin claimed was his jurisdiction. Itoc- 
curred in this way: 

Six months” after it was the duty under the treaty of the 
Spanish officials to turn over the public and private records to Jack- 
son, one va, a then ex-S official (and had been for six 
months”), with others, conspired to abscond with certain valuable 
public and private records pertaining to the then government and 
to the ownership of private prope , and to inspire, as Jackson 
claimed, the people to oppose Jackson’s administration. Demand 
was made on Calava by Jackson for these papers. Calava declined 
to turn them over, and, on the contrary, gave them tohis superior, 
another ex-Spanish official, and in this way was trying to make 
way to Spain with these valuable documents. 

Jaokan committed Calava and others to jail for this contempt. 
The next day an official search was made and the papers found 
where Calava and others had secreted them. No property or other 
papers of these Spanish officials were interfered with. On the con- 
trary, they were preserved and sealed and watched by Jackson's 
officials until Calava was released next day,” who essed they 
were all intact. However, Fromentin issued a writ of habeas 
corpus directing that these Spanish officials be released. Hestated 
under oath before Governor Jackson that ‘‘no petition or oath or 
affirmation was made for the writ; that the application was ver- 
bal,” and that he did not know to whom it was directed, nor to 
whom it was given or who would execute it; that he had no mar- 
shal or anyone to executeit. Jackson, claiming that he had the 
exclusive jurisdiction to execute the local laws, insisted that 
Fromentin was in contempt of his court. He had him arrested 
for centempt, claiming that Fromentin had no jurisdiction save 
and except such as Congress had given him, to wit, the execution 
of the revenue and slave laws. Frömentin was immediately re- 
leased—August 24, 1821, 

Jackson, nowhere that I can find after diligent search, con- 
tended that the Constitution itself did not extend to Florida; but 
he insisted that this Territorial judge was not given jurisdiction 
by statute to try this case, it being only a local offense and being 
tried under the old Spanish laws, which had been by 3 
continued temporarily ee equivalent of enacting them liter: ly), 
and over which he had exclusive jurisdiction. But we do find, 
as I have shown, that Jackson said at u later date—that is, Octo- 
ber 6, 1821, after he had thoroughly investigated the law, pos- 
sibly—that the Constitution did apply to Floridain certain parts, 
which we know now is the law. e people of a territory are 
not entitled to a United States Senator, by the Constitution, nor 
to ‘political power.” which come to them when they are made 
into a State of the Union, (1 Pet., 542-543.) 
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In the course of the debate touching upon the action of Con- 
i as to Florida, it was contended without its being disputed, 
t the Constitution did extend to the Territories of the United 
States in certain parts, not in all; hence the Montgomery resolu- 
tion was voted down. Judge Nelson at a later date in the case of 
Benner vs. Porter, after holding that the Territorial judges “are 
not organized under the Constitution [now doubted} nor subject 
to its complex distribution of the powers of government as the 
organic law, but are the creations exclusively of the | tive 
department, and subject to its supervision and control,” said, 
whether or not there are provisions to that instrument [the Con- 
stitution] which extend to and act upon these Territorial govern- 
ments, it is not now material to examine.” 

Here is a case showing that these Territorial courts are creatures 
of the legislative department of the Federal Government, and 
herein it would seem that the jurisdiction of Territorial courts is 
controlled by the Congressional act ereating the court. But let 
that be as it may. Iwillnotdiscussthat. The fact remains that 
Jackson contended that the Constitution extended to the Territory 
of Florida, but that the Congressional act did not give Fromentin 
jurisdiction to try this case of a local nature, which he (Jackson) 
said had been by Congress given exclusive 3 to try. 

In a later case, the Supreme Court squarely agrees with General 
Jackson as to the . of the Constitution to our Territo- 
ries. The court said: 

Ev tion a n tri 0 ld it 
g the comataidh and late Of is un ere tage AA S 


This is quoted and approved asthe law in the celebrated Magoon 
letter to Secr of War, of April 11, 1900, and is printed in 
the RECORD at page 4338, volume 33, holding that the Constitution 
applies by its own force to our Territories and new eee 

eè also cites and approves the message of President Polk on 
California acquisition, of December 5, 1848, as follows: 

The inhabitants, by the transfer of their country, had become entitled to 
the benefits of our laws and Constitution. 

Citing the Cross-Harrison Case (16 Howard, 164), upholding 
President Polk's contention—that is, that our tariff laws and the 
Constitution extended to California the moment the treaty was 
ratified, and was the law of that land, and that California became 
a part of the United States the moment the treaty was signed. 
President Polk soinstructed both our land and naval commanders 
specifically and told them to apply our laws and the Constitution 
in erecting ior peg bed cian and SOF: did. 

President Polk to Commodore Stockton, January 11, 1847: 

The inhabitants of the (California) Territory are entitled to all the benefits 
of the Federal Constitution of the United States to the same extent as the 
citizens of any other part of the Union. 

* * 


* La s * $ 

That instrument establishes a form of goyernment for those who are in 
our limits and owe voluntary allegiance to it. 

And such governments were upheld, and the Kearney code par- 
ticularly in New Mexico. In Leitendorfer case, 20 How., 176-7, 
where the court expressly held that the Mexican laws contrary to our 
Constitution andlaws were void and 1 norights. May- 
nard vs, Hill (125 U. S.) it was held that it was unni in 
the organization of the Oregon Territory to say that the Terri- 
torial legislature could enact such laws as it pleased not in con- 
flict with the Federal Constitution. Justice Field said this was 
the law without such a precautionary provision. 

In the 3 Howard case the Supreme Court held that— 


It can not be admitted that the King of Spain could, by treaty or other- 
wise, pee to the United States any of his prerogatives, and much 
less can it be er to exer- 


admitted that they have ber! oo receive or 

‘cise them. Every nation acquiring territory, by treaty or otherwise, must 

hold it subject to the constitution and laws of its own government and not 
ng to those of the government ceding it. 

Further on, at e 224, the court said—and Justice Story, I 
may add, was on the bench then—that: 

And all constitutional laws are bindi 5 in the new States 
and the old ones whether they consent to them or not. Every 
constitutional act of passed by the will of the people of the United 
States, rel na through their representatives, on the subject-matter of the 


And when so enacted they are the law of the land by their 
“own force” in State or Territory. The court continued: 

And when so passed it becomes the supreme law of the land and operates 
by its qae oron on the subject-matter in whatever State or Territory it may 
happen to The pro} tion, therefore, that such a law can not operate 
the subject-matter of its enactment without the express consent of 

o people of the new State where it may happen to be contains its own refu- 
tation and requires no further examination. 

Foreign or Spanish laws, as well as customs, are incompatible 
with our laws, Constitutios, and institutions, and these foreign 
laws can not be inherited or injected into our form of govern- 
ment. We undertook that, you see, in the case of General Jack- 
son in Florida. We continued the old laws, though temporarily, 
and in executing them we came in contact with an effort to admin- 


ister our Constitution under ths Federal judge. At that time we 
did not have as much light on these subj as now. There is 
now no excuse in contending that the Constitution does not apply 
to our Territories. The very last case in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States touched upon the power of Congress 
to legislate for a Territory, the Supreme Court said, that Con- 
gress might legislate as Congress may think fit so long as it 

oes not contravene any provision of the Constitution of the 
United States.” (Hof's case, 174 U. S., 1.) Con s can not, 
as in this case, where ‘‘exclusive” and complete jurisdiction is 

iven it over District of Columbia, a Territory, enact *‘any” 

w contravening “any” provision of the Constitution. 

Now, I ask if the Constitution, by its own force, did not apply to 
the territory ceded by the States to the United States both before 
and immediately after the framing of the Constitution and its 
adoption, why was it that Congress and the courts held that the 
Constitution repealed the ordinance of 1787, enacted before the 
Constitution took effect, and why did Congress immediately there- 
after, after the Constitution was ratified, pass a statute so chang- 
ing this ordinance as to make it jit the limitations and require- 
ments of the Constitution? How could there be a misfit or the 
two ins ents conflict if the Constitution did nofextend to these 
Territories? ; : 

The ordinance applied not to the States, but to the Territories 
exclusively, Hence it can not be said that the ordinance extended 
to the States and conflicted there with the Federal Constitution. 
In 10 Howard, page 96, the Supreme Court held that the people 
of the Territories were parties to our Constitution, and that it was 
the “supreme law throughout the United States,” clearly show- 
ing * term United States included States and Territories. The 
court says: 


The Constitution was, in the language of the ordinance— 


That is the Ordinance of 1787— 


ene by common consent, and the le of the Territories must neces- 
y be regarded as parties to it and d by 1 entitled toits benefits, 
as wellas the ponis os the then existing States. It became the supreme law 
throughout the United States. And so far as any obligations of faith 
had been . by the ordinance, they were fait y carried 
into execution by the power and authority of the new Government. 


In the Milliken Case, 4th Wallace, the court said: 


This Constitution of ours operates in war, as well as in peace, in all paces. 
and under all circumstances, It is a law for the rulers as well as for the 
rae | as and every one everywhere within our political jurisdiction is 


Our courts bave repeatedly held that the Constitution protects 
the people of onr Territories in their 3 and civil rights, 
their jury and religious privileges, and this without any dissent 
(114 U. S., 15; 174 U. S., 1; 8 Cranch, 159; 170 U. S., 349; 186 U. S., 
42; 80 Fed. R., 115; the last case holding we can not deny them 
the right of habeas corpus). 


JACKSON AN ANTI-IMPERIALIST. 


Notwithstanding the unsettled condition of the law and public 
opinion on the extension of the Constitution to the Territories in 
1803 and 1821, Jackson contended that the Constitution did extend 
to Florida, and he gave that people grand juries, juries of 12, courts, 
trial and appellate, justices of the peace. protected them in their 
property, their religion, and crushed evil doers and drove traitors 

rom the land; and so 1 did this that his bitter enemy 
Thomas H. Benton, in his Thirty Years in Congress, canoni 
the man and his Administration, so much so that my distinguished 
friend from Iowa (Mr. DoLLIVER), in this House, January 28, 
1899, quotes Benton as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson, governor of Fee provinces of the Flori 
Pen intendent of the island o 

vinces, respec- 


ađ- 


place, 

power could screen the oppressor, and that governors, judges, 
chants were laid by the. heels k — í 
shield of law and justice thrown over the hum 
ince, so long a pre 
Jackson ap 
American e er. 
ence of the Constitntion 
at repulsion he was sustained 


tri commi „and in 
the Federal Executive Government at 


and by each House of gress, e of these authorities refus- 
ing to entertain as breaches of the Constitution the complaints forwarded 
— him by those who had been militarily dealt with under his govern 
ment. 


I have shown Jackson did not “repulse” the idea of the pres- 
supe of the Constitution in Florida, and to this extent Mr, Benton 
is in error. 

e this administration, this Jacksonianism in Florida, 
with or without the Constitution, as you please, with McKinley- 
ism in Cuba and elsewhere, with or without Constitution, and let 
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us agree that we will take Jacksonianism without the Constitu- 
tion rather than McKinleyism with it. 

Fromentin was arraigned before Jackson August 24, 1821. Two 
days thereafter Fromentin wrote the Secretary of State that Jack- 
son condemned the unlimited power that Congress had placed in 
his hands, Fromentin says: 


Much more was said by the General (Jackson) peg ay the extent of his 
powers and the hope that no living man should ever in future be clothed 
with such extraordinary authority. How fortunate it was for the poor that 
a man of his (Jackson's) feelings had been placed at the head of ma re 
ment, etc. (State Papers, first session Seventeenth Congress, page 159.) 


Other high authorities quote Jackson as condemning this im- 
perial power, though placed in his own hands, and I quote two 
others as giving the words undisputed of Jackson: 


Iam clothed with powers which no one under a republic ought to possess, 
and which, L trust will never again be ven to any man. ott, will give 
me more happiness than to learn that gress in its wisdom shall have dis- 
tributed them properly, and in such a manner as is consonant to our earliest 
and deepest impressions. Let, as I hold these powers by the authority of an 
act of ee eee my duty to the sacred trust imposed 
piwtie given sighs invite inn TA beats TONED TAATA st tae 

wers given volye me ea 
eee ee to be thus Ar. various relations as a 
Pe bli: ta ria * oe — — 5 personal . 
of m ic duties any apprehension — 
( Frost, Life of Jackson, pago 8. and Monument to Memory of Andrew 
Jackson,” by Dusenbury, ) 


The Statesmen's Manual, volume 1, says of Jackson in Florida: 


In June, 1821, the President appo General Jackson governor of Flor- 
ida, which he accepted, and in August he took possession of terri 

according to the treaty of cession. The oye ya governor, Callava, having 
refused to give up certain public documents deemed of importance, he was 
taken into yy, order of Governor Jackson and committed to prison. 
The documents be found under a search warrant issued by Jackson, Cal- 
lava was immediately set at liberty. Jackson remained but a few months 
in Florida, for, disliking the situatien and disapproving the extent of power 


invested in him as governor, he resigned the office and again retired to Ten- 
nessee. President Monroe offered the appointment of minister to Mex- 
ico, which he declined in 1823. 


Congress soon enacted laws relieving the situation in Florida, 
giving the people there local . as far as practica- 
ble, and to remove all doubts that the Constitution was or was not 
in Florida expressly extended the Constitution thereto to protect 
this people. 

There is a difference in the two propositions, however. If the 
Constitution does go to the Territories by its own force, Congress 
can not bring it back even by statute. If it is sent there by statute, 
Con can bring it back by repealing the statute and leave the 
peop e without its protection—a reprehensible contention and 

rous administration of so-called law. 

e trouble is with the present Administration that it is admin- 
istering law in our new possessions in a way condemned by Jack- 
son, 3 Jackson contended the Constitution extended to 
Florida, while the present Administration is administering the 
law in these ons outside of, over, above, and beyond the 
limitations of the Federal Constitution. Jackson condemned this 
power, even with the Constitution present. The Administration 
commends it administered unbrideled, unrestrained, without any 
constitutional limitations attached, 

Jackson not only condemned this power, but soon surrendered 
it after he had restored good order in Florida, driven the traitors, 
out, and placed all the criminals behind the bars. He bitterly 
opposed imperial power and a consolidated form of government, 

e favored the annexation of Texas, and upheld his disciple, neigh- 
bor, and friend, James K. Polk, in accomplishing that. But how 
was it done? By the consent of the people of Texas, By the vote 
of that people at the ballot box overwhelmingly. 

But so opposed was Jackson to a consolidated government—a 
one-man power—to squin’ at the destruction of State rights, 
to turning our Government from a republic into an empire, that 
he refu in 1845, a short while before he died, to receive asa 
gift from Commodore Jesse D. Elliott a sarcophagus brought 
home in the Constitution from Palestine, believed to contain the 
remains of the Roman Emperor Alexander Severus.” > 

The correspondence between General Jackson and Commodore 
Elliott is found at length in the beautiful old volume entitled 
Monument to Jackson,” recently given me by a t lover of 
Andrew Jackson, my friend the gentleman from New York, Mr, 
Cummincs. I believe this sarcophagus is now being preserved in 
the Smithsonian Institution, not, I hope, that it may ever be used 
by any President of these United States; but with the present 
tendency, I am pained to say, it may be. A 

I insert here the entire correspondence, but beg to state three 
sentences which General Jackson wrote in declining this gift: 

But with the warmest sensations that can inspire a grantu) heart, I must 
decline seeping the honor intended to be bestowed. I can not consent that 
my mortal Fe Oe ieee A A AET EEES TO an apace ora 
king. My republican feeli and principles for it; the simplicity of our 
system of government for it. 


Mr. Dusenbury says: 
The patriotic reply of General Jackson to Commodore J. D. Elliott's letter, 
him as his final restin; 


tend the use of the sa: obtained 
by him at Palestine having been alluded to in several of the eulogies in this 
ha been thought proper to insert it in this p! Commo- 


WASHINGTON CITY, March 18, 1845. 
My Dear GENERAL: Last night I made something of a speech at the Na- 
tional Institute, aud have off: for their acceptance the sarco which 
I obtained at Palestine, brought home in the Constitution, and believed to 
contain the remains of the Emperor Alexander Severus, with the 
suggestion that it might be tendered you for your final zesting place. Ipray 
you, General, to live on in the fear of the Lord; dying the death of a Roman 
an emperor's coffin awaits you. 
lam, . your old friend, 


JESSE D. ELLIOTT. 
Gen. ANDREW JACKSON, 


* HERMITAGE, March 27, 1845. 


e warmest sensations that can inspire a 
teful heart, I must decline accepting the honor intended to be bestowed. 
can not consent that my mortal body shall be laid in a repository prepared 


for an emperor or A 
My republican fı and principles forbid it; the arp ign of our s 
it. Every monument erected to perpetuate the 


tem of government for 
memory of our heroes and statesmen ought to bear evidence of the economy 


and simplicity of our republican institutions and of the 8 of our 
republican ci who are the soye: of our glorious Union and whose 
virtue itis to perpetuate it. True e can not exist where pomp an 
parade are the governing It can only dwell with the ple—the 
meee laboring and producing classes—that form the bone and sinew of our 
co! eracy. $ 


For these reasons I can not 8 the honor you and the president and 
directors of the National Institu tended to bestow. Ican not permit my 
remains to be the first in these United States to be deposited in a sarcop! 
made for an emperor or king. Iagain 1 accept for yourself and 
convey to the president and directors of the National Ins mamy most pro- 
found respects for the honor you and they intended to bestow.. I have pre- 
pa a humble depository for my mo 

loved wife, where, without any ponp 
my God calls me to sleep with my fath to be laid; 
remain until the last trumpet sounds*to the dead to 1 when het 
I hope, shall rise together, clothed with that heavenly x acne to 
who believe in our glorious Redeemer who died for us that we might live, 
and by ie pene I hope for a 3 £ 

am, with great respect, your friend and fellow. p 
0 ANDREW JACKSON. 
Commodore J. D. ELLIOTT, United States Navy. 


NAVyY-YARD, PHILADELPHIA, April $, 1845. 
interest which the National Institute has been pleased to 


GENTLEMEN: Th 
take in the eventual bestowment of the of the honored Andrew Jack- 
son in the sarcophagus which I brought from abroad and deposited in your in- 
stitute makes it m y of letter 


business now to communicate to 2 a 

of the 27th ultimo, lately received, on that subject. ith sentiments so con- 
genial to his strict republicanism and in accordance, indeed, with the re- 
publican feelings common to ourselves, he takes the ground of repugnance 
to connecting his name and fame in any way with imperial associations, 

We can not but honor the sentiments which have ruled his judgment in 
the case, for they are such as must add to the luster of his character. We 
subscribe to them ourselves; and while we yield to their force, we may still 
be 22 to continue our . to the enduring marble as to an ancient 
and classic relic—a curiosity in itself, and particularly in this — as the 
first of its kind seen in our Western Hemisphere. From it we woul uce. 
the moral that while we shonid disclaim the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of imperial try as unfitting our institutions and professions, we would 
sedulously 8 the . a republican principle of reposing our fame and 
honors in the hearts and affections of our countrymen. I have now, in con- 
clusion, to say that as the sarcophagus was originally presented with the 
gestion of using it as above mentioned, I now commit it wholly to the — 
tute = their own and sole property, axons from any condition. 

am, very respectfully, yours, etc., 
~ JESSE DUNCAN ELLIOTT. 
The PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Washington. 


GENERAL JACKSON. 
From the Floridian of October 8, 1821.] 


To the Citizens of the Floridas: 


The . of the government of these provinces, accord- 
ing to the act of Congress of the last session and to the powers confe: on 
me by the President of the United States, I have the satisfaction to announce 
is now complete. If it possesses imperfections or defects, the reflecting man 
will make due allowance when he considers that its duration will be but 
short and that it is the best that circumstances would permit, Sete eo 
view the difficulties I have had to encounter. Where the rule or law is cer- 
tain I have considered it my duty to follow it strictly, but where this has 
not been the case I have endeavored to make the best provision in my power, 
believing that government of some kind was absolutely necessary. It is 
my sincere hope that the subject will attract the earliest attention of the 


The Financial Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN. P. JONES, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


Tuesday, February 13, 1900. _ 


The Senate haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to define and fix 
the standard of value, to maintain the all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States, and for other purposes— 

Mr. JONES of Nevada said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: This bill, by whatever name known, is in effect 
but the final section of a great financial project of which the first 
section was enacted in 1869. That first section was a joint reso- 
lution of Congress entitled “An act to strengthen the public 
credit.” It would more appropriately have been named “An act 
to strengthen the bank accounts of the foreign and domestic hold- 
ers of United States bonds.” It pledged the Government to pa 
in coin.a debt incurred in paper money of much lower value, 10 
second section was enac when the dholders determined to 
define, with unmistakable 5 the description of coin in 
which the bonds should be paid. They were not willing to leave 
their equities to be determined by the courts according to the high 
standard of honor and honesty always prevailing among the peo- 
ple of the United States. By aclause inserted in the refunding 
act of 1870 it was porn that the bonds should be paid in coin 
of the standard of the date of enactment of that measure. The 
English language could not make plainer the fact that all bonds 
of the United States Government issued in pursuance of that act 
were payable in either gold or silver dollars of the standard of 
July 14, 1870, This meant either gold dollars of 25.8 grains, nine- 
tenths fine, or silver dollars of 412} grains, nine-tenths fine; the 
Government nanag the option to pay in either. 

Other steps in the amazingly farsighted and skillful project 
of the bondholders were successively taken, when in a new law 
affecting the working of the Mint the standard silver dollar was 
shrewdly omitted from the list of coins authorized to be issued, 
and when by the enactment of the Revised Statutes,” a codifica- 
tion (enacted in block), which was assumed by Congress to be an 
embodiment of the laws in force at the date of its enactment, a 
limitation was placed upon the legal-tender quality of the silver 
dollars already existing. This bill makes the obligations of the 
Government payable in gold alone. 

There will be one or two other sections later. It would be some- 
what premature to introduce them now. There will be a section 
later that in specific terms will retire all the paper money of the 
Government. It would not do to attempt to accomplish the entire 
purpose at once. It might shock the American 2. 

The intention is (as ever since 1869 it has been) that one of the 
sovereign powers of the Government of the United States, con- 
ferred by the Constitution upon Congress alone, shall be delegated 
to private corporations the power to issue all that portion of our 
money which is to be redeemable in gold; and place the duty and 
responsibility of redemption not on the banks, but on the Govern- 
ment. The bill places in the hands of thenational banks the control 
of the bonded debt of the country. Whenever the banks see fit they 
can reduce the gold reserve below the limit and force an issuance of 
bonds; and this process can goon indefinitely. The policy contem- 
plates a permanent increase of the bonded debt of this country. No 
one can doubt this who has read our financial history for the past 
thirty-five years, during which the bondholders and public credit- 

‘ors have been leading up to the 3 measure. That history 
shows that when patriotism and plunder become synonymous 
terms it is easy to make converts among the beneficiaries, The 
legislation of that period, in all the stages of its attempt to reach 
the gold standard, has resulted in plundering the productive classes 
of the United States out of thousands of OA of dollars, 

In a speech delivered here during the debate of 1893 on the re- 
peal of the so-called Sherman law, I said: 

The repeal of the Sherman law, if accomplished, will be but one-half of the 
scheme of the banks. They desire to get silver lirst out of the way. The 
Eies hate a monopoly of the Terao of money” ‘hey inna that tne Cover 
ment shall cease the issuance of money and hand over the prerogative to 

them. By the Constitution the right to coin money was given to Congress. 


The bankers do not believe that was a wise mon the t of the 
framers of the Constitution, who should have devolved this duty upon the 


When silver is out of the way, they will acquiesce in the views of the pre 
ducers of the country that more money is necessary, and will demand an 


oom fh! enabled to have a sufficient volume of money to do its business an 
maintain some degree of prosperity. 

One would not suppose that with so acute a class of men as the 
bond-holding coterie it would be at all necessary to advise them 
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as to the 1 of any law providing for the payment of 


their bonds. No class of people are better able to understand the 
meaning of plain English when engraved across the body of a bond. 
One would not suppose it necessary to provide supplemental 
enactments to relieve them from doubts (which they did not en- 
eo) as to the kind of money in which their bonds should bo 
paid. : 

By “due process of law” they transmuted lawful-money bonds 
(for which they paid in popen) into coin bonds, Thosecoin bonds 
are now to be transmuted into gold bonds. All men know that 
the public creditors could have been in no manner of doubt as to 
the money in which they should be paid. The laws were explicit, 
and the wording of the bonds was absolutely unmistakable. The 
statutes were of their own securing, and were worded in accord 
ance with their wishes. The agents and trustees of the people, 
however—the officials intrusted with the execution of iho lania 
always interpreted those laws against the interests of the produc- 
ing masses, and to their enormous injury, merely to gain the 
meretritious applause of the bond-holding and creditor classes. 

When, in 1877, the Secretary of the Treasury wished to make 
the new bonds read ‘payable in gold” he was advised by the 
Attorney-General of the United States that the law required the 
bonds to be payable not in gold, but in coin of the standard of 
July 14, 1870. A 

The determination of the executive officers of the United States 
to pay in gold enormously added to the value of gold. That act 
was not the act of our ple or of Congress, but the act of the 
agents and officers who had in charge the execution of the laws, 
25 1 bill, = 1 5 me first line to the last. 

at a monstrous proposition it is that a self-governing country 
should allow any executive officer to bond the people to any 
amount he pleases! The demonetization of silver is aloneall that 
creates the necessity for isnag bonds, There could never be any 
doubt of the Government's ability, without the issuance of bonds, 
to redeem in coin any of its notes. 

I listened with interest to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON 
while he was stating the necessity for a great reserve fund of gold. 
Why, Mr. President, if you take a bill of the Bank of France to 
that bank and ask its officers for gold, will they give it to you? 
Notatall. They have no special fund to redeem in gold. They 
have maintained the two moneys at a parity, yet if a man should 
take a million francs of paper to the Bank of e and demand 
the gold he would be laughed at. They would say, ‘We will give 
you lawfal money, in whatever form we choose. If you want 
gold we will sell it to you ata premium.” Yet France has no 
trouble with its money, and is nos enslaving the country with a 
constantly increasing debt. When the Bai failure took place 
it was observed that the Bank of England had to go to France, a 
so-called double-standard country, to borrow gold with which to 
maintain its credit; and it was not the first occasion on which it 
had to do so. 

BIMETALLISM. 


Our gold-standard friends haye given us a great many defini- 
tions of bimetallism and have been careful to keep from the pub- 
lic mind the definition which bimetallists themselves would ap- 
prove. Weare told that bimetallism consists of the concurrent 
use of the two metals, gold and silver, in the same country; again, 
that bimetallism consists of the use of gold as the measure of 
value, with silver as money in general use. Bimetallists, how- 
ever, define it to be the equal treatment of both metals—that is to 
say, the unrestricted coinage of both when brought to the mint. 
There is no other form of bimetallism. That was the bimetallism 
which existed from the foundation of our Government down to 
1873, and that was the bimetallism which éxisted in France for 
nearly a hundred years down to 1872. 

The object in haying the twometals linked together by the man- 
date of law at a given ratio was to protect society and industry 
from the irregularities and accidents liable to occur in the pro- 
duction from the mines, so that their mutual oscillations of sup- 
ply might correct each other. With the oe of the period 
7 e American mines were first discovered no simultaneous 
increase of both metals has occurred since the opening of the 
Christian era. Whenever one of the metals has been yielding in 
unusual quantity the other has generally been yielding in‘a sta- 
tionary, if not declining quantity, so that the aggregate produc- 
tion has shown but slight variation. 

The underlying idea of bimetallism is that a rise in the value of 
money, or to state it in other terms, a fall in the general range of 
prices of commodities, is an evil of the greatest magnitude, against 
the occurrence of which society should take every possible precau- 
tion, There is no need to guard against a fall in the value of 
money, because throughout the entire period of history not an 
instance can be cited in which such a fall did not prove a benefac- 
tion to mankind, 

What is claimed for bimetallism is that upon the slightest indi- 
cation that one of the metals is becoming relatively scarce the 
pressure of the demand is removed from it and brought to bear 
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upon the other. The bimetallic law, therefore, operates through 
supply and demand, which all admit to be the only factors enter- 
ing into the creation of value. It is the enormous surplus of the 
metals in existence which places it within the power of the law to 
control their relative value. The larger this surplus becomes the 
more exactly and permanently can the law control them. 

The stocks of the twometals taken together haye been very hap- 
pily likened to two reservoirs, which, although supplied from 
independent sources, are kept at a common level by means of a 
connecting pipe. This pipe,“ which establishes a legal relation 
of value between them, is the law, which, by authorizing their 
interchangeable use as money, maintains their value at the same 
level. Both being equally possessed of full legal-tender power at 
the established ratio, no one will giye more for one metal than 
fortheother. Thisisnot meretheorizing, It has been subjected 
to the crucial test of experience. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE. 

In 1803 France fixed by law the legal relation between gold and 
silver at 15} to 1. For seventy years, while that law was in opera- 
tion, the two metals were held together at practically that ratio, 
though with a preponderance sometimes of the one and sometimes 
of the other in circulation, 

A glance at the figures of French coinage from 1803 to 1873 will 
exhibit the operation of the system: 

Coinage in France from 1303 to 1373. 


Date. Gold. 


From these figures it will be observed that when either of the 
metals became relatively scarce its place was supplied by the 
other, So far as the people of the bimetallic country (France) 
were concerned, this did not involte any disturbance of the rela- 
tive values of the two metals. Whenever silver was withdrawn 
for shipment to countries in which silver alone was legal tender, 
its place was supplied in the bimetallic country by gold. When- 
eyer gold was withdrawn from the bimetallic country for ship- 
ment to countries in which gold alone was legal tender, its place 
was supplied by silver. Such slight variations as occurred in 
exchange were caused for the most by the demands of single- 
standard countries for their partic money metal. i 

In those cases, what by tke brokers is ed the ‘*premium,” 
such as it was, was not a premium arising from any difference in 
the bimetallic country in the value of the metals, but a charge 
made by dealers in foreign exchange for gathering 8 during 
the period of the predominance of one metal in the coinage a 
sufficient quantity of the other—the scarcer—metal to meet the 
demands to which I have referred. The charges of the money 
dealers were proportioned, no doubt, to the urgeney of the de- 
mands from countries that did not have the double standard. 
England being a gold-standard country, a demand from that coun- 
= would be met by French brokers with a shipment of gold, 

hen Germany was on the silver standard a demand from Ger- 
many would be met Pr French brokers with a shipment of silver. 

Notwithstanding all the statements we see in the so-called 
“sound-money ” papers, and all the statements we hear from the 
advocates of the gold standard about the impossibility of law 
holding the two metals together, the facts and figures show that 
there neyer was a variation in the purchasing or debt-paying 
power of the two metals so long as the law of France giving 
unrestricted coinage to both metals at the ratio of 154 to 1 was 
maintained. During that period various countries changed their 
monetary systems, yet that law held the two metals firm with no 
variation. During no part of that time were the prices of com- 
modities in Francestated in silver as distinguished from gold, or in 
gold as distinguished from silver. There was but one price, and 
the two metals were precisely the same in their purchasing and 
debt-paying power. : 

After an exhaustive search through the official records from 
1820 to 1847, while silver was the metal of largest coinage in 
France, the utmost so-called“ premium”—that is to say, the 
brokers’ charge—on gold in Paris that the most persistent oppo- 
nent of bimetallism—Sir Robert Giffen—has been able to discover 
is 2.1 per cent in August, 1832. This was during a period when, 
as will be observed by reference to the table, the coinages of 
France were in the proportion of nine-tenths silver to one-tenth 

d. L wish it to be specially noted that while among the pro- 

essional money brokers and exchange dealers there was this 

trifling charge or so-called premium on gold, it had no relation 
whatever to the people or the industries of France, 


Gold was wanted by single standard gold countries, such as 
England, where there was a money famine; it was bought up by 
brokers, who made a business of exchanges, and they naturally 
charged for their services, as they would do if they bought or 
sold bonds or stocks, That so-called premium“ was such as 
might have arisen had the monetary standard of France been gold 
alone. As we all know, the fact that a country is on the gold 
standard does not secure it against differences of exchange either 
with foreign countries or within itself. I haye seen material 
differences in the value of gold between New York and San Fran- 
cisco—differences having no connection whatever with silver, but 
arising solely from the temporary condition of balances at the one 
place or the other, 

If the usual or normal rate of discount at the Bank of England 
be 3 per cent, and an increase to 5 per cent be announced, what in 
reality is this but an announcement of a premium of 2 per cent 
on gold in the yery country of the gold standard? 

While the champions of the gold standard are shocked at a 
trifling difference of 2 per cent in countries of the double stand- 
ard, though arising only in the operations of bullion dealers, and 
in their cases only in connection with the foreign exchanges, 
they have no word of condemnation for the stupendously ie Pe 
exaction to which the domestic business of every gold-standard 
country has for many years been subjected by a constant and 
progressive increase in the value of the so-called standard. They 
strain at the bimetallic gnat, but swallow the monometallic camel. 
Thousands of millions of dollars have through the silent and 
stealthy operation of the gold standard been filched from owners 
of property, by the fall of values and from laborers 2 to 
work, who, owing to the fall of prices, have been relega to 
idleness. ə 

The demand of the people of any country is not a demand for 
either gold or silver as such, buta demand for money. When 
each metal serves equally well to exchange commodities and 
debts, nothing further can be desired. In the case of the double- 
standard 5 (France) each form of money had all the power 
of the other. Under such circumstances the metals should have 
and did have the same value so far as concerned all the purposes 
of the people of the bimetallic country, = 

As I have said, there were no two prices current in France, 
There was no differentiation of prices of commodities into gold 
prices and silver prices. All prices in all markets were alike and 
were stated in terms of the money of France without reference to 
gold, silver, or anything else. Whether the money received in 
payment for commodities or services was gold or silver was to the 
recipient a matter of entire indifference, 

THE METALS HELD TOGETHER BY THE BIMETALLIC LAW OF FRANCE, 

NOTWITHSTANDING EXTRAORDINARY VARIATIONS IN PRODUCTION. 

That the steadiness of the legal relation of the metals from 1803 
to 1873 could not be due to steadiness of their relative supplies 
from the mines will be obvious by noting the wide variations that 
occurred in their relative production during that period. 

From 1803 to 1820 the average yearly yield of gold from all 
mines of the world was $9,710,500, The yield of silver during the 
same period was $36,847,500. This was a proportion of 4 of silver 
to1of gold! Yet the law of France establishing the ratio of 154 
to1 held the metals firmly together. Again, from 1821 to 1840 the 
average yearly yield of gold was $11,466,000; of silver, $21,964,000— 
2 of silver to 1 of gold, Again the French law held the metals 
together. On the other hand, from 1841 to 1860 the average 
yearly yield of gold was $85,150,000; of silver, $34,826,500—2) of 
gold to 1 of silver! Still the bimetallic law held the metals to- 
gether. From 1861 to 1878 the average yearly yield of gold was 
$117,991,850; of silver, $68,043,900—nearly 2 of gold to 1 of silver; 
another illustration of the power of law. These figures show ex- 
tremesof yield on both sides without variance in therelative values 
of the metals. - 

There is nothing unnatural in this. Even Sir Robert Giffen 
(in the Contemporary Review for August, 1879) admitted that it 
was to be expected. He said: 

Doubtless the fluctuation in any icular metal at the time when both 
metals were available as money would not be he great within any reason- 
2 That is one of the points of special advantage for the system of 

And Professor Hansen, of the Berlin University, said, in 1888: 

Europe, or, rather, the whole civilized world, is indebted to French law for 
its escape from the perturbations in the relative prices of gold and silver 
threatened by the enormous arrivals from Australia and California. 

ADMITTED BY THE BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSION. 

On the same subject the British Royal Commission on Gold and 
Silver (1886) expressed itself without reserve. Part I of the final 
report (being the portion signed by all the members of the com- 
mission) contains a clear and unmistakable admission bythe gold 
monometallists of the effect of the French law. It says: 

Now, undoubtedly, the date which forms the dividing line between an 

f te fixity in the relative valno of gold and silver and one of 


0 
marked instability is the year when the bimetallic system which vi- 
ously been in force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation, and we 


are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation of that system, estab- 
lished, as it was, in countries the ulation and commerce of which were 
pisos os mene exerted a material uence upon the relative value of the two 


metals, 

So long as that system was in force we think that, notwithstanding the changes 
in the production and use of the precious metals, it kept the market price of sil- 
oe approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, namely, 15} 

oi. s 

That is the statement of the entire twelve members of the royal 
commission, of whom six were gold monometallists of distinction, 

The royal commission continues: 

Nor does it appear to us a 1 . unreasonable to suppose that the exist- 
ence in the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a ratio of 15: to 1 fixed 
between the two metals should have been capable of keeping the market 
price of silver steady at approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which 
there was a demand for it for currency bar poses in the Latin Union, or to 
oe it was actually taken to the mints of countries is, we think, fal- 

ous, 

The fact that the owner of silver could in the last resort take it to those 
mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities at 
the ratio of 15} of silver to 1 of gold would, in our opinion, be likely to affect 
the price of silver in the E whoever the purchaser and for 
whateyer country it was destined. It would enable the seller to stand ont 
for a price approximating to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep the 
tap steady at about that point. (Final Report, Part I, sections 


While the royal commission ascribed to the Latin Union asa 
whole the effect of maintaining the ratio, it must be remembered 
that the treaty creating that union was not entered into until 1865. 
and that France alone for sixty-two years prior to that time had 
maintained the ratio with equal force without reference to which 
of the metals showed the greater yield, Had not the law of 1803 
been in operation during the fifties,” when the enormous stocks 
of gold from California and Australia were finding their way to 
Europe, that metal would have fallen, as in early if more 
than once fell, to the ratio of 1 to 10. So that the law of one im- 
portant country held the metals together, because it was a coun- 
try whose industries and commerce were of sufficient magnitude 
and extent, To whatever extent gold fell in relation to commodi- 
ties silver also fell. This condition prevailed until the French law 
was practically abrogated, 

THE PRETENSE THAT NATURAL LAW FORBIDS REMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

Laws enacted forbidding the unrestricted coinage of silver de- 
prived that metal of the t mint demand; that is to say, of the 
* market” which from time immemorial it had enjoyed. This 
was an 5 wholly by legislation, and in the interest 
of a few privileged persons who owned public and other debts. 
When it is proposed, notin their interest, but in the interest of 
the masses, that the ‘‘market” be restored—in other words, that 
the mints be reopened through the only 3 by which that re- 
sult can be effected, namely, by legislation the creditor and 
money-lending classes hold up their hands in horror at the inius- 
tice! oh declare such legislation to be an interference with 
natural law.” With Pecksniffian morality they have always 
regarded as ‘‘natural” everything that tended to make money 
dearer, and did not themselves hesitate to invoke the powerful 
arm of legislation to aid in increasing that tendency. ~_ 

A law which forbids the use of an article for a certain purpose 
to which for thousands of years it has been dedicated they regard 
as“ natural,“ while a law which removes the restriction and per- 
mits the article to be restored to that use they characterize as 
“artificial.” Deprive either gold or silver of the legal-tender 
function and it mes immediately relegated to the rank ofa 
eommodity, because deprived of the force which creates the de- 
mand for it. A demand for either metal as a commodity is a de- 
mand for but one thing. A demand for either for the purpose of 
bearing the money function is, in effect, a demand for all things. 

For the money use, considering the world’s wing demands 
for money, the total stock of both metals combined is not now, 
and, judging from the past, in all human 5 never will 
be, other than extremely limited. Were both relegated to the 
commodity demand, there being already on hand a supply sufti- 
cient to meet all demands of that character for sixty years with- 
out reference to the current yield, what would be the value of 
either or both? 

The same legislation which by force took from silver the demand 
‘the market) which for thousands of years in the interests of so- 
ciety it had enjoyed enlarged the demand for gold. From that 
time forth, for the first time in history, there was committed to 
gold exclusively a function which theretofore it had merely shared 
in equal part with silver, the function, namely, of measuring and 
exchanging all commodities, property and services in the West- 
ern world, But to the gold stock was now superadded the task 
of also measuring and exchanging all the silver previously used 
as money, which had been reduced to a commodity. 

When, therefore, Germany demonetized her silver coin there 
Was practically placed on the market a quantity of metal sufficient 
to 2 demand for commodity purposes for at least ten 
years. 8 ly increased the demand for, and consequently 
the value of, gold. In the equation existing between money and 


commodities one of the factors had been wrongfully removed 
from the money side and added to the side of commodities, 
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was no fear of an 5 of silver that induced France to 
close her mints to that metal. - They never would have been closed 
to the current production, They need not have been closed to 
even the silver of Germany had economic considerations alone 
governed the poner France, The reasons for her action were 


clearly political. e French people after 1870 were in no mood 
to take from Germany ei ity bec Germany would offer them, 
and especially an which Germany wished to discard. 


If, in 1873, the United States had kept its mints open to silver 
we could then have received and utilized that German metal at a 
time when we were contemplating resumption of specie payments, 
Had such course been pursued, the t quarter of a centur 
would have been the most prosperous in the history of the world. 

France took very much more gold after the discoveries of 1848 
than she would need to have taken in 1871, even had all the silver 
of Germany been sent to her mints, 

ied arene of France at the time of the enactment of the 
bimetallic law was less than 28,000,000, only a little over one-third 
the present 8 of the United States. The foreign trade of 
France in 1800, including imports and exports, amounted to but 
$155,000,000, If such a population, with so slight a foreign trade, 
were able to maintain the equivalence of relation between the 
metals, who can doubt that were silyer remonetized by the United 
States the metals could be permanently bound together on the 
long-established ratio? 

THE RELATIONS OF THE METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In this country we have had a practical illustration of the vary- 
ing movement of the metals when both had unrestricted access 
to the mints, though at different legal valuations, Upon the 
organization of our mint in 1792, the relation between gold and 
silver was fixed by law at 15 to 1. This rated silver at a figure 
higher than the legal rate in France, which was 15}. Gold ac- 
cordingly left our country and went to France, where, under the 
law, it was more highly valued, We had practically no gold in 
circulation, therefore, until a change in the law was effected in 
1834. The legal relation between the metals was then established 
by the United States at 16 to 1. This rated silver at less than the 
legal ratio of France, whereupon that metal, instead of gold, took 
its way to France, The coinage rate of that country being more 
favorable, and ours less favorable, in the first instance to gold, 
and in the second to silver, we were in each case deprived of the 
metal which by law we had valued at a rate less than that of 
France. We were put to no loss or inconvenience, however, be- 
cause each metal was as effective as the other in all payments, 
and they simply exchanged places. x 

Who can doubt that in this matter law and fact stood toward 
each other in the relation of cause and effect? Did market” 
value have anything to do with it? Did not the legal relation 
which France had established control absolutely the movements 
of the metals? Was there any such thing as commodity price” 
or ‘‘market price?” None whatever. It was the money value in 
France that governed, Had the value of silver been governed by 
the demand for bullion in the arts and manufactures, is it for a 
moment to be su that in the long series of years during 
which the yield from the mines, as I have shown, varied enor- 
gen J from year to year, the relation of value between the metals 
should have remained what the records show? It seems to me to 
be cumulative testimony to the efficacy of the law to fix and 
maintain the relative values of the metals. 

Mr, President, the arguments made by the advocates of bimet- 
allism in this body have never been met. When we have asserted 
the most obvious of fundamental principles, we have received 
only ridicule and objurgation. Iam quite sure that if in a dis- 
cussion of the ee ee Ishould assert that “a straight 
line is the shortest ance between two given points,” I should 
be met with the re 1 that “that is a fallacy coming 
from the silver trust;” and if I should assert that “things that 
are equal to the same thing are equal to one another,” I should be 
met with the argument that ‘‘that is an emanation from a rotten 
borough.” Those illustrate the species of ‘‘argument” that has 
been furnished in reply to the logical reasonings of the bimetallists. 

In every way possible it has been attempted to belittle the 
importance of silver in the history of the United States. Ono of 
the points advanced in this connection is the small number of 
dollar pieces coined up to 1878. The fact of the coinage of few 
silver-dollar pieces during the early history of the country is of 
no more importance than the other fact, equally undeniable, that 
in our whole history the number of gold-dollar pieces coined has 
been less than twenty million, and that such pieces are not now 
permitted to be coined at all. The contention we make is not that 
& particular silver coin should be minted, but that silver should 
have equal access to the mints with gold. 

The reason for the slight demand for silver-dollar pieces in the 
early history of the country was the great abundance of Spanish 
silver dollars for forty or fifty years after the Mint was estab- 
lished; and afterwards, the great abundance of Mexican silver 
dollars, both of which were a legal tender in the United States, 
But while the unnecessary expense was avoided of procuring the 
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coinage of a particular piece which was already well pr wea it 
is still true that from 1793 to 1846 there was more -tender 
silver coined than there was of gold; and eyen from 1834 to 1846, 
although silver was largely undervalued by the coinage law of 
1834, there was nearly as much full-tender silver coined as gold. 
Prior to 1834 all gold coins, domestic and foreign, had disappeared 
from circulation in consequence of the premium on gold, which, 
at the legal relation then existing of 15 to 1, ran, between 5 
and 7 ee cent after 1821, when the Bank of England began gold 
payments. : 

t was only after the California discoveries that gold was much 
used. Prior to that time the reserves of the State banks were 
almost wholly in silver, largely in American half dollars, which, 
as well as the smaller coins, were full legal tender. It is a fla- 
grant pach of history to deny the important that silver 
played in the monetary history of the country. The silver-dollar 
piece was little called for, not only because it was superseded b 
the Spanish and Mexican dollar pieces, but because the hal 
dollar piece answered all the purposes of the dollar piece. It is 


not so much the silver-dollar piece that was or is specifically f 


needed, but the free access of silver bullion to the mint, to be 
coined into standard money in any convenient form which the 
law might authorize—money of full debt-paying power, 

Some men assert that silver was practically demonetized by the 
act of 1834, which undervalued it; others that it was practically 
demonetized by the act of 1853 authorizing subsidiary silver coin. 
If silver was at either of those times demonetized, it is difficult to 
understand the persistency of the efforts in 1873 and 1874 to secure 
the passage of a law to demonetize it. Watchful and persistent 
efforts are never undertaken to accomplish what is ady ac- 
complished. The manifest truth is that silver was demonetized 
in 1873-74, not because it was already demonetized, but because 
it was still money and stood in the way of a scheme to establish a 
gold standard. e essence of money being the legal-tender func- 
tion (the authority of law), it is oy by law that anything which 
is money can be demonetized, and silver was as completely a 
money metal in this country until 1873-74 as it had ever been. 
That metal stood guard over the industries of the United States, 
ready to saye them from destruction by a gold standard, 

NO LOGICAL REASON EVER GIVEN FOR DEMONETIZING SILVER. 

No satisfactory reason has ever been given for the enactment of 
the laws of 1873-74 demonetizing silver. The principal reason 
advanced in the House of Representatives was that the silver dol- 
lar was 3 per cent more valuable than the gold dollar, and that 
therefore no silver was brought to the mint. If that were a good 
reason it equally applied to gold. No gold was brought to the 
mint. Paper money had been the only circulating medium for 
eleven years. It could not be urged that the business of the 
country was subjected to any injury by fluctuations in the rela- 
tive value, compared with gold, of a metal which was not in use. 
Nor can it be understood how any harm could have resulted from 
the retention of -the option of using either of the metals, for it is 
not disputed that such option existed. It was a most valuable 
option, and it seems extraordinary that so much effort should 
have been made to give it away without any consideration what- 
ever to the Government or people of the United States. 

The object of the framers of the law of 1873; which omitted the 
standard silver dollar from the list of authorized coins, could not 
have been to 8 the public credit of the United States. 
The amount of credit which a nation or an individual can possess 
depends upon the strength and extent of the belief among capi- 

ts that the borrower is able and willing to meet the exact 
terms of his obligations, An offer to do more would be not only 
absurd and illogical, but would subject the debtor to suspicion 
and distrust. He can not improve his credit by promising to pay 
a larger amount of amin nor by promising to pay in menor or 
ter value than that of the obligation held him. 0 
t way to improve credit, public or private, is to perform the 
contract with exactness and in its entirety. The debtor who insists 
upon all his 7 es and who himself observes all his obligations 
has nothing to fear. 
MONETARY ISSUER NO PART OF LEGITIMATE BANKING, 

We have become so accustomed to the issue of notes by the 
national banks and the use of thess notes as money that such 
issues are coming to be regarded as a natural and proper part of 
the business of banking; and, as a corollary to that, we hear it 
said that the Government should issue no notes, but should“ 
out of the banking business,” The fact is that the issue of cir- 
culating notes is no part of the business of banks. As Prof. 
Bonamy Price says, it has been ‘‘superadded” to banking. In 
the discussions relating to the Bank of England no voice has been 
more potent than that of Lord Overstone. In the testimony which 
that distinguished authority gave before the select committee of 
the House of Commons in 1857, he was asked this question: 


Do you consider the separation of the issue and bese J department of the 
Bank of Engiand to be founded upon the principle that the business of issue 
and the b ess of banking are in their nature distinct? 
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To this he replied: 
Undoubtedly; it isimpossible to entertain any other view of the matter, 


He was then asked the question: E 

What, in your Lordship's view, are the main causes of the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the business of issue and the business of banking? 

To this Lord Overstone replied: 


That question necessarily raises the great question, What is the principle 
upon which the management of the paper money of the country ought to 
regulated? 

Then he goes on to say: 

First. The supply of the current coin—that is, the money of the realm— 
ought to be entirely separated from g business, which is ny, trad- 
ing in money, borrowing at a low rate and lending ata higher rate. cond. 
A £5 bank note is, in fact, a token or certificate representing 5 sovereigns; 
and no banker or private individual ought to be allowed to issue such tokens 
or certificates, any more than they are permitted to issue the coins of the 
realm. 

After stating that the circulation of paper money tends to dis- 
piaco coin, Lord Overstone quotes from a speech delivered by 

aniel Webster, as follows: 

If others may drive out the coin and fill the country with paper which 
does not represent coin, of what use is that exclusive power over coins and 
coinage which is given to Congress by the Constitution 


And Mr. Webster adds: 


Wherever paper is to circulate, as subsidiary to coin, or as performing in 
a greater or —.— d the function of coin, itsa regulation eue belongs 


to the hands which hold the power over the coinage. This is an admitted 
maxim by all writers. i 
The issue department of the Bank of England Lord Overstone 


regarded as a department of the Government of England, and not 
a department of the bank proper. The issue of paper money he 
regarded as part of the prerogative of coinage, and he speaks of 

The sole payee of coining money, whether copper, silver, 
gold, or paper.” No share of such privilege,” he says, ‘‘ ought 
to be conceded in any form to banks or private individuals,” and 
he adds that— 

All profit arising from the issue of paper certificates, that is, bank notes 


in place of coin * * * oughtto be appropriated to the public exchequer, 
and ought not to be diverted to the benefit of banks or any other concerns, 


In the same investigation Lord Overstone says: 


Perfect freedom of competition should be established in the business of 

g, correctly understood and effectually distinguished from the func- 

tion of coinage or from that of issuing paper tokens or representatives of 

coins—that is, bank notes, which, in fact, is coining under a form peculiarly 
susceptible of abuse. 


And he quotes from Mr. Tooke the statement— 


e of issuin rm a 
wine one ered as a 5 n N n 

The issue department of the Bank of England Lord Gverstone 
describes to be nothing more than a department of the State, 
worked mechanically and clerically by the clerks of the Bank of 
England, but essentially a department of the State.” 

Inasmuch as the bill before the Senate will in effect turn over 
to the national banks the duty of supplying the country with 
paper money, it is a question for the people of the United States 
to determine whether they are ready and willing to transfer to 
thousands of private corporations a duty which inbares in the soy- 
ereign power alone, — 

For my part, although not a lawyer, I believe it is wholly un- 


constitutional for Congress to delegate this function of sovereignty 


and invest it in corporations which in its exercise will be guided, 
not by the requirements of the public welfare, but entirely by 
their own selfish interests, When the prices of property and com- 
modities are rising the banks will increase their issues, because it 
will then be to their interest to do so. On the other hand, when 
the prices are falling, they will diminish their issues, call in their 
loans, and bankrupt great numbers of enterprises. When Sena- 
tors know that it is the quantity of money that determines the 
value of every man’s property, I can not understand how they can 
consent to placing in the hands of private corporations the power 
of changing at will the value of the unitof money. Moneyshould 
be issued in the interest of allthepeople. The banks would issue 
it or withdraw it entirely from motives of cupidity, and none other. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] admitted this 
fact when he stated in debate that the banks had not taken ad- 
vantage of their right to issue circulating notes because it was 
not profitable for them to do so. Therefore we are to have a note 
issue whenever it is profitable for the banks, that is, when gen- 
eral prices are or rising. On the other hand, when prices 
are falling, when it is of the utmost importance to the masses of 
the people of the country that more money should be in cirenla- 
tion in order that prices may be held firm, the banks will refuse 
to issue because it is not in their interest because they can not 
then make money out of it. Bank issues are never profitable 
until there is a tendency to rising prices. At such times the 
banks would put out more money than would be warranted by 
our distributive share of what is called “the money of the 
world,” prices would go on rising, and the Government of the 
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United States would be obliged to go into debt time and time 
again in order to maintain the so-called gold standard. 

THE VALUE OF MONEY IS DETERMINED BY THE QUANTITY OUT, IRRE- 

* SPECTIVE OF THE MATERIAL. 

I now come to another phase of this great question, a phase that 
can never be omitted from a discussion on money. 

The valne of money is determined not by the materials of which 
itis made, but by the number of units of which the monetary 
stock consists, All political economists of repute from the time of 
Locke—even from the time of Aristotle—to the present time admit 
this to be true. The principle is that the value of the unit of 
Oy, in any country is de i by the number of units in 
circulation; that is to say, the value of each dollar depends onthe 
total number of dollars out. The ter the number of dollars 
out, other things being equal, the less the value of each dollar. 
The fewer the number of dollars out, other things equal, the 
greater will be the v: of each dollar; and in this determination 
of value the material on which the Government stamp is placed 
plays no part whatever. 

In former addresses upon this subject I have cited the leading 
authorities, among whom stand the principal economists of the 
world, and I will not the Senate by repea their state- 
ments in extenso. I have heretofore cited at length the statement 
of Paulus, the Roman jurisconsult, whose formulation became 
incorporated in the Pandects of Justinian, that— 

This material (money), stamped in the corner by the State, circulates with 
a power that it derives not from the substance but from the quantity, 

I have cited John Locke to the effect that— 

The value of money in any one country is the present tity of the cur- 
rent money in that 3 1 SOTTA to the preni — 

I have quoted Hume, the historian, who stated that 
—.— is the * say 5 ot money in circulation in my country which 
tion of the goods or commodities of that OONN Is ie the pi 2 5 
tween the circulating money and the comm 
determines the price. 

I have quoted James Mill, who, in his treatise on political econ- 
omy, gaid that 

In whatever d 


ities in the market which 


the quantity of money is increased or diminished, 
other things the same, in that same proportion the value of the 
whole and of every part is y diminished or increased. 

John Stuart Mill also lays down the maxim that— 


The value of money, other things being the same, varies inversely as its 


niity; every increase of quan’ lowering the value and every u- 
fon SARTON it in a ratio 8 e 
And Ricardo says: 


The value of money in any country is determined by the amount existing. 
And he adds: 
commod. rise in price i eee to the increase 

3 po pointy adar fact that 1 controvertible. 

One of the later economists, Professor Sidgwick, professor of 
political economy in Cambridge University, says: ‘ 

ular coin will in 

Bee Beg yet mace! „ WEES exactly inverse 

In the celebrated bullion report of 1810 the principle is laid 
down that— 


An increased demand for gold 
will make it more valuable in proportion toall other 


and a uent scar of that article 
of any other article than it did 


tity of gold will pu: a greater quan 
; in other words, the real price of or the quantity of commodities 
tng xchange for if, will rise, and money prices of all commodities 


earn 

Professor Bowen, of Harvard University, states it as follows; 

t ‘al f falls in exactly the same 
Saito A sera 1 Tt the whole money in droalation 
should be doubled prices would be doubled; if it was only 
fourth prices would rise one-fourth. 

It must always be borne in mind that this principle, when 
stated, should be accompanied by the phrase other being 
equal.” Professor Bowen expresses it in these words: 

only under the supposition that th 
ee 3 1 ol exchanges, and tha number of - 
having occasion to effect exchanges, remain unaltered. Otherwise, if there 
FCC 
n ue mol — * 
8 in these other respects may neutralize, wholly or in part, * 
ciation of that money. 

Professor Bowen further states: 
for — and 
command in the 
{that is, the yao of 

; diminish it (that is, 
diminish the quantity of money] and the price as certainly falls. 

Prof. Stanley Jevons, in his well-known work on Money and 
the Mechanism of Exchange, goes so far as to state that the value 
of a paper money, entirely inconvertible, is determined according 
to this same law of quantity. He says: 


. to prove that an inconvertible paper 

if carefully ted in quantity, can retain its full value. Such,“ he 

Bilge fry gers with the Bank-of E ee eee 
ion o! pa and such is case presen 

CC r 


referring to the notes issued after the Franco-Prussian war, 


In a note to Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations (Book II, chapter 
2) Mr. McCulloch says: 

Con: int id or sil t tho pleasure of the 
os cA tae tee a 

0 . ue ma on t ly 
to any higher level by soerely limiting ite quantity. et eee 

Professor Perry says: 

If fi reason gold becomes tively more 
than peers — — . 9 wht re in del 
country in consequence. 

That is to say, in consequence of the increase of the quantity of 


money. 

Professor Bowen carries the statement further when, in refer- 
ring to our greenbacks, he states that— 

The want of faith in the promise to or t b 
tertained res oo 
future day, more or remote, is not the cause even of the depreciation of 
paper money. The extent of the depreciation depends not at all on the want 
of Paith in the ability and disposition of the Government to pay off the notes 
in full in specie, or on the nearness or remoteness of the time when it is like! 
FFT with 
the needs of business.—Bowen's American 7 

In stating that thə value of money depends on its quantity and 
that the value of each piece of money, as Me. Mill puts it, is “in 
inverse ratio” to the number of pieces, it is to be understood that 
the value of money is nothing whatever but its goner exchange 

wer; thatis to wif its general purchasing or debt-paying power. 

m, therefore, it is said that the value of money is in 7 
what is meant is that the monetary unit will exchange for a 
larger eee of other things; and when it is said that the 
value of money is falling, what is meant is that it will exchange 
for a smaller proportion of other things, 

Strictly g, therefore, the value of gold is not to be ascer- 
tained by stating that it sells for $20.67 an ounce. The value of 
gold or of anything else can be determined only by ascertainin 
its general power in exchange; that is to say, the quantity o 
commodities in general which an ounce of it will command. 

That the value pf the money unit depends on the quantity of 
money actually or potentially in circulation has never been denied 
by any of the great writers upon political economy, although of 
late, it must be confessed, some of our economical philosophers 
have shown symptoms of perturbation, and in some cases a desire 
to minimize the force of this long-established principle—that, other 
things being equal, the value of the money unit in any country 
depends absolutely on the number of units. The more this prin- 
ciple is reflected upon and studied ont to its last analysis, the 
more clearly willits correctness be demonstrated. The history of 
money in all times will illustrate its truth. 

It must be manifest that the relation of money to other things 
is a numerical relation. If the idea of numbers is kept in mind 
in connection with the conception of money, the subject is much 
simplified. This involves, as a necessary coro! „the idea of 
limitation. Limitation is the essence of money. en the state- 
ment is made that the value of the money unit that is to say, its 
purchasing power—depends altogether upon the number of units, 
and not at all upon the material, the objection is made that, if 
the idea of money value be removed from the material on which 
thestamp is placed, society will be subjected tosome great danger— 
that is to say, that it comes to be understood that money can be 


made of an ine sive material, depending for its value u 
something other its weight, color, orspecific gravity—nothing 
can prevent a flood of such money from inundating industry and 


commerce! This objection, however, will not bear the test of in- 
reeset The very idea of quantity involves and implies limi- 
tation. 

Limitation means regulation, and regulation signifies the intel- 
ligent adaptation of means toends. It isof universal application. 
We can hardly conceive of dn agency more dangerous to human 
life than the great oceans that surround the continents. Let the 
Hollanders have no difficulty in regulating and limiting the ocean 

wer and ing it to contribute to the happiness and wel- 

are of man. Limitation, regulation, in all things is necessary. 
Regulation, based on increasing knowledge, is, beyond all else, 
that feature of our advancing civilization which distinguishes it 
from the merely empirical systems of the past. There is no difii- 
culty in securing it when its beneficent effects are understood, 
Even li itself is subject to thisinterpretation. Liberty does 
not mean license. In the physical world every power which con- 
tributes to the welfare of mankind is necessarily regulated; the 
action of steam; theoperation of the electrical currents—every force 
that makes for human progress or advances human development. 
All have come to be controlled and regulated in such manner as 
to contribute to the welfare of mankind. 

The science of money, both in its scientific and its practical as- 
pects, will never be understood until this natural law, the law of 
quantity, isthoroughly mastered and accepted. The absence of a 
scientificappreciation and practical observance of all that is implied 
in this law of quantity is not unlike in its effects to the failure 
of the world for many centuries to determine by thesun the posi- 
tionofshipsonthesea, Imaginetheconfusion that would pervade 


inad of scarcity. th a 825 
ev ng valuable is susceptible, if we could for a moment suppose that 
any substance possessed intrinsic and fixed value, so as to render an assumed 
uantity of it constantly, under all circumstances, of equal value, then the 
legree of value of all thin dard, 
to the proportion betwixt eee of them and the de- 
co: 


the world of commerce to-day were men without an intelligent 
theory of navigation or were they ignorant of the natural laws 
relating = the progress and situation of vessels upon the surface 
of the globe! 

If quantity is not the element which gives value to money—if 
the value of money be indeed, as some claim, derived from the 
material of which it is composed, and especially if a material be 
better adapted for money in 3 As it is valuable why is 
it that metals other than gold, of which there are many more rare 


t ges: 
1 8 increase of its value from a diminution of its 
uantity. 
5 2 Ton diminution of its value from an ee its quantity. 
© circumstance 


3 It might suffer Age augmentation in its value from of 


and more valuable, are not selected to be the material of money? | an increased deman 
Manifestly because the quantity—the number of units—w 4, Its value might be diminished by a failure of demand. 
not be sufficient to fulfill the funefions of money. When theques-| Then Lord Lauderdale continues: 


tion is examined it will be found that it is not any quality of the 
metal as such that is n or desirable. What quality in 
gold is relied upon as the valuable quality? Surely not its color, 
Other articles have the same color; not its weight, other metals 
are as heavy; not its form, other metals may be shaped and 
rounded into coins resembling gold coins. Even the division of 
the gold unit by the number of grains is only useful in determin- 
ing the gig ee money that can be obtained from a given quan- 
tity of gold. Shonld we double the number of grains in the gold 
dollar, there would be but half the number of dollars; should we 
put but half the number of grains into a dollar, there would be 
twice as many gold dollars. 
it QUANTITY” AND “QUALITY.” 

But, it is said, that in contending for the law of quantity we 
ignore what is termed the more important element of ee 
There is no quality whatever in money, except that which is im- 

toit by quantity and bylaw. Thereis no money in nature. 
tis a function given by law, created by government; and it is 
that function which gives value to the material on which the gov- 
ernment stampis placed. The money function is the all-sufficient 
guaranty of the money value, the value of each unit being deter- 
mined by the number of the units. The total purchasing power 
in any country at any time will be represented by whatever quan- 
bar of money may be in existence in that country at that time. 
the number of monetary units be increased, the proportion of 
purchasing or debt-paying power of the unit must necessarily de- 
crease. If, on the other hand, instead of an increase in the quan- 
tity of money, some proportion of the money stock were taken 
away, the total purchasing power would still remain the same, 
but would be divided among the smaller number of units remain- 
ing, and so each unit would represent a larger purchasing power. 
And this is true without reference to the material upon w the 


As it will, however, clearly a that nocommodity can possess fixedand 
> qualit t for a measure of the value of other com- 
modities, mankind are w to select as a practical measure of value that 
which appears the least liable to any of these sources of variation which 
aro the sole causes of the alteration of value. 

But, inasmuch as this so-called measure @ value is eae! 
circumstances of supply and demand having relation to i 
alone, and not to the commodities which it is intended to measure, 
Lord Lauderdale very 1 states, When in common lan- 
guage we express the value of any commodity it may vary at one 
period from what it is at another in consequence of eight different 
circumstances.” That is to say: 

1. From the four circumstances above stated in relation to the 
ee of which we mean to express the value; and—now 
no 

2. From the same four circumstances in relation fo the com- 
motii we have adopted as the measure of value, 

If, then, as all the authorities maintain, the value of money de- 
pends on its quantity and not on the material, why should the 

ple of the Uni States go to a gold standard? When we 

now that there has never been too much of both metals, why 

should we refuse to protect ourselves against the disadvantages 
inevitable from reliance on the accidental yield of one metal? 


THE MONEY STANDARD NOT THE MATERIAL, BUT THE QUANTITY OF MONEY. 


The money standard of a country is not to be known by the 
material on which the government stamp is placed. The standard 
is not a physical object; it is wholly a numerical relation. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, there is no silver standard, no gold 
standard, and no paper standard. Whatever may be the nameof 
the material which serves the purpose of money, the standard is, 
and must necessarily be, quantitative. The name of the material, 
if a metal, has significance only in the fact that the available 
stamp is placed. The value of each dollar, whether gold, silver, | quantity of that metal determines and limits the number of money 
or paper, is determined absolutely by the whole number of dol- | units that can exist, The general range cf prices of property 
lars, assuming, of course, that the 8 have equal legal-tender and commodities accommodates itself to that number. e term 

wer. And, strictly speaking, nothing is money unless it haye | “gold standard,” therefore, means only that the prices of com- 

legal-tender power—full power to pey taxes and discharge modities and property in general will be governed by the quantity 
debts. All forms of money not having legal-tender power | of gold. Ricardo says: 
are, to the extent of their deficiency in that respect, practically „ The only use of a standard is to regulate the quantity, and by the quantity 
counterfeit. No money should be permitted to circulate that has | He value of the currency. 
not full power to pay debts and taxes and discharge all obliga- 
tions whatsoever. 

In all the diseussions that have taken place on the money ques- 
tion in this country and in Europe for many years I have never seen 
any attempt to confute the authorities ve quoted, I have 
never heard ryt Senator in this Chamber deny the truth of the 
principles laid down by those authorities, Is it not most singular 
that with reference to so important a r as this there is no 
attempt to prove the superiority of gold as a material of money? 
Like other problems that do not it of demonstration, it is 
3 to be taken for ted. There is no fact in history 

t demonstrates any such superiority, but, on the contrary, 
many facts which demonstrate that gold is an undesirable ma- 
terial upon which to depend for monetary purposes, 

The quality which is asserted of gold, which entitles it in a pre- 
eminent sense to be the material of money, is the quality known 
to loose thinkers and inexact speakers as intrinsic value. Not- 
withstanding that the most eminent economists have shown over 
and over in that there is no such ming as intrinsic value, the 
writers and speakers of the gold-stand school constantly hold 
before the people the idea that the intrinsic value of gold is the 
element which by nature and evolution adapt it for the money 
use, They find this to their advantage in securing the 
adoption of the idea that gold is the only true material for money. 

In 5 subject of value the Earl of Lauderdale, in his 
Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, perti- 
nently observes: 


The statement that a country has a standard of money would, 
from the meaning of the word “standard,” appear to carry with 
it the idea that there is some regulation about its money. The 
idea would seem to be that a standard is provided in order that 
justice may be maintained between man and man and the equities 
of time contracts properlysubserved. Hence, many people believe 
that there is really an attempt at the maintenance of justice and 
equity in having a “gold” standard, whereas by that standard 
there is an entire absence of scientific regulation of the money 
quantity. The term “gold standard” has no application what- 
ever, and no relation whatever, to the increase of population or 
of the demand for money. The gold standard has been constant! 
shifting and changing until it signifies nothing. It is a stand 
depending on the accidental discoveries of mines. As the author- 
ities all show, the value of all metallic money rose between 1810 
and 1849 by as much as 145 per cent. f 

That was the increase in the value of the unit of metallic money. 
One dollar in 1849 had as much purchasing power as had two dol- 
lars and a half in 1809! This was owing to the closing of the 
mines caused by the revolutions in Sonth America. Relief came 
only with the discoveries of California and Australia. For 8 
years following those discoveries a fall in the value of money too 
place which, according to Professor Jevons, amounted to a total 
of about 20 per cent, or about an average of 1 per cent per annum. 

The people of the United States have been informed that one of 
the greatest misfortunes that could occur would be a fall in the 
value of money. Was this fall in the value of money resulting 
from the discoveries of California and Australia a misfortune to 
the world? On the con , do we not find that as the new 
money stock distributed itself over the earth industry took on a 
confer value, for water, 
me Ng oe shows us that eve: uniformly conside: 
which, to the possession of qualities that make it the object of the desire of 
— 4 the . 12 5 = 8 To pence wale. ae 
delightful to man, should 3 (2) t it should exist 


upheavals all over the world were arrested by the great flood of 
Prosperity uced the yield from the new mines? During 
the pe n which the value of the money unit was rising we 
note that distress and destitution multiplied in all the countries 


new life, idle men were called to labor, the social and political ` 
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of Christendom, In 1848, as a result of thirty years of monetary 
contraction, almost all the countries of Europe were in the throes 
eee changed the entir t ot ind 

o new monetary supply chan e entire aspect o ustry 
and society in the maaa the nineteenth century as it had done 
at the beginning of the sixteenth, when the yield from the mines 
of the newly discovered continent began to find its way through 
the various countries of Europe. 

The history of the world shows that for a few years after the 
discovery and exploitation of great new mines a gradual rise of 
prices takes place. Idle men findemployment; the hum of indus- 
try is heard on every hand. Those are red-letter years—a few 
years out of an entire century. As soon, however, as the mines 
are worked out and general prices have reached their maximum 
a decline begins, and then for a long iod of years industry 
languishes, That has been the history of society from the earliest 
ages to the present tne. Ihave never entertained a doubt that 
the Dark Ages were brought about by the decrease of the quan- 
tity ofmoney. The discovery of the minesof the New World gave 
the first streak of light. It uplifted mankind. Under the impe- 
tus of an increasing money yolume the common people rose and 
destroyed the feudal system, and progress began. Since that time 
there have been only a few periods—ten or fifteen years at a time— 
when there have been prosperity and general content among the 


masses. 

That the gold standard has not been one under which the money 
market has been able to maintain steadiness and induce confidence 
is manifest upon a most cursory examination of its history. 
ing the twenty-seven years after 1847 the rate of interest charged 
by the Bank of England twas changed 223 times, or an average 
rate of change of nearly once per month; and the range of fluctua- 
tion was from 2} per cent to 10 per cent. On the other hand, it 
is to be observed as a significant contrast that there were but 16 
changes in the rate of interest at the same bank during the one 
hundred and twenty-three years preceding 1816, when the gold 
standard was adopted; and in those 16 changes the rate of interest 
never fell below 4 per cent nor rose above 6 cent. 

Many of the most thoughtful minds, well informed upon finan- 
cial matters, have attributed the frequent crises in the London 
money market to the narrow basis of gold, upon which the finan- 
cial structure existed. 

In testifying before a Parliamentary committee in 1828, Alex- 
ander Baring said: 


A sudden change from ce to war, & bad harvest or a panic year, arising 
from overtrading and other causes, immediately im upon the Bank o 
England, which is the heart of all our circulation, for 1 
ing itself, to stop the egress of specie; sometimes even to bring large quan- 
tities into the country. These indispensable remedies are always applied 
with more or less of restriction of the currency and consequent distress. 2 2 


No care or prudence can enable the great bank to avoid occasional resort 
to those measures of defense. * * * Itis evident that the Sahg 
* 


to reenforce the soppy of specie, can do so with infinitely in 
with the power of wing gold and silver than if it were confined to one of 
the me * * * The greater the facility of the bank to right itself, the 
less frequent will be those sudden jerks ant changes so fatal to credit and 
commerce. 


THE WIDER EXTENSION OF THE GOLD STANDARD NOT A RECOMMENDATION 
OF IT. 


The fact that the creditor interests of the world have forced the 
gold standard upon the governments of most of the civilized 
nations, instead of being an argument in favor of the adoption of 
that standard by the United States is the very ar; ent which 
should be potent in 5 the United States from adopting 
that standard. A comparatively small supply of gold mig! t be 
sufficient to meet the demands of moderate populations, whereas 
nothing but a ceaseless flood of gold will enable the commercial 
nations to conduct their business and maintain the prices of com- 
modities at a just a equitable level. 

Instead of the trifling populations of a few years ago which ac- 
knowledged the gold stan we now find the bondholding and 
creditor classes pressing practically all civilized nations to gold. 
In 1870 the only gold-standard countries were Great Britain and 
Portugal, and of those the only effective demand came from Great 
Britain, the population of which was then but little over 30,000,000 
people. In obedience to the behests of Great Britain and of the 
owners of public debts we now find all the governments of Chris- 
tendom making demand for gold. Thecountries making demand 
for gold, therefore, at the present time are Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Russia, 
Finland, Turkey, Egypt, to which there is an attempt to add 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Chile, Peru, British Honduras, and Japan. 
The coinage of silver is either suspended or is conducted only on 
government account in France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, and Greece; 
and in this category should now also be included British India. 
The countries now making demand for gold comprise many 

hundreds of millions of people, and when to those shall be added 
the population of the United States it must be manifest to the 


most limited understanding that a flood of gold such as the world 
has never known, both for volume and persistency of yield, is the 
only thing that will save the fabric of industry from a total col- 


Dur- 


lapse. If it was true before, as was well said by an English 
economist, that England is the peculiar seat of monetary crises, 
as N A. is of the plague and India of the cholera, it is manifest 
that the civilized countries of the world will now be called 
upon to share with Great Britain the burden of these monetary 
crises in a degree of intensity and with a rapidity of recurrence 
hitherto unexampled. 

The present yield of gold is an excellent illustration of the extra- 
ordinary irregularity of its production. A material so subject to 
violent alternations of miserliness and prodigality can never be 
relied on as a standard.“ Under the influence of such a so- called 
standard all business is reduced to gambling. Business men can 
not buy or sell on time payments without subjecting themselyes 
to serious risks, and if those risks are compensated tis profits, a 
heavy tax is imposed upon consumers, No man who enters into 
a contract to pay gold can feel any assurance that at the date when 
the contract is performed the re ere a gat will possess the same 
value that it d at the date of the making of the contract. 
All history shows that gold, when not associated with silver in 
unrestricted access to the mint, has been the most unstable stand- 
ard of which any example is to be found. It is hardly necessary 
to call attention to the fact that 25 per cent of the world’s money 
is uncovered paper. To what a ruinous level would not the gold 
standard have brought the world but for this dilution of the bitter 
draught by the enormous yolume of so-called fiat money! 


THE EFFECTS OF CHECKS AND DRAFTS. 


It is sometimes maintained that a compensation can be made 
for a shrin in the volume of money by an increase of such 
banking ients as checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and clear- 
ing houses. These expedients are now resorted to, and, because 
profit is found in their use, always will be availed of to the utmost 
possible extent. It is manifest, therefore, that, whatever the pro- 
portion or percentage they bear to the volume of money, it can 
not be increased except through an increase in that volume. And 
it is equally manifest that when the volume of money is diminished 
these expedients must diminish and general prices must fall in a 
corresponding ratio. Money isthe primary and governing force 
whose functions can not be superseded by any device whatever, 
and whose volume or existence does not depend on banking expe- 
dients, while these ients grow out of money and could not 
exist without it. The farthest extent to which they can be used 
is already practically reached, and they can only increase, and 
must decrease, as the volume of money increases or diminishes, 

This reasoning partially applies as to the effect of credit on 
prices. It would seem to be reversing the natural order of things 
to maintain that prices are controlled by the volume of credit in- 
stead of by the volume of money. Without entering into an elab- 
orate discussion of this intricate question, it may be said that 
prices were affixed to property at the time when the invention of 
money superseded barter. Credit, as it is now understood, was 
impossible under the barter system, and must have come into 
existence at some period after values were measured through the 
medium of price. Primarily, then, prices must have been entirely 
controlled by the volume of money, unaffected by credit. 

Credit is the explosive element in the business of modern times. 
If it were extended upon property at such a rating of prices as 
would be established throngh money alone, and if the relation 
between the volume of money and population and commerce 
remained steady, prices would remain steady, and the great mass 
of credits would rest upon a sound basis. Even under such con- 
ditions there would be speculative and unsound credits, but these 
would be exceptional, and the injury caused by their collapse 
would be local, individual, and temporary. There never can 
occur a universal fall of prices and a general withdrawal of cred- 
its without a precoamg decrease in the volume of money. 

It is contended by many that credit is based on the combined 
volume of property and money, and that a diminution of the 
volume of money need not occasion any greater withdrawal of 
credit 57855 such pro rtion as . bear to ne 
aggregate amount of property and money. ut the amount o 
credit which can or will be extended upon property depends upon 
its price, which is supposed to represent the cash it can be sold 
for, and price depends upon the relation between the volume of 
money and other things. Property which might be ample se- 
curity for a given quantity of money at one range of prices would 
be an inadequate security at a lower range. If all the monsy of 
the world were diminished by one-half, the amount of credits 
that could be safely extended upon property would be diminished 
in at least as great a proportion. s 

It is money and not property, unless the creditor shall choose to 
accept it, that is required for the payment of debts, and the power 
of property over credit is limited to its command in open market 
over money, which command must be greater or less as the vol- 
ume of money is larger or smaller. If the amount of credit which 
can be safely extended upon pronenry be not governed by the price 
it can be sold for, then credit must be an institution based upon 
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the whims and caprices of those who extend it. If credit is either 
increased or diminished upon property Which has undergone no 
physical change, and without reference to its price, such increase 
or diminution must be ascribed to the abnormal mental condition 
of the money lender. This is a disease which, as it is not caused 
by a change in material conditions, is beyond the reach of the 
remedies of the political economist, and must be treated psycho- 


logically, 
PRICES AND THE VOLUME OF MONEY. 

It is often sup that prices are not controlled by the vol- 
ume of money, because they have neither risen nor fallen con- 
currently with, nor in exact proportion to, the increase or decrease 
of such volume. The precious metals are over so vast a 
surface and their current production is so small in comparison 
with accumulated stocks that it takes considerable time for 
changes in their yield to so affect their volume relatively to popu- 
lation and business as to produce any sensible effect upon prices. 
The entire propeti interests of a country are united in maintain- 
ing, and, if possible, ín advancing, the price of property and in 
resisting to the uttermost any decline. 

A temporary maintenance of nominal prices, even in the pres- 
ence of a shrinking volume of money, is e 
with imperishable property, such as real estate. en money 
begins to become scarce by reason of a shrinkage in its volume, 
the first effect upon real estate is found to be not a decline of its 
nominal price, but a diminution in the number of transactions. 
The stagnation is ascribed to temporary causes and a speedy 
recovery predicted. In order to maintain prices the terms of 

urchase are made easier. The amount of cash payments is re- 
uced, and the deferred payments, secured by mor on the 
roperty, extended over longer periods, After a time this expe- 

ient fails, and even then nominal prices are unnaturally held u 
for a short period by the struggles of those who have purch: 
upon these extended credits, and by the tenacity of owners who 
refuse to sell at lower 5 7 and mortgage their own property to 
protract their power to hold. The stagnation of voluntary trans- 
actions is finally followed by the activity of involuntary ones 
under the direction of sheriffs and by the foreclosure of mortgages, 

Upon any material decline in the price of real estate a large 
class of investors, believing that the bottom has been reached, and 
desiring to profit by the reaction which they think is sure to come 
speedily, enter the market and temporarily check the decline. 
Another fall in prce sweeps them and their margins away, and 
a third class of dealers, now absolutely certain that bottom prices 
have been reached and sure that a further decline is impossible, 


come in as purchasers, Each succeeding purchaser fortifies his 
conclusion that present prices are bottom prices by comparing 
them with, and are no higher than, the prices 


ding that ey 
of some period in the past which is arbitrarily assumed to be a 
standard level below which subsequent prices could never perma- 
nently go. It is overlooked that price is only the expression of a 
relation, and that no correct conclusions can be drawn from a 
comparison of the prices of two periods unless comparisons he also 
e A the money stock, population, and exchanges of both 
riods. 

Contrary to all calculations, as the yolume of money shrinks 
prices continue to fall, and these dealers encounter the fate of 
their predecessors. These operations repeat themselves until uni- 
versal distrust prevails, and until it is found that—when money 
is decreasing in volume prices have no bottom, except a receding 
one, and that they are inexorably ruled by the volume of money. 

The effects of a decrease of the volume of money in a particular 
country arising from its abnormal outflow, or from its withdrawal 
from the channels of circulation through the distrust which pre- 
vails when unsound and speculative undertakings are breaking 
down, or when the country is convulsed by political disturbances, 
are the same as the effects of a general decrease in the volume 
of money. The result in both cases is a fall in prices. But in 
the first case the equilibrium is restored by a quickly returnin 
wave of prosperity, and the evils resulting are confined to indi- 
viduals and to special localities; and those dealers are fortunate 
who purchase in the first stages of the decline. But in the second 
case the cause of the fall in prices is radical, and must continue 
until prices go out of existence unless the decrease in the volume 
of money is arrested, 

THE PANIO OF 1873. 

The cause of our great panic in 1873—an unheard-of panic—has 
never been sufficiently reflected on. When onr civil war closed 
in 1865 the farmers of the country were generally ont of debt. I 
can recall that 1 thought it would be a good time to invest money 
when millions of men were taken out of the field of destruction 
and put into the field of production. I said it must bring about 
good times. I found, however, that prices did not ascend, as I 
anji osed they would, Time wenton. Farmers everywhere and 
holders of real estate commenced mortgaging their property in 
order to hold it, and meanwhile to pay their way. tters so ran 
along until 1873, when the weakest link in the chain broke. The 


house of Jay Cooke & Co. and the Northern Pacific Railway 
failed, and 


ere followed a general crash all over the United 
States. 


What was the cause of this? Upon examination afterwards I 
found, first, that when the war closed in April, 1865, ten or twelve 
million people were added to the population of the United States 
without the addition of a dollar of money. What an enormous 
contraction! Cotton, tobacco, sugar, and everything produced in 
the South was coming to the Northern States and taking away the 
money that up to April, 1865, had done the business of the North 
alone. That same quantity of money was called upon to do the 
business of the whole country. Is it any wonder that the great 
crisis came? Is it any wonder that the industries of the country 
e enced a collapse? : 

the whole history of the world every great and general fall 
of prices has been preceded by a decrease i@ the volume of money. 
There has never been a decrease in the volume of money, nor has 
there ever been a stationary volume of money, unless accompanied 
by a stationary Ey sco and commerce, which has not sooner 
or later resulted in a general fall of prices, and there has never 
been a recovery therefrom except through a preceding increase in 
the volume of money, After the volume of money has begun to 
decrease, every dollar of credit extended at the old range of prices 
aggravates the disaster which must come sooner or later. Stag- 
nation and panic are nothing more nor less than the results of a 
struggle to make prices express truly the relation between money 
and all other things. luctuations of prices frequently arise 
from special causes, but they are local and temporary in their 
character, 

Even were it possible to devise a money system so perfect that 
steadiness in the general level of prices would be absolutely as- 
sured, there would still occur occasional fluctuations in the prices 
of particular commodities, arising from a temporary glut or 
scarcity of such commodities in the general markets, caused by 
exceptionally favorable or unfavorable conditions, which might 
suddenly enlarge or diminish their production or vary the demand 
for them. Such fluctuations can not be avoided. They mark the 
ebb and flow of business and no more affect the general level of 
prices or pfosperity than the ebb and flow of the tides affect the 
general level of the ocean. The producers of and dealers in each 
article should be better able than anybody else to foresee and 

ard against them, and have no reason to complain of them. 
But they may well complain when the general level of prices is 
disturbed by monetary legislation, which they could not foresee, 
are not responsible for, and whose injurious effects they could not 
by any degree of prudence avoid. 
MONEY IS AN ORDER FOR GOODS. 

In all discussions on money it is well to inquire what is money. 
I think it will not be disputed—certainly it will hardly be disputed 
in the United States—that the most distinguished political econo- 
mist of the last quarter of this century is Francis A. Walker. of 
Massachusetts, recently deceased. His definition of money has 
been characterized by Professor Sidgwick, professor of political 
economy at Cambridge University, England, as the best definition 
that has ever been formulated. Now, let us see what this defini- 
tion is that General Walker has given of money. He says: 

Money is to be known by its doing a certain work, Money is not gold, 
though goid may be money; sometimes gold is money and sometimes itis not. 
Money is no one thing. no groupof many things having any material property 
in common. On the contrary anything may be money; and anything, in a 
gvon time and place. is money which then and there performs a certain 


unction. Always, and everywhere that which does the money work is the 
money thing. 


Adam Smith says: 

A guin be considered as a bill f tai ecessar 
and e 2 — all the T > i 

By “bill” Adam Smith, according to the usage of this time, 
means an order, so that his statement is that a guinea is an order 
for a certain quantity of commodities. Now, is it necessary that 


gan order for commodities shall be made of go'd? Henry Thornton 


says: 

Money of every kind is an order for goods. 

I will repeat that definition for the benefit of our gold-standard 
Senators: Money of every kind is an order for 8 

Mr. Thornton makes no distinction here between gold money, 
silver money, and paper money. Whatever kind of money it is, 
he says it is merely an order for goods. Is he supported in this 
definition by any other political economist? Let us see. John 
Stuart Mill says: ` $ 

The pocas or shillings which a person receives are asort of ticket or order 
which he can present for payment at any shop he pleases, and which entitle 

to receive a certain value of any commodity that he makes choice. 

Mr. Mil) was an Englishman, and in writing this definition of 
pounds and shillings did not have before his mind any debased 
money or dishonest pounds or shillings. Yet he says in effect 
that gold pounds sterling are nothing whatever but an order for 
Spay z Again I ask, Is it necessary that this order shall be made 
of go 


McLeod, in his Elements of Banking, says: 


PR bj e set tt: nor eink th ace clothe aetati ion with 18. g ucts. 
reason why they take it is because they believe they can exchange it away, 
whenever they please, for other things which they require. 

Inasmuch as this money is something which people take merely 

to exchange it away, why is it necessary that it shall be gold? 
And so Mr. McLeod sty!es it credit, and quotes in support of that 
term P of gold ont ae as “the awe 
great recogn spec t represent the lasting convention: 
credit of mankind. 

General Walker also dwells on this peculiar feature of money, 
a feature which distinguishes it from all other things whatsoever, 
namely, that it is taken only with the intention of parting with 
it, and derives its value only from being parted with. 

Money— 

Says General Walkér— 
is that whieh passes freely from hand to band throughout the community in 
final discharge of debts and full payment for commodities, being accepted 
equally without reference to the or credit of the person who offers 
it, and without the intention of the person who receives it to consume it or 
enjoy it or apply it to any other use than, in turn, to tender it to others in 
discharge of debts or payments for commodities. 

The only use, then, for money, according to all these anthori- 
ties, is that it shall be parted with. If it is not to be retained, if 
it can not be enjoyed without being parted with, why is it a mat- 
ter of such supreme importance that it shall be of goid? 

The masses of the people the world over have never demanded 
gold, and in this country the people know nothing Bad, crest Why, 
then, is it that we find the bondholding and itor classes 
alone, with their agents, the bankers and brokers, demanding the 
gold standard? Is it because gold is more uniform and steady as 
a so-called “standard” than silver? On the contrary, the pro- 
duction of silver, as statistics prove, has always been more steady 
and uniform than that of gol 

Prof. Shield Nicholson, who occupies the chair of political econ- 
omy in the University of Edinburgh, in his new work on Political 
Economy, says: 

ve * From the point of view of stability of value, a bet- 
FFV 

He quotes the statement of Ricardo, made in 1816, that 

There can be no doubt that on the whole silver is preferable to gold asa 
standard, and should be permanently adopted for that purpose. 

Professor Nicholson continues: 

A kurtar cf the history of prises since: this chearvation wae mado [by Ri- 
cardo] abundantly confirms greater stability of silver as a measure of 

uo. 

This quotation is from a recent publication. Professor Nichol- 
son had before him the statistics of the yield of the mines of the 
world up tothe year 1897, He makes the deliberate statement that 
even up to that year asurvey of the history of prices demonstrates 
the greater stability of silver over gold as a measure of value. He 
continnes: 

If. however, ae were linked to silver by a fixed ratio, it would obviously 
share in its stability. 

Think of a distinguished professor of political economy in a 
great conservative university talking of a “fixed ratio” between 
gold and silver! Our gold-standard editors and orators have been 
telling us for many years that it is an absolute impossibility that 
a fixed ratio should exist between the metals. ' 

Professor Nicholson continues: 

ter stabilit; - 
e ra a eee tries e ar 
lation in new countries could be met by the annual supplies of both metals. 
And it must be remembered thatwith tho increase in wealth there is a 
greater demand for the use of the precious metals in the arts; and, further, 


mass in use, so much more is uired annually to replace 
tee Wane ued teas DEN SONAAT Seaton ANTAA af POUES ACORDAN 
Volume II, page 161. 

Silver isnot to be found in the sands, or in great alluvial deposits. 
Itis never found (as gold is) under circumstances in which a little 
labor can result in an extraordinary yield. Gen. W. T. Sherman 
(then a captain), being stationed in California in 1845, wrote from 
the gold diggings that common laborers, by their individual efforts, 
were making from 85.000 to $8,000 a month. 

If an ordinary laborer, without skill or capital, could make from 
$5,000 to $8,000 a month at gold mining, no demonstration can be 
more complete as to the slight influence which cost of production 
exercises upon the value of the metal, 

Upon this point Professor Jevons says: 
gists Arata ASS ne Guid abd anvor, COA RONUA NITATE ter TANA 
is immensely greater than the annual production or consumption. 


If the principle of cost of production fails, what becomes of the 
theory that it is cost of production which gives to gold the value 
that it has as money? 

In fact, the value of gold is determined not by what it costs to 
produce it, but by what it costs to obtain it after it has been pro- 
pee and that cost or value is by general range of 
prices. 
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John Stuart Mill, fully agreeing with the other economists on 
this point of the inapplicability to the precious metals of the prin- 
ciple of cost of production, says: 

Alterations, therefore, in the cost of production of the precious metals do 
not act upon the value of money, excopt just in proportion as they increase 
or diminish its quantity, which can not be said of any other commodity. 

So that we are 8 brought around to the law or princi- 
ple of quantity as the regulator of the value of gold money, as of 
every other form of money. If the value of money depends en- 
tirely on its quantity, then that value can not depend on the cost 
of 1 of the material on which the money stamp is placed; 
and if not on cost of 8 then it can not depend in any 
respect on the material. The value of the unit of money depends 
on the goan of money; the greater the number of units, other 
things being equal, the less the value of each unit; the fewer the 
one of units, other things being equal, the greater the value 
ofe > 

This principle operates absolutely, whether the money be of gold, 
of silver, or of paper, provided it be money of full legal-tender 
BONS, and no other sort of money should be permitted to cir- 
culate. z 8 

I present as a proposition incapable of successful contradiction 
that gold and silver were not fitted or adapted to be money and 
could not have come to be generally accepted as money until so 
athena a Mook of them oaa been ong ery that their value 

or commodity pu (for purposes other than money) 
been practically 8 s 

However startling this proposition may seem at first glance, it 
is one that will bear the test of the closest examination. The 
more itis reflected upon the more obvious and conclusive it will 
appear. 

NO COMMERCIAL OR COMMODITY VALUE IN EITHER GOLD OR SILVER. 

I assert, then, that there is practically no commercial value in 
either gold or silver. The value of those metals is derived from 
their useasmoney. Take away the entire money demand from gold 
or from silver. and what would they be worth? All will admit that 
it is demand as correlated to supply that determines the value of 
all things. Let us apply this principle to the matter in hand. 
There are probably now five thousand million dollars of gold 
money in the world. I am not speaking of gold in the shape of 
ornaments. In order to be surely within bounds, let us assume 
that the quantity of gold in use as money is four thonsand i 
dollars. t is a very low estimate. It is also a very low esti- 
mate to assume that each one of these dollars is earned and de- 
manded twenty times in three hundred and sixty-five days, If 
each dollar in 4,000,000,000 is demanded and earned twenty times 
a year, what demand does that make on the gold stock of the 
world? The calculation is very simple. Twenty times four thou- 
sand million would constitute a demand of eighty thousand million 
dollars a year, and there is not a doubt that this estimate is very 
far inside the mark, 

Now, that being the money demand for gold, let us compare it 
with the demand for that metal for commercial or nonmonetary 
purposes. The annual demand for gold for commercial purposes 
(for jewelry, dentistry, gilding, and all other uses in the arts) is 
generally estimated at about $40,000,000. The monetary demand 
for gold being eighty thousand million dollars yearly, that de- 
mand is one hundred and thirty-three times greater the 
so-called commercial“ demand; it exceeds the commercial de- 
mand by more than 13,000 per cent! Yet we are told that the 
demand for gold as a commodity is what creates its money value! 

But in any case it is absurd to talk about the commodity value 
of either gold or silver. No material that kas unrestricted coin- 
age in any country has any commodity value or so-called com- 
mercial” value. value of silver is nota “commodity value,” 
or derived from commodity use, but is the value that it obtains 
in the country in which it has free access to the mint. Who that 
wanted silver for any purpose would give for it more than: he 
could get it for in that country by exchanging products for it? 
Who that had silver and wished to sell it would take for it less 
than he could get for it there? So it is an entire misconception, 
as to both metals. to speak of their supposed “commodity value.“ 

When the relation of 15 to 1 between gold and silver was estab- 
lished in this country on the organization of the mint, whatever 
may be said as to an examination of the relations between the two 
metals, there can not be a doubt the purpose was to fix a relation 
that would be certain to result in keeping silver (the most needed 
coin) in the United States. Who would give a pound of gold for 
15 pounds of silver in the United States when under the ratio 
established by law in France he could get 153 pounds of silver in 
that country for one pound of gold? 

When, later, our ratio was changed to 16 to 1 it was not because 
of any change in the relations of the metals, but because gold 
mines were discovered in our own country (in the Southern 
States), and inasmuch as gold was then a home product and its 
production was expec to increase rapidly, our lawmakers 


changed the ratio in order that if might enter into circulation 
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among our own Bes pra Some persons write very learned essays 
about the so-called “commercial relations” and “market rela- 
tions” of gold and silver, but when the questton is investigated 
withont reference to any . theory and with the simple 
purpose of ascertaining the truth, it will be found that whatever 
relations have existed between them have been the direct and 
absolute result of statute law or of kingly decrees and mint regu- 
tions having the force of law. 

Before society could safely or justly commit to any one or two 
materials the duty of maintaining the equity of time contracts 
betweeen man and man, it was absolutely essential that there 
should be on hand so stupendous a stock of those materials as that 
the production of a single year could produce but an infinivesimal 
effect upon the existing stock, This seems to me to be so plain a 
proposition that I can not understand how any reflecting man 
can deny it. Day by day we see extreme variations in the price 
or valne of almost every article in the market, but only very s o 
and slight changes in the purchasing or exchange power of money. 
A NATIONAL NONEXPORTABLE MONEY THE BEST AND MOST USEFUL MONEY. 

Professor Sidgwick, of Cambridge, in his treatise on political 
economy, lays down the proposition that gold is no more useful for 
purposes of money than 1 bo. except that ĩt is acceptable 
over a wider area. If be so—if there be really no advantage 


in pe except that it is acceptable over a wider area—is it not well 
to 


quire whether this wider acceptance is really an advantage? 
For my part, I assert that a money exclusively national, a money 
which would not leave the country on the breaking out of war, 
and which could not be withdrawn from the country whenever a 
fright took possession of our foreign investors, such money re- 
maining always in the country to do the business of the country 
and to meet the wants of the people of the United States, would be 
an infinitely better money than gold. With every considerable 
withdrawal of money from the country contraction takes place 
and the prices of proves eee commodities fall. With every con- 
siderable influx of money from abroad a great inflation of the cur- 
rency takes place. One would suppose that an intelligent and 
progressive p-ople would sufficiently understand the importance 
of steadiness of value in money to prevent great quantities of it 
from coming into the country to inflate prices, and then, when 
contracts are entered into and time transactions based on these 
inflated prices, permit that money to leave our shores in great 
quantities, compelling a contraction of the currency and conse- 
quent fall of prices, spreading ruin and devastation throughout the 
country. 

That is always what happens with so-called ‘international 
money,” the so-called money of the world.” Now, Prof. J. E. 
Cairnes and all other distinguished political economists contend— 
and the contention will be suppo: by the observation and read- 
ing of every thoughtful man—that the existence of different 
moneys in different countries is no obstruction whatever to trade, 
industry, or commerce, and that the money of one country will, 
on absolutely equitable terms, purchase the money of every other 
country. P 

Professor Cairnes especially mentioned that the foreign trade 
of the United States was not unfavorably affected by the fact 
that during our great civil war our money was greenbacks. And 
Professor Jevons, speaking of the condition of Great Britain dur- 
ing the periodof the Napoleonic wars. stated that notonly did the 
foreign trade of the country suffer no check, but, as he expressed 


it, the very foundations” of England's home industries“ were be- 


ing energetically laid.” Yet that was a period of nonredeemable, 
wholly inconvertible, pore money! 

If, therefore, I could have my way, and a person residing ina 
foreign country relying upon the intelligence, enterprise, and in- 
tegrity of the people of the United States and the excellence and 
stability of our institutions should wish to make an investment 
here, I should say to him, whether an Englishman, Frenchman, 
or German: With the money of yourown country buy the money 
of ours, and make your investment, whether in Wall street or 
elsewhere, in the money of the United States. By this course 
your investment in our country will not inflate our money vol- 
ume; therefore it will not tend to inflate prices to a boom point, 
by taking advantage of which you would be able soon to sell out 
at an extraordinary profit. When, however, you get tired of your 
investment, sell it ont for money of the United States, and with 
that money buy the money of your own country, which yon can 
readily do, and leave our money volume untouched. y that 
course your withdrawal of your investment will not create a con- 
traction of ourcurrency; the prices of our commodities and pro 
erty will remain firm, and our industries and commerce will 
continue undisturbed.” 

That, Mr. President, is the kind of monetary system I would 
have. In a coun of continental proportions, reaching from 
ocean to ocean and from the frigid to the tropical zones, a country 
of every variety of resources—mineral, agricultural. and manu- 
facturing—a country within whose own boundary li can be 
grown and manufactured every article that can be desired by the 
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most civilized man, I would have a money worthy of the highest 
civilization. I would not have a money that could be withdrawn 
from our country whenever the whim, caprice, or cupidity of a 
“foreign investor” might dictate such withdrawal. The with- 
drawal of large sums of money from the United States adds griey- 
ously to the debt burden of every energetic citizen of the United 


States, 

Mr. ALDRICH. What would you use as money? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I should use the greatest money on the 
face of this earth—the paper money of the Government of the 
United States. And until we can have a perfect system, so iong 
as we are to have the so-called “automatic” system of money, 
would have what we have always had from the foundation of the 
monetary system, I would have both metals. Under that system, 
as all the great writers and thinkers of the past have said, money 
is far less liable to fluctuations in valne than when based on one 
metal only. Isay to the bondholders and great creditor classes 
that if in their greed and cupidity they insist on departing from 
the historic automatic system by demonetizing one of the metals 
and throwing all the monetary duties upon the other, they must 
not be surprised if the masses of the people who are injured by 
this change shall make up their minds to discard and demonetize 
the other metal. 

If one of the metals is to be discarded for the benefit of the 
bond-holding and money-lending coterie, and that metal the more 
useful and reliable of the two, the creditor classes may well pause 
and consider whether there may not be some danger of the pen- 
dulum swinging the other way. Were it not for the intelligence 
and virtue of our people. the contest, ceasing to be a contest be- 
tween the gold-quartz mill and the silver-qhartz mill, might come 
or a contest between the gold-quartz mill and the paper-pulp 
mill! 

The people of the United States are accustomed, especially about 
election times, to being told how intelligent they are, how sound 
is their judgment, how pure their patriotism, how strong their 
sense of justice. As citizens of n self governing Republic they are 
certainly intrusted with the most solemn, sacred, and responsible 
duties. In their keeping are placed, without hesitaticn orrestraint, 
the determination of questions involving the liberties and even 
the lives of their fellow. beings. 

Upon one subject only are they not trusted, upon one only are 
they feared. In their om and discretion they may regulate 
and adjust all matters whatsoever pertaining to government, to 
progress, and to sovereignty, except that one subject without the 
5 regulation and adjustment of which the best government 

impeded, progress fitful and odic, and sovereignty de- 
prived of the most valuable and beneficent of its functions, 

Their wisdom, intelligence, and sense of justice may be trusted 
with the regulation of all matters whatsoever affecting their wel- 
fare, excepting only the regulation of the quantity of their money, 
As to that they are to be relegated to the gold standard,” the 
standard of Accident. ‘ On the subjeet of money,” say the creditor 
classes, rather than look to the intelligence, virtue, and justice 
of our fellow-citizens, we will rely upon the edicts of Chance!” 
The creditors take care. however, by the adoption of the gold 
standard, to arrange matters in such fashion that for ninety years 
out of every one hundred the chance is in their own favor. 
MONEY ESSENTIAL AT ALL TIMES, AND SHOULD BE KEPT IN THE COUNTRY. 

Adam Smith compared money to a highway by which the 8 
ucts of labor were enabled to reach a market. There is no doubt 
that money performs the same function in the proprietary distri. 
bution of property that railroad trains and highways perform in 
its physical distribution. But would it not be deemed extraordi- 
nary if the people of this country were to place great numbers of 
our locomotives and cars on leviathan ships to be carried over the 
ocean and deposited in foreign countries, there to remain until 
some exigency of those countries impelled them to return them to 
us? Extending thesimile, and regarding money as an implement, 
what would be thoughtof a proposition to ship out of our country, 
at a time just preceding the harvest, hundreds of shiploads of ag- 
ricultural impiements needed in the harvest field? Now, unlike 
agricultural implements, the season in which money is useful is 
every season of the year. There is no time at which it can be sent 
out of the country without loss and disadvantage to the country; 
no time when its outgo in any considerable quantity does not 
import injustice and inequity into all time contracts and deferred 
payments, upon which, in these times, the vast majority of busi- 
ness transactions are based. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars of deferred obligations are al- 
Ways outstanding. and it seems to me to be a monstrous injustice 
fora Je to maintain a money system by which ruinous oscil- 
lations of quantity are permitted to take place. 

On the demand of a clique of “foreign investors.” out go great 
loads of our money, and pas reigns. We see bills introduced 
in State legislatures and in Congress to accomplish great results 
as to public health—to arrest the yellow fever or the bubonio 
plague—yet there is a class of panic which produces more distress 
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and misery than all the bubonic plagues and yellow-fever epidem- 
ics have ever produced. It is said they come around Ann 


ally; that they come around of themselves once in a while. This 
is tke philosophy with which the people are taught to be con- 
tented! It is fate, they say. Yet no one has ever seen a panic in 
which there was not plenty of property nor in which large hold- 
ings of such property did not pass out of the possession of the 
borrower into the possession of the lender—the mortgage trans- 
muted into a deed. 

Nothing was needed to stop the panic except money. That was 
shown by the action of the Secretary of the ry recently in 
taking money out of the Treasury and using millions upon mil- 
lions to stop the panic. - 

The panic was not on account of any suspicion that this bill 
would 88 pass: It was known thatit would; but money—money 
was wanted. Legaltender was what everyone was after. A suf- 
ficiency of that is what this country has been looking for during 
its whole history; and it had it only for a few years after 1849, 
when California and Australia sent out their harvests. As I have 
already said, those were the red-letter years in the world’s history. 
Those were the days when the country and the world were more 
spiritualized than in any other period of their history. That great 
boon lifted people out of poverty and put them on the road to por 

ity. In à few years the money of the world was nearly doubled. 
Millions of men that had been idle all over Christendom were 
called to employment. Whatanimmeasurable blessing was that! 
For a man without employment might as well, so far as his coun- 
try is concerned, be in the grave. Every time that a material 
shrinkage in the volume of money takes place and one-tenth of the 
people are relegated to idleness, that fact of itself constitutes a 
reduction of our population by one-tenth, because when men are 
idle they make nodemand—no economic demand—for money; they 
can offer nothing in exchange for it. 

As events have fortuitously developed, we may now be on the 
eve of another rise of prices. It can not, however, in my judg- 
ment, equal the rise t followed the California and Australia 
output. This country had then not probably over twenty-five to 
thirty million people, and the entire world was small in compari- 
son with what it is now, so there would now be necessary an 
enormous increase in the yield of gold in order that there might 
result a degree of prosperity proportionate to that effected by the 
yield from California and A ia, That doubled, and more than 
doubled, within a very few years the volume of money in the 
world. There will be no such yield now, in proportion to popu- 
lation and demand, as came from California and Australia, al- 
though in my opinion the yield will be much greater than came 
from those countries. 

But it is reasonable to expect that prices will rise a little. The 
prices of some articles have already risen. There are many indus- 
tries that do not share in the prosperity, yet, on the whole, things are 
much better than they were. If the mining industry does not ex- 
perience some unforéseen check, that condition may persist for 
ten, twelve, or fifteen years, but that is all that can be e ted 
of it. Such is now the energy and enterprise of this people that 
our prices will certainly be at the maximum by that time, and 
then, according to the verdict of all history, there will follow a 

riod of forty or fifty years of gradual decline, with its inevitable 
F misery of the masses of the people, and with up- 
heavals—social, industrial, and political—the consequences of 
which no man may predict, 

During the last Presidential campaign one of the champions of 
the gold standard, addressing a public audience, assured them 
that if only the foreign investors had confidence in the good faith 
of the people of the United States and could only feel assured that 
our dollars would always be the equivalent of gold dollars there 
were “thousands of millions” of dollars, he said, which those 
foreigners were ready to invest in the United States! Any man 
who could make such a statement could not have the slightest 
apprehension of the money question. The idea that thousands 
of millions” of dollars were to be invested here at the pleasure of 
the foreign investor and to be withdrawn at his pleasure is an idea 
that no thoughtful American can entertain with any degree of 
satisfaction or of national pride. 

The idea that all the equities of time contracts, Lacie ap to 
thousands of millions of dollars among our own people, s be 
dislocated or destroyed for the purpose of accommodating foreign- 
ers is a monstrous absurdity. It would be infinitely better to 
have a money that would flow neither in nor ont than to perpe- 
trate the daily and hourly injustice involved in such a system. 
So, Mr. President, I am not alarmed when told that we can not 
prosper in this country unless we have the money of the world. 
A country like the United States, of rapidly growing population 
and colossal industries; acountry of continental proportions, des- 
tined to excel the world in enterprise, in industry, and in com- 
merce, should have its own money, a money which would not 
leave the country in its hour of trial and would not constantly 


flow in and flow out, to the detriment of all business within our 
own borders, - : 

Let me here inquire of my fellow-Senators, inasmuch as it ap- 
pears we must have money that is not money (money that has to 

redeemed), why the Government can not save the interest on 
the bonds by establishing a sacred crypt in the Treasury, in which 
for every installment of Government notes issued a corresponding 
amount of Government bonds might be deposited, to be held in- 
violate for the redemption of that money. II 85,000, 000 is wanted 
to be issued, the Government can 5 issue it as well as a 
bank could. If there were 8300, 000, 000 of bonds out, the interest 
at 3 per cent would be $9,000,000 a year. What should prevent us 
from keeping the bonds in that sacred crypt in the Treasury and 
have the same security for that money that we how have, without 
paying out that nine millions and surrendering to the bank the 
sovereign authority of the Government for the issue of money? 
Why should the banks have that privilege? Haye we become so 
afraid of the banks that we are obliged, in this indirect method, to 
do what is sometimes termed out West to ‘‘grease” them? Why 
should we pay them this money? I have never met anyone who 
could tell me why we should pay it. 

Iam opposed to the Secretary of the Treas or anybody else 
contemplating a continual increase of the public debt of the United 
States—an increase that apparently is to go on forever. We are 
to increase the volume of paper money, and do not propose to in- 
crease the Treasury notes or the greenbacks. If the issues of bank 
notes are to be increased, they can only be increased by the in- 
crease of the bonded debt of the country. I amo toit. I 
want the country to be out of debt. I do not believe a national 
debt to be a national blessing. It is a national curse, 

The time is near at hand, if it has not already arrived, when 
the money of the United States, of whatever material it may be 
composed, will be deemed the money of the world and the best 
money. The people of the world will be only too glad to sell to 
us when they know that the money of the United States is a cor- 
rect measure of the equities involved in all business transactions; 
that the value of our monetary unit will neither fall nor rise, but 
will maintain a steady relation to property and commodities, 

If the American people had a national money—an American 
money—instead of their being troubled by the quon, Where 
are we going to get gold?” the question would be asked by the 
other countries of the world.“ Where and how shall we get Ameri- 
can money?” That is the money they will be obliged to have. 
We do not need to get theirs. We shall be out of debt to them. 

The laborers in any country can be kept uninterruptedly em- 
ployed only by contracts for enterprises requiring years to com- 
plete. The constant inflow and outflow of large quantities of the 
money of the country so affect the range of prices that equityand 
justice are constantly violated. 

though this bill is destined to become a law, it will not,inmy 
belief, be long before the people of the United States will insist 
upon a reversal of the verdict now to be given by Congress. If not, 
if it shall finally appear that in order to secure unjust advantages 
to a small class of powerful persons, one of the metals, which for 
thousands of years has been dedicated to the full money function 
is to be permanently rejected, to the great wrong and injur of 
the masses of mankind, then the advocates of the gold stan 
will find that the monetary discussion will enter upon anew stage. 
A broader, deeper, and more far-reaching discussion will be en- 
tered upon, f 


THE MONEY OF THE FUTURE AND OF THE HIGHEST CIVILIZATION. 


The advocates of gold will have to meet the advocatesof a paper 
money to be issued by the Government, which shonld 88 no 
value on account of the intrinsic qualities of the material of which 
it is composed, but whose value should be extrinsic and derived 
from the useful functions with which the Government invested 
it, and whose each unit should be kept steady in valus through 
„„ and regulations of the number of such units 
issned. 

The views of the school of thinkers advocating such money are 
that utility, accompanied by limitation of quantity, is the basis of 
exchangeable value; that this utility may depend either upon 
such intrinsic qualities as would render the thing possessing them 
valuable to man in isolation as well as to man in society, or upon 
extrinsic, artificial qualities which society may confer upon any 
article, however much it may lack qualities intrinsically useful 
to mankind, by endowing it with the power of performing the 
money function; that the evident fact that this function does 
not inhere in and can not be conferred on any article so as to 
make it either valuable or useful to man in isolation, while it is 
essential to the wry existence of society, demonstrates that money 
value is not derived from the useful, intrinsic qualities of the ma- 


terial upon which the money function may be conferred. They 
also call attention to the facts that the usefulness to the individual 
of any article depends solely upon the intrinsic qualities which it 


eed 
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may possess, and is not diminished by its existence in unlimited 
quantity, while money. on the contrary, becomes entirely useless 


unless its quantity be limited. They conclude from these facts. 


that the money value of the material on which the maney stamp is 
placed rests solely upon the artificial and extriņsic qualities con- 
ferred upon it by law; that this value is inseparable from society 
and grows out of its need of and demand for an instrument of ex- 
change and valuation. 


MONEY NOT WEALTH, BUT A SET OF COUNTERS. 


They maintain that money is not in itself wealth, but a set of 
counters for computing and exchanging wealth, or, as was said by 
Bishop Berkeley, “a ticket entitling to power and ted to record 
and transfer this power;” and that “it is of little consequence 
what materials the tickets are made of;” that there are certain 

nalities which are essential to a proper performance of the money 

unction; that money should be steady in value, portable, divisi- 
ble, distinguishable, and difficult of imitation; that of all these 

ualities steadiness in value is the one of greatest importance; 
that the highest office of money is that of measuring values, pres- 
ent and future, and that to perform this office equitably its each 
unit must possess through time a practically unfluctuating, un- 
varying purchasing power; that as this steadiness can be secured 
only tarsus a limitation and regulation of its quantity, the 
power of limitation and regulation should be always present, and 
that to this end the material on which the money function is con- 
ferred should be producible at all times in such quantities as may 
be necessary and as nearly as possible without cost. 

They maintain that when the money function is conferred upon 

old and silver, while the requirements of portability, divisibility, 
Sistinguiabability, and difficulty of imitation are tolerably met, 
the requirements of constant attainability and inexpensiveness 
are not met at all, and that the superlatively essential requirement 
of steadiness in value is so imperfectly met as to render them unfit 
for money, and gold much more unfit than silver, because of much 
more irregular yield, They claim that the money function is the 
noblest of all functions and invests anything upon which it is 
conferred with a utility far greater than is pos by any other 
exchangeable article known to man; that this utility is the true 
and only scientific basis of money value; that the value begotten 
of this utility is all that is needed for money, and all that money 
can possibly possess, and is all, and the only kind, of value ever 
estimated when money, whether metallic or otherwise, is used. 


IT 18 THE LEGAL-TENDER FUNCTION THAT CONSTITUTES ANYTHING MONEY, 


That whenever the material of money is In demand as a com- 
modity, such demand can neither increase the money value nor 
disturb either the commodity or the money until it rises to the 
level of the money demand, when it begins to destroy the money; 
that this is illustrated in subsidiary coinages and in the full-tender 
silver coinage of France and of the United States, the bullion value 
of which, being below the money value, prevents the metal in the 
coin from being either exported or used for other than money pur- 
poses; that in that coinage it is the legal-tender function con- 
ferred by the sovereign authority and verified by its stamp, and 
not the metal receiving the impression, which really constitutes 
the money, and that this stamp of authority would be as efficient 
and valuable if impressed on paper, and that this was shown in 


_ the experience of our greenbacks and fractional paper currency; 


that while the bullion in this coinage has added nothing to the 
value of the money, the Government stamp has effectually de- 

rived the world of the use of the bullion, and that the cost of the 

ullion is a loss to the people for which there is no compensation; 
that the aggregate of the money value which can exist in any 
country is limited and fixed automatically by conditions and envi- 
ronment; that it bears a sure relation to the population, wealth, 
and exchanges of such country as modified by the character and 
habits of the people, their modes of transacting business, the ra- 
pidity with which their exchanges are effected, and many other 
considerations; that this value exists potentially wherever there 
are exchanges to be made; that in order to utilize this value it is 
only necessary for the law to materialize it, whereupon it becomes 
money; that it is independent of all other values, and can not be 
mixed with them: that the money value can not be in any degree 
increased by the commodity value of a material selected for 
money; that the commodity value, if any exists, can make itself 
felt only through a destruction of the money; that so long as the 
commodity continues to perform the money function commodity 
value, instead of adding anything to the conferred money value, 
is entirely suspended and noneffective; that when paper money 
depreciates or even breaks down entirely the process is ordinarily 
so gradual that the losses of individual holders are inappreciable. 

Let the Government say that a nback is a dollar receivable 
for all dues and legal tender for all debts, public and private, and 
although not redeemable in noe or silver or in' any other one 
thing, but (as all money should be) redeemable in all things for 
sale and in all things for hire, that dollar can ba made worth $10, 
$20, 850 in gold as it now stands, Why? All that would need to 


be done would be to limit the quantity of those dollars. Sup 
there were five hundred millions of greenbacks, and gold and silver 
should be demonetized in this country, then that sum of $500,000,? 
000 of greenbacks would have to do all the business of the nation, 
all that had before been done by the combined gold, silver, and 
paper, how much do you suppose each dollar of those greenbacks 
would be worth? 

I recollect that a very distinguished gentleman, formerly a Sen- 
ator in this body, once said to me: ‘t Who would take this kind of 
money that you describe?” „Well,“ Ireplied, ‘*you would, or you 
would get into jail as a tramp.” [Laughter.] Every man who 
lives in civilized life must have money; he cannot live without it. 
How is he to get it? He must enter into trade in competition 
with every other man in his line of business and compete for 
money; whoever bids the most and offers the best service for the 
smallest number of money units gets the money. That is the way 
the value of money is fixed. No man or set of men can fix the 
value of mohey. Itis the quantity—the supply as correlated to 
the demand—that fixes the value, yet, I regret to say that men of 
8 minds -superlatively intellectual men- whom I knowin 
this body —I could put my hand on them—are advocating a 
purely accidental standard, and call it the gold standard, far more 
accidental than the so-called double standard. If you had two 
thousand millions of gold at this moment doing the business of 
this country, and every dollar of it should be sunk irrecoverably 
in the bottom of the sea, and you shonld issue the same amount of 
paper, making it full legal tender, redeemable in all things, each 
dollar of the paper would be worth exactly as much as each dollar 
of the gold. As I have said, demand and supply regulate value. 
If you have the same supply, no more and no less, and you have 
the same demand, no more and no less, you can not have a change 
in value; it is absolutely impossible. . 

REGULATION AND LIMITATION OF QUANTITY ESSENTIAL. 

Mr. ALDRICH. How would yon fix the proper limit of your 
ideal money? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. That question has been asked many 
times. The answer is very simple. The proper limit at the pres- 
ent time would be tly the amount we now have; that amount 
not to be diminished and not to be increased except in obedience 
to well-established laws. That simply means that we should go 
right along as we are going now, but much better, because under 
a gold standard we might find fold 20, 30, 40, or 50 per cent dearer 
or cheaper as time wenton. Thatis a matter of pure accident, 
We could keep exactly the amount of money now in circulation 
and with it do the business of this country, only increasing the 
circulation pari passu with the increase of population. 

Mr. ALDRICH, And you would not ə into consideration 
any increase in business or any other circumstances? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, Ishould increase it (as an established 
principle) according to population, then I should make a small 
increase on account of what might be destroyed or accidentally 
burned up, so far as ascertainable; and then, if I found the coun- 
try was not holding firmly to its range of prices—and I should 
spend a good deal of money to ascertain how that was—appoint- 
ing for the purpose a commission of the most skillful and accom- 
plished experts—I should propose a small percentage more. I 
think my friend would be among the first to understand the ne- 
cessity for that, and to propose it, because nobody wants inflation 
that is, nobody who has any sense. Inflation and contraction end 
in the same pit. y 

All we want is honest money—not the honest money” that the 
Indianapolis League tell us about—we want the honest mone: 
that means a money unchanging in value through time, with whic 
we can make a contract for the issue of bonds for thirty years 
and know that those who come after us are not going to be ruined 
in standing by their contract. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I want to follow the Senator as far as I can, 
but not too far, [Laughter.] I should like to ask him whether 
he reniy thinks it would be a safe limitation upon the amount of 
national money to prevent inflation, which he says is an evil, to 
fix the amount in accordance with the population of the country? 
Would that be a safe system of national finance? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. There can be no doubt about that in 


my mind, 

Mr. CHANDLER. But will not the desire to get a little more, 
from Congress to Congress, lead to an increased proportion until, 
after all, we shall have inflation? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will say to the Senator that I think 
the people of the United States who ran in debt during civil war, 
when the currency was in greenbacks, deserve the admiration of 
the world from the fact that they saw their money afterwards 
burned by the Secretary of the Treasury without for a long time 
taking any steps to stop it. Tenor twelve millions of people—all 
the inhabitants of the Southern States—had in 1865 been added to 
the population without the addition of a dollar of money. Ido 


not think that in that instance there was any evidence of a desire 
for inflation. 

. I will answer the Senator further by stating that in all the his- 
tory of the world I have never heard or read of a case where the 
people demanded inflation. In every instance where history shows 
that there has been inflation it has not been caused by any de- 
mand of the common people, but it has grown out of the exigen- 
cies of government. A government fighting for its very existence 
will resort to such measures as are absolutely essential. The as- 
signats and mandates of the French Revolution were issued for 
thatreason; the paper money of ourown Revolution and our green- 
backs during the civil war, were issued for the same reason> The 
life of the Government was at stake. These moneys were all is- 
sued in the most unscientific manner, because the issuers were ig- 
norant, as many otherwise intelligent people are now ignorant, of 
the natural law or principle of quantity as applied to money. At 
some periods a very few dollars were issued, and at other periods 
an enormous mass wasissued. Irregular and unscientific, however, 
as were the issues of greenbacks, we had better times than we 
have ever bad since, because on the whole there was a sufficient 
quantity of money. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Everybody agrees, I will say to the Senator, 
that an increase in the volume of money is beneficial; but it is like 
drinking whisky, if you drink too much you break down. How 
can we limit the amount of this national money? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Al on our side are against both infla- 
tion and contraction. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It encourages me to move toward the Sena- 
tor if he is against inflation. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. We are against inflation, because it 
must end disastrously. It is easy to point out the road by which 
it ends. When prices of co: ties are rising for no cause what- 
ever connected with their production, and the rise can only be 
attributed to the increasing volume of money, every unthinking 
person in the country wants to become possessed of pr 8 
Seeing prices rising, he wants to get an option on ev g in 
sight, and will pay almost any interest to secure it. 
seeing this exemplified in Los Angeles. When property was ris- 
ing everybody wanted to get options; they wanted to get a chance 
to contro! property in order to take advan of the rise in prices, 
but by and by they found that the prices rose faster than the 
money increased in volume, and very soon everything collapsed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will not the same people who want to do 
this elect Representatives and Senators in Congress—if they can 
get at them—to come here to Washington and issue a great deal 
more money? It seems to me that that is the danger. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONEY. The observation I wish to make is suggested by 
the question of the Senator from New Hamsphire [Mr. CHANDLER]. 
Does the Senator from Nevada not know that maintained 
for years and years an absolutely irredeemable and inconvertible 
limited paper currency at par without either silver or gold? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. How about the Argentine? If the Senator 
will allow me, I think I should be willing to go as far as they 
have gone in Brazil, but not quite so far as they have gone in the 
Argentine, I want the Senator from Nevada to tell me how we 
can go so far and then stop? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The only thing needed for safety is 
knowledge. The people should understand the principles regu- 
lating the value of money. Many of the leading men of the coun- 
try refuse to investigate our presentation of the subject; they 
refuse e e to investigate the law or principle of quantity; 
they hold up their hands a tit; they run away from it; yet 
that is the very fundamental law of money. 

There should, of course, be an exact regulation of the circula- 
tion, The thing for every statesman to do, in my judgment, is 
to study and discuss thoroughly this law of quantity, which is 
perfectly mathematical. Our oe are so accustomed to the 
miseries of falling prices, hard times, disappointment, and distress 
in business, that if good times were once restored they would, in 


my opinion, be y to mob any man who should talk about 
changing them. 
Mr. C DLER. Any man who talked about refusing to in- 


crease the money? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. No; about changing its quantity. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Not about increasing it 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. What would they want a change for? 

Mr. CHANDLER. To make better times. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Oh, no; there would be no danger of 
that. I have more confidence in the masses of the people than has 
the Senator. As I have said, there is no instance in history in 
which any inflation has arisen from a demand of the people. I 
believe our people understand what they want, and I believe that 
when once they commenced to see good times resulting from 
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propor regulation of the quantity of money they would make no 
change. 
THE AGGREGATE MONEY VALUE CAN BE INCREASED OR DECREASED ONLY 

BY AN INCREASE OR DIMINUTION OF PRODUCTIVE FORCES AND WEALTH. 

When interrupted I was proceeding to state the contentions of 
the school of kers that favor the use of Government paper 
money of full legal-tender power, and I will continue that subject. 

They assert that the money of all countries, whatever may be 
its material, is nothing but the sum of the integrant parts mto 
which the money value is divided; that the value of each of 
these integrant parts, or units, will depend upon the number of 

arts into which this value is subdivided; that in case this value 
is subdivided through the nse of the precious metals, these units, 
or integrant parts, are subjected to variations in their value 
through an increase in thenumber from unknown and accidental 
supplies from the mines, and througha decrease by the unknown 
number of such units which may be consumed in other uses; 
that while the cost of producing such units adds nothing to their 
money value, the uncertainty of producing them and the uncer- 
tain quantity destroyed after being produced render it im ible 
to regulate the number, and eee Sony the value of such units. 

They maintain that the aggregate of the money value can only 
be increased or diminished by an increase or diminution of the 
productive forces and wealth which it measures and which gov- 
ern it; that the increase or decrease of the number of the units 
of money can have no effect upon the aggregate of the money 
value, but that the number of such units simply determines the 
fractional part of the whole value belonging to each ‘unit; that 
the money value will inhere in any mate: substance whatever 
upon which the sovereign authority may confer the money func- 
tion; that whenever the law declares that paper in a certain form, 
upon being stam with authoritative and distinguishing marks 
and devices, s be invested with the money function, each 
piece of such paper so stamped becomes not a debt, nor a credit, 
nor a promise, dishonored or otherwise, nor a representative“ of 
gold or silver, nor of = one thing, but of all things: that it be- 
comes the thing signified, not a sign, and to all intents and pur- 
poses lacking no quality, but all, becomes money, 
pure, simple, and unadulterated, with a value not less real because 
not possessing intrinsic qualities useful for other purposes than 
the money value conferred in the same manner and by the same 
authority on gold and silver. 

A MATERIAL MOST USEFUL FOR MONEY PURPOSES WHEN POSSESSING NO 
UTILITY FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 

They claim that money can be maintained steadier and more 
uniform in purchasing power, and made to perform its true func- 
tions with greater exactness when composed of some material 
substance always attainable and not possessing utility or value 
for other pi than when composed of metals difficult and 
uncertain of attainment and subject to other than money de- 
mands; that the comming ing of money value and commodity 
value in one substance is an intermingling of things whose uses 
are inconsistent with and whose elements have no affinity for 
each other; that it is a confounding of barter with price, and of 
measure with the thing to be measured; that the uncertain, vary- 
ing, and generally increasing demand for the commodity subjects 
the money to vicious turbations in value, while the superior 
and constant demand for the money renders the commodity more 
steady in value than it would otherwise be; that the greater 
steadiness thus gained in the commodity value is of no impor- 
tance or benefit whatever, while the resulting unsteadiness in the 
value of money is a transcendent injury to the world; that the 
commodity demand for gold and silver not only exerts a disturb- 
ing influence on the value of metallic money, but, unfortunately, 
always exerts it in the ruinous direction of increasing that value 
by diminishing the volume of money, and still more unfortunately 
that, as wealth and lation increase, old uses increase and new 
uses are discovered; t to unite commodity and money in one 
substance is to plant in money the seeds of its own destruction; 
that the arts, resisting the invasion of heir legitimate domain 
are constantly absorbing the coin; that such money is costly and 
unscientific, and only an improvement on the barter system, and 
retains vicious in ents of that barbarous method of exchange; 
that it is as imperfect an instrument for precy te values as 
would be a thermometer for measuring heat if its fiuid were sub- 
ps to constant disturbances to an unknown extent from other 

ences than heat, 
EVIL OF FLUCTUATIONS OF SUPPLY. 

They maintain that the fluctuation in the value of metallic 
money caused by the encroachments of the commodity demand is 
sufficient of itself to condemn the use of gold and silver as money, 
bnt that when to this are added the enormous fluctuations in their 
supply the argnment against their use becomes conclusive. 

They claim that adequate metallic supplies in the future will 
depend, as in the past, upon the accidental discoveries of mines 


in 
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and upon the policy and mining laws of the governments control- 


ling the locality of the discoveries. 5 
dogo & that the industry of mining, and ially gold 
ing, is more subject to chance and less governed by the eco- 
nomic laws of production than any other pursuit. and consequently 


bears only an accidental relation to human efforts in other fields, 
and that therefore the product of such industry is uneven and ill- 
suited for a measure of all values. They claim that the world’s 
supply of metallic money, and consequently its value, is not only 
5 to the vicissitudes inherent in the business of mining, but 
is largely increased or diminished, as the case may be, through 
political complications, and through other conditions which have 
no necessary connection with mining. ‘ 
As a signal illustration of this, they refer to the decrease of the 
supplies of gold and silver after 1809, caused by the revolutions in 
the 8 -American colonies, and to the enormous increase of 
the supplies at a later od through the acquisition and occupa- 
tion of California, which resulted from the success of the Demo- 
cratie party in the close Presidential election of 1844, and which 
might otherwise have been postponed indefinitely; that of these 
two noted changes in the metallic supply, resulting from facts 
having no n connection with mining, the first nearly 
bankrupted the world, while the second stimulated industry and 
commerce to an extent never before known. 0 


ESPECIALLY THE EVIL OF INADEQUACY. 


They say that in addition to the evils which result in fluctua- 
tions in the supply of the precious metals is the fatal evil of in- 
adequacy of supply which for a quarter of a century has been 
pressing upon the industry and commerce of the world with 
crushing severity. They refer to the facts that the yield of the 

recious metals since 1847 has been unprecedented, aggregating 
Pillions of dollars; that this entire amount, swollen by the sums 
3 suspending countries, has been permitted to flow un- 
interruptedly into the few countries maintaining the specie basis; 
that the maximum of production was reached in 1865, when there 
began a fall of prices lasting for more than thirty years, 

It blighted civilization, retarded prosperity, and brought more 
unhappiness to the world than if there had been continuous war 
during that entire period. They insist that these facts show that, 
even if the precious metals were otherwise fit for money, the 
utter impossibility of regulating their quanti 
superable objection to a money system founded upon them. 
HUMAN PROGRESS INTERMITTENT BY REASON OF VARIATIONS IN MONETARY 

SUPPLIES. 

They maintain that by reason of the great variations in the sup- 
ply of the precious metals, and the purely accidental relation 
a Be that supply has borne to the world’s demand for money, 
‘the movement of the human race in wealth and civilization has 
been fitful and spasmodic, and not always progressive; that the 
business of the world in all times past has been, through fiuctua- 
tions in the supply of money, now stimulated by fever and now 
prostrated by collapse; that industry and commerce have been 
3 borne high on the flood tide of metallic production 
from newly discovered mining fields, and stranded on the shoals 
of bankruptcy by the refluent ebb; that, unfortunately, the ebbs 
and flows of these tides ara of unequal duration; that the flux 
of prosperit} has usually lasted but a brief period, while the re- 
flux of adversity, with its attendant circumstances of f 
prices, industrial paralysis, and destitute populations, has been 
painfully prolonged; that the tide of metallic production which 
commenced its flood in 1847 turned in 1865 to an ebb that lasted un- 
til within a very recent period; that however well metallic money 
may have been adapted to the circumscribed business and politi- 
cal and social condition of the past, the growing industryand com- 
merce of the world can not afford to havetheirlusty limbs shackled 
by it in the future. 

They maintain that as the most important function of money 
is to measure values and to preserve equities in time transactions, 
the great bulk of which are interna! and between citizens of the 
game country, and all of which are expressed in the money of 
some particular country, it follows that any system of money that 
is common to several countries is a vicious system, in that it sub- 

‘jects the entire internal bus ness of each of them to all the disas- 
ters originating in the political or financial mismanagement of 
foreign governments, or in the political disturbances, follies, mis- 
fortunes, or reckless speculations of the inhabitants of any one or 
all i governments, as, for instance, in the case of the Bar- 

ure. 
r. STEWART. And the Boer war. 

Mr, JONES of Nevada, And the Boer war. Under a gold 

standard we may expect at any time to hear of a war on some i d 

of which we never heard before that will shake the financial foun- 

dation of this country, because it will throw our securities on the 

market and take our money away—money that is indispensable 

for our domestic pichanga: money that is essential to transact our 
iness; more essential than any other thing whatever. 


interposes an in- 


MONEY THE INSTRUMENT, NOT THE OBJECT, OF COMMERCE. 

These advocates of full legal-tender Government paper money 
assert that money is simply the instrument of commerce and in- 
dustry, and not their object; that a sufficiency of it is better than 
more and infinitely better than less; that the outflow of money 
from one country to another having money systems in common is 
a double injury; that it is an injury to the country that receives 
it, and a greater injury to the country that parts with it; that 
it tends in the one instance to 8 crises through inflation, 
and, in the other, panics thro contraction; that the invention 
of money is but half comple when the necessary limitations 
and regulation of its quantity, and consequently of its value, are 
remitted not only to chances of mining, but to the vicissitudes 
in the business and legislation of foreign countries; that these 
facts and considerations, and many others which might be urged, 
show that metallic money is an inaccurate money, that it fills 
only in a moderate degree any of the requirements of a perfect 
system, while, in essential particulars, it so far fails to fill them 
as to render it unfit for an advanced civilization. 

ADVANTAGES OF A PERFECTLY REGULATED SYSTEM OF MONEY. 


They claim, on the other hand, that every requirement of a per- 
fect system can be met more nearly and more certainly bre prop- 
erly regulated system of paper money than by any other ever 
devised. Not paper money based upon gold, silver, or any other 
fluctuating commodity, whose measure 1t should be; nor upon a 
promise of commodities, near or remote, definite or indefinite, of 
governments or of banks; nor like the French assignats, based 
upon lands; nor like our national-bank notes, based on bonds; nor 
fastened to gold or silver by achain sure to snap when the metals 
are wanted; nor convertible into bonds and thereby offering the 
bribe of interest for the withdrawal! of the money from circula- 
tion; nor of any use to its owner except when ed with; nor 
capable of yie ding profit except when employed in the production 
and distribution of wealth; but an absolute money, whose value, 
conferred by the sovereign authority, and regulated by a pre- 
arranged and perfected system. and not by the passionsand caprices 
of the hour, would rest impregnably on functions essential to 
civilization and progress. . 

They claim that it wou'd be more portable, more difficult of imi- 
tation, more easily verified, more readily divisible, and less ex- 
pensive than metallic money; that as quantity controls the value 
of money, the all-important quality of steadiness in value could 
be better assured through a system which subjects that quantity 
to absolute contro] than through the metallic system, which re- 
mits the regulation of quantity to accidents and vicissitudes, in- 
dustrial an 8 sometimes through the resumption or sus- 
pension of the yield of the mines, and sometimes through the 
resumption or suspension of specie payments in any and every 
country; that as paper money is producible substantially without 
labor and without expense, its exc usive use wouid be an addition 
to the public weaith equa! to the entire cost of furnishing and keep- 
ing up the supply of the necessary 1 of metallic money; 
that in order to make it secure an the highest degree 
of utility, paper money should be issued exclusively by the Gov- 
ernment, to the exclusion of all other kinds of money; that it 
should be regulated in value through an equitable adjustment of 
quantity, by virtue of laws which should take effect only upon the 
occurrence of conditions precedent not dependent upon legislation, 
such as an increase of population: that it should be reciprocally 
receivable by Government and people and between the people 
themselves; that its each unit should be convertible, not at any 
specific time or place, nor into any specific quantity of any particu- 
lar product of human industry, such as gold or silver, but at all 
times and in all places where the sovereign power gives it tho 
right to circulate, and to the full extent of the valne determined 
as above. and into any and all of the products of human indus- 

. including those metals. 

hey claim that every argument against investing with the 

money function æ material not possessing qualities useful for non- 
monetary purposes is, when analyzed—lI call the attention of the 
Senator from New Hampshire Mr. CHANDLER] to this state- 
ment—an impeachment of the integrity and capacity of the peo- 
ple and of their fitness for self-government, and a that the 
regulation of the most important institution of civilization can be 
more safely remitted to the edicts of chance than to the guidance 
of human wisdom, 

REASONS FOR FATLURE TO ESTABLISH SUCH A SYSTEM HERETOFORE. 

That the failure in times past to establish satisfactory systems 
of paper money no more proves that such systems are impossible 
than the innumerable abortive attempts throughout the ages to 
establish individual liberty proved that political freedom was im- 
Someone that if the French assignats broke down, so also did the 

ench Republic, and mainly for the similar reasons, that the 
French people did not then fully comprehend the true nature of 
either liberty or money; that the same degree of virtue and en- 
lightenment necessary forthe establishmentof the one is necessary 
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for the establishment of the other; that the failures of efforts under 
revolutionary or despotic governments to establish paper-money 
systems have no significance whatever; that no such effort has 
ever been made under free institutions firmly established, without 
which perfection in the money, or any other system which affects 
the general welfare, is impossible. 

That the failures of one age often become the established suc- 
cesses of the next; that every progressive movement of mankind 
has been tedious and toilsome and has been accomplished onl. 
through trial, suffering, and the disappointment of repeated fail- 
ures; that every step of this progress has been impeded by a sinis- 
ter conservatism which glorifies everything, even stupidity and 
tyranny, if hoary with age, and always seeks to rivet the needs of 
the present to the aecaymg and imperfect systems of the past and 
to deny to thehuman race the kopes and possibilities of the future. 

That there have been the same evolutions of progress in money 
as in all other things; that in the ruđe original of society no 
kind of money was possible; that the first trade was by barter, 
after which some one or more commodities attainable in the vicin- 
age, and in general use and demand, were selected as the common 
media through which ail exchanges were filtered; that the use 
for that p of various metals by weight followed next, and 
at a succeeding stage gold, silver, and copper by weight, and after 
this their use in the form of coins. 

That in most countries coined money has been sometimes sup- 
plemented and sometimes superseded by promises to pay coin, 
which were always broken when coin was demanded; that the 
next step in many countries has been a coinage maintained above 
its bullion value through limitation of quantity and the stamp of 
authority, as in subsidiary silver coinages, and at the present time 
in the entire silver coinage in the States of the Latin Union and 
the United States; and that since the success of this last step in 
preserving, through limitation of quantity, a steadiness of money 
value aboye and wholly independent of commodity value has been 
assured, it would be presumptuous to affirm that the same means 
may not furnish, without any commodity value whatever, a better 
and steadier money than the world has ever seen, and that such 
money will not become the money of the future. 

They do not overlook the objections heretofore made on the part 
of many thoughtful persons to the issuance of full legal-tender 
paper money by the Government, but they claim that those ob- 
jections have been founded on overissues, the result of ignorance 
on the part of statesmen as to the factors of value in money, and 
especially the disregard of the natural law of quantity, on which 
the whole science of money is founded, political economists of re- 
pute admitting that when sufficiently limited in guanteng such 
money has always maintained its value at the par of gold. 

But they claim that in the present enlightened age the true 
function of money is better understood than at any former period; 
that with all the experience of the past to warn and guide, false 
systems may be avoided and a true system established; that such 
countries as have free, stable, and constitutional governments 
and advanced systems of jurisprudence, and which furnish uni- 
versal opportunities for education, and whose citizens are, by the 
practice of liberty, accnstomed to self-imposed burdens and re- 
straints, can be intrusted with the regulation of the volume and 
value of flat“ money with a full assurance that it will be regu- 

lated with wisdom and equity, and they maintain that it is the 
only kind of money whose value can be scientifically regulated. 

The statement of the great financial authority, Ricardo, must 
commend itself to every reflecting mind. He says: 

A re ted paper currency is so great an improvement in commerce that 
I should greatly regret if Hight heey should induce us to return to a system 
of less utility. The introduction of the precious metals for the purposes of 
money may, with truth, be considered as one of the most important steps 
toward the improvement of commerce and the arts of civilized life. But it 
is no less true that with the advancement of knowledge and science we dis- 
cover that it would be another improvement to banish them again from the 
employment to which, during a less enlightened period, they had been so 
advantageously applied. 

In conclusion, Mr, President, I must be permitted to say that 
the world has never known the degree of progress of which man- 
kind is capable under the influence of a sufficient and regularly 
increasing quantity of money. It never will be known to what 
degree of excellence and achievement the human race may attain 
until the monetary volume shall keep even step and pace with the 
world’smonetary wants. Thephysical, intellectual, and spiritual 
development of mankind depends upon an unfailing sufficiency 
of the money quantity. 

But so Jong as the world determines to adhere to the metals itis 
essential to the welfare of society and industry that both shall be 
utilized to the fullest extent in order that the inevitable oscilla- 
tions in the yield of one shall be supplemented by the correcting 
oscillations in the yield of the other. There never has been too 
much of both; and in view of the tendency of industry and com- 
merce to unexampled development and expansion, it is, in my 
judgment, exceedingly to be regretted that the United States are 
to be deprived of the benefits to be derived from the utilization 


of both metals as full Lis hanes money. In my judgment'it 
will not be many years before the people of this country will 
reverse the verdict of Congress and insist upon a measure of leg- 
islation that will not deliberately reject the bounties of nature, 
but will again make available for purposes of money the metal 
that has always been and must long continue to be the money of 
the masses of mankind. 


The Late Daniel Ermentrout. 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN WESLEY GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 3, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 


“In Tne HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, February 3, 1900. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, late a member of the House 
of Representatives from the State of Pennsylvania. 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that oppor- 
Saar daad: be given for fitting tribute to his mem: 


the Clerk communicate these ‘Tesalutions to the Senate 


and transmit a copy of the same to the family of the d 2 

“ Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect the House, at the con- 
clusion of these memorial proceedings, do adiourn- 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall detain the House but afew moments. I 
have no prepared speech, but shall speak of DANIEL ERMENTROUT, 
whose memory we hold dear, as I knew him in this body and so- 
cially. My acquaintance begun at the Fifty-fifth Congress con- 
vened in extra session. But a few moments after it was an- 
nounced from the Clerk’s desk in the organization of the House 
that I represented the Nashville district I saw him first. Imme- 
diately upon this announcement being made I saw him, to me a 
total stranger, leave his seat and walk deliberately around to 
where I now stand, giving me his hand and saying: ‘‘ DANIEL 
ERMENTROUT, from the good county of Berks, which,” said he, 
“always goes Democratic. Yes, sir; always stands for the party.” 
And if I mistake not, he said that ‘‘that county had not gone Ke- 
publican for the last thirty years.” 

He immediately began to inquire of some old friends in Nash- 
ville and was characteristically solicitous about them. From that 
time until we parted, when the extra session adjourned sine die, 
my association with him was frequent and of the very pleasantest 
nature, I so much enjoyed his companionship, and, indeed, so 
much appreciated the friendly, warm-hearted bearing toward me, 
that when I invited a pated of members of Congress, at the re- 
quest of my people in Nashville, to attend our Centennial, he was 
among the first whom I invited, and he, with his charming wife, 
composed two of that party of sixty. 

He was an outburst of sunshine wherever he went. I remem- 
ber our party went out to Murfreesboro to the home of my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. r there, with others, 
he was called upon to make a speech. He made the best speech 
of the occasion, and I remember in discussing the subject then 
before that meeting—for we were invited out by the charmi: 

eople of Murfreesboro to look over the historic battlefield o 

5 55 River —the question of making it a military park was 
raised. è 

I believe a measure of that kind is now pending before Con- 
gress, and I remember distinctly that Mr. ERMENTROUT said that 
he favored it, that he would support it; but he said, “I want a 
condition coupled with it. We must take care of the ashes of the 
brave Confederates who also sleep on this memorable battlefield. 
If not, I will not support the measure. They and their children 
are paying the taxes. They bear the burdens, and they and their 
dead should receive some of the benefits bestowed by a generous 
Government, We are all one people and we all love the same 


fiag.” 

Banis our two days’ trip to Nashville he was a champion of 
the cause of pleasure making, adding always refinement and zest 
to each and every occasion, he was the joy of the party. He was 
happy all the time. He could tell a good joke, was a good his- 
torian, and had a rich store of memories, . as he 
always said, of , the good county of Berks.” He was entertaining 
to the old and the young alike, always refreshing. 

Reaching Nashville, DANIEL ERMENTROUT, if not the guest of 
some charming circle of new acquaintances, if left alone a short 
while, soon had a crowd about him. I can see him nowWtalk- 
ing to the little darkies,” as he called them, telling them jokes, 
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d as he thought, a charm to the ‘‘ yarn,” as he 
called his jokes, by saying, Lam a Yankee Democrat.” 

Mr.S er, kind hearts aremorethancoronets.” He made no 
distinctions in kind attentions. He was the center of attraction 
wherever he went, whether in a circle of distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen or with the very humblest of the immense throngs that 
visited our noted centennial. He was liked by all. He loved to 
make everybody enjoy life. as he often said. 

Jremember the succeeding day we took our party to the Her- 
mitage, where rests the sacred dust of Jackson, the hero of every 
fight, civic, military, or political. DANIEL ERMENTROUT was the 
first man to alight from the train; he was the first man in the 
conveyance; the first man to leave the conveyance; the first man 
to reach the mansion, and the first man to reach the sacred tomb 
of Jackson and his wife. I remember how he dwelt about that 
historic sepulchre; how he was touched by the epitaph over the 
grave of Mrs. Andrew Jackson, written by Jackson himself, which 
reads as follows: 


Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, wife of President Jackson, 
1 years. Her face was fair, her 


who died the 224 of December, 1828, aged 6 
rson pleasing, her temper amiable, her heart kind. She d. ted in reliev- 
ing the wants of her fellow-creatures, and cultivated that divine pene by 
the most liberal and unpretending methods; tothe poor she wasa factor; 


to the rich an example; to the wretched a comforter; to the prosperous an 
ornament; her piety went hand in hand with her benevolence, and she thanked 
her Creator for being permitted to do good. A being so gentle and so vir- 
tuous slander might wound, but could not dishonor; even death, when he 
bore her from the arms of her husband, could but transport her to the bosom 
of her God. 

He read this beautiful epitaph over and over again, as I have 
seen, Mr. Speaker, often the case. I remember distinctly what he 
said at the conclusion of this reading: He was a faithful hus- 
band, a faithful friend, and a faithful public servant on all occa- 
sions.” And then, turning to one of the officers of the Ladies’ 
Hermitage Association, with his hat off in the hot sun and with 
the graciousness of a Chesterfield, he said: 

I 5 the Ladies’ Hermitage Association that they have such a 
spot as this to love, to visit, and preserve. 

Mr. S. er, when I learned of the death of DANIEL ERMEN- 
TROUT I was indeed shocked and distressed. I felt that I had 
lost a warm friend, That the good county of Berks” had lost 
an illustrious and useful son, one who had stood by her in a most 
loyal and patriotic manner in public office, and who had been an 
ornament to society, who had reared a beautiful family, who did 
honor to that county and his State. And, Mr. Speaker, when I 
look over the a sketch of this very remarkable man 1 
feel that there are few people in this country who have been 
honored by others asmuch ashe was. I am not surprised that he 
was loyal to them, Let me read, Mr. Speaker, from a short his- 
tory of his life: 

He was born at Reading, Berks County, Pa., Janu. 24, 1857, and h - 
tinued to reside there since: was educated in the 8 skois o 
his native ony. Franklih and Marshall College, Lancaster, and Elmwood In- 
stitute, Norristown, Pa.; studied law and was admitted to practice in the 
courts of Berks County in August. 1859; was elected district attorney of 
Berks County for three years in 1862; was solicitor for the. city of Reading 
1887-1870; was elected to the State senate of Pennsylvania in 1873 for a term 
of three years, and.reelected.in 1876 for four years; was a member of the 
board of school control of Reading for many years; was appointed in October, 
1877, by Governor Hartranft— 

Governor Hartranft was a Republican, but he saw DANIEL ER- 

MENTROUT was the man for the place, and appointed him— 
a member of the Pennsylvania stat commission; was several times chair- 
man of the Democratic county committee of Berks; delegate to various State 
and national conventions; was in 1880 elected as a ocrat to represent 
Berks County. then constituting the Eighth Congressional district of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Forty-seventh Congress, and successively in the 1 
Forty-uinth, and Fiftieth Congresses, his services ending March 4, 1 served 
on the House committees on Accounts, Banking and Currency. Mili Af- 
fairs, Post-Office and Post-Roads, and was chairman of Committee on Elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President; was elected in 189% as a Democrat to 
represent Berks and Lehigh counties, constituting the Ninth Congressional 
district of Pennsylvania, in the Fifty-fifth Congress, 

Mr. Speaker, here is an unbroken chain of honors that were 
conferred on this distinguished son of Pennsylvania by his people. 
It is yery often said, Mr. Speaker, that a man is not without honor 
save in his own country, but here certainly is an exception, a man 
who was not only honored at home, but loved beyond the limits 
of his State. He left a happy impress on his fellows in Congress. 
He came here and won my own heart, and it is to me a pleasant 
955 sad duty to bear testimony to the charming characteristics of 

lovely individuality, and to say that wherever he went, whether 


North or South, East or West, he won the heart of everyone, and 
seemed to make it a business invariably to make people happy, to 
turn the cutting edge of anguish, and if not able to bring them 
to his high standard of taking life easy, to ng the clouds by 
and beyond. The undertaking was natural and pleasing to him, 
Mr. Speaker— 

No radiant rl which crested fortune wears, 

No gem that twinkling hangs from beauty’s ears, 

Not the — coed stars which night's blue arch adorn, 

Nor the g sun that gilds vernal morn, 

Shine with such luster as the tear that flows r 


Down virtue’s manly cheek for other's woes. - 


The Late Denis M. Hurley. 


REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 1, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Whereas the late Hon. Denis M. HURLEY, member of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress from the Second district of the State of New York, died on 26th day 
3 1899, . preceding the final adjournment of the Fifty - 

mgress: an 
“` Whereas the 8 of public business in the few days then remaining 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress 9 a day being set apart for the customary 
tributes to the 8 of the said deceased: 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That 
members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives be permitted to 
1 in the RECORD appropriate remarks in eulogy of the said Hon. Denis 

. HURLEY, deceased 


Mr. MEYER of Louisiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not rise for the purpose of ing in de- 
tail of the varied and useful career of Denis M. HURLEY, to 
whose memory we are now paying this tribute. That duty has 
been well performed by those from whom it more appropriately 
comes than from myself, but a long association with the deceased 
in this House, and an observation of his public career will surely 
justify in me a brief word expressive of my respect and sympathy 
for his elevated sturdy character and useful service. 

Mr. Hur ey sat in this House for about four years, the choice of 
a great constituency from the important city of Brooklyn, Serv- 
ing with him as a colleague on the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and in frequent social intercourse, I had constant opportunity to 
observe and study his admirable traits of character and his devo- 
tion toduty. He was a man endowed with a quiet but stead 
enthusiasm, and brought to the performance of his duties an ad- 
mirable courage, perfect conviction, and conceded purity of mo- 
tive, and even those who differed from him most widely in his 
political beliefs, recognized his sincerity, and respected him as a 
worthy and most honorable antagonist. 

I believe that Mr. HURLEY enjoyed the sincere respect of every 
member of the House, and he more than deserved it. He was nof 
a man of artifice or tricks, He had no cunning. He was not a 
demagogue or timeserver, He spoke always what he believed to 
be the truth. He followed unostentatiously but firmly what he 
believed to be the path of duty. No line of ambition, no sordid 
motive, no popular clamor or misconception could have led him 
to swerve from the right as he understood it. He wasa punctual, 
a faithful, a laborious public servant. In an epoch when many 
public men are accused, whether rightfully or wrongfully, no one 
ever whispered a syllable . his personal integrity. His life 
was one of republican simplicity, true to his antecedents and tra- 
ditions; homely, if you please, but clean, honest, and brave. 

If the high standard of fidelity and duty that Mr. HURLEY recog- 
nized could be made the law and life of our representative men, 
the effect upon every branch of the public service would be to 
quicken us all to a new and higher patriotism and to inspire a 
stronger hope in our institutions. He has left a noble model for 
us to follow. Those who specially mourn his loss in this hour of 
bereavement can not but feel that he has well and bravely fiiled 
his part, both as a useful citizen in the industrial walks of life and 
on a great theater of public action; and that not only his good 
works do follow him, but the lesson of a high example. 
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National banks 190, 191. 
Nicaragua Canal 590, 
s State banks 189, 
North Carolina Election Law — 
Remarks on, by 
Mr. Kitchin 207. 
Mr. Small 630. 
Norton, James A. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Kemarks by, on 
Porto Rico tariff 77. 


Oleomargarine 
Remarks on control and sale of, by 


Statements showing production and sale of 516, 517, 558. 
Olmsted, Marlin E. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Remarks by, on 
Pennsylvania industries 555. 
Trusts 555. i 
Overstreet, Jesse (a Representative from Indiana) 
Remarks by, on 
Currency and gold standard 16. 
Pacific Railroads 
Remarks by Mr. Dick on settlement with 416, 


Parker, Richard Wayne (a Representative from New Jersey) 
Remarks by, on 
Porto Rico tariff 128, 
Pennsylvania 


Remarks by Mr. Mahon on war claim of 143. 
Remarks by Mr, Olmsted on industrial conditions in 555. 


Pensions 


Remarks on subject of, by 
Mr. Dick 376. 


Mr. Sulloway 365. 
Philippine Islands 


Remarks on policy relative to, by 


Mr. Beveridge 110, 112. 
Mr. Boutell of Illinois 34. 
Mr. Clay 106, 
Mr. cohen of Missouri 46, 
Mr. Cox 22, 
Mr. Dick 429. 
Mr. Joves of Virginia 234. 
Mr. Kitchin 574. 
Mr. Lentz 182. 
Mr. nepeen 389. 
Mr. Williams of Mississippi 151. 168, 169. 
Arraignment of President’s policy relative to 169. A 
Letter from George F. Hoar to Boston Journal on inde- 
pendence of 163. 3 
Statement showing trade in 1893 of 427. 


Porto Rico 
Remarks on tariff and government for, by 
Mr. Bartlett 452. 
Bell 33. 
Mr. 8 279. 


Mr. Chanler 128. 
Mr. Cochran of Missouri 46. 
Mr, Daly of New J 123. 

r. of New Jersey 123. 

De 1 94. 

Mr. Eddy 55. 
Mr. Fitzgerald of Massachusetts 400. 
Mr. Gaines 75. 
Mr. Griffith 202,311. 


Mr. Jett 71. 1 

Mr. Jones of Virginia 232. 
Mr. Jones of Washington 86, 
Mr. Kitchin 574. 

Mr. Littlefield 57. 

Mr. McCleary 125, 660. 

Mr. Maddox 84. 

Mr. Mann 197. 

Mr. Miers of Indiana 255. 
Mr. Newlands 274. 

Mr. Norton of Ohio 77. 

Mr. Packer of New Jersey 128. 
Mr. guris of Virginia 90. 
nppert 218. 

Mr. Ryan of New York 103, 
Mr. Scudder &. 


Mr. 42. 
Mr. Wilson of New York 207. 
Postal Laws 
Remarks by Mr. Cummings on second-class mail matter 129. 
Post-Office Appropriation Bill 
Remarks by Mr. Bingham on 229, 
Protection Policy 
Remarks by Mr. Grosvenor on 834, 346, 351. 
Public Lands 
Statement of sales of 343. 
Quarles, J. M. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Remarks by, on 
Currency and gold standard 20, 
Porto Rico tariff 99. 
Rural free delivery 19. 
Secretary of Treasury 21, 
Trusts 20. 
Railroads 
Remarks by Mr. Grosvenor on State ownership of 431. 
Tables giving number of railroads and employees of 343. 
Receipts and Expenditures 
Table showing amounts from 1791 to 1900 337. 
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Rice, George 
Letter on trusts from 642, 644, 645, 646. 


Ridgely, E. R. (a Representative from Kansas) 
Remarks by, on 
Army ap riation bill 174, 613. 
Trusts $30. 


Robbins, Gaston A. (a Representative from Alabama) 
Remarks by, on 
Aldrich vs. Robbins: contested election 89. 


Roberts, Brigham H. (a Representative-elect from Utah) 


Remarks on resolution declaring vacant seat of, by 


Mr. Brownlow 23. 
Mr. McCall 25. 
Mr. Smith of Kentucky 40. 


Robinson, James M. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Remarks by, on 
Territory of Hawaii 180. 


Ruppert, Jacob, jr. (a Representative from New York) 
Gemarks by, on 
Porto Rico tariff 218, 


Rural Free Delivery 
Remarks on, by 


Mr. Dick 384. 

Mr. McDowell 221. 

Mr. Quarles of Virginia 19. 
Smith of Michigan 225. 
Mr. Stokes 245. 

Mr. Zenor 227. 


Ryan, William H. (a Representative from New York) 
Remarks by, on 
Beer tax 521. 
Nicaragua Canal and Hay-Pauncefote treaty 270. 
Porto Rico tariff 103. 


Seneca Nation of New York Indians 275. 
Trusts 521. 


Salmon, Joshua S. (a Representative from New Jersey) 
fiemarks by, on 
Alaska civil government 318. 


Hobart, Garret A: death of 27, 
Territorial government 318. 


Savings Banks 
Table giving number of banks and deposits in 344, 528, 


Schurz, Carl 
Address at Philadelphia anti-imperialistic meeting by 154. 
Address at Chicago anti-imperialistic conference by 158. 
Speech on imperialism at Cooper Institute, New York City, 

by 647. 
Scudder, Townsend (a Representative from New York) 
Remarks by, on 

American National Red Cross 439. 
Life-Saving Service 562. 
Porto Rico tariff 82. 
Trusts 504. 


Secretary of Treasury 
menais on deposits of public moneys in New York banks 
by, by 
Mr. Daly of New Jersey 29. 
Mr. Quarles of Virginia 21. 
Senators 
Remarks on election by people of, by 


Mr. McDowell 220, 
Mr. Muller 199. 
Mr. Small 314. 


Seneca Nation Indians 
Remarks by Mr. Ryan of New York on 275. 


Shackleford, Dorsey W. (a Representative from Missouri) 


Remarks by, on 
Nicaragua Canal 312. 
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Shafroth, John F. (a Representative from Colorado) 
Remarks by, on 
Bimetallism 319. 
Gold and silver production 321, 322, 323. 
Industrial statistics 324. 
Monroe doctrine and Nicaragua Canal 262. 
Silver coinage 320, 322, 323, 325, 326. 
Shattuc, William B. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Remarks by, on À 
Democratic expansion policy 585. 
Shipping Subsidy 
Remarks on, by 


Mr. Berry of Kentu 207. 
Mr. Grosvenor 578. my 


Article by Arthur Sewall on 582. 
Letter from Alexander R. Smith on 576. 
List of organizations in favor of 581. 
Report adopted by Republican Club of New York City in 
favor of 582, 
Silver Coinage 
Remarks on, by 


Mr. Dick 385. 
Mr. Shafroth 320, 322, 223, 325, 326. 
Silver Production 


Remarks on, by 


Mr. Dick 418. 
Mr. Shafroth 321, 322, 323. 


Small, John H. (a Representative from North Carolina) 
Remarks by, on 
Colored men in military and civil service 632, 
Election of Senators by people 314. 
North Carolina suffrage 630. 
Smith, Alexander R. 
Letter to C. H. Grosvenor on shipping subsidy bill from 576. 
Smith, David H. (a Representative from Kentucky) 
Remarks by, on 
Roberts, Brigham H: expulsion of 40. 
Smith, Henry C. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Remarks by, on : — 
Rural free delivery 225. 
University of Michigan 286. 
Military Academy appropriation bill 286. 
Smith, Wm. Alden (a Representative from Michigan) 
Remarks by, on 
Commerce with goki-standard countries 612, 
Gold production 612. 
South African Republic 
Remarks by Mr. Cusack on 55, 


South African War 
Remarks by Mre-Dick on 422, 
South Carolina 
Remarks by Mr. Tillman on negro suffrage in 134. 
Southard, James Harding (a Representative from Ohio) 
Remarks by, on 
Danford, Lorenzo: death of 615. 
Spalding, Burleigh F. (a Representative from North Dakota) 


Remarks by, on 
Agricultural appropriation bill 192. 
Political subjects 193, 194. 
Sparkman, Stephen M. (a Representative from Florida) 
Remarks by, on 
Acquisition of territory 172. 
Army appropriation bill 172. 
Nicaragua Canal 252. 
Stark, William L. (a Representative from Nebraska) 
Remarks by, on 
Greene, William L: death of 21. 
State Banks 
Remarks by Mr. Noonan on 189, 
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Steele, George W. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Remarks by, on 
Porto Rico tariff 31. 
Stewart, William M. (a Senator from Nevada) 
Remarks by, on 
Nevada war claim 596, 
Stokes, J. William (a Representative from South Carolina) 
Remarks by, on 
Rural free delivery 245. 
Subsidy. See SHIPPING SUBSIDY. 
Sugar / 
Remarks by Mr. Dick on production of 410, 411. 
Sulloway, Cyrus A. (a Representative from New Hampshire) 
emarks by, on 
Pension legislation 365. 
Sultan of Sulu 
Copy of agreement with 186. 
Sulzer, William (a Representative from New York) 
femarks by, on 
Bland, Richard P: death of 179. 
Military Academy appropriation bill 532, 
Pensions 535. 
Politica! subjects 532. 
Letter on currency and gold standard law from 174, 
Swanson, Claude A. (a Representative from Virginia) 
wemarks by, on 
Porto Rico government 611. 
Tariffand Revenue 
Table showing amounts from 1790 to 1900 338, 339, 340. 
Tariffs of Europe 
Remarks by Mr. Dick on 408. 
Territorial Government 
Remarks by Mr. Salmon on 318, 
Thropp, Joseph E. (a Representative aon Pennsyivania) 
Remarks by, on 
Nicaragua Canal 672. 


Tillman, Benjamin R. (a Senator from South Carolina) 


Speech before South Carolina constitutional convention, 
November 1, 1895 184, 


Remarks by, on 
Negro suffrage in South Carolina 184. 
Tongue, Thomas H. (a Representative from Oregon) 
Remarks by, on 
Porto Rico tariff 211. 
Trusts 
Remarks on suppression of, by 


Mr. Fewler Bl. 


Trusts— Continued. 
Remarks on suppression of, by 


Mr. Gaines 277, 684. 
Mr. Jett 444, 546, 
M 618. 


Mr. 688. 

Mr. Littlefield 601. 

Mr. May 505. ; 

Mr. Miers of Indiana 255. 
Mr. Naphen 5%. 

Mr. Newlands 674. 

Mr. Olmsted 555. 

Mr. Mr. Nidgeir 50 of Virginia 20. 


Ar. Ryan ner New York 521. 
504. 


Mr. Zenor 493. 
Address by William J. Bryan on suppression of 522. 
Letter from George Rice on 642, 644, 645, 646. 
Letter from F. S. Monnett on trusts in Ohio 641. 
List of trusts in England 397, 399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 404. 
List of trusts in United States 257, 327, 432, 444, 447, 448, 
449, 499, 548, 677. 
Underwood, Oscar W. (a Representative from Alabama) 
Remarks by, on 
Nicaragua canal 272. 
Porto Rica tariff 142. 
University of Michigan 
Remarks by Mr. Smith of Michigan on 286. 


War Department 
Remarks by Mr. Dick on work of 411. 


War of Rebellion 

Statement showing probable total number of survivors of 
366. ; 

War-Revenue Law 
Remarks by Mr. Dick on 415. 
Statement showing amount of internal revenue collected to 

March 31, 1900, under 416, 

Western Union Telegraph Company 
Statement of mileage, offices, and traffic of 343. 

Williams, John S. (a Representative from Mississippi) 

Remarks by, on 

Philippine Islands 151, 168, 169. 
Trusts and combines in United States 432. 

Wilson, Frank E. (a Representative from New York) 

Remarks by, on 

Porto Rico tariff 207. 
Tax on beer 208, 209. 
Tax on medicines 208, 

Wool 
Statistics relative to 354, 355, 


Zenor, William T. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Remarks by, on 


Rural free delivery 227. 
Trusts 493. 


